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SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN JANUARY 5, 1935 


SOWING THE SEED FOR 
ONE HUNDRED YEARS 


Dear Southern Churchman: 


So you are to keep your Centennial. One hundred years of service 
as a Church Family Newspaper, which long before the Civil War went 
into thousands of homes South and North! What a medium of holy 
inspirations has the old-young journal been through the changing 
years! You synchronize with the valiant determination to conserve 
what was deepest, richest and eternal in the Evangelical School. Im- 
pressive names and personalities arise out of the past: W. H. Wilmer, 
William Meade, William Sparrow, John Johns, Francis Whittle, Alfred 
Randolph, D. F. Sprigg, Joshua Peterkin and his apostolic son, the 
two Joseph Packards, of gracious memory, Beverley Tucker and the 
boys who under his roof learned to follow the gleam. These are just 
a few there is room to name. 


Your life began, too, with the rise in 1835 of the modern missionary 
movement of this Church, and none but God knows into how many 
young hearts your voice dropped the seed that led to a missionary 


vocation. Then, through all these years you have laid stress upon 


personal devotion. You have stood for belief in the whole gospel of 
Christ, and the sweet and reasonable cultus of the Prayer Book, that 
book which has grown to be what it is through the Christian experience 
of so many millions. 


Your paper has been taken in our family without a break ever since 
it was founded, and I have known every editor for sixty years. Likea 
character in Shakespeare, ‘‘For several virtues I have loved several 
women,”’ but nothing that I have learned from other books or journals 
has ever dimmed my appreciation of a paper, so many of whose chil- 
dren have cause today to rise up and call it blessed. 


ARTHUR B. KINSOLVING 
Baltimore, Md: - 


NIA | 
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THOUGHIS for the 
THOUGHTFUL 


“Hndless the songs ye sing, 
Ye choirs ethereal. 

Still let the planets ring 
Praises imperial!’’ 


The life He lived has never been as- 
sailed, 
any precept as He lived it, yet 


ever failed. 


Nor 
Has 
—T. Lindsay. 


“Ye who now will bless the poor, 
Shall yourselves find blessing.”’ 


“Give me health and a day,” says 
Emerson, ‘‘and I will make the pomp 
of emperors ridiculous.”’ 


Our incense is the worship, which 
We offer day by day; 

Our gold is service done for those 
Who meet us on our way: 

Our myrrh is penitence sincere, 
And sorrow for our sins; 

An offering unto God, which grace 
And pardon wins. 

—F, G. Plummer. 


He chose this way, it may have been 
That those poor mothers everywhere, 
Whose babies in the world’s great inn 
Find scanty cradle-room and fare, 
As did the Babe of Bethlehem, 
May find somewhat to comfort them. 
—M. R. Smith. 


“The final test of religion is not re- 
ligiousness, but Love not what If 
have done, not what I have believed, 
not what I have achieved, but how I 
have discharged the common charities 
of life—Henry Drummond. 


The best the wise men had to give 
was not their gold, but themselves. The 
best we have to give is ourselves. What 
Jesus did with the gold, the frankin- 
cense and the myrrh we are left to 
guess. Holman Hunt pictures Mary 
handling these priceless gifts years after 
in the carpenter shop at Nazareth. We 
do not know. What He does with the 
gift of life, however, we do know. One 
who had given his all to Christ said, 
“T know that He is able to keep that 
which I have committed unto Him’’. 
That gift of life Christ will receive, and 
thanks be to His name, He will keep 
forever and forever.—Ex. 


Here is a very pleasing definition from 
‘“‘Hare’s Guesses at Truth’’, an old 
favorite—‘‘a Christian is God Almighty’s 


gentleman’’. See that you “adorn the 
doctrines’. Graces are as important 
as gifts. 


Smali service is true service while it 
lasts; ' 

Of humblest friends, 
scorn not one. 

The daisy, by the shadow which it casts, 

Protects the lingering dewdrop from the 
sun. 


bright creatures, 


—Wordsworth. 


Because in tender majesty 
Thou cam’st to earth, nor stayed till we, 
Poor sinners, stumbled up to Thee, 

I thank my God. 


Because the Saviour of us all ‘ 
Lay with the cattle in the stall, 
Because the great comes to the small, 
I thank my God. 
—G. A. Studdert-Kennedy. 


The pagan man is the man whose 
standard of right does not extend be- 
yond his own interests; and the pagan 
state is the state whose standard of 
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right does not extend beyond its own 
interests.—Benjamin Kidd. 


To the calmly gathered thought 
The innermost of truth is taught, 


‘ The mystery dimly understood, 


That love of God is love of good, 
And chiefly its divinest trace 
In Him of Nazareth’s holy face; 
That to ‘be saved is only this— 
Salvation from our selfishness, 
From sin itself, and not the pain 
That warns us of its chafing chain. 
—Whittier. 


We should ask ourselves whether any- 
where except in Christ can be found the 
power which will overcome the hatred 
of nations and classes and individuals. 
The Christmas Saviour pronounced a 
special benediction on the peacemakers. 
His blessing rests upon all endeavors 
which make for the harmonizing of our 
discords. To every Christian comes the 
call to show in all the relations of life 
that love ‘“‘which is the very bond of 
peace and of all virtues’’.—Canadian 
Churchman. 


The great men are those who have 
done everything thoroughly and wha 
have never despised anything, however 
small, of God’s making.—Ruskin. 


If we first give our own selves to the 
Lord, then shall we also freely give 
Him all things. Though all the silver 
and gold and the cattle upon a thou- 
sand hills are the Lord’s, yet He has 
committed these in trust into our hands 
and we are to administer them as His 
trustees. This is a high honor He has 
pestowed upon us, and we should re- 
gard and administer it in the spirit of 
loyalty and love.—Exchange. 


Life is a splendid gift. There is noth- 
ing small init. For the greatest things 
grow by God’s law out of the smallest. 
But to live your life, you must discip- 
line it. You must not fritter it away 
in ‘‘fair purpose, erring act, inconstant 
will’; but must make your thoughts, 
your words, your acts, all work to the 
same end, and that end not yourself, 
but God. That is what we call Char- 


acter.—Florence Nightingale. 


The Rev. J. Haller Gibboney, rector 
of St. John’s Church, Tappahannock, 
Va., has tendered his resignation on 
account of ill health and will retire to 
his old home in Wytheville, Va. 
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Children’s Department 


After ten years of service, Prof. 
Henry N. Ogden, of Utica, resigned as 
chairman of the Central New York 
Diocesan Department of Religious Edu- 
cation, and has been succeeded by the 
Rev. Walter M. Higley, rector of All 
Saints’ Church, Johnson City. 


CLERICAL CHANGES. 

The Rev. Dudley D. Zuver, aassistant 
at Christ Church, Short. Hills, N. J., 
resigned as of October 1. 

The Rev. Henry A. Link,, rector of 
Trinity Church, Bayonne, N. J., since 
1927, resigned as of December 1. 

The Rev. Richard W. Baxter, vicar 
of St. Mark’s Church, Phelps Manor, 
N. J., resigned on January 1. 


The Rev. George F. Collard, assistant 
at Christ Church, Hackensack, N. J., 
will leave his work at Hackensack in 
January to become vicar of St. Mark’s, 
Phelps Manor, and Grace, East Ruther- 
TOL Nene 


The Rev. Oran Zaebst, assistant at 
Trinity Cathedral, Newark, has resigned 
his curacy and has accepted the call 
to the Church of St. John the Divine, 
Hasbrouck Heights. Both took effect 
January 1. 


RESIGNATIONS. 
The Rev. William J. Wilkie, one of 
the widely known clergy of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in this diocese 


and for the past seventeen years in 
charge of the Church of the Holy 
Trinity, Lansdale, and Emmanuel 


Church, Quakertown, has announced his 
resignation to take effect December 30. 
Mr. Wilkie, who is in his seventy-eighth 
year, is resigning to go on the retired 
list after an active ministry of more 
than fifty-three years. 

Mr. Wilkie was born in New York 
City, July 24, 1857, and is a graduate 
of the old College of the City of New 
York and of the General Theological 
Seminary in that city. He was ordained 
to the diaconate in 1881. Until 1888 
he was Master at St. John’s School, 
Manlius, N. Y. For a time he served 
as rector of Grace Church, Guilford, 
N. Y., and for five years was head- 
master of Selwyn School, Reading, Pa..,. 
after which he was in charge of St. 
Anne’s Church, Middletown, Del. Be- 
fore coming to the diocese of Penn: 
‘sylvania to take charge at Lansdale 
and Quakertown, Mr. Wilkie was in 
charge of Grace Church and Emmanuel 
Church, Fleischman, N. Y. While in 
Delaware, Mr. Wilkie was a member of 
the Standing Committee of that diocese 
and also. served as a deputy to the 
General Convention from the Delaware 
diocese. Mr. Wilkie will make his home 
in Jenkintown. 


DEATHS. 

Burial services for the Rev. William 
Booth Guion, chaplain of Christ Church 
Hospital, Philadelphia, were held in the 
chapel of the hospital, the Rt. Rev. 
Francis M. Taitt, Bishop of the Diocese, 
and the Rev. Dr. Louis C. Washburn, 
rector of Old Christ. Church, officiating. 
Mr. Guion, who had been chaplain for 
the past three years, died suddenly on 
Thursday, December 27, from a heart 
attack. He was in his seventy-ninth 
year. Interment was in the family lot 
in Brooklyn. 


Mr. Guion was born in Brooklyn, No- 
vember 20, 1856. He was a graduate 
of St. Stephen’s College and the Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary. His first 
work was as a member of the staff 
of the City Mission, of Minneapolis. 
In succession he served as rector of 
St. Luke’s Church, "New York City; 
Trinity Church, New Orleans; St, 
Mary’s, Pocomoke City, Md.; St. Mat- 
thew’s Cathedral, Dallas, Texas; Grace 
Church, Galesburg, Ill. Before coming 
to Philadelphia he was at Trinity 
Church, Pottsville, Pa. 
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In the Years to Come 


Anniversaries fur- 
nish both 


for felicitations and 


ground 


for questionings. If 
the principle of the 
survival of the fit- 
test be valid, a paper 
which, like the 
Southern Church- 


man, reaches its one 
hundredth anniver- 
sary deserves to be 
congratulated on the 
useful service that 
it has rendered. If 
it had not during 
such an era of 


change as the past 
century been success- 


fully meeting a real 
need, it would long 
ago have passed out 
of existence. 
Survival value in the past, however, does not neces- 
sarily ensure continued usefulness for the future. 
Where this is lacking the feclicitations called forth 
by an anniversary represent nothing more than the 
“ world’s polite way of burying its dead. The editors 
of the Southern Churchman are aware of this danger. 
The purpose of this centennial number is not to ap- 
peal for future support on the ground of past serv- 
ices. We do believe, however, that the record of the 
past hundred years, as presented in this number, con- 
stitutes a claim for consideration of the question 
whether the paper cannot be made equally useful in 
ihe years to come. What we ask of those who rec- 
ognize the need for a religious journal is that they 
will give the Southern Churchman the opportunity to 
prove that it can fill this need. 


We realize that if the Southern Churchman is to 
meet the needs of the present religious situation, sub- 
stantial improvement will be necessary. Karl Marx’s 
dictum that every social problem is at bottom a finan- 
cial problem has an element of truth in it, so far as 
Church papers are concerned. The improvement, both 
in quantity and quality, that we hope to make in the 
Southern Churchman, depends in some measure at 
least upon more adequate financial resources. These 
can be secured only through an increase in the num- 
ber of subscribers. Every new subscriber will not 
only extend the range of the paper’s influence, but 
will help to make it more worth reading. 

The aim of the Southern Churchman is week by 
week to help the Church make explicit all that is im- 
plicit in the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ. This 
necessarily involves helping to promote the practical 
work of the Church. He that willeth to do the will 
of God shall know of the doctrine. Each new age in- 
evitably asks of Christ, ‘‘Art Thou He that should 
come or look we for another?’’ The answer to the 


BISHOP H. ST. GEORGE TUCKER 


question is found primarily not in some new elabora- 
tion of doctrine, but in the demonstration that through 
the Church Christ is still meeting the needs of man, 
Church papers can help by bringing to their read- 
ers the news of Christian activity throughout the 
world. 

We believe also that the Southern Churchman can 
be useful by helping to arouse interest in our Lord’s 
command, ‘‘Go ye into all the world and preach the 
Gospel to every creature.”’ 

The missionary work of the Church is not only 
an obligation, but it is a means by which our own 
spiritual welfare is promoted and the ideal of catho- 
licity is realized. This applies not only to what is 
called foreign missionary work, but equally to the 
efforts which are made in behalf of the under-privi- 
leged and the un-evangelized in our own country. . We 
hope also to be helpful in carrying out another of our 
Lord’s commands, ‘‘Suffer the little children to come 
unto me.’’ One department of the Southern Church- 
man is devoted entirely to presenting religious news 
and instruction suitable for young people. Our ambi- 
tion is to make the paper of real value and interest 
to every member of the family, young and old. 

The one purpose of those who are responsible for 
the publication of the Southern Churchman is to aid in 
the upbuilding of Christ’s Kingdom. It has no official 
connection with any ecclesiastical organization. It is 
not the organ of any party and it endeavors not to be 
prejudicial or partisan in its presentation of Christian 
truth. Its only obligation is one of loyalty to the 
doctrine, discipline and worship of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. This loyalty, we believe, is thor-— 
oughly compatible with a sympathetic attitude to- 
wards other branches of Christ’s Church. Indeed it 
involves the obligation to use every effort to promote 
the cause of Christian unity. Holding firmly to this 
purpose, we pray for God’s help and guidance during 
the years that lie ahead. 


We are grateful to those who have helped us in the 
past and we venture to request the cooperation of 
those who sympathize with our purpose and who be- 
lieve as we do that the Southern Churchman may be- 
come an increasingly useful means to its realization. 
H. St. G. Tucker. 


* % * 


A CALL OF GOD. 


Another year is but another call of God 
70 do some deed undone and only we forgot; 
To think some wider thought of man and good; 
To see and love with kindlier eye and warmer heart, 
Until, acquainted more with Him, and keener eyed 
To sense the need of man, we serve 
With larger sacrifice and readier hand our kind. 
What shall I ask for the coming year; 
What shall my watchword be? 
What wouldst Thou do for me, dear Lord, 
What can I do for Thee? 


Lord, I would ask for a year divine, eH 
Transfigured from above, 

Till all the days like heaven’s heights 

Shine with Thy light and love. 


b. a | ie 


Catbolic for every trutb of God; Protestant against every error of man. 
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One Hundred Years Old. 

We are one hundred years old with this issue. One 
hundred years is a long time in the history of our 
Church in America—old as we like to think ourselves. 
We have only had bishops in this country fifty years 
longer than this paper has been alive, and while James- 
town and 1607 still are farther from the war of the 
revolution than we are today, the real and vital 
strength of our Church dates from a time nearer 1835 
than any date before that time. 

Names like Bishop Channing Moore seem to us to- 
day as far away names, and yet Bishop Moore was 
the Bishop of Virginia when The Southern Churchman 
was born. Bishop Meade had only been consecrated 
‘Assistant’? Bishop of Virginia five years before and 
Bishop Moore was to live seven years longer. Both 
men were leaders in the national Church and both 
saw that a revival was needed if our Church of ancient 
heritage was to live. 

We like to think that we were a part of the revival 
that did come. We were born approximately at the 
time the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society was 
born, and always The Southern Churchman has been 
the friend of missions and missionaries. We were 
born at a time when men still were provincial in their 
thinking, and yet the golden opportunities of the new- 
West were visible. The South was mainly agricultural 
and depended to a great degree upon the institution of 
slavery. The Southern Churchman, following the ex- 
ample of the great Bishop Meade, felt that institu- 
tion wrong and un-Christian, and did not hesitate to 
say so. Later when the issue became a burning politi- 
eal one, the editors pleaded for peaceful ways of abol- 
ishing what had beer foisted on the South by greedy 
men. Today her editors of that time are proved right, 
and popular books eall the horrible conflict that en- 
sued ‘‘the needless war’’. 

The Southern Churchman could hardly have called 
herself a ‘‘national Church paper for all the family’’ 
in those early days, for she was local in the extreme 
and was meant to serve the South. But she always 
was a paper for ‘‘all the family,’’ and she unblush- 
ingly championed the Evangelical doctrines as exerip- 
lified in the ‘‘Great Awakening’’. If the Oxford Move- 
ment seemed to gain little foothold where The South- 
ern Churchman was read, it was not because she op- 
posed that movement as much as the fact that men 
knew an awakening had already taken place that 
stirred their hearts and minds. Modern historians 
‘often forget that men of the caliber of Bishop Meade 
were not the hound-riding, indi‘ferent low churchmen 
pictured by the Tractarians, but were men who loved 


the Church to which they owed allegiance, but loved 
the whole-hearted consecration of souls converted to 
Jesus Christ as Saviour even more. 

The Southern Churchman has always been published 
in Virginia and the stamp and mark of that sturdy 
zeal that sent out so many missionaries and that strong 
and yet sane piety has been a part of her tradition. 
Virginia had and has a greet contribution to make to 
the Church as a whole, and those unthinking souls who 
casually say, ‘‘low and lazy’? hardly know the truth 
about the Evangelical tradition which has- spread 
throughout the world. Reality in worship was always 
greater than form or ceremony. 

A story—it may be apochryphal—about another of 
those sturdy Evangelical souls well illustrates the true 
temperament which they sought to send forth in this 
paper. Bishop Francis Whittle was officiating at a 
certain small town church. The usual buzzing ladies 
interrupted him as he put on his gown by reminding 
him that certain Presbyterians, Methodists and even 
Baptists would be present and urged him to be sure 
to invite them to the Holy Communion. Bishop Whit- 
tle replied that he would make a note of what they 
said. At the appropriate time, the good Bishop, com- 
ing to the front of the chancel said, ‘‘I understand 
there are Presbyterians with us today. I hope none 
of them will come to the Communion. I am told there 
are certain Methodists and even some Baptists present. 
I trust none of them will come to the Communion. I 
presume there are some Episcopalians present. I would 
not care to have them come to the Communion. BUT, 
(and the Bishop’s voice rang out), All ye who do truly 
and earnestly repent you of your sins are most warmly 
urged not to neglect the Sacrament of the Body and 
Blood of Our Lord.’’ 

That was a lesson never forgotten. It was a lesson 
in the best type of doctrine of the school to which he 
belonged. There was only one test and that test 
was not along lines of names, but along lines of sin- 
cerity and reality. 

In one hundred years The Southern Churchman has 
had many ups and downs financially and spiritually. 
Some editors have been strong, some have been weak. 
Some have been a bit narrow and some have even been 
considered too broad. But all have had sincerity, and 
it is the hope and prayer of the present editorial staff 
that as we begin another one hundred years of serv- 
ice to the nation and Church, we may have the reality 
of sincerity and truth and dare to stand always for 
what we believe true. If we do that, we will live up 
to the great traditions that have been built for us 
through the years. 
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The Editors of the Southern Churchman 


In celebrating the centennial of the Southern 
Churchman, our attention is first attracted to the men 
who have shaped its policy and guided its destinies 
through the century. 

The paper was started as a private venture by the 
Rev. William Fitzhugh Lee, son of Mr. Edmund I. Lee 
of Alexandria. He had graduated from the Virginia 
Theological Seminary a few years before, but ill 
health had compelled him to give up active work. 
From the beginning he had for his paper the backing 
of the Seminary. In fact, there are reasons to believe 
that that Institution had more than a passing interest 
in the development of the Southern Churchman. Cer- 
tainly, the happenings on ‘‘the Hill’’ were chronicled 


are often copied. The Spirit of Missions, itself only 
a few years old, contributed largely to this number, 
the editor searched far and wide for material to make 
his paper interesting and, it must be confessed, con- 
sidered his scissors mightier than his pen, and used 
them constantly in his editorial work. Krom the be- 
ginning he tried to make his readers ‘‘missionary- 
minded,’’ as we say today. That he succeeded is evi- 
dent. Many letters from missionaries appeared, and 
increasingly news from foreign lands was printed, as 
the work of the Church spread. The paper was widely 
circulated. In an early number we find a protest from 
a reader against the word ‘‘Southern’’.in its name, 
as this would seem to imply that its influence and eir- 


REV. WILLIAM F. LEE, 


The Founder and First Editor of the Southern Churchman, 
1835-1837. 


with much more detail than was the ease in later years. 

Mr. Lee had circulated a prospectus explaining his 
motives in publishing a religious journal. So far as 
is known there is no copy of this pamphlet extant, but 
we read, however, in a subsequent editorial that the 
purposes for which the Southern Churchman was es- 
tablished were ‘‘The promotion of practical piety, the 
diffusion of religious and general intelligence, and the 
maintenance of the distinctive principles of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church.’’ 

In looking over the first number of the paper, we 
are immediately struck with the amoumt of space 
given to missionary news, not only of the Episcopal 
but of all Churches. The death of the great William 
Carey is noticed; items from English Church papers 


culation were sectional rather than general. 

3ishop Meade gave his whole-hearted support to the. 
Southern Churchman. In early numbers he contributed 
many articles and some of his sermons. He counselled 
the editor to present each week some article or story 
which would be suitable for reading aloud to chil- 
dren and servants. He himself furnished the first of 
these, a dialogue between two servants as to the va- 
lidity of the conversion of one of them. If either 
‘“Sambo’’ or ‘‘Toney’’ could have understood a word 
which was put in their mouths by the good Bishop, 
he was indeed an exceptional servant. 

Mr. Lee, suffering from tuberculosis, soon had -to_ 
leave Richmond, where he had been publishing the 
Churchman and go to his father’s home in Alexandria. 
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He moved his office with him and was able to continue 
his work up to the time of his death in May, 1837. The 
writer of his obituary in the Southern Churchman says 
of him: ‘‘His popularity as a preacher of the Gospel 
rendered him universally acceptable. His zeal in the 
discharge of his sacred duties was of the first order. 
He possessed a mind of the most vigorous character 
and a spirit of Gospel industry seldom equalled. He 
was a firm and decided Episcopalian, but at the same 
time lived in peace and friendship with other denomi- 
nations of Christians.’’ 

After an interim of a few months the Rev. Zacha 


Rev. Dr. Francis Sprigg, 
1855-1899. 


riah Mead became editor, whici office he held until 
1843. That he had his doubts about undertaking the 
work is shown by the following quotation from his 
first editorial. ‘‘The advice was not without a plausi- 
ble reason which a Right Reverend friend gave to one 
who had solicited it in relation to his acceptance of 
the editorship of a religious periodical: ‘My dear Sir,’ 
said he, ‘if you do not wish to ruin your soul forever, 
let it alone’.”’ 

Mr. Mead inaugurated a ‘‘ Junior Department’’. We 
can early see the hand of Mrs. Editor in the selections 
chosen for the children, but no record has been kept 
on earth of the faithful work of the women who have 
contributed so largely to the success of this feature of 
the Southern Churchman. Even so, the “‘poems’’ 
chosen to head the column left much to be desired 
from our present-day point of view. In 1843, Mr. Mead 
gave up the paper. As there are no numbers for this 


year in the files to which we have access, we are unable. 


to give the reason for his resignation. 

As the paper had been published in Alexandria from 
the time of Mr. Lee’s illness, it was not difficult to 
call on the professors at the Seminary to lend their 
aid in the struggle for existence. The editorship was 
now undertaken by a member of the faculty, Dr. E. R. 
Lippett. The influence of the Churchman was grow- 
ing. We find a continued zeal for missions in its con- 
tents; many of the alumni of the Seminary who went 
into foreign lands turned to its columns as a medium 
for telling the story of their work, and enlisting the 
interest and aid of their friends at home. The policy 
of the editors of the paper seemed to be to give news 
rather than to develop a strong editorial column. Per- 
haps this were the better plan. News from foreign 
lands was not as common then as now; Churchmen 
followed with growing interest the work of the men 
whom they knew personally; the story was better told 
by their pens than from the editor’s desk. Dr. Lip- 
pett was one of the ‘‘grand old.men’’ of the Semi- 
nary’s early days. But unfortunately his strength was 
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not equal to the duties of manager as well as editor, 
in addition to his teaching; therefore, in March, 1848, 
he gave up the editorial chair. He wrote in his last 
number that the step was taken with regret, but was 
necessary because of the large amount due in sub- 
scriptions ‘‘to the establishment’’ which was an embar- 
rassment he was no longer able to carry. He thought 
the period of his inecumbeney—four years—had been 
“fraught with the most powerful influences for evil 
to the Church of our affections to which, since the age 
of the Reformation it had been exposed.’’ <A feeling, 
by the way, which was expressed by each of the editors 
in turn in these early days. Although no financier, Dr. 
Lippett was a man of the highest qualities. His min- 
istry, as parish priest, editor and professor, extended 
over a period of forty years. A friend wrote of him 
after his death: “‘Of highly cultivated mind, of sound 
judgment and kindly disposition, gentle and with gen- 
tlemanly manners and uniformly elevated Christian 
sentiments, to have intercourse with him was to be 
drawn to him.’’ He died at the home of his son in 
Charles Town, West Virginia, in 1870. 

A few weeks after Dr. Lippett’s resignation, Bishop 
Meade announced in his Convention address that the 
continued existence of the Southern Churchman was 
assured, and arrangements had been made for the Rev. 
George A. Smith to assume the editorial chair. Mr. 
Smith was no stranger to Virginians. He held the 
proud distinction of being the first gaduate of the Vir- 
ginia Seminary. Though born in England, he was 
brought up and partly educated in New York, attend- 
in for a year the General Seminary in that city; he 
then came to Virginia and finished his theological 
training under Dr. Keith at William and Mary Col- 
lege, where the Theological Seminary of Virginia was 
conducted for its first year, 1823. Mr. Smith’s active 
ministry was short. He had to resign his first charge 
because of some throat affection and thereafter was 
never able. to hold any regular cure for long at a 
time. He opened a school for boys at ‘‘Clarens’’ on 
the Seminary Hill, but closed it in order to take charge 
of the Southern Churchman. He edited the paper with 
success until he resigned it in 1855, in order to reopen 
his school. For the rest of his hfe he stayed in or 


The Rev. Wm. Meade Clarke, D. D., 
1898-1914. 


near Alexandria, helping other ministers as his health 
permitted. For a while after the war he would, when 
he was able, take the journey of one hundred and 
fifty miles to Amherst Courthouse to hold services. He 
lived until 1889. ‘‘Being the oldest alumnus of the 
Seminary,’’ a writer in the Southern Churchman said 
of him, ‘‘he was made the president of the Alumni 
Association. It was one of the bright spots in his life 
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year by year to go out to the Hill and there preside at 
the meeting of the Alumni—His life was his sermon, 
of the Grace and Power of God.’’ 

When Mr. Smith gave up the paper, his place was 
filled by the Rev. D. Francis Sprigg, who continued 
at the editorial desk for forty-four years. During this 
time he exerted an influence on the Church in the 
South which can never be measured. His name was 
a household word. A native of Maryland, Dr. Sprigg 


Rev. E. L. Goodwin, D. D., 
1914-1920. 


came to the Virginia Seminary for his theological edu- 
cation and graduated in the class with Bishops Young, 
Lay and Whittle. He held churches in the Diocese 
and was considered a good preacher. His best efforts, 
however, were given to the paper. His style was ‘ 
a writer clear, vigorous and pointed; he wasted no 
words and never left a doubt as to his meaning.’’ The 
story is told of a fellow minister who, knowing of Dr. 
Sprigg’s reputation as a writer of obituaries, was heard 
to remark that ‘‘it added to the terrors of death to 
know Dr. Sprigg would write one’s obituary.’’ 

During the trying winter of 1860-01, Dr. Sprigg 
kept his paper free from political discussions. In the 
issue of April 12, 1861, silence could no longer be 
maintained. He writes then: ‘‘It is with feelings pain- 
ful in the extreme that we at length have to chronicle 
the beginning of Civil War.’’ He reminds his readers 
of the duties of Christian people—‘watchfulness, as 
times of excitement are not times of Grace’’; the exer- 
cise of patience, and prayer for those in authority. 

On May 24, he gives notice that the Seminary was 
to be closed, ay the students were anxious to be at 
home. This is the last issue of the paper until the 
following November, when he began publication in 
Richmond, reducing the paper in size and number of 
pages as necessity demanded. He explains that the 
abrupt cessation in May was due to the occupation 
of Alexandria by Federal troops; and the delay in 
resuming publication to his expectations that the 
enemy would soon be driven from the city, or else the 
war would end. Now he is established in Richmond, 
and here he stayed, never failing to publish another 
number until the very day of the evacuation of the 
eapital city. 

We could wish that space poriated: some quotations 
from the restrained articles which appeared during 
the war. As exchanges were few, the editor was put 
to it to fill his pages with readable matter and yet 
not .discuss the only topic which occupied men’s 
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thoughts. In one of the first war numbers there is a 
prayer ‘‘slightly altered,’’ which was suggested for 
use in the churches in the Confederacy. It had been 
written by the then Archbishop of Canterbury during 
the war Philip of Spain waged against Elizabeth in the 
sixteenth century. Dr. Sprigg recommends it as a 
‘‘sublime spiritual supplication,’’ but it also shows a 
familiarity on the part of the writer with the impre- 
catory psalms. 

The summer after the end of the war saw the reap- 
pearance of the Southern Churchman which for six 
months at first was issued only every two weeks. Dr. 
Sprigg explains that his office had twice been burned, 
his subscription list had been lost, he had no books, 
and very poor mailing facilities. He started a new, 
‘““New Series, Vol. I, No. 1.’’, and so far as we know 
the Churchman has never failed to appear regularly 
from that day to this. He warns his readers, ‘‘the edi- 
tor not being .a politician and the paper being pub- 
lished for Church purposes, the discussion of political 
subjects will form no part of his plan. There is a 
Kingdom higher than any of the kingdoms of this 
world which will be in existence. when the head of 
every earthly ruler lies low in the dust.’’ 

So, under this good man, the paper grew again 
from small beginnings. He had many storms to 
weather, but so ably did he pilot his craft that it was 
announced in the Council in 1880 that the Diocese, © 
thinking it could now stand without Diocesan backing, 
had sold to him its interest and good will in the 
enterprise. The paper at this time presented the 
physical aspect which forms the earliest recollections 
of many of its readers today, a large sheet with the 
name in enormous letters all across the top of the 
first page. It presented solid reading straight through 
to the bottom of the last page. The earliest—and for 
a long time the only—illustrations were the tiny bells 
which appeared in the advertisement of the MeShane 
Company and Ne Bell Foundry Company. Shortly 
before Dr. Sprigg gave up the paper, he changed its 
size to that of a magazine of some twenty-four pages, 
half the size of the former sheets. 

When Dr. Sprigg found his editorial duties too heavy 
for his advancing year, he sold his interests and an- 
nounced the change in his last issue. ‘‘ With this num- 
ber of the Southern Churchman,’’ he writes, ‘‘my 


Rev. 


W. Russell Bowie, D. D., 
1920-1923. 


connection with it ceases— Its good will has been 
bought by the Protestant Episcopal Churchman Com- 
pany, who have appointed the Rev. William Meade _ 
Clark of St. James’ Church, Richmond, its editor- << 
have been connected with it for forty-four ears. Mar 

and great changes have occurred since then, but a 
the hands of God.’’ ‘‘Few editors,’’ writes his 
cessor, ‘‘ wielded a stronger pen and ‘the conane 
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convictions for evangelical truth was recognized far 
and wide. Under him the paper grew and prospered 
and his services to the Church as a writer in its col- 
umns are matters of history.”’ 


The new company owed its existence, we are told, 
“‘to the earnest desire of many Virginia Episcopalians 
to perpetuate as far as possible the old Southern 
Churchman, so well known for its sound religion and 
loyalty to the doctrine, discipline and worship of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church.’’ 


The Rev. Mr. Clark is too well remembered by the 
readers of this paper to need introduction here. The 
son of the Rev. John T. Clark, he was reared in a 
country parish in Virginia. He attended the Uni- 
versity of Virginia and graduated from the Theologica) 
Seminary of Virginia. He came to Richmond as rec- 
tor of St. James’ Church shortly before his election 
as editor of the paper, remaining at this post for nearly 
fifteen years, his tenure of office being second only 
to that of his predecessor. In addition to the work 
demanded by his large and growing church and his edi- 
torial work, Dr. Clark gave his services generously to 
the needs of the Diocese. He attended six General 


Rev. Joseph Dunn, D. D. 
1924-1927. 


Conventions as Deputy, where his ability was called 
to the service of the General Church. Active to the 
end of his life, he was the only editor except the 
founder of the paper to die in office. In announcing 
his death in the Churchman, a friend wrote: ‘‘A 
Prince has fallen in Israel. The Rev. William Meade 
Clark, editor of the Southern Churchman, died at his 
home in Richmond after a long illness, and now rests 
from his labors. Soon after the organization of the 
Southern Churchman Company, Dr. Clark was ap- 
pointed editor, a position he held to the day of his 
death. He was not a dilettante writer of idle space- 
fillers, but these columns always expressed the strong 
individual convictions of a vigorous and well-balanced 
mind. He avoided controversy and contented himself 
with the positive affirmation of essential truths and 
the advocacy of those things which made for the 
progress of the Church and the Kingdom of God. His 
trumpet gave forth no uncertain sound and his words 
had weight and power—His zeal for the cause of mis- 
sions and his special interest in the work of the 
Church among the colored people are known to every 
reader of the Southern Churchman—With unclouded 
vision, unconquered and unafraid, he slept upon his 
shield.’? — ihe 
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As Dr. Clark’s successor the Churchman Company 
chose the Rev. Edward L. Goodwin, D. D., rector of St. 
James’ Church, Ashland, Va. He was the son of the 
Rev. Frederick D. Goodwin, I., and the father of the 
present bishop-coadjutor of Virginia. Like all the 


Rev. R. Cary Montague, D. D. 
1924-1927. 


elerical editors of the Southern Churchman, Dr. Good- 
win was a graduate of the Virginia Seminary. His 
ministry was spent in Virginia with the exception of 
two years when he was at Grace Church, Charleston, 
S. C. He was secretary and historiographer of the 
Diocese of Virginia for a number of years. 


Soon after Dr. Goodwin had assumed his new du- 
ties Europe was plunged into war, and the echoes 
of the conflict had an almost immediate effect upon the 


Langbourne M. Williams, 
1927-1931. 


life in America. Dr. Goodwin felt his responsibility 
keenly; the more so, as it became apparent that this 
country would sooner or later be involved in the 
maelstrom. He endeavored to guide the minds of his 
readers without prejudice to judge the issues before 
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them. A whole-hearted supporter of the President, 
his editorials at this time speak wise counsel and deep 
insight into the after affects of so demoralizing a ¢ca- 
tastrophe. Two members of his staff left the Church- 
man office for service in France, the remainder ecar- 
ried on without additional assistance. The strain of 


Alfred B. Williams. 
1927-1929. 


the years and impaired health made it necessary for 
him to resign his post in 1923. The Churchman Com- 
pany elected him consulting editor and his chair was 
taken by his able assistant, the Rev. W. Russell Bowie, 
DAD! 

The following tribute was paid to Dr. Goodwin by 
Dr. Bowie, it also defines the sphere which the South- 
ern Churchman endeavored to fill in the homes of its 
readers. ‘‘It has been many months since Dr. Goodwin 
was able to come to the office of the Southern Church- 
man, and it was hard for those who came in and 
out of the office to realize that it was the same place, 
when that gracious figure with the dignity and cour- 
tesy of an older generation was not there. He had 
succeeded in the editorial chair the brilliant and witty 
William Meade Clark. In temperament the two men 
were very different, but in théir devotion to the same 
ideals for the Church at large for this whole paper 
they were alike. They made it express the evangelical 
piety, the human warmth, and the simplicity of reli- 
gious emphasis which have long been congenial to the 
spirit of that which has spread far and wide as ‘‘ Vir- 
ginia Churchmanship.’’ What the Southern Churchman 
received from Dr. Goodwin, as it had received from Dr. 
Clark before him, is an abiding heritage and through 
all the changing thought and the changing years, those 
who conduct this paper now can have no higher am- 
bition than to keep the paper true to the sound and 
sweet ideals which Edward L. Goodwin, like his prede- 
cessors, represented.’’ 

Dr. Bowie, though rector of the largest chureh in 
Richmond, found time to edit the paper for something 
over a year. He had able assistance and kept the 
Southern Churchman true to its ideals as he had said 
he would. In his first editorial he wrote: ‘‘The South- 
ern Churchman will continue to stand for exactly what 
it has been standing for ever since the present. editor 
has known it. It will try to express the simple and 
vital religion of its evangelical and missionary inheri- 
tance, it will remember and try to make its own the 
motto of the old Virginia Seminary, ‘‘Seek the truth: 
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come whence it may, cost what it will.’’ On accepting 
a call to become rector of Grace Church, New York, 
Dr. Bowie resigned the paper, but consented to re- 
main on the staff as consulting editor. He was sue- 
ceeded by the Rev. Joseph B. Dunn, D. D., whose 
ministry of thirty years was spent in Virginia. He had 
been an aetive member of the General Convention since 
1910, and brought to his task a sympathetic under- 
standing and love of that type of Christian thought 
and living which is associated with the name of the 
Chureh in Virginia. Although Dr. Dunn had the 
able assistance of the Rev. R. Cary Montague, D. D., 
in his editorial duties, illness in his family compelled 
him to resign in January, 1927. 

And now, for the first time in its history, the paper 
had a layman as editor, Mr. Langbourne M. Williams, 
the president of the Board of Managers, undertook the 
editorial duties. His simple faith, his strong uphold- 
ing of the old ways of Virginia Churchmanship, his 
vigorous attacks upon all whom he believed to be dis- 
loyal to the faith as this Church hath received it are 
still remembered by our readers. He was ably assisted 
as editorial writers by Mr. Alfred L. Williams for a 
period, and by the Ven. Frederick W. Nieve, D. D., 
who still continues the editorship of his own page. 

Mr. Williams died in 1931. The Rev. Charles W. 
Sheerin, rector of Grace and Holy Trinity Church, was 
asked to assume the editorship and has continued in 
that position to the present. Among the many duties 
of his pastoral charge, his leadership of the annual 
Diocesan Fall Campaign and his wide interests in eivie 
affairs, he has found the time to write strongly and 
fearlessly of the problems and movements of the life 
of today. 

It will cause sincere regret to many readers that 
his early removal from Richmond to Chattanooga will 
necessarily sever his connections with this paper. He 
carries with him the good wishes of the Southern 
Churchman in his new work. 

We look with ‘satisfaction at the past of the old 
paper, which has been good. The work of the editors 
has been strong, incisive and courageous, The South- 


Rev. 


Charles W. Sheerin, 
1931——_ 


ern Churchman has always stood for a recognized type 
of Churechmanship, to which we see people returning 
today, in a new appreciation of its simplicity and 
strength. That the paper may still give to its readers. 
the same strong courage and simple exposition of the — 
Faith, is the hope of all those who are now responsible ~ 
for its continued existence. May its usefulness bless 
the homes to which it goes, for still another century. 
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A HUNDRED YEARS 


To have survived a hundred years, and still 

To stand undaunted for the Truth and Right; 
When days are dark, to shed a steadfast light, 

Is an achievement wrought through good and ill. 


So well and deeply rooted in the past, 
There should be finer fruit than e’er before, 
And from the mine of truth a richer ore, ~ 


Proving her right, new centuries to last. 


Frederick W. Neve. 


The Only True Basis of Unity 


Love occupies the same place in the moral and 
spiritual sphere as the sun does in the physical. St. 
Paul places love first among the Fruits of the Spirit, 
not only because love is the greatest of them all, but 
because the others grow out of it and cannot exist 
without it. This, of course, is because God Himself 
is Love, and His greatest works in relation to man- 
kind, such as man’s creation, and above all, his re- 
demption by the coming of Christ into the world, are 
manifestations of the Divine Love, *‘For God so loved 
the world that He gave His only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in Him should not perish but 
have everlasting life.’’ What is more, the Gospel not 
only proclaims God’s love to man, but also teaches 
that the whole duty of man consists in his love to 
God and his love to his fellowmen. 


Love the Supreme Motive of Human Life. 


Love, too, is the supreme motive of human life, be- 
cause love to God makes obedience to His will a pleas- 
ure, rather than a hard duty; that is*to’say, it brings 
the will of man into harmony with the will of God. 
Again St. Paul says:—‘‘Love worketh no ill to his 
neighbor, therefore love is the fulfilling of the law’’; 
because, as he says again, that all the various duties 
which we owe to our fellowman can be summed up In 
that one saying:—‘‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.’ 


The Main Duty of the Christian Church. 


The Christian religion, therefore, is based upon love, 
because, ‘‘Love is of God, for God is Love.’’ And 
it is the chief duty of the Christian Church to mani- 
fest this truth as clearly as possible to the world 
in obedience to our Lord’s supreme command to His 
followers: ‘‘A new commandment I give unto you, that 
ye love one another; as I have loved you, that ye also 
love one another. By this shall all men know that 
ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to another. 3 
St. John 13:34-35. it is clear that the Christian 
Church has sadly failed in the fulfilment of this duty, 


with the result that there has been a very serious 
lass in her power to influences the world, 


The Influence Upon the Heathen of Christian Brother- 
hood. 

It was once said:—‘See how these Christians love 
one another.’ And this was probably one of the chief 
reasons why the heathen in the first days of Christi- 
anity embraced the Christian religion. It afforded a 
very strong and convincing proof of its truth, but 
those words could not be said now as they were then. 
The present divided condition of Christendom serves as 
one of the principal hindrances to belief in Christi- 
anity instead of servine as an unmistakable testimony 
to its divine origin. 


The First Step to Unity. 

As was suggested in a former article, the first step 
to Christian Unity must be based upon Love. Love is 
the foundation upon which Christ founded His Church, 
since the reconciliation of God and man was brought’ 
about by the supreme sacrifice which He made upon 
the Cross, out of love to mankind. We can hardly; 
claim to be followers of the Master if we are not will-: 
ing to show our love to Him by obeying His express. 
command that we should make manifest to the world 
our love to one another. It is by no means necessary , 
to delay any longer our duty in this respect by waiting 
till we have solved all the intellectual difficulties and 
problems of organization which now keep us apart. 
There is no reason why we should not enter into a 
Pact of Christian Brotherhood which would make 
manifest to the world that although we may differ 
in opinion on many things, that we are one in our 
devotion to Christ, and in love towards one another. 


Love the Girdle of Perfectness. 

Love is spoken of by St. Paul as the ‘‘Bond of Per- 
fectness,’’ or perhaps we may interpret it as the girdle 
of perfection, which clasps together in one the mem- 
bers ef Christ’s Body. We believe that if we could 
only get together on the basis of love other difficul- 
ties and problems would be much easier of solution, 
since they could be approached in a more brotherly 
way. Love is in itself a solvent, and thus able to 
melt obstacles which intellectual arguments might 
only serve to harden and make more difficult to re- 
move. 

(Continued on page 17.) 
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Kind Words That Help 


And inspire to greater efforts. Letters of appreciation and encouragement commemorative of our one hundred 
years of work and service for the Church. 


OF INESTIMABLE VALUE. 

God be Praised for the Centennial of the South- 
ERN CHURCHMAN, a journal that has been of ines- 
timable value to very many families, fulfilling well the 
mission of a Church paper. One of my earliest memo- 
ries is the weekly coming of this Churchman to our 
home, where it had a place by my Bible and Prayer 
Book. Its columns have been filled with wholesome 
instruction for the young, as well as spiritual comfort 
for the careworn and doubting. Its missionary infor- 
mation has been an uplift to the whole Church. Long 
life to this loyal publication. 

Rt. Rev. James R. Winchester, 
Retired Bishop, Memphis, Tenn. 


STAUNCH LOYALTY. 

My acquaintance with the Southern Churchman be- 
gan fifty years ago with my rectorship of ‘‘Old St. 
John’s’’ in Richmond, Virginia, Easter Day, 1884. I 
think that I have steadily been a subscriber to the 
paper since that date. 

There seems to be no valid argument against the 
necessity of what we call Church papers, such as the 
Southern Churchman. 

The Southern Churchman has always made a special 
appeal to the family and to the young people in it. 

I have admired the staunch loyalty of the Southern 
Churchman to the Protestant Episcopal Church con- 
sistently with its practical friendliness towards breth- 
ren of other names. On the other hand, the Southern 
Churchman has not been narrow in its relationship to 
those within the Church who differ from its views. 

For the sake of the Church at large, I wish for the 
progress as a Church paper of the Southern Churchman 
through the new century upon which by God’s bless- 
ing, it is about to enter. Lewis W. Burton, 

Lexington, Ky. Retired Bishop. 


A CENTURY OF USEFULNESS. 

My heartiest congratulations to the Southern 
Churchman as it rounds out a century of continuous 
publication. You have done a splendid piece of work 
and the Church is the richer because of your contri- 
bution to its usefulness. Every week a copy of the 
Southern Churchman comes to my desk and I keep 
it in my office where many of my clergy drop in and 
look at it. I wish they would be contributors to help 
you, but since many of them cannot do it I am glad 
to be the medium of their acquaintance with your 
paper. May you be strengthened for another century 
of usefulness and blessing to the Church. 

Sincere good wishes to you, 

Warren L. Rogers, 
Bishop of Ohio. 


LOYAL TO THE FAITH. 

Learning that with the issue of January 5, the South- 
ern Churchman will have rounded out a century of 
continuous publication, I am taking this opportunity 
to send felicitations and all good wishes on this im- 
portant anniversary. 

One of my boyhood memories is the assembling of 
the family for Sunday afternoon reading of the South- 
ern Churchman, and I have been a reader for many 
years, with much interest and, I trust, with profit. 

It is a matter of profound satisfaction to many of 
us that we have in the South a Church paper, loyal to 
the faith and edited with ability and knowledge of our 
people. Also I like to read the news of our.Southern 
Dioceses, which can always be found in your columns. 

James Craik Morris, 
Bishop of Louisiana. 


A TESTIMONY TO WORTH. 

Will you permit me to congratulate the Southern 
Churchman upon its one hundred years of continuous 
publication? 

The allotted span of man was threescore years and 
ten, and if he lives to that age, his years are a vindica- 
tion of his physical and moral worth. For a Chureh 
paper to have lived for one hundred vears is a testi- 
mony to its intrinsic and appreciated worthwhileness. 
I hope that the Southern Churchman may live to be as 
old as Methuselah. 

It is altogether impossible to over-estimate the serv- 
ice of a Church paper in the life and work of the 
church, and I could only wish that the subscription list 
of the Southern Churchman, as indeed the subserip- 
tion list of all our Church papers, was coterminons 
with the entire membership of the Episcopal Church. 

With renewed congratulations, and best wishes, 

Faithfully yours, 
H. P. Almon Abbott, 


Lexington, Ky. Bishop of Lexington. 


FAITHFUL SERVICE. 

I sincerely congratulate the Southern Churchman 
on the oece¢asion of its Centennial. 

During all these hundred years it has rendered a 
faithful service to the Church in the South. Facing 
the problems which confront the Church today a cam- 
paign is planned ‘‘to reinvigorate the life of the 
Church and to rehabilitate its general, diocesan and 
parochial work.’’ 

I think this will have to be done by education and 
not by exhortation, and surely one of the best means. 
of education is the Church paper. 

We will not have thoroughly loyal Churchmen until 
we have thoroughly informed Churchmen. 

May the Southern Churchman through many more 


years carry on its fine work of education and informa- — 


tion. H. J. Mikell, 


Bishop of Atlanta. 


A STEADY WITNESS. 

Naturally you know that whatever I hear that en- 
larges my hope for the Southern Churchman’s increased 
usefulness is a definite satisfaction. Had I the ability 
it is one of the enterprises that I should esteem it a 
high privilege to make financially competent for the 
good work that waits for it. ; 

When one thinks of the steady witness that that old 
paper has born to integrity and rightness of living, one 
cannot but feel grateful that men who are competent 
have been moved upon to strengthen it and to make 
it better known. 

If by some means the Church could be made able 
to know the Southern Churchman. I do not believe 


there would be any further question about its sup- — 


port. 
Very truly yours, 
A. 8. Lloyd, 
Bishop Suffragan of New York. — 


WISDOM WITH AGE. 
Please let me express my great appreciation of the 
Southern Churchman as now edited and published. 


Congratulations are due the paper for having lived 
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and worked for a century, but more than that, our 


thanks are given to God that with age there is also 


wisdom, . 
Multitudes of FUR readers are grateful for y 
loyalty to the Church, and to the Scriptures, fo 


helpful editorials, your Home Department, and your” 


news columns, te 
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I read and respect all our Church weeklies, but the 
Southern Churchman is the one I give most often to 
those in search of spiritual comfort and information, 
with a minimum of controversy, concerning the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church. 

May our children in the faith read your Bi-Centen- 
nial Number and enjoy it as we do your One Hun- 
dredth Birthday issue. 

Faithfully yours, 
E. Cecil Seaman, 
Bishop of North Texas. 


EXCELLENT SERVICE. 
My dear Mr. Sheerin :— 

I have just heard that you are to celebrate the one 
hundredth anniversary of the Southern Churchman, 
and I beg to say :— 

I am glad to make a small contribution to the cele- 
bration of your centennial. As a subscriber for forty 
years and more, I congratulate the management of the 
Southern Churchman upon its excellent service to the 
Church in the ‘‘promotion of piety and the diffusion 
of religious and general intelligence’’, and I assure 
you of my prayers for God’s continued blessing upon 
you, and I am, 


Very sincerely yours, 
Thos. F. Gailor, 
Bishop of Tennessee. 


READ WITH INTEREST. 

The Southern Churchman is subscribed for by the 
Executive Council of the Diocese of Maryland and has 
its place on the table in the Waiting Room of the 
Diocesan House. It is read with interest and profit 
by many persons awaiting appointments or committee 
meetings. 

I cannot recall when I did not know and read the 
Southern Churchman and commend it to those who 
wish a combined Church news and religious paper. 

Edward T. Helfenstein, 
Bishop of Maryland. 


In reply to your letter of the sixth: I regret to say 
that I cannot comply with your request for a word 
of commendation in behalf of the Southern Churchman 
simply because I have never been a reader of this pub- 
lication and do not now subscribe to it. I feel that 
this is my fault, however, and not that of the paper, 
for I frequently hear both clergymen and laymen of 
this diocese refer to its worth with appreciation. 

With hearty congratulations upon the completion 
of one hundred years of continuous publication, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Edwin A. Penick, 
Bishop of North Carolina. 


ZEAL FOR MISSIONS. 

My dear Mr. Sheerin: 

The Living Church salutes and congratulates the 
Southern Churchman on its one hundredth birthday. 

The year 1835 has great significance for Wisconsin 
as well as Virginia. In that year Bishop Kemper was 
chosen as the first Missionary Bishop of our Church 
and in due time, having surveyed all of the unregen- 
erate parts of the world, he selected Wisconsin as his 
permanent see and home. In the same year the South- 
ern Churchman was launched with a missionary zeal 
and enthusiasm that continues to the present day. 

May the Southern Churchman have many more years 
of devoted service to our Lord and His Church. 

Very truly yours, 
Clifford P, Morehouse, 

Editor. 


yoy) | °A HELPFUL MEDIUM. 3 
*T am interested to learn that on January 5 a special 
issue of the Southern Churchman. will be published, 
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celebrating the one hundredth anniversary of your 
publeation. 

I take the liberty of sending you my congratulations, 
and of saying that we have always found the Southern 
Churchman very helpful in relation to the advertise- 
ments which we have published therein in behalf of 
our subsidiary corporations. 

T hope that the Southern Churchman wil] enjoy many 
more years of successful and useful service to the 
Church. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Bradford B. Locke, 
Executive Vice-President. 


ITS PLACE IN THE HOME. 

I send to the Southern Churchman on the celebra- 
tion of its one hundredth anniversary my hearty con- 
gratulations; with the hope it may continue to fill the 
place in the Chureh for which it was founded. No 
other Church paper has ever filled the place in the 
home which the Southern Churchman has, and cer- 
tainly this 1s more needed today than ever before. 

It was my privilege to enjoy and be helped by it, 
from my early childhood as it has been with many 
others. While that is most important to every home 
that, however, is not all the paper stands for. The 
Southern Churchman keeps one in touch each week 
with all matters of interest in the Church and states 
with fairness the many questions of the present day 
with a reason for or against, without being partisan 
or controversial. 

I trust it may continue to grow in influence and 
helpfulness. 

Faithfully yours. 
W. L. Gravatt, 
Bishop of West Virginia. 


MAINTAINS THE BEST. 
For considerably more than fifty years I have been 
a grateful reader and student of the Southern Church- 
man. In all that time I have known no other religious 
publication which has shown such a combination of 
evangelical enthusiasm, of thorough-going loyalty to 
the Church, and of sanctified common sense in dealing 
with religious and ecclesiastical problems. Particu- 
larly I congratulate the new management upon its 
ability to maintain that which was best in the past 
history of the paper, and yet to strike a twentieth 
century note which must inevitably give it a wider in- 
fluence. May God’s increasing blessing be with the 
Southern Churchman through the years to come! 
Ernest Millmore Stires, 
Bishop of Long Island, New York. 


SATISFACTORY RECORD. 

Congratulations upon the celebration of the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the Southern Churchman, and 
good wishes for the continuance of its splendid work 
for Christ and the Church, 

Satisfactory record of the first hundred years gives 
promisé of increasing ministry for good in the future. 

May the elarity of vision and devotion to truth 
which has characterized the Southern Churchman, ac- 
company it as it goes down the years. 

Faithfully yours, 
Wilson R. Stearly, 
Bishop of Newark, New Jersey. 


DESERVES GRATITUDE OF CHURCH PEOPLE. 
I congratulate the Southern Churchman upon the 
celebration of its one hundredth anniversary. Such 
long life and such a useful life deserves the gratitude 
and appreciation of all Church people. The Southern 
Churchman has always stood for one of the great tradi- 
(Continued on page 15.) 
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KIND WORDS. 
(Continued from page 13.) 

tions of the Episcopal Church in this country, namely, 
its evangelical character, and has been and is one of 
the great agents for the preservation of that tradition 
without which the Church could in no way fulfill its 
functions. 

Faithfully yours, 

Cameron J. Davis, 
Bishop of Western New York. 


AN ADMIRABLE FAMILY PAPER. 

I have always felt that the Southern Churchman 
was an admirable family paper, and am bound to be- 
lieve that, under your Editorship, it must grow in 
favor and popularity. It is to be regretted that so 
few of our Church people throughout the country sub- 
seribe to a Church paper which is the only medium by 
and through which we can give our people informa- 
tion concerning their Church, its needs and its prog- 
ress. 

Wishing you abundant suceess. and with very cor- 
dial good wishes, I am, 

Faithfully yours, 
James E. Freeman, 
Bishop of Washington, D. C. 


APPEALS TO FAMILY LIFE. 

IT congratulate the Southern Churchman on the one 
hundredth anniversary of its existence. This paper 
has been for these hundred years a valuable member 
of the Chureh press, especially in the features im which 
it appeals to the family life of our people, and I ear- 
nestly hope that it may be supported and be success- 
ful in its new enterprise at the beginning of its second 
eentury. 

Frederick F. Reese, 


Bishop of Georgia. 


HEARTY CONGRATULATIONS. 

IT understand that the Southern Churchman is to cele- 
brate its one hundredth anniversary early in January 
of 1935, and am very happy to join its many friends 
in extending, first of all, my hearty congratulations for 
the anniversary, and further the hope that your paper 
may find its way into the homes of more and more of 
our people. 

Faithfully yours, 
Clinton 8. Quin, 
Bishop of Texas. 


COURAGE TO SURVIVE. 

We appreciate the courage it takes to survive one 
hundred years in the field of Religious Journalism and 
we evidence that appreciation in the number of sub- 
seribers you have in this parish. 

Cordially yours, 
G. I. Hiller, 
Rector, Trinity Church, Miami. 


A REAL ACHIEVEMENT. 

Having learned with great pleasure that you are to 
celebrate the one hundredth anniversary of the South- 
ern Churchman on January 5, I want to send you my 
eongratulations and best wishes. 

The publication of a paper for so long a time is in 
itself a real achievement. But when I think of the 
great service to the Church that the Southern Church- 
man has rendered I am moved by a deep appreciation. 

May your second century be even more prolific in 
good works, and attended by greater prosperity! 

Yours sincerely, 
Theodore Partrick, Jr., 
Rector, Church of the Good Shepherd. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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DESERVES SUPPORT. 

While I have never been a regular reader of the 
Southern Churchman, I know something of the place 
which it holds in the hearts of devoted Church peo- 
ple, especially in the South, and I congratulate you on 
its one hundredth anniversary. 

There is important service to be rendered by the 
Southern Churchman, and there would seem to be 
every reason to believe that under its present editorial 
direction that service will be rendered in such a way 
as to deserve the encouragement and support of all 
who have at heart the welfare of the Protestant Epis- 
eopal Church. 

Please be sure of my earnest wishes for your sue- 
cess. 

Faithfully yours, 
Charles C. Gilbert. 


REPLETE WITH NEWS. 


For several years I have been a subscriber to the 
Southern Churchman, and have always enjoyed read- 
ing it. It is replete with the current news of the 
Church, and its pages devoted to the home and fire- 
side are interesting and refreshing. I congratulate 
you on its approaching one hundredth anniversary on 
January 5, and trust it may have many more years of 
usefulness in the Church. 

Faithfully yours, 
David Lincoln Ferris. 


IS WORTH READING. 


Befcre me lies the Southern Churchman, ‘‘ Volume 
99, Number 517’, a fine Christmas number. 

The Southern Churchman is rounding the century 
post along with its contemporary, The Spirit of Mis- 
sions. At such a time I am reminded that when the 
pioneers of our Diocese of Southern Ohio came here, 
this part of the Western country had been but re- 
cently a county of old Virginia. Before that, young 
George Washington had paddled past the sites of our 
future river towns. Many of our charter members emi- 
erated from the Old Dominion. 

So it is with these thoughts of past associations in 
mind that I rejoice to see the Southern Churchman un- 
der your strong Board of Directors and your own ad- 
mirable editorship, entering its second century. 

The Southern Churchman is worth reading. With 
the betterment which | see you propose, it deserves to 
double its circulation, and more. 

IT look confidently to the great help which the South- 
ern Churchman with the other general Chureh papers 
will render to the Church in our Forward Movement. 

Godspeed to you in the coming years. 

Yours cordially, 
Henry W. Hobson, 
Bishop of Southern Ohio. 


AN HONORED PLACE. 


I send you a word of hearty congratulation upon 
the one hundredth anniversary of the Southern Church- 
man, which occurs January 5, 1935. 

The Southern Churchman has an honored place on 
the table devoted to Church papers in our Diocesan 
Offices. We are so near Virginia, Maryland and West 
Virginia that we are fortunate in having a number of 
our clergy who hail from those states. Also, our par- 
ishes have many Southerners in them and the Southern 
Churchman is read with interest. 

Congratulating the Southern Churchman upon its 
honorable record of a hundred years and trusting that 
the next century may be one of increasing interest and 
suecess, I am, 

Sineerely yours, 
- Alexander Mann, 
Bishop of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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1835 and Before 
By the Reverend George MacLaren Brydon, D. D., 


Historiographer of the Diocese of Virginia. 


The yeer 1835, which saw the first issue of the 
Southern Churchman, has always been looked upon as 
one of vital importance in the history of the Episcopal 
Church. At the General Convention held in that year 
a definite missionary policy was inaugurated which 
in its continuance and development to the present day 
has extended the Church to every section of our coun- 
try and sent its missionaries in a continuing stream to 
China and Japan, to Brazil and Africa. That Conven- 
tion declared that every member of the Episcopal 
Church was ipso facto a member of its Missionary So- 
ciety—and it sent out the first missionary Bishops into 
sections of the United States where Dioceses had not 
already been organized. ; 

This present year, therefore, marks the Centennial 
Anniversary of a Church weekly paper and a Church 
policy. It would be contrary to the genius of the paper 
not to link the two together. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church reached in 1835 
the fiftieth anniversary of its organization as a Na- 
tional Church. During that fifty years it had grown 
from the groups of members of the Anglican Com- 
munion in the original thirteen states, disorganized 
and shattered by the Revolution into a strongly estab- 
lished and well organized body. The four Bishops 
of 1790, Seabury of Connecticut, Provoost of New 
York, White of Pennsylvania and Madison of Vir- 
ginia, had become sixteen Bishops by 1835. New Dio- 
ceses had been organized as members of the Episco- 
pal Church, moving into newly settled territory, had 
established congregations and called ministers from 
states to the North and East. No effort had been 
made as yet by the Church itself to undertake the 

-organization of a Missionary field. It is of profound 
interest to know that prior to 1835, with the exception 
of Ohio, organized in 1818, and Michigan in 18382, the 
Episcopal Church had no organization west of the Mis- 
sissippi nor north of the Ohio. 

The twenty years previous to 1835 had been a pros- 
perous period for the Episcopal Church and fertile in 
the beginnings of new movements. It has been said 
that the passing of a generation after 1785 was re- 
quired before the Church could become truly American 
in spirit. The older generation of Clergy, trained un- 
der colonial conditions and ordained in England before 
1776, could and did organize the Church in the United 
States. After the Revolution but not until a new gener- 
ation of clergy and laity, reared under the conditions 
of a free America, came into power in the counsels 
of the Church, did it really begin to spread and grow. 
The House of Bishops at the General Convention of 
1811 in Baltimore consisted of ‘‘two old gentlemen 
sitting before the fire in the rector’s study’’ at St. 
Paul’s Rectory and report was made to that Conven- 
tion that the Church in Virginia seemed, humanly 
speaking, to be hopelessly dead. 

Between 1810 and 1820, a new generation came into 
power and the new life began. The formation of 
Bible Societies and Tract Societies, and the movements 
which culminated in the establishment of the General 
Theological Seminary, and, a little later the Virginia 
Theological Seminary, all had their inception in this 
decade. One of the first, strongest and most vital 
movements in the life of the Church in the Southern 
States, was the organiation of the American Coloniza- 
tion Society in 1816, formed for the purpose of freeing 
Negroes from slavery and sending them hack to estab- 
lish and develop a free Christian State in Africa. Very 
little has been written of the work of this, Society, but 
it had a strong and widespread organization, .continu- 
ing in existence until just before the outbreak of the 
War Between the States. The Episcopal Church was 
especially interested in this work. Pishop Meade was 


for a time its general agent and visited other Southern 
States in its interests, going on one occasion to Sa- 
vannah, Georgia, to look after a shipload of native 
Africans smuggled in to be sold as slaves. The Na- 
tional Congress and some of the States made appro- 
priations to the Colonization Society and, uuder the 
Federal laws, more than one ship loaded with Africans, . 
being smuggled into this country, was captured by 
Federal and State authorities and their hapless pris- 
oners delivered to the American Colonization Society 
to be returned to Africa. Under this Society, Libe- 
ria was established, the first shipload of Negroes being 
sent out in 1820 and the second in January, 1821— 
in each case under the charge, as general agent and 
missionary, of an Episcopal minister, the Rev. Sam- 
uel Bacon of the Diocese of Pennsylvania in 1820, the 
Rey. Joseph R. Andrus of the Diocese of Virginia in 
1821. 

The interest of the Episcopal Church in Foreign 
Missions began with Liberia in 1821. The Rev. Benja- 
min Allen of Philadelphia, writing in 1823 to Mrs. 
Eliabeth Page of Shelly, in Virginia, said that the 
Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church was just establishing a school 
for children in Liberia and he was writing to groups 
of ladies in different sections asking them to make 
garments to be sent to the little Negro children—so 
early was the Woman’s Auxiliary idea born in the 
Episcopal Church! 

The District of Columbia, which then included the 
towns of Georgetown on the Maryland side at the up- 
per end, and Alexandria on the Virginia side at the 
lower, with the straggling muddy village of Washing- 
ton in between, was between 1815 and 1820 becoming 
a strong center for the Episcopal Church. The new 
life of the Diocese of Virginia which began in 1814 
with the election of Bishop Moore had its center in 
Alexandria. The Rey. Dr. William H. Wilmer of St. 
Paul’s Church, the Rev. Oliver Morris of Christ Church, 
and Judge Bushrod Washington were residents of 
Alexandria, and, aided by the Rev. John Dunn of Lees- 
burg, and the young newly ordained priest, William 
Meade, were the moving spirits in its revival. Dr. 
‘Wilmer was the outstanding clergyman of the group. 
He was one of the moving spirits in the organization of 
the American Colonization Society and the Protestant 
Episcopal Education Society, and beginning in 1816, 


_published in the District of Columbia The Theological 


Repository, a Church magazine, which continued in 
existence for a fruitful period of years, being devoted 
to the interests of the Colonization Society and the 
education of young men for the ministry. Under his 
leadership, the Theological Professorship was estab- 
lished at William and Mary College, and when that 
proved to be a failure, he started the Virginia Theo- 
logical Seminary in his vwn rectory at Alexandria, 
with himself as one of the two professors. He was 
also the first rector of St. John’s Church in Washing- 
ton, and was the President of the House of Deputies 
of the General Convention for five meetings, until his 
death in 1827. : 

The Church in Virginia was blessed with great lead- 
ers during that period: Bishop Moore, the ‘‘restorer 
of paths to walk in,’’ who died in 1841; William H. 
Wilmer, and William Meade, who became assistant 
Bishop in 1829. Bishop Meade had been growing in 
influence and power in the Church in Virginia‘ until, 
after the death of Dr. Wilmer, he became the out- ~- 
standing leader among the clergy of the Diocese...He _ 
was the greatest of the long line of Virginia Bishops. — 
Dominant in his influence in the Churech—an A . 
of righteousness and higher moral standards 
and conduct, his life has made a greater impres 
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the Caurch and the moral life of the State at large 
than perhaps any other man who ever lived within 
its borders. He was one of the great leaders of the 
Evangelicals in the meetings of General Convention 
and throughout the whole Church. 

When the year 1835 dawned and the first issue of the 
Southern Churchman came from the press, the Chureh 
in the United States was just bringing to birth the 
missionary movement which sent Jackson Kemper as 
the first Bishop across the Mississippi to Missouri, and 
three years later, Leonidas Polk as Bishop to Arkansas. 
Bishop William White of Pennsylvania, the patriarch 
of the American Episcopal Church, was still living, as 
was also Chief Justice John Marshall of Virginia, two 
links still living to bind the Church to the era of Revo- 
lution. Bishops Moore and Meade in Virginia were 
at the height of their influence; the Colonization So- 
ciety and the Theological Seminary were growing in 
influence and power; the Church was alive, and strain- 
ing at the leash, eager to reach out into new fields and 
a greater sphere of usefulness. How that growth has 
come, the problems, the strife, the development, of the 
hundred years since that day has been recorded from 
week to week in the pages of the century-old Church 
newspaper. 

The Evangelical Churchmanship to whose interests 
the Southern Churchman has always been devoted, 
was by long odds the dominant school of thought in 
the Episcopal Church during the first fifty years. 
Bishop Hobart of New York, who died in 1830, had 
been the leader of the ‘‘High Church’’ group in his 
day, and there are intimations of growing differences 
of opinion and beginnings of strife between the High 
Church and Low Church elements appearing in cor- 
respondence written years before his death. 

The Oxford Movement, beginning in England in 1833 
and soon reaching to America, gathered into its fold 
the High Chureh group. The historian of today reads 
with sadness of the rapidly mounting strife and con- 
troversy between the two schools of thought, showing 
in sermons and pastorals and a war of pamphlets, in- 
creasing in bitterness until the final withdrawal of the 
radical Low Church group in the Episcopal Church and 
the formation of the.Reformed Episcopal Church in 
1875. 

The leaders of the Evangelical School in Virginia 
and elsewhere were frankly afraid of the new move- 
ment. They had seen how, under the Evanglical Move- 
ment, the Church had been revived and spiritualized ; 
how, under the fundamental Evangelical thought of 
the personal, direct approach of the individual soul 
to Christ as the Saviour of men, souls were being con- 
verted and the Church was increasing in influence and 
power. They were frankly afraid of placing the em- 
phasis upon any other thought than that. They fought 
the Oxford Movement because they believed its great- 
est emphasis was placed elsewhere. 

Surely the time can never come when that funda- 
mental thought of personal contact of the individual 
soul with its God will no longer be needed in. the 
Christian Church. The sturdiness of Christian charac- 
ter, the independence of thought, the zeal for winning 
souls for Christ which have always been characteristics 
of Evangelical Churchmanship are as much needed in 
the Church of today and will be as much needed in 
the future as ever they have been in bygone days. 

The Southern Churchman has stood for Evangelical 
Churchmanship during all the years of its life. It 
_ stood steadfast for the Church of our fathers in the 
bitter days of 1875, where the radical Low Churchmen 
were withdrawing from the Episcopal Church. It was 
perhaps due in large measure to the influence of the 
Southern Churchman that only about 10,000 persons 
withdrew from the Episcopal Church instead of many 
tens of thousands: that only three clergymen in Vir- 
‘ginia went over to the Reformed Episcopal Chureh 
when those radicals were Case the Diocese to 
_ come over in a body. 
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The old paper has made a great place for itself in 
the life of the Episcopal Church and has done a great 
work during its hundred years—may it continue to 
bear its witness and do a greater work for Christ and 
His Church in the years to come. 

* * *% 


THE EPIPHANY SEASON. 
The Manifestation of Christ to the Gentiles. 


The title of today, ‘‘Epiphany,’’ dates from 1549, 
the addition of ‘‘or the Manifestation of Christ to the 
Gentiles’’ being added in 1662. The collect for today 
is taken from the Sarum Missal, 1549 (Sacramentary 
Gregory). The Festival of Epiphany is one of the 
chief Festivals of the Christian Church, and is observed 
on the sixth of January as the closing day of the 
Christmas commemoration. In England it is also 
known as ‘‘Twelfth Day.’’ The name of Epiphany 
marks it as a day of commemoration of the Manifesta- 
tion of Christ to the Gentiles. This manifestation has 
been variously interpreted in different sections of the 
Church. In the East, where, as its Greek name indi- 
cates, this Festival had its origin, it was associated 
with our Lord’s Baptism, as the Manifestation of 
Christ as the Son of God by the voice from heaven 
and the descent of the Holy Spirit. From this connec- 
tion the Feast of the Epiphany became one of the chief 
days for the baptism of catechumens. It is of interest 
to learn that not until the latter part of the fourth cen- 
tury the Feast of the Nativity had a distinct celebra- 
tion in the East on the twenty-fifth of December. In 
the Western Church the two celebrations of Christmas 
and Epiphany have always been separated. This Feast 
is called in the Greek Church ‘‘Theophania,’’ and origi- 
nally commemorated four manifestations, viz.: The 
Nativity, The Baptism of Christ, The First Miracle 
at Cana, and the appearance of the Star to the Wise 
Men. ‘‘No man hath seen God at any time.’’ We 
personally, with our natural eyesight, have not seen 
Jesus Christ, but as the collect states, we ‘‘Know Him 
by Faith,’’ and so we pray that from our knowledge 
of Him through faith, we may by our earnest endeav- 
ors in this life see Him, not with the eye of faith, but 
in person in the great Beyond. How well it is for us 
to remember that as the Saviour of mankind passed the 
cross to gain the crown, so we must likewise suffer 
in order that we may come to ‘‘those eternal glories”’ 
which are prepared for those who, receiving Him in 
faith today, are looking forward with love and with 
gratitude to being with Him. The Star to lead us to- 
day is the Holy Spirit from whom alone comes the 
only source of knowledge of that true light ‘‘which 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world.’’ 

William E. Callender. 


* * * 


THE THOUSANDFOLD PAGE. 
(Continued from page 11.) 


Love the Permanent Basis of Unity. 

Love is the only true basis of unity and must there- 
fore come first. No other foundation will last, for 
Christ Himself has said:—‘‘He that heareth these 
sayings of mine and doeth them not, I will liken him 
unto a man who built his house upon the sand; and 
the rain descended and the floods came and the winds 
blew and beat upon that house: and it fell and great 
was the fall of it.’’ St. Matt. 7:26-27. Do we not hear 
the voice of Christ saying :—‘‘If ye love Me keep my 
commandments,’’ and, ‘‘A new commandment I give 
unto you; that ye love one another ; as I have loved 
you that ye also love one another.’’ If we will but 
take that initial step in obedience to our Lord’s ex- 
press command, we believe that He will open the way 
more and more to a full and complete reconciliation 
of our differences; but it is our failure to love one 
another: as He has loved us, which is the principal 
obstacle to reunion and that obstacle must be removed 
before any solid basis to unity can be established. 
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“CHURCH OF THE AIR’S” NEXT 
SPEAKER. 

The Right Rev. Henry Wise Hobson, 
Bishop of Southern Ohio, is the speaker 
for the next broadcast in the series 
for the Episcopal “Church of the Air’, 
February 38, at ten A. M., Eastern time, 
over WKRC, Cincinnati. His subject, 
“Forward’’, reflects the spirit of the 
Forward Movement. Bishop Hobson is 
ehairman of the Joint Commission on 
the Forward Movement, five Bishops, 
five priests and ten laymen, represent- 
ing every part of the country, appointed 
by General Convention. 

“The movement is to be based first 
of all upon the spiritual life of the 
Church, and will aim to revive and re- 
vitalize such in every branch of the 
Church. Secondly, it will be concerned 
with the financial welfare of the Church 
tooking toward a sounder financial struc- 
ture in the parishes, in the dioceses and 
m the national Church.” 

The Commission held a meeting in 
Chicago in December. Bishop Hobson’s 
broadcast on February 3 will precede 
a second commission meeting to be held 
later in the month, in Cincinnati. 

* * * 
MAKING OF WILLS URGED IN 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The National Committee for Religion 
and Welfare Recovery, Mr. Walter’ W. 
Head, Chairman, yesterday announced 
the issuance of two new publications in 


ing the same year only 2,979 wills were 
admitted to probate. In other words, 
about three out of every five persons 
whose estates passed through the Sur- 
rogate’s Court failed to make _ their 
wills. In an attempt to decrease liti- 
gation and serious property losses re- 
sulting from failure to leave wills, the 


booklet offers information about the 
making and the timely reviewing of 
wills. 


“A will that is out of date may be 
worse than no will,’’ according to the 
Committee’s statement. “Certainly 
every will made previous to 1930, or 
during the early years of the depres- 
sion, should be carefully reviewed and, 
if need be, rewritten in the light of 
the radical economic changes and fluc- 
tuating valuations of the past five years. 
In the making and reviewing of wills, 
the National Committee for Religion and 
Welfare Recovery urges a careful con- 
sideration of our indebtedness and moral 
Obligations to religious. education and 
social welfare institutions. None of us 
would care to live in a country or com- 
munity destitute of churches, hospitals 
and social welfare agencies. These in- 
stitutions certainly are worthy of some 
cousideration on the part of any person 
who has had a life-long enjoyment of 
their privileges.” 

Suggests Yearly 

According 

Leaves 


Personal 
to the 
From My 


Inventory. 
preface of ‘Some 
Autobiography for 
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“What is dominant purpose in 
life?”’ 

“Have I at any time during the year 
paused to consider seriously the re- 
lationship of this life of mine to my 
legacies from the past, my responsibili- 
ties for the future?” 

“What have I done during the year 

to enrich the lives of my neighbors and 
of my neighborhood?”’ 
‘Am I conscious of racial, 
nationalistic prejudices?”’ 
“Am I disposed to enjoy all pleas- 
ures, luxuries and profits incident to 
international commerce without recog- 
nizing a reciprocal obligation to those 
whose labors make possible my enjoy- 
ment of such pleasures, luxuries and 
profits?”’ 

The booklet concludes with tables 
for analyzing the use of one’s time 
and money for various purposes in 1934, 
and for projecting an orderly progres- 
sive program for 1935. Copies of both 
ot these booklets may be had without 
charge by addressing the National Com- 
mittee for Religion and Welfare Re- 
covery, Lincoln Buildihg, 60 East Forty- 
second Street,, New York, & BG 

\* * 

TOYNBEE HALL, LONnane COM- 
MEMORATES FIFTIETH ANNI- 
VERSARY. 

The fiftieth anniversary of the open- 
ing of the first settlement house has 
just been observed. The house was 
Toynbee Hall, London, opened on Christ- 
mas Eve, 1884, an event commemorated 
this last Christmas Eve by an inter- 
national broadcast conducted by the 
National Federation of Settlements. 

The settlement movement 


my 


religious 
or 


was 


THE EXECUTIVE BOARD OF THE WOMAN'S AUXILIARY. 


Seated (left to right): 
Mrs. Lucas, Mrs. Brown and Mrs. Kinney. 
Pierce, Mrs. W. T. 


Mrs. 
Cross. 


Members not in the picture are Mrs. 


Miss Johnston, 
Standing: 


Barbour, Mrs. Morrison, Mrs. 


Ober, 


Brent, Mrs. Glenn, and Mrs. Keeley. 


Mrs. Cain, Mrs. Carver, Miss Lindley, 
Miss Pardee, Mrs. Thomas, 
Mrs. Happ, and Mrs. 
Paul Barbour, 


Miss Deane, Miss 


connection with its educational pro- 
gram for “More and Better Wills”. The 
program centers around the observance 
of December 30 as Stewardship Review 
Sunday, and of December 31 as Ad- 
justment Monday. The publications are, 
“Some Leaves From My Autobiography 


for 1934 and Guide Posts for 1935’ 
and “Have You Made or Recently Re- 
viewed Your Will?” 


Discloses Figures on Wills. 

In the booklet on Wills, figures pre- 
sented show that in a recent year in 
the Borough of Manhattan, New York 
City, 4,763 letters of administration 
were granted on the estates of persons 
who died without leaving wills. Dur- 


1934’, “Every good business man takes 
an annual inventory of his assets and 
liabilities, income and expenses. All 
government and trust officials are re- 
quired to render written reports of their 
trusteeship. I, too, during the past 
year, have been entrusted with certain 
assets of life, money and opportunity. 
I have had placed at my command 365 
days, 8,760 hours, 525,600 minutes. In 
this regard I am as rich as the richest 
millionaire. It is fitting that I should 
make an accounting of my steward- 
ship.’’ 

A series of questions follows, with 
blank space for writing tn personal an- 
swers. Some of the questions are: 


founded by the Rev. Samuel A. Bar- 
nett, priest of the Church of England, 
who, in 1878, accepted the vicarship 
of St. Jude’s Church, in the. desolate 
Whitechapel section of East London de- 
spite the warning of the Bishop of Lon- 
don: ‘Do not hurry in your decision; 
it is the worst parish in my diocese, 
inhabited mainly by a criminal popu- 
lation.”’ 

In view of subsequent events it is in- 
teresting to note that it was in the 
rooms of the present Archbishop of Can- 


terbury, then a scholar of Oxford, that = 


the undergraduates of that university 
first gathered to support the founding ~ 
(Continued on page 24.) Ome 
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Southern Churchman News in Retrospect 


One Hundred Years Ago—1835. 

First issue of the Southern Church- 
man, Friday 2d January 1835. 

From The Southern Literary Mes- 
senger: 


New Paper. 

The Southern Churchman, edited by 
the Rev. William F. Lee, and published 
weekly in this city, has reached its fifth 
number. Almost every Christian de- 
nomination among us, had the benefit 
of a paper devoted to its own peculiar 
interests, except the Episcopalians, un- 
til Mr. Lee commenced the publication 
of the Churchman. There can be no 
doubt of its success, under the manage- 
ment of an editor of Mr. Lee’s distin- 
guished talents and piety. 

(Found in the desk of Mrs. Wm. F. 
Lee, wife of the first Editor, by her 
granddaughter, Miss Ida Lee Castle- 
man, ) 


Text of First Sermon Published, 
“Wine is a mocker, strong drink is 
raging: whatsoever is deceived thereby 
is not wise.’’—Prov. 20:1. 

The sermon, by the Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Meade, delivered before the Convention 
in Staunton, May, 1834, and published 
by the request of the same, ran in five 
issues. 


The Liberia Herald of September 26 
contains much interesting intelligence, 
some of which is more cheering from 
the Colony than anything we have ever 
before had the pleasure of extracting 
from the Colonial Journal. 


Dr. William Carey, that eminent serv- 
ant. of Christ, departed this life at Se- 
Trampore, June, 1834. He was in the 
seventy-third year of his age and had 
been in India forty-one years. At the 
end of his first seven years’ labor, Dr. 
Carey stated that it was uncertain 
whether any of the heathen were truly 
converted. Yet, in twelve years from 
that time, the mission embraced twelve 
stations and 500 church members, and 
in five years more the membership had 
increased to 1,200. 


Five Prussian divines of the Luth- 
eran Church have arrived at Amster- 
dam to proceed as missionaries to the 
heathen. Three of them are destined 
for the southern part of Africa, the 
other two for Borneo in Asia. 


It is with feelings of deep and pain- 
ful regret that we are called upon to 
announce the death of the African 
Prince Charles Bolio, son of Weah Bolio 
of Grahway. Charles was one of the 
two princes sent from Africa to this 
country to be educated under the. care 
of the Maryland Colonization Society. 


The Domestic and Foreign Mission- 
ary Society—The Treasurer under date 
of December 23, reports receipts of 
$1,429.20. Of this, $700 is from the 
noble parish of Christ Church, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


Intelligence has reached this country 
that Dr. Morrison of Canton has de- 
parted this life. The eminence and use- 
fulness of Dr. Morrison as a missionary 
of the Cross must be known to most 
_of our readers, 


Advices from Batavia also furnish the 
melancholy intelligence that Mr. Lay- 
man and Mr. Munson, the two Ameri- 
can missionaries (Presbyterians), who 
embarked on March last from Batavia 
for Sumatra were murdered by natives 
of the -Batta Country. 


Her Highness the Berum Sumroo has 
given 150,000 rupees (£15,000) inter- 
est to the Bishop and Archdeacon of 
Calcutta for missionary purposes. 

From the Western Methodist we learn 
that the Rey. Fountain E. Pitts, a cler- 
gsyman of the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh, has been appointed to South 
America and expects to leave Nashville 
early in A‘pril for Buenos Ayres. He 
goes as the pioneer of Methodist mis- 
sions to that dark land. 


The Prussian Government, contrary 
to the professions of religious tolera- 
tion, have lately forbidden the Luther- 
ans to meet in prayer, as is their cus- 
tom, at private houses. 


Washington College, Va.: We take 
pleasure in announcing to the public 
that Professor Vethake, late orf the 
University of New York, has been 
elected President of the above institu- 
tion. It will be recollected that this 
institution was founded by General 
Washington himselft.—-N. Y. Spectator. 


Richmond and Fredericksburg Rail- 
Road: The distance from Richmond to 
Fredericksburg will be reduced by the 
Railroad from 67 miles to 58; the time 
of travelling it, from fourteen hours to 
three hours; and the journey between 
Riéhmond and Washington, from twen- 
ty-four hours to eight or nine. 

The cost of the trip between Rich- 
mond and Washington, now between 10 
and 11 dollars, will be reduced to $6.50 
per passenger. 


The following resolution reported by 
Mr. Clay will probably be a joint reso- 
lution of both Houses of Congress: 

Resolved, by the Senate and House ot 
Represetnatives, That Wednesday, the 
31st instant, be the time assigned for 
the delivery of the Oration by John 
Quincy Adams, ‘before the two Houses 
of Congress, on the life and character 
of General Lafayette. 


The Army—tThe returns accompany- 
ing the Report ot the Secretary of War 
make the whole strength of the United 
States Army, including officers and pri- 
vates, 6,597. According to the organi- 
zation of 1834, it should have com- 
prised an aggregate .of 7,198. The 
whole number of men enlisted into the 
srvice from lst of January to 80th of 
September, 1834, is 2,111. 


The Rail Road from Amboy to Cam- 
den, opposite Philadelphia, is now fin- 
ished the whole distance, down to the 
water’s edge of the Delaware. 


The passengers who started tor 
New York from Philadelphia on Mon- 
day morning, were obliged to sit in the 
rail road cars all night, and did not 
arrive until Tuesday afternoon. When 
the cars reached the deep cut through 
which the road passes, a few miles the 
other side of Amboy, it was found com- 
pletely blocked up with snow, which 
had drifted in a mass from twenty to 
thirty feet in height. 


The Potomac froze over on Saturday 
night, and on Sunday froze so hard that 
earriages might have passed over It 
yesterday. The cold still continues. Our 


navigation is probably closed for the 


season,—lIb. 


Death of Dr. Carey. 
Intelligence of the dangerous illness 
of this eminent servant of Christ had 
reached this country several months 


-since his death has been daily antici- 


. 


pated—these anticipations have now 
been realized. Dr. William Carey de- 
parted this life at Serampore, June 9, 
1834. He was in his 73r year. 


Seventy-five Years Ago—1860. 
Rome. 

A few months ago, one of our Ameri- 
can Bishops administered confirmation 
within the walls of “‘the Eternal City” 
—no such act, says the “Church Jour- 
nal,’’ having been previous!y performed 
by a Bishop of the Anglican Commun- 
ion since the Reformation: ‘‘Now the 
Rev. Mr. Langdon, of the Diocese of 
Pennsylvania, has been appointed chap- 
lain to the American Legation by our 
minister, Mr. Stocton, and a regular 
American parish has been established.” 
This is the first thing of the sort within 
the walls of Rome. The English Chapel} 
is compelled to keep itself outside the 
city gate. The reason of the difference 
is, that, owing to the ex-communication 
of the Queen of England, Great Britain 
has no accredited minister at the Court 


ef Rome. 
Russia. 

The Metropolitan of Mvuscow, Phil- 
larettes, has carried in the Russo- 


Greek Synod a vote for the immediate 
translation of the New Testament into 
the common language of the people, and 
a general diffusion of the gospel among 
the poor. 

Tennessee. 

Bishops Polk and Elliott are now on 
Sewanee Mountain, arranging to break 
ground in laying the cornerstone of the 
University of the South, which has ‘been 
endowed with half a million of money. 
Bishop Hopkins, of Vermont, is with 
them, assisting by his rare taste in se- 
lecting the site and laying out the 
grounds. A number of comfortable cot- 
tages were built last fall by the resi- 
dent engineer, C. R. Barney. 

The following touching advertise- 
ment appears in the London Record: 


WARM CLOTHING for POOR 
CLERGYMEN with LARGE FAMILIES, 
will be thankfully received at the Of- 
fice of the Poor Clergy Relief Society, 
345 Strand, London. 

University, Virginia. 

A correspondent of the Central Pres- 
byterian calls attention to the ‘‘Christi- 
anity in the University of Virginia.’’ 
He tells us of a plan by which a library 
of valuable religious works has been 
raised partly through the kindness of 
Messrs. Carter of New York. ‘The li- 
brary of the University is by no means 
devoid of sound religious works; but 
its tone and general effect is, of course, ’ 
literary. The young men need a li- 
brary whose tone is eminently religious: 
a library whose whole literature points 
to the Word of God—to ‘the world to 
come—and to the practical duties of, 
this life. These young men need also» 
to be kept in connection with the living 
Church and with the morei wants of 
the world at large. 


Italy. 

The Rey. Edward Everett Hale writes 
from Florence that in every bookshop 
and bookstall in the city he found some 
edition of the Bible for sale, and that 
there meets in public every evening, in 
Florence, a society for the study of the 
Scriptures. 

Spain and Portugal. 

For longer than a year we have not 

reviewed the religious condition of 
(Continued on uage 24.) 


FAMILY DEPARTMENT 


JANUARY. 
1. Circumcision. (Tuesday.) 
6. Sunday. Epiphany. 
. First Sunday after Epiphany. 
. Second Sunday after Epiphany. 
. Conversion of St. Paul. (Friday.} 
. Third Sunday after Epiphany. 
* * 
COLLECT FOR THE EPIPHANY 
(January 6). 
O God, Who by the leading of a star 
didst manifest Thy only begotten Son to 
the Gentiles, mercifully grant that we, 
who know Thee now by faith, may after 
this life have the fruition of Thy glorious 
Godhead, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 
* * 
A HYMN FOR EPIPHANY. 

The kings of Orient have brought 

The treasures of the earth and sea— 
Fit presents for the King they souguat-- 

What offering is there left for me? 


I cannot bring to crown my Christ 
From far Cathay its glittering gold, 
Nor Araby’s perfumes unprised, 
Nor pearls from India's seas unrolled; 


Nor of the gold that decks the mind, 
The gems of thought or fancy’s flowers, 
In one fair diadem entwined, 
To fitly crown this King of ours. 


But I with lowly shepherds come, 

With them the herald’s hymn I hear; 

O make, dear Lord,. this heart Thy throne, 

And turn to pearl each bitter tear! 

—George Elliott, D. D. 
* = * 
- The Quest for the King. 

The star that hung in the sky, guid- 
ing the wise men to the place where 
Jesus was, led them to the feet of a 
King, a Lord. It is not enough this 
Christmas that we shall learn the les- 
son of love. We must learn the lesson 
also of obedience. These wise men were 
searching for the King, and so are we. 
These wise men found the King, and 
so have we. These wise men wor- 
shipped the King, and so must we. It 
is folly to talk about the failure of 
Christ in the world until we have obeyed 
Him, until we have made Him our Lord. 
He said in one place, ‘‘Why call ye 
me Lord:and do not the things I say?” 
And the final triumph of the Son of 
God on earth shall be when men shall 
do as He commands. Mary at the feast 
said to the servants, ‘‘Whatsoever He 
says unto you, do it’. And the miracle 
at that feast was performed when they 
obeyed Christ. And the miracle of the 
power of Christ can never come into 
this world until we have come to Jesus 
Christ as our Lord. 

* * * 
The Gifts of the Magi. 

These kings of the East represented 
_the very best thought of the world 
of that day. They were the wise men 
of their century. They were what we 
today would call scientists. They were 
students of the stars. They were 
prophets looking into the future, watch- 
ing for the dawn. Tradition says that 
there were three of them, one an old 
man leaning on his staff; one a middle- 
aged man in the strength of his man- 
hood; one a young man with his eyes 
fixed upon the future. We do not know. 
We do know, however, that they were 
men of wealth, of position and distinc- 
tion, and that they came with their 
wealth and their wisdom to worship in 
the presence of the Saviour of men. 

It has always been so. Jesus Christ 
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commands and captivates the homage 
of the best minds of all the ages. The 
poets sing of Him. The musicians wed 
His name to melody. The prophets see 
in Him the fulfillment of all their hopes. 
The statesmen legislate in His name. 
The painters strive to catch the beauty 
of His face. The scientists walks with 
humility in His presence. It has always 
been true, 

They opened their treasures and laid 
them at his feet; gold, frankincense 
and myrrk. If we are careful and 
thoughtful we may learn something of 
the discriminating philosophy of their 
giving. Every word in the story is 
significant. We are told that they came 
and saw. They made their own inves- 
tigation. What they saw is not dis- 
closed to us, but they came over the 
dry desert paths, following the stars, 
in order that they themselves might 
see with their own eyes and under- 
stand with their own heart. They did 
not give without sympathetic knowl- 
edge. They did not give because others 
were giving. They did not give because 
they wished to quiet their uneasy con- 
sciences. They gave because of what 
they saw; and when they saw they 
bowed in reverence and gave because 
of their devotion. Generosity is no sub- 
stitute for grace. Liberality is not ac- 
cepted in place of love. They gave for 
Christ’s sake. Our charity and mis- 
sionary benevolences will wither and 
fade without adoration and worship. 
“The gift without the giver is bare.’’ 
What they gave they gave because it 
was. theirs. They gave appropriate 
gifts, gifts that were personal—gold 
from India, incense from Persia, myrrh 
from Arabia, the gifts that were native 
to their own land and peculiar to their 
own people. They gave what they had. 
They might have brought bronze from 
Egypt or marble from Greece or manu- 
scripts from Rome; but they brought 
the gifts that represented themselves. 

There is an old tradition told in song 
and sermon that there was some deep 
symbolism, some mystic meaning in 
these gifts of the wise men. We are 


‘told that the gift of gold was appro- 


priate as an offering to a king, gold 
that is the most precious coin in the 
markets of the world; and I like to 
think that there is truth in that sym- 
bolism. Christ can use the gold and the 
silver of the market places. He will 
receive from our hands and pass it on 
for the service of the world the profits 
which we have made, the gold which we 
have accumulated, the wealth which is 
ours. 

The frankincense, we are told, is an 
offering given to God. Incense is the 
symbol of worship. It represents the 
prayers of the saints offered to deity. 
It speaks of the homage of the heart, 
of all those sweet and lovely prompt- 
ings of the spirit that are offered in 
the tenderness of loving adoration to 
Him whom we call Lord. There is truth 
in this symbolism. We bow in rever- 
ence before Him and sneak of Him as 
the Wonderful, Counsellor, the Mighty 
God, the Everlasting Father and the 
Prince of Peace. 


Myrrh was a gift appropriate to suf-_ 


fering. It was the perfume of the 
dead, the precious fragrance of the dead, 
filling the world as a prophecy of the 
sacrifice of Calvary. There are those 
who, at this Christmas season know 
what this means, and perhaps the finest 
and most precious gift which they can 


bestow upon Christ today is the con- 
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secration of sorrow, which hitherto they 
have kept to themselves, and which may 
have embittered their lives. The worst 
of all sorrows is a sorrow that has not 
been consecrated at the feet of Christ, 
a sorrow that has left us bitter and 
cynical and rebellious. All these gifts 
we, too, as the wise men of old, lay down 
at the feet of Christ. 


“Gold we give as to a king, 
Incense as to God we bring, 
Myrrh that speaks of suffering.” 


—Selected. 
* * * 
For the Southern! Churchman. 
SHELTER. 


Minnie Roberts Dressen. 
My heart, tonight, is at home by the fire, 
And we blow out the light when the logs 
burn higher. 


Outside the winds in sorrow groan, 
Now veering from shrieks to a low bass 
tone. 


All is ice and sleet in the white out of 
doors, 
From a bridge nearby the traffic roars. 


My heart beats quicker in the fireglow 
bright, 
And I pray that each heart is at home to- 
night. ae 
* “* 2 
Out of An Old Coffee Can. 

In our office is an interesting young 
man, commonly known as “Pat”. He 
is quiet and undemonstrative, somewhat. 
sarcastic, and does not invite familarity. 
I had labored under the misapprehen- 
sion that he was a sort of tempera- 
mental Ishmael, ‘‘ag’in the govern- 
ment’’, whatever that might be. Ac- 
cordingly, I had inferred that he would. 
naturally be critical of whatever the 
rest of us were doing, and probably 


‘particularly unfriendly to stewardship. 


What was my surprise, therefore, when 
we happened to be alone in the office 
one day, to have him say to me: “I 
am very much interested in Christian 
stewardship and in the work of your 
department. I have had some steward-. 
ship experiences of a quite intimate 
sort.” 

Concealing my surprise, I said, ‘‘I am 
very glad to know that. Tell me of 
your experiences.”’ F 

“One bleak December day in 1889,” 
said Pat, “we laid my father to rest 
in a little cemetery in Central Ohio. 
My mother was left a widow with five 
little children. The oldest, Frank, was 
sixteen; I was three; and between us 
were two more boys and a little girl. 
The relatives gathered about, after the 
funeral, and wondered what poor Aunt 
Nan was going to do now to keep her 
little brood together and keep them 
from starvation. ‘Why, I’m going to the 
farm,’ she said, ‘and bring my children 
up as a Christian family.’’’ (It appears 
that the father had been a Methodist 
preacher, who had somehow acquired 
a little farm, but unstocked and with- 
out money.) 

The relatives protested, but the 
mother stood firm, and three or four 
days after the funeral the little party 
sorrowfully took the train for the little 
farm. The neighbors came, with sym- 
pathy and condolences, and said to the 
mother: “Now, let us help you. 
Frank’s a husky boy; we’ll take him 


and hire him out for $16 or $20 “tes 


month and his board, and you take care © 
of the other children the best you can. 
But don’t try to run the farm.) 

“No,” said the mother again, “I m 
keep my children together, bring the 
up right, and educate them; and this 
winter Frank must go to college. 


} 
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“Go to college!’’ 
crazy? 

So the neighbors went away, saying 
among themselves: ‘Of course, Mrs. 
Mac is a perfectly good Christian, but 
a plain fool. Anybody can see that.” 

The struggle began. In the winter 
term Frank went away to Ohio Wes- 
leyan Universitly. His mother helped 
him all she could, and he did all he 
could to help himself. ‘Times were 
hard. There was little money to be 
had. The mother was obliged more 
than once to borrow money of her 
neighbors, and at that time the in- 
terest rate was 8 per cent. and often 
10 and 12 per cent. 


“One day,’ continued Pat, ‘I went 
to carry the interest money to a good 
Methodist neighbor from whom mother 


Was the woman 
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had borrowed. When I got to his house, 
I discovered that he had figured com- 
pound interest instead of simple in- 
terest, and that I lacked fourteen cents 
of enough to pay in fuli. So back home 
I went, through the cold, barefooted, 
to get the fourteen cents before I could 


get the interest receipt. Talk about 
‘child labor’,” exclaimed Pat, “If know 
all about it. I lived it when I was 


seven and eight years old!” 


The struggle went on. By and by 
another son was sent to college, and 
at last Pat himself. Three, at least, 
of the boys went to Ohio Wesleyan, and 
graduated, and then to Boston Uni- 
versity and graduated. It was there 
I first met Frank. Three sons _ be- 
came Methodist ministers, one a Chris- 
tian business man, and the daughter a 
minister’s wife. Some record for one 
family and a poor widow! 

“That’s a remarkable story,’ I said. 
“But what’s all this got to do with stew- 
ardship? Of course, your mother was 
actually practicing the very highest 
form of stewardship, but—’’ 

“Oh,” said Pat, “of course mother 
always gave her tenth. And it wasn’t 
any skimped tenth, either. It was a 
tenth of her gross receipts. You tell 
us that the tithe is a tenth of the net 
income, and that’s right; but mother 
took the first tenth out of all she raised 
—egegs, butter, chickens, grain, apples, 
potatoes—without figuring the cost of 
production, and laid it up for the Lord 
—no lame ducks or dead calves for the 
Lord’s portion. He always got the 
best.”’ 

“You know,” Pat continued, with the 
glimmer of a reminiscent smile, ‘‘when- 
ever I think of the tithe, I can smell 
coffee. Mother used to put her tithe 
money in an old coffee can, away up 
on the shelf, and our church and Sun- 
day School money always smelt like cof- 
fee. 

“Well, by and by, in that prosperous 
farming community, they had to build a 
new church, and here again mother 
practiced her ten per cent habit—she 
furnished a tenth of the whole cost of 
that church. But it was a good in- 
vestment. For out of that little coun- 
try church have come seventen minis- 
ters, including mother’s three, and even 
the stingy Methodist brother who col- 
lected the fourteen cents compound in- 
terest at last got grace enough to send 
his own sons to college to prepare for 
Christian service. 

“ But, of course,’ I hear some level- 
headed, practical, ‘feet-on-the-ground’ 
brother object, ‘all this was hardly 
rational, fit only for old-fashioned 
Christians, in a crude and bucolic period 
of history. This mother was doubtless a 
good, humble, simple-minded, country 
woman, and her lamblike sons probably 
grew up to be plodding, unprogressive, 
obscure preachers!’ ”’ 

Well, maybe. Let’s see. 

It is no mark of genius to doubt or 
to sneer, nor are all humble, trustful 
disciples simpletons. This woman is 
still living, and keeping up with a pro- 
gressive age. Her practical wisdom was 


so abundant that she became the oracle 
of her community, the Solomon to whom 
the neighbors came with this disputes 
and troubles, an unofficial judge, a De- 
borah in this present-day Israel. ~She 
became, in the best sense, the ‘“‘leading 
member” of her church. She kept up 
with the times and with her college 
sons. She was recently elected and 
served as a member of the General 
Conference. Her name is Nancy J. Mc- 
Connell, and this youngest son is hhe 
Rev. Charles M. McConnell, in charge 
of an important Home Missions depart- 
ment, and her eldest son is Bishop 
Francis J. McConnell, whose character 
and abilities would adorn the record of 
the Church in any century, and whose 
career renders lustrous the healthy, 
sacrificial and full-orbed stewardship of 
a noble mother. 

In ten thousand homes today such 
stewardship is thriving and bearing 
fruit. Stewardship Department, Presby- 
terian Church, U. S. A. 
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JEWELERS TO RICHMOND 
SINCE 1856 


209 EAST BROAD STREET 


Cole’s 


208 North Fourth St., Richmond, Va. 


“WHEN YOU THINK OF PARTIES, 
THINK OF 


Cole’s 


TRAVEL ANYWHERE—ANY DAY—ON 
THE SOUTHERN 
FOR 114c PER MILE 


A Fare for Every Purse 


ONE WAY AND ROUND TRIP 
COACH TICKETS 
Ve for each mile traveled 
ROUND TRIP TICKETS 
*2c for each mile traveled—Return limit 
15 days 
ROUND TRIP TICKETS 
*21¢ for each mile traveled—Return limit 
6 months 
ONE WAY TICKETS 
*3c for each mile traveled 


Southern Railway System 


City Ticket Office, 801-A E. Main Street 
RICHMOND, VA. 


*Good in Sleeping and Parlor Cars on payment of 
proper charges for space occupied. 


Hotel John Marshall 


DISTINGUISHED AS ITS NAME 
FRANKLIN AT FIFTH STREET 


™ Enjoy the supreme comfort of astay at the Southland’s finest hotel achievement. 


Dine luxuriously 


in.the Main Dining Room, or at a very moderate cost in the attractive Coffee Shop. The Hotel is 
within walking distance of "the shopping, financial, church and theatrical centers. 


Hotel William Byrd 


Opposite Broad Street Station 
This Hotel is ideally located in the resi- 
dential section, and just off of Richmond’s 
beautiful Monument Avenue. 


Hotel Richmond 


Opposite State Capitol 


The cafe is unsurpassed for good food, rea- 
sonable prices and quick service, Within a 
block of Federal Reserve Bank, across the 
street from famous old St. Paul's Church, and 
a block of the City Hall. 


DELICIOUS FOOD—MODERATE TARIFF—CONVENIENT LOCATIONS 
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the Southern Churchman. 
v9 LITTLE STAR. 
Maude IF’. Mumma. 

© little star, you scattered far 
Your beams of golden light; 


For 


© little star, you carried far 
Your message clear and bright! 
© little star, you from afar, 


Were seen by men of old; 


O little star, though small you are, 
Your message well you told! 
* * * 
For the Southern Churchman. 


Those Rectory Children, 
CHAPTER 2. 
MEL. Gs 
“Here’s mother!’’ shouted Philip and 
Kent as they dropped a “sick soljer” 
on the ground and ran around the 
house. Old Frank (the rectory horse, 
was named for the Bishop), as they 
came up, looked around, expecting pats, 
and when his harness was off, an apple 
to begin his supper on. ‘Oh, father, 
can I drive Frank to the stable?” cried 


Kent. ‘“Unele Danger and David are 
carrying wood.” ‘And can I unhitch 
him?’’ Philip put in. “I know how to 


rub him’ down as good as—”’ 

‘“As well as’’— mother said, ending 
in a sort of jerk as father lifted her 
out of the carriage to the ground, with- 
out her touching the step. Father was 
tall and straight, with a erave face, but 
eyes that sparkled. Mother was small, 
and brown and merry. Sometimes she 
was troubled, but mother didn’t like 
trouble, and set to work to remedy a bad 
situation so promptly that it seemed 
to melt before her face. 

“Drive him ’round, boys,”’ their father 
said, ‘‘but Uncle Danger had better put 
him up. Howdv up there!’ he called 
as he caught sight of Winnie waving 
from the window. “Coming right up!” 

And soon thev were all together 
around the fire. Father holding. Claire, 


mother in her big chair with a small 
hoy on each arm. David and Winnie 
on the low “hassoecks” that stood at 


each end of the fireplace. 

“Was it a good missionary meeting?” 
asked Claire. 

“Yes. we had a real missionary 
there!”’ mother answered. ‘‘A cousin 
of the Trent ladies. He will sneak at 
service next“Sunday so you can hear 
him, and he has promised to come to 
dinner with us, and you can see him, 
too, darling,’’ and mother put out her 
hand to pat Claire’s vellow head. 

“Ts he a Injun missionary?”’ 
Kent. 

“No, Chinese—all across the 
from here, Kent.’’ 

“Do he wears a pigtail like 
book?” Philip asked solemnly. 

“Wo, goosey!”’ cried David scornfully. 
“He’s just gone over there. He’s a 
*Merican. Some day maybe TI can be 
a missionary to China or to Africa 
that’s a nice, hot country. JI think IJ’ll 
-20 there.”’ 

“Nothing would make mother or me 
“happier, son, than to have you a mis- 


asked 
world 


in my 


sionary. But not to find ease.’’ Father 
smiled. ‘‘You’ll read some day of an- 
-other David who went to Africa. He 


‘found great misery there—cruelty and 
ignorance. It was hard to make the 
natives understand that he came with 
a message of hope. - Some tried to kill 
him. But slowly. slowly, he taught them 
of Jesus. Some believed, and he planted 
mission! stations in a great part of 
Africa where no Christian had been 
before. He was found at last on his 
knees in his hut—-his spirit had gone 


FOR THE YOUNG PEOPLE 


back to heaven as he prayed for Africa.”’ 

“T see, father. He had a _ better 
reason,’’ David said soberly. 

“What David was that? Not Cousin 
David Morris?’’ asked Winnie uncer- 
tainly. 

“No, honey, David Livingstone. He 
was from Scotland. But besides the 
missionary we had some news for you 
and some for Claire here.” 

“Tell mine first!’’ begged Claire. 

“You may not like it at first, darling, 
but you’ll be glad later. Dr. Carring- 
ton stopped us as we were coming 
home to tell us that he has arranged 
for us to take you to Baltimore a few 
days after Christmas. The great doc- 
tor he wanted to see you is to be there. 
Of course, we knew this would happen 
some time. Don’t tremble, my big 
girl!’’ Father held her more closely. 

“T w-won’t,’’ Claire said, ‘‘but—pbut 
it s-seems so near!”’ 

“Claire’s talk shakes, too,’ 


’ 


remarked 


Philip. “like this—bub-bub-but, That’s 
funny.” 

“Hush up, you, Philip!’’ Winnie 
cried angrily, for she felt something 


of the little sister’s dread. 

“Once before a battle a great soldier 
was told that his knees were trembling,” 
said mother, ‘‘and he answered, ‘They 
would tremble still more if they knew 
where I’ll take them today’.. Claire is 
that kind of soldier—all the braver for 
heing willing to go on in spite of some 
fears. And now for your news, Win- 
nie,’ mother changed the subject 
quickly, ““‘The cedar-picking begins to- 
morrow night, and you may help this 
vear. So you and David have lessons 
done, and be ready to start with father. 
Well, here’s Unele Danger with Claire’s 


tray. Will you bring me my supper, * 
too, Uncle Danger?. Claire and I will 
have ours together if the rest of you 
don’t mind. Now be good boys,’’ as 
they jumped down from her chair. 
“Wash your hands and drink your 
milk.”’ 


tre 


“A’right mother!” and Kent was off. 
“T’'d rather wash the milk and drink 
onr—no. I don’t ’spose we could.” Philip 
said. “hut T don’t think the old way’s 


Shaya Nche bnkeses 


“Here, get un on father’s shoulder!” 


Wis father liffed him up as he spoke. 
“Tan’t the world  ‘intrustin’ from 
there?”’ 

“T’m the king!’’ shouted Philip. 
“Run along, David an’ Winnie, the 
king’s comin’ downstairs on his ele- 
phum!” 

* * * 


How Frogs Spend the Winter. 

During mild autumn days when the 
birds are laboring through the air try- 
ing to reach a warmer. wintering 
ground, Mr. Frog is lazily dreaming on 
the shore of some stream or lake. He 
is not worrying about long journeys to 
distant lands. He is enjoying the last 
warm days of the season and catching 
the last stray insects. 

In a few days or weeks, he will have 
to leave his sun-bath and make his 
escape from the winter frosts. Just as 
a child delays his going to bed for 
sleep, just so does the frog linger as 
long as possible on the bank. 

He has no fur coat for the cold days; 
neither does he have warm blood with- 
in his veins. He is called ‘‘cold- 
blooded”’ because he has no internal 
heating system like the rabbit or man, 
and he cannot raise his temperature 
above that of the air or water around 
him. He knows he cannot stand the 
winter blasts which will soon blow. 
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1874-1935 


After more than sixty 
years, the ideals of our 
founder, Joseph W. Bliley, 
still guide The House of 
Bliley in that service of de- 
voted efforts to those who 
are in sorrow. 


The Joseph W. Bliley Ga 


Incorporated 


Funeral Directors 


Third and Marshall Streets 
Richmond, Virginia 


Phone 2-7267 


J. Henry Brown & Son 


MEMORIAL CRAFTSMEN 
FOR FIFTY YEARS 


COMPLIMENT 
THE SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN 
ON THE ANNIVERSARY 
OF ITS 
ONE HUNDRED YEARS’ SERVICE 
TO THE 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
Monuments Bronze Tablets 
Iron Fencing and Section Enclosures 
219-221 West Main Street 


Edwin S. Gorham, Ine. 


Publishers and Booksellers. 
Established 1900. 
Church Literature and Art, Bibles, 
Prayer Books and Hymnals, Devotional 
Books, Parish Requisites. 
Catalogues and Information on request. 
1% West 45th Street, New York. 


Sone Important Facts in 
English Church History 


EXAMINED AND REVIEWED 
By 
REV. W. P. WITSELL, D. D. 


This is an illuminating and instruc- 
tive review of the history of the Epis- 
copal Church in England from the ear- 
liest records, with commentaries on the 
book with the above title compiled by 
the Rev. C. L. Wells, D. D., of Sewanee, 
Tenn. 

As a digest of the records of the es- 
tablishment and growth of the Church; 
its maintenance and continuity of exist- 
ence as an independent religious body 
amid the vicissitudes of early English 
politics, and efforts of outside interfer- 
ence, this review affords a valuable 
fund of information to churchmen. 

In pamphlet form, 
Price, 25 cents 


For sale by = 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN CO, 
Richmond, Va. og 
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ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL 


Charlottesville, Virginia 
Thorough preparation for Northern and South 
ern colleges. Exceptional courses in Music, Art, 
Dramatics. All sports, in- 
cluding Riding. 
MARGARET PORTER, M. A., Headmistress 


Also Lower School. 
Moderate fees. 


HAT will you have next fall? The 
chicks of this spring will be your 
pullets next fall. 

1. Keep Good Chicks. 

2. Give them Good Care. 

3. Start them on ES-TE-BE Starting Mash. 

4. Grow them on ES-TE-BE Growing Mash. 

You will make money by this plan. After forty 
years’ experience we know—we know—how to 
make them. 


S. T. Beveridge & Co. 


7th and Byrd Streets 2-6507 
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The Mutual Assurance 
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G. MOFFETT KING, Secretary 
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Southern Bank & 
Trust Co. 


Serving Richmond Depositors 
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An old Richmond landmark that has kept the pace, 
extends congratulations to the Southern Churchman 
on its 100th anniversary. 


DG Ww ie BUSH, 


Manager 


ATLANTIC LIFE 


Insurance Company 


Congratulates the Southern Churchman upon the oc- 
casion of its 100th anniversary of continuous pub- 
lication. 

ATLANTIC LIFE is the oldest company domiciled 
in the South selling ordinary legal-reserve life insurance 
exclusively. Soundly established and favorably known 
in Virginia, the Carolinas, and other Southern States, 
Atlantic Life offers all modern forms of life insurance 
for protection and investment at low rates. 
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Insurance Company 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
ANGUS O. SWINK, President 


Honestly, It’s the Best Policy 
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THE NEXT 
HUNDRED YEARS 


ITH=THISsISSUE the SOUTHERN ‘CHURGCHMAN™ come 
pletes one hundred years of continuous publication and begins 
a new era. There have been periods of joy when progress 
was noted in its efforts for service, and times of despair when 
lack of funds to carry on during periods of financial de- 
pression made continuance of the weekly issues seem hope- 
less. Sustained by the kindly interest and loyal support 
of its subscribers, and the generous help of good friends in 
time of trouble, it has weathered the occasional storms of 
distress, and enters upon what its publishers hope may be another century of work 
and service for the Church, with confidence and the firm determination to make 


- the SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN a bigger and better instrument of service 


to God and humanity. 


A GREATER PAPER FOR GREATER SERVICE 


I have learned with a decided degree of enthusiasm of your ambitious plans for 
a really great Southern Churchman. Such a paper as you contemplate is, in my 
judgment, one of the most urgent needs of the Church today. 


Its fine background, its dignified age, and its honorable history should con- 
stitute for the Southern Churchman a strong basis of appeal to our Church people 
everywhere. All this should add zest to your renewed vision and to the more 
generous co-operation which is being promised you. 


I know of no blessing in the world of religious journalism which offers so much 
of enrichment in Christian knowledge and in the life and work of the Church as 
does the dear old Southern Churchman. There was never a time, perhaps, when 
a paper of its special characteristics was so needed. I congratulate you upon its 
one hundredth anniversary, and with confidence and in cordial approval I com- 
mend the paper to all our people, especially that portion of our Church family 
whose proximity suggests natural and cordial ecclesiastical bonds. 


I shall hope that every family in the diocese of Southwestern Virginia will in- 
sure a full year’s reading for 1935 by a prompt subscription. There is no knowledge 
comparable in importance to information concerning the kingdom of God. I know 
of no publication that is more capable of giving this knowledge or that is more 
likely to properly interpret the mind and ways of our Church. May your larger 
endeavors in behalf of the paper be firmly sustained and carried to a goal of splen- 


did accomplishment. 
Faithfully yours, 
ROBERT) Gai ig 


Bishop of Southwestern Virginia. 


DESIGNED FOR THE PROMOTION OF PRACTICAL PIETY, THE DIFFUSION OF RELIGIOUS AND GENERAL 
INTELLIGENCE, AND THE MAINTENANCE OF THE PRINCIPLES OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
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WORKERS TOGETHER WITH HIM 


To be glad of life and the privilege of service; 


To ask not for an easier life but for strength equal to 
my tasks; 


To learn to smile though burdens seem heavy; 


To remember always that God’s pattern of a beautiful 
life is made up of common-place duties; 


To be loyal to the Great Physician and ready to do 
what He appoints; 

To minister from love and leave results with Him; 

To prize His honor above worldly success; 


To live so that each soul that touches mine, may be 


stronger for life’s battle; 
To abide in Him always and rejoice in His will; 


This is service, worship, rest. 


—Charlotte Atkens. 
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FIRST SUNDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY. 


LETTERS TO THE 
EDITOR 


From Sir Charles Marston. 
13, Queen Anne’s Gate, London, Eng. 
Essex House 
160 Central Park South 
New York 
December 27, 


1934. 


Mr. Editor: 

I am constrained to write a message 
for this New Year on the eve of my 
departure to Palestine. It has become 
my mission in life to ascertain the re- 
ality or otherwise of the Bible. For 
the past ten years I have been spend- 
ing money on Excavations in Bible 
Lands. The time has now come when 
the work already accomplished, and the 
results already attained, must be made 
known. I invite your cooperation. 

You will have noticed the rapid ad- 
vance of modern knowledge, and re- 
marked how it has overturned a great 
deal of what had previously been taught 
as assured truth. For example, text- 
books on the Science of Physics have 
been rendered obsolete by the discov- 
ery of Relativity. Now a similar fate 
has overtaken the so-called, ‘‘scientific”’ 
criticism of the Old Testament. The 
conjectures and speculations on which 
this criticism was based, have proved 
to be unsound, and incapable of sus- 
taining the shocks of recent archaeo- 
logical discoveries in Bible Lands. For 
details see my book, ‘“‘New Bible Evi- 
dence” ($2), published by the Fleming 
H. Revell Company of this city. 

The far-reaching effect of the criti- 
cal collapse can be better imagined than 

_described in a _ brief. communication, 
such as this letter. The discoveries do 
not so far prove that the Old Testament, 
as we understand it, is correct, word 
for word, or letter for letter; yet they 
tend to satisfy the suggestion that it 
is substantially true. And that exist- 
ing ‘Scientific’ Bible criticism, even as 
applied to the New Testament, must be 
regarded with grave suspicion. 

In face of the now recognized fact 
of the Reality of the Unseen, the bogey 
which has been made of Bible miracles, 
is also being dissipated. The new sci- 
ence of Psychical Research is throwing 
a good deal of light on such happenings, 
and leaders of thought are recognizing 
that the supernatural is not the incred- 
ible or unbelievable, rather is it some- 
thing we do not yet fully understand. 

As you are aware, the Bible has been 
the basis on which the great civiliza- 
tion of this country was reared. For 
years a materialistic school of specula- 
tive thought has been allowed to con- 
fuse our minds as to the substantial 
reality of its contents. My message— 
a layman’s message—to America today, 
is that this darkness is passing away, 
and that the evidence of things ‘un- 
seen” is no longer to be relegated en- 
tirely to the region of Faith. 

Charles Marston. 

P. S.: My address until March, will 
be, care Barclay’s Bank, Jerusalem, 
Palestine, after which I plan to return 
here. 


Something Definite Needed. 
Mr. Editor: 

From the recently issued Living 
Church Annual, I find reported 305 Ne- 
gro congregations, with 156 Negro 
clergy, with thirty Negro clergy either 


retired or non-parochial. The total 
number of Negro communicants 
reported is 45,566. Of this num- 


ber only 9,648 are reported from the 
Province of Sewanee. There is a strik- 
ing contrast of advance between the 
Province of Sewanee and the Province 
of New York and New Jersey. Well- 
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nigh thirty years ago (1907), the Prov- 
ince of Sewanee reported 5,949 colored 
communicants, while that of New York 
and New Jersey reported 2,489. This 
latter Province now reports 13,646, in 
exclusively colored congregations, and 
there are thousands of colored com- 
municants in white congregations. 
Surely, the National ‘Council ought to 
do something definite tending to render 
more efficient and self-sustaining the 
work of our Church in the Southern 
States. At present there is a steady 
lapsing of the work in the South, and 
a steady increase in the North. In the 
Fourth and Seventh Provinces, where 
the bulk of Negroes reside, we have a 
combined communicant list of 11,127 
with sixty-three Negro clergy, against 
34,439 colored communicants, with 
ninety-three Negro clergy, in all the 
other provinces in the North and West. 
George F. Bragg, Jr. 
Baltimore, Maryland. 
December 18, 1934. 


THOUGHTS for the 
THOUGHTFUL 


Our hope is in heroic men, 
Star-led, to build the world again. 
—Markham. 


“Raith is trusting God’s reason 
where my reason cannot reach.’ 


Oliver ‘Wendell Holmes said, ‘Fame 
usually comes to those who are think- 
ing of something else.’’ 


One of the best ways of ‘seeing the 
world around you is to get out of your- 
self.—J. A. Duren. 


“There is an unspeakable fulness and 
definiteness in the announcements of* 
Christ, compared with other teachings 
on immortality.’’ 


“Better guide well the young than re- 
claim them when old; 

Better put a strong fence ’round the 
top of the cliff 

Than an ambulance down in the val- 
ley.” 


The love of Jesus is different from 
any other love in the world. To be 
loved by Him is to be made a guest 
in His world, the sheep in His pasture, 
and children in His home. 


“T will lift up mine eyes unto the 
hills.”” The vision of God unseals the 
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lips of man. Herein lies strength for 
conflict with the common enemy of the 
praying world known as wandering 
thoughts. 


Whatever else be lost among the years, 
God still abides, and love remains the 
same, 

And bravery will 
mens tears, 
And truth will keep its clean and up- 

right name. 


—Grace N. Crowell. 


glimmer through 


There is no rising of man so inter- 
esting to study or so blessed to emu- 
late as that of a sinner into a saint.— 
Guthrie. 


; “Happy are they who live each day 
in the faithful pursuit of duty.” 


All other religions are concerned with 
man seeking God. Christianity is the 
religion of God seeking man. The 
ethnic faiths that man’s quest after 
God; Christianity is God’s quest for 
man through Jesus Christ. Note how 
every utterance of Christ’s is based on 
this point of view: How thet aga 
ways refers to His Father and Himself 
as seeking men. He has been sent to — 
men. God is in Him, reconcilin; 
world to Himself.—Sel 1 
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The Knowledge of What To Do. 

The Collect for the Sunday after Epiphany be- 
seeches God to give us understanding of what we 
ought to do and the power to accomplish it. All in 
all that rather sums up the whole work of Christians 
in the Church. 


The understanding of what we ought to dv is pos- 
sibly the hardest problem for us. There are, of course, 
those easy things which we know almost instinctively 
—we will not as Christians break the Commandments, 
nor will we desecrate holy places or things. But in all 
the problems facing us in this present world, the course 
of action of the Christian at times puzzles even the 
best minds. 


Is it not in the Spirit of God that real things will be 
accomplished rather than in the method? Was it 
not the Irish poet, ‘‘A. E.’’, who claimed that it made 
little or no difference what form of government we 
adopted, but rather the cultural growth of the people 
was important? We believe that Christians could well 
heed that advice, for we have had a surprisingly quar- 
relsome way of claiming method as Christian rather 
than attitudes and things of the Spirit. 

Most chureh quarrels have been over matters of 
method, or, to use an ecclesiastical term “‘polity’’, 
rather than matters of spirit. Most church denomina- 
tional names show that it is method that has caused 
them to separate from other brethren. Presbyterians, 
Methodists, Episcopalians, even Roman, all denote a 
difference in method, when as a whole we have more 
often than not been at one in the more vital’ things 
of religion. 

In our own Church we have again the same dif- 
ferences in what we delight in calling ‘‘schools of 
thought’’, but which often have been schools of 
thoughtlessness. We have those who feel that vest- 
ments are essential and those who cling to simple 
methods. Too often they have quarreled bitterly. The 
Epiphany collect could teach us much in measuring 
our methods against the more important Spirit of 
God. 

At present there seems to be an attempt on the 
part of some to talk about missionary work as ‘‘of 
the order of 281’’. This is again exhalting the method 
* —when the method of approaching missionary work 
will reflect the spirit of the members of the Church 
as‘a whole. If we loyally adhere to God with earnest- 
ness, our Church will reflect in every method His 
Spirit and we will know what things we should do 
muah we should accomplish them. © 
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Missionary Causes and The Present Times. 

While all who are aware of the spirit in the Church 
since the last General Convention know that our 
Church is better off and more united than at any time 
since the depression, we have not as yet been able 
financially to catch up to the generous giving that is 
needed to support great missionary causes. Probably 
many have felt that it was impossible to pledge in 
advance in a year that promises much, but no one 
knows just exactly how much. 

Consequently many fine missionary causes will 
to be reduced, unless some other method is found to 
gain support. We have just heard, for instance, that 
in the field where our Church has possibly its greatest 
success as a missionary Church, several clergy will have 
to be notified that ‘‘there is no work’’ unless special 
contributions are solicited. 

To a conscientious bishop placed in charge of such 
work, there can only be one answer. He knows there 
is work—plenty of work for his clergy to do, but he 
must find ways and means of support. He has only 
one method, the method of personal solicitation, and 
we know of several bishops who will do this hard 
work during the coming winter in order that the 
Church may not suffer a loss which will take years 
to recover. 

We hope that our laity and clergy who are asked 
to help in these special appeals will be broad-minded 
and make the solicitation as easy as possible. It does 
not seem right in a country where already in every 
section more luxuries than for several years are being 
bought daily, anyone should deny the real Gospel of 
Christ to be taken away from under-privileged people. 
Our people in most instances have not ‘‘given until 
it hurts’? and probably will not. But until a full 
recovery is made in our land, we have the opportunity 
to support much that will be vital in the history of 
religion, and we trust that those gallant missionary 
bishops will not be rebuffed in trying to do what they 
feel God has called upon them to do. 


Future Plans. 

Since our news editor gave us such nice publicity 
about our leaving our present residence, we have re- 
ceived a number of letters asking about the editorship 
of this paper. We will continue to be responsible for 
this page, and in a few weeks expect to be able to 
announce that a very able clergyman will become As- 
sociate Editor. The new editor’s duties will be to se-_ 
lect all manuscript material. This scheme, we trust, 
will continue the policy of a ‘‘Chureh family news- 
paper for all the nation’’. 
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Church and World Problems as Others See ‘Them 


MR. ROOSEVELT AND WAR PROFITS. 
From “The Guardian,” December 21, 1934. 

There seems to be no limit to the energy of the 
President of the United States. We sympathize with 
his latest intention to tighten up the administration 
of the criminal law, which has been glaringly lax in 
some directions. That, however, is a more particularly 
domestic matter than his intentions about war profits. 
He wants to make preparations for annihilating the 
profits that might otherwise be made out of a future 
war. It will not be easy. There will always be the 
unexpected circumstances which will put a Govern- 
ment at war in sore straits, and there are always those 
who can and will make profits out of those who are 
in sore straits. There is also the other side of the 
shield. In this country, at any rate, some private 
armament firms were utterly ruined by the War. 

Mr. Roosevelt has appointed a strong committee to 
recommend legislation, and has put at the head of it 
Mr. Bernard Baruch, whom President Wilson ap- 
pointed as his chairman of the War Industries Board. 
If the committee can propose any measure that could 
lead to cooperation with Great Britain in control of 
the manufacture and trade ‘in arms, he will find us most 
willing to cooperate. We hope that the committee 
may, but their difficulties will be great. Governments 
dare not shirk the responsibility of keeping up prepa- 
rations for defence. In our own ease to keep up the 
Royal Arsenals on a scale that could neglect the serv- 
ice of private firms would be utterly wrong, and no 
one can comprehensively define armaments when all 
science and invention are applied to war. But all in- 
quiry is to the good, and Europe may learn from 

-America something that may lead towards the really 
important object of reducing arms by agreement in 
time of peace. 


THE RECREATION OF THE CLERGY. 
By Observer, in “The Record,” December 21, 1934. 

One is told, primly, that a clergyman is never off 
duty. On the other hand, to change the metaphor, the 
bow cannot be always,bent. What sports and exercises 
are permissible to the clergy? I have read somewhere 
that of old time the game of bowls was much favored 
by the clergy; but that can only have been true of 
country clergy and is certainly not conspicuously true 
of then now. Of present day sports I think we need 
not reckon cricket and football, for these are part of 
the parochial machinery. -In certain parishes the same 
is true of lawn tennis. Who has not heard of the 
viear’s daughters who would not let their father fix 
on a new curate until they had tested him and found 
he could hold his own in a four at tennis? Golf is 
certainly extra-parochial as a rule, and need not be too 
expensive if the cleric is content to be a five-day mem- 
ber of a golf club and dispenses with caddies. It has 
the merit of being suitable for men of all ages, and 
the amount of enjoyment and exercise to be got out of 
it bears no particular relation to one’s proficiency. 
Hiking, which should in strictness mean walking with a 
knapsack, is on the whole the exercise of the young, 
though walking pure and simple belongs to all ages. 
Cycling holds its own, though the coming of the motor 
has made it a dangerous sport. Still, it has the advant- 
age of carrying the cyclist away from the ordinary 
scenes of duty. Motoring is not a form of exercise in the 
ordinary sense of the word, though it may be allowed 
to be a recreation. These are the allowable sports 
which readily occur to the mind as being more or le« 
generally available. Hobbies which are also forms of 
exercise are multiform. Perhaps some reader will 
tell me of unusual clerical hobbies. Thus there is a 
certain retired bishop who is said to make a hobby 


of cabinet-making and wood-carving, at which he is an 
expert. Not to go further—the wise cleric will at any 
rate try to secure some recreation which will take him 
away from the parish and into the open air for at any- 
rate one half-day every week. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 
From “The Presbyterian Banner, ’January 3, 1935. 

This large body of scientific men and women amount- 
ing to several thousands met in Pittsburgh from De- 
cember 27 to January 2 in their annual meeting, which 
is an occasion of the first inportance to them and to 
the country and world. It is their annual clearing 
house where they bring their most, recent achieve- 
ments and results, and present them to the test of 
their critical audience and send them out into the 
world. Ai large number of sciences are represented, 
many of them unknown even in name a general ago, 
and many of the titles of the papers read were quite 
unintelligible to the uninitiated. It was said that there 
is no one mind in the world that could understand all 
of them. The world-famous Einstein addressed a small 
eroup of mathematicians on a recondite subject when 
not even all or possibly half of them could compre- 
hend all his mysterious equations and processes and 
results. 

Some people might think that much of this work is 
quite useless as being simply so much fantastic imag- 
ination of these queer people, and that it is all moon- 
shine so far as practical results are ecncerned. Of 
course, this is simply our American spirit of wanting 
to measure everything in pounds and tons or in dol- 
lars and cents. Such a view is itself born of simple- 
minded unacquaintance with these far strange worlds 
in which these inquiring minds live. They are simple 
truth-seekers not thinking of and searcely caring for 
any practical result, for any new truth is so much 
added knowledge and extension to our universe and 
to our mental stature. 

But these studies, however remote and abstract and 
useless they may seem, do have practical results of the 
most tremendous kind. Science secretes civilization. 
All our knowledge is rushing towards some applica- 
tion, however unseen and unimaginable it may now 
seem. All our magic machines are the product of 
these sciences. Our Wattses and Morses and Bells 
and Marconis and Edisons and Wrights are the chil- 
dren of these scientists and are simply carrying into 
execution what these explorers first discovered. Morse 
could never have invented: the electric telegraph had 
it not been for the work of Franklin and Faraday 
before him. These men are pushing out the frontiers 
of the universe in the stars and nebula® and plumb- 
ing its unsuspected depths in atoms and electrons 
and thus opening doors for the inventors to enter 
and apply their results. 

And as for religious implications and applications, 
while these scientific men are not primarily thinking 
of these, yet they also are usually devout men and 
furnish us with materials which we can build into a 
grander temple of wonder and worship of the Creator 
and Lord of all. 


SIXTY YEARS A SUBSCRIBER. 


I enclose check for $3.00 with pleasure for 1935. 
I am so glad you will soon celebrate your centennial. 
I think I am one of your oldest subscribers. I have _ 
taken your paper for more than sixty years. Best 
wishes. , Wari Livers.) 2 
Mrs. William Beattie. = | 
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THE THOUSANDFOLD PAGE 


ARCHDEACON FREDERICK W. NEVE, D. D. 


On the Restoration of Faith in God 


‘‘People say, and say truly, that the great trouble 
with our world at the present moment is that material 
things and what we know about them, have outrun 
spiritual things and what we know about them.’’ 
(Edward S. Martin in Harper’s for January, 1935.) 
The trouble has also been that our learned theologians 
have been so absorbed in matters of historical and ht- 
erary criticism that they have failed to realize that 
we have been marking time on the spiritual frontier, 
Dr. Lyman Abbott must have realized this, as in an 
editorial in the Outlook some months before his death, 
he used these significant words :—‘‘Nothing does this 
age need more than a rediscovery of the Spiritual 
Universe.’’ This statement was written some years 
ago, but the need is even greater now than it was 
then, because material things have been progressing, 
while spiritual things have been retiring more and 
more into the background. 

Possibilities of Faith. 

One of Christ’s most pregnant sayings, was :—‘‘ Have 
faith in God,’’ coupling it at the same time with one 
of those emphatic sayings as to the tremendous possi- 
bilities of faith which seem to open up the way to the 
possession of a power capable of transforming the 
world. The words of our Lord constitute a challenge 
which was eagerly taken up by His followers in the 
early days of Christianity but which seem to fall un 
dull and deaf ears at the present day. If spiritual 
things are to catch up with the front line of maeerral 
progress and even advance beyond that ine, it cau only 
be done by real and genuine faith in God, such as 
Christ set before His disciples. 


A True Witness to the World Lacking. 


It is no wonder that faith in spiritual things has 
failed to so large an extent in the world generally 
when it sees so few signs of it in those who are sup- 
posed to represent Christ to mankind. If there is to 
be‘a genuine revival of faith, it must most certainly 
take its beginnings in the lives of those who profess 
to be His followers. We can hardly expect the outside 
world to believe unless we Christians can show such 
results of our faith as to prove that they came from 
God, and cannot possibly be obtained from any other 
source. ‘‘By their fruits ye shall know them,’’ was a 
test which Christ said should be applied to those who 
made a profession of faith in Him. 


Fruits of Divine Origin. 


That these fruits were to be of heavenly origin can 
be readily seen, when we remember our Lord’s words 
to His disciples, on the night before His Death :— As 
the branch cannot bear fruit of itself, except 1t abide 
in the vine; no more can ye, except ye abide in me. 
I am the Vine, ye are the branches. He that abideth 
in me and I am in him, the same bringeth forth much 
fruit, for without me ye can do nothing.”’ It is evi- 
dent from these words of our Lord, that as branches 
of the Vine (that is, Christ Himself). we share in the 
divine life, which comes to us through Him. Thus 
the fruit which He speaks of can only be produced by 
us through receiving this divine life from Him, for He 
expressly says,— ‘without me ye can do nothing. 


The Divine Life Should Be Manifest In Us. 

Lyman Abbott used to define religion, if the writer 
remembers aright, as ‘‘the life of God in the life of 
man.’’ If the life of God is really within us as the 
governing and controlling power of our life, then it 
must manifest itself in such a way as to be apparent 
to the world, and it is this manifestation of the life 
of God in us and through us which can alone give 


convincing evidence to the world that Christianity is 
from God. 


We Must Reflect the Glory of God. 

Christ said as much in His Sermon on the Mount 
when He told His disciples, ‘‘Ye are the light of the 
world. A city that is set on a hill cannot be hia... . 
Let your light so shine before men that they may see 
your good works and glorify your Father which is in 
heaven.’’ Can faith in God produce such results as to 
convince the world that He is manifesting Himself 
through us; not, of course, to the extent that He mani- 
fested Himself through His Son, Jesus Christ, but 
nevertheless in a measure sufficient to prove that God 
is with us of a truth, as was the case with the early 
Christians. 


A Want of Faith Means a Want of Power. 

That may seem to us impossible, as we look back 
upon our past experience of our power to do things, 
but that is because our faith in God has sunk to so 
low a level that we cannot realize what the power of 
God can do in us and through us. If Christianity is 
to catch up with material progress and advance be- 
yond it, we must seek for such a faith in God as will 
enable us to convince the world that our religion is 
from Him by manifesting a power and mighty spirit- 
ual influence such as the world can neither give nor 
take away, but which Christ implied would necessarily 
follow from true faith in God. 

He % 6 
THE CHILDREN OF LIGHT. 
*“Ye are the light of the world.’’ St. Matt. 5:11. 


I do believe Christ can bestow 
Upon this earth a sunlit glow, 
Which will make life a glorious thing, 
And every child of God a king. 


Why should we dwell ‘midst clouds of fear 
When glorious sunlight is so near, 

Or in the gloom of doubt be found, 

When love encircles us around? 


Let us put on our armor bright, 
And shine as children of the light; 
The shadows soon will fade away, 
As at the coming of the day. 


For Christ has bidden us to shine, 
And thus reveal His love divine, 
That all the world may come to see 
What life on earth can really be. 


Christ brought the Light of Heaven to earth, and > 
by keeping near to Him, His light will shine upon us, 
and we shall be the means of blessing those around us. 

Frederick W. Neve. 
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Byproducts 
The Reverend Louis Tucker, D. D. 


Happiness is a by-product. Life is lived in the 
leisure that follows labor. In like manner, for religious 
bodies, income is a by-product. Money comes as a re- 
sult of reaching souls. The whole philosophy of the 

‘‘Standard of Livi ing,’’ on which modern mass-pro- 
duction is based, is apt to twist off the track into as- 
sumption that happiness depends upon the number of 
things a man possesses—which is not true—and the 
whole philosophy of Church Organization is apt to 
twist astray into the assumption that we must main- 
tain the organizations for soul-reaching before souls 
ean be reached—must support Parish, Diocese and 
General Church before souls can be reached—which 
is not true either. In the one case we substitute 
excitement and gratified greed for happiness. In the 
other, we substitute a gradual drying-up of income, 
based on discouragement, for cheerful Church expan- 
sion. 

Our Lord lived in a complex society ‘as careless and, 
in some ways, as highly organized as our own; and 
among other problems He met and solved this prob- 
lem for us. But our Lord was Divine; and, even on 
the human side, He was a great poet and a genius. 
Therefore His statement of the solution is cast in par- 
able form and poetically besides, that it may be true 
for every place and for all time. It had to consist 
in principles put in the form of pictures and, there- 
fore, capable of more than one interpretation. He 
even gave the reason for this. It was to prevent per- 
sons unfit to apply them from misusing the tremen- 
dous energy of His ideas, ‘‘That hearing they might 
_hear and not understand,’’ as He puts it. 

The basic general principle of His solution is, ‘‘Use 
the agencies you now have to the full extent 
of their possibilities and of your powers, and you 
will find no trouble in expanding them. To the worker 
belong tools. To him that hath shall be given.’’ This 
general principle He specialized in more than one 
particular story; and of all the ways of losing energy 
He seems to have been least patient with that which 
comes from overlooking and neglecting individuals; 
perhaps because it is the commonest and hardest to 
avoid of human failings. His stories of the Lost Coin, 
of the Lost Sheep and of the Lost Man (The Prodigal), 
are examples. 

Our problem, then, in applying His solution, is to 
reach and, if possible, to bring back every individual 
person who has strayed away and become indifferent. 
Note, every person, not every penny. In the parable 
of the Lost Coin no comment doubts that the Lost 
Coin represents a person, not a penny, a soul and not 
a shilling. Combing the Chureh for missing contri- 
butions can be of only temporary crisis-value, and the 
crises will be worse each time and will come again 
and again. The search must be for people, not for 
pence ; but if the people return they bring their pen- 
nies with them and so the organization lives. 

What is the best practical machinery by which this 
ean be done? 

First we must distinguish carefully between profits 
and prophets. We must not confuse purses with per- 
sons. But, secondly, we must acknowledge and teach 
others to acknowledge the existence of both. Churches 
must live; and coin, in these hard days, represents 
eare and courage and self-sacrifice, all spiritual things. 
Therefore, there must be teaching from the pulpit that 
every one ‘with an income is a trustee for God and owes 
God part of it. If the income be very small the pay- 
ment to God may be very small also; but it is payment 
and not gift ‘and so must never be neglected. No 
man’s heart is opened until his purse is. If he have 
anything and do not give God some of it, he is still 


one of the lost sheep. But the amount he gives rests 
between him and God. 

After this careful pulpit preparation from the spir- 
itual side, there should be equally careful report as 
to what becomes of the gifts. If there be a year- 
book or a parish paper, this need not all come from 
the pulpit, but it is essential. The Church, too, has 
its stewardship and should make real report to every 
giver. 

Then there should be drastic clerical work on the 
part of the clergy. No one really can tell how many 
sheep or coins or sons are lost until it is known ex- 
actly how many there ought to be. The basis of such 
book-keeping is the baptized and not the confirmed. 
Baptized people have souls and incomes as well as con- 
firmed people, and both belong to God. Not only those 
who come but those who ought to come, not only 
those who belong but those who ought to belong 
should be listed and looked up. It is a continuous 
task. Modern Christians move like the aurora bore- 
alis; but it must be done. It is not primarily Priest’s 
work. Parish Secretaries, when there are any, can do 
it better. But done it must be. 

Then the task of personally visiting these people— 
all of them—and asking them to come to church and 
to support the church must be divided among mem- 
bers of the parish. The best results come when the 
canvassers compose at least one-fourth of the parish; 
that is, when each canvasser has only three families 
to see. Canvassers do better when they go out in pairs. 
A pair thus makes six visits. In preparation for the 
work canvassers should have at least one lecture of 
information and instruction, one service of prayer for 
God’s help, and one informal parish dinner for the 
assimilation of facts, not food, and the strengthening 
of enthusiasm. The essential thing is to find the lost 
sheep, invite them to come to church, tell them they 
are missed, talk to them of praise and worship. The 
good old steady-going flock will come anyhow, but 
the lost sheep will not come unless they are found and 
re-converted; and no man is converted until his pock- 
et-book is also. Therefore, every one must be asked 
to support God’s work. Yet, if the emphasis be laid 
on the support and not on the attendance, the canvass 
is not done. There can be no re-conversion without 
giving, but the object is not the giving, but the re- 
conversion. Sums of money needed may be men- 
tioned. Amounts to be given by the individual can- 
vassed should not be. That is between each and the 
Lord. If he ask what is his share, tell him the total 
needed and Jet him choose it himself. 

And here we come upon a paradox. Canvasses for 
missions, where almost all the talk is about missions, 
the emphasis unmistakably on missions, produce more 
money for the support of parishes than canvasses for 
the parish do; just as canvasses where the emphasis 
is lard on church attendance and renewal of worhip 
produce more money for the support of both parish 
and missions than appeals for support do. The pay- 
chology is simple. Canvasses in which the emphasis 
is laid on worship and on missions do not depend for 
their suecess upon the social inclusiveness and hearti- 
ness of the local congregation, or on the personal 
popularity of the local rector, but upon larger and 
more spiritual things. 

When the canvass is finished the sum-total sub- 
seribed for diocese and missions should be reported to- 
the Diocese and transmitted as it comes in. The vestry 
should not guarantee a set sum. What. funds has it. 
to make the guarantee? All other monies. initsshands 
are designated by the givers for other uses. Here is | 

(Continued on Hage re 
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Messages Of Congratulation 


The following came too late to be published in our Centennial Edition: 


GREAT IN ITS TEACHINGS. 

Many happy returns of the Centennial. As one of 
that large group of your readers who remembers The 
Southern Churchman as an integral part of one’s child- 
hood home, and whose interest has gadually advanced 
' backward through itS pages from the department ‘‘For 
the Young People’’ to an appreciation even of leading 
articles and editorials, it is difficult to imagine a real 
ehureh home in Virginia without The Southern Church- 
man. I recall one moment of disappointment, how- 
ever, when as a boy of thirteen, I first came to Rich- 
mond. After the fire engine house and the peniten- 
tiary had been located as objects of primary interest, 
the next request was ‘‘Where is the Southern Church- 
man bulding?’’ expecting to be shown a structure tow- 
ering well over anything else in town. Upon being 
told that the offices were on the second floor of some 
euite inconspicuous building, my amazement was great. 
But since then we realize that the greatness of this 
paper is in that which it teaches, and in those prin- 
ciples for which it has ever nobly stood—‘‘Cathole for 
every truth of God, Protestant aganst every error of 
Man.”’ On this positive and progressive platform, 
may The Southern Churchman grow to ever increasing 
usefulness and prosperity. We wish you Good Luck— 
in the name of the Lord. 

Frederick D. Goodwin, 
Bishop Coadjutor of the Diocese of Virginia. 


Congratulations on a century’s service for God and 


His Church. 
Robert E. Gribbin, 
Bishop of Western Carolina. 


I have derived so much help from Southern Church- 
man and find the Family Department and Thoughts 
for the Thoughtful invaluable. 

Most cordial wishes for another century of un- 
bounded usefulness. 

Very truly yours, 
B. N. deFoe Wagner. 

Warrenton, N. C. 


It’s cheering to see you launching into the deep with 
an enlarged, safe-looking ship. It’s a good cargo, too, 
that you have on board each trip. 

John E. Shea. 

Palacios, Texas. 


FROM AN OLD-FASHIONED LOW CHURCHMAN. 

In handing you my check for three dollars for a re- 
newal of our subscription, permit me to compliment 
your management on the success of their efforts to 
maintain this famous old religious publication through- 
out these very hard times. You have done very well, 
indeed, it seems to me. 

I also’ want to assure you of my appreciation as to 
the ability displayed in the articles which appear in 
the paper. I am often lost in thought as to how I 
would set about to edit a religious paper, if I was 
obliged to do so. The task seems to me a very heavy 
one, and I want to compliment your staff of editors on 
what they accomplish under difficulties. 

In closing, I must say one word more. While I 
am very much in accord with the general policies of 
your paper, and entirely in harmony with its prevailing 
churchmanship, being an old-fashioned low churchman 
myself, I am unable to pay any respect to the so-called 
“‘Viberal’’ churchmanship which your paper occasion- 
allys¢ommends. TI think that to call such things *‘Tib- 
eral,’’ is little short of insulting to us of another 
school. Better call them coarse and foolish. 
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My father and mother subscribed to your paper all 
their days, and my grandmother on my mother’s side, 
and my grandfather on my father’s side, did the same, 
I think; so that as a family we have been with you 
about one hundred years, or nearly that. 

Accept my very good wishes, and believe me 

Very sincerely, 
W. A. Robertson. 

New York City. 


My Southern Churchman has just come; it is such 
a delightful number. We are all so rejoiced to see 
the new life it has taken on. 

Gertrude W. Barton, President, 
Woman’s Auxiliary, Diocese of Virginia. 
Winchester, Va. 


VIGOUR AND USEFULNESS INCREASE AS THE 
YEARS ROLL BY. 

Since 1876, with the exception of two years, I have 
been one of your subscribers. 

An earnest, Christian Churchwoman, my Aunt and 
God-mother, had subscribed to it for fifty-five consecu- 
tive years until 1904, when she joined the Chureh Tri- 
umphant. In my youth I read her copy of the South- 
ern Churchman; so you see it has been my household 
companion a good many years. 

Up until 1836, my relatives and ancestors, Leighs, 
Towneses and Powells, attended services at Grub Hill 
Church in Amelia County, Virginia. 

During the childhood of our four children, my wife 
would each Sunday afternoon read to them that de- 
partment of your paper designated as ‘‘for young 
people.’’ 

Often now, after reading my copy, I hand it over 
our back fence to a good neighbor of mine; he and 
his wife enjoy it almost as much as we do here at 
home. Generally, I mark those passages which impress 
me most, to call his attention to them. In the issue of 
December 15 last, I marked fourteen passages on nine 
pages, which I regarded to be of unusual interest. 

As your journal grows in years, it grows more and 
more interesting and instructive; unlike those of us 
well along in the octogenarian class, its vigour and use- 
fulness increases as the years roll by. 

With the compliments of the season and wishing you 
continued success, I am, 

Yours truly, 
Armistead C. Leigh. 


* * 


BYPRODUCTS. 

(Continued from page 6.) 
another paradox. The dioceses that demand a guar- 
antee get less money in proportion to sum-totals than 
those which do not. It is the business of the local 
parish to see that every baptized person in it either 
gives, or excuses himself from giving, a contribution 
for missions. Where that is faithfully done, the Dio- 
cese gets more than it could otherwise get from any 
guarantee. 

Through the whole canvass the more search there 
is for souls the more money is given. Money sought 
as an end in itself dries up and vanishes. Money as 
a sufficient support is a by-product of the search for 
souls. 

Who comforted the Lord and rested Him? Probably 
very few. Perhaps the Blessed Virgin Mary, perhaps 
St. John. But one person certainly did. She was a 
certain poor widow who dropped two mites into a 
contribution box and never knew at all that Jesus 
saw. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
* 
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THE DAYSPRING 


A SERMON 
By the Rev. P. T. R. Kirk, Vicar, Christ Church, Westminster. London. 


The coming of dawn-light each morning was of very 
special significance to the people of Israel. To them, 
as indeed to us all, it told of the terrors of the dark- 
ness and the approach of a new day for toil or pleas- 
ure. To a primitive nation, which had not yet learned 
how to turn night into day, perhaps it meant more 
in those respects than to us. But there was more I 
it than that for the citizens of Jerusalem. The watch- 
men on the walls waited until the first rays of light 
appeared above the horizon, and then gave the signal 
that the moment had come when the first sacrifice 
of the morning should be offered. So we understand 
the reference in the psalm to ‘‘watchmen who watch 
for the morning’’. The ery rang through the Temple 
courts:—‘‘This is the day that the Lord hath madc; 
we will rejoice and be glad in it’’; and the daily serv- 
ice began. 


The Dayspring asa Metaphor. _ 

We can understand how easily the dayspring came 
into use as a metaphor for the advent of anything 
that ended terror, brought relief and gladness, and 
initiated a new era. It was in this sense that Zacha- 
rias is said to have chosen the word in announcing 
the coming of Jesus. It was the daybreak, long ex- 
pected, and as it had seemed so long deferred; now 
it was near. A new revelation was imminent. Old 
things had passed away; behold, all things were made 
new! The Christ was coming to those who sat in dark- 
ness and the shadow of death—words that depict the 
ignorance and hopelessness that the world knew in 
-pre-Christian times, and knows still in so far as the 
message of the Gospel has not reached pagan civili 
zation with its changing power. And he would guide 
their feet into the way of peace. 

There had been the darkest hour which comes be- 
fore the dawn. Things had possibly never seemed so 
bad for the Jewish race as just before the first Christ- 
mas. The clearest thinkers were confused when they 
spoke of God; the ery, ‘‘ How long, O Lord, how long?’’ 
was repeated wearily. The Eternal seemed to have 
forgotten them. They were ignorant of His purpose, 
stumbling like men in the dark as they tried to dis- 
cover it. To those who understood, or who thought 
then that they understood, whatever their misgivings 
afterwards, the birth of the Promised Baby brought 
hope back again and belief in a new age of righteous- 
ness and divine favor. Now they would know more 
of God, and watch Him doing His mighty works again 
in the midst of them. This confidence sustained many 
who were the first disciples of the Master. 


The Message of the Gospel. 

To those who receive the message of the Christian 
Gospel this phenomenon of the daybreak is repeated. 
Our ignorance, in lands where the preaching of that 
message is of long history, is not so crass as theirs 
was who watched for a spiritual dawn in Judaea; but 
the effect is the same. To know Jesus only as a person 
in a book, an historical character, is to sit in the dark- 
ness of ignorance; there is so much more to learn. 
As we desire to be taught, more and more knowledge 
is given, and we find Christ rising in our hearts with 
light. If your connection with Christianity has not 
informed you of what God wishes to be to you; if it 
has not made you understand all He desires yon to 
become and to do, you are still among those who wait 
for the morning. But, inevitably as the dawn, these 
are shown to faith. Apart from Him, too, our minds 
are hopeless; we sit under the shadow of death. Life 
seems to have no rhyme or reason. We drag through 
weary hours with no fine motive challenging our efort, 
until despair comes of our ever seeing anything that 


will awaken eestasy and worship. Perhaps you know 
what that means—the staleness with which task fol- 
lows task, the fear that the only change your circum- 
stances can know will be for the worse, until your 
soul shudders with dread, and you ery, ‘‘Who will 
show us any good?’’ 


The Coming. 

Into that hopelessness the Saviour comes—comes 
even as He came to those who dwelt under the shadow 
of the death on Calvary; their fair. plans wrecked, 
their Master lost. He comes with resurrection-light 
into saddened homes, comes as the dayspring when 
hope has gone. This, too, you may know; the experi- 
ence is given for the asking, and if we linger in the 
place of fears and morbid moods it is ‘because we have 
not believed those who proved the promise true, and 
have not taken Christ Himself at His word. 

You have probably seen the picture ealled ‘‘The 
Hopeless Dawn,’’ where members of a family sit at 
the bedside of a loved one who is passing away. It 
has ‘been a long night of watching, and they are tired 
and sad. As they sit in silence the rays of early 
morning light are creeping in; but they remain with- 
out hope. The hopelessness is not in the dawn, but 
in the hearts that refuse to accept its message. I 
would like to see a companion painting, one that might 
be called ‘‘The Hour After Dawn,’’ where the anxious 
friends have risen to greet the daybreak with good 
cheer, taking heart of hope again. ‘‘When the morn- 
ing was come,’’ says St. John of one of the Easter 
appearances, “‘Jesus stood upon the shore.’’ He is 
in the dawn, for He is the dawn; how, then, can we 
be hopeless? Even in the valley of the shadow of 
death, the Shepherd is with His flock. They are fright- 
ened as they press on in the darkness. Grimy devils 
seem to lurk behind the trees. Spreading roots and 
unseen pitfalls make the journey perilous. The sound 
of the wind in the leaves is like the muttering of evil 
powers. Then day breaks, and what a difference! 
There are flowers behind the trees, not devils! The 
holes in the road are filled with fresh spring water, 
where they may slake their thirst. The whispers in 
the tree-tops are a song of praise to God. Such se- 
curity have they when the Shepherd is beside them. 

In his play, ‘‘The Wild Duck,’’ Ibsen shows a little 
girl, untaught in Christian truth, who has yet learned 
the need for prayer. She prays each night for Some- 
one to come near and keep her safe. ‘‘But do you 
not pray in the morning?’’ she is asked. ‘‘Why, no!’’ 
is the answer. ‘‘There’s nothing to be afraid of then!’’ 
Our mornings should be filled with the prayer of praise; 
but she was right. There is nothing to be afraid of 
when the Lord of Light comes to chase away the shades 
of night. 

The Dayspring! It is a title we are glad_to know, 
for it robs both life and death of their terrors. And 
I want to say to any who are afraid of life, and even 
more afraid of death, that in the coming of the Son 
of God with pardon and grace to any human goul 
there is the beginning of a new and joyous day. 


The Way of Peace. 

There is a third office that the daybreak performs; 
in the reputed words of Zacharias, it guides our feet 
into the way of peace. Writing in one of his Vailima 
letters, Robert Louis Stevenson tells of a journey he 
once made in the darkness of the forest of his South 
Sea Island. He had struggled along for some dis- 
tance in a very dangerous manner, standing from ti 
to time on a jutting rock, holding on to a tree w: 
one hand while with a knife in the other he h 


(Continued on page 11.) 
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From the Philosophy of Phillips Brooks 


By Eunice Wingate Quimby. 


In a eulogy at the passing of this ‘‘peerless 
preacher’? Dr. Samuel Ehot said that ‘‘he would an- 
ticipate eternity, so to speak; he would bring it into 
time, and make it dominant. . . This was his mes- 
sage of messages, his service of services, that he knit 
the life of earth with the life of heaven.’’ 

His assurance of the proximity of the two worlds ap- 
pears where he says: 


‘“We may be near Him at all times—and 
more than all when we kneel down to pray— 
as the beloved disciple was when he laid his 
head upon His breast.’’ 


Our prayer for pardon, with true confession, God will 
answer with an unreserved forgiveness. 

Bishop Brooks’s philosophy regarding our personal 
life in relation to others is of immediate interest. The 
whole of ‘human life, he declares, is in these words 
of our Lord: 


‘‘For their sakes I sanctify myself, that 
they also might be sanctified.’’ 


We should cultivate ourselves in order that we may 
serve the world, and increase the kingdom of God. 
The best which the soul is in itself should be poured 
upon whatever other soul may need it anywhere. 


“Tf God gives a man social position, or edu- 
cation, or religious influence, He does it for 
a purpose; and the cowardice or the modesty 
with which a man sometimes ignores the fact 
defeats the purpose.’’ 


He urged his hearers to insist that their life’s work, 
whatever it might be, shall itself make them brave, 
patient, pure, and holy. He would have them work 
as if, though they could not see Christ, they knew that 
He saw them. 


‘‘In the heart of society a soul may en- 
shrine itself in God.”’ 


No man comes to any worthy quietness, he af- 
firms, who does not find God, and rest on Him, and 
talk with Him continually. Whatever merey falls to 
our lot must be felt warm with the personal love of 
Him who sends it. 


‘‘Never fear to bring the sublimest motive 
to the smallest duty, and the most infinite 
comfort to the smallest trouble.’’ 


The Christian may find the hand of Christ in every- 
thing, and by the faithful use of everything for 
Christ’s sake he takes firm hold of that hand, and is 
drawn nearer and near to Himself. 

There is a sense in which a man partly can, and a 
sense in which he absolutely cannot, purify himself. 
It can only be done by uniting his own will with the 
will of God. 

Bishop Brooks explained the meaning of the con-. 
trasts of joy and pain, health and sickness, of doubt 
and care and disappointment as God’s method of 
completing our life, of filling it out to fulness on its 
deficient side. 


‘“Submission is no ery of a defeated man; 
it is the soul seizing on the right and privi- 
lege of being completed after God’s pattern.”’ 


He defines peace as that sweet and strong condi- 
tion in which joy and sorrow may have place, but 
which is greater than either of them. Such peace 
comes as 


“Faith walking in the dark with God only 
prays Him to clasp its hand :nore closely, 
does not even ask Him for the lifting of the 
darkness so that the man may find the way 
himself.’’ 


THE DAYSPRING. 
(Continued from page 10.) 


away at the tough undergrowth that obstructed his 
path. After he had fought along like this, he came 
through to the light and discovered that it had all 
been unnecessary. Quite near him was a decently 
trodden path; if he had fonnd it before, he might 
have saved himself all the trouble and risk. In the 
darkness he missed the true road. Christ comes that 
we may find the best way. ‘‘He who walketh in dark- 
ness knoweth not whither he goeth.’’ That was His 
own comment. When we choose our own paths, we 
stumble; but guided by Him we may find the ways of 
pleasantness and peace. No one who did not know 
God with an intimacy far above that which common 
men have could possibly effect such changes as we 


- have noticed. In the time of Jesus, religion had grown 


hard and fixed and conventional. Its worship was 
formal, its creed was set, and the pride of old thoughts 
and old ways had made the souls of those who taught 
unsympathetic to everyone who did not conform to 
their requirements. God was lost in the maze of re- 
ligious machinery; but Jesus brought Him back to 
men. As the first act of creative power was ‘‘Let 
there be light!’’ so the first impact of the divine life 
upon men was to restore that knowledge of God which 
had been dimmed by human sin and error. A thrill 


came back into religion and the same thrill will change 
the formality of your worship and your prayers when 


ee 


you allow Him to work the same transformation in 
your rejigious thought and experience. 


Truth, Beauty and Goodness. 

It was not so much what He said. The same things 
might have been uttered by any other man, but they 
would have failed to move the heart. When He gaia 
them, everything was changed. Do you wonder that 
when the story of those days was written later, men 
talked about the hght of the glory of God that was in 
the face of Jesus Christ? It was natural that they 
should put it that way. They had looked into His eyes 
in many different circumstances, had see His face in 
the sunlight of the Galilean days, watched the smile as 
He took children in His arms, seen the look of deep- 
ening compassion as He healed some poor broken 
body or sorrow-stunned soul. They had seen His face 
filled with love’s tenderness; and had been there when 
the anger of a heart which hated injustice and hypoc- 
risy blazed through His look. There are faint intima- 
tions of truth and beauty and goodness to be found 
elsewhere, for there is a light that lighteth every man 
coming into the world; but for the full unveiling you 
must look to Christ Himself. The difference between 
the one revelation and the other is the difference be- ~ 
tween moonlight and the dawn. There is power in His 
advent, and the promise of greater things to be. ‘‘T 
am the Light of the world,’’ He says; and still He 
comes to those who sit in darkness and the shadow of 
death to guide our feet to peace. 
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A New China Is Coming Into Being. 

‘“‘In all the five thousand years of China’s history 
the period we are now ae in promises to be the 
most important,’’ said Dr. M. Wei, President of 
China Central College, tte to a group of Episco- 
pal clergy gathered at Bishop’s House, Providence, 
Rhode Island, at the invitation of Bishop Perry. It 
is his belief that a new China is coming into being 
before the eyes of a world that seems altogether un- 
conscious of the dramatic event. 

‘Until lately I, too, despaired of Chiaa,’’ Dr. Wei 
confessed. ‘‘I know only too well the criticisms and 
charges—turmoil, corruption, graft. They said that 
the Nanking Government controlled only a small part 
of China. There was truth enough in it, but now it 
is no longer true. Nanking is growing so strong that 
it has set aside three provinces for experiments in 
fascism. More than two-thirds of the country is un- 
der the control of Nanking. 

‘<The Government is no longer helpless in face of 
a foe. A revolting province it will speedily subdue. 
Not long ago a revolt broke out which, it was gen- 
erally thought, would take three months to put down. 
The time taken was three weeks. 

‘‘Seven years ago there were only 400 kilometers 
of good roads in the country. Now there are 40,000. 
Everywhere fine highways are under construction. And 
good roads are not the assets in China that they are 
here. All our motor cars are imported, and in spite 
of the natural resources in oil, every gallon of gaso- 
line is imported also and sold by foreign countries. 
The roads are essential politically. They promote the 
mobilization of troops. They allow the people to travel 
over the country. They are giving to them a na- 
‘tional consciousness. The new education is also mak- 
ing one nation of that vast country of 460 millions 
of people, one-fourth of all the inhabitants of the 
earth. The same text books are being used far and 
wide. One province in the west, which has long been 
regarded as quite independent of Nanking, yet per- 
mits the Central Government to appoint its commis- 
sioner of education. 

‘‘Our share of natural resources are so vast that 
they attract foreign capital, and we are glad of invest- 
ment of this sort if made under fair conditions. At 
present a national economics council is meeting in 
Nanking with experts from the League of Nations, 
and many of the Great Powers. Economically, we are 
not sure of the future. We may be headed for the 
same sort of destruction that the western world, and 
particularly Europe, has been struggling with. 

‘‘Our chief hope les in education and, above all in 
religion—the Christian religion. Buddhism has no 
message for modern China. It is deep-rooted in Japan, 
but it came to China when China was a cultured na- 
tion and never was able to affect it deeply. 

“‘Confucianism, the background of our social sys- 
tem, has for twenty or twenty-five years now been 
in disrepute. At present the Government is trying to 
revive it, but you can’t revive something in the past 
of a nation that is springing into new life. It is to 
Christianity that I-am looking for the power to con- 
trol the nation.’’ 

After estimating the number of Christians as about 
three millions, of which the Roman Catholics claim two 
and a half, Dr. Wei said that the influence of Chris- 
tians throughout the nation is enormous. In one eabi- 
net over half the members were Christians. Through- 
out the country the followers of the Nazarene hold 
important posts, especially in education. ‘‘What we 
need most,’’ he urged, ‘‘is more Christian leaders.’’ 

He’ then dest#ibed the work of China Central Col- 
lege. It was organized upon the’ recommendation of ” 
the Burton Commission, and is the result of bringing 
together all the Christian colleges in three provinces. 
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Though no under the control of the Episcopal Church, 
the influence of the Church in the faculty is very 
strong. It is the only Christian college serving a popu- 
lation of one hundred millions. Five missions cooper- 
ate, the Episcopal taking a leading part, and providing 
the president, the treasurer and the chaplain. 
‘‘Confucianism,’’ President Wei said in conclusion, 
‘‘has prepared the way for Christianity. The older 
faith is social, teaching that man’s relations with man 
has no meaning except through his relation with his 
fellows. But the perfect manhood of which Confucian- 
ism dreamed can come to fulfillment only through 


Jesus of Nazareth.’’ 
F. W. Jones.. 


The Widely Loving Society. 
Juso, Osaka, Japan, December 2, 1934. 
Dear Rev. Bishop Tucker: 

Again we have much to be grateful for. Your 
dear letter of encouragement filled us with deep appre- 
ciation and we thank you very much. We are praying: 
without ceasing for God’s guidance and directing, 
with yours and other friends kind assistance in the 
rebuilding of our Chapel, which is such a necessary 
part of our social welfare work among the children. 
We are in the hope that we can ‘‘stand and see the 
salvation of the Lord”’ in this experience. 

I am sure you will be very pleased to hear that Dr. 
Wood of New York Church Mission House wrote us. 
that he will try to raise $5,000 in America, if we will 
raise that much in Japan, making a total of $10,000: 
in all. This sum will enable us to raise up a stronger 
building that will withstand rough elements. 

Behind this church edifice there will be the idea of 
cooperation and fellowship, as we shall offer oppor- 
tunity to our friends in Japan to share in the contri- 
bution in the rebuilding fund. 

Dr. Wood’s suggestion and kind sympathy was very 
gratefully accepted, and we know no way of express- 
ing our deep appreciation to you and all the dear 
friends there. We certainly will do the very best here 
and continue in the vineyard rejoicingly. 

May we at the same time send you greetings for the 
happy Yuletide and the coming New Year. 

We pray for your happiness and that He may abun- 
dantly bless and keep you. 

Very gratefully and sincerely, 
Uta Hayashi, 
Katsue Kobashi. 

The Widely Loving Society is an industrial orphan- 
age, founded many years ago by two brothers as a 
thank offering for their baptism by Bishop Williams. 
It has from the beginning been managed and supported 
by our Japanese Christians with occasional aid from 
friends in this country. It is one of the most beauti- 
ful and useful examples of Christian work that I know 
of. An account of the dstruction of the Chapel in: 
the Osaka typhoon, was published in a recent issue 
of the Southern Churchman.. To rebuild the Chapel 

so that it will withstand earthquakes and typhoons. 
will cost $10,000. The Japanese are undertaking to- 
raise $5,000 of this amount and we are endeavoring. 
to help them by raising the remaining $5,000 in this. 
country. I shall be glad to receive any contributions: 
that may be made for this purpose and forward them: 
through Dr. Wood to Japan. 

H. St. George Tucker. 


Deepest Desire to Serve the Lepers of Japan. 

Miss Mary Helena Cornwall-Legh, on furlough im 
England from her leper mission at Kusatsu, Japan, 
whose return to Japan was extremely doubtful when 
she left there, has now so much improved in health 
that she expects to leave England for Japan in Jan-— 
uary, aecording to a recent report from England. ars 
aim and deepest desire appears to be. to ser er 
lepers all the rest of her life. She. will be 
eight in May. 
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THE WOMAN’S AUXILIARY 


PROGRAM. 


The Twelfth Annual Diocesan Institute 
Under the Auspices of the Woman’s Auxiliary, Diocese 
of Virginia, St. James Church, Richmond: Va., 
January 22, 23, 24, 1935. 


Tuesday, January 22. 
Holy Communion, Rt. Rev. H. St. George 
Tucker, D. D. 
Class on Japan, Rev. Arthur M. Sherman, 
D. D., Church Missions House. 
Class on Japan, Mrs. J. M. Chapman. Dio- 
cese of New York. 
Woman’s Auxiliary Conference, Mrs. J. 
H. Hill, Diocese of Pennsylvania. 
Lunch, served at St. James’ 
House. 
Class on Japan, Rev. Arthur M. Sherman, 
Deb. 


9:30 A. M. 
10:40 A. M. 


11:45 A. M. 


1:00 P. M. Parish 


2:00 P. M. 


Class on Japan, Mrs. J. M. Chapman. 
Woman’s Auxiliary Conference, Mrs. J. 
H. Hill. 

Missionary speakers. 
Business Women’s Class, 
Moore, Diocese of Delaware, 
Provincial President. 

Held in the Woman’s Auxiliary Room, 
Mayo Memorial House, 110 West Frank- 
lin Street. 

A Class for men only, Rev. Arthur M. 
Sherman, D. D., Auditorium, Mayo Me- 
morial Church House. 


38:10 P. M. 


4:10 P. M. 
5:20 P. M. Mrs. J. H. 


and New 


5:20 P. M. 


Note: There will be conferences for the Junior Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary and the Junior Auxiliary. Time will 
be announced later. 


Wednesday, January 23. 


9:30-9:45 A.M. Devotions, ‘‘If We Be His Disciples’’, 
Mrs. J. H. Moore, New Provincial Presi- 
dent. 
9:45-10:45 A.M. Class on Japan, Mrs. J. M. Chap- 
man. 
Class on Japan, Rev. Arthur M. Sherman, 
D. D. 


11 :00-12 :00 Noon. Women’s 
“hits et onal & eal s CAE 
12:00. Noon-day Prayers, Rt. Rev. 
DSL; 
Conference on Work 
Mrs. J. H. Moore. 
1:00 P.M. Lunch in the Parish House. 
2:00 P.M. Class on Japan, Rev. Arthur M. Sherman, 
LOL): 
Class on Japan, Mrs. J. M. Chapman. 
3:10-4:00 P.M. Conference on Little Helpers, Mrs. 
Julian Roden. 
3:10-4:10 P.M. Woman’s Auxiliary Conference, Mrs. 
2d. H. Hill. 


Auxiliary Conference, 
F. D. Goodwin, 


12:10. in the Province, 


4:10P.M. Missionary Speakers. 

5:20P.M. Business Women’s Class on Japan, Mrs. 
J. H. Moore. 

5:20P.M. Men’s Class, Rev. Arthur M. Sherman, 
Deal 


Note: Lunches will be served at 35 cents a plate, or 
three lunches for $1. 


Thursday, January 24. 
9 30-9 ; ‘454. M. Devotions, ‘““Tf We Be His Diceiplesy: 
it Wil. 
rs. J. H. Moore. 
9 45-10-45 A. ne Grae Japan, ‘Rev. “Arthur M. 
; Sherman, D. D. 7 a 


Class on Japan, Mrs. J. M. Chapman. 


11:00-12:00 A.M. Woman’s Auxiliary Conference, 
Mrs = Jets il: 

12:00 Noon. Noon-day Prayers, Rt. Rev. H. St. George 
Tucker, D. D. 


12:10 P.M. Conference on Diocesan Work, Rt. Rev. 
H. St. George Tucker, D. D. 

1:00 P.M. Lunch in the Parish House. 

2:00-3:00 P.M. Class on Japan, Rev. Arthur M. Sher- 
man, D. D. 
Class on Japan, Mrs. J. M. Chapman. 

3:10-4:00 P. M. Conferences» How To Use the Lenten 
Material, Miss Ann R. Estes. 


4:10P.M. Conference, Cooperation of all Diocesan 
Organizations in their Missionary Work, 
Rt. Rev. F. D. Goodwin, D. D. 

5:20 P.M. Business Women’s Class, Mrs. J. H. 
Moore. 

5:20P.M. Men’s Class, Rev. Arthur M. Sherman, 
(BEANE 

Note: One delegate from each Branch will be given 


entertainment. Send in name not later than January 
10 to Miss Jellis Seott, Chairman of Hospitality, 110 
West Franklin Street, Richmond. 

A list of boarding houses in the vicinity of the 
Church will be secured for those who desire them. 


The Pledge Has Been Met. 

Miss Sallie Deane, Chairman of the ‘‘Chapel Fund’’ 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary of the Diocese of Virginia, 
is glad to announce that the pledge for the comple- 
tion of the Gibson Memorial Chapel in the Archdea- 
conry of the Blue Ridge, has been completely met. 

Some three years ago, at the Diocesan meeting of 
the Woman’s ‘Auxiliary at Grace and Holy Trinity 
Church, Richmond, Miss Deane presented a plan for 
the completion of the Chapel, being erected as a me- 
morial to Bishop Gibson of Virginia. It had become 
a subject of real distress to Miss Deane to see the in- 
complete condition of the Chapel, standing with the 
scaffolding still on itsefor some years. She told the 
Auxiliary what was in her heart and presented a plan 
for assuming the completion by the Auxiliary. ‘The 
plan, well worked out on a three year pledge basis 
in groups of from five to one hundred dollars, was 
unanimously accepted. Miss Deane was appointed 
Chairman of this fund. 

When Mr. George Mayo, Principal of the Blue Ridge 
Industrial School, was notified that the Woman’s 
Auxiliary had pledged $4,000 with interest, he at once 
borrowed the money and the Chapel was completed 
that summer and consecrated within the year. So 
completely was the word of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
accepted, no note was signed, their word being suf- 
ficient bond. 

Almost every Auxiliary in the Diocese had a hand 
in raising this fund and the Auxiliary feels real pleas- 
ure and satisfaction in having fulfilled its pledge and 
completed this undertaking. The Chapel is a beauti- 
ful stone building and does honor to the memory 
of the one whose name it bears. 


When the Atlantic City triennial of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary received a cable of greetings from the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary of the Church in Japan, it was signed 
by Uta Hayashi. She is President of the Japanese 
Auxiliary, which has some 3,500 members. She was 
also, some one from, Japan reported, one of the: two 
women who, first. instigated that monster petition for 
peace, signed by millions of women all over the world 
and sent to the League of Nations. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


REV. STAMO S. SPATHEY, Editor. 


N ™ TRACTS FOR NEW TIMES: Published by The 


Morehouse Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. Paper. Ten cents a copy. 
No. 7. Statesmanship and Religion: by Henry A. Wal- 


1icele ED. 26, 

No. 8. Why Missions? 

No. 9. Money-Makers and 
Fletcher. Pp. 18. 

No. 10. Men and Women: by Mary Willcox Glenn. 
abe 

No. 11. The Christian Attitude Towards Property: by 
Vida D. Scudder. Pp. 13. 

No. 12. The New Idol: by Frank Gavin. Pp. 8. 

This undertaking reflects much credit upon the More- 
house Publishing Company. An essentially Church publi- 
cation house, devoted especially to a particular school of 
Churchmanship, it has entered a field of information and 
stimulus of thought quite congratulatory. And the fruit- 
age is most commendable. 

Mr. Wallace, well-known as identified with the problem 
of agriculture, presents an able thesis on the above sub- 
ject. 

Tract No. 8 is challenging. Mr. Souder has the core 
of Missions in this succinct treatise. It would make a 
commendable sermon for some Sunday of the Hpiphany 
season. No one need plead an excuse for reading it. 
It will answer some questions irritating the lay-mind of 
our day. Let every rector who reads this review send a 
dime for it. It will pay. 

Mr. Fletcher illumines our minds on the question of 
Christian morals and the conduct of business. We have 
reached an age when the world demands of Christianity 
that it shall live, if not in the concrete, at least in the 
abstract, the principles of the New Testament. We miss 
the pungent illustrations of experimentation in this line, 
such as the demonstrable Golden Rule Nash plan proved; 
but the essentials of the motive of Mr. Nash and others of 
his class are here suggested. 

Tract No. 10 speaks its message in the title. How the 
blush of shame mounts to the cheek of the born-again 
believer, as he recalls the very thoughts he had enter- 
tained regarding the other sex. How wondrously changed 
is his attitude now, as he regards every woman as his 
divinely appointed sister! Get this little message and re- 
ceive its inspiration. 

Vida Scudder is so well known in this field of investiga- 
tion that her very authorship is aminvitation to study with 
her the subject of The Christian Attitude Toward Private 
Property. Wealth for wealth’s sake is becoming increas- 
ingly unpopular. But wealth for stewardship raises the 
standard to a New Testament altitude. Not the possession 
of weaith, but the abuse of it is the apostolic warning. 

Dr. Gavin has analyzed the recently-born Totalitarian 
State of Russia and Germany as The New Idol. He does 
not emphasize the Fascism ‘of Italy, since the preservation 
of religious freedom is the key to Mussolini’s popularity. 
The murder of religious liberty is the death-knell of any 
national movement. Germany is already, and wisely, find- 
ing that truth; though Russia’s insanity seems at present 
to be incurable. Confessedly many points in Sovietism are 
commendable. The Russian leaders are close students. 
They are appropriating many of our principles which we 
poorly exemplify and making them workable; but the ha- 
tred of God can go so far only as He will allow. And 
the rest of the world may hold its breath until the issue is 
met. How? God only knows. 


By Edmund L. Souder. Pp. 18. 
Moral Man: by Joseph F. 


Pp. 


Kenneth Mackenzie. 


By Marie Wells Clapp. New York. 1934. Methodist 


TP HE OLD TESTAMENT AS IT CONCERNS WOMEN: 
Pp. 128. Price, 50 cents. 


Book Concern. 


It is a common fallacy of our generation to think that 
the Old Testament, transcended as it is by the revelation 
of the New, has little to say to anyone who has not an 
academic interest in it. Marie Wells Clapp, in this series 
of thirteen studies, has done even more than her title sug- 
gests. Not only does she reveal the significant contribu- 
tion which the experiences of the women of the Old Testa- 
ment can make to the problems of the modern woman; 
but with a wealth of historic detail and local color she 
interprets the growing perception of the nature of God 
and Man contained in it. Students of this author’s book 
will find their appreciation of the message of the New Testa- 
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ment and their inspiration to combat the evils of our 
time greatly increased. 

The studies review the history and literature of the 
Jews during the six centuries before Christ. The ap- 
proach is modern as to scholarship. Each study lesson 
is divided into four sections: The Presentation, giving fact- 
ual knowledge and the historic and literary setting of the 
subject; A Student Task; Questions for Discussion; and 
Additional Notes. The Student’s Tasks do not appear to 
give much opportunity for self-expression. But the Ques- 
tions for Discussion are quite provocative, and the Addi- 
tional Notes contain much information of special inter- 
est to women, enriched by the gleanings of the author’s 
recent visit to Palestine and her studies made under three 
great scholars of the Old Testament. It is a book for 
men and women, teachers and students alike. 

Ivy Watkins Smith. 


* * * 


FIRST SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY. 


The Collect for today is taken from the Sarum Mis- 
sal, 1549 (Sacramentary Gregory). Although in a 
previous year I have given the translation of the 
original (Latin) of this Collect, yet I feel that whilst 
it is crisp, yet it is of extreme beauty and power. In 
the prayers, ‘‘We beg, Lord, of (Thy) suppliant peo- 
ple, follow up with heavenly kindness; that they may 
both see what things are to be done and grow strong 
to fulfil what they have seen.’’ The crispness does not 
seem to me to detract, but, on the contrary, adds to 
the sincerity and the depth of the words uttered. The 
translation which We use in our service of today is 
smoother, but the ruggedness of the original adds 
greatly to its beauty. There is one word in this Col- 
lect to which I especially wish you to look, the word, 
‘“Pulfil’’, the Latin for which is ‘‘Implenda,’’ and 
which means, “‘ Do out the duty,’’ and if this is thought 
out it will bring us to, ‘‘Be not weary in well doing’’ 
(for in due time we shall reap if we faint not), and 
that shows us that the real test of faithfulness is 
continuance, not going by fits and starts, but always 
having the goal in view and pressing on day by day 
in the battle of life, if we would be victors. The open- 
ing words of this short prayer show us that we must 
be sincere when we use them, otherwise the word, 
‘‘Beseech’’ would be meaningless. Beseeching means 
that we are in earnest for that which we ask, and here 
we are asking the Father on High to receive our prayer 
and to grant that we may perceive and know what 
things we ought to do. How great is the importance 
of this petition, how necessary it is that we should first 
perceive by the leading of the Holy Spirit and having 
perceived them and being convinced, we add to our 
prayer the petition that we may have grace and power 
to carry out that which we are satisfied is right, to 
“Do out the duty.’’ It is well to bear in mind that 
it is impossible in our own strength to ‘‘Do out the 
duty,’’ therefore, we must pray for Divine Grace to 
help us, as has been very well expressed, “‘Strive as 
though all depended on you; pray as though all de- 
pended on God.’’ If we would expect aid from the 
Divine Power we must remember that the - Divine 
Power expects our earnest and thorough cooperation. 

William E. Callender. 


= % x 
GREATNESS. 


What makes a city great? Huge piles of stone 
Heaped heavenward? Vast multitudes who dwell 
Within wide circling walls? Palace and throne 
And riches past the count of man to tell 
And wide domain? Nay, these the empty husk! 
True glory dwells where great deeds are done, 
Where great men rise whose names ’thwart the dusk 
Of misty centuries gleam like the sun! 
In Athens, Sparta, Florence, ’twas the soul 
That was the city’s bright immortal part 
The splendor of the spirit was their goal, * 
Their jewel of incomparable heart! sent On 
So may the city that I love be great ai Holy 
’Till every stone shall be articulate. T eee ay 
f 4 
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Definition of the Word 


““Communicant.’’ 

In accordance with the action of the 
House of Bishops in General Convention 
at Atlantic City, New Jersey, in October, 
1934, notice is hereby given to the 
Bishops of all Dioceses and Missionary 
Districts and to all Secretaries of Dio- 
ceses and Convocations of the reaffir- 
mation by the House of Bishops of the 
action of the General Convention of 
1913, upon the definition of the word 
“Communicant,” as hereinafter follows: 
and of the request that this action be 
made known to their next Diocesan 
Convention or Missionary Convocation: 

“<“The Joint Committee appointed in 
1907, and continued in 1910, to report 
a plan for the uniform registration of 
Communicants,’ respectfully reports 
that it has given the matter careful con- 
sideration, and is of the opinion that 
the different aspects of the question are 
admirably covered by the report made 
in 1907 by a similar Committee of the 
House of Deputies, to which they beg 
leave to refer. It will be found on pages 
231 to 233 of the Journal of that year. 
We agree with all that is there said 
defining a ‘Communicant’ as one who 
has received Baptism and Confirmation, 
or has been formally admitted to the 
Holy Communion as being ‘ready and 
desirous to be confirmed.’ We reite- 
rate that all such should be enrolled 
and kept upon the Parish Register un- 
til death, transfer or discipline re- 
moves the name.” 

“Neglect of the privilege of receiv- 
ing the Sacrament, long absence, or 
even departure without a letter is not 
sufficient reason for erasing a name, 
as the person may reappear or ask for 
transfer after many years. His rights 
as a potential Communicant should be 
scrupulously conserved. On the other 
hand, parochial reports should not be 
padded with misleading statistics. To 
enumerate all these non-effective mem- 
bers is to exaggerate the real strength 
of the Parish. Communicants known 
to have neglected for three years the 
reception of the Holy Communion, in 
spite of due and sufficient opportunity 
therefor, should not be reported for sta- 
tistical purposes. But, as above sug- 
gested, nothing but death, transfer or 
discipline should justify the removal of 
a name from the Register.” 

The above report was adopted by the 
concurrent action of both Houses of 
the General Convention of 1913. 

Charles L. Pardee, 

Secretary of the House of Bishops. 

January 1, 1935. 

So * aK 
Church Mission to the Deaf. 

The Rev. H. L. Tracy, general mis- 
sionary to the deaf in the Dioceses of 
Washington, West Virginia, Virginia, 
Southern Virginia and Southwestern 
Virginia, has recently made his annual 
report to the Rt. ‘Rev. William| Loyall 
Gravatt, D. D., Bishop of West Virginia 
and Chairman of the Provincial Board 
of Missions. During the year just closed 
Mr. Tracy held eighty-nine services, a 
total of 2,294 attending; nineteen Holy 
Communions were celebrated, a total of 
226 communing; sixteen lectures or 
readings were given, a total of 682 at- 
tending; besides, there were two pri- 
vate communions, two burials, eight 
baptisms, and 16,008 miles traveled. 

Reunions of the deaf—one at Staun- 
ton, Va., when an oil portrait of For- 
mer Superintendent Bowles was un- 


veiled in January, another at Newport. 


News, Va., in August, and the third at 


and Secondary Schools. 


Huntington, W. Va., in September— 
were attended by the missionary. 

State schools for the deaf at Staun- 
ton and Newport News, Va., Romney, 
W. Va., Frederick, Md., and Gallaudet 
College, Washington, D. C., were fre- 
quently visited and addresses given the 
students. 

Probably the most important gather- 
ing the missionary attended was the 
Conference of Church Workers among 
the Deaf in New York City in July. At 
this gathering the missionary had the 
honor to be re-elected treasurer for the 
fourth time. In this connection, it may 
not be out of place to state the Confer- 
ence has about $11,000, contributed by 
friends of the Church Mission to the 
Deaf and doubled by a Churchwoman in 
California. This amount is held in trust 
by the National Council. It is one-third 
of the total desired for the Re-inforce- 
ment Fund. The income is used to re- 
inforce existing work, to assist in edu- 
cating and training of young men for 
the ministry, and to organize additional 
work. The fund is now functioning, 
for there is a young deaf Postulant at 
the Virginia Theological Seminary. 


The report does, of course, not men- 
tion the vast territory covered by the 
missionary and the long hops from sta- 
tion to station, ministering to scattered 
colonies, preparing some for baptism, 
some for confirmation, or consoling the 
grief stricken. From the mountainous 
regions of West Virginia to the south, 
where the briny deep washes the shores 
the missionary meets with many a 
strange experience. 


* * * 
Distinction Between Emergency 
Schedule, Challenge, Budget, 
Objective. 


In accordance with action taken at 
General Convention, the National Coun- 
cil has agreed with each diocese as to 
the ‘Objective’ which the dioceses 
should assume for 1935. The total of 
these ‘‘Objectives’’ with a very moder- 
ate margin of safety is only enough to 
meet the Emergency Schedule of $2,- 
313,115 adopted by General Convention 
and does not touch ‘“‘The Challenge” of 
$386,885, which represents the differ- 
ence between the budget of $2,700,000 
and the Emergency Schedule. 

In order to meet even the Emergency 
Schedule an increase of giving on the 
part of the dioceses of approximately 25 
per cent over their ‘‘Expectations”’ for 
1934 was necessary, and a great ma- 
jority of the dioceses willingly agreed to 
set their Objective at this advance fig- 
ure. 

Because of the renewed effort neces- 
sary to meet these “Objectives” many 
have thought that in this effort they 
were meeting ‘‘The Challenge.” That 
is not the case. “The Challenge” still 
remains unaccepted except as to the 
gifts of a few loya!. devoted members of 
the Church who have realized the tragic 
results of the reductions in appropria- 
tions, which have been necessary, be- 
cause the gifts coming to the National 
Council for missionary work have been 
more than cut in two since 1930. 

1. yi) ae 


Notes About Schools of the American 


Church Institute for Negroes. 
The Junior College Department of the 
Fort Valley Normal and _ Industrial 
School, Fort Valley, Georgia, was voted 
grade ‘‘A”’ rating at the recent meeting 
of the Southern Association of Colleges 
This elevation 
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of the college department from the “B” 
rating of last year classes it among the 
outstanding institutions of the South, 
qualifying its graduates for entrance 
into first grade colleges and universi- 
ties without examination. The School 
offers standard two-year college train- 
ing in this department, graduates 
trained teachers qualifying for the 
State Junior College and Normal Certifi- 
cate, and offers vocational training in 
agriculture, the building trades, and 
home economics, besides its other de- 
partments of high-school and _ the 
grades. 


All of the graduates of last year from 
the Bishop Tuttle School, Raleigh, are 
employed and there is an increasing de- 
mand for more trained Negro social 
workers. The junior class this year 
numbers eleven. 

Conditions at St. Agnes’ Hospital, 
Raleigh, are also flourishing. The hos- 
pital has been awarded Full Approval 
by the American College of Surgeons. 
The Rev. Edgar H. Goold, President of 
St. Augustine’s College, reports that 
thirty dioceses are represented in the 
student body at St. Augustine’s College 
this year, which indicates once more 
how the Institute Schools are drawing 
students from every section of the coun- 
try. 


During the past year the St. Paul 
Normal and Industrial School, Law- 
renceville, Virginia, has graduated eigh- 
ty-five persons as teachers and each one 
of them is now placed in a teaching 
position in rural Virginia. One county 
alone called on the School for forty-five 
teachers, and three other counties have 
requested the School to furnish thir- 
teen additional teachers at once, but 
the School was unable to do so. A 
Virginia State official, upon being asked 


the caliber of St. Paul graduates as 
teachers, recently made the following 
statement: ‘‘Were a list of graduates 


from all of the Virginia Schools placed 
before the Superintendent of Schools of 
Southeastern Virginia, they would 
choose St. Paul trained teachers every 
time in preference to any others.” 
There are at the present time about 
sixty students in the School this year 
who will graduate and be teachers next 
year. 

The County Teachers Institute at 
Okolona, Mississippi, is now affiliated 
with the teacher training department 
of our Okolona Industrial School. Two 
splendid meetings have been held this 
year in behalf of these rural teachers 
who now feel themselves a definite part 
of the School. These meetings give 
them an opportunity to bring their 
problems and receive assistance and en- 
couragement. This type of service is 
increasing the influence of Okolona 
School throughout the entire State of 
Mississippi and is commended most 
highly by Church, State and County of- 
ficials. 


The Fort Valley School football team 
visited the Voorhees Normal and In- 
dustrial School, Denmark, South Caro- 
lina, and beat the Voorhees team by a 
score of, thirty-one to nothing. Voor- 
hees doesn’t feel too sad about it, how- 
ever, because Fort Valley was the only 
team that took their scalp during the 
past football season. 


St. Mark’s Normal and Industrial 
School, Birmingham, Alabama, has a 
larger student body than last year, the 
number of students in the high school 
department having doubled. They are 
all busy raising money for “Institute 
Day’’ in. every way they can. Some 
are selling sandwiches, others are mak- 
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ing candy, another group is doing mani- 
curing, one group had a children’s min- 
strel show and still another is giving 
small class parties. 


St. Mark’s has added a night school 
class in high school subjects which af- 
fords an opportunity for many young 
people who have had to leave school and 
go to work to complete their high 
school course. Twenty-six have been 
enrolled in these classes, several of 
whom are practical nurses who cannot 
get their certificates without complet- 
ing their high school work. 


The Negroes living adjacent to the 
Institute Schools are taking more and 
mjore upon themselves the responsibil- 
ity of financing the Schools through 
annual gifts under the direction of Dr. 
Wallace A. Battle, Field Secretary of 
the Institute. Through his efforts and 
the splendid cooperation he has had 
from our faculties, thousands of Ne- 
groes are visiting our Schools and feel- 
ing themselves a part of the work for 
the uplift of their people. The offer- 
ings which have been gathered this fall 
in some cases are twice as large as 
those of a year ago. Such results are 
all the more notable at present when 
economic conditions for the Negro are 
at their lowest point. But in spite of 
his abject poverty, the Negro is glad to 
share in the effort the Institute Schools 
are making to improve his condition in 
the future. His example of sacrifice not 
only means encouragement to those who 
are endeavoring to assist him, but is 
absolute assurance that he is deter- 
mined to succeed. 

* * * 


PRINCESSES JOIN IN CAROLS. 

No small children could have enjoyed 
themselves more than Princess Hliza- 
beth and Princess Margaret Rose clearly 
did at the Royal Choral-Society’s Carol 
Concert at the Royal Albert Hall last 
Saturday. It was their first public con- 
cert, and the Duchess of York had 
brought them along. The audience was 
delighted with the charming picture the 
group made in the Royal box, the lit- 
tle girls being dressed in bright red 
coats and white frocks, and the Duch- 
ess in blue. They all joined heartily 
in the choruses, and it was at Princess 
Elizabeth’s special request, I under- 
stand, that “The First Nowell’ was 
sung before the Royal party left. She 
asked Dr. Malcolm Sargent, who was 
conducting, to do this when he was 
presented, to the Royal party in the 
interval. 


It was noticed that neither of the 
little Princesses was wearing a hat, as 
indeed they rarely seem to do when they 
go out of doors. A great many children 
follow this healthy fashion nowadays. 
A controversy has been raging in the 
Press lately, however, as to the pro- 
priety of men going about hatless, but 
the health aspect has been almost en- 
tirely ignored. It all started with a de- 
lightful provocative speech which Sir 
Charles Higham, head of the well- 
known advertising firm, made in Lon- 
‘don the other day. He declared that a 
man who went without a hat in the 
street was denying himself the most 
courteous gesture that a man could 
make to a woman, and added that a 
hatless man was not likely to get pro- 
motion or easily find a job. 

Certainly I cannot imagine the clergy, 
and particularly some of our more ex- 
alted dignitaries, making a habit of this 
kind of thing, though some of the 
younger curates of my acquaintance in- 
dulge in this practice. Though I con- 
‘ sider this is better than the wearing 
of those ugly, old-fashioned ‘‘wide- 


awake” hats that’ some of the clergy 


still affect. 
It is sometimes forgotten, by the way, 
that the custom of doffing one’s hat to 
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a lady originated in the raising of the 
vizor by knights as they passed before 
the ladies on the jousting ground, so 
that they could be recognized.—Church 
of England Newspaper. 


* * * 


CONFERENCE ON CHURCH WORK 
WITH BOYS. 

A week-end conference on Church 
Work with Boys was held at the Col- 
lege of Preachers, Washington, D. Cz 
December 7-8-9, led by Leon C. Palmer, 
General Secretary of the Brotherhood 
of St. Andrew, with forty-two workers 
with boys and young people present, 
from nineteen dioceses. Among the 
subjects considered in the six sessions 
held were: ‘“‘The Boy As We Find Him 
Today,’ ‘What the Church Through 
Competent Leadership Couid Do to 
Help the Boy”, “The Faith and Youth 
Program’, ‘‘Correlation of Agencies and 
Programs for Work With Boys’’, “The 
Christian Boy’s Code—A Project in 
Character-Building”’. 

The report of the Findings Commit- 
tee submitted and adopted at the close 
of the conference, recommended: 

(1) The holding of a second con- 
ference next year for further intensive 
study of the problems involved; (2) con- 
ferences of similar character in indi- 
vidual dioceses and provinces; (38) the 
adoption of a plan for correlating 
Church school classes and Brotherhood 
Chapters, with the suggested use of 
the Program Guide furnished by the 
Brotherhood as curriculum material, and 
(4) the “Christian Boy’s Code’”’ project 
now being developed under the leader- 
ship of the Brotherhood. 


—<$_$__9—_____—_ 
NEW YORK. 
Rt. Rev. Wm. T. Manning, D. D., Bishop 
Rt. Rev. A. S. Lloyd, D. D., Suffragan 
Ft. Rev. Chas, K. Gilbert, D. D., Suffragan 
eee te ah a 


Meeting of the Women’s Division of the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine 
at the Synod House, Janu- 
ary 2, 1935. 

Mrs. Edmund L. Baylies, Chairman 
of the Women’s Division,, presided at 
the meeting and made an address to 
the members: of the Division expressing 
the great satisfaction of all that it is 
possible to proceed with the work on 
the North Transept, first because of 
the greatly needed employment which 
this is giving to the workmen and the 
help it is giving to their families, and 
second because we are all happy to see 
this progress in the building of the 
Cathedral. 

Bishop Manning expressed the great 
happiness of all present at having Mrs. 
Baylies again with us in the chair, 
and spoke of the progress of tne work 
on the Transept since the last meeting 
of the Women’s Division on November 
7, when it was announced that build- 
ing was to be resumed. 

The Bishop spoke of the great help 
which this employment is giving to the 
workmen and their families. He stated 
that the work would be continued so 
long as the funds now in hand or other 
funds received for the purpose might 
make this possible. He said that he 
knew the members would be much en- 
couraged to hear that since the an- 
nouncement was made of the resump- 
tion of work on the Transept he had re- 
ceived, without any solicitation, new 
gifts for the further continuance of this 
work amounting to $9,050—one gener- 
ous gift of $4,000 with a promise of 
another $1,000 in a few weeks; one 
gift of $3,000; one gift of $500; one 
gift of $50, and a gift of $500 from 
the Diocesan Auxiliary to the Cathe- 
dral : 

It should be emphasized’ able. thels 
gifts have all been’ made voluntarily 
and without solicitation with the desire 
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to give employment to our fine work- 
men and to keep them at work. 


The Bishop read the following report 
dated December 27: ‘“‘Seven carloads of 
granite have been delivered and also 
set. This comprises all of the work 
on the big buttress on the west side of 
the Transept. It was necessary to have 
this quarried at once and delivered be- 
fore the severe weather closed the quar- 
ries for the winter, and this was just 
accomplished in time. Orders have 
been placed for the exterior granite 
which is being cut in Peekskill, and 
forty-two men are employed there cut- 
ting this. Also during the fine weather 
of last week, when it was possible to 
set stone we had fourteen men work- 
ing on the job, making a total at that 
time of fifty-six employed. The lime- 
stone blocks for the interior had been 
ordered and are being quarried in In- 
diana and in ‘due time they will be 
received in New /York, and the cutting 
started. During cold weather such as. 
we are having these days, it is not pos- 
sible to set stone, nor is it good for 
the building to endeavor to do this 
until the weather moderates, but we 
shall take advantage of all reasonably 
moderate weather to set stone and give 
employment to as many men as is pos- 
sible during this winter.’’ 


To realize the far-reaching effect of 
the continuation of the work on the 
North Transept, the Bishop said, we 
must remember that quarrymen in the 
Limestone quarries of Bedford, Ind.,- 
are being employed to quarry huge 
blocks which will in turn be shipped 
over the railroad to New York, thereby 
giving work to the employees of the 
railroad. When this stone arrives in 
New York, it will give further employ- 
ment to trucks and truckmen who will 
haul it to the cutting shops. In this 
way, the benefit touches many more 
men than we are able to enumerate. 


In conclusion the Bishop read a 
Christmas message, which he had from 
the Contractor, saying: ‘“‘I am, sure that 
it will add to your happiness to know 
that as the result of the authorization 
of the continuance of the work on the 
North Transept, there will be sixty 
families of workmen who will be hap- 
pier because of this, for this number 
of men have already been employed 
on the work.’’ 


Concerning St. Thomas’ 
Mamaroneck. 

The Daily Press is always prone to 
make Church statements sound alarm- 
ing and the report of the closing of St. 
Thomas’ Church, Mamaroneck, is some- 
thing like the rumor of Mark Twain’s 
death—slightly exaggerated. 

Many have gathered from the an- 
nouncement that the Church must be 
closed for repairs, that this fine old 
suburban parish is in a very bad way.. 
It is true that the heating plant, after 
forty-eight years of service needs exten- 
sive repairs and funds are not immed- 
iately available. However, none of the 
services and activities of this great par- 
ish will be omitted and worship will 
be carried on in one of the two halls. 
of the Parish House. It is true that 
Endowments have diminished and taxes. 
have increased so that an effort has 
been made to secure 200 new weekly 
subscribers. 


Our parish is in better shape in many 
ways than it has ever been. Congrega- 
tions have been larger ; the number of 
Christmas communions set a record; — 
the Christmas offering was $50 more 
than last year. So far from being ae 
couraged by their difficulties, the 1 
tor and congregation are resolved 
make this occasion of the ten 
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Annual Christmas Carol Service. 

One of the loveliest Christmias cus- 
toms in the Diocese of Michigan is the 
annual Christmas Carol service held in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, Detroit, tradition- 
ally on the Sunday evening following 
Christmas. Three choirs participate in 
the singing of the carols, under the 
general direction of Mr. Francis A. 
Mackay, for many years organist and 
Master of the Choristers in St. Paul’s: 
the Adult, the Boy, and the Junior 
Choristers, numbering 225 in all. The 
Adult Choristers occupy the Chancel, 
the other two choirs: singing from the 
Cathedral Gallery, and directed this 
year by Miss Beatrice Torrance, in 
charge of the Junior Choristers, and 
Melvin Zeidler, organist of All Saints’ 
Church, Detroit. 


Hight groups of carols were sung 
alternately from Chancel and Gallery, 
this year at the annual service, held on 
December 30 at 7:30 P. M. Mr. Mac- 
kay has been collecting carols for a 
number of. years, and the 1934 pro- 
gram| contained music from ancient and 
modern sources, including several un- 
usual and quaint numbers. During the 
Offertory, Yon’s ‘‘Gesu Bambino” was 
sung by Master Billy Roosevelt. The 
annual Christmas Carol service has 
grown in popularity during the year, 
until it is not unusual for many to be 
turned away before the hour of service. 


Girls’ Friendly Society Program. 

The opening of a five-session program 
to develop leadership, sponsored by the 
Diocesan Girls’ Friendly Society, took 
place on Tuesday evening, January 8, 
in St. John’s Church House, Detroit. 
The Rt. Rev. Herman Page, D. D., 
Bishop of the Diocese, was the speaker, 
on the subject, ‘‘Worship, and Worship 
Service Building.’’ The course is built 
around the general subject, ‘‘The Tem- 
ple of God—Christ the Cornerstone,’’ 
and future topics and speakers are as 
follows: February 5, ‘“‘Capturing the 
Child Mind,”’ the Rey. Charles C. Jatho, 
rector of St. John’s, Royal Oak; March 
5, “A Member Looks In,” Miss Ellen 


Cloke; ‘“‘“My Ideal Associate,’’ Miss Mary 
Richardson, and ‘An Associate at 
Work,’ Mrs. George H. Severance. 
April 2, ‘“‘Life’s Principles,’ Mrs. E. R. 


Breitenbecher, Diocesan President; and 
May 5, “A View from the Tower,’’ Miss 
Erie Rose. All the meetings will be 
held in St. John’s Church House, and 
are open to all members of the Girls’ 
Friendly Society, or other interested 
girls and women. 


Members of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
in the Diocese of Michigan, and inter- 
ested women from many other parish 
organizations, attended a tea in Trinity 
Church House, Detroit, on the after- 
noon of Tuesday, January 8. There 
was no business meeting, the program 
being given over entirely to music and 
a social hour. A silver offering was 


taken. 
O———$$_$$_$__——_— 
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Stanbury Memorial Guild of Christ 
Church, Newark. 

This Guild has for five years been 
doing a splendid piece of work amongst 
the children of the Ironbound District, 
of Newark. It carries on a program 
of hand work and recreation and char- 
acter_ building. The simple refresh- 
mer fa are. served to the children, 
have ye times. and oft been known, 
to be apeeny all the food which a child 
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would 
day. 

Now the Guild is in need of work- 
ers. Volunteers are earnestly sought. 
Here is an opportunity for young 
women to make a good contribution in 
a Social Service way. The Guild meets 
from two to five on Thursday after- 
noons under the leadership of Miss 
Minnie Otterbein of 169 Scotland Road, 
Orange, whose telephone number is 
Orange 3-7192. 

There have been about 150 children 
in this group. Have you been looking 
for something worth while to do? Here 
is your chance. Get in touch with Miss 
Otterbein. 


receive in the course of that 


The Warrior’s Shrine Adds Another 
Stone. 

A stone from ‘‘the street called 
straight” in Damascus near the spot 
where St. Paul was let down from the 
window, will be blessed and presented 
to St. Paul’s Warrior Shrine, Hoboken, 
by Archbishop Athenagoras of the 
Greek Orthodox ‘Church on St. Paul’s 
Day, January 25. 


Redecorated Church, 
St. Bartholomew’s Church, Hoboken, 
is now one of the most attractive small 


churches in the Diocese. Under the 
direction of Mr. Thomas Hyde the 
church has been entirely redecorated 


with a lavish use of color which has 
given the building beauty and distinc- 
tion. 

The redecoration of the Altar is in 
memory of the Rev. R. T. Thomson, a 
former rector, and was the gift of the 
Woman’s Guild. A new system of in- 
direct lighting, also a gift of the Wom- 
an’s Guild, is a memorial to Mrs. Rich- 
ard William Hawes, who was instru- 
mental in founding the parish. The 
candlesticks were given by Samuel Spe- 
don in memory of his mother. 


Memorial Service at St. Paul’s, 
Englewood. 

At 4 P. M. on December 2, a Memo- 
rial Service to the late Joseph Russeli 
Lynes, D. D., rector of the parish 1922- 
32, was held. Beside a memorial tab- 
let in the church a beautiful memorial 
altar and reredos of carved oak was 
dedicated by Bishop Coadjutor Wash- 
burn in the chapel. 


A Half Century. 

It has been reported that Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Cherry had been a member of St. 
John’s Church, Newark, for over fifty 
years—ftaithful in all her service and 
in the support of the Church by her 
gifts and activities. 

* * * 
o—————_ 
SPOKANE 
Cross, D. D., Missionary 
Bishop. 
oO 
Unique Armistice Day Service: Ameri- 
cans and Canadians Observe Day 
of Remembrance. 

St. John’s Cathedral at Spokane was 
the scene of a unique Armistice Day 
Service on Sunday, November 11. The 
Canadian Legion, all of whose members 
had seen active service at the front, 
asked the privilege of attending the 
service at the Cathedral, and suggested 
to the Dean that to them the only fit- 
ting observance of Armistice Day was 
as a Day of Remembrance. The Eng- 
lish custom after Benediction, Reveille 
Fellowship were also represented at the 
service, and a delegation of regulars 
with color guard from Fort Wright 
were present representing the Ameri- 
The colors of the 
United; States, Great, Britain and; Can- 
‘ada were carried in the procession, and 
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massed at the entrance to the choir. 
At the opening of the service both the 
Star-Spangled Banner, and God Save 
the King were sung by the great con- 
gregation. When Taps were sounded, 
the colors were dipped out of respect 
to the departed and, following the Eng: 
the custom after Benediction, Reveille 
was sounded. The international aspect 
of the service was especially interesting 
in view of the fact that last Armistice 
Jay at the Spokane Cathedral a repre- 
sentative of the United States Army, as 
well as of the American Legion, left the 
service in protest against a plea for 
Peace made by Dean Quainton of 
Christ’s Church Cathedral, Victoria, B. 
C., who was the preacher on that occa- 
sion. An even larger congregation 
crowded the Cathedral to participate in 
the service this year. In his sermon 
the Very Rev. Charles EH. McAllister, 
D. D., Dean of St. John’s’ Cathedral, 
paid tribute to those who had gvien 
their lives in the service of their coun- 
try, and stressed the need for coopera- 
tion between English-speaking peoples 
in the cause of Peace, especially in view 
of the present negotiations on Naval 
Armaments in London. The Dean fur- 
ther stressed the value of Christianity 
as a protection against Communism on 
the one hand, and extreme Nationalism 
on the other. 

He said: ‘‘For sixteen years men have 
worked for peace and will continue to 
work. In spite of disappointments, of 
economic prostration, and of moral lax- 
ity, more has been accomplished for 
the Peace of the world these sixteen 
years than in a thousand years before.’’ 
The Dean especially criticized those who 
cried “Communism” at the church, be- 
cause of the efforts of Churchmen in 
behalf of Peace. He pointed out that 
Communism and extreme Nationalism 
have adopted the strategy of early 
Christian missionary enthusiasm, and 
challenged English and American Pa- 
triots to restore the missionary activity 
of the Christian Church to its place as 
fundamental to the preservation of na- 
tional ideals, and the preservation of 
World Peace. At the end of the serv- 
ice prayers were said not only for the 
American and British dead, but for all 
who have given their lives in the serv- 
ice of their countries. 
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Dedicated Himself to Ideals of High 
Office. 

When Governor-elect R. L. Cochran 
went to the State Capitol for his inaug- 
uration, Thursday, January 3, he ar- 
ranged wiith Bishop Shayler and the 
Rev. Garth Sibbald of St. Matthew’s, 
Lincoln, to have a Celebration of the 
Holy Communion, at which he might 
dedicate himself to the ideals of his 
high office. This was successfully car- 
ried through, with the Governor and his 
staff pausing on their way to render 
this act of worship. 


Miss Louise Rich stressed the value 
of Daily Vacation Bible Schools at a 
meeting last Sunday in All Saints, 
Omaha. About one hundred teachers 
and workers were present to welcome 
the former Omaha girl, who is now Di- 
rector of Religious Education for the 
Diocese of New York. 


The Annual Convention of the Dio- 
cese will open on Tuesday, January 16, 
with a dinner for men at the Hlks’ Club 
to be addressed by the Rey. Dr. H. 


Prince of Lake Forest, Ill. Stewart A. 
Cushing of Chicago.» will, also; be a 
speaker. Dr. Prince will preach the 


convention sermon the following day, 
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and Mrs. A. J. Ford of the Diocese of 
Western Nebraska will address the 
Woman’s Auxiliary. She is welcomed in 
the Diocese through her association 
with Bishop Bentley, recently as a mem- 
ber of the missionary team, which gave 
effective service. 


Friendship House, the Diocesan set- 
tlement work, celebrated its second an- 
niversary on a recent Sunday with Miss 
Carol Wirts, the Chief Friend in charge. 
Representatives of several Young Peo- 
ple’s Groups and city churches listened 
to a program of plays given by chil- 
dren trained during the year. Miss 
Wirts contributed a number of harp 
solos. 

Wm. J. H. Petter. 
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Rt. Rev. Francis M. Taitt, 3. T. D., Bishop 
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Dr. Frank Gavin Holding Series of Lec- 
tures. 
Under the auspices of the Catholic 
Laymen’s Union of the Episcopal 


Church in the Diocese of Pennsylvania 
the Rev. Dr. Frank Gavin, Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History in the General 
‘Theological Seminary of that commun- 
jon and one of the foremost Biblical 
scholars, will give a series of public 
lectures in this city on the Bible, which 
began last Monday night, January 7, 
and continuing on succeeding Monday 
nights throughout this month. The lec- 
tures will be given in St. Clement’s 
Church, beginning at 8:15 o’clock. Ad- 
mission will be free and each lecture 
will be preceded by an organ recital at 
Ge: ay 

It will mark the fourth year in which 
this organization of laymen has pro- 
vided a series of public lectures, and 
‘the series this year on the Bible is be- 
“ing given in connection with the gen- 
‘eral commemoration of the four hun- 
dredth anniversary of Miles Coverdale’s 
translation of the Holy Bible. Dr. 
Gavin’s subjects for the first lecture 
will be “‘The Books of History.’’ Other 
subjects on the succeeding Monday 
nights in the order named will be ‘‘The 


Books of Prophecy’’; “The Books of 
the FORVEl Ss) The® “Books ots the 
Church.’’ 

The Church Training and Deaconess 


House Celebrates Anniversary. 

The Church Training and Deaconess 
House, ‘an institution of the Episcopal 
Church in this Diocese which is devoted 
to training of women for missionary 
service in the foreign and domestic 
fields of that communion and for pa- 
rochial and diocesan work, commem- 
orated on January 1 the forty-fifth an- 
niversary of the opening of the school. 
The Board of Managers of the School 
gave a tea ‘from four to _ seven 
o’clock at the school, when opportunity 
Was given to see the school from 
“every angle. Graduates and special stu- 
‘dents of this Philadelphia school have 
gone out to serve as missionaries in 
virtually all parts of the world. In 
“addition to those now serving in par- 
‘ishes and domestic missionary fields, 
others are serving in Alaska, Africa, 
China, Japan, Cuba, Mexico, and in 
Puerto Rico, Hawaii and the Philip- 
pines. 

' Members of the Board of Managers 
are as follows: President, Miss Julia |U. 


Sinkler; Vice-President, Miss HBilen 
Morris; Secretary, Mrs. Howard W. 
Page; Treasurer, Mrs. Robert F. Jef- 


ferys, and Deaconess Jean W. Coles- 
berry, Mrs. George C. Davies, Mrs. John 
E. Hill, Miss Elizabeth P. Frazier, Mrs. 
Malcolm E. Peabody, Miss Madeline A. 
Hart, Mrs. George Woodward, and Mrs. 
-John H. Van Pelt. Miss Ethel M. 
Springer is the Dean of the school. 
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West Philadelphia’s Convecation. 

The West Philadelphia Convocation 
of the Episcopal Church, comprising 
the clergy and congregations of that 
communion throughout the West Phila- 
delphia District, held its winter meet- 
ing January 10, afternoon and evening, 
in historic old St. James’ Church. The 
Woman's Aid of the Convocation also 
held its meeting, prior to the Convoca- 
tion, assembling at 4:30 P. M. The 
business meeting of Convocation was 
hbatd at 5 P. M., followed by a supper 
at 6:15, at which Bishop Taitt made 
an address, and at which missionaries 
submitted reports, followed by a discus- 
sion of other matters relating to the 
work of the Convocation. 


Lt. Col. Louis B. Runk, Treasurer of 
the Cathedral Church of Christ and 
Lay Canon of the Cathedral Chapter, 
conducted the 11 A. M. service January 
6, in St. Mary’s Chapel of the Cathe- 
dral, in Upper Roxborough. Colonel 
Runk, who is a Lay Reader in the 
Episcopal Church by appointment of 
Bishop Taitt, is a communicant of St. 
Peter’s Church, Germantown. 


First Service—Gifts. 

On All Saints’ Day, Thursday, Novem- 
ber 1, the Rt. Rev. Francis M. Taitt, 
Bishop of Pennsylvania, was the cele- 
brant at the first Service of Holy Com- 
munion in the newly-erected St. Mary’s 
Chapel of the Cathedral, Church of 
Christ, in the Upper Roxborough sec- 
tion of Philadelphia. St. Mary’s Chapel 
is the first unit of the proposed Cathe- 
dral and other Cathedral buildings 
which have been planned to occupy the 
seventy acres of ground acquired by 
the Cathedral Foundation to be used for 
Cathedral purposes. 


In connection with this first Celebra- 
tion of the Holy Communion announce- 
ment was made that regular 
services will be inaugurated in the 
Chapel. These will comprise Holy Com- 
munion, 9 A. M.; Morning Prayer with 
Address, 11 A. M., and Evening Prayer 
with Sermon, at 4 P. M. The Service 
of Morning Prayer will be under the 
supervision of the Lay Canons of the 
Chapter and will be conducted by them 
in cooperation with other laymen of 
the Diocese. The Clerical Canons. of 


_ the Chapter will alternate in conduct- 


ing the Service of Evening Prayer. 

The All Saints’ Day Service was also 
marked by an announcement by the 
Bishop of a gift from the Society of 
Friends in the form of an _ historic 
bench which occupied a place in one 
of the earliest meeting houses erected 
in Philadelphia by the Society of 
Friends, following the arrival of Wil- 
liam Penn in Philadelphia in 1628. In 
announcing the acceptance of the gift, 
the Bishop said it would be given a 
position of honor among the treasures 
of the Cathedral, and he also read a 
letter from the Hon. George Wharton 
Pepper, one of the leaders of the Cathe- 
dral movement in the Diocese, in which 
Mr. Pepper gave expression of the ap- 
preciation of the Cathedral Chapter for 
the token of friendliness from the 
Friends. 


“The beauty of Catholic ceremonial 


and the simplicity and quietness which” 


characterize Friends’ Meeting,’ Senator 
Pepper said, ‘“‘are alike in place in a 
Cathedral. 
ent degrees of emphasis on the sacra- 
mental aspect of religion, there is cer- 
tainly a universal craving for symbol- 
ism in some degree. The gift to the 
Cathedral of a bench from a Meeting 
House is essentially the gift of a sym- 
bol of simplicity and spiritual reality— 
an outward and visible sign of the In- 
ner Light by which devout Friends 
strive to walk. Such a gift should be 
welcomed as an inspiring addition to 


Sunday | 


While there may be differ-. 
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the treasures of the Cathedral. In the 
giving and receiving of such symbolic 
gifts the essential unity of all sincere 
Christians is manifested.’ — 

Immediately prior to the Celebration 
of the Holy Communion the Bishop offi- 
ciated at the Dedication of the Mary 
Masden Vaughan Memorial Tablet, 
which is placed in the wall of the south 
bay of the Sanctuary. The Chapel is a 
memorial of Mrs. Vaughan, provided for 
in the will of her daughter, the late 
Annie Masden Vaughan Watson. In 
her will Mrs. Watson also directed that 
her jewelry be melted and used to make 
an Alms Basin. This basin was used 
for the first time in the Chapel at the 
All Saints’ Day Service. Every seat in 
the Chapel was occupied at the service 
and many were standing. The Rev. 
James M. Niblo, Canon Residentiary, 
and who is also rector of St. John’s 
Church, Norristown, read the Epistle. 
The Rev. Dr. George H. Toop, one of 
the Clerical Canons, and rector of the 
Church of the Holy Apostles, read the 
Gospel. Following the Service, the 
Bishop and Members of the Cathedral 
Chapter participated in a ceremony of 
planting an Ivy. 

S. H. Warnock. 
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Dr. Roland C. Smith Honored at 
Memorial. 


Memorial services were held Sunday, 
January 6, at the St. John’s Episcopal 
Church for the late Dr. Roland Cotton 
Smith. 

Dr. Howard Chandler Robbins, for- 
merly dean of the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine, New York City, now profes- 
sor of pastoral theology in the General 
Theological Seminary, delivered the ad- 
dress. He said: 

“Roland Cotton Smith was a path- 
finder. He loved to find paths, he 
loved to explore them, and most of 
all he loved to make them. At Cotton- 
field, his summer home in _ Ipswich, 
Mass., one of his chief delights was to 
lay out paths in his garden and to plan 
new ways of aproach to familiar places. 
A path through a garden, a way through 
the woods, or a trail leading to a moun- 
tain top had for him at seventy pre- 
cisely the same fascination that it had 
for him at seven. 

“This was because at seventy he still 
retained the zest for life and the sense 
of wonder that make childhood a period 
of enchantment. Always he was find- 
ing paths, always he was exploring 
them, and always he was happiest when 
making new ones. 

“Tt was in the blood, for he came of 
a race of pioneers. His mother was 
an Appleton of Ipswich; his distin- 
guished father, Dr. John Cotton Smith, 
was namesake and descendant of that 
adventurous John Coton who, three 
centuries ago, broke with Archbishop 
Laud and the Established Church and 
fled from Boston, Lincolnshire, to Bos- 
ton in New England. 

“Roland Cotton Smith began his min- 
istry in 1885, fifty years ago, after his 
graduation from Amherst College and 
the Episcopal Theological School in 
Cambridge. The time was ripe, for in 
his own words ‘the pioneer spirit, rest- 
ing on its conquest of a continent, had 
not yet got to work in the realm of 
ideas. The mind was self-complacent 
and satisfied.’ ; ; 

“Wis three years in St. Peter’s 
Church, Beverly, followed by four years 
in Trinity Church, Boston, as the as- 
sociate of his hero, Phillips Brooks, 
were seven years of preparation for the 
sort of ministry he had in mind, proph- 
etic, radical, pioneering in’ the ‘realm 
of ideas. But in 1892 the call cam 
to the rectorship of St. John’s 
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Northampton, and there for ten years 
it was given him to do the work for 
which the need was most urgent and 
for which he was ideally fitted, blaze 
new trails in the realm of ideas for 
successive generations of undergrad- 
uates of Smith College. 

“In 1902 in the prime of life and 
the height of his powers, he came to 
St. John’s Church, Washington, where 
he ministered actively for nineteen 
years. 

“He accounted the opportunity to 
preach Sunday after Sunday in the pul- 
pit of St. John’s as the greatest privi- 
lege that could be bestowed upon one 
who regarded preaching, the media- 
tion of the Word of God, as his chief 
vocation, 

“Preaching was Roland Cotton 
Smith’s vocation. Here in St. John’s 
in the heart of a city which is itself 
the heart of a Nation’s life, Dr. Smith’s 
preaching received a recognition that 
extended far beyond the boundaries of 
the city or even of his own commun- 
jion.”’ 


—— 0 —_——_ 
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Rt. Rev. J. DeWolf Perry, D. D., Bishop 
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School of Christian Lite to Hear 
Popular Speakers. 


The Rt. Rev. Granville Gaylord Ben- 
nett, D. D., Auxiliary Bishop of the 
Episcopal Diocese of ‘(Rhode Island, Dr. 
John Morris Evans, rector of the 
Church of the Messiah, Olneyville, and 
Canon Bernard Iddings Bell, three of 
the most popular speakers in the Dio- 
cese, will do the lecturing for this year’s 
School of Christian Life to be held on 
Monday evenings during January and 
February, in the parish house of St. 
Martin’s Church, Providence. 

The first period—from 8 to 8:40—is 
Bishop Bennett’s, and his suggestive 
themes follow in order, beginning on 
PAULO hninks sor BNO to 
Think’’; ‘Disbelief or Adventure?’’ 
“God—or What?’ ‘“‘Religion—an Es- 
cape or Reality’; ‘‘Life’s Values—Be- 
stowed or Emerging?” “Christ—Dream 
or Fulfillment?” ‘‘Pain and Suffering’’; 
“ternal Life—Illusion or Climax?’’ 

Dr. Evans, who has established a rep- 
utation for thoughtful appraisals of 
modern life, especially in terms of sci- 
ence, has been assigned the second pe- 
riod for two evenings, Jan. 7 and 14. He 
will discuss ‘‘Values in the Translations 
of the New Testament’’ and “‘Why Pray 
in an Age of Science?” 

The remaining second periods are 
given to Canon Bell. His topics are: 

“The Social Eltthics of the Old Testa- 
ment,’ “The Social Ethics of the New 
Testament,” “The Social Ethics of the 
Historic Church,’’ ‘‘Problems of Nation- 
ality,’’ ““Problems of Property”? ‘Prob- 
lems of Sex.’’ 

The School is conducted annually by 
the Department of Christian Education. 


The Rev. Wallace J. Gardner, D. D., 
of the Chapel of the Intercession, New 
York City, was the guest speaker at the 
annual meeting of the Diocesan Altar 
Guild, held Thursday, January 10, in 
Grace Church Parish House, Provi- 
dence. 


Community Noon-Day Services in 
Grace Church. 
Preachers from five different denomi- 
nations will be heard in the Commun- 


ity Noonday Services, for which Grace | 


Church, Providence, has opened its 
doors, which began January 7 and will 
conclude March 5. Dr. (Clarence A. Bar- 
pour, President of Brown University, 
occupied the pulpit January 7-11; Dr. 
Arthur H. Bradford, Central Congrega- 
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tional Church, Providence, will preach 
January 14-18; Dr. W. Harl Ledden, 
Mathewson Street M. E. Church, Jan- 
uary 21-25; Dr. W. Appleton Lawrence, 
January 28 and February 1; Mrs. Har- 
per Sibley, of Rochester, N. Y., an Epis- 
copalian distinguished for her study of 
foreign missions, Jan. 29, 30 and 31; 
Dr. Arthur W. Cleaves, First Baptist 
Church, Providence, February 4-8; Dr. 
James V. Claypool, Haven M. E. Church, 
East Providence, February 11-15; Rev. 


Frederick A. Wilmost, religious news 
editor, Providence Journal, February 
18-22; Rev. Ralph O. Harpole, Park 
Place Congregational Church, Paw- 


tucket, February 25-March 1; Rt. Rev. 
Granville Gaylord Bennett, Auxiliary 
Bishop of Rhode Island, March 4 and 5. 

The services will be broadcast by 
WPRO 2205-12230 Py M. 

Bishop Bennett will conduct a Mis- 
sion for Young People, in Grace Church, 
February 17-22. 

{h. W. Jones. 
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GEORGIA. 
Rt. Rev. F. F. Reese, D. D., Bishop 
New Mission Opened. 

The John  B. ‘Walthour Church 
Schoo] Mission at Waycross was offi- 
cially opened on the Third Sunday in 
Advent. The Mission is named in 


honor of the Rev. John B. Walthour, 
who has served as rector of Grace 
Church for the past several years, but 
who has resigned, effective January 1, 
to become rector of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Tampa Florida. Services will 
be held in the Mission every Sunday 
afternoon, 

Mrs. Angela Oglesby, Secretary to 
Bishop Nichols of Kyoto, Japan, re- 
cently addressed an_ inter-parochial 
meeting of the Woman‘s Auxiliary in 
St. Paul’s Church, Savannah. Mrs. J. 
H. Parker of Brunswick, a delegate to 
General Convention, gave a talk on the 
Convention. 

Julia St. Clair Moore. 


“Old Church” of Maynesboro, shrine 
of early settlers, was destroyed by fire 
recently. The church had recently been 
restored by the Aemrican Legion, on 
land granted by King George for an 
Anglican Church. It had become a 
Presbyterian house of worship with the 
advent of the Scotch-Irish settlers, and 
a Methodist church under the preach- 
ing of Bishop Asbury. 


Christmas Celebration in Savannah. 

Christmas was celebrated through- 
out the diocese of Georgia with mid- 
night Holy Communion services in many 
of the parishes, and all had one or more 
services on Christmas Day. The Church 
schools presented pageants, carol and 
manger services and Christmas trees. 
One had a children’s Eucharist on 
Christmas morning. Junior choirs or 
groups of carolers from several of the 
parishes sang on Christmas Eve to the 
ill and shut-ins. In Thomasville the 
church, as for the past twelve years, 
was given a list of those in the city 
and county who were in need, and a 


committee from the church solicited 
funds, clothing and food, and the 
parish made up any deficit. The com- 


mittee later distributed this relief. 

In Augusta at Christ Church neigh- 
borhood House, efforts were made 
to see that every family had a Christ- 
mas dinner, and that the children had 
a toy in the house. 

At Good Shepherd Mission (colored), 
Pennick, the children of the Church 
school received presents from a Christ- 
mas tree and gave a little play. (St. 
Philip’s Church (colored), Hawkins- 


bi 


ville, a community Christmas tree with 
gifts was sponsored again this year by 
the Church for the benefit of the under- 
privileged. 

All of the Savannan parishes gave out 
Christmas baskets. The Social Service 
Department of one gave a Christmas 
Tree Party with Santa Claus, who dis- 
tributed gifts to about eighty children, 
and another gave a manger service, 
and the gifts were given to fully as 
many more. 

A Christmas party is given every year 
at the Seamen’s Bethel (interdenomi- 
national), Savannah, on the Friday be- 
fore Christmas. This year the junior 
choir of St. Paul’s Church was asked 
to take charge of the devotional pro- 
gram. The junior choir of the church, 
vested, processed in and lead in the 
singing of the carols, and the Rev. 
George Ferguson, priest in charge of 
St. Paul’s, read the prayers and de- 
livered the address. Following the pro- 
gram, the Woman’s Auxiliary to the 
Port Society serve a hot supper to the 
men, 

Julia St. Clair Moore, 
News Correspondent. 
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From Corporation of Trinity Church. 

In order to provide the downtown 
business men and women of New York 
with an attractive club headquarters 
for rest, quiet and recreation, the Rev. 
Dr. Frederic S. Fleming, rector of Trin- 
ity Parish, will open the Parish Hall 
of Trinity Church in the lower floor 
of the twenty-five story building of the 
Corporation at 74 Trinity Place. The 
Hall has been beautifully furnished, 
and is complete in every respect. 

It will be formally opened on the 
evening of January 16. There will be 
a brief service of dedication and the 
rector and Lawson Purdy, Comptroller 
of the Corporation of Trinity Church, 
will make addresses. The Downtown 
Glee Club, comprising more than 150: 
male voices, under the direction of Dr. 
Channing LeFebvre, Organist and 
Choirmaster of Trinity Church, will sing 
and the Golden Hill Glee Club, com- 
posed of women and also under Dr. 
LeFebvre’s direction, will be present as 
guests. 

Trinity Church itself, at the head of 
Wall Street, has long beep a spiritual 
haven for downtown office workers, par-. 
ticularly at noon time, and Old Trinity 
has met the church needs of these 
people by providing talks and attrac- 
tive musical recitals at the noon hour. 
Since Dr. Fleming’s election as rector, 
two years ago, he has become ac- 
quainted with these downtown business 
people and has conducted services and 
meditations during certain seasons of 
the year which have attracted them in 
increasing numbers. 

The new Parish Hall will provide a 
social center for these and others who 
wish to avail themselves of such a 
downtown club. The Hall, which is 
air conditioned, covers more than 5,000 
square feet and may be entered from 
Trinity Place, the street bordering the 
historic churchyard on the west. The 
staircase leads to a broad vestibule con- 
necting the men’s and women’s club 
rooms. A hostess and a clerical mem- 
ber of the Parish Church staff will be 
in attendance throughout the day. 
Books and magazines will be available 
and eventually occasional programs will 
be provided between office hours and 
at dinner time. Already the two Glee 
Clubs, under Dr. LeFebvre’s direction, 
are rehearsing in the Parish Hall. 
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1. Circumcision. (Tuesday.) 
6. Sunday. Epiphany. 
13. First Sunday after Epiphany. 
. Second Sunday after Epiphany. 
25. Conversion of St. Paul. (Friday.) 
27. Third Sunday after Epiphany. 
* * 
COLLECT FIRST SUNDAY 
EPIPHANY, 
O Lord, we beseech Thee mercifully to 
receive the prayers of Thy people who 
call upon Thee; and grant that they may 
both perceive and know what things they 
ought to do, and also may have grace 
and power faithfully. to fulfill the same, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
* * * 
For the Southern Churchman. 
SPRING AUGURY. 
Travis: Tuck Jordan. 
I love the silence of the winter trees; 
The stillness of an empty church at night, 
A dusky hearth where glimmering fire- 
light, _ , 
Spills quiet shadows dim with memories, 
I follow where the deep tranquilities 
Of timid stars and rugged hills unite, 
The river hushed where moonbeams clus- 
ter bright, 
Moves ‘slowly with faint rhythmic 
monies. 


AFTER THE 


har- 


Within the calm of night’s deep quietude; 

The stilly fall of snow that leaves no 
trace 

On muffied pools, I hear the interlude 

Of distant spring, that hangs in drowsy 

’ space; 

-And know that bravely in a winter wood, 

Arbutus lifts her starry coral face. 


* * * 
A Gospel tor the Poor. 


The Gospel records show that our 
Lord’s home in childhood was that of 
the artisan, a class which seems to have 
enjoyed at least a comfortable compe- 
tence. It was not poverty but pressure 
on accommodation that caused His 
eradle to be a manger. Joseph could 
not afford to keep the appointed feasts 


in Jerusalem; he could even travel in’ 


time of danger to Egypt and could 
make a home there; Mary’s cousin Eliz- 
abeth was married to a priest, and the 
priests were far above the line of pov- 
erty. But it is evident that with the 
call to His ministry our Lord accepted 
the abandonment of home and of all 
profits of industry. Though He was 
conscious of being Lord and Master 
of all, though angels ministered to Him 
in the wilderness, though He accepted 
homage of worshippers as His birth- 
right, yet did He deliberately cast in 
His lot with those who were homeless, 
and accept alms as an indigent, and 
depend on His Father for the supply 
of His daily needs. All this He did 
without bitterness of spirit or class- 
consciousness. He was prepared to ac- 
cept the hospitality of Simon the Phari- 
see, of Matthew, and of Zacchaeus. 
Lazarus, Martha and Mary, evidently 
not poor persons, were beloved friends. 
Nicodemus and Joseph of Arimathaea 
were in the circle of those who believed 
on Him. There is not in His utterances 
that denunciation of the rich as a class 
which we find in the Epistle of James 
the Lord’s brother. Yet unquestion- 
ably He accepted abandonment of 
worldly goods as indispensable for the 
work to which He was called, and re- 
quired it of the inner circle of His dis- 
ciples “‘Whoso forsaketh not all that 
he hath cannot be My disciple’. To 
the rich man whom He loved, He said: 


“Go, sell all that thou hast, and give 
to the poor, and come and follow Me.” 
He regarded riches as dangerous to all 
—‘Ye cannot serve God and Mammon.”’ 


In fact our Lord at once disappointed 
and fulfilled the Messianic expectation 
of the poor. Those who expected in 
Him an avenger of their wrongs, res- 
titution of goods of which they had 
been unlawfully dispossessed, restora- 
tion to the homes and vineyards of 
which mortgagers had robbed them, 
were disappointed. ‘‘Who made Me a 
Judge over you?” ‘“‘Take heed and be- 
ware of all covetousness: for a man’s 
life consisteth not in the abundance 
of the things that he possesseth. . . 
All these things (food, raiment and the 
like) do the nations of the world seek 
after: but your Heavenly Father know- 
eth that ye have need of these things.”’ 
We.never read of our Lord giving alms, 
though this practice is suggested by 
the words: ‘‘That he should give some- 
thing to the poor.’’ The good tidings 
which our Lord brought to the poor was 
the message of His Father’s love for 
them, His knowledge of their needs, 
His care for them, and of the Kingdom 
whereof He had made them heirs: 
“Pear not little flock; for it is your 
Father’s good pleasure to give you the 
Kingdom. Sell that ye have, and give 
alms, make for yourselves purses which 
wax not old, a treasure in the Heavens 
that fadeth not. . For where your 
treasure is there will your, heart be 
also.”’ 


Christ’s gospel to the poor was this, 
Their poverty was not a token of their 
Father’s displeasure, nor even of His 


neglect, but of a positive advantage in* 


the soul’s struggle for the Kingdom of 
Heaven. 


“The poor ye have aiways with you.’’ 
So spake our Lord, when fault was 
found with her who had broken the 
alabaster box of precious ointment over 
Him. He read what was in her heart, 
the love which could find nothing too 
costly to express its outpourings. He 
who had emptied Himself of the glory 
of the Godhead out of love to fallen 
man, Who had taken on Himself, volun- 
tarily and deliberately, the lot of a serv- 
ant, Knew as we can never know, the 
joy of self-sacrificing service. ‘‘For the 
joy that was set before Him He en- 
dured the Cross despising the shame.” 
In the same spirit of devotion many 
costly offerings have been laid at His 
feet, and we doubt not graciously ac- 
cepted by. Him. Others that have 
claimed to imitate Mary’s devotion have 
been spurious imitations, because there 
has lingered in the hearts of the donors 
a self-exaltation, or desire to exalt a 
cause fundamentally worldly and self- 
ish. He who accepted Mary’s gift 
could look on Herod’s Temple, and say 
with no sense of regret or pity that 
the hour was coming in which not one 
stone should be laid on another. Cer- 
tainly He asked not for Himself any 
Throne more glorious than the felon’s 
Cross, and chose as titles, by which He 
should be remembered, those that made 
their appeal to the imagination of the 
poor. 
Lamb of God, the Crucified, the Good 
Shepherd, the Corner Stone, the Door, 
the Way, the Corn of Wheat, the Bread 
and Wine, the Vine, the Light, the Life, 
the Son of Man. So it came to pass 
that Christianity triumphed over all 
contemporary cults, beliefs and myste- 
ries by the lodgment that it made in 
the hearts of the poor, by its appeal to 
the unlearned, to the common people, 


t 


He desired to be known as the: 
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to barbarians. Nor is there any test 
by which Gospel preachings can be 
more surely tried than this: “Do they 
bring Christ as Redeemer to the hearts 
of the poor?’ In an age that looks back 
—we will not say with contempt, but 
with a sort of pity—upon the ministry 
of Evangelicals in our Church, let Evan- 
gelicals hold fast more than ever to 
the call of the poor, whether that call 
comes from overseas or from our own 
doors. Let what social revolutions that 
may, pass over this world’s order—the 
spiritually poor will always be with us, 
and we must be ready to forsake all 
that we have, at the Master’s call, that 
with Him we may preach the Gospel to 
the poor.—Bishop H. A. Knox, in Rec- 
ord (English). 
* * * 
For the Southern Churchman, 
OUT OF THE ASHES. 
Mary Channell Stevens. 

How have I come to this dark hour of 

sorrow, 

When all I worked for has become my 

shame? 
Is there a hope that in some new tomor- 

row 

That which is lost I;may learn to re- 
claim? 


But as my life is still my own shal] I 
Continue to disgrace it, and defame 

Such good as bides there? Or apply © 
A different method and a nobler aim? 


Where may I find the energizing power, 
The self-less motive and the cleansing 
flame? 
Once there was One who faced His dark- 
est hour 
With this, ‘O F’ather, glorify Thy name”, 


So, Knowing Him, I have a great incent- 
ive 
To serve the aged, 
lame; 
To turn despairing into high adventure, 


And live exultingly to glorify His Name. 
* * * 


guide the blind and 


The Third Stanza. 

The most neglected line in all poetry 
is the third verse of our hymns. As 
regular as we sing comes the announce- 
ment, “‘Let us sing number 388; sing, 
please, the first, second and last stan- 
zes.’”’ Almost invariably the third stanza 
is omitted. 

We seem to have a grudge against 
it. It is the red-headed step-child of 
our hymns, 

I am a champion of this neglected 
verse. We do wrong to disregard it, 
and refuse to give it a place in our 
worship. 

I have been looking over some third 
stanzas in the song book, and I find 
them to be possessed of some high and 
holy sentiment; helpful truth which 
should merit our consideration. It is— 
barely possible that the message of this 
forgotten verse contains the very words 
that will strike a responsive chord in 
some life. ‘Leaving it out, therefore, 
might prove tragic. 

But everybody is in such a hurry 
these days. Obliged to omit some of 
the service. Why the third verse every 
time? Just a habit. And it is a bad 
habit. 


We sing hymns not for the reason 
that singing is a part of the program. 
We sing to express our praise, our grati- 
tude, our needs. We preach the gospel 
in song. To omit any part of a hymn 
is to destroy the continuity of the mes- 
sage, and probably to leave out some- 
thing altogether vital. 

Our church is using great hymns, 
We need to sing them more, and to sing 
all of every one. Few things have 
the lifting power of song. It ‘lifts us 
out of ourselves, and makes us to b 
happy and hopeful again. It is i 
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for our fagged lives. 
to our weary souls. 

Our new hymn book will come to us 
soon. The commission has worked 
faithfully. They are having the third 
stanza printed as usual. Study this 
third stanza. Analyze it. Get hold of 
its meaning and message, and sing it. 
Sing the hymn, and all of the hymns, 
first to last, omitting nothing, but us- 
ing this agency of song for what it is 
intended. 

Let us sing the third stanza.—Rev. 
R. L. Holroyd, in Southern Christian 
Advocate, 


It is inspiration 


* * * 


Money. 

When my little girl was still a baby 
we had a neighbor with a four-year-old 
boy whose name was Robbie. He was 
so naughty in the stores that more than 
one of the nearby merchants had act- 
ually asked his mother not to deal with 
them. Robbie helped hmself to fruit, 
tipped over piles of produce, or annoyed 
a customer every time he went to the 
store. He was spanked, seolded and 
often yanked around by one arm as the 
mother walked from counter to counter. 
As I happened to shop at the same time 
she did, I saw this performance day 
after day, and it worried me. 

There was another child who came 
into the stores frequently. This one 
regularly sent up a wail for ‘‘cakies,’’ 
but as soon as he was satisfied he be- 
haved as well as any one could wish. 
Considering the matter with reference 
to my own child, I didn’t like his moth- 
er’s method any better than that used 
by Robbie’s mother. To begin with, 
eating between meals is acceptedly bad 
for the digestion. Then think of the 
undesirable habits and attitudes the boy 
was forming. 

So I began to study the situation. 
“Why are children naughty in a store?” 
I asked. That led me to question my- 
self further: ‘‘Do you like to market?”’ 
“Yes, I do.’’ ‘‘Well, why do you?”’ The 
answer was simple, ‘‘Because as I shop 
I plan meals and compare prices.” 
“What is there in a grocery store for 
a very little child except fascinating 
jars, cans and boxes which he is for- 
bidden to touch?’’ I saw that my prob- 
lem was to think up some scheme to 
make my little girl understand shop- 
ping. 

As the first step, when she was two 
and a half years old, I gave her a 
penny bank, and every few days at 
first, and then at longer intervals, I 
gave her pennies and showed her how 
to put them in. It was a great game. 
Then, when she was three years old 
I took her to the grocer’s for the first 
time, at an hour when-he wasn’t busy, 
and holding her hand, went around 
the store selecting a few foods that she 
knew, talking about them to her. When 
I had the things I needed, I lifted her 
to the counter so she could see me pay 
the man all in pennies.. Pennies meant 
something to her. She had seen them 
many times and had played a game with 
them. Here was a new game: Give 
pennies to the man and he will give 
you spinach and oranges and eggs. 

We had played this new game for 
several months, when one day, while 
we were at the store, she asked for 
an apple. I agreed but said we would 
have to go home for some of her pen- 
nies. We made a special trip, and she 
gave the man her pennies by herself 
and was given the apple in a bag to 
carry home. What a day that was for 
my little daughter! She was so de- 
lighted to do her own shopping and 
to pay the storekeeper, herself. <A 
dozen times that day she tried to coax 
me or her daddy to “go store’. The 
next day she asked for pennies before 
we went to the store. For the first 
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week or so I let her have all she wanted 
from her little bank, but now she knows 
that she has a limited supply and is 
beginning to understand that I have, 
also. She knows, too, that pennies can 
be saved until you have enough to buy 
three of anything so you can share with 
Mother and Daddy. And I feel that we 
have a sound foundation for the future. 
Besides this, she behaves exceptionally 
well in any store and helps me at the 
grocery by suggesting items for din- 
ner. She is interested in shopping, so 
of course we have no reason for un- 
pleasant scenes.—Audrey C. Hayden, in 
National Kindergarten Association. Re- 
lease. 
* ® * 
For the Southern Churchman, 
THOUGHTS, 
Charles Day. 


For sake ot -argument I’ll say you’re 
right, 
There is no higher power that rules the 
day, 


There is no future life to come, no world 
To which we go when we must pass our 
way. 


There is no guiding hand that rules the 
world? 
Then tell me this, what makes the flow- 
ers grow? 
What makes the trees bud forth in sum- 
mertime? 
What makes the seasons come and sea- 


sons g0? « 
Ah, yes, I know it’s Mother Nature’s 
way, 
But what is Nature but the breath of 
love 


That fails like manna on a hungry world 
From lips of Him who rules us from 
above? 


And so I wait for you to tell me this, 
What is there in a life worth living for 

If nothing lies beyond our earthly tomb 
But death the sudden closing of life’s 


door? 
Ah, no, I am convinced that you are 
wrong, 
No other charms to aching hearts re- 
veal, 
The sweetness of the promise God has 
made 
To wipe away each tear, each wound to 
heal. 
* SJ * 


What Would You Say? 

President Roosevelt tells us that he 
received two letters from\| men asking 
him to say something that would re- 
store confidence in the country. He 
wrote and sent to them an identical 
letter asking them, ‘‘What would you 
have me to say?” One had not answered 
after six weeks and the other sent an 
impossible answer. This is a good test 
for us to apply to ourselves when we 
are making such demands on others: 
try answering your own question and 
write down what you wwould say in 
such circumstances yourself. For in- 
stance, are you demanding some quick 
and sure solution of the industrial or 
political situation? What would you 
say yourself if you were in a position 
to decide the question? Or are you in 
a critical attitude towards some seri- 
ous situation in the church? What 
would you do about it if you had au- 
thority to act in the matter? Or are you 
criticizing your elders or your pastor? 
Try answering your own criticism and 
,see how you would come out. We all 
know how many impossible plans have 
been offered for a way out of the de- 
pression, and very often our sugges- 
tions in other matters would not work 
well or even at all. It is always easier 
to be critical than correct.—Presbyte- 
rian Banner. 
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For the Southern Churchman. 
GIRD ME WITH GLADNESS. 
Psalm 30:11. 

Martha Young. 

Science now teaches that the flowers, 
The very leaves rejoice; 

May we not feel the rain-drops’ 

Keeps time with angel’s voice? 


song 


Shall we who speak as Jesus spoke, : 
With blessed human voice, 

Fail to be happy when all things 
Inaimate rejoice? 


* * % 


What Christ Thinks. 

It is of interest to us what Maeter- 
linck, with his beautiful mind, thinks 
of this and that. It is important what 
Hegel, with his high philosophy thought 
of death. I like to read the life of 
Napoleon, and try to penetrate his 
mighty genius; to read rare old Thomas 
Carlyle and drink delight of words as 
he weaves them, together with such 
magical skill. What spiritual strength 
one gathers from the rich words and 
noble teachings of Ruskin’s Essays, 
Browning’s and Wordsworth’s poems, 
the confessions of St. Augustine, Thack- 
ery’s immortal books and the great 
tragedies of Shakespeare! But we who 
are so hungry for truth in this un- 
lighted world of ours, after reading 
these mighty wielders of the pen, are 
still hungry of heart, and we turn as 
little children to hear what Jesus thinks 
and says about the Truth. None other 
who knows is so eager to reveal. O 
Christ, wilt Thou not teach us the 
Truth as we pass this way?—-Southern 
Christian Advocate. 


* * * 


For the Southern Churchman, 
DOUBTS. 
Anne Reiley Nesom. 
Here, Lord, I cast my doubts 
Before Thy feet; 
They are doubts of Thee, 
Blest Paraclete; 

All joy,.O Lord, is mine 
Through trust in Thee, 
But shades of wayward self 

Envelop me. 


When dawns the hour of prayer, 
Or love a task 

Appoints me that fills 
My empty flask, 

The serpent from the grass, 
Attention caught, 

Suspicion hisses low, 
“Servest for naught?” 


Lord, is it even so? 
Remove this pain; 

The truth I seek to know; 
Serve I for gain? 

Since goodness follows me 
Through all my days 

Should not my heart and hands 
To Thee give praise? 


Lord, smite the tempter down; 
My soul release 
From doubts that rob my life 
Of strength and peace. 
The will to do Thy will 
Some good should serve; 
From paths of Thy decree 
Let me not swerve. 


t 
* * * 


They were not the last of the wise 
men who have come to worship this 
Child. A long line of scholars, scien-. 
tists, poets, prophets have come through 
all the centuries from every land to bow 
before this same Child. .,.Still are. they 
coming in increasing numbers. Paths 
worn deep with millions of feet now 
converge upon Bethlehem from every 
quarter of the world. 
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THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT. 
wayfaring Jesus, a pilgrim 
stranger, 
Exiled from 
birth, 
Exiled again from Thy rest in the man- 


ger, 


Thou 


heaven by love at 


A fugitive child ’mid the perils of 
earth,— 
Cheer with Thy fellowship all who are 
weary, 
Wandering far from the land that they 
love; 
Guide every heart that is homeless anl 
dreary, 


Safe to its home in Thy presence above. 
—Henry Van Dyke. 
* * * 

For the Southern Churchman. 
THOSE RECTORY CHILDREN. 
Chapter 3. 

Snow. 

Me LieG: 

All the next day it snowed. First a 
few big soft flakes, then more and 
smaller ones, until the air was thick 
with them. Claire’s sofa was pushed 
over to the window so that she might 
watch the first snow of the winter. She 
could look up through the falling flakes 
to the sky, dark gray beyond the white- 
ness; or through the bare trees of the 
driveway, where each branch and twig 
was gathering a white blanket over it; 
or down to where Philip and Kent were 
hopping about like two jumping-jacks, 
turning their faces up to feel the tiny 
cold touch of the snow, or walking 
about on mittened hands, their feet in 
the air, for pure joy. Old Roy, the big 
collie, enjoyed the play as much as 
the children. He was everywhere at 
once, bounding over, under, and around 
the little boys; and the air was full ot 
barks and shouts. 

“It looks fun,’’ said Claire, smiling 
suddenly as Kent, Philip and Roy tum- 
bled into one wriggling heap on the 
ground. ‘“‘O Mother, Kent’s overshoe’s 
off again. Roy has it! Run, Kent! 
Look, Roy dropped it right at his feet. 
Isn’t he a smart dog, Mother?” 

Mother opened the window. 
on, son,” she called. 
little drift of snow from the window 
sill and put it on the dark sleeve of her 
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dress. ‘See Jhere, Claire, how pretty 
the flakés are—no tWo alike, yet all six- 
pointed.’’ 

““Weren’t there ever two. alike, 


Mother?’’ Claire asked, when there was 
left only a damp spot. 

“Not so far as has been known,’’ her 
mother answered. “T believe there 
never were.” 

“T don’t see how God could think 
of so many,” Claire wondered; ‘‘couldn’t 
there be any seven-sided ones?’’ 

“No, every flake mist have its six 
sides, no more nor less.” 

“Doesn’t God ever give out of ideas 
for them?’’ 

“No, honey. He never gives out of 
anything!’’ Mother said cheerfully. ‘‘Do 
you want to know a little Christmas 

_seeyet? Kent’s overshoe reminded me. 
~Your Aunt Mollie wrote to ask what 
- they want for Christmas from the city, 
- She thought of boots for all the boys. 
I think they’d be fine presents. She’ll 
- get them big, to do for several winters. 
Do yeu think Winnie’d like boots, too, 


vor what?’’ 

“Oh, yes, boots, too!’’ said Claire 
eagerly. ‘I’d want them—if I could 
run.” 


“Now.as for your present from Aunt 
Mollie,” Mother said quickly, “that is 
about the best Christmas secret I know 
this year.” 

“Better than boots?” 


FOR THE YOUNG PEOPLE 


and 


thy 


She gathered a- 
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wait—I’m sure you’ll think 


“Just 
Bole 

“Will it keep, Mother, so—so I can 
have it after we come back from the 
hospital?’’ The hospital lay always in 
Claire’s thoughts, like some dark cloud. 

“Tt will, indeed, as good as new. Now 
mind,” as the little boys rushed in, with 
bright cheeks and damp mittens, ‘‘Don’t 
te about the B’s.”’ 

“Mother, we soon can make a snow- 
ball!”’ cried Philip. ‘“‘If the snow keeps 
on. A big one, big as this.’”’ He leaned 
over to make a snowball of himself, 
turned an unexpected somersault and 
brought up sitting by the fire’ ‘‘That 
big,’’ he said, pleased with himself, ‘‘an’ 
rolls like that, too.” 

“Could you see us, Claire?’ Kent 
asked, holding his little cold hands to 
the fire, ‘‘An’s what’s B’s, Mother?”’ 

“B’s are Christmas secrets,” said 
Claire. 

“Bees sting—zip, zip!’’ Philip put in. 

“Not this kind, Phil.’’ 

‘“*Cause they’re Chris’mus 
Mother?’”’ Kent asked, anxiously. 

“Well, these B’s have tongues but no 
sting,’’ laughed Mother. “But you 
must wait until Christmas to know 
more,.”’ 

By dark the snow lay thick over all 
the world that Claire could see from 
her window. Father and Uncle Danger 
had cleared a path around the house 
and to the wood-house and stable. Da- 
vid and Winnie had studied their les- 
sons for the next day, and were to go 
with Father to the cedar-picking. 

“Father’s going to use the sleigh!’’ 
cried David, running into the kitchen, 
where Aunt Cindy, the cook, and Uncle 
Danger were finishing their supper. ““He 


bees, 


says I can help you get it out and har-~ 


ness Frank. Can we use the bells, 
Uncle Danger?’’ 

“Yessuh, dem’ bells jus’ tunin’ up 
duh th’oats to sing,’’ answered the old 
man, shuffling into his big coat. 

“Ring, you mean, don’t you, Uncle 
Danger?’’ 

“Ring or sing, dey’s tunin’ up, dey’s 
tunin’ up,’’ Uncle Danger took up his 
lantern, lighted it and led the way to 
the stable. 

Soon Frank was harnessed to the 
sleigh, and the bells tinkled as they 
climbed in. ; 

“Can I drive ‘round, Uncle Danger?’’ 

“Better lemme, honey, disyuh horse 
he mought feel skittish, what wid de 
snow an’ de bells. You slip yussef 
over, let Uncle Danger tek charge.’’ 

* * * 
A Little Bag of Salt. 

Stanton was late geiting home from 
school. There were so many interest- 
ing things to see that he forgot the 
days were getting shorter and he must 
hurry. There was the little flock of 
birds feeding in a sheltered spot where 
he had scattered grain on the way to 
school. There was the gray squirrel 
whose home he had been trying for 
weeks to discover. Only an hour ago 
he had found it in an old walnut tree. 

Suddenly Stanton remembered that 
Sister Anne had promised to make co- 
coanut fudge after supper, and he 
started for the house on the run. 


Anne met him at the kitchen door.’ 


“Did you bring the salt, Stanton?” she 
asked. ‘“‘We’re going to have baked po- 
tatoes for supper, but there isn’t any 
salt to eat on them.”’ 

Stanton hung his head. ‘‘Oh, I for- 
got to stop at the store,” he faltered. 
“And mother said she’d need the salt 
early in the morning for her butter, 
too. I’m sorry, TWll run right over to 
Jimmy’s and horrow a little bit.” 
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“Not until after supper,’’ answered 
Anne. “It’s all ready, so we’ll have 
to get along without the salt.”’ 

There was orange shortcake for sup- 
per, and Stanton liked orange short- 
cake, so he didn’t hurry about leaving 
the table. When he did get up, he 
noticed that it would soon be dark. 
Hurrying into the pantry, he picked up 
the first bag he saw, and five minutes 
later he was running across the back 
lawn. 

The snow that had fallen early in the 
week had melted a little, then frozen, 
and Stanton’s shoes made a_ loud, 
crunchy noise as he hurried down the 
lane, across the bridge over Mile Brook, 
then up the long hill to Jimmy’s house. 

Jimmy had a new puzzle, and Stan- 
ton stopped to try his luck at putting 
it together. When he finally started 
for home ‘it was really dark, except for 
the stars shining overhead. Stanton 
wished that he had remembered to get 
the salt at the store in town instead 
of having to borrow it of Jimmy’s 
mother. : 

“T guess I’ll go through the south 
pasture, then I won’t have to cross the 
brook again,’ Stanton said to himself. 
“It’?ll take longer, but I don’t like to 
go past all those juniper trees at night.” 
So he climbea the fence into the south 
pasture. Soon his shoes were again 
making that crunchy noise on the 
crusted snow. 

Suddenly Stanton stopped stock still 
and listened. What was that noise be- 
hind him? Some one must be follow- 
ing him. He could hear feet on the 
snow. Perhaps it would be safer to 
run, 

So Stanton started to run, but the 
snow was slippery in places, and he 
came very near falling flat on his back. 
He couldn’t hear the feet so plainly 
now, but he didn’t dare look behind him 
to see whose feet they were. And he 
didn’t want to call Jimmy for help, {+r 
Jimmy would think he was a ‘“‘fraia- 
eat’. 

Three minutes passed. Then a sur- 
den thought caused Stanton to stop 
in the middle of the pasture. Why, 
Jimmy might have forgotten some- 
thing important he wanted to tell him 
and be trying to overtake him; now. 
He would think he was running away 
from him. He guessed he’d better call ~ 
back to him, after all. 

So Stanton ‘put his 
mouth and shouted, ‘‘Whoo-oo! 
oo! Jimmy, are you there?’’ But no 
one». answered, so Stanton trudged on 
for five minutes more. Then came the 
sound of feet on the snow, louder than 
ever this time. What should he do? 

Stanton wanted to scream, but he 
didn’t. Instead, he thought of the lit- 
tle song his class had sung so many 
times, ‘‘God Will Take Care of You All 
Through the Night’’. It was night now, 
and up from Stanton’s heart went a lit- 
tle prayer that God would take care 
of him. Then he noticed that the stars 
looked friendly and he felt better. He 
was almost at the end of the pasture. 
In a few minutes he would be home. 
If only the feet making that crunchy 
noise on the snow didn’t come too near! 
If he only dared look around and see 
whose feet they were! Why, he didn’t 
care. He would look right now. 

And Stanton looked. A moment later 
he broke into a merry laugh; for there 
only a dozen rods away from him were 
Snowball and Molly and Trude and 
Woolly, Jimmy’s father’s sheep. All at 
once Stanton realized that his bag of 
salt had grown very light, and, feel- 
ing of it, he found a small hole. The 
salt had gone slowly through this, and 
the sheep had smelled it and followed 
him. : ie em 

But how did they get into the south 
pasture? Did he leave the gate to any- 
thing open? It was bad enough to 


hands to his 
Whoo- 


\ = * 


Yen See 
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make father and mother and Anne eat 
their baked potatoes without salt with- 
out being to blame for this, too. And 
how was he going to get the sheep 
home? Was there enough salt left to 
tempt them? 

Stanton had sometimes helped Jimmy 
salt the sheep, so now he scraped what 
salt he could from the bag and started 
back. “Co-day! Co-day! Co-day!’’ 
he called and Snowball and Molly and 
Trude and Woolly followed him. Half- 
Way across the south pasture Jimmy 
came hurrying to meet him. 

“Oh, Stanton, you’re a good friend 
to bring the sheep homie,’’ he exclaimed. 
“We turned them into the long shed 
just before supper, and I forgot to 
fasten the gate. I was scared for fear 
they’d get into the road. Thanks a lot. 
But how did you ever do it?”’ 

“With the little bit of salt that was 
left in my bag,’’ answered Stanton. 
Then he went on to explain about the 
hole. “I guess I’ll have to borrow a 
little more salt for the butter,” he said 
soberly. ‘‘Next time I’ll remember a 
lot of things I forgot tonight.’’ 

“Guess I’ll remember some things, 
too,’’ returned Jimmy. “I’m thankful 
the sheep are all safe.’’—Zion’s Herald. 

* * ® 
For the Southern Churchman. 
Mother Goose’s Dilemma. 
William Allen Ward. 

Old Mother Goose was the prize fowl 
in Farmer Smith’s barnyard. But 
Farmer Smith always did like a practi- 
cal joke, and, knowing Mother Goose 
was a rather dull thinking, although 
good-natured creature, determined he 
would have some fun. So, Farmer 
Smith, who lived only a short way from 
the big city, decided he would visit the 
zoo and talk to a friend he knew there. 

Meanwhile Mother Goose, with a few 
low honks, waddled away to the barn- 
yard and found a nice place to lay her 
eggs, for she was to keep them warm 
for awhile, and then she would have 
some pretty goslings. So, Mother Goose 
began to lay an egg almost every day, 
hoping soon to have at least a dozen 
on which to sit, giving her twelve gos- 
lings, if things worked out as_ she 
planned. 

When Farmer Jones returned from 
the zoo visit he brought into the barn- 
yard a funny looking collection of eggs. 
A friend in the zoo gave the farmer a 
duck, a swan egg, a peacock egg, and 
one great big egg that he wouldn’t tell 
the farmer the name of. 

“Just wait and see,” the zoo keeper 
said to his farmer friend. ‘It will sur- 
prise you even as much as it will sur- 
prise old Mother Goose.” 

Once at home the farmer added a 
hen’s egg, a turkey’s egg, and a guinea’s 
egg. He also found a quail egg anda 
pigeon egg, all of which was added to 
the collection, 

Poor Old Mother Goose completed 
laying her eggs and started sitting on 
them. One evening, the farmer came 
while Mother Goose had slipped away 
for a moment to get some water to 
drink. Farmer Smith removed the 
goose eggs and placed that funny egg 
collection in their places. Mother 
Goose never did watch her business af- 
fairs very well and she did not notice 
any difference when she returned. 

One day Mother Goose heard a 
strange ‘‘cheep . . cheep.” “Why, it 
isn’t time for -my. eggs to hatch!”’’ 
Mother Goose exclaimed in astonish- 
ment, “What in the world has_ hap- 
pened? Things are turned upside down, 
and, besides, I never did see such a big 
egg as the one in the middle on which 
I am sitting there is something 
very strange, indeed, about this setting 
Ok 688, . 4. something strange, in- 
deed.’’ 

Then Mother Goose took a look at the 
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little fellow that was going “‘cheep . 


cheep . . cheep.”’ ‘I wonder if I am 
going crazy,’ thought Mother Goose, 
“or is this creature I see really a 
chicken!”’ 

“Cheep . cheep,” again said the 
little fellow. Mother Goose removed 
her specs for a better look. Then, out 


came a very funny looking fellow, in- 
deed! This little fowl, which hap- 
pened to be a turkey, was very proud of 
himself, as he strutted along. Next 
came an ugly bird, indeed—but in 
months to come it would be a lovely and 
graceful swan. Then came a fussy lit- 
tle guinea fowl! 

Pretty soon out come a tiny 
pigeon and a quail, which soon was 
to chirp: ‘“‘Bob White . . Bob White.’’ 

All the eggs were hatched save one 
and this one egg was giving Mother 
Goose a lot of trouble. It was so big 
and took so long to hatch. But Mother 
Goose was persistent and stayed at her 
job. One morning there was a hoarse 
cheep and Mother Goose took one look 
and fainted. A monster fowl, if ever 
one, hatched! 

Mother Goose could not stand the 
strain any longer. Only one gosling had 
been hatched. There also had been a 
duck that insisted on saying ‘‘Quack, 
quack.” 

Mother Goose called her gosling and 
hastened away. Meanwhile the farmer 
laughed. ‘‘Just look at that ostrich!” 

But the farmer didn’t know what was 
in store for him. With Mother Goose 
vanished to a far side of the barnyard 
Farmer Smith had to feed and water 
and furnish shelter for the orphaned 
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ostrich, duck, swan, chicken, turkey, 
pigeon, quail and all the rest of the 


mixed brood. 
* * * 


For the Southern Churchman, 
TO THE PESSIMIST, 
Byad. art, 

Look up, my friend, 
No need to see 
One half you do 
Of misery, 


Sufficient if 
You see a Dit, 
Enough to be 
Aware of it. 


Look up the truth, 


Then close your fist 
And work, no more 
A pessimist! 
* * * 


For the Southern Churchman. 
SERPENT THOUGHTS. 
yertrude Leib. 
When Moses threw his rod away 
In obedience to his God’s command 
Fle shrank in fear when he beheld 
A serpent wriggling in the sand. 


Pick up the serpent, handle him! 
Trembling the man obeyed. 
The snake became a rod again 

And Moses was unafraid. 


So anger, fear, distrust and hate 
Will never more annoy 

If you learn to pick up serpent thoughts 
And all their harm destroy. 


Are You a 
COLDS-SUSCEPTIBLE ? 


Do You 
CATCH COLD Easily? 


At the first warning sneeze, 
stuffiness or nasal irritation, 
quick!—applyVicksVa-tro-nol 
—just a few drops up each nos- 
tril. Its timely use helps to pre- 
vent many colds, and to throw 
off colds in their early stages. 


WELCOME NEWS FOR 


Do Your Colds 
Hang On AND ON? 


Don’t take chances with half- ‘ 
way measures. Rub on Vicks 
VapoRub — standby of two 
generations for relieving colds. 
Its direct double action—by 
stimulation and inhalation— 
helps to end a cold sooner. 


COLDS -SUSCEPTIBLES! 


These twin aids to fewer and shorter colds give you the basic medi- 
2 cation of Vicks Plan for Better Control of Colds. You’ll find full 
details of this unique, clinically tested Plan in each Vicks package. 


VICKS PLAN rons: CONTROL OF COLDS 
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Classified Advertisments and Notices 


All notices ana aavertisements, excepting positions wanted, will be inserted in 


this department at a rate of 20 cents per agate line each insertion. é 
A rate of 15 cents per line is made to persons seeking po- 
No advertisement accepted for less than 50 cents. 


to contracts of any length. 
sitions. 


Special raes 


Copy for this department must be received not later than Tuesday of the week in 
which it is intended that the first insertion shall appear. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


CHURCH VESTMENTS. : 

Cathedral Studio, Church embroideries, 
Altar and Pulpit Hangings. Stoles from 
$6.50. Burse ¢nd veil from $10. Surplice 
from $8. Send for complete line of pure 
Trish linens by the yard. Silks, fringes 
and gold thread. HEmbroidered emblems 
ready to appy. Altar Guild Handbook, 


50c. 
50c. L, V. MACKRILLE 
11 W. Kirke St., Chevy Chase, 
Washington, D. C. 


Telephone Wisconsin 2752. 
————— 


CHURCH LINEN. 

FINE IRISH LINEN specially selected 

for Church use. 36 inches to 54 inches 

wide, cut any length. Sample of 12 quali- 

ties on request. Mary Fawcett Company, 
812 Berkeley Avenue, Trenton, N. J. 


RAZOR SHARPENER. 

SHARPENS 4NY STRAIGHT RAZOR, 
or safety razor. Guaranteed by manu- 
facturers, and I guarantee it to please 
you. 50 cents per cake, or 3 cakes for 
$1.00. I take subscriptions for all maga- 
zines published at publishers’ rates, or 
less. Sold by a wheel chair invalid. Hd- 

ward P. Broxton, R. F. D., Blythe, Ga. 
Cane aaa 
FOUNTAIN PENS. 
A FOUNTAIN PEN AT A 1933 VALUE, 
with the Spencerian quality and smooth 
writing ease famous for seventy-five 
years. Guaranteed. Points fine and me- 
dium. Colors, gloss black, green and gold, 
Burgundy, blue and black, grey pearl. 


Price $2.00. Sold by a shut-in wheel chair 
invalid. Edward P. Broxton, R. F. D, 
Blythe, Ga. 


DEATHS 


MRS. JOHN C. KUNKEL. 

MRS. LOUISA SERGEANT KUNKEL, 
widow of John C. Kunkel, and long ac- 
ive in church, charitable, and civic af- 
fairs of this city, died at her home, 17 
South Front Street, Harrisonburg, Pa., 
December 3ist. Mrs. Kunkel was born 
May 21, 1857, the daughter of Colonel Wil- 
liam Sergeant and Eliza. Espy Sergeant. 
She and Mr. Kunkel were married on 
June 15, 1887, by the Rev. R. J. Keeling, 
rector of St. Stephen’s Church, this city. 
Her husband died December 3, 1914. 

Mrs. Kunkel was a lifelong member of 
St. Stephen’s Cathedral. At the time of 
her death she was president of the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary of the Cathedral. She was 
a member of the board of managers of the 
Home for the Friendless, and a member 
of the‘ Civic Club, the Wednesday Club, 
the Country Club of Harrisburg, the Art 
Association of Harrisburg, the English 
Speaking Union, and the Historical So- 
ciety of Dauphin County. i 

She is survived by a son, John C, Kun- 
kel, Jr., a vestryman of St. Stephen’s Ca- 
thedral; two sisters, Miss Mary Sergeant 
and Miss Sarah Sergeant of Carlisle, Pa.; 


and a eousin, Mrs. W. W. Galbraith, of, 
Harrisburg. 

The funeral service was held in St. 
Stephen’s Cathedral, January 2nd, the 


Very Rev. J. Thomas Heistand, Dean, of- 
ficiating, assisted by Bishop Wyatt Brown. 
The burial was in the Harrisburg Ceme- 
tery. 


MRS. WILLIAM C. VAN HOOK. 


MRS. WILLIAM C. VAN HOOK, nee 
Miss Ethel Fairfax, passed away into 
the Sweet Paradise of God at her home, 
Corsicana, Texas, December 3, 1934. She 


was a daughter of the late Dr. Ferdinand 
Fairfax, of “Cameron”, King George 
County, Va. and was born May 8, 1860. 
She consecrated her life at an early age 
to God and served Him faithfully to her 
life’s end. Beautiful in face, figure and 
character, she Was loved, honored and ad- 
mired by all who knew her. She laid 
down the burdens of life and fell peace- 
fully to sleep in the arms of her Saviour. 
It can be faithfully said of her, “Well 
done, thou good and faithful servant, en- 
ter thou into the joy of thy Lord’’. She 
leaves a husband, three sons and two 
daughters,» and fsix,,grandchildren, all of 
Corsicana, Texas, and one sister, Mrs. 
A M. Chandler of Montross, Va. 
“Father, in Thy gracious keeping, 

Leave we now Thy servant sleeping.” 


HOWARD R. SHEPPARD. 


By the death of HOWARD R. SHEP- 
PARD on December 24th, the Evangelical 
Education Society of the Protestant Hpis- 
copal Church lost one of its most efficient 
and esteemed members. Always distin- 
guished by the fidelity of his attendance 
and the sanity of his counsels, he was the 
inevitable selection for the Treasurer- 
ship, when that office became vacant by 
the death of Alfred Lee in 1927. 

The burdens of this office he bore cheer- 
fully in the recent hard times and to the 
entire satisfaction of the Board. 

His sudden death is felt by all its mem- 
bers to be the loss not only of an im- 
portant official, but also of a valued friend 
and of a sincere Christian, who fought 
valiantly for the truth as it is in Jesus, 
and also adorned his profession by the 
friendliness, integrity and sincerity of 
his life. 

CADL E. GRAMMER, 
CHARLES H. LONG. 


Personal Notes 


' Clerical Changes, 


The Rev. Francis B. Wakefield, Jr., 
has assumed charge of Holy Trinity 
Parish, Gainesville, Florida, beginning 
on January 1, 1935. His residence is 
1316 West Union Street, Gainesville. It 
is expected that he will also take charge 
of several adjacent mission stations af- 
ter his parish work gets under way. 
The Rev. Mr. Wakefield has been rec- 
tor of St. Mark’s Parish, Palatka, and 
St. Paul’s Mission, Federal Point, since 
the year 1927. His present field became 
vacant on October 1, 1934, when the 
Rev. Wm. S. Stoney accepted a call to 
Grace Church, Morganton, North Caro- 
lina. The parish has been ministered 
to during the past three months by the 
Rev. Merritt F. Williams, Student 
Chaplain at the University of Florida. 


The Rev. J. Aubrey Cragg has been 
appointed by Bishop Taitt to succeed 
the Rev. William J. Wilkie, who has 
recently resigned his charge of the 
Church of the Holy Trinity, Lansdale, 
and Emmanuel Church, Quakertown, 
Penn. Mr. Cragg is one of the younger 
clergy of the diocese; he is a graduate 
of the Philadelphia Divinity School; he 
was ordained to the diaconate in 1933, 
and last June was advanced to the 
priesthood. For the past fourteen 
months he has been serving as assist- 
ant to the Rev. Dr. Charles E. Tuke at 
St. John’s Church, Lansdowne. 

co * *& 

The Rev. Guy D. Christian, vicar of 
St. Alban’s Church at Marshfield, Wis., 
has accepted appointment as priest-in- 
charge at St. Luke’s Episcopal Church 
in South Glastonbury. The Rev. Mr. 
Christian expects to take up his new 
duties about the middle of January. 

He was born in Galveston, Texas, 
September 8, 1880. He studied at Rich- 
mond College, Richmond, Va., at Vir- 
ginia Theological Seminary and at Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary in New York. 
He was ordained a deacon in 1908 and 
a priest in 1909. 

He began his parish work as curate 


‘at Grace Church, New \York, in 1909, 


going from there to Nome, Alaska, 
where he remained until 1915, when 
he went to Oxford, England, for a year. 
He returned to Alaska in 1916, and 
was dean of Holy Trinity Cathedral at 
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Nome until 1920, when he came east 
to serve several Philadelphia churches 
in temporary positions. He also spent 
some time in parish work in Kansas and 
in Oregon, lecturing and writing, be- 
fore going to Wisconsin in 1929. 

* * * 

President James Rowland Angell an- 
nounced that the Rev. Dr. William 
Adams Brown of New York City, Sen- 
ior Fellow of the Yale Corporation, has 
resigned and that the successors of 
Yale’s original trustees have elected in 
his place Bishop Sherrill of Massachu- 
setts. Bishop Sherril entered Yale Col- 
lege at the age of sixteen, and was 
graduated with the class of 1911. 


The Rev. Edmund N. Joyner, now re- 
tired, who has for several years been 
living at Hickory, N. C., has removed 
to Lenoir, where formerly he was in 
charge of St. James’ Church for a num- 
ber of years. The Rev. Boston M. 
Lackey is now the acceptable rector of 
that church. ? 


The Rev. Thomas E. Dudney, rector, 
of the Church of the Good Shepherd, 
Jacksonville, Florida, for the past year, 
has resigned his parish on account of 
ill-health, his resignation taking effect 
on December 31, 1934. The Rev. Mr. 
Dudney and his family will spend the 
remainder of the winter at Ormond 
Beach, where he and his family are 
staying with the Rev. James G. Glass, 
D. D., who is Mrs. Dudney’s father. The 
Bishop of the Diocese is arranging for 
services in the ‘Church of the Good 
Shepherd week by week, the clergy of 
the diocese assisting him in these min- 
istrations, 


Ordinations, 


The Rev. Joelzsie Howard Thompson, 
deacon, was ordained to the Sacred 
Order of Priests on December 19, 1934, 
by the Rt. Rev. Thomas Casady, S. T. 
D., Bishop of Oklahoma, in St. Philip’s 
Church, Muskogee, Okla. 

The Rev. Alvin §. Hock preached 
the sermon, the Rev. Hugh J. Liwyd 
presented the ordinand, the Rey. Shir- 
ley G. Sanchez read the Epistle, the 
Rev. James N. MacKenzie read the Gos- 
pel, and the Rev. P. M. Casady acted 
as the Bishop’s Chaplain. These pres- 
byters also assisted the Bishop in the 
laying on of hands. 

The Rev. Mr. Thompson will con- 
tinue as Vicar of St. Philip’s Church, 
Muskogee. His address is 522' North 
Seventh Street, Muskogee. 


The institution of the Rev. Charles H. 
Urban as rector of St. Barnabas’ Epis- 
copal Church, Philadelphia, took place 
on Wednesday night, January 9. Bishop 
Taitt officiated. Mr. Urban, who was 
elected to the rectorship, succeeds at 
St. Barnabas the Rey. Henry Surart 
Paynter, the latter accepting a call to 
Trinity Church, Coatesville, Penn. Mr. 
Urban is a graduate of the University 
of Pennsylvania and the Philadelphia 
Divinity School. During his university 
years he was prominent in athletics and 
played on the football team in 1927 and 
1928, and also represented the Univer- 
sity in Intercollegiate wrestling bouts. 
Prior to coming to St. Barnabas, Mr. 
Urban was assistant to the Rey. Stan- 
V. Wilcox at St. Paul’s Church, Ches- 
ter. 


Albert King Hayward was rere 
deacon by Bishop Wyatt Brown of Har- 
risburg, in St. Luke’s Church, Mount 
Joy, Penn., the Sunday after Christ- 
mas, December 30. Canon ‘Paul S. At- 
kins of St. John’s, York, Penn., rp 


sented the candidate and preached. 
Litany was said by the Rey. Harry G. 
Hartman of Lancaster, Penn. i 
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CONFIRMATION 
PAPERS 


By 
CANON F. E. HOWITT 


Confirmation and Baptism. 

. Baptism and the Christian Covenant. 

. The Baptismal Covenant—Repentance. 

. The Baptismal Covenani—Faith and the 
Faith. 


. The Baptismal Covenant—The Faith. 
. The Baptismal Covenant—Obedience. 
. The Lord’s Supper. 

. The Means of Grace. 


ONDA H MOD YH 


A series of informing pamphlets compiled 
by Canon F. E. Howitt. They have an in- 
estimable value in instructing hes who con- 
template membership in the Church, and for 
impressing the already confirmed with the 
sacredness and meaning of this holy ritual. 
Price, single pamphlet, each......... 5 cents 
Complete set of eight.............. 25 cents 


Order from 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN 
COMPANY 


Richmond, Va. 
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Communion was g¢elebrated by the 
Bishop. The Rev. Mr. Hayward will 
be in charge of St. Luke’s, Mount Joy, 
and St. Elizabeth’s, Blizabethtown, 
Penn. 


The Rev. Alvin Brooks Potter was 
ordained priest, on December 16, 1934, 
by the Rt. Rev. Edward M. Cross, 
Bishop of Spokane, in the Cathedral ot 
St. John the Evangelist, Spokane, 
Wash. Bishop Cross preached the ser- 
mon, the Very Rev. Charles E. McAl- 
lister presented the ordinand. The Rev. 
Mr. Potter will be assistant of the Ca- 
thedral of St. John the Evangelist, Spo- 
kane. 


Deaths. 


The Rev. Philip M. Kerridge, rector 
of St. James’ Church, New London, 
Connecticut, was found dead in a chair 
in his study the morning of December 
16. Gas was flowing from an unlightea 
log in the fireplace. 

He had attended a concert in New 
Haven and evidently was asphyxiated 
soon after returning home. The medi- 
cal examiner reported the death as ac- 
cidental from gas poisoning. 

Born in Chatham, Ont., the son of 
James and Jsan Kerridge, he received 
the degree of Bachelor of Laws from 
the University of Michigan in 1892, and 
studied for holy orders at Berkeley Di- 
vinity School. He was ordained dea- 
con in 1898 and priest in 1900. In 
1902 he married Sarah Agnes Briggs, 
of New York City. 

The Rev. Mr. Kerridge was assistant 
at Grace Church, New York, from 1898 
to 1900; rector of St. Paul’s Church, 
Providence, and St. Peter’s Church, 
Manton, R. I., 1900 to 1902; Pro-Cathe- 
dral, New York City, 1902 to 1904; 
rector of Trinity Church, Easton, Penn., 
1904 to 1910, when he became rector 
of the church here. 
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He is survived by four sons, Marks 
ham and David of New York City; 
Louis, living in Pennsylvania; and 
Charles, in California. 


The funeral service for the Rev. Dr. 
Horace Percy Silver, who died Decem- 
ber 15, was held in the Church of the 
Incarnation, New York, December 18, 
in the presence of more than 1,000 per- 
sons. 

Dr. Silver, a prominent clergyman, 
had been seriously ill for many months. 
He resigned as rector of the Church of 
the Incarnation April 19. 

The combined choirs of the Church 
of the Incarnation and of its chapel sang 
Dr. Silver’s favorite hymns The flow- 


ers sent filled every available space, 
The casket was draped with the Ameri- 
can flag. 


R.GEISSLER_INC. 


450 SIXTH AVE.NEAR 10th ST. NEW YORI 


Church Furnishings 
IN CARVED WOOD AND 


MARBLE:BRASS : SILVER 
FABRICS + WINDOWS 


CHOIR VESTMENTS 


Cassocks, Cottas and Caps. Special low 
prices. Samples and prices on request. 
Poplin Canterbury Caps, $1.00 each. 
Paper Patterns for Choir and Church. 

Vestments for sale. 
HENRY HAYTER, 8205 Riverside Drive, 
Box 618. Rte. 1. St. Petersburg, Fla. 


See 


THE PERSONAL RETIREMENT 


POLICY 


(An Investment-Insurance Contract) 


issued by the 


CHURCH LIFE INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Provides a guaranteed life income for the insured beginning at age 60 or 65, with 


life insurance protection for a beneficiary in the meantime. 


viduals not over 50. 


It is available to indi- 


These policies and all standard forms of insurance and annuities are available 


to the clergy, lay officials, and lay workers of the Protestant Episcopal Church 


and members of their families. 


Inquire of the 


CHURCH LIFE INSURANCE CORPORATION 


20 Exchange Place 


New York 


Educational 


| The General Theological 
Seminary 


CHELSEA SQUARE, NEW YORK 


The next Academic year begins on the last 
Wednesday in September 

Special students admitted and Graduate 
Courses for graduates of other Theological 
Seminaries. 

The requirements for admission and other 

ticulars can be had from THE DEAN, 

Chelsea Square, New York, N. ¥ 


SHENANDOAH VALIEY ACADEMY 


Certificates accepted by universities, 
colleges, West Point, Annapolis. The 
Academy’s experienced teachers, cultural 
atmosphere, limited numbers, military 
discipline enable it to prepare boys to 
succeed in college. For catalogue write: 
Col. B. M. Roszel, Supt., Winchester, Va. 


ST. MARGARET'S SCHOOL 


TAPPAHANNOCK, VIRGINIA. 


A Church School for girls. Boarding 
Department limited to 70. Colleeg Pre- 
paratory Course and Intermediate Grades. 
Athletics. Very moderate cost. 

Country life and simplicity without iso- 
lation. Beautiful grounds on Rappahan- 
nock River. Three dormitories for differ- 
ent stages. 

EDITH LATANE, Headmistress. 


ST. CHRISTOPHER'S === 


A Church Boarding and Day Schoo} 
Healthful, beautiful and  his- 
toric surroundings. Boarding De- 
partment limited to 50 »oys. Rate, 
$650. Reduction to sons of clergy- 
men and missionaries. Illustrated 
catalogue on request. 
REV. C. G. CHAMBERLAYNE, 
Pk. D., LL. D., Headmaster, 
Richmond, Virginia. 


The Virginia Theological 
Seminary 


, ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 
For catalogue and other information, 
Address THE DEAN 


The Beckford School 


WOODSTOCK, VIRGINIA. 

A school for younger boys. Second 
rade through Junior High School. On 
modern farm in Shenandoah Valley. Sum- 
mer camp. Limited enrollment. Fifty 
dollars monthly. 

EDMUND BURKE WHELAN, 
Headmaster. 


The Bishop Payne 
Divinity School 


The accredited Seminary of the Church for 
g colored men for thg ministry. The 
eurriculum covers the full course for Deacons 
and Priest’s Orders. The degree of D. D. 
awacded. 
| For cataiogue and information, apply to 


Rev. F. G. Ribble, M. A., D. D., Dean 
Petersburg, Va 
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The Episcopal Theological School 


Cambridge, 


Affilated with Harvard University. 
Dean H. B. Washburn, 3 Mason Street. 


Massachusetts. 
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Bishop Manning of New York offi- 
ciated, assisted by the Rev. Dr. How- 
ard Chandler Robbins, Dr. Silver’s pred- 
ecessor as rector of the Church of the 
Incarnation. 

Others who took part in the service 
were the Rev. George A. Robertshaw, 
assistant at the Incarnation; the Rev. 
Nicholas M. Feringa, vicar of the Chapel 
of the Incarnation; and the Rev. Arthur 
McK. Ackerson, assistant at the chapel. 


Among those present were Bishop 
Freeman of Washington, Bishop Stires 
of Long Island, Bishop Lloyd and 
Bishop Gilbert, Suffragans of New 
York; Bishop Knight, Coadjutor of 
New Jersey, and Bishop Creighton, Suf- 
fragan of Long Island. The Very Rev. 
Dr. Milo H. Gates and many of the other 
clergy of the Diocese of New York and 
nearby Dioceses were present. There 
were special delegations from the Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary, headed by 
the Very Rey. Dr. Hughell Fosbroke, 
dean, and from the National Council, 
the trustees of the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine, the standing commit- 
tee of the diocese of New York, St. 
Luke’s, Hospital, the House of the Holy 
Comforter, the Army Relief Society, 
and several other organizations with 
which Dr. Silver was closely conected, 
as a member or director or trustee. 


Interment was in the West Point 
Military Cemetery. Dr. John W. ‘Wood, 
executive secretary of the Department 
of Foreign Missions of the National 
Council; Samuel Riker, senior warden 
of the Church of the Incarnation, and 
Thomas S. McLane, junior warden, ac- 
companied Dr. Silver’s two sisters and 
brother to West Point. The Rev. Mr. 
Robertshaw took the committal serv- 
ice. 

Dr. Silver was three times nominated 
as bishop, and twice elected. The elec- 
tion as Coadjutor of Kansas was not 
confirmed. Dr. Silver refused the elec- 
tion to Wyoming and withdrew his 
name when nominated as Coadjutor of 
Texas. 


The Rev. Walter H. Larom, 
emritus of St. Luke’s Church, Saranac 
Lake, New York, died December 8, at 
his home near Valley, Cedy, Wyoming, 
after failing health of several years. 

He had made his home at the Tepee 
Ranch for the past ten years, since his 
retirement from the active ministry. 

The son of Walter and Sarah Emer- 
son Larom, he was born September 6, 
1858, in New York City, studied at St. 
Stephen’s College and the Berkeley Di- 
vinity School, and was ordained deacon 
in 1883 and priest in 1884. 

The Rev. Mr. Larom was assistant at 
St. Thomas’ Church, New Haven, Conn., 
from 18838 to 1884; rector of Grace 
Church, Stafford Springs, Conn., 1884 
to 1886; Santa Clara, New (York, 1886 
to 1887; All Saints’ Church, Hudson, 
New York, 1887; assistant, St. Andrew’s 
Church, New York City, 1888 to 1889; 
rector, St. Luke’s Church, Saranac 
Lake, 1889 to 1909, and archdeacon in 
the Diocese of Albany from 1908 to 
1920. 

Survivors are his widow and a son, 
Henry Van Bergen Larom. 

The funeral service was conducted by 
the Rev. Alexander E. Pawla in Christ 
Church, Cody, December 10, with bu- 
rial at Valley Cemetery. 
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$1000.00 


Will be spent in introducing 
BURTON’S PURE VANILLA 
among the Church Guilds. 
Write for full information. 
BURTON BROS. CoO., Inc., 
Richmond, Va. 


Royal Laundry 


BAND BOX DRY CLEANERS 
UNEXCELLED LAUNDRY 
and Cleaning Service 
Richmond, Virginia. 


DO TRY OUR 


DAILY SPECIALS 


Mrs. Cook’s Delicious Food 
in Economical Portions. 


MRS. COOK’S 
Richmond. Va. 
Neighbors of St. Paul’s. 


L. T. CHRISTIAN 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR 


Boulevard-Park aud Patterson Avenue 
Richmond, Va. 
Office Never Cored 

Prices to meet depressed conditions 


Edwin 5. Gorham, Inc. 


Publishers and Booksellers. 
Established 1900, 
Church Literature and Art, Bibles 
Prayer Books and Hymunals, Devotional 
Books, Parish Requisites. 
Catalogues and Information on reqiert! 
18 West 45th Street, New York. 


Some Important Facts in 
English Church History 


EXAMINED AND REVIEWED 
By 
REV. W. P. WITSELL, D. D. 


This is an illuminating and instruc- 
tive review of the history of the Epis- 
copal Church in England from the ear- 
liest records, with commentaries on the 
book with the above title compiled by 
the Rev. C. L. Wells, D. D., of Sewanee, 
Tenn. 4 

As a digest of the records of the es- 
tablishment and growth of the Church; 
its maintenance and continuity of exist- 
ence as an independent religious body 
amid the vicissitudes of early English 
politics, and efforts of outside interfer- 
ence, this review affords a valuable 
fund of information to churchmen, 

In pamphlet form, 
Price, 25 cents 
For sale by 
SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN CO. 
Richmond, Va. 


MARY BALDWIN 
COLLEGE 


FOR WOMEN 


The college with a background of cul- 
ture and scholarship. Accredited; en- 
dowed. A. B. degree. Music, ” Art, 
Dramatics, Secretarial. Educationally — 
efficient, socially selective, spiritually ~ 
sincere. Riding, sports. Catalogue. 


DR. L. WILSON JARMAN, President _ 
Box K, Steuer Virginia 
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HIS WINGS 


“Your heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need of 
all these things.’—Matthew 6:32. 


Thy heavenly Father knoweth thy need of all these things— 

Then why shouldst thou he fearful, and chafe, keneath His wings? 
And stir, and look about thee, some other way to see, 

As if thou couldst not trust Him to do the best for thee! 

Thy heavenly Father knoweth thy need of all these things— 
Canst thou not cease thy striving, and trust, beneath His wings? 


Didst ever know a father, a loving father true, 

Who would not for his children do aught that he could do? 
Then how much more thy Father, who gave Himseif for thee, 
Shall freely sive thee all things that for thy good shall be! 
Thy heavenly Father knoweth thy need of all these things— 
Protected by His presence, be still beneath His wings! 


For He, thy Father, knoweth—yes, knoweth all thy needs— 
The One who clothes the lily, whose hand the raven feeds, 
Knows all thy little worries, each anxious wave of care, 

Thy need of food and shelter, and raiment fit to wear; 

Thy heavenly Father knoweth thy need of all these things— 
Draw closer to His bosom, and rest beneath His wings! 


Cast all thy care upon Him, for He doth care for thee, 

And dear art thou unto Him—more dear thou couldst not be! 
Fret not because He leadeth in ways thou canst not know; 
The path He’s trod before thee, and knows which way to g0; 
Thy heavenly Father knoweth thy need of all these things— 
Then, trusting in His wisdom, rejoice beneath His wings! 


—By E. Margaret Clarkson. 


SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY. 


LETTERS TO THE 
EDITOR 


Another “Floral Offering’’. 
Mr. Editor: 

I did not know you were about to 
have a birthday celebration, or I would 
have sent our floral offering ahead of 
time: as it is, please accept it now with 
our very best wishes for a long life and 
reasonable prosperity. 

Without always being able to see eye 
to eye with the Southern Churchman: 
with the thought that Southern 
Churchmanship is in reality a more spa- 
cious and varied type than that repre- 
sented by the paper: still I have long 
read it with pleasure and profit. 

We still miss Mr. Williams, though; 
he was the most colorful and entertain- 
ing editor to disagree with who ever 
nailed his name to the mast-head. In 
spite of his thorough-going fundamen- 
talism, we need more like him in the 
Church. Too many Episcopalians are 
sure that they have left their point of 
departure, and they are tolerably cer- 
tain that they have not arrived, and 
they do not know just where they are 
in between. It is a trifle difficult to per- 
suade people to join a procession when 
the marchers themselves seem a little 
uncertain where they are going or 
whether the goal is worth the struggle. 

With best wishes, 


H. D. Bull. 
Georgetown, S. C. 


THOUGHTS for the 
THOUGHTFUL 


The chief tragedy of a man on this 
planet is not poverty or sickness or 
failure or death. The chief tragedy of 
a man is the inability to realize that 
he is a transient guest of God on this 
earth, that his real and permanent 
dwelling place is not here but else- 
where.—Selected. 


There is no truth which has not its 
corresponding duty, and no duty that 
has not its corresponding truth. He 
who lives by the Word of God contin- 
ually sees new truth, and accepts the 
duties that arise therefrom.—Phillips 
Brooks. 


If a thing be beautiful, even the au- 
tumn of life is beautiful also.—Plu- 
tarch. 


- Detachment from the world must 
combine with a warm attachment tc 
the men and women who live in it.— 
Inge. ~ 


Justice in judgment is a much-needed 
Christian virtue. A modest slowness 
in forming opinions denotes a really 
fine and strong character.—Exchange. 


Victor Hugo said that the strongest 
force in the world is an idea that has 
come to its day. The day of Christian 
Stewardship is not yet fully here, but it 
is on its way. 


They who seek the throne of grace 

Find that throne in every place; 

If we live a life of prayer, 

Ged is present everywhere. 
—Oliver Holden. 


Waiting upon God continually will 
abate. your unnecessary cares, and 
sweeten your necessary ones.—John 
Mason. 1) 


The secret of the perseverance of the 
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wise men is not hard to find. It sprang 
from this, that they were following a 
star. Had they been guided by any- 
thing less than that, they would have 
sunk down wearied long ago. 


If the wish is wakened in our souls 
to be ever in His presence, let us go 
to Him, this moment, and ask Him what 
to do, and how to feel, believing that 
He is more ready to hear than we to 


pray. 


“The foolish fears at what may happen, 
I cast them all away. 

Among the clover-scented grass, 
Among the new mown hay. 

Among the husking of the corn, 
Where drowsy poppies nod, 

Where ill thoughts die and good are 

born, 

Out in the fields with God.”’ 


“Who is a free man, who? 

He who finds his chief delight 
In keeping God’s commands: 

He who loves whate’er is right, 
And hath to sin no bonds: 
From every law but one set free— 
The perfect law of liberty: 
This man hath freedom true!’’ 


A child likes to be in the presence 
of its earthly parents, even though they 
take no notice of it, and is happy sim- 
ply because he is with them. How much 
more ought we to be joyous in our 
Heavenly Father’s presence.—Andrew 
A. Bonar. 


The mighty hills and mountains, 
The ocean and the land 
Are held within the hollow 
Of His creative hand. 
His strength has not abated, 
His grace and love abound, 
And none oz all His promises 
Has fallen to the ground. 
—Selected. F 
* * * 


The Postman’s Confidence. 

A postman was telling me what a 
sense of security he felt in his work of 
delivering the mail. ‘‘Why,’’ said he, 
“all the resources of the government are 
pledged to support me in carrying on my 
work. If I have only one small post 
card in my bag, no man dares to molest 
me in its delivery. All the Federal police 
powers of the United States, including 
the army and navy, would be thrown 
into action if necessary to secure the 
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safe delivery on that post card.’ And 
that led me to think how confidently 
you and I may set forth with our life, 
our personality, our equipment, such 
as it is, to deliver the flaming truth 
of the Gospel. The word of our Lord 
is just as much for us today as it was 
for the disciples, when He said: ‘“‘All 
power is given unto me in heaven and 
in earth. Go and, lo, I am 
with you alway, even unto the end.’’— 
The Sunday School Times. 
* * * 
A CAROL. 

O Little Son of Mary, 

Watched with a mother’s loys, 

God’s own sweet Gift and Offering 

Sent from the Home above. 


O Son of Man most lowly 
Born in a rocky cave, 

Sharing our joys and sorrows, 
Tender, yet strong to save. 


O Son of God most Holy, 
Both human and Divine, 
Make Thou a birthday present 
Of this poor heart of mine. 


O Little Son of Mary, ad 
O Son of Man today, —— 
,Q.Son of,God Almighty, our ty.) 
Come in my heart to stay. .»° 
—A,. Causton in Record (Enslish).” 


Late 
eee ) : 


Catbolic for every trutb of God; Protestant agatnst every error of man. 
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INOmao: 


Baptism in the Modern World. 


In England, Baptism is sometimes referred to as 
‘the poor man’s sacrament’’. This is because Baptism 
can be obtained at any hour that is convenient, while 
the average celebration of the Lord’s Supper comes at 
hours not convenient to many workingmen. But Bap- 
tism is more than the poor man’s sacrament, for it is 
the sacrament that even the sceptical cling to and bring 
their children to the Church at least for that one time. 


Possibly, there is a paying of tribute to tradition 
in the universality of this custom, and maybe amongst 
the poor there is even a superstitious element that it 
is dangerous to risk death without Baptism. But the 
fact remains that in our Church we have the advan- 
tage of touching families at that time even in larger de- 
gree than at marriage. For many marriages are held 
by civil authorities and ministers of other churches, 
but children are always brought back to the mother 
church. 


There is a danger that we take the Baptism too 
lightly. With many society people it is the occasion 
for a social gathering and nothing more. With others 
it is often a matter of routine. We cannot help but 
wonder if that is not so because our clergy are seldom 
heard in their sermons mentioning Baptism, let alone 
preaching a whole sermon on the subject. 


Sometimes we are accused by our neighbors of be- 
ing the perpetuators of the superstitions of the dark 
ages by continuing infant Baptism. If we do not 
ever make mention of the teaching of the Church, it 
may be because we are afraid of the subject, but that 
would call for an honest inquiry from every member of 
the Chureh. To most of us in this modern world who 
have thought upon the subject at all, Baptism repre- 
sents endowing our children with a spiritual heritage 
just as we would try to endow them with the best physi- 
eal heritage in our power. We still believe that the 
Christ is understood by little children better than by 
adults and we want our children to know that we give 
them the best that we have in religion as well as in 
physical things. It is as reasonable to ask children 
whether they wish to be educated as'it is to ask them 
whether they care to be baptized. 


But we do"tieed more thought and teaching on the 


subject, and the Second Sunday after Epiphany might 


be a very good time for such a subject to be discussed. 


The Use of Church Equipment. 


It is a matter of common knowledge that during 
the years preceding the depression many churches over- 
built. Parish houses and even churches were erected 
at great cost and many of the churches have been 
suffering from having to pay for the inflated cost 
during the lean years that followed. 


While most of us have learned the lesson of too 
much equipment, there remains the almost moral prob- 
lem of whether or not we are using our equipment 
properly now that we have it. Its use will greatly 
determine whether or not church property will be 
taxed in the future. 


For the average parish no program can possibly 
use a parish house all of the time, and since most 
of the reason given for the building of elaborate equip- 
ment was an argument for religious education, there 
will be many hours when this equipment will have no 
active use in the regular program of the parish. On 
the other hand many of the social agencies, both pri- 
vate and governmental, need equipment and need it 
badly. Surely this tax-free property of the Church 
could be volunteered for use for social service pro- 
grams. 


The well-equipped kitchens of many of our churches, 
used often only a few times a year, would be ideal for 
home demonstration agents and for those who wish 
to teach domestic science. We know of several par- 
ishes that have recruited many children who had no 
Sunday-school connection, by first attracting their at- 
tention through the domestic science teacher, who was 
glad to have the equipment of the parish. Training 
schools for leaders of Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts 
would be much better if they could utilize the facili- 
ties of a good parish house. There are literally hun- 
dreds of ways in which the parish house could be of 
community value. 


But even beyond social service work, there is a 
use for the parish house in its idle hours. Community 


musical organizations are often confined to the limits 
of a private home and consequently their influence for - 
culture and good is limited by lack of room. With the 
musical heritage of the Episcopal Church, the free-will 


~ offering of. a place to meet would be a definite contri- 


(Continued on page 8.) 
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Church and World Problems as Others See Them 


The Fascist Attitude. 
From “The Witness,’ January 10, 1935: 

If there are those who may still have illusions about 
the attitude of the Fascist state toward religion they 
certainly ought to be put straight by the decision of 
a Nazi court sitting in Cologne on December 20, ex- 
pelling from his professorship at the University of 
Bonn the most noted living Protestant theologian, Dr. 
Karl Barth. No action which the Fascist state has 
taken more vividly reveals its true attitude toward re- 
ligion and the Church. By the testimony of the pre- 
siding judge, Dr. Barth’s original refusal to swear 
an unequivocal oath to Adolf Hitler was not the chief 
reason for his dismissal. He had declared his willing- 
ness to reconsider the oath on the basis of an inter- 
pretation issued by the Brotherhood Council of the 
Confessional Church, which declared that every Chris- 
tian in swearing by the name of God explicitly limits 
his obedience to acts which he ean justify as a Chris- 
tian. However, the prosecuting attorney informed 
the court that the interpretation of the oath by the 
Church is inadmissible, because German citizens are 
expected to recognize that in taking an oath to obey 
Adolf Hitler they do so regardless of any and all 
religious scruples, principles or teachings. This is 
the logical Facist neo-pagan viewpoint and agrees 
exactly with the prosecutor’s contention that theologi- 
cal as well as other faculties are simply state institu- 
tions, entirely subject to the will of the state in all 
matters. Consideration of the oath being disregarded 
because of this ruling, the whole prosecution rested 
upon two other charges brought against the distin- 
guished theologian. It was said that he omitted to 
use the Hitler salute before and after his classes, and 
second, that in a conversation last year in Berlin, Dr. 
Barth has stated that there could be a difference of 
opinion between equally good Christians on matters 
such as concentration camps and the cause of the 
Reichstag fire. 

The defense which Dr. Barth made was that theo- 
logical faculties had a special relationship to the 
Church and that the totalitarian demand of Herr Hit- 
ler for complete allegiance did not extend to the theo- 
logical professor’s functions as a teacher of the Chris- 
tian religion. Quite obviously, the decision which was 
rendered, and the arguments which preceded it, reveal 
the fact that the earlier promises of Hitler to respect 
the independence of the Churches and the Christian 
religion are to be consistently disregarded. The Civil 
Servants’ Act of 1932 will most certainly be invoked 
against others as it has been in this instance against 
Germany’s leading theologian. The judgment is a 
boomerang in the eyes of discerning Christians every- 
where. That which is unworthy of eonfidence is not 
Dr. Karl Barth, as the court declared, but the Fascist 
state. 


Crime. 
From “The Chronicle,” December, 1934: 

Recently the Attorney General of the United States 
called together in Washington a conference of all those 
agencies which by nature are interested in the detec- 
tion and prosecution of crime. The step thus taken 
was of momentous import. It not only indicated on 
the part of the federal government a determination 
to arouse a public interest in the vital necessity of 
suppressing the tremendous amount of crime which 
has developed in this country, but also an equal de- 
termination to discover through common council of the 
most effective means for meeting the evil. 

Crime is no longer purely sporadic and individual. 
As if taking their cue from successfully planned or- 
ganization in legitimate business present day crimi- 
nals in many cases have found it to their advantage 
to organize the execution of crime with the greatest 


of care and coordinated action. In this matter they 
have been helped by the development of fast auto- 
mobiles and by the possession of machine guns. In 
many instances they have been better equipped with 
arms than the officers of the law who have pursued 
them. 

Crime has become a business; whereas a generation 
ago banditry concerned itself with a few thousand dol- 
lars, now the figures frequently amount to hundreds 
of thousands, and the number of criminals has in- 
ereased in each case almost proportionately. 

Many factors have entered into the creation of the 
present great crime problem. Undoubtedly, the war 
with its social disruptions contributed its part to the 
breeding of a criminal class by the development of a 
spirit of recklessness and a contempt for law and or- 
der. Unquestionably, too, prohibition added its bit 
by offering alluring opportunities to the criminally 
minded in the manufacture and the sale of illicit li- 
quor. But perhaps more basic than either of these 
contributing and possibly initial stimuli to crime has 
been the corruption of those who held offices of trust 
in the administration of our government, national, 
state and city. With the huge sums of money avail- 
able from bootlegging it was easier than ever to buy 
that vicious thing called ‘‘protection.’? Crime was 
thus able to protect itself by purchasing immunity 
from police, and even the courts. 

That the other major offenses, such as organized 
banditry and kidnapping should have developed partly 
as a result of the elimination of much of the profit 


of the bootlegger and the need of new means of 


acquiring great wealth with the minimum effort, is 
merely another way of saying that slipshod enforce- 
ment of the law: was an outgrowth of the corruption 
which had eaten its way into our system of govern- 
ment. 

Crime has now reached the point of being a national 
menace, and unless some drastic steps are taken to 
meet it, we shall find ourselves in the powerful clutches 
of a Frankenstein over which we have no control. 

The situation calls for an immediate remedy. It 
demands that our police system shall be freed from 
political influence so that it may function without fear 
of let or hindrance. The police force by and large is 
as decent as any similar number of men elsewhere 
in society. Those members who are crooked should 
be expelled. Again, it should be so fixed that it would 
be especially unhealthy for any lawyer to engage in 
any practices which looked toward shielding the erimi- 
nal and our courts should be so organized that judg- 
ments could not be made in favor of the criminal 
class. 

Last but not least the criminal should be stripped 
of his romantic halo. Too many have in their hearts 
a sort of dime-novel worship for the eriminal as one 
who bravely holds the world at bay. He is in a way 
a sort of revived Robin Hood. 

This hero-worship and even worse than this, that 
messy sentimentalism which is ready to weep over the 
murdering thief as a wandering sheep lost from the 
fold should be absolutely wiped out and the American 
public brought to recognize that the criminal is a 
menace to the social order and should be exterminated 
as one would a poisonous reptile. 

When we have come to see that our courts and our 
police force function dispassionately and without any 
taint of corruption and when we see to it that maud- 
lin sentiment does not bend those in power toward — 
over-tenderness toward the criminal class, then we ; 
shall be in a fair way toward solving the crim ne prob. * 
lems. Whatever other difficulties there are will 
to rest in the proper correlation of city, s! 
tional agencies for the prosecution of 
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The Right of Eminent Domain in Relation to Religion 


Our scientific friends and advisers seem to have a 
strong aversion to the term ‘‘supernatural’’ on the 
ground that so many events and circumstances, which 
were formerly attributed to the supernatural, are now 
susceptible of a natural explanation. This, however, 
does not cover the whole ground, as may be seen 
from what follows. To begin with ourselves, from a 
Christian point of view, human beings have a super- 
natural character by means of which they transcend 
the physical world in. which they find themselves. 
Prayer, for instance, is a supernatural act, because by 
means of it we are enabled to draw near to God and 
to hold communion with Him. In the next place we 
believe that we have immortal souls, which so far from 
being destroyed by death, are set free to enter upon 
a higher life. Christianity is, therefore, a supernat- 
ural religion, because a Christian life cannot be car- 
ried on and exercised without transcending our natural 
environment. . 


The Right of Eminent Domain. 

It has occurred to the writer that the law, or Right 
of Eminent Domain, can be applied to the religious 
life with advantage, as it seems to make more clear 
our relationship to Nature and also to God Himself. 
The Right of Eminent Domain is defined as an ‘‘inci- 
dent of sovereignty,’’ that is to say, that while a pri- 
vate individual is protected by law in the enjoyment 
of his property, the state, by virtue of its sovereign 
power, can do what no private person has the power 
to do, that is, take possession of property for some 
public use, provided that just compensation is granted. 
Thus the state’s right of Eminent Domain seems to 
override the law of trespass, and the other rights 
which ordinarily pertain to the possession of private 
property. A striking illustration of this right may 
be seen in the removal of several hundred families 
in the Blue Ridge by the State of Virginia, in order 
to transfer the land formerly owned by these people 
to the Federal Government as a National Park. 


Man’s Dominion Over Nature. 

Can we apply this principle to ourselves in our 
dealings with Nature? Man exercises a sovereignty 
over Nature by means of which he is able, to a certain 
extent, to control her operations and direct them to 
his own ends. He is able, as it were, by the right of 
Eminent Domain, to suspend Nature’s laws and exert 
the law of his own will and intelligence to raise her 
to a level which she could not possibly attain to by 
herself, no matter how much time was allowed her 
to do so. 


An Illustration. 

At one time, and not so long ago, the idea of a ma- 
chine, heavier than air, being made to rise above the 
earth and travel for hundreds of miles through the 
atmosphere, would have seemed as impossible as walk- 
ing upon water. It would have semed at that time 
that in either case the law of gravitation was being 
abrogated. We have learned, however, that in the 
ease of the airplane there is no breach of natural 
law, but simply the suspension of one law by the exer- 
cise of another, and it is possible that some time in 
the future, the law of gravitation may be suspended 
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in order that we may be able to walk upon the water. 
What man’s sovereign power has been enabled to ac- 
complish in one case it may be able to do in the other. 


The Supreme Prerogative of the Creator. 


We now rise to the consideration of the supreme 
sovereignty of God over all Creation. If in the lower 
degrees of sovereignty, which we have already men- 
tioned, the right and prerogative of Eminent Domain 
is seen to operate; to deny to God, Himself, the su- 
preme Ruler, the same right and prerogative, would 
seem to be the height of unreason. To God, Himself, 
every order and degree of existence must be seen to 
be perfectly natural, that is according to its own na- 
ture, as endowed by Him. He must have reserved 
to Himself the right of Eminent Domain by which He 
can express His will and direct His creation towards 
the higher ends which constitute the divine purpose. 


The Incarnation an Example of This Divine 
Prerogative. 


Thus the coming of Christ into the world, and the 
whole redemptive work wrought by Him in His life 
and death was for the eternal good of His creatures, 
and therefore fully justified the exercise of His sover- 
eign right of Eminent Domain. Without breaking them 
He brought the laws of nature, including those of hu- 
man nature, into harmony with the supreme law of His 
own beneficent purpose. 


God’s Mighty Works Not Contrary to Nature. 


The coming of the Son of God into the world was 
a miracle, because it was entirely outside the ordinary 
course of Nature. And this may be said, too, of His 
own mighty works, especially His Resurrection. But 
it did not necessarily follow that they were contrary 
to Nature, for just as man is, as we have seen, able 
to raise Nature above herself till she acts as his serv- 
ant in the fulfilment of his own ends, so, too, God, 
as the Supreme Ruler of all things, can and has exer- 
eised the sovereign right of Eminent Domain in rais- 
ing His creation to higher and more perfect ends, the 
ultimate destination of which we are unable to fore- 
see at present. 


* * * 


HIS WILL AND OURS. 


We can be what we will to be, 
If it be God’s will too; 

We can be what we will to be, 
And make this earth anew. 


It is through us He works His will, 
And seeks to bless mankind; 
It is through us He works His will, 
And shapes things to His mind. 


So let us think His thoughts until 
We see His plan divine: 

So let us think His thoughts until 
His will is yours and mine. 


Frederick W. Neve. 
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Can We Follow General Lee? 
jenabree Sapa 


With a just pride Confederate soldiers boast that 
they ‘‘followed Lee.’’ Can we follow him today ? Can 
we follow Lee in his attitude to war? ‘‘War, of 
which he was so supreme a master, was to him abhor- 
rent, only possible: as a dire necessity, in defense of 
home and friends,’’ says a writer. On Christmas Day, 
1862, just after his great victory over Burnside, at 
Fredericksburg, he wrote to his wife: ‘‘But what a 
eruel thing is war, to separate and destroy families 
and friends and mar the purest joys and happiness 
God has granted us in this world, to fill our hearts 
with hatred instead of love for our neighbors, and to 
devastate the fair face of this beautiful world! I pray 
that on this day when only peace and good will are 
preached to mankind, better thoughts may fill the 
hearts of our enemies and turn them to peace.’ 

In one of his letters during the war, Lee said: 
“The loss of our gallant officers and men throughout 
the army cause me to weep tears of blood, and cause 
me to wish that I could never hear the sound of a gun 
again.”’ 

Lee was a most humane commander, respecting the 
rights of non-combatants and ‘‘observant of the most 
advanced rules of civilized warfare.’’ With respect to 
his treatment of his soldiers, what higher compli- 
ment could be paid him than this: ‘‘It was indeed al- 
ways as a parent, not merely as a military superior, 
that Lee believed in controlling and disciplining his 
army.’’ What was the result of this strange way of 
conducting the stern business of making war? Well, 
it worked—and caused the editor of the London Times 
to write: ‘‘Lee has never been surpassed in the art of 
Winning the passionate love of his troops, and, as with 
all generals of a high order, his lieutenants looked up 
to him with perfect confidence, and saw in his com- 
mands a presage of victory.’’ 

Now, let us contrast this way of handling soldiers 
and conducting war with that of an Austrian officer, 
who, several years ago, said: ‘‘ ‘Live and let live’ is no 
device tor anarmy. Contempt for one’s own comrades, 
for the troops of the enemy, and, above all, fierce con- 
tempt for one’s own person, are what war demands 
of every one. Far better is it for an army to be too 
savage, too cruel, too barbarous, than to possess too 
much’ sentimentality and human reasonableness. If 
the soldier is to be good for anything as a soldier, 
he must be exactly the-opposite of a reasoning and 
thinking man. The measure of goodness in him is his 
possible use in war. War, and even peace, require of 
the soldier absolutely peculiar standards of morality. 
The recruit brings with him common moral notions, 
of which he must seek immediately to get rid. For him 
victory, success, must be everything. The most bar- 
baric tendencies in men come to life again in war, 
and for war’s uses they are incommensurably good.”’ 

These words were quoted by Professor William 
James, in one of his books, more than thirty years 
ago. If any one should contend that these brutally 
frank words do not apply to present- day methods of 
warfare, let him be reminded that it is certainly true 
today that ‘‘the most barbarie tendencies in men come 
to life again in war.’’ With soldiers of the type just 
mentioned, there is no problem of moral evil connected 
with war; but the moral evil of war weighed heavily 
on the soul of Lee. As individuals, as a nation, can we 
follow Lee in his attitude to war? 

Can we follow Lee in adversity? A Northern writer 
says: ‘“‘Hardly anything in thé” maw’s character is 
grander than the way in’ which he instantly: adapted 
himself to new circumstances and began to work as 
a loyal and devoted citizen, even when the United 


States still refused him the rights and privileges of 
citizenship.’’ 

After the war, when some one, talking with Lee, 
‘wondered what was in store for ‘us poor Virginians,’ 
the General replied with an earnest, softened look: 
‘You can work for Virginia, to build her up again, 
to make her great again. You can teach your children 
to love and cherish her’./” 

Impressed by these noble words, no wonder the New 
York Herald said: ‘‘Displaying neither bitterness nor 
regret over the irrevocable past, he conquered us in 
misfortune by the grand manner in which he sustained 
himself, even as he dazzled us by his genius when the 
tramp of his soldiers resounded through the valleys 
of Virginia.’’ 

Can we follow Lee in his attitude toward the North ? 
After the war, Lee counselled that all bitterness be 
put away, ‘‘advising old soldiers and others to sub- 
mit to all authorities and become law-abiding citizens.’’ 
When a lady cherished some bitterness toward the Gov- 
ernment, he said: ‘‘Madam, don’t bring up your sons 
to detest the United States Government. Recollect 
that we form one country now. Abandon all these 
local animosities and make your sons Americans.”’ 

Referring to these lofty ideals, Gamaliel Bradford, 
of Massachusetts, author of ‘‘Lee, the American,’’ 
says: ‘‘Abandon all the local animosities and make 
your sons Americans! What finer sentence could be 
inseribed on the pedestal of Lee’s statue than that? 
Americans! All the local animosities forgiven and 
forgotten, can we not say that he, too, though dying 
only five years after the terrible struggle, died a loyal, 
a confident, a hopeful American, and one of the very 


greatest?’ 
* * * 


BISHOP VINCENT DIES. 


Bishop Boyd Vincent died at 8:35 P. M., Monday, 
January 14, at his residence, 1603 East MeMillan 
Street, Cincinnati. He passed away in his sleep, after 
being unconscious all day. Bishop Hobson was absent 
et Washington at the time, in the interest of the For- 
ward Movement. Mrs. Hobson remained with Bishop 
Vincent for the last two days, and up to the moment of 
his death. The funeral was held at 2 P. M., Wednes- 
day, January 16, in St. Paul’s Cathedral, Cincinnati, 
where Bishop Vincent was consecrated forty-six years 
ago. Bishop Hobson was in charge and accompanied 
the body to Erie, Penn., Bishop Vincent’s old home, 
where the interment took place. Bishop Vincent at- 
tained the age of eighty-six years and ten months. 

Gilbert P. Symons. 
i: 


* * 


HOPE. 


Turmoil and strife, the din of day unending, 
Rumors of war, and cries of discontent, 

Hover like clouds of utter doom impending, 
- A sword of wrath above is imminent. 

Fearful the hour, the tide of doubt is sweeping, 
Encompassing the bulwarks of our faith, 

We sense an evil apparition creeping, 
That haunts our days like visions of a wraith. — 


Be not downeast! Let hope be ever constant, 

Like mountains meet the tempest undismayed, ; 
Your night is filled with friendly stars rem 
Orion faces Taurus unafraid. le hing Fa: 
Let not\the dread of storms oppress your mifid, po 
For He who rules the calm controls the wind. ca 
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Preaching---Today And Tomorrow 
By Joseph M. Waterman, S. T. D. 


Legal tl UB 


In the fall of 1933 a questionnaire was sent to one 
hundred professors of homiletics and leading preach- 
ers of all denominations. 

The following questions were asked: 

1. What is the trend of preaching? 

2. What form seems to be the most effective? 

3. Is any improved form in the process of develop- 
ment? 

4. What are a few of the most important factors in 
effective preaching? 

5. By what means may preaching be improved? 

An explanation seems to be in order regarding the 
questions. After a number of years of copious read- 
ing and study, these questions appeared in the mind 
of the writer. Naturally one who asks questions has 
answers to propose. But would other men have the 
same answers? 

The next difficult was to frame question in such 
a way that the answer was not indicated. Again a 
question may be asked for the purpose of obtaining 
information and not for confirmation of the question- 
er’s ideas. 

Since the whole field of preaching is under discus- 
sion, these five questions cover a wide range. As some 
men stated in their replies, it would take a volume or 
more to answer them fully. 

In the field of medicine, for example, improved 
methods usually come from the research laboratories 
and the universities. The doctors in the making will 
practice in the future what they learn today. 

Likewise in the ministry the first indications of new 
‘developments or improved methods of preaching should 
be looked for where men are in the process of being 
trained. 

The writer has reserved his own comments on these 
questions to the last. The thoughtful and painstaking 
answers which have been received from busy men have 
been examined with pleasure, with profit, and with 
gratitude. 

Replies were received from sixty-three clergymen of 
the following denominations : 

Baptist, five; Congregational, four; Unitarian, one; 
Episcopal, twenty (ten bishops); Lutheran, three; 
Methodist, eight; Presbyterian, ten; United Brethren, 
one; Universalist, one; from professors in undenomi- 
national seminaries, eight. 

Question one is a difficult question to answer. It 
is a general question and the answer is an opinion. 
It was asked for the purpose of information. There 
may or there may not be any trends of preaching. 
And this does not raise the question of whether these 
trends are improvements. 

From a careful study of the answers, the following 
general ovinions are noted: 

1. While the contents of sermons has not changed, 
the emphasis of the subject matter seems to have 
changed from doctrinal to ethical. Sermons emphasize 
the practical side of religion, that is the problem of 
how to put Christian principles into practice. The 
emphasis on the social aspects of religion is pro- 
nounced. 

2. Sermons tend to be shorter and more concise. 

3. They are becoming more conversational in tone 
and more natural in presentation. 

4. There is a definite trend toward Bemcemepersn ous 
preaching. 

5. The formal and oratorical sermon is definitely in 
the discard. ye 

II. What, form seems, ich be Me most. ancative ic 


The majority stated the expository form seemed to 
be the most effective. ; 

III. Is any improved form in the process of develop- 
ment? 

The majority answered no. 

IV. What are a few of the most important factors 
in effective preaching? 

1. The character, personality and life of the preacher 
was considered of most importance and sincerity was 
mentioned by practically all. 

2. Knowledge of the needs of men especially through 
pastoral work. 

3. Careful preparation. 

4. Definite aim. 

5. Simplicity. 

6. Knowledge of psychology. 

V. By what means may preaching be improved? 

1. By consecration, meditation, prayer and study on 
the part of the preacher. 

(a) Studies particularly mentioned were— 

(1) Study of the Bible. 

Study of the needs of men. 
(3) Study of literature. 

Study of model preachers. 
Study of psychology. 

2. By hard work. 

3. By improved training in the seminaries. 

4. By improved knowledge and use of the voice. 

There are a few observations which seem in order: 

1. The sincere interest in the subject of preaching 
was manifest in all replies. 

2. All replies welcomed any suggestion or informa- 
tion. 

3. All replies mentioned at some place or other the 
personality of the preacher demanding that the 
preacher present to his hearers the Christian life in the 
flesh—his flesh. 

4. Most replies emphasized extemporaneous prach- 
ing, conversational in tone, direct and personal. 

5. Most replies emphasized the need of a definite 
aim for all sermons. 


PART LE 

Since a number of those who made reply to these 
questions asked the writer to express his ideas, these 
are included as giving the general impression derived 
from observation, reading and study. 

I. What are the trends of preaching? 

1. Sermons are tending to become briefer and more 
concise. 

2. The delivery is definitely extemporaneous. 

3. The delivery is becoming more conversational in 
tone. 

4. The emphasis of the subject matter is on the 
practical application of Christian principles to life. 

5. The introductions have become shorter and more 
skillful. 

If. What form of preaching is most effective? 

1. Dr. Fosdick’s plan of the project method. 

III. Is any new form in the process of develop- 
ment? 

1. Dr. Fosdick’s plan. 

IV. What are some of the most important factors 
in effective preaching? _ 

1. The man behind the sermon— 

(a) His sincerity. 

(b) His enthusiasm. Hi 

-(c);, His conception of his task ae opportunity. 
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(d) His idea of the needs of men. 

(e) His experience of God. 

(f) His ideals in preaching. 

(g) His preparation of himself. 

2. The definite object of the sermon. 

3. The psychological approach to the hearers. 

4. The ability of the preacher to organize his 
thoughts in orderly fashion. 

5. The simplicity and clarity of expression. 

6. The proper use of the voice. 

V. By what means may preaching be improved ? 

1. By better training in the seminaries. 

(a) The method of training needs to be entirely 
reorganized. There are some things which may be 
taught in class work, such as: structure, development, 
purpose, introduction, ete. Students need more indi- 
vidual practice under criticism. 

(b) More courses in preaching are needed in the 
seminaries, such as— 

(1) The sermon as a part of English literature. 

(2) The principles of voice production. 

(3) Drill in outline making. 

(4) Psychology of preaching. 

(5) The use of the Bible in preaching. 

(6) The pastoral background of preaching. 

2. By more opportunities to improve his preaching 
after he has finished his seminary courses. 

(a) By summer schools, where he preaches under 
guidance. 

(b) Analysis and criticism of sermons by corre- 
spondence. 

3. By a clearer conception of the purpose of preach- 
ing and the ideals of good preaching. 

4. By a more profound consecration to his task. By 
understanding that the man who preaches must— 
‘practice what he preaches.’’ 


* * 


THE ODD 365TH DAY. 


(From the Journal of Calendar Reform.) 


* 


There is a Chinese story about a farmer who at his 
death left eleven sheep to his three sons, with the fol- 
lowing bequest: that to his eldest be given one-half 
the number of sheep, to the second son one quarter, and 
to the youngest two-thirds of the remainder. 

This strange division greatly perplexed and dis- 
tressed the sons, until a distinguished mathematician 
showed them a way of solving their problem. He told 
them to go to a neighbor and ask for the loan of one 
sheep. With this borrowed sheep the sons now had 
twelve animals, which they could distribute in aceord- 
ance with the wish of their venerable father. The 
eldest son received one-half the number, or six sheep; 
the second son received one-quarter, or three sheep; 
the youngest received two-thirds of the remainder, or 
two sheep. When the borrowed animal had thus per- 
formed its duty, the sons returned it to their neigh- 
bor. 

The Chinese story illustrates one of the problems that 
confronts calendar reformers. Their problem is: How 
ean the calendar of 365 days be evenly divided into 
its various parts? 

By a somewhat similar process to that used in the 
Chinese story, the odd 365th day is temporarily re- 
moved, so that the problem may be solved. The year 
now consists of 364 days, a number which is suitably 
‘divisible. The 364 days may be divided into equal 
quarters of 91 days and equal halves of 182 days. They 
may be divided into exactly 52 weeks of seven days 
each, giving 13 weeks to each quarter and 26 weeks 
to each half year. The 12 months, apportioned into 
quarters of 3 months, on a basis of 31, 30 and 30 
days, provide months of exactly 26 weekdays through- 
out the year. ' 

With the problem thus satisfactorily solved, the odd 
365th day—like the borrowed sheep in the’ Chinese 
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story—is returned to the calendar and placed at the 
end of the year, thus completing the perpetual and 
changeless calendar. 


* = 


SECOND SUNDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY. 


The collect for today is taken from the Sarum Mis- 
sal, 1549 (Sacramentary Gregory). The words ‘‘after 
the Epiphany’’ were added in 1552. In 1604 the word 
‘‘Peace’’ was altered to ‘‘grace.’’ The original was 
restored in 1662, and the words ‘‘Through Jesus Christ 
our Lord’’ were added in 1662. When we look at the 
opening words of this collect we must realize that we 
are acknowledging the Superior Authority of God 
(‘‘Almighty and Everlasting God’’) and this acknowl- 
edgment is a supreme act of faith. Our acknowledg- 
ment of the superior authority of Almighty God in- 
spires us in our prayers, for we know when we make 
our acknowledgment that it is the real justification 
of our prayers. Not only do we. acknowledge His 
supremacy over all and His omnipotence, but through 
Jesus Christ we are entitled to call Him ‘‘Our Father.’’ 
This brings with it a clear understanding that not only 
is He the One of power, but also the One of Love. 
A word which is also of great interest is that of ‘‘Gov- 
ern’’ which earries with it, not only the idea of a 
Ruler of a multitude, but also, the thought of the fam- 
ily. The head of the family is presumably the ruler 
of the family (although at the present time the head 
of the family seems to have lost out) and, using a com- 
mon expression in regard to the father, was to speak 
of him (not to his face) as the Governor. Going back 
to earliest times, we find amongst the Romans that, 
what we would now eall the Tutor, was then known 
as the Governor, and that brings us to the term in 
daily use of ‘‘Governors’’; these also being respon- 
sible for the training of those committed to their 
charge to carry through their school, college, and very 
often university days; in a rather strained sense we 
might also speak of the Governor as the protector. 
In this collect we appeal to Almighty God, and as our 
Governor we request Him to govern all things in 
heaven and earth, the hosts above and we who are 
alive on earth, to teach and to train us in our duty 
to Him as our Father and to assist and watch over us 
in our endeavors to fulfil our duties to our fellowmen. 
Notice also the words, ‘‘Grant us Thy peace.’’ The 
desire of humanity is for peace and so we pray that 
peace may be vouchsafed to us. Peace can only come 
to us if we endeavor to do that which is right, the 
knowledge of our endeavors for good, helping us in 
attaining that peace which passeth all understanding. 

William E, Callender. 


* * * 


EDITORIALS. 
(Continued from page 3.) ; 
bution to the cultural development of the community. 
Our plea is simply not to wait for people to ask, but 
to volunteer that which we already have. 


An Announcement. 

It is a great pleasure to be able to announce that 
beginning February 1, 1935, the Rev. Samuel B. Chil- 
ton will serve this paper as Associate Editor. His 
particular work will be the selection of manuscript ma- 
terial and he may be addressed in care of the Southern 
Churchman, 

Mr. Chilton was educated at the Virginia Polytech- 
nic Institute, the University of Virginia, and the Theo- 
logical Seminary in Virginia, He is rector of St. Paul’s 
Parish, Hanover, Virginia, and is an examining chap-. 


lain of the Diocese of Virginia. Snot. 
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A Look At Our Statistics And A Forteast 
By Alexander B. Andrews 


(Editor’s Note: For many years Mr. Andrews, an 
attorney of Raleigh, N. C., has studied statistics in re- 
gard to our Church. His forecasts have always been 

‘interesting. The ‘‘Living Church Annual”’ editorially 
has urged our Church to have better statistics and we 
believe Mr. Andrews’ work has in the past proved of 
interest to our readers.) 

On December 17, 1934, I received the Living Church 
Annual for 1935, which, on pages 523, 529 and 533, 
gives the total statistics of the Episcopal Church as 
of October 1, 1934, which had been compiled from the 
official diocesan journals, whose reports closed as of 
December 31, 1933. 

This showed 6,392 clergymen, 1,363,414 communi- 
cants, and 2,039,902 baptized persons and that the con- 
tributions were $30,576,429.30. 

On pages 523 and 533 a comparison is made between 
the statistics of the current year 1934) and the pre- 
ceeding year (1933), which shows a gain of thirty-six 
clergymen, 21,609 communicants, and 25,057 baptized 
persons, and a decline in aggregate contributions of 
$3,465,190.61. 

While it is entertaining to contrast the statistics 
and figures of one year with another, each of which are 
in the past, and speculate upon how it happened, vet 
it is more entertaining to take stock of the present 
and envisage the future in the terms of the vear, or 
series of years, just past. 

Would it be possible to forecast in advance the 
figures that are to be set forth in this annual com- 
pilation as of October 1, 1935, which would appear 
in the 1936 Living Church Annual? 

Under date of January 4, 1934, I prepared and put 
in writing a review of the 1933 statistics, contrasting 
them with a prior forecast for that year, and made a 
forecast of the figures to be compiled as of October 1, 
1934, and which would appear in the 1935 Living 
Chureh Annual, which is just out. 

In the attached table, just immediately following, 
there is set forth in column one (A) the forecast made 
January 4, 1934, and in column two the actual statis- 
tics compiled as of October 1, 1934, and in column 
three how much the forecast was over or under. This 
table is as follows: 


THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH, U. S. A. 


COMPARISON OF FORECAST AND STATISTICS 
AS OF OCTOVER 1, 1934. 


FORECAST MADE JANUARY 4, 1924. 
COMPILED STATISTICS PUBLISHED DECEMBER 17, 1934. 


A B C 
Average Actual Forecast 
Forecast Statistics Over or 
Jan. 4, 34 Compiled Under 
Oct. 1, 734 

Glergyan tre scat: 6,314 6 ,392 —_ 78 
Ordinations: 

Deacons...... 174 184 — 10 

Priests. Ai. oe. 178 157 _ 21 
Candidates...... 511 491 ++ 20 
Postulants...... 439 456 — 17 
Lay Readers.... 4,119 4,054 +> 65 
Parishes and 
- Missions...... 

aptisms 

Tarant Ee es 48 ,388 53,166 — 4,778 

“Adult... 11,832 12, 798 964 

Not s ecified. . : 

onl LSB ere 61,324 66,155 — 4,831 
Confirmations. . 70,898 72,562 — 1,664 
Baptized Persons 1,973,011 2,039, 902 —66, 891 
Baptized Per- 

oe (A) roti 2,020,813 2,039 , 902 —19,089 
Communicants... 1,315,501 1,363,414 | —47 ,913 

He ey} i? OY a al ware. el s 


Com- 

municants (A). 1,342 ,604 1,363,414 —20,810 
Net gain........ 18,175 21,609 —=\3 454 
Marriages....... 14,013 21,650 — (,037 
Burials see 49 ,620 50 , 493 — 873 
Church Schools: 

Teachers...... 61,442 61,502 — 60 

Scholars. ..... 


506 6.82 6 510, 309 — 3,483 
Contributions .$28 ,553, 792. 61 $30,576, 429.30 $2, 022, 626.69 


Of the above figures, the worst out of line in the forecast in a 
percentage way is the number of marriages which was forecasted 
at 14,013 and were actually 21,650. 


The aggregate contributions were missed by $2,- 
022,626.69, which is about six and one-half per cent. 
The number of infant baptisms of 53,166 was under- 
estimated by 4,778. The number of communicants 
was underestimated by 20,810, which is one and one- 
half per cent. The number of baptized persons was 
underestimated by 19,089, which was slightly under 
one per cent. The number of Sunday-school teachers 
was underestimated by 60, which is one-tenth of one 
per cent. The number of Sunday-school scholars was 
underestimated by 3,483, which is two-thirds of one 
per cent. 

To properly contrast the figures for 1934 with those 
of prior years, they should be reduced to percentages 
or ratios, as was done in the monograph ‘‘Fifty Years 
of Statistics,’’? in order to give the relativeness of the 
absolute figures of one year contrasted with another, 
when the membership of that year is considered. The 
drop in the total contributions to the Church from 
$46,005,492.52 in 1929 to $30,576,429 in 1934, can best 
be approximated by working out on a percentage basis, 
as the total number of communicants gained 96,398 
from 1929 to 1934. 

These per capita percentages (the contributions be- 
ing divided by the number of communicants) work out 
for the past nine years as follows: 


Total Contributions: Per Capita Basis 1926-1934. 


Year. Contributions. 
aS PA pinata evi bey ma SEN Aa os Grea lrea de ce ge al $36.396 
LOLI ee aE CCC Re, aie 37.255 
he ae fae apne eae wR Lae ig CERN 37.680 
4 1249 Nb po RN Re ci ne Si eee & 37.046 
19S Qoretta tte arene corse 36.183 
THOM et Ae he oh al aa a ai glia ene al 34.364 
COS ee ee GCE AS ate The eee eee. ss 30.594 
ARS rth Rid tte orth 2 feck Rie al cme a SRE a 25.805 
1 O34 FMR ee top ee re en OT RY 


Examining the above table it will be seen that in 
1929 the contributions aggregated $37.046, and in 
1934 only $22.787, which is a decline of $14.259. 

What would be the forecast for the future? Is it 
possible now to forecast these figures, working them 
out by any rule, or does one merely have to guess, 
and, if so, what would be your guess? 

By working out the figures, in the light of experi- 
ence of the past three years, it is possible to give such 
a forecast, which is as follows: 


FORECAST FOR OCTOBER 1, 1935. 
MADE DECEMBER 19, 1934. 


Clergy Communicant Average 
Clergy eject 6,412 6,412 
Increase........ 
Ordinations: 
PRIGSES ent ee a are 139 139 
Deacons...... 177 177 
Candidates...... 475 464 469 
Postulants...... 437 445 441 
Lay Readers.... 4,046 4,027 4,036 


(Continued on page 10.) 
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Messages Of Congratulation Continue to Come In 


Many Articles Are Thought-Producers. 
Dear Sir: 

One of my earliest recollections was Mother’s call- 
ing us in on Sunday afternoon to listen to the Chil- 
dren’s Page of the Southern Churchman. It was a 
stand-by in our family for many years, and as we 
grew older, we came to appreciate the other sections, 
so that many articles that have stuck in my memory 
as thought-producers for ten, fifteen and twenty years 
come from your paper. 

Today, when the Southern Churchman is coming 
back to its old form, ‘‘getting its stride’’, as we used 
to say on the athletic field, I seldom find an issue that 
I could miss without a real loss. Even if it is not 
read on time, its comments on events in the Church 
are always worth reading, while its main articles are 
without a peer. 

I am probably prejudiced in its favor, but today I 
feel I could do without any magazine on my table 
with less loss than I would feel if the Southern Church- 
man were not there. 

Randolph F. Blackford. 

St. James’ Church, Leesburg, Fla. 


Visitor For 100 Years. 
Dear Editor: 

I have received and read through the centennial 
publication of the Southern Churchman. I read many 
of the congratulations which you received, all of them 
express my appreciation of the splendid good work 
_ that the paper has accomplished. I am writing this 
letter to state a fact—which I doubt whether there is 
any one now living who can vouch for, from actual 
observation, and even I cannot vouch for every state- 
ment I shall make, but I feel sure I shall not be far 
wrong. (Statement): The Southern Churchman has 
been a constant weekly visitor in my family for one 
hundred years. Should it please God to prolong my 
life to the twenty-second day of net month, February, 
I shall have reached my ninety-sixth birthday, and lL 
feel sure the Churchman came into my family four 
years before I came into this world. My father, the 
Rev. John Cooke, was one of the first graduates of our 
Theological Seminary, when it was established and 
conducted in the town of Alexandria. After his grad- 
uation, he was sent to St. Martin’s Parish, where he 
commenced his ministerial work, and I feel sure he 
must have subseribed to the first issue of the Southern 
Churchman, though I have no certain proof of that. 
My earliest recollection of the Churchman is that my 
mother used to read the children’s stories to my 
younger brother and myself. I have been reading it 
ever since I could read intelligently, and, with the ex- 
ception of the four years of the War Between the 
States, I have been a constant reader of this most ex- 
alted, uplifting and upbuilding publication. May it 
continue to live for many more centennials, and carry 
on the good work in which it is engaged. 

Yours most sincerely, 
J. Churchill Cooke. 

Beaver Dam, Va., Jan. 7, 1935. 


Useful to Bible Teacher. 

I have a Bible class of young married women and 
business women. Like most Episcopalians, they do 
not read the Church papers, but fortunately their 
teacher does and ceuldn’t get along without the South- 
ern Churchman. 


Miss A. H. Davis.” 
Lynchburg, Va. 


“It Is Thrilling.’’ 
Mr. Editor: 

If possible, please send me another copy of the 
anniversary number, it is thrilling. In my life of 
eighty-three years, it has been a weekly visitor to the 
Hunter family, and later to me, and I am glad to have 
the picture of Dr. Sprigg, who baptized me when 
rector of Trinity Church, Martinsburg. 

Mary Lou Hunter Doll. 

Chambersburg, Pa. 


Has Been An Inspiration. 
Dear Southern Churchman: 

I congratulate you upon your one hundredth anni- 
versary. It has been an inspiration to my wife and 
me for the last fifty-six years, ever since we married. 
We have had it in the hands of our children, grand- 
children, and now a great-grandson, nine years old, 
will enjoy the clippings from it, as he does not live 
in Macon. May you continue many more years doing 
good in the world. Sincerely, 

Macon, Ga. W. S. Payne. 


The Southern Churchman has come to this home 
for three generations. We could not well do without 
it. Dir. Neve’s Editorials are worth the price. 

Mary Randolph Lane. 

Port Haywood, Va. 


Proud Of It. 
Dear Southern Churchman: 

The anniversary number is beautiful. I am proud 
of it. I was in Ashland when Dr. Sprigg was editor. 
My mother was,living in King George County, and 
took the paper when edited by the Rev. W. F. Lee. I 
have reared my boys on it, the eldest, now fifty-fiv 
vears, no wonder I am eighty-four! 
God bless the Southern Churchman. 

Mrs. N. T. Hynson, Sr. 

Washington, D. C. 

* * * 
FORECAST FOR OCTOBER, 1935. 
(Continued from page 9.) 


Missions...... 8,062 8,010 8,036 

Baptisms 
nfant}.. <3. 54,413 54,259 54,336 

Adult ce aac IBV 62 13,029 13,395 

Not specified. . 

Total aietn os 68 ,092 67,907 67,999 
Confirmations. . . 76 , 569 74,969 75,769 
Baptized Persons 2,086 , 589 2,068,114 2,077,351 
Communicants.. . 1,397,485 1,397 ,385 
Net gainty yeaa : 
Marriages....... 22 ,820 21,499 22,159 
iBurialseqeer eter 51,027 50,837 50, 932 
Church Schools: 

Teachers...... 62 ,394 62 ,222 62 ,308 


Scholarsepeern 516,783 515,150 515 , 966 
Contributions... .$26 ,396 ,827.20 $26,119,721.24 $26, 258,274.22 


Frankly, the forecasting of the contributions at $26,-_ 
258,274.22 for 1935, when in 1934 they were $30,576,- 
429.30 looks ridiculous. Yet, as this method of fore- 
casting is based upon the experience of one, two and 
three years, respectively, when the per capita amount 
of giving was steadily declining, it gives this result 
as the approximation, as shown by the trend of the 
three years’ experience. It is probable that there 
are other figures in the forecast that should be revised 
upwards, and some of them downwards, especially in 
ite light of the experience of the times in which these , 

gures are written, between now, year, hence, — 
when .the .new. figures a wang eS fu hig 
thought thatthe figures regarding the personal statis-, 
tics are reasonably approximate. — a 1 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


REV. STAMO S. SPATHEY, Editor. 


M. Schapiro, Managing Director of the Hebrew- 

Christian Publication Society. Art Paper. Pp. 28. 
Published by the Author, 678 Bible House, New York 
City. Price, 50c. 


W ORD STUDIES IN THE OLD TESTAMENT: By B. AS 


A distinguishing feature of the conversion of well-in- 
formed Jews to the Christian faith is the readiness and 
whole-heartedness with which the Holy Scriptures are 
accepted as the verified Word of God. Moreover, the 
prophecies regarding our Lord Jesus are immediately em- 
braced with zest and zeal. 

Mr. Schapiro stands in this class. His education and 
culture in the Jewish religion became the groundwork of 
this noteworthy feature. His career as a Jewish Christian 
has been conspicuous for keenness of penetration; and 
unction in his presentation of the Word of God ‘which liv- 
eth and abideth forever.’’ For this he has paid a heavy 
price; but the difficulties he has encountered are forgot- 
ten now in the honor with which God has crowned his 
labors and sacrifices. 

In addition to the many books he has written in defense 
of the Christian faith, and which have been a tower of 
strength to myriads of believers, he has cherished for 
years the hope of issuing this series of ‘Word Studies in the 
Old Testament. He defines it as including the careful 
translation and interpretation of the Hebrew; and no living 
man could be better capable of this work, for he has made 
that language the every-day speech and study of his entire 
life. 

Those who read the original will find the text fully 
treated; those not versed therein, will have no difficulty 
in this challenging path of exegesis. Personally, I am dis- 
posed to regard the Introduction as more than worth the 
modest price he has set for this remarkable contribution 
to Biblical knowledge. Indeed, standing alone, it offers 
an education in the study of the Judaic mind; a clear ex- 
position of the Jewish nature; a convincing answer to the 
Jewish problem. Any wide-awake servant of God can 
make a sermon from that portion of this commendable 
product of the author’s brain and heart. His hearers will 
be interested, and I believe, thrilled. 

Those who know Mr. Schapiro intimately are aware how 
frequently he is inclined to punctuate his remarks by 
pithy and pungent illustrations from the Talmud and 
other rabbinical writings. The reader may ‘be prepared 
for a rich treat, in anticipation of this rare product of his 
prolific pen. 

Mr. Schapiro has no wealthy supporters in this monu- 
mental undertaking. He longs to win the approval and 
sustaining interest of the many who may be minded to 
stand with him in this effort. If those who find it a 
wealthy of knowledge will encourage others to purchase this 
volume, the united effort will enable him to issue the cove- 
ted Volume II. His heart is burning to publish it; but 
he must have the support of interested friends. In the 
second volume, much that is necessarily informative re- 
garding the opinions of numerous critics, who have ex- 
amined and approved the work, will be excluded. Hence, 
more space will be available for the body of the study. 

Send him the so-reasonable sum of fifty cents. Get 
the book; make it a subject of sincere investigation and 
devout appropriation. Whether you be clerical or lay, you 
will be illumined, inspired and quickened in your convic- 
tion of the truth of the glorious revelation of our God 
and Saviour Jesus Christ in the Old Testament Holy Scrip- 
tures, 


T 


‘This is the most comprehensive account of Christmas we 
have ever seen. It is composed by the able Canon of the 
Chichester Cathedral, England, with eight beautiful pic- 
tures from the best artists of the world. The author, whom 
we better call compiler, has drawn his materials from many 
sources, ancient and modern. He begins with “‘How the 
Story Began,” with a fine exposition of the Gospel records 
of the Nativity. The chapter on ‘‘Non-Christian Christmas 
Customs” is a record of the old English and Teutonic cus- 
toms of how those people celebrated certain festivals simi- 
lar to the Christian Christmas and how Christianity bor- 
rowed from them, and transformed their customs into ‘our’ 
present Christmas festival. Much of the material is ‘bor-)' 
rowed from Frazer’s Golden Bough. ' 

The eighth chapter is a good text book for ‘Nativity 


Kenneth Mackenzie. 


HE STORY OF CHRISTMAS: By R. J. Campbell, D. D. 
Published by The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. Pp. 288. Price $3.00. 
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Plays’’. The author gives the text of three plays, one short 
and the other two in full. The next chapter is the record 
of Christmas carols and songs taken from many sources 
and ages which makes the book an anthology of Christmas 
verse. The book is a history with its sources quoted of one 
of the most influential events in the history of mankind. 
It should be in every Christian home as a source of infor- 
mation of the birth of Him who has sanctified all other 
births, : 
Spathey. 


the Front 


They Now Own a Piano-Player. 

On December 19 and 20, the Mexican Convocation 
was held at San Jose de Gracia, with the first native 
Bishop residing—Bishop Efrain Salinas y Velasco. All 
the clergy were present except two priests, too ill to 
attend. The chancel looked striking with green palms, 
lilies and baby’s breath, and the grouped clergy in 
white with purple stoles. 

Bishop Salinas y Velasco celebrated Holy Commun- 
ion and was assisted by the two oldest priests in Mex- 
ico—the Rev. J. Carrion and the Rev. J. Perez. The 
sermon was delivered by the Rev. J. Roberdo from 
Quadalajaia. About four hundred people attended 
the convocation and services. 

The Rev. Charles W. Hinton, from Long Island, New 
York, was presented as priest-in-charge of Christ 
Church, the only parish in Mexico City for the Eng- 
lish-speaking people. en 

Alfonso Gomez, a student from St. Andrew’s, Guada- 
lajara, is now attending Divinity School in the Semi- 
nary of the Pacific, California. 


* 


News from 


The Chureh School, formerly known as Hooker 
School, is now divided into Colegio Duggs and Gasa 
Hooker. The school will be under Srita. J. Romero, 
and the house under Srita H. Reyes. The school 
expects to reopen this month with a full curriclum for 
kindergarten, grammar and commercial high studies. 
The house, let us hope, will also be filled with boarding 
students. 


/ 


The School of the Sacred Name, a former kinder- 
garten and commercial night school, has had to be 
disbanded, due to lack of funds. 


In all Mexican Churehes, midnight services of 
thanksgiving were held on December 31. The offerings 
are to be devoted towards the mission quota of 1935. 


While in the States I had the pleasure of preaching 
in several churches in and near Philadelphia, Penn., 
with the happy results of returning with sufficient 
money to purchase a used player-piano for my parish, 
San Pedro Marter. It was purchased, a player with 
fifty rolls and a rubberized cover, in time to cele- 
brate the New Year. 1 wish you could have seen the 
faces of those Indians when we first played it! They 
just lit up with joy and smiles, while erude sandals 
seemed to itch to slide into a waltz. Aztec Indians, 
maybe, but their gratitude once earned will endure 
forever. At our fiesta on December 31, they danced 
to the piano and the children presented several short 
numbers. Just to think—a humble, adobe-brick vil- 
lage, waterless, dusty, ancient—to own a player piano! 
They trot, in groups, over to the parish hall and peep, 
into the windows just to see if it is really there! 

Wishing you a Happy New Year, I remain, 

Yours sincerely, 
ba s Jose F. Gomez. 

January 3, 1935, 

Villa’ Obregon, D. F., 

Mexico. 
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THE WOMAN’S AUXILIARY 


Missionary Institute of the Diocese of Virginia. 

Among the outstanding leaders at the Missionary 
Institute of the Diocese of Virginia, January 22, 23 and 
24, will be the Rev. Arthur M. Sherman, Mrs. J. 
Moore, Mrs. A. M. Chapman, and Mrs. J. H. Hill. 

The Rev. Arthur M. Sherman, S. T. D., is one of 
the noted leaders of the Chureh, who has given life- 
long service in the mission fields of China, prior to his 
election in 1931 to the position in the National Organt- 
zation of Secretary for Missionary Education in the 
Department of Religious Education, National Council. 
A native of New Jersey, following his graduation 
from Princeton in 1895, and three years later from 
the General Theological Seminary, he volunteered for 
missionary service in China. In the ensuing years 
he came in close contact with the great movements of 
modern China, frequently finding himself in the midst 
of successive wars and revolutions, which have wrecked 
the country during the past twenty years. After 
various experiences in charge of mission stations, he 
ultimately was made President of Boone College, Cen- 
tral China University, Wuchang, where he served until 
chaotic conditions forced the closing of his institu 
tion, among others. He then engaged in missionary 
work in Honolulu until 1931, when he was elected to 
above mentioned position. There are probably few 
men in the United States with a more intimate knowl- 
edge of the internal affairs of China than Dr. Sher- 
man. 

An important feature of the Institute will be the 
series of three lectures given by Dr. Sherman to msn 
only at the Mayo Memorial House at 5:20 P. M. Tues- 
day, Wednesday and Thursday, January 22, 23 and 24. 

The subject of these lectures will be ‘‘ Understand- 
“ing Japan.’’ He will survey the religious, political, 
social, moral and educational conditions there today. 

He will be glad to answer questions about Japan, 
which the men may raise and time will be allowed fo: 
such discussion. 


Mrs. Alfred Madison Chapman was graduated from 
Dickinson College, Carlisle, Penn., A. B. Degree (ma- 
jored in History and Social Science). Attended George 
Washington Law School, Washington, D. C., 1924-26; 
was graduated from the Dickinson School of Law, Car- 
lisle, 1927; received LL. B. degree. Also received from 
Dickinson College M. A. degree. 

She served as Mission Study Class leader for two 
years at the New Wilmington Missionary Conference 
of the United Presbyterian Church. Has attended 
Chureh conferences and interdenominational confer- 
ences at Northfield, Mass. 

Was a member of the faculty of the Provincial Con- 
ference held at Orkney Springs, June, 1934. 

Has been an active member of the Woman's Auxili- 
ary of New York since 1928, serving in different capaci- 
ties on the committee. 

In 1932 was appointed by Miss Laura Boyer as Edu- 
cational Secretary of Manhattan and the Bronx. 

In 1933 was elected Vice-President in charge of 
Education; has direct supervision of the 1921 Parish 
Branches in that Diocese. 

At present is an active member of the Japan Com- 
mittee, also an associate of the Japanese Student 
Group, which provides an opportunity for Japanese 
students to have some social contacts with Christian 
homes in New York City. 


From Bishop Cook’s Letter in News Letter of 
Province of Washington. © 


Upon the election of Mrs. J. H. Moore, as Provincial ‘ 


President of Province 3: 


‘Church people of Delaware are greatly pleased that 
the Woman’s Auxiliary elected Mrs. John Hamilton 
Moore to be Provincial President to succeed that loyal 
and efficient servant of the Church, Mrs. Pancoast. 
It is natural I should have deep personal interest in 
this election, for my friendship with Mrs. Moore goes 
back over the years to the time when, as rector of 
St. Mark’s Church, San Antonio, Texas, I found her an 
active worker in that parish. Her services in the 
Church have given her a wide and varied experience. 
She is a Bible student of exceptional ability and has 
for years been interested in Religious Education. As 
a devoted Daughter of the King, she has long ae- 
quaintance with the spiritual activities required of 
the members of that organization. In West Texas, 
she has been the honored Diocesan President of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary, and since coming to Delaware 
has been chosen National Chairman for Older Mem- 
bers of the Girls’ Friendly Society. We, of Delaware, 
are proud of this new honor which has come to her, 
realizing, as we do, that as in the past she will use 
the opportunities of her office to serve the Chureh and 
promote its work.”’ 

Her early training included study in St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, Dallas, under the late Bishop Garrett; also under 
Archdeacon Stuck, when he was dean of St. Mat- 
thew’s Cathedral, Dallas, Texas. Has done educa- 
tional work under Bishop Cook, Bishop Stevens, Bishop 
Huston, when they were rectors of St. Mark’s Church, 
San Antonio, Texas. ; 

Conducted classes at Peninsular Summer Conference 
and at Tappahannock and in Diocese of Texas. Was 
on one of the Field Department teams—that of Bishop 
Thomas of Brazil, visiting Dioceses of Pittsburgh and 
West Virginia. 


Mrs. J. H. Hill is known throughout the National 
Church for her work in education; she has been a dele- 
gate to the Peace Conference in Geneva; she is now 
President of the Woman’s Auxiliary of the Diocese of 
Pennsylvania, and is a recognized authority on the 
werkings of Woman’s Auxiliaries. 


Woman’s Auxiliary of Diocese of Delaware Hears 
Bishop Bentley. . 
The Diocesan Branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary held 
its Epiphany meeting in Old Swedes Church, Wilming- 
ton, on January 10. The speaker was Bishop Bentley, 
Suffragan Bishop of Alaska, who told of the services 
of the many devoted women who had gone to that 
nae Mrs. Frederick Baker, Diocesan President, pre- 
sided. 


Woman’s Auxiliary of the Washington Diocese Golden 
Anniversary Memorial Fund. 

This fund was started at the fiftieth anniversary of 
the organization of the Woman’s Auxiliary in the 
Washington Diocese. The purpose of it is to use the 
interest to educate a woman for the mission field, pre- 
ferably one from our Diocese. It is a memorial to inem- 
bers of the Auxiliary who have passed to ‘‘Higher Ser- 
vice.’’ 

One branch of the Auxiliary has adopted the plan 
of sending a gift in memory of a member in place of 
sending flowers to the family. I am sure this will ap- 
peal to many of us. 

The fund has reached the sum of 1,577.24. It is 
hoped that those wishing to make a memorial gift 
which will be a living, working one, will remember 
this fund. [Ae ig ad rota ot elas 

in eee io Esther H. Harding,  - 

. F Treasur da! 
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ZIONISTS TO OBSERVE JANUARY 20 
AS PALESTINE DAY. 


Zionist Organization Calls on Men of 
All Faiths to Join Observance. 

Men of all faiths have been urged to 
join in the observance on January 20 
of the first annual Palestine Day, which 
will be observed throughout the coun- 
try under the auspices of the Zionist 
Organization of America. The purpose 
of Palestine’s Day is te ‘“‘pay tribute 
to those ideals out of which arose the 
decision of statesmen of the world to 
approve the establishment of the Jew- 
ish National Home in Palestine, and 
also those. ideals which led the Jewish 
pioneers to undertake the effort to re- 
store their ancestral Homeland.’’ 

A statement by the Zionist Organi- 
zation of America declares: “It is our 
earnest hope that Palestine Day, in 
view of its significance to Christians as 
well as Jews, will be observed by men 
of all faiths throughout the country.’’ 

Palestine Day will coincide with the 
convening of a National Conference on 
Palestine to be held in Washington, D. 
C., on January 20 and 21. These will 
be attended by representatives of Jew- 
ish organizations who will gather for 
the purpose of mobilizing American 
support for an accelerated rebuilding of 
Palestine. A request has been for- 
warded to Governors of various states 
asking their cooperation in the obsery- 
ance of Palestine Day by designating 
January 20 as Palestine Day within 
their State, and asking citizens of all 
faiths to mark the day with appropriate 
exercises touching on all phases of Pal- 
estinian life—ancient and modern. 

* * * 

FOR ALL CHURCH PURPOSES. 

The sum of $30,417,501 was given 
by Episcopal Church members in the 
United States for all Church purposes, 
parochial, diocesan, and general, in 
i233, according to the annual report 
of the United Stewardship Council, 
which summarizes the giving of twenty 
or more communions. 

The distribution of this thirty mil- 
lion between the local parish, the div- 
cese, and the general Church (i. e., its 
national and missionary work), inay 
be considered frora three points of 
view: 


Tae lotals: Of the thirty million, 
there was given: 

For parish work .......$26,835.133 

For diocesan work ..... Tbs TELL 

For the general Church. 1,751,591 

(The third item is exclusive of trust 
funds and legacies.) 


2. On a per capita basis. The aver- 
age per capita was $15.52. Each per- 
gol gave: 

mor tre local parish. «..s...9L0-09 

For the diocese ..... Sa eae Ashe 

For the general Church ..... 3) 

(Support of the episcopate is in- 


cluded in the first item.) 

3. Each dollar given was divided as 
follows: 

For the parish—88 cents. 

For diocese and general Church, the 
diocese receiving a little over half—12 
cents. 

* * * ; 
YOUNG CHINESE GENTLEMAN EN- 
CLOSES CHEQUE FOR TEN 
THOUSAND DOLLARS. ' 

The Rt. Rev. Frederick R. Graves, 
D. D., Missionary Bishop of Shanghai, 
tells the story of the gift of an Alum- 
nus of Mahan School for a Memorial 
Fund for his beloved teacher, Dr. B. L. 
Ancell: ; 


“One late October morning a young 
Chinese gentleman called upon me and 
handed me a cheque for ten thousand 
dollars and this letter: 

““As a pupil and student of the late 
Dr. B. L. Ancell, I wish to establish 
an endowment of ten thousand dollars 
for the Mahan School in Yangchow to 
be known as the Benjamin L. Ancell Me- 
morial Fund, and I hereby request you 
to be its sole trustee. 

“<The annual interest derived from 
the fund is to be placed at the disposal 
of the principal of the Mahan School 
provided that two hundred dollars of 
it be set aside to provide for four an- 
nual scholarships of fifty dollars each 
(or two of one hundred dollars each) 
to be known as the Benjamin L. Ancell 
Scholarships and to be awarded to the 
students of Mahan School. I leave it 
to the faculty of the Mahan School to 
decide as to how and when these schol- 
arships should be awarded. 

“*In the event of the Mahan School 
being suspended for more than one cal- 
endar year (i. e., twelve months) or its 
being definitely closed, the annual in- 
terest from the memorial fund, at your 
discretion, may be devoted to other 
works in which the late Dr. Ancell was 
interested. 

““T wish that my name as founder 
of this memorial fund be not announced 
during my lifetime without my consent. 
Both Mrs. Ancell and Mr. S. C. Kuo 
of Nanking know about this, but they 
have agreed to keep my name to them- 
selves. 

““*T enclose herewith a_ cashier’s 
cheque of the Continental Bank for ten 
thousands dollars.’ 

“The writer of this letter is one of 
the first boys Dr. Ancell educated when 
he opened Soochow Academy as mission- 
ary-in-charge of that station. The do- 
nor has wisely provided that in case 
of anything occurring to cause the clos- 
ing of the Mahan School the fund will 
be at the disposal of the Diocese of 
Shanghai for any form of mission work. 
It is unnecessary to point out the con- 
fidence expressed in the Church and 
its work through naming the Bishop of 
the diocese as sole trustee.’’ 

* * * 


THE ABBEY MONUMENTS. 

Once again the question of dealing 
with monuments in Westminster Ab- 
bey has cropped up. The Abbey is 
over-crowded already with _ statues, 
busts, and other monuments. There is 
little space for more monuments and 
none at all, I believe, for more bur- 
ials. One reason for this is that two 
or three centuries ago, monuments and 
even burials were granted for persons 
of no great importance, even in the 
eyes of the contemporary public. 
Every one who wanders round the Ab- 
bey must have wondered how certain 
of the tablets and statues came to be 
where they are. There is one tablet 
in the cloisters which certainly cannot 
claim to be that of a distinguished per- 
son, and yet ought never to be removed, 
for it has touched the hearts of passers- 
by ever since it was erected. I refer 
to that which bears the simple inscrip- 
tion to ‘Jane Lister, deare childe.’’ 
However, the congestion exists, and 
from time to time the public demands 
an Abbey burial or monument to some 
newly-deceased notable. 

A solution discussed some years ago 


was that of erecting a separate chapei ; 


or other building on vacant land be- 
longing to the Abbey and using it as 


a sort of national shrine of heroes; but 


it was objected that such a building 
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would not be the Abbey itself. Now it 
seems to be proposed that the Abbey 
should be cleared of monuments to un- 
distinguished persons, though it is not 
obvious what should be done with the 
discarded statutes and tablets. If this 
suggestion were adopted, the task of 
selection would be very invidious, and 
in particular cases would arouse heated 
controversy. I see no _ satisfactory 
method of solving the problem. Mean- 
while, one means of checking further 
congestion of the space in the Abbey, 
and at the same time of securing per- 
manent public approval of the selec- 
tions for new monuments, would be to 
impose a regulation that in future no 
monument should be erected in the Ab- 
bey until the person commemorated 
had been dead at least ten years. Those 
ten years would give pause for reflec- 
tion.—-The Record (English). 
* * co 


HISTORY OF BROTHERHOOD OF 
ST. ANDREW. 

George H. Randall, long connected 
with the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, 
is engaged in writing the history of 
that important and well-known organi- 
zation. It will be called “The Story 
of the Brothernood’’ and already Mr. 
Randall has issued a preliminary edi- 
tion. 

Those interested in the complete book 
and those who have interesting details 
about the history of the Brotherhood 
are requested to write Mr. Randall at 
the national headquarters of the Broth- 
erhood, 202 South Nineteenth Street, 
Philadelphia. 


a le et 

MOUNTAIN BOYS AND GIRLS 
DELIGHTED. 

“Teacher! Teacher! I have read the 


little red book, and can repeat all those 
verses, too,’’ said little Bessie, as she 
raised her hand in excitement, and was 
given permission to speak by the faith- 
ful teacher in one of the mountain 
schools of Eastern Kentucky. 

Bessie was only one of the 89,848 
boys and girls in the 3,100 mountain 
schools of the South and the Ozarks, 
who had received a copy of the Gospel 
of John (Horton’s edition, with helps) 
sent to them by The Bible Institute Col- 
portage Association of Chicago during 
the past four months. Of this large 
number, the teachers reported that 17,- 
302 had read the Gospels and memor- 
ized nine selected verses, and to each 
of these was given a copy of the Pocket 
Treasury, consisting of thirty choice 
Chapter of the Bible, twenty-five famil- 
iar gospel songs, and other valuable ma- 
terial as a reward. 

So many of these mountain teachers 
were delighted with the interest taken 
by their boys and girls in reading the 
Gospels and memorizing the verses in 
order to earn a Pocket Treasury, and 
wrote to the Association that their pu- 
pils were eager to memorize additional 
Bible verses, so they could secure a New 
Testament. 

One of the teachers wrote: “I have 
never found anything which my pupils 
enjoyed more. They very quickly com- 
mitted to memory the nine verses of 
Scripture, and read the Gospel clear 
through. . They are very anxious 
to receive the Testaments and are won- 
dering what they must do to receive 
them. I do not think anything could 
be more helpful to our school, a rural 
school especially, than this type of 
work. Please send the fifty 
Pocket Treasurys soon. We are anx- 
iously awaiting them.” 

In order to secure a New Testament, 
it was required that the boys and girls 
commit to memory and repeat to their 
teachers twenty-eight important Bible 
verses printed in a Colportage tract, 
entitled, ‘‘Four Things That God Wants 
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You to Know.” 
the fall term, 


Since the begrning of 
no less than 8,699 of 


these mountain boys and girls have 
memorized the required number of 
verses, and to each one a _ beautiful 


New Testament, bound in suede, has 
been sent by the Association and they 
are delighted with them. 

* * * 


METROPOLITAN OF 
CANADA. 

Bishop Richardson, of Fredericton, 
has been elected as Metropolitan of 
Canada in succession to the late Arch- 
bishop Worrell, who held that office be- 
fore becoming also Primate of All Can- 
ada. In Bishop Richardson’s new title 
the word Canada is used in its older 
seize. It embraces the provinces of 
Quebec, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, 
and Prince Edward Island. 

* * 


THE NEW 


FORWARD! 


This is the theme of a nationwide 
broadcast, Sunday, February 3, at 10 
A> "M., EE. S. T., in the Bpiscopal 
Church of the Air of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, when the 
spirit and purpose of our Church- 
wide Forward Movement will be de- 


fined by the Rt. Rev. Henry Wise 
Hobson, D. D., Bishop of Southern 
Ohio, Chairman of the Joint Com- 
mission on a Forward Movement. 


Hear this message over Station 


WKRC, Cincinnati; WABC, New 
York, and others of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. 


THE KING’S FAMILY. 

There is no human bond so precious 
as that of the family. There was deep 
significance in the reiteration of the 
word “family’’ in the address of the 
King of England carried by interna- 
tional broadcast throughout the British 
Empire and the world on Christmas 
Day. This broadcast was unique in 
radio history as a two-way broadcast; 
in. answer to the messages going out 
from London there came return mes- 
sages from every part of the Empire— 
near by in England, ‘Wales, and Scot- 
land, and also from Canada, India, 
South Africa, Australia, and other “ut- 
termost” points. King George spoke 
the closing word, and in far-off New 
Zealand the Duke of Gloucester, third 
son of the King, heard his father’s 


voice. Noting that Christmas Day, 
“with its hallowed memories, is the 
festival of a family,’’ the King ex- 


pressed the hope that all who were lis- 
tening to him, in whatever part of the 
world they might be, would remember 
that they ‘‘are bound to me and to one 
another by the spirit of one great fam- 
ily.” He spoke of the “restless and 
troubled”’ world, and the still unsolved 
problems, then said: “I am convinced 
that if we meet them in the spirit of 
one family we shall overcome them.” 
Christians who were listening could not 
but think of Paul’s prayer in Ephesians 
3, before the King ended his message; 
and their hearts rejoiced as they heard 
this Christian Monarch close with 
Paul’s own words as he said: “I com- 
mend you to the Father of whom every 
family on earth is named. God bless 
you all.’’—Sunday School Times. 
* * * 
—_—————— —_ 9 ————$_____—. 
NEW YORK. 
Rt. Rev. Wm, T. Manning, D. D., Bishop 


Rt. Rev. A- S. Lioyd, D. D., Suffragan 
Rt.,Rev. Chas, K. Gilbert, D. D., Suffragan 


' Oe 
St. Bartholomew .Celebrates Its One 
Hundredth Anniversary. 

Of unusual interest to the people of 
New York as a whole, to the City’s re- 
ligious activities in general, and, to the 
Episcopal Church in America in partic- 
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ular, is the celebration of the one hun- 


dredth anniversary of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Parish, now under way, begun 
Sunday, January 13, and concluding 


with the services to be held on Sunday, 
January 20. 

Starting in 1835, when the first 
church was erected at the corner of 
Great Jones Street and Lafayette Place, 
by ‘certain gentlemen living in the 
Bowerie—a congregation of faithful 
men,’ and where the parish worshipped 
for thirty-seven years; following 
through the years of 1872 to 1918, 
when the church moved to Madison 
Avenue and Forty-fourth Street; and, 
now housed in its third edifice, with its 
multiple Community House interests, in 
the magnificent, architectural group on 
Park Avenue and Fiftieth Street, St. 
Bartholomew’s has been a most out- 
standing power in helping to direct the 
higher educational, humanitarian and 
spiritual welfare of the citizens of New 
‘York City and its environs. This cele- 
bration, therefore, is more than of in- 
terest to the Episcopalians of New 
York—it is an event that stands as a 
veritable monument in the city’s his- 
tory. 

Starting Sunday, January 13, there 
was the usual early Holy Communion 
and Junior Congregation services, and 
at the eleven o’clock Morning Service 
the Rt. Rev. Bishop Manning of New 
York preached the sermon. At this 
service there were rendered the out- 
standing compositions of its former or- 
ganists, Leopold Stokowski and Arthur 
Sewall Hyde, while an Anthem, com- 
posed for the occasion by Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach, who composed the World’s Fair 
Anthem, was also rendered. 

Following the usual Evensong at 
four o’clock, there was a Tea in the 
Community House, and at 8 P. M., the 
usual Swedish service, followed by an 
informal hour in the auditorium. 

On Monday afternoon, the Junior 
Woman’s Auxiliary gave a tea in the 
Community House. 

One of the high lights of the celebra- 
tion was the parish reception, held ou 
Tuesday night, January 15, an invita- 
tion affair, when the members of the 
parish were shown the entire activities 
of the Community House. The Sketch 
Club and the Clay Modeling Group 
were at their work, in the basement of 
the church, while their finished prod- 
ucts were displayed in one of the many 
lounges-of the Community House. The 
swimming pool was alive with bathers, 
while the instructor was showing the 
junior classes the proper method of 
life-saving tactics. Badminton was in 
full swing in the gymansium. The bil- 
liard tables were surrounded by the 
more skillful of the club’s cueists. The 
devotees of bridge were seen engrossed 
in their faith of the value of small 
bits of cardboard in certain combina- 
tions. All in all, the members of the 
parish were amazed at the zeal with 
which the eight hundred club members 
enter into the spirit of what is avail- 
able in this ‘‘House of Discovery”, as 
one of the late rectors, Dr. Norwood, 
was happy to term the privileges that 
the Club offered to its members, whose 
average age is around thirty years. 

On Wednesday, January 16, the St. 
Margaret’s Society met, followed by a 
luncheon, while in the evening, the 
St. Elizabeth’s Society held its service 
and informal gathering. 

Of especial interest to many of the 
parishioners was the Holy Communion 
in the Chapel, Thursday at 10:30, fol- 
lowing which there was the unveiling 
of the bust of Dr. Norwood, by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Randolph Gardner. In the 
afternoon there was held the Woman’s 
Auxiliary. Tea,, Bt, Which was shown. the 
moving picture,,! ‘A. New. World’, which 
was shown at the General Convention. 

Probably the most outstanding of all 
the weekly events was the presentation 
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of the pageant, ‘‘The Vision of Bar- 
tholomew,’’ a very colorful, musical 
dramatization staged in the chan- 
cel of the church, and played by two 
hundred of the young society members 
among the parishioners. The words of 
the pageant were written by Mr. Leon- 
ard Young, the dramatic instructor of 
the Community House, and the music 
by the present organist, Dr. David McK. 
Williams. The first presentation, on 
Friday night, was strictly an invitation 
affair, but the pageant will be repeated 
on Sunday afternoon, January 20, at 
4 P. M., for the people of other 
churches and from out of town. The 
gorgeous costumes for this entire cast 
of two hundreds have all been made 
at the Community House, under the 
direction of Miss L. C. Field. 

On Sunday, January 20, there will 
be the usual services, but at the 11 A. 
M. Morning Service, there will be a 
greeting from a former rector, Dr. 
Parks. A presentation of the ‘‘Book 
of Remembrances”? and the Centennial 
Endowment Fund will follow. The 
preacher at this Morning Service will 
be the present, and St. Bartholomew’s 
seventh rector, Dr. George Paull Tor- 
rence Sargent. 

* * * 
Half-Hour Meditations. 

On Tuesdays, from January 8, 15, 22 
to 29, the half-hour medjtations ajt 
Trinity Church, at Broadway and Rec- 
tor Street, are being given by the Rev. 
Royden K. Yerkes, D. D., Professor in 
the Philadelphia Divinity School; and 
on Thursdays, January 10, 17, 24 and 
31, by the Rev. Frank Gavin, Th. D., 
Professor in the General Theological 
Seminary. These meditations begin at 
12:30, and conclude at one o’clock, and 
take place in the All Saints’ Chapel of 
the Church. It is understood that these 
meditations will continue, with other 
leaders, until Holy Week. 

; Series of Lectures. 

On Wednesday evenings in January, 
at the Church of Saint Mary the Vir- 
gin, a series of lectures by distin- 
guished clergymen of the Church are 
being given. The subjects and lectur- 
ers are: 

“Catholic Worship,” by the Rev. 
Franklin Joiner, rector of St. ‘Clement’s 
Church, Philadelphia. 

“Catholic Action,’ by the Rev. Rob- 
ert Scott Chalmers, rector of Grace and 
St. Peter’s Church, Baltimore. 

“Catholic Living,’ by the Rev. Spence 
Burton, Superior S. §. J. E., D. D., rec- 
tor of the Church of St. John the Evan- 
gelist, Boston. 


The Rev. Henry F. Kloman recently 
resigned as rector of HWmmanuel 
Church, Cumberland, Maryland. He 
has been the special noon-day preacher 
at Grace Church, New York City, from 
January 8 through January 18. 


Night Club For Young Men and 
Women. 

The Church of the Transfiguration, 
“The Little Church Around the Cor- 
ner,’’ of which the Rev. ‘Randolph Ray, 
D. D., is rector, is starting a Thursday 
Night Club for young men and young 
women. This Club meets every Thurs- 
day night, and is for young men and 
young women, whether members of the 
parish or not. ; 

E. F. K. 
———_o--—— : 
RHODE ISLAND 
Rt. Rev. J. DeWolf Perry, D. D., Bishop — 
Church Army Captain Ordained Deacon. 

Sydney Ralph Peters, a former mem- _ 

ber of the, ‘American: /Ohurch» Army — 


group, doing work in Rhode Island;iwas se 
“ordained to the diaconate by the Most -— 
Rey. James DeWolf Perry, D. D., Bishop — 


of Rhode Island, Sunday, January Ls 
in St. John’s Chapel, Ashe 


> «Aah Beas —. 
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iately after the ordination, Mr. Peters 
asummed charge of the parish. 

Mr. Peters was one of the English 
Church Army captains who came to 
this country to prepare the way for 
an American Army, which later con- 
ducted its training center in Providence 
in the Bishop McVicar House, loaned 
by the Diocese. The young English- 
man was active in diocesan work. One 
summer, while the parish of Holy Trin- 
ity, Tiverton, was vacant, before the 
coming of the late Dr. Herbert B. 
Gwyn, he conducted services and as- 
sumed general charge of parochial af- 
fairs. He conducted missions in the 
diocese, notably with the Rev. William 
Pressey, rector emeritus of St. John’s 
Chapel, Ashton, at Trinity Church, Pas- 
coag. 

After leaving Rhode Island with the 
Church Army, Captain Peters did rural 
work in New York State. He married 
Miss Eleanor Lee Woodcock of Penn- 
sylvania, a teacher in St. Agnes’ School 
for Girls in Albany. He remained in 
the United States doing Church Army 
work for three years. Transferred back 
to the charge of the Bishop of London, 
he has recently finished a four years’ 
course in King’s College, including his 
theological training. Returning to the 
jurisdiction of Bishop (Perry and the 
Diocese of Rhode Island, Mr. Peters 
was presented by the Rev. Mr. Pressey, 
retiring rector of his new parish. The 
Rev. Irving A. Evans, rector of Christ 
Church, preached the sermon. 

F. W. Jones. 


Interpretations of ‘‘Hard Sayings”. 

When the Old Testament says that 
Elijah, fleeing to Cherith before the 
Jordan after he had prophesied against 
Ahab, was fed by the ravens, the mean- 
ing is, the old Hebrew prophet in ex- 
ile was fed by a tribe of nomads called 
“the Ravens’’. This was one of sev- 
eral statements brand new to his audi- 
ence that Dr. John Morris Evans, rec- 
tor of the Church of the Messiah, Olney- 
ville, a scholar and translator himself, 
made Monday night at the School of 
Christian Life, conducted by the De- 
partment of Christian Education in St. 
Martin’s Parish House. 

Some of Dr. Evans’ interpretations 
of other ‘‘hard sayings” of the Bible, 
some of them the quoted translations 
of noted scholars, are: For, Be ye there- 
fore perfect even as your Father which 
is in heaven is perfect—‘‘Be ye there- 
fore all inclusive even as your heavenly 
Father includes all.’’ 

For, “Lead us not into temptation,’’ 
as the Lord’s Prayer surprisingly ex- 
presses it, “May we not fail in the 
test.”’ 

For Christ’s injunction in the Gar- 
den of Gethsemane, “‘Watch and pray 
that ye enter not into temptation’’— 
“Awake and pray that ye may fail not 
in the approaching trial.” 

For those passages which picture 
Jesus “in anger’’ read now, ‘“‘in distress 
of soul’’. 

Dr. Evans, whose topic was, “‘Values 
in the Translations of the New Testa- 
ment,’ waded into the thick of the 
battle, which is now raging between 
Professor Charles C. Torrey of Yale 
and Professor Donald W. Riddle of the 
University of Chicago about the origi- 


nal text of the Gospels. 


In brief, the controversy, which if it 
should be decided in Dr. Torrey’s favor 
will, according to The Christian Cen- 
tury, destroy centuries of progress in 
finding out just what was going on in 
Palestine’ nineteen centuries ago, is 
thissocr-io 

Dr. Torrey ‘withthe world ‘of Bibli- 
cabsschbdlarship ‘shaking ‘its head and 
sometimes its fists, declares that the 
four Gospels were all written in Pales- 

; ETRE 
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tine, in the Aramaic language which 
Jesus spoke, within ten or, at most, 
twenty years after His death. Later 
they were translated, the ‘Yale profes- 
sor explains, into the Greek language 
and have come down to us in this form. 

Dr. Riddle, on the other hand, argues 
that the account of what Christ and 
His disciples said and did was commit- 
ted to memory and years later, when 
Christianity had ceased to be centered 
in Jerusalem, and was taking root in 
the Graeco-Roman world, it was put 
into the Greek language. Dr. Evans, 
who has completed a translation of the 
Gospels after working seventeen years 
on it, is also convinced that Dr. Riddle 
is right. And, by the way, the Rhode 
Island scholar announced, that now 
that the big controversy is on, he will 
not take his translation to the printers 
until he has had the benefit of the 
battle. 

“During the last fifty years we have 
learned more about the early days of 
Christianity,’’ the lecturer said, ‘‘than 
we have learned in all the centuries 
that have gone before.’’ He spoke of 
the neea of understanding it as more 
the product of the Graeco-Roman world 
than of Palestine, after the death of 
Christ. The sciences of geography, 
archaeology, and sociology, have greatly 
helped. ‘‘Form Criticism” is the latest 
word in Biblical criticism, putting 
"Higher Criticism out of date.’ Dr. 
Grant, dean of Seabury Theological 
Seminary, Dr. Evans declared, has done 
one of the finest pieces of work in this 
field. By making use of ali these sci- 
entific aids, he has attempted to find 
out what was back of those stories, epi- 
grams and statements that came into 
being before they took form in writ- 
ten language. Working in the idioms 
then of the two languages, Greek, 
which was written, and Aramaic, which 
was spoken, he and his contemporaries 
are making Christ and His disciples 
live again. It is a personality approach 
now, and it glows with the living pres- 
ence of Jesus of Nazareth.” 


> 0 -——_ 
CHICAGO. 
Rt. Rev. George Craig Stewart, D. D., 
Bishop. 
—-——_——_0—_ 
Plan Chicago Centennial. 

Plans are in the making for a great 
Centennial Celebration for the Diocesa 
of Chicago in 1935. It is expected that 
within the next thirty days Bishop Stew- 
art and the Centennial Committee will 
announce the plans. These are expected 
to embrace a plan for re-financing all 
of the obligations of the Diocese and 
the creation of a revolving fund of con- 
siderable proportions. 

The Diocese of Illinois was founded 
in 1835. When the Dioceses of Quincy 
and Springfield were formed, the 
Bishop of Illinois selected the Diocese 
of Chicago, then formally erected, as 
his diocese. 

The Centennial organization is now 
in process of formation. It is expected 
such will be semi-permanent in form 
and will embrace a program extending 
at least over a five year period. The 
whole plan will be submitted to the 
Diocesan Convention in February for 
approval. 


Grace, Oak Park, Convention Center. 

Grace Church, Oak Park, has been 
selected as the meeting place of the 
annual convention of the Diocese of 
Chicago, according to announcement by 
the Ven. Winfred H. Ziegler, chairman 
of the committee on arrangements. The 
dates are February 5 and 6, with the 
pre-convention dinner on February 4 


‘Gn chargé‘of The Church Club,\and the 


‘oWwomdn’s Auxiliary ‘meéting on Febru- — 


ary 7 at Grace Church. 
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The selection of a west-side parish 
for the convention is in line with the 
plan of holding the annual conventions 
in different parts of the city. Last year 
it was held at St. Paul’s on the south- 
side; previously at St. Luke’s Pro-Ca- 
thedral, Evanston, and at St. James, 
centrally located. 


Glorious Christmas in Chicago. . 

It was a glorious Christmas in the 
Diocese of Chicago, judging from re- 
ports from various parts of the diocese. 
Increased attendance, frequently in- 
creased offerings and generally in- 
creased devotion—these characterized 
the Christmas season in the city. 

At the Cathedral Shelter, Canon Da- 
vid E. Gibson presented a class of for- 
ty-five for confirmation to Bishop Stew- 
art on the fortieth anniversary of his 
connection with the Cathedral organiza- 
tion. Sumner Chapel was crowded to 
overflowing for the festival service. 
After the service, the Bishop and Canon 
Gibson greeted personally 1,056 men 
who had gathered in front of the Shel- 
ter and were given Christmas. dinners. 
A total of 388 families, averaging five 
to a family, were provided with baskets 
for Christmas by the Shelter; 2,400 at 
the Bridwell were remembered, and 
1,200 at the County Jail. 

Reports from other institutions of the 
city were equally striking. The Mid- 
night Services Christmas Eve proved 
more popular than usual, record con- 
gregations being recorded at St. Luke’s. 
Pro-Cathedral, Evanston, where the 
Bishop was the preacher and cele- 
brant; at St. Chrysostom’s, St. Paul’s, 
and other parishes. 

Indications pointed to more libera) 
givings also through the Diocese. In 
the business world in Chicago, virtually 
all of the large department stores re- 
ported marked increase in sales over 
last Christmas. 


One of the unusual features in a civic: 
way was the broadcasting of Christmas. 
earols along Michigan Avenue from Tri-- 
bune Tower by Radio Station WGN. 
Also carols were sung and Christmas. 
messages given in a huge State Street 
demonstration the day before Christ- 
mas. 


Leaders Express New Year Hope.. 

Church leaders in Chicago expressed - 
a hopeful outlook for the year 1935 in 
the following terms: 

Bishop George Craig Stewart: ‘‘There 
are plenty of reliable intimations that 
1935 is going to mark a big stride for- 
ward to solid ground.”’ : 

Mrs. Hazel Seabury Cotsworth, pres- 
ident, the Woman’s Auxiliary: ‘“ ‘The 
Light is shining on the road ahead.’ It 
is easy to see the dullness of the road 
we travel; always we should look for- 
ward to some big opportunity of un- 
usual service. Let us remember that 
we shall see light on the road today if 
we but look through the eyes of the 
Master. So shall we have a happy new 
year.”’ ; 

John D. Allen, president, the Church 
Club of Chicago: ‘“‘The year 1935 should 
see a definite further rebound from the 
depression feeling. Whether business 
is good or bad, the year should bring 
added confidence. The bugaboo of fear 
has been conquered. The time for new 
ventures and added growth is at hand. 
The laymen of the. Diocese of Chicago: 
are going forward in 1935.” 

Paul T. Bruyere, president, Chicago 
Assembly, Brotherhood of St. Andrew: 
“Uncertainty and criticism appear but 
hopefulness and confidence abide. We-- 
enter 1935 convinced that the solution 


“fof the problems ‘of our ties is under- 


way.”’ 
Mrs. Theodore W. Robinson, presi-- 
dent, Chicago Church Mission of Help: 
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“Tt would take a remarkable intellect 
to fathom the changes which are tak- 
ing place in society today, but as 
Church people we not only hope but 
firmly believe that we are in a state of 
progress with an upward trend. It 
takes faith, courage and strength to 
climb an uphill road, but let’s not stand 
still and worry about it. The Church 
is full of glorious opportunities and 


1935 should see some of these ful- 
filled.” 
Leigh H. Hunt, president, Gamma 


Kappa Delta: ‘“‘The young people are 
ready to launch forward to new gains 
in 1935. We young people are far 
from discouraged. We are rather im- 
bued with the thought of courage and 
advance. We would be up and doing. 
“Forward with Gamma Kappa Delta’ 
will be our motto for 1935.” 
J. HE. Boyle. 
—___—__—___ 4) —- ——— — 
LONG ISLAND. 
Rt. Rev. E. M. Stires, D. D., Bishop. 


Rt. Rev. J. I. B. Larned, Suffragan. 
Rt. Kev. F. W. Creighton, S. T. D., Suf- 
fragan. 

‘O- 


Zion Church Activities. 

Two presentations of the moving pic- 
ture, ‘‘The New World,” at Zion Parish 
House, Douglaston, L. I., took place 
Wednesday, January 9, at 6:30 P. M., 
for the children and young people; at 
8:30 P. M: for the rest. There was 
no admission charge, an offering to 
cover expenses was received. 

“A bit of luggage we leave behind us 
—the Church!” laughingly shouted the 
British General Howe upon the evacua- 
ition of this New York territory during 
the American Revolution. Well, that 
bit o’ luggage is our Church still, and 
‘a great story it has to tell from its first 
appearance with the Cabots in 1497, to 
its more permanent settling with John 
Smith at Jamestown, Virginia, in 1607, 
when it began its sturdy and steady 
work and developed a character of its 


own. Despite the Revolution, this Epis- 
eopal Church without ‘“Episcopoi,”’ or 
bishops, found in Washington and 


many other of the leading colonials, a 
laity to whom The Church was a treas- 
ured responsibility. So the. Church 
gathered up the loose threads of its life 
and through the changes and chances 
of much of good and evil fortune comes 
to us today. And here we are! This 
moving picture is a delightful series 
of dramatic and colorful episodes, past 
and present, in its history. 


“1935 Programme. 

Hight Friendly Wednesday Evenings 
at Zion Church, Douglaston, L. I., the 
Rev. Lester Leake Riley, rector. Before 
the hospitable blazing hearth of our 
Parish House Guild Room these neigh- 
bors come to chat with you—a conver- 
sazione—upon some topic of personal 
experience. Come and bring your 
friends. 


January 9. 

The New World—an eight reel mo- 
tion picture, giving a visual interpreta- 
tion of the history of the Protestant 
‘Episcopal Church in America, produced 
under the auspices of the Religious mo- 
tion Picture Foundation in cooperation 
with the historical committee of the 
Diocese of New Jersey. 


January 16. 

Happenings in Mexico—by the Rt. 
Rev. Dr. Frank W. Creighton of Gar: 
den City, our Bishop-Suffragan, and one 
time missionary Bishop of Mexico. 


January 23. 

Helping People Out of Trouble—by 
Miss Dicy Dodd, the Little Neck-Doug- 
laston secretary of the Queens Family 
Welfare Society. 
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January 30. 

Friendly Wednesday Evening Parish 
Dinner at 7:30 P. M., in Parish House. 
$1.00 a plate. Make reservations now 
to the rector. Guest Speaker: ‘‘The So- 
cial Significance of Strikes,’ by Elinore 
Morehouse Herrick, Director, New 
York Regional Labor Board. 


February 6. 

Fountain Square to Times Square— 
Cincinnati Speaking! by Henry C. 
Wright of Douglaston, director, Queens- 
boro Tuberculosis and Health Associa- 
tion. 


February 135. 

Doctor Johnson and His Circle—An 
Highteenth Century Ramble—by Dr. 
Hamilton J. Smith of Port Washington, 
of the editorial staff of The Oxford 
Press, 


February 20. 

1935-1880—A Spotlight on my Gen- 
eration—by Charles J. Post ot Bayside, 
Commissioner of Conciliation, U. S. De- 
partment of Labor. 

SS 
MICHIGAN 
Rev. Herman Page, 
——— — — O—-—---_— 
Cathedral Fellowship Meeting. 

At the regular monthly meeting of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral Fellowship, De- 
troit, held a dinner on the evening of 
January 17, the speaker was Dr. Wal- 
ter L. Finton of the Jackson Cline. Dr. 
Finton’s topic was ‘“‘The Alaskan Pe- 
ninsula and Its Giant Bears,’’ and he 
told of an amazing 10,000 mile trip 
taken in the interest of science, on be- 
half of the University of Michigan, to 
secure specimens of mammals from that 
country. He showed the _ spellbound 
audience the only moving picture ever 
taken of a charging giant, grizzly bear, 
as well as many other intensely inter- 
esting moving pictures and stills. 

The Cathedral Fellowship is open to 
all men and women, regardless of 
Church affiliation, and is rapidly gain- 
ing in popularity, according to the Very 
Rev. Kirk B. O’Ferrall, D. D., Dean of 
the Cathedral. 


Rt. D. D., Bishop 


0 -——- 
HARRISBURG. 
Rt, Rev. Wyatt Brown. D. D., Bishop 
TT  - O 
Social Legislation Considered. 

The Central Committee on Christian 
Social Service of the Five Dioceses of 
the Episcopal Church in Pennsylvania, 
held a meeting at the Diocesan rooms 
in Harrisburg, on January 10, to con- 
sider social legislation to be presented 
at the 1935 State Legislature. 

The Committee voted to work for 
the re-introduction of the ‘‘hasty mar- 
riage bill” (Laubacn), which prohibits 
marriage with less than three days’ no- 
tice of intention, and the ‘homestead 
mortgage bill’? (Gartner), intended to 
protect the wife’s interest in the family 
estate. It endorsed the plan of organ- 
izing public welfare work on a county 
basis under County Welfare Boards; 
urged the carrying out of a State build- 
ing program that would include ade- 
quate construction at the State institu- 
tions; and recommended the mainten- 
ance of good school conditions, ap- 
proving the plan of consolidation of 
small districts; also the maintenance of 
the present high level of administration 
in the State Library at Harrisburg. It 
urged adequate appropriation for old 
age pensions and for assistance to the 
blind. 

Sub-committees were appointed to 
study and present recommendations re- 
garding anti-lynching: workmen’s com. 
pensation; unemployment insurance, 
and selective sterilization of mental de- 
fectives. ‘ 
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The officers of the Central Commit- 
tee are the Rev. Canon Paul S. Atkins 
of York, chairman; Honorable Clinton 
Rogers Woodruff, Director of Public 
Welfare of the City of Philadelphia, 
advisor; Miss Ethel M. Springer, Dean 
of the Church Training School, Phila- 
delphia, secretary. 

The members are the Bishops of the 
five dioceses, ex-officio; also from the 
Diocese of Harrisburg, the Rev. Canon 
Hiram R. Bennett, Mrs. J. MHeiges, 
the Rev. Squire B. Schofield and Canon 
Atkins; from the Diocese of Bethlehem, 
the Rev. E. A. Heim, the Rev. R. P. 
Kreitler, Hon. Wm. C. Freeman and 
Mrs. George M. Keiser; from the Dio- 
cese of Erie, the Rev. Philip C. Pear- 
son, Mrs. Albert Rockwell, Mrs. Har- 
riet Powell, the Rev. Frederick B. At- 
kinson; from Pittsburgh, Mr. John C. 
Sheriff, the Rev. M. S. Ashton, Mrs. 
Henry Braun; from Pennsylvania, the 
Rev. Stanley R. West, Mr. George R. 
Bedinger, Miss Ethel M. Springer, Hon. 
Clinton Rogers Woodruff. 

OO _—————_ 
SOUTHERN OHIO. 
Rt. Rev. Henry Wise Hobson, D. D., 
Bishop. 


Cincinnati in 19387. 
Twenty-four years ago the Diocese 
of Southern Ohio was host to General 
Convention in Cincinnati. That conyen- 
tion was epoch making. References are 
constantly being made to the conven- 
tion of 1910. 

In the face of the huge crowds which 
made the Atlantic City Convention the 
largest gathering of churchmen on rec- 
ord and in the face of financial strin- 
gency, it was a daring thing for Bishop 
Hobson and our clerical and lay dele- 
gates to offer Cincinnati for 1937. 

The offer was taken up enthusiasti- 
cally. Cincinnati is one of the cities 
well placed to make a reasonable cen- 
ter of our National Church. When last 
we entertained General Convention we 
did it to the outspoken satisfaction of 
all. : 
We do not expect the vast throngs 
of visitors which made Atlantic City so 
memorable, but we believe we can take 
good care of all who come. 

It will mean a tremendous amount of 
work merely to provide the facilities 
for entertainment and for the meetings 
of Bishops, Deputies, Woman’s Auxili- 
ary, and the various subsidiary inter- 
ests attendant upon General Conven- 
tion. 

Every parish and mission in the Dio- 
cese must from now on become Gen- 
eral Convention ‘‘minded.’”’ We can 
promise to eagh a Bishop, a missionary, 
and othe: notable visitors. 

Our Bishop expects to call upon men, 
women, and youth for hard, disciplined 
work to prepare for the convention and 
see it through to the satisfaction of 
all comers. The physical task is an 
enormous one if all details are to be 
anticipated and all emergencies met. 

But more important even than ma- 
terial preparations is the opportunity 
to make spiritual preparation. With 
God's help, we, in Southern Ohio, can, 
if we will, create such an atmusphere 
by a renewed discipleship to Christ as 
wili make miracles possible at the con- 
vention of 1937. Let us set ourselves 
now to make that spiritual preparation. 
This requires a new and passionate de- 
votion to the cause of Christ’s Church. 
It means that members must move up 
from nominal to actual membership. 
Harmony must take the place of faction 
—wherever faction may be. We must 
study, pray and work together as never 
before. 


uy ue : Ee 
Cross of Honor to Dr. Keller. + 
At the Grand Chapter of the Orde 
Sir ie 


+ 
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of the Sangreal recently concluded at 
St. Stephen’s Church, Chicago, the 
Grand Cross of Honor for 1934 was 
awarded to Dr. Keller, Chairman of our 
Department of Social Service, and Di- 
rector of the Cincinnati Summer School 
for Candidates, the citation reads: 

“William §. Keller, physician of 
Cincinnati, Diocese of Southern Ohio; 
because for years he has devoted his 
home, his skill and his utmost energy to 
acquainting future clergy of the Church 
with the depths of human misery and 
need; unfolding to students of theology 
the reality and horror of evil, and 
therewith nerving their arms and steel- 
ing their courage to the struggle against 
evil, that they may bring the countless 
souls in extremity the healing compas- 
sion of the Christ.” 

The Cross of Honor will be presented 
to Dr. Keller at a special service by 
Bishop Hobson. 

—$—$—$—_——_——___ 9 —_—_. —__—___—_. 
WAST CAROLINA. 

RG neVe bs GDarst..D: > Bishop. 
— 
“Nothing of the Driver or the Potentate 
About Him.”’ 

On Sunday, January 6, the Feast of 
the Epiphany, the Rt. Rev. Thomas C. 
Darst, D. D., celebrated the twentieth 
anniversary of his consecration as 
Bishop of East Carolina, by celebrating 
the Holy Communion and preaching in 
St. James’ Church, Wilmington, N. C., 
the Rev. W. H. Milton, D. D., rector. 

Using as his theme, “I thank God and 
take courage,’’ Bishop Darst pointed 
with pride to the record of the Dio- 
cese and the support given him by 
its members, who, he added ‘‘have given 
the Bishop strength to go forward.” 

Bishop Darst, who was consecrated 
in St. James’ Church, January 6, 1915, 
took occasion to pay tribute to the Rev. 
W. H. Milton, D. D., rector, to whom 
he said a large part of the splendid 
leadership of the Diocese is due. He 
also paid tribute to the late Robert 
Strange, his immediate predecessor, 
and to Bishop Watson, who was the 
first Bishop of the Diocese. 

He stated that since his consecra- 
tion he had confirmed 7,262 persons; 
ordained forty-two deacons and forty- 
two priests. He also stated that twen- 
ty-six new churches and parish houses 
have been built in the Diocese in the 
last twenty years and included in these 
are twelve places in which there was 
no church before. 

The next morning the local paper, 
after reporting at some length his ser- 
mon, paid tribute to the Bishop in the 
following editorial: 


“A Bishop Has An Anniversary.”’ 

“Yesterday marked the twentieth an- 
niversary of the consecration of the Rt. 
Rev. Thomas C. Darst as Bishop of East 
Carolina, an event celebrated by a spe- 
cial sermon by the prelate at Saint 
James’ Church. 

“The Star-News, often critical, some- 
times cynical and occasionally accused 
of radical views, takes this occasion to 
felicitate the Bishop and to add its own 
humble appraisal of his two decades’ 
work in the vineyard of the Lord, with 
particular emphasis on that part of his 
anniversary sermon which declared 
that his prayer at consecration was to 
be kept “‘simple’’, in order that he might 
persuade and lead his flock rather than 
-drive it. 

“We admire that expression, particu- 
larly when coming from a high ranking 
Churchman, for it is our belief that 
such sentiment is indeed the funda- 
mental.of religion. Bishop Darst is out- 
standing as a leader of the Church, 
and one who is perhaps more loved 
than any clergyman in North Carolina. 
‘The reason is not hard to find. There 
ig nothing of the driver or the poten- 
tate about him. In his ecclesiastical 
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robes he is human and understanding. 
Without them he is a man of such lov- 
able character as to command and hola 
the respect of all who come in his con- 
tact, and as such he does more to 
spread religion than scores of lesser 
lights who may dwell for hours on the 
threatened end to a sinful life. 

“So, on this occasion, Bishop, we con- 
gratulate you and commend you as a 
gentleman who almost perfectly typifies 
what we consider an exemplification of 
a Christ-like life, and we wish for you 
many years more in the active service of 
a cause to which you have contributed 
so materially.” 

0 
MARY BAND. 

Rt. Rev. E. T. Helfenstein, D. D., Bishop 
The Rev. H. F. Kloman Resigns: His 
Successor Not Chosen. 

The Rev, Henry F. Kloman, rector of 
Emmanuel Church, Cumberland, an- 
nounced yesterday that his resignation, 
tendered early in 1934, is now effec- 
tive. When the resignation was offered, 
(Dr. Kloman explained that it would 
take effect any time during the year. 

He came here eight years ago, suc- 
ceeding the Rev. Ambrose H. Beavin, 
who went to Florida. The Rey. Mr. Klo- 
man said that he was not retiring and 
that he would spend several weeks’ va- 
cation in New York, hoping that some 
active parish work may develop else- 
where for him. 

Before coming to this city, he held a 
pastorate at Salisbury, Md., and prior 
to that time was dean of the Cathedral 
at Fargo, South Dakota, for seven years. 
He is a graduate of the Virginia Theo- 
logical Seminary and served eleven 
years as rector of St. Stephen’s Church 
at Portland, Maine. Serving as chap- 
lain in France with the A. E. F. during 
the World War, he participated in the 
engagements at Chateau Thierry and 
the Argonne, and rose to the post of 
chaplain of general headquarters at 
Chaumont. He is now a major in the 
Reserve Chaplain Corps. 

No successor has been selected by the 
vestry of Emmanuel Church, but it was 
said at least seven clergymen are un- 
der consideration for a call. Judge Al- 
bert A. Doub is chairman of the board 
of vestry. 

Services last Sunday were conducted 
by the Rev. Morgan Cilley, rector of St. 
Stephen’s Church, Romney, W. Va. A 
regular pastor will not be called for at 
least six weeks, and in the meantime 
services will be conducted by the Rev. 
Mr. Cilley and by the Rev. L. H. Ewald, 
rector of Holy Cross Church in the 
South End, 

Dr. Kloman has received an invita- 
tion to be the special preacher at the 
noon-day services to be held during 
the next two weeks at Grace Church in 
New York. 

o————__— 
DELAWARE. 

Rt. Rev. Philip Cook. D. D., Bishop. 
OO 
Memorial is Dedicated. 

One of the finest and most beautiful 
stained glass windows in this part of 
the country was dedicated in St. John’s 
Episcopal Church, Wilmington, on Sun- 
day, January 6, to the memory of the 
late Bishop Leighton Coleman, for nine- 
ten years Bishop of the Diocese of 
Delaware previous to his death in 1907. 

Bishop Cook officiated at the dedica- 
tion service. The window is the gift 
of Mrs. H. Belin du Pont of Ardmore, 
Penn., a member of St. John’s Church, 
and a niece of Bishop Coleman. 

Bishop ‘Coleman’s. favorite text, 
“Steadfast, unmovable, always abound- 
ing in the work of the Lord,’’, which 
friends..say might. have .been written 
of him, forms a feature of the back- 
ground part of the memorial window. 
Particularly interesting to the several 
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hundred men, women and children who 
inspected the window after the services 
was the pilgrim hat and walking staff 
of St. Paul depicted in one section of 
the window, for Bishop Coleman was 
known throughout the Episcopal 
Church and to thousands of others 
whom he met in his rambles in the 
East and South. He ‘“covered’’ the 
Diocese of Delaware a score of times 
in his nineteen years as Bishop, on foot, 
visiting intimately with farmers and 
others who “put him up’ for the 
night. 


Old Christmas Celebrated. 

In St. George’s Chapel, Indian River, 
a church in the midst of a rural sec- 
tion of Delaware, “Old Christmas” is 
celebrated each year. The Feast of the 
Epiphany brought a crowded church 
for the evening service in this parish 
almost two hundred years old, the Rev. 
Joseph Wood, rector of the Church of 
St. John the Baptist in Milton, Dela- 
ware, is also in charge of St. George’s. 
Chapel, and had written the pageant, 
“The Leading of the Star’, which was 
given by members of the Church 
School. . 

There are no electric lights in the 
building, oil lamps being used, but on 
this occasion the church was lighted 
with candles, 

Rowena Brown. 
0 -— 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Rt. Rev. Henry K. Sherrill, D. D., Bishop 
Rt. Rev. S. G, Babcock, D. D., Suffragan 
Bishop 
oO 
Confirmation Service. 

Bishop Sherrill visited Grace Church, 
Everett, Mass., on the morning of the 
Feast of the Epiphany, preached to.a 
congregation that filled the church, con- 
firmed thirty-one children and adults, 
presented by the rector, the Rev. Wil- 
liam H. Pettus, who has presented three 
hundred and twenty-eight persons for 
‘confirmation in six years. There were 
eighty persons in the two choirs at this 
service, 


Wm. H. Pettus. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Rt. Rev. Jonn T. Dallas, D. D., Bishop, 
Rt. Rev. BE. L. Parsons, D. D., Bishop. 
28m  — 

The Liberal Evangelicals in New 
Hampshire held their third meeting of 
the season in St. Paul’s Church, Con- 
cord, on December 11, the Rev. B. N. 
Lovegren, rector. The topic of discus- 
sion, as set forth in the hand-book, was, 
“Our Ministry in Confirmation,’ and 
was led by the Rev. HE. B. Maynard, 
rector of Grace Church, Manchester. 
Discussion was free and helpful, and 
the meeting was a pronounced sucess. 
The next meeting is to be held at St. 
Paul’s School with the Rev. Charles T. 
Webb acting as host, and the Rev. L. W. 
Hooder of Berlin leading the discussion 
on “Our Ministry in Marriage.’’ The 
motion was carried unanimously that a 
joint meeting with the Catholic Club of 
New Hampshire be sought and Mr. 
Lovegren was empowered to make the 
necessary arrangements. 


—————_-I7 —. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Rt. Rev. Albert S. Thomas, Bishop 
ate Ea Meee Te 
Assistant in Rural Field. 
_ Mr. Austin B. Mitchell, Jr., a candi- 
date for Holy Orders from the Diocese 
of West Virginia and a student at Du- 
Bose School, Monteagle, Tennessee, is 
working for the three winter months 
in the rural field in Georgetown County, 
South Carolina, under the direction of 
the Rev. H. D. Bull. -Mr. Mitchell is 
the seventh theological student in the 
past six years who has worked in this 
field, the others having been from Du- 
Bose, Sewanee, and the General Semi- 
nary. Of this number, four have since 
(Continued on page 22.) 
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FAMILY DEPARTMENT 


“respectfully informs the public’ that 


JANUARY. 


1. Circumcision. (Tuesday.) 

6. Sunday. Epiphany. 

13. First Sunday after Epiphany. 

20. Second Sunday after Epiphany. 

25. Conversion of St. Paul. (Friday.) 
27. Third Sunday after Epiphany. 

s s 
COLLECT FOR SECOND SUNDAY AFTER 
THE EPIPHANY. 
Almighty and Everlasting God, Who dost 
govern all things in heaven and earth; 
Mercifully hear the supplications of Thy 
people, and grant us Thy peace all the 
days of our life; through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 
* = s 

THE CONVERSION OF SAINT PAUL. 
(January 25.) 
The Collect. 

Q God, who, through the preaching of 
the blessed Apostle Saint Paul, hast caused 
the light of the Gospel to shine through- 
out the world; Grant, we beseech Thee, 
that we, having his wonderful conversion 
in remembrance, may show forth our 
thankfulness unto Thee for the same, by 
following the holy doctrine which he 
taught: through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 

* * = 
FOR ST. PAUL’S DAY. 
January 25. 
To Thee, O God of all the earth, 

Who lovest all the sons of men, 

We offer thanks for those that served 

Thy living truth with voice and pen. 


We dwellers far from Israel’s land 
Whose sires of old ne’er heard the Word 
Give thanks to Thee for all Thy saints 
That brought the Glad News of the 
Lord. 


In hunger, thirst, in perils oft, 
From cruel men and savage beast, 
On stormy seas, through deserts lone 
For messengers that never ceased, 
Crm) iA 
We thank Thee and for valiant Paul 
Who, summoned by Thy dazzling grace, 
Carried with joy the love he learned 
To men of alien heart and race. 


Long hushed that voice, long stilled that 
tongue 
That led the Roman, taught the Greek, 
But in the Scriptures men have found 
Through Paul the Saviour whom they 
seek. 


So help us, Lord, in Thy great train 
To run the errands of Thy choice, 
Our skill is naught, yet do Thou use 
The witness of our pen and voice! 
—E. A. D., in Canadian Churchman. 


= * of 
Long Ago. 
M. F. G. 


In preparing for the centennial num- 
‘ber of the Southern Churchman, which 
appeared two weeks ago, we have found 
in old issues of the paper so many ar- 
ticles, poems and stories which awak- 
ened old memories, that we have de- 
cided to recall some of them to our 
readers, and also to sketch lightly the 
development of the Family and Chil- 
dren’s Departments. 


The Southern Churchman, for sixty 
years appeared on a sheet as large as 
the morning paper is today. The first 
mumber contained an announcement 
that ‘‘a small portion of the paper will 
be devoted to select advertisements.” 
The first man to take advantage of 
this offer was James C. Walker, who 


in his book shop on Main Street, “he 
is prepared to receive and execute or- 
ders for Prayer Books, Pamphlets, cir- 
culars, etc., on moderate terms.” One 
of the next advertisers was a dentist, 
who gave as references the names of 
several ministers, doctors, and a mem- 


ber or two of the House of Delegates. 
Subsequently an advertisement ap- 
peared from the R. F. & P. Ry., an- 


nouncing that trains would soon begin 
running on the new road, cutting the 
time necessary for reaching Washing- 
ton from Richmond from twenty-four 
hours to eight or nine. Later still, 
there is the statement of the formation 
of a company intending to run steam- 
boats between Liverpool and New York. 
The time necessary for the run would 
be about fourteen days. It is interest- 
ing to note that this trip has been lit- 
tle bettered for freighters in the past 
century. 


While there was from the first, a col- 


umn under various headings intended 
for ‘“‘Domestic Reading,’ the Family 
and Children’s Departments, as we 


know them, developed much later. 
There was general reading throughout 
the paper, and always one story or ar- 
ticle which might be read to younger 
members of the family and the serv- 
ants. One subject which was empha- 
sized repeatedly was the responsibility 
of Christian people to give religious 
instruction to their servants, looking 
toward the ultimate freeing of that 
race. The work of the Colonization 
Society was constantly chronicled. The 
growth of the Church’s work in its Afri- 
can mission was news eagerly sought 
and published. We wish it were pos- 
sible to give in full the obituary of an 
old servant printed in 1835. As it is 
quite long, we can only give a bit of it. 
This slave died in the one hundred and 
ninth year of her age. Sot See OO: 
woman,’ says the writer, ‘‘was a re- 
markable instance of the propriety of 
the early instruction of children in the 
Church Catechism and such other 
things as she was capable of learning, 


‘which she retained to the day of her 


death,. and she has often stated to the 
writer of this, that it was the only 
pleasure and consolation she had in 
being able to repeat what she had thus 
learned from her old mistress in her 
childhood—Having been taught while 
Virginia was a British Colony she al- 
ways in her prayers remembered the 
king and royal family, seeming to con- 
sider that as part of her religious du- 
ties which she never could be induced 
to give up.”’ The Communion was ad- 
ministered to her in her cabin a few 
days before her death, by the minis- 
ter of the parish, who conducted the 
funeral services for her later. 
Anecdotes of Queen Victoria as pub- 
lished in the English press were of 
great interest in Virginia, and soon ap- 
peared in the Southern Churchman, as 
they did, we suspect, in every paper 
in the land. The first one told of her 
distress when she was called upon for 
the first time to sign a death warrant, 
and her joy when she found she had 
the power to commute the sentence to 
deportation for life. The stories of the 
good queen continued to be published 
throughout her life-time. Another quo- 
tation from an early issue may be of 
peculiar interest at this time. It is 
the sentence passed on a kidnapper in 
Delaware, and is as follows: ‘Four 


hours fn’ the pillory; sixty lashes on 


the bare back four years’ solitary con- 
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finement, and then to be sold into slay- 
ery for seven years, and fined $1,500.” 
After that the criminal was freed. 

The Family pages developed under 
various headings—‘‘Family Reading, 
Family Circle, Family Page, Family De- 
partment,’’ and the Children’s likewise. 
The poetry was from the first issue a 
feature of the paper. The first ‘“poem’”’ 
published was entitled ‘‘The Breaking 
of the Sixth Seal, being a calm and mel- 
ancholy picture of the mind of a Con- 
demned Infidel.’’ The first selections 
for children were more or less appro- 
priate, generally less so, but they 
pointed a moral, or portrayed the re- 
sults of wrong living, with force. The 
following examples of these ‘‘poems’”’ 
may be interesting to our readers: 


“Lord, how delightful ’tis to see 

A whole assembly worship Thee; 

At once they sing, at once they pray, 

They hear of heaven and learn the 
way.” 


Sometimes the sterner note 
struck; as in the verses beginning: 


was 


“T am but a little child, 
Very sinful, very wild.’’ 


Or the voice of temperance was raised: 


“When Rechab’s sons refused the wine 
Tho’ tendered by a prophet’s hand, 
Admonished by a voice divine, 

The seer addressed the abstemious 
band.”’ 


Again, we find a morbid tendency in 
the food meted out to young minds 
quite characteristic of the times. Some 
verses were entitled “Lines on the 
Death of an Infant Accidently Poi- 
soned.’”’ Others began: 


“Death has been here and borne away, 


» A sister from our side.” 


But the worst of these could not, we 
believe, have deceived any child: 


“T knew a boy whose infant feet had 


trod 

Upon the blossoms of some seven 
springs, 

And when the eighth had come 


around, and called him out 

To revel in its light, he turned away, 

And sought his chamber, to lie down 
and die. 

’Twas night, he summoned his accus- 
tomed friends 

And in this wise bestowed his last re- 
quests. 

f 


““*Mother, I am dying now, 


There’s a deep suffocation on my 
breast, : 

As if some heavy hand on my bosom 
pressed, 

And on my brow I feel the cold sweat 
stand, 


Say, Mother, is this death?’ ”’ 

But enough of the poetry, except to 
say that it so improved during the 
course of the century that we fre- 
quently see now poems by such a well- 
known writer of child-verse as Nancy 
Byrd Turner, and others, who under- 
stand psychology of young minds. 

The serial was tried out soon after 
the war, and evidently proved popu- 
lar, for it soon became a feature of the 
paper. These stories, like the poetry, 
were often morbid, as may be imagined 
from the titles, but they served a pur- 
pose. Many an elderly person in the 
church today can remember the thrill 
of listening Sunday aft Tnoon, , to the 
weekly installment of th Potts ; 
names will recall to them t le 
ties, the lame little boys, the id 
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dying of tuberculosis, or an elder sis- 
ter taking the place of both parents 
to her younger brothers and sisters, 
around which the _ stories developed. 
“Pilgrim Street,’ “Thoughts and Feel- 
ings of a Child,” ‘“‘Daddy’s Boy,” “True 
as Steel,’ “‘Peep Behind the Scenes,” 
“Dickory Deck,” “Stupid ‘Cris;’” and 
many others. But containing much 
that we have learned to deplore today 
as reading for the young, three genera- 
tions were raised on these tales which 
have not altogether been found want- 
ing, and perhaps a little of the rough- 
age of the past might not be a bad 
thing mixed with the balanced rations 
fed children today—but not the mor- 
bid. 

As the Southern Churchman contin- 
ues its journey towards a second cen- 
tennial a new serial is starting. We 
hope that ‘‘Those Rectory Children’’ 
will prove vigorous, and will be fol- 
lowed by many other tales which will 
be read to the children and grandchil- 
dren of church families for yet another 
century. God bless the Southern 
Churchman. 

* * * 


An Unexpected House Guest. 


Do you like surprises? I do, too. I 
had one of the biggest surprises last 
Saturday that I have had in a long 
time. And it was such an unexpected 
surprise, too, if I may be allowed to 
speak of it that way. 

All week we hadn’t been out to our 
little place in the country, but on Satur- 
day a group of young people were go- 
ing to have a steak supper. So we hur- 
ried out to have the house opened up 
and everything in readiness before the 
crowd arrived. 

As we went into one of the rooms 
something fluttered over by the win- 
dow—something quite large and brown. 
We had found wrens and jorees and 
other birds in the house several times 
before, but never had we seen a bird 
that large. I went over close to the 
window and it made a pitiful attempt 
to fly across to the other window and 
get out. 

Then I realized that my uninvited 
visitor was an owl. I had never seen 
a regular woods owl that close up and 
I wanted to see it better. I realized 
that it could not fly very well in that 
room with the bright light, so I closed 
the door and in just a few more at- 
tempts I had caught it. 

Have you ever tried to catch and 
hold an owl? I never had before and 
didn’t know how hard it would be to 
handle. Before I knew it one of my 
fingers was held tight in its sharp bill 
and I had to work to get it out with- 
out leaving a piece. But the owl was 
more frightened than I was. I could 
feel its trembling body and could see 
the terrified look out of those great, 
big, yellow eyes. 

As I held it in one hand I began 
stroking its head. I held it close up 
to me and petted it. And, would you 
believe it, in just a few minutes that 
owl was perfectly calm and its little 
heart ceased its poundings. Its great 
big eyes began to droop. I continued 
stroking its head and back gently, and 
then I realized that my new-found 
friend was apparently going fast asleep. 
It looks for all the world like our baby 
sister when mother holds her close and 
rocks her gently and her eye-lids flut- 
ter and then slowly close in sleep. . 

My first thought was that I should 
take it outside and turn it loose.so that, 
it might go back to its home. But I 
knew the. Aphis people would like to 
see eo hf a ew. friend ina box 
Q etek k porch, pare some water and 

cereal inside: rd. left it for 
ele ‘T hadn’t the slightest idea what 
to feed an owl, but I believed this one 
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must be hungry and when we’re hun- 
gry we will eat things that otherwise 
might not appeal to us. I remembered 
hearing somewhere that there was a 
barn owl that feasted on mice, but I 
didn’t know whether my owl was a barn 
owl, and certainly I didn’t have any 
mice for its diet. If it was a screech 
ae I surely didn’t know what to feed 
it. 

When the young people arrived they 
were as excited as I over getting that 
closeup view of a wild, woods owl. I 
never realized that they were so pretty. 
This one was a beautiful soft shade of 
brown, with little touches of darker 
brown or black, and just a hint of gold 
in its feathers. With its big yellow 
eyes it was all dressed up in the real 
autumn shades. 

Finally, when the party was over, 
we took the owl out to the front and 
put it down on the ground. For a 
moment it flopped around and when it 
realized that it was free, lifted its wings 
and rose from the ground. There in 
the moonlight we watched it soar in 
one graceful flight across the field and 
pause for a rest in a young walnut tree. 

I do not know where my friend is now 
but the next time I hear a screech owl 
calling on a quiet evening I’ll have a 
hard time trying not to believe that it 
is my owl. And I believe its song will 
be one of rejoicing because it made 
some new friends among that group of 
young people—young people who set it 
free to live once again in its home in 
the woods.—Mrs. A. B. Brown, in Chris- 
tian Index. 


* * * 


The Kingdom Appointed. 

One truth our Lord taught His dis- 
ciples that they either would not or 
could not learn. They longed for an 
earthly, while He taught them again 
and again of a heavenly kingdom. So 
bent on being big in an earthly king- 
dom were they, that no sort of teach- 
ing could or did reveal to them that He 
was building, not a temporal, but an 
eternal, not a physical, but a spiritual 
kingdom. 

After Jesus plainly told His disciples 
that He was going up to Jerusalem there 
to be bound, crucified, killed, James and 
John, two of his most intimate com- 
panions, disputed over who should oc- 
cupy the highest place in the kingdom 
that they still believed He would estab- 
lish. And then, after rebuking them 
and plainly revealing that His was a 
spiritual kingdom, they failed to com- 
prehend. Nor was this all. He went 
to His death on the cross and came back 
a resurrected and glorified body, and 
still they failed to grasp the kind of 
kingdom that He would establish. So, 
one of the very first questions they 
asked Him, when gathered together 
after the resurrection, was: ‘‘Lord, 
wilt Thou at this time restore again the 
kingdom of Israel?’”’ They were still 
looking for an earthly kingdom. Nor 
was this all. He had told them as 
plain as language could that His king- 
dom was not of this world, and that 
“He would appoint to them a kingdom”’. 
Again and again had He told them of 
the kind and character of that kingdom. 
His disciples did not, maybe they could 
not, grasp the teachings of their Lord 
in this one particular. 

And even His disciples to this day, 
in a. large measure, either cannot, or 
will not grasp the fact that His king- 
dom is not of this world, but is a 
heavenly, spiritual kingdom, a kingdom 
of humble, redeemed, righteous souls. 
We admit there is an ‘other worldli- 
ness’ about this that many of, us,may, 
not relish, but,it is there all, the same. 
Those, who in. the, ear y; church, and in 
the late church, have turned the world 
upside down, and right side up, have 


We, 


been those who have in their minds and 
hearts this feeling and spirit of ‘‘other 
worldliness.’’ Peter and Paul, Huss and 
Luther, Calvin, Wesley, O’Kelly and 
Moody all lost out in terms of earthly 
kingdoms and rulership, and their lives 
mean little or nothing viewed in the 
light of worldly powers, pursuits and 
possessions. They, like Abraham of 
old, ‘‘went out, not knowing whither 
he went’’. By faith they, like he, ‘‘so— 
journed, looking for a city which hath 
foundations whose builder and maker 
is God. They were pilgrims here, but 
had their eyes fixed on an inheritance 
promised them, not of this world’s 
goods, but of that world to come, of 
which they firmly believed that they 
themselves were a part. 

They fought a good fight. It was the 
fight of faith, that, through conflict, 
trial and hardship, they might estab- 
lish in the hearts and souls of men 
and women on earth the kingdom of 
heaven—a spiritual kingdom. 

There are earthly tasks and there are 
heavenly. The heavenly task is spiritual, 
and has to do with the establishment of 
righteousness, and that rulership . of 
righteousness, in the lives of men and 
women here on earth. Those who dwel? 
in this spiritual kingdom may or may 
not wield great power in the world, 
may or may not have much of this 
world’s goods, but theirs is the fruit 
of the Spirit: ‘‘Love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, 
meekness, temperance: against such 
there is no law.’’ 

The kingdom our Lord is establishing 
in the world is not an earthly, perish- 
able kingdom. It is a heavenly, 
spiritual, imperishable kingdom.—Chris- 
tian Sun, 


= * * 


A Story of Medical Missions. 

A missionary physician in one of 
China’s hospitals cured a man of cata- 
ract. A few weeks later forty-eight 
blind men from one of China’s wilds, 
each holding on to a rope held in the 
hands of the man who was cured, came 
to him. Thus in a chain they had 
walked two hundred and fifty miles to 
the hospital, where nearly all were 
cured. What a pathetic procession those 
blind men must have made! Yet it is 
typical of the willingness of the world 
to come to a man who has something 
genuine to give them.—The Record of 
Christian Work. 


* * * 


The Bible in Bali. 

The charming island of Bali has at- 
tracted attention both for its beauty 
and interest. 

The first attempt to give the Bali 
people the Bible in their own language 
was recently completed by Missionary 
Vielhauer of the Basel Mission, who has. 
published the New Testament, trans- 
lated by him in spite of many difficul- 
ties. For example, they have no word 
for “river’’ and are compelled to say 
‘“‘water.”’ They have no words for col- 
ors and can distinguish only three, 
white, red and black. They have no 
word for “light,’? although they have 
one for darkness. In John 8:12 Mr- 
Vielhauer was compelled to translate, 
“TIT am as the sun and enlighten the 
world.’’ For the idea of God, he found 
only a word that has a disturbing con- 
nection with woods. The people of 
Bali think of divinity only as a forest 
spirit. As there was absolutely no 
word for “spirit” the translator was 
obliged to say ‘‘breath.’): These exam 
ples might be multiplied Watchman 
and Examiner, ; } 

, * * * 

a | am: in the best service for the 
best of Masters and upon the best of 
terms.’’—John Williams. 


DIVINITY IN RETROSPECT. 
From far to east came wise men to the 


king 

Inquiring Him of whom the angels sang. 

The king uneasy, planned the Babe to 
slay; 

The sages, God-controlled, returned an- 
other way. 


And Joseph from Judea, Spirit-led, 

Took Jesus till His enemies were dead. 

Returning then from far Egyptian scene, 

The Christ child soon became the Naza- 
rene. 

His life obedient to His parents spent 

Was yet directed by God’s Spirit sent, 

And passed through Jordan, tempting 
ground and grave, 

And rose again, a sin-cursed world to 
save. 


Today, with name of Jesus on Our lips, 
To lands in darkness speed a thousand 
ships; 
Proclaim abroad the living Lord of earth, 
Till every man through Him shall have 
mew birth. 
—L. P. Manis, in Western Recorder. 
* > s 
For the Southern Churchman. 


‘THOSE RECTORY CHILDREN. 
Chapter 4. 
Cedar-Picking. 

M. L. G. 

Winnie was sitting between Father 
and David, kept warm with a hood over 
her brown curls that made the sleigh 
bells sounds far away. A big robe was 
firmly tucked around them, and a lan- 
tern fixed to the sleigh in front of Da- 
vid lighted the way ahead. It was 
eolder, the stars shone frostily. "When 
they came to the pine-woods the trees 
on each side, Winnie thought, might 
have been two strips of black paper, 
cut in points at the top, between the 
dim white of the road and the dark, 
star-trimmed sky. 


“Cold, little daughter?’ Father 
asked. 
“No, just my nose and cheeks. I 


like it!” 

“It’s a good thing the big boys cut 
enough cedar and gathered the run- 
ning-pine before this snow,’’ Father 
went on. 

“Next .year I’ll be in the big boy’s 
class and I can go with them to gather 
the greens,’’ said David. 

“Tm glad to be big enough: to go to 
ecedar-picking, I never was before!’’ and 
Winnie sighed with pleasure. 

Many lights shone through the 
church yard trees from the windows 
of the Sunday-school room. Other 
horses welcomed Frank with little 
snickers. They stamped their hooves, 
making little soft noises. 

“Run in, children,’ said Father, 
see to Frank.’”’ 

Inside was warm as outside was cold. 
~The air was spicy with the fragrance 
of cedar. Every lamp was lighted, mak- 
ing dazzling spots from their bright 
metal reflectors. The two big egg- 
shaped stoves shone redly. The talk 
and laughter came in a muffled roar 
through hood and curls to Winnie’s 
ears, as she and David stood a little 
dazed, just inside the door. She pulled 
off her hood and heard suddenly above 


oF Eh 


the noise, 

“Those Rectory’ children. More 
bother than help. I myself always 
gsay—” 


In an instant she had slipped outside 
the door. She ran down the walk, the 
snow squeaking under her feet. Father 
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that ball of cord. 
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was just turning in from the driveway. 
“What! Out again? And no head?” 


“Oh, I forgot. Let me go in with 
you, Father.”’ 


This time it was better. She stayed 
close by Father as he went from group 
to group, seeing that all had enough 
cedar and helping the big boys—among 
whom was David, happy to be included 
in their group, and working as hard 
as any to bring in and cut the cedar. 
She grew gradually less timid and went 
contentedly about, with her arms filled 
with cedar. Some had little gray, blue 
berries on it. It tickled her cheeks and 
caught in her curls. 


“Bring us some, ‘Winnie, please.” 
“And we’re next. We’re almost out.” 


Winnie’s eyes shone happily. She 
hurried to bring more. It was delight- 
ful to see the great ropes of cedar grow 
under the expert hands of the ladies. 
Quick fingers gathered the stems to- 
gether, wrapped them with cord to the 
cedar-rope, reached for more. There 
were others to take the cedar Winnie 
brought and make the little bunches 
ready for the wrapper. 

“You’re the smallest person here,” 
said kind Mrs. Pace, as she took an 
armful of cedar from Winnie, ‘“‘But I 
declare you’ve worked as well as any!” 

Winnie watched her flying fingers, 
smiling. The room seemed a haze of 
lights, pleasant talk, warmth and ce- 
dar fragrance. She leaned against a 
pillar, and her eyes closed. 

“Come over here, child!” 

Winnie started, wide-awake and with 
her heart beating uncomfortably. This 
was the voice that had sent her out 
of the door at the first. She made her 
way over to the tall lady who had 
called. This lady was wrapping, and 
keeping three others busy handing her 
little bunches. Her cedar-rope was the 
longest of all, beautifully round anda 
full. 

“Tf you come to cedar-picking you 
must work, not stand around doing 
nothing. I myself always say children 
can work if they’ve a mind to. Pick up 
Now carry away 
those sticks, no cedar left on ’em.” 

Winnie fairly ran with her armful 
of sticks. This time she did not leave 
Father’s side. 

Soon the wreaths were all made, and 
the beautiful green star, as tall as Win- 
nie herself. This was to have white 
narcissus woven into it. Miss Lydia 
and Miss Mary Hollingway had been 
tending their narcissus bulbs with care 
for several weeks, in the little parlor 
back of their millinery shop, that 
their blooms might be just ready to 
weave into the star. 

“Father,’’ said Winnie sleepily, as old 
Frank seemed to fly along the home- 
ward road, through the pines, ‘‘Who 
is a tall lady, with a tall face?” 

“Well, that might be Miss Parmen- 
ter. Why, honey?” 

“She herself always says children can 
work if they’ve a mind to,’’ answered 
Winnie soberly. 

A queer, choking sound came from 
Father’s direction. 

“Yes, that was Miss Parmenter with- 
out doubt,” he said, and choked again. 

Winnie saw David, nodding by her 
side. The bright stars, the green 
Christmas star, Miss Parmenter, the 
lantern making a yellow light on the 
snow, Frank’s hoof with snow flying 
from it, all mingled in her mind. She 
leaned her hooded head against Father 
and slept. 
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“Fair Weather and Foul.”’ 

“JT haven’t see your friend Emily since 
I’ve been here. The last time I visited 
you folks you and Emily were together 
so much, and I got much interested in 
her. She seemed to be putting up such 
a plucky fight against obstacles.” 

Anne Downing, successful reported, 
and life-long friend of  Mildred’s 
mother, had always been ‘“‘Aunt Anne’’ 
to Mildred, a delightful person to whom 
one could talk freely, sure of sympa- 
thetic understanding. 

“T don’t see as much of Emily as I 
used to,’ Mildred replied, her face 
clouding. ‘‘The fact is, she has become 
a pretty important person up at school, 
and—’”’ She paused not quite sure how 
to go on. 

“Why, Emily didn’t seem, to me at 
all the sort of girl who would desert 
old friends for any such reason as 
that,’’ said Miss Downing in surprise. 

“Oh, Emily hasn’t deserted me ex- 
actly, but she’s busy. You know she’s~ 
working part time at the library— 
mother helped to get her that job last 
year when she needed it so much— 
and then she’s a hard student, and with 
outside activities, her time is all taken 
up. She doesn’t need me the way she 
did when she was a stranger here, and 
having a hard pull to Bray in high 
school at all.’ 

A light dawned on Miss Downing as 
as she looked at Mildred’s moody, 
downcast face. ‘“‘What activities is 
Emily in?’’ she asked. 

“Well, for one thing, she’s secretary 
of The Story Club,’’ said Mildred. 

“Does she make a good secretary?’’ 

“We've only had one meeting so far 
—the first one, yesterday afternoon— 
but the minutes were awfully clever, 
written in rhyme.’’ Mildred smiled 
half-reluctantly. > 

“IT suppose you were proud of her,” 
said Miss Downing, in a matter-of-fact 
voice. “I remember how proud you 
were of her when she took two or three 
old dresses and made one smart new 
one out of them; how you helped her 
plan and sew, and how pleased you 
both were with the results, and how 
you contrived to ge her the school 
books she needed.’’ 

“She doesn’t have to do these things 
now,’ said Mildred. “She makes 
enough at the library, so that she can 
buy the clothes and books and things 
she needs.”’ 

“But she still needs her friends,” 
said Miss Downing quietly. 

“Oh, she has plenty of friends. 
Everybody likes Emily.” 

There was a short silence, and then 
Miss Downing said slowly: ‘‘You often 
hear folks say, ‘Oh, she’s only a fair- 
weather friend!’ meaning that she’s the 
sort of friend who will stand by when 
things go smoothly, but deserts when 
trouble comes. But I’ve often noticed 
that just the reverse is quite as apt to 
be true. Folks will stand loyally by 
a friend. who is having trouble—they 
will do everything they can to comfort 
and help; but it’s a true friend indeed 
who is willing to share a _ friend’s 
triumphs, as well as the troubles. Envy 
is so likely to come in and stir up dis- 
cord.”’ 

Mildred looked up quickly. “I guess 
that’s just what it is,’ she said hon- 
estly. ‘“‘But how in the world would 
I go about sharing her triumphs, Aunt. 
Anne? JI haven’t any right to them. 
I don’t want to shine in reflected glory.” 

“Of course you don’t,’ replied her 
friend. ‘But just now you told me 
Emily did a fine job on the minutes for 
the Story Club. Did you tell her you 
thought so?” 
somewhat shamefacedly, and Miss © 
Downing went on, ‘‘Why don’t you try 
that way of sharing? It will increase 


Mildred shook her head — 
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her pleasure and make you happy, too. 
That’s a good chance to see if my ex- 
periment won’t work. Just try it and 
see.”’ 

“All right, I will. I’ll call her right 
up,’’ said Mildred impulsively. 

She came back a few moments later, 
her expression a droll mixture of pleas- 
ure and surprise. ‘‘I’ll say it worked,’’ 
she said. “Emily was so pleased—and 
the funny part of it was that I began 
to be pleased, too, as I talked to her. 
And Emily said—what do you think— 
that she cared “more about what I 
thought than what any of the other 
girls thought. She said—I’m almost 
ashamed to repeat this, but you wanted 
to know exactly how the experiment 
worked. ‘Mildred, you stood by me 
through thick and thin when I was hav- 
ing trouble; and it means an awful lot 
to have you stand by now when things 
are going better. [You need someone 
to stand by in bad times; but, oh, good 
times wouldn’t amount to a thing if 
your best friend didn’t stand by then, 
too.’ I’m going down to study with 
her tonight,’’ she added, her face so full 
of happiness that Miss Downing was 
glad she had suggested her simple and 
effective experiment. 

“T think you and Emily are laying 
the foundation for a friendship that 
will last for you just as your mother’s 
and mine has lasted for us,’’ she said. 

“Friends in fair weather and foul,” 
nodded Mildred.—Girls’ World. 

* * * 
GOOD-NIGHT PRAYER. 


Our Father, you have given me 

So much of love and joy today 
That I am thinking joy and love 

To other children far away. 

Wherever they lie down to sleep, 
Happy and tired with work and play, 
Yellow and brown and black and white— 

Our Father, bless us all tonight! 
—Amelia Burr. 
* = * 
The Scarry Eyes. 

This is a true story from Shug the 
Pup, a book written by Feza M. Rey- 
nolds. It shows how we are sometimes 
too easily frightened, especially in the 
dark. 

Everybody was up early at the Brown 
home. Even Billy, who usually slept 
late, was wide-awake and up long be- 
fore daylight. Aunt Hattie and Anna 
and Baby Junior were leaving for home 
on an early train, and mother ‘had 
promised Ted and Billy they might go 
along to take them to the train. 

Billy was all aglow with excitement. 
He rushed out to the kitchen and 
washed for breakfast without even 
having to be told to do so. 

Just before they sat down to break- 
fast, father started out to the well to 
get a bucket of water. As he opened 
the door, the stepped back with an 
exclamation of surprise. The boys 
came running to the door, but father 
motioned for them not to come too near. 
He walked cautiously out across the 
porch, 

Mother and Aunt Hattie and Uncle 
Bob all came to the door and looked 
out. In the darkness they could dis- 
cern a shadow form of some horribly 
shaped animal, with two fiery eyes that 
fairly gleamed in the darkness. It 
moved slowly back and forth, at bay, 
as it seemed, but for the most part kept 
its eyes fixed on them. 

It appeared to be about the size of 
a large dog, but it had the most hideous 
head imaginable. The children cuddled 


up against mother, and for a moment ' 


all were quiet. . 

“What on earth is it?’’ Uncle Bob 
asked. ; 

“Bring my flashlight,’”’ father replied 
in a low voice. His eyes were becoming 
more accustomed to the darkness, but 
still he could not make out what it 
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was. Mother soon returned with the 
flashlight. Father took it and walked 
out a little nearer the object, throw- 
ing the full force of the light upon it. 
After the first gasp there was silence 
for an instant, broken by a roaring 
laugh from Uncle Bob. The rest joined 
in, for there stood Jenkins, a big hound 
belonging to a neighbor, with the re- 
mains of Mrs. Brown’s “meat grease 
keg’? on his head. It was a wooden 
nail keg, that she kept out in the wood- 
shed to put old scraps of meat in. The 
hound had found the woodshed door 
open and had pushed the lid off. He 
had managed to get his head caught 
fast in the keg, and in his effort to 
get away, he had broken out the bot- 
tom, so his eyes shown through. 

After a good deal of coaxing, the men 
caught the dog and removed the keg. 
At once he bounded over the fence and 
started for home as fast as he could 
run.—sSelected. 

* * * 
Sacajawea, the Shoshone Indian Girl. 

Every school boy or girl knows the 
story of Pocahontas, but how few know 
the more heroic story of Sacajawea, the 
Shoshone Indian girl? Except for her 
service and devotion Lewis and Clark 
would have perished by the way, 
through the treachery of natives or 
have been lost or starved in the fast- 
nesses of the great Rockies. 

This orphaned girl, captured from 
her own tribe by the hostile Sioux peo- 
ple and carried far from home, com- 
pelled to marry a _ treacherous half- 
breed Frenchman, accompanied these 
pioneers from the Dakotas to the Paci- 
fic Ocean and back, carrying her baby 
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on her back, and, by her knowledge of 
Indian traits, was able to save them 
alive from the attacks of suspicious sav- 
ages, not once but many times. This 
journey, which saved to the United 
States the great Northwest was more 
thrilling and as dangerous to person 
as that of Livingstone through Africa, 
and without the aid of this marvelous 
young Indian woman, would, without 
doubt, have failed.—Exchange. 
* of * 
Practical Faith. 

What mighty works might be accom- 
plished by prayer if we all used the 
faith of the orphan girl, Kara, in India. 
Fearing slavery, she appealed to a mis- 
sionary—a teacher from, an adjoining 
village—to take her home with her. 
The teacher said, ‘‘We have no vacant 
room and no money to build more.’ 
Kara’s sad look, although too proud to 
cry, appealed to the teacher, who said, 
“You pray to God to enable us to take 
you. I, too, will pray.’”’ On reaching 
home that night the missionary found 
a letter from America containing ten 
dollars. With this encouragement a 
messenger was sent early next morning 
for Kara. It was a long day’s journey, 
but at noon he returned with Kara. 
The girl said simply: ‘““‘Why we both 
prayed to God, so I thought I might as 
well start.’’ She was half-way there 
when the messenger met her.—The Ex- 
positor. 

* * * 

There is a Chinese legend that says: 
“Tf you plan for a year, plant grain; 
if you plan for a century plant trees; 
if you plan for eternity, deal with 
souls.” 


Jollow this plan for better 
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For FEWER Colds 
VICKS VA-TRO-NOL 


At the first warning sneeze, 
sniffle, or nasal irritation, 
quick!...apply Vicks 
Va-tro-nol—just a few drops 
up each nostril. When used in 
time, Va-tro-nol helps to pre- 
vent many colds, and to throw 
off colds in their early stages. 


For SHORTER Colds 
VICKS VAPORUB 


If a cold has already devel- 
oped, apply Vicks VapoRub 
over throat and chest at bed- 
time. Mothers of two genera- 
tions have learned to depend 
on its poultice-vapor action 
to help shorten a cold—and 
without the risks of “dosing.” 


Build RESISTANCE to Colds—by following the simple 
health rules that are also a part of Vicks Plan for Better 
Control of Colds. It has been clinically tested by physicians 
—and proved in everyday home use by millions. 


(Full details of this unique Plan in each Vicks Package.) 
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Classified Advertisments and Notices 


All notices una aavertisements, excepting positions wanted, will be inserted in 


this department at a rate of 20 cents per agate line each insertion. é 
A rate of 15 cents per line is made to persons seeking po- 
No advertisement accepted for less than 50 cents. 


to contracts of any length. 
sitions. 


Special raes 


Copy for this department must be received not later than Tuesday of the week in 
which it is intended that the first insertion shall appear. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


CHURCH VESTMENTS. 
Cathedral Studio, Church embroideries, 
Altar and Pulpit Hangings. Stoles from 


$6.50. Burse ind veil from $10. Surplice 
from $8. Send for complete line of pure 
Irish linens by the yard. Silks, fringes 


Embroidered emblems 


and gold thread. 
Altar Guild Handbook, 


ready to appy. 


50c. 
50c. L, V. MACKRILLE 
11 W. Kirke St., Chevy Chase, 
Washington, D. C. 


Telephone Wisconsin 2752. 
— 


CHURCH LINEN. 

FINE IRISH LINEN specially selected 
for Church use. 36 inches to 54 inches 
wide, cut any length. Sample of 12 quali- 
ties on request. Mary Fawcett Company, 
812 Berkeley Avenue, Trenton, N. J. 

Vi Se ee eee 
RAZOR SHARPENER. 
SHARPENS 4NY STRAIGHT RAZOR, 
or safety razor. Guaranteed by manu- 


facturers, and TI guarantee it to please 
you. 50 cents per cake, or 3 cakes for 
$1.00. I take subscriptions for all maga- 


rates, or 


zines published at publishers’ 
Ed- 


less. Sold by a wheel chair invalid. 

ward P. Broxton, R. F. D., Blythe, Ga. 

a) 4 ee ee eee ee 
FOUNTAIN PENS. 

A FOUNTAIN PEN AT A 1933 VALUE, 
with the Spencerian quality and smooth 
writing ease famous for _ seventy-five 
years. Guaranteed. Points fine and me- 
dium. Colors, gloss black, green and gold, 
Burgundy, blue and black, grey pearl, 
Price $2.00. Sold by a shut-in wheel chair 
invalid. Edward P. Broxton, R. F. D., 
Blythe, Ga. 


HELP WANTED. 


i T 


WANTED, MOTHER’S HELPER. YOUNG 
woman, pleasant, well-bred, intelligent, 
to help with work and care of child. 
to help with house work and care of 
child. Christian background, intelligent 
understanding of children’ essential. 
Write fully. Mrs. Howard Blake, 1527 
44th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


DEATHS 


MISS LELIA SINCLAIR BAIRD. 


Fell asleep on the afternoon of Decem- 
ber 29, 1934, MISS LELIA SINCLAIR 
BAIRD, daughter of the late Captain Ed- 
ward R. and Virginia Barron Baird. She 
had sufféred for the past year from a 
heart affection, but not once did her 
buoyant spirit fail. Her simple faith and 
high standard of Christianity carried her 
safely over all the rough places. It is 
hard to associate death with such a ra- 
diant personality. She was gifted with a 
rare magnetism, and her hosts of friends, 
both white and colored, will miss her joy- 
ous outlook on life. It was a very real 
help and inspiration to all around her. 
&he took a keen interest in young people, 
always sympathizing with them in their 
hopes and aspirations. 

She loved “God's great out-of-doors’— 
all animals and growing things. Her’s 
was a heart of pure gold, and there was 
no one too lowly or insignificant for her 


to befriend or cheer on their way. 


ae 


One might truly say, that she never 
did a wrong to anyone, and left this world 
“loving each, and loved by all,” 

She was tenderly laid to rest in the old 
cemetery at Epping Forest, where several 
generations of her people sleep. 

Viens. ise 
MARGARET WILMER MEADE. 

Died, at the age of eighty, on January 
5. 1934, at her home in Charlottesville, 
Va., MARGARET WILMER MEADHR, 
daughter of the late Rev. Richard Kidder 
Meade, rector of Christ Church, Char- 
lottesville, from 1837 to 1869; grand- 
daughter of Bishop William Meade, of 
Virginia; and great-granddaughter of 
Colbvely Richard Kidder Meade, Washing- 
ton’s aide-descamp. The late Bishop Wil- 
liam Cabell Brown was’a’ first cousin. 

Miss Meade’s life work was teaching. A 
school long conducted by members of the 
Meade family, known as the Piedmont 
Academy, still lives in the hearts of the 
community through the Piedmont Alum- 
nae Association. From her youth until 


her last illness she taught in the Sunday 
School of Christ Church. It would be im- 
pessible to overestimate her influence on 
the lives of the hundreds of girls who 
were her pupils and who learned from her 
the Christian virtues and a love of the 
Church. 

Miss Minnie, as she was affectionately 
called, was active in every form of Church 
work, setting a high example in attend- 
ance and service. Her sweetness and gen- 
tleness and faithfulness were proverbial. 
She radiated love and was beloved by all 
in --rish and community. She leaves a 
blessing that will endure. 


CHURCH INTELLIGENCE. 
(Continued from page 17.) 
been ordained and are at work. 

The activity of the student helper us- 
ually centers about two country 
churches north of Georgetown, Prince 
Frederick’s, Pee Dee, and Saint Peter’s 
Mission, Snow Mill. In each of these 
centers services are held frequently; 
they preach, assist with Sunday Schools 
and Young People’s Service Leagues, 
and visit the people. There is a great 
deal of Christian social service work 
of one sort or another to be done. Also 
the student assists occasionally in the 
other two churches: Prince George 
Church, Winyah, Georgetown, and All 
Saints’ Church, Waccamaw. 

Under this plan, which has been 
worked very satisfactorily, the students 
gain a great deal of practical experi- 
ence in Church work in the Southern 
rural field, and the churches benefit by 
having more frequent services, closer 
supervision, and more adequate pas- 
toral care. 


H. D. Bull. 
oO 
PITTSBURGH. 
Rt. Rev. Alexander Mann, D. D., Bishop, 
0 


Pittsburgh Council of Churches. 

In connection with the Week of 
Prayer, planned by the Pittsburgh 
Council of Churches, the Rev. Dr. Wil- 
liam Porkess, rector of St. Stephen’s 
Church, Wilkinsburg, Pa., was invited 
to give a radio message, Thursday 
morning, January 10, at eleven o’clock. 
His subject was, ‘“‘The How of Prayer.’ 
The Station used was KDKA, Pitts- 
burgh, short wave W8XK. 


Jone) Lis 
0 
OHi0O. 
Rt. Rev. W. L. Rogers, D. D., Bishop. 
OO 


Parochial Mission. 

The Rev. Franklyn Cole Sherman, rec- 
tor, Grace Church, Cleveland, will con- 
duct a ten days’ parochial mission at 
Grace Church, Oak Park, Illinois, the 
Rev. Harold Holt, rector, beginning 
Sunday, January 20. There will be in- 
formal mission services every evening, 
followed by a conference, and daily cele- 
brations of the Holy Communion and 
conferences in the mornings. A mis- 
sion was conducted by the Rey. Mr. 
Sherman in this parish in January, 
1934. The results were so beneficial 
that a second mission was planned at 
once, 
lle 

CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT. 
(Continued from page 21.) 
In Search of a King. 

‘All is quiet in the little house in 
Bethlehem where Joseph and Mary have 
found shelter for themselves and the 
Holy ‘@hild. Perhaps it was the house 
of the village tarperter/ ¥Yome relative 
of Joseph, and from whom Heé ‘himself 
had learned his trade in earlier years. 
All was quiet, for it was nighttime. The 
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only sound was the soft breathing of 
the sleepers, and one of them is God 
Incarnate. Suddenly there is a loud 
knock on the outer door. Joseph 
hastens to open it a crack and look 
out. In the starlight he sees camels 
or other beasts of burden and a group 
of men. Joseph is a friend of God. 
He lives always with a feeling of the 
closeness of unseen things. He is not 
greatly surprised that these strangers 
know of the royal lineage of Mary’s 
Son or that they should desire to see 
Him. He throws open the door and 
bids them enter the humble abode. He 
hastens to awaken Mary that she may 
bring forth her Child that these visitors 
may see Him. With all the natural 
dignity of the independent poor the 
Holy Family is in no way embarrassed 
by this visit from men of wealth and 
culture. You can see the same courtesy 
and hospitality in the remote places of 
our own land. Mary, in her simple 
habit, and the tiny Babe in His swad- 
dling clothes, and Joseph, in his neat 
but rough, working dress, are a great 
contrast to the three kings in their 
gorgeous robes as they fall down on the 
rough earth floor, perhaps in the midst 
of straw and shavings, to offer their 
gifts. They, too, live with the sense 
of the closeness of a supernatural world. 
They are not put off at finding the 
little King in a cottage instead of a 
palace; wrapped in swaddling clothes 
instead of purple and fine linen; a 
weak Baby instead of a mighty king. 
How that little Child’s eyes must have 
sparkled at the sight of the bright gold, 
for he was a real child. From the 
charcoal brazier, that gave a little 
warmth to the room, hot coals are taken 
and placed in the censer, and the sweet 
smoke of the incense sprinkled on goes 
up before the divine Infant. Mary is, 
no doubt, happy that her little Child 
should receive His due; but her hap- 
piness receives a check, for the third 
gift is a pot of myrrh. As the lid is 
removed the bitter odor brings to her 
the recollection of death and the 
funerals of friends whom she had helped 
to embalm with that same substance. 
What a strange gift to bring to her 
Child! Was this another warning like 
that which Simeon had given her? “A 
sword shall go through thine own soul 
on account of this Child.’’ 


We love the story with its touch of 
tragedy. Who can help loving a little 
child like the Holy Child that Mary 
bore? Jf this is God, then I can love 
Him. My poor heart is big enough to 
take in this little One, even though I 
cannot see how I am to love the Eter- 
nal, the Infinite, the Lord and Creator 
of all. ‘This little Child- is HesseHe 
makes Himself small so that I ean com- 
prehend Him. He makes Himself weak 
so that I may know that He needs me 
and my poor help to carry out His pur- 
poses.—Rev. R. F. Palmer, in Canadian 
Churchman. 

* * * 


What Milo Decided. 


By Ina E. Lindsley. 

Milo and Frank were making animal- 
books. They had a box of cut-out 
colored animals, ready to be pasted on 
the white sheets of their books. 

“Oh, I want that one,’ cried Milo’s 
little brother, Donnie, pointing to a big 
brown camel that wore a bright-blue 
saddle with gold fringes on it. 

“No,’’ said Milo sternly, while he 
grabbed the paper camel and put it 
back in the box with the rest of the 
pictures. ‘We will need all our animals— 
to fill the books2?)¥10”4 wis 

Little Donnie.watched wistfully. He 
wanted to have an anima k of his 
own, but Milo told him he was t 
little. ‘Why, you can’t even cut o 
pictures right,” the older boy saic 

‘| 
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you tried to paste them, 
spoil the pages in the book. 
play with your blocks.”’ 

A few minutes later the little boy 
came back. He looked at the big brown 


you would 
Run and 


An old Richmond landmark that 
In the heart of 
that portion of the city most inter- 


has kept the pace. 


esting to the traveler. 


Write. 


A. GERALD BUSH, Manager. 


January Selection of the 
Religious Book Club. . 


GOD AND THE 
SOCIAL PROCESS 


By LOUIS WALLIS 
author of Sociological Study of the 
Bible. 

A timely and constructive book show- 
ing how social forces, like those ope- 
rating in the critical world-epoch of 
today, transformed early Hebrew pa- 
ganism into the monotheism of Church 
and Synagogue. 

PROFESSOR E. A. ROSS, University 
of Wisconsin, writes: 

“Your book is so interesting that I 
could not put it down. I think 
throughout you show a very fine ap- 
preciation of modern sociological 
analysis. Your sense of the values of 
different social phenomena is very 
keen.” 

392 pages, A ee $2.00; postpaid, 


The University of Chicago Press 


The Ewart’s Cafeteria 
EXCELLENT FOOD 
REASONABLE PRICES 


Richmond, Va. 
112-114 N. 5th St. 
Norfolk,.,Va. ..; 
WH yifstlyy2-114° Market ‘St. 
ye “Washington, D. C. 
we Hoe Lsth, N- W. 
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camel again. ‘‘Let me put him in my 
barn,’”’ he begged. 

Milo shook his head. ‘You might 
spoil the brown camel,’’ he said, ‘‘and 
then Frank and I couldn’t put the pic- 
ture in the book.” 

“Look!’’ cried Frank just then. “I 
have made one page of bears, and an- 


other of lions. Now I am going to 
put in this bif elephant.” 

“See this funny page,’ said Milo, 
pasting the last picture down. ‘‘That 


was a monkey 
and cap.” 

Presently Milo and Frank became 
tired of pasting. They decided to go 
to Frank’s house to play in the attic. 
“Tf Donnie sees us, he will want to 
go with us,’’ suggested Milo. ‘And it 
is a bother to have to wait for the little 
fellow.”’ 

When Donnie wasn’t looking, the 
boys slipped around the corner of the 
house and darted through the alley to- 
ward Frank’s house. “It is easy to run 
away from Donnie,’ Milo panted. “I 
suppose he is beginning to call us 
now.’’ 

The boys played in the attic until 
they heard big drops of rain pattering 
on the roof above their heads. ‘I may 
as well stay now until it stops raining,”’ 
Milo declared. 

“It was a big rain,’ the boy thought 
on the way home a half an hour later. 
There were pools of water standing in 
the street. 

Milo was opening the door at home, 
when he suddenly remembered the pic- 
tures and animal-books that he and 
Frank had left out in the yard. In 
hurrying to slip away from Donnie they 
had forgotten to take them in. ‘‘Oh, our 
animal-books!” the boy exclaimed. 
“They will be spoiled now.” 

“S-s-s-sh,’’ warned his mother, lift- 
ing her hand. Pointing to the couch, 
where Donnie lay asleep, she added, 
“He brought your things in when it be- 
gan to rain, and he slipped down with 
the big load and bumped his head.” 

Milo glanced at his little brother, 
with the red bump still showing on 
his forehead, and then at the books and 
the box of pictures that were safe and 
dry on a chair near-by. 

“Donnie thinks his big brother is 
wonderful,’’ mother said to Milo. ‘“‘And 
because he loves you so, he would do 
anything to help you.”’ 

Milo listened soberly. He loved his 
little brother, too. But he was remem- 
bering now how often he forgot to help 
the little fellow. 

The next minute he was opening the 
picture-box. He took out the big brown 
camel with the blue saddle, and placed 
it where his little brother would see 
it as soon as he woke up. 

“He can have that camel,’”’ Milo said. 
“Donnie is too little to make an animal- 
book, but Frank and I can make one 
for him.’’—Story World. 


in a bright red coat 


z 
& Personal Notes 


The Rev. Gardiner C. Tucker, of Mo- 
bile, Alabama, was guest of honor at 
a dinner given by his Churchmen. 
is eighty-three years of age, and has 
been rector of St. John’s Church since 


1885. He still runs this large parish 
without an assistant. He has three 
sons in the ministry, Gardiner L. 


Tucker of Houma, La., Irwin St. John — 


Tucker of Chicago, and Royal K. Tucker 
of Brunswick, Ga. 

The Rev. Welles M. Partridge, 
“Wather Partridge,”’ itinerant missioner, 
was the preacher at St. Thomas’ 
Church, Isle of Hope, Georgia, the,Rey. 
Robert, H. Daniell, vicar, on; Epiphany 
Sunday... Father;Partridge. and his dog, 
Spot, have been spending several days 
in Savannah on their way to Florida. 
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Clerical Changes. 

The Rev. Robert H. Gamble, in charge 
of Christ Church Parish Missions of 
Fairmont, West Virginia, will become 
priest-in-charge of Holy Trinity Mission, 
Logan, W. Va., of the Diocese of West 
Virginia, to become effective January 
29, 1935. New address, Holy Trinity 


Mission, Logan, W. Va. 


For the Church | 


R.GEISSLER.INC. 
450 SIXTH AVE.NEAR {0 th ST. NEW YORI 
Church Furnishings 
IN CARVED WOOD AND |i Gi 


MARBLE-BRASS «SILVER |(7] 
BE| FABRICS + WINDOWS \y 


CHOIR VESTMENTS 


Cassocks, Cottas and Caps. Special low 

prices. Samples and prices on request. 
Poplin Canterbury Caps, $1.00 each. 
Paper Patterns for Choir and Church. 
Vestments for sale, 


HENRY HAYTER, 8205 Riverside Drive, 
Box 618, Rte. 1, St. Petersburg, Fla. 


A Church Furnishings 


Gold, Silver and Brass 
Church and Chancel Furniture 


Write for Catalogue 
for Episcopal Churches 


W. & E. SCHMIDT CO. 


308 Third Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


FLOWERS BY WIRE EVERYWHERE 


LOLVISt 


RICHMOND, VA. 


115 E Main St. 
24 E,. Grace St 


CONFIRMATION 
PAPERS 


By 
CANON F. E. HOWITT 


. Confirmation and Baptism. 
. Baptism and the Christian Covenant. 
. The Baptismal Covenant— Repentance. 


. The Beptismal Covenani—Faith and the 
Faith. 


. The Baptismal Covenant—The Faith. 
. The Baptismal Covenant—Obedience. 
. The Lord's Supper. 

The Means of Grace. 


OPNOn Pon 


A series of informing pamphlets compiled 
by Canon F. E. Howitt wlan d have an in- 
estimable value in instructing those who con- 
template membership in the Church, and for 
impressing the already confirmed with the 
sacredness and meaning of this holy ritual. 
Price, single pamphlet, each....... .. 5 cents 
Complete set of eight.............. 25 cents 


Order from 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN 
COMPANY 


Richmond, Va. 
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Educational 


| The General Theological 
Seminary 


CHELSEA SQUARE, NEW YORK 


The next Academic year begins on the last 
Wednesday in September 

Special students admitted and Graduate 
Courses for graduates of other Theological 
Seminaries ae 

The requirements for admission and other 
articulare can be had from THE DEAN, 
Chelaesa Square, New York, N. Y 


SHENANDOAH VALIEY ACADEMY 


Certificates accepted by universities, 
colleges, West Point, Annapolis. The 
Academy’s experienced teachers, eultural 


limited numbers, military 
discipline it to prepare boys to 
succeed in college. For catalogue write: 
Col. B. M. Roszel, Supt., Winchester, Va. 


ST. MARGARET'S SCHOOL 


TAPPAHANNOCK, WIRGINIA. 

A Church School for girls. Boarding 
Department limited to 70. Colleeg Pre- 
paratory Course and Intermediate Grades. 
Athletics. Very moderate cost. 

Country life and simplicity without iso- 
lation. Beautiful grounds on Rappahan- 
nock River. Three dormitories for differ- 
ent stages. 

EDITH LATANH, Headmistress. 


atmosphere. 
enable 


ST. CHRISTOPHER'S === 


A Church Boarding and Day School 

Healthful, beautiful and his- 

toric surroundings. Boarding De- 

partment limited to 50 hoys. Rate, 

$650. Reduction to sons of clergy- 

men and missionaries. Illustrated 

The Beckford School 
WOODSTOCK, VIRGINTA. 

A school for younger boys. Second 

Zrade through Junior High School. On 

modern farm in Shenandoah Valley. Sum- 


catalogue on request. 

REV. C. GG.’ CHAMBERLAYNE, 
mer camp. Limited enrollment. Fifty 
dollars monthly. 


Ph. D., LL. D., Headmaster, 
Richmond, Virginia. 
EDMUND BURKE WHELAN, 
Headmaster. 


Che Bishop Payne 
Divinity School 


The accredited Seminary of the Church for 
training colored men for the ministry. The 
curriculum covers the full course for Deacons 
and Priest’s Orders. The degree of D. D. 
awarded. 

For cataiogue and information, apply to 

Rey. F. G. Ribble, M. A., D. D., Dean 
Petersburg, Va. 


The Virginia Theological 
Seminary 


ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 
For catalogue and other information, 
Address THE DEAN 


The Episcopal Theological School 


Cambridge, 


Affiliated with Harvard University. 
Dean H. B. Washburn, 3 Mason Street. 


Massachusetts. 
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Ordinations. 
The Rev. Edward R. A. Green, dea- 
con, was ordained to the priesthood by 


the Rt. Rev. Herman Page, D. D., 
Bishop of Michigan, in St. Peter’s 
Church, Tecumseh, Michigan, on the 


morning of Thursday, January 17. A 
luncheon to which the clergy of the 
diocese had been invited was served in 
the parish house following the service. 
The sermon was preached by the Rey. 
Cee Ls Ramsay, rectors Ole steals 
Church, Jackson, and the Candidate 
was presented by the Ven. Leonard P. 
Hagger, Archdeacon of the Diocese. 

Mr. Green is a native of Michigan, 
having entered the ministry from St. 
Paul’s Church, Lansing. He was edu- 
cated at the Michigan State College and 
the Seabury-Western Theological Semi- 
nary at Evanston, Illinois. He was or- 
dained to the Diaconate by Bishop Page 
last June, and assumed charge of St. 
Peter’s Church, Tecumseh, on Septem- 
ber 1. 


* * * 
Deaths, 


The Rev. Ambrose D. Gringg, a re- 
tired clergyman of the Missionary Dis- 
trict of Kyoto, Japan, died on Decem- 
ber 19. After his graduation from 
Yale Divinity School in 1878, Mr. Gring 
went to Japan as a missionary of the 
Reformed Church in the United States. 
In 1891 he was ordained to the diaco- 
nate of the Episcopal Church, and in 
the following year to the priesthood 
by Bishop Rulison of the Diocese of 
Central Pennsylvania. During his prep- 
aration for the ministry of the Episco- 
pal Church he was in charge of the 
church at Forrest City, Penn. In 1892 
he returned to Japan and for several 
years served in Kyoto in connection 
with Holy Trinity Mission. As the 
work in the great central city of Kyoto 
developed, Mr. Gring moved forward 
to the West Coast and for the latter 
years of his service in Japan he did 
pioneer work in West Coast cities, such 
as Kanazawa, Miadsu, Kayo, Maizura 
and Obama. 

In 1908 Mr. Gring retired to the 
United States, taking such occasional 
duty as his health permitted. All of 
the stations on the West Coast in 
which he served are now under the care 
of Japanese clergy, while Holy Trinity 
Church, Kyoto, has become the chapel 
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$1.00 a year, payment with order. 
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Divinity School 


Of theProtestant Episcopal Church 
in Philadelphia 
42nd and Locust Streets 
Graduate Courses in Theology. Privi- 
leges at the University of Pennsylvania 
5 Address: The Rev. G. G. Bartlett, D. D 
ean. 
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for St. Agnes’ School, the congregation 
which formerly used it having trans- 
ferred to a new and more advantageous 
site elsewhere in the city. 


CAUTHORNE PAPER COMPANY 


The South's Most Progressive Paper House 
ALL GRADES OF PRINTING AND 
WRAPPING PAPERS 
Richmond, Va. 


This paper is printed on paper supplied 
by the Cauthorne Paper Company. 
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Some Important Facts in 
English Church History 


EXAMINED AND REVIEWED 
By 
REV. W. P. WITSELL, D. D. 


This 1s an illuminating and instruec- 
tive review of the history of the Epis- 
copal Church in England from the ear- 
liest records, with commentaries on the 
book with the above title compiled by 
the Rev. C. L. Wells, D. D., of Sewanee, 
Tenn. 

As a digest of the records of the es- 
tablishment and growth of the Church; 
its maintenance and continuity of exist- 
ence as an independent religious body 
amid the vicissitudes of early English 
politics, and efforts of outside interfer- 
ence, this review affords a valuable 
fund of information to churchmen. 

In pamphlet form, 
Price, 25 cents 
For sale by 
SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN CO. 
Richmond, Va. ~° 


When answering advertisements 
mention this paper. Thus you will 
aid us in securing more advertis- 
ing patron.ge. yr 
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St. Thomas’ Church, Bath, North Carolina. 
Built 1734. 


ST. THOMAS’ CHURCH. 
Ada Satterthwaite Bragg. 
The Old Church stands a monument 
To the good men of the past, 
Showing us the way of life 
That is moving on so fast. 


Many of us are trying 

To move faster than we should, 
With only time for moving, 

And none for being good. 


Once, as down through the ages 
That seemed drifting’ by so slow, 

This old church was deserted, 
With never a man to go. 


Inside its battered ruins, 
And there was none to tell 

Of the work of our forefathers, 
Who had builded it so well. 


So it sheltered the cattle 
Of all the neigh'borhood 
From the wintry winds, a trying 
To do the world some good. 


The bell had been all broken, 
So that it wouldn’t ring. 
Death had silenced the voices 

So that they couldn’t sing. 


God sent men to repair the Church, 
His Kingdom to represent. 


When fixed as it was builded, 
We will then be content. 


LETTERS TO THE 
EDITOR 


“Rireproot.”’ 


Mr. Editor: 

During summer vacation from the 
Virginia Seminary in 1911, I assisted 
the Ellis family in moving from Elkton, 
Va., to the Settlement House at Yancey, 
Va. Joe, Junior, and I operated a 
spring wagon in carrying loads to the 
new headquarters of the West Blue 
Ridge Mountain Mission. One load con- 
sisted of barrels, ‘boxes and bales of 
old papers and magazines. Mrs. Ellis 
was averse to finding storage for these 
in the new house, so en route some fell 
by the wayside. Going over the same 
road: next: day we discovered that all 
the scattered magazines and papers had 
disappeared except the Southern 
Churchman. 

Some time later I was calling on the 
late Bishop Gibson in Richmond and 
told him the above story. He laughed 
heartily and said: ‘I never knew be- 
fore than the Southern Churchman was 
fireproof.’’ 

Thank you for sending me a copy of 
your anniversary number. I congratu- 
late you on surviving all the struggles 
of the past century, and hope that in 
the century ahead you will always be 
“Fireproof” against all depressions, 
both financial and spiritual. 

May your good motto: ‘‘Catholic for 
every truth of God; Protestant against 
every error of man’’ ‘become the motto 
of the whole Church. 

Rev. G. V. Bell, 

Diocese of Maine. 

* * as 

to the friends of peace in Amer- 
ica my greetings. We need to be re- 
minded of our common baptism of one 
free faith at a time like the present 
when we are trying to unite in the es- 
esentially religious task of establishing, 
if possible on a permanent basis, the 
peace of Mankind throughout the 
world!’’—Prime Minister Ramsey Mac- 
Donald. i 


“Carry 


Jesus was forever 
down, that from 


breaking fences 
the north and the 


south and the east and the west men 


might come into the Kingdom of God. 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN 


THOUGHTS for the 
THOUGHTFUL 


“Jesus is the way; He is» the only 
way; the way out, the way up and the 
way on.” 


“God hath kindled thy Light. 
Let some bright beams fall on the 
world 
Around thee, ere thou die.”’ 


No one is so little qualified to criticize 
as the habitual critic. 


“He who has learned how to pray 
aright has discovered the secret of a 
holy life.’’ 


The facts of life confirm the hope, 
That in a world of larger scope, 
What here is faithfully begun 
Will be completed, not undone. 
—T. E.. Ruth. 


Thy eye can make the world dark or 
bright for thee; as thou look’st on it, 
it will weep or laugh.—Ruckert. 


Any nobleness begins at once to re- 
fine a man’s features; any meanness or 
sensuality, to imbrute them. —Tho- 
reau. 


“We shall see no great further ad- 
vance in public righteousness without 
a great advance in personal holiness.” 


“Our business is not to defend the 
truth but to proclaim it.’’ : 


“There are times in history when de- 
cisive and courageous action is the only 
safe course to pursue; when it is high 
time that what is said to be desirable 
should be done, and done without delay. 
—Why need we be patient if we believe 
that the Holy Spirit presses on the 
hearts of men?’’—Rev. H. H. L. Shep- 
ard. 


“Tf you go to church, the minute the 
service begins you will hear prose that 
is lovelier than any music that has been 
written. Shakespeare and the BHliza- 
bethans wrote prose that’ is lovely 
enough, but the sheer aesthetic pleas- 
ure which an intelligent man can get 
out of the whole of Shakespeare’s works 
is as nothing to the delight which he 
will find in the English Prayer Book.’’ 
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Social Security and The Church. 

The Third Sunday after Epiphany has been chosen 
by the Chureh as a day in which to emphasize Social 
Service. Surely this is right, for any ideas of. real 
social service have been born since Christ gave Him- 
self to the world and in the actual serving of people 
we realize the practical in the Christian religion. 

Ideas of service still are those which the saints ,of 
old recognized as coming from the Christ. Methods 
have changed with the changing years, but the inspira- 
tion to service remains the same. In fact, the only 
permanent thing in social work is the inspiration, 
and the only permanent good would seem to be that 
which comes from a religious sense generated by the 
Spirit of Christ. 

To the average parish, social service often seems to 
be a hard part of the program to actually work out. 
Possibly this is because we think of social service as 
being only effective with a certain class of people, when 
in reality the whole race need 
service. Maybe the rich man can pay for that which 
the poor man must accept from the endowments or 
charity of others, but such work as ‘‘family service’’ 
is certainly not limited to any group and many of our 
wealthiest people in America today need servicing as 
much as the poorest of our poor. 

To the ordinary parish, with very limited means of 
support, there comes a question whether any actual 
servicing should be done at all. Inadequate means 
and artless service have often done more harm than 
good. But in every American community there comes 
the opportunity to cooperate and interpret the work 
of the agencies, either private or governmental, and 
in the work of cooperation and interpretation the 
Church can play a great role. Few families ever need 
servicing that do not need servicing along spiritual 
lines, while today many good people need teaching 
in the very funamentals of real living. Until the mass 
of Americans can feel real security of life, most of our 
evil problems of every kind will remain unsolved. Any 
very ordinary parish ean do great work for the Master 
in this cooperation and interpretation. 

- Of course, the security of the client will never be 
realized until the security of the trained social worker 
is assured. If more sermons were preached on the 
néed‘oftrained workers and more sympathy expressed 
‘by Christian ministers for this great’ group, the se 


is in of good social 


‘curity would be a fact—and in such work lies our 


greatest opportunity in the Church today. 


Boyd Vincent. 

The death of Bishop Vincent, our oldest bishop in 
point of consecration, reminds us of the great progress 
which this Chureh has made in the last fifty years, 
and which in many ways was the result of Bishop 


Vineent’s leadership. 


Coming from a family that has been notable in 


educational and religious leadership, Bishop Vincent 
has been called by some the first modern bishop. Pos- 
sibly this was because he was one of the first to realize 
that the better business methods being introduced into 
America could be consecrated to the use of the Church 
as well, and certainly he was one of the first bishops 
to imsist upon survey and inquiry rather than senti- 


ment in the promotion of new work. 


Bishop Vincent has been called a ‘‘ broad’? church- 


man, and in the true meaning of that word he could 
be so classified. For his broadness was of the type 
that with honest inquiry tried to find that which was 


best in all schools of thought. He was not narrow 


enough to discourage a sisterhood, but he never al- 
lowed such orders to be merely little domestic refuges 
for church millinery to be displayed. 


It was Bishop Vincent who saw the change in city 


populations on the way long before most men realized 
the new era. He carefully saw to it that his leading 
downtown church in his largest city should assume 
a new leadership along lnes of real development that 
would make it a force in the newer city’s life, and it 
is not taking away from the wonderful ministry of 
Dr. Frank Nelson to say that much of his success was 
due to the influence and sympathy of Bishop Vincent. 


The fine leadership being displayed at present in 
the Diocese of Southern Ohio had its first inspiration 
in the episcopate of Bishop Vincent. A real morale 
based upon fellowship and realization of a common 
task was ever present in the ministry of his diocese, 
and petty jealousies and quarrels amongst his clergy 
were conspicuous by absence. More and more it has 
been realized that such a spirit is the truer Christian 
spirit and that ministries of real meaning and aceom- 


“plishment: ean ‘be the result when true fellowship and 


service afte always present. The Church owes much 
to Bishop Vincent for a demonstration of this reality. 
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Church and World Problems as Others See Them 


The Naval Talks Adjourned. 
From “The Record’, December 28, 1934. 

The ‘‘conversations’’ between representatives of 
Great Britain, the United States.and Japan on the sub- 
ject of the limitations of their respective navies have 
been adjourned indefinitely. The official view is merely 
that no decision has yet been reached, but the obvious 
crux is that Japan demands a parity of naval strength 
instead of her proportion of three to five of the other 
two. It must not be forgotten that the army and navy 
of Japan are directly responsible to the Emperor alone. 
In other words they are practically independent of 
the Japanese Cabinet. They are full of patriotic zeal, 
and have the memory of their defeat of Russia, and 
more recently of their having successfully flaunted the 
directions of the League of Nations in regard to Man- 
churia. That the present naval treaty will be de- 
nounced seems almost certain, but the consequent line 
of action is not clear. We ourselves must consult the 
Dominions, for we cannot now expect them to accept 
without consideration any line of foreign policy which 
affects them. It is to some extent reassuring to remem- 
ber that the Four-Power Pact, under which Britain, 
Japan, France and Italy agreed to respect each other’s 
insular possessions in the Pacific, still remains in force 
as does also the Briand-Kellogg Pact by which Japan, 
as well as the other signatories, agreed not to resort 
to war as a matter of policy. 


A Great Day for Jesus Christ. 
From “The Presbyterian Banner”, January 17, 1935. 

The recent meeting in Dayton, Ohio, of the Federal 
Council of Churches was unusually well attended and 
its deliberations and results were accounted of great 
importance. This united body of Protestantism sup- 
ported by about thirty denominations speaks for Prot- 
estantism more representatively than any other body 
and its president for the time being speaks with a de- 
gree of authority above that of any other Protestant 
minister. The retiring president this year was Presi- 
dent Albert W. Beavans, of the Colegate-Rochester 
Divinity School, and in his address he delivered a 
message that made a deep impression and set a goal 
to be kept in view in these changing times. A brief 
quotation will show its main theme: ‘‘This should be 
a great time for the Church of Jesus Christ. Other 
organizations may fear change and may plead for the 
status quo; the Church never can if it is true to its 
best. No institution should feel the thrill of a period 
of change as should the Church. Its golden age is in 
the morrow. It was taught by its Founder to abound 
in hope, continuously to struggle, believing that a bet- 
ter goal can be attained. A great block of Christians 
in any society ought to exert a terrific tension within 
that society, pulling it away from things as they are 
and in the direction of things as they ought to be. 
If that result is not achieved, it is pathetic; if it is 
attained, it is normal.’’ He urged that the united 
churches should seize upon the plastic and changing 
situation in our civilization and swing it toward the 
purpose and the will of God. ‘‘The forces that are 
wrecking American civilization are not respecters of 
denominations. There is no method that will work 
to conquer them that should not be used by all.’’ 

The principle and ideal contained in this picture of 
the work and need of the church in this plastic and 
perilous time will be admitted all around, but the dit- 
ficulty and the point of differences in our churches will 
be the concrete goals and methods of its application. 
Just what should the church do and how should it set 
about doing this thing that ‘‘will swing it toward the 
purpose and the will of God?’’ The difficulty starts 


with this ultimate goal, for who can tell us so that we 
shall all agree as to what is ‘‘the purpose and the 
will of God?’’ The danger that has always beset and 
divided the church is in determining and deciding 
this very point.. The Roman Catholics say that the 
Pope will tell us this, and Protestantism has any num- 
ber of popes that will kindly offer us the same service. 

This difficulty, however, is not fatal but is one that 
attends human endeavor in all fields. Just now are 
we not perplexed and almost paralyzed with any num- 
ber of discordant ‘‘plans’’ for leading us out of the 
depression? The church has far more harmony and 
unity in its field than has polities or sociology or psy- 
chology. The main thing for us as Christians is to 
unite and concentrate on the central objective of the 
church and not be drawn off and our forces divided 
and dissipated on side issues. 

Dr. Beavens refers to the Founder of our faith and 
we look into the gospels to see what he was doing. He 
kept largely aloof from political and sociological af- 
fairs that were surging around him like a boiling sea 
and fixed his attention and teaching on the inner life 
of man more than upon his circumstances. The Ser- 
mon on the Mount was his platform and plan for his 
kingdom and the opening beatitudes embodied its es- 
sential elements. Over and over again He taught 
that His Kingdom was not of this world and was not 
meat and drink, work and wages, but is within us 
as a state of mind and heart. 

The church should concentrate upon this spiritual 
goal and teaching and preach the gospel of repentance 
and obedience and righteousness and peace. As we 
read the topics of the sermons announced in our 
churches and the volumes of sermons issuing from 
the press and read the deliverances of many church 
assemblies we cannot but wonder whether the church is 
not drifting off from its main message and mission 
into subordinate fields where it does not speak with 
authority and where its voice is lost in a confusion of 
words. In its own field the church has a great oppor- 
tunity to propagate and emphasize the fundamental 
spiritual principles that underlie and promote all hu- 


-man welfare. 


Morals of the Movies. 
Irom “The Living Church”, January 19, 1935. 


Walter Lippmann, that keen observer of the con- 
temporary world, has hit the nail on the head in a re- 
cent article on the movies in his syndicated column, 
Today and Tomorrow. He points out that censorship, 
whether that of law or of public opinion, inevitably 
tends to concern itself with the minutiae of mechanical 
rules, and by its very nature is powerless in the inde- 
finable but highly important realm of taste. ‘‘I would 
rest reform of the movies,’’ he says, ‘‘on this basic 
principle: that audiences shall have a greater freedom 
to choose their pictures and that artists and producers 
shall have greater freedom to make pictures.’’? Under 
the present system, with a few large producers con- 
trolling the industry and enforcing their dicta through 
the pernicious methods of block-booking and blind-sell- 
ings no such freedom of choice is possible. The Legion 
of Decency has already accomplished a good deal by 
making the public conscious of the menace of the 
movies, and by enforcing with some semblance of suc- 
cess a minimum standard of decency. If it is to con- 
solidate these gains and make further progress, it 
must cut deeper and attack the very foundation of the 
present monopolistic status of the industry. It is an-— 
other chapter in the old struggle between the over- 
powerful corporation and the long-sufferin 
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THE THOUSANDFOLD PAGE 


ARCHDEACON FREDERICK W. NEVE, D. D. 


The Children of Light 


An Interpretation. 


I do believe Christ can bestow 

Upon this earth a sunlit glow, 

Which will make life a glorious thing, 
And every child of God a king. 


There is every reason to believe that if Christ, as 
the Light of the World, were allowed to fill it with 
His Light, the world would be a very much better 
and happier place than it is now. For Christ came 
into the world to manifest the Love of God, and the 
Love of God is the sunshine of the soul. If that sun- 
shine were always present with us in such a way as 
to make us constantly conscious of its presence, our 
lives would be lifted to a much higher plane, and we 
should be far happier than. we are now. 

The Love of God Ever Present. 

This should certainly be the case, for the light of 
God’s Love is always shining, whether we are con- 
scious of it or not. We know, for instance, that no 
matter how gloomy the day may be, the sun is still 
shining above the clouds, and that if we were above 
them there would be nothing to prevent us from see- 
ing the sun and rejoicing in its light. And so it is 
with the Love of God as revealed to us in Jesus Christ. 
‘*« Jesus Christ, the same yesterday and today and for- 
ever,’’ is the eternal manifestation to us of the divine 
love, though clouds of doubt or despondency may hide 
the light of His Presence from us. We know that this 
is not due to the withdrawal of His Presence, but that 
we have allowed something to come in between Him 
and us, leaving us in the shadows and not in the 
light. 


Why should we dwell ’midst clouds of fear 
When glorious sunlight is so near; 

Or in the gloom of doubt be found, 

When love encircles us around? 


Why indeed? The clouds which hide the rays of the 
sun from us are due to circumstances over which we 
have no control. Even though the Weather Bureau 
can predict for us what the weather is going to be, 
there is no power even there to prevent the clouds 
from forming, or to drive them away, so that we can 
see the sun. 
us the Heavenly Light are of our own creation, and 
we are responsible for the fact that the glory of the 
divine love is obscured and no longer shines into our 
hearts. We may say that these clouds of doubt and 
despondency are, after all, due to circumstances which 
we have done nothing to bring about. But nevertiie- 
less we are responsible for allowing these circumstances 
to disturb and weaken our confidence in God, and our 
assurance of His constant love for us, no matter what 
our circumstances may be. The consciousness that 
love encircles us around should serve as a shield of 
faith, which should protect us from the doubts and 
discouragements which assail us. 


Let us put on our armor bright, 
And shine as children of the light; 

The shadows soon will fade away, 
As at the coming of the day. 


The clouds, however, which hide from ~ 


If we refuse to allow our faith in Gods love to be 
dimmed and obscured, it serves as a shield to protect 
us from doubt and discouragement, and at the same 
time it will shine out and reflect the light of the divine 
Presence, and thus bear witness to the world that 
our religion is a reality which cannot be weakened by 
any discouragement which we may have to meet with. 


For Christ has bidden us to shine, 
And thus reveal His love divine, 
That all the world may come to see 
What life on earth can really be. 


In this verse we come back to what was stated at 
the beginning. There is every assurance that Christ 
has the power to enable us to walk in the light of His 
Presence, which means in the consciousness of the Love 
of God as a perpetual experience. This being so, it is 
our duty as well as our wonderful privilege, to make 
manifest to the world what life can really be when 
lived in His Presence. 


A Place in the Sun. 

What the world needs more than anything else at 
the present time is more of the Heavenly Light of the 
Love of God, as reflected from the lives of Christ’s 
followers. As Christ manifested it so may they, though 
of course in a lesser degree. So far as this spiritual 
sunshine is concerned, We are living now rather in the 
twilight than in the full light of day. What Christians 
have the power to give to the world is such a measure 
of the spiritual sunlight as will make this earth a very 
different place from what it is now. Life may be made 
a glorious thing, and Christians are the ones who 
must lead the way to this happier and more blessed ex- 
perience. If they could manifest it to the world, 
there is no question but that the world will want to 
share it, just as the world turned to Christianity when 
it saw in it the possibility of a higher and more joyous 
and blessed life than its own. 


THE OMNIPRESENCE OF LOVE. 


If God is Love, then love is everywhere, 
And sheds the glow of dawn on black despair, 
Turning the night of gloom to daylight fair. 


If God is Love, then love doth ever wait 
Upon man’s need; it is fair Eden’s gate 
Through which he flees and finds a happier state. 


If God is Love, then sins that bar the way 
To His own presence, soon must pass away 
When man doth humbly turn to God and pray. 


If God is Love, then love doth seek to share 
The sorrow and the burden of man’s care, 
For Christ the King of Love, the cross did bear. 


If God is Love, then death itself must be 
Not foe, but kindly friend to set us free, 
That man the blessedness of God may see. 


Frederick W. Neve. 
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Two Hundredth Anniversary of St. Thomas’ Church 


Bath, 
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Historical Address Delivered September 20, 1934. 


By the Rev. George MacLaren Brydon, D. D. 


I feel very keenly a sense of pr ivilege in speaking 
today. on the two hundredth anniversary of this old 
building. Standing as it does removed from the throb- 
bing centers of the life of today, small and severely 
plain as contrasted with the architecturally beautiful 
and elaborately furnished church buildings of modern 
erection, it shines with a spiritual beauty and glory 
which make it sacred and a thing apart. It is not 
merely a relic of by-gone days. In its aged and weath- 
ered appearance after the storms of two hundred 
years, in its grass covered church yard, where lie 
the bodies of men and women who lived and labored, 
who fought and died to establish and develop the 
abounding life which we have inherited ; in the memor- 
ies of the stirring events of war and calmer days of 
peace which became vocal through all the silences 
of its aged walls; it speaks in commanding voice of the 
things that are eternal—of the faith in which our fore- 
fathers lived, and which has been the lantern to our 
feet, the soul of the developing and growing civiliza- 
tion of our American people. One can indeed look 
back beyond the day when the foundations of this 
building were newly laid, back to the establishment 
of the parish, back to the first church at Jamestown, 
back to the little church building erected of logs on 
Roanoke Island, in which the first American-born Eng- 
lish child was brought to its baptism imto the Chris- 
_tian faith, and realize that they are all evidences of one 
great fundamental and abiding fact—the establish- 
ment in the life of the American branch of the Eng- 
lish-speaking ae of the Mother Church of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. . Thomas’ Church ‘does not stand 
alone in bearing w eee to that fact. Through the 


Tidewater Counties of all our Southern States from 
Maryland to Georgia stand the occasional church 


buildings of the colonial era and the many, many sites 
where stood the churches of the earlier days which 
served their generations and crumbled to their fall, 
all of them speaking to the passing generations of the 
Chureh which brought the Christian religion along 
with the first English settlers, the Church as it had 
been developed under the genious of the English race. 
We can with truth speak of it as the Mother Church 
of all the Southern Colonies. It was here in our Ameri- 
can life from the beginning, in days when all the set- 
tlers acknowledged allegiance and looked to it for 
spiritual guidanee and strength and learned from its 
formularies the eternal principles of justice and right- 
eousness and truth. In the passing of the years, wave 
after wave of spiritual emigration have carried many 
of her children out from under her ministrations to 
form the newer and frequently more populous denomi- 
nations and sects of our modern life. And while we 
ean truly thank God for the work they have done in 
preaching the Christian faith and extending the Mas- 
ter’s Kingdom among men, in helping to form the 
Christian character and ideals of our people, in hold- 
ing up the Christ in fields in which it has not been 
permitted to us to labor; can we not look upon them 
as fellow-laborers today in one common field, sharing 
in one common task of bringing men to God? The 

task first given to the Mother Church alone—eall it the 
Chureh of England—of the Colonial period, the Epis- 
eopal Church of our independent. national existence, 
has been divided. now among many workers: but the 
Mother Church still stands in our life with its renewed 
and growing strength, with its memories of past vicis- 


situdes, failures, weaknesses, successes, with its old,. 
cld churches as evidences of its continuing existence,. 
with its ages-old forms of prayer and praise, the ex- 
pression of nineteen hundred years of Christian faith. 
The Old Church still has its work to do, and a con- 
stantly growing field in our own generation. It still 
has its contribution, and an essentially important one 
to make to the advancing Christian civilization. With. 
its roots in all the racial Christian past it ean, nay 
it must, look forward with faith and earnest prayer 
to ever greater and widening fields of usefulness and 
ministration to all people in the days to come. 

It could not but happen in the case of two greati 
adjoining sister states as Virginia and North Caro-. 
lina formed of the same stock that there should be: 
in the passing of the years many and varied lines of 
inter-relationship and mutual influence and reaction. 
It is interesting to note the number of these cases in 
the colonial period as indeed in later times to our~ 
own day where ministers of the Church spent part of 
their lives in the one Colony and part in the other. 
Such a one was John Garzia, the first minister who- 
served in this old building. He came to Virginia in. 
1724, and became the minister of Elizabeth City Par-- 
ish, Norfolk County. After serving in Virginia for> 
ten years he came to this Parish of St. Thomas in 1734 
and remained for ten years, serving for five years ‘as- 
incumbent of the parish and for the remaining five,.- 
adding the duties of an itinerant missionary of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. We know . 
so little of his record. You have his chalice that 
he gave to this church, one, of your most precious:rel-— 
ics. We know that he died in 1744, as the result 
of a fall from his horse while visiting the sick. And | 
that. is all we know. He was of foreign birth and’ 
upbringing; his name would indicate that he was a 
Spaniard, The Rev. George Whitefield, writing to the 
Bishop of Oxford in 1741, after visiting churches in 
North Carolina, said: ‘‘Mr. Garzia can scarce speak 
English.’? We may think of him, therefore, as labor-~ 
ing during his twenty years’ ministry in America: 
under the handicap of a language which did not come- 
easily to his tongue. He was not the only minister- 
who suffered from that handicap. The Rev. Lewis. 
Latane, the Huguenot priest of Essex County, grad- 
uate of Oxford though he was, suffered during a long 
and faithful ministry from the inability to speak Eng- 
lish with fluency. And doubtless other Huguenot 
clergy who came to the charge of parishes in America 
had the same difficulty. There was in the ministry in- 
Virginia another Spaniard, Anthony Gavin, a former 
Jesuit priest and noted for his missionary labors in 
the mountains of Virginia, who came about the time: 
that John Garzia went to North Carolina. Perhaps 
John Garzia, also, like Anthony Gavin, had been in 
the priesthood of the Roman Catholic Church and had 
been converted to the Protestant faith. In spite, how- 
ever, of their difficulty in using the English language 
our Church owes a debt of gratitude for the faithful 
labors of the foreigners who came into its ministry. 

It is a noteworthy fact, and one from whieh we have: 
suffered for many years, that the real history of the. 
colonial period of our Church in the Southern States. 
has never been written. My experience of over twenty 
years’ work in searching out facts from original doeu-. 
es bearing’ on the record of the Colonial Church’ 

n Virginia’ hag shown how sadly our history has ‘Sega 
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misstated and how utterly at variance with the facts 
revealed by countless documents are the generally held 
opinions of conditions in the Colonial Church. The 
belief, for instance, generally accepted for the past hun- 
dred years that the vast majority of the clergy of 
the Church of England who came to Virginia and 
other Southern Colonies in which the Chureh was estab- 
lished were men of unworthy and sinful lives, and that 
vital religion was dead wherever the Established 
Church was predominant; whereas we have today 
abundant records to show how strong the Church 
was in the affections of the people, how widespread was 
its work and how comparatively few were the actually 
unworthy ministers. Because most of the clergy in 
parishes in the Northern Colonies were Tories during 
the American Revolution, it is commonly held that the 
clergy in the Southern Colonies were Tories also. A 
prominent writer on American history in a lecture 
delivered a few years ago stated boldly that ‘‘most 
of the clergy of the Church of England in the Northern 
‘Colonies were Tories, and while some of the clergy 
in the Southern Colonies sided with the, American 
Cause, their characters were such and they, were held 
in such low estimation that nobody cared especially 
which way they sided.’’ (I quote from memory.), The 
actual facts as to Virginia, as shown by actual ree- 
ord, are that considerably over 80 per cent of the clergy 
in the new Commonwealth were loyal to the American 
‘Cause, and they were held in such high. estimation 
and their influence and services were considered of 
so great value that, in twenty of the sixty counties in 
the state the rector of a parish or some other minister 
living in the county was elected by the people a,mem- 
ber of the County Committee of Safety. I wonder 
if: what was true of Virginia was not true also. in 
‘greater or less degree of the other Southern, Colonies in 
which the Church was established. 


These misconceptions have attained such widespread 
belief in part at least because of the partisan state- 
ments of historians of other religious ‘bodies which 
have entered into the life of our Southern States. 
But in far greater measure they are due tc the fact 
that our first Church historians, living in a_ period 
when our people were uninterested in the preserva- 
tion or study of historical records, had comparatively 
few historical documents and records available from 
which to draw their inferences and conclusions as com- 
pared with the far greater amount which has been 
brought to light since their day. Bishop Meade did in- 
valuable service in publishing data from the records 
‘which were available. And his earlier confrere, the 
Rev. Francis L. Hawks, did a service for which the 
‘whole Church should always be profoundly grateful 
in publishing histories of so many of our dioceses 
of Colonial origin. But beyond bare statements of 
facts drawn from the records available to these writ- 
cers, all their deductions and inferences, the pictures 
‘which they drew of conditions could be formed only 
from the documents made available to them and to the 
traditions handed down from father to son which 
-came to their ears. As far as Virginia is concerned, 
we now have available a very far greater mass of docu- 
mentary record than what he could make use of and 
consequently can draw from these origizaf sources 
a picture infinitely more creditable to the Colonial 
Church than the one that he and Dr. Hawks drew. I 
cannot but think that early documents and records 
brought to light in the past seventy-five years in the 
Carolinas and Georgia will, when carefully studied 
_and digested ‘by competent students, show the Colonial 
Church in fairer light and reveal a far worthier rec- 
ord than what is usually believed of it today. 


We cannot rest. content that this stigma of unworthi- 
ness and moral failure should, rest foreyer upon, the, 
‘Colonial history of the, Church in our Southern States. 
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Every diocese in these states owes it to the reputa- 
tion and honor of our Mother Church to raise up sons 
qualified as students to give the time to searching out 
all possible records in order that eventually her true 
history may be written. 

The turning point in the life of the Church in Amer- 
ica was the organization in 1701 of the first and great- 
est missionary society of the Anglican Church, the . 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, commonly known as the S. P. G. Prior to that 
date, or rather from 1624, when the London Company 
was dissolved, until 1701, there was no organization 
in England interested in selecting and sending to 
America the best equipped ministers. No one in au- 
thority in England with whom a minister facing the 
problems of a missionary field, might correspond as 
of right. The England which is today the wisest and 
ablest administrator of Colonial dependencies among 
the nations, was then engaged in developing her first 
colonies and was making the mistakes both in civil 
and ecclesiastical administration which eventually lost 
to her her first thirteen colonies—and ‘by which she 
learned a better way. The whole development of the © 
Church was at first of the most haphazard kind. It was 
established by law in Virginia and parishes were 
formed by civil authority, but there was no directing 
hand in ecclesiastical affairs. There was usually a lack 
of ministers, because no individual or group in England 
had authority to select the best type of ministers or 
to arouse an interest in Chureh affairs in the colonies. 
The Church grew in Virginia, because the legislature 
established new parishes as population increased, but 
then left it to the individual parishes to secure minis- 
ters as best they could. One can easily understand 
that misfit ministers sometimes came to the colonies 
alongside of others of worthier character. And with 
equal clearness it can be perceived that the Vestries 
found it necessary to protect their parishes from un- 
worthy ministers by refusing to induct but simply 
employing their parsons from year to year. Little 
by little the idea prevailed that parishes in America 
were under the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the Bishop 
of London, but it was not until about 1685 that the 
Bishop of London appointed any one with powers of 
a commissary to look after Chureh affairs and attempt 
to administer ecclesiastical discipline in any colony in~ 
America. With the appointment of Commissaries, slen- 
der as their actual authority was at best, with the 
establishment of William and Mary College in 1693 
for the education of ministers, and the organization 
of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
1701, Church matters in America began to show great 
and continued improvement and parishes began to be 
established in practically every American Colony. 

The S. P. G. never took any part in the support of 
parishes in Virginia, because there the Church was 
strongly established, but with the exception of that 
colony it has been the nursing mother of the Church 
throughout the rest of the colonies, and to her the 
Church in the United States owes the strength which 
enabled it to organize as a National Church after the 
Revolution. 

(To be continued.) 


SOLI DEO GLORIA. 
There is no love so great, so pure, 
As that which made my Lord endure 
The agqny of pain and grief 
To give my cursed soul relief, 
That made Him shoulder all the blame 
Of my transgression, guilt and shame. 
He—sinless—suffered in my stead 
To raise again my humbled head. 
To Him—whom angel hosts adore— 
Be praise and glorv—evermore. 

aN —The Banner. 
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The Church And The New Leisure 


By the Rev. Harry Watts, Chairman Social Service, Diocese of Colorado. 


A paper read at the Episcopal Social Work Conference. 


The easiest course would be to take a thoroughly 
pessimistic line. It would be easy to show that in the 
average city parish, while one-half of its people are 
suffering not only physical needs, but also the slow 
demoralization resulting from the unwanted leisure 
of what one writer calls ‘‘the spiritual prison of un- 
employment,’’ the other half has probably only the 
vaguest idea of what is meant by ‘‘the new leisure.’ 
It would be easy to generalize on the Church’s social 
conservatism, and her deadly fear of disturbing the 
status quo. It would be easy to assume that the Church 
is not using one-tenth of her resources, whether in 
man-power or in bricks and mortar, in the endeavor to 
meet this staggering problem of which we have been 
so suddenly made aware. In fact, when I wrote to 
some thirty or forty of the Diocesan Departments of 
Social Service in the endeavor to secure some helpful 
data for this paper, in a large majority of cases the 
replies which I received sounded just such a negative 
note. And yet, I think such a pessimism would be 
unwarranted and unfair, at least in part; for, when 
one considers the enormous size as well as the great 
complexity of the whole problem, when one sees how 
even the experts are pretty generally completely be- 
wildered by it, one takes courage in the conviction 
that usually it is Church people who are most keenly 
aware of it, and who are in the front ranks of those 
who are trying to find a solution (si sic omnia!) 

For, to say that. the problem is difficult and complex 
is the most common of commonplaces. Consider 
briefly some of its aspects: In the first place, this ‘‘new 
leisure’’ is not really ‘‘new’’, after all. We have al- 
ways had a certain percentage of the population—peo- 
ple who, as the result of unemployment, etc., had more 
leisure than they knew what to do with. It is merely 
that in the last hundred years or so this percentage 
has steadily increased, while in the last five years it 
has assumed such proportions that it could no longer 
possibly be ignored. Perhaps we in Colorado have 
been conscious of this fact a little longer than most 
other communities, because for twenty-five or thirty 
years our population has included a considerable num- 
ber of health-seekers, unable to work, or able to work 
only part time, and we have had to discover methods 
of preventing or arresting the demoralization conse- 
‘quent on such enforced leisure. (In parenthesis, let 
me add that groups of our Church people have been 
working in this field for many years, and in some 
cases have rendered really distinctive service.) 

Again, we shall no doubt agree that the ‘‘new leis- 
ure’’ is a menace to the more privileged classes, equally 
with those who are less privileged. It would be pleas- 
ant to believe that good homes and cultural surround- 
ings would solve the problem. Actually. almost any 
priest of experience will tell you that children of good 
homes are the very ones who most of the timc are to 
be found elsewhere—if they are to be found at all! He 
will also admit, I am sure, that very frequently the 
behavior problems in his Sunday School and other 
youth organizations are concerned more with those 
children who enjoy what are called ‘‘advantages’’ 
than with the very poor, and that in all probability 
a far greater number of the children of our ‘best 
families’’ would find themselves in the Juvenile Court, 
were it not for the social or political inftuence of par- 
ents and friends. What it amounts to is simply that 
they are able to virtually buy those types of demoral- 


izing amusement which land their less fortunate neigh- 
bors in the Juvenile Court. 

Third, as Maude Royden points out in a recent ar- 
ticle, the problem of enforced leisure concerns two 
entirely different types of worker. She divides them 
roughly into ‘‘mechanics’’ and ‘‘artists’’, those whose 
normal work is mechanical or repetitive, and those for 
whom it is creative. For the former class, the problem 
is being constantly aggravated because, as Professor 
Jacks pointed out two years ago in the ‘‘Survey”’, 
‘‘mechanization has reduced the area in which skill 
and creativeness are possible, while increasing leisure 
time.’’ Obviously, then, the problem is entirely dif- 
ferent for these two classes, since the one has an in- 
finitely greater wealth of interior resource on which 
to draw in leisure hours than has the other. Thus, 
it is significant to read, for instance, in the ‘‘Forum’”’ 
for May, from the pen of an artist, that the Public 
Works of Art Project financed by the CWA is not 
only giving employment to some 2,500 unemployed ar- 
tists, but is also improving immensely the quality of 
the art which is being produced in America. Further, 
any well-rounded plan for meeting the ‘‘new leisure’’ 
must take into account, of course, the various age 
groups concerned—that, for instance, the problems and 
methods of adolescent education (if education is the 
real object of leisure-time activities) are quite differ- 
ent from those of adult education. 

Fourth, the Church has to squarely and honestly 
face the fact that in the case of millions of people to- 
day any talk of the creative use of leisure is quite 
futile, even if it does not smack of hypocrisy, until 
their plain subsistence needs have been adequately met; 
in other words, the emotional security provided by 
properly-used leisure and recreation must go ‘hand in 
hand with economic security. 

Fifth, since it is only very recently that ar peo- 
ple have been made acutely aware of the tremendous 
scope of the problem, as yet comparatively little has 
been done towards the development of an adequate and 
recognized technique for dealing with it. 

Sixth, there is all the uncertainty as to the future 
extent of leisure, whether or not hours of labor wili 
constantly shrink, whether we are to plan for a long 
period of widespread unemployment, or whether an- 
other boom is on the way to mitigate the secondary 
evil of enforced leisure. 

Finally, where and how can the Chirch best utilize 
its resources? It seems probable that if those of her 
benefactors who lived fifty or one hundred years ago 
were living today, their benefactions would more fre- 
quently be for the building, equipping and staffing of 
fine parish houses, community centers, etc., rather than 
for hospitals and sanataria. And yet, who would ven- 
ture to assert that twenty-five or fifty years hence, 
those same parish houses and community centers will 
not be obsolete from the standpoint of the most vital 
community needs and the Church’s endeavor to meet 
them. As it is, I imagine that all over the country 
we are faced with the problem of parishes possessing 
more or less adequate parish houses, many of which are 
not paid for, and certainly most of which cannot pos- 
sibly be operated on a full-time scale, simply because 
of lack of funds. In many eases, such parishes have 
actually had to restrict the uses of their parish houses, — 
in order to keep the bricks and mortar paid’for and 4 
to bring the operating cost within the 6, Limits of. We 
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straitened budget. As the Chairman of the British 
National Council of Social Service said, “Finding 
things to do costs money.’’ 

I mention these factors in the problem of the new 
leisure not because they are not quite familiar, not to 
discourage or confuse, but merely to point out how 
complex a problem it is, and how large a job the 
Church faces if she really wishes to undertake it. 

(b) What is the Church Doing? 

Anything like a complete appraisal is impossible, be- 
cause I for one cannot possibly know ail the leisure- 
time projects in which the Church is engaged all over 
the country. Further, I take it that the purpose of 
this paper is not the presentation of a statistical re- 
port. However. ceretain general facts seem pertinent. 


Rather generally, as emphasized by the National 
Department in its pamphlet issued this year for Social 
Service Sunday, efforts are being made to utilize more 
intelligently parish house facilities, ete., for clubs, 
classes, entertainments, etc. Where these facilities are 
sufficiently extensive, they are being used virtually as 
community centers. This is true notably in some of 
the stronger dioceses, e. g., New York, Philadelphia, 
etc. In many eases, our own neighborhood and settle- 
ment houses are caring for many more neople than 
formerly. Most parishes are making more or less sys- 
tematic efforts to provide useful, if only occasional, 
employment for as many people as possible. Greater 
efforts are being made to increase the scope and effec- 
tiveness of summer camps and conferences. Almost 
every congregation, of course, furnishes board niem- 
bers and volunteer workers for the various agencies 
and institutions in the community which are engaged 
in the promotion of leisure-time activities. Most im- 
portant of all, however, one has the impression that 
the Church is really becoming wide awake to the ex- 
tent and seriousness of the need, and to her own 
responsibility in meeting it. At least, there are many 
echureh people in every community who are unwilling 
to throw up their hands and say the job is too big and 
there is nothing the Church ean do about it. 


(c) The remainder of my paper has to do with some 
simple and perhaps obvious suggestions regarding the 
Church’s place and opportunity in meeting the prob- 
lem of the New Leisure: 

1. It needs to be emphasized again that in this as 
in other fields of social service, the Church’s greatest 
opportunity, as indeed her primary function, is a spirit- 
ual one. When all is said and done, her contribution 
to the making of Christian character by the worship 
of God is her own peculiar job, and ultimately will 
do more to solve the problems of society than anything 
else. To be specific, the resources, as well as the dis- 
cipline and restraints, of Christian character, must 
surely be the best possible weapon with which the in- 
dividual can meet the dangers of his leisure time, 
whether enforced or not. Not only so will he be 
inhibited from harmful and demoralizing pursuits, but 
he will almost certainly find his capacity for what is 
wholesome and creative far greater than that of the 
non-Christian. 

Here, for instance, is a widower in his forties with 
several children. Increasing periods of unemployment 
since his wife’s death have made him rather desperate 
and intolerably bored. What has he to restrain him 
from, or offer him any alternative to, companionships 
which are inevitably going to ruin him and his family, 
except the intellectual and spiritual resources of his 
faith? When in the first or second century. a Roman 
slave was brought by baptism into the fold of the 
Church, what was it that compensated him for the un- 
relieved monotony, drabness, and often demoralizing 
character of his daily occupation (for we know that 
work itself can be just as demoralizing as its lack!) 
Surely, it was the wealth of resource which he found 

within the Body of Christ. 
_ Again, the Church’s first concern, as well as her 
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greatest pride, has always been the sanctity and integ- 
rity of the Christian family and home. 

While what I said awhile ago about the failure of 
many homes today to meet the problem of leisure is 
pertectly true, yet surely that is because there is 
something fundamentally pagan or un-Christian in the 
attitudes and conduct of the individuals composing 
them. Can the Church then do anything more valuable 
in the cause of the constructive use of leisure than 
to increase her vigilance over the homes of her people, 
and her solicitude in the maintenance of the highest 
Christian ideals in family life? May it not be, indeed, 
that in many cases we need to concentrate on methods 
ot keeping people at home, if they be Christian homes, 
rather than to multiply organizations for taking them 
elsewhere? I repeat, then, that the Church’s first and 
greatest opportunity has to do with the creation and 
enrichment of Christian character, and 1 feel rather 
sure that her chance of success in what seem to be 
more tangible and concrete projects will rest ulti- 
mately upon her fidelity in this fundamental responsi- 
bility. 

2. The Church’s opportunity in the use of the Parish 
House. Granted that the traditional uses, while hav- 
ing many merits, are quite inadequate in ihe face of 
the enormously increased need for leisure-time activ- 
ties that are creative and recreative, how shall we 
proceed? 

Until very recently most of us have been content to 
use our parish-house facilities, rather sparingly, for 
the working out of leisure-time programs which were 
usually imposed from above on certain comparatively 
small and exclusive groups of people. Usually, again, 
these groups have been composed largely of Church 
people, with perhaps a minority of others who were 
well-disposed to the Church. Again, whether con- 
sciously or not, we have been inclined to exploit the 
opportunity thus offered, for the specific benefit of the 
Church and our parish records. Consequently, it is 
not surprising that the mass of people in the neighbor- 
hood have not flocked to our doors and that, as some 
of us are being made rather acutely aware, the Church 
is pretty generally suspected by them of having ulte- 
rior motives behind her philanthropy. I think we need’ 
to study rather carefully the results of recent question- 
naires on such subjects as ‘‘How do people themselves 
prefer to spend their leisure?’’ It is surely rather sig- 
nificant that in the case of one such questionnaire not 
one person mentioned religion! I am convinced, after 
talking with unemployed people, social workers, etc., 
that if our parish-houses are to justify their existence 
in the eyes of the community, as well as the enor- 
mous expense of their maintenance, this whole method 
must be changed. I realize that in what I am about 
to suggest I am very apt to be misunderstood, and that 
I may seem to be contradicting what I have just said 
about the primary function of the Church being a spir- 
itual one—the same sort of contradiction that many 
of us objected to so strongly in ‘‘Re-Thinking Mis- 
sions’’. But it does seem to me that if we are to make 
any sort of contribution to the needs of the (perhaps) 
unchurched masses in the community through the 
medium of the parish-house on anything like a large 
scale, we shall have to make a quite sharp distinetion 
between the function of the Church, qua Church, and 
the function of the parish-house. What I mean is 
that the Church building should represent, altogether, 
our worship, our convictions, and our witness to the 
Christian Faith, while the parish-house should repre- 
sent, primarily, our free contribution to the social 
needs of the community, with no strings attached, and 
without any attempt or desire to exploit the misfor- 
tunes of those who come within its doors. I would 
have the parish-house, then, where it is humanly pos- 
sible, open throughout the week as a recreational, 
educational and occupational center for voluntary 
groups of all ages—very much as the public school 
buildings are frequently used. 
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I am rather well acquainted with one church where 
this experiment has been tried with remarkable suc- 
cess, so remarkable, in fact, that within the last year 
it has been subsidized by Government funds as being 
indispensable. It happens to be a Methodist church, 
it is true, but the relation of the church building to 
the parish-house (or community buildings, or whatever 
you prefer to call them) is exactly what | have out- 
lined. This community center is open to any group 
that cares to use it, and the only conditions are that 
its activities shall be constructive and ¢ooperative, 
and properly supervised. The great variety of groups 
which are included is simply amaz 
classes in the arts and crafts, labor organizations, 
self-help groups, ete. In fact, it is really a community 
center. ih have known personally of many instances 
of individuals being literally salvaged from a wrecked 
morale by its ministrations. For instance, just the 
other day I met in its office a man with every outward 
sign of self-respect and happiness. His story is char- 
acteristic: Two years ago he and his family were on 
the verge of starvation, and he himself was desperate, 
sullen and morose. By means of one of the self- 
help groups at Grace Community Center he learned a 
trade, and during these two years he has net only been 
able to keep his family off the rolls of public charity, 
but has also found himself and his happiness in a 
creative and congenial occupation. 

And, as a matter of fact, when our Young People’s 
organization in Denver, about a year ago, wished to 
volunteer for service of this character, I encouraged 
them to cooperate in this particular piece of work, 
rather to initiate a program of their own. As a result, 
a number of them have been giving a regular amount 
of time each week as leaders in clubs and game rooms, 
and as teachers in various classes, and the young 
woman who is in charge of our particular section of 
the whole enterprise has been placed on salary as a 
full-time worker. 


All this, as you are well aware, is in hne with the — 


type of thing that is being attempted in the more-up- 
to-date community centers—those which operate, with 
certain modifications, of course, on the same pedagogic 
principle as the progressive school. This principle of 
substituting creative work for regimented activities 
and pre-digested amusements emphasized for many 
years by L. P. Jacks, is even more valid and I think 
ean, therefore, be used with even greater freedom, in 
the ease of adults than with children. Therefore, it 
ought to haye a significant bearing on the use of the 
parish-house for purposes of adult education. And 
so, a very thoughtful article in the British ‘‘ Contemp- 
orary Review’’ about a year ago makes the bald state- 
ment that ‘‘mere recreation and club rooms are almost 
worse than nothing’’—and the writer goes on to point 
out that most people, after all, find their greatest satis- 
faction in their ‘‘unpaid work’’. Some of vou may 
remember the tremendously significant words of Dr. 
Cutten in ‘‘The Threat of Leisure’’—‘‘the proper use 
of leisure has created every civilization which has ever 
existed; its improper use has killed each one in turn.’’ 
Cannot the Church make her contribution, in a prac- 
tical. way, to the solution of the problem of the new 
leisure by such a use of her parish-houses and the 
leadership and volunteer service of her people? TI re- 
peat, I realize there are great difficulties. I realize that 
in organizing and aiding such voluntary groups and 
in initiating such a program of leisure time activities, 
we shall need all the wisdom and patience and tact 
sud delicacy in the world. I realize that we shall 
have to face the discouragement and disi!lusionment 
which inevitably come when the first flush of enthus- 
iasm is over. and when particular projects fail com- 
pletely.’ I realize that many parishes having fine par- 
-ish-houses are in’ localities where there seems to: be! rio 
“need ‘for the’ kind ‘of thing’ oT have been! speakingslof. 
Above all, I realize that in most’parishes we'shall find 
ourselves face to face with the double problem (a) 
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what Carlyle calls the most ignoble vice of mankind 
—inertia, if not active opposition, and (b) the diffi- 
culty of financing the plan. And yet, in regard to the 
latter, I believe we shall find many laymen sympa- 
thetic with the inclusion of an appropriation for such 
work in the parish budget. And after all, if the 
Church bas made Social Service a part of the Church’s 
Mission, then the social needs of the neighborhood have 
a claim on the alms and interests of our people, equal 
with that of all the other types of service represented 
in that Mission. Or is my reasoning heretical? Be it 
noted that I say ‘‘equal with’’ and not ‘‘superior to”’. 

Quite deliberately, I have devoted much of this pa- 
per to the use of the ‘parish- house, since that seemed to 
be what the Department (very rightly) wishes to em- 
phasize. I must therefore state my remaining sugges- 
tions as briefly as possible: 

3. I imagine that in most cities, with a large share 
of material relief now being administered by the Fed- 
eral Government, the Community Chest is going to find 


it necessary to shift the emphasis more and more to. 


character-building and leisure-time agencies. Here 
again, then, it seems to me that the Church has an op- 
portunity to lead the way in the necessary job of inter- 
preting the functions of the Chest and of helping to 
clear away the misunderstanding and prejudices which 
so commonly exist regarding those functions, of see- 
ing to it.that such character-building and leisure-time 
agencies are what they ought to be, and of giving 
them every possible cooperation. A recent article in 
‘‘Recreation’’ states that, especially for ihe sixteen- 
twenty-one year old group, the facilities for wholesome 
recreation are all too limited, and generally all too 
meagerly equipped and staffed. What the Church may 
not be able to do directly, she can at least facilitate 
other. agencies in doing. 

4..I.am sure it will help all of us greatly if. every 
Diocese will undertake such a survey of parish-house 
facilities and their uses, and of what is actually being 
done. already,’ as the Diocese of Southern Ohio and 
one or two others have already undertaken. I am 
sorry to say that this is one of the many things we 
have not yet done in Colorado, but I intend that it 
shall be done as soon as possible, so that we may have 
some sort of realistic picture of our needs, our accom- 
plishments and our opportunities. 

5. In conclusion, I venture to suggest that we badly. 
need to seek the cooperation of the Department of Re- 
ligious , Edueation, particularly in the matter of revis- 
ing ‘and enlarging our understanding of the meaning 
and the full seope of Adult Education, along such linés 
as I have already indicated; and in making available 
for-parishes practical suggestions which will. help.them 
in initiating progress for leisure-time aor that 


will be really constructive and creative. 
* ae * 


EPIPHANY. 
Lo, the star that led the way, 
To the place where Christ was born, . 
Ushered in the eternal day— << ee 
Heralded the endless morn! yo Bs 
Morning star of gospel light 
Of the day that knows no night! 


Then appeared the beauteous dawn, 
Dawn of faith for nations far; 

Kneeling near the infant form 

_ They who saw the wondrous star— 

Lo, they greet the eternal light 1. ee 

Which doth break upon their sight 


oat ow, throughout the wakening years, 
Hear the world’s great morning song! 
heLo; the Christ,:the Sun appearse- § 55 |; ites 
ieaitale “hey His He ae the reading Sys soaos of at 
ap ie e his spreading rays "1° Se! em 
ove ow Wake. thee great.and, endless. ree ong aE 
% | 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


REV. STAMO §S. SPATHEY, Hditor. 


OTES ON MENTAL PRAYER: By F. P. Harton: Pa- 
N per. Pp. 12. Published by The Macmillan Company, 
New York. Price, 15 cents. 


This is not a pamphlet of ordinary caliber. Its size is 
not an index to its value. The author has a message. The 
fact that it has been thought worthy to reprint this from 
the well-known English publication, “Theology” is suffi- 
cient to command attention. 

Was there ever a time when prayer has become a sgo- 
essential factor in life as now? On all hands, sincere 
people are asking, What next? Who can solve the per- 
plexing problems pressing upon us? Where can rest be 
found? The author undesignedly, answers these pressing 
questions. 

Prayer, not that ejaculatory petition which comes from 
the recognition of some imminent danger; not the perpet- 
ual saying of prayers; but the cultivation of the prayer- 
life is the aim of the writer. The directions are simple, 
the experience familiar with all who would ‘‘Walk with 
God to pray.’’ Many well-seasoned Christians will respond 
to the suggestion that attitudes and special places, though 
helpful, are not necessary. But that prayer should be the 
sense of God as always near, to respond, to inspire, to 
guide, to comfort, to bless. 

Kenneth Mackenzie. 


_Paper. Pp. 14. Published by The Moréhouse Pub- 


R Paver. By the Rt. Rev. Frank E. Wilson, D. D. 
lishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Price, 10 cents. 


This is a reprint from The Living Church of April 14, 
1934. If there could be in so small compass a solution 
of the perplexing problem of Church unity, we might ex- 
pect a learned bishop of the Church to set it forth in 
this message. But Dr. Wilson is not expecting to do that. 
His treatise is a suggestion for thinking minds to settle. 
“Our unhappy divisions’’ are a distress to us who love our 
brethren of the other communions. The author thinks 
we should not be satisfied with unity, but look and work 
for uniformity. The Quadralateral of Lambeth half a 
century ago is treated in brief; and conclusions drawn 
‘therefrom which appear in a possibly new light. 

Kenneth Mackenzie. 
E an’s Retrospect: By Sarah S. Pratt. Art Paper. \Pp. 
83. Published by The Pratt Poster Company, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 


PISCOPAL BISHOPS IN INDIANA. A Churchwom- 


All who would have a treasurable memento of the Bish- 
opric of the Diocese of Indiana will do well to apply for 
‘this treatise. It is informative, educational and, inspira- 
tional,. » {I 

Kenneth Mackenzie. 


BLOUBET’S SELECT NOTES: By Wilbur M. Smith, 
D. D. 1935. Published by The W. A. Wilde: Com- 
pany, Boston, Massachusetts. Price, $2. 


A beautifully bound volume, with colorful illustrations 
creates an interest in this book that increases after care- 
ful examination of its contents. 

Especially useful to Sunday-school teachers and reli- 
gious instructors, it can also be uséd to study and acquire 
a better knowledge of the Bible. Lessons are outlined 
and illustrated with pictures and maps to follow the course. 
The book is divided into four, three months’ courses, 
namely, ‘‘Life and Letters of Peter.” This teaches the 
life of Peter and his experiences in following Christ, bring- 
ing in history of that period. ‘‘Some Great Christian 
Teachings” is a course that proves the truth of God, the 
Divinity of Christ, and the beginning of sin and the 
way to overcome it. This is an important course to most 
people, as the doubts and conflicting ideas on the truth of 
the Bible are banished when convinced that there isa 
God to whom we can look for comfort and aid, ‘and there 
IS Christ who suffered for us and whose only compensa- 
tion was the joy of welcoming those who turn unto Him 
with trust and hope and love in their hearts. How neces- 
sary it is to be sure of the faith which we profess to 
believe! And the best way to prove our belief in the 
truth of God and to become more firmly convinced of it, 
is to teach it tojothers who. are) walking in greater dark- 
ness than ourselves. ., , To, angetly, deaine ig ae a Christian 
is half the battle. To ha deep, oO ed yearn- 
ing to teach others to be’ Chitistians ‘is: root ft we have 
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progressed and see light ahead for 
salvation of man. 
“Some Representative 


our success and the 


Men and Women of the Bible’ 
and ‘‘Later Prophets and Leaders of Judah: From Isaiah 
to Malachi’ are the last two courses. These deal mostly 
with the Old Testament and the reader will find much 
that can be applied to our present-day problems. God 
and His truth never change, and man’s greatest work 
is to acquire this beautiful creed of love and usefulness 

which is the only road to eternal and perfect happiness. * 
We Ws Kor 


* * x 


News from the Front 


Notes of the Fall Season, Christ Church Mission, An- 
vik, Alaska, Rev. Henry H. Chapman, in Charge. 
About the middle of September, Miss Chandler and 

the children gathered in the vegetables from the mis- 

sion garden. It took three or four days to harvest 
them all. At evening prayers on the last day we sang 
the ‘‘Harvest Home’’ hymn, and said the Collect for 

Thanksgiving Day. It seemed appropriate to express 

our gratitude then, rather than wait another two 

months until Thanksgiving Day. 

We had vegetables to give away. We sent a sack of 
carrots to St. Mark’s Mission, Nenana, and a sack of 
lettuce to the crew of the river steamer. Three neigh- 
bors also had boxes of vegetables. The rutabagas were 
huge. Mr. Chase said that if they had been left in 
the ground much longer we would have had to use 
the tractor to turn them over. We have plenty of 
food for the winter, and only twenty-nine children. 
Two of the girls are married, and another is with her 
people in Tanana. One has gone as nurse to the Gov- 
ernment hospital at Tanana, and three are in the hos- 
pital there as patients. The only large boy of the 
mission has left, and I do not intend to take any more 
children in to the mission while the cut in our appro- 
priation is in effect. 

We paid a village man fifty dollars a month to haul 
wood and water, but he shot himself in the hand, 
and so is not now available for work. Two of the 
small boys split wood and earry it into the house, and 
empty the garbage. 

We have taken the four boys into our own house. 
They do their own work, and are no trouble. 

Shoes for the children were the most pressing need. 
Part of a check given to the mission was used to buy 
mooseskin for the children’s moceasins, and part went 
to apply upon the fuel bill. 

The first mail plane is due here on November 4. 
Sixteen communicants were present at the early serv- 
ice on All Saints’ Day. After the service in the chapel, 
I gave the:communion to patients in the sick room. 

Last year our branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
joined in observing Armistice Day as a day of prayer. 
This year, some of our girls asked, of their own ac- 
cord, if they might observe Armistice Day of this year 
in the same way; so the chapel was open to them all 
day for this purpose. 

The mail plane arrived at noon on the twelfth of 
November. Air mail service is expected every two 
weeks, depending for its regularity in arrival, upon 
favorable flying weather. 

: * * Bs 
Ward Hall, named for Miss Marian DeC. Ward of 

Boston, is the new dormitory for students of Boone Li- 

brary School, Wuchang, China, replacing an old Chi- 

nese dwelling which was inconvenient and too small., 
* * * 

Among the Columbia University Library School stu- 
dents this year is a-young Chinese, Mr. V. L,. Wong, 
librarian from the Low, Library, St. at ohn’s University, 


Shanghai,;studying,in: New York on a fellowship from 
‘the Rockefeller Foundation. 
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YOUNG PEOPLE’S SERVICE LEAGUE PAGE 


The Rev. Randolph F. Blackford. 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT. 


A ‘‘Young People’s Service League Program’”’ page 
will begin in our issue of February 2. These programs, 
compiled by an able and experienced clergyman, after 
years of contact with young people, will appear 
weekly and may be used as source material or sug- 
gestive material for Young People’s Service League 
meetings. 

It is hoped that they may be of interest to others 
as well as fill a real need and prove of value to Serv- 
ice Leagues everywhere. 

It is suggested that officers of the Leagues make a 
file of these for reference purposes. ‘They will be 
on varied topics. Just as an example, it is intended 
that each month there shall be programs on History, 
on Social Service topics, on Missions, or Comparative 
Religions, and what we will call a “Prize Program’’ 
or one selected as ‘‘their best’’ by a successful League. 
These last will be on a great variety of subjects. 

The Editor of the page will be the Rev. Randolph 
Fairfax Blackford of Leesburg, Florida. 

Br. Blackford is a Virginian by birth, being the son 
of the late Mr. Launcelot Minor Blackford, many 
years Headmaster of the Episcopal High Sehool at 
Alexandria, Va., which school he attended. He re- 
ceived his B. A. degree from the University of Vir- 
ginia, attended the Virginia Theological Seminary, was 
ordained deacon by Bishop Gibson of Virginia, and 
priest in 1916 by Bishop Tyler of North Dakota. 

Mr. Blackford has had charges in the West, as 
well as in Charleston, S. C., and St. Peter-by-the-Sea, 
Navy Yard, North Carolina. 

He served with distinction in the Medical Depart- 
ment, A. E. F., a member of the University of Vir- 
ginia Base Hospital Unit. 

All communications may be sent direct to Rev. Ran- — 
dolph F. Blackford, Leesburg, Florida. 


THE WOMAN’S AUXILIARY 


An Open Letter to the House of Bishops. 

The recent Pastoral Letter of the House of Bishops 
of the Episcopal Church states the attitude of the 
Bishops pertaining to national and international war, 
as is set forth in the following quotation. It is with 
concern and astonishment one reads: 

“It (the Church) refuses to respond to that 
form of cheap patriotism that has as its slo- 
gan: ‘In time of peace prepare for war’.”’ 

Considering, that after the bitter experience of the 
Revolution, this was the solemn advice of Washing- 
ton to his countrymen, the words ‘‘cheap patriotism”’ 
have a shocking sound in connection with ovr mast 
outstanding hero. 

As a General, a Statesman and an Episcopalian, 
there was nothing ‘‘cheap’’ about Washington. Nor 
was ‘‘cheapness’’ a characteristic of the other Chris- 
tian patriots who pledged to their country their lives, 
their fortunes and their sacred honor. 

Such a pronouncement by the House of Bishops is 
deeply resented by many of the laity, and it serves 
4o weaken their allegiance to the Church, for they are 
preud to remember that Washington was a prominent 
Episcopalian and they revere and cherish the memory 
of this wise and gallant Christian soldier. 

We are told that if we would seek to understand 
nations, peaceful solutions could be made. Fixperience 


has taught us that the more we understand some. 
people and some nations the less confidence we feel. 


we can place in either. 
History has shown that the security and stability 


of treaties are not convincing, moreover, nations have 
also been known to ignore or evade most sacred obli- 
gations, of which the war debts are a recent and glar-— 
ing example. Nor, in order to see that the nations 
play fair, do we wish to be forced to furnish soldiers 
to help police the world. History further teaches that 
unpreparcdness does not eliminate war—it invites war. 

Can any one say to an enemy: ‘‘Our homes mean 
nothing to us. Come, take us; rule over us; and en- 
slave us?’’ Or shall we take the advice of Washington 
to the end that whatever eventuality may come, we 
shall be prepared? Theodore Roosevelt said: 

‘“We stand for Peace, but only for the 
Peace that comes to the just man armed. 
Peace, like freedom is not a gift that tarries 
long in the hands of cowards, or of those too 
feeble or too short-sighted to deserve it, and 
we ask to be given the means to insure that 
honorable Peace which is alone worth hav- 
ing.’ 

And the Prince of Peace said: 

“Tf the good man of the house had known 
what hour the thief would come, he would | 
have watched, and not suffered his house to | 
broken through. ‘Be ye therefore ready’.’’ 


Elizabeth Snowden, President, e 
irs 0. F Oitccl) See ae | 
. .Woman’s: Auxiliary to the Board od ie sti 
Foreign Missions. —_- “2 . 
_ Christ Church, Alexandria, 
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Annual Meeting, Diocese of Bethlehem. 


The Woman’s Auxiliary held its annual meeting in 
Trinity Church, Carbondale, Pa., on January 15 and 
16, the Rev. Clarke Trumbore, rector. 


The reports were excellent. Over two thousand dol- 
lars more was given for all kinds of work during 1934 
than in 1933. All obligations were met and there was 
a small balance in each account. They generously do- 
nated $200 to the Bishop and Council for the N.-W. C. 
fund. 


The Rev. C. Rankin Barnes preached the annual ser- 
mon on the theme, ‘‘Social Uses of a Parish House,”’ 
illustrating well what some churches are doing very 
effectively for the general welfare with their parish 
houses. 

Only two new officers were elected. Mrs. Arthur B. 
Frick of Bethlehem was elected Vice-President in place 
of Miss Laura B. Ruddle of EK. Mauch Chunk, who had 
served the Auxiliary for twenty-four years as Presi- 
dent, and for the last few years as Vice-President. She 
felt that she had done her duty as an officer, but she 
said, ‘‘Nothing can drive me out of the Auxiliary.’’ 
Mrs. E. R. Clarke of Grace Church, Kingston, was re- 
elected as the United Thank Offering Treasurer. 


Book of Remembrance: The question has been 
asked: ‘‘What does it cost to have the name of a 
member of the Woman’s Auxiliary inscribed in the 
‘Book of Remembrance’?’’ The answer is: ‘‘Abso- 
lutely nothing.’’ Every woman member of any branch 
who has passed to higher service has by virtue of 
her membership and service bere gained the right to 
have her name written in the book. The full maiden 
name, and if married, the full name of husband must 
be sent to Mrs. John Norris Harding, Secretary, 3206 
Nineteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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THIRD SUNDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY. 

This Collect or short prayer is taken from the Sarum 
Missal, 1549 (Sacramentary Gregory.) ‘The original 
title of this collect was simply ‘‘The Third Sunday’’; 
in 1604 the words ‘‘after the Epiphany’’ were added. 
The chief variations in this collect from the original 
were the addition of ‘‘in all our dangers and neces- 
sities’? and ‘‘Thy right hand’’ in place of ‘‘The right 
hand of Thy Majesty.’’ It is interesting to turn to the 
collect for the Third Sunday in Lent, which is very 
similar to that for today. In the collect for the Third 
Sunday in Lent, we find ‘‘The right hand of Thy Maj- 
esty’’ is retained. In the opening words of the collect 
for today we find three of the attributes of the Ruler 
of the Universe, viz.: Almighty God, Everlasting God, 
God of Mercy, and we eall upon Him because we accept 
these attributes, believing in His power, in His con- 
tinual presence and in His mercy (He is a merciful 
God, full of compassion), and, therefore, we call upon 
Him to stretch out His right hand to help and defend 
us, not only in regard to our spiritual dangers, but 
also to look upon us in merey when temporal and 
physical dangers beset us, laying before Him what we 
think are our necessities day by day. It is of interest 
to notice the words, ‘‘Stretch forth Thy right hand.’’ 
When we turn to the Old Testament we find that the 
expression, ‘‘God’s right hand’’ is used to express His 
power. We read that Jesus Christ ‘‘sitteth at the right 
hand of God; we see there that the right hand is not 
only the place of power, but also of honor; therefore, 
one of the principal thoughts of this collect is that of 
defense; in other words, we ask for the Championship 
of God in the hour of danger and for His assistance 
in the time of necessity. The entire collect may be 
summed up as a prayer for sympathy. The word sym- 
pathy is taken from a Greek word meaning ‘‘to feel 
with’’ and so Almighty God not only feels for us, 
but feels with us, and as only one who has suffered 
as Jesus Christ suffered can feel with us (tried in all 
points like as we are), and, therefore, can realize our 
trials, perplexities and necessities and knowing them 
we find in Him ‘‘a God near at hand and not afar off.’’ 

William E. Callender. 
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BISHOP BARNWELL ELECTED convention held at 
BISHOP-COADJUTOR OF 


CHURCH INTELLIGENCE 


any other feeling than that of good 
will exhibited. It was the Rev. Dr. 
James B. Lawrence, rector of Calvary 
Church, Americus, and himself one of 
the prominent nominees throughout the 
session, and particularly after the sixth 
ballot, who moved that Bishop Barn- 


Camp Reese, St. 


GEORGIA. 

The Right Rev. Middleton Stuart 
Barnwell, Missionary Bishop of Idaho, 
was unanimously elected Bishop-Coad- 
jutor of the Diocese of Georgia, after 
an all day session held in St. Paul’s 
Church, Augusta, the Rev. John A. 
Wright, rector, on January 15. 

Bishop Barnwell’s election came af- 
ter the convention becoming hopelessly 
deadlocked between the Rev. Charles 
Cc. J. Carpenter, rector of St. John’s 
Church, Savannah, and the Rev. Dr. 
Henry D. Phillips, rector of Trinity 
Church, Columbia, their names were 
eliminated. The convention opened with 
a celebration of the Holy Communion, 
Bishop Reese being the celebrant, as- 
sisted by the Rev. John A. Wright, 
rector of the parish, and the Rev. H. 
Hobart Barber, rector of the Church of 
the Good Shepherd, Augusta. The at- 
tendance was splendid, all the parishes 
and practically all the missions being 
represented. Among the _ delegates 
present who had not been able to at- 
tend a convention in several years on 
account of ill health, was the Rev. 
Samuel J. French, retired. The con- 
vention, stood in appreciation of his 
_ presence. 9 


This convention being a continuation 


. of the one hundred and twelfth annual 
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Simon’s Island, in May, and the con- 
vention called in Waycross last May 
for the Purpose of electing a Bishop- 
Coadjutor, and which adjourned when 
it became hopelessly deadlocked, did not 
nominate new candidates. The dele- 
gates took up the balloting just where 
they had left off in November and, as 
a result, became again deadlocked be- 
tween the two favorite nominees, Af- 
ter this had continued through the 
fourth ballot, it was decided to have 
a joint committee of the clergy and 
laity, three of each, go into executive 
session and try to work out some plan 
to break the deadlock. The commit- 
tee, after two hours’ work, stated to the 
convention that it was believed that if 
the clergy would confine themselves to 
one of the nominees that it would show 
the laity where they stood and it might 
lead to a decisive vote. It had no ef- 
fect and when the deadlock continued 
through the sixth ballot, a motion was 
made and unanimously carried, that 
the names of the Rey. Dr. Phillips and 
the Rev. Mr. Carpenter be eliminated 
and new nominations be made from the 
floor. Bishop Barnwell was among 
those nominated and was elected on the 
ninth ballot. u 


rh Notwithstanding the strong partisan- 
ship that existed, at no time was there 


well’s election be made unanimous. 
Julia St. Clair Moore. 
* * * 
WORLD'S SUNDAY SCHOO ASSOCI- 
ATION. 
A REVIEW OF 1934. 

Africa: The notable achievement of 
the World’s Sunday School Association 
in 1934 was the sending of its General 
Secretary, Dr. Robert M. Hopkins, for 
a four months’ visit in South and Cen- 
tral Africa. As a result of this visit 
the Sunday-school work has been or- 
ganized in the Belgian Congo through 
the appointment by the Congo Protes- 
tant Council of a very representative 
Sunday-school committee, the Rev. 
Malcolm Guthrie serving as executive 
director. . This is the first cooperative 
unit for Sunday-school work organized 
in the Heart of Africa. Its nearest 
neighbor to the south is the South Af- 
rican National Sunday School Associa- 
tion and to the north the Egypt ana 
Sudan Sunday School Union. The funds 
requested of the World’s Sunday School 
Association in the Belgian Congo have 
been assured for 1935. Additional 
funds are being sought to assist the 
work of Christian education in the 
neighboring Portuguese colony of An- 
gola. Dr. Alexander H. Kemp of Quessa 
was named as Sunday-school secretary 
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for this province following the visit of 
Dr. Hopkins. Recent letters, both from 
Angola and from the Belgian Congo 
indicate a widespread awakening to the 
importance of the Sunday school, daily 
vacation Bible school, and other agen- 
eies for Christian education. 

Greece: Greece has reported the out- 
standing increase in the work of reli- 
gious education for 1934. The ZOE 
chatechetical schools, particularly in 
Athens, Piraeus and Salonica, are grow- 
ing very rapidly. There are now 114 
such schools in Athens as compared 
with eighty-nine in 1933. For all of 
Greece there are reported 662 schools 
enrolling more than fifty thousand stu- 


dents. The Rey. J. Riggs Brewster, 
who represents the iWorld’s Sunday 
School Association in Greece, has the 


finest fellowship with his Beatitude, the 
Archbishop of Greece, as well as Dr. 
PoN. Trembelas, the head of the ZOE 
movement within the Greek Orthodox 
Church, 
«England: Sir Harold Mackintosh— 
The many friends of Sir Harold Mac- 
kintosh, President of the World’s Sun- 
day School Association, will be pleased 
toi Ieéarned that one of the few honors 
awarded by the King of England at the 
close: of 1934, was one granted to Sir 
Harold Mackintosh. He was made a 
Baronet, and the announcement of his 
mew honor specifically refers to the fact 
that he is President of the World’s Sun- 
iday School Association with a constit- 
uency of more than forty million Sun- 
day-school pupils around the _ world. 
Those who know Sir Harold are fully 
convinced that he is deserving of every 
recognition both by his king and coun- 
try and by this globe encircling group 
which constitutes ‘‘the greatest volun- 
tary movement in the world working for 
the spiritual education of the rising 
Beebe AtLOUE 
Balances Its Budget: Friends of the 
fororid- wide Sunday-school work will be 
gratified to learn that for the most dif- 
ficult year of 1934, the World’s Sunday 
‘School Association has balanced its 
budget. This was accomplished through 
the loyal support, and in many in- 
stances repeated gifts, on the part of a 
-host of friends in many countries. Gifts 
“were received during 1934 from thir- 
-ty-six countries for the work of the 
.-World’s Sunday School Association. We 
are faced with many untrue philoso- 
phies of life in these days. Perhaps one 
of the most misleading is to the effect 
that, we can build a Christian society 
owithout the aid of a thorough-going, 
-eontinuous program of Christian educa- 
tion. Fellowship with the World’s Sun- 
day School. Association is helping to 
anake possible an effective program of 


Christian education throughout’ the 
world. 

te A PREVIEW OF 1935. 

1 Dean Weigle to Visit China: Look- 


ing out upon 1935 the World’s Sunday 
School Association envisages as its most 
notable achievement the sending of Dr. 
Luther A. Weigle to China for six 
“months of intensive service. The aim 
of Dr. Weigle’s visit is to respond to 
the insistent invitation of the National 
Committee for Christian Religious Edu- 
‘cation, which is anxious to have made 
under his leadership a study of the 
problems of training for church leaders 
in China. ‘The theological schools are 
not the only places on which attention 
will be concentrated. Dr. Weigle will 
study all grades of training schools, 
Bible schools and methods of training 
voluntary workers. This will involve 
making himself familiar with Chinese 
conditons, the -work that pastors. and 
others have to"do and the needs of the 
‘joca) church. Ample tite witli be al- 
lowed in his program for full and leis- 
urely coneentration not only with the 
institutions concerned but with church 
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and mission administrators responsible 
for policy.”’ Dr. Weigle ‘is chairman of 
the World Couneil of the World’s Sun- 
day School Association, president of the 
Conference of Theological Seminaries of 
North America, chairman of the Educa- 
tional Commission of the International 
Council of Religious Education, and 
Dean of -Yale Divinity School. <A con- 
ference called in New York City to con- 
fer with him prior to his visit was at- 
tended by forty representatives of the 
mission boards and other agencies con- 
cerned with this visit. Dr. Weigle will 
spend. ten days in Japan en route to 
China, and he expects to return in Au- 
gust by way of Siberia and northern 
Europe, thus completing the circle of 
the globe. 

Dr: Hopkins to Visit Puerto Rico: A 
very insistent invitation has come from 
Puerto Rico that the General Secretary 
of the World’s Sunday School Associa- 
tion shall visit this island early in the 
spring of 1935 with a view of effecting 
some such program of Christian educa- 
tion for Puerto Rico as that which pre- 
vails in Mexico under the leadership of 
G. Baez Camargo. 

New Appeals: Several very urgent 
appeals have been received by the 
(World’s: Sunday School Association tor 
assistance in opening Sunday-school 
work in important areas in 1935. The 
allocation to the World’s Sunday School 
Association by the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S. A., of the Rev. Irven Paul of Chile 
as Director for Religious Education in 
Spanish-speaking South America makes 
it imperative that provision shall be 
included for opening up this long de- 
sired continental service. The strength- 
ening of the newly-formed cooperating 
committees in the Belgian Congo and 
Portuguese Angola is also most impor- 
tant. It is hoped that the urgent ap- 
peals from Northern and Southern Rho- 
desia may be answered for a visit on 
the part of Karlton Johnson, Assistant 
Secretary of the South African National 
Sunday School Association. The Rev. 
R. T. McLaughlin of the Near East 
Committee of the World’s Sunday 
School’ Association, with headquarters 
in Cairo, is earnestly requested to make 
his first visit to the Sudan and also to 
visit again Algeria where the work is 
in process of reorganization. It is 
hoped that conditions will make it pos- 
sible for Mr. McLaughlin and the Rev. 
George H. Scherer of Beirut, Secretary 
of the Bible Lands Sunday. School 
Union, to visit Persia for extended serv- 
ice there. It is most impoytant that 
Mr. and Mrs. Levon N. Zenian shall 
return in 1935 to their work in the Near 
East within the Apostolic Church of 
Armenia to begin a new term of serv- 
ice of the’ Christian education within 
this ancient Hastern 'Chureh. Thus an 
ever increasing circle of activities opens 
up in the world-wide work.in behalf of 
Christian education. 

* = = 
ENGLISH BOY CHORISTERS. VISIT- 
ING THE UNITED STATES ON 
“GOOD-WILL” TOUR. 

The English Boy Choristers are com- 
posed of twelve choir boys, chosen from 
the prominent churches in London, Eng- 
land—and each is a member of the Lon- 
don Choir School. Amongst this group 
are a selected number of soloists. They 
are under the direction of Carlton Bor- 
row, A. R. C. O. A proficient school- 
master accompanies these boys, while 
on tour, and they pursue a regular out- 
lined course of study, as if they were 
at home, in the London Choir School. 

The repertoire of the English Boy 
Choristers consists of both sacred and 
secular music. In both, its beauty of 
tone and deep devotion’ are equally ap- 
parent.’ They. sing ‘three-and@ four-part 
anthems of) ¢Omposers; ‘such as Schu- 
nib Byrd, Handel, Brahms, and Hil- 
er. 
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On their last tour through Canada, 
they were honored with an invitation 
to the Government House in Ottawa, by 
the Governor General and Lady Bess- 
borough—and in Washington, to the 
White House, by an invitation from 
Mrs. Roosevelt. 

This group sang in the Cathedrals 
and Churches in New York, Boston, 
Providence, Baltimore, Philadelphia and 
Washington. In many cases the choir 
had the privilege of joining with their 
own ehoirs in worship and praise ‘to 
the one God of all our Churches. 

It was a convincing proof that the 
age-old tradition of Anglican Choral 
Music, famous throughout the world, 
still charms, still delights and still 
holds the audience in the spell of its 
seraphic music. 

* * * 
FOR VARIOUS: YOUTH 
ORGANIZATIONS. 


Further plans toward coordinating 
the Church’s work among young peo- 
ple are now under consideration and 
will probably take some definite form 
next March 26, at a meeting of repre- 
sentatives of the various youth organi- 
zations. They are to report whether 
their respective societies favor the for- 
mation of a Council of Youth Organiza- 
tions, which would be composed of rep- 
resentatives of the Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew, Girls’ Friendly Society, Junior 
Daughters of the King, Knights of SS. 
John, the Orders of Sir Galahad ‘and 
Fleur de Lis, Church Mission of Help, 
Young People’s’ Fellowship, Young 
People’s Service. League, and. the 
Church School, with certain members 
at large and, ex-officio, the National 
Council’s executive secretary for reli- 
gious education, secretary for college 
work and secretary for young people’s 
work, the last, Miss Dorothy May Fis- 
cher, to be secretary of the new council 
if organized. 

A conference 


PLANS 


representing most of 
the above groups, held in New York 
late in December, canvassed the sub- 
ject in considerable detail and, feeling 
that such a council is much to be de- 
sired, determined to learn the feeling 
of their constituent societies between 
now and the end of March. 

The possible functions of the council 
would be-to promote a mutual acquaint- 
ance with activities and programs, to 
determine where there are gaps and 
overlappings, geographical and func- 
tional, and to cooperate in field work. 

Among the questions discussed, which 
revealed the need of the projected Coun- 
cil, were: At what points do the va- 
rious programs now overlap? What 
are some of the gaps in the combined 
programs? What kind of program 
should be developed so that there would 
be’no overlapping? Or is overlapping 
desirable? How can the needs best be 
met of those young people not now 
allied with any young ‘people’s organi- 
zation? What responsibility should be 
felt for the group between twenty-four 
and thirty-five years of age? At what 
point can cooperation in leadership- 
training and field work be most effec- 
tive? 

The tendency is increasing to think 
of young people primarily as young peo- 
ple and not as members of one or an- 
other organization. Several dioceses: 
are experimenting with this end in view. 
Ohio has a new type of Young People’s ~ 
Convention. ‘Georgia has a Young Peo- 
ple’s Division, part of a program call- 
ing also for a Children’s Division and 
an Adult Division, all definitely part: “of 
the Church, with the local parish ‘as. 
the center of activities. 
a (Youth Movement, initiated to coordi- 
nate young people’ s) work. © aha TOV 
So Similar trends afte noticeable utsi 
“the Church. One of the most f a 
ing plans to unify young people’s w 
is sponsored by the International Co 
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cil of Religious Education in a long- 
range program over several years under 
the theme of Christian Youth Building 
a New World, with a nation-wide series 
of conterences planned for the coming 
February and March. 

Writing of the increasing coopera- 
tion among character-building agencies 
(in the Federal Council Bulletin tor 
Januuary, 1935), J. Roberts Hargreaves 
says, “The aims of the Church, the 
synagogue, the public school, the juve- 
nile court in many cities, and several 
independent groups, such as the Scouts 
and Camp Fire Girls, are so similar as 
far as character ideals are concerned, 
that there should be some recognized 
method of cooperation.”’ 

_ Present at the December conference 
of Church leaders were: The Rev. Er- 
nest E. Piper, representing the Y. P, F. 
and Y. P. S; L.; Miss Harriet A. Dunn 
and Miss Frances Arnold, G. F. S.; Mr. 
Frank Lincoln, Order of Sir Galahad: 
Miss Ruth L. Littlefield, Order of the 
Fleur de Lis; Mr. Richard T. Viguers, 
Knights of SS. John; the Rev. Vernon 
McMaster, Church Schools; the Rey. Dr. 
T. O. Wedel, College Work; Miss Doro- 
thy May Fischer, Young People’s Work. 

Other members of the Religious Edu- 
cation Department: staff: also attended. 
Mr. Leon C. Palmer, Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew, and Miss Martha Kimball, Jun- 
jor Daughters of the King, were unable 
to come. This group was called by the 
Rev. Dr. McGregor at the definite re- 
quest of a conference of youth leaders 
from all parts of the country, which 
met at the College of Preachers last 
September, 


; NEW YORK. 

Rt. Rev. Wm. T. Manning, D. D., Bishop 
Rt. Rev. +A. S«,Lloyd, D. -D,,.-Suffragan 
Rt. Rev. Chas. K. Gilbert, D. D., Suffragan 
—_—__——_—_ 9 —_—_——_ - 
Bust of Dr. Norwood Unveiled at St. 
Bartholomew’s. 

“To the greater glory of God, and in 
loving memory of Robert Norwood, 
friend of his brother man, priest and 
doctor, sixth rector of this parish, we 
receive and dedicate this statue as an 
outward and visible sign of our grati- 
tude to God for his life, prophetic min- 
istry and example, and as a constant re- 
minder that we joyously carry into the 
life about us, his radiant love and devo- 
tion ‘to the Master whom he served.”’ 

Above is Dr, Sargent’s eulogy, at the 
unveiling of the bust of Dr. Norwood, 
at St. Bartholomew’s Church, Thursday 
morning, January 17, 1935. 

The bronze rests upon a plinth of 
dark green imported marble veined. 
with gold, which surmounts the stone 
pedestal-bracket built into the wall as 
an integral part of the Cloister, to the 
right of the door leading into the Com- 
munity House in which Dr. Norwood 
did such pioneer work. The host of 
Dr. Norwood’s friends who were present 
at the unveiling gladly recognized not 


only his ever-present spirit of loving. 


kindness but his abounding vitality at 
the height of his energy and health. 
His rectorship covered the period of 
from May 3, 1925, to his death on Sep- 
tember 28, 1932. 
The bust is the work of Mrs. 
beth Randolph Gardner. 


Eliza- 


Leadership Training School. 

The Yonkers Leadership Training 
School for Religious Education will 
meet on ten Monday evenings, begin- 
ning January 28. This is the sixth 
year of the School which is held under 
the auspices of the Yonkers Commit- 
tee on Leadership Training. Classes 
will be held in the Parish House of St. 
John’s CHeree of which,.the Rev. Oli- 
ver Shaw Newell, is: rector. . George Ar- 

ur, Smith. :Dean,.off, the Schogl zand 
“Ida,.M,, Bullock; ig ,Registrare The 
classes. will” be given: by Dr. F.. Dean 
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McClusky, Director of the Scarborough 
School; Professor Mary TT. Whitley, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia; Miss Au- 
gusta Kempe, Specialist in Religious 
Education; and the Rev. Lawrence B. 
Lawson of the Chapel of the Redeemer. 


“The Little Theatre Group,” consist- 
ing of professional actors and actresses 
of. the Church of St. Mary the Virgin 
will present the play, ‘‘Mary Tudor,’ in 
St. Joseph’s Hall Friday evening, Jan- 
uary 25. 


Dr, Adelaide Case of Columbia Uni- 
versity spoke at the home of Mrs. Clem- 
ent R. Ford, a member of St. James’ 
Church, on Wednesday, January 16. 
The meeting was arranged by St. James’ 
Church, of which the Rev. H. W. B. 
Donegan is rector, for parents of pre- 
school age children, 


The woman’s branch of the New York 
City Mission Society held their one hun- 
dred and twelfth annual meeting on 
January 14, at the Fifth Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church. Mrs. Dwight H. Day 
presided and addresses were made by 
the Rev. Donald B. Aldrich, D. D., the 
Rev; Robert W. Anthony, the Rev. Wi. 
R. Jeliffe, D. D., and Mrs. Horace Big- 


low. 
The new Parish Hall.of Trinity 
Church, located at Trinity Place, in the 


rear of the church, was dedicated on 


Wednesday evening, January 16. 
KK. FF. K 
Speech by Lawson Purdy, Comptroller 


and Junior Warden at the Dedica- 
tion of the Parish Hall of Trinity 
Church, January 16, 1935. 

When we, citizens of the United 
States, read of religious intolerance in 
various parts of the world today it is 
hard for us to realize that such things 
can be. Perhaps it is even harder for 
us to realize that such things were 
in our own country not so very long 
ago. The statute of religious freedom 
in Virginia was one of the first decla- 
rations of freedom with respect to re- 
ligious observance. Our ‘Constitution 
is only one hundred and fifty years old 
which contains the guarantee that Con- 
gress shall not interfere with the free 
exercise of religion. 

When New Amsterdam was under the 
control of the Dutch, there was per- 
haps no country in the world which 
had any modern conception ,of religious 
freedom. There was no such thing in 
our New England. Quakers were per- 
secuted and found refuge in Rhode Is- 


lard, and the atmosphere of New Am- , 
the opinion of 


sterdam is shown by 
the Dutch ministers who reported about 
1657 that certain Quaker women had 
been sent to Rhode Island ‘‘where all 
kinds of scum dwell, for it is nothing 
else than a sink for New England.” 
This was not a happy place for those 
who disagreed with the Dutch minis- 
ters, not that they were any, worse than 
many others. 

When the English came into control 
‘Charles II gave the entire management 
to his brother James, then Duke of 
York, and one of his first acts was to 
isue a proclamation directing that all 
should be so governed “that differences 
in opinion do not lessen their charity 
to each other, since charity is a funda- 
mental in all religion.’’” That was going 
very far for those days. Within thirty 
years Trinity was established. It was 
established on the basis of charity for 
all and opinions were to be free. i 
think it may be said fairly that Trinity 
has been guided ‘by that early counsel. 
« The first church was ereé¢ted on .the 
jsite-of the present ichutchyand the:River 
ame up to .GreenwichnStréeet or there- 
abouts; The Churchyard went down 


Chureh; LaGrange. 


of Mrs. John ,R. King 
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to the River. We were on the outskirts 
of the City. 

Now in establishing this Parish Hall 
as a meeting place, we hope to be 
guided by the same spirit that was de- 
clared for the Colony of New ‘York two 
hundred years ago.. We hope this Hall 
may be so used that it shall be helpful 
to those associated with Trinity and its 
chapels and to many whose days are 
passed within our neighborhood, 

CHICAGO. 
Rt. Rev. George Craig Stewart, D. D., 
Bishop. 
tee ee 
Chicago’s Ninety-eighth Annual 
Convention. 

Plans for the ninety-eighth annual 
convention of the Diocese oi Chicago, 
to be held at Grace Church, Oak Park, 
February 5, 6 and 7, are complete. 
Plans of far-reaching importance to the 
diocese, including the diocesun centen- 
nial program and proposals for re- 
financing the obligations of the entire 
diocese, will be submitted to conven- 
tion. 

The pre-convention dinner, sponsored 
by The Church Club, will be held Mon- 
day night, February 4, at the Hotel 
Sherman, at which -time, Bishop Stew- 
art will make his annual awards of 
Crosses of Honor for distinguished serv- 
ice in the diocese. He will deliver his 
convention charge Tuesday morning, 
February 5. Tuesday night, Bishop 
Henry W. Hobson of Southern Ohio will 
be among the speakers at a mass meet- 
ing in Grace Church. Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 7, the annual meeting of the Dio- 
cesan Woman’s Auxiliary will be held 
with the Bishop and Dr. Uderbert W. 
Prince speakinz. Archdeacon W. :H. 
Ziegler is chairman of convention ar- 
rangements. 

Laborer Tells Settlement Help. — | 

A laborer’s story of how the Church 
helps Chicago’s great west side through 
her social service institutions was re- 
lated by B. Hrdina, leader in a Work- 
ers’ Committee of the area, before the 
annual meeting of Chase House board 
this week. 


Hrdina told how his group had ‘been 
offered facilities at Chase House for 
meeting purposes; how gradually he 
and his friends had become acquainted 
with the settlement until it became as 
a friend to them and finally termed the 
institution a ‘‘second home”’ to hun- 
dreds and thousands who are served 
by it. He related some of the personat 
services which staff members at Chase 
House render unfortunate itamilies’ in 
time of illness, death, relief tangles ‘or 
other emergencies. 

Bishop Stewart presided at the an- 
nual business meeting of the house. 
Officers elected were: President, Jonn 
D. Allen; vice-president, Mrs. LL. J. 
Braddock; eae Miss Helen Mac- 
Lean; treasurer, Carl A. Pfsu. The 
Bishop is Pease rpraatdant of ne cor- 
poration. 

Chicago Organist Dies. 

Mason Slade. well-known church or- 
ganist and choir leader in Chicago, died 
suddenly of a heart attack, January 14. 
Mr. Slade had been for a number of 
years organist and choirmaster of St. 
Peter’s'and Christ Churches. He. was 
the youngest official organist at the St. 
Louis World’s Fair and came to Chi- 
cago shortly after the exposition, serv- 
ing as organist at St. Andrew’s on the 
west side; Christ Church, Woodlawn, 
for twenty years; St. Peter’s; Grace 
Church, Hinsdale, and Emmanuel 
He studied abroad 
for several years. Funeral services 
were from St.. Peter’s Church, | 

G. F..S. Heese. 
of: ‘Emmanuel 
Chureh, LaGrange, was accorded an un- 


usual honor when she was elected dioce- 
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san president of the Girls’ Friendly So- 
ciety for a fourth consecutive term. 
Other officers named were: Honorary 
president, Mrs. Robert B. Gregory; first 
vice-president, Mrs. Cleon EK. Bigler, 
Western Springs; second vice-president, 
Mrs. Wm. McEvoy; secretary, Mrs. John 
Wren; treasurer, Mrs. Walter L. Belt. 
Young People Make Award. 
Gamma Kappa Delta, diocesan young 
people’s: society, awarded its honor 
shield for constructive work during the 
past year to St. Peter’s, Chicago, chap- 
ter. The award was announced at the 
annual] installation service at St. James’ 
Community House, January 14, when 
newly elected officers took up their 
work. Leigh H. Hunt is president. 
J. H. Boyle. 
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SOUTHERN OHTO. 
Rt. Rev. Henry Wise Hobson, 
Bishop. 


Debs 


The Triumphant Exit of a Good Soldier 
and Servant of Christ. 

The funeral of the Rt. Rev. Boyd 
Vincent was held in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, Cincinnati, on Wednesday after- 
noon, January 16. The body of the 
beloved patriarch lay in state a day in 
his.old Cathedral. While young clergy 
in Easter vestments stood suard, hun- 
dreds of friends came to pay their last 
respect. In spite of a heavy cold rain, 
the people packed the Cathedral to its 
capacity. Bishop Hobson had charge 
of the services. Dr. Frank H. Nelson ot 
Christ Church read the sentences as the 
casket proceeded through an aisle of 
sixty vested priests. Bishop Gravatt 
of West Virginia read the Psalms and 
Bishop Francis of Indianapiis the Les- 
son. . Other Bishops attending were 
Bishop Abbott of Lexington, Bishop 
Page of Michigan, and Bishop Paul 
Jones. The Rey. B. H. Rinheimer, D. 
D., represented the National Council. 

The Cathedral choir was augmented 
by forty vested priests from the Diocese 
of Southern Ohio. 

It was a joyful service, the triumph- 
ant exist of a good soldier and servant 
of Christ. Easter hymns, Easter flow- 
~ ers and Easter spirit lifted up all hearts. 
It was such a service as Bishop Vincent 
would have wished. 

Cincinnati showed it had lost a great 
and veteran citizen. In only nine days 
more Bishop Vincent would have 
reached the forty-sixth anniversary of 
his consecration. Instead now his pall- 
covered casket took the place where so 
long ago he had been set aside for the 
duty-he so. greatly fulfilled. Bishop 
Hobson accompanied the body to Bishop 
Vincent’s old home at Erie, Pa., where, 
with others Bishops, he read service at 
the grave on the following day. 

The widow and daughter of the late 
Bishop Theodore Irving Reese came 
from Massachusetts for the funeral. 

Bishop Boyd Vincent. 

For half a century Boyd Vincent has 
been known as a pastor and apostle 
of the Church. When rector of Calvary 
Church, Pittsburgh, before 1889, his 
mame was taken by the younger clergy 
and students in. theology as a symbol 
of- what the parish priesthood should 
be. From the time that he entered 
the Episcopate, the traditions of the 
Church in Southern Ohio gathered 
around him and Churchmen in all parts 
of the country turned to him as to a 
wise and courageous leader. Every 
good cause, especially in the movements 
toward Church Unity, had his support. 
Every new member of the House of 
Bishops received the benefit and bless- 
ing of his sympathetic friendship. The 
position to which he at lact attained, 
as Senior Bishop in the Anglican Come 
munion, carried more than the prestige 
of long experience and service. Through 
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the later years of active episcopate and 
retirement, the judgment of his alert 
mind was sought, his unwavering voice 
was heard and his presence cherished. 
For the Christian household of faith he 
continued to the close of life, as he 
will never cease in our remembrance, 
to be a beloved Father-in-God. 
James DeWolf Perry, 
Presiding Bishop. 
Bishop Lawrence’s Tribute. 

“The expression that I should use 

if asked to describe Bishop Vincent in 


two words would be a ‘Knightly 
Saint.’ He was in all points official 
and informal, virile: he was a man: 


strong and deep like his voice, with 
a richness of sentiment that was also 
felt in his speech. He was fully conse- 
crated and never, so far as I know, 
thought of himself, his comfort or his 
promotion. 

“T remember that when a Canon haa 
been passed which enabled Bishop Jag- 
ger, who had been an invalid for years 
to resign, he immediately arose and 
presented his resignation of his See; 
at which Vincent, who as Bishop Coad- 
jutor had done all the work for years, 
arose and in a most decided and affec- 
tionate voice protested; he would be 
happy to remain Coadjutor and do the 
work for the rest of Jaggar’s life, but 
he was finally prevailed upon to ac- 
cede. 

“When the Prayer Book amendments 
were up a few years ago he and I 
worked together to get the formula of 
Baptism simplified, but we :inade up a 
small minority; as we left the House 
together he said: ‘Lawrence, we have 
started something which wiil not rest 
until it has gone through.’ Later, he 
presented as a first step an amendment 
which resulted in the second question 
in the Confirmation office. 

As member and chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Amendments to the Constitu- 
tion, his thought and work were in the 
Constitution and foundation of the 
Church Order and Administration; a po- 
sition of great importance but of little 
personal recognition. He was a man 
of doubtless courage, physical, intellec- 
tual and spirit. It never seemed to oc- 
cur to him to falter or wince under 
opposition. He moved steadily on and 
took the blows as they fell with cheer 
and with humor. 

“His was a tender heart, his affection- 
ate care of the widow of his brother; 
Strong Vincent, who fell in the Civil 
War, beautiful. What a handsome face 
he had and how it lighted up among 
friends, and also, too, when indignation 
moved him. 

“His service in the Episcopate has 
been a long one, during which one may 
safely say he had the respect and af- 
fection of every bishop in service during 
that period.’’ 

The above statement was made by 
the Rt. Rev. William Lawrence, D. D., 
Bishop of Massachusetts, now retired, 
and a friend of Bishop Vincent’s almost 
all of his life. 

(0) 
WEST TEXAS. 
Rt. Rev. W. T. Capers, D. D., Bishop. 
1H) 
Parish Organizations Join in Festival 
Service. 

On Monday, January 7, at 5:15 in 
the afternoon, the organizations of St. 
Mark’s Church, San Antonio, marched 
into the church behind the combined 
choirs of the parish, led by the vestry. 
The church was crowded to the doors 
with the members of the working or- 
ganizations in the parish. The Rt. Rev. 
Clinton S. Quin, D. D., Bishop of Texas, 
was the preacher. After the service of 
rededication, the parishioners went into 
the parish house for the annual par- 
ish dinner and parish meeting. The 
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rector, the Rev. Arthur R. McKinstry, 
reported that 172 members have been 
added to the parish during 1934, that 
the Church School enrollment was 800, 
and a total of 434 services were held 
during the year. St. Mark’s Church 
has an elaborate plan for the commem- 
oration of the sixtieth anniversary of 
the opening of the present church struc- 
ture on Easter Day; this plan was out- 
lined by the rector at the parish meet- 
ing. 
i 
i VIRGINIA. 
Rt. Rev. H. St. George Tucker, D. D., 
Bishop 

- (0 S 

Y. P. S. L. Conference. 

Miss Dorothy Fischer, National Sec- 
retary for work among young people, 
visited Alexandria, Va., on Tuesday, 
January 15, and met the leaders of the 
Young People’s Leagues of the city and 
neighboring counties, at a supper con- 
ference in St. Paul’s Parish Hall. 
ty-five persons were present, including 


Thir-. 


three rectors, and also several students. 


from the Theological Seminary, where 
Miss Fischer spent the afternoon. Miss 
Fischer believes that a program, prac- 


tical and challenging, calling for sacri-. 


fice, will find response among young 


people who are not attracted by.a sched- > 


ule vague and dilletante. A lively and 


prolonged discussion followed the ad-— 


dress. 
o— 
FLORIDA 


Rt. Rev. Frank A. Juhan, D. D., Bishop : 


ne 
Rev. 
Advanced to Priesthood by Bishop 
Juhan on Feast of the Epiph- 
any. 

Christ Church, Monticello, was filled 
to its capacity for: the morning service 
on the Feast of the Epiphany, when 
the Rev. Alfred St. John Matthews, its 
rector since October, was advanced to 
the priesthood by Bishop Juhan. 

This was the first ordination ever 
held at Christ Church, which this year 
commemorates its semi-centennial. 


Friends of Mr. Matthews came from _ 


points as far distant as Jacksonville 


Alfred St. John Matthews Was 


and Saint Augustine to witness the im-. 


pressive service. The morning service 
at St. John’s, Tallahassee, was omitted 
in order that both its rector and con- 
gregation might attend the ordination. 
The choir of St. James, Perry, was 


present in a body to augment the sing-. 


ing. 


ister in charge of the Churches at Live 


The Rev. Thomas A. Schofield, Min-- 


Oak and Lake City, presented the Ordi-. 


nand. The Litany and Gospel were 


read by the Rev. Wm. Jeffery Alfriend, . 
rector of St. John’s Parish, Tallahassee; _ 


and the Epistle was read by the Rey. 
Ambler M. Blackford, associate rector 
of St. John’s Parish, Jacksonville. 


The Bishop of the diocese preached | 
a most inspiring and. challenging ser-. 


mon, taking his text from St. Paul’s 
charge to Timothy, ‘Fulfill thy minis- 


try,’”’ in which he emphasized the re-- 


sponsibility of the laity as well as the 
clergy in their respective ministries. 
The Rev. Mr. Matthews was born in 
Jacksonville, but at an early age moved 
to Saint Augustine, where in his boy- 
hood he was a member of Trinity Par- 
ish. He is the son of the late Mr. Frank 
B. Matthews and Mrs. Mary Wright 
Matthews. His schooling was received 


in the public schools of Saint Augustine | 


and Jacksonville. For six years he was 
under the Rev. Mr. Blackford at Key- 
stone, South Jacksonville, during which 
time he was a communicant of St. 


John’s Parish. He took his collegeiate - 


and theological training at the Univer- — -— 
sity of the South, Sewanee, Tennessee; i 
from which institution he received both 


hs a 
hi 


. 


‘a B. S. and a B. D. degree. 
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He grad- 
uated at Sewanee in June, 1934, with 
highest honors. He was placed tem- 
porarily in charge of St. Mary’s Church, 
Green Cove Springs, and in October last 
took charge of his present field which 
includes Christ Church, Monticello; St. 
James, Perry; St. Clement’s, Lloyd, and 
St. Mary’s, Madison. 
Pre-Lenten Retreat for Diocesan 
Clergy. 

An event of unusual importance and 
significance for the clergy of the dio- 
cese will be the Retreat and Confer- 
ences to be held February 13, 14 and 
15, probably in Jacksonville. This Re- 
treat is the major event of the pro- 
gram for the year of the Diocesan Com- 
mission on Evangelism. 

The Rev. Basil M. Walton, Chairman 
of this committee, has been fortunate 
in’ securing the Rev. Malcolm S. Tay- 
lor, Field Secretary of the National 
Commission,on Evangelism, to lead the 
Conferences and to conduct the Retreat. 

All of the clergy in the diocese are 
expected to be present, and no doubt 
eagerly look forward to this gathering. 
For the clergy, this Retreat and Con- 
ference will be most timely, coming as 
it does shortly before the Lenten Sea- 
son. 

— 0 
SOUTH FLORIDA. 
Rt. Rev. J. D. Wing, D. D., Bishop 
Bishop Coadjutor. 
(ee Bee 

A Thousand Mile Tour on Bicycles. 

Ralph P. Channon, of Providence, 
Rhode Island, and Arnold Charnock, of 
Sanford, Maine, received their commis- 
sion as Captains in the Church Army 
from Bishop Wing during an impressive 
service in St. Luke’s Cathedral, Or- 
lando, Florida, on January 14. These 
young men completed ‘their training 
for this commission before coming with 
the group from the Church Army under 
Captain Charles L. Conder for a four 
months’ bicycle'tour of this diocese. 

Other members of this group are 
John Daley, of Scranton, Pa.; Joseph 
Entwistle of Pawtucket, R. I., and Fred 
Sudden, of New Bedford, Mass. Mis- 
sions at Kissimmee and St. Cloud, un- 
der the Rev. Elred E. Simkins, were 
visited by this group prior to their com- 
ing to the Cathedral parish on January 
neh 

At the close of the special service in 
the Cathedral on January 14, Bishop 
Wing gave his solemn charge and bless- 
ing to these Church Army Cycling 
Troubadours from the steps of the Ca- 
thedral, then after singing one verse 
of “Onward Christian Soldiers,’’ they 
started on their bicycles for Winter 
Park, the next stop in thcir journey 
of one thousand miles through this dio- 
cese. 

Gradually working down the east 
coast and through the southern part 


_of the diocese, they will continue along 


the west coast, thence to the northern 
part of South Florida and complete the 
trip by attendance at the diocesan con- 
vention, to be held May 7-9, in Daytona 
Beach. 
C. Robinson. 
——$—$$_$_ 9 —_—_—__ — 
BETHLEHEM 
Rt. Rev. F. W. Sterrett, D. D., Bishop 
—_- — — o———_—_ 
An Old Joke Applied. 

The Convocation of Scranton held its 
mid-winter session in Epiphany Church, 
Glen, on January 14 and 15, the Rev. 
Edward McCance, rector. The Rev. Dr. 
John Lewis, a Congregational minister, 
of Scranton, spoke on “A Ministry For 
Today.’ He told the story of the child 
who fell out of bed. When her mother 


asked her how, it happened, the (child. 


said, “I fell asleep too near to where 
I gotin.”’ Dr. Lewis thinks cne trouble 


with some of the clergy at least in his 
denomination is that they fall asleep 


ey AV fe ee de ‘$ wpe ae 


ye or ee 
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too soon after they get into the minis- 

try. He wondered whether this was 

so in the Episcopal Church. Maybe! 
The Annual Canvass. 

It was a disappointment to many of 
us. We hoped for a substantial ad- 
vance. Instead we have $1,128 less 
than for 1934. 

Are times better? I was told that 
a certain car shop would only work 
three days for the month of January. 
This is the worst yet. Our big indus- 
tries in the diocese are not around that 
elusive corner, as yet. 


H. P. W. 
LOUISIANA 
Rt. Rev. James Craik Morris, D. D., Bishop 
-——-—o0———__—_ 


Christmas for the Seamen. 

It may not have been Christmas Day, 
but it was really Christmas down at the 
Seamen’s Church Institute, New Or- 
leans, on Wednesday evening, Decem- 
ber 26. It was then that the seamen 
were having their annual Christmas 
service and entertainment. And such 
a wonderful time it was. 

Bishop Morris was there and con- 
ducted the service. The men seemed 
so eager to be taking part in the wor- 
ship; they sang hymns and carols, they 
recited the Psalms, and you could have 
heard a pin drop as they listened at- 
tentively to the Bishop’s words of 
cheer, hope and courage. 

The refreshments were most plenti- 
ful and unique. Ice cream, mince pie, 


coffee, oranges, bananas and apples 
were served. Among the gifts were 
comfort bags, made and filled by 


Church School children throughout the 
country. Indiana and Ohio seemed to 
be the banner givers this year. So 
many of these little bags, filled with 
needed articles, were received this year 
that many seamen in the hospitals and 
those not at the party will be remem- 
bered. 

It was just impossible to know how 
many were at the celebration. The 
building was crowded and so was the 
sidewalk. There must have been about 
200 inside and 100 unable to get in. 
Board members were there; entertain- 
ers were there and everybody wore a 
smile. Great credit is due Mr. Harold 
A. Johnson, the superintendent, for the 
perfectly splendid record of the Insti- 
tute during these “hard times.” His 
report showed figures only; one must 
go to the Institue to get any idea of the 
real worth it is to these men of the sea. 

Alma 8S. Hammond, Secretary, 
Seamen’s Church Institute. 


—<_—____9_—_____ 
CENTRAL NEW YORK. 

Rt. Rev. Charles Fiske, D. D., Bishop 
Rt. Rev. E. H. Coley, D. D.. Suffragan 
fo) 

Anniversaries Celebrated. 

The Rev. Harold E. Sawyer celebrated 
his eleventh anniversary as rector of 
Grace Church, Utica, on Januray. 13. 
During his incumbency the church has 
grown from 850 to 1,283 communicants. 
The church building has been repaired 
and redecorated, new organ installed 
and a $400,000 parish house was built 

and paid for. 


The Rev. Arthur Breese Merriman, 
rector of the Church of the Saviour, 
Syracuse, celebrated the tenth anniver- 
sary of his ordination to the priesthood 
on January 6—Epiphany. The English 
Boy Choristers of the London Choir 
School assisted in the celebration. How 
those boys could sing! Beautiful tones, 
superb phrasing and artistry and, above 
all, their enunciation was excellent. 


' St. John’s Church, Whitesboro, has 
recently received a bequest of $2,000 
by the will of the late Ida M. Wagner. 
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Churches Repaired and Beautified. 

The Parish Aid Society and the Circle 
Guild of Calvary Church, Utica, have 
had the wood work of the rectory re- 
newed and the exterior painted. A con- 
siderable amount of repair work on the 
church building was done at the same 
time. 


The windows in Grace Church, Union 
Springs have been completely reset in 
new lead and in modern double venti- 
lated frames. 


St. Paul’s Church, Owego, recently 
received a bequest of $2,000 to be 
added for parish support. 


The Church of the Redeemer, Water- 
town, has completed extensive repairs 
on the church building. The chancel 
has ‘been re-roofed, the brick work re- 
painted, the interior of the church re- 
decorated and painted and the chancel 
and sanctuary given a new interior roof- 
ing. 


The Rev. Henry Lee, white mission- 
ary-in-charge of St. Philip’s (colored) 
Church, Syracuse. baptized forty-eight 
during the year of 1934. This mission 
has a communicant list of 167. 


The Rey. Claude H. Leyfield has been 
appointed Dean of the Fourth District 
Convocation. The Very Rev. R. W. Bell 
has been reappointed Dean of the First 
District Convocation. 


Winter Meeting of Woman’s Auxiliary. 

The Woman’s Auxiliary of the Fourth 
District held its winter meeting in 
Grace Church, Syracuse, January 17, 
Mrs. Harry E. Clarke, presiding. Dr. 
H. B. Taylor, physician in charge of St. 
James’ Hospital, Anking, China, ad- 
dressed the meeting. 

Dr. Taylor also addressed the Men’s 
Club of St. Mark’s Church, Syracuse, 
at a supper meeting, on January 17. 
He showed moving pictures of his work 
and of conditions in Anking, China. 

Joseph R. Clair. 
O—-— -—- 
HARRISBURG. 
Rt, Rev. Wyatt Brown. D D., Bishop 
—————_0 
Three Generations Confirmed In the 
Same Class. 

Here are two recent instances of the 
far-reaching influence of the Church’s 
ministrations in hospitals and other in- 
stitutions for the sick. In October, 
19338, Archdeacon Hughes, who for 
more than nine years has been Chap- 
lain at the State Sanatorium for the 
Treatment of Tuberculosis, located at 
Mont Alto, Pa., baptized an ex-service 
man and prepared him for confirmation. 
Due to his father’s serious illness, this 
patient was obliged to leave the Sana- 
torium before the visitation of Bishop 
Brown, of Harrisburg, in whose dio- 
cese Mont Alto is located. The patient 
Was subsequently confirmed in Pitts- 
burgh by Bishop Mann. Returning to 
his home in Butler, Pa., he interested 
his relatives in the Episcopal Church, 
On the Feast of the Epiphany, 1935, 
Bishop Mann confirmed this man’s 
mother, sister, brother-in-law, and their 
children in St. Peter’s Church, Butler, 
where they were presented by the rec- 
tor of the parish, the Rev. J. K. Bren- 
nan, Jr. To heve three generations 
from one family confirmed in the same 
class is not a common occurrence. 

Another case worthy of mention is 
that of a young girl whose mother has 
been a patient at the same sanato- 
rium for several years. Several years 
ago Chaplain Hughes baptized the 
mother and prepared her for confirma- 
tion. He later baptized the daughter 
and she was confirmed also by the 
Bishop of Harrisburg. The daughter 

(Continued on page 22.) 
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JANUARY. 
1. Circumcision. (Tuesday.) 
6. Sunday. Hpiphany. 


13. First Sunday after Epiphany. 
20. ‘Second Sunday after Epiphany. 
25..Conversion of St. Paul. (Friday.) 
27,;\Third Sunday after Epiphany. 
s s 

. THE COLLECT. 

‘Phird Sunday After the Epiphany. 

Almighty and everlasting God, merci- 
fully look upon our infirmities, and in all 
our dangers and necessities stretch forth 
Thy right hand to help and defend us; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

* * * 

HOMES. 

there are homes where 


So. long: as 
4. -DUrN, 
And there is bread; 

So. long as there are 
aeay ale elit, 

And prayers said; 
Although a people 

dark, 

And natons grope, 
With God Himself 
~ homes, 
have sure hope. 

—Grace Noll Crowell. 
* * * 

The Christian Dynamic. 

No one can read the New Testament, 
and particularly ‘St. Paul’s Epistles, 
without observing how in the Christian 
experience which is there portrayed 
there is a blended note of triumph and 
joy. The Christian has entered into 
a new world redolent. with the fresh- 
ness of a heavenly morning. Behind 
him lies a past life with which he has 
broken: before him stretches a future 
entirely different from the past, be- 
eause it is full of the promise of moral 
victory and closer fellowship with God. 
There is a feeling of newness in the 
air. New visions open up before a per- 
sonality which has been renewed; new 
sources of spiritual power await dis- 
covery. “Bliss was it in that dawn to 
be alive.” 

What was the seeret of this sense 
of joyous emancipation and spiritual 
vigor? It is to be found in the Per- 
son of Jesus Christ. The Christian was 
ah’ ‘emancipated man: because Christ had 
freed him from the tyranny of sinful 
habit; had taken him out from the nar- 
row world of selfish desire and had set 
his’ feet ‘“‘in a large room”’ As he 
looked into future with its unknown 
difitulties and temptations awaiting 
him, he saw that future dominated by a 
Figure, scarred in hands and side, yet 
victorious. That figure represented the 
purpose of God and the power of God 
to secure the ultimate fulfilment of the 


fires 


homes where lamps 


falter through the 


back of those little 


We 


purpose. It was a Figure, not only 
of beauty, and of power available for 
distribution among men. ‘‘Nay in all 


these things we are more than conquer- 
orsithrough Him that loved us’’ is the 
triumphant conclusion of the piece of 
spiritual autobiography which St. Paul 
gives us in Romans 7 and 8. There 
had:-been for the apostle fierce strug- 
gle, ending in despairing failure. But 
that. was in the days before he had 
learned the redeeming love of Christ. 
When he had learned it, all was 
changed. Into his life came a vast 
transformation. He experienced a com- 
plete moral renewal, which brought 
with it peace.of soul and the knowledge 
that he was in the keeping of One who 
could be to him the constant Compan- 
ion of his way. Si 
In St. Paul’s teaching, which was the 
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transcript of his own experience, the 
secret of the Christian life is renewal 
from within. The Christian is called 
to a life of love and trust in which the 
fruit of the Spirit is manifest; but such 
a life is possible only if he is indwelt 
by Christ. “In Christ’ is one of the 
apostle’s favorite phrases. He meant 
by it such a close union with Christ 
that the life of the Master flowed into 
that of the disciple. There is a Spirit 
who indwells, and that Spirit is the 
Spirit of the Living Christ. We speak 
of this as mysticism; but note that the 
Pauline’ mysticism is no vague and 
nebulous doctrine of immanence. It 
is mysticism connected with a clearly 
defined Person, and it has a severely 
ethical content. The historical Jesus 
was real; the Living Christ was real; 
and the Spirit of Christ made Himself 
felt as indwelling Spirit in the human 
heart. Those who were “led by the 
Spirit’ gave proof of the reality of His 
guidance .by living a life of holiness 
and displaying a moral sensitiveness to 
the ideals and standards set up by Jesus 
Christ. 

Christian experience remains in es- 
sence the same throughout the ages. 
It preserves its constituent features— 
the sense of alienation from God; res- 
toration with the ensuing consciousness 
of wounds healed and fellowship re- 
newed; and experience of power com- 
ing into the life from a higher source. 
That it remains thus true to type is 


proof that it is not the product of illu- - 


sion. Jesus Christ is for every genera- 
tion the Saviour and the Life-Giver. Is 
there any message more needed for the 
present time than this old yet ever nw 
message of power that can transform 
human character? ‘‘We have no power 
of ourselves to help ourselves” is the 
ery going up from many a soul which 
is conscious of its spiritual impotence 
in face of temptation, and is a prey to 
invading forees of evil. Yet the power 
is there, only the struggler does not 
know where to look for help. Canon 
Barry is surely right when he points 
in The Relevance of Christianity 
that the problem for thousands today 
is not whether Christianity is true, but 
whether it has any bearing on life or is 
of any practical utility. 

Christianity is a way of life. It has 
a dynamic of its own. Christian living 
is living. sustained by the communi- 
eated power of Christ. That is the story 
revealed by the New Testament and 
confirmed by Christian experience down 
the centuries. Is it not sometimes the 
fact. that those who fail to find the help 
they. need, fail because they have not 
learned how to be receptive? There is 
in their lives too much fret and strain. 
They have not discovered the secret of 
becoming. instruments of a higher 
power and of waiting unon God. Only 
he who is ready to make this act of 
self-committal to Christ can know the 
measure of His resources. A life thus 
united to the living Source of life must 
have in it the notes of joy and triumph, 
because it will be a life in which there 
will be the progressive achievement of 
victory.—Archdeacon V. F. Storr, in 
Church of England Newspaper. 

ke 
“Jin.” 

-“This must be remembered” (it is 
Kagawa, the great evangelist of Japan 
who is calling us of America and.the 
world to remember that), 
Buddhism, and .Confuciz 
love to a certain degree 
difference, however, 


ism (all, teach 
There is, avast 
ra the in- 


A pressure .of 


“Shintoism, * 
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stinctive love of animals, the ethical 
love of human beings and the redemp- 
tive love which God revealed through 
Christ. Animal love is purely instinc- 
tive, and is not subject to the correc- 
tion and control of reason. Human 
love, though more instinctive, attempts 
to become rationalized only within the 
bounds of human relations. Confucius 
called this ‘jin’, the way of benevo- 
lence. But the jin of Confucius is not 
rooted in God.” And so Confucius 
called it jin—the way of benevolence. 
Many of us in a Christian land, and 
some in Christian churches, ¢all it the 
way of benevolence, like Confucius did, 
and leave God out. 'We accept and 
make a poor attempt at the second 
great commandment and ignore the first 
and greatest commandment. “In Ghrist 
alone’’—I am quoting Kagawa again, 
who says, “In Christ alone,: and for. 
the first time, was made known to man- 
kind the love of the Cross which for- 
gives enemies and sayes sinners.’’ 

The way of benevolence, jin, is not 
enough: If so, Confucius is sufficient 
and we do not need Christ.—Rev. J. O. 
Atkinson. 

* * ae 
For the Southern Churchman. 
TO UNDERSTAND. 
O..G@. Strum: 
I do not know or understand the fooling 
in my heart, 

The yearning that would set me far apart a 
From selfish impulse and..from human 
greed, 

I only know that Something stirs within, 
A Something that declares my soul akin 
To other lonely souls, so muchjin need , 
Of. understanding, in the Ww actin keen | 

mart. 


The loneliness of heart and soul! 

One meets them everywhere. 

One makes of sympathy a Dole— 

the hand—a whispered 
prayer-—— ; 

A scant expression, one can only dare, 

Ot sympathy Divine that floods the soul. 


To give of self, unstintingly to all _ _ 
Who sadly need the understanding friend, 
One’s ear must be attuned to heed the 


call 
Of that dear Friend, whose*tender Hand 
Alights a spark divine with the heart, 
And speaks, with gentle love, this one ~ 
command: te: 
“To know and serve Me, you must under- 
stand,” 
Oh, Friend, who art so worthy and so 


understanding, too, 
My heart goes out in adoration unto You! 
* * = 
An Ordinary Housewife. 


It is significant, I think, that Jesus 
pictures for us an ordinary housewife. 
This is a parable of God’s love, but- 
Jesus does not think it necesary to 
make the leading character a princess 
or a queen, but just an every-day. 
woman. Even though one’s life does 
not include a large amount of domes-- 
tic routine, it ought to be’ remembered 
that for Jesus the commonplace was full - 
of grace and truth, and “if you bake > 
bread with indifference, you bake a bit-) 
ter bread that feeds but half man’s 
hunger.”’ The Anglo-Saxon -word.. 
“lady” meant “‘loaf-giver,” and we* 
might call this the parable of the Lady. 
in the House. pigtat 

But it was primarily as a voliicle: of 
spiritual truth that Jesus told the story, 
and certain things stand out. One ig. 
that the coin was lost right in the wom- 
an’s own home. It did not slip from 
her hand: when she was jostled in’ the- 
market-place. No \purse-snatcher? got— 
off with it: “It was not! lost whehesome: 
banker investe@ “it” unwisely: It’ was_ 
within the®*four walls of home tha z 
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disappeared. The insurance companies 
are always telling us how many acci- 
dents occur at home. The danger of 
falling in the bathtub or tripping on the 
parlor rug or tumbling headlong down 
the cellar stairs is greater than the 
danger of being struck by an automo- 
bile. This is due, I suppose to our 
feeling that home is a place of security, 
and we therefore cease to be on our 
guard. 

Which is strangely like something in 
the spiritual world—namely, that times 
of relaxation are the most dangerous. 
When we are busy in the market-place, 
there are many things that will keep 
us from sinning. It is when we relax 
with our friends that we are apt to 
pass the harsh judgment, or do the 
popular thing or make the foolish 
promise. When in public, our conduct 
is regulated by our desire for social ap- 
proval, but at home these restraints 
are off. Sometimes the most precious 
treasure we have in our home—our chil- 
dren—are neglected and slip away and 
finally are lost. Unless office-bearers 
are eternally vigilant, even in the 
Church there will be those to hide away 
in a dark corner and at last be num- 
bered among the missing. 


A second truth in our parable is the 
great value of the thing that has got 
away. It was only one coin in ten, and 
the careless housewife would have said, 
“Well, don’t worry about it; it can’t be 
far away.’ But not this housewife. 
That coin meant something to her. It 
may have been a part of the circlet 
that she wore‘across her forehead, and 
the loss of it meant that the perfection 
of her headdress was spoiled. Or per- 
haps it was money saved for the land 
lord, whose insistent Knock was due to 
be heard. Or perhaps it represented 
the purchase price of some treasure 
for which she and her husband had 
long been saving. Even though the ten 
per cent could not have got out of the 
house, it wasn’t enough that she had 
ninety per cent in hand. She wanted 
to see the entire amdunt. 

Accordingly, with candle and broom 
she sought diligently until she found it. 
And this, says Jesus, is a picture of 
God’s infinite love. The shepherd goes 
after the lost sheep “until he find it.” 
and the lady in the house searches for 
the lost coin ‘‘until she find it.’ “Un- 
til she find it’—how much of divine 
persistence there is in that phrase! God 
had for so long been seeking for man. 
Nature and conscience had been the 
instruments of: ‘His search. Wisdom had 
cried aloud in the street’ seeking for 
her children. The voice of priest and 
prophet had not been silent in the land. 
But man had been deaf to it all, and 
still went blindly along the paths of his 
own self-will. Now a lamp is lighted— 
it is the lamp of Truth; and now a voice 
is heard—it is the voice of Him who 
came to seek and to save that which 
was lost, and so long as one of His own 
is missing He can have no rest until 
He find it, : 

‘Which leads us to that other element 
in the story: the great joy of discov- 
ery. In the small town every house- 
hold sorrow is a village tragedy. Ima- 
gine the gloom that must have spread 
among this woman’s friends when the 
knowledge went abroad that, in that 
land where money was so scarce, one 
drachma, one day’s wages, one-tenth 
of all that she had, had disappeared. 
It is in the time of our sorrow that we 
discover how many friends we have— 
and it is perhaps some consolation to 
find out that we had more than we 
knew. But equally do we like to have 
our. friends share, our happiness with 
us; and ‘when ‘this woman’s diligent, 
search was rewarded’ her; joy knew no; 
bounds. She had to have someone 
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with whom to share it. We can picture 
the frenzy of her excitement as ‘“‘she 
calleth her friends and her neighbors 
together, saying, Rejoice with me; for 
I have found the piece which I had 
lost.” 

“Likewise,’’ says Jesus, ‘I say unto 
you, there is joy in the presence of the 
angels of God over one sinner that re- 
penteth.’’ It is a picture of the supreme 
importance of one human being. It 
was a hard saying then; it is even 
harder for us, who speak of human be- 
ings as ‘“‘hands’’ in a factory and con- 
sider it no great tragedy if one should 
perish. But that is the estimate of an 
unregenerate human nature. The reve- 
lation of the Gospel is that one soul— 
every soul—is of infinite worth, and 
however it may have got lost divine 
love can have no rest until it find it.— 
Presbyterian Banner. 

* * * 


For the Southern Churchman. 


RECOVERY. 

Leslie Savage. 
Thou hast healed my body’s hurt, 
halted and dragged with pain, 
my pallid limping soul 
failed beneath the strain. 
Cure it of crippling doubt and fear 
That I may stride again, 
Stalwart in faith and quick to help 
Some faltering fellow men. 

* * * 


The Call From the Mission Field. 


“Grieve not the Holy Spirit of God” 
—grieved, and deeply grieved, must 
that Comforter divine be also when He 
sees how small a section of the Chris- 
tian Chureh takes any living sacrifi- 
cial share in the work of world-evan- 
gelization; how few parents dedicate 
their children from their birth to this 
glorious enterprise; and how poor and 
almost shabby appear our money oi- 
ferings for the task which is of all work 
the nearest to our Lord’s heart, com- 
pared with what we spend on our own 
luxuries, not to mention.what we ima- 
gine to be our necessities. When ‘the 
fruit of the Spirit which is love” glows 
in our hearts, missions will cease to 
be starved to withering-point in many 
fields, and the Holy Spirit’s grief will 
be turned into joy over the Church’s 
labor of love. Every man a mission- 
ary in his home, his business, his par- 
ish, and every man pulling his full 
strength to make our Lord’s way known 
upon earth, His saving health among 
all nations—that is the ideal. How can 
the Spirit but be grieved when that 
Lord’s first’ missionary command to 
pray the Lord of the harvest to send 
out laborers, and His last command to 
the laborers to go and make disciples, 
have so little weight with a great host 
of communicants of His Church? If 
when the Spirit once said, “Separate 
Me Barnabas and Saul,’ the Church 
had said, or they had themselves said, 
that they could not be spared, the his- 
tory of the Church, and of the world, 


Lord, 
That 
Heal 
That 


too, would have been very different 
even from what it is.—Canon R. C. 
Joynt. 


* * * 


A Strange Family. 

The father has never missed church 
or Sunday School in twenty-three years. 
The mother has had a perfect record 
for eleven years. A son has not missed 
for twelve years. A daughter has been 
at the evening service every Sunday for 
eight years. 

What’s the matter with this family, 
Don’t they ever have com- 
pany on Sunday to keep them away 
from church? 

Don’t they ever get up tired on Sun- 
day. morning? 

‘Don’t they | belong’ to ‘any 
where’ they get their religion, 


lodges, 
instead 


‘colds, or nervous spells, or 


Lord, give me 
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of at their Father’s house, or 
clubs, or to anything? 

Don’t they ever have headaches, or 
tired feel- 
ings, or sudden calls out of the city, 
or week-end parties, or business trips, 
or picnics, or any other trouble? 

Don’t they have a radio, so that they 
can get some good sermons from out- 
of-town preachers? 


Don’t they ever get a lot more good 
out of reading a sermon out of a book? 

Don’t they ever. get disgusted with the. ° 
social Gospel, or whatever it is that 
their minister preaches? 

What’s the matter with this family 
anyway, and why are they so happy and 
cheerful? We leave it to you to answer. 
—Rev. W. W. Wilke, Pana, Il. 


* * * 


to any 


The Secret of Peace. 


The great spirits of Christendom have 
often tried to tell us their secret. In 
the end their voice has brought us 
much the same message. Let the great 
soul of Cardinal Mercier of Belgium 
speak for them. ‘In view of my age, 
and that intimacy of heart which unites 
us, you may allow me tobetray avse-: 
cret. Like every one else I have known ° 
joy and I have known suffering, dur- 
ing the course of my life, but I have — 
never been unhappy. Whether in the’ 
years of peace, or whether in the years 
of war, whether in poverty or-in pros- 
perity, whether in failure or in success, 
never have I ceased to feel deep in my 
heart a sense of tranquility, confidence 
and peace. I must tell you the secret. 
It lies in giving yourself confidently to . 
the goodness of the Lord.’’—-Rev. Dr., 
Louis Sherrill. 


* * * 
STAR OF MY HEART, 


Star of my heart, I follow from afa*, 
Sweet Love on high, lead on where shep- | 
herds are, 
Where Time is 

are. 

from of old, 
a foolish Saxon seeks the 
bed. 

O lead me to Jehovah’s child 

Across this dreamland lone and wild, 
Then I will speak this prayer unsaid, 
And kiss His little haloed head— 


not, and only dreamers 


Magi Kings are dead 
manger- 


Star 
And 


“My star and I, we love-. Thee, little 
Child.” 

Except the Christ be born again this. 
night, 

In dreams of all men, saints and sons of 
shame, 

The world will never see His Kingdo.n- 
bright. 

Star of all hearts, lead onward through 
the night if 

Past death-black deserts, doubts without 
a name, 

Past hills of pain and mountains of ney, 
sin : 

To that far sky where mystic births be- 
gin, i 

Where dreaming ears the angel-song shall. 
win. 13 

Our Christmas shall be rare at dawning» 
there, 


And each shall find his brother fair, 
Like a little child within: 

All hearts of earth shall find new birth. 
And wake, no more to sin. 


—Vachel Lindsay. 


* * * 


Yor the Southern Churchman, 
NEW LIGHT. 

Minnie R. Dreesen. 

light that I may ‘See, 
The wondrous things you’ve done for 
Not just to ask for help and care— 
But see your beauty everywhere. 


me. 


For the Southern Churchman. 
NIGHT’S SPARKLING SEA. 
Alice M. Spokes. 
I gaze in gratitude of sight 
Upon a sea of blue at night; 
A sea of planets—glittering spars, 
With crested waves of sparkling stars. 


My eyes, in admiration, shine 

For fear I lose a gem of Thine; 
Imprisoning safe within their gaze 

A vague and restless, twinkling maze. 


And when I view such wonders—God, 
Where human feet have never trod, 
Upon this sea of blazing light, 
I sail my soul to You this night! 

* a * 

For the Southern Churchman. 
THOSE RECTORY CHILDREN. 
“Chapter 5. 

The Missionary. 

Mie erG: 

It was a bright Sunday morning. 
Claire lay out in the sunshine on the 
porch that opened from the upstair’s 
hall. A tall hemlock whose boughs 
sshe could almost touch through the 
railing was fast shedding its snow 
blanket.: ‘‘Plop!’? went a mass of soft 
whiteness to the ground. The bough 
sprang back, and Claire’s face was 
sprayed with tiny drops. 

The house was very quiet. All the 
other children had gone with Father 
to Sunday School. Mother came to the 
door, all dressed for church. 


“Not crying, pet?’ she cried anx- 
tously. , : 

Claire burst out laughing. “No 
Mother, it was the tree crying to lose 
_its snow!” 


“Cindy will come up to see you, while 
I’m gone,’ said Mother, wiping the 
drops from Claire’s face with her hand- 
kerchief, that smelled a Sunday smell 
of ‘Florida water.’’ ‘‘Get her to tell 
Uncle Danger to put you in if you get 
tired or cold. You wouldn’t rather I’d 
stay?” 

“T’7ll be all right, Mother. I jus’ 
hope the missionary won’t talk too 
long.” : 

“Maybe you’ll get a little nap out 


here in the sunshine.’’ Mother put one’ 
arm around Claire to hold her while: 


she arranged the pillows with the other. 
“Then, when we come back, you will 
feel so Well you will enjoy Mr. Craig.” 

“A missionary is what I can never 
be,’’ Claire said in a troubled voice, as 
Mother tucked the blankets more firmly 
around her, 

“A blessing is what you can be, and 
are!’’ Mother kissed her forehead. She 
put Claire’s favorite doll, Amy, just 
inside the covers. ‘‘The Grays are com- 
ing by for me. We'll all be back,. be- 
fore you know it!” 

And so it was. Claire heard the 
Grays drive up, Mr. Gray’s big voice 
and laughter, the horses’ hoofs sound- 
ing more faintly. The sunshine was 
warm on her face, the hemlock 
stretched friendly arms into the blue, 
blue sky. Claire pulled Amy close. Amy 
looked very sleepy, with her waxen eye- 
lids closed. Claire could not keep her 
own eyes open. Cindy came on tiptoe 
to the door. 

“"’Tain’t no trouble lookin’ after 
Miss Claire dis yuh mawnin’,’”’ she said 
with a chuckle, as she went back to the 
kitchen where Uncle Danger was lean- 
ing back in his cane chair, resting; 
“she done gone ’sleep same ez if twuz 
de middle of de night.’’ 

But Claire waked in time to hear 
the return. First Kent and Philip, 
dashing up the stairs and shouting: 
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“We stayed all through!”’ 


eA That wag 
Kent. 

“A Jady fwowned at me,” Philip put 
in, ‘‘an’ I fwowned right out loud at 
her!”’ 

“He on’y made a little noise, Claire,” 
Kent explained. 

“Like this,’ Philip cried, ‘‘o00-00- 
oogh! But I was goin’ to fwown some 
more, but Mother looked no.” 

Then Winnie and David were on the 
porch, 

“O Claire, you’ll like the mission- 
ary.’ Winnie said, “And he’s goin’ 
to write us Chinese names after din- 
ner, to keep for always.’’ 

“He said the Lord’s Prayer in Chi 
nese for us, in Sunday School,’’ David 
added. ‘It’s good the Lord knows 
everything, ’cause that was the funniest 
lot of sounds! I wouldn’t have known 
it meant a prayer.” 

“And this is our fine girl, Claire,” 
a voice said from the door, and there 
were Mother, Father and the Mission- 
ary. Claire caught her breath in sud- 


we were good.” 


den fear, but the next minute the mis-: 


sionary had both her hands in one of 
his and Claire had :.to..answer his 
friendly smile with her own timid one. 
“T’vye heard of Claire,’ said Mr. 
Craig. “I think, Claire, I’ve wanted to 
see you more than you have me. Your 
Mother said I might just speak to you 
now.. But I’m going to stay here all 
day, and I'll tell you later of a mes- 
sage from someone in (China to you.” 
That Sunday always stayed in Claire’s 
memory as a dream. She was moved 
back into Mother’s room for her din- 
ner, and while she ate she could hear 
the voices and laughter coming up from 
the dining-room. 
rose to shouts. What a lot of funny 
stories the missionary must know about 
China! And who ever had heard of her, 
in China, and sent her a message? 
This fascinating question was with 
her all afternoon. After dinner Mr. 


Craig and Father smoked their pipes in- 


Father’s study, and then they had a 
walk with the boys and Winnie. Dur- 
ing this time Mother read to Claire 
and heard her Catechism. This being 
so strange a Sunday the others must 
wait until next week for their Sunday 
reading. But at last Father came in 
to carry her down to the study. Claire 


loved the study—Father’s desk, the 
wails with their book-shelves and pic- 
tures, the smell of pipe-smoke, the 


“Open Franklin,” giving out a rosy 
warmth when the blower was taken 
down. > 

Here were gathered Mr. Craig and 
the other children. Mother followed 
Claire with her little pillow and light 
coverlit. In Father’s arms, with the 
pillow under the place where her back 
would hurt, and the little quilt thrown 
lightly over, Claire turned her bright 
eyes to Mr. Craig. 

“You’ve waited patiently, little lass,’ 
he said smiling. ‘‘And so have I, in- 
deed, for I promised before I left China 
to tell you this story.” 

(To be continued.) 
* uh x 


The Law of Use. 


“Tam almost afraid to use this beauti- 
ful table,’’ said the owner. The cabi- 
netmaker ran his hand across the pol- 
ished surface and felt the thickness of 
the wood. ‘What are you afraid of?’’ 
he asked brusquely. ‘You can’t wear 
out that table. Why, do you know 
nowadays they would make fifty ve- 
neered tables out of just the wood 
you’ve got in this one; but this—the 


Kent’s and Philip’s* 
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more you use it, the better for it, ma- 


dam. The only flaw there is on it now 
is this worm-hole, and that came, you 
say, when you had it stored away in 
the loft.”’ 

“You’re too bright and lovely to be 
wearing yourself out doing so much for 
other people,’’ said one girl to an- 
other. ‘I can’t be very good stuff to 
begin with, then,’’ was the girl’s re- 
tort. ‘Trying to live happily with one’s 
neighbors never wore anybody out yet, 
unless the person was of such thin ve- 
neer that she was afraid people would 
find her out.’’ 

There is one law for the solid people 
and the solid woods, and that is the 
law of constant, well-sunned, well-aired, 
cheery use. Only veneer is injured by 
the common, practical, wholesome du- 
ties of every day life.—Forward. 

* * * 
Behind-Time Sallie. 

Sallie Cole was the jolliest little girl 
in the whole block. That is, she was 
most of the time, and every one liked 
to have her-around. But she had one 
fault that tried her poor mother and. 
made her brother really cross. She was 
never on time. Day after day it was 
the same.. 

‘Wash the dishes quickly, 
mother would say. p 

“Yes, mother!” But Sallie never 
did. She would stand with her hands 
in the dishpan, playing with a cup or 
a spoon, and dream for an hour. ; 

“Sallie! What are you doing? Have 
you finished the dishes and swept the 
crumbs around the table?” 

“No, mother. I’ll get it done right 
away,” was the answer every day, but 
it would be an hour before Sallie had 
the dishes washed and the crumbs 
swept. 

And school days were worse. 

“Breakfast is ready, Sallie.’’ 

“But, mother, I’m not dressed yet,’’ 
and Sallie kept every one waiting while 
she put on her shoes and washed her 
hands and face. 

It did not matter to Sallie, not even 
when big ‘brother Jack promised to give 
her a nickel each morning that she was 
ready for breakfast when mother called. 
' “Now look here, little behind-timer 
sister, you will be late to school again,” 
he scolded. 

Sallie only laughed. “It really 
doesn’t matter if I am late. Anyway, 
you wait to give me a ride, so I almost 
always get there when the bell rings.” 

But this morning Brother Jack did 
not wait to give Sallie a ride to school. 
He was so_cross he hurried away to 
his office and left her to walk. She 
was late again, and. Mr. Marks, the 
principal, was in the room when she 
came in. 

“Why are you always late?” he asked. 
sternly, and Sallie had to tell him in 
front of all the children. and her: 
teacher, : 

Now you would think Sallie would do. 
better after that, but she did not. She 
still dreamed and loitered and took a- 
long, long time to do things. 

One morning, after the summer va- 
cation, mother received a letter from: 
Grandfather Cole. ‘I shall be there 
Tuesday afternoon at three o’clock to 
take Sallie to the farm with me,” he 
had written. 

Now grandfather’s farm was "the 
nicest place in the world. There was 
nothing Sallie liked ‘better than to stay. 
there in the summer time with grand- 
father and grandmother. And today 
was Tuesday. ' 

Mother went into the kitchen where 
Sallie was supposed to be -washing 
dishes. As usual, she was just dream- ‘= 
ing, with her hands in the dishp Ty cay 

‘Hurry, dear,’’ mother said, “ ir you 
will not get through before—’ 

Mother did not finish _ what she- 


Ne. 
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started to say. She turned quickly and 
went out on the porch to watch for 
grandfather. Soon hecame. He talked 
with mother. Then he peeped into the 
kitchen. 

“Why, why, grandmother! 
did you come?”’ Sallie cried. 

“TI came just now, Salliekin, to take 
you back with me, but I see you haven’t 
your work finished. And I can’t wait,” 
grandfather replied. 

“Oh, please, please wait. Just a min- 
ute!”’ Sallie begged. ‘‘I’ll be done right 
away, if you will wait. Please, grand- 
father!” 

“Can’t do it this time, Sallie. Why, 
it is three o’clock now, and I must get 
home,” and grandfather went away in 
a great hurry. 

Poor Sallie! She put her head down 
on the table by the dishpan and cried 
and cried. To think she could not go 
with grandfather all because the dishes 
were not washed. And grandfather had 
said quite loudly that it was three 
o’clock. 

Then she stopped crying. Whose fault 
was it she could not go? Hadn’t 
mother often said, ‘“‘Get your work 
done, dear?’’ and hadn’t brother Jack 
always called her “Little Behind- 
Time?” Well, they never would have 
another chance to say such things, she 
promised the cups and saucers as she 
finished the dishes, oh, very quickly. 

She kept her promise and the next 
time grandfather came she was all 
through with her work and ready to go 
with him to the farm. 

And when the school-bell rang in Sep- 
tember she was there on time, ready 
to march in with all the other children. 
Not once all that year did Miss Lane 
have to say, ‘‘How is it you are late 
again, Sallie?’”’—Junior World. 

* * * 

GOD IS LIFE. 
God is life and breath to me; 
There can be no death for me; 
God is life—a part of me; 
Naught without Him I would be. 
In His image I am made 
I live in Him—am not afraid; 
I see, I hear, I feel Him nigh; 
Smiling when my best I try 
To do each day that I may grow; 
Ever reaping what I sow. 
God is life and breath to me; 
There can be no death for me. 


When 


—Magda Brandon, in Homiletic Review. 


= * * 


Icelandic Ponies. 

For many years I have been inter- 
ested in Iceland—misnamed because, 
comparatively speaking, but little ice 
is to be found there. Its life, which 
centers around its remarkable ponies, 
is especially attractive. Iceland has a 
climate similar to ours where traveling 
from place to place is dependent almost 
wholly upon ponies, although automo- 
piles are growing in number as road- 
ways are built. 

This island, lying in the North At- 
lantic, some three hundred miles south- 
east of Greenland, with its extreme 
north just within the Arctic Circle, is 
comfortably warm much of the time 
because of the Gulf Stream'which flows 
up .the south coast and northward 
along the west coast. This stream does 
much in counteracting the polar cur- 
rents and in softening the climate. 

In these days, when horses are con- 
stantly being withdrawn from our traf- 
fic congested highways, it is a pleas- 
ure to know of these shaggy little po- 
nies which are so much needed in their 
homeland. 

Some one has said that the burdens 
of Iceland, are borne almost exclusively 
on the backs of its ponies. Everybody 
‘travels in the interior on ponies, which 
are raised in the country, because that 
is the best means of conveyance. For 


: hundreds of years it has been the only 
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means. Every man, woman and child 
of Iceland can ride. If there is a long 
distance to travel, extra ponies are 
taken along to relieve those being rid- 
den every hour. This primitive mode 
of traveling from farm to farm is in- 
teresting, from all accounts, and much 
to be desired over an automobile when 
roads are merely tracks and the speed 
of necessity is not more than from five 
to ten miles an hour. 

These Icelandic ponies are strong and 
very sure-footed, often going very fast 
over the stony ground and seldom stum- 
bling, even when obliged to pick their 
way over the lava rocks and boulders 
which strew much of the ground in cer- 
tain sections, or when going in single 
file along the shelving sides of rocks 
hundreds of feet up in the air. Bridges, 
like highways, are rarely to be found, 
so in crossing deep streams, which are 
not easily forded on foot, people rely 
on these little steeds who keep their 
feet in spite of rolling stones and swift 
currents. 


Icelanders show great consideration 
for their ponies. The animals are al- 
ways well fed and well cared for. They 
live by grazing in summer, and in the 
winter on small amounts of hay, supple- 
mented by the heads of dried codfish. 

The chief domestic animals of this 
country, besides the ponies, are cattle 
and sheep. Grass here is luxuriant in 
many valleys, and during the summer 
months it is mown for fodder. On the 
quantity of hay harvested depends the 
number of sheep and ponies and cattle 
which each farmer can keep over the 
long winter. With the exception of 
sheep and horse raising, haymaking is 
the only agricultural pursuit. Every 
farm has its small field, but most of the 
hay grows wild and is a kind of marsh 
grass found on the boggy moors. When 
carts cannot be used the ponies take 
the place of hay carts, great bundles 
being slung over their backs, one on 
each side. 

The small sure-footed ponies are 
greatly in demand in other countries, 
many people liking the peculiar gait 
of some of them, which is half trot and 
half canter. When they get to Den- 
mark and other countries that buy 
them, they are, of course taught not to 
fear motor cars, but in their native land 
they are very much frightened of them 
and they rear and plunge and run like 
wild creatures. In time this problem 
will be solved, but at present Icelandic 
ponies are not used to automobiles, as 
there are only about four hundred miles 
of roadway over which they may travel 
with comfort.—Our Dumb Animals. 

* * * 


The Beauty of the Lord . , . Be Upon 
Us.” 

A missionary in Tokio tells of a 
Japanese woman who came to speak to 
her about having her daughter received 
into the school for girls, which the 
teacher was conducting. She asked if 
only beautiful girls were admitted. 
“No,’? was the reply, ‘‘we take any girl 
who desires to come.” ‘But,’’ continued 
the woman, “all your girls I have seen 
are very beautiful.’”” The teacher re- 
plied: ‘‘We tell them of Christ and 
seek to have them take Him into their 
hearts, and this makes their faces 
lovely.” The woman answered: ‘Well, 
I do not want my daughter to become 
a Christian, but I am going to send 
her to your school to get that look in 
her face.” 

Matteson once said, ‘‘Nothing shines 
of its own light. The radiance of every- 
thing is borrowed.’”’ Jesus was beauti- 
ful. It was not a borrowed radiance. 


‘It was the most exalted form of beauty 


known to humankind. ' There is no 
higher, for we beheld ‘‘the glory of 
God in the face of Jesus Christ’’. It 
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made Jesus the transcendent figure of 
all time. It was this beauty the 


Psalmist desired, when he said, ‘‘Let 
the beauty of-the Lord our God be upon 
us’. If we would have the highest 
known beauty, then let us remember 
we are beautiful in the degree that we 
reflect the divine: God’s glory in our 
face.—Norman Elliott Lambly, in 
Lutheran Herald. 
* * * 
The Nearest Duty. 

Moses spent long years in the desert 
in keeping watch over the flocks of his 
father-in-law. But he did well the com- 
mon task and one day his great mo- 
ment came when God appeared to him 
in the burning bush, and from then on 
his life was lived on the heights. The 
apostles were good fishermen before 
they were made fishers of men. What 
the world needs today is for every man 
and every woman to do the duty that 
lies nearest; to stick to the job in hand 
and not be a shirk; to regard all life, 
including their common task, as sacred 
in the sight of God. 

ok * * 
HANGING ON. 
It’s hanging on that does it, 

When others faint and tire; 
To keep a-going onward 

To climb a little higher. 
Some folks are always weary; 

They say it can’t be done, 
While others keep on trying, 

And find in work their fun. 


’ 
It’s hanging on that does it, 
It takes a lot of grit, 
But the more of that you’re spending 
The more you have of it; 
And seon it gets as easy 
As singing an old, old song, 
Forget that you are plugging, 
And days just slide along. 


It’s hanging on that does it, 
Folks see you standing pat, 
They say you are a wonder, 
A genius, and all that; 
You laugh at their exclaiming, 
“Superior brain or brawn”, 
And know that all the difference 
Is just in hanging on. 
—R. Walter Wright, in Boy’s Friend. 


= Pn * 


Trusted Christ. 


In a creed we believe about a person 
or circumstance; but in faith we re- 
pose our trust upon a person. We 
must not believe about Christ only, 
but in Him, as Livingstone did, when on 
one occasion he was opposed at night- 
fall by an army of infuriated savages, 
and was tempted to steal away in the 
dark; but his eye lit on the promise, 
“T will ‘be with you all the days,” and 
he wrote, ‘‘I went to sleep because I 
knew it was the perfect word of a per- 
fect gentleman.’’ Do not believe only 
about Christ, but in Him.—F. B. Meyer. 

* * * 
JESOUS AHATONHIA, 


’Twas in the moon of wintertime, 

When all the birds had fled, 
That mighty Gitchi Manitou 

Sent angel choirs instead; 
Before their light the stars grew dim, 
And wond’ring hunters heard the hymn 
Jesus your King is born, 

In excelsis gloria. 


Within a lodge of broken bark 
The tender Babe was found, 
A ragged robe of rabbit skin 
Enwrapp’d His beauty ’round; 
But as the hunter braves drew nigh, 
The angel song rang loud and high, 
Jesus your King is born, 
In excelsis gloria. 
—Indian Words by Jean de Brebeuf 
(1642). Translated by J. Bb. Mid- 
dleton. 
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Classified Advertisments and Notices 


al notices ana aavertisements, excepting positions wanted, will be inserted in 


this department at a rate of 20 cents per agate | : 
to contracts of any length. A rate of 15 cents per line is 
No advertisement accepted for less than 50 cents. 


sitions. 


line each insertion. Special raes 
made to persons seeking po- 


Copy for this department must be received not later than Tuesday of the week in 
which it is intended that the first insertion shall appear. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


‘ CHURCH VESTMENTS. 

Cathedral Studio, Church embroideries, 
Altar and Pulpit Hangings. Stoles from 
$6.50. Burse ¢nd veil from $10. Surplice 
from $8. Send for complete line of pure 
Irish linens by the yard. Silks, fringes 
and, gold thread. Embroidered emblems 
ready to appy. Altar Guild Handbook, 


50e. 
50c.) L, V. MACKRILLE 
Kirke St., Chevy Chase, 
Washington, D. C. 
Telephone Wisconsin 2752. 

| 

? CHURCH LINEN. 

FINE IRISH LINEN specially selected 
for Church use. 36 inches to 54 inches 
wide, cut any length. Sample of 12 quali- 
ties on request. Mary Fawcett Company, 
812 Berkeley Avenue, Trenton, N. J. 


i _ RAZOR SHARPENER. 

SHARPENS 4NY STRAIGHT RAZOR, 
er safety razor. Guaranteed by manu- 
facturers, and I guarantee it to please 
you, 50 cents per cake, or 3 cakes for 
$1.00. I take subscriptions for all maga- 
zines published at publishers’ rates, or 
less. Sold by a wheel chair invalid. Ed- 
ward P. Broxton, R. F. D., Blythe, Ga. 
Ses aaa 

FOUNTAIN PENS. 

A FOUNTAIN PEN AT A 1933 VALUE, 
with the Spencerian quality and smooth 
writing ease famous for seventy-five 
years. Guaranteed. Points fine and me- 
dium, Colors, gloss black, green and gold, 
Burgundy, blue and black, grey pearl. 
Price $2.00. Sold by a shut-in wheel chair 
invalid. Edward P. Broxton, R. F. D., 
Blythe, Ga. 
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HELP WANTED. 


DEATHS 


WALTER JOSEPH SUTHON. 


—_——— 


On September 21, 1934, at his home in 


New Orleans, Louisiana, WALTER JO- 
SEPH SUTHON, beloved husband ~ ot 
Elizabeth Meredith Smith, passed from 
this life to Eternity. Two sons, Walter 


and Archibald Magill 
also ten grandchil- 


Joseph Suthon, Jr., 
Suthon, survive him, 
dren. 


“T hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crossed the bar.” 
CHURCH INTELLIGENCE. 
(Continued from page 17.) 

is now president of the Young People’s 
Fellowship in a New Jersey Parish. 

Only American Churchman Present. 

While visiting his native city, Aber- 
deen, Scotland, Gavin T. Binner, secre- 
tary of the vestry of Trinity Church, 
Chambersburg, Pa., was highly honored 
at a recent service commemorating the 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of the consecration of Bishop Seabury. 
At the time of the service it was learned 
that Mr. Binner was the only member 
‘of the American ‘Church present. He 
was, therefore, invited to sit between 
‘the Bishop of Argyll and the Isles and 
Bishop Danson of Carlisle. 

Perfect Attendance. 
, For the past eighteen weeks not a 
‘boy in Richard Baney’s Sunday-school 
class of St. Johns Church, Bellefont, 
Pa., has been absent or late. One of 
the members comes seven miles to at- 
tend and another eight. 
o-— 
NEBRASKA. 

Rt. Rev. E. V. Shayler, D. D., Bishop. 

o———_—_—__ 
Diocesan Convention. 

Rededication to missionary enter- 
prise, and unshaken optimism, were the 
keynotes of the Diocesan Convention 
held this week. A laymen’s dinner was 
held Tuesday evening at the Elks’ Club, 


addressed by the Rev. Dr. H. P. Prince 
of Lake Forest, Ill., and Mr. Stewart 
A. Cushman of Chicago. Mr. Cushman 
outlined the work done by the Chicago 
Churechmens’ Club in the forty-five years 
of its history. Dr. Prince, from the 
clergy side, saw the great value of the 
Men’s Club work in the acceleration 
of all Church life by the organized im- 
petus of the laity. Temporary officers 
elected some time ago in Lincoln were 
made permanent. Ed. K. Cochran ot 
Omaha is the president. A greeting 
was given to Fr. Paul Markovich, Serb- 
ian Eastern Orthodox Priest of St. Nic- 
holas Church, Omaha. A telegram was 
read from Governor R. L. Cochran re- 
eretting his inability to attend the 
gathering. 

Wednesday morning the Convention 
proper assembled with the Bishop as 
celebrant for the Holy Communion serv- 
ice. Dr. Prince preached from the text, 
“Whose I am and whom [I serve,” 
stressing personal Christian life. 

The Bishop in his annual message 
made considerable reference to the Gen- 
eral Convention, and also to problems 
arising out of the necessary economy 
program. He urged earnest participa- 
tion in the coming, “‘Forward Move- 
ment’’ for the promotion and develop- 
ment of greater spiritual Jife in the 
church. The following were elected to 
the Executive Council of the Diocese: 
The Rev. Messrs. F. Clayton, T. J. Wal- 
ker, L. W. McMillin, G. Sibbald, A. G. 
Asboe, D. J. Gallagher; Messrs. F. 
Beck, Q. Joyner, G. Whitcomb, L. Hil- 
ton, R. D. Neeley and Ed. K. Cochran. 
The last two in each case being the 
appointees of the Bishop. 


Deputies to the Provincial Synod at- 


Fargo, N. D., are the Rev. Messrs. T. J. 
Walker, D. J. Gallagher, E. J. Secker, 
and Messrs. J. S. Hedelund, I. Joyner, 
A. C: Pancoast and S. Mutz. Bradley 
Malkeson was reappointed treasurer 
and Miss M. Knight, Secretary. Rural 
Déans named by the Bishop were the 
Rev. A. G. Asboe (Southern), Dean Mc- 
Ginley (Omaha), the Rev. William J. H. 
Petter -(Southeastern), L. Granley 
(Northern ). 
Young People Active. 

Young People of St. Mary’s, Blair, 
have redecorated the parish house and 
furnished drapes for the windows and 
have also pledged $5 a month toward 
the general fund of the church. 

Uses Rectory as Church. 

In the absence of a building, the Rev. 
L. Gramley of ‘Wayne is using his own 
house for services and ministering to 


the largest teachers’ college in the 
state. 
Wm. J. H. Petter. 
o——-_ — 
VIRGINIA. 
Rt. Rev. H. St. G. Tucker, D. D, Bishop. 
oO 


Regional Seminary Dinner. 

The annual mid-winter Seminary 
Alumni Dinner took place at the West- 
moreland Club, Richmond, Monday 
night, January 21, with forty-six 
Alumni present from the three dioceses. 

Bishop Goodwin acted as toastmas- 
ter. The representative, who came to 
speak from the Seminary, was the Rev. 
Alexander C. Zabriskie, S. T. D. Other 
speakers were: the Rey. Tayor ‘Willis, 
representing the Diocese of. Southern 
Virginia, and the Rev. Carlt6n Barn- 
well, representing Southwestern —Vir- 
ginia. Bishop Bently of Alaska, visit- 
ing in Virginia, was also a speaker. 

Another feature of the banquet was 
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a gift to the Rev. Charles W. Sheerin 


from the Richmond Clericus, of Mr. 
Douglas Freeman’s book, ‘Robert E. 
Lee,’ as a farewell present. Testimon- 


ial and presentation was made by the 
Rev. Mr. Ossman_ of Monumental | 
Church, President of- the Richmond 
Clericus. The Rev. B. B. C. Lisle was 
Chairman of Arrangements of the Sup- 
per. 
Make Plans for New Building at Ruins 
of Old. 

Grace Church, Millers Tavern, was 
burned to the ground on Saturday eve- 
ning, a total loss of the building, and 
the building behind the church, which 
was used for the lower classes of the 
John Moncure High School. The loss 
was estimated at nearly $2,500. It is 
the oldest Episcopal congregation for 
Negroes in Essex County; also the John 
Moncure High School is the only High 
School for Negro youths owned and 
operated by the Episcopal] Church in the 
Diocese of Virginia. No lives were lost. 
The congregation had a meeting Sun- 
day morning around the ruins of the, 
church and started plans for rebuild-. 
ing, and they hope to build a brick 
building. A considerable amount. of 
timber has already been promised. by. 
the negroes themselves from their own 
farms to be used for flooring and roof- 
ing in the new building, and also for 
the erection of a new building for the 
John Moncure High School. 

O——_—_ ——_ 
FLORIDA. ‘ in} 
Rt. Rev. Frank A. Juhan, D. D., Bishop- 
Oo —-—_——_ 
Rev. Mr. Dudley Resigns Charge at 
Good Shepherd. 

The Rev. Thomas E. Dudney, who 
became rector of the Church of, the 
Good Shepherd, Jacksonville, Florida, 
a little more than a year ago, has been 
compelled to resign and give up the 
work in this great parish, following an 
illness of several months. Due to an 
extremely nervous condition which be- 
gan last summer, Mr. Dudney has been 
unable to discharge his duties regu- 
larly, and in November last, went to 
Richmond for medical treatment, which 
we are thankful to say has been re- 
sponsible for considerable improvement. 
However, the doctors have ordered that 
he must have a period of indefinite 
rest before complete recovery may be 
made. 

The Rev. Mr. Dudney, with Mrs. Dud- 
ney and their two young daughters, are 
at present at Ormond Beach at the home 
of Mrs. Dudney’s parents, and his many 
friends in the Church of the Good Shep- 
herd and throughout the Diocese, both 
clergy and laity will be gratified to 
know of his improvement and will pray 
for a complete restoration. ; 

The vestry of the Church of the Good 
Shepherd at its December meeting, re- 
gretfully accepted the resignation of 
Mr. Dudney, which took effect Decem- 
ber 31. Mr. Dudney expects to remain 
in the Diocese of Florida ¥° to re- 
sume his ministry in this diocese as 
soon as he is permitted to do so by his 
physicians. 

Since January 1, the Rev. Richard 
Allen Hatch, formerly Canon of St. 
Luke’s Church, Altoona, Pennsylvania, 
has been acting as Locum Tenens at 
the Church of the Good Shepherd. 

2 OO 
LONG ISLAND. 


Rt. Rev. E. M. Stires, D. D., Bishop. 
Rt. Rev. J. I. B. Larned, Suffragan. 
Rt. Rev. F. W. Creighton, S. T. D., Suf- 

fragan. 


——__—__—_ 9 —_—__—_———. 
Friendly Wednesday Evening 
Dinner, January 30, at;Zion Church, 
“y Pon elastens ov ef 

Mrs. Elinore Morehouse Herrick, Di- 


rector of the New York Regional Labor | 


Board, the guest speaker, topic: “Th 
Social Significance of Strikes.” 
Meee Se . 


Parish—- — 
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A Word About Our Guest Speaker. 

It is enough to say that Mrs. Herrick 
brings to her present post with its im- 
port of human welfare and responsi- 
bility, great gifts of personality.. In 
addition to the sound judgment and 
social sympathy needed, she brings the 
culture and the charm of a lady, and 
at the present moment her positidn 
marks her as one of the most distinc- 
tive women of the country. Moreover, 
she is a loyal and devoted Church- 
woman, who finds religion a real factor 
in everyday affairs, and her own career 


is the truest commentary here, for Life 


has not touched her lightly. Bereft 
a young widow with two small boys, 
she chose to become a factory worker, 
and from that job advanced to pro- 
duction manager; then on to Antioch 
College for a bachelor’s degree, and 
service as secretary to its distinguished 
president, Dr. Arthur E. Morgan, and 
then on to the national secretaryship 
of the Consumer’s League, and from 
there to her present post. But, always, 
be it noted, the choice of vocation fell 
in the field that promised fair play to 
the workers. So I say, it is a great 
privilege accorded Zion Church people 
and their friends of Little Neck and 
Douglaston that we are privileged to 
meet and hear one who knows so inti- 
mately the two great sides of the social 
and economic order so realistically and 
sympathetically as Elinor Morehouse 
Herrick. 
Lester Lake Riley. 


The Rev. Edward B. Gary, Trinity 
Church, Pinapolis, S. C., has accepted 
a call of rectorship at South Farnham 
Parish, in Essex County, Virginia, and 
will take charge February 1. Mr. Gary 
also becomes Chaplain of Saint Mar 
garet’s School. His postoffice address 
will be Tappahannock. 


Dean of Virginia Seminary Visits in 
Jacksonville. 

The Rev. Wallace E. Rollins, D. D., 
dean of the Virginia Theological Semi- 
nary,. at Alexandria, was the guest of 
the Rev. and Mrs. Ambler M. Black- 
ford, at Keystone, South Jacksonville, 
Florida, for a week of his Christmas 
vacation. 

On Sunday morning, December 20, 
Dean Rollins preached at St. John’s 
Church on the reaction of the life and 


CREOMULSION 


quem druggist is author- 


ized to cheerfully refund your 
money on the spot if you are 
not relieved by Creomulsion. ag 


COUGHS 


The Ewart’s Cafeteria 
EX:ICELLENT FOOD 
REASONABLE PRICES 


Richmond, Va. 
112-114 N. 5th St. 
Norfolk, Va. 
112:174 Market ‘St. 
_ Washington, D. C. 
522 18th, N.’W. 


al rus 
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message of Christ. upon Christians of 
the first century. 

The following day the Bishop and 
local clergy were invited to meet Dr. 
Rollins at a luncheon, given by the Rev. 
Mr. Blackford at the George Washing- 
ton. Hotel. An informal address of 
welcome to the Diocese was made by 
the Bishop, and a response given by 
Dr. Rollins in which he told something 
of the problems facing the seminaries 
of the Church in the present day. 

Dr. Rollins is a graduate of the Yale 
Divinity School and, before coming to 
the Virginia Seminary as profesor of 
Ecclesiastical History in 1913, he had 
for several years been professor of Bible 
and Ethics at Sweetbriar Colieg2. Three 
years ago he succeeded the Rev. Dr. 
Berryman Green as Dean of the Semi- 
nary. The Rev. Wm. Jeffery Alfriend, 
of Tallahasseé and the Rev. Mesrs 
Ambler M. and Randolph F. Blackford 
(the latter now of Leesburg, Florida), 
together with the late Rev. Messrs. Men- 
ard Doswell and C. Gregg Richardson, 
were all in the class which entered the 
Virginia Seminary the year of Dr. Rol- 
lins’ arrival there. The Dean is the 
only surviving member of the faculty 
of that year. 

A pleasant feature of Dr. 
visit was the cordial 
him by the Sweetbriar Alumnae of St. 
John’s Parish, who had been in his 
classes in this famous Virginia institu- 
tion. 


Rollins’ 
reception given 


Deaths. 

The Rev. Robert Coles, retired min- 
ister of the Diocese of Virginia, died 
at his home in Charlottesville on Jan- 
uary 17. Mr. Coles was born at- his 
father’s home, Estouteville, in Albe- 
marle County, on June 29, 1862. He 
took his college course at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, and later grad- 
uated at. the Philadelphia Divinity 
School, and was ordained deacon in 
1885, by Bishop Whipple, and priest 
by Bishop Whitaker in 1888. He was 
rector of the Church of Our Saviour 
in wenkins. Pa. .rom Gisos8" tox 1:91.05 
and St. Paul’s Church, Hamilton, Va., 
1910-1914. Rector of Slaughter’s Par- 
ish, Rapidan, Va.,-1914 to 1916. Rec- 
tor of Christiana Hundreds, Del., 1916- 
1919. He served other parishes until 
his retirement from active work in 
1927 His funeral was held in Christ 
Church, Charlottesville, January 19, 
1935, and was conducted by the Rt. 
Rev. Bishop Goodwin, Bishop Coadju- 
tor of Virginia, and Dr. Gibson, ree- 
tor of Christ Church.. The interment 
was in the family cemetery at his old 
colonial home place, Enniscarthy, Albe- 
marle County. Mr. Coles. married in 
1908 Miss Mary M. Minor. She, two 
sons and several brothers survive him. 

Population Increasing. 

Born, a son to the Rev. and Mrs. A. E. 
Koch, St. Peter’s Parish, Hazleton, Pa.; 
born, a son to the Rev. and Mrs. Fred 
W. Trumbore, St. Clement’s Church, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; born, a daughter to 
the Rev. and Mrs. Glen B. Walter, 
Church of the Redeemer, Sayre, Pa. 

The Rev. Herbert M. Clarke, Ph. D., 
of Syracuse, N. Y., is recovering from 
a serious operation. Dr. Clarke will be 
eighty years old in July. 

The Rev. Harry Benjamin Meyer, mis- 
sionary at Calvary Church, Homer, N. 
Y., St. John’s Church, Marathon, and 
Zion Church, McLean, has resigned, due 
to ill health. The Rev. Herbert G. Cod- 
dington, D. D., rector emeritus of Grace 
Church, Syracuse, has assumed tem- 
porary charge of the work. 

The Rev. John HK. Kinney, priest-in- 
charge of St. Paul’s Church, Endicott, 
N. Y., and of St. Michael and All An- 
gels, West Endicott, has resigned to ac- 
cept.an army chaplaincy. The Rey. Sid- 
ney Winter is, the supply pastor. 

The Rev. F. C. Smith has resigned 
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the secretaryship of the various Boards 
of Trustees, as well as the position of 
Secretary of the Diocese of Central New 
York. Mr. Smith is seriously ill at his 
home in Utica. The Ven. A. A. Joynes 
has been appointed Secretary pro-tem. 
The Rev. A. D. Caslor, priest-in- 
charge of the work at Willard and Tru- 
mansburg, has ‘been added to the list of 
clergymen in the Diocese of Central 
New York, who have been incapacitated 
by illness. . 
The Rev. John Buckman Walthour, 
formerly rector of Grace Church, Way- 
cross, Ga., accepted a call to become 
rector of St. Andrew’s Parish, Tampa, 
Fla., and was instituted in charge of 
the latter parish by Bishop Wing on 
Epiphany Day. Mr. Walthour accom- 
panied Bishop Remington as one of the 
speakers sent from the National Field)- 
Department to visit points in South 


: For the Church 


R.GEISSLER.INC. 


450 SIXTH AVE.NEAR iC ST. NEW vinx 


Chew Furnis ing 


CHOIR VESTMENTS. 


Cassocks, Cottas and Caps. Special low 
prices. Samples and prices on request. 
Poplin Canterbury Caps, $1.00 each. 
Paper Patterns for Choir and Church. 
Vestments for sale. 


HENRY HAYTER, 8205 Riverside Drive, 
Box 618, Rte. 1, St. Petersburg, Fla. 


FLOWERS BY WIRE EVERYWHERE 


115 E Main St. 
424 E, 


CONFIRMATION 
PAPERS 


By 
CANON F. E. HOWITT 


Grace St 


. Confirmation and Baptism. 
. Baptism and the Christian Covenant 
. The Baptismal Covenant— Repentance. 


The Beptismal Covenani—Faith snd the 
Faith. 


The Baptisma) Covenant—The Faith. 
. The Baptismal Covenant—Ohbedienre. 
. The Lord’s Supper. 

. The Means of Grace. 


Porn r 


BNA 


A series of informing pamphlets compiled 
by Canon F. E. Howitt They have an in- 
estimable value in iustructing those who con- 
template membership in the Church, and for 
impressing the already confirmed with the 
sacredness and meaning of this holy ritual. 
Price, single pampblet, each......... 5 cents 
Complete set of eight.... ......... 25 cents 


Order from 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN 
COMPANY 


Richmond, Va. 


Educational 


The General Theological 
Seminary 


CHELSEA SQUARE, NEW YORK 


The next Academic year begins on the last 
Wednesday in September 

Special studente admitted and Graduate 
Courses for graduates of other Theological 
Seminaries 

The requirements for admission and other 
articulare can be had from THE DEAN, 
PChelees Square, New York. NY 


SHENANDOAH VALIEY ACADEMY 


Certificates accepted by universities, 
colleges, West Point, Annapolis. The 
Academy’s experienced teachers, cultura] 
atmosphere. limited numbers, military 
discipline enable it to prepare boys to 
succeed in college. For catalogue write: 
Col. B. M. Roszel, Supt., Winchester, Va. 


ST. MARGARET'S SCHOOL 


TAPPAHANNOCK, VIRGINIA. 


A Church School for .girls. Boarding 
Department limited to 70. Colleeg Pre- 
paratory Course and Intermediate Grades. 
Athletics. Very moderate cost. 

Country life and simplicity without iso- 
lation. Beautiful grounds on Rappahan- 
nock River. Three dormitories for differ- 
ent stages. 

-EDITH LATANE, Headmistress. 


ST. CHRISTOPHER'S === 


A Church Boarding and Day Schoo} 
Healthful, beautiful and _his- 
toric surroundings. Boarding De- 
partment limited to 50 boys. Rate, 
$650. Reduction to sons of clergy- 
men and missionaries, Illustrated 
catalogue on request. 
REV. C. G. CHAMBERLAYNE, 
Ph. D., LL. D., Headmaster, 
Richmond, Virginia. 


The Virginia Theological 
Seminary 


ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 
For catalogue and other Information, 
: Address THE DEAN 


The Beckford School 


WOODSTOCK, VIRGINIA. 

A school for younger boys. Second 
grade through Junior High School. On 
modern farm in Shenandoah Valley. Sum- 
mer camp. Limited enrollment. Fifty 
dollars monthly. 

EDMUND BURKE WHELAN, 
Headmaster. 


The Bishop Papne 
Divinity School 


The accredited Seminary of the Church for 
training colored men for the ministry. The 
curriculum covers the full course for Deacons 
and Priest’s Orders. The degree of D. D 
awarded. 

For cataiogue and information, apply to 

Rev. ¥. G. Ribble, M. Bes D. D., Dean 
Petersburg, Va. 


The Episcopal Theological School 


Cambridge, 


Affilated with Harvard University. 
Dean H. B. Washburn, 3 Mason Street. 


Massachusetts. 
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Florida last November, and his coming 
to succeed the late Rev. Francis S. 
White, in charge of one of the largest 
parishes in this diocese is gladly wel- 
comed. 

The Rev. Edward B. Guerry of 
Charleston, S. C., has definitely accepted 
the call to become minister of St. John’s 
Episcopal Church in Tappahannock, 
Virginia, and St. Paul’s Church, Mill- 
ers Tavern, Virginia, it was announced 
by the vestry of South Farnham Parish. 

The Rev. Mr. Guerry is expected to 
preach his first sermon at Tappahan- 
nock on the morning of February 3, 
and following this will preach in the 
evening at Millers Tavern. He suc- 
ceeds the Rev. J. Haller Gibboney, who 
had to resign from his charge because 
of ill health. Besides the two churches, 
Mr. Guerry will also have the instruc- 
tion of Bible classes at St. Margarevs 
School. 

Mr. Guerry is the son of the late 
Bishop Guerry of South Carolina and 
is a graduate of the University of the 
South at Sewanee, Tenn., and also of 
the law school of the University of 
Pennsylvania. He practiced law for a 
year before deciding to enter the min- 
istry. 

The Rev. Tucker Watkins Tayloe, 
rector of Newton Parish, Front Royal, 
Virginia, Diocese of Virginia, has ac- 
cepted the call extended to him to be- 
come rector of St. Mark’s Church, Pa- 
latka, Florida. Mr. Tayloe succeeds the 
Rev. Francis B. Wakefield, Jr., who 
took charge of Holy Trinity Church, 
Gainesville, Florida, on January 1. 

It is understood that the Rev. Mr. 
Tayloe will assume charge of St. Mark’s 
about March 1, 

Mr. Tayloe is a graduate, with a B. S. 
degree, from Hampden-Sidney College 
and also of the Virginia Theological 
Seminary, where he received a B. D. 
degree in 1925. He was born in Dan- 
ville, Virginia. 

Correct Address. 

The Rev. Alvin P. Knell is not a resi- 
dent of Orlando, Fla., as listed in the 
Living Church Annual; his correct ad- 


dress is 11 High Street, Springfield, 
Mass. 
* * * 
Ordinations. 
Deacon. 


The Rev. Robert Lee Gordon, for the 
past several months deacon in charge 
of St. Michael’s and All Angel’s at Tal- 
lahassee, was ordained to the priest- 
hood by Bishop Juhan on the first Sun- 
day after Epiphany, january 13. 

The Rev. W. J. Alfriend, rector of 
St. John’s Church, Tallahassee, pre- 
sented the ordinand; and the sermon 
was preached by the Bishop. 

* aK * 


Deaths, 

The Rev. Francis C. Huber, priest ot 
the Diocese of Bethlehem, retired for a 
number, of years on account of ill 
health, died in Norristown on December 
ilies al) oe 

The Rev. Benjamin R. Phelps died 
Sunday, December 238, of penumonia, 
at the Long Branch Memorial Hospital, 
Long Branch, N. J. Mr. Phelps was 
the son of the late Hlizabeth Cowdrey 
and Benjamin R. Phelps, and was born 
in Cincinnati May 6, 1842. His ances- 
tors came to this country from their 
ancestral home, Cowdrey Castle, Mid- 
hurst, England, in 1634, and settled in 
Lynn, Mass. Mr. Phelps was a Civil 
War veteran. He was ordained to the 
ministry about 1868, and had a num- 
ber of charges: St. Mark’s Church, 
Newark, N. J.; St. James’ Church, 
Downingtown, Pa., one in Texas, St. 
Louis, and Orange. 

The burial took place in Downing- 
town, Pa., December 27. 

Mr. Phelps will be greatly missed by 
all who knew him. He was greatly 
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beloved; a true Christian, always ready 
to help anyone and everyone in trowble. 


When Your Head 
Feels Stuffy.. 


Apply Va-tro-nol 
-just a few drops. 


Va-tro-nol pene- 
trates deep into 
the nasal passages, 
reduces swollen 
membranes, clears 
away clogging mu- 
cus, brings welcome 
telief. 


. . se 
Two generous sizes 


---30¢ and 50¢. 
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Royal Laundry 


BAND BOX DRY CLEANERS 
UNEXCELLED LAUNDRY 
and Cleaning Service 
Richmond, Virginia. 


L. T. CHRISTIAN 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR 


Boulevard-Park and Patterson Avenue 
Richmond, Va. 
Office Never Ciosed 

Prices to meet depressed conditions 


Edwin S. Gorham, Inc. 


Publishers and Booksellers. 
Established 1900, 
Church Literature and _ Art, Bibles, 
Prayer Books and Hymnals, Devotional 
Books, Parish Requisites. 
Catalogues and Information on request. 
18 West 45th Street, New York. 


Some Important Facts in 
English Church History 


EXAMINED AND REVIEWED 
By 
REV. W. P. WITSELL, D. D. 


This 1s an illuminating and instruc- 
tive review of the history of the Epis- 
copal Church in England from the ear- 
liest records, with commentaries on the 
book with the above title compiled by 
the Rey. C. L. Wells, D. D., of Sewanee, 
Tenn. 


As a digest of the records of the es- 
tablishment and growth of the Church; 
its maintenance and continuity of exist- 
ence as an independent religious body 
amid the vicissitudes of early English 
politics, and efforts of outside interfer- 
ence, this review affords a valuable 
fund of information to churchmen, 

In pamphlet form, = 
Price, 25 cents : 
For sale by 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN co. 
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‘THE RT. REV. HIRAM RICHARD HULSE, D. D. 
The Twentieth Anniversary of Bishop Hulse’s Consecration was Celebrated 
i ~ © by the Missionary Diocese of Cuba on Sunday, January 13, 1935. 


FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY. 


‘ 


LETTERS TO THE 
EDITOR 


A Real Achievement. 

It is fitting that our Southern Church- 
man should come back to us with its 
enlarged publication and beautiful cov- 
er, at Christmas! Congratulations to 
those strong arms who have weathered 
it through its turbulent waters the past 
few years. I look confidently to the 
great help the Southern Churchman will 
render to the Church in our Forward 
Movement. 

The Southern Churchman has been 
read by my great aunts, aunts and 
grandmother for a hundred years, and 
I have been a subscriber ever since [ 
have been in Middlesex County, forty 
years, 


Faithfully yours, 
Mrs. W. C. Segar. 


Stormont, Va. 


Personal Notes 


The Most Rev. James De Wolf Perry, 
D. D., Bishop of Rhode Island and Pre- 
siding Bishop of the Church in the 
United States, on a recent visit to Okla- 
homa, was the guest of honor at a pub- 
lic reception in Trinity Parish, Tulsa, 
Okla. Some four hundred people, most 
of them Church people and members of 
Trinity Parish, had the pleasure of 
meeting the Presiding Bishop. 

Bishop Wyatt Brown and Mr. Rich- 
ard M. H. Wharton, treasurer. of 
the Diocese of Harrisburg, Pennsy]- 
vania, sailed for Bermuda, January 26. 
They expect to return February 8. 

Bishop Woodcock of Kentucky has 
had to cancel all engagements until 
April 1, because of illness. 

Bishop Goodwin in Auto Accident; 
The Rt. Rev. F. D. Goodwin, Bishop 
Coadjutor of the Diocese of Virginia 
was painfully bruised, but not seriously 
hurt, when his automobile skidded off 
the Washington highway and turned 
completely over on Tuesday afternoon 
while he was on his way to the HEpis- 
copal Theological Seminary at Alexan- 
dria. The accident occurred about five 
miles north of Richmond. The Bishop 
sustained painful bruises’to his leg 
and back. He is now at his home in 
Westhampton, where he probably will 
be confined for a week or more. 

Bishop Keeler Visits Old Parish. 

‘The Rt. Rev. Stephen E. Keeler 
Bishop Coadjutor of Minnesota, visited 
his former parish, St. Chrysostom’s in 
Chicago on January 26 and 27. He 
preached at the morning service, Jan- 
uary 27, and was the guest at a re- 
ception in his honor that afternoon. It 
was while rector of St. Chrysostom’s 
that Dr. Keeler was elected to the Epis- 
copate. 

Bishop Jett on Vacation. 

The Rt. Rey. Robert Carter Jett, 
D. D., Bishop of the Diocese, left Roa- 
noke on January 21, for approximately 
a month’s holiday in Florida. It is 
much more convenient for him to be 
away from the diocese in the winter 
than in the summer, and he usually fol- 
lows this practice. He leaves all his 
diocesan routine behind him and re- 
ceives very little correspondence, even 
from the office. 

Resignations, 

The Rev. Walter S. Pond, rector of 
St. Barnabas’ Church, Chicago, since 
1921, and former dean of the Cathe- 
dral of SS. Peter and Paul, announced 
his resignation at the annual parish 
meeting this week. Fr. Pond was su- 
perintendent of Chicago City Missions, 


SOUTUERN CHURCHMAN 


while at the Cathedral, and formerly 
was in charge of St. Jude’s Church, 
South Chicago; St. Philip’s Church, 
Holy Trinity Church, and was super- 
intendent of Chase House for a time. 

The Rev. Howard B. Ziegler, priest- 
in-charge of St. Paul’s Church, Sa- 
vanna, Illinois, for the past three years, 
has resigned because of ill health. He 
expects to take an extended rest be- 
fore resuming his active priestly du- 
ties. Fr. Ziegler built up the work of 
the Church among boys in Savanna to 
an unusual degree. He is a brother of 
the Ven. W. H. Ziegler, Archdeacon of 
Chicago. 

The Rev. Walter B. Williamson, for 
the past five years missionary-in-charge 
of St. Andrew’s, Flint, Michigan, with 
the supervision also of St. John’s, Ot- 
ter Lake, and Grace Church, Lapeer, 
resigned to assume charge, on Febru- 
ary 1, of Grace Parish, Bay City, with 
the supervision of St. John’s Mission. 
Mr. Williamson has served in many 
churches in Michigan, from Detroit to 
the Far North. He has beer. canonically 
resident in the diocese since 1916. 

Change of Address. 

The Rev. Frank J. Mallett, retired 
priest of the Diocese of Indianapolis, 
who has been living in Brooklyn, and 
has occasionally assisted the clergy of 
St. Paul’s, Flatbush, has changed his 
address to 66 Church Street, White 
Plains, New York. 

The address of Rev. D. R. Covell, 1611 
Spruce, So. Pasadena, Calif., has been 
changed to 223 West Seventh Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The address of the Rev. Frederick A. 
McNeil, of 2117 W. Jefferson St., Phoe- 
nix, Arizona, has been changed to Good 
Shepherd Mission, Defiance, Arizona. 

Ordinations. 

The Rev. Charles O. V. Covell was or- 
dained to the Priesthood at Vawter’s 
Church, St. Anne’s Parish, EHssex 
County, on January 25, St. Paul’s Day, 
by the. Rev. H. St. George Tucker, 
Bishop of Virginia. The Rev. Clifford 
L. Stanley of Virginia Theological Semi- 
nary, conducted the ordination cere- 
mony and presented the candidate. 
The Rev. B. B. Comer Lile of Richmond 
and the Rev. W. B. Lee Milton of Lan- 
caster County took part in the service. 
Mr. Covell will become rector of St. 
Ann’s Parish. P.O. address is Loretto, 
Va. 


(Continued on page 23.) 
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Using the Forward Movement. 

Plans are being formulated to make real and active 
use of the Forward Movement. The main theme would 
seem to be Discipleship and, as was predicted in this 
paper some time ago, this will be approached at pres- 
ent through the regular organizations of the Church. 

The great weakness of many fine movements of the 
past has been some loss of Vision and energy some- 
where between those who had the making of the plans 
and their actual execution. We are so prone to take 
things for granted in the Church that we forget that 
only as individuals are effected will there be effect- 
iveness in any movement. If the Forward Movement 
leaders can see that a tremendous energy will have 
to be used to overcome this natural resistance that 
has been built up through the years, they may be able 
to make a real contribution, not only through their 
own movement, but in all future endeavors. 

We might as well face the fact that the great ma- 
jority of our people are ‘‘hard boiled’’, to use the 
real language of the day. They are not ready to fol- 
low voluntarily anything just because it is announced 
in the chancel on Sunday morning. As a matter of 
fact, the opposite is primarily the truth. Half of this 
behavior is because in the past they have been urged 
to devote all loyalty to things that were not really 
of great importance, and with many men and women 
there is a suspicion that the clergy are only interested 
in secondary matters at best. 

To overcome this natural reaction, it will be neces- 
sary to enlist the whole-hearted efforts of the clergy 
themselves. In our individualistic traditions, in which 
we believe fundamentally, we have the weakness of 
allowing clergy to remain individualists in their pro- 
motion of churchly movements. Clergy today, how- 
ever, must be aware that unless a real discipleship is 
taught and practiced, we will actually face an empty 
Church that has been emptied even of the Spirit-—for 
the Spirit will seek other channels. 

The world today is a hungry world. It does not 
It would 


rejoice to have reality in the leadership that would 


come from the Church if the present Forward Move- 


ment is taken seriously. From the indifferently read 
services to the lack of breadth of vision, our Church, 
like all Christian bodies, needs a real reformation, and 
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‘the approach to a troubled world can best be made 
when we realize that this Forward Movement must be 
taken seriously by all. 
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Dangers, 

One of the smug attitudes of the present day is 
found in comments we hear from time to time about 
the phraseology of the Book of Common Prayer. It 
is true that the language is the beautiful language of 
an olden time, but when we hear moderns talking 
as though the problems about which the prayers were 
written are no longer with us, it causes a smile. 

A typical manner is brought to mind from the col- 
lect for the Fourth Sunday after the Epiphany. It 
speaks of dangers, and we recently heard a smooth 
spirit saying that such a phrase was placed there in 
primitive days when man was very superstitious, and 
that to the modern there is no such sense cf danger. 

If physical dangers are meant by such smugness, we 
still wonder. It is easy to smile when we hear the 
prayers for those at sea and remind ourselves that 
some good member of the congregation is having a 
winter’s cruise, but disasters, such as the Morro Castle, 
and more recent tragedies, bring back to us the fact 
that man is not yet so clever that he is above the dan- 
gers which beset our ancestors at least not entirely. 

Possibly there is more danger from being indif- 
ferent to danger than any other thing. Indifference 
can easily replace care, and certainly an indifferent 
manner in regard to the regulations of seamanship and 
a complete trust in ‘‘modern equipment’’ has been 
proved to be dangerous, for the human factor remains 
and it is the human factor that has been proved a 
est when real danger arose. 

Of course, there is a difference hetereans tealiting 
danger and realizing fear. It is the wise man and the 
brave who senses danger, and the foolish who fears. 
Our Lord knew the danger of entering Jerusalem, 
while His disciples had fear. In facing the- world of 
morality, every wise man knows and recognizes dan- 
ger, but only the fool fears. There is only one thing 
more dangerous than fear and that is complete self- 
assurance that blindly stumbles along with no course 
of life planned. 

Wise men see the danger of lack of cooperation in 
government, while foolish men merely fear and ‘blinded 
by fear help bring a country into chaos. “Wise men 
plan and study what dangers might arise and how to 
avoid them. Fearful men see the danger and plunge 
into reactionary policies. 

We are not yet at the point where we can eliminate 
the old collects and we still need to be taught to avoid 
dangers—even in a modern world. : 
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Church and World Problems as Others See Them 


A Chat With the Editor. 
The Canadian Churchman, January 24, 1935. 

The challenge, ‘‘Canada for Christ,’’ is an arrest- 
ing one and fires the imagination. It is not enough 
to merely say it, we must implement it. Anyone who 
would bring Canada to Christ must first look within 
himself and see that his own consecration to Christ 
is entire, that no area of his life is outside the rule 
of Christ. Then he must see that his religion is con- 
tagious, that it is winsome and attractive and leads 
others to fulness of consecration. 

It is encouraging to know that steps are being taken 
to bring Canada more completely to Christ. For some 
time an interdenominational committee for the evan- 
gelization of Canadian life has been working and it 
is hoped that a nation-wide effort will be made this 
spring to bring our nation to Christ. The call has 
already gone forth to the leaders of each communion 
and our Primate has sent it to each bishop of our 
Church. It is entitled, ‘‘A Mission of Renewal’’. 

Last week the first gun in the campaign was fired 
in Montreal. A great ‘‘Service of Witness’’ was held 
in the Forum and Montreal’s largest hall was packed. 
It was promoted by the Bishop of Montreal. All 
the city ministers met in the morning and Bishop 
Farthing spoke at the Forum in the evening. During 
the coming weeks until Lent every pulpit in that great 
city will ring with the message of evangelism, the great 
Christian duty of witnessing to the faith that is in one. 
This vital principle will be applied to the whole gamut 
of our lives. Its searchlight will be turned on the 
home, the educational institutions, industry, recrea- 
tion, and the state. Montreal has indeed given us a 
great lead. 

Witnessing is a personal thing which no one can do 
for anyone else. In a court of law the witness ean 
tell only what he knows himself. Witnessing is the 
great outstanding mark of the early Christians. They 
no sooner found Christ than they told the great good 
news to some one else. ‘‘That which we have heard 
and seen with our eyes, that which we beheld and our 
hands have handled of the Word of Life, declare 
we unto you.’’ As we speak of our Saviour, does our 
voice ring with the knowledge that He has saved and 
is saving us? Can we speak of the Gospel as the power 
of God unto salvation because we have experienced 
that power? Does forgiveness of sin on our lips mean 
that Ghrist has delivered us from sin and its power 
and from the fears that destroy our peace of mind and 
mar our lives? : 

_Every man, woman and child in Canada is called to 
win Canada for Christ. Let each one who reads this 
see that he or she is Christ’s absolutely and then 
spread the good news by example and witness in all 
the circles of his life. 


Canadian Felicitations. 

Hearty congratulations to the Southern Churchman 
on its century of continuous publication. In the Old 
Country that would not be exceptional, for The Rec- 
ord, their oldest Church paper, has entered the last 
decade of its second century. But here in America 
a century of anything is most noteworthy. It began as 
the Church Family Newspaper and in the year of its 
appearance the Protestant Episcopal Church sent forth 
its first missionary bishop. 

The Southern Churchman all through the years has 
stood for evangelical truth, an aspect of truth most 
assuredly held forth in the formularies of our Church. 
Its editors during that long term include many dis- 
tinguished and scholarly men. The paper has had 


its ups and downs financially and, with most religious 
papers at the present time, is likely having one of its 
downs. 

The centennial issue is filled with good wishes from 
many bishops as well as others. The Editor of The 
Living Church closed his words of congratulation and 
felicitation with the prayer, ‘‘May the Southern 
Churchman have many more years of devoted service 
to our Lord and His Church.’’ I regret that no Ca- 
nadian felicitation appears in the issue. 


The New Fallen Snow. 

The Canadian winter has more influence on our 
national character than many think. It is a part of 
our national heritage. It is touching to see the joyous 
surprise of those from the sunny South who see snow 
for the first time in their lives. The Winter makes 
our climate one of great contrast and thus widens our 
outlook. A land with no contrasts tends to narrow- 
ness and smallness of outlook. So the winter makes 
its contribution to our inner spirit and helps form 
the national character. ‘‘Dark and true and tender 
is the North.’’ 

There is a stillness about the winter that stimulates 
thought. The short days and long evenings give us 
more time to read. The other night a bank manager 
remarked this to me. In the winter he got so much 
more reading done than in the summer, although he ~ 
had holidays in the summer. The winter thus affects 
in some degree all our life—family, church and social 
life. We feel more like reading, writing and thinking 
in the winter and thus our soul is deepened and made 
richer. 

Another influence winter brings to bear on us is 
its whiteness. The new fallen snow is of surpassing 
beauty. Its wondrous curves and crystal whiteness we 
long to perpetuate with a camera but, alas, the photo- 
graph falls far below the original. ‘‘Though your 
sins be as scarlet they shall be as white as snow,”’ 
says Isaiah. ‘‘ Wash me and I shall be whiter than 
snow,’’ cried David. They had never seen snow on 
the ground or in the air as we have. They had seen 
it far off on the mountain tops, but David states the 
blessed truth that the God-cleansed heart is purer, 
whiter than snow. All of us can have the experience 
through Christ. - ‘‘The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth 
us from all sin.’’ ‘ 


Will Mr. Baldwin Be That Statesman? 
The Church of England Newspaper, January 11, 1935. 

Writing in our issue of December 21, we said: ‘'The 
British statesman who will come out boldly with a 
policy which could truthfully be described as Chris- 
tian would ultimately sweep the country.’’ 

Is Mr. Stanley Baldwin going to prove himself to 
be the man raised up for this hour? We do not know, 
but we think it is possible. On various occasions Mr. 
Baldwin has struck a clear spiritual note and he is 
acclaimed the world over as a man of high character. . 
In his New Year message to the Junior Imperial 
League, he points out that ‘‘around us we see exam- 
ples of countries where liberty has been overwhelmed 
by the law of might . . . where Christian ideals are 
giving way to paganism and atheism. In the conclud- 
ing passage Mr. Baldwin calls upon the League ‘‘to 
foster a true spirit of service to our country and to 
our fellow-citizens, and above all, to maintain those 
spiritual ideals which alone can inspire and elevate 
human activity and government.’’ 

For such a courageous witness to the things that 
matter Britain and the Empire have reason to thank 
God. 2 agate 
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Our Place In The Sun 


“‘Wor God, who commanded the light to shine out 
of darkness, hath shined in our hearts, to give the 
light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the 
face of Jesus Christ.’’ 2 Cor. 4:6. 

Twilight Christianity will never conquer the world. 
It is only Sunlight Christians who will ever be able 
to win the world tor Christ. Twilight Christians do, 
it is true, give a certain amount of lght, but it is 
not enough to brighten the world and draw men to 
them as having something, much to be desired, and 
which they themselves iack. 


Christ’s Revelation of the Love of God. 


Christ came into the world to let men know that 
God is Love and He revealed this, not merely by word 
of mouth, but by His life, and more especially by His 
death upon the Cross. It was because men saw in 
Him the Love of God made manifest that He became 
to them the Light of the World. Not like the world, 
a natural light, but the Light from Heaven. The 
Love of God is the sunshine of the soul, that is of the 
inner life of man and we ean, if we will, live in the 
enjoyment of this sunshine all the time. We cannot 
change the outward climate of the particular region 
in which we live, but we can change the climate of our 
inner life by seeing to it that we dwell in the sunlight 
of God’s Presence and of His love to us. This is our 
right and part of our Christian inheritance and we 
can, therefore, claim it as our own. 


The Shadows Which Hide the Light. 


It may be said that this constant consciousness of 
the Love of God is an impossibility, because there are 
so many things which enter into our experience, and 
seem to raise doubts in our minds as to whether God 
really does love us. We must, however, learn to train 
ourselves to believe in God’s Love towards us, no mat- 
ter how difficult it may seem to be. We must not 
allow anything or anyone to rob us of our Place in the 
Sun. This sunlight of the Love of God, is not only 
necessary to our happiness, but it also gives us the 
power to reflect the heavenly light which enables 
men to see that we are really the Children of God, 
or in other words, the Children of Light. 


An Illustration. 

The German Kaiser plunged his own country, and 
almost the whole world, into the most terrible war 
of all history, in order that he might procure for 
himself and his people a larger place in the sun. His 
ambition was to exercise World Dominion; to occupy 
as large a place in the sun as he could conquer. The 
Christian ideal is not to take anything away from 
others, but to give to others a share in the heavenly 
sunlight which we ourselves possess, or have the right 
to call our own. One of the greatest results of our 
dwelling in the sunlight of God’s love is that we are 
able to bring others to the knowledge of it. 


The Universality of the Love of God. 

For the Love of God is world embracing, so that 
all mankind may share in it. ‘‘For God so loved the 
world, that He gave His only begotten Son, that who- 
soever believeth in Him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life.’’ It is something so wonderful that 
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we cannot but desire that others should know it and 
rejoice in it. This is why it must spread and -spread 
until it covers the whole earth. And this is why, too, 
it will be sought for as a precious possession, which 
will add vastly to the value of life as a rich treas- 
ure which is a foretaste of the heavenly life, the life 
of the angels of God. All Christians have a place in 
the sun, if they choose to claim it and take posses- 
sion of it, and thus dwell in a spiritual climate which 
brings out the best that is in them, just as a mild 
and genial climate renders the earth capable of pro- 
ducing its finest flowers and fruits. 


The Return of the Sun Awakens the Earth to Life. 


The earth, during the winter, shows no sign of life 
and vegetation, remains dormant and apparently in- 
capable of growth, but as soon as the spring comes, 
we see life manifesting itself on every side. It is 
the power of the sun’s light and heat which awakens 
the seeds and hidden life beneath the soil, and enables 
them to appear above the surface and manifest the 
mystery of life in all its manifold forms. And it will 
be the same with human nature, ‘‘For as the earth 
bringeth forth her bud, and as the garden causeth 
the things that are sown in it to spring forth, so the 
Lord God will cause righteousness and praise to 
spring forth before all the nations.’’ Isaiah 61:11. 


Twilight and Sunlight Christians. 


Twilight Christians do not know that they have a 
right to a place in the sun and that it is the most price- 
less possession to which they are entitled as the sons 
of God. Sunlight Christians are the true children 
of light, because they dwell in the light, that-is, in 
the consciousness of the Love of God. It is, as St. 
John says in his First Epistle (4:16), ‘‘We have known 
and believed the love which God hath to us. God is 
Love: and he that dwelleth in love, dwelleth in God 
and God in him.’’ Christianity has vastly more in 
it than we are conscious of at present, but the way to 
find out the full measure of our Christian inheritance 
here on earth, is to seek for and find our place in the 
sun. And what is more, we shall have plenty of fol- 
lowers, because they will know that Christianity is not 
what they had supposed, a tame and commonplace 
variation of their own way of living, but the fulfil- 
ment of what Christ promised should be the portion 
of those who would truly foliow Him. ‘‘I am come that 
they might have life, and that they might have it more 


abundantly.’’ 
® * 4 


0 
FAVORITE SCRIPTURE VERSE. 


(In this space each week will appear a favorite passage of 
Scripture as sent in by a different reader. Every one is, there- 
fore, invited to send us their favorite verse. It is suggested 
all who can, join with the rest of us In committing to mem- 
ory the verse which appears here each week, including its 
location in the Holy Book; and in due time your memory chest 
will be laden with choice, eternal treasures, indeed. “Thy 
word have I hid in my heart that I might not sin against 
Thee.” (Ps. 119:11.) 


WETS Eve Se .call te 
“Hye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have 
entered into the heart of man, the things which 
God hath prepared for them that loye him.’’— 
Corea. 
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A Missionary Anniversary Sermon 


By the Rt. Rev. Hiram Richard Hulse, D. D., Bishop of the Missionary District of Cuba. 


(Abstract of sermon preached by Bishop 
Hulse on January 13, at the service in com- 
memoration of the tw entieth anniversary of 
his consecration, at Holy Trinity Cathedral, 
Habana, Cuba.) 


1 Cor. 2:2—‘‘I determined not to know 
anything among you, save Jesus Christ, and 
Him ecrucified.’’ 


It was not without a struggle twenty years ago that 


-I was persuaded that my duty was to accept the new 


) 


work which had been offered to me in Cuba. 

It meant the study of a new language, and I had no 
gift for languages; it meant leaving the city where 
I had lived for a generation and parting company with 
old friends; it meant giving up work with which I 
was familiar and in which T was happy. I had had 
some measure of success in that work, and I had grave 
doubts of my ability to carry on the work here. 

On the other hand, was the fact that I had been 
selected for this field by the whole body of the Church 
acting through the House of Bishops; and that it was 
a field in which I had always been interested. Natur- 
ally, I was complimented by the election. After a 
period of consideration, I decided that my doubts 
must be set aside and that IT must go to the new field. 

When I did that I did it with the thought that as 
I had been elected by the whole body of the Church, 
I must be the representative of the whole Church and 
not of any section. 

In my life here I have tried to be fair to all the dif- 
ferent schools of thought in the Church, not only in 
action, but in my interior judgment. I have done 
my best to get the point of view of others, and to 
understand how it was that men came to entertain 
their differing ideas. 

I had and I still have my own beliefs about eccle- 
siastical affairs, and I am glad when I can persuade 
others. of the truth of what I believe, but I have no 
desire to force my own opinions upon others through 
the power of my position. I realize perfectly that 
each school of thought in the Church has something 
to contribute to our common life. 

I rejoice that different types of thought and wor- 
ship are represented here, and that, therefore, the 
whole Church is represented. 

At the same time I have tried to repress extrava- 
gances, and-to see that the differences are not so 
great that members moving from one place to another 
feel that they are not at home in the new church. 
There is a great deal of liberty to be found within 
the pages of the Prayer Book; we can each of us give 
full expression to our religious feeling and at the 
same ‘time’ remain faithful to the form of worship 
we find there. 

When: 1 decided to come here my thoughts went 
beyond the limits of the Episcopal Church. I wanted, 
so far as possible, to be the Bishop of the unchurched, 
to gather in those who belonged nowhere and not to 
spend my time persuading those who were already 
Christians to change their ecclesiastical home. I have 
not turned over my hand during the time I have been 
here to persuade Methodist or Roman Catholics or 
Christians of any other name to come to us. 

Of course we welcome people from everywhere, and 
when those who have been brought up in some other 
Church :find that their religious life can be sustainea 
better with us than elsewhere, we are glad to have 
them join us. Such people sometimes make a large 


contribution to our life; they enrich the common life 
with methods and experiences obtained elsewhere. 

But I cannot feel that the kingdom gains much 
when we go out of our way to persuade good Chris- 
tian people who are at home in some other Church 
to east off their allegiance and join with us. 

There are many unchurched people around us. Men 
and women who are uncertain of themselves, and 
who need the consolation and inspiration of religion, 
and who have no chureh home. These are the ones 
on whom we must concentrate. I feel that the suc- 
cess of our ministry is to be judged by the way in 
which we bring home these wandering sheep rather 
than by the way in which we fill up our ranks with the 
members of other churches. . 

I was anxious when I came here to have friendly 
relations with other Christian ministers. So far as I 
have had time and opportunity I have cultivated such 
relations. I have been glad to welcome them in the 
Cathedral, and to join with them in united services. 
And I try to meet them on the level of equality. I 
am a firm believer in the life and worship and minis- 
try of the Protestant Episcopal Church, but I do not, 
therefore, read out of the Christian ministry those who 
are not in our historical lineage. We need all the 
force and strength we can have to keep the influence 
of Christ alive and growing in this modern world, so 
I welcome to the ranks of the ministry all devoted 
workers, whether they call themselves Roman Catho- 
lic or Greek or Baptist or Presbyterian. 

I am convinced of the truth of the preface to the 
Ordinal in the Prayer Book. But that is a statement 
of historic fact and not a dogma. We must be eare- 
ful how we put-outside the life of the great Church 
of Christ those who are doing the work of the Church 
in converting sinners and building up the kingdom. 
So when I find men doing the work of the ministry 
in ways which are foreign and distasteful to me, I 
am glad to find Christ preached, though in ways wih 
which I am not familiar. 

As I have tried to understand and be on friendly 
terms with those both in and out of our communion 
who might differ with me, I have found that it was 
necessary to emphasize those truths in which we all 
agree; that part of the Christian message whith, e@x- 
alts the Christ. 

There were a great many true and necessary ie 
useful things which St. Paul might have taught the 
people in Corinth, but he determined to preach only 
what he regarded as absolutely essential. Christ and 
Him crucified. Surely, that is the most csseamemy part 
of the Christian message. 

In the interior life of the Church it is tnnontane 
that our members and especially our children should 
be trained in our household ways; that they should 
be familiar with the customs which give our part of 
Christianity its familiar character. We believe that 
our liturgical worship, our historic ministry, and our 
disciplined and ordered liberty are important ele- 
ments which we must preserve for the good of all, 
the contribution which presently we may make to @ 
united Christianity. So our members ought. to be 
trained in these things which give us our distinetive 
character. 

But while these are important they are only ‘second- 
ary. The important thing is our allegiance to Christ, 
which we share with the rest of Christendom. ° 2 
is what we must make manifest in our exterior 
in our intercourse with — indifferent or with 0 
Christian people. — 
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The great body of the indifferent need to be won to 
Christ and to accept and follow His way of life; 
apart from this, there is no salvation for humanity. 
They can only be won as Christ is held up before 
them, and not some particular way of worship. 

We have a contribution to make to the life and wor- 
ship of Christian people outside our particular fold, 
but they will not pay much attention to us until they 
realize that we attach more importance to following 
Christ than to any particular form of worship. 

It becomes important then that in the exterior life 
of the Church we hold up those things which we have 
in common with all Christian people. 

It is equally important for our inner life of devo- 
tion. Unless we put Christ first our prayers are thin. 
The purpose of all our worship is to make us more 
aware of His presence and more willing to do His 
will. 

I have tried, therefore, during these twenty years 
to put first things first. I am not blind to the need 
for orderliness in worship and discipline in thought; 
the way to attain these things is to keep the end of 
worship in our mind. 

They have been happy and busy years. The friends 
I had I have not lost, I still keep in touch with them. 
In addition, I have gained other friends, who have 
taught me many valuable things and enriched my life 
with their friendship. I want to thank those, espe- 
cially of. this congregation, who have been such a 
source of help to me all these years. 

You have given me of your experience to help me 
meet the problems of a new field; you have given me 
of your money to help me meet the financial difficul- 
ties we confront; you have given me of your friend- 
ship to sustain me as I went about my work. 

You have made allowances for my shortcomings and 
I assure you that, but for your help, they would have 
been much more evident. Your generous reception 
of me twenty years ago warmed my heart and gave me 
fresh courage. As I look back over the twenty years 
I do not think that any Bishop ever had greater help 
from his Cathedral. 

And when I think of the three Deans who have been 
here during the twenty years, my heart swells with 
gratitude to God for giving me such congenial work- 
ers. 

George Myers, with his scholarly habits and philo- 
sophie mind, was a constant inspiration to study and 
elear thinking. Harry Beal, with his business-like ef- 
ficiency, his devotion to people and his disciplined 
mind, was a great help, not only in the Cathedral, 
but in the management of the District. And what 
shall I say of Hugo Blankingship, whose interest in 
and love for the people are constantly being manifest 
before us? We have been greatly blessed, you and I, 
in the character and attainments of those who have 
been at the head of the Cathedral Congregation dur- 
ing the past twenty years. 

Due to their leadership and your intelligent and 

devoted activity the Cathedral has been able to make 
several notable adyances. 
_ Fifteen years ago I preached here, outlining some 
of the things I hoped the Cathedral might do in a ma- 
terial way. I then asked you to clear away the debt 
from the Cathedral, to install more seemly furniture, 
to acquire an organ and finally to secure a residence 
for the Dean, 

Many of these things you have accomplished. You 
paid off the debt on the Cathedral and it was conse- 
crated in March, 1924, Bishop Knight preaching the 
sermon, The beautiful altar was put in place before, 
The altar rail and sanctuary wainscotine and furni- 
ture was installed as a memorial, to Verno Myers, whose 
memory we cherish still. The lectern and chancel 
barrier were erected in memory of Mrs. Cathcart. The 
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pulpit is now here a constant reminder of the good 
deeds of Mr. Brownson, who gave it. The organ has 
been installed and paid for and has been a great source 
of enjoyment and inspiration for years. And now we 
have our Deanery, not yet paid for; but in spite of 
the depression only a few thousand dollars remain 
due. ; 

These are some of your material achievements of 
the past twenty years. 

Spiritual influences are more difficult to appraise, 
Who can say how much comfort and inspiration has 
come to people in trouble and difficulty, from the 
services here and the ministrations of the Dean? 

This I can say. We have been enriching the life 
of the Church all along the Atlantic Seaboard from 
Miami to Portland, Maine. Most of those who have 
been confirmed at this altar rail have left us and are 
now to be found among the ranks of church members 
in the North. This contribution of young life which 
we are constantly making to the Church in the United 
States is a great drain on our resources. But it 1s 
a splendid thing for the parishes which get the com- 
municants trained here and it is a manifestation of 
the unity of the Church. 

As we think of the past and what God has helped 
us to do, we thank God and take fresh courage for 
the future. We pray that He will help us make this 
Cathedral Church a lighthouse for Christ in the midst 
of this shifting multitude of people who surround us; 
that we proclaim nothing but Christ and Him eruei- 
fied as the only hope for a warring and weary world. 

* * * 


FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY. 

This collect or short prayer is taken from the Sarum 
Missal, 1549, with slight variations. The 1549 collect 
was an improvement upon the original which merely 
asked for physical and mental strength. It, however, 
retained the ambiguity of the phrase which being trans- 
lated is ‘‘the things which we suffer for our sins’’. 
The English word ‘‘for’’ being as ambiguous as the 
Latin word ‘‘pro’’ and is susceptible of the idea that 
our suffering atones for our sins. The use of ‘‘sin’’ 
for ‘‘sins’’ (as of 1549), did not sufficiently remove a 
misunderstanding, so the prayer was recast in 1662, 
and is that which we today use. The first thought in 
‘this collect appears to be that we are appealing to 
One to whom we are no strangers, ‘‘O God, who know- 
eth us.’’ In this we are following the example of 
David, who appeals to Jehovah as ‘‘the One who know- 
eth our sittings and uprisings and who understandeth 
our thoughts afar off,’’ and then, on the other hand, 
we confess our weakness, ‘‘that by the frailty of our 
nature we cannot stand upright.’’ How true is the 
fact of our common liability to weakness, both in its 
physical and in its moral aspects. When we turn to 
Holy Scripture we find that we are not alone in our 
failures. Take the case of Moses speaking unad- 
visedly ; of the evil instance of David and Bathsheba; 
of Mary Magdalene; of Saint Peter; of the penitent 
thief. The accounts in Holy Scripture do not gloss 
over the faults of any of its great characters, but 
gives the various illustrations to us in order that we 
may take notice of their failures and realize that as 
they sought and found forgiveness, so may we also go 
to the fountain of all Goodness and confessing our 
sins ‘‘to Him who is faithful and just to forgive and 
to cleanse from all unrighteousness.’’ We realize that 
of ourselves we are unable to stand upright and, there- 
fore knowing our weakness we go to Him, the Father 
of Love and of merey and in the words of the collect 
pray from our hearts that He will ‘‘grant to us such 
strength and protection as may support us in all 
dangers and carry us through all temptations’’ in 
order that we may ‘‘stand upright’’ before our God 
and before our fellow men. 

William E, Callender. 
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Weddell Memorial 


Address by the Rev. Hugh W. Sublett, D. D., 


I planted, Apollos watered, but God gave 
the increase.—1 Cor. 3:16. 


I understand that I am to speak mostly of Dr. Wed- 
dell, to whom our church, which today is reopened, is 
a memorial. It must suffice then to say that Weddell 
Memorial Chapel was completed and open for service 
the first time November 20, 1881. Mr. William S$. 
Blankingship, father Very Rev. Hugo Blankingship, 


at the Opening Service of the New Church. 


It is very important for those who now know Wed- 
dell Memorial that they may have the inspiration of 
some knowledge of him for whom it is named. It is 
more difficult for me to talk about Dr. Weddell than 
about Weddell Memorial. This I have been more or 
less intimate with for a longer period than it takes 
for a boy to grow up into a full-grown man. 

Dr. Weddell laid down his work, himself only a little 
over forty with only some short ten years in the ac- 
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Dean of Holy Trinity Cathedral, Havana, Cuba, was the 
first Sunday-school Superintendent. This was while 
our own dearly beloved Bishop Burton was rector of 
St. John’s. | Retired Bishop of Lexington, he is still in 
constant. correspondence with us, greetings being con- 
stantly exchanged. I have marveled at his perfect 
Christian-courtesy and absolute devotion to the min- 
utiae of all that is fitting and right. I have felt that 
he was so holy as to remind me of my conception of 
St. John, the beloved Apostle. _That this conception is 
not unwarranted: may be apparent from a remark of 
the old. colored sexton on the evening of the Sunday 
when he preached for us, ‘‘That the doctor favored 
John,’’ when he knew nothing of my own thoughts 
about the Bishop. 


iw 


tive ministry, when I was but three years old cy 
scarcely remember my father who died two years later: 
Even if I had been associated with Dr. Weddell, I 
could not: have remembered him. But others have’ re- 
membered him so vividly that I am always surprised. 
when I.recall how long ago he left us. Fifty yeats 
and longer have gone by since he went in and ‘out: 
among us. Yet, how clearly he is kept in mind. When 
I first came to St. John’s his name was generally a 
household: word. But since,.one by one, those who 
knew him and loved him have gone to. rejoin him and 
their voices gradually stilled, not as many echoes’ of. 
his life are now sounding as were then. 

An outstanding conception I have had of ‘ibis from - 
those who told me of him, independent of the epi- 
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taph, through all these one and twenty years—a big 
mind and a big heart in a big body. It was said of 
him: ‘‘Nature cast him in a heroie mould, not only 
physical, but endowed him mentally with those grace- 
ful .virtues, calculated to win human hearts, and en- 
shrined his soul in those lovely traits of character that 
endeared him to all who knew him.’’ 

It was further said of him that he was ‘‘liberal, 
broad-minded, free from cant and hypocrisy. Plain, 
simple and unaffected, devoid of slang and free from 
technical terms. He formed opinions not in the aca- 
demic school, but from practical experience from act- 
ual contact with men. His horizon of thought was 
bounded by no narrow limits; he thoroughly under- 
stood human nature. He did not look down upon hu- 
manity from a lofty pedestal, He took mankind as he 
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but over the entire community; yet we are consoled 
with the reflections’’: 
““They never quite leave us, the friends who have 
passed 
Through the shadows of death to the sunlight 
above; 
A thousand sweet memories are holding them fast,. 
To the places they blessed with their presence and 
love.”’ 


The Rev. Alexander Watson Weddell, D. D., came 
to St. John’s as rector, beginning his work there the 
second Sunday in September, 1875, succeeding the 
Rev. Dr. Henry Wall. He had previously studied 
law and had planned to run for Congress, 


St. John’s Church, Richmond, Va. 
Built 1741. 


found it, not as he thought it should be. He had famil- 
jarized himself with man’s nature in the tented field, as 
a Confederate soldier ; he knew its capacities, its aspira- 
tions, its fallibilities. He exercised patience, temperance 
and ‘moderation in treating its limitations. He was 
never pessimistic in his religious views or dogmatic 
in his discourses or self-conceited in his opinions. A 
beautiful optimism pervaded his thoughts and breathed 
in his utterances. A wonderful patience and submis- 
sion during his lingering illness pervaded his conver- 
sation, and governed his actions. Many a time has 
the writer on his way to his home taken him ‘up the 
hill’ in his buggy when scarcely able to walk, yet still 
trying to perform his appointed duties.”’ (History of 
Henrico Parish and old St. John’s Church. J. S. 
Moore.) 

At his death a ‘‘pall was cast not only over the 
Church he had so faithfully served and loved so well, 
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The very next year the ‘‘Frame Sunday School 
Building’? was erected to house his own school that 
he himself had gathered and formed. There was not 
in the Church of that day the interest in the Church 
School that we know today. This is one of the finest 
tributes we can render Dr. Weddell. Nor was this 
all. In 1880, the year the church was extensively re- 
modeled and new chancel furniture placed, two new 
Sunday schools were started, one known as Calvary 
Mission, the other a colored Sunday school long known 
as Good Shepherd, and in recent years under the con- 
trol of St. Philip’s as St. Peter’s. Dr. Weddell was 
an enthusiastic Mason and doubtless through his influ- 
ence the Calvary Mission met at first in the old Masonic 
Hall. I am told that the colored Sunday school as- 
sembled first in the ‘‘Brick Schoolhouse’’. Afterwards 
and still continuing the colored school was and is on 
Twenty-eighth Street. We might say it was a strate- 
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gic act to appoint a policeman as superintendent of the 
Calvary Mission. For this was wisely done, and the 
brass buttons in that locality were especially instru- 
ments of good and respect for right. The man chosen 
was B. F. Howard, afterwards Chief of Police. Per- 
haps his advancement was largely due to his faithful- 
ness in his duties there. 

The Council Reports of 1881 show that St. John’s 
had three hundred communicants and an aggregate 
Sunday-school enrollment of 423. This was the result 
of Dr. Weddell’s indefatigable labors and splendid 
gifts. Shortly after this his health began to fail. As- 
sistants were secured for him. His congregation did 
all that love could render. They sent him South and 
also to our own mountains. But it was God’s will to 
take him to Himself: December 6, 1883, he departed 
to be with Jesus. He rests within the churchyard of 
old St. John’s, where most fittingly he should lie, 
where the morning shadows of the church he loved 
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“To the Glory of God. 

In memory of Rev. A. W. Weddell, D. D., Pastor of this 
Church for Eight Years. Born May 20, 1841; 
Died December 6, 1883. 

‘Asleep in Jesus’.” 

It is related that when this faithful pastor, ‘‘so 
strong, so brave, so true and forceful in speech, so 
boldly aggressive, and perseveringly energetic in ac- 
tion,’’ began to fail in health, that the whole ma- 
chinery of the Church began to falter with the slack- 
ened pulsations of that heart which had been for years 
the tireless motive power in it all. 

Can there be a stronger comment on a rector’s re- 
sponsibilities? Well may he tremble at the thought,. 
and pray for divine strength to do his work. 

During the eight years of Dr. Weddell’s ministry at. 
St. John’s, 243 persons were presented for confirma- 
tion and the communicant list grew to over 500 souls. 
The development was so phenomenal that it may be 
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Former Rector of St. John’s, 


Church, Richmond, 


and so faithfully served fall across his grave. His 
monument, erected by his congregation, bears these 
words by his friend, Mr. John L. Williams: 
| tic: | d 
‘‘Large hearted 
Large minded 
Devoted to God. 
A lover of the truth and of manhood; 
Bold, untiring, faithful in the service of the 
Master ; 
Tender, watchful, and unceasing in the care of 
his flock; 
His people loved and revered him.’’ 


A tablet to his memory rests upon the wall on the 
Epistle side of the chancel bearing this inscription, 
with a cross in a crown: 


called a replanting, a restoration, almost a resurrec- 
tion of old St. John’s. This was due to his earnest 
zeal, his affability and his sincere piety. He planted, 
or at least replanted, others have watered. 

He could have been followed by none more gifted or 
more consecrated and faithful than Bishop Burton, 
whom we still know and love, and Dr. Robert. A. Good- 
win, whom ‘‘we have loved and lost awhile’’—these- 
three. What a glorious triumvirate! He was, to re- 
turn to the old history, ot 

‘‘A happy, cheerful, loyal man, 
Built upon the God-like plan; 
. Always doing something good 
For his humble brotherhood. es 
Memory, with her magic spell ele 
O’er the years, shall fondly tell) 93: .Se)- 
How his glorious active mind» © 9) © «hs 
Lived and wrought for all mankind.” ae 
(Continued on n page. 14. ) - 
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Two Hundredth Anniversary of St. Thomas’ Church 


Bath, North Carolina. 
Historical Address Delivered September 20, 1934. 
By the Rev. George MacLaren Brydon, D. D. 
PART TWO. 


The history of the growth of the Church of England 
in the American Colonies followed two distinct lines 
of development. Into the New England Colonies the 
Church of England entered as purely missionary field 
and parishes were established amongst a .population 
which was predominantly of another and a hostile re- 
ligious type. Consequently the Church had to fight 
for its existence and to win its way to strength and 
numbers in the face of frequently bitter opposition. 
In the Southern Colonies on the other hand, the 
Church was established and, under the protection of 
the Civil Government, salaries were provided and 
churches erected by taxation, and the Church, except 
in those localities where the bulk of population was 
either Presbyterian or Quaker, held the allegiance 
of the majority of the population. In this fact les 
at least one of the reasons, if not the greatest, why 
the Church in New England showed so much more 
vigor after the Revolution than was shown in the 
Southern States. It can easily be seen that the very 
difficulties and opposition which the missionaries and 
their congregations faced in Puritan New England 
tended to draw them together. In their very fighting 
for existence and growth they gained a strength and 
power to resist and the ability to organize and manage 
their own congregational affairs which stood them 
in good stead after America had won its independence, 
-even though the ministers and congregations of New 
England had suffered under the great handicap during 
the Revolution of being predominantly Tory and op- 
posed to the cause of American independence. 

In the Southern Colonies, on the other hand, the 
establishment of the Church had meant that the power 
of self-government and self-support had been taken 
away from clergy and congregations. The Colonial 
legislatures, legislated for the Church, erecting par- 
ishes, providing taxes for their support; the clergy 
had no authority to legislate, and little or no oppor- 
tunity was given to congregations for giving to sup- 
port the Church. 

There were more than twice as many ministers and 
far more than twice as many adherents of the Church 
at the outbreak of the Revolution in the Southern 
Colonies than in New England, but at the end of the 
Revolution, when the Church was disestablished and 
all taxes for its support in these Southern States 
simply collapsed. It had been pauperized in man- 
power and in the ability to give by its connection with 
the State. It is true that the Church in Virginia 
organized its Diocese in 1785, and elected a Bishop 
in 1786. But Virginia, with its hundred parishes, 
could not raise in three years a sufficient sum to pay 
the expenses of their Bishop-elect to go to England 
for consecration. Another Bishop was elected in 1790 
and consecrated, but the history of that Diocese was 
one of growing weakness until in 1811 the Church 
seemed to be sleeping the sleep of death. The revival 
and the modern life did not begin till 1814. North 
Carolina attempred to organize, and elected a Bishop on 
1794, but he was never consecrated. There was not 
sufficient strength to organize the Diocese until 1817, 
and the first Bishop was consecrated in 1823. 

South Carolina was organized in 1785. Its first 
Bishop was consecrated in 1795 and died in 1801, and 
the Diocese was then without a Bishop at all for eleveu 
years, until 1812. Georgia was organized in 1823. 
forty years after the independence of the American 
Colonies was acknowledged by Great Britain. Within 
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that period came the desolate years when the Church 
in the Southern States, unable, on account of the eon- 
ditions of her former existence, to withstand the new 
forces brought into being in the new national life 
and seemingly impotent to face and conquer them fell 
from weakness to weakness and passed in so many 
cases into the lethargy of hopeless defeat. The re- 
vival when it came found the majority of the old 
churches gone—abandoned, destroyed or turned to 
other religious bodies. So that in each Diocese organ- 
ized life had to begin anew and the Church was com- 
pelled through long years to fight its way against 
antagonism, opposition, and distrust into the place 
which it holds today. 


What a desperate hurt it was to the spiritual life 
of our Southern States that the Church was thus 
pressed down into uselessness for so many years. It 
Was inevitable that after seven years of Revolution, 
in which men’s souls were keyed to the highest degree 
of tension there should come years of moral drifting— 
when spiritually the world was more out of course 
than it was after the release of tension of our own 
World War. The drift away from faith must have 
been greater then than in our own day. We can read 
in the histories of the times how in gratitude to France 
for its aid in the Revolution, in widespread sympathy 
with the French Revolution and adoption of French 
modes of thought, current in France, spread far and 
wide among our people—so far and wide indeed that 
Bishop Meade stated that in the early years of his 
ministry, beginning in 1812, whenever he met an edu- 
cated man he expected to find an atheist or an infidel. 
And in these years of bitter need to uphold and stress 
the principles of true Christian faith, the Church, to 
which, perhaps, the majority of people of education 
had belonged, was sinking into the sleep of death— 
useless in the face of her people’s need. 


Surely we must believe that in the Church’s experi- 
ence of going down into desolation and rising again 
into newness of life the Lord of the Kingdom was 
working out His own plans for greater usefulness of 
the Church in years to come. Did He see that the 
fires of adversity and the years of desolation were 
necessary in order that the old weaknesses, miscon- 
ceptions and attitudes might be burned out before 
the Church would be able to do its best work in the 
new and developing national life? The insistent mes- 
sage of the old prophet in the darkest days of Israel’s 
history that a remnant shall return and restore the 
nation was fulfilled again in the remnant who, through 
all the darkest days of the Church’s desolation, re- 
mained true to the ancient faith and made possible the 
revival of new life. The tree whose boughs were 
lopped with terror did once again send new roots down- 
ward and boughs upward to bear new fruit and we 
of today in profound thankfulness for the large and 
constantly growing room in which our feet are placed 
—do we not earnestly pray that He, our Master and 
Saviour, may lead us through all the days to come into 
ever greater usefulness in the extension of His King- 
dom among men, that His Church may grow into ever 
richer life through fuller fellowship of Service? 

There is so much—if these venerable walls could 
speak—that they might tell us of the development 
of spiritual life in our land during the past two hun- 
dred years—and the experiences through which our 

(Continued on page 14.) 
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By Albert Edward 
delivered 


J ESUS AND HUMAN PERSONALITY: 
Pub- 


Day. Being The Lyman Beecher Lectures, 
at Yale University, 1934. Pp. 269. Price, $2. 
lished by The Abingdon Press, New York City. 


We welcome this fine group of lectures as a distinct con- 
tribution to the art of preaching for this day and age. 
The author propounds the subject that Jesus Christ is 
personality-centered, a new presentation of an old univer- 
sal truth. A fine description of present conditions and the 
effects they exert on human personality we have in Chap- 
ter Two, ‘‘Personality and Society.’”’ The writer makes 
this striking statement: ‘Security is something we all 
erave, but it would be little less than a calamity if from 
us were removed all demand to live dangerously,” page 31. 
Progress, he states, depends on the adjustment of per- 
sonality, page 37.. To change society, we must grow 
sturdy personalities. 

The author passes sympathetic and candid criticism on 
the failure of the Church and ministry and offers stimu- 
lating suggestions to better both the Church and preaching, 
stating that, “It takes preachers to pass sound criticism 
on preaching.” The chapter on “The Ideal Person’ is 
a fine presentation of true idealism as revealed in Jesus 
Christ. This idealism can be appropriated by anyone of 
us to the making of our own personality. Salvation is the 
perfection of human personality. It is interesting to note 
the relation of Jesus’ death to human personality accord- 
ing to the author’s view. ‘If Jesus died for them (human 
beings), there must have been something in them worth 
dying for,” page 90. His protest with regard to the pulpit’s 
unwillingness to admit limitations as to “The Figure pre- 
sented in the sources, that is, the Gospels, is sincere and 
sound. He calls for mental honesty (page 100). No 
preacher can afford missing the inspiring message of these 
lectures. They are refreshing and informing. 


Spathey. 


The simple story of a man whose heart was ever God- 
ward and whose longing for the good of his fellows was 
ever strong. It is recommended as a gift from an em- 
ployer to his employees. 

That the Highteenth Amendment and the document ‘“‘Re- 
Thinking Missions’ should come into view, as well as 
the doctrine of evolution and bit of business philosophy, 
insures the prospective reader a more than individual 
record. Its sincerity and faith in the essentials of the 
belief of the historic Christian Church are a witness to 
the value of parental education on religious lines. 


ROM A DIARY: By F. W. Barrett. 
Published by Fred. W. Barrett, 
Price, $1. 


Cloth sep. 0s. 
Springfield, Ohio. 


OW TO CONDUCT A CHILDREN’S MISSION: By 
H James C. Jatho. With Introduction by Bishop Her- 

man Page, D. D. Pp. .31. Published by The More- 
house Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Price 
25 Cents. 


A well worth-while publication, in view of the fact that 
children’s missions are becoming a necessity. In the first 
place, children appreciate a mission designed especially for 
themselves; they appropriate it as their own and throw 
into it their whole-souled cooperation. And the value of 
the undertaking lies in the acknowledged failure of the 
ordinary Church School to garner a rich harvest from the 
limited time afforded by the Sunday sessions. While week- 
day religious education has to be more general than should 
be with the desire for decision and dedication. The Chil- 
dren’s Mission meets the lack. So, to know how to make 
such a mission a permanent success is a desideratum. Let 
all who have this burden upon their hearts glean from 
this author the result of his own experience. 

Kenneth Mackenzie. 


HE WORLD-WIDE CHURCH. Paper. Pp.130. Pub- 
lished at The Church House, Westminster, S. W. 


London. One shilling (60 cents). 

This is the second unified statement of the missionary 
work of the Church of England throughout the British 
Empire. It presents an array of statistics and challenging 
portrayals of work being accomplished. As well there 
is well-defined policy of action, based upon the problems 
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which attach to missionary endeavor. The chapter on 
Opportunity, which succeeds the interesting mass of figures 
and delineations of mission accomplishments, is well worth 
reading by all interested lovers of the evangelism of the 
unsaved. 

Kenenth Mackenzie. 


Legare Pennington. Art Paper. Pp. 46. Published 


Af HE REVEREND THOMAS BRAY: By the Rev. Edgar 
by The Church Historical Society, Philadelphia. 


An entrancing portraiture of life in the Southern colo- 
nies in the light of the endeavor of the Church of England 
to plant a ministry there. We have in brief: The Church 
of England as known to the early settlers; Dr. Bray’s en- 
thusiastic purpose to culture the missionaries with the 
service of libraries; the work of the S. P. ©. K. and the 
S. P. G., and the history of the early days of the colony 
in Maryland. A truly stimulating record. 


Kenneth Me 
* * * 


News from the Front 


A Letter From China. 


The work in Nanchang was more interesting than 
I have known it to be. Nanchang has come into promi- 
nence since General Chiang has made it his head- 
quarters. Bus lines radiate to all the main cities in a 
number of other provinces. Rural reconstruction has 
been undertaken with really encouraging results, espe- 
cially at the Lichwan center. I am trying to get a 
minute to write it up and the soul-stirring visit from 
Dr. Sherwood Eddy and his brother, Dr. Brewer 
Eddy. Two thousand and five hundred came daily to 
the meetings in Nanchang. This is a day of marvelous 
opportunity. Testimony comes from every hand of 
open doors and questioning hearts. It is wonderful 
to be in the midst of it to see the lepers home; the 
college young people willing to work for less than a 
soldier’s wage in order to help the country people; 
to have a group Of boys from a Government Univer- 
sity about your own dining table studying the Bible 
nights and saying, ‘‘We can come anytime you have 
time.’’ <A soldier talked to me of his interest in the 
church and in helping his country, most of the six 
hours’ trip from Nanchang to Kuikiang. We had the 
forlornist little traveling show troupe with us on our 
opposite bench. We all ate pears and talked and got so 
friendly, we were sorry when the trip was over. There 
was no boat out the next day. Fortunately, I had a 
cosy room at the Methodist Mission, and was able to 
get in a good visit to our work in Kuikiang. We had 
a small, slow boat to Anking. <A very magnificent and 
impatient Italian airman paced the deck and consumed 
prodigious quantities of port to help ease up the de- 
lay. He seemed a bit disturbed at my getting off into 
the howling mob, which always meets a boat; but 
wished me a happy year in very quaint English as our 
faithful hospital servant piloted me off. Home looked 
so good and welcoming. One of the family was wait- 
ing with cocoa and sandwiches. My little Persian 
kitty sat up and licked my hand. Home letters were 
banked on my table. My cousin, Mrs. Allen of Pitts- 
burgh, had gone to sleep in church, just before serv- 
ice and never wakened. Such a beautiful ending to a 
useful, loving life. The family letters were most un- 
derstanding. I read till three A. M. The small cat 
was cold and curled up close to me. It didn’t seem 
long before we heard this early rising family at break- 
fast. They sent mine up. So I had a rest before the 
neighbors heard I was home and came to welcome me. 

It’s a pretty nice place. You’d better come see it 
for yourself some time. We would take very good 
eare of you. 

Margaret Monteiro. — 
American Church Mission, 


Anking, China, December 10, 1934. 
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YOUNG PEOPLE'S ceRiice HEAcue 


The Reverend Randolph F. Blackford, D. D. 


HILDA? 


PRINCESS OF THE CHURCH. 
; I. Her Times. 

When speaking of high dignitaries of the Church, 
one often calls them Princes of the Church. This 
evening our subject is a lady who in her time was 
probably the most influential person, man or woman, 
in all of England, if not in all of Europe. So when 
we call her a Princess of tne Church it is more than 
an idle expression. 

But, before we can understand her life, we should 
get a view of the times in which she lived. It was 
in the seventh century. England, as the South-Nast- 
ern part of the Island of Britain, was beginning to 
be ealled, had been conquered by the English for about 
a hundred years. But the English were not united. 
Instead they were divided into seven kingdoms. 

In the extreme Southeast there was the kingdom 
of Kent, and in the extreme Northeast there was the 
kingdom of North-Umbria. This got its name from 
the fact that it was territory north of the Umber River. 

A short time before Hilda was born, St. Augustine 
had come as a missionary to Kent. He was a Roman 
monk, who had been sent by Gregory, Bishop of Rome, 
to the English, all of whom were heathen at this 
time. Augustine, by the time our story opens, had 
had such success that he decided to send a missionary 
to Northumbria on the first occasion that presented 
itself. This came when the daughter of the king of 
Kent went to marry the king of Northumbria. Augus- 
tine sent Bishop Paulinus to be her chaplain. 

In course of time Paulinus had great success. Then 
a heathen king came to the throne of Northumbria 
and Paulinus was driven out. But a young prince 
who had been driven out also by the heathen king took 
refuge among the missionaries of the Scottish Church, 
who had their headquarters at Iona. He later came 
to the throne, and invited the Scottish missionaries 
to come and preach to his people. This they did, led 
by Bishop Aidan. and eventually won back the Country 
for Christ. 

Now the Scottish Church had come originally from 
Ireland. The Irish Church had been converted by St. 
Patrick, a Briton, and the British were the people 
from whom the English had conquered the country. 
But the British-Scottish-Irish Church had been sepa- 
rated so long from the Christians on the continent 
of Europe that they had many strange customs, as 
we shall see later. 

The seven English kingdoms one would have thought 
would at least be at peace with one another. But they 
were not. Rather were they constantly fighting. 
Hilda’s father had been a king of one of them. But 
he had been first exalted, and then poisoned by his 
enemies. Hilda’s mother had then taken the child 
to the court of her great uncle, the king of North- 
umbria. There they were given protection, and there 
Bishop Paulinus found her. 

II. Her Life. 

Paulinus was much discouraged. The Queen and he 
were almost the only Christians in the kingdom, and 
all others seemed deaf to his message. But there was 
one little girl who seemed to never miss a service, 
and to drink in all he said of God the Loving Father, 
and the Heavenly Home. He asked who she was. 

‘“‘That,’’? he was told, ‘‘is Hilda, the King’s great- 
‘niece. She is an orphan princess banished from her 
own land. No wonder she likes to hear of a Heavenly 
Father, and a Heavenly Home.’’ Then they told him 
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her story. The Bishop became much interested im- 
mediately, and often talked with her. 

Soon he heard another story about her. When her 
mother was in exile she had a strange dream. She 
was out of doors on a very dark night searching for 
her husband. Suddenly her cloak became unfastened, 
and she became conscious that she was wearing a 
necklace of very precious stones. As she watched, 
these stones began to shine so brightly that the whole 
countryside was lit up by them. Shortly after this 
Hilda was born. Her mother thought that the dream 
meant that she was to do some great thing in the 
world. 

Paulinus had been at the Court of Northumbria 
for about a year when the king had a narrow escape 
from death. The same night a beautiful princess was 
born. The King was very happy, of course, and 
started to give orders for a great feast according to 
the heathen manner. But Paulinus came to him and 
said that he had long been praying for both the king 
and the queen. The king was much surprised and said 
that,.if Christ had answered Paulinus’ prayers so 
wonderfully, he would show his thankfulness by giving 
the princess to Holy Baptism. So they waited until 
Whitsunday and then the baby princess was baptized 
and with her twelve other members of the royal house- 
hold. Among these was Hilda. 

Years passed and Hilda grew into a woman. She 
wished to become a nun. But the heathen king who 
had come to the throne would not let her. But after 
she was grown, the prince, of whom we have spoken 
as having become a Christian at Iona, became king. 
He allowed Hilda to start at the age of thirty-three 
for France to become a nun in a monastery there. But 
Bishop Aidan heard of it and stopped her as she was 
about to get on a boat. He persuaded her to start a 
nunnery in England. He got her some land on the 
river Wear, and there Hilda came with three or four 
companions, and lived for a year. 

Bishop Aidan had kept in touch with her and knew 
of her prayers and fine work among the poor, so after 
the year was up, he got her to come to a much larger 
work. This time it was a monastery at Hartlepool. 
Here she reigned for several years, and became well- 
known as a great Bible student and for her wisdom. 
She was always telling the people who came to her to 
study the Bible carefully so as to know God’s will 
for them. 

Time passed and Hilda was again ealled to a larger 
work. This was the monastery at Whitby. Here 
she spent the rest of her life. She died at the age 
of sixty-six. But her work at Whitby deserves a paper 
by itself. 

III. Her Life at Whitby. 

We have already said that the Scottish-Irish-British 
Chureh was very different from the Church on the 
Continent of Europe. Strange to say, our own Church 
today is much more like. the Church on the Continent 
than it is like the Chureh of St. Hilda, that had the 
Scottish customs. 

At Whitby, as an example of the Scottish, they had 
bishops, priests and deacons as we have. But the 
Bishops seem mostly to have ordained and advised, 
and done very little ruling. They lived in the com- 
munities or monasteries and were under the heads of 
the communities, Hilda in this case. Bishop Aidan 
was sent to England by Columba, who was not a 
bishop, but only the head of the community. These 
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communities also had men and women in them and 
were like a school. Either a man or woman might 
head the community. Whitby was probably the -.:9st 
famous of these communities, and it was headed by a 
woman. This was very different from the custom 
in other parts of Europe, where men were in monas- 
teries and women in convents and they never mixed. 

Not only was Hilda the head of this monastery and 
convent at Whitby, but she was also the friend and 
advisor of many high nobles and kings. For these 
came to her from all over England for spiritual and 
other advice. And not only this, for her reputation 
extended to the Continent, and she was frequently 
asked to advise by letter nobles and kings in France, 
Germany and other countries. 

When they wanted to have a kind of General Con- 
vention of the English Church to decide whether to 
adopt the Irish customs or the Roman, they had it 
at Whitby, where they might have the benefit of her 
advice. 

Thus, we see that Hilda was a great teacher, and 
head of a monastery in Early England. She is said 
to have had many kings and five bishops attend her 
school. She is regarded as one of the greatest women 


that ever lived. 
* od = 


TWO HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF ST. 
THOMAS’ CHURCH. 
(Continued from page 11.) 
people have passed. They were new built when John 
and Charles Wesley began the movement which vit- 
ally affected the religious conceptions of the whole 
English race and which came with mighty power and 
far-reaching results into the life of our Southern 
States. They have heard the prayers offered for the 
King in Colonial days, and hither fathers and mothers 
eame during the days of Revolution to pray for boys 
in Washington’s army. As again through four later 
years of patriotic devotion and sacrifice, the prayers 
of her people were offered for the boys in the army 
of Lee. They have seen the fall and rising again of 
the old churech—the times of its prosperity and the 
days of its desolation. They have seen the new life 
take root and grow. What memories cluster around 
the old building and press upon the mind of one who 
knows anything of the history of the State. But it 
must not and cannot be merely a place of memories 
of the past. Its supreme message is a eall to us to 
go forward into the future. It speaks of the long 
history and the permanence of the Mother Church in 
the life of the Anglo-Saxon race. It can point to the 
denials of the faith in the old deistic days of the 
eighteenth century and the drift away from religion 
in years of laxity after the Revolution and bid us 
not to lose heart in the face of denials of faith and 
drift away from religion in this or any future day. 
It bids us remember that, because this is the Mother 
Church of the race with a history reaching back into 
the earliest days—beyond the Reformation—beyond 
the Norman Conquest—to the very beginnings of the 
Christian religion in the island of Britain, ours is 
the duty of holding up always the light of the ancient 
faith and of seeking to extend our ministration and 
service as widely as possible among a people whose 
forefathers learned of God at the Church’s knees. It 
bids us to go forward unafraid into our future, seek- 
ing only to know the Master’s will and to learn more 
fully of His Truth; praying only for adequate wis- 
dom, strength and zeal to enter the doors which He 
orens to us to spend ourselves in the service of his 
children. 
* * * 
THE BIBLE. 

The Bible is a book of religion. Its purpose is to re- 
veal God and to bring man into a right attitude toward 
God and so into a right attitude toward his fellows. 
The Bible is thus a means to an end. It may be little 
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more than a ‘bone of contention’’. That was true of 
the Old Testament in Jesus’ day. He said in substance, 
‘“Ye search the Scriptures’’ but fail to use them for 
their purpose. The Scriptures constitute a key by 
which to open the door into eternal life, but you diseuss 
the details of their structure instead of using them to 
open the door. Therefore, you fail to find that life— 
abundant life, eternal life—which you seek.—Selected. 


ca * * 


WEDDELL MEMORIAL. 
(Continued from page 10.) 


Opening Service at the New Weddell Memorial 
Church. 


Weddell Memorial Church, in Fulton, has been torn 
down and the material used to erect a new building 
on Montrose Heights, at the corner of National and 
Kemp Streets. The new church is a Gothic structure 
with a Sunday-school room in the rear. A few years 
ago, at the suggestion of the Rev. S. S. Spathey, then 
rector of the church, Mr. Alexander W. Weddell gave 
to the church the three beautiful lots on which | the 
new church now stands. Owing to the removal of 
members from Fulton and the number of former Wed- 
dell Memorial members living on Montrose Heights, 
the vestry felt that the time had come to move. With 
the consent and approval of the Bishop and with 
the aid of the Diocesan Missionary Society and the 
splendid support of the Rev. Beverley D. Tucker, Jr., 
D. D., rector of St. Paul’s Church, the present build- 
ing has been erected. <A loyal group of workers at 
the old Weddell Memorial Church, together with a 
male quartette that has rendered most faithful service, 
will form the nucleus of the new congregation. Sun- 
day, January 27, the opening service was held. The 
Rev. 8. S. Spathey preached the sermon, and there was 
a brief historical sketch by the Rev. Hugh W. Sublett, 
D. D., rector of St. John’s Church. 


The Honorable Alexander W. Weddell, Ambassador 
to the Argentine, the distinguished son of the Rev. 
Alexander W. Weddell, to whom the church is a me- 
morial, was present, and addressed the congregation, 
There was special music by the quartette and St. Paul’s. 
choir. 


LETTER FROM BISHOP BURTON. 


It was pleasant to have you associate me with the Wed- 
dell Memorial Mission and Chapel, though it is so many 
years ago that that association was vital. 

The Weddell Memorial Mission was started because Ful- 
ton was an isolated portion of the City of Richmond, and 
also because our St. John’s communicants living in that 
region had an inconvenient and distant access to the 
Mother Church, 

The Mission was begun with a Sunday School in-a hall 
over a grocery store in Fulton. My recollection is that a 
vehicle, furnished by Captain Cyrus Boissieux, Junior War- 
den of St. John‘s Church, was used to transport the Sunday- 
school workers from Church Hill to Fulton. 

Bishop Whittle preached, on a Sunday afternoon, the 
opening sermon of Weddell Memorial Chapel. That Sun- 
day morning the Episcopal Church had been attacked by 
one of the local pastors. It proved to be a useful adver- 
tisement of our Missionary Enterprise. 

For a time the Rev. Dr. Pike Powers, rector of St. 
Andrew’s Church in Richmond, was my assistant, with 
special charge of Weddell Memorial Mission. 

The Mission was meant, not only to serve the interests 
of Church Extension, but also to perpetuate to Godly Mem- 
ory of my devoted predecessor in the rectorship of St. 
John’s, who was the very personalification of Church Ex- 
tension and City Missions. 

If any of my fellow workers in Weddell Memorial Mis- 
sion survive, I thank them from my heart for their co- 
operation, without which the enterprise would have been. 
impossible. 

I beg the rich and plentiful blessing of the Divine Head 
of the Church on Weddell Memorial Mission, neeee its new 
auspices and in its new environment. we 

Faithfully yours, wae = 
Lewis W. B 1) Poe 
Retired ' Piahomas: 
Lexington, Ky. 
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FINANCE REPORT. 
Missionary Outlook for 1935. 
General Convention adopted for 1935 an Emergency Schedule of ap- 


propriations to the amount of 
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$2,313,115 
60,000 


Leaving estimated expenditures in 1935 under the Emergency Sched- 


ule of . 


1935 is... 
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The estimated ‘total to be received from the Dioceses in 
ONAL Bia ears re 4 $1,352,000 


$2,253,115 


The estimate of income from other sources such as inter- 


est on Trust Funds, United Thank Offering, etc., is.. 
Additional resources not included in above estimate.... 


Total resources in sight 


Indicated deficiency . . 
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727,325 
30,000 


$2,109,325 


Mose aoe felsny slisitet «ei eve «Were (oisiieh ove. ies $ 143,790 


Toward this deficiency the Council has in hand three individual gifts 
of $20,000 each, conditional upon a fourth such gift being se- 


cured. 


Leaving a balance to be raised or pledged prior to February 12 of...$ 


If this is obtained the total from this source will be.... 


8‘,000 
63,796 


TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY. 


On Sunday, January 13, special serv- 
ices were held in all of the churches 
of the Diocese of Cuba, marking the 
twentieth anniversary of Bishop Hulse’s 
consecration as Bishop of Cuba. Bishop 
Hulse was the celebrant at the Cathe- 
dral service and preached the sermon, 
reviewing the work in Cuba during his 
twenty years of Episcopate and telling 
of some of his plans for the future. He 
was assisted in the service by the Dean, 
Canon Barrios, Archdeacon Lopez-Guil- 
len and the Rev. Mr. Serapion. 

A portrait of the Bishop, painted by 
a Cuban artist, which will be presented 
to him by the clergy of the diocese at 
the coming Convocation, was shown to 
the congregation after the service. 

On Monday night Bishop Hulse was 
the guest of honor with the Cathedral 
Chapter at dinner at the Deanery. At 
this time the Chapter presented to the 
Bishop a handsome pair of candle- 
sticks as a token of their high esteem 
and appreciation of his effective ad- 
ministration. 

The Cathedral congregation had 
planned a reception for Bishop and Mrs. 
Hulse, but this had to be postponed 
because of the illness of Mrs. Hulse, 
who had been seriously sick since her 
return to Cuba with Bishop Hulse. 

Hugo B. Blankingship. 


* * * 


CONFERENCE FOR CHURCH WORK, 
1935. 

Wellesley College will again be the 
scene of the Conference for Church 
Work in 1935. The thirty-first annual 
session of this great national summer 
school will be held from June 24 
through July 5, in the same building 
as for the past eighteen years. The Rt. 
Rev. Stephen E. Keeler, D. D., Bishop 
Coadjutor of Minnesota, who directed 
the conference last year, will be in 
charge again, and the Rev. Leicester C. 
Lewis, Ph. D., rector of St. Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields, Chestnut Hill, Pa., is to 
be the chaplain. Those wishing infor- 
mation should address the conference 
secretary, Miss Marian DeC. Ward, 150 
Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

Maxjorie M. Raymond. 


THE FIELD Revere ritan'T: 
By Rev. Bartel H. Reinheimer, D. D., 
; Executive Secretary. 

In the November 1934, reductions at 
Church Missions House the appropria- 
tion for the Field Department for 1935 
was cut $25,727. In several ways this 
is the most drastic cut in any of the 
general Church agencies. 


The first measure applied was a re- 
duction in the staff. The resignation 
of the Rev. Robert W. Patton as Field 
Director was accepted. A word ahout 
the work of this great leader is given 
below. The year 1935 finds him giving 
his full time to the preservation of the 
American Church Institute for Negroes 
which has been jeopardized by the de- 
creased appropriation from the general 
Church, 

Two of the four General Secretaries 
have been released, the Rev. R. W. 
Trapnell and the Rey. David R. Covell. 
Dr. Trapnell was appointed in October, 
1931, resigning the rectorship of the 
Church of the Good Shepherd, Norfolk, 
Virginia, to join the Department. His 
ae work has been largely in Provinces 

eas 

Mr. Covell was appointed a General 
Secretary in November, 1929. The five 
preceding years he was Executive Sec- 
retary in the Diocese of Los Angeles. 
Mr. Covell was the senior in years of 
service with the National Council of 
the six members of the Department’s 
staff. His work has been largely in 
the Fourth and Highth Provinces. In 
the former he played an important part 
in the Teaching Mission on the Great 
Commission. 

Mrs. Bernardine Boyd, a Speaker’s 
Bureau stenographer since 1928, was 
also released. With her departure 
three stenographers have been elimi- 
nated from the Department’s office in 
two years, 

A second measure of reduction re- 
sulted from the abolishing of chil- 
dren’s allowances to all workers at 
Church Missions House. To two offi- 
cers of the Department this meant a 
reduction in salary at $960 and of $640 
to the other two. 

The foregoing salary reductions and 
eliminations carried also a fifty per cent 


-reduction in the items for Pension Pre- 


miums and travel allowance. 

The final measure of reduction con- 
sisted in decreasing the appropriation 
for printing and publications from $7,- 
000 to $3,000. On such an appropria- 
tion it will hardly be possible to offer 
again for free distribution a leaflet like 
“The Log Book of 1934,” for which 
nearly half a million copies, were asked. 

This adjustment downward in the ap- 
propriation for field work comes at the 
end of a year in which the Department 
achieved a record-breaking promotional 
coverage of the Church. 

The year opened with the Presiding 
Bishop’s Call. The six members of the 
staff were employed as couriers and in 
the two weeks, January 9-22, presented 
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the Message in person to eighty of the 
Bishops. Subsequently the office force 
ot the Department assisted the Presid- 
ing Bishop’s Office in the handling of 
nearly a million pieces of literature for 
the Church-Wide Endeavor, involving 
separate shipments to 1,200 parishes 
and missions. 

Following the February meeting of 
the National Council, the Department 
undertook the promotion of the 1934 
Supplementary Appeal, cooperating 
with the dioceses and with the Na- 
tional Committee on the Everyman’s 
Offering. The contributions to this Sup- 
plementary Appeal promise to exceed 
$280,000. 

Connected with the promotion of this 
Appeal was the organization and hand- 
ling of the nine regional conferences 
held in April at Boston, Philadelphia, 
Birmingham, Raleigh, Chicago, Omaha, 
Portland, Fresno, and Dallas. 

During the year, eighty-five rectors 
of parishes responded to a call for en- 
listment as Field Department Aides to 
supplement the work of the six full- 
time members of the staff. This corps 
of volunteers replaced the Associate 
Secretaries of the preceding triennium 
and demonstrated their effectiveness in 
the November Missionary Itinerary. 

This November, 1934, Missionary 
Itinerary utilized the Missionary Bish- 
ops present at General Convention, 
Twenty-one teams of three members 
were organized by the Department by 
associating a representative of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary and a Field Depart- 
ment secretary or aide with each of the 
missionaries. 

There were 413 cities and towns vis- 
ited in eighty-one dioceses and mission- 
ary districts. The teams addressed 
1,250 meetings of various kinds, at 
which the aggregate attendance was 
well over 125,000 people. This would 
seem to indicate that more members of 
the Church received a personalized pres- 
entation of the Church’s missionary 
work than ever before in the prepara- 
tion for an Every Member Canvass. 

It is a satisfaction to have had such 
a year of field work. before the re- 
ductions became effective. The De- 
partment moves into 1935 partially dis- 
mantled. 


It is interesting to recall that the 
Field Department’s lineage dates back 
to the very organization of the Domes- 
tic and Foreign Missionary Society. As 
early as 1823 Ephraim Bacon, George 
Boyd, and John Davis were appointed 
domestic or visiting agents to create 
interest and collect means. Thereafter 
and continuously through more than a 
century that has ensued, the Church 
has relied upon visiting agents of one 
kind or another to create interest and 
collect means. 


A notable point in this record was 
reached in 1905 when the Church was 
divided into eight regional Depart- 
ments for missionary cultivation. The 
following year brought the appointment 
in connection with this scheme of the 
greatest of our Church’s promotion sec- 
retaries, the Rev. Robert W. Patton. 
During the following ten years he origi- 
nated a message and methods which 
revolutionized the promotion of paro- 
chial as well as missionary giving with- 
in our Church, and won the General 
Convention of 1919 to the inaugura- 
tion of the Nation-Wide Campaign. 


The success of the movement con- 
vinced the Church of the need of a per- 
manent and adequate promotional or- 
ganization. The Nation-Wide Campaign 
Department succeeded the joint com- 
mission of the same name in the set- 
up of the National Council in 1920. 
Later it was renamed Field Department, 
Its work was constructively developed 
under the leadership of its Executive. 
Secretaries, the Rev. William H. Mil- 
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ton, the Rev. R. Bland Mitchell, 
the Rev. C. E. Snowden. 

This interesting paragraph is found 
in the report of the National Council 
Tor 1925: 

“The Council, at its May meeting, de- 
cided that it was asking the Field De- 
partment to attempt the impossible by 
allowing it only four full-time Field 
Secretaries for reaching the whole 
Church. With so limited a staff the 
Department had to confine itself to ex- 
tensive or ‘broadcasting’ field service 
to the neglect of intensive and follow- 
up work. It was felt that the time 
had come, if the Church is to be won 
to a clear vision of its responsibility 
and opportunity, to inaugurate a more 
continuous and intensive and educa- 
tional and training policy. To this end 
permission was granted to secure five 
additional Field Secretaries in order 
that the Department might be able to 
put its services at the disposal of the 
dioceses in a more sustained manner.”’ 

This enlarged staff authorized by the 
National in 1925 was never realized, 
but the roster of the Department has 
averaged .eight officers in the fifteen 
years just ended. The Emergency 
Schedule of 1935 permits two headquar- 
ters secretaries and two field secreta- 
ries instead of the four headquarters 
and nine general or field secretaries 
contemplated in 1925. This is a smaller 
force than was being maintained in the 
era of provincial secretaries which pre- 
ceded the organization of the National 
Council. 

It is necessary to go back thirty years 
to come to a time when the Church 
was undertaking to promote the knowl- 
edge and support of its missionary work 
with a smaller force of visiting agents 
than is provided for by the Emergency 
Schedule of 1935. 

* 


and 
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4 GOOD NEWS. 
Seventy-Nine Have Paid 100 Per Cent 
of Expectations. 

The revival of missionary zeal 
throughout the Church is evidenced by 
the record of payments made by the 
dioceses on their me CUary objectives 
for the year 1934. 

On December 1 inere was still due 
on the Expectations the sum of $428,- 
718. When the books of the national 
treasurer closed for the year on Jan- 
uary 21, there had been paid since De- 
cember 1, $414,338, leaving a shortage 
of only $14,380. The collections for 
the entire year amounted to $1,255,452, 
or 98.8 per cent of the Expectations. 
Out of the ninety-nine dioceses and dis- 
tricts, at home and overseas, seventy- 
nine have paid 100 per cent or more 
of their Expectations. The total of the 
shortages was $332,142, but the total 
overpayments were $18,762, leaving a 
net shortage of $14,380. 

EPISCOPAL “CHURCH OF THE AIR”. 
Order of Service of Broadcast, 10 A. M., 
Sunday, February 3, 1935. 

Opening announcement. 

Anthem: Psalm 65:1 and 2.— 

{ “Thou, O God, art praised in Sion; 
and unto thee shall the vow be per- 
formed in Jerusalem. 

“Thou that hearest the prayer, unto 
thee shall all flesh come.’’ 

Anthem written by Charles MacPher- 
son. Published by Novello. 

Sentences. 

Prayers. 

Hymn 117, Episcopal Hymnal—‘‘He 
Who Would Vallant Be—’ Words by 
John Bunyan, 1628-1688. Tune, “St. 


Dunstan’s’, written by Winfred Doug- 
las, 1917. 

Address: ‘‘Forward.’”—The Rt. Rev. 
Henry W. Hobson, D. D., Bishop of 


Southern Ohio, Chairman of the For- 
ward Movement Commission of the 
Episcopal Church. 
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Hymn 535, Episcopal Hymnal—‘‘Go 
Forward, Christian Soldier’’—Words 
written by Laurence Tuttiett, 1861. 
Tune, ‘‘Lancashire,’’ written by Henry 
Smart, 1836. 

Prayers and benediction. 

Closing announcement. 

The service will be conducted by 
Bishop Hobson. The organist and di- 
rector of the choir will be Mr. Parvin 
Titus of Christ Church, Cincinnati. The 
choir will also be from Christ Church. 

Over WKRC, Cincinnati, with a na- 
tion-wide Columbia hook-up over 
WABC. 

* * * 
WOMEN TRUSTEES. 

Church Army has elected two women 
to its Board of Trustees, one from the 
Diocese of New York, Miss Florence §. 
Sullivan, the other from Long Island, 
Miss Lucy Kent. 

* * * 
MEXICO. 

The vestry of Christ Church, Mexico 
City, has elected the Rev. Charles W. 
Hinton as rector to succeed the Rev. 
F. W. Golden-Howes. The Mexican 
Government has granted a permiso to 
Mr. Hinton to serve for a period of six 
years, during which time he is ex- 
pected to train his successor, who must 
be a Mexican by birth. Mr. Hinton 
has already entered upon his duties. 

a 
OKLAHOMA. 
Rt. Rev. Thomas Casady 8S. T. D. Bishop. 
——— —— —_ 9 
The Presiding Bishop Preaches 
Presbyterian Church. 

The forty-first annual convocation of 
the Missionary District of Oklahoma 
was held in the Church of the Re- 
deemer, Okmulgee, January 15 to 17. 
Or rather, some of the convocation was 
held there. The Church of the Re- 
deemer is beautiful, but not large, and 
proved to be altogether inadequate for 
the unprecedented attendance. 

(When, on the evening of January 15, 
Bishop Casady read his annual address 
in the Church of the Redeemer, many 
were unable to gain admittence to the 
church, 

The pastor and people of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Okmulgee, gra- 
ciously offered the use of their church 
edifice for the purposes of the convoca- 
tion. An altar was improvised, with 


in a 


-pffice lights and other accustomed fur- 


nishings, and on January 16, at the 
service of Morning Prayer, Bishop 
Perry. preached there before a congre- 
gation of approximately a thousand peo- 
ple. 

Again in the evening the Presbyte- 
rian church was filled for a missionary 
meeting, at which four of the younger 
missionary clergy of the district spoke 
of their work, and Bishop Perry pre- 
sented a world-view of the Church’s 
Mission. 

The Presiding Bishop also conducted 
a Quiet Hour for women. Bishop Cas- 
aday, in his annual address, empha- 
sized the value of the Forward Move- 
ment, soon to be launched in the 
Church, and urged the need for an ade- 
quate Endowment Fund, in order that 
this Missionary District might soon be- 
come a self-supporting diocese. 

All the officers of the district were 
continued in their respective offices. 

The following were elected as dele- 
gates to the Provincial Synod: The Rev. 
E. H. Eckel, Jr., the Rev. Eric Monti- 
zambert, the Rev. Samuel U. J. Peard; 
the Hon. L. W. Pratt, Mr. A. D. Coch- 
ran, Mr sO} A, “Jennings. 

James Mills. 

Knights of the Order of St. Martin. 

The Most Rev. James De Wolf Perry, 
D. D., Presiding Bishop, and the Rt. 
Rev. Thomas Casady, Bishop of Okla- 
homa, have consented to serve as pa- 
trons of the Order of St. Martin, a 
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fraternal Order for Churchmen, head- 
quarters of which are located in Trin- 
ity Parish, Tulsa, Okla. 

Both the Presiding Bishop and 
Bishop Casady have been declared 
Knights of the Order by the Inner 
Council, which constitutes the govern- 
ing body. 

Chapters of this Order are now lo- 
cated in Trinity Church, Tulsa, Okla., 
and in St. Thomas’ Church, Pawhuska, 
Okla. Letters of inquiry regarding its 
organization and work may be directed 
to the rector of Trinity Church, Tulsa, 
the Rev. E. H. Eckel, Jr. 


Lo eee 
LEXINGTON 
Rt. Rev. H. P. A. Abbott. D. D., Bishop. 
_-——_——_ Oo-—_ 

School Activities. 

The third annual Epiphany party for 
Margaret Hall, Versailles, was held at 
the school on January 11. The advis- 
ory board of women, composed of Woin- 
an’s Auxiliary members from the va- 
rious parishes in the diocese. sponsor 
the affair. Gifts of money and proyi- 
sions were presented to the Sisters of 
St. Anne. Members of the lower school 
presented an Epiphany play, composed, 
staged, and costumed by the pupils 
themselves. Over 150 persons attended, 
representing many parishes. 

The Diocesan Normal School at Lex- 
ington began its fourth year on Jan- 
uary 7. For ten Monday evenings, 
courses leading to N. A. L. A. credits 
will be given in the parish house of 
Christ Church. Four subjects are be- 
ing taught. The number of persons 
having credits and diplomas in N, A. 
L. A. has increased greatly as a result 
of the school sessions. 

Weaving. 

The weaving of rugs, coverlets and 
bags is becoming a parish industry in 
St. Thomas’ Mission, Beattyville, oldest 
mountain mission in Kentucky. The 


“women are unable to keep up with or- 


ders, the demand for their work is so 
great. Three looms are in almost con- 
stant use. The Rev. Frederick Drew, 
priest-in-charge, says: ‘‘We wish all the 
industries of the country were doing 
as well in proportion.” This work is 
the only contribution some of the work- 
ers are able to make to the Church’s 
program. 

At Eager, a preaching station asso- 
ciated with this mission, contributions 
to diocesan and general Church work 
are made possible through the sale of 


quilts, for which there are many or- 
ders. 
—_ O————————- 
KENTUCKY 
Rt. Rev. C. E. Woodcock, D. D., Bishop 
—$_———_Q—___—__— 
One Hundred and Seventh Annual 
Convention. 


The Diocese of Kentucky held its 
one hundred and seventh annual con- 
vention January 23 and 24 at Christ 
Church Cathedral, beginning with cele- 
bration of the Holy Communion at 9:30 
o’clock. The opening session was held 
in the Bishop Dudley Memorial Hall. 

Members of the Laity League of the 
diocese, the Brotherhood of St. Andrew 
and the Young People’s Service League 
met together at eight o’clock Wednes- 
day night in the Cathedral House. 

A celebration of the Holy Commun- 
ion took place at 7:30 o’clock Thurs- 
day with the Rev. Custis Fletcher, rec- 


tor of Grace Church, Paducah, cele- 


brant, assisted by the Rev. William 
Banks, of St. Paul’s Church, Hender- 
son. 

Mission is Topic. 

The Thursday afternoon session was 
devoted to a discussion of missions. — 
Speakers included the Rev. J. Luther ~ 
Martin, priest-in-charge of St. George’s 
Mission, Louisville; the Rev. Charles" 
F, Wulf, rector of St. Paul’s Church, 
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Hickman, and the Rev. Walter C. Whit- 


aker, rector of Christ Church, Bow- 
ling Green. 
Bishop Woodcock Celebrates Thirtieth 


Anniversary. 

The thirtieth anniversary of the con- 
secration of the Rt. Rev. Charles E. 
Woodcock, as the third bishop of Ken- 
tucky, was observed with the celebra- 
tion of the Feast of the Conversion of 
St. Paul Friday morning. All clergy 
of the diocese took part in the service. 
Woman’s Auxiliary Hold Convention. 

The convention of the Woman’s Aux- 


iliary was held Tuesday at Christ 
Church Cathedral with Mrs. Starling 
Fagin, president, in charge. 

Speakers on the program included 
Sister Ignatia, O. S. A., of Margaret 
Hall, Versailles; Mrs. Proctor Smith, 
Mrs. S. M. Russell and Mrs. William 


H. Langley, Jr. 

Delegates from Hickman, Paducah, 
Columbus, Henderson and Hopkinsville 
were present. 

———_ 0 
NORTH CAROLINA. 

Rt. Rev. E. A. Penick, D. -D., Bishop. 
—_— 9 
Clergymen Come From Many Points to 
Honor Dr. Rollins. 

Episcopal clergymen from many 
points in North Carolina gathered in 
Raleigh on January 21 to honor Dr. 
Wallace E. Rollins, Dean of the Episco- 
pal Theological Seminary at Alexandria, 
Va. 

They met in the parish house of the 
Church of the Good Shepherd at a beau- 
tifully appointed dinner, with Bishop 
Thomas C. Darst, of East Carolina, as 
toastmaster. The Bishop of North 
Carolina, Dr. Edwin E. Penick, wel- 
comed the distinguished guest. 

Most of those at the dinner had been 
students at the Seminary under Dr. Rol- 
lins. In addition to the honor guest, 
those present were: Bishop Thomas C. 
Darst, Wilmington; Bishop Edwin A. 
Penick, Raleigh; Rev. Edwin Bethea, 
Rockingham; Rev. Frank Dean, Wil- 
son; Rev. D. Parker Moore, Weldon; 
Rev. Joseph N. Bynum, Roanoke Rap- 
ids; Rev. George S. Gresham, Golds- 
boro; Rev. E. W. Halleck, Wilmington; 
Rev. William M. Latta, Lumberton; 
Rey. Daniel W. Allen, Lexington; Rev. 
Daniel W. Allen, Lexington; Rev. Er- 
nest Winborne, Mt. Airy; Rev. Thomas 
Clarkson, Smithfield; Rev. Howard 
Hartzell, High Point; Rev. Stephen 
Gardner, Washington; Rev. Sidney Mat- 
thews, Plymouth; Rev. Andrew Mil- 
stead, Statesville; Rev. David W. Yates, 
Tarboro; Rev. A. E. Sanderson, Oxford; 
. Rev. - Theodore Partrick, Raleigh, the 
host, and’ A. B. Andrews, Raleigh, chan- 
cellor of ‘the diocese. 


Contralto solos were sung by Mrs. 
Louis V. Sutton, and Herbert Byrd ren- 
dered violin selections. The piano ac- 
companist was Mrs. oe W. 
Staudt. 

Dr. Rollins has been the eaeet of Mr. 
Partrick over the week-end. He oc- 
cupied the pulpit of ts Good pHepherd 
on Sunday. ; 

In an informal speech, he told the 
dinner guests” last, ‘evening that the in- 
tellectual equipment of students at the 
Seminary today © is. wiuch higher than 
it was fifteen’ years ago. Where few 
entered with’ eollége’ degrees then, Dr. 
Rollins stated, about eighty or eighty- 
five per cent enter today with degrees. 
He pictured qualifications essential for 
the ministry today, and said the Semi- 
nary is seeking a higher type of man, 
better fitted to cope with the situations 
confronting the world. 

Dr. Rollins, at Good Shepherd, Says 
God is Living Ceature to Followers. 

God becomes not some distant be- 
ing but a living creature to His follow- 
ers, declared. Dr. Wallace E. Rollins, 
Dean of the Ppiseopal, Theological. Semi- 
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nary at Alexandria, Va., in his sermon 
as guest preacher at the Church of the 
Good Shepherd. 

“For those who became the followers 
of Christ in His day, life was opened 
Godward; God became a reality. It was 
an epoch then and it is an epoch today 
when men and women become alive to 
the presence of God and feel that God 
is adequate for every need.” 

Dr. Rollins took his theme from a 
verse in Corinthians: “If any man be 
in Christ, he is a new creation; the old 
has gone; the new has come.”’ 

“It is certainly a fact that Christ 
brought a new quality into life and did 
change men and women into something 
else. They became imbued with new 
motives and a new sense of values. 
They were given a new power and they 
became conscious of a new liberty,” de- 
clared Dr. Rollins. 

“We need today just the things that 
Christ brought. ‘We need to feel the 
need of God and to awake to the reali- 
zation that He is sufficient for every 
need. How much we need the spirit 
of kindliness, the spirit of fellowship, 
the spirit of liberty and joy. May we 
give ourselves to Him anew, and may 
these same results come to us in the 
year 1935.” 

O———- ———— 
NEW JERSEY 


Rt. Rev. Paul Matthews, D. D. Bishop 
Rt. Rev. A. W. Knight, D. D., Bishop 


Coadjutor. 

Rt. Rev. R. E. Urban, Suffragan Bishop. 
ee EE NES 
Institution of Rector at Grace Church, 
Merchantville, 


The Ven. John de B. Saunderson, 
Ph. D., was instituted as rector of 
Grace Church, Merchantville, N. J., on 
Sunday, January 20, by the Rt. Rev. 
Albion Knight, D. D., Coadjutor Bishop 
of New Jersey, this being the first serv- 
ice of its kind in the past twenty-eight 
years. Dr. Saunderson succeeds the 
Rev. Harold Morse, who retired on De- 
cember 31, 1934. Clergy from the sur- 
rounding districts were present, and 
an old and valued friend of the rector 
was also present in the person of the 
Rev. Charles H. Arndt, D. D., rector- 
emeritus of Christ Church and St. Mich- 
ael’s, Germantown, Philadelphia, who 
at the request of the Bishop said some 
suitable prayers. Dr. Saunderson was 
escorted to the chancel rail by the war- 
dens, John Page and Arthur Truscott, 
who presented him with the keys of the 
church. The new rector hails from the 
Diocese of Maine, where he was rector 
of Old Town, Maine, Archdeacon of the 
Penobscot, and Chaplain to the Uni- 
versity of Maine. Before going to Maine 
in 1927, Dr. Saunderson served as rec- 
tor of Christ Church, Brownsville, Dio- 
cese of Pittsburgh. A reception of the 
wardens and vestry and their wives was 
given in the rectory after the service, 
and was attended. by the Bishop and 
other visiting clergy. 

0 
SOUTHERN VIRGINIA. 
Rt. Rev. A. C. Thomson, D. D., Bishop: 
‘ Annual Council. 

The fifty-third annual Council of the 
Diocese of Southern Virginia, which 
met at St. Paul’s, Newport News, Jan- 
uary 22 and 23, was quiet and: cheer- 
ing. In his address to Council, Bishop 
Thomson expressed his gratitude for the 
loyalty and devotion of the clergy and 
their people during the past year, which 
has been a time of difficulty and much 
distress and for that reason a time of 
testing. ‘Out of a situation,” said the 
Bishop, “which at the time of the last 
Counc] seemed almost desperate, we 
have won our way by God’s help and 
goodness, to a place from which the 
outlook is more encouraging than it 
has been for several years.’”’ The Bishop 
stated that the most significant change 
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in the parish alignment in the diocese 
was the merger whereby Christ Church, 
St. Luke’s and St. Andrew’s in the City 
of Norfolk, have combined in one paro- 
chial organization to be known as Christ 
and St. Luke’s Church, effective June 
1. He commended the members of these 
three congregations for the subordina- 
tion of deep personal preferences and 
long established loyalties to a consid- 
eration of what appeared to be the per- 
manent good of the church. 

The Bishop commented on the com- 
mission on the Forward Movement as 
appointed by General Convention, which 
he described as a call to companion- 
ship with Christ. The Bishop closed 
his address by reminding Council that 
the meaning of the reports, parliament- 
ary procedure and business detail was 
really companionship with Christ in His 
ministry to mankind. 

Under official matters, the Bishop re- 
ported four postulants, four candidates 
and 59‘ confirmations. 

‘Council passed a resolution approv- 
ing the merger of the three Norfolk 
churches and felicitating the rectors, 
trustees, vestries and congregations on 
the outcome of their deliberations. 

A resolution was adopted looking to- 
wards the cooperation of the diocese 
with the Laymen’s League Movement. 

The constitutional amendment giving 
the colored clergy equal representation 
with the white clergy in Council passed 
its final reading. Heretofore, the col- 
ored Convocation was represented in 
Council by only two of the colored 
clergy. Their amendment admits all 
the thirteen colored clergy to the full 
privilege of Council. 

Council adopted a re-written and re- 
vised Canon on the Election of Ves- 
tries. Th most significant change was 
the changing of the age limit of quali- 
fied voters at congregational meetings 
from twenty-one to eighteen years. 

The officers elected for 1935 are: 

Secretary, the Rev. Wm. A. Brown, 
Dsl, 

Treasurer, the Rev. 
lor. 

Chancellor, Col. James Mann. 

Historiographer, Miss Mary F. Good- 
win. 

Delegates elected to the Provincial 


Norman E. Tay- 


Synod: 

The Rey. N. E. Wicker, Danville, Va. 

The Rev. M. E. Travers, Kempsville, 
Va. 

The Rev. Charles H. Holmead, Ports- 
mouth, Va. 


The Rev. George P. Gunn, Norfolk} 
Va. ‘ 
Mr. 
Mr. 


W. B. Ferguson, Suffolk, Va. 
EH. B. Hodges, Norfolk, Va. 

Mr. Ivor A: Page, Norfolk, Va. 

Mr. George B. Townsend, Peters- 
burg, Va. 

Before adjourning the Council chose 
the Rev. Theodore S. Will of Hampon 
and C. G. Milhan of Williamsburg, as 
trustees of Stuart Hall at Saunton, and 
heard reports by Mrs. L. D. Pilcher, 
of Petersburg, on the Woman’s Auxili- 
ary and by Captain Frank W. Darling 
on’ the Boys’ Home at Covington. 


—$__—____ 9 —_______ 
; NEW YORK. 

Rt. Rev. Wm. T. Manning, D. D., Bishop 

Rt. Rev. A.» S. Lloyd, D. D., Suffragan 

Rt. Rev. ‘Chas. K. Gilbert, D. D., Suffragan 


Dr. Bowie Urges Adherence to the 
World Court. 


Dr. W. Russell Bowie, rector of. Grace 
Church in New York. City, speaking 
before the Kiwanis Club at the Hotel 
McAlpin on Wednesday, January 23, de- 
nounced modern war as “‘dirty, barbaric 
slaughter,’’ and urged that the United 
States enter the World Court. 

“Modern war is neither romantic, 
glamorous, chivalrous nor heroic,” said 

(Continued on page 21.) 
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FEBRUARY. dle schools, lyce2s, and technical col- 
2. Presentation of Christ. (Saturday.) leges, throughout the country. There 
3. Fourth Sunday after Epiphany. are to be six thousand free scholarships, 
10. Fifth Sunday after Epiphany. and a third of these are to be reserved 
17. Septuagesima. for the sons of specially deserving per- 
24, Sexagesima. sons. Within three years, there are 
25. St. Matthias.* (Monday.) 4,500 elementary schools, 750 middle 


* * * 

COLLECT FOR THE PRESENTATION 
OF CHRIST IN THE TEMPLE, COM- 
MONLY CALLED THE PURIFICATION 
OF SAINT MARY THE VIRGIN. 

(February 2.) 

Almighty and ever living God, we hum- 
bly beseech Thy Majesty, that as Thy only 
begotten Son was this day presented in 
the temple in substance of our flesh, so 
Wwe may be presented unto Thee with pure 
and clean hearts, by the same Thy Son 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

* * * 
FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER THE 
EPIPHANY. 

O God, Who knowest us to be set in the 
midst of so many and great dangers, that 
by reason of the frailty of our nature we 
cannot always stand upright; Grant to us 
such strength and protection as may sup- 
port us in all dangers and carry us 
through all temptations; through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 

* * * 
NAPOLEON’S RELIEF PROGRAM. 
(From Ludwig’s “Napoleon.” ) 

“Tf the cold should be sharp, as it 
was in i789, you must have fires kept 
alight in the churches and market- 
places, so that as many people as pos- 
sible can warm themselves.”’—‘“The 
winter is very severe, meat is dear, we 
aM™ust have several homes of refuge in 
with the cutting of the Ourcq canal, 
with the construction of the Quai De- 
saix, with the paving of the back 
streets.’’—“‘The law directs that all beg- 
gars shall be laid by the heels. Were 
we to do something more than this, our 
conduct would be barbarous and ab- 
surd, arrest them, certainly, that you 
may give them work and food. We 
must have several home of refuge in 
every department.’’—‘‘There are a great 
many out-of-work shoemakers, hatters, 
tailors and saddlers. See to it that five 
hundred pairs of shoes are made every 
day.” He writes to the Minister for 
War saying that special orders for sup- 
plies for the artillery are to be issued. 


To the minister for Home Affairs: ‘‘We 
must provide work,.- especially this 
month before the holidays. Issue an 


order that in May and June two thou- 
sand of Saint Antoine workmen are to 
supply chairs, chests of drawers, arm- 
chairs, etc. - Send me your propo- 
sals tomorrow, so that a beginning may 
be made promptly.” 

He reads a by-law that no one wear- 
ing a workman’s blouse is to walk 
through the Tuileries garden. Instantly 
he has the regulation cancelled, and 
gives express permission for such people 
to go through. WHe learns of a proposal 
to close the public reading-rooms: “I 
won’t allow anything of the kind. I 
have not forgotten my own experience, 
how useful it was to know of a well- 
warmed room where I could read the 
newspapers and recent pamphlets. I 
will not allow others who are as poor as 
I was then to be robbed of these com- 
forts.”” In the Theatre Francais, the 
stalls are to be very cheap on Sundays, 

“so that the people may enjoy the per- 
formance.” There are to be no gam- 

ling hells in France: “They bring 
families to ruin, and I should set a bad 
example were I to tolerate them.” 

By his new education law, he estab- 
lishes public elementary schools, mid- 


schools and 45 lycees. He honours the 
Institute by choosing a third of his first 
senators from among its members. The 
Ministry for Home Affairs is instructed 
to draw up lists ‘‘of the ten best paint- 
ers, sculptors, composers, musicians, 
architects, and other artists whose tal- 
ents make them worthy of support.’’ 
He orders great frescoes to be painted, 
which shall depict striking incidents in 
his battles. He gives his reasons for 
this State Regulation of art, saying: 
“People complain that we have no liter- 
ture. That is the fault of the Minister 
for Home Affairs!”—Public Welfare. 
* =z * 
For the Southern Churchman. 
COMMUNITY VALUES. 
I 
The Home. 
Upton H. Gibbs. 

In every community there are three 
institutions that are fundamental to its 
welfare and development. These are 
the Home, the School and the Church. 

The home is put first because it 
stands for the family. Before the na- 
tion or state, the home was established, 
and out of it they originated. 

Seriptural account gives the origin 
of the human race to a single pair. 
This has neither been proven nor dis- 
proved scientifically. But it makes no 
difference, whether the family is the 
source of nation and state. 
that whatever powers the nation or 
state possesses and exercises, these are 
inherent in the family. The heads of 
the family, the parents, have authority 
over the children to which the latter 
must submit and obey. The children 
on the other hand, are entitled to the 
loving care and protection of their par- 
ents. 

The home, then, which is the family 
domain, is the foundation on which the 
superstructure of the state is erected. 
Permanency and strength should be its 
characteristics. Anything which is de- 
structive to the permanency and 
strength of the home, will prove also 
destructive to the state. For its per- 
manency, the home must be kept se- 
cure and intact. There must be chil- 
dren to insure its continuity, and par- 
ents and guardians for the children’s 
training, and the management of the 
home. Marriage, of which the home is 
the outcome, ideally considered, is in- 
dissoluble. In its institution divorce 
was not contemplated, for that is dis- 
ruptive. Death, which is inevitable, in- 
terrupts, but does not dissever family 
relationships, as does divorce. 

The permanency and sanctity of the 
home, then, should be guarded and pre- 
served at all costs. This duty and this 
responsibility are incumbent on the 
state for its own preservation and good, 
for if the foundation on which the state 
rests, is insecure, it means its ultimate 
undoing. This justifies laws against 
gambling and the liquor traffic, for 
both, in experience, have proved most 
dstructive to the peace and security of 
the home. And it is with the same jus- 
tification that divorce will be prohib- 
ited or restricted. 

Those who come thus to be joined 
should have some sense and realization 
of the responsibilities and duties in- 
volved, especially in regard to parent- 
hood. Mrs. Gene Stratton-Porter, the 
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author of The Girl of the Limberlost,” 
and other popular stories, paid the fol- 
lowing tribute to her father: 

“He believed that no man had the 
right to bring a child into the world 
unless he intended to make himself re- 
sponsible, so far as lay in his power, 
for its physical growth, for its mental 
culture, and for its loving and careful 
rearing.”’ 

And no matter how busy he was he 
always had time to give loving and 
careful instruction, both moral and edu- 
cational, to his children. 

Schools and churches cannot entirely 
take the place of the home training 
of the young. Unless these have the 
cooperation of the parents their efforts 
will be nullified to a great extent. 

The ancient Romans regarded the 
home as sacred; its altar was typified 
by the hearth fire, that stood for the 
hospitality and spirit of the home. The 
incoming guest was told: ‘‘For thee the 
hearthfire glows.’’ 

Let us see to it, then, that the home 
fires be kept burning brightly and 
warmly for God and country. 

Ree fee 
For the Southern Churchman, 
WE LIFT OUR HEARTS 
Mabel C. Gorrell. 
We lift our hearts to Him in earnest 
prayer, 
Not understanding half the words we 
say; 
With eager lips we plead to do our share, 

Not dreaming all must come in His own 

way. 
We beg of Him a firm, unwavering be- 
lief— 

A courage that will never be denied, 
We ask a hundred joys for every grief 

Nor think that there are storms to be 

defied; 


We plead for more of Love, that is Divine, 
And tell to Him the things of our de- 
sire; 
But never think to pattern our design 
To shun the paths that lead through 
dust and mire; 


Yet He will never fail to guide our feet, 
As through some valley we would push 
our way, 

lifts to heights where joy becomes 
complete; 

We learn the blessing that it is to pray. 

s s * 


The Poetry of Hymns. 


There is the closest kinship between 
religion and poetry. Theology has its 
canons of thought, its laws of discus- 
sion, its rules for arriving at conclu- 
sions. Religion is not a matter of syl- 
logisms; it is a question of surrender 
to the spirit of worship and spiritual 
fellowship, a way of feeling about God 
and ultimate Reality. Poetry is this 
precisely. Emerson wrote: ‘When the 
poet sings, the world listens with the 
assurance that now a secret of God is 
to be spoken.” What finer and truer 
thing can be said of the prophet! In 
worship and fellowship one finds truth; 
that truth is best expressed by him who 
sees deeply into its eternal meanings. 
Poet and hymn writer alike are born 
of the same emotional] response. 

Poetry is closely associated with a 
sense of the beautiful. Why should not 
hymns be thus closely associated? 
When truth is emotionally realized it is 
invested with the glory of the Ideal, 
and the Ideal is always beautiful. Just 
as a rich emotional experience tends 
to rhythmic expression, so it tends to 
impress with a sense of pleasure. To 
one the beauty of poetic form may ap- 
peal most strongly, to another the 
beauty of content, or thought. The 
Christian poet or hymn writer ce, HOR 
God, sha in the divine Progen m4 
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that is most beautiful and satisfying. 
This expresses itself in the old hymn, 


“How tedious and tasteless the hours.’’ 
There is something of the sentimental 
about this. The movement is spritely 
rather than stately. There is a dif- 
fuseness, a lack of concentration in de- 
tails that robs the stanzas of the best 
effect. But the conception of the writer 
is essentially poetic, even though the 
technique be faulty. Far better is the 
poise and concentration of the Cru- 
saders Hymn, 


“Fair are the meadows, fairer still the 
woodlands, 
Robed in the 
spring.’”’ 
This is a genuine poetic touch. Here 
is the warm, growing smell of the 
spring time. Here is the suggestion of 
the life that carpets the meadows with 
the lush grass, and pushes the buds of 
the woodland into fragrant gladness. 
There is no power of nature so rare, so 
fascinating as this. Surely the transi- 
tion of this beautiful power to the more 
beautiful and marvelous power of the 
Christ who in the night of woe puts 
songs into the hearts of men, is most 
natural and'forceful! The beauty of 
spring is nature’s beauty; the beauty 
of Jesus is more than natural. It re- 
quires a genuine poet to give the church 
such hymns.—The Christian Review. 
* * * 
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For the Southern Churchman. 
RECOMPENSE 
Blossom Bennett. 


Oue the heart that has suffered can know 
All the joy of’release from his pain; 
Only to those who were burdened with 

losses 
Can come the glad fullness of gain. 


Prisons that shackle the body or mind 
Make one’s freedom more precious and 
dear; 
The loneliest life is most blessed by a 
friend, 
And the saddest by courage and cheer. 


Springtime is sweetest to those who have 
known 
Bitter hardships of winter’s fierce blast; 
Only the man who has tasted of death 
Can find heaven his home at the last. 
* * * 


Legitimate Outlet for Imagination. 


Mr. Simpson paused and laid down 
his fork. The evening meal apparently 
held no further interest for him. His 
entire attention was focused on his son, 
Wilbur, who had launched on one of 
the most outlandish, inconsistent tales 
I had ever heard. To my surprise, Mr. 
Simpson’s interest was not that of an 
amused parent. Rather, his manner 
was like one listening respectfully to an 
adult recital. Wilbur proceeded with 
his story; feeling the parental interest, 
he doubled his efforts, killing a few 
more bears and chasing a few more 
lions off the trail. 

Surely, I thought, Mrs. Simpson 
would soon stop such nonsense. How- 
ever, she too had struck an attitude 
of respectful silence. How long, I won- 
dered, must I endure this. I could see 
nothing either amusing or interesting 
in such absurd stories. 

Wilbur finally desisted because of 
shortage of breath, or a consuming 
hunger. .NO sooner had the narrative 
stopped than his younger brother, age 
five, clamored for attention. “Mamma,” 
he pleaded, “may I tell one now?’” 

“No, Richard,” replied the mother, 
‘not now. ‘You may tell one after din- 
ner. Between courses you can outline 
your story so you'll know just what 
you are going. ftoy teller: 

Until now I had not suspected that 
there might be method back of this 
Maines. een Mrs, BAnpBOn encour- 
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aged the younger boy to outline his 
story, however, and promised him the 
next chance, I began to wake up. 

The boys ate silently during the re- 
mainder of the meal. They entered the 
conversation only when skillfully 
drawn into it by Father or Mother. It 
was easily seen, though, that Richard 
had his tale quite ready before the 
dessert appeared, and no sooner was 
it eaten than he exclaimed, ‘‘Now, 
Mamma, may I tell a story?”’ 

“Yes, dear,’’ said Mrs. Simpson, and 
settled herself to listen. Taking my 
cue from the parents, I did likewise. 

Richard’s story was even more thrill- 
ing. It, too, related to animal life, 
and he tried hard to encounter one of 
each species. Of course each was duly 
conquered by Richard and the compan- 
ion whom he had allowed to accom- 
pany him on this perilous adventure. 
The story finished, both boys seemed 
in good spirits and ran off to play by 
themselves. Turning to Mrs. Simpson, 
I waited expectantly. 

“You are wondering why I encourage 
it?’’ she asked. 

os." 

“Well, I believe it encourages truth- 
fulness.” She explained further: ‘‘You 
see, by giving them a legitimate outlet 
for their active imaginations they are 
not tempted to tell falsehoods. When 
they feel the urge, they tell a ‘big 
story’ for just what it is. They do not 
try to pass it off as truth.’”’ 

“How long have you been using this 
method?’’ I asked. 

“More than a year,” replied Mrs. 
Simpson, ‘‘ever since the day Wilbur 
toid me about seeing a bear in the back 
yard. When pinned down, he admit- 
ted that perhaps he only thought it 
was a bear. Instead of punishing him, 
I simply taught him the meaning of 
fiction and then helped the children to 
outline stories. Both boys get mucn 
pleasure from it, and they each have 
a strict regard for truth; the practice 
has taught them to discern truth from 
fiction very quickly.’’ 

Mrs. Simpson’s method is not a 
“cure-all”? and may not be practical in 
all cases, but it has certainly been help- 
ful to her. Her boys are far above the 
average with regard to truthfulness.— 
Mrs. D. W. Hinds, in National Kinder- 
garten Asso. Release. 

* * * 


Upland Saints. 

We ought not to rest content in the 
mists of the valley when the summit 
of Tabor awaits us. How pure are the 
dews of the hills, how fresh is the 
mountain air, how rich the fare of the 
dwellers aloft, whose windows look into 
the New Jerusalem! Many saints are 
content to live like men in coal mines, 
who see not the sun. Tears mar their 
faces when they might anoint them 
with celestial oils. Satisfied I am that 
many a believer pines in a dungeon 
when he might walk on the palace roof, 
and view the goodly land and Lebanon. 
Rouse thee, O believer, from thy low 
condition! Gast away thy sloth, thy 
lethargy, thy coldness, or whatever in- 
terferes with thy chaste and pure love 
to Christ. Make Him the source, the 
center and the circumference of all thy 
soul’s range of delight. Rest no longer 
satisfied with thy dwarfish attainments. 
Aspire to a higher, a nobler, a fuller 
life. Upward to heaven! Nearer to 
God!—Spurgeon. 

* * * 
Striving for Perfection. 
_ Like all life’s lessons, the personal 
significance of the resurrection is one 
which we increasingly apprehend. At 
no point can we say, “I have fully un- 
derstood or atttained.”’ Our reach is 
always greater than our grasp, and 
there is continued fresh light glowing 
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from the risen Christ to guide us in 
our upward search. ‘Excelsior’ is the 
descriptive life-motto of the man who 
realizes himself as one ‘risen with 
Christ’; and while he is never aught 
but fully satisfied with the perfections 
of his great Ideal, he never for one 
moment pauses to be satisfied in him- 
self. Such pause, indeed, would be fa- 
tal to his true progress. and would de- 
feat the God-formed purpose of his life. 
There is in a little churchyard in Swit- 
zerland a simple inscription on the 
tomb of one who perished in an Alpine 
accident, which has always appealed 
to me with singular force: ‘‘He died 
climbing.’”’ He had heard the call of 
the mountains, and lost his life in en- 
deavoring to respond. We have heard 
the call of the risen Christ, but, un- 
like the climber, we gain our lives in 
our sustained attempt to respond worth- 
ily. “Seek those things that are 
above” is a call to enjoy the largest 
possible life, for the very struggle de- 
velops latent possibilities and capacities, 
and each step upward is into fuller lib- 
erty and more perfect manhood.—J. 
Stuart Holden. 
* * * 
For the Southern Churchman. 
PRAYER. 
Leslie Savage. 

I fear no sudden death, O Lord! 

I would move swiftly toward the sun, 
Aflame with throbbing joy and life 

Before my hour-glass is run, 
I dread a lingering creeping death 

To feel my spirit age and fail. 
I crave a meteor flight through space 


From world to world—‘“‘Farewell!” and 
“Hail!” 
a * * 
Ideal. 


The ideal layman: 

Will have a vital religious experience. 

Will have a sure faith in God. 

Will have faith in his fellow-men. 

Will believe in the Church. 

Will know the history of the Church, 

Will be enthusiastically committed 
to the work of the Church. 

Will be a regular attendant upon the 
services of the Church. 

Will invest himself in the program 
of Christian education. 

Will give systematic and adequate 
financial support to the Church. 

Will give loyal support to his pas- 
tor. 

Will translate his religion into terms 
of service through his daily task. 

Will be possessed of a world-vision, 
—G. L. Morelock, in Arkansas Metho- 
dist. 

* * * 
The Greatest Discovery. 

One asked the great Sir James Simp- 
son, who discovered chloroform, what 
was the greatest discovery he ever 
made. ‘‘What was the greatest discov- 
ery I ever made?’”’ he answered. ‘It 
was the discovery that I had a Saviour.’ 
And so it was that this brave and tri- 
umphant spirit, in spite of honors that 
came thick and fast, was satisfied to 
rest his feet upon the Rock of Ages. 
How much finer. our poor old planet 
would: be if multitudes of our richest 
and smartest men were not practically 
agnostic, but sincere believers in the 
Saviour of men, —Southern Christian 
Advocate. 

* * * 

To be a servant of’ Christ demands 
an initial act of surrender, the soul 
thrown upon the saving grace of God 
in Christ Jesus, accepting Him as Re- 
deemer and Lord. But for the sancti- 
fying power of the Holy Spirit, which 
immediately follows to do its work 
within the soul, there must be response 
on the human side taking the form of 
bringing into captivity every thought 
to the obedience of Christ.—Record 
(English). 
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For the Southern Churchman. 


1 AM GLAD 
Minnie Roberts Dreesen. 
I am glad stars shine 

When day is done. 

When sparkling sands for the hour have 

run, 

When shadows follow setting sun, 

When darker hours the heart would 

shun, 

When daily tasks of life are done— 

I am glad stars shine. 
4 * > 
For the Southern Churchman. 
THOSE RECTORY CHILDREN. 
Chapter VI. 
Seng-Tai. 
M. L. G. 

“There was a village in China,’’ be- 
gan Mr. Craig, ‘‘where the bad habit 
of opium smoking had so great a hold 
on the people that twenty or thirty 
families, almost all in the village, had 
become addicted to it. They lost en- 
ergy, they got down—oh, very low, and 
they seemed almost a lost people. A 
few families had remained clear of the 
general curse, and these, with some 
Christians, who were kin to the poor 
opium-smokers, came to the misiona- 
ries nearest them. They were not of 
our Church, but of the great China 
Inland Mission—to ask their aid in 
rescuing their friends. These good na- 
tive Christian neighbors gave to the 
missionaries money for medicine and 
supplies. The missionaries. did their 
work well. The poor people were helped 
to break off their evil habit, and all 
but one family are said to have done 
so. They put away their idols, and in 
-one idol’s temple they made a Chris- 
tian chapel.’ 

“How did the idol like that?’’ Philip 
asked, his eyes round with interest. 

“He made no more objection than 
Claire’s doll, there. ‘You see, he was of 
stone! Well, in the one family in 
which the missionaries had not been 
able to turn anyone from their bad 
habit, there was a little girl, about nine 
years old. She had been unwanted, as 
many little girls are in China. Her 
life in the miserable hovel that was 
her home had been worse than you 
could picture if I tried to tell you— 
neglect, dirt, hunger and disease made 
up most of it. Her parents were not 
cruel to her, only bound by their opium- 
smoking to their strange world of 
dreams. When she was rescued by the 
Chinese Christians she seemed a hope- 
less little bundle of rags and dirt and 
fear. Our mission hospital being the 
nearest place where she could have the 
medical and nursing care she needed, 
she was brought there by the mission- 
ary. But even when she was cleaned 
up, fed and warmed—for it was winter 
when they found her—she would not 
speak, but cower back from nurses and 
doctor as if in terror. At last our good 
Doctor Brown asked me to come talk 
to her, and I did—no answer, only eyes 
following every move I made. I had 
in the nurse, thinking she might bet- 
ter understand her own country-woman, 
but things were no better. Then I 
thought of a little picture of you, 
Claire, which my cousin Alice Trent 
had sent me. I had it in my pocket, 
for the letter had just come that en- 
closed it. I put it-on the coverlet, and 
was rejoiced to see the little bony hand 
reach out for it. Do you remember it, 
Claire? My cousin said she took it one 
day last summer, when you all spent 
the day with them.’’ 

“Oh, yes, sir, 1 do, said Claire, SE 
wish it had been Winnie’s, more fat and 
well-looking.”’ 


“Winnie’s face would be a cheerful 
sight indeed,’ said Mr. Craig, smiling 
as he looked from Winnie’s rosy face, 
with the bright brown eyes, like her 
mother’s, and tangle of brown curls to 
Claire’s, framed in pale gold, with a 
look of suffering in the gray eyes and 
delicate mouth, yet of patience and 
coutent. ‘‘But yours, little Claire, did 
the work. Little Seng-Tai clutched it 
in her two hands, she looked and 
looked. We had the pleasure of seeing 
a smile come on her own face, and 
when I left I made her understand that 
the picture was hers to keep.” 

“I’m glad!” said Claire, and she 
looked so. 

“Did she have to go back to the mis’- 
able home?” Winnie asked. 

“No, indeed. Her parents were glad 
to give her up; she was too weak to 
work, even if they had had a well- 
ordered household, instead of a smoky 
den. There were weeks of care at the 
hospital before we could be’‘sure she 
would live and be strong and well. But 
just before I left I took and developed 
a picture of her. David, my boy, bring 
me my bag from the hall.’’ 

“Yes, sir!’? David was out and back 
in an instant. 

“Let me see. I put it in this pocket,’’ 
He drew out a thin brown envelope, 
“Ah, here it is. Seng-Tai sent this to 
you, Claire.’’ 

“Oh, my!’’ cried Claire softly. Her 
fingers trembled. ‘‘You open it for me, 
Father.”’ 

Father drew out the picture. A shy- 
ly-smiling little Chinese face, short 
black hair, long jacket and trousers, 
feet encased in slippers. 

“She hasn’t those funny Chinese 
feet,’ said Winnie, as the children 
crowded to see. 

“No, that’s where she was lucky. The 
neglect that almost cost her life saved 
her from having them bound. We had 
to shave her head, and it had grown 
out only a little way when this was 
taken.” 

“T don’t think that’s a pretty little 
dirl,’ Philip announced, staring hard. 

“O Phil, yes, she is!’’ Claire an- 
swered, hurt. 

“Prettiness is different over there, I 
reckon,’’ Winnie added. 

“That’s it exactly!” Mr. Craig said. 
“When you see only these Chinese 
faces day after day you become so ac- 
customed to them that it gets to be 
one’s own face and the few other for- 
eigners’ that seem _ strange. Little 
Seng-Tai is going to be a nice lookjng 
girl when her hair comes back and she 
gets less thin.’ 


“Tell her, thank you!” said Claire 
suddenly. ‘‘An’ tell her I do think she’s 
pretty.” 

“Claire,” Mother said when all had 


looked at Seng-Tai, ‘‘would you like to 
send her a little present, if Mr. Craig 
will carry it to her?”’ 

“O Mother, yes!’’ 

“You remember the two dolls that 
came on your birthday? They were 
from different aunts,’’ she added, turn- 
ing to Mr. Craig, ‘“‘but so alike that we 
put one away, for Claire finds one 
enough at a time, since she cannot play 
actively.”’ 

“T would rather than anything!’’ 
Claire said, 

So when Mr. Craig left he carried a 
little box in which lay a doll that might 
have been a sister to Claire’s precious 
Amy. And Claire went to sleep that 
night with Seng Tai’s picture on her 
pillow. 

Note: While the story of Seng-Tai 
is a fabrication, the incident of the 
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opium village, 1ts disease and its cure, 
is given substantially as reported in the 
China Centenary Missionary Conference 
Record, p. 567. 
* * * 
For the Southern Churchman, 
Chinook. 
William Allen Ward. 

Chinook was a big Alaskan bear who 
dearly loved the broad, sweeping val- 
ley of his native Alaska—the towering, 
rock-ribbed shoulders of Mount McKin- 
ley and the singing river that cut 
through the forest on its way to the sea. 

To Chinook, life was very happy, for 
it was summer, and there were many 
ripe berries to eat and out in the cool 
waters on an unknown river which 
flowed into the big Yukon were salmon 
which Chinook ate when he was hun- 
gry. Chinook was not worried about 
men, for he had never seen a man in 
all his life. He was a wild child of the 
Alaskan wilderness. The smell of a 
gun had no meaning to him. Chinook 
had never seen anything of which he 
was afraid. The big white polar bear 
lived further north, the snorting bull 
moose, that liked the lake country, was 
not a fighter and Chinook was as strong 
as the biggest timber wolf. So he lived 
a life of ease, until one day he spied 
from the river where he had gone to 
catch a salmon, two strange creatures 
who were hiding in the bush. 

The creatures were men and they 
had come with traps and ropes to take 
Chinook, or some other bear just like 
him, back to Seattle, where he would 
be sold to the circus. Before Chinook 
knew what was taking place a strong 
rope fell about his neck and another 
around his body. Then he was dragged 
to a strong cage and put on a truck. 
Down to Sitka the men went, taking 
with them the beautiful bear which 
they were planning to sell into a life 
of captivity. 

Chinook was bewildered. He could 
not imagine what was taking place. But 
he knew that he already was homesick 
for his brother and sister. Also his old 
father and mother. Chinook longed 
for the Alaskan wilderness when night 
came, where he might hide away in a 
cave, and watch the silent stars as they 
looked down from the brilliant night. 
sky. Weeks passed and Chinook was 
sold to a circus. The show toured the 
United States, finally reaching an ob- 
scure point in Texas. Chinook had no 
idea where he was—he only knew he 
was tired of people glaring at him and 
saying: ‘“‘My, what a big bear! He’s 
from Alaska, far away Alaska.” 

As a matter of fact, Chinook did not 
know what Alaska meant. He merely 
knew that he was away from home and 
wanted to go back. One night, a keeper 
left the cage door unlocked just for a 
moment. Chinook took advantage of 
the opportunity and_ escaped. But 
there were many strange adventures 
waiting for Chinook. 

Instead of returning immediately to 
his wilderness home, as he thought, 
Chinook walked right into a big city. 
The lights blinded him and he was 
amazed at the way the people acted. 
Somehow they had never been fright- 
ened by him before, but now they raced 
down the street screaming in fear as 
he drew near. Poor Chinook. He did 
not know what to do. He saw a man 
dressed in blue approaching. Chinook 
had seen blue-coated men before and 
understood their duties. 


There was an open car standing by 
the curb. Chinook leaped inside be- 
cause he was afraid. The driver came 
and, not noticing the bear crouched in 
the rear, started driving into the coun- 
try. Chinook was homesick for the 
mountains and the barren — ‘hills: of 
Southwest Texas, caused him> to 
from the warm back seat and g 
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nose out the open window. The driver 
saw the bear and was terrified. An 
instant later the driver leaped from the 
ear and raced at full speed into the 
woods. 

That night Chinook crept into the 
wood)ind. He saw another bear, but 
this ‘fexas creature was unlike Chi- 
nook The Alaskan bear started toward 
the little brown bear and the Texas spe- 
cies ,aced away in fright. 

“ll tell you what is wrong,” said 
the Lig gander that had recently flown 
to Texas from far-away Alaska. ‘You 
are a long, long wav from home-—the 
people here never saw your kind «ind 
they are scared of you.” 

“Buc how can I get back to Alaska?” 
asked Chinook. ‘I am so homesick!”’ 

“Keep an eye on the pole star and 
travel only at night,” the wise old gan- 
der said. ‘It is a long way, but you 
will get back to Alaska, if you keep 
walking.”’ 

Chinook took the gander at his word. 
For months and months he traveled, 
ever watching the pole star and jour- 
neying only at night. Finally Chinook 
came to some tall mountains—the 
Rockies of Colorado. 

“Surely, I am at home,” he thought. 

“You are far away,’ a grizzly re- 
plied. ‘But watch the pole star and 
keep walking north—you will get home 
before long.’’ 

It was spring. The fir were beauti- 
ful. - The stream sang a happy song. 
Chinook wandered into the peaceful val- 
ley. He laid down beneath a fir and 
went to sleep—he saw a bear, but de- 
termined not to ask him about home, 
for Chinook was afraid the bear would 
say: ‘Chinook, watch the pole star and 
keep walking north—” 

Chinook was awakened by a bear rub- 
bing his nose, 

“Wake up, Chinook, wake up, ‘‘the 
bear was saying. “I’m your brother! 
And mother and sister and your father 
want to see you—you have come 
home!”’ 

In the year that followed Chinook 
was glad to stay at home. He did not 
have much to say and always won- 
dered why his brothers and sisters 
would say: ‘Chinook, tell us another 
story—you are so. interesting—you 
have been to so many places! We wish 
we could see things as you have!”’ 

* ok BS 


When Ahmed Killed the Cobra. 
(Founded on Fact.) 

Nellie Milton was sitting alone in her 
Indian bungalow trying to study, now 
that the sun had set and it was getting 
cooler. Her companion had _ been 
obliged to go to the hills on sick leave, 
but Nellie could not get away just yet. 
It was wonderfully peaceful in the com- 
pound; her trusty old man-servant Ali 
had been called away for a short time, 
so Nellie was alone, but his young son 
Ahmed was over in the cook-house. 

“Oh, dear, it is nice to be quiet at 
last,’ thought Nellie, ‘‘there’s been 
such a lot of coming and going all day.” 
Soon after she heard a slight rustling 
noise like a mat being dragged over 
the bare wooden floor. ‘Oh, I suppose 
that must be Ali come back. Well. he’s 
been very quick; I expect Ahmed is 
asleep. The boy has been very dif- 
ferent lately; I feel sure that he is se- 
cretly a believer, but he fears to con- 
fess because of his father.” 

Suddenly Nellie felt very sleepy, but 
she had learned in India to keep her 
ears alert even though her eyes were 
closed. No sound, however, broke the 
evening stillness, and strange to say 
no loud snores came from the com- 
pound where her old servant slept. 
Suddenly sensing danger, she sat up and 
looked round her. To her horror she 
saw a large, black snake not more than 
three feet away from where she was, 
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a deadly cobra ready to attack. Most 
of his length was coiled on the floor, 
but his front part and head were held 
straight up, with hood open ready for 
battle. Nellie sprang lightly into the 
middle of the room, and believing that 
Ali had returned, she called him loudly. 
Alas! there was no reply, and the girl 
realized that the scraping sound she 
had heard on the mat had not been Ali 
all, but the snake crawling over the 
oor, 


“Oh, for a good stout stick!’’ thought 
Nellie, though she shivered with fear, 
for she never was able to kill anything. 
She knew that in the far corner of the 
verandah there were lots of thick bam- 
boo canes, but if she left the room for 
a second the snake would disappear, 
and there was no telling where he 
would hide. Still, as the creature 
never moved she thought she might 
risk darting out for a stick. Quietly 
she backed to the door, her eyes bravely 
fixed on the snake, and springing across 
the verandah she seized a stout cane. 
But at that moment Ali entered the 
compound gate. She called him softly, 
and immediately, with Ahmed all ex- 
eitement, they started looking every- 
where for the lost snake. 


At last Ali drew in his breath softly, 
and then they saw that the cobra had 
pushed himself up between the folding 
leaves of a glass door, though there 
seemed no room between them. If there 
had been time for him to look over the 
whole house he could not have found 
a better hiding place. 


“Missy, I know their ways too well 
to let them escape me,” -Ali whispered. 
Oh, what a thrilling moment it was 
when he first saw the snake, and let- 
ting the leaves of the door go, he 
sprang quickly away. But Ali him- 
self would not kill it, as he belonged 
to a certain class of Hindus who wor- 
ship snakes. He would only have car- 
ried it away a short distance and let 
it go to attack some one else. 


The cobra tried to escape through 
the open door, but Ahmed, seizing the 
cane, suddenly struck it a blow that 
stunned it. Then he struck it heavily 
till it lay motionless on the floor, with 
its head crushed, for until this is done, 
no one can be sure the snake is dead. 

The boy’s father was struck dumb 
with horror! He angrily demanded why 
his son had dared to kill the snake. 

Ahmed’s face was very pale, but sud- 
denly with a swift look upwards he re- 
plied: 

“Because I believe in Jesus, Missy’s 
Saviour-God. I’ve been asking Him to 
give me courage in some way to cou- 
fess Him, and this is my chance. My 
Father, I fear no evil, it is God who 
has saved our lives.’”’ But Ahmed’s 
father was furious, and would not listen 
to Nellie’s earnest pleading that he 
would not punish his son. 

“The boy is cursed for ever. He 
has brought evil upon my house. Hence- 
forth I have no son.” And Ahmed’s 
father kept his word in spite of all 
Nellie could say. 

His father after beating him terri- 
bly flung him bruised and bleeding out 
of the compound gate, and next morn- 
ing Ali himself had gone before Nellie 
was awake. But she resolved to keep 
praying for them both, that Ali and 
his son might love one another again. 

Months passed, and then one day 
Nellie heard that Ali was sick in a mis- 
sion hospital. He said he would like 
to see her, for he had hopes that she 
could tell him something about Ah- 
med. 

“T have repented,” he said. “I could 
never forget my boy’s brave action in 
killing the cobra—it showed me as 
nothing else could do the difference 
in our faith. I refused for a long time 
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to believe, but now I want my boy back. 


I can never be happy without him.’’ 

So a search began in every direction, 
but it was a year before Ahmed was 
found. He had boarded a freight train, 
and reached a distant coast town, fear- 
ing that his father might kill him if 
he dared to return. He looked for work 
there, and God indeed watched over 
him, for he had come across a Chris- 
tian merchant who found him a job. : 

Joyfully he returned home, and his 
father has often said since: 

“Thank God for the cobra’s visit and 
Ahmed’s confession, which He blessed 
to me also.”—A. O. Stott, in S. S. 
Times. 

* * * 
For the Southern Churchman, 
GOD’S LOVE. 
Magda Brandon. 
God cares for you every day; 
In your work—in your play; 
And His angels always stand 
Close to you in slumberland. 


His love for you He plainly shows 
In all the food that for you grows; 
It speaks through loving parents, too, 
Who takes such thoughtful care of you. 


His love shines in the birds and flowers; 
In all your many happy hours; 

In the days—every one— 

The night, its rest, when day is done. 


God’s goodness is smiling through 
This world that He has made for you; 
It tells us plainly, you and me, ; 
That goodness God loves to see. 
s = » 
The Legend of Eliab. 

In the Holy Land lived a man called 
Eliab, whom God had blessed with 
earthly goods. He was also cunning in 
all the wisdom of the Hast. But all 
this could not bring peace to his heart; 
he was often full of sorrow and wished 
to die. Then a man of God came to 
him, and showed him an herb possessed 
of wonderful powers of healing, but 
Eliab said: ‘‘What is that to me? My 
body lacks not health; my soul is dis- 
eased. It were better for me to die.” 
“The herb will do thy heart good,” 
said the man of God. ‘‘Take it, and 
heal seven sick men, and then thou 
mayest die if thou wilt.’’ Eliab did as 
he was asked, and sought out misery 
in its abiding places. He healed seven 
sick people, and succored the poor with 
his riches. Then the man of God came 
again to him and said: ‘Here is an 
herb of death; now thou mayest die.” 
But Bliab cried: ‘‘God forbid! My soul 
longeth no more for death, for now I 
comprehend the meaning and use of 
life.’—F. W. Krummacher. 

* * * 
Love and Forethought. 

A little waif was asked, “What is 
love?” and answered, ‘‘Going errands.” 
When in Samoa, Stevenson had left his 
small hut and removed into a large 
house. Stevenson felt sad and weary, 
and had also forgotten to bespeak his 
nightly coffee. While he was thinking 
the door quietly opened, and the na- 
tive boy entered carrying the tray with 
that on it for which he longed. Stev- 
enson said in the native tongue, ‘‘Great 
is your forethought.” The boy cor- 
rected him, and said, “‘Great is the 
love.’’—Christian Endeavour World. 

* * * 
For the Southern Churchman. 
AT WORK. 
Martha Young. 
Now that I work without a thought 
Of compensation, gain, 
My work goes to the goal it sought 
Without a stroke in vain: 


At work with God! Leave Him result 
And He will give increase; 

No labor can be difficult 
When selfish aims shall cease. 
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Classified Advertisments and Notices 


Ali notices ana aavertisements, excepting positions wanted, will be inserted in 


this department at a rate of 20 cents per agate line each insertion. é 
A rate of 15 cents per line is made to persons seeking po- 
No advertisement accepted for less than 50 cents. 


to contracts of any length. 
sitions. 


Special raes 


Copy for this department must be received not later than Tuesday of the week in 
which it is intended that the first insertion shall appear. 


A TRIBUTE 


To Rev. Thomas Semmes, Retired Rector 
of St. Luke’s Church, by the Richmond 
Clericus at Luncheon, January 258, 1935. 
In the old Book of God, a dire calamity 

was pictured in the graphic terms of war 

by saying, “It shall be as when a stand- 
ard-bearer fainteth.” We hasten to limit 
the figure in the present application by 
saying that our beloved brother, for whom 
we are here to testify our love and es- 
teem, has not fainted, nor is he dead, 

thank God. But we do feel that when a 

vigorous, stalwart standard-bearer leaves 

the ranks of parochial clergy it brings a 

rather sad sense of regret, while at the 

same time we rejoice in the record of 
achievement in the service of God. 

Thomas Semmes is more than a name 
in Richmond—his dynamic personality 
that has endeared him to so many and his 
untiring zeal in the Master’s service has 
marked an era in the religious life ol our 
city. Under his inspiring leadership, St. 
Andrew’s Church was built and its splen- 
did activities inaugurated; Holy Comforter 
Church established, and now the _beauti- 
ful St. Luke’s on the Southside. But not 
simply in a material way has he left this 
monument in Richmoné—his devotion to 
and knowledge of the Scriptures brought 
into existence the St. Andrew’s men’s 
Bible class, the largest in the Episcopal 
Church in America. Perhaps few. men 
have such a wide circle of friends in all 
the churches of all denominations. He has 
been a recognized leader in the Ministe- 
rial Union and is truly a brother beloved 

all. 

Py en tasb a busy ministry, he has found 

time to render a sacrificial service to 

philanthropy and other lines of work for 
the welfare of the community. His sound 
judgment commended itself to the people 
of means and he became their almoner 
and has dispensed to the poor in a way 
that few realize. His work in Bethany 
Home is a ministry in itself. Few men’s 
influence has been so felt in the State. An 
effective missioner, his services have been 
in demand and still are. With a faith 
unchangeu, amid the present revolutionary 
thinking, he has preached the Word in 

season and out of season. . 

But not to dwell on his splendid preach- 
ing ability, that for over forty years has 
so blessed our city and the Sealed fruits 
of which are manifest, we would record 
our love for him as a friend and brother. 
Years do not seem to have abated his 
natural force or weakened his. genial 
spirit, his keen interest in life, his crisp 
concise appraisal of events and books and 
his perennial humor. It is said that a man 
once mixed up Litany and prayer that the 
Lord would illuminate the bishops, priests 
and deacons that in due time we may en- 
joy them. We do not have to pray this 
prayer for Thomas Semmes—we enjoy him 
—we want to continue to enjoy him—we 
love him and we thank God for his rich, 
fruitful ministry amongst us and pray God 
to spare him to us for many years to come. 

te P. W. REED, 
Chairman of Committee. 


This tribute was adopted unanimously 
by the Clericus and instructed its secre- 
tary to make further publicity of same in 
the daily papers and church magazines, 
also to spread it on the minutes of the 
meeting. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


CHURCH 
Cathedral Studio, 
Altar’ and Pulpit Hangings. 


VESTMENTS. 
Church embroideries, 
Stoles from 


$6.50. .Burse ¢nd veil from $10. Surplice 
from $8. Send for complete line of pure 
Irish linens by the yard. Silks, fringes 
and gold thread. Embroidered emblems 
Sepa! to appy. Altar Guild Handbook, 
50c. 

50c. L, V. MACKRILLE 


11 W. Kirke St., Chevy Chase, 
Washington, D. C. 


Telephone Wisconsin 2752. 


CHURCH LINEN, 

FINE IRISH LINEN specially selected 
for Church use. 36 inches to 54 inches 
wide, cut any length. Sample of 12 quali- 
ties on request. Mary Fawcett Company, 
812 Berkeley Avenue, Trenton, N. J, 
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RAZOR SHARPENER. 
SHARPENS 4NY STRAIGHT RAZOR, 
or safety razor. Guaranteed by manu- 
facturers, and I guarantee it to please 


50 cents per cake, or 3 cakes for 
$1.00. I take subscriptions for all maga- 
zines published at publishers’ rates, or 
less. Scld by a wheel chair invalid. Ed- 
ward P. Broxton, R. F. D., Blythe, Ga. 


you. 


FOUNTAIN PENS. 

A FOUNTAIN PEN AT A 1933 VALUE, 
with the Spencerian quality and smooth 
writing ease famous for’. seventy-five 
years. Guaranteed. Points fine and me- 
dium. Colors, gloss black, green and gold, 
Burgundy, blue and black, grey pearl. 
Price $2.00. Sold by a shut-in wheel chair 
invalid. Edward P. Broxton, R. F. D.,, 
Blythe, Ga. 


CHURCH INTELLIGENCE. 

(Continued from page 17.) 
Dr. Bowie. “‘It is the kilting of women 
and children by long-range guns, the 
bombing of defenseless towns by Zeppe- 
lins, the slow starving of children. War 
today is a dirty, barbaric slaughter, 
and will be more so in the years to 
come. In eighteen months of war $37,- 
000,000,000 was blown away by Amer- 
ica, and the net gain of the war was 
zero. We destroyed the regime of the 
Kaiser and got the regime of Hitler, 
Goebbels and Goering.” 

America’s adherence to the World 
Court is one way of insuring interna- 
tional peace, according to. Dr. Bowie. 
“The world situation today is like that 
which faced the individual states at 
the time of the organization of the 
Union,” he stated. ‘Adoption of the 
Federal Constitution, establishment of 
the Supreme Court and eiimination of 
interstate tariff barriers ended the same 
sort of jealousies, rivalries and near- 
conflicts we find in the world today.” 

New York News Notes. ; 

Following a hundred-year-old tradi- 
tion, the gates of St. Paul’s Chapel, 
Broadway and Fulton Street, New York 
City, were closed for forty-eight hours 
prior to the eve of St. Paul’s Day. The 
tradition goes back to an old law order- 
ing that the property be thus protected 
from “The proscriptive right neighbors 
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may have.’’ After the forty-eight hours 
passed on Thursday, the gates opened 
at sundown and the ceremony was pre- 
sided over by the Rey. Joseph Patton 
McComas, D. D., Vicar of the Chapel, 
which is one of the many belonging to 
Trinity Parish. 


The Rey. W. Brooke Stabler, Chap- 
lain of the University of Pennsylvania, 
was the preacher at All Angels’ Church, 
Sunday morning, January 27. 


-The local alumni of Kenyon College 
and the members of the congregation 
of the Church of the Ascension, joined 
in a service Sunday evening, January 
27, commemorating the life of the Rt. 
Rey. Gregory Thurston Bedell, for six- 
teen years rector of the Church of the 
Ascension, and later for thirty years 
Bishop of Ohio. Through Dr. Bedell, 
Ascension Memorial Hall and the 
Chapel of the Holy Spirit, were built 
for the students at Gambier. The 
preacher at this service was the- Rev. 
William Foster Peirce, D. D., the pres- 
ent President of Kenyon College. 


The annual service of re-dedication 
of the New York Church Mission of 
Help was held at St. Thomas’ Church, 


January Selection of the 
Religious Book Club. . 


GOD AND THE 
SOCIAL PROCESS 


By LOUIS WALLIS 
_ author of Sociological Study of the Bible 
A timely and constructive book showing 
how social forces, like those operating in 
the critical world-epoch of today, trans- 
formed early Hebrew paganism into the 
monotheism of church and synagogue. 
Dr. 8. Parkes Cadman writes: 
‘I have been greatly moved by your truly 
illuminating work. It should ie read by 
every Christian and Hebrew teacher and’ 
pastor throughout the Jand. The order, de-- 
velopment and conclusions t presents furnish 
an indispensable guidance to our clearer under- 
standing of the Bible as a whole, and especially 
to the relation between pre-exilic Hebraism 
and Christianity.” i 
354 pages, cloth, $2.00; postpaid, $2.15 
5750 Ellis Avenue—Chicago 


The University of Chicago Press 


Break the Tyranny of 


When Colds THREATEN 
- - - VICKS VA-TRO-NOL 


At the first sneeze or nasal irrita- 
tion, quick!—a few drops of Vicks 
Va-tro-nol. Its timely use helps 
to prevent many colds, and to 
throw off colds in their early stages. 


BUILD RESISTANCE TO COLDS — by following the simple health rules that 
are part of Vicks Plan for Better Control of Colds. The Plan has been 


UNCONTROLLED COLDS 


is 


ees 


if a Cold STRIKES 
- . » VICKS VAPORUB 


At bedtime, massage throat and 
chest with VapoRub, the mother’s 
standby in treating colds. Through 
the night, its famous poultice- 
vapor action gives soothing relief. 


clinically tested by physicians and proved in home use by millions. 


(Full details of this unique Plan in each Vicks package) =i 
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Sunday afternoon, January 27, at 4 P. 
M. The speakers at this service were 
the Rey. Shirly C. Hughson, O. H..C., 


and Mr. Charles Burlingham, President For the Church a 


of the Welfare Council of New York 


City. 
BK. F, K. An Pe a Pea ae EN eee an EL oe 
* * * V 
PERSONAL NOTES. R.GEISSLER INC. 
Ls > |. om iC th ST. NEW 
(Continued from page 2.) : esas 
ate : A Seminary Wedding. : Ohurch Furnis ings 
& Your own druggist is authorized to Miss Helen Tighe, niece and secre- Bul IN CARVED WOOD AND |i Gl 
cheerfully refund your money on the spot tary to the Dean, and the Rev. Clifford MARBLE-BRASS SILVER | ) 
if you are not relieved by Creomulsion. L. Stanley, of the Seminary Faculty, 


FABRICS * WINDOWS \\; 


surprised the whole Hill by being mar- 
ried early on December 238, in the ———————______ 
Chapel, in the presence of their immed- Surplices, Cassocks 


The Ewart’s Cafeteria iate families only. 


Mrs. Stanley was born at Asheville, 


ETC. 
FOR THE CLERGY 


EX:CELLENT FOOD N. C. She graduated from the North AND CHOLES 
Carolina College for Women, taught for Emabroideries: 
REASONABLE PRICES two years at Leaksville, N. C., and came Materials by the Yard, 
a to the Hill as hostess and secretary for 5 sere aes 3 
Pohmondeva Dr. Rollins when he became Dean. Dur- 174 Madisoniuve y. 
? : ing her years here she has made for (Suite 702-3-4) — 
112-114 N. Sth St. herself a very distinctive place in the Bers sad and 33th 
Norfolk, Va. community. We cannot welcome her pac AOS 
112-114 Market St. as a new comer, but the whole Semi- 
nary body greets her most warmly in 
Washington, D. 6. ne CHOIR VESTMENTS 
522 13th, No W: Mr. Stanley, a native of Williams- 


port, Pa., after attending Bucknell for Cassocks, Cottas and Caps. Special low 
two years, completed his undergraduate Prices. Samples and prices on request. 


work and took his M. A. at the Uni- Poplin Canterbury Caps, $1.00 each. 
iPARKER’S HAIR BALSAM versity of Virginia. On the completion Paper Patterns for Choir and Church. 
Removes Dandruff-Stops Hair Falling of his Seminary course he took a charge Vestments for sale. 
ports ole aaa eeatyroGray| in Tyrone, Pa., where he remained for HENRY HAYTER, 8205 Riverside Drive, 
Gocisca Sees aebkaciine f three years, at the end of which time Box 618, Rte. 1, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Hiscox Chemical Works. Patchogue,N.¥.— he was called back to Alexandria as 


instructor in the History and Phi- 
losophy of Religions. He is now in his 


fourth year as a member of the Fac- CAUTHORNE PAPER COMPANY 


ulty, and has been promoted to an As- 


The South’s Most Progressive Paper House 


FLOWERS BY WIRE EVERYWHERE sociate Professorship. ALL GRADES OF PRINTING AND 
The Stanleys will live in an apart- west altehe as tc 
ment that has been arranged for seats Think reper ivioriated guive ser edaplied 
on the ground floor of Bohlen Hall. PeitheiCauttotie Paver Couany! 
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State-Planters Bank and Trust Company fs 
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. Baptism and the Christian Covenant. 

. The Baptismal Covenant— Repentance. 
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AND VIRGINIA’S LARGEST 


BANK 
Established 1865. 


FIRST AND MERCH ANTS A series of informing pamphleta compiled 
by Canon F. E. Howitt. They have an in- 


estimable value in instructing tices who ocon- 
template membership in the Church, and for 
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[THOUGHTS for the 
THOUGHTFUL 


The mind is the seed plot of deeds.— 
Storr. 


Educational 


The General Theological 
Seminary 


CHELSEA SQUARE, NEW YORK 


The next Academic yesr begins on the last 
Wednesday in September 

Special studente admitted and Graduate 
Courses for graduates of other Theological 
Seminaries 

The requirements for admission and other 
articulars can be had from THE DEAN, 
t chclsen Square, New York, N. Y 


The true prayer is not an attempt 
to change God’s will—it is rather an 
attempt to order ourselves in accord- 
ance with His will. 


“Tf we are our brother’s keeper, we 
must of necessity fight for him and 
strive desperately to save him.” 


When we discover the needs of the 
Kingdom, when we feel a special de- 
sire to serve, it is God’s calling and His 
Spirit leading.—Rev. E. Marmura. 


SHENANDOAH VALIEY ACADEMY 


Certificates accepted by universities, 
eolleges, West Point, Annapolis. The 
Academy’s experienced teachers, cultural “The father in the Parable of the 
atmosphere. limited numbers, military Prodigal Son went out to meet with 


it to prepare boys to 
succeed in college. For catalogue write: 
Col. B. M. Roszel, Supt., Winchester, Va. 


ST. MARGARET'S SCHOOL 


TAPPAHANNOCK, VIRGINIA. 


A Church School for girls. Boarding 
Department limited to 70. Colleeg Pre- 
Pparatory Course and Intermediate Grades. 
Athletics. Very moderate cost. 

Country life and simplicity without iso- 
lation. Beautiful grounds on Rappahan- 
nock River. Three dormitories for differ- 
ent stages. 

EDITH LATANE, Headmistress. 


discipline enable 


pardon his repentant son. The Cross 
is that parable enacted in history.” 


me “Let our offering be what it may, if 
only it be what we can.”’ 


“Knough we know—on good our hearts 
are bent, 
Lord, Thou knowest all our 
bitter need. 
Help us to build above the deep in- 
tent 
The Deed—the Deed!”’ 


But, 


As long as ever you have confidence 
in yourselves, you are like a man who 
keeps his anchor on board his boat, 
and you will never come to a resting- 
place. Over with your faith into the 
great deeps of eternal love and power, 
and trust in the infinitely faithful One. 
—Charles Spurgeon. 


ST. CHRISTOPHER'S === 


A Church Boarding and Day School 

Healthful, beautiful and his- 
toric surroundings. Boarding De- 
partment limited to 50 boys. Rate, 
$650. Reduction to sons of clergy- 
men and missionaries. Illustrated 


“The glory of faith lies in its being. 
fit for every-day wear.”’ 


catalogue on request. 


REV. C. G. CHAMBERLAYNE, 


Pk. D., LL. D., Headmaster, 
Richmond, Virginia. 


Seminary 


ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 
For catalogue and other information, 
= Address THE DEAN 


WooDSsTOCK, 
A school for 


VIRGINIA, 
younger boys. 


grade through Junior High School. On 
modern farm in Shenandoah Valley. Sum- 
mer camp.- Limited enrollment. Fifty 


dollars monthly. 
EDMUND BURKE WHELAN, 
Headmaster. 


The Bishop Payne 
Divinity School 


The accredited Seminary of the Church for 
training colored men for the ministry The 
curriculum covers the full course for Deacons 
and Priest's Orders. The degree of D. D. 
ewarded. 

For cataiogue and information, apply to 

Rev. F. G. Ribble, M. A., D. D., Denn 
Pereraburg. Va. 


The Episcopal Theological School 


Cambridge, 


Affiliated with Harvard University. 
Dean H. B. Washburn, 3 Mason Street. 


Massachusetts. 


The Virginia Theological 


The Beckford School 


Second 


Always the chief argument in support 
of the truth of religion will be the per- 
sonal religious experience of the be- 
liever. ‘“‘The far God becomes a near 
God by an act of grace.’’ 


It is wholly impossible to live ac- 
cording to divine order, and to make 
a proper application of heavenly prin- 
ciples, as long as the necessary duties 
which each day brings seem only like a 
burden grievous to be borne. 


Our Master is not a dead Christ. He 
is not simply an historic character. He 
is alive with power as no other on this 
earth is alive. We may learn from 
Him face to face what He would have 
us do.—Bishop Slattery. 


Two Christian travellers were visit- 
ing the mission stations in China. From 
time to time one of them would ask 
the Chinese converts, what in their 
opinion was the greatest barrier to the 
spread of Christianity. Almost inva- 
riably the answer was, ‘‘Ourselves.’’— 
C. of E. Newspaper. 


Christ Church School 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY, VA. 

A country school for boys; well located. 
College preparatory, moderate cost.  Per- 
sonal attention; scholarships. Apply to 
Wm. D. Smith, Jr., Headmaster( for infor- 
mation, Christchurch, Va. ‘ 


Divinity School 


Of theProtestant Episcopal Church 
In Philadelphia 
42nd and Locust Streets 
Graduate Courses in Theology. Privi- 
leges at the University of Pennsylvania 
‘ Address: The Rev. G. G. Bartlett, D. D 
ean. : 
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i WILL HELP YOU 
RAISE MONEY!... 


My co-operative pian enables women’s clubs 
and church organizations to raise much- 
needed tunds witn very iittie effori. 
Gottschalk’s Metal Sponge, the original sani- 
tary metal scouring device, is known and en- 
dorsed by millions of women throughout the 
land. To keep pots and pans shiny and 
bright, it has no equal. This year there are 
two additional Gottschalk items to go with 
the original Metal Sponges—namely, Kitchen 
Jewel and Hand-L-Mop. 
Write today. I will help 
with your money prob- 
lem. 


METAL SPONGE 
‘ SALES CORP. 
1 John W. Gottschalk, Pres, 
a\ 2726 N. Mascher St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. , 


The Little ff 


BIG Job AND By 26 WU ORCS Nc ( 62D 


Royal Laundry 


BAND BOX DRY CLEANERS 
UNEXCELLED LAUNDRY 
and Cleaning Service 
Richmond, Virginia. 


L. T. CHRISTIAN 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR 


Boulevard-Park and Patterson Avenue 
Richmond, Va. 
Office Never Crossed 

Prices to meet depressed conditions 


Edwin §. Gorham, Inc. 


Publishers and Booksellers. 
Established 1900. } 
Church Literature and Art, Bible 
Prayer Books and Hymnals, Devotiona 
Books, Parish Requisites. 
Catalogues and Information on request. 
18 West 45th Street, New York. 


Some Important Facts in 
English Church History 


EXAMINED AND REVIEWED 
By 
REV. W. P. WITSELL, D. D. 


This 18 an illuminating and instruc- 
tive review of the history of the Epis- 
copal Church in England from the ear- 
liest records, with commentaries on the 
book with the above title compiled by 
the Rev. C. L. Wells, D. D., of Sewanee, 
Tenn. 


As a digest of the records of the es- 
tablishment and growth of the Church; 
its maintenance and continuity of exist- 
ence as an independent religious body 
amid the vicissitudes of early’ English 
politics, and efforts of outside interfer- 
ence, this review affords a valuable 
fund of information to churchmen, 

In pamphlet form, a 

: Price, 25 cents = S 

For sale by . 
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_ Richmond, Va. 
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PRAYER FOR THE NATIONAL 
COUNCIL 
Meeting February 12-14 

Almighty God Whose wisdom has enlight- 
ened and Whose will has ruled Thy Church, 
grant to the National Council the guidance 

of Thy Holy Spirit that in all things it may 
seek the welfare of Thy Kingdom and the 
glory of Thy Name, through Jesus Christ 

~ our Lord. Amen. 


FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY. 


LETTERS TO THE 
EDITOR 


A Friend Through Thick and Thin. 
Mr. Editor: 

I am seventy-seven years old. I have 
read the Southern Churchman since I 
was a boy in my grandfather’s, the late 
Edward C. Marshall, and my father’s 
home. If there has ever been a break 
in my use of the paper, I do not re- 


member it. Through thick and thin, 
I have subscribed regularly. I also 
subscribed for my two sons. I am de- 


lighted with the present outlook of 
the paper, and the service it is ren- 
dering the Church. The last number 
was particularly fine, and I take the 
greatest pleasure in the manifest im- 
provement of the paper. I have just 
re-subscribed for my sons and when I 
go back home in the spring, I will be 
glad to seek subscriptions among my 
former parishioners. 

Sincerely, 

Rev. N. F. Marshall. 

January 30, 1935. 


Present-Day Preaching. 
Mr. Editor: 

I have read in your issue of January 
12 the “Philosophy of Phillips 
Brooks.” In passing, is it not signifi- 
cant that he is not spoken of as Dr. 
or Bishop Brooks. And why? 

While the entire article is worthy 
of preservation, the writer is specially 
impressed by the citation from the eul- 
ogy of Dr. Samuel Elliot. ‘‘He would 
anticipate eternity, so fto speak; he 
would bring it into time, and make it 
dominant, . This was his message 
of messages, his service of services, 
that he knit the life of earth with the 
life of heaven.’’ 

I can recall nothing more pertinent 
to today’s needs of the Church. The 
writer hears and reads sermons atten- 
tively, and finds them lacking in in- 
spiration and instruction in the Word 
of God. 

To be more specific—the preaching 
is narrow. This may seem an unwar- 
ranted statement. The thought in the 
writer’s mind is that the present-day 
preaching does not ‘‘declare all the 
counsel of God.’ Should not every 
minister of the Gospel be able to say 
with St. Paul: “I have not shunned to 
declared unto you all the counsel of 
God?’’ 

There are some of the teachings of 
Christ which are ignored too commonly: 
and which minimize the value of the 
sermon. Often the criticism is heard; 
the sermon lacks spirituality. 

1. The failure to associate the life 
that now is with the complete life that 
follows death. This is in contrast with 
the teaching of Christ—the ‘teacher 
come from God’: and not in keeping 
with that of the Apostles. Christ said 
(St. John 14:2, 3), ‘I go to prepare a 
place for you. And if I go and prepare 
a place for you, I will come again, and 
receive you unto myself; that where 1 
am, ye may be also.” Again (St. John 
17:24), “Father, I will that they also, 
whom Thou hast given me, may be 
with me where I am; that they may be- 
hold my glory, which Thou hast given 
me: for Thou lovedst me’ before the 
foundation of the world.” 


These, and other like assurance by 
the Saviour of the children of men, 
have given to God’s children courage 
to carry them triumphantly through all 
the vicissitudes of life, and to give 


them confidence as they face the veiled . 


future, and serenity as they pass into 
a life in which they ‘‘shall see Him as 
He. is, 
known,” and be “satisfied.” 

What does Christ think of the am- 


and know even as we are 
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bassadors who withhold such truths? 
Contrast this with the preaching of the 
peerless Phillips Brooks, who ‘‘knit the 
life of earth with the life of Heaven.” 
And his great Church was thronged 
with people, who came to be strength- 
ened, to be fed. And for the same pur- 
pose men read these words. 

An educated man said lately to the 
writer, and with pathetic earnestness, 
that he was losing his faith; and had 
nothing to put in its place. He wanted 
help; and was not getting it when he 
went to church. 

And do we hear, as before, of the 
account which every man, according 
to the teaching of the Christ, must ren- 
der? St. Matthew 16:27, ‘“‘For the Son 
of Man shall come in the glory of His 
Father with His angels; and then He 


shall reward every man according to 
his work.” 
Again. Is repentance stressed by the 


pulpit now as it was by Christ? and 


by our church in its liturgy, and 
doctrinal instructions? Several years 
ago a minister in our Church an- 
nounced his text: ‘‘Repent ye.” He 


then said, ‘“‘Christ and John the Baptist 
began their ministry with the call to 
repentance. But that is out of date 
now.” God forbid! Devoutly I thank 
God for our liturgy. 

As the writer reflects on the subject, 
the situation is this: The gospel of so- 
cial service has supplanted the gospel 
of redemption. Whereas social service 
should be the fruit of the gospel of re- 
demption. The preaching of a sym- 
metrical gospel will furnish a vigorous 
appeal for social service. And will, I 
believe, bring back to our churches 
many, who rarely enter, 

May God add His blessing to this ap- 
peal. 

J. W. Ware. 
Orange, Va. i 
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New Attitudes. 

Just as social work has pointed to us in the Chureh 
new ways of approach to human problems, so the 
leaders of education are demonstrating new attitudes 
towards human personality. The interesting thing to 
Christians should be the fact that in both social and 
educational work the newer ways and attitudes are 
nearer to the ways of the Master. 

When most of us were young men and women, col- 
leges seemed only interested in making us confcrm 
to their demands. In other words, if passing grades 
were not determined upon by the pupil himself. he 
was forthwith expelled from the institution. Whether 
he was psychologically fitted for such courses never 
seemed to matter, for the college had a eurriculum 
built up by profound minds and a student could take 
it—or take his leave. 

Today progressive educators are finding that a col- 
lege owes something more to the student. Im the 
first place it needs to know him as he really is with 
his background, training and psychological make-up. 
Tf he fails in a course the college assumes at least half 
the blame, and as one famous dean has said, a black 
mark should go on the records for each student ex- 
pelled, for it is really the college that has failed. Like- 
wise the curriculum is the result of the students’ 
‘needs and not just a program made up by wise minds 
with no thought of the boys and girls that will study. 

We wonder whether the Church cannot learn a 
great deal from the educators? Our programs. are 
often not even thought up by would-be profound minds 
and our methods of approach are archaic. Parsons 
have long refused to keep case records and have used 
‘‘sanctity of confidence”? as an excuse for what really 
amounted to laziness. Individuals have been told what 
they ought to do, but seldom have been carefully ana- 
lyzed to see why they don’t do what is right. 

All educators know that their pupils come to col- 
lege to acquire learning, and recently have found that 
such a goal cannot be reached by hard and fast meth- 
ods, but by a flexible curriculum that touches life inter- 
est. If parsons and vestries could learn such a lesson 
there would be much greater and more interesting va- 

riety of services and much more attention to individ- 
ual needs. We believe there would be much greater 
attendance at church services. 

A few, ‘‘indifferent’’ young people called ouethes 
by the rector could reveal in real frankness some of. 
the,things that) keep: ‘them away from:ehureh.. We 
are always ready to criticize them for their misbehav- 


ior, but have we really studied them? Are not most’ 


t 


young people (and not all of them are indifferent) 
who stay away really failures in religious approach 
because of our indifference rather than theirs? It’s 
worth thinking about, anyway. 


The World Outlook. 

If any of us in the Church feel that we are not 
making the influence of our long heritage of as much 
use in the modern world as it should be, we cannot 
help but wonder whether the waning interest in mis- 
sionary work is not responsible for this lack of inter- 
est. The real tragedy of the depression years :s fourd 
in the increasing nationalism that has resulted in every 
country in some selfish way, and even good church 
members are heard to express doubt in rgard to 
Christian missions. 


Of all of The Christ’s teaching, almost the clearest 
thing read by disciples from His mind was, ‘‘Go ye 
into all the world.’’ In history we find periods of 
missionary activity, the greatest periods of Christian 
nations and bad economic conditions were often solved 
when a nation’s religious impulse was quickened. The 
lack of missionary 
weakness. 


interest today is a real sign of 


Of course it is also a sign that gratitude is lacking 
in Christian people. When we say we don’t believe 
in foreign missions, we practically assert that we don’t 
believe in our own best inheritance, for certainly our 
civilization is the result of a foreign mission on the 
part of civilized and better races than our own. It 
is sometimes a good thing to remember that our own 
ancestors were considered by educated Jatins as 
drunken savage sots and very probably there were 
many protests against sending men and money to 
such benighted heathen. 

The present weakness of a lack of missionary in- 
terest is often attributed by the clergy to the indifver- 
ence of vestries in general. We all know that average 
vestries left to themselves are apt to think only in 
parochial terms, but after all can they be blamed en- 
tirely? Only too many parishes fail to even hear a 
missionary sermon or address, because the rector 
failed to invite a real live missionary to present his 
appeal. In the economic struggle for exsitence many 
rectors and vestries have been afraid of the mission- 
ary appeal, for they feared a lack of giving to current 
expenses. A great part of the blame for lack of inter- 
est belong not only on the indifference of the vyestries, 
but the clergy: as well. fotdw 
“But the iissionaries themselves are to blame for 

(Continued on page 5.) 
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Church and World Problems as Others See Them 


Wise Old Rome! 


The Christian Century, January 16, 1935. 

Protestant Churches might profitably ponder two 
kits of news which come from the Vatican during the 
same week. The pope has appointed a new archbishop 
of Toronto, and a new auxiliary bishop for the Dio- 
eese of Brooklyn, which is exceeded in size in the 
United States only by the Archdioceses of New York 
and Chicago. The new archbishop of Toronto is forty 
(he has been an archbishop since he was thirty-six, 
having previously presided over the Archdiocese of Re- 
gina); the new bishop of Brooklyn is thirty-two. 
Christopher Morley once protested, in what most read- 
ers interpreted as a whimsical vein, that Protestant- 
ism has its idea of clerical promotion turned just back- 
ward. It appoints its young clergy as vicars, and to 
similar posts where intimate pastoral service is re- 
quired of a sort which should rightly command the 
mellowed experience of years. For its executive posi- 
tions it chooses men who have already ‘exhausted 
their energies and should, if things were properly run, 
be settling back for calm contemplation and reflective 
counsel. The system should be turned about, Morley 
insisted. Let young men be ordained as bishops and 
gradually advanced, as they proved their wisdom, to 
the vicarate and the pastorate! Perhaps someone in 
Rome read Morley’s essay; at least the wise old Church 
seems to have grasped the truth which underlay it. 


Training the Parents. 
The Christian Century, January 16, 1935. 


Perhaps our first consiaeration in putting religious 
education upon a Protestant basis should be the ques- 
tion: Who, after all, is to be educated? Uitimately. 
the child, we agree. But in this day of scientifie illu- 
mination, indirect lighting has proved most satisfac- 
tory. 

The emphasis upon the religious training of the child 
may need to be shifted to, or divided with, the parent. 
Probably our best beginning is with the nearest ap- 
proach to a fact which we have derived from the data 
accumulated in our experience of ‘‘educating’’ chil- 
dren for character, that is, the high correlation pe- 
tween the ethical standards of parents and their chil- 
dren.- Factors outside the home may make a contri- 
bution to the child’s sense of values; factors inside the 
home do determine his values. Thus parent education 
in a very real sense precedes child education. In secu- 
lar education the Dutch government is now experi- 
menting with this procedure in teaching the pre-school 
child; instead of taking the child to the 1 nursery school, 
kindergarten attitudes | and techniques are brought into 
the home by experts. For the mother, given genuine 
understanding, has ten chances to the teacher’s one 
to touch the life of her child. In religious education 
the same principle holds: the parent who has what 
we may term the religious attitude toward life has 
opportunity for setting the attitudes of the child which 
the teacher can never know. 

Perhaps the greatest source of latent power in the 
church today lies in this group of uncertain parents 
who fear to teach their children the tenets they have 
had to unlearn for themselves and yet are reluctant to 
let their children grow up without the undergirding 
of religion. Up-to-date in other lines of thinking, mod- 
ern in their approach, they had let go of religion at 
the point of their first adolescent disillusionment. In 
many cases they have themselves ceased to attend 
church services; half-heartedly they send their chil- 


dren to Sunday school. They are the ones who (as 
an editor of a leading parents’ magazine remarked to 
the writer) send earnest, intelligent, poignant requests 
for articles on ethics and social “problems ‘“‘to take the 
place of religion’’—and request that their names be 
not quoted! 

Liberal Protestantism has not been sufficiently evan- 
gelical in bringing this large group of parents back into 
the Church. <A high percentage of them understand 
the vocabularies of modern psychology and the social 
sciences; they are accustomed to the new approaches 
in education. But—perhaps through diffidence, per- 
haps through inadequate training on his own part— 
the average preacher fails to lay upon them the bur- 
den of proof for their own religious incompetence. 
They might well be the first consideration of Protes- 
tant religious education if such education were a com- 
munity enterprise legitimately motivated and ade- 
quated staffed. 


Need For Church Unity. 
The Church of England Newspaper, January 18, 1935. 


We at home, accustomed to our divisions in the 
Church, often fail to realize the disintegrating effect 
which those divisions, reproduced as they are in the 
mision field, have upon the work of evangelization. 
Where strength and a united front are desperately 
needed, they bring weakness and hesitancy. The call 
to unity has come most loudly from the Church over- 
seas, and it is in the mission field that reunion is 
most likely to be first achieved. It is impossible to 
emphasize too strongly the need for unity in face 
of the world-situation today, when Christianity is con- 
tronted with rival forces claiming to control the lives 
of individuals and nations, forces which in many cases 
are frankly secularist in color. The state of the world 
presents a grave challenge to the Christian Church, 
and that challenge can be met only if, both at home 
and abroad, the different sections of Christendom 
cease to be rivals and make themselves partners in a 
common enterprise. 


An important factor in the cooperative effort for. 


evangelism is greater readiness to give responsibility 
to the younger churches overseas. Theirs, after all, 
is the task of evangelizing their own peoples, and in 
many districts they are showing that they recognize 
their responsibility and are eager to fulfil it. The mis- 
sion is but a preparatory stage; the goal is the estab- 
lishment of an independent, self-supporting Native 
Church. It is satisfactory to know that the policy of 
the Home Missionary Societies is moving along these 
lines. We sometimes forget that the very genius of 
the Christian religion is such that it naturally lends 
itself to differing expressions. It is possible to impose 
upon the East a Western Christianity in which it is 
not at home. Was it not Bishop Westcott who said 
that we should never understand St. John’s Gospel 
until an Indian commentary upon it had been written? 
The nations, we are told, are to walk in the light of 
the Kingdom, each bringing its contribution to the 
richness of the whole. 

We need today a big vision of the work of the 
Church overseas. Ideas of plan and method have to 
be revised. The ideal of unity must be kept in the 
forefront of our thinking. Unity cannot be forced, 
it is true. But when the need of it is felt the Holy 
Spirit, who is the Spirit of Unity, will, if we are respon- 
ae His leading, show us how to overcome our diyi- 
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The Microscope And The Telescope 


In am address delivered by the Rev. Dr. Major, 
Principal of Ripon Hall, Oxford, before the twenty- 
first Conference of Modern Churchmen last summer, 
on Christ and Criticism, he made the following state- 
ment :—‘A modern scholar who has contributed three 
volumes to the subject asserts that the total output 
of books about Jesus during the past five years 
‘would fili several five-foot shelves’. If we extend our 
retrospect to the last thirty years the product is truly 
enormous.’’ This enormous output of literature on the 
subject of Jesus Christ, Founder of the Christian re- 
ligion, is a remarkable fact and one which shows 
that the dominant issue with regard to Christianity 
has come to be, not so much the spiritual truth which 
He taught, as a documentary evidence with regard 
to His place in human history and the truth or other- 
wise of the facts recorded in the New Testament. 

A Similar Situation in the Time of Christ. 

The Gospels, which serve as the most important 
chronicles of Christ’s life and teaching, have heen sub- 
jected for many years to the most searching cross- 
examination which the world has ever seen. We 
seem to have reached a period somewhat similar to that 
which Christ found Himself in at the time of His min- 
istry. The scribes and rabbis of His time were busily 
engaged in carrying on a microscopic study of the law 
of Moses and of the traditions which had been handed 
down from the past. Christ said of them, ‘‘Ye pay 
tithe of mint and anise and cummin and have omit- 
ted the weightier matters of the law, judgment, mercy 
and faith; these ought to have done, and not to leave 
the other undone.’’ St. Matt. 23:23. Our Lord evi- 
dently regarded the work of the scribes not as wrong 
in itself, but as placing the principal and dominant 
emphasis upon the less important factors of their reli- 
gion. 

The Spirit and the Letter. 

The great issue which separated Him from the reli- 
gious leaders of His time, and which ultimately led 
to His death at their investigation, was the cmphasis 
which He placed upon the Spirit rather than the letter. 
His saying :—‘‘The words that I speak unto you they 
are spirit and they are life,’’ implied that the truth, 
which lay beneath and behind His words, was of far 
greater importance than the words themselves which 
might and have often become mere empty symbols. 

A New Denarture. ; 

It is high time that the emphasis should be laid 
where Christ Himself placed it, since ample time and 
an extraordinary amount of effort has been devoted to 
the microscopic examination of that eventful period 
which corresponded with our Lord’s ministry and its 
culmination in His Death, Resurrection and Ascen- 
sion. The materials have been gone over such a mul- 
titude of times and by so many competent scholars, 
that it would seem as if there were no longer any ex- 
cuse for the Church to go out of her way, as it were, 
to scrutinize her credentials, as if she were still not 
satisfied as to their validity. It must seem to the out- 
side world that the Church is not sure of her creden- 
tials, since her scholars are continually investigating 
the foundations. vr 
The Major Emphasis. ; 

Christ, however, had no doubts on the subject of 
His divine authority. What’ He was principally con- 
cerned about, and placed a supreme emphasis on, was 
the establishment of a spiritual Kingdom on earth 


and the great and mighty truths which it represented. 
If the Church is not sure of herself, or of the message 
which she has been commissioned to deliver to the 
world, it is impossible for her to make any headway, 
for men will lose confidence in her and are already 
doing so, because she does not seem to have confidence 
in herself. 

Natural Science and the Telescope. 

Natural Science in its study of Nature, not only 
uses the microscope in its investigations, but also the 
telescope, and by this means it has revealed to us, not 
only the marvels of the infinitely little, but also the 
marvels of the infinitely great, thus showing the vast 
extent of the physical universe and the mighty worlds 
which lie on every side of us. How small and insignifi- 
cant our knowledge of Nature would have been if 
Natural Science had not utilized the telescope and 
failed to discover the majesty and greatness of the 
universe ! 

The Greater Things of Our Religion. 

It would seem as if Christianity in these days of 
ours, while paying assiduous attention to the use of 
the microscope in carrying out a meticulous examina- 
tion of the minutiae of our religion has forgotten, for 
the time being, that there are immensities in the truths 
revealed to us by Christ, which might very well and 
profitably be explored. At present there seems to be 
an entire lack of perspective in our presentation of 
religion to the world. By far the major emphasis 
has been placed on what is, after all, a minor issue, 
with the result that men generally have no conception 
of the real grandeur and mighty splendor of Christi- 
anity. We have been over-working the microscope 
and seem to have entirely forgotten that Christianity 
cannot be seen in all its true magnificence without the 
use of the spiritual telescone. 

* * * 


EDITORIALS. 
(Continued from page 3.) 


much indifference. In their missionary work and mis- 
sionary talks they have too often left the impressicn 
that they were concerned with secondary things rather 
than first things. The modern man of modern outlook 
is not interested in making Westerners out of Fastern- 
ers. He is not interested in minor details of civiliza- 
tion, such as clothing, and yet missionaries have seemed 
to be interested in such minor problems. When a mis- 
sionary bishop says that we had better send missiona- 
ries or the heathen nations will turn into communists, 
the modern young people are frankly not interested, 
for to them Christ is either greater and bigger than an 
economic form, or He would not be The Christ. 

We need Christ in the world today not merely to 
battle political groups with which we do not agree, 
but primarily because His Spirit is the only Spirit 
that breathes peace on earth and good will to men. 
Whether we live in a monarchy, a republic or a soviet 
governed country, we still need the Christ, and it is 
the task of Christians to take Him to all the world. 
Until as Christians we realize that, we will continue 
to have a weakened influence 
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The Day’s Work 


An Ordination Sermon. 


By the Rev. Clifford L. Stanley, of the Virginia Theological Seminary, 


John 9:4. ‘‘I must work the works of Him 
that sent me while it is yet day, for the night 
comes in which no man works.’’ 


There is a certain wistful note, a rare thing which 
comes into life because there is such a thing as time. 
Because life is the kind of thing which comes, pauses 
in the brilliance of its day for a moment like a butter- 
fly on a flower and goes on, there is something elusive 
and transcendent in it, so that we cannot grasp it 
completely either in ourselves or others. Because of 
time our life is ours—and it is not ours. In the mo- 
ment of completest possession it is most assuredly 
not ours. We cannot nestle in life, settle down; we 
eannot say, ‘‘Soul take thine ease,’’ without hearing 
a voice ‘‘Thou foolish one ‘this night they are asking 
for thy soul’.’’ Further, because of time we cannot 
possess others utterly. Bar fast the door we may 
but no door can stop the tread of years and finally 
death takes even the closest. So time presides over 
all our living and doubtless always will. And it will 
be always giving to life that rare and haunting quality 
—always putting a catch in the throat, always making 
us treasure our joys the more, always forcing enough 
detachment to keep us human and personal. Why is 
the sunset with its tenderness, its living splendor out 
there on the world’s edge, the best beloved time of 
the day to most people? Is it not that the fleeting 
character of life is then most felt, most poignant? In 
that hour the procession which time is, because as the 
day pauses a moment in its flight it is most in evi- 
dence, makes our joys more dear and cur sorrows ache 
the more. In that hour we see how subject human 
life is to time. Perhaps in that sunset hour God re- 
minds us daily and beautifully of the nature of -our 
humanity. For time is but a way of saying that man 
has opportunities which may be accepted or rejected. 
But in either case they must be acted upon one way 
oy the other, for they both present themselves and 
are withdrawn, and both the presenting and the with- 
drawing are beyond the control of man. At all events 
each sunset is a fresh persuasion of the grace of God 
to be about our life’s business. 

Let us approach the work of the ministry then from 
the angle of the time element in life. In the normal 
course of things a person our age can look forward 
to thirty to forty years of labor. So that the next 
thirty to forty years are ‘‘day’’ for us and our con- 
temporaries. After that the ‘‘night cometh’’ and then 
we do no work as far as this world is concerned. By 
the time we shall have made the last stroke of pen 
or blow of hammer. All that this world is to receive 
from us it must have received by then. All the divi- 
dends of character which come from high usefulness 
must be ours by then. All the improvements and trans- 
formations which we are to enjoy must be worked 
by then. ‘‘How So-and-So would have appreciated 
this,’? we often say when upon entering some improve- 
ment or good fortune we think of one who has passed 
beyond. Yes, ‘‘How So-and-So would have enjoyed 
it.’”’ But So-and-So went on with back bent and hands 
horny for lack of this new labor-saving device, and 
out there somewhere God has to straighten that back 
and I wonder if He knows how to soften hard hands? 
So it is with us. If some injustice is devouring the 
tissue of our souls, if some ancient iniquity is stealing 
life itself from us, we must deal it,the death blow.in 


these thirty to forty years or out into the unknown 
we go, our souls still smarting. And on the other hand 
if some great improvement is visioned by us, some 
blessed order where life walks free and men have 
their chance, then these are the years when we have 
our opportunity to strike the blow and the only ones 
in which we ean enter into the enjoyment of such im- 
provements. That then is ‘‘day’’ for us, but what are 
the ‘‘works of Him that sent’’ us? 
Limited Improvements. 

Before we try to state these appointed ‘‘works’’ in 
any concrete fashion there is a preliminary question 
to be answered. Are the possible tmprovements to 
life limited or unlimited in number and quality? Let 
us first assume that there is a limited possibility and 
that only so much can be done during these available 
years. Only so many can be converted and only to 
such an extent can they be changed. Only so many 
improvements can be made to education. Only so 
much can be done toward the fundamental redemption 
of government and politics, only so much improve- 
ment of the economic ‘‘standard of living’’ of the* 
average man. On this view, and it is a common one, 
there is a sort of ‘‘ceiling’’ to our achievement. We 
will assume that this view is true and that we could 
not by any amount of taking thought add a eubit to 
the stature of this possibility. 

There are several implications of the truth that the 
possible improvement to life is limited. One we have 
noted, namely, that it cannot be exceeded. But there 
is a positive side of this truth, and it is the important 
one, namely, that so much can be done. This proffer 
of betterment places the gravest responsibility upon us. 
For we make reality and such part of this limited pos- 
sibility as we do not do remains undone and reality 
itself is impoverished to that degree. The ultimate 
tragedy of sin lies at this point, that great values 
which might have been, never saw the light of day, 
childhood laughter never heard, smiles that never 
shown on some face, songs deep in the heart that never 
were. Things happen in this world. Good is lost 
and evil is truly wrought. Life can drop through, 
and like the boy’s penny which drops through the 
boards of the sidewalk, and is lost; it too can drop 
down into the bottomless pit of human refusal and be 
lost. The very possibility that things may happen is 
purchased by the other possibility that they may not. 
If gain is real, loss is equally real. All the water in 
the world will not cleanse Lady Macbeth’s hands; in 
vain David cries, ‘‘Absalom, Absalom, my son, Absa- 
lom.’’ There are mouths today which might be filled 
and are not; there are pinched bodies which might be 
clothed and are not. This day there are bitter hearts 
which might be sunny. There are men whom the institu- 
tion of private wealth has spoiled and damned. There 
are people whose lives are unravelled and scattered 
abroad like the chaff which the wind driveth away 
by the soul-disintegrating force of secularity. Such 
things ought not to be, but they can be and, indeed, 
they are. For the measure of reality is committed to 
us, and in our hands are the keys of two great portals, 
one marked ‘‘Gain’’, the other ‘‘Loss’’. ‘‘O Jerusa- 
lem, Jerusalem, how oft would I have gathered your 
children together . . and ye would not. Behold, 
your city is left unto you desolate.’’ Ret 
_ Thus failure to achieyg the limited but possible;im- 
provement, to life means loss, ultimate and bitters. 1t 
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is evident that we do not actualize the extended poten- 
tialities. The reasons are many. There is plain de- 
liberate refusal. ‘‘He went away sorrowful.’’ There 
is indolence of the spirit. ‘‘A little slumber and a 
little sleep, a little folding of the hands to sleep, so 
cometh poverty.’’ That holds for economic and other 
kinds of poverty. In any case such amount as we do 
not do remains undone. ; 

Jn addition to failures in executing what we do see 
there are lmitations in our insight. Our best dream- 
ings will fall short of the possibility, be it never so 
limited. Our imaginations are earth-bound and dull. 
We have not trusted them, we have not developed 
them by use. So the matter comes to this: We do not 
earry out all that we see; our seeing is limited. So it 
becomes plain that there is little danger of aiming too 
high and striving too hard. We are not apt to sur- 
pass the allotted amount of the ‘‘works of him that 
sent’? us. We may fall short of it and that means the 
death and murder of offered life. 


Unlimited Improvements, 

But perhaps the amount of possible improvement is 
not limited. Instead it may be completely undeter- 
mined. This is my own understanding of the matter. 
When I recall the sayings of Christ about faith, for 
instance, this seems to be the case. ‘‘ According to your 
faith be it unto you,’’ He would say. ‘‘When ye pray, 
And 
again, “‘If ye had faith as a grain of mustard seed 
ye would say to this mountain, be thou picked up and 
cast into the sea and it would be done.’’ Putting 
these and other things together it looks as if both 
the fact that anything is done and the degree of it 
depend upon our faith, as if faith is limitless in power, 
as if the smallness of our achievement is witness to 
the littleness of our faith and not to the weakness 
of faith as a method. 

The reason for the limitless power of faith is two- 
fold. First, the power of God is without limit. Speak- 
ing of entrance into the Kingdom, Jesus once said, 
‘*How hard is it to enter into the Kingdom of God.’’ 
““Who then can be saved!’’ exclaimed the disciples: 
““With men it is impossible but not with God, for all 
things are possible with God.’’ He who created the 
world, He who made so amazing a thing as human 
life, ‘‘He who spared not His own son, how shall He 
not also with Him freely give us all things?’’ We 
are weak because we come at our problems wrong end 
first. We come at the problem first and then look 
around for energies to solve the problem. There is 
another way to come at things, God first, strong in 
the consciousness of available power. Then we ap- 
proach our problems with a mind of victory. Our 
weakness is due not to the greatness of our problem 
but to the littleness of our faith. We affirm that God is 
omnipotent, but to: watch us in our life and work you 
would never suspect that we thought so. 

But the power of God, however limitless in itself, 
is at least in the higher ranges of its working condi- 
tioned by human consent. Such consent we call faith. 
But here again the amount of faith is not fixed and 
limited; faith is not rationed out like the rations of 
a relief station or an army mess, so much to a man. 
You can have as much as you want. If you think God 
will save one man through you, one it will be. If you 
put the number at ten then the power of God—able 
on its part to save a world, but only through men— 
will get at ten men through you. Faith is dependent 
upon imagination. Imagination is not fixed. Likewise 
faith is dependent upon reason. There is no limit on 
thought. The more we think, the more we can think, 
and the more our thinking grows in depth, breadth 
and nicety. The human personality is gifted with an 
elasticity which is without limit.’ A rubber band can 
be stretehed so far: then it breaks. The human soul’s 
stretch is never done. At whatever point you see a man 
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stop know then that he wanted to stop there or was 
willing to or thought he must. Do not think he had to. 
The things omnipotent God might be doing through 
these infinitely expansible souls of ours beggars be- 
lef. How can we let our souls off as easily as we do? 
The sin Jesus condemned with greatest persistence and 
fury was self-righteousness. And the deadliest part of 
self-righteousness is that it is an attitude which says we 
have done enough, that no more need nor can be done. 
So it puts a hmit upon an enterprise which, because 
of its nature, has no proper limit. ‘‘When ye have done 
all,’’ said Jesus—all—‘‘that was commanded, you say, 
We are unprofitable servants.’’ How can we let our 
souls off as we do? 
Problems of the Machine. 

Whether its possibility be limited or unlimited, there 
is work to be done for Him that sent us. Can we be 
any more specific as to the nature of that work? We 
hold that the problem of our generation heads up 
and comes to its critical climax around the problem 
of the machine. Ours is a machine civilization and 
the salvation of our twentieth-century soul depends 
upon the solution of the problem of the machine. Other 
problems there are, the perennial problems of human 
life, but they are all inter-related, they form a sort of 
moral hierarchy at the head of which stands the prob- 
lem of the machine and upon the solution depends the 
solution of the others. In a peculiar fashion, therefore, 
the solution of the technological problem is the ‘‘ work 
of Him that sent’’ us and it is this that we must ‘‘work 
while it is day.’’ 

The solution of this problem means two things, 
speaking broadly. First, it means that the fruits of 
the machine, the finished products of agriculture and 
industry, must be distributed in a manner roughly if 
not precisely equal. Second, the labor involved main- 
taining the necessary economic basis of life must be 
distributed in a manner roughly if not precisely equal 
so that all men have some work and no men have un- 
ceasing work. In their own order physical goods are 
real and desirable, and physical evils are regrettable. 
But the physicai also conditions the mental. Culture 
is dependent ultimately upon security and leisure and 
the first requirement of universal culture is a universal 
distribution of these things. In its order, culture is 
‘an end in itself and has value in its own right. But 
the mental conditions, the spiritual and the highest 
religion is dependent upon a measurable degree of cul- 
ture. So religion itself is dependent in its well-being 
upon the solution of this problem. Apart from this 
it is the business of religion to see that the supremely 
critical problem of our age be solved. 

For if it is not solved within a certain term of years 
the poisons and diseases generated by this unsolved 
problem will kill our civilization. Jesus’ contemporaries 
had thirty-seven years of grace after His predictions 
of doom. ‘‘Behold the days come when thine enemies 
shall compass thee about . . .’’ Thirty-seven years 
later Titus came upon the city like a whirlwind, so 
that forty thousand were slain, blood flowed knee- 
deep in the streets, and the survviors were cast to the 
four winds, where they are to this day. I don’t know 
how many years of grace we have for the solution 
of our major problem, but except we repent we shall 
likewise perish. 

Now any moral battle that can be lost can also be 
won, and it can be won—so far, at least, as the prin- 
ciple of the matter is concerned—in the same time 
that it can be lost. For if there is no genuine alterna- 
tive there is no morality. You cannot do evil unless 
you can do also an alternative good. So if we ean fail, 
using the word in any intelligible sense, in the great 
problem of our time it is true also that we can sue- 
ceed. Otherwise it is not a moral issue at all. and we 
need not worry about it. But let us think soberly be- 
foré’ adopting a solution which makes humanity the 
creature and plaything of mechanical and sub-personal 
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forces forever beyond his control. Such a solution is 
a judgment levelled against God. For it says that 
this is not a moral universe. And that is a pretty 
expensive excuse for our failure to solve the problem 
of the machine. 

Also a Spiritual Problem. 

Actually the problem is not one of machinery but 
of human nature, not of making the machine behave 
but of doing things to the men who run and control 
the machine. Now this makes our problem both easier 
and harder. It is harder because a mechanical force 
is all that is required to move a machine. But it takes 
spiritual, personal, moral forces to move men. Now 
we have hardly enough of these to energize our own 
lives, let alone any surplus with which to improve 
other lives. Which means that if we have any seri- 
ous intention of dealing with the problem of the ma- 
chine we must have dealings with God on a new level 
of intensity and continuity. The diffused, mildly be- 
nevolent brand of religion which has been going the 
rounds does not begin to concentrate in us enough 
of the divine energies to solve so mighty a problem 
as this. The solution] of this problem requires us to 
receive God in such a degree that it will burn away 
our sin, drive forth our weakness and make us great, 
so strong that we will fear the flint of our own wills. 

But if harder then easier, also is a problem which 
centers in the human will, for it means that a solution 
is possible. For the very nature of a will is that alter- 
native and open roads lie before it. Will is but a 
name for the fact that the human organism may choose 
and whoso may say ‘‘No’’ may also say ‘‘Yes’’. And 
the distinction of Jesus lay precisely at this point, that 
He always answered ‘‘Yes’’ to the ‘‘motions’’ or sug- 
gestions of God when He might have said “‘No’’. So 
He is called in Scripture the ‘‘Everlasting Yea of 
God’’. To say that perfect Jesus is true man is to say 
that all wills like His may in principle respond with 
-““YVes’’? to the overture of God. Therefore, the day 
which presents a problem to the will of man, the day 
in which it becomes a genuine issue, the day in which 
it may be lost, in that day the victory may be won. 
Between us and the new world in God lies—and this 
alone lies between—the human will. Meanwhile God 
has asked, as in the old times, ‘‘Whom shall we send, 
and who will go for us?’’ To this challenge our age 
has hitherto not returned the ancient answer, 
am I, send me.”’ 

This, then,.is the work of God for our time; this 
is the work which must be done while it is yet day, 
for the night cometh—not slow, not swiftly, but stead- 
ily—when no man works. 

* * * 


FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY. 

This collect is taken from the Sarum Missal, 1549, 
it being very freely translated from the original Latin. 
This collect is very similar to the collect for the Twen- 
ty-Second Sunday after Trinity, to which it would 
be very well to turn. It is of special interest to note 
that practically the same words used in the collect 
for today, ‘‘Thy Church and Household’’, and in the 
collect for the Twenty-Second Sunday after Trinity, 
‘““Thy Household the Church’’. The idea of the house- 
hold brings before us very plainly the great thought 
that all true believers are members of Christ and Christ 
being the Chief Cornerstone of the Church, then we 
being members of Christ, we are members of the 
Church; here the Church Militant—then the Church 
Expectant, and finally, the Church Triumphant. The 
thought of the Church as a household is one that 
shouid be more stressed than is the case. There is too 
often in mind the idea that the building is the church, 
and all we have to do is to go there to sing, praise and 
pray; so many being satisfied when they have attended 
worship, forgetting - that it is not the building in which 

(Continued on page 9.) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


REV. STAMO S. SPATHEY, Editor. 


HE ROMAN FEVER; a Little Handbook of Facts for 

I Churchmen. Paper. Pp. 47. Published by George 

IW. Jacobs & Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Price, 25 Cents. 


The name of the author is not given. 
priest of the Diocese of Pennsylvania. This is a detri- 
ment; since any treatise on a so-important theme de- 
mands that the reader should know whose voice is sound- 
ing. 

That, however, need not detract from the value of the 
contribution; for the writer has a clear vision and a strong 
grip. He diognoses the patient afflicted with the Roman 
Fever, as being uneasy as to the pure doctrine of the 
Episcopal Church; questioning the happenings at the refor- 
mation in England; the weaknesses of the Book of Common 
Prayer; our historical order, etc. We are more or less 
familiar with these symptoms as discerned in the experi- 
ence through which they have gone, who either recovered 
or passed out into the Roman communion. 

The author shows a commendable knowledge of the 
authorities to whom we must look for information on 
this theme. His textual grasp of the New Testament; 
his familiarity with the classics and especially of Church 
History, qualify him with discernment and acumen for 
his task. And he has, in this small compass, done justice 
to his endeavor. 

He enlightens the lay-mind with the explanation of the 
origin of the Roman claim, which all theological students 
are expected to acquire. The fact that Rome was the 
capital of the Roman Empire, gave to the metropolitan 
the itching desire to appropriate authoritative sway over 
his fellow bishops. And, of course, we all know that the 
forged decretals of Isador of Seville, purporting to supply 
the list of the Bishops of Rome from Peter down, are now 
conceded by the scholars of the Roman cultus to have been 
a shrewd device to establish, dogmatically, what had been 
received circumstantially. 

The author not only traverses the old paths, but beats 
a few of his own, which add charm to the discussion. 
The book has an intriguing appeal. Strong Churchmen 
will be interested and educated by this brochure. And they 
will have something to put into the hands of those in 
whom the early symptoms of the Roman Fever have not 
yet reached the point of being bed-ridden. 

Get the book. The publishers have aimed to make it 
possible for the ordinary man to possess it. 

Kenneth Mackenzie. 
I Book of The Episcopal Church. Pp. 684. Prize, 
$1.75. Published by The Morehouse Publishing 
Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


He is simply a 


HE LIVING CHURCH ANNUAL FOR 1935: The Year 


This almanac has all information necessary for Church- 
men who like to know how many churches and ehapels 
make up the Episcopal Church in the United States and 
in foreign lands, the clergy, institutions and crganizations, 
the church calendar with lessons for each festival and 
every day use. A real source of valuable information. 


Spathey. 


This Journal contains the official acts of the Convention 
together with The Constitution and Canons of the General 
Church at the end of the volume. All the reports of the 
various committees and discussions. A real source of in- 
formation for all who wish to know what ihe Convention 
did during its entire session. 

It is published exclusively for the General Convention 
and may be procured by writing to the National Counc 
of the Church at New York. 


HE JOURNAL OF THE GENERAL CONVENTION of 
The Church Held in Atlantic City, New Jersey, last 
October. 


Spathey. 
INGS OF HEALING. Pp. 153. Published by Grace 
W Cathedral Mission of Healing, San Francisco. Frice, 
75 cents. ’ 


This is a collection of poetical verses containing a spirit- 
ual message arranged for zvery-day use by Dean Greshamn 
of the Cathedral, who has a note on the opposite page on — 
each poem. The note is illuminating. The book is a 
source of comfort to anyone who uses it. 


Spathey. ; 
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A Dream Reality 


By the Rev. Davis Johnson, 
Rector Christ Church, Towanda, Pa. 


A few nights ago I had a most interesting dream, 
and worth repeating it seems to me. 

In my dream, I stood at the lectern reading one of 
the lessons appointed for the Morning Prayer of that 
day. In the midst of the lesson, there came to my 
ears from the sacristy, the rumbling sound of angry 
voices. With some difficulty I went on with the serv- 
ice, but as I did so, a man entered the chancel from the 
sacristy, and approaching me said: ‘‘There is a man 
out there who wants to see you, and says that he will 
not go away until you come.”’ 

With some embarrassment, and no explanation to 
my congregation, I left the chancel, and entered the sac- 
risty, where I was confronted by a man of rather 
coarse habit whom I had never seen before, but be- 
cause of what is to come, will be called ‘‘Every-man 
Without A Job’’ 

A conversation something like this followed. The 
Rector said, ‘‘ Don’t you know that I am trying to have 
a service out there, and that you are interrupting it?’’ 
The answer of the man was, ‘‘I want a job, I want 
work.’’ ‘‘But,’’ continued the rector, ‘‘why come 
here at this hour? It is important that I continue my 
service, and you have no right to interrupt me.’’ The 
man’s answer was: ‘‘Your having your service is not 
as important, as that I have a job, and I want it. You 
promised it to me.’’ 

In my dream I pictured myself as going back into 
the chancel, rather humbly, and immediately dismiss- 
ing the congregation, who by this time showed much 
uneasiness, with the Benediction. 

This dream has haunted me ever since, and my con- 
elusion of the matter is this. The Church is paying 
too much attention to things, and not enough to lives. 
There is no question as to the value of Sacraments, 
but how about the Sacramental Living of Christian 
priest and layman, so well defined in the words of the 
prophecy of Isaiah first and then in the words of 
Jesus Christ, recounted in the Holy Gospel of St. 
Luke. ‘‘The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because 
he hath sent me to heal the broken-hearted, to preach 
deliverance to the captives, and recovering of sight 
to the blind, to set at liberty them that are bruised.’’ 

The failure of the Church today comes from its 
lack of ability to be all things to all men, it seems to 
me, and if the Church does not become more practi- 
cal in her good works, She will die, and a post-mortem 
will introduce evidence to show, that She committed 
suicide. 

Pious men and women, Monastic Orders, psalm sing- 
ing, prayers for the poor, will not be enough to save 
Christianity. ‘‘This do in remembrance of Me,’’ means 
vastly more than the receiving of the Rite of Holy 
Baptism or the making of a good communion. These 
only make up the good earth from which Christian 
Character ought to flower in good works. 

If Holy Orders and Sacraments alone can save the 
Church, what about the ‘“‘Holy Bride’’ in such coun- 
tries as Spain and Mexico, not forgetting such vast 
areas as Germany and Russia? In all these places 
there has been a plentitude of all that go to make up 
the pure mechanics of formal religious worship. But 
with the poor getting poorer (if a man who has noth- 
ing to begin with, can be said to be still further re- 
duced in his estate), and the rich getting richer, and 
all of us realize that to some extent at least, that has 
taken place, the people of these’States have destroyed 
their governments, both secular and spiritual, and seem 
bound to build up a new social order, whose very 

preamble leaves out God and the Christian Faith. 


Tam opposed to the economic doctrine called Social. 
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ism. I believe that the social plan of Karl Marx is 
as false as hell, and namely, because he does not take 
into consideration the fact that you cannot legislate 
brains into a man’s skull, and because of that fact, all 
men are not, and never have been created free and 
equal. But I do believe with all my heart, in the 
socializing of society in general, and the Church of 
the Living Christ in particular. But I insist upon 
defining the word socialize, at least for the purpose 
of this moment. 

To socialize the Church means, to bring into friendly 
relationship, each with his brother, so that when a 
Christian meets any person, he will say to himself: 
‘“Here is an opportunity to be of service, I shall make 
the most of it.’’ That when stern Winter is upon us 
and we sit comfortably by our warming fires, after 
having dined well, that we shall be stirred to think of 
our neighbor, and to make inquiry of his shelter, and 
his food. To not be content to think of giving our 
lesser favored neighbor our other cloak, but that we 
shall promptly carry it to him ourselves. 

Socializing the Church would further mean, the 
arousing of all those who call themselves Christians, to 
interest in the welfare of all conditions of men, to 
make Christians understand, that the words, ‘‘Our 
Own’’ mean just the same today as they did in the 
days of Jesus of Nazareth, and include all flesh, naked, 
cold, sick, hungry and forgotten. 

Christianity is fast becoming, with some of us at 
least, a theory rather than a practice. Our churches 
are sometimes charnel-houses rather than power- 
houses. There is too much of the garden and secluded 
spot in Christian lives, and not enough of the parade- 
ground, and the battle-field. The soft voice of the 
lute has taken the place of the stern voice of the trum- 
pet. There is far too much of ease in Zion. 

Now the saddest part of this diatribe is that Every- 
man who reads it will say: ‘‘ Well, that certainly does 
not apply to my parish.’’ Thus we make an end to 
the matter, or does it end it, and not without sure 
and certain hope that the battle is not yet against 
us, and that by earnest thought and endeavor, things 
may yet be made right. 

* * % 
THE FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY. 
(Continued from page 8.) 
they worship, but instead of the building, it is the 
Household of Christ meeting together in their Father’s 
house to render a service of love and of devotion, losing 
sight altogether that we are indeed ‘‘ Workers together 
with God, the Head of the Household’’. The Luth- 
eran of January 31, 1935, has a splendid short article 
on ‘‘How About the Individual’’, from which I take 
the liberty of quoting, ‘Christians are members who 
by coordination with each other form the Body of 
Christ. Neither as individuals nor in separated ac- 
tivities can the work committed to us by cur Lord 
for performance be completely and _ satisfactorily 
done. It is of the nature of faith in Christ that 
believers become members one of another, not isolated, 
self-centered, independent units in the Kingdom of 
God’’ In other words members of the Household of 
God. How essential it ig that if we claim to be mem- 
bers of the Household of God we should pray that 
we may be kept by the Divine power and that we 
should lean upon the power of Divine Grace in order 
that we may walk worthy of our membership, realizing 
also that our defense is only to be found in Him whe 
in deed and in truth is ‘‘A Refuge in the time of 
storm.’’ 
William E. Callender. 
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THE WOMAN’S AUXILIARY 


Work With College Students in the Far South, 
Auxiliary Women of New Orleans Fill Need in 
Lives of Young Women at Newcomb Col- 
lece of Tulane University. 


By Edith Vaudry Smith, E. 8. W. 

The young people of America today are starting life 
in a social order which is crushing personality, wor- 
shipping material profit, denying a “chance at life, and 
confronting them with bitter prejudice and tragic 
fears. They look out upon hatred between races and 
economic classes; they see the breaking up of old sys- 
tems and bitter controversies about building new ones. 
But they do not themselves realize, nor do we older 
people fully appreciate, how hard ‘it is, under these 
conditions, for them to grasp clearly the meaning of 
vital Christian faith and experience. Youth leaders 
representing ten million young people in the churches 
and Christian agencies of North America, at a confer- 
ence held in March, 1934, reached this conclusion, 
and decided that something must be done. The an- 
swer of the Auxiliary women of New Orleans to this 
ultimatum has been an increased effort in their work 
with college students through their Episcopal Student 
Center on the campus of Newcomb, the College for 
Women of Tulane University. 

Under the direction of the Rev. Theodore 0. Wedel, 
Ph. D., Secretary for Student Work to the Nationai 
Council, our church is maintaining ‘‘Student Centers”’ 
on the campuses of many of the country’s leading 
universities, many of which doubtless exceed in accom- 
plishment the work done here in New Orleans, but we 
believe that the consecrated efforts of the group whose 
work we are considering in this article are indicative 
of what is being done along these lines by Church men 
and women all over the United States in an effort to 
help the young people of the Church over an exceed- 
ingly difficult period, not only in their own lives, but 
in the history of the world. 

The Episcopal Student Center at Neweomb was or- 
ganized in 1930, when a group of Woman’s Auxiliary 
members saw the need for student work and organized 
the center, which is maintained entirely by their sup- 
port and that of Auxiliary members of the Diocese of 
Louisiana. They secured some rooms near the campus, 
enlisted the aid of the clergy of New. Orleans, and 
set about to fulfil their aim of ‘‘giving to the Episco- 
pal girls at Newcomb an opportunity for positive 
Christian growth and ‘fellowship within their own 
Church.’’ Because Newcomb College is in a large city, 
one of the first duties of the members of the commit- 
tee is to acquaint the girls with the various Episco- 
pal churches and clergymen in the city. All of the 
work has been with out-of-town girls, and most of the 
invitations to the various activities have been made 
by personal calls by members of the committee. 

The general plan of activity has been to have one 
of the large parish churches of the city to take charge 
of the work for one month of each school year. It 
is the duty of the church in charge to arrange for the 
corporate communion of the students which is held 
the third Sunday morning of each month, to supply 
the breakfast which always follows; and to be the host- 
ess at the monthly tea with address, at which the rector 
of the church in charge talks to the girls at the stu- 
dent center. During Lent study groups are held, and 
especially at this season of the Christian year are 
the girls urged to make use of the student center li- 
brary, which contains books of interest to young peo- 
ple of the Church. 

This year the field of activity at'the conden: has: been 


widened, and more of the work taken over by students 
A. part-time student ys has been se- 
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cured, the girls’ club has been reorganized, U. T. O. 
Boxes have been distributed to all students, and defi- 
nite assistance by way of gifts and service is being 
rendered by the girls to the Episcopal Children’s Home 
in New Orleans, and to the city mission. Since Octo- 
ber of this year the center has been located in a most 
attractive bungalow, just a stone’s throw from the 
college library. In December we were honored by a 
visit from Dr. Wedel, whose help by way of sugges- 
tion and encouragement was invaluable. Several 
times the Rt. Rev. James Craik Morris, Bishop of 
Louisiana, has visited the center and talked to the 
students. At all times we are assured of his hearty 
support of the work. 

We do feel that the center is filling a definite need 
in the lives of the girls, who come. from all sections 
of the United States and from’ the Latin-American 
countries south of us. Few of these girls come from 
ereat cities, the majority of them coming from small 
towns, farms, and mountain regions. New Orleans is, 
a most cosmopolitan city. The students meet in their 
dormitories girls of all creeds, financial conditions, 
and social position. Outside the dormitories the mate- 
rial things are ever before them in delightful array. 
The university holds before them always ideals of 
scholastic excellence. The Student Center is trying 
in these troublous times to bring the young people 
nearer to God, and by so doing to bring them to a 
finer way of life that will ultimately be transforming 
power in the world. 


Annual Institute. 

The Twelfth Annual Diocesan Missionary Institute 
sponsored by the Woman’s Auxiliary of the Diocese of 
Virginia, held in St. James’ Church, and in the Mayo 
Memorial Chureh House, Richmond, closed its three 
days’ session Thursday, January 24. In spite of the 
exceedingly bad weather, the daily attendance aver- 
aged about 275 people. 

There were four separate classes on the study of 
Japan held each day by such outstanding leaders as 
the Rev. Arthur M. Sherman, D. D., a recognized au- 
thority on the Orient, and now in charge of Mission- 
ary Education for the National Council of the Episeco- 
pal Church in this country; Mrs. A. M. Chapman, 
in charge of Missionary Education in the Diocese of 
New York, and Mrs. J. H. Moore, our new President 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary in the Province of Wash- 
ington. One delegate said, that from the standpoint 
of the cultivation of an international viewpoint and 
the promotion of better understanding of other races 
these classes were invaluable. Those “attending came 
away with a sympathetic understanding and apprecia- 
tion of Japan and her culture. 

The Japanese woman scholar, Dr. Shio Sankinishi, 
in her address on Tuesday afternoon, also stressed these 
points. Her speech was the very essence of friendli- 
ness and good will. 

The Conferences on the Woman’s Auxiliary work 
led by Mrs. J. H. Hill of Philadelphia, were of inestim- 
able value. Every woman went back to her parish 
with unforgettable impressions of Mrs. Hill’s simple 
analysis of the organization, its aims, and purposes, — 
and its varied work, 

The talks by Bishop Tucker on Diocesan Work, and 
by the mountain workers, impressed us with the im- 


portance of building up the Diocesan work, whereby 


the whole Church will prosper. 

The general conclusion of all the delegates was that 
a new breath of missionary interest was moving over 
the diocese, and that the ape ee: was a babe = 2 
in the life of the Church today.:'s: “ast: ais if 
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The Reverend Randolph F. Blackford, D. D. 


Foreword: The following program on the subject 
of Child Labor was written for a Florida League, but 
it is equally important for twenty-eight other states 
that have not ratified the amendment on Child Labor. 
So that it is urged that it be used in the states where 
the amendment has not passed the Legislature, simply 
changing the name of Florida to that state’s name, and. 
in states where it has passed that that section be 
omitted. 


One of the Least of These. 

We who live in a Christian country are so accus- 
tomed to the term “‘the rights of the individual’’, 
that we seldom stop to think that in history it is 
comparatively very recenly that such an idea has come 
into people’s minds. In ancient times people thought 
of ‘‘the rights of the Kings’’, the rights of nobles, 
the rights of business, or the rights of a country. 
But no one ever thought that a person had any rights 
just because they were human beings. 

People considered that if a King were killed it was 
a great crime. So also was it a crime to kill a noble. 
If an ordinary person was killed such as a poor man 
or a slave, if the person to whom he belonged, or 
for whom he worked, wished to make a protest some- 
thing might be done about it. Otherwise not. The 
money value was highest for a grown man, less for 
a woman, and very little indeed for a child. In an- 
cient times the crime of murder was only a matter 
of robbing the owner of the work of a slave, or sub- 
ject. So, if a man were free and committed suicide 
it made no difference. Thus Cato, a great Roman, 
was said by his fellow Romans to have been a very 
brave man and one to be imitated because when he 
got in trouble he committed suicide as the easiest 
way out. 

In comparatively modern times in Russia the value 
of a woman’s life was so small that when two court 
ladies became jealous of one another the one who 
got the ear of the Czar persuaded him to give her 
rival into her hands. She then pronounced her doom 
to have the skin stripped from her back, her tongue 
torn out by its roots, her eyes put out and then to be 
sent awey to Siberia to work in the mines. So we 
see that they had no idea of the rights of the indt- 
vidual. 

When we come to the rights of children, the civilized 
world was even slower to consider that they had 
any rights at all. We remember that as late as 1600 
hundreds of children were ‘‘exposed’’ on the streets 
of Paris to die because their parents did not have 
funds to rear them. St. Vincent Paul built the first 
foundling hospital for them. ; 

About a hundred and fifty years ago, Robert Raikes, 
an Episcopal clergyman in England, considered it a 
shame that the poor children should grow up with ab- 
solution no education. So he started a Sunday School 
for them. to teach them to read and write. They 
had to work six days in the week in industry, factor- 
ies and mills and mines. From this work of his 
began the idea of public schools, where even the poor- 
est might have an education. Before that time people 
had not even thought children should: have a right to 
an education, unless their parents could give it to them. 
For a long time, up to within the past year, this has 
applied only to those whose parents ‘could afford to 
send children to the schools, that is, did not need 
‘them at home. _ ' 
Little by little the laws for compulsory education 
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came into being, but they have been much neglected 
for many reasons. This year we are told that there 
are 100,000 more children in school than there were 
before last year, as the NRA has released them in this 
country from work in mills, factories, ete., for the 
first time. Those who have read Dickens’ novels, espe- 
cially Oliver Twist, will remember what a hard time 
children had in England as late as the middle cf the 
last century. Dickens’ writings aroused the whole 
English-speaking world to the necessity of helping the 
poor children. 

In the late nineties small children six and seven 
years old used to have to work in the mines and in 
mills and factories. Not only to work, but often long 
hours, and all night long. We naturally ask, ‘‘How 
could they stand it?’’ The answer is that they did 
not. Their health broke down and only the strong- 
est lived to grow up. Others died from overwork. 
Little by little the conscience of America was aroused 
and laws were made at first not letting them work 
at night, then not for more than twelve hours a day. 
Before that they sometimes worked fourteen. Now in 
many states no children under a certain age may work 
in industry. In industry home chores and jobs, and 
farm work is not included. But laws are by no means 
the same all over the country. 

People may ask what kind of jobs small children can 
do. They can do such things as drive horses and 
mules in mines, tend some kinds of machines, and hana 
tools to workers. The great reason for using children 
is that they will work for less than grown people, 
and usually are easier to handle. That is to say they 
will not complain. 

The reason children should not be worked are many. 
Just to mention a few: 

1. Children are easily overworked and cannot thus 
grow up healthy. 

2. Children in industry cannot go to school. 
thus fall more easily into crime. 

3. Children take places of grown people in indus- 
try and at this time when so many men and women 
with families to support need jobs, this ought not to 
be allowed. 

4, Children need time to play and should have it, 
if they are to grow up healthy-minded. 

There has been for a number of years an Amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States that 
will give Congress power to regulate child labor. In 
order to become a law it must be ratified by thirty-six 
states. It has already been ratified by twenty of 
them. Next year it 1s to come before the Florida 
Legislature. In the past it has been defeated in 
Florida by the vote from the rural counties. They 
fear that it will mean that they may not have the 
farmers work their children on the farm. This is not 
correct. For it only says that Congress shall have 
power to regulate child labor in industry. If the 
Amendment is not passed by 1936, it will mean that 
the 100,000 children released from industry will have 
to go back to work in mills and factories in 1937. So 
we should try to stir up interest in it all over the 
state to be sure that our legislature is one of those 
who pass it next year. 


They 


Young People’s Service Leagues have usually a good 
_dealsof,trouble with;their programs, especially in 
smaller places. As was stated in the advance notice 
of this page, each month we plan to reproduce, at 
least, one ‘‘Prize Program’’. It is hoped that these 
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may come from different sections, and that Leagues 
will feel free to send in comments on these programs 
that are produced and also programs that they may 
consider among the best they have produced, in order 
that we may have many to choose from. We want this 
page to be not only ‘‘For the Leagues’’, but “‘by”’ 
them as well. Credit in each case will be given to the 
League sending in the program and the author. So 
that it is asked that the Programs sent in be type- 
written, marked with name of League and author.— 
The Editor. 


* * * 


News from the Front 


Glade Cross Mission, Everglades, Diocese of South 
Florida. 

Christmas, 1934, was a most joyous occasion among 
the Seminole Indians in South Florida. In 1933 they 
came to the Mission in a suspicious manner, but they 
all enjoyed the feast and listened very attentively to 
the Story of Jesus’ Birth. When we asked them -f 
they had a good time, some of the young men said, 
‘‘Next time more come.’’ 

This year, long before Christmas, the Indians be- 
gan asking, ‘‘How long Christmas?’’ And several days 
before the celebration, they began to gather in Ever- 
glades. At last the Day came. The men put up the 
Tree, and the children had great fun throwing the 
tinsel over the branches. Then the gifts provided by 
Church friends were piled under the Tree. The women 
did the cooking on an open fire. We had beef, maca- 
roni and tomatoes, rice, coffee, bread. Mr. Copeland, 
in charge of the Collier interests in Collier County, 
donated oranges, and the Woman’s Club of Everglades 
and friends provided the candy. 
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At two o’clock all was ready. The celebration opened 
with a service conducted by the Rev. Harold F. Bache 
of Fort Lauderdale. One hundred and thirty men, 
women and children gathered around the Tree. They 
were all very quiet and reverent and listened to the 
Christmas Story, interpreted by Cory Osceola. Dea- 
coness Bedell was assisted by Mrs. Copeland, and im- 
mediately after the service, the mothers with babies 
were asked to come forward. It was such a pretty sight 
as each one received two blankets; then the little chil- 
dren formed a very attractive group and received toys; 
the women and girls were next, receiving pretty bags 
containing miscellaneous articles that they liked; the 
men and boys received kerchiefs with pretty buckles 
for fastening around the neck. The candy was dis- 
tributed to the children and all received oranges, and 
in a short time they were gathered in groups for the 


feast. In leaving I asked, ‘‘Every one had a good 
time?’’ ‘‘Yes, everybody,’’ they enthusiastically re- 
plied. 


I wish all who helped to make our Christmas such 
a joyous one could realize what their partnership 
means to us. I am welcome in all the villages now and 
never have any difficulty in assembling them together 
for prayer and the Gospel Story. I expect soon to have 
the girls live with me—two, for two weeks at a time— 
as I did in Oklahoma and Alaska. 

Two families—father and mother and two children 
in one and parents and three children in the other— 
are being prepared for baptism: separated families 
have been reunited; and we hope and pray that they 
all, too, may have the means of Grace that God grants 
through His Church to live the life that He wants us 
to live. 

May we have your continued interest and prayers? 

Harriet M. Bedell, 
Deaconess-in-Charge. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 


CHURCH INTELLIGENCE 


which the detail was presented only 
to the small departmental group. 

To indicate the particular care with 
which the agenda of the sessions of 
National Council is prepared with re- 
spect to time schedule, we present the 


Conducts the General Work of thie 
Church Between Sessions of the Gen- 
eral Convention and is the Board of 
Directors of The Domestic and For- 
eign Missionary Society. 


Presence of Women Members for First 
hi Time. 


The National Council, meeting for 
the first time since General Convention, 
will assemble at Church Missions House, 
- New York, on Tuesday, February 12, 
and continue through February 14 for 
the consideration of a wide range of 
missionary problems vital to the prog- 
ress of this great cause at home and 
abroad. 


The Council will greet and be greeted 
by the Presiding Bishop, who wil) as 
usual preside throughout its sessions, 
this time however as chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the Domestic and 
Foreign Missionary Society of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America, and not as presi- 
dent. This latter office, formerly held 
by the Presiding Bishop, committing 
him to a vast volume of administrative 
detail, is now held by the Rt. Rev. 
Philip Cook, D. D., Bishop of Delaware, 
a former member of the National Coun- 
cil, and for years active in connection 
with its Departments of Missions and 
of Religious Education. Elected by 
General Convention in his absence, 
Bishop Cook, after careful considera- 
tion of this new responsibility both 
from the standpoint of the national 
Church and of his own diocese, ac- 
cepted and already has made his pres- 


ence felt in the world headquarters of 
the missions of the Church. 

In the ranks of the National Coun- 
cil itself numerous changes are to be 
recorded. There will be cordial wel- 
come for a number of newcomers who 
take up the exacting tasks which fall 
to the National Council itself and to the 
Departments to which cach is assigned. 

There will be a completely new 
method for transacting the business of 
National Council. Heretofore the first 
day has been given over to meetings of 
the various Departments. On the sec- 
ond and third days the Executive Sec- 
retaries of each Department and of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary reported in turn to 
the National Council itself. Each De- 
partment was made up of members as- 
signed from the National Council. To 
these were added additional members, 
laymen and women, often nationally 
recognized experts in the various fields 
of work represented by the Depart- 
ments. HEconomy primarily has sug- 
gested a radical change. Additional 
members will no longer be named. De- 
partmental appointments will be made 
es heretofore, but the Departments will 
meet only to consider matters referred 
to them from the floor of National 
Council. 

Under the new plan, tried at one ses- 
sion in 1934, the National Council as a 
whole will sit as each Department in 
turn and the reports of Executive Sec- 
retaries will be made directly to the 
whole body. It is felt that this plan 
by which all the members of National 
Council, are. continuously cognizant of 
the work of all the Departments will be 
far superior to the abandoned plan by 


agenda for the forthcoming meeting: 
Tuesday, February 12. 

9:00 A. M.—Holy Communion. 

9:45 A. M.—Council called to order. 
Report of Chairman of Board. Report 
of President. Report of Vice-President. 
Communications. Report of Treasurer. 
Report of Committee on Trust Funds. 

11:00 A. M.—Presentation of Field 
Department, 

Noon—Prayers for Missions. 

12:15 P. M.—Presentation of Depart- 
ment of Publicity. 

1:00 P. M.—Recess for Luncheon. 

2:30 P. M.—Presentation of Depart- 
ment of Foreign Missions. 

5:00 P. M.—Adjournment. 

6:30 P. M.—Meeting of Department 
of Finance. 

Wednesday, February 13. 

9:00 A. M.—Holy Communion. 

9:45 A. M.—Council called to order. 
Presentation of Department of Domes- 
tic Missions. 

11:30 A. M.—Report of Woman’s 
Auxiliary. 

11:45 A. M.—Report of American 
Church Institute for Negroes. 

Noon—Prayers for Missions. 

12:15 P. M.—Presentation of De- 
partment of Christian Social Service. 

1:00 P. M.—Recess for Luncheon. 

2:30 P. M.—Presentation of Depart- 
ment of Religious Education. 

3:30 P. M.—Report of Commission 
on Ecclesiastical Relations. 

3:45 P. M.—Reports of Sub-Commit- 
tees and Cooperating Agencies, 

-- 4:15 P. M.—WMiscellaneous Business. 
nian us M.—Adjournment. — ag 
‘ . M.—Meeting’ of Department 
of Finance. mS a a. 4 
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8:00 P. M.—Meetings of Depart- 
ments to which matters have been re- 
ferred by the Council. 

Thursday, February 14. 

9:00 A. M.—Holy Communion. 

9:45 A. M.—Council called to order. 
Report of Department of Finance, 

11:00 A. M.—Report of other De- 
partments on matters referred to them. 

11:30 A. M.—Miscellaneous Busi- 
ness. 

1:00 P. M.—Adjournment. 

The matter of greatest interest as 
National Council is called to order will 
be the presence of women members 
for the first time. They were elected 
by General Convention upon nomina- 
tion by the Triennial of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary, as follows: Miss Elizabeth 
Matthews of Southern Ohio, Miss Eva 
D. Corey of Massachusetts, Miss Rebe- 
kah L. Hibbard, and Mrs. James R. 
Cain of Upper South Carolina. Na- 
tional Council will extend cordial greet- 
ing to these added members, who all, 
it need hardly be said, long have been 
distinguished voices in the missionary 
life of the Church. 

The National Council therefore is 
made up as follows: 

To serve until December 31, 1940: 
The Rt. Rev. Henry S. George Tucker 
(Virginia), the Rt. Rev. Warren L. 
Rogers (Ohio), the Rev. William H. 
Milton (Hast Carolina), the Rev. Paul 


Roberts (Colorado), Mr. Philip S&S. 
Parker (Massachusetts), Mr. William 
H. Peterkin (West Virginia), Mr. 


Thomas J. Fleming, Jr. (Los Angeles), 
and Mr. Ralph W. Hollenbeck (South- 
ern Ohio). 

To serve until December 31, 1937: 
The Rt. Rev. Ernest M. Stires (Long 
Island), the Rt. Rev. George Craig 
Stewart (Chicago), the Rev. Karl M. 
Block (Missouri), the Rev. G. P. T. 
Sargent (New York), Mr. Harper Sib- 
ley (Rochester), Mr. Z. C. Patten (Ten- 
nessee), Mr. John S. Newbold (Penn- 
sylvania), the Hon, William R. Castle, 
Jr. (Washington, D. C.), Miss Bliza- 
beth Matthews (Southern Ohio), Miss 
Eva D. Corey (Massachusetts), Miss 
Rebekah L. Hibbard (Los Angeles), 
and Mrs. James R. Cain (‘Upper South 
Carolina). 

Elected from the Provinces: I. The 
Rt. Rev. Henry K. Sherrill (Massachu- 
setts), II. Mr. Walter Kiddie (New- 
ark), III. The Rt. Rev. Francis! M. 
Taitt (Pennsylvania), IV. The Rt. Rev. 
Edwin A. Penick (North Carolina), V. 
The Rt. Rev. Herman Page (Michigan), 
VI. The Rev. Addison H. Knicker- 
bocker (Minnesota), VII. The Rev. 
Claude W. Sprouse (West Missouri), 
and VIII. The Rt. Rev. W. Bertrand 
Stevens (Los Angeles). 

Fiscal problems naturally will come 
highest in administrative legislation. 
In accordance with action taken at Gen- 
eral Convention the National Council 
has agreed with each diocese as to the 
“Objective” which the dioceses should 
assume for 1935. The total of these 
“Objectives” with a very moderate 
margin of safety is only enough to meet 
the Emergency Schedule of $2,313,- 
115 adopted by General Convention and 
does not touch “The Challenge’ of 
$386,885 which represents the differ- 
ence between the Budget of $2,700,- 
000 and the Emergency Schedule. Fol- 
lowing General Convention each dio- 
cese completed efforts to insure pay- 
ment of amounts agreed upon as above 


and has reported to the Finance De- 


partment of National Council success 
or failure in this respect. General Con- 
vention has required that upon this ul- 
timate basis the actual budget for 1935 
must be built. In event of failure, as 


tragic as such a result will be, there 
must be further reductions in mission- 


ary» grants as these are now allotted. 


‘No graver problem than this ever has 


oS Pe a re ee _ fe a, 
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confronted National Council. 

If on the fiscal side there are circum- 
stances which challenge courage there 
is in the spiritual outlook as it will 
come to the attention of National Coun- 
cil a tremendously reassuring factor. 
General Convention created a Joint 
Commission on a Forward Movement, 
“for an organized effort to reinvigor- 
ate the life of the Church and to re- 
habilitate its general, diocesan, and pa- 
rochial work.’ This joint commission 
headed by the Bishop of Southern Ohio, 
Bishop Hobson, already has developed 
significant activities and the National 
Council will hear with gratitude not 
only of these but what its part is to be 
in what it is prayerfully hoped wiil 


_prove to be one of the greatest coopera- 


tive activities for venturesome advance 
that has been known in the life of the 
Church. 

The Financial emergency of the 
Church and the range of problems 
which have been committed to National 
Council are all missionary problems. 
They concern the record of the Church 
with respect to its obedience to Christ’s 
Great Commission. We invoke the ear- 
nest intercession of our people that the 
Holy Spirit truly may guide this world 
leadership into courageous and effec- 
tive handling of problems however 
grave, and rally to the support of so 
holy a cause the last man and the last 
woman in a unity of renewed conse- 
cration. 

* * * 
THE GENERAL THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY. 


Annual Meeting of Trustees. 

At the Annual Meeting of the Board 
of Trustees of the General Theological 
Seminary on Wednesday, January 16, 
the Rt. Rev. Thomas F. Davies, D. D., 
Bishop of Western Massachusetts, G. 
T. S. 797, presided. It was the most 
largely attended meeting for many 
years, of the six new members five 
being present, the Rt. Rev. Frederick 
Gre BUdIOne 4." Sea Den Ga be Se 0s 
Bishop of Connecticut; the Rev. Roelif 
H. Brooks, D. D., former student G. T. 
S., °038, rector of St. Thomas’ Church, 
New York; the Rev. William Way, 
D. D., former student G. T. S. ’01, rec- 
tor of Grace Church, Charleston, S. C.; 
the Very Rev. Kirk B. O’Ferrall, D. D., 
Bexley Hall ’13, Dean of St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral, Detroit, and Mr. Alden D. Stan- 
ton, of Trinity Parish, New York. 

The Rev. Paul Matthews, D.- D., 
Bishop of New Jersey, a Trustee since 
1914 except in 1920 and 1921, and 
Chairman of the Board since 1926, hav- 
ing declined re-election as Chairman, 
a decision to which the Board of Trus- 
tees acceded with regret, the Presiding 
Bishop, the Rt. Rev. James DeWolf 
Perry, D. D., S. T. D., LL. D., was unan- 
imously elected Chairman. The Presid- 
ing Bishop has accepted his election. 

To fill a trustee vacancy in the Epis- 
copal Order, the Board unanimously 
elected the Rt. Rev. George Ashton Old- 
ham, D. D., S. T..D., Bishop of Albany, 
Gon lon oom 0.0 

* * * 

INTERRACIAL COOPERATION. 

The conditions of Negro public edu- 
cation in the South challenge both jus- 
tice and enlightened self-interest, ac- 
cording to a sixteen-page report on this 
subject just published by the Commis- 
sion on Interracial Cooperation, with 
headquarters in the Standard Building, 
Atlanta. Quoting a mass of facts and 
figures from the records of the sev- 
eral Southern state departments of ed- 
ucation, the report alleges that the fol- 
lowing conditions are almost univer- 
sal: ; 

‘1. Glaring discrimination against 
Negro children in’ the expenditure of 
public funds, the inequality running in 
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some states as high as six and eight 
to one, and in many counties as high 
as ten, twenty, and thirty to one. 

2. Diversion to white schools of vast 
sums of state funds sent down to the 
several counties for the education of 
Negro children. The total so diverted, 
according to the statement, runs into 
millions of dollars a year. 

3. Hopeless inferiority of Negro 
school buildings and equipment, which 
average less than one-tenth as adequate 
as those provided for white children. 

4. Shorter terms, poorly paid teach- 
ers, lack of consolidated schools, and 
absence of effort to compel attendance. 

5. Many Negro children get no edu- 
cation at all, multitudes never get be- 
yond the second or third grade, and in 
certain states only one in five hundred 
finishes high school. 

These conditions, the report holds, 
are not only unfair to Negro children, 
but short-sighted as well, since society 
necessarily suffers from the resulting 
ignorance and inefficiency. Religious 
leaders and other public-spirited citi- 
zeus are urged to look into the condi- 
tions in their respective communities, 
with a view to their improvement if 
needed. The Commission offers to send 
a copy of the report without charge 
to any one requesting it. 

* * * 


BISHOP BARNWELL ACCEPTS. 

Bishop Middleton Stuart Barnwell, 
Missionary Bishop of Idaho, who was 
elected Bishop Coadjutor of Georgia on 
January 16, at the Diocesan Conven- 
tion held in St. Paul’s Church, Augusta, 
has accepted the election. 

* * * 
MISSIONARY AVAILABLE. 

The Headmaster of Kuling School, 
Mr. Roy Allgood, is now in the United 
States and will be available during 
March, April and May to speak on its 
work. He has lantern slides showing 
the life and activities of the children. 
He would especially welcome oppor- 
tunities to make report to the friends 
at home who have so loyally supported 
the enterprise. 

Requests for appointments should go 
directly to Mr. Allgood ‘at 38 Alexan- 
der Street, Princeton, New Jersey. 

Kuling School is for the children of 
missionaries in China and is considered 
by some to be one of the most impor- 


tant adjuncts to the work of the 
Church in that field. 
* * * 
CONGRATULATIONS. 
The revival of missionary zeal 


throughout the Church is evidenced by 
the record of payments made by the 
dioceses on their missionary objectives 
for the year 1934. 

On December 1 there was still due 
on the Expectations the sum of $428,- 
718. When the books of the National 
Treasurer closed for the year on Jan- 
uary 21, there had been paid since De- 
cember 1, $414,564, leaving a short- 
age of only $14,154. The collections 
for the entire year amounted to $1,- 
225,678, or 98.8 per cent of the Ex- 
pectations. Out of ninety-nine dioceses 
and districts at home and overseas, 
eighty have paid one hundred per cent 
or more of their Expectations. The 
total of the shortages was $32,916, and 
the total overpayment $18,762, leav- 
ing a net shortage of $14,154. 

The dioceses are also credited with 
$280,398.17 on account of gifts to the 
“1934 Supplementary Offering’ and 
“Hveryman’s Offering’. The total re- 
ceived in these two offerings up to the 
close of the year was $298,627.64. The 
expenses charged to these offerings 
were $23,671.95. 

It is too early to report as to the 
final outcome of the year 1934. Last 
February the National Council made 
an estimate that the deficit for the 
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year would $500,623. In some of the 
mission fields expenditures were higher 
than the estimate, because of unfavor- 
able foreign exchange developments, 
and in other fields exchange was fav- 
orable. The more than $$275,000 net 
received from the two special offer- 
ings mentioned above will help very 
materially in reducing this deficit. 
With sincere thanks to all who have 
aided in making possible these encour- 
aging results, | am 
Faithfully yours, 
Lewis B. Franklin, 
Treasurer. 
ee 


VIRGINIA. 
Rt. Rev. H. St. George Tucker, D. D., 
Bishop 
—<$\!_————_ 0 
The Monumental Church, Richmojd, 
Virginia. 

To all the Clergy and to all Pranches 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary of Rich- 
mond and Vicinity: 

Greetings: 

On Sunday, February 10, at 4 P. M. 
at the Monumental Church, 1226 East 
Broad Street, there will be a special 
Memorial Service for Dr. Rudolf B. 
Teusler, Founder and Director of St. 
LLuke’s International Medical Center, 
Tokyo, Japan, who died last August. 
Before going to Japan, Dr. Teusler was 
a resident of Richmond and a member 
of the Monumental Church. Ttsigs 
therefore, fitting that some appropri- 
ate recognition of his life and work be 
made in this city and in the church 
where he worshipped. This memorial 
service is for all the Richmond congre- 
gations, and it would be anpreciated 
if special notice be given at the Auxili- 
ary meetings and at the church services 
on Sunday morning. The speakers will 
be Dr. John W. Wood, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Department of Foreign Mis- 
sions of our Church, and Bishop Tucker. 

-The clergy are requested to be pres- 
ent and take part. Bring your vest- 
ments and white stole. Bishcp Tucker 
joins with me in hoping that as many 
of the members of your congregation 
as possible will be present at this sery- 
ice. 

Faithfully yours, 
George Ossman. 


——_——0 
NEW YORK. 
Rt. Rev. Wm. T. Manning, D. D., Bishop 
Rt. Rev. A. S. Lloyd, D. D., Suffragan 
Rt. Rev. Chas. K. Gilbert, D. D., Suffragan 
—. 9 
Anniversary Week. 

The Forty-eighth Annual Dinner of 
the Church Club of New York was held 
in the Grand Ball-room of the Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria on Tuesday evening, 
January 29. This dinner is given each 
year in honor of the Bishop of the dio- 
cese. This is the one hundred and fif- 
tieth anniversary of the Diocese of New 
York and the dinner emphasized that 
important event. The guests of honor 
and speakers were: Bishop Manning, 
Bishop Budlong of Connecticut, and Dr. 
Francis Parkman, Headmaster of St. 
Mark’s School, Southborough, Mass. Mr. 
Edward K. Warren, President of the 
Club, presided. Colonel George W. 
Burleigh was Chairman of the Dinner 
Committee, which was composed of 125 
members. 

The Rev. John F. Steen, D. D., rector- 
emeritus of Ascension Memorial Church, 
New York City, is the oldest living cler- 
gyman in years of service in the Dio- 
cese of New York. On January 6, Dr. 
Steen celebrated his ninetieth birthday. 
He was ordained deacon on June 9, 
1867; and advanced tto the priesthood 
on February 7, 1869. He was in charge 
of Ascension Memorial Chapel from 
1870 to 1895, at which time the Chapel 
became Ascension..Memorial Church, 
with Dr. Steen as its first rector. He 
continued as rector until 1923, when he 
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resigned and became rector-emeritus. 


St. James* Parish, New York City, 
celebrated its one hundred and twenty- 


fifth anniversary on Sunday, January 
27. The Rt. Rev. James H. Freeman, 
D. D., Bishop of Washington, was 


preacher at the eleven o’clock service. 
At the eight o’clock evening service, 
which was attended by the combined 
congregations of St. James and the 
Church of the Holy Trinity, the 
preacher was the Rev. ZeBarney T. Phil- 
lips, D. D., rector of Epiphany Church, 
Washington, and Chaplain of the U. S. 
Senate. At the evening service the 
guilds of the parish marched in pro- 
cession, led by the four choirs. The 
Rev. Horace W. B. Donegan, rector of 
St. James’ Church was instituted as rec- 
tor on May 21, 19338. 


Another outstanding event of the An- 
niversary Week was the great parish 
dinner held at the Hotel Pierre on the 
evening of January 31, at which the 
Bishop of the Diocese was the guest 
of honor. Among the speakers at the 
dinner were the Bishop and the Hon. 
George W. Wickersham. 


The Diocesan Bulletin of New York 
for January, carries the news that the 
diocese has accepted $200,000 as its 
goal for the National Council during 
1935. An equal amount is also needed 
for the Diocesan Budget for 1935. The 
goal was adopted at a representative 
gathering of clergy and laymen for all 
over the diocese, at the Synod Hall 
on December 10. This meeting was 
called by the Bishop of ‘the diocese to 
consider the goal the diocese would set 
for itself. 


The Laymen’s Club of the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine has entered the 
journalistic field with the publication 
of ‘News Items’. The Publications 
Committee of the Laymen’s Club is re- 
sponsible for this new paper. Mr. Eric 
Wilder is Chairman of the Publications 
Committee. The circulation of ‘‘News 
Items’’ is limited to the Laymen’s Club 
membership. 

D. E. K. 
— 
LEXINGTON 
Rt. Rev. H. P. A. Abbott, D. D., Bishop. 
>———_—_— 0—-—_ _- 
Fortieth Annual Convention. 

The fortieth annual convention of the 
diocese was opened in the Church of 
the Good Shepherd, Lexington, the eve- 
ning of January 29, with a sermon by 
the Rey. Frank Nelson, D. D., of Cin- 
cinnati. The most important item in 
Bishop Abbott’s annual address deliv- 
ered after the celebration of the Holy 
Communion, was the section entitled, 
“Possible Consolidation of Dioceses,” 
“T am jealous that the Diocese of Lex- 
ington should give the lead to the 
Church in this much mooted movement, 
if at all possible, and if it be in ac- 
cordance with the wish and will of this 
convention,’’ Bishop Abbott said. H¢ 
had been in correspondence with Bishop 
Woodcock of Kentucky, who has ap- 
pointed a committee in his diocese to 
meet with a committee from Lexington, 
which was appointed later in the con- 
vention. These committees are in- 
structed to consider the possible con- 
solidation of the two dioceses in Ken- 
tucky, and to report to their respective 
diocesan conventions in 1936. Bishop 
Abbott concluded, ‘‘The cause is so 
worthwhile, that the two bishops have 
been willing to make in anticipation 
their unselfish contribution towards its 
successful prosecution,’ which is their 
expressed intention of resigning. when 
and if. consolidation, is approved, that 

»a@ new diocesan may be elected by such 
a merged diocese. 
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The Rev. Herman Page, of St. Paul’s 
Church, Dayton, Ohio, was the special 
speaker at luncheon on the thirtieth 
and thirty-first, and his addresses con- 
stituted the chief inspirational feature 
ot the convention. He spoke on the 
question, ‘“‘Are we Christians, merely by 
inheritance, or Disciples of Christ, in 
the most active sense of the phrase?’’ 

Members of the Standing Committee 
were re-elected, including the Rev. E. 
'W. Baxter, who had been elected earlier 
to complete the unexpired term of the 
Rev: R. J. Murphy, who has left the 
diocese. 

Provisions for reviving The Diocesan 
News, monthly diocesan paper, were 
made. A special committee to consider 
the future of the Mary K. Williams 
Home, diocesan orphanage, was ap- 
pointed with power to act. 

The most important business of the 
convention was the passage of a com- 
plete set of revised canons for the dio- 
cese. Obscurities and redundancies 
were clarified and eliminated. Most 
striking of all is the additional author- 
ity conferred upon the bishop, espe- 
cially the power of absolute veto in the 
selection of rectors henceforth. 

Richard C. Patton was ordered dea- 
con before the business session on the 
thirty-first. He will reside in Corbin, 
Ky., assisting Archdeacon Catlin. 

Financially, the diocese is in a more 
hopeful condition than during the past 
three years. 

G. R. Madson. 
OO - OO - —-— 
WYOMING 
Rt. Rev. Elmer N. Schmuck, D. D., Bishop 
Oo —_ 
The New Dean of St. Matthew’s Cathe- 
dral. 

Bishop Schmuck of Wyoming an- 
nounces that the Rev. Goodrich R. Fen- 
ner has been chosen as Dean of St. Mat- 
thew’s Cathedral, Laramie. Until re- 
cently Dean Fenner was Secretary of 
Rural Work of the Department of Chris- 
tian » Social Service of the National 
Council. Dean Fenner was born in Bee- 
ville, Texas, and graduated from Texas 
A. & M. College with B. S. degree, and 
from the General Theological Seminary 
in 1916. He was made Deacon pby 
Bishop Lloyd in that year and Priest 
by Bishop Capers in 1916. He spent 
his parochial ministry in Texas, being 
rector of St. Philip’s Church, Uvalde 
from 1916 to 1924, and later rector of 
Christ Church, Dallas, from 1924 to 
1932. He was a member of the Stand- 
ing Committee of the Diocese of Dallas 
as well as on other important boards 
and was a deputy to the General Con- 
vention from that diocese in 1919, 1928 
and 19381. In 1918 he served as first 
lieutenant and captain in the U. S. 
army. He was active in community af- 
fairs in the City of Dallas, and was 
member of the Board of City Welfare 
of that city. In February, 1932, he 
was elected Secretary of Rural Work 
of the National Council. In 1930 he 
was married to Miss Julia Hogan of 
Dallas. 

Dean Fenner had a notable ministry 
in Texas and made an outstanding con- 
tribution to the National Church as 
Secretary in the Social Service Depart- 
ment. He brings a rich experience not. 
only to the Cathedral in Laramie, but 
to the work of the Missionary District 
of Wyoming. His previous contact in 
school and college work admirably fits 
in connection with the Cathedral 
Schools, as well as the University of 
Wyoming, which is located at Laramie. 
As Dean of the Cathedral he will also. 
be the Church’s Student Pastor among 


the unversity students, at which insti-— - 
tution Church students are in the larg: 


est proportion of probably any s 
university in the country. ..Dean)Fe 
ner began his ministry at tht Cath 
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on Sunday, January 13. Hes the au- 
thor of a forthcoming book entitled 
“The Episcopal Church in Town and 
Country,’ to be published by the Social 
Service Department of the National 
Council. 
—\!_—_—_90—____—_____ 

LONG ISLAND. 


Rt. Rev. E. M, Stires, D. D., Bishop. 
Rt. Rev. J. Il. B. Larned, Suffragan. 


Rt. Rev. F. W. Creighton, S. T. b., Suf- 
fragan., 
OO ———_ 
Upturn in Long Island. 
The Diocesan Council of Long 


Island, in its financial report for 1934, 
shows a slight upward turn in contri- 
butions after a decided downward trend 
for five preceding years. In 1934, the 
gifts of our congregations applicable to 
the quota amounted to $115,232; in 
1933, to $113,292. Though the in- 
crease over last year is small, yet it 
is encouraging to find an increase af- 
ter five years of steady decline. The 
peak was in 1928, when the contri- 
butions were $195,110. 

The contribution of Long Island to 
the National Council in 1934 was $51,- 
003.48, which was a thousand dollars 
above our promise of $50,000. The 
amount of our gifts for the Church’s 
general program has, of course, fallen 
off since 1928; but we ardently hope 
that the figure for 1934 represenes the 
low point of the curve, and that 1935 
and succeeding years will show improve- 
ment, — 


C. H. Webb. 
——_-——_ 0— —_—-——_ 
CONNECTICUT. 
Rt. Rev. F. G. Budlong, D. D., S T. D., 
O 


Convocation—Reunion. 

The Archdeaconry of New Haven met 
at St. Thomas’ Parish House Tuesday, 
January 22. Archdeacon F. S. Kenyon 
was re-elected and interesting reports 
of the Departments were received. The 
unfinished Immanuel Church, Ansonia, 
was discussed, and a strong committee 
appointed to secure its immediate com- 
pletion. After lunch, the Convocation 
assembled, and the Rev. J. F. Sexton 
was elected Dean. 

The Mid-Winter Berkeley Reunion 
was held January 23, the Rev. Humph- 
rey Beevor of Oriel College, Oxford, de- 
livered the Page Lectures on, ‘“‘Love the 
Creator, the Redeemer, the Unifier and 
the End of Life.’”” Among other speak- 
ers were the Bishop of Connecticut, 
who gave the opening Meditation, and 
Prof. F. C. S. Northrop, who called 
attention to the Philosophical and Sci- 
entific tendency to return to the idea 
of unity in nature as in pre-modern 
days. The presence of Bishop Brewster 
through the entire session was a source 
of great inspiration. 

The Rev. Floyd Appleton of Wood- 
bury, addressed the student body of 
Berkeley on January 30, on the Inter- 
dependence of Church and State as 
equally derived from the aboriginal in- 
stitution of the family. 

The Rev. Humphrey Beevor, Libra- 
rian of Pusey House, Oxford, preached 
the annual sermon before the acolytes 
of the diocese at Christ Church, New 
Haven, January 22 (St. Vincent’s Day). 
The church was filled. 

; Floyd Appleton. 
————_ —_ 9 —____—_—— 
YFENNSYLVANIA 
Rt. Rev. Francis M. Taitt, 3 T. D., Blshop 


O- —-—_ 
Bishop Moreland Assisting Bishop Taitt. 
The Rt. Rev. William Hall Moreland, 
retired Bishop of Sacramento, will as- 
sist Bishop Taitt in taking confirmation 
appointments during the month of Feb- 
ruary;) according to an official an- 


nouncement. February 3, Bishop More-~ 
land administered the rite in historic — 
old Trinity Church, Oxford, Philadel- 
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phia, at 10:30 A. M., and in St. Ga- 
briel’s, Roosevelt Boulevard, Philade}- 
phia, at 8 P. M. On Wednesday night, 
Bishop Mooreland confirmed at St. 
Mark’s, Frankford, and on ‘Thursday 
night, at the Church of the Resurrec- 
tion, Mayfair, Philadelphia. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Louis B. Runk, 
Lay Canon of the Cathedral Chapter 
and Vestryman of St. Peter’s Church, 
Germantown, conducted the eleven 
o’clock morning service, February 3, at 
St. Mary’s Chapel of the Protestant 
Episcopal Cathedral Church of Christ, 
Upper Roxborough. 

(9) 
WEST VIRGINIA 

Rt. Rev. W. L. Gravatt. D. D., Bishop. 
Rt. Rev. R. E. L. Strider, D. D., Coadjutor 

ot SE IEE Ate eee 

The Rev. Paul L. Powles, rector of 
Trinity Church, Martinsburg, W. Va., 
was elected president of the Standing 
Committee of the Diocese of West Vir- 
ginia, at Charlestown on January 24, to 
succeed the Rev. C. A. Mitchell, who 
will retire from the presidency and ac- 
tive ministry March 1. 

The Rev. John W. Gunmere, rector 
of Zion Church, Charleston, was elected 
to fill the vacancy caused by Mr. Mitch- 
ell’s retirement. 


R. H. G. 
—_———. O————“—_-— 
KENTUCKY 
Rt. Rev. C. E. Woodcock, D. D., Bishop 
OoO———-—_— 


Annual Convention. 

Owing to the serious illness and en- 
forced absence of the Rt. Rev. Charles 
EH. Woodcock, D. D., the one hundred 
and seventh annual Convention of the 
Diocese of Kentucky, meeting in Louis- 
ville, on January 23 and 24, elected the 
Rev. Dr. Henry L. Durrant, rector of 
St. Paul’s Church, as President of the 


Convention, 
The Rev. Dr. Durrant and the Rev. 
Arthur H. Austin, rector of Grace 


Church, were elected to the Standing 
Committee in lieu of the Very Rey. 
Dean McCready and the Rev. John §S. 
Douglas, rector of St. Andrew’s Church. 

A new Canon presented by the Dean 
asking the Convention to give Women 
the right to serve on Vestries was re- 
ferred back to the Committee on Can- 
ons. 

o—_— —_—_ — 
BETHLEHEM 
Rt. Rev. F. W. Sterrett, D. D., Bishop 
-——— 0 
Reading Convocation. 

The Convocation of Reading had its 
winter session at Trinity Church, Potts- 
ville, on Monday and Tuesday, January 
28 and 29. The Rev. Lyman P. Powell 
of New York City spoke of his recent 
visit to Russia, illustrated by several 
movie reels. Prof. Percy Hughes, Head 
of Department of Philosophy at Le- 
high University, spoke on Religion and 
its place in modern life, contrasting the 
views of John Dewey on the one hand 
and Pro. Whitehead and Mr. Bridges on 
the other. 


Parish House at St. John’s, Palmerton, 
Dedicated. 

On January 20, Dean Howard W. 
Diller of Trinity Church, Pottsville, was 
the guest preacher at the afternoon 
service when St. John’s new parish 
house was appropriately dedicated. The 
Friday evening before, the congrega- 
tion had its annual dinner meeting and 
party with an attendance of over 250 
people. 

The Parish House was made by ex- 
tending a room, which, when the church 
was built in 1906, was meant to house 
the Sunday School and which prior to 


the new Parish House was used for the — 


kindergarten, ‘The cost of the exten- 
sion was approximately $5,500. The 
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interior and exterior are along the same 
lines as the original church. The par- 
ish hall, which is the principal room 
in the addition, will accommodate 200 
people at dinner. A dumb waiter con- 
nects this room with the basement, 
where there is a well-equipped kitchen, 
including an electric range. Another 
large room in the basement will be 
used for club meetings, classes and din- 
ners and will accommodate seventy-five 
people. 


Union Sunday School. 

Hazard is a suburb of Palmerton. 
There is no church or Sunday school 
in the place. The Revs. George Mc- 
Kinley of St. John’s Church and Mr. 
Wetstone of the Reformed Church, Pal- 
merton, saw an opportunity for doing a 
service to this community. They have 
secured the basement of the Hazard 
High School and have organized a Sun- 
day School with a regular attendance of 
more than 200. 

The teachers come from the churches 
of Palmerton, Episcopal, Reformed, 
Lutheran, Methodist and Evangelical. 

There is a fine cooperating spirit 
among them and an increase in church 
attendance is one of the results in all 
the churches of Palmerton. The Inter- 
national Lesson Leaves are used. 

Fei ee Ee the 
RHODE ISLAND 
Rt. Rev. J. DeWolf Perry, D. D., Bishop 
2a 2) - 
Over Paid. 

The Diocese of Rhode Island closed 
the year 1934 in a very satisfactory 
condition, it was announced at head- 
quarters this week. Fifty-one parishes 
or missions equalled or over-paid their 
expectation to the amount of over $3,- 


000. The whole amount contributed 
was $64,679. Of this amount $38,807 
was sent to the National Council, 


which was $439 more than was prom- 
ised; $25,872 was retained for dis- 
bursement in the diocese—$294 more 
than was expected. Additional contri- 
butions for the deficit were received 
amounting to $7,209, making a grand 
total of $71,886. 

The result of the canvass for 19355 
shows a total contribution at the pres- 
ent time of $61,881. This is about $2,- 
100 less than last year. It is hoped 
that the latter sum may be secured. 
Sixty per cent of the whole amount, 
$37,129, will be sent to the National 
Council for the general missionary 
work of the Church, and $24,752 re- 
tained for the missionary work of 
Rhode Island. While the results thus 
far obtained do not reach the amount 
hoped for at the beginning of the can- 
vass, still, diocesan officials say, it rep- 
resents many instances of real sacrifice 
on the part of parishes. One parish 
in particular, which lost over thirty 
families, due to industrial conditious, 
exceeded slightly its contribution of a 
year ago. One small parish added fifty 
per cent to its contribution. Four or 
more added twenty-five per cent. Oth- 
ers made small increases. 'Twenty-five 
at least gave more than in 1934. 

F. W. Jones. 
SO 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Rt. Rev. Henry K. Sherrill, D. D., Bishop 
Rt. Rev. S. G, Babcock, D. D., Suffragan 
Rishop 
— —- -- 0 ——_  —— 
Junior Altar Guild of All Saints’ 
Church, Belmont, Mass. 

Much interest is centered in the study 
and work of the Junior Altar Guild of 
All Saints’ Church in Belmont, Mass. 
The organizing and instruction are in 
charge of Mrs. Ira D. Potts, the direc- 
tress. . 
- The Guild has twenty-two members. 
‘They are making a thorough study of 
the church, exterior and _ interior, 
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and of the clergy vestments, 
furniture, seasons, symbolisms, the 
sanctuary and the sacristy. At an im- 


pressive service a tew weeks ago, the 
girls were formally admitted into the 
Junior Altar Guild and had a Corpor- 
ate Communion. They have given a 
demonstration in the church of the care 
of the Sanctuary for the church serv- 
ice. They explained the symbolism and 
prepared the altar for the celebration 
of the Holy Communion. They then 
demonstrated the preparation for the 
period between services. 

Mr. Grosvenor Betts has made and 
presented to the Juniors for his daugh- 
ters, Mary and Linda Betts, a minia- 
ture sanctuary. The members of the 
Guild will make complete sets of hang- 
ings and linens for the vesting of the 
miniature altar. This small sanctuary 
will be valuable in the instruction for 
altar service. 


The Juniors will take care of the 
work in the sanctuary under the super- 
vision of the Senior Altar Guild mem- 
bers. 


—— Qe a 
ATLANTA. 
Rt. Rev. H. J. Mikell, D. D., Bishop. 
0: 


Training Course for Counsellors. 

Miss Dorothy May Fischer, National 
Young People’s Secretary, conducted a 
week’s training course for Counsellors 
of the Young People’s Service League 
of the Diocese of Atlanta, the week of 
January 28. The classes were held at 
All Saints’ Parish House, Atlanta, Ga. 

Representatives from the City Union 
Service Leagues met Miss Fischer Tues- 
day afternoon for a conference, at 
*~which the young people presented their 
problems. 

Young people from the entire Diocese 
«of Atlanta gathered at All Saints’ 
Church Sunday evening, February 3, 
for a joint meeting at which time Miss 
Fischer spoke. 

This is the first Counsellors’ Train- 
ing Course to be sponsored by the dio- 
cesan officers, Robert M. Bandy, the 
president, announced. 


()--- 


MISSISSIPPI 
OuB. Bratcon, D D., Bishop 
M. Green, D. D., Coadjutor 


o—_————_ 


The One Hundred and Highth Annual 
4 Council. 


‘The One Hundred and Highth An- 
nual Council convened in St. Paul’s 
Church, Meridian, on the ‘evening of 
January 22. Unusual for Mississippi, 
the delegates went to the Council in 
the midst of one of the biggest snows 
we have-had in a long time. However, 
the warm hospitality of the rector, ves- 
try and congregation of St. Paul’s made 
all forget the weather conditions. 

At the opening service addresses 
were made by the Rt. Rev. Theo. Du- 
Bose Bratton, D. D., LL. D., and the 
Rt. Rev. Wm. Mercer Green, D. D. The 
Rev. Val. H. Sessions, D. D., was re- 
elected as Secretary of the diocese; the 
Rev. R. E. MacBlain was elected Assist- 
ant Secretary; Mr. C. W. Wachenfeld, 
Treasurer of the Council. 

The Corporate Communion of Coun- 
cil was held on the morning of January 
23. The Rt. Rev. Theo. DuBose Brat- 
ton was the celebrant, the Rt. Rev. Wm. 
Mercer Green read the Ante-Communion 
Office. The Rev. W. G. Christian the 
Epistle, and the Rev. Val H. Sessions 
the Gospel. 

The Council, from the standpoint of 
numbers, was one of the smallest ever 


Rt. Rev. T. 
Rt. Rev. W. 
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held, on account of the weather con- 
ditions, and sickness on the part of 
many. But the fellowship, cooperation, 
unity—such expressions gives a picture 
of one of the outstanding Councils held. 

The reports from all departments of 
the work were encouraging. The name 
of the Field Department was changed 
to ‘‘The Department of Field and Evan- 
gelism.’’ 

A very outstanding resolution was 
passed concerning the Negro work: 

“Resolved, That this Council notes 
and approves the relatively large part 
which our Colored congregations have 
had in the Every Man’s Offering, and 
hails it as an earnest effort of further 
progress toward the goal of seli-sup- 
port, which goal must be kept always 
in mind for our Colored congregations.”’ 

On the second evening of Council, 
interesting and timely addresses were 
made by the following: Miss Mary L. 
Newton, ‘‘All Saints’ College, Vicks- 
burg’”’; the Rev. Duncan M. Gray, “‘The 
Relations of the Church to the College 
Student’; the Rev. John L. Sutton, 
“Mississippi Children’s Society”; the 
Rev. Joseph Kuehnle, ‘‘The Spiritual 
Objective of the Department of Field 
and Evangelism.” 

Another encouraging 
passed: 

“That this Council give its approval 
and pledge its cooperation to the plan 
and objectives of the Forward Move- 
ment of the Church; and that the Sec- 
retary of the Council be instructed to 
advise the Presiding Bishop and Na- 
tional Council of this action; and that 
the Field Department be requested to 
assume the leadership of this Forward 
Movement in the Diocese of Missis- 


resolution 


‘sippi.”’ 1 


The Council also approved of the pe- 
tition from Prof. Strange in charge of 
Okolona Industrial School, our school 
for Colored youth, which was for coop- 
eration in their efforts, including the 
raising of funds to build a new dormi- 
tory. 

The 1936 Council will meet in St. An- 
drew’s Church, Jackson. 


Val. H. Sessions. 
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MARYLAND. 
Rt. Rev. E. T. Helfenstein, D. D., Bishop 
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Pi Alpha Fraternity Institutes New 
; Chapters. 

On Thursday, January 24, the Su- 
preme Council of the Pi Alpha Fra- 
ternity instituted at the Maryland Alpha 
Chapter House, St. Mary’s Church, Bal- 
timore, of which the Rev. W. Owings 
Stone is rector, two new chapters for 


St. Michael and All Angels’ Church, 
Baltimore, and one eaeh for Trinity 
Church, Elkton, Md., and St. Mark’s 


Church, Aikin, Md. The last two chap- 
ters are in the Diocese of Easton, mak- 
inf this the fifth diocese in which the 
fraternity is represented. The other 
four are Harrisburg, West Virginia, 
Central New York, and Maryland. Fif- 
ty-two men in all were initiated, includ- 
ing the Rev. Dr. Don Frank Fenn, rec- 
tor of St. Michael and All Angels’, and 
his assistant, the Rev. Albert H. Frost, 
and Dr. J. ‘Warren Albinson, who is 
in charge of the work at Elkton and 
Aikin. 

The instituting officer was the Rey. 
Arthur G. W. Pfaffko, founder of the 
Fraternity. There were close to one 
hundred members of the Fraternity 
present at the small banquet which was 
served after the institution. 


A. A. Hughes: 
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TENNESSEE. 

Rt. Rev. Thos. E. Gailor, D. D., Bishop. 
Rt. Rev. J M. Maxon. D. D., Coadjutor 
——_ (e} SE eEEEie 
Annual Convention, 

The one hundred and third annual 
Convention of the Diocese met in St. 
Paul’s Church, Chattanooga, January 
23 and 24, and the annual Convention 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary and the 
Daughters of the King were held in con- 
nection with this convention. The af- 
ternoon and night preceding the Con- 
vention was given over to the Diocesan 
Department of Religious Education un- 
der the Chairmanship of the Rev. Al- 
fred Loaring-Clark. His talk stressed 
the need in our churches of a well- 
thought-out program of religious edu- 
cation, and mentioned the need of a 
diocesan secretary of Religious Educa- 
tion. He outlined some of the re- 
sources and opportunities of the Church 
Schools and for the benefit of leaders 
in Religious Education in the parishes 
sketched in brief outline the ideal set- 
up for the parish, indicating the em- 
phases necessary in the various age 
groups. Following his talk, Miss Annie 
Morton Stout, the Provincial Secretary 
for Religious Education, presented 
some ideas on the necessity of trained 
leaders. She mentioned a resolution 
which the Young People had passed in 
their Provincial Convention the past 
summer, asking for trained counsellors. 
She hailed this as an encouraging sign, 
counsellors, having hitherto been taken 
on sufferance. Mrs. Nicolson, Dioce- 
san Counselor for Y. P. S. L., and the 
Director of Camp Gailor Maxon, pre- 
sented the whole idea of the Diocesan 
Camp and its place in the religious de- 
velopment of the individuals of our 
churches and of the schools fostered 
by those churches, 

At 8 P. M. of that same day the De- 
partment of Religious Education pre- 
sented the moving picture, “The New 
World,’ by which so many were given a 
new conception of the work of the 
Church, when it was shown in General 
Convention. 

After routine business elections were 
held with the following results: 

New members of the Bishop and 
Council: Clerical—the Rev. Lyle G. 
Kilvington, Cleveland, Representative 
from East Tennessee; the Rev. Henry 
Bell Hodgkins, Columbia, Representa- 
tive from Middle Tennessee; the Rey. 
Dr. W. J. Loaring-Clark, Jackson, Rep- 
resentative from !'West Tennessee. Lay 
—J. B. French, Chattanooga, Repre- 
sentative from East Tennessee; Geo. T. 
Finegan, of Nashville, Middle Tennes- 
see; McClelland Joy, Memphis, Repre- 
sentative from West Tennessee. Negro 
Representative, the Rev. Hugh F. Mer- 
rill, of Columbia. The three directors 
of the Episcopal Endowment Corpora- 
tion, whose terms expired this year, 
were re-elected: Charles Nelson of 
Nashville, Russell C. Gregg of Mem- 
phis, and William Whaley of Knoxville. 
Z. C. Patten, President of the Commer- 
cial National Bank of Chattanooga, is 
President of the Corporation. 


The Bishop’s Address. 

In his opening address Bishop Gailor 
was outspoken in criticism of the old 
economic order, to which some highly 
privileged people look back with long- 
ing, and challenge his people to set be- 
fore themselves the goal of a more 
nearly Christian social order. His ut- 
terance was of sufficient importance to 
be written up in the magazine, ‘“Time’’. 

Discipleship. ; 

The Rev. Charles Clingman, D. D., 
addressed the Convention Wednes y_ 
evening on ‘Discipleship’’—the yo> . 
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hearers went away not feeling more 
comfortable, but more determined to 
make their discipleship real. 

Reports from the parishes and mis- 
sions on the Every Member Canvass 
were not encouraging. The quotas ac- 
cepted fell far short of the minimum 
amount needed to carry on the work of 
the Diocese of Tennessee’s share of the 
work of the National Council. The 
Bishop and Council was ordered to 
make a special effort to meet this sit- 
uation. Consequently the Department 
of Program has planned a series of re- 
gional conferences to be held in Mem- 
phis, Jackson, Sewanee, Nashville, 
Knoxville, Johnson City, and Chatta- 
nooga, between now and February 2.0. 
The Bishop and Council is to meet again 
on March 4, to receive returns from 
these conferences and to make plans 
accordingly. 

Plans are being made for the wide 
use in tthe Diocese of the Forward 
Movement’s Lenten folder on ‘‘Disciple- 
ship.” 

E. P. Dandridge. 
— fe) 
NEBRASKA. 

Rt. Rev. E. V. Shayler, D. D., Bishop. 
0 
Christian Organization. 

Dr. Fred Clayton, rector of All Saints, 
Omaha, subjected a recent speaker at a 
Forum at the Y. W. C. A. to criticism 
in a sermon last Sunday. Quoting 
from a newspaper report of a lecture, 
Dr. Clayton said he felt he should make 
a slight protest. The reference said, 
“We must start with human needs, not 
with God, not with revelation, but with 
human experience.”’ Dr. Clayton added, 
“We cannot throw everything over- 
board and start all over again. We 
cannot have religion without God.’ He 
criticized the speaker for this utterance 
in an institution which is maintained 
by the people of Omaha as a Christian 
organization, established to keep alive 

the spirit of God. 


The Rev. George St. George Tyner 
has begun publication of an attractive 
parish bulletin, which is mimeographed. 
The cover design is a picture of St. 
Paul’s Church, and the first page is 
a fine picture of the cross on the» gable 
of the church, with rays of light shin- 
ing upon it and two doves flying down 
in the rays. The other two pages are 
devoted to parish news. 

; W. J. H. Petter. 


0 
CHICAGO. 
Rt. Rev. George Craig Stewart, D. D., 
Bishop. 
O 


Award Crosses of Honor. 

For the first time an award of Cross 
of Honor goes to a layman. He is 
Angus §. Hibbard, prominent Chica- 
goan, and leader in numerous Church 
affairs. His selection is announced by 
Bishop George Craig Stewart, along 
with four other awards made in connec- 
tion with the ninety-eighth annual con- 
vention of the diocese, February 4, 5 
and 6. 

In making the award to Mr. Hib- 
bard, Bishop Stewart’s citation de- 
clared his ‘‘buoyancy, vitality and 
boundless energy are witness to his pe- 
rennial youth,” and further termed him 
a “creator of new ideas to meet old 
problems; constructive builder of the 
Kingdom of God in business, in club 
life and in the church.” 

Mr. Hibbard is chairman of the De- 
partment of Publicity of the Diocese, 
member of the Diocesan Council, past 
president and director of the Church 
Club, member of the Cathedral Chapter, 
trustee of Seabury Western Seminary; 
chairman of the diocesan endowment 
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fund and of the Bishop’s Pence Com- 
mittee. 


Others to receive the Cross of Honor 
award are: the Rev. Dr. George H. 
Thomas, rector of St. Paul’s Church; 
the Rev. William B. Stoskopf, rector 
Church of the Ascension; the Rev. 
Gowan C. Williams, rector, St. Mark’s 
Church, Glen Ellyn; the Rev. Quinter 
Kephart, priest-in-charge, St. Paul’s 
Church, LaSalle. 

Each year five crosses are made by 
the awards committee for distinguished 
service to the Church in the Diocese 
of Chicago. Until this year the awards 
have been limited to the clergy. 


—_————-0 
MICHIGAN 
Rev. Herman Page, 
————9 
Parish Institute. 


A Parish Institute on Religious Edu- 
cation was held recently in St. Mary’s 
Church, Detroit, beginning on Thurs- 
day, January 24, and concluding with 
Choral Evensong at five on Sunday, the 
twenty-seventh. The leaders included 
the Rev. R. E. Charles, rector of Epiph- 
any Church, Detroit; the Rev. C. C. 
Jatho, rector of St. John’s, Royal Oak; 
Miss Elizabeth §. Thomas, Diocesan Di- 
rector of Religious. Education; Miss 
Beatrice Bennett; the Rev. L. H. Cone, 
rector of the parish; and the Rt. Rev. 
Herman Page, D. D., Bishop of the dio- 
cese. Ten sessions were conducted in 
the four days; rather intensive, but an 
excellent method of arousing the in- 
terest of the entire parish. 


Rt. D. D., Bishop 


“Michigan Day.” 

Special observance was made, in a 
number of the parishes and missions 
in the State of Michigan, on Sunday, 
January 27, of the National Cathedral, 
which signalized that day as ‘‘Michi- 
gan Day” in their services. Special 
prayers were offered at the National 
Cathedral for the State of Michigan 
and its three dioceses; the political rep- 
resentatives, at Washington, from the 
State were invited to attend the serv- 
ices; and the Michigan flag was car- 
ried in the procession. In Michigan, 
prayers were offered for the Cathedral 
and its work. The State of Michigan 
is the first to sponsor a Sunday in the 
National Cathedral under a program 
that will eventually include all the 
States of the Union. 


——$$_$__—__9 —___———_- 
LOUISIANA 
Rt. Rev, James Craik Morris, D. D., Bishop 
——_—_o0—_———_- 


Annual Session of Council. 


The ninety-seventh session of the 
Council of the Diocese of Louisiana 
convened in Christ Church Cathedral, 
New Orleans, from January 22 to 24, 
inclusive. Preliminary meetings were 
held, with committee meetings in the 
morning and afternoon. An inspira- 
tional hour was held at night, the Ven. 
G. L. Tucker, D. D., delivering an ad- 
dress on ‘“‘Louisiana’s Part in the Sewa- 
nee Vision’, followed by a pageant en- 
titled, ‘“‘The Holy Grail’. The Coun- 
cil opened on January 23, with a cele- 
bration of the Holy Communion, the 
sermon was preached by the Rev. Chas. 
EB. Shaw, rector of Christ Church, Cov- 
ington. At this service the Junior 
Choirs of the city churches, consisting 
of about 125 persons, rendered the 
musical portion. Business session was 
held at ten o’clock A. M., the Rev. S. 
L. Vail, rector of the Church of the 
Annunciation, being re-elected Secre- 
tary, which was followed by appoint- 
ment of committees and reports of va- 
rious boards. 
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The Finance Committee presented its 
report at the afternoon session, show- 
ing all expenses of the diocese paid for 
the year 1934; $1,500 paid on loans, 
and a balance brought forward. Of 
sixty-nine parishes and missions, forty 
paid their assessments in full. The 
budget and assessment as submitted by 
that committee were adopted. The 
Bishop read his annual address at the 
night session, which was an able and 
most interesting report, showing the 
diocese to be recovering from the de- 
pression and the outlook very promis- 
ing. Due to the efforts of the Bishop’s 
committee of laymen the indebtedness 
of the diocese was reduced by slightly 
over $4,300. Following the Bishop’s 
address, elections took place resulting 
in the Standing Committee being re- 
elected, composed of the Rev. Matthew 
Brewster, D..D., Rev. S. L. Vail, Rev: 
‘W.S. Black, D. D., Dr. Warren Kearny, 
W. B. Machado and A. Giffen Levy. 
Delegates to the Provincial Synod 
elected were the Ven. G. L. Tucker, 
D. D., Rev. W. S. ‘Young, Very Rev. Wm. 
Hi Nes; M29 W. Lockhart, DL DD.) Reve 
James M. Owens, D. D., Rev. S. L. 
Vail, Dr. Warren Kearny, George H. 
Terriberry, C. V. Porter, J. H. Percy, 
R. Leverich and Henry Palfrey. 

At the sessions of January 24, report 
was read by the Board of Missions; re- 
ports from the Archdeacons and report 
of Committee on the Church’s Program. 
Archie M. Smith was re-elected Treas- 
urer; Rev. S. L. Vail, Registrar, and 
H. E. Grice, Custodian of Trust Funds. 
The election of the Board of Missions 
and Board of Religious Education fol- 
lowed. 


At the night and final session, the 
Bishop read the appointments he had 
made on the various other boards and 
committees. The meeting closed witn 
devotional exercises and a quiet hour 
of prayer and meditation conducted by 
the Rev. W. Tate Young, rector of 
Grace Memorial Church, Hammond, 
which was most inspiring. The Church 
of the Good Shepherd, Lake Charles, 
invited the Diocesan Council to meet 
in that city in 1936, which was unani- 
mously accepted. The Council invited 
the Provincial Synod of the Fourth 
Province to meet in New Orleans in 
1936. This was a most harmonious 
Council, a spirit of loyalty and coop- 
eration being evident throughout the 
sessions. 


F. H. G. F. 


————_— 
MISSIONARY DISTRICT OF SALINA. 
Rt. Rev. Robert H. Mize, D. D., Missionary 
Bishop. 
O 


Bishop Mize consecrated St. Andrew’s 
Church in the Silverdale rural com- 
munity near Hays, January 13. The 
stone church, built by the men of the 
congregation, was crowded to capacity, 
with many persons unable to get in it. 
The church is in charge of the General 
Seminary’s Associate Mission at Hays. 


The report of the complete payment 
of last year’s quota of $2,000, and the 
undertaking of a similar quota for this 
year, were high marks of the Diocesan 
Convocation held at Hutchinson, Jan- 
uary 21-28. Plans were made for 
teams composed of a visiting priest and 
layman visiting all parishes and mis- 
sions in the interests of the ‘‘quota’’, 
February 6-13. All clergy of the dis- 
trict agreed to take part in this inter- 
change of missionary meetings. The 
Very Rev. John W. Day of Grace Cathe- 
dral, Topeka, addressed the Convoca- 
tion at an evening service. 

R. H. M., Jr. 
(Continued on page 22.) 
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FEBRUARY, 
2. Presentation of Christ. (Saturday.) 
8. Fourth Sunday after Epiphany. 
Fitth Sunday after Epiphany. 
17. Septuagesima. 
24. Sexagesima. 
St. Matthias.* (Monday.) 
* * * 
COLLECT FOR THE FIFTH SUNDAY 
AFTER THE EPIPHANY. 
© Lord, we beseech Thee to keep Thy 
Church and household continually in Thy 
true religion; that they who do lean only 
upon the hope of Thy heavenly grace may 
evermore be defended by Thy mighty 
power; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen, 


GIVING THANKS. 
We read that Christ gave thanks at His 
own table, 
So meekly spread and served by Hands 
divine— 
Thanks for the Covenant, new, and great, 
and stable, 
Sealed with His blood, and symbolized 
by wine. 


Oft had He given thanks in desert places 
Where crowds, at rest on soft green 
grass, were fed; 
His tender voice thrilled through the open 
spaces, 
In blessing God for love-provided bread. 


Now, in that upper chamber quietly sit- 
ting 
Again He praiseth God with fervent 
zest; 
Ah! surely it had been, for once, more fit- 
ting 
If Peter, James, or John, the thanks ex- 
pressed: 


For Christ was giving thanks as One who 
shareth 
The boons and benefits which must ac- 
crue 
From that dark Cross; 
who beareth 
An awful burden and a judgment due. 


and not as One 


But, yet we know those thanks were deep 
and glowing, 
Because a way was found His world to 
Save; 
That He—the 
flowing, 
Should taste for us the lonely Cross and 
grave. 
—Winifred A. 
(English). 


o’er- 


Sacrifice, with grace 


Iverson, in the Christian 


The Comfort of the Gospel. 

There is a strangeness in life bound 
up with its changing character, a 
strangeness ready to pass in our experi- 
ence into a sense of loneliness, a sense 
that in our life here we are never quite 
at home. Again and again this feel- 
ing is echoed in some verse of the 
Bible. In the Old Testament and in 
the New the note is often struck which 
sounds in David’s thanksgiving, when 
he had seen the preparation made for 
the building of the Temple ‘‘We are 
strangers before Thee and sojourners 
as were all our fathers: our days on 
earth are as a shadow, and there is 
none abiding.’’ 

This voice of the Bible is the voice 
of humanity. It speaks within us as 
the verdict on the unhappiness and 
losses and calamities which we ex- 
perience. 
and: mystics who have known so well 
_the insecurity, the instability, the es- 
sential transitoriness of life. Even the 
man who plays a winning game in all 
else oyer all other foes, is playing a 
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And tims 


losing game against time. 
makes the world sadder. 

It is such a world, such a life, which 
each century, each generation, each 
person faces. Among all differences 
that remain constant, it is not that the 
world or life is in essence bad, but 
that we do not fit. That is the mean- 
ing of the protests against life to which 
some give voice, and which all of us 
at times feel; that is the meaning of 
the attempt to make man and his en- 
vironment tally more exactly. Widely 
do such efforts vary from one another, 
while they range from the theories of 
sociologists and the labors of states- 
men to that pursuit of pleasure which 
suggests that some believe that life's 
sting can be drawn if life be charged 
to the brim with whatever may satisfy 
a desire and excite a thrill. 

But it cannot be done—not in this 
way. The sting of life as of death can 
be drawn only if we can bring into it 
something which gives us security and 
victory in the face of it and over it. 
It is this power which men have sought 
in religion, and it is this which in some 
way or other religion has claimed to 
do. 

The answer of true religion to the vic- 
tory of time and change in the world 
is through a victory which has over- 
come the world, the victory of faith. 
And in the Gospel wherein we stand 
that answer rises to a high level of 
joyful thankfulness. ‘We rest on the 
friendliness of the Gospel, on its power 
to give us a home. It is this good 
news which makes the twenty-third 
Psalm the best-known and _ best-loved 
portion of the Old Testament. It is 
good news which receives its full in- 
terpretation in the last nine verses of 
the eighth chapter of Romans. The 
comfort of religion is not something to 
be despised. Such comfort must not 
become to our spirits as a drug or an 
opiate. 


There is always the note of challenge. 
But it is inhuman to overlook the vast 
need in so many lives for a Gospel of 
consolation. And into the depths of 
human needs, with their message of a 
beundless because divine, consolation, 
come such words as these: 

“Blessed be God, even the Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of 
mercies and God of all comfort: Who 
comforteth us in all our tribulation, 
that we may be able to comfort them 
which are in any trouble, by the com- 
fort wherewith we ourselves are com- 
forted of God.’’ : 

Doubtless we must beware of too emo- 
tional a religion. Piety of feeling must 
go hand in hand with sincerity of mind 
and resoluteness of will. But you can- 
not cut feeling out of life. <A true 
Gospel must come home to people’s feel- 
ings as well as to their minds and wills. 
Sentimentality in religion is a bad 
thing, but it is the corruption of some- 
thing that is good. The Bible is not 
a sentimental book, but its power is 
not to be understood unless you re- 
member what men and women have felt 
in reading or hearing it. The Word of 
God in the Bible has been to them a 
true word of consolation. Not on one 
page only have they entered into the 
experience of those who knew that God 
was their refuge. 

That divine comfort is in those pages 
an experience of the present, not sim- 
ply.a promise for the future... There 
is that. promise: ‘‘Sorrow and}; sighing 
shall flee away.” . . “God shall wipe 
away all tears from their eyes’; but 
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that is only part of the truth. The 
fullness of the truth includes the as- 
surance of God’s Presence and never- 
failing providence in the midst of all 
that can befall us. God is our God, 
not because He keeps us in them. Man 
after man in the Bible story learned that 
lesson and passed on what he had 
learnt.—Rev. J. K. Mozley, D. D., in 
Guardian (English). : 
eo ae * 
For the Southern Churchman. 
COMMUNITY VALUES. 
2. The School. 
(Upton H. Gibbs. 


When a man with a young family is 
thinking about a change in location, 
one of the first matters he inquires 
about, is the school facilities in the 
neighborhood to which he contemplates 
moving. His children’s education is a 
concern of paramount importance to 
him, and often the school situation will 
be the determining factor in his ulti- 
mate choice. The value of good schools 
to a community is a substantial asset. 
A community which shows an interest 
in its schools, by building and equip- 
ping them as they should be, shows 
that it is progressive and alive to its 
true welfare, and thus draws to itself, 
the better classes of people. The schools 
are an index to the quality of its citi- 
zens. 


Culture and Character Centers.. 

The community value of the schools 
is shown in their being centers for cul- 
ture and character building. Raw ma- 
terial in the shape of young children, 
is taken in hand, and their bodies and 
minds are trained and developed. Hdu- 
cation in the true sense of the word, 
is not stuffing a child’s mind with facts, 
but drawing out all the powers of his 
mind. Not only are his mental facul- 
ties developed, but he is also trained 
in their right use. Thus along with 
knowledge his character is formed. The 
principle of truth, honesty and obedi- 
ence are emphasized, good habits in- 
culcated and bad ones suppressed. The 
elementary rules of courtesy are also 
taught him, and respect for authority, 
for his elders and betters, as ‘‘manners 
maketh man.’’ 


Centers of Social Contacts. 

The community value of the schools 
is shown in their being exceptional cen- 
ters for social contacts. Here the chil- 
dren of all classes meet on a common 
level. When the late Theodore Roose- 
velt was President, he sent his boys 
to the public schools for this very rea- 
son. As a democratiizing influence, 
the school is unrivalled. : 

But not only for the children, do the 
schools serve in this respect, but also 
for the parents, through the Parent- 
Teacher Associations. At their meet- 
ings, “the Colonel’s lady and Judith 
O’Grady”’ find themselves sitting side 
by side, and occupied in discussing mu- 
tual interests. Outside of the school 
room they may not meet, nor recognize 
each other, but while debating school 
management and curriculum for chil- 
dren, they discover that they have mu- 
ork ideas, and are “Sisters under their 
skins.” 


Centers of Altruism. 

Again the schools are great centers 
in a community, especially rural ones, 
for altrustic work. The tax-payers ex- 
pend large sums on their maintenance, 
the chief beneficiaries being often the 
children of non-taxpayers. The ques- 
tion of financial profit does not enter 
at all or is even considered. The schools 
exist for the benefit of the children and 
the community in general, and not for. 
anyone group of individuals, "hg, 
are; also made the base for various rex 
lief projects in which th en 
services are enlisted. — 
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Centers for Americanism. 

But the ultimate object of the schools 
is tc produce American citizens of the 
right type. The schools have been well 
termed the melting pot into which chil- 
dren of all nationalities and antece- 
dents are poured. Here as in a crucible 
the foreign elements are separated anid 
the residue is formed into American 
character, pure and simple. The biog- 
raphy of the Russian Jewish girl, Mary 
Antin, affords a striking illustration of 
this fact. 

Truly then the welfare of our coun- 
try depends largely on the efficiency of 
the public schools. Their maintenance 
and excellence must be kept up at all 
costs, or without them America will 
cease to be a democracy. 

* * * 
For the Southern Churchman. 
PATTERNS. 
Anne Reiley Nesom. 

We live in a patterned world 
From the depths of the infinite hurled 
And set speeding, silently whirled 
Along the appointed invisible track. 
As out of chaos each object sprang, 
Resisting dumbly what held it back, 
The chorus of nature joyously rang 
In praise of its patterned form, 
Each element true to a norm; 
The lichen, the leaf, the crystal of snow, 
The heart of a bud, the worm aglow, 
The minerals hidden from sight 
Till quarried and brought to light, 
And treasures revealed by the lens in time, 
All styled to patterns of space and clime 
To serve some use or rite. 


The latest pattern maker is man; 

He fashions and alters as privileged heir; 

Assembling parts and choosing a plan, 

Constructing here, destroying there, 

Till exhausted like children at play 

Who drop their balls or clay 

To chase a shadow, to idle, or sleep; 

The man who pauses to look must weep 

At the havoe around him; disasters untold! 

While before him are still fine patterns of 
old; 

Will he gather the bits of priceless things 

And merit the triumph devotion brings? 


Happy Sally, the Little Scotch Woman. 

Had I been to see Happy Sally? Well 
—no, I hadn’t. A new minister can’t 
be expected to call upon everybody in 
the first fortnight! 

I was puzzled by the trustee’s impa- 
tience. This was the third time of ask- 
ing! Surely he could not have known 
much about the weary business of un- 
packing boxes and finding new places 
for everything. 

“Worgive me!” he said, “‘if I am a bit 
of a nuisance. I’m keen that you should 
see her, that’s all.’’ 

I asked why. , 

“Well,” he said, ‘new ministers are 
usually a bit pensive and sore. They 
tell us about the friends left behind, 
and the difficulty of readjusting—that’s 
the word isn’t it? Now, a visit to Happy 
Sally will cure all that sort of thing 
_ in five minutes!”’ 


And then, with rare delicacy and feel- 
ing, he told me things about Happy 
Sally that made me eager to verify for 
myself his striking description of an old 
woman’s character. 

Happy Sally, he said, was a poor, 
decrepit old body, who for nearly fifty 
years had kept a jovial countenance 
under conditions of extra-ordinary 
strain. Home life had been unspeak- 
ably hard by the drunken habits of her 
husband. He was a decent young fel- 


low when she married him, but swiftly, 


degenerated under the paneful influ- 
ence of workmates. He became a com-~ 
mon’ brawler, ‘behaved like a maniac, 
and for weeks at‘d stretch made” fer’ 
life°one long martyrdom of mental dis- 
tress. And yet she never uttered a word 
eens him, beyond an occasional ex- 
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pression such as ‘“‘Puir fellow; he’s his 
own worst enemy, and mae frien’ a nae- 
body!” 

She had to cope also with physical 
ailments, which got worse as she got 
older. In fact she was just a bundle 
of infirmities. Yet her indomitable 
spirit never gave in. She had been 
known to chuckle with a sort of derisive 
delight when the doctor discovered 
some fresh malady! 

“And now,’ said my friend as he 
finished his story, ‘‘take Philip’s advice 
to Nathaniel, go and see!’’ 

I went without a moment’s delay. 

As the door opened to my knock the 
old lady met me with a radiant face, 
though her figure was nearly bent 
double with rheumatism. I had heard 
the shuffling of feet along the passage, 
and in the ordinary way should have 
expected to see a face dull with anx- 
iety and pain. I gave an involuntary 
gasp before a countenance wreathed 
with smile, as when one gets a mouth- 
ful of frosty air after leaving an ef- 
fete atmosphere. 

“The new meenister?’’ 
Without waiting for 
took my hand in her 
and said: “It’s real kind o’ ye to call 
so soon. Why, ye must surely have 
allowed yersel’ time to unpack your 
belongin’s. But come in, there’s nae- 
body to interrup’; an’ we can have a 
bit crack by the fire.’’ 

She led the way to the kitchen, pulled 
an old armchair round by the fireplace 
for my use, and, seating herself in a 
rocking chair, looked me full in the 
face and said: ‘“‘Now, meenister, ye'll 
likely be wantin’ to hear my experi- 
ence, seein’ as I’m one o’ your new 
flock.’’ 

“Indeed I do,’ J replied, ‘‘but first 
let me inquire concerning your health.’’ 

“Well,” she said, “I’m noan varra 
weel, ye know. I hobble aboot the hoose 
as weel as I can, but that’s naething to 
boast ower. Ye see, I’ve got house- 
maid’s knee, and the rheumatics in my 
shoulder, and the damp doesna’ seem 
to agree wi’ me. But, bless the dear 
Lord, He knows, and I’m not laid up 
in bed wi’ it, like some puir folk. Eh, 
meenister, but we live in a warold 0’ 
marcies!”’ 


Before I could sympathize with her 
housemaid’s knee, she was off again. 

An’ then, ye just hear for yourself 
that my chest is a bit wheezy. Bron- 
chitis is noam such a cheerfu’ thing, and 
the cold winds tuch the spot. jsut, 
heart alive! What’s bronchitis, so long 
as it doesna’ interfere wi’ me eatin’ an’ 
sleepin’? Sometimes I’ll admit it does, 
and then I put a wee fire in my bed- 
room, and watchin’ the flicker on the 
walls helps the lang nights to pass 
finely.” 

The old soul was wheezy, and I felt 
great pity for her, but could not get a 
word in edgeways to tell her so. 


“An’ then,’’ she continued, ‘“‘the doc- 
tor says my heart is shaky—in fact, 
full o’ disease—an’ will stop short one 
o’ these days without much warning. 
But what if it does? Old Sally will be 
in gloryland in a twinkle!” 

There was an unmistakable chuckle 
in her throat as she said excitedly: 
“Meenister, isn’t it gran’ to have the 
prospec’s o’ a Christian?” 

I could not suppress a smile. Indeed, 
her hilarity was contagious, in spite of 
the pain she was in. 

“My experience, meenister,” she said, 
‘is just bright wi’ promise. My heart 
is full o’ Christ, as the hymn book says, 
an’ langs its glorious Master to declare. 
I mind thé ‘days: 0” revival when 'f'was 
brought in.’ . “ews oof | 

““But you’ve not had it all smooth 
sailing?’”’ I managed to say. 


she asked. 
an answer, she 
shriveled fingers 
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“Na, na! I’ve had it verra rough.” 
She lowered her voice as she said: ““Ye 
see, My man’s niver taken to religion. 
He’s a puir slave to drink, an’ at times 
he raves an’ says things he wadna’ say 
an’ do if he were in his right mind. 
Ye would think he had not heart of a 
human, but just the heart of a de’il! 
T’ll no deny my lot has been bitter 
an’ lonesome, but then, meenister—’’ 

Happy Sally’s eyes filled with tears. 

“But, meenister shall I tell you 
where I’ve made my habitation through 
these lang years o’ trouble?” 

It needed no telling, but I was in no 


mood for checking the old lady’s 
speech. Truly, her lips were dropping 
honey. 


“Tell me!’? I said with emphasis. 


“The Most High!” she answered. ‘‘Ye 
ken the Word, Because thou hast made 
thy habitation; there shall not evil be- 
fall thee, neither shall any plague come 
nigh thy dwellin’. It’s a gran’ Psalm 
to reside in, is the ninety-first, meenis- 
ter! 

“Ower forty years ago I was just a 
young wife, an’ my man’s drinkin’ hab- 
its were a sair trial to me. One day, 
when matters were awtul bad, I knelt 
doon before the Buik, and my eyes just 
fell on that Psalm. Sin’ then I’ve read 
it every day. I’m no scholar, but many’s 
the crumb o’ comfort I’ve picked up 
from the table prepared for me by the 
Lord in the presence o’ my soul’s en- 
emy. The mornin’s blackness has fled 
before the Lord’s brightness. Ower 
and ower again I’ve felt the trickle a’ 
rapture in my heart, like water runnin’ 
down my face and on a hot summer’s 
day so cool and refreshin’. I’ve experi- 
enced so much o’ the dear Lord’s pres- 
ence that like them of old, I’ve just 
had to laugh outright. Ye ken the 


Buik says: Then was our mouth filled 
wi’ laughter an’ our tongue wi’ ging- 
in’. 


“Tt comes on—the laughter, I mean 
—maistly when the trouble wad lie 
heavy on my heart, and the pain o’ my 
body wad afflict me. I shulda’ be varra 
surprised, meenister, if the Lord ca’s me 
home for it, wad I now?’’ 


This is exactly what did happen to 
Happy Sally three months later. The 
iast sound she was heard to make on 
arrival at the gate of the city was a 
joyful little gurgle. As it died away 
in her throat the gates opened, and 
the old saint went through! 


Need 1 say, I felt the house invigo- 
rated? It had been demonstrated to 
me, beyond question, that grace can 
triumph, not only over physical afflic- 
tion, but also over incessant, nerve- 
racking anxiety. 


Years have gone by, but oftentimes, 
even yet, I seem to catch sight of Happy 
Sally standing on the portals of the 
new world, her heart dissolved in laugh- 
ter, and her tongue rejoicing in glad- 
ness.—The Reaper. 
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The Gauge of Love for God. 

In an engine room it is impossible 
to look into the great boiler and see 
how much water it contains. But run- 
ning up beside it is a tiny glass tube, 
which serves as a gauge. As the water 
stands in the little tube, so it stands 
in the great boiler. When the tube 
is half full, the boiler is half full; 
when the tube is empty, the boiler is 
empty. Do you ask, How do I know 
I love God? I believe I love Him, but 
I want to know. Look at the gauge. 
Your love for your brother..is the 
measure Of your love.for. -God.—The 
Sunday School Chronicle, 

* * . 

What ought " be done can be done. 
—Matt. 
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FOR THE 


CHILDREN 


WHY NOT? 
The pets we have about the place 
All come and look into my face, 
Eat from my hand, and every way 
Show the good-will they cannot say. 
They have no fear of me at all. 
However weak, however small, 
They seem to know they can depend 
On one who shows himself a friend. 


I wish that all the world today 

Would operate the self-same way. 

If animals and men could know, 

Each, that the other would but show 

Love and good-will, how it would bless 

Earth everywhere with happiness! 

This is what I would like to know; 

Why have we never made it so? 
—Girls’ World. 


For the Southern Churchman. 
‘THOSE RECTORY CHILDREN. 
Chapter VII. 

Christmas Eve. 

NMG Gs 

Christmas Eve morning was a busy 
one at the Rectory. Winnie was help- 
ing Cindy with a “makin’’”’ of tea- 
cakes. She had a pleasant part, the 
cutting of the thin dough into shapes 
with the bright tin cutters. 

‘“‘Where’s our little man-cutter, Aunt 
Cindy?’’ she asked. 

“Dem chillen done tuk de man outen 
‘in de ya’d. Philip he promus’ ter 
bring um back; he say he jes’ want to 
make a mud man.”’’ 

“Oh, he shouldn’t make a mud man 
with our nice cutter!” cried Winnie, 
provoked. She ran to the back porch. 
“Philip! Bring back the man-cutter! 
You oughtn’t to play.in mud, anyway.” 

“We're havin’ fun!!’ Philip called 
back, but did not stir. He and Kent 
were over by the horse trough, busy 
in the mud where water had splashed 
out. 

“Oh, Phil, please bring it back!” 

“Will you make me an’ Kent spe- 
cial mans?” Philip answered, turning 
around and waving the cutter. 

“Oh, I reckon so, but hurry!” 

“With raisin eyes?” 

Kent came running up, Philip wait- 
ing to press. the cutter into the mud 
once more. 

“You needn’t make us special mans, 
Winnie,” said Kent, looking up into her 
flushed face, his own troubled in sym- 
pathy. 

“TJ don’t mind, Kent, there’ll be lots. 
But I jus’ don’t like a muddy man- 
cutter.” 

“7'll wash him in the horse-trough!” 
Kent cried, eagerly. 

“No, here’s Aunt Cindy. 
clean him.” 

“Put um on de railin’ dar,’’ said 
Cindy as Philip at last gave up the cut- 
ter, ‘I’ll jes’ splosh um off, den I gwine 
scrub um twel he shine lak new.’’ She 
poured a cup of water over the cutter, 


She can 


and disappeared with it into the 
kitchen, Winnie following. 
‘Tes. 2oun, hi,” Kent said: . “at's 


cold to play in mud.” 
“T know, but—oh, there’s Aunt Ann 


Cross! Have you come to get your 
Christmus, Aunt Ann?”’’ 
“An’ is that your little boy, Aunt 


Ann?’’ added Kent, as the old colored 
weman was followed from around the 
corner of the house by a small grinning 
boy. 


‘fYas, yas, chillun, he my gran’chil’,”’ | 


answered Aunt Ann Cross. ‘‘Lemme git 
inter de kitchen. I ain’ goin’ tek no 
clo’es out ter wash dis day, hit Chris’- 
mus.’ She went puffing up the steps, 
“Come on yuh, Atanner.”’ 

“What you call him?” asked Philip. 


“He got a Bible name, ‘“‘Ann Cross 
replied, taking her pipe from her mouth 


and putting it into her big apron 
pocket, for she knew she must not 
smoke inside. 

“T didn’t ever hear that name in the 
Bible,’’ Kent protested. 

“He name Simon a Tanner,’ an- 
swered Aunt Ann, “but dat too long; 
we calls him jus’ Atanner.” 

“Oh, won’t you let Atanner play with 
us?’’ cried the little boys. ‘‘Come on, 
Atanner, look at our mud men!”’’ 

Atanner followed them, silent but 
grinning more broadly. Aunt Ann 
turned to the kitchen door. 

“Howdy, Sis Cindy! Howdy, 
Winnie!’’ 

“Howdy, Sis Ann! Tek yo’self a 
cheer,” answered Cindy, waving a floury 
arm. 

“T’l] tell Mother you’re here. I know 
she’s been fixing Christmas all morn- 
ing. Just wait a minute.’’ And Win- 
nie finished the row of tea-cake-men, 
put in hasty raisin’ eyes, and ran up- 
stairs to her mother’s room. 

“Mother, Aunt Ann Cross has come 
for her Christmas.’’ 

Mother looked up. She was kneeling 
on the floor where eight or ten big bas- 
kets were ranged, bulging with good 
things. 

“Her’s is almost ready, honey. Just 
let me put in this pair of gloves—’’ 

“Are these for her, Mother? They 
look so big.”’ 

“You see, they’re lined warmly, and 
that makes them bigger. They’re only 
cotton, but they’ll keep her warm driv- 


Miss 


ing through the woods. Now the 
grandchildren’s candy. Here’s rock 
candy—’”’ 


“That’s pretty, too pretty. to eat,” 
Claire said, watching with great inter- 
est from her sofa. 

“And here’s horehound, and a candy 
cane apiece. That finishes Ann’s. I’m 
going in the carriage to take these 
others, later on. You and Dayid can 
come with me, Winnie. Uncite Danger 
can drive us and Father will be home 
then to stay with Claire.” 

“T’ll like that!’? said Winnie, run- 
ning down to tell Ann Cross her ‘‘Chris’- 
mus’ was ready. 

Winnie and Mother were well packed 
in the carriage that afternoon, with 
so many baskets that they had to sit 
close together. David sat in front with 
Uncle Danger. There would be gates 
to open and shut, so David mustn’t be 
packed in as Mother and Winnie were. 

“To Uncle Jake’s first, then to the 
Haverty’s,’’ Mother said. 

“Yas’m, yas’m,’’ answered Uncle 
Danger; ‘‘git up dar, Frank!’’ 

“Aren’t we pretty rich, Mother, to 
give so many folks baskets?” asked 
David. 

“Well, the Trent ladies helped, and 
Aunt Mollie sent me five dollars, so 
they are good baskets this year.’’ 

“You sound glad, Mother.’’ 

“There’s not a child that won’t get 
something nice,’’ Mother answered smil- 
ing. 

Winnie snuggled closer. 
you, Mother!” she said. 

At last the baskets were all taken, 
but the one for Phineas, the sexton. 
“He will be at the church,” said 
Mother; ‘‘we’ll go there; he lives so 
near he can carry it when he goes 
home.” 


“This is my last gate; I think I’ve 
opened forty!’’ David said as Uncle 
Danger stopped at the churchyard. — 

“It'll be warm in the church; smoke 
is coming from the chimneys.’ 


“T do like 
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“It was warm at the Haverty’s,’”’ Da- 
vid said, jumping out. He opened the 
gate, waited for Uncle Danger to drive 
through, shut it and came running 
back. ‘“‘But the air seemed so thick— 
tobacco and onions—whew!”’ 


Inside the church the Havertys’ cot- 
tage and its air was forgotten. Here 
cedar scented the dim aisles, festoon- 
ing the walls from window to window. 
The beautiful star, green and white, 
hung high, above the chancel arch. 
Phineas was sweeping the last bits of 
cedar, running-pine and string into his 
big dust-pan. 


“Good evening, Phineas. Uncle Dan- 
ger has a Christmas basket at the door 
for you. How lovely you have made 
the church!’’ 

“Thanky ma’am, thanky ma’am,’’ ap- 
swered Phineas, for the basket and the 
praise together. He was a tall, thin 
old colored man, quite lame, with white 
woolly head and beard. ‘‘Me an’ dem 
Ladies’ Aid fix um up. Hit ain’t look 
han’somer, not in my time.” He 
leaned on his broom, looking around, 
his face wrinkled with pleasure. ‘‘Fit- 
ten fer de Lawd Jesus ter come ter,” 
he ended. 

“Mother,’’ said Winnie, as they drove 
homeward, ‘I think if St. John had 
been a colored man, he might have 
looked like Uncle Phineas.”’ 

“T think He might,’’? Mother said; 
“there’s something of the same look 
on the faces of all who’ve been near 
to Christ for many years. Phineas has 
been sexton forty years, and since we’ve 
been here—I’m sure ever since he’s 
been here—he has made his work more 
than just work—an offering to Some- 
one he loves.’’ 

“Dat so, dat so,” Uncle Danger mum- 
bled, so that only David heard, “Brer- 
Phineas a sanctified man, yessuh!”’ 

They found Claire fast asleep in the 
big study chair while Father wrote on 
his sermon. 

“Oh, I’m glad she’s asleep!” The 
little anxious look that Mother always 
had until she saw Claire again melted 
away. 

“Um—I 
David. 

“Run call the little boys, David. We 
mustn’t be late, with the stockings to 
hang, and the tree to decorate!’’ Mother 
said. “Did the sermon get on well, 
dear?’”’ She went over to kiss Father. 


“First-class; it was quiet, and Claire 
still as a mouse. Three pages done. 
I won’t make it long; Christmas tells its 
own story,’ Father said, helping her 
off with her coat. 


David ran out, sent the little boys in 
and turned to the stable. ‘‘Need help, 
Uncle Danger?”’ 

“Jes’ lemme down a armful uh hay 
fum de lof’, will yuh, please?’? came 
Uncle Danger’s voice from within. 


David climbed the ladder, threw 
down the hay and stood leaning for a 
moment on the sill of the loft window. 
The air felt soft and still. It was quite 
dark but for stray gleams of the lantern 
below. A few flakes touched his face. 


“Snow for Christmas!” he thought. 
“Christmas is the best time! What was 
that Mother had said about Uncle Phin- 
eas? An offering! 

“TI wish I could make that of my 
work all my life—an offering, like 
Uncle Phineas, like Father and Mr. 
Craig.”’ David’s head went down on 
the rough sill. “You would be wel- 
come!”’ he said in a whisper, and did 
not know it was a prayer. a 
. SAll right up yander?” Uncle Danger 
swung the lantern up the ladder. . 

“Comin’ right down. Oh. Unc 
ger, aren’t you glad its Chris 


smell supper!’’ whispered 


— nutmes: in those little cakes. 
lay ete Wd eat. fm 
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For the Southern Churchman, 
PRIMROSES, 
Lelia Kate Poynor. 
Sweet little frolicking primroses, 
How gaily you play in the wind, 
Nodding and bowing and swaying, 
Friend giving greeting to friend. 


You make me think of fairies, 
With happy hearts and free, 

Bright and dainty and loving, 
Bringing sweet treasures to me. 


Always I’ve loved you, primroses; 
Your faces bring a feeling of peace, 

Of a joy which is deep and abiding, 
And a friendship that never will cease. 


If everyone knew your language 
So simple and plain to me, 

Friends you would claim without number; 
Of enemies none would you see. 


Beginnings of Old Colleges and 
Universities. 

The University of Moscow was 
founded in 1755 by the Empress Eliza- 
beth, and the University of St. Peters- 
burg in 1819 by Czar Alexander I. 

Trinity College, Dublin, was incor- 
porated by royal charter in 1591, 

The University of Edinburgh was 
founded in 1582 by a charter granted 
by King James VI of Scotland. 

The University. of Leyden, in the 
Netherlands, was founded by Prince 
William (the Silent) of Orange in 1575. 
Grotius, “father of international law,’’ 
is one of its famous scholars. 

The University of Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, was founded in 1479. 

The University of Jagielle, of Cra- 
cow, Poland, where Copernicus received 
his education, was founded in 1364 by 
the Polish King Kazimiers the Great, 
and endowed by Jagielle in 1400. 

The first University in the German 
Empire was at Prague Bohemia, 1348. 

The first college of the University 
of Cambridge was founded by Hugo, 
Bishop of Ely, in 1257. 

The oldest Spanish University is that 
of Salamanca, founded in 1240. 

The University of Paris was founded 
by King Philip II. about 1200. 

The University of Oxford is said to 
have been founded by King Alfred in 
872. 

The University of Pavia, Italy, was 
founded by Lothaire, grandson of 
Charlemagne, in 825, and celebrated 
its-eleventh centenary on May 5, 1925. 
—Baptist Observer. 

* * * 
Grandma’s Spice Cupboard. 

“My!” exclaimed Doris to Donald, 
one Saturday morning, ‘‘it is starting 
to rain. Feel that big drop!”’ 

“T don’t want to go indoors to play!!” 
said Donald. “It’s not half the fun.’ 

Doris started toward the back door, 
for the big drops were coming thicker 
and faster. Then as she got half-way 
to the kitchen she smelled something 


spicy. “Grandma’s making ginger- 
bread!” she called. “I don’t care if it 
does rain!”’ 


Donald skipped right after her then, 
and pell-mell into the kitchen. Sure 
enough, Grandma had her sleeves rolled 
up and was greasing a tin. But some- 
thing very fragrant seemed to be al- 
ready baking, judging by the closed 
oven door. 

Doris sniffed. 
ma?” - 

Grandma nodded, smiled, and asked, 
“How can you tell?” 

“By the good smell,’”’ said Donald. 

“That’s the spices,” Grandma ex- 
plained. “They are aromatic.’ 

“What spices are they?” asked Don- 
ald, looking | curiously into Grandma’s 
cupboard. 

“Oh, there are cinnamon, cloves, and 
Ie oe 


“Spice cakes, Grand- 
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put ginger into the gingerbread, the 
way I do in gingersnaps.” And Grand- 
ma commenced mixing a batter. When 
she put the ginger into the flour it 
began to look yellow. 

“Tell us a story,’ begged Doris. ‘It’s 
raining so we can’t play outdoors.” 

“Tt will have to be a short story, I’m 
so busy. I’ll tell you about the spices 
I am using. Guess where the ginger 
comes from!’’ 

Donald began to think about geog- 


raphy. He had heard about the spice 
islands down in the South Seas near 
India. But that was as near as he 


could guess. 

Grandma explained, “Ginger was first 
found high up in the Himalaya Moun- 
tains of northern India growing in 
places four thousand feet high. But 
now it is grown in the West Indies. 
You have heard of Jamaica ginger, 
haven’t you?” 

Doris said, ‘I know where the West 
Indies are—right down south of our 
own United States.’’ 

“The ginger root is thick like my 
finger,’’ Grandma said as she gave Don- 
ald the molasses spoon to lick. ‘“‘And 
they gather it when the stalks or stems 
of the plant wither. Then they grind 
it up, after first washing and drying 
it. It is the oil in it that makes it 
taste peppery.’’ 

Grandma put the gingerbread in the 
oven and took out a dozen little spice 
cakes. 

“Tell us about the spices in those,’’ 
teased Donald. 

“Well, cinnamon is such a nice spice 
that I use it in apple pie, too,’ an- 
swered Grandma. ‘But instead of a 
root, it is the bark of a tree. You 
have read about it in the Bible, haven’t 
you? They brought it by caravan from 
India. They call it the ‘merchandise 
of Babylon’:” 

“What kind of tree is 
Doris. 

“Tt grows twenty to thirty feet high 
and sometimes a foot and a half 
through the trunk. Outside, the bark 
is grayish brown, and inside yellow- 
ish red. There are two crops of cinna- 
mon bark. But the spring crop gath- 
ered in April is best. It is carefully cut 
off branches three to fiive years old. 
First the branches are skinned. After 
the bark is ripped off, it is sunned. It 
curls up in quills, which are stuck into 
each other like cornucopias. Then all 
are tied up into bundles as heavy as 
eighty-eight pounds each, and taken to 
market.” 

“My! I’d never think it was pow- 
dered bark from a tree to look at that 
spice box,’ exclaimed Donald, watch- 
ing Grandma now sprinkling nutmeg as 
well as cinnamon on her apple pie. 
“Where does nutmeg come from?” 

“That’s the nut-middle or kernel of 
a fruit that is found in the tropics. It 
grows now in the West Indies. But at 
first it was grown mostly in Asia, Bra- 
zil, and Madagascar. The tree is twen- 
ty-five feet high.” 

“T’d like a nutmeg tree in our yard,” 
said Doris. 

“Oh, the fruit is hard,’ said Grandma. 
“You wouldn’t enjoy eating it—even if 
it does look like a golden pear. Mace 
is another spice that comes out of the 
same fruit.’’ 

“Two spices from one fruit?” 


“Yes, mace is the fleshy envelope in- 
side the fruit that holds the nut ker- 
nel or nutmeg. It has a flavor much 
like nutmeg. Besides drying, it they 
flatten it. When ground into spice it 
looks like this—”’ 

Doris peeped into the spice box, off 


it?’”’ asked 


‘which Grandma had taken the cover. 


Mace was yellow orange.” “‘I’d never 
dream it came from a tree,”’ said Doris. 

“Citron really is a fruit,’ said 
Grandma, and she gave Donald and 
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Doris each a little spice cake with a 
strip of gummy sweet citron on it. “‘Al- 
though the citron tree is grown in 
Southern Europe and is called ‘cedrate’ 
in Germany, it grew first in the forests 
of northern India. The fruit is shaped 
like a lemon. But some of the longest 
are nine inches. It is the rind, dried, 
that you children are eating.’ 

“What are these little ‘nails’? in- 
quired Donald, discovering something 
in his spice cake. 

“A clove. The French named the 
clove from the word ‘clou’ or nail. But 
cloves are the flower-buds of a twenty- 
foot tree. They come from Sumatra 
and also from the West Indies.’’— 
Marion Brownfield, in Richmond Chris- 
tian Advocate. 

* x * 
One of Nature’s Musicians. 

Twilight has come. The chickens 
have gone to roost. The lights in the 
house have been turned on. But—the 
radio is silent. 


Through the open window one of 
Nature’s artists is sending notes as pure 
and sweet as can be made. A mocking- 
bird, somewhere in the shrubbery, is 
reveling in the beauty of its own notes. 

Have you ever been awakened in the 
dead hours of the night, when every- 
thing else was quiet and still, and heard 
the beautiful notes of some mocking- 
birds outside your window? Or did 
you know that you were listening to 
mocking-birds? 

Long before radio artists acquired 
fame, the mocking-bird was recognized 
as a musician throughout most of 
the world. His notes range the scale. 
One moment the notes may be high and 
shrill, then soft and low, then a note 
of sadness may arise, suddenly re- 
placed by one of joy, as, with a burst 
of music, he leaps into the air, then 
settles back to his perch. 


Unless you know the mocking-bird 
when you hear him, you might be 
fooled into thinking that you were lis- 
tening to another bird, for he can imi- 
tate many other birds. It is under- 
stood that a mocking-bird has been 
known to imitate over thirty different 
birds in ten minutes. 


If you want to see a real display of 
courage, just watch anyone or anything 
approach the nest containing some 
young ones. A sudden burst of scold- 
ing fury will be after the intruder. 
The mother and daddy birds love their 
little ones, and do not hesitate to de- 
fend them. If we could just under- 
stand bird talk, there is no telling what 
we would hear at a time like that. 


These nests may be found at various 
places in the shrubbery, trees, wood- 
piles, or fences, and at other places. 
Judging from the way the nest is made, 
I wonder if the birds do not have a 
knowledge of the medicinal or insecti- 
cide traits of various herbs and woods. 

Do not kiil these birds. When you 
see boys shooting at them with air 
rifles and bean shooters, tell them that 
the mocking-birds destroy many insects 
that might do harm to crops and fruits 
and vegetables. What little of these 
things the birds eat, they deserve for 
the good they do. 

And, too, their singing in the trees 
and shrubbery about the house is so 
musical, so freely given, so care-free 
and joyous, who is there who would 
not wish to protect them and make 
them feel at home in the yard? 


Someone has stated that one of the 
sweetest songs ever heard was that of 
a mocking-bird, singing, while the wind 
blew a gale, and the ocean rolled upon 
the wreck-strewn sand. In a time like 
that, who would not appreciate a bird 
with the courage and enthusiasm to 
sing in the face of danger?——Our Dumb , 
Animals. 
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Classified Advertisments and Notices 


All notices ana aavertisements, excepting positions wanted, will be inserted in 


this department at a rate of 20 cents per agate line each é 
A rate of 15 cents per line is made to persons seeking po- 
No advertisement accepted for less than 50 cents. 


to contracts of any length. 
sitions. 


insertion. Special raes 


Copy for this department must be received not later than Tuesday of the week in 
which it is intended that the first insertion shall appear. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 
See eee 


CHURCH VESTMENTS. 

Cathedra] Studio, Church embroideries, 
Altar and Pulpit Hangings. Stoles from 
$6.50. Burse ¢nd veil from $10. Surplice 
from $8. Send for complete line of pure 
Irish linens by the yard. Silks, fringes 
and gold thread. Embroidered emblems 
ready to appy. Altar Guild Handbook, 


50c. 
50c. L, V. MACKRILLE 
11 W. Kirke St., Chevy Chase, 
Washington, D. C. 


Telephone Wisconsin 2752. 
————————E——————————————————— eee” 


CHURCH LINEN. 

FINE IRISH LINEN specially selected 
for Church use. 36 inches to 54 inches 
wide, cut any length. Sample of 12 quali- 
ties on request. Mary Fawcett Company, 
812 Berkeley Avenue, Trenton, N. J 


RAZOR SHARPENER. 

SHARPENS 4NY STRAIGHT RAZOR, 
er safety razor. Guaranteed by manu- 
facturers, and I guarantee it to please 
you. 50 cents per cake, or 3 cakes for 
$1.00. I take subscriptions for all maga- 
zines published at publishers’ rates, or 
less. Scld by a wheel chair invalid, Ed- 
ward P. Broxton, R. F. D., Blythe, Ga. 


FOUNTAIN PENS. 

A FOUNTAIN PEN AT A 1933 VALUE, 
with the Spencerian quality and smooth 
writing ease famous for seventy-five 
years. Guaranteed. Points fine and me- 
dium. Colors, gloss black, green and gold, 
Burgundy, blue and black, grey pearl. 
Price $2.00. Sold by a shut-in wheel chair 
invalid. Edward P. Broxton, R. F. D., 
Blythe, Ga. 
oS ee eee Se eee 
4 THE LOOSE-LEAF PARISH LIST 
offers unique facilities as a tool for sys- 
tematic workers. Free sample sheets on 
request. Rev. H. R. Hole, Box HE, Hins- 
dale, Ills. 

——— 
PHILATELIC. } 

Wanted—Confederate and United States 
Stamps, used on envelopes. Collections 
purchased. Highest prices paid. George 
Hakes, Belvidere, Illinois. 


SITUATION WANTED. 


EXPERIENCED WORKER. WITH CHIL- 
dren desires new connection On or after 


March first. Successful with adolescents. . 


Investigation of results at present post 


invited. Mrs. Erhard, Superintendent, 
Children’s Cottages, Sayville, Long 
Island. 


DEATHS 


THE REVEREND ROBERTS COLES 
Entered into the rest that remaineth for 
the people of God, on January 17, 1935, 
in the seventy-third year of his age, ROB- 
ERTS COLES, fourth son of Peyton Skip- 
with and Julia Isaetta Coles, of Hstoute- 
ville Albemarle county, Va. 

Born during the stirring scenes of the 
War Between the States and named for 
his young kinsman, Roberts Coles, of 
Philadelphia, whose heroic life was sacri- 
ced at Roanoke Island, he seemed marked 
from his birth for a life of more conse- 
erated service than that of those who had 
preceded him in the long line of Skipwith 
and Coles. 

From his earliest years he was markedly 
truthful, conscientious and dependable, 
and as he grew to maturity the impres- 
sion that he was born for his Master’s 
service deepened into conviction, and he 
gave himself freely and unreservedly to 
the ministry of the Episcopal Church in 
which he wrought faithfully in many par- 
ishes for nearly forty-seven years, the 
first and longest being twenty-two years 
at Jenkintown, Pennsylvania, where he 
greatly endeared himself to the people by 
his cheerful and loving service. 

Even as a youth, he felt the urgent need 
of more laborers in the Master’s vineyard, 
and with his voung cousin, Robert Carter, 
of Redlands, devoted his vacations to min- 
istering to the spiritual needs of the neg- 
lected people of the Ragged Mountains. 

He lived to be his mother’s vaunted 
“Tower of Strength”, his family’s refuge 
in time of stress and sorrow, the comfort 
of the aged and distressed, and through 
his joyous sympathy, a welcome compan- 


ion of youth. In passing to his reward 

he has left his sons the goodly heritage 

of a spotless name and his widow a cher- 
ished memory of loyalty and devotion. 
JENNIE P.BUFORD. 

Winston Salem, N. C. 


Personal Notes 


Mission at Grace Church. 

During the week of January 20-27, 
the Rt. Rev. Irving Peake Johnson, 
D. D., Bishop of Colorado, held a most 
successful Mission at Grace Church, 
Charleston, §. C., which attracted a 
great deal of interest. Bishop John- 
son is considered one of the ablest and 
most original preachers in the Ameri- 
can Church, 


Rector Injured. 

The Rev. Robert Crawford, rector of 
St. Barnabas, Omaha, fell on the icy 
sidewalk in front of his home last week 
and is receiving treatment for an in- 
jured knee at Clarkson Memorial Hos- 
pital. The Rev. G. St.G. Tyner con- 
ducted service at St. Barnabas Sunday 
in his place. 

Priest in Hospital. 

The Rev. Cleon E. Bigler, rector, All 
Saints’ Church, Western Springs, II1., 
underwent a major operation at St. 
Luke’s Hospital, Chicago, January 28. 
He is reported as on the way to recov- 
ery. 

The Rev. 


George Ralph Madson, 


Paris, Ky., has accepted the chaplaincy ° 


of Margaret Hall School, of the Order 
of St. Anne, Versailles, Ky. This is in 
addition to his present parochial work. 
For the past few months he has been 
acting chaplain. 

The Rev. Morton C. Stone, formerly 
Chaplain of the City Mission Society at 
Wiltwyck, West Park, is now assistant 
sea eee at Christ Church, Bronxville, 

The Rev. Albert J. Hambret, Jr., as- 
sumed his new duties as rector of Grace 
Church, West Farms, N. Y., on Janu- 
Ary: 1. 

Two Clergymen Instituted by Bishop 
Taitt. 

The Rev. Frank Cox, called to the 
rectorship of the Church of the Re- 
demption, West Philadelphia, as suc- 
cessor to the late Rev. Robert J. Mc- 
Fetridge, was instituted Wednesday 
night, February 6. On February 8 the 
Rev. Edmund Bacon Wood was insti- 
tuted as rector of St. Timothy’s Church, 
Roxborough, where he succeeds the 
Rev. G. Herbert Dennison, who re- 
signed last October. Bishop Taitt offi- 
ciated at both institution services, re 
spectively. 

Mr. Cox is a native of Philadelphia, 
and was educated at the Episcopal 
Academy in that city, the University of 
Virginia, and the Virginia Theological 
Seminary. He was assistant at Cal- 
vary Church, Germantown, before ac- 
cepting the call to the West Philadel- 
phia Parish, and had also served as rec- 
tor in Bromfield Parish, Virginia, and 
as rector of the Memorial Church of the 
Ascension, New York City. Mr. Clem- 
ent S. Lowber, rector’s warden of the 
Redemption, presented the keys to Mr. 
Cox at the service. 

Mr. Wood was born in Staten Island, 
New York, and was educated at the old 
DeLancey School in Philadelphia, since 
merged with the Episcopal Academy; 
St. Stephen’s College, New York, and 
the General Theological Seminary. In 
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becoming rector of St. Timothy’s 
Church, he returns to the parish in 
which he first served as an assistant, 
following his ordination by the late 
Bishop Garland. Prior to his call to 
St. Timothy’s, Mr. Wood was rector of 
St. Mark’s Church, Clark Mills, New 
York. Mr. Edgar F. Massey, rector’s 
warden to the Roxborough Parish, pre- 
sented the keys to the rector at the serv- 
ice, - 
Calls Accepted. 

Canon Hiram R. Bennett, rector of 
Christ Church, [Williamsport, Pa., Dio- 
cese of Harrisburg, has accepted a call 
to be rector of St. John’s Church, Wil- 
mington, Delaware. He will go May 1, 
1935. The Rev. Mr. Bennett is an hon- 
orary canon of St. Stephen’s Cathe- 
dral, Harrisburg, Pa., a member of the 
Executive Council of the Diocese, and 
Chairman of the Committee on Canons. 
He has been rector of Christ Church 
since 1923. ; 

The Rev. Francis D. Daley, rector of 
St. Paul’s Church, Lock Haven, Pa., 
Diocese of Harrisburg, has accepted a 
call to be rector of St. Luke’s Church, 
Altoona, Pa. (Harrisburg). He will go 
March 1, 1935. Mr. Daley has been 
rector of St. Paul’s, Lock Haven, since 
June 3, 1934, and was formerly rector 
of the Church of the Epiphany, Balti- 
more. 


CONFIRMATION 
PAPERS 


By 
CANON F. E. HOWITT 


Confirmation and Baptism. 

. Baptism and the Christian Covenant. 

. The Baptismal Covenant—Repentance. 

f oo Bee re Covenani—Faith snd the 
‘sith. 


. The Baptismal Covenant—The Faith. 
The Baptismal Covenant—Ohbedience. 
The Lord’s Supper. 

The Means of Grace. 


ONOa PONY 


. 


A series of informing pamphlets compiled 
by Canon F. E. Howitt. They have an in- 
estimable value in instructing thosa who con- 
template membership in the Church, and for 
impressing the already confirmed with the 
sacredness and meaning of this holy ritual. 


Price, single pamphlet, each......... 5 cents 
mplete set of eight..............25 cents 


Order from 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN 
COMPANY 


Richmond, Va. 


“The Old Testament lives for me now 
as never before.” 
—Bishop Francis J. McConnell. 


“Should be read by every Christian and 
Hebrew teacher and pastor through- 
out the land.” 

—Dr. S. Parkes Cadman. 


“You formulate, in a most penetrating 
way, the relationship of religion to 
reform.” : 

—Professor Kemper Fullerton, _ 
Oberlin College. 

“So interesting that I could not put it 

down.” i ; 
—Professor E. A. Ross, 
University of Wisconsin. 


GOD AND THE © 
SOCIAL PROCESS. 


BY LOUIS WALLIS—author of Socio- 
logical Study of the Bible. Religious 
Book Club _ Selection—354 page’ 
cloth-bound, $2.00; postpaid, $2.15. — 


The University of Chicago Press — 
5750 Ellis Avenue—Chicago. 
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ORDINATIONS. 
Priest. 

The Rev. Harvey Daniel Butterfield 
was advanced to the priesthood, Feb- 
ruary 3, 19385, in the Church of the 
Good Shepherd, Rosemont, Penn. 
Bishop Taitt, acting for the Bishop of 
Vermont, officiated at the special serv- 
ice of Ordination. Br. Butterfield wil! 
at once enter upon his duties as assist- 
ant to the Rev. W. P. S. Lander, rec- 
tor of the Good Shepherd, Paris. Mr. 
Butterfield, who is a native of Burling- 
ton, Vermont, and is a graduate of the 
General Theological Seminary, was or- 
dained to the diaconate by Bishop 
Booth of Vermont, in May of last year, 
and before being called to the Rose- 
mont Parish, was Vicar of St. Mary’s 
Chapel, Carle Place, Long Island, a pa- 
rochial chapel of the Church of the 
Advent, Westbury, Long Island. 

The Rev. Edward R. A. Green, dea- 
con, was ordained to the priesthood by 


the Rt. Rev..-Herman Page, D. D., 
Bishop of Michigan, in St. Peter’s 
Church, Tecumseh, Michigan, on the 


morning of Thursday, January 17. A 
luncheon to which the clergy of the 
diocese had been invited was served in 
the Parish House following the serv- 
ice. The sermon was preached by the 
Rev. C. L. Ramsay, rector of St. Paul’s 
Church, Jackson, and the candidate was 
presented by the Ven. Leonard P. Hag- 
ger, Archdeacon of the Diocese. 

Mr. Green is a native of Michigan, 
having entered the ministry from St. 
Paul’s Church, Lansing. He was edu- 
cated at the Michigan State College and 
the Seabury-Western Theological Semi- 
nary at Evanston, Illinois. He was or- 
dained to the Diaconate by Bishop Page 
last June, and assumed charge of St. 
Peter’s Church, Tecumseh, on Septem- 
ber 1. 

Richard C. Patton was ordained to 
the diaconate by the Rt. Rev. H. P. 
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Almon Abbott, Bishop of Lexington, 
January 31, 1935, at the Church of the 
Good Shepherd, Lexington, Kentucky, 
during Diocesan Convention. He was 
presented by the Ven. Gerald H. Catlin, 
whom he will assist, and reside at Cor- 
bin, Ky. The sermon was preached by 
the Rev. J. Wilson Hunter. 


The Rev. Winfred Pipes Jones, grad- 
uate of the University of Mississipps, 
and the Virginia Theological Seminary, 
was ordained deacon by the Rt. Rev. 
Theo. DuBose Bratton on January 8, 
1935, in St. Paul’s Church, Woodville, 
Miss. At ten o’clock John Ackland 
Jones, a son of the newly-ordained dea- 
con was baptized by the Bishop. At 
10:30 the Ordination service began. Mr. 
Roger Jones, a brother of the candidate, 
was the organist; the Rev. Joseph 
Kuehnle, rector of Trinity Church, 
Natchez, preached the sermon; another 
brother, the Rev. Giraul M. Jones, read 
the Litany; the Rev. T. B. Clifford, rec- 
tor of the Church at Woodville, pre- 
sented the candidate; the Rev. Cecil B. 
Jones, another brother of the candi- 


date, administered the chalice to the 
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new deacon. Immediately after the 
service, all the visitors were entertained 
at dinner in the home of the deacon’s 


parents in Woodville. The Rev. Mr. 
Jones took charge of the Winona 
Field the first of February. 

Deaths. 


The Rev, William Francis Parsons 


died on Wednesday, January 238, 1935. 
Services were held in the Chapel of St. 
John the Baptist, Rose Hill, Portland, 
Connecticut, Friday, January 25, at 11 
AD evi 


ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 


MATURING AT FACE VALUE AT AGE 60 OR 65 


“An Padowment policy combines investment with life insurance. The contract 


runs for a specified number of years, premiums to be paid during this period only. 


The policy then matures at face value, the proceeds going to the insured. Upon 


the insured’s death prior to the normal maturity date, the face value is paid im- 


mediately to the beneficiary. 


This form of insurance protects the future economic welfare of the individual 


insured and, also, protects his family in the event of his death. 


For further information and rates, write to the 


CHURCH LIFE INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Educational 


The General Theological 
Seminary 


CHELSEA SQUARE, NEW YORK 


The next Academic yesr begins on the last 
Wedneeday in September 

Special students admitted and Graduate 
Courses for graduates of other Theological 
Seminaries 

The requirements for admission and other 
articulare can be had from THE DEAN, 
Tichelaes Square, New Vork. N. ¥ 


SHENANDOAH VALIEY ACADEMY 


Certificates accepted by universities, 
colleges, West Point, Annapolis. The 
Academy’s experienced teachers, cultural 
atmosphere. limited numbers, military 
discipline enable it to prepare boys toa 
succeed in college. For catalogue write: 
Col. B. M. Roszel, Supt., Winchester, Va. 


ST. MARGARET'S SCHOOL 


TAPPAHANNOCK. VIRGINIA. 


A Church School for girls. Boarding 
Department limited to 70. Colleeg Pre- 
paratory Course and Intermediate Grades. 
Athletics. Very moderate cost. 

Country life and simplicity without iso- 
lation. Beautiful grounds on Rappahan- 
nock River. Three dormitories for differ- 
ent stages. 

EDITH LATANE, Headmistress. 


ST. CHRISTOPHER'S === 


A Church Boarding and Day School 
Healthful, beautiful and his- 
toric surroundings. Boarding De- 
partment limited to 50 boys. Rate, 
$650. Reduction to sons of clergy- 
men and missionaries. Illustrated 
catalogue on request. 
REV. C. G. CHAMBERLAYNE, 
Ph. D., LL. D., Headmaster, 
Richmond, Virginia. 


The Virginia Theological 
Seminary 


ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 
For catalogue and other information, 
Address THE DEAN 


The Beckford School 


WOODSTOCK, VIRGINIA. 

A school for younger boys. Second 
frade through Junior High School. On 
modern farm in Shenandoah Valley. Sum- 
mer camp. Limited enrollment. Fifty 
dollars monthly. 

EDMUND BURKE WHELAN, 
Headmaster. 


The Bishop Payne 
Divinity School 


The accredited Seminary of the Church for 
training colored men for the ministry. The 
curriculum covers the full course for Deacons 
and Priest’s Orders. The degree of D. D. 
ewarded. 

Fer catalogue and information, apply to 

Rev. F. G. Ribble, M. A., D. D., Dean 
Peteraburag. Va. 


The Episcopal Theological School 


Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Affiliated with Harvard University. 
Dean H. B. Washburn, 3 Mason Street. 
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THOUGHIS for the 
THOUGHTFUL 


“Nothing so dishonors the cause of 
God as self-righteousness.”’ 


“Trust your heavenly hunger rather 
than your earthly logic.’’ 


Immeasurable is the highest! Who but 
knows it? ; 

And yet a human heart can perfectly 
enclose it. 


—Richard Whitwell. 


In the last analyss, directly or indi- 
rectly, the world has to trace nearly 
all of its great ethical and spiritual 
achievements to the Church. 


We must sell all that we have, we 
must part with the last rags of our 
belief in our own goodness before we 
can enter into the Kingdom of Heaven. 
—KExchange. 


“The streams that turn the machin- 
ery of the world rise in solitary places.”’ 


Our task is not to be imprisoned by 
things, nor to escape from them, but 
to consecrate and use them as what 
they are, the sacraments of God.— 
Raven. 


The argument that the deepest needs 
of human nature have their satisfac- 
tion in reality may rest on faith. It 
does. But it is not unreasonable. It 
is the faith that the world has a mean- 
ing, that man is not a freak of nature. 
—Selected. 


Turn the noblest end or ideal that 
you can see into action, and at its 
highest level. So will the life change 
and grow; what is cloudy will become 
clear; what is hesitating will become 
convinced; what is unredeemed will 
become purposeful; what is weak 
strong; what is little large; what is 
old new—looking unto Jesus, the Au- 
thor and Perfector of our faith.—Rev. 
EH. M. White. 


All effort for humanity comes of the 
golden rule. The essence of the golden 
rule is the Gospel of Jesus of Nazareth. 
—J. N. Figgis. 


Whatever the Lord wants His peo- 
ple to know and believe the pastor 
ought to know and believe. What- 
ever the Lord wants His people to do 
the pastor ought to do.—Mackey. 


The Gospel to me is true: I am con- 
tent to perish if it be not true. I risk 
my soul’s eternal fate upon the truth 
of the Gospel, and I know no risk in 
it.—Spurgeon. 


There is no doubt whatsoever that 
we all of us should consider far more 
seriously than we do whether we are 
giving in due proportion to the serv- 
ice of Christ. How many Christian 
people are prepared to sell out for the 
missionary cause, or for building 
churches in the new centres of popula- 
tion? The stewardship of money 
should enter far more into our calcula- 
tions than it does at present. 


Christ Church School 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY, VA. 

A country school for boys; well located. 
College preparatory, moderate cost. Per- 
sonal attention; scholarships. Apply to 
Wm. D. Smith, Jr., Headmaster( for infor- 
mation, Christchurch, Va. 
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The Ewart’s Cafeteria 
EXCELLENT FOOD 
REASONABLE PRICES 


Richmond, Va. 
112-114 N. 5th St. 
Norfolk, Va. 
112-114 Market St. 
Washington, D. C. 
522, 13th; IN. W. 


FLOWERS BY WIRE EVERYWHERE 


115 E Main St. 
24 EK, Grace St 


Royal Laundry 


BAND BOX DRY CLEANERS 
UNEXCELLED LAUNDRY 
and Cleaning Service 
Richmond, Virginia. 


L. T. CHRISTIAN 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR 
Boulevard-Park and Patterson Avenue 
Richmond, Va. 

Office Never ( s08ed 
Prices to meet depressed conditions 


Edwin §. Gorham, Inc. 


Publishers and Booksellers. 
Established 1900, 
Church Literature and Art, Bibles, 
Prayer Books and Hymnals, Devotional 
Books, Parish Requisites. 
Catalogues and Information on request. 
18 West 45th Street, New York. 


Some Important Facts in 
English Church History 


EXAMINED AND REVIEWED 
By 
REV. W. P. WITSELL, D. D. 


This 1s an illuminating and instruc- 
tive review of the history of the Epis- 
copal Church in England from the ear- 
liest records, with commentaries on the 
book with the above title compiled by 
the Rev. C. L. Wells, D. D., of Sewanee, 
Tenn. 


As a digest of the records of the es- 
tablishment and. growth of the Church; 
its maintenance and continuity of exist- 
ence as an independent religious body 
amid the vicissitudes of early English 
politics, and efforts of outside interfer- 
ence, this review affords a valuable 
fund of information to churchmen. 

In pamphlet form, = 
Price, 25 cents ind 
For sale by 6rd 
SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN CO. 
Richmond, Va. 


DESIGNED FOR THE PROMOTION OF PRACTICAL PIETY, THE 
5 DIFFUSION OF RELIGIOUS AND GENERA 
INTELLIGENCE, AND THE MAINTENANCE OF THE PRINCIPLES OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
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RT. REV. PHILIP COOK, D. D., LL. D., 


Bishop of Delaware, 
President of the National Council. 


SEPTUAGESIMA. 


Word Studies. 


Mr. Editor: 

In your valued paper of January 19, 
1935, appeared a review by Kenneth 
Mackenzie of ‘‘Word Studies in the 
Old Testament,” by B, A. M. Schapiro, 
678 Bible House, New York City. (Fit- 
ty-cent edition.) 

A copy (Vol. No. 1) of this remark- 
able work came into my hands a few 
weeks ago. I have read it with in- 
tense interest. The depth of meaning 
in a familiar sentence that we have read 
over hundreds of times, never dream- 
ing of its hidden value, until Mr. Scha- 
piro throws the searchlight of his 
knowledge of Hebrew on it, is truly 
wonderful, thrilling and awe inspiring. 

For example Gen. 1:1. ‘‘In the be- 
ginning.’’ Those words contain a dec- 
laration of the Trinity, Father, Son and 
Holy Spirit, in just that order. Each 
Hebrew letter has a deep meaning aside 
from its contribution in forming a 
word, and under Mr. Schapiro’s skillful 


touch, the Scripture begins to reveal 
added majesty and authority. It was 
not Moses speaking, but “the Lord 


spake unto Moses saying.’ Highty-two 
times it is recorded ‘‘The Lord spake 
unto Moses’? (not to mention all the 
other Prophets). 

In these days when the Verbal In- 
spiration of the Scripture is so vocifer- 
ously derided, this startling revelation 
of the new depth of hidden meaning of 
every word, reveals the Mind and Hand 
of God, as “Holy Men of Old Spake 
as they were moved by the Holy Spirit.” 
It is awe inspiring. 

Hidden from us all these centuries, 
because no Hebrew scholar has taken 
the trouble to search out and set these 
things in order before us. Truly we 
can say, “But unto us God revealed 
them, through the Spirit, for the Spirit 
searcheth all things, yea, the deep things 
of God.” 1 Cor. 2:10. 

Important as are the findings of the 
archaeologists to confirm the ‘Word’, 
nothing can compare with these new 
revelations of the hidden meaning of 
the text. Verily, “Thou hast magni- 
ace rang ua eta above all Thy name.” Ps. 
138: 2. 

This series of ‘Word Studies” should 
be in the hands of every Bible believer. 
“The things that are revealed belong 
baa us and to our children,”’ Deut. 29: 
29. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LITERATURE 


Following the Improved 
INT. UNIFORM LESSON TOPICS 
QUARTERLIES and PAPERS 


Samples on Application. 
Address 


UNION GOSPEL PRESS 


Box 6059 Cleveland, Ohio 


NOTICE—The ‘Bible Expositor and 


WWuminator,”” an Advanced Quarterly of. 


192 pages, in monthly. parts but still 
a Quarterly, price 30 cents a quarter. 
$1.00 a year, payment with order. 


Sample lesson on pita a a 
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“T have yet many things to say unto 
you.” John 16:12. Surely our Blessed 
Lord the Jehovah of the Old Testament 
is speaking a last word, in this uncov- 
ering of His own Word for our edfii- 
cation and comfort in these days of 
apostasy, doubt and unbelief. 

An appreciation from a layman, 

J. A. Werner. 

Charlottesville, Va. 


Usury. 
Mr. Editor: 

One great mistake which is now crip- 
pling the Church is the prevailing opin- 
ion that civilization can be saved by 
religious individualism. We should have 
learned, by this time, that in attacking 
social problems, individualism, whether 
economic or religious, is as impotent as 
a rope of sana. 

The disastrous consequence of this 
heresy is three-fold: the Church has 
lost moral leadership; our well-mean- 
ing President Roosevelt is allowed to 
grope deeper into the dark jungle of 
depression; and 25,000,000 American 


‘citizens are being shamefully pauper- 


ized. 

In the midst of this cruel chaos, in- 
tensified by innumerable nostrums 
hawked from every side, ‘‘the one thing 
needful” is unheeded. A voice, sad but 
gracious, is pleading as it did nineteen 
hundred years ago: “Ye will not come 
to Me, that ye might have life.” 

Our Blessed Lord suffered cruicfixion 
for teaching a social Gospel. And one 
of the major tenets of that Gospel was 
the denunciation of usury at any per- 
centage. From Moses to Christ and on 
for the first one thousand years of 
Church history, usury was, stigmatized 
as the enemy of humanity. Indeed the 
Hebrew language has pilloried usury 
as a venomous crime by employing the 
same word nashak for both usury and 
the bite of a serpent. Hence, the sig- 
nificance of the term employed by both 
John the Baptist and Christ, in con- 
demning a moneyed aristocracy: ‘Ye 
serpents, ye generation of vipers.”’ 

But can we afford to abolish usury 
and thus knock the bottom out of our 
whole banking system? Can the 
Church disentangle herself from modern 
capitalism? 

“Yes,’’? is the answer of saints, apos- 
tles, prophets, martyrs. Some tempor- 
ary inconvenience may ensue, but it 
will be followed by the realization that 
the yoke of Christ is infinitely, lighter 
than the present insufferable yoke of 
mammon., 

James L. Smiley. 

Annapolis, Maryland. 
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Courage in The Church. 

The Septuagesima Season gives us the note of cour- 
age for our studies and our behavior. Courage has 
been the quality most needed for the last five years, for 
it has certainly been true, as the President said, that 
the worst thine to fear is Fear. 

In the Church we do need courage always, but in a 
world that is not altogether Christian we have to use, 
in a time of crisis, more courage than is usually evi- 
dent. We must, for instance, be courageous enough to 
point out unchristian treatment of labor and yet not 
allow ourselves to merely echo economic gospel that 
happens to be the mere catchword of the moment. It 
is always easy to denounce, and sometimes it is popu- 


lar to denounce, but the Christian will always weigh 
evidence and, following the method of The Master, 


he will save his denunciations for real injustice. 


But there are other ways in which the Christian can 
use and should use courage. Have we, for instance, 
the courage to face the type of Christianity that is 
mere sentiment? That is often the hardest thing for 
laymen or clergymen to do. In every diocese there is 
work that has been going on for years that actually no 
longer has a place in a modern world. It might have 
had every reason to have been placed in existence fifty 
or sixty years ago, but the original reasons have dis- 
appeared and only sentiment keeps it alive today. 
Courage is needed to face realities, and if an orphan- 
age, a church, or even a ministry has outlived its use- 
fulness, it is better Christianity in the long run to 
abolish it rather than use the loyalty of the chureh 
people to support that which is not constructive. 


The hardest place for the modern Christian to use 
his courage is in his social life. It is not popular, not 
smart, to be a devoted Christian. We may have left the 
age when physical persecution was feared, but we have 
certainly an intellectual persecution. The young men 
at college and in business who believe in the Church 
have often to be most courageous, and for those who 
are, we have the greatest admiration, for they are not 
always backed up by sane or helpful behavior on the 
part of church leaders. But when the world is over- 
come through a lack of standards and ideals, we need 
those courageous enough to live as they know a Chris- 


tian should live. 


Dean Gates of New York recently pointed out some 
of the modern folly. He will undoubtedly be de- 


nounced as a Puritan and out of date, but, unless we 


| 
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_ have.a few willing to be courageous even when names 


are called, we will not have a Church with courage 
enough-to lead the people out of darkness into light. 
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The Church and Liberalism, 

There is a good bit of silly talk about liberalism. In 
the Church a number of people are either afraid of the 
term or feel that it implies all that is against their 
dearest traditions. As a matter of fact, 
most liberalizing force that ever came into the world, 
and those who follow in His footsteps are bound, In 
some sense of the word, to be liberals. 

On the other hand, delight to 
use the term liberal as applying to themselves and seem 
to feel that all who do not agree in every 
of necessity be back numbers. While unquestionably 
such serve a good purpose in at least challenging posi- 
tions and making people think, they often serve to stir 
up strife and discord. 

To every Christian there is the question as to how he 
should use that right kind of liberalism that is his by 
reason of his being a Christian. He will always find 
himself in a community that has certain standards and 
among those standards will be many that will not be 
in agreement with Christian principles. If a cheap 
liberal, he will, without studying the question, allow 
himself to make denunciations and actually hurt real 
liberal thought. As someone has said, the most dan- 
gerous enemy that real liberalism has is the liberal 
himself. 

But a more constructive way to be a liberal is to try 
and understand his community and then to try and 
lead without, as it has been said of the late Theodore 
Roosevelt, getting out of sight himself.. Leadership 
requires understanding. The modern Christian will 
have to understand the wild radical as well as the wild 
and pagan capitalist, and probably he will, in the long 
run, have a harder time with the latter than with the 
former. 

As an example of bad liberalism, we have the ex- 
ample of one of our rectors who found a plant owned 
and controlled by his own people, where a system of 
patronage had been installed that at least paid fair 
wages and guaranteed proper health surroundings to 
the workers. But our good parson was not content 
with less than the ideal at once, and without trying to 
understand the owners or talk the problem over, he 
denounced them publicly and then thought his friends 
unsympathetic when he found himself unpopular. 

On the other hand, those parsons who countenance 
evil conditions without even daring to face the owners 
and trying to persuade them of wrong and evil, have 
forgotten their role as prophets of the Chureh of God. 
But generally such admonition should be given with 
the understandmg heart of love and real liberalism, 
such as Christ demands of men. 


Christ was the 
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Church and World Problems as Others See ‘Them 


Newspaper Blood Money. 
The Christian Century, February 6, 1935, 

Mr. Elisha Hanson, counsel for the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association, has tried to defend the 
publishers’ opposition to all control of child labor by 
declaring that ‘‘the financial end of it does not con- 
cern us for one minute.’’ Who believes him? Certainly 
not the editor of the New York Daily News, who says, 
‘*When our fellow-publishers talk of freedom of the 
press they mean freedom to hire children to deliver 
newspapers before light on winter mornings, because 
children are cheaper.’’ And certainly not the editor 
of the trade weekly, Editor and Publisher, who writes 
of ‘‘that mean business of little ragged girls peddling 
papers in restaurants, gin mills and streets at mid- 
night, and of tiny newsboys sleeping on bundles of 
papers at Brooklyn bridge entrance and similar city 
hot spots. Don’t tell me—I’ve seen that spectacle for 
years! I hope never to witness it again, following the 
year of grace 1935.’’ 

Yet, it is to preserve their privilege to make money 
in such ways as this that the majority of the newspaper 
publishers of the United States are today fighting to 
block the necessary sixteen ratifications of the child 
labor amendment in the state legislatures now sitting! 
To the publishers who seek wealth on such terms we 
would say: Gentlemen, you have great control over 
the minds of our people. You may so muddle those 
minds as to win this immediate battle. But, gentlemen, 
this is blood money for which you are grasping. The 
blood is the blood of children. And if you succeed, be 
assured that the day will come when it will be required 
at your hands. 


A Gallant Pioneer. 
The Churchman, February 1, 1935. 

On February 15 will oceur the one hundred and fif- 
teenth anniversary of the birth of Susan B. Anthony, 
the great pioneer of woman’s rights who has been de- 
seribed by her biographer as ‘‘the woman who changed 
the mind of a nation’’. Women long ago won the 
right to vote in America, as they have in many other 
countries. Now, with suffrage a reality in so many 
countries and with the other collateral issues for which 
Miss Anthony fought making such rapid strides, her 
birthday is-assuming a sacred and _ historical signifi- 
cance among those who are carrying on her work. This 
year they are planning a nation-wide observance of the 
day ly radio, public gatherings, observance in schools 
and even in many cases in the pulpit. Miss Anthony’s 
present day followers, who are the beneficiaries of the 
rights which her leadership secured but which she 
never enjoyed, do not forget the long, courageous, un- 
compromising battle that she waged. Though it is not 
remembered by the present generation, Miss Anthony 
was the chief figure in one of the most historic trials 
in America, a trial where she stood criminally charged 
in Rochester, New York, with the heinous crime of 
voting. This trial which occurred within the lifetime 
of many persons now living is referred to by her fol- 
lowers as ‘‘the Dred Scott case’’ in women’s struggle 
for the ballot and her defiant justification of her act in 
a speech she made to the court is a veritable declara- 
tion of independence for women as citizens. 


Unity in Convocation. 
The Guardian, January 25. 1935. 

The Convocations of Canterbury and York have had 
before them this week proposals for closer unity be- 
tween the Church of England and other bodies of Chris- 
tians as important as any that have ever been dis- 
cussed. The proposals, in differing degrees, arouse 
alarm among some, but hope among more. Action 


must be cautious, but the opposition of anti-Christian 
forces is so powerful that there is no room for timidity 
in Christendom. The Archbishop of York went to the 
root of the matter in his trenchant answer to the eriti- 
cisms of the Scottish scheme in the Church Union re- 
port. The idea that ‘‘men are either full members of 
the historic and visible Church and therefore entitled 
to communion, as of right, on all occasions, or they are 
not, and therefore not entitled to communion on any 
oceasion’’ is an admirable example of the logical fal- 
lacy that has done so much to obscure the true mean- 
ing of Catholicism in Western Europe. The best Latin 
teaching of an earlier day would repudiate it. It is 
quite unacceptable to the spirit of Orthodoxy or of 
Anglicanism. As the archbishop said, ‘‘the crude di- 
chotomy of a logical dilemma can never do justice to the ~ 
intricate delicacy of spiritual realities.’’ There are 
large bodies of Christians who have been estranged 
from Catholic order by this repellent attitude. They 
can be won; but only by a presentation more in keeping 
with the spirit of the New Testament. 


The End of the Slums. 
The Guardian, January 25. 1935. 

The provisions of the new Housing Bill for England 
and. Wales, and of the separate Measure for Scotland, 
were published last week. For the first time over- 
crowding is legally defined. It is laid down that the 
number of occupants of a house must be small enough 
to allow of separation of the sexes, except in the case 
of husband and wife and children under ten years of 
age. T'wo persons will be permitted to live in one room, 
three in two, five in three, seven and a half (a child 
under ten will be reckoned as a half person) in four, 
In a house of five rooms ten persons will be allowed, 
with two more for each additional room. Anything in 
excess of this scale will be statutory ‘‘overcrowding,”’ 
though the size of rooms will be taken into account, 
and in rooms below normal size the permitted number 
of occupants will be reduced. Local authorities must _ 
survey the housing in their area, and after submitting 
proposals to the Ministry of Health will be obliged to 
carry them into effect. Whole areas may need to be 
redeveloped in districts where workers will have to be 
re-Loused near their work, and where necessary land 
may be acquired compulsorily at market value. The 
scheme will be financed with the aid of a subsidy from 
the State and from the local authority, and particular. 
attention is to be given to rural areas. All existing 
subsidies are to be consolidated at their present figure 
and paid into one housing revenue account of the local 
authority, which may adjust rents with the help of the 
pool. 


The Visit of MM. Flandin and Laval. 
The Record, January 25, 1935. 

The visit of the French Premier and his Foreign 
Minister to London may be expected to turn largely 
upon the Rome Pact, and the support which they wish 
it to receive from the British Government. That our 

yovernment wish the mdependence of Austria to be 
maintained may be taken for granted, but the question 
of our joining an Eastern Pact, including the Little 
Entente—Czecho-slovakia, Roumania and Yugo-slavia 
—is quite another matter. It is understood that the 
Balkan Entente—Turkey, Greece, Roumania and Yugo- 
slavia are wholly in favour of the Rome Pact. The 
whole problem of security and of Huropean peace ~ 
would be solved if Germany would agree to the Rome 
Pact, but she is not likely to do this unless specifically 
er anted equality of armaments, and indeed her back 
— now have been stiffened by her success ‘nash 
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Some Greater Aspects of Christanity 


Part I. 


It is of the utmost importance to preserve a just and 
true proportion between the minor and the larger as- 
pects of Christianity. There has been a tendency of 
late years to overlook, or to fail to emphasize, the 
greater truths and to spend most of our time and effort 
in dealing with the minor issues involved. 

The Incarnation. 

To begin with, the Incarnation, or the coming of 
Christ into the world, should be given a larger and 
more important place in human thought. For it is so 
far above any other event that has ever happened in 
human history, that it is impossible to exaggerate its 
importance. That Almighty God, the Creator of all 
things, should have condescended to enter this world 
in the Person of His Son, for the redemption of the 
human race, is so transcendent an event that the mind 
of man is incapable of comprehending its full signifi- 
cance. 

The Relation of Astronomy to the Incarnation. 

But the magnitude of this even has been far more 
greatly enlarged through the discoveries of Modern 
Astronomy. We now know that the Universe is vastly 
greater than it was supposed to be in the early days of 
the Ckureh. And this vast extension of our knowledge 
of creation necessarily gives us a much larger concep- 
tion of the greatness and power and majesty of the 
Creator. This being so, our ideas of the Incarnation 
and its importance must be correspondingly enlarged, 
just in the same way as our knowledge of nature has 
been adjusted to the discoveries which astronomy has 
made known to us. It does not seem, however, that 
such an adjustment to modern knowledge has been 
made with regard to the Incarnation. So far from its 
importance having. been magnified, the tendency has 
been rather the other way. And in many eases it has 
been regarded as a merely natural event. 

Christ’s Human Nature Fully Sage-guarded. 

’ The human nature of our Lord is amply sate-guarded 
by the record given us in the Gospels of His human 
life upon this earth, which will be read and studied 
by Christians down to the end of time. But His di- 
vinity cannot be minimized or kept in the background 
without entirely losing the true proportions of the 
Christian faith. And what is more, the human lite otf 
Jesus Christ and more especially His death, derive 
their eternal significance from a due and proper esti- 
mate of the greatness of the Incarnation. It was be- 
cause He was the Son of God that we recognize His 
voice as speaking with divine authority; otherwise His 
proclamation that ‘‘God is Love,’’ and that He Himself 
was the Saviour of the world, would have no more 
claim upon our assured acceptance than a saying of 
Buddha or Confucius. 

The Church Impregnable and Invincible. 

Christ referring to the confession of St. Peter, as to 
His Divinity, said:—‘‘Upon this rock I will build my 
Chureh and the gates of hell shall not prevail against 
it.’? St. Matt. 16:18. This implies that belief in His 
divine nature gives to His Church an impregnable po- 
sition, standing upon which she can never be defeated. 
St. John, the beloved disciple, in his first Epistle (4: 
4-5) says:—‘‘This is the victory that overcometh the 
world, even our faith. Who is he that overcometh the 
world but he that believeth that Jesus is the Son of 
God?’? Here we have an invincible weapon provided 
for His Church and for all her members, whereby vic- 
tory is assured. 

The Height of Foolishness. 4 ? 
- To venture from the foundation which Christ Him- 
ee el Ee ee ee , 


self has laid as an impregnable fortress, which is proof 
against any and every attack of her enemies, would be 
foolish indeed, and to lay aside the invincible weapon 
which gives complete assurance of victory would be as 
foolish as the other. Those who would seek to weaken 
our faith in Jesus Christ as the Son of God are not to 
be trusted with our eternal destiny. 

Human reason seems to resent the fact that it cannot 
set limits and boundaries to the thoughts of God. It 
ever seeks to bring them down to the lower level of 
the human mind; and so instead of attempting to rise 
to the contemplation of the great and mighty Mystery 
of the Incarnation, we find men reducing it to the 
human level and making it just as simple and as easily 
understood as any purely human event. Whereas the 
Mystery of the Incarnation is just as great and in- 
comprehensible to the human reason as the Mystery of 
the Divine Nature, because the Divine Nature is in- 
volved. ‘‘It is well to remember that ‘‘God hath 
chosen the foolish things of the world to confound the 
wise; and God hath chosen the weak things of the 
world to confound the things which are mighty; . 
That no flesh should glory in His presence.’’ 1 Cor. 
1 :27, 29. 


A Correction. 
The issue of February 9, 1935, third paragraph, 
third line, should read, ‘‘ And which ultimately led to 
His death at their instigation (not investigation). 


SEPTUAGESIMA. 


Today we enter upon what is termed the Pre-Lenten 
Season. The original title given was simply ‘‘The Sun- 
day called Septuagesima’’, the sub-title, or ‘‘The Third 
Sunday before Lent’’ was added in 1662. Septua- 
eesima and the two following Sundays form the second 
stage of the Ecclesiastical year. It is the preparatory 
stage for Lent, the second stage closes with Easter 
Hven, the third stage running from Easter Day to the 
Sunday after Ascension Day, and the fourth and last 
being Whitsuntide. The Collect for today is taken 
from the Sarum Missal, 1549, with the addition of the 
words ‘‘by Thy goodness’’ and the ascription at the 
end of the collect. This prayer is one of preparation 
for the season of Lent and expresses the distinctive 
notes of the Lenten Season; Confession of sin and a 
desire for deliverance from the ‘‘bonds of sin’’. In this 
short prayer we desire Almighty God to favorably hear 
our prayers, then we acknowledge our shortcomings 
and pray that we may ‘‘mercifully be delivered 
by Thy goodness.’’ There are three important thoughts 
eonnected with this prayer: First, there are certain 
things which we must observe if we would have the 
Divine Power favourably to receive our petitions. If 
we turn to the Epistle of Saint John, we there find Saint 
“ohn makes the statement, ‘‘I ask and receive because 
1 keep His commandments and do those things which 
are pleasing in His sight.’” From this we learn that our 
prayers must be those of sincerity, combined with an 
earnest endeavour to do that which is right both in re- 
gard to Almighty God and also our fellow man. If we 
please the Father of Love then we will be led to be of 
help to our fellow man. The second thought is ‘‘That 
all have sinned and come short’’, therefore we ac- 
knowledge a just punishment for our offenses, and 
confessing our sins, we turn to Him ‘‘who is faithful 
and just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from 

(Continued on page 9.) 
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Baptism and the Christian Lite 


By the Rev. George F. Cameron, Rector, St. Mark’s Church, Beaumont, Texas. 


“‘T will give him unto the Lord all the days of his 
jife.’”? 1 Samuel 1:11. 


Nothing has injured the Church more than the con- 
ception that Infant Baptist is a magical formula that 
works spells and charms over the young child, making 
him a dutiful citizen of the Kingdom whether anyone 
does anything about it or not. Somehow or other, pa- 
rents have the idea that Baptism, within itself, is quite 
sufficient; and, in some peculiar way, makes the child 
a religious being for the rest of his life. That idea may 
be a partial explanation of why parents bring their 
children to Baptism, and straightway forget what man- 
ner of service they have witnessed. To their minds it 
is a kind of spiritual prophylactic that makes the young 
child forever immune to evil; and has its parallel in the 
physical realm where one successful vaccination makes 
the patient safe for life against the ravages of some 
contagious disease. The sacrament being completed, 
why worry the mind about it further? It is not neces- 
sary to remember it, for it works regardless of whether 
we pay any attention to it. 


Later on in life, when anxious parents have found 
that Infant Baptism was not a magical formula, re- 
leasing them from all personal responsibility; that it 
did not work as easily as they expected, they make an 
indictment against the whole Church. They say they 
have tried religion and that it simply does not work; 
and they allege, in fact, a person can be as good out- 
side the Chureh as inside. And they continue with 
illustrations of other parents who, having never sub- 
mitted their children to the spiritual formula. of Bap- 
‘tism, have offspring at least no worse than their own. 


The Beginning of a Process. 


The Book of Common Prayer nowhere implies that 
the sacrament of Baptism is efficacious to the extent 
‘that, within itself, it will make a person immune to 
evil, or that of itself it will subdue an unruly child. It 
says in’so many words that. it is ‘‘an outward and 
visible sign of an inward and spiritual grace,’’ mean- 
ing that there is begun in the child a process of which 
Water is the sign. It is a means, not an end, whereby 
the child is to receive the spiritual grace. If it is not 
an act of worship, complete within itself, of what value 
is it? and how can it mean anything to the Church 
or to the child? What is the process that goes on in 
the life of the child? : 


In the first place, we notice the process is begun, not 
ended, with Baptism. It is both the hope and the inten- 
tion of the Church that a process of training is begun 
in the young child’s life and continues unto his life’s 
end. And there is nothing mysterious about this spir- 
itual educational process; it is as natural as any other 
influence that enters the child’s life. But, if this de- 
velopment takes place, the child must be kept in con- 
tact with the Church. ‘‘The things belonging to the 
Spirit’’ will not live and grow in him unless there is a 
eongenial soil and a sympathetic environment. He 
eannot ‘‘die to sin and rise to newness of life,’’ unless 
he has an opportunity to mortify the sinful affections 
and a home atmosphere conducive to the growth of the 
spirit. In the baptismal service, the infant does not 
immediately become ‘‘dead to sin,’’ nor does he 
straightway ascend to a plane of absolute righteous- 
ness. The teaching is that the service marks the be- 
ginning of a process of ‘‘becoming.’’ But the process 
does not even begin, unless the road that lies ahead is 
open. The windows of his soul must be opened and 
. kept opened. aa 


The Process Is Natural. 

Now, I say the process is as natural as-any other in 
the child’s life. The child grows physically because, his 
parents supply him with wholesome food and other 
physical necessities. He grows to physical manhood, 
which state ean be understood only in the light of the 
physieal nurture which all his life he has received. So 
with a man’s character. It does not just happen. It 
erows in accordance with the inexorable laws of life. 
But whether it grows to be a warped and twisted thing, 
or whether it grows to be a thing of beauty, depends 
upon the ‘‘process,’’ the training and environment 
through which it has gone. <A thorough student of an- 
thropology can classify men, placing them in their re- 
spective racial groups, using as his guide the maner 
and substance of speech, the habits of dress, the*social 
ideas, and the traits of character. 

So with a ‘‘member of the church.’’ It can easily 
be seen whether his parents thought of Baptism as the 
‘‘ending’’ or the ‘‘beginning’’ of the child’s religious 
life. 


; Bringing Ourselves to Baptism. 


How can that process be ‘‘begun?’’ What are its 
uractical aspects? and how can we put it into practice? 
Parents and sponsors who bring young children to Bap- 
tism must remember that they bring also themselves. 
The bringing of ourselves is a vital part of the service. 
(Were that understood, no parent would ever ask the 
minister if an unbaptized friend or relative could 
stand as sponsor at the child’s baptism.) It is practi- 
cally useless to bring a child to Baptism and straight- 
way take him back into an environment that forbids 
religious teaching. For a child to be brought up in a 
home environment, created by parents who seldom, if 
ever, go to Church, is bound to be fatal to the process 
of growing in God’s grace. Psychoanalysts invariably 
want to know the past of a patient’s life. What has 
happened to him? What slight has he suffered? What 
disappointment has he endured? What has run at 
eross purposes with his life? Literally, what is the 
background of his complexes? All these things affect 
a person’s life. Nothing just happens. There is a 
cause. And nothing can just happen at Baptism. What 
happens to the child is determined to a major degree 
by what happens to the parents and sponsors at the 
baptismal service. They are the ones who must help 
him “‘lead the rest of his life according to this begin= 
ning.’? He is ‘‘grafted into the body of Christ’s 
Church’’; but he cannot become a spiritual body, he 
cannot stand upon his own feet, unless he is given an 
opportunity through the environment and training of 
his home: life. 


Two Examples. 

Two classic examples from Holy Scripture will suf- 
fice. How do we account for the prophetic leadership 
of Samuel, his spiritual courage, the people’s esteem? 
His kindness and his justness were the fruits of alife- 
long process, and we must go beyond them to find the 
cause of his greatness as one of the makers of his na- 
tion. The real cause lies in one of his earliest expe- 
riences, all unconscious to him. That event was born 
of a devoted and consecrated motherhood. Months be- 
fore his birth he was given to the Lord by a mother in 
whose bosom the fires of the spirit burned brightly. 
Out of her heart, before ever Samuel was born, came 
this prayer: ‘‘O Lord of Hosts, if thou wilt indeed 
look on the affliction of thine handmaid, and not for- 
get thine handmaid, but wilt give unto thine handmaid — 
aman child, then I will give him unto the Lord all 

cas (Continued on page 9.) 
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The Practice of the Presence of God 


By the Rev. A. C. Zabriskie, 8. T. D. 
An Address to the Students of The Virginia Theological Seminary. 


The first function of a Seminary is to be a place 
where the Christian life is lived, where the main effort 
of people is to love God and their neighbours. 

This distinguishes it from other graduate schools— 
Law, Medicine, &¢.—whose primary funetion is to 
teach certain professional knowledge and skills. The 
Seminary must teach, must exact hard aud sustained 
work, must even try to make men realize the pleasure 
of grappling with Anselm’s ontological argument or 
the intricacies of Old Testament documentary theories. 
To serve God in this place manifestly includes making 
every possible effort to understand His revelatious. 
But for one who is to be a Christian minister no amount 
of intellectual accomplishment can be a substitute for 
a life Christian to the core, and, therefore, no amount 
of mental training is as important as practice in Chris- 
tian living. 

Our chief responsibility here is to act toward each 
other, to think and speak of each other, as Jesus would 
do in our place. For me to say this is to confess my 
own failure at my main job. We read that when the 
Word was made flesh, the chief characteristics of His 
glory noted by men were grace and truth, which I take 
it mean love and reality, genuine concern for others 
and utter honesty. Ours it is to manifest those same 
qualities in our attitudes and dealings with all we meet, 
especially those with whom we are thrown most. In 
proportion as we do so speak and act and think, we 
shall be revealers of God and agents of His purpose. 

Christian experience has shown that. there are a 
good many practices which help us greatly in the ef- 
fort so to live. It is of one of these that I wish to 
speak tonight, The Practice of the Presence of God. 

One cannot use this phrase without referring to the 
man with whom it is usually connected. Brother Law- 
rence, whose real name was Nicholas Herman, lived in 
seventeenth century France. Of lowly birth, he 
served as a soldier and footman in one of the, great 
houses: was converted quite dramatically when about 
twenty, and some thirty years later was admitted as a 
lay-brother into a Carmelite monastery. Never or- 
dained, most of his service in the order was as cook or 
servant in the butlery. Yet, he became a great spirit- 
ual director, sought out by nobles and: bishops. He 
wrote some letters which, together with) reports of 
some of his conversations, form one of ‘the spiritual 
elassies. They are published under the title, “‘The 
Practice of the Presence of God.’’ That title, which 
js the burthen of all his letters, reveals the secret of his 
life and his power. All the time and during’ every 
occupation, working, playing, reading, cleaning pots, 
suffering, he kept himself aware of God’ s, presence. 
Every act he undertook he performed as in the sight of 
God, as an offering to God, out of love for God. Things 
that could not be done in this spirit he did not do. 
Every word was spoken similarly. Even when in Bur- 
gundy, buying wine for his house and clambering all 
over boats inspecting the casks, which was very dis; 
tasteful to him, because he had no turn for business, 
and because his lameness made it necessary for him to 
roll himself over the barrels, he did it consciously as an 
act of service to God. Read his book some day. 

Value of the Practice. 

The values of this practice are as evident as they are 
Let us mention five: 

1. It brings objectivity, than which I know nothing 
mo re important for a Christian life, ;Has it ever struck 

iat this matter. of the outward- turned eye is one 
of the principal threads running through the Beati- 


budes! The blessed are ‘‘poor in spirt’’ because their 
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mind is centred on something so wholly great; ‘‘mourn- 
ers’’ because they have entered into the suffering and 
sin of the world; ‘‘pure in heart’’ because their whole 
attention is directed God-wards, undefiled by self-ref- 
erence; ‘‘hungering and thirsting after righteousness’’, 
‘*peace-makers’’—all these betoken an attitude the op- 
posite of self-centred. Mrs. Herrmann has a great 
phrase, ‘‘Setf-regard is the slum of the soul.’’ Slums 
are centres Whence spread disease and crime. Subjec- 
tivity is the breeding-ground of sin, nervous and men- 
tal diseases, instability, futility, wretchedness. It is a 
chief cause of lack of vision and accomplishment in the 
ministry. The practice of the presence of God is the 
world’s best slum-clearance project. If your mind is 
turned toward Him you ean’t remain self-centred. 

2. It enables you to express your religious insights, 
to externalize your emotions, if you prefer that bar- 
barous phrase. One of the primary laws of child psy- 
chology, my wife informs me, is not to arouse emo- 
tions that can’t be expressed; and for us who are still 
in our spiritual childhood it is equally true. A great 
emotional excitement about which we do nothing is 
positively bad; it weakens us spiritually and morally. 
We need emotion in our religion, lots of it, else we 
remain complacent and sterile; but we must translate 
that emotion into action. 

The practice of the presence of God helps us here in 
three ways. It is the strongest incentive I know to 
moral effort; it prevents us from taking out our reli- 
gion in emotion alone; it drives us to give ourselves, 
in cooperation with God’s creative will. Again, it 
helps us see what we ought to do; by providing us 
with a steady centre of reference for the decisions we 
have to make it keeps us judging of the possibilities 
open to us from God’s standpoint; it is the secret of a 
God-guided life and thereby frees us from that ‘‘human 
regard’’, as the old writers used to eall it, which so 
paralyzes Christian aspiration. And, thirdly, it helps 
us see that every activity can be made an expression of 
deepest religious emotion, that the most humdrum tasks 
ean be fit ways of putting into actions our profoundest 
insights, if they are the things God wills. It shows us 
that we don’t have to wait for some great cause in 
order to express our discipleship, but that the duty at 
hand can be made an offering of love to our Father and 
a sacrifice for our brother’s sake. It saves us from the 
delusion of so-called activism and delivers us from the 
wastage of emotionalism by directing our energies into 
immediate tasks. 

These two things together mean that the practice 
saves us from that unreality which outsiders sometimes 
feel in ministers, and also from that romanticizing sen- 
timentality which withers away when brought into 
eontact with the more difficult tragedies of life. 

3. The practice of the presence of God gives us - 
courage, comfort, staying power; and in the last analy- 
sis, what are love and life but spiritual staying-power? 
Isn’t the chief difference between love and its counter- 
feits spiritual permanence? If you are aware that God 
is with you, that He is deeply concerned for your work, 
and that it is His work which you have undertaken, 
then you can earry on quietly, despite obstacles, dis- 
appointments, apparent failures, betrayals. You are 
delivered from interior unquietness, from the fretful- 
ness of incompleted tasks—and how many tasks we 
cannot complete—from the despair and the impatience 
which are equally destructive of Christian spirit and 
Christian accomplishment. You ean carry on with 
serenity, with that controlled energy which is the hall- 
mark of deep souls, with that carelessness about your 
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popularity or prestige or comfort, which is the emanci- 
pation most of us need pretty desperately. All of 
which is to say that the practice of the presence of 
God brings interior peace, poise, perspective, the long- 
range vicw which underlie any constructive work for 
God’s Kingdom. How badly they are needed in fev- 
ered days like these! 
Seeing as God Sees. 

This discipline compels one to that careful, candid 
self-examination, at regular and not too frequent inter- 
vals, which is necessary for growth in Christian living. 
This is something completely different from introspec- 
tion. We need to take stock of ourselves periodically, 
to survey our actions and words, our motives and atti- 
tudes, from God’s point of view that we may know 
wherein we are falling away from that quite definite 
standard toward which we ought to be progressing. 
The examination ought to be detailed and concrete, it 
ought to be made with reference to a definite pattern. 
This delivers it from the largely emotional self-depre- 
ciation which results from a vague general repentance 
and which is spiritually deadly because usually untrue. 
If you are aware of God’s presence you can’t help try- 
ing to look out at the world through His eyes, and that 
includes yourself occasionally—not too often but in- 
evitably at regular intervals. If you look at yourself 
from His perspective you will see yourself truly. You 
will see much that is humiliating, for your sins will be 
very clear and also much that uplifts you, for you will 
see your possibilities and your worth to God. 

Lastly, this awareness of God enables you to see 
other people more as God does. One looks at them 
realistically ; one sees their faults and weaknesses, their 
powers and potentialities, their value to God. Ob- 
viously, this will mean a truer sympathy and a greater 
capacity to help, because the love will not be blinded by 
sentimentality. You will learn to understand both 
what they are and what they can become, and you will 
try to bridge the gap. Bishop Gore once said that for 
years in his early ministry it was impossible for him 
really to love many people when he first met them, or 
even to like them. Only after he had brought his atti- 
tude toward any given person into line with God’s by 
praying for him and considering him sub specie aeter- 
nitatis could he overcome natural prejudices. That is 
true of lots of us, though we usually are not so candid 
about admitting it. The consciousness of God’s pres- 
ence is as a shield and buckler, when it comes to ful- 
filling the Second Great Commandment. — 

The Need of Discipline. — 

The practice of the presence of God means the effort 
to keep aware all the time of God’s presence and to do 
everything one does for His sake. Prebendary Carlile 
was talking to a young friend once who asked him 
about his devotional habits. Said the grand old man, 
““Well, really I haven’t any habits. You see it’s a love- 
affair between us all the time.’’ That represents a de- 
gree of spiritual maturity immeasurably beyond ours, 
but it also is a perfect example of the thing I am talk- 
ing about. 

How does one get that way? How does one attain 
to living constantly in His presence? For almost all 
us mortals it involves daily discipline over many years. 
I know no way of attaining it, or spiritual maturity in 
any of its other. manifestations, except unfailingly 
steady discipline for years and years—even as I know 
of no way of attaining high mental growth or artistic 
skill other than by long, steady discipline. No greater 
mistake can be made than that of thinking that the 
spiritual life can be unregulated or that one can rely 
on pure spontaneity. That mistake is the principal 
reason why so many Christians, often ones who are 
conspicuously accomplished in other spheres, remain 
babes spiritually. If we would reach the stage where 
awareness of God forms the background of our whole 
life, where we converse with Him easily and fre: 
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quently, where spontaneously we act and think in 
Christly fashion, most of us have got to work for it 
every day from now on. The reason why those of us 
who are older than you have made so pitifully little 
progress along this line is that we have not worked at 
it with sufficient intensity of purpose. 

The first essential, I think, is to begin every day with 
an adequate period of meditation and prayer. You 
cannot be consciously thinking of God all the time. You 
have no moral right. to do so, because if you are to do 
properly the jobs you undertake—be they studying, 
writing sermons, pastoral work—your whole attention 
has got to be concentrated on those jobs, and part of 
our moral obligation is to do the jobs we undertake 
as well as we possibly can. That means that the aware- 
ness of God has got to be, in Bishop Brent’s phrase, 
‘‘the canvas on which our whole life is painted’’, it 
has to be in the background of your mind rather than 
in the foreground most of the time. If this is to happen, 
you must immerse yourself in the realization of His 
presence so vividly at the start that its effect will last 
all the day long. To change the figure, God’s presence 
has got to be so deeply impressed upon you at the out- 
set that nothing can rub the impress out—even as a 
coin which has been subjected to the die in the mint 
retains the figure then stamped upon it through all 
sorts of vicissitudes. Nothing that I know of so allows 
God to put His impress upon you as waiting upon Him 
in silence, thinking profoundly and leisurely about 
Him, talking to Him—in other words, listening, medi- 
tation and prayer. 

Such a period early in the day usually needs to be 
supplemented by a couple of others, similar in nature 
though briefer, somewhere about midday and in the 
evening. Most of us, because of our immaturity, can- 
not safely dispense with such subsequent times of quiet 
recollection. | 

Between these periods we need to turn our minds 
God-ward as often as we can; to offer to Him the things 
we are doing; to readjust our attitudes to His; to be 
inwardly still in His presence. It matters not where 
we are or what we are doing, whether in class-room or 
playing field or dining-room or movie, we can detach 
our minds momentarily from our surroundings and fix 
them upon God, we can reconsecrate ourselves to Him 
and return to our occupations for His sake, we can try 
to gain His perspective and ask His help, we can im- 
merse ourselves in His influence and love and submit 
ourselves to His power and inspiration. It is a motion 
of the mind and imagination, a focussing of the atten- 
tian, a redirecting of the will and the affections. <A 
wise old man once called it ‘‘ambulatory prayer’’. It 
is like the brief glances or words exchanged between 
intimate friends who are hard at work together. The 
glances or conversations last but an instant each, yet 
taken all together, they bring great refreshment, de- 
light, inspiration. pe 

If one observes without fail such regular stated pe- 
riods of meditation and prayer, and if one constantly 
through the day goes forth to God briefly, then in time 
one may reach the height where one is steadily aware 
of Him as the great saints were (allowing always for 
those periods of desolation that try even the greatest). 
and spontaneously incarnate God’s attitude as they did. 

Singleness of Purpose. a 

Nobody will do this who has not a single-hearted de- 
sire to know and serve God. Singleness of purpose is 
the most important prerequisite to growth in prayer, 
as it is in character or anything else. ‘‘Though he slay- 
me yet will I worship Him”’ is the text. Part of such 
singleness is sincerity, the refusal to fool yourself, the 
resolute effort to see and speak the truth and as many 
sides thereof as possible. Part of it is humility, the 
realization of one’s own insufficiency and of the better” 
thing that can be attained. Armed with these pre-_ 
requisites any of you can so practice His presence th ot 
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He will become the glowing factor in your life, the 

source of peace and joy, of power and accomplishment. 

He will be able to make of you a revelation of Himself 

and an agent for the accomplishment of His purposes, 

one of the innumerable points at which His upbuilding 

grace comes to bear upon the history of mankind. 
Charles F. Andrews. 

I began by saying of the practice of the presence of 
God that it was a help to Christian living. I close by 
speaking of it as an end in itself. 

Four or five years ago a long-bearded man gat on this 
platform as our speaker. He never once moved a mus- 
cle of his body or spoke above a tone, so quiet that 
those in the back of the room had to listen closely. Yet, 
for two hours he held everyone, students and faculty, 
in such fascinated attention as a light holds a moth. 
When he stopped no one stirred till Dr. Green asked 
him to continue. He spoke for more than an hour 
longer. In all my time here I have never experienced 
anything like it. The Passion Play at Oberammergau 
must exert a similar effect. The man’s name was 
Charles F. Andrews. He spoke somewhat of India and 
of Gandhi, but chiefly of what it had meant to him un- 
der the utmost variety of conditions in England, 
Africa, India, America, Europe, to live consciously in 
the presence of God. What gave him his power over 
us was that as he spoke, intimately yet modestly, we 
knew that we were listening to a man for whom God 
was the most intimate and constant companion in the 
world. It was that that made him a medium through- 
out whom the spirit of God could shine and could piay 
directly upon us, even as the sunlight can shine di- 
rectly through a clear window-pane. Long years prac- 
ticing the presence of Christ made him what he is, and 
if you read his book, ‘‘What I Owe to Christ,’’ you 
will discover what a change has been wrought. A sim1- 


lar change can be wrought in us. 
* % % 


BAPTISM AND THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
(Continued from page 6.) 

days of his life.’? But the process of consecration 
did not end there. After the birth of Samuel, the wise 
mother took him to the Lord, and the prayer continued : 
‘Mor this child I prayed; and the Lord hath given me 
my petition which I asked of him... . . and as long 
as he liveth he shall be lent unto the Lord. _ And 
Samuel worshipped the Lord there. So, Samuel’s life 
is not explained altogether by its ending. Understand- 
ing comes when we know also its beginning. — The spir- 
itual environment of his birth and the religious train- 
ing of his home life—these powerful influences explain 
the greatness of the man Samuel. 

Next, there is the spiritual inheritance of Timothy. 
Paul loved Timothy and often thought of him in a 
prayerful relationship. One day, when Paul was writ- 
ing to his young friend, he remembered especially the 
unfeigned faith that was in him. To what did he as- 
eribe it? What was the source of Timothy’s beauty of 
character, his lovable nature, and his sound mind? 
Paul makes them, in part at least, a spiritual inherit- 
ance. To his mind there was no mystery. “Look! 
says he, ‘‘the unfeigned faith first dwelt in Timothy’s 
grandmother Lois, and next in his mother Eunice. 
First, a religious home—next, a beautiful character. 
That’s the secret. 

The Christian Home. 

Tt would be extremely difficult to explain to every- 
one’s satisfaction in just what way the “consecration 
of parents and the ‘‘dedication’’ of a child foreshadow 
the success and happiness of the man. Experts in the 
study of the mind tell us that we are actually conscious 
of very few happenings in our life; in fact, we are never 
aware of certain formative processes that go on all the 
time. To the average mind an incident is speedily for- 
gotten. However, in reality, the personality does not 
forget it. Hach incident is indelibly stamped upon the 
fiexible clay of our being; and together they give the 
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various hues and colors to our life. We are like a 
virgin photographic plate which, when exposed to the 
chain of life’s events, registers all that it sees, whether 
We are conscious of it or not. These memory-pictures, 
whether victories or defeats, remain our life-long pos- 
sessions and ever portray the being that we are. A 
child literally walks in the footsteps of his parents and 
other associations. All he knows is learned from his 
world of associations. The outside world is continu- 
ously becoming a part of him. And the process never 
stops. It goes on and on. 

May we parents who bring our young children to 
Christ and His Church, bring also ourselves, that in a 
holy environment they may grow to have a prophetic 
leadership like that of Samuel’s and a gracious nature 
like that of Timothy’s. There should be a blessed 
trinity in every child’s life: the Love of God, the Con- 
secration of parents, and the Dedication of the child. 
May our homes have the benediction of that priceless 
trinity ! 

* %* * 
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BOOK REVIEW 


REV. STAMO §S. SPATHEY, Editor. 


OD AND THE SOCIAL PROCESS: A Study in Hebrew 


History: By Louis Wallis. 1935. University of 
Chicago Press. Pp. xv and 311. with Appendices 
and Index. Price, $2. 


Research into the nature of the Old Testament docu- 
ments seems to have reached a stage where the important 
conclusions have been arrived at, and now what remains is 
to re-read the history and theology of the Hebrews in the 
new light that has been shed upon them. In the next stage 
of Biblical study this book will play an important intro- 
ductory part. It is refreshing to read and stimulating to 
further study. One feels, however, that upon first reading 
only a suspended judgment can be given. 

The author begins his consideration of Hebrew history; 
he claims that of necessity he must so begin it, with the 
invasion and conquest of the central Canaanite highlands, 
which was consummated in the fall of Shechem. The 
Deuteronomic version which depicts a complete conquest 
of the whole land, he says, is based upon this partial con- 
quest, complete as far as it went. The establishment ot 
Hebrew clans in this section brought about a tension be: 
tween the resident commercialistic ideas of land-holding in 
a society of landlords or baalim, and a more primitive 
desert society consisting of an aristocracy with a lower 
strata of alien slaves based upon a non-commercialistie 
land tenure guaranteed by a god who required mishpat or 
social justice. 

Mr. Wallis endeavours to show that the various phases 
of this struggle led to the rise of a series of prophets and 
scribes who attempted to establish the principles of mishpat, 
by their preaching, respectively, and their construction of a 
mythology which professed to interpret the origin of their 
people in Egypt and the desert. As a consequence of their 
activity resulting in the temporary success of Josiah’s ref- 
ormation, the desert religion of the Hebrews became an 
ethical monotheism. 

In the introduction, Mr. Wallis confirms the precedence 
of the prophets over the Law and explains that his purpose 
is to show that the rise of monotheism can be accounted 
for on a cause-and-effect basis, the crux of which was the 
struggle within the social process. His argument merits 
decidedly careful attention, but judgment upon its final 
worth will have to wait new study of the material in the 
originals. His book is lacking in thorough exposition of 
crucial points and seems to reiterate a few points to the 
exclusion of other considerations. There are difficulties 
which are passed over somewhat too easily and a great 
deal of material which one cannot help feeling has been 
ignored. The book contains no detailed examination of 
sources and very few references even of a secondary char- 
acter. That it is a valuable contribution to the study of 
Hebrew history, however, cannot be denied, and it is cer- 
tain that the struggle with the accompanying effects which 
he so clearly outlines must in any future reading of the 
Old Testament be given a prominent place, though it cannot 
be said to be the only consideration. It is to be hoped that 
many students of the Old Testament will read this book 
and pursue the investigation further and correlate it with 
other approaches. ; 

; Charles W. F. Smith. 
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YOUNG PEOPLE'S 


The Reverend Randolph F. Blackford 


FELLOWSHIP 
SERVICE LEAGUE 


WHY RURAL MISSIONS, 


or. 
_ Why Help Support Churches in Small Towns or Open 
Country That Are So Weak They Need 
Help to Keep Going. 
A Play to be Produced by Young People 
(founded on facts) 
Cast of Characters. 

Rev. Mr. Winchester, Rector of a large city parish. 

Rev. Mr. Johnson, the Country Parson. 

Mr. Smith, a poor countryman. 

Bob Forsythe, a crippled boy. 

Mrs. Morrison, President of the P. T. A. 

Mrs. Knox, President of the School Board. 

Mary Jones, a poorly dressed little girl. 

(This may be used either as a play or as a basis for 
a program.) 

Scene I. 

(Time, 3:30 P. M. City Rector’s study, Rector at 
table with phone, seated.) 

Rector (at phone): Hello. Yes, Mr. Jamison. That 
is splendid. Iam delighted. That will just about pay 
for a new carpet for the church. Thank you very 
much for letting me know. Goodbye.. (Hangs up 
phone.) Isn’t that splendid when your Senior War- 
den calls up to tell you of an unencumbered gift to the 
church, given to be used where it will do the most 
good? (Knock on door.) Come in. (Enter Country 
Parson.) Come in, Mr. Johnson. I have not seen you 
for some time. (They shake hands.) 

Parson: Mr. Winchester, I have come to see if you 
could not in some way help us in our mission church. 
You know our people are all pretty poor. 

Rector: Yes, I know money is tight, and the truth is, 
I do not quite know that I can make an appeal for your 
work. We need so much ourselves. We need a new 
carpet, we need a new organ, and many other things. 
You see, if we compare our congregations, you have 
fifty communicants, I have five hundred, you see. Per- 
haps twenty-five new people come to your chureh ina 
year, and I have that many each week. I will tell you 
what-to do. You sell your work to me, and I will do 
all I can help to help you. 

Parson: Mr. Winchester, you don’t understand that 
what I want help for, is so that I can reach more peo- 
ple. I need a new car, one that won’t break down 
every time I go out. But I’ll tell you what, give me 
twenty-four hours of your time and I’ll show you 
whether the country church is worth-while or not. 
Drive me home and stay in my parish till noon tomor- 
row. 

Rector: All right, I’l] do that. It’s twenty miles out 
to your rectory. We’ll be there within an hour. 

Parson: I will ask you to stop for a few calis with 
me on the way out. But let’s go. (They both go out.) 

Scene ILI. 

(Time, 10:30 P. M. the same day. 
Phone on table in back of room.) 

(Two ministers enter.) 

Rector: My, but it is cold. Dio you keep going rain 
and snow over these awful roads, regardless of the 
weather? 

Parson: I ean’t change the weather, and I must 
visit my people. But sit down; let’s rest a few minutes 
before going to bed. (Knock at door.) Come in. 
(Enter Mr. Smith.) ee 

(Rector to background)... ) 4. enpiein. mt 

Mr. Smith: I am certainly glad to see you. T have 
been everywhere. 

Parson: What is the matter? 


Parson’s study. 


h mission? ° 


Mr. Smith: My sister, Mrs. Robinson, has just been 
taken sick. The Doctor says it is appendicitis, and she 
must be operated on immediately, or she will die. I 
have been to everyone I know, but they can’t help us. 
You see, it’s this way: Neither of us has any money, 
ane it will cost a lot to have the operation. What shall 

do? 

Parson: I don’t know, but I know who does. Let us 
pray to Him. (They kneel and pray silently.) 

All: Amen. 

Parson: Who is your Doctor? 

Mr. Smith: Dr. Pringle. : 

Parson: Mr. Winchester, I want you to meet Mr. 
Smith. You two talk, while I phone. 

(They shake hands and talk while Parson goes to 
phone. ) 

Rector: I am glad to meet one of my friend’s mem- 
bers. 

Mr. Smith: But I am not one of his members. I am 
not a member of any church, but I think I will join 
Mr. Johnson’s church. He sure is a fine man. Did 
he tell you what he did for me? 

Rector: No, what was it? 

Mr. Smith: Last year I was awful sick and did not 
have any money. But he found out I had been in the 
Army during the war and got our American Legion 
Post here to get me to the Veterans’ Hospital, and 
what’s more, he got the Legion to take care of my 
wife and family while I was there, too. 

Parson (returning from telephone): Well, I think I 
have gotten it fixed. I called up the Welfare and they 
suggested the Masons. I called up the Masons and 
they promised to help, and then I called up Dr. Pringle 
and he said he would operate and wait for his money. 
Then I got the hospital in the city and they said they 
will take your note secured by a mortgage on that 
land of yours near them, Mr. Smith, so all is set. Mr. 
Winchester, you know where your room is. You will 
excuse me, I know. I will have to help Mr. Smith with 
his sister, Good night. (They go out.) 

ae Seene III. ee 

(10 A: M. next morning. The Parson’s study. Tw 
ministers come in and take seats.) a 

Rector: Aren’t you worn out being up all night like 
that? . 

Parson: Oh, no. [ got in much sooner than I thought I 
would. You see, we had to go ten miles into the next 
county to get Mrs. Robinson. But we got her and took 
her to the hospital, and she was operated on and was 
resting nicely when we left. Mr. Robinson was right 
much cut up over it, as you may imagine. But we got 
home and were in bed by 4 A. M. (Knock on door.) 
Come in. (Enter Bob Forsythe, a eripple. Parson 
goes to him and shakes hands and introduces him.) 
Mr. Winchester, this is Bob Forsythe. Bob, I want 
you to tell Mr. Winchester about that mission you and 
the Scouts started. ‘ 

Bob: All right, Mr. Johnson, in a minute. But T 
wondered if you thought there was any way I could 
work my way through college this year. You know 
T graduated from the high school last year, and have 
been studying stenography all this summer. ts 

Parson: I don’t know, but you two talk while 
(Retires to phone and phones in 
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hood of St. Andrew camp. I was the mascot, but ail 
the fellows were just fine to me on account of my being 
on crutches. 

Sunday came and we were going to have service out 
of doors, but it looked like rain, so I suggested that we 
go to a farmhouse nearby and ask if we could have 
church there. The people were very poor, but were 
delighted. They said they were not members of any 
church, but they all came and brought a number of 
their neighbors. Mr. Johnson did not wear his vest- 
ments and they did not know what kind of a service 
it was. But they liked it and got us to come back 
again and again, after we came home, and now we 
have a nice little chapel out there, five miles from a 
railroad, or even a postoffice, and the best of it all is 
that a hundred young people have been baptized and 
confirmed in the mission. Wasn’t that fine? Those 
farmers may be poor. Not one of them even owns 
his farm, but they are some of the finest people you 
ever saw. All the boys are so proud we helped. Mr. 
Johnson ealls it my mission in particular, because my 
father is the lay reader in charge. 

Parson (coming back): Well, Bob, I think I have got 
things fixed up for you. I first phoned the chairman 
of the underprivileged child committee of the Kiwanis, 
and he got busy and got a friend of his looking for a 
job for you at the University. But it will take a little 
money for you to start on, so I phoned the U. D. C.’s 
and the D. A. R.’s and they can lend you some money 
that you can pay back when you get through college. 
Then I phoned the State Rehabilitation Board at the 
State Capitol and, because you are a cripple, they will 
pay your fees and for your books. Now, how about 
your clothes? Can your people furnish them? 

Bob: Yes, my father has always done that and says 
he will continue to do so. I certainly thank you, Mr. 
Johnson. I knew you were the man to come to, if you 
want to get anything done properly. But I must be 
going. I will write you from the University. (Exit.) 

- Parson: It is a wonderful satisfaction to be able to 
help a boy like that. (Knock.) Come in. (Enter 
Mrs. Morrison.) Good morning, Mrs. Morrison. May 
I present Mr. Winchester from the city? 

Mrs. Morrison: So glad to meet you, Mr. Winches- 
ter. I just stopped in to remind Mr. Johnson not to 
forget that we are counting on him to speak to thle 
Woman’s Club this afternoon in behalf of the Milk 
Fund for those poor little half-starved children in the 
graded schools. You know, Mr. Winchester, we have 
lots of poor people in the country, and it is surely a 
wonderful thing to be able to give the ones that need 
it milk in the school. You just ought to see how their 
eyes sparkle when they come in to get it. But you 
won’t forget, Mr. Johnson, will you? Goodbye. 
- (Exit.) 

Parson: Mrs. Morrison is the President of our Par- 
ent-Teachers’ Association, and is a great worker. 

Rector: Is she a member of the church ? . 

Parson: Oh, no; she is one of the pillars of the 
Methodist Church here. (Knock.) Come in. (Enter 
Mrs. Knox.) Good morning, Mrs. Knox. Meet the 
Rev. Mr. Winchester from the city. They shake 
hands.) 

Mrs. Knox: I am so glad to meet Mr. Winchester. 
I have heard a great deal of you and your church. Mr. 
Johnson, did you wish to see me about something? 

Parson: Yes, I. did. You see, Mr. Winchester, that 
_ Mrs. Knox is the chairman of our School Board. Some 


_- of the colored ministers came to me recently, saying 


that they heard their school would have to close at the 
end of next month. 

Mrs. Knox: I greatly regret to sdy that is the case. 
You see, we are running behind this year and we don’t 
believe in borrowing, so we must close either the col- 
ored or the white schools, and as the whites pay. most 
“of the ‘taxes,/it is only, just the colored schools. should 
~ close. ‘We deeply regret it, but it must be done. - 

' Parson: The ministers went on to say iat, they, t \ the 
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colored people, last year continued the school at their 
expense, the teachers volunteering to teach for what- 
ever could be raised, and one taught for as low as $7 
a month, the colored people givmg her board. And 
this year they are willing to try and raise any amount 
you say, but hope the school board can help aiso. 

Mrs. Knox: Well, if they are that anxious, it ee 
look as if we ought to do something. 

Parson: Furthermore, they pointe ed out that it means 
spending money now for schooling, or later a larger 
amount for bigger jails, as the school helps to make 
their people law-abiding. 

Mrs. Knox: That is true. Mr. Johnson, you may 
tell them that if they will raise $100, the school board 
will borrow the other $700 to keep their school going 
the other two months. I am glad to have met you, Mr. 
Winchester. Good morning, Mr. Johnson. (Exit.) 

Parson: I consider that one of the best pieces of work 
I ever did. The colored people are often so helpless. 
(Knock.) Come in. (Enter Mary Jones, excitedly.) 
Why, what is the matter, Mary? 

Mary: Please come quick, Mr. Johnson, Mother and 
Father are having a terrible quarrel. I don’t know 
what is going to happen. 

Parson: All right, Mary. I’ll come right away. Mr. 
Winchester, it seems you will have to go back alone 
to the city. It is now noon, so I can not keep you any 
longer. 1 appreciate your coming. 

Rector: I have enjoyed being with you a great dear 
Come and see me when you eéan. 

(Exeunt. ) 
Scene IV. 


(City Reetor’s study, several days later. Knock on 
door.) 
Rector: Come in. 


Parson (entering): Well, Mr. Winchester, how did 
you lke your taste of a country parson’s life? 

Rector: I see why they call you the ‘‘Parson,’’ all 
right. Parson means ‘‘The Person’’, and you seem 
to be the Person of that whole community. It looks 
like everything goes through you, whether of your 
own church or not. But what happened to that man 
and his wife who were quarreling so when I left you? 

Parson: Oh, I got them reconciled, and more than 
that. Yesterday I baptized Mary, the little girl that 
came for me, and her baby brother, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Jones have promised to be in my confirmation class. 

Rector: I congratulate you. 

Parson: But did I convince you we need to keep our 
country churches open? 

Rector: Your work is decidedly different from mine. 

Parson: Yes, and we need men to be especially 
trained for it, as well as equipped. 

Rector: Yes, you have convinced me. Just before 
you come in the other day a rich parishioner gave us 
$1,000 to go where it would do the most good. We 
had intended to use it for a new carpet, but last night 
we had a vestry meeting and I told them of your work, 
and they decided it should go to buy you a new ear 
and to take care of it. So here you are. (Hands 
check.) 

Parson: This is delightful, Mr. Winchester. I do 
hope you will convey my thanks to your vestry, and I 
appreciate your part in it more than I can say. 


Rector: Not at all, Mr. Johnson. Your work needs 
all we can do for it. 
Curtain. 
* * * 
SEPTUAGESIMA. 


(Continued from page 5.) 

all unrighteousness,’’ therefore we pray ‘‘that we may 
be mercifully delivered by Thy goodness.’’ Notice 
here, that it is not by our goodness, if there be such, 
but by His mercy, and by His goodness we may be freed 
from ‘‘those sins which so easily beset us.’’\°In closing 
this collect how appropriate it is that we should offer 
our aseription of praise to’ Him who hath made inter- 
cession for us. 


aye 
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INVIZATION ACCEPTED. 

The Archbishop of York has ac- 
cepted the Presiding Bishop’s invitation 
to spend the month of December, 1935, 
in the United States, participating in 
a series of notable events. The Arch- 
bishop’s first appearance will be in the 
Cathedral of SS. Peter and Paul, Wash- 
ington, D. C., with the Presiding Bishop 
and the Bishop of Washington. Later 
Archbishop Temple will visit other Ca- 
thedral centers and a limited list of 
American universities. He will take 
part in the semi-centennial celebration 
of the Student Volunteer Movement, to 
be held in Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Archbishop, now in his fifty- 
fourth year, is among the foremost 
intellectual leaders ot the Anglican 
Communion, and many of his books 
have been widely read in the United 
‘States, “Christ the Truth,” is, perhaps, 
the best known; his latest is ‘Nature, 
Man and God.” A brief biography in 
The Churchman’s Handbook lists his 
recreation as ‘‘walking.”’ 

It will be remembered that Arch- 
bishop Temple’s predecessor, Dr. Lang, 
visited the United States during the 
World War. The late Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Dr. Davidson, attended 
General Convention in 1904 in Boston. 

a6 * 

PLANS FOR REORGANIZATION OF 
PHILADELPHIA DIVINITY 
SCHOOL. 

Plans were adopted by the Joint 
Boards of Trustees and Overseers Ot 
the Philadelphia Divinity School at their 
Mid-Wiunter meeting, for a reorganiza- 
tion of the school on the basis of the 
‘program considered ‘by these same 
poards at its special meeting in Decem- 
ber. 

Under the plans as adopted by the 
Joint Boards, which will first necessi- 
tate some changes in the Constitution 
of the school, the present Board ot 
Trustees will be increased from nine 
to twelve; all of them laymen as re- 
quired by the laws of the State of Penn- 
sylvania. The Board of Overseers will 
comprise twelve clergymen, a reduction 


of eighteen as compared with the ex- 


isting number. Hereaiter there will 
be no laymen members of the Board of 
Overseers. 

Rules governing the school provide 
that no changes in the Constitution can 
be effected without sixty days’ notice. 
Consequently, before the new plans can 
be put into actual execution, it will be 
necessary to hold another meeting of 
the Joint Boards. This has been fixed 
for March 26. In the interim the way 
will be paved for all the present mem- 
bers of Joint Boards to tender their 
resignations so as to prepare the way 
for the smaller boards to take over the 
joint management. 

Notwithstanding the school has as- 
sets amounting to approximately $1,- 
000,000, economic conditions of the 
past few years caused the school to suf- 
fer reduction in its income from in- 
vestments. Last April the school term, 
which normally ends in June, was short- 
ened about one month and various 
economies were effected. Realizing 
there had to be a change in theologi- 
cal education, a special committee of 
experts, nohe of whom was connected 
with the school officially, except one, 
was requested to submit a program. 

This committee, comprised of the 
Rev. Dr. John H. Mockridge, co-rector 
of St. James’ Church, Philadelphia, as 
chairman; the Rev. Dr. D. A. McGre- 
gor, Executive Secretary of the Na- 
tional Department of Missions; Dr. H. 
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Flander Dunbar, of New York, a widely 
known and distinguished psychiatrist 
and head of the Association for Clini- 
cal Training of Theological Students, 
the membership of which is composed of 
physicians and theologians, and the Rev. 
Dr. W. Arthur Warner, Secretary of 
the Philadelphia Divinity School and 
of wide experience in Christian Social 
Service. 

In an interview, following the meet- 
ing of the Joint Boards on January 22, 
when the plans were adopted provid- 
ing for the suggested program being 
put into operation, Dr. Warner said: 

“When the program was first submit- 
ted to the Joint Boards those bodies 
named a committee of their own mem- 
bers to evolve a plan. This committee 
comprised of the Rt. Rev. Frank W. 
Sterrett, Bishop of Bethlehem, as chair- 
man; the Rev. Dr. E. M. Jefferys, rec- 
tor of St. Peter’s Church, Philadelphia, 
president of the Standing Committee of 


the Diocese of Pennsylvania; the Rev. 
N. B. Groton, rector of St. Thomas’ 
Church, Whitemarsh, Penn., who is 


President of the Associate Alumni; and 
Messrs. Parker S. Williams, Charles S. 
Cheston and Dr. Charles EH. Beury, all 
of them prominent laymen, Dr. Beury 
being President of Temple University. 
Before they reported on the plan, the 
members of this committee held a num- 
ber of meetings and received the co- 
operation of the committee of which 
Dr. Mockridge was Chairman. 

“As adopted the plan provides that 
everything shall be centered in train- 
ing in pastoral theology so that the 
school may develop a ministry that will 
be able to meet human needs in our 


own day. and that the student body may, 


have real human contacts, each student 
to receive at least nine months’ clini- 
cal training during his course. There 
is no intention to minimize educational 
training. 

“Tt provides that six members of the 
Board of Overseers shall be men who 
are known for their pastoral ability 
and who will actually serve. There 
will be a Dean and, in addition, a new 
office of Warden is to be created. The 
Rey. Dr. George G. Bartlett, the pres- 
ent Dean, who is in full sympathy with 
the new plan, will resign as Dean, and 
it is understood he will be elected as 
Warden, as the Joint Boards believe the 
duties of that office will require a man 
with the practical qualifications of Dr. 
Bartlett. 

“No resignations of the present fac- 
ulty have been asked, nor will they be 
asked to resign. Eventually there will 
be a faculty of four professors, one of 
whom will be the Dean. No steps have 
as yet been taken in selecting 
the new Dean. Under the new 
plan the faculty will give their entire 
time to the school. Other professors 
will be called in from time to time in 
connection with special subjects. 

“A very important part of the pro- 
gram and of the plan as adopted is the 
matter of re-financing. There is a feel- 
ing of confidence that this will not be 
difficult, Between now and the meet- 
ing on March 26, an organization will 
be initiated for re-financing the school 
for a period of three years.” 

S. H. Warnock. 
* * * 
ON STUDENT PROB- 
; LEMS. 

_Fifteen of the college clergy in the 

Fifth Province conferred at Brent 


CONFERENCE 


House, Chicago, January 3 to 5, on stu- ~ 


dent problems in'religion and ethics, 
and on the relation of college work to 
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present-day conditions. The Rev. Dr. 
T. O. Wedel, National Council Secretary 
for College Work, led the discussions, 
Bishop Stewart spoke informally; 
Bishop Jones, student pastor at An- 
tioch College, led a meditation, and 
the group also learned something first- 
hand of the work of Brent House among 
Oriental students. The conference was 
called by the Rev. Alden D. Kelley of 
Madison, chairman of the Provincial 
Commission on College Work. 


™ * * 


MISS MOORE ACCEPTED BY THE 
NATIONAL DEPARTMENT OF 
MISSIONS. 
Announcement was made yesterday 
that Miss Florence Moore, one of the 
leaders in young people’s work of the 
Church in Philadelphia, has been ac- 
cepted by the National Department of 
Missions as a missionary teacher in 
China, and has left for San Francisco 
to embark for the Orient. Miss Moore 
is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Oliver 
Moore, West Philadelphia, and she is 
going as the representative of the Girls’ 
Friendly Society, which is undertaking 
her support in the missionary field as 

its special missionary object. 

Miss Moore, who is a graduate of the 
1934 Class of Temple University, where 
she was active in various organizations 
and in athletics, has been assigned to 
St. Faith’s School in Yangchow, where 
she will be assistant to Miss M. Althea 
Bremer, the head worker of the school. 
This noted school was founded about 
twenty years ago and in the troubles 
of 1927, when Yangchow was overrun 
by soldiers and the Church compound 
was occupied by no less than twenty-six 
different detachments of troops, the 
school went to smash. Until recently 
the school was closed. 

For a number of years, ever since she 
was a little girl, Miss Moore said she 
had wanted to be a missionary, and 
when one talks with her one knows she 
has a mind. £ Wr 

“T have always wanted to go to 
China,’’? she said. ‘‘No—none of my 
family have ever been there, so I can’t 
claim an ancestral urge, like Nora 
Waln. I have always just wanted to. 
I es up my mind when I was a little 
fear ig) [ai * 

Miss Moore is a member of Epiph 
any Church in West Philadelphia, 
where she has always been active in 
parish work, teaching in the Sunday 
School, leading in a Girl Scout troop 
and working in the Young People’s Fel- 
lowship. Until she received notice of 
her acceptance for missionary service 
in China, she was Chairman of the 
Diocesan Service Committee of the Fel- 
lowship. She became a member of the 
Girls’ Friendly Society about eight years 
ago. 

“T have always been interested in re- 
liginus education,’ said Miss Moore, 
“and to teach in a girls’ school. So 
I inquired around and found that Tem- 
p’s University in Philadelphia, which, 
-t course, is my home, gave just the 
courses I needed. I also enrolled for 
some courses at the Church Training 
School, because I wanted to know more 
and more about the Church and its 
work. : 

“And now I am going to do just 
what I wanted to do and what I pre- | 
pared myself for. No, I have no illu- 
sions about adventure in a romantic 
land of pagodas, chrysanthemums and 
Chinese lanterns. I know there will be 
plenty of hard work and that lots of 
things will not be easy. I want to 
serve and have tried to prepare myself~ 
for service, and that’s the whole story, 
aa ee Mee I can’t tell how grateful I 
am to the Girls’ Friendly Society 
sending me.’’ > t's oy Soe : 
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INNITZER COMMITTEE ON RUSSIA 
CONVENES AT VIENNA. 

Cabled despatches from London indi- 
cate that the joint Committee on Rus- 
sia recently formed under the chair- 
manship of Cardinal Innitzer of Austria 
met in Vienna on February 4. The 
Committee represents the Roman Cath- 
olic, Protestant, Orthodox and Jewish 
organizations and churches who are 
interested in helping religious groups 
in Soviet Russia. Rabbi Feuchtwang of 
Vienna is the leader of the Jewish Sec- 
tion, Dr. Henry L. Henriod (\Geneva) 
represents the Universal Christian 
Council for Lite and ‘Work, and Dr. 
Adolf Keller, also of Geneva, represents 
the Central Bureau for Relief of Hu- 
ropean Evangelical Churches. 

In a preliminary joint statement the 
Committee records its conviction that 
large parts of the Russian people are 
on the verge of starvation because of 
the drought. What harvest there was 
does not benefit the ‘‘non-privileged’’ 
classes, among whom are all persons 
who persist in attending religious serv- 
ices or in exercising the religious pro- 
fession in any creed. Shortage of food 
products over wide areas of the Soviet 
Union is confirmed by the decree of De- 
cember 26, 1934, which admits that the 
drought did considerable damage to 
crops. 

The statement stresses the humanita- 
rian aspect of the situation and it is 
expected that a resolution based on the 
data contained in it will be formally 
tendered to the Soviet Government 
through its Vienna representative, to- 
gether with a request for uncensored 
information and a plea for permission 
to aid the stricken people. 

(Note: The Soviet Government has 
always obstinately refused to admit the 
presence of famine anywhere in Soviet 
Russia or to allow relief agencies to 
come to the aid of the suiferers. Wil- 
liam Henry Chamberlin in his new book, 
“Russia’s Iron Age’’, based on four- 
teen years’ residence in Russia, makes 
the statement that millions died in the 
famine of 1932-19338, because the gov- 
ernment biockaded the affected areas 
against relief agencies and exercised 
the strictest censorship of the news 
from these districts which included the 
Caucasus, the Ukraine, and Chernigov 
Province.) 
- * * * 

PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT ENDORSES 
OBSERVANCE OF BROTHER- 
HOOD DAY. 

“TJ am pleased to note that Brother- 
hood Day, instituted last year by the 
National Conference of Jews and Chris- 
tians, was very widely celebrated,” the 
President wrote. ‘Its observance this 
year on February 24 offers an oppor- 
tunity to mobilize the forces of good- 
will across the country and to promote 
common effort on the part of religious 
groups in all that makes for human wel- 
fare and good citizenship. Its associa- 
tion with the birthday of our first Presi- 
dent will remind our people of his broad 
and tolerant spirit and his consistent 
support of the principles of religious 
liberty and freedom of conscience.” 

Brotherhood Day will be observed in 
hundreds of communities in every state 
of the union this year under the na- 
tional chairmanship of Dr. John H. 
Finley, educator and publicist. A state- 
ment outlining the purposes of the ob- 
servance issued by the National Con- 
ference declares: ‘‘Brotherhood Day 
aims not only to wipe out all discords 
that may still derive from religious dif- 
ferences, but also to emphasize the 
great constructive tasks which all 
Americans of every faith have in com- 
mon. It aims to mobilize the goodwill 
of people, and their natural friendli- 
ness and cooperativeness against the 
fomentors of group hatreds. Especially 
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in these times, when distressing eco- 
nomic conditions break down the nor- 
mal resistance of good folk to pernicious 
propaganda, Brotherhood Day is a call 
to arms for members of every faith to 
stand by their belief in human fellow- 
ship.’”’ 
A NEW GOSPEL. 


It is thrilling news that among the 
fragments of Greek papyri from Hgypt 
recently acquired by the British Mu- 
seum there are two imperfect leaves and 
a small scrap which may “fairly claim 
to be the earliest bit of Christian writ- 
ing at present known to be extant.’ 
The date is not later than the middle 
of the second century. Mr. H. Idris 
Bell, the Keeper of the Manuscripts, 
described the contents of these pre- 
cious fragments on Wednesday in The 
Times, and all his readers will await 
with anxious expectation the book on 
the subject, which is promised by the 
Museum. One passage in the imper- 
fect leaves seems to refer to the fa- 
mous question about the lawfulness of 
paying tribute to Caesar. Another 
seems to be a version of the healing 
of the leper, and it contains a new de- 
tail. There are also “striking agree- 
ments’ between this new Gospel and 
St. John; three passages which are sep- 
arate in St. John are here put into a 
sequence. Mr. Bell only hints at im- 
portant conclusions which may be based 
on the discovery when he says that at 
last we may have been brought into 
touch with a source used by St. John. 
—The Guardian. 

* * * 


LENTEN READING. 


A new book for Lenten reading, en- 
titled ‘‘The Revealing Christ,’ is to be 
issued under the direction of the Pre- 
siding Bishop, written by a number of 
distinguished Churchmen, compiled and 
edited by the Rev. Canon Bernard Id- 
dings Bell with the assistance of the 
Rev. Drs. Frederic S. Fleming and Karl 
Morgan Block, published by Harper and 
Brothers. 

The contents are arranged in ten 
sections, the first four being brief medi- 
tations intended for reading on Ash 
Wednesday and the Thursday, Friday, 
and Saturday of that week; the re- 
maining six chapters are intended for 
the six weeks of Lent, with sections in- 
dicated for each week-day. The book 
may thus be read as a whole or as a Se- 
ries of daily meditations throughout 


Lent. Titles and authors are as fol- 
lows: 

The Lenten Call, by the Presiding 
Bishop. 


Prayer, the Rev. Dr. Frederic Sydney 
Fleming. 

Fasting, the Rev. Dr. Bernard Iddings 
Bell. 

Almsgiving, the Rev. Dr. Karl Mor- 
gan Block. 

The Need of the Revealing Christ, 
the Rev. Dr. Howard Chandler Robbins. 

The Foreshadowing of the Revealing 


Christ, the Very Rev. Dr. Philemon 
Fowler Sturges. 
The Character of the Revealing 


Christ, the Rt. Rev. Dr. Robert Edward 
Lee Strider. 3 

The Message of the Revealing Christ, 
the Rev. Dr. Joseph Fort Newton. 

The Kingdom of the Revealing 
Christ, the ‘Rt. Rev. Dr. George Craig 
Stewart. 

The Passion and Triumph of the Re- 
vealing Christ, the Rt. Rev. Dr. Philip 
Mercer Rhinelander. 

For many years past the Bishop of 
London has focused the attention of his 
diocese on some one small book for 
Lenten reading. While no one’s read- 
ing in that season is limited to one 
volume, there is much value, it is felt, 


‘in centering attention on one book with 
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a vital subject presented from many 
points of view. 

“The purpose of God to reveal Him- 
self precedes every attempt to seek 
Him,’’ writes the Presiding Bishop in 
the meditation which opens the book. 
“The souls of men find comfort and as- 
surance in the presence of a Saviour 
who goes before them into life. : 
The knowledge of God, made possible 
for us through His entrance into the 
world that He has made, is the sub- 
stance of one’s experience with Christ in 


Lent. In that knowledge is the only 
satisfaction for the deepest human 
need.”’ 
ri: Ra 
VIRGINIA. 
Rt. Rev. W. St. George Tucker, D. D., 
Bishop 
Rt. Rev. Frederick D. Goodwin, D. D., 
Coadjutor. 
O- 


Theological Seminary Notes. 

A more optimistic feeling regarding 
the financial outlook of the Church and 
a refreshened interest in the mission- 
ary enterprise were reported by Dr. 
Lewis Franklin, vice-president and 
treasurer of the National Council, when 
he visited the Virginia Seminary re- 
cently. 

Dr. Franklin attributes the new in- 
terest in missions and brighter pros- 
pects for the Church’s meeting her fu- 
ture financial obligations not so much 
to recovery in business conditions as to 
a new spirit among Church members 
which developed at the General Con- 
vention. Delegates gathered at Atlan- 
tic City full of discouragement and 
lacking hope, but as they got into the 
stride of working out the manifold 
‘problems a grim determination sprang 
up, a resolve that the Church must hold 
her line and not further retreat or re- 
trench, 

The National Council at its meeting 
February 12 has considered the budget 
for 1935, now set at $2,313,000. Dr. 
Franklin feels confident that the Church 
will be able to meet this budget and 
hold it without further cuts. 

The Church has issued orders that 
the missionary budget for 1935 must 


be balanced and no further debt in- 
curred. 
The reawakened and wider interest 


in missions arose at Atlantic City, and 
Dr. Franklin felt the visits of thirty 
teams of three persons each, which vis- 
ited 400 cities in the month following 
General Convention, considerably aided 
in the revival of mission interest. 

Dr. Franklin views the missionary 
enterprise ‘‘as the sweeping power of 
God through the years.” We are to 
judge the mission venture in terms of 
contrast, he suggested; and to note how 
marvellously Christianity has won its 
way in Japan and China within recent 
years from the most insignificant be- 
ginnings. Dr. Franklin said he had 
never found any man opposed to mis- 
sions once he had been informed of the 
true nature of the enterprise. 

Valuable Lectures. 

The winter term at the Virginia Semi- 
nary has been conspicuous for a series 
of valuable extra-curricular lectures by 
persons prominent in the Church’s life, 

The Rev. John W. Suter, Jr., D. D., 
of New York, lectured in January and 
also Professor James Thayer Addison, 
of the Cambridge Seminary; Dr. Lewis 
Franklin, treasurer of National Couns 
cil, and Miss Grace A. Lindley, Execu- 
tive Secretary of Woman’s Auxiliary. 

The Rt. Rev. William Remington, 
Missionary Bishop of Hastern Oregon, 
was among the January visitors to the 
Seminary Hill. 

' Theological Seminary Notes. 

Christianity, in spite of its relatively 
small number of adherents, exerts in 
present-day China an influence far out 
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of proportion to its numerical strength, 
Professor James Thayer Addison of the 
Episcopal Theological School, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., told Virginia Semina- 
rians January 26, in the last of three 
special lectures on China. 

The great influence of the Christian 
movement in China is attributed to its 
work in educating the younger Chi- 
nese, now taking foremost parts in the 
rise of the new nation, and in its con- 


sistent interest and leadership in all 
efforts toward social reform. 
Dr. Addison emphasized the vitality 


of the Christian movement in China 
today, and the fact that young Chinese 
look to Christianity for guidance and 
information in solving their manifold 
problems. Of all religions only Christi- 
anity has met and helped the Chinese 
to overcome their problems. 

* Christianity suffered a decided set- 
back during the Nationalist Movement 
of '1925-1928, the lecturer said, but 
really benefited by the trials of those 
years. A winnowing of weaker and 
“half-hearted members took place and 
‘the great majority who remained loyal 
were strengthened in their faith. The 
nationalist movement served to accele- 
rate a movement towards further plac- 
ing of responsibility for the Chinese 
Church upon native shoulders and to- 
‘wards developing a truly indigenous 
Christianity. The other salient feature 
‘jn history of Christianity in China dur- 
‘ing the last ten years has been the 
‘efforts towards union among mission- 
‘ary bodies. One-third of the total num- 
ber of Protestant communicants belong 
to the Church of Christ in China, a 
merged body of Congregationalists and 
Presbyterians. 

There are four distinct attitudes ap- 
‘parent on the part of the Chinese to- 
wards Christianity in China. The pre- 
wailing attitude of the vast bulk of 
four hundréd and twenty millions of 
Chinese is complete indifference. 
Among the more educated classes, how- 
ever, especially those who are ardently 
nationalistic, Christianity is viewed as 
a foreign importation, as an alien cul- 
tural invasion. The extreme form of 
this nationalistic antipathy is the Com- 
‘munistic attitude which declares Chris- 
tianity to be a form of economic impe- 
rialism and which condemns it as it 
does all religion as a deadly drug on 
the people. 
‘virulent in its attacks on Christianity, 
‘because it is the one religion of all in 
China which is demonstrating real vi- 
tality and ability to spread. Taoism, 
Confucianism, Buddhism and Moham- 
medanism are steadily waning in influ- 
‘ence, Dr. Addison reported. 

_ The typical attitude of the young 
Chinese today is that of the agnostic 
or secularist. The missionary problem 
‘today in’China and in other foreign 
lands is not to try to persuade devo- 
tees of a native religion to turn to 
Christianity, but to make religion of 
any kind at all appealing to skeptical 
youth. The situation abroad as at home 
is that of an irreligious rising genera- 
tion. The people who are leading the 
way in the new China of today are sec- 
“ularists. 
~ Dr. Addison estimated that there are 
today about 2,500,000 Roman Catho- 
lics in China, and between 600,000 and 
700,000 Protestants. 

F. W. Kates. 
Sons. at the Episcopal High School. 

The following boys attending the 
Episcopal High School this session are 
sons of graduates of the Seminary: 

Alfred Rives Berkeley, Jr., 

Edward Ryant. Dyer, Jr,, 

Edward Howard, Goodwin (son of the 
“Rev. W. A. R. Goodwin; D. ru 


Rey. Robert A. Goodwin), 
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William Arthur Rutherford Goodwin, 
Jr. 

Julian Jacquelin Mason (son of the 
Rev. W. Roy Mason), 

Bruce Kinlock Nelson 
Rev. Robert B. Nelson), 

Robert Edward Lee Strider, II 

Beverley Dandridge Tucker, Jr., 

Joseph MacNaughton Waterman, 

John Armistead Welbourn, Jr., 

Theodore St. Clair Will, Jr. 

ates = G 
ATLANTA. 
Rt. Rev. H. J. Mikell, D. D., Bishop. 
——<$——<—<_— 0 —_—_—_—_—_————--_—"" 

Dr. Frances Wei, President of Cen- 
tral China College, Wuchang, China, 
will conduct a Quiet Day for the clergy 
of the Diocese of Atlanta on Wednes- 
day, February 20, in the Church of 
the Holy Trinity, Decatur, just outside 
of Atlanta, Georgia. 

There will be a celebration of Holy 
Communion at ten o’clock, which will 
be followed by prayers, a meditation 
and addresses by Dr. Wei. Luncheon 
will be served at one o’clock. 

The women of the city will be privi- 
leged to hear Dr. Wei speak for one 
hour from two to three o’clock. Fol- 
lowing this, Dr. Wei will again address 
the men and the meeting will close 
about five o’clock. 

Dr. Wei, who is traveling about the 
country, speaking in interest of the For- 
ward Movement of the Church, was 
one of the most interesting speakers at 
the General Convention. Bishop H. J. 
Mikell and the clergy of the diocese are 
looking eagerly to having Dr. Wei with 
them, 


(son of the 


Sirs 


A. B. Gray. 

——Oo-——____—_——- 
NEW YORK. 
Rt. Rev. Wm, T. Manning, D. D., Bishop 
Rt. Rev. A.; S. Lieyd, D. D., Suffragan 
Rt. Rev. Chas. K. Gilbert, D. D., Suffragan 
ae ae 

Grace Chapel Commemorates Thirty- 

ninth Anniversary. 

Grace Chapel in the Parish of Grace 
Church, New York, commemorated the 
thirty-ninth anniversary of its present 
building at 410 East Fourteenth Street, 
with a special service Sunday afternoon, 
February 10, at four o’clock. Dr. W. 
Russell Bowie, rector of Grace Church, 
preached the sermon. Attending were 
the Rt. Rev. Benjamin M. Washburn, 
D. D., of Newark; the Rev. Horace E. 
Clute, rector of St. George’s Episcopal 
Church of Brooklyn; the Rev. Sidney 
T. Cooke and the Rev. Eliot White, who 
were: all formerly associated with the 
chapel... A processional of representa- 
tives of the various groups and depart- 
ments of the chapel was a feature of 
the service. 

The Rev. E. Felix’ Kloman of Grace 
Church will act as vicar of the chapel 
during the next three months in the 


absence of the Rey. Francis A. Sanborn, 


who is ill, Grace Chapel serves as a 
neighborhood settlement center. The 
present building is the fourth it has oc- 
cupied. The first chapel was built in 
1849 at Madison Avenue and Twenty- 
third Street, which later became the 
Church of the Incarnation. The sec- 
ond was erected in 1860, on Fourteenth 
Street near Fourth Avenue, and when 
this was burned in 1872, another was 
built on the same site four years later. 
The present structure was consecrated 
on February 12, 1896. 

Grace Chapel provides a varied rec- 
reational, educational and social pro- 
gram for children and adults in the dis- 
trict. This includes gymnastics and 
athletic games for men and boys, girls’ 
crafts, such as pottery, weaving, etc.; 
boys’ ‘crafts, such as metal and wood 
work; a sewing class, A language class 
and a music eae chil- 
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Services are held Sundays at 11 
A. M. and 8 P. M. The chapel staff 
consists of the Rev. Frederick W. 
Leech, Miss Lois F. Tilley, assistant for 
Social Service; Mr. Sam F. Schneider, 
director of Boys’ Work; Mrs. Chester 
O. Root, director of Girls’ Work; Mr. 
L. Clinton Eley, organist, and Mrs. 
Eley, leader of the choir and instruc- 
tor in the Music School. The Church 
Army recently established its headquar- 
ters in the building next to the chapel. 
‘ (0) 
WASHINGTON. 
Rt. Rev. James E. Freeman D. D, Bishop. 
fo) 

The annual corporate communion of 
the men and boys of the Potomac As- 
sembly of the Brotherhood of St. An- 
drew will be held at Epiphany Church 
February 22, the birthday anniversary 
of George Washington, at 8 A. M. 
Bishop James EK. Freeman will be the 
celebrant, 

A fellowship breakfast will follow 
with Bishop Freeman and Leon GC, Pal- 
mer, General Secretary of the Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew, from Philadelphia, 
as speakers. 


here. 


The Conference on Interracial Rela- 


tions, which has been in _ session in 
Washington, held an open meeting on 
Tuesday, February 12, at New York 


Avenue Presbyterian Church at eight 
o’clock in the evening. Canon Anson 
Phelps Stokes of Washington’ Cathe- 
dral, was the leader in thé discussion 
of this meeting. u : 


The motion picture, ‘‘The . New 
World,’’ which received such enthusi- 
astic praise at the Convention in At- 
lantie City this past fall, will be shown 
at the Willard Hotel on Monday eve- 
ning, February 18, at 8 P. M., for the 
Woman’s Auxiliary of the diocese, 


An important event in the music life 
of the diocese will take place on Pas- 
sion Sunday afternoon in the Great 
Choir of Washington Cathedral, when 
the combined choirs of St. Paul’s 
Church, Baltimore, and Washington 
Cathedral, will sing the |Crucifixion, by 
Sir John Stainer. Both of ‘these choirs 
are recognized leaders in the field of 
all male choirs and much may be ex- 
pected from such an arrangement. 


The D. C. Chapter, American Guild 
of Organists, is meeting at the several 
churches each month and, so far, this 
year has visited three of the Episcopal 
churches: In November, the meeting 
was at Epiphany Church, when the Rev. 
F. Bland Tucker gave a delightful ad- 
dress on the subject of Hymnology. The 
December meeting was held at St. Al- 
ban’s, following an annual Guild serv- 
ice of Evening Prayer, conducted by the 
Rev. Charles T. Warner, D. D., and 
sung by St. Alban’s Choir "under the di- 
rection of its organist and choirmas- — 
ter, Walter H. Nash) Fy A, Gags 

St. Stephen’s was the scene of the 
February meeting, when the organist 
and assistant rector, the Rey. Jo 
Robinson, and his assistant organis 
Miss Claudine Ferguson, were hosts to 
the Guild. 


M. M. Wie 
one Ce 
FENNSYLVANIA 
Rt. Rev. Francis M. Taitt, 3. T. D., Bishop 
oa a 
Alumni of Philadelphia Divinity School 


Meet. 

Bishops and other clergy. of the 
Church from various dioceses will at- 
tend the Annual Mid-Winter Meeting 
the Associate Alumni of the Phi 

phe Divinty School, - 

i the Christian As oc tion, 
Thali (a) a Pendent il 
and Locust Streets. The Rev 
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Ernest C. Earp, rector of the Church of 
the Redeemer, Bryn Mawr, will be the 
special preacher at the Alumni service 
to be held in St. Andrew’s Collegiate 
Chapel of the School, at 5:30 P. M. The 
Rev. William B. Spofford, of New York, 
editor of ‘‘The Witness’, will be the 
special speaker at the Alumni Dinner in 
the Christian Association building at 
6:30 P. M. 


Galilee Mission. 

Leaders in public relief and commun- 
ity social service work, including offi- 
cials of the Welfare Federation, and 
prominent clergy and laymen of the 
Church took part last Monday in com- 
memoration of the thirty-eighth anni- 
versary of the widely known Galilee 
Mission, a rescue work for men, which 
also includes in its operation a Boys’ 
Home, recently organized to care for 
and restore to their families scores of 
boys who have ‘‘taken to the road” as 
a result of economic conditions. 

The commemoration was held in the 
central headquarters of the Mission in 
Vine Street, and also included a trib- 
ute to its Director, George W. |Wilkins, 
who, in addition to heading the social 
rehabilitation work at Galilee, has: been 
prominently identified with the Citizens 
Public Relief Work, and is the organ- 
izer and director of the City Shelter for 
Homeless Men. 

The program included addresses by 
the following widely known clergy of 
the Church, among the institutions of 
which the Galilee Mission is one: the 
Revs. Charles HE. Tuke, D. D., C. E. 
Snowden, D. D., John Craig Roak and 
N. Herbert Caley. William A. Lippin- 
cott, Jr., representing the University of 
Pennsylvania Christian Association, 
also made an address. 

On Sunday night Mr. Wilkins was 
in charge of the program. Speakers in- 
cluded the heads of virtually all the rec- 
ognized organizations in the city con- 
ducting a similar type of work as Gali- 
lee Mission, 

The Rt. Rev. Francis M. Taitt pre- 
sided and made the principal address 
at the meeting on Monday night. Other 
clergy of the Episcopal communion who 
were among the speakers were the Revs. 
Edward H. Bonsall, Jr., C. Herbert 
Reese, George H. Toop, D. D., and Louis 
C. Washburn, S. T. D. 

The choirs of St. Alban’s Church, Ol- 
ney, and of St. Matthew’s Church, Phil- 
adelphia, rendered a musical program. 


New Members of Normal School 
Faculty. 


The Rev. William H,. Pickford, head 
of the faculty of the Church Normal 
School of the Episcopal Church, which 
specializes in teacher-training for the 
Sunday Schools of all parishes of that 
communion in this diocese, yesterday 
announced the appointment of new 
members of the faculty, who will be 
added to the teaching staff when the 
school re-opens for its second semester 
on Thursday next. 

One of the new members of the fac- 
ulty is the Rev. Dr. Daniel A, MacGre- 
gor, head of the Department of Reli- 
gious Education of the National Coun- 
cil and widely known as a Bible au- 
thority. Dr. MacGregor is one of the 
committee of experts, which at the re- 
quest of the Trustees and Overseers of 
the Philadelphia Divinity School, rec- 
ommended the recent program that re- 
sulted in the adoption last Tuesday by 
‘the Joint Boards of the plans for re- 
organization of the Divinity School. Dr. 
MacGregor will conduct a special course 
pay the Bible in the Normal School. 

° Anophoe addition to the, No 
‘Scho oh aculty is the Rev. Dr. Frank- 
lin Joiner, rector ek St. Clement’s 
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Church, Philadelphia, who will conduct 
a special course on ‘‘Personal Religion’’. 
The Rev. Dr. George Cadwalader Foley, 
retired professor of Systematic Divinity 
at the Philadelphia Divinity School, 
recognized as one of the foremost theo- 
logians in the United States, will con- 
duct a special course in Theology. 
S. H. Warnock. 


——- 0 
MICHIGAN 
Rt. Rev. Herman Page, D. D., Bishop 
—_—————_0 
Annual Convention. 
Nearly seven hundred persons, in- 
cluding clergy, laymen and women, 


gathered in Detroit January 30 and 31, 
for the One Hundred and Second Annual 
Convention of the Diocese and the con- 
current Convention of Women. The 
members of the two Conventions came 
from the 125 parishes and missions in 
the diocese, which comprises the east- 
ern half of the lower peninsula. Be- 
fore the session of Convention, on Jan- 
uary 29, the Rt. Rev. Herman Page, 
D. D., Bishop of the diocese, requested 
the clergy to attend a meeting at St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, Detroit, at which a 
number of matters to come before the 
Conyention the next day were dis- 
discussed, 

The Convention opened at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral on Wednesday, January 30, 
with a joint service of Holy Commun- 
ion. Bishop Page delivered his annual 
address. 

Following the service, the Diocesan 
Convention organized in the Cathedral 
House, and the Convention of Women 
adjourned: to the Central Branch of the 
Y. W. C. A., where the remainder oft 
its sessions were conducted. Officers 
ot the Diocesan Convention included 
Bishop Page, President; Charles O. 
Ford, Secretary; Frank J. Weber, Treas- 
urer, and the Rev. F. B. Creamer, rec- 
tor of Christ Church, Detroit, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Dispatch of 
Business. Mrs. Walter C. Chaffee, Di- 
ocesan President of the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary, and Mrs. James H. McDonald, 
Chairman of the 1935 Convention, were 
in charge of the Convention of Women. 
At both Conventions, officers and com- 
mittees were elected, reports receivea, 
and plans made for the current year. 
A visitor to the Convention of Women 
was Mrs. Robert G. Happ, of South 
Bend, Indiana, a member of the Na- 
tional Board of the Woman’s Auxiliary, 
who addressed the Convention on the 
subject, ‘‘Know Your Church.” 

The Executive Council, the Trustees 
of the Centennial Fund and the Trus- 
tees of the Diocese, all entrusted with 
the handling of large sums of money 
in trust for the Diocese, reported condi- 
tions slightly improved in 19384 over 
those ot 1933, and spoke encouragingly 
of the outlook for 1935. The Diocese 
stayed within its income for 1934, and 
overpaid its pledge to the General 
Church. 

A number of changes were made in 
the Diocesan Canons, chiefly with a view 
to modernizing and simplying lengthy 
Canons so changed and amended over 
a period of years that the original in- 
tent had been somewhat clouded. The 
revised Canons more accurately inter- 
pret actual procedure and in some in- 
stances place responsibility upon small 
elective groups. Among the Canons 
amended were those on Lay Delegates, 
Parish Meetings, Trustees of the Dio- 
cese (in which the Bishop is made a 
member of the body instead of acting 
purely in an ex-officio capacity), the 
Church Pension Fund, the Annual Di- 
ocesan Budget, the spreading of which 
over the parishes is now left entirely 
to the discretion of the Council by any 
od it, may, choose, the Executive 
and the Ecclesiastical Court 
in Marital Relations. | This. latter Canon 
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has been re-named ‘Of the Separate 
Jurisdiction of the Bishop and of the 
Keclesiastical Court in Marital Rela- 
tions’, and, as the new name implies, 
now gives the Bishop equal power with 
the Court in deciding cases of applica- 
tion for annulment or for communicant 
status and the right to apply for Bap-- 
tism or Confirmation, in case the appli- 
cant elects to apply to him. 

The Convention of Women of the Dio- 
cese, following the joint session at the» 
opening service in St. Paul’s Cathedral 
on Wednesday morning, at which 
Bishop. Page made his annual address, 
adjourned to the Central Y. W. C. A., 
where the remainder of its sessions 
were held. An unusually large Con- 
vention attended the meetings, nearly 
500 women, including delegates and vis- 
itors. The guest speaker was Mrs. R. 
G. Happ of South Bend, Indiana, a 
member of the National Board of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary, on the _ subject, 
“Know Your Church.”’ 

At the Annual Convention dinner on 
Wednesday evening, 850 persons heard 
the address of Dr. Francis C. M. Wei, 
of Central China College, Wuchang. 
The Rt. Rev. Herman Page, D.. D., 
Bishop of the Diocese, acted as Toast- 
master. One of the features of the Con- 
vention was the singing, both at the 
opening service and at the Convention 
Dinner, of the twelve English boy chor- 
isters of the London (England ) Choir 
School, who are making a_ ‘‘good- will 
tour’ of the United States with Carlton 
Borrow, A. R. C. O., their director. They 
sang unaccompanied and undirected. 


St. John’s Church Votes to Remain in 
Present Location. 


The. congregation of St. John's 
Church, Detroit, at its seventy-sixth 
parish meeting, voted unanimously to 


maintain the church in its present lo- 
cation. Thus ended a long period of 
indecision and anxiety for this historic 
old parish, founded over seventy-five 
years ago and still operating on _ its 
original site. The widening of Wood- 
ward Avenue, Detroit’s principal north- 
and-south thoroughtare, has been going 
on for some months, and while it has 
been possible for the city planners to 
avoid most of the churches along the 
street, it has been apparent that St. 
John’s, now almost downtown, but once 
“out in the country’, would somehow 
be affected. The decision to remain on 
the present site will permit the making 
of plans for the preservation of as much 
as possible of the present fabric of the 
buildings, including the many beautiful 
memorials presented to the church since 
its founding. One of the most notable 
of these is a super-reredos in Venetian 
Mosaic, presented to the Chureh by 
members ot the family of the late Gov- 
ernor Henry P. Baldwin of Michigan, 
one of the founders of the parish. It 
is considered one of the finest examples 
of Venetian Mosaic to be found in the 
United States. 

Under the leadership of the Rev, Ir- 
win C. Johnson, rector of St. John’s, 
the parish is launching an enlarged pro- 
gram of service to the down-town com- 
munity, hoping particularly to reach 
the young men and women living near 
the church, 


Hostel for Boys of Teen-Age. 

A new feature of the work at St. 
John’s is the opening of a hostel for 
teen-age boys, known as ‘“‘Faber House’”’, 
a memorial to the late Rt. Rev. W. F. 
Faber of Montana, a former rector of 
St. John’s, who died last summer. The 
hostel will be housed in the old rectory, 
next to the church; the building has 
been renovated, largely through the 
work of unemployed boys and men, ‘and 
remodeled to provide living quarters for 
twenty-five young men and a supervis- 
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ory staff. Game and reading rooms 
will be provided, and the gymnasium 
and athletic equipment in the Parish 
House will be made available for their 
use. Faber House will be conducted 
under the supervision of the rector, and 
will be used for employed young men 
under twenty years of age, who will be 
given living quarters at a nominal cost. 
The new project has been made possible 
by members of the parish and other 
interested friends. 


to} 
KENTUCKY 
Rt. Rev. C. E. Woodcock, D. D., Bishop 
OO __ 
Merging the Diocese of Kentucky and 
the Diocese of Lexington. 

At the recent session of the Conven- 
tion of the Diocese of Kentucky a mo- 
tion was made and carried that a com- 
mittee be appointed to confer with a 
like committee from the Diocese of Lex- 
ington, having in mind the consolida- 
tion of the two dioceses. 

The Convention of Lexington met 
a week later and also appointed a 
similar committee. These committees 
expect to have a joint conference 
shortly. 

There seems to be a feeling that the 
Church would prosper with only one 
diocese in the state, as it was forty 
years ago. The apparent reason for agi- 
tating the consolidation, at the bottom, 
is lack of money. Both dioceses are 
largely missionary and the hard times 
and depression of the last few years 
have almost prohibited any extension 
in the rural. work of either diocese. 

The Diocese of Lexington was created 
in 1895, its territory being taken en- 
tirely from the mother diocese. Its 
first Bishop was the Rt. Rev. Lewis W. 
Burton, D. D., who was rector of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Louisville, at the 
time of his election. The See City of 
Lexington has a population of 45,000 
anfi two churches, old Christ Church 
and the Church of the Good Shepherd. 
The Rey. Christopher P. Sparling, D. D., 
rector of Christ Church, was at one 
time in charge of St. John’s Church, 
Louisville. Both Newport and Coving- 
ton are larger than Lexington, but they 
are or the edge of the diocese, across 
from Cincinnati. The mountains of 
Eastern iXentucky are in the Lexington 
diocese, and the greater part of the 
work is missionary and under present 
depressed conditions, most discourag- 
ing. 

The Diocese of Kentucky takes in 
Louisville with a population of 350,- 
000, and all the western part of the 
state. There has been talk of merg- 
ing three of the largest churches in 
Louisville, but it is hoped nothing will 
come of the agitation. Should a calam- 
ity like that happen, the diocese could 
not support itself, nor pay the salary 
of a Bishop. There is much mission- 
ary work needed to be done both in 
and out of Louisville, handicapped for 
Jack of funds—cancelling the overhead 
of one diocese would leave more money 
for missionary effort. 

All this is, of course, tentative. Noth- 
ing can be done finally, until the mer- 
ger is approved by the General Con- 
vention meeting in Cincinnati in 1937. 
In the meantime may prayers be offered, 
‘that those persons to whom is entrusted 
this important investigation and deci- 
sion may be guided by the Holy Spirit 
and a way found for the further up- 
building and growth of God’s Kingdom 
upon earth. 

John J. Saunders, 
Diocesan Chairman, 
Committee on Publicity. 


Memorial Service—Mrs. Sarah Pringle 
McCraven. 

St. Paul’s Parish in Henderson, Ky., 

has sustained a grievous loss in the 
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sudden and unexpected passing into life 
eternal of Mrs. Sarah Pringle McCra- 
ven. A daughter of a former rector of 
St. Paul’s Church, the Rev. J. Maxwell 
Pringle (1868-1880); she was most 
faithful and loyal to the Church she 
loved; her life was a quiet service 
given with her whole heart to those in 
need. She was a shining example of 
unassuming saintliness, rare and beau- 
tiful. 

The meeting of the Woman’s Auxili- 
ary, held in the rectory on February 4, 
opened with a memorial service to all 
the members who have passed into the 
greater life of service and growth. The 
service was held in the St. Thomas’ 
Chapel in the rectory, and was led by 
the Branch President, Mrs. Susan G. 
Weever. Mrs. Juliet Alves Johnstone 
read the following tribute, which she 
had written to Mrs. McCraven: 


«6s ~. The room is more than mute, 

It holds the stillness of an altar, 

The light of days’ deep flowering; 

And from her submissive form 

‘With gently folded hands 

It passes, leaving her earth-home 

She who heeded 

Our heart-cryings, our fragile dreams 

Of tarnished baubles, a child’s 

Naked hands held out for bread— 

It passes in full-blossomed grace, 

Bequeathing this flower-hushed Amen! 
—Juliet Alves Johnstone.”’ 


Oo——_—- 
ALABAMA. 
Rt. Rev. W. G. McDowell, D. D., Bishop. 
O——_—_ 


N. A. L. A. Course. 

A most helpful Mission on the Bible 
was recently held in Montgomery by 
the Rev. Gardiner L. Tucker, Executive 
Secretary of the Department of Reli- 


- gious Education in the Province of Se- 


wanee. He came at the invitation of 
the three parishes of the city and gave 
two courses of lectures, one at the 
Church of the Ascension and the other 
at a local hotel. 

The theme was ‘‘The Eternal Cove- 
nant,’’ which was a presentation of the 
Bible in dramatic form. It proved very 
popular. The attendance was most grati- 
fying, being made up of representa- 
tives from the three parishes and also 
many others. This is one of the N. A. 
L. A. courses and many expressed a de- 
sire to stand the examination and to 
get credit for the course. 


Twenty-fifth Anniversary. 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
laying of the cornerstone of the Church 
of the Ascension, Montgomery, was 
celebrated on January 25. At this sery- 
ice there was an address by Algernon 
Blair, senior warden of the parish and 
one of the original founders of the 
church. The present rector, the Rev. 
P. N. McDonald, has been in charge of 
this parish since 1919. 


A conference of the clergy of the dio- 
cese has been called by Bishop W. G. 
McDowell to meet in St. Paul’s Church 
Selma, February 19-21. At that time 
Bishop Maxon of Tennessee will be 
leader, and the subject will be “Our 
Discipleship.”’ 


Oo-— 


OREGON, 


—_——————o 
Annual Convention—Bishop Sumner 
Honored. 

The forty-sixth Annual Convention 
of the Diocese of Oregon was held in 
St. Stephen’s Cathedral, Portland, 
on Wednesday, January 30, and 
was distinguished by many features of 
exceeding interest to Churchmen in the 
Diocese. 
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In the first place, this convention 
marked the twentieth anniversary of the 
Episcopacy of Bishop Sumner, who 
came to Oregon from the Cathedral, 
Chicago, Illinois, in January, 1915, who, 
in his Convention Address, detailed the 
progress of the diocese since that time. 
The Bishop was honored by the clergy 
and laity of the diocese at the Annual 
Convention dinner with a gift of over 
one thousand dollars, which, at his re- 
quest, will be used in the missionary 
work of the diocese. 

Another feature which made this 
Convention memorable, was in the large 
number of delegates who attended and 
shared in the business of the Conven- 
tion. It was estimated that over twen- 
ty-five per cent more members and dele- 
gates were present than in the last two 
or three years, and interest in Conven- 
tion proceedings was high. 

The presence of the Rt. Rev. Thomas 
Jenkins, Bishop of the Missionary Dis- 
trict of Nevada, gave to the Convention 
a happy, personal note, especially to 
Bishop Sumner, for, aS Bishop Sumner 
announced, Bishop Jenkins was the first’ 
priest called by Bishop Sumner to the 
diocese after the latter’s arrival, and 
it seemed only fitting that he should be 
with us at this time. Bishop Jenkins, 
during his visit, had consecrated the 
new church of St. Hilda’s Mission, Mon- 
mouth, which he had founded while rec-~ 
tor of St. Barnabas’ Parish, McMinn- 
ville. He had also addressed the Di- 
ocesan Woman’s Auxiliary at their an-° 
nual service in St. David’s ‘Church, 
Portland, and was to be the special 
speaker at the diocesan dinner. His 
many friends were glad to welcome him 
back to his old home. 

The Rev. A. J. Mockford, rector of 
St. Paul’s Parish, Oregon City, was - 
elected Secretary of the Convention, and 
the Rev. Richard F. Ayres, vicar of St. 
Michael and All Saints’ Church, Port- 
land, assistant secretary. The Rev. 
Messrs. Oswald W. Taylor, R. A’Court - 
Simmonds and the Ven. H. D. Chambers 
were elected clerical members of the 
Standing Committee of the Diocese. 

Francis H. Ball. 
— to) 
NORTH TEXAS 
Rt. Rev. E. C. Seaman, D. D., 
Missionary Bishop. 
( )————— — - 
Bishop Seaman’s Tenth Anniversary. 

In the Missionary District of North 
Texas the tenth anniversary of Bishop 
Seaman’s Consecration was observed 
on January 18, with a service of Holy 
Communion, following a quiet hour in 
Creighton Chapel of Seaman Hall, Epis- 
copal Student Center of Texas Techno- 
logical College in Lubbock. The Bishop 
conducted a meditation, basing it upon 
the Consecration vows, and was also 
the celebrant, assisted by the Rev. Lyle 
S. Barnett of Lubbock, who arranged 
the observance; the Rey. Alex B. Han- 
son, of Colorado, and the Rev. W. H. 
Martin, of Stamford. 

Luncheon was served afterward ‘by 
Mrs. M. V. Gray, house mother of the 
Hall. 

The Bishop’s wife and children are 
spending the winter in Tucson, Ari- 
zona, where a daughter is under treat- 
ment for acute arthritis and responding 
tovit. 


Twenty-fifth Annual Convocation. 

At the twenty-fifth Annual Convoca- 
tion of the Missionary District of North — 
Texas in St. Andrew’s Parish, Amarillo, 
the Rev. F. A. Foster, rector, January 
20 and 21, attendance was unusually 
good, although a sudden ‘“norther” 
brought zero weather the first night. 


The Rev. Willis P. Gerhart of Abi-— — 


lene was the preacher and Bishop Sea- 
man the celebrant at the Corporate — 


Communion of the District on Sunmars ; 


morning. if 
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At a joint session of Convocation ana 
the District Branch of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary, Mrs. Benjamin S. Brown of 
Kansas City, President of the Wom- 


an’s Auxiliary in the Province of the. 


Southwest, was the first speaker. Her 
address was followed by the first an- 
-nual address of Mrs. Thomas Fendol 
West of Lubbock, District President of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary, and Bishop 
Seaman’s annual address, which re- 
viewed the progress of twenty-five 
years, of which Bishop Seaman has 
served in the District for nineteen years 
as General Missionary, Parish Priest 
and Bishop. The address dealt also 
with the Forward Movement, asking 
the District’s whole-hearted coopera- 
tion. The Bishop proposed the. crea- 
tion of a Cathedral Parish modeled in 
part after that of St. Paul’s, Boston, 
and in part after that. of Gethsemane, 
Fargo, N. D. Convocation next day 
voted approval of the proposed plan. 

St. Mary’s Mission, Big Spring, was 
admitted to the status of a Parish, the 
first such development in the District. 
The Rey. P. Walter Henckell, formerly 

of Dalhart in North Texas, became the 
first rector on February 1. 

Fancher Upshaw, District Treasurer 
of the Church Program, reported that, 
including the Every Man’s Offering, the 
District had raised the full amount of 
its 1934 National Council quota ac- 
ceptance, although it is not known that 
the special offering will count on the 
quota. 

The District Branch of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary undertook definite responsi- 
bility for a share of the 1935 quota, 
and Convocation approved the objective 
assumed by District representatives at 
General Convention. 

The Convention Assessment, C. J. EH. 

Lowndes, Treasurer, for this year, in- 
cludes an item of $180, to apply on 
next Convocation’s expenses. HEmmai- 
uel Parish, San Angelo, by rotation, is 
the place for the 1936 meeting. St. 
Luke’s Mission, Stamford, has also in- 
vited it. ; 

The Bishop announced the transfer 
of the Rev. Newton C. Smith from the 
pastoral care of the Pampa field to the 
Clarendon-Childress-Quanah field, his 
residence continuing in Amarillo for the 
present. 


———_——_I0———————- 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
Rt. Rev. EH. A. Penick, D. D., Bishop. 


————_ 0 ——————- 
Theodore Partrick, Jr. 

Editorial from The Raleigh News and 
_ Observer: ; 

Never a quieter gentleman came to 
Raleigh as a minister than Theodore 
Partrick, Jr., who took not the world 
for his parish but his parish for his 
whole world. The city would never 
have known him if it had “waited to 
-feel his presence in any lash of words 
from his pulpit. But the city—a city 
that extended from Hayes Barton to the 
penitentiary, from the proudest HEpisco- 
palians, born to pews as to the purple, 
to the most churchless boy lost in 
crime—did know him and love him, 
not as a man in a pulpit, but as a man 
close at hand in trouble, gentle and 
simple and kind, who made it his min- 
istry to bless men in their suffering 
and not to terrify them in their sins. 

He was not a great scholar though 
he had a scholar’s love for the tradi- 
tion of his Church and of his country 
and of the English past, which lay be- 
hind them both. Last summer in a be- 
lated vacation from a crowded minisr 
try he found at last the time and the 
money to indulge his old enthusiasm 
and his intelligent curiosity about the 
past of the traditions in which he stood: 
He came back content and strengthened 
to the work of his heart. 

He was not a great preacher. He 
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often said so himself, sometimes un- 
duly depreciating his ability. He haa 


-no ambition to be a great preacher. 


He wished rather to speak in direct 
helpfulness to individual men and 
women who needed to be helped. His 
distinction and Raleigh’s loss is to be 
found in the fact that he had, as few 
men Raleigh has known have had, that 
genius for goodness which is the great- 
est art of all. 

Raw-boned in his clericals and al- 
most laconic in his language, he was 
a man without the least pretentions 
to priestliness. There was no oil of 
unction on his tongue. There was not 
the least solemnity about him. He 
laughed briefly but heartily and often. 
He saw life with both sympathy and 
humor. 

His dying somehow makes heaven 
simpler, certainer, more credible. In 
the obviousness of his goodness and 
his faith, immortality is no more than 
a man opening a door, certain of wel- 
come. So as we miss him in his death, 
also from his death we may take heart. 
As he followed in so much gentleness 
and humility and faith One greater 
than himself, so we may follow him 
and hope for welcome, too. 


Poem. 
To Rev. Theodore Partrick, Jr. 


We place your body in the tomb, 
To wait a distant day; 
But down the years we’ll often meet 
The things you gave away: 
Good fellowship, a helping hand— 
Encouragement and prayer— 
A firmer faith in God and man— 
And eagerness to share— 
Friendship and unselfish love, 
The best you had to give; 
And on the hills and down the years 
This part of ycu will live. 
Alex ©. D. Noe. 
Ayden, N. C. 

—=——— 0—-— 
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Rt. Rev. J. DeWolf Perry, D. D., Bishop 
-—. 0 


Mrs. Sibley Rebukes Father Coughlin. 

In a thinly veiled referenec to Father 
Coughlin, Mrs. Harper Sibley of Roch- 
ester;: N. -Y., speaking on Missions 
in Grace Church, Providence, rebuked 
the fiery broadcaster for his share in 
the defeat of the World Court measure. 
With the same intimate and moving ap- 
peal that has. won her high leadership 
among the women of the Church, Mrs. 
Sibley ‘has’ performed a fine service in 
this city and state for the twin causes 
of missions and international under- 
standing. .The impression she has left 


As the only -woman on the interde- 
nominational: commission of fifteen 
which appraised the Christian missions 
of the Orient and wrote>the provoca- 
tive ‘Rethinking Missions’’, she de- 
scribed the peoples of India, China and 
Japan as she saw and knew them. It 
was a sympathetic point of view she 
took in each of her three broadcasts, 
in -her address at the annual parish 
meeting of Grace Church and in the ex- 
tended interview she gave to The Provi- 
dence Journal. Coming so soon after 
the shock of the unexpected defeat of 
the World Court treaty, her interpre- 
tation of the Orientals, especially the 
Japanese, in terms of brotherhood, com- 
forted thousands of church folk in de- 
spair over the prospect of national iso- 
lation. 
Social Workers Stirred Up. 

Our social workers, just as they were 
getting ready for Social Service Sun- 
day, the Third Sunday after Epiphany, 
were all stirred up this week and put 
on the defensive by the lecture Canon 
Bernard Iddings Bell gave last Monday 
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night at “The School of Christian Life’, 
conducted by the Diocesan Department 
of Religious Education at St. Martin’s 
Church, Providence. 

The first statement to which they 
disagreed was, ‘‘I can see no difference 
between the Church League for Indus- 
trial Democracy and the League for In- 
dustrial: Democracy. They have pretty 
much the same program and'they use 
pretty much the same methods to carry 
ye, Canute : 

His second was: 

“There is really no such thing as 
progress. A social order comes up, 
flourishes, declines and disintegrates, 
or is destroyed. But a remnant of the 
righteous is saved and that remnant’ 
brings in a new order, which breeds its 
own evils, sometimes worse than those 
they supercede. The idea that sacri- 
fice and suffering today can be endured 
or even rejoiced in because as a result 
the day after tomorrow the Millennium 
will be ushered in, is all bosh. There 
is neither history nor religion in it. 
Sacrifice and suffering are religious be- 
cause through them we attain spiritual 
truth.’”” Then he added for good meas- 
ure that he was looking for the col- 
lapse of our present Capitalistic order. 

Along came a meeting of the Rhode 
Island Chapter of the Church League 
for Industrial Democracy on Wednes- 
day night in the same parish house, 
with Dr. Norman B. Nash, professor 
of Christian Ethics in the Episcopal 
Theological Seminary at Cambridge, as 
guest speaker. 

He made an interesting address on 
what the General Convention did for 
Social Service, but before he could be- 
gin CLID spent half an hour shooting 
at the Canon, and when Dr..Nash came 
to question period the shooting was 
resumed. 

The gravaman of the Canon’s offense 
is that he labeled as a bit.of Rous- 
seauvian fallacy the very first tenet of 
the social worker: (Society contains 
within it the power to reform itself. 

The Rev. Russell S. Hubbard, rector of 
the chureh and chairman of the Rhode 
Island CLID Chapter, in the end said 
the word that ‘best disposed of the im- 
broglio for a lot of us. And that was: 
“Tt’s a fine thing to have the Canon 
in the Diocese. He deliberately stirs 
us up so as to make us think. But 
it won’t do to take all his teachings 


straight. As a gadfly, though,’he is an 
unqualified success.’’ 
KF. W. J. 
te) 
MISSOURI 


Rt. Rev. F. FE. Johnson, D. D.. Bishop 
Rt. Rev. Henry -K.;Sherrill, Bishop 


Annual: Convention. 

The ninety-sixth Annual Convention 
of the Diocese of Missouri, held Jan- 
uary -22, in-the Bishop Tuttle. Memo- 
rial, St.- Louis, was. honored. by the 
presence of the Rt. Rev. James De Wolf 
Perry, D. D.,.;Presiding Bishop, who 
spoke to the .Convention on. ‘!Church 
Unity,” and of the Rt. Rev. William P. 
Remington, Bishop of Wastern Oregon, 
who spoke on the Forward Movement 
of the Episcopal Church. 

The Convention opened with a -serv- 
ice of the Holy Communion in Christ 
Church Cathedral. In his annual ad- 
dress to the Convention following the 
service, Bishop Scarlett urged the sup- 
port of two national issues now before 
the country: The President’s plan for 
social security, and his proposal that 
the United States enter the World 
Court. 

The annual diocesan service of dedi- 
cation was held in the Cathedral Tues- 
day evening. The choirs of several 
churches, vestries and members of 

(Continued on Page 22.) 
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FAMILY DEPARTMENT 


FEBRUARY. 
2. Presentation of Christ. (Saturday.) 
3. Fourth Sunday after Epiphany. 
10. Fifth Sunday after Epiphany. 
17. Septuagesima. 
24. Sexagesima. 
2h. St. Matthias.* (Monday.) 
* * * 
COLLECT FOR SEPTUAGESIMA 
SUNDAY. 
OQ Lord, we beseech Thee favorably to 


hear the prayers of Thy people, that we, 
who are justly punished for our offenses, 
may be mercifully delivered by Thy good- 
ness for the glory of Thy name, through 
Jesus Christ our Saviour, Who liveth and 
reigneth with Thee and the Holy Ghost, 
one God, world without end. Amen. 


ao THE GIET OF WILL. 

Laid. on Thine altar, O my Lord divine, 
Accept my gift this day, for Jesus’ sake; 

I-have no jewels to adorn Thy shrine, 


Nor any world-famed sacrifice to make; 


But. here I bring within my trembling 
a hand 

This Will of mine—a thing that seemeth 
small, 

And only Thou, sweet Lord, canst under- 
stand 

How, when I yield Thee this, I yield 


mine all! : 
Hidden therein, Thy searching eye can see 
Struggles of passion, visions of delight, 
All that I love, or am, or fain would be— 
Deep loves, fond hopes, and longings in- 
finite. 
It hath been wet with tears and dimmed 
, with signs, 
‘Clenched in my grasp, till beauty it hath 
none. 


Now, from Thy footstool, where it van- 
quished lies, 
The prayer ascendeth, may Thy will be 
done. 
Take it, O Father, ere my courage fail, 
And merge it so in Thine own will, that 
e’en 
If in some desperate hour my cries pre- 
vail, 
And Thou give back my gift, it may 
have been 
So changed, so purified, so fair have 
grown, } ; 
So one with Thee, so filled with peace 
divine, 
I.may not know or feel it as mine own 
But, gaining back my will, may find it 
Thine. 
—Selected. 


For the Southern Churchman, 
COMMUNITY VALUES 
15 al 
The Church. 
Upton H. Gibbs. 

The third institution which is neces- 
sary to every community in order to 
express itself is the Church. 

There are some who regard this as 
non-essential, though beneficial. Schools 
they acknowledge are necessary, but a 
community can dispense with a church. 
But experience tells another story. It 
was Mr. Barnum, the prince of show- 
men, who said that he had traveled ex- 
tensively throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, and that whenever 
he came across a village or town with- 
out a church, it was invariably in a 
decayed and dilapidated condition. 

A community represents a composite 
body, made up of individual human 
units, each of whom contributes his 
quota to.the corporate communal life. 
The preponderating. infiuences  fur- 
nished. by these units determine! the 
character of this communal life, for 
good or evil. “Righteousness exalteth 
a nation, but sin is a reproach to any 
people,” is the verdict of history as 


well as that of the wise king. Moral 
decadence is the beginning of the end 
for any nation, no matter how power- 
ful. The church is that institution 
which stands for righteousness, that 
is, obedience to God’s will and com- 
mands. Its specific function is to make 
known God’s will and commands. The 
church, then, is vitally necessary to any 
community. 

We are told that life consists in cor- 
respondence with environment, and that 
the larger the scope of the environ- 
ment, the greater the extent of the life. 
Our human constitution is such, that 
it is intended to reach out to the most 
extended environment, from the lowest 
to the highest; in short, from earth to 
heaven. 

The higher a man reaches out, the 
higher in the scale of being he attains, 
and this is manifested in his life and in- 
fluence. So the character of the com- 
munal life will be affected by him. 
Those like him will prove the salt of 
the earth. 

In the city of New York a mammoth 
cathedral is in process of construction, 
as ‘‘a house of prayer for all people.’’ 
It will cost about thirty millions of dol- 
lars when completed. 

The justification for this enormous 
expenditure is the preservation of the 
soul of that city. New York, with its 
skyscrapers, palatial commercial and 
residential buildings, and immense bank 
deposits, stands as a citadel of mam- 
mon, or materialism. The feeling has 
grown that it must be known as stand- 
ing for things higher, and that this 
cathedral will give decided witness that 


the city is not given up entirely to gross’ 


materialism, but has a _ spiritual] con- 
sciousness. Situated on a high eminence, 
it will testify to all beholders that Al- 
mighty God is supreme. 

The home, the school and the church 
form a trinity of values without which 
a community is poor indeed. It cannot 
hope to enjoy and conserve an expand- 
ing life, but must perforce shrink. into 
itself and commit-communal suicide. 

* * * 
Transformed Lives. 

In our Lord’s spirited protest against 
the evils fostered by a formal and pow- 
erful religion, decidedly His most dar- 
ing and provocative action was the 
cleansing of the Temple. Each of the 
four Evangelists includes in his account 
of the life of Jesus this scene within 
the sacred precincts, in which the stern 
young Prophet of Galilee is seen forci- 
bly ejecting the money-changers and 
drovers and putting a summary end, 
for one day at least, to the activities of 
the Temple market. According to the 
synoptists, Matthew, Mark and Luke, 
the cleansing took place near the end 
of our Lord’s ministry, at the com- 
mencement of Holy Week, and was the 
direct occasion for the plot by the 
priests and scribes to destroy Him. So 
long as Jesus confined His protest to 
the spoken word, His enemies were re- 
sentful but imactive; once, however, He 
took definite steps to end a highly lu- 
crative business, those who profited by 
it determined to put an end to Him. 

The account of the cleansing in the 
Gospels according to St. Matthew and 
St. Luke follows directly upon the story 
of the triumphal entry into Jerusalem 
on the day. known to us as Palm Sun;, 
day, and, apparently, ;the two, events, 
took place upon the one. days Enter- 
ing the Temple, Jesus beheld the wild 
confusion of buying and selling, argu- 


ing and disputing, and, aflame with a attempt to presi ine haley or 
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righteous zeal for the honour of God’s 
house heatedly purged the outer court 
of its nefarious trafficking. It was an’ 
action based upon passion, a holy pas- 
sion which discerned an obvious wrong 
and proceeded forthwith to protest 
against it. St. Mark, though, gives a 
ditferent account of the incident. Jesus, 
he says, on Palm Sunday went into the 
Temple, and, “when He had looked 
round about upon all things, went out 
unto Bethany; and, on the morrow, He 
went into the Temple and began to cast 
out them that sold and bought.’ This 
recommends itself to us as the truer and 
more significant version of our Lord’s 
action. First Jesus entered the Tem- 
ple and took careful note of everything 
there; He was made heartsick over the 
sordid scene of petty gain and petty 
pilfering within a few yards of the Holy 
of Holies; with great effort He re- 
strained His passionate desire to expel 
the intruders and forced Himself to 
retire to Bethany, where He could pray 
and refiect upon the situation; then, 
next morning, with mind fully made up, 
He returned and acted in accordance 
with a fixed determination. Mark then, 
suggests that the cleansing of the Tem- 
ple was based upon reason and con- 
science. Jesus was not carried away 
with a flood of emotion: He took time 
to deliberate, even to sleep upon the 
matter, and thus, when He acted, His 
deed meant infinitely more than if it 
were motivated by a hasty, passionate 
protest. 

This story of the cleansing may be 
of aid to us in that several considera- 
tions regarding our own life arise from 
it. We note, first, that the Temple-mar- 
ket had been in existence for some 
time, possibly many years, and, be- 
cause it was established by long usage 
and had received the sanction of the 
religious authorities, no one, save Jesus, 
raised any objection to it. Undoubtedly 
serious-minded and devout people re- 
garded it as regrettable, and piously 
hoped that something might be done at 
some time to put an end to this abuse. 
But because people had become thor- 
oughly accustomed to the market in the 
Temple, it was simpler and much more 
expedient to keep one’s opinions to one’s 
self and, publicly, view the traffic with 
a tolerant eye. Jesus, then, was the 
first person to be roused to indignant 
and active protest. Had He been more 
conventional in His conduct, He would 
have taken constitutional means to reg- 
ister His dissent from the practice, tol- 
erated by all others. The proper pro- 
cedure would entail a written statement 
to the High Priest setting forth His 
views and the request that a commis- 
sion might be appointed to enquire into 
the matter. In due course, the San- 
hedrin would be acquainted with the 
petition, a certain amount of discussion 
would follow, and, because the market 
was so profitable to the Temple authori- 
ties, ingenious reasons would be found 
for its continuance, and, in the end, 
the troublesome Prophet of Galilee 
would be told that ‘‘at the present time 
it is inadvisable to take any action in 
the matter.’ But Jesus had neither 
the time nor the patience to bring the 
question before the church courts. The 
whole business was wrong, and because 
it was wrong, He acted upon His own 
authority and took drastic measures to. 
put the wrong’ right. 

As we review our lives in the light of 
Christ’s standard of conduct, we may 
discover a number of habits, practices 
and opinions which have long been ac- 
cepted by us as part of our normal ode 
of living, but which cannot | bea 
sqrutiny of our Lord, Ours al’s ‘neaith 
benefits by a periodic cle asin 
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the cherished practice by gradually 
modifying it is fore-doomed to failure; 
when we pause to argue the matter 
with ourselves, then we seek to ration- 
alize our conduct, to find ways and 
means for justifying it, and the result 
is a more complete enslayement.. Self- 
reformation comes by revolution, not 
by evolution. As a prominent American 
novelist confessed with respect to his 
addiction to the drink-habit: ‘‘For ten 
years, I have tried to give up drink by 
saying, ‘I will take less tomorrow than 
today’, and ‘Someday I hope I may be 
free’, but it was only when I said quite 
definitely, ‘I have quit’, that all argu- 
ment was over, and since that day I 
have not touched one drop.” 

The next point to be noticed is that 
when Jesus cleansed the Temple, He 
was not content with half-measures. He 
made a clean sweep of the whole mar- 
ket. Luke says: -‘‘He cast out all them 
that sold and bought.’’ There was no 
attempt to discriminate, to play favor- 
ites, to eject some while allowing others 
to carry on business. All were in the 
wrong and all must go. In our effort 
to‘effect a similar cleansing of the self, 
under the guidance and with the power 
of God, it is perilously easy to make 
certain concessions on condition that 
we retain certain much-loved indul- 
gences. By giving up something, we 
think we can with an easy conscience 
keep some other thing much dearer to 
our’ heart. Thus, for example, Mrs. 
Pontifex, the worthy rector’s wife in 
Samuel Butler’s story gave up puddings 
containing blood, in order to conform 
to the requirements laid down in the 
Council of Jerusalem (Acts 15), but 
retained her petty meannesses and little. 
duplicities so cordially detested by her 
son, Hrnest. One writer has stated the 
problem quite succinctly: ‘“‘Man is a 
tragic being, for the very reason that 
he cannot be said either to have turned 


from God or to have turned to Him 
with all his heart.”’ Augustine, as un- 
converted, offered .mankind’s typical 


prayer when he said: make me 
good, only not yet!” 

We miss the whole point of the med- 
itation, however, if we conclude with 
the resolution to cleanse our lives of 
all that is un-Christlike. As a result 
of the cleansing of the Temple, the 
Gentiles, who were admitted only to the 
outer. court, were able to enjoy proper 
and uninterrupted worship of God. By 
driving out the intruders, Jesus re- 
stored this section of the Temple to 
its appointed use. Similarly, by purg- 
ing our lives of all undesirable quali- 
ties, we make them fit mediums for the 
proper service of God. In a word, re- 
ligion is not negative; it is positive; it 
consists not so much of giving up things, 
as of ‘taking on things. Unless we 
make it our business to fill the gap 
left by the expulsion of the un-Christ- 
like, we leave ourselves open to the at- 
tack of evil in some other form. Jesus, 
ever a profound psychologist, never 
spake so truly of our human nature as 
when He said: ‘‘When the unclean spirit 
is gone out of a man, he _ walketh 
through dry places, seeking rest; and 
finding none, he saith, I will return to 
my house whence [ came out . . and 
they enter in and dwell there; and the 
last state of that man is worse than the 
first.’ An inactive Christian runs the 
danger of losing both his Christianity 
and his manhood. ‘ 

When Christ enters a man’s life; and 
that man is prepared to receive Him, 
first comes cleansing, then consecra- , 
tion finally witness in word and in deed. 
In such manner did Isaiah, through his 
vision, learn to serve God, and such 
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of a rich experience, set the norm for 
our lives: ‘‘Let the word of Christ dwell 
in you richly in all wisdom; teaching 
and admonishing one another in psalms 
and hymns and spiritual songs, singing 
with grace in your hearts to the Lord. 
And whatsoever ye do, in word or deed, 
do all in the name of the Lord. Jesus, 
giving thanks unto God and the, Father 
by Him.’’—Rey. H. R. Hunt, in Cana- 
dian Churchman, 
Es * * 
Our Robins’ Nest. 

Down under our study window stands 
a tree that we have watched grow from 
a planted stripling until now, it is as 
high as the house and has -become,a 
familiar friend, bidding us good morn- 
ing and good night with every rising 
and setting sun. Late this spring two 
robins were noticed flitting in and out 
of its dense greenery and their work 
was apparent as they carried slender 
twigs and bits of straw and cotton: a 
nest was growing somewhere inside and 
strange yearnings and hopes were stir- 
ring in their little red breasts. At 
length one stayed on the nest and kept 
the eggs warm, while the other fed her 
at intervals and thus the mates served 
together impelled by their common in- 
stinct. 

In due time they were carrying food 
to the little inmates which had been 
released from their tiny shells and woke 
up to the fact that they were hungry. 
If any thing can be more greedy with 
a more voracious appetite and a greater 
digestive capacity than bird babies, we 
have not seen it, for they open their 
mouths clear back through their anat- 
omy and appear to be all mouth and 
stomach, The mother bird would put 
her day in making repeated visits to 
the nest and we could see her thrust- 
ing her bill down the throats of her 
babies and disgorging the food she had 
gathered and prepared for them. The 
storm beat upon that tree and swayed 
it violently in the wind, but parents 
and children in that rocking nest feared 
it not but persevered in their patient 
work. 

Finally it was noticed that the nest 
was visited no more and was left empty. 
When the young robins were thrust out 
by the parents had not been noted, and 
doubtless the parents seemed to the lit- 
tle creatures somewhat rough about it 
as they were pushed out and told to 
look out for themselves. But this was 
best for the birdies and thus they 
found their wings and the wide free- 
dom of the sky. 

The whole incident is full of theol- 
ogy and is a revelation of God. The 
love of those robins was only a drop 
out of His infinite heart with which 
He saturates the whole creation and 
puts some drops of it in our hearts. 
If at times He roughens the nest and 
pushes us out, we should know that this 
too igs an exercise of His wisdom and 
care. ‘‘He guides me and the birds,’’— 
Presbyterian Banner. 
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How Children Give. 

I once called at a friends house a 
little before Christmas when all the 
children and their mother were busy 
arrangibg their Christmas gifts. I en- 
joyed hearing them talk, for the chil- 
dren had the true Christmas spirit. As 
they prepared their little gifts, wrap- 
ping them in pretty paper and fasten- 
ing on address tags with the words, ‘‘Do 
not open until Christmas,’ I could see 
that they took as much pleasure in 
giving as they would in receiving. 

Then Laura, the eldest girl, said, 
“Don’t put, ‘Do not open until Christ- 
mas’ on Mrs. Robinson’s present, be- 
cause ‘she is having'a hard time to get’ 
along and“may need her sweater right 
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away. We must see that she gets it in 
time to save her from buying another,” 

The little ones agreed with this. They 
had all been carefully brought up, and 
unconsciously put themselves in the 
place of each recipient. It is delight-. 
ful when children do this, but itis 
largely a matter. of teaching. I well 
remember once overhearing: a: child :say, 

“T won’t give anything to Myrtle; be- 
cause she | didn’t give anything to: me 
last year.’ 

It was oe none to hear ee a re- 
mark from a young child, but she*had. 
evidently heard her parents or her elder 
sisters or brothers say something quite 
similar. Under such conditions it is 
difficult to teach a child to give gra- 
ciously and kindly without looking for 
a return. When young children make 
certain disagreeable remarks it is hardly’ 
fair to scold or punish them. We 
should find out how they learned to 
think and talk as they are doing. A 
child may be imitating someone. Of 
course, it is by imitation that children 
learn to talk. For this reason we 
should be very careful of our conversa- 
tion in their presence, above all at 
Christmas time. We do not want them 
to copy our faults in case we are un- 
fortunate enough to have some, do we? 

In order that our chiidren may un- 
derstand that “It is more blessed to 
give than to receive,’’ we should be 
happy in our giving. We should speak 
very kindly about the people to whom 
we decide to give present, and let the 
children see that we do not give with 
the thought of receiving in return. 

Children should love giving. It is a 
natural attitude. I think my little girl 
has always loved to give. I cannot re- 
member a time when she did not do so. 
However, you can spoil this pleasure 
for a child by upgraciousness. im 
accepting such little gifts as wild flow- 
ers, pretty stones or shells. When a 
child rushes into the house. thrilled 
with the joy of some gift for Mother, 
and the parent says crossly, ‘‘Take away 
that rubbish,’ the child. is not encour- 
aged in the art of giving... It is.the 
mother’s fault if a little later the child 
does not like to. give. 

Children especially enjoy ‘giving what 
they have made with their own hands, 
so the wise mother helps them to make 
gifts instead of giving them a great 
deal of pocket money to spend, and 
then, of course, she shows her. appre- 
ciation of the special gift. they have 
made for her. Father, too, should learn 
to take the children’s gifts in the spirit. 
in which they are offered. If. he and 
Mother talk these matters over together 
beforehand, he is not likely ever to say, 
“T do not need this,’’ even if that is the 
actual truth.. And in later years, how 
Wwe all treasure these home-made gifts! 
——Mrs. Nestor .Noel, in National Kin- 
dergarten, 

* * * 
For the Southern Churchman. 
WEAVERS. 

Maude Forrest Mumma. 
(‘ountless weavers in the night 
Spun their webs of crystals bright; 
Everywhere their trace is seen 
On bush and tree and mosses green. 
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grapevine with its silv’ry skeins, 
fence a web of crystal veins; 

ivy drips its spangles too, 
henhouse is agleam with dew. 


The berry bushes tangled lie 
Within the mesh and humbly 
In witchery and tracery fine, 
With every glistening tree and yvine.. 


vie 


The fields, like podls: of shining glass; 
Reflect the sufibeams ‘as! théy ‘pass; 
And lend)to all thistbriHiant sight 

AX dazzling ‘dream of fairy light, 
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For the Southern Churchman. 


A NOTION. 

F. J. Harl. 
Some are looking 
Back, I know, 

Some too far ahead. 


Some see only 
Black and white, 
Some see only red. 


Some are looking 
Down, some up 
For another’s sin. 


I’ve a notion 
We should see 
God is looking in. 


For the Southern Churchman. 
THOSE RECTORY CHILDREN. 
Chapter VIII. 

M. lL. 1G. 


The happy Christmas day came and 
went so quickly that it seemed to have 
wings. There were the stockings to 
be examined in Mother’s room, and pres- 
ents to enjoy and exclaim over. Kent 
and Philip had their shoes off and their 
boots on in two minutes, Winnie was 
happy with a new drawing-set and a 
lovely box of paints.. She had a clever 
hand with a pencil, and had longed to 
try to work with real ‘‘oils’’. Though 
she would leave the paints to exclaim 
about her boots, the muff and ‘‘tippet 
the Trent ladies had sent and the many 
pretty things, her own and the other 
childrens’, she would come back to fin- 
ger lovingly the fat little shining tubes, 
each with it sown mysterious name, 
+‘sepia,”’ ‘“‘ultramarine,”’ : “carmine,’ 
*‘jade.”’ David was trying in turn each 
of the tools in his new box, and Claire 
lay in utter content with Aunt Mollie 8 
a fine brown-and-black spaniel 


present, l 
climbing in delighted freedom over her 
sofa, for he had had three days of 


prison life in a stall in the stable, far 
enough away for Claire not to hear his 
plaintive whines. He seemed to know 
from the first that he was Claire’s prep- 
erty, and aiter a lively frolic with the 
boys, he settled down on the foot of her 
sofa for a nap.. : } if 
“What you goin’ name him, Claire? 
asked Kent, patting the dog with a 
sticky hand. ae 
“J can’t name him ‘Aunt Molie’, 
Claire said, wrinkling her forehead in 
perplexity, ‘“nor Rover, because I don't 
want him to run so far as Roy does. 
“Name him Chris’mus,” suggested 
Philip, ‘‘Chris’mus sounds sort of jolly.” 
“Tt know!” David cried, ‘‘call him 
Noel. We learned a little Christmas 
verse in French class, and Christmas 
was Noel’.” 
“T p’lieve I’d like that. 
think Noel would do for him, Mothe 


Don’t you 
rT??? 


“Splendidly. But here’s Uncle Dan- 
ger with your breakfast.” . 
“Christmas gift, Uncle Danger! 


eried Claire. j 

“Ghris’mus gif’, Miss Claire, Chris’- 
mus gif’! Dese yuther chillens, dey 
don’ tol’ ole Danger Chris’mus gif’ so 
loud his rears mos’ ache!” He set the 
tray carefully on the low table and 
pushed it, with David’s help, up to the 
sofa. ‘Ain’ dis a Chris’mus, sho! 
Looky dar, saw an’ hammer an’ all—’ 

“An’ see our boots, an’ the little 
horse an’ wagon!” 

“Ts I evah seed de like!’’ Uncle Dan- 
ger exclaimed. “Marse Santy Claus 
done treat us good dis year, yassuh! 
Howsumevah,”’ he went on, “Cindy 
gwine ring de preakfus’ bell ’fore you 
ean say scat, Co’nbread ready, bacon 


FOR THE CHILDREN 


sizzlin’—’’ he went out smiling and 
mumbling to himself. 
Father, Mother, David and Winnie 


went to church, through the flying snow. 
They left two happy boys and two ex- 
cited dogs, running around the “‘circle”’ 
made by the driveway in front of the 
house, the new boots making fine deep 
tracks. Claire was contentedly dress- 
ing Amy in the little new dresses, capes 
and bonnets that Mother had been mak- 
ing for many hours when Claire was 
asleep. 

The Duncan children had for several 
weeks been practicing the Christmas 
hymns, singing one each evening at 
prayers. It was pleasant to know them 
all and to join in with all the vigor 
they liked, for in this little church all 
sang. The wheezy little organ, at 
which Mrs. Pace worked valiantly, al- 
most rocked with her effort. The little 
choir—Mother was the only alto—led, 
but all followed, to ‘‘Shout the glad tid- 
ings, exultingly sing.” 

“Tf Mrs. Pace huffs and puffs much 
more she’ll puff the church down,’’ 
whispered David. Winnie giggled. Mrs. 
Pace was so far from being a threat- 
ening wolf, Mother caught her eye, but 
only smiled. After all, it was Christ- 
mas! Winnie’s thoughts were a delicious 
maze of music, the cedar ropes, her 
pretty round muff, a copy of ‘Little 
Women”’ that she had just peeped into 
before starting, and the fat tubes of 
paint. But when sermon time came 
and Father’s deep voice told of angels 
in the night, shepherds stumbling in 
haste to a stable, the young Mother 
with her white-wrapped Baby, who was 
so wonderfully God Himself loving His 
way into human life—David and Win- 
nie, not understanding all, 
carried beyond the thought of pres- 
ents, beyond the warm church with 
snow swirling outside the square-paned 
windows, into that cave whose manger 
held the Brother of us all. 

After the service the people lin- 
gered, exchanging greetings, planning 
gatherings, laughing as they packed 
themselves into sleighs. 


“Don’t forget that day you’re to 


- spend with us at Ivanhoe,’ said Miss 


Alice. Trent, to Winnie. ‘All of you.’’ 

“Yies, ma’am, if Claire’s well enough.’’ 
Winnie replied with shining eyes, for 
a day at Ivanhoe was a great treat. 

“Sarah can show you something 
about your paints—she used to do 
china-painting.”’ 

“Oh, thank you, Miss Alice!’’ 

“T can’t reach your Mother, so many 
are around her—will you tell her for 
me?”’ 

“Yes, ma’am, I will!’’ Winnie was 
overjoyed at the idea of having help in 
her painting, yet a little fearful of 
tall, dignified Miss Sarah. 

The rest of the day passed in play, 
reading and, at twilight, the gathering 
around the fire for coral-singing. Each 
child had a favorite, and they sang them 
in turn down to Claire’s little carol: 


“Cold, cold, cold the night, \ 
The night was starry bright, 
When shepherds heard the angel note, 
The angel note from Heaven afloat 
That told to earth the story!’’ 


“Mother,” said Claire, when she was 
tucked in bed that night, and the lamp 
was out, leaving only the dancing fire- 
light, “I know it won’t be long before 
I have to go to the hospital. But I 
don’t mind it so much now. Things 
like Christmas seem so true—I don’t 

know how to say it—” 


were yet: 
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‘It is so true,’’ Mother answered, 
“perhaps you mean that you feel Jesus 
will be with you and make it easier. 
Is that it?’ 

“Yes, that’s it!’? Claire smiled. “‘An’, 
Mother, will you see if Noel’s real 
happy, and tell him he can come back 
in the morning?” 

“Yes, I’ll see to him. Now I must 
go, dear. I think Kent’s crying.” 

“Phil bwoke my china kity,’ Kent 
was sobbing, as Mother opened the door 
across the hall. 

‘J wanted a Puss-in-Boots, like in 
my book,’ Philip explained. He was 
on the floor, picking up the shattered 
pink china cat. “I got her in tight— 
she was funny, Mother, sticking out— 
but she over-toppled my boot. I’m 
sorry as—as a elephun, Kent.” Tears 
were in his eyes. 

“Thas all wight,’’ Kent said, his sobs 
growing less, ‘‘I got a lot of new toys, 
anyway, today. But—I did like my 
china kitty.’’ 

“She didn’t know how to purr, 
Kent,” Philip said, ‘trying to comfort _ 
him. 

“JT tell you what,” said Mother, see- 
ing both little boys so distressed, ‘““Uncle 
Phil sent me ten dollars to buy what- 
ever I liked, and the first thing I’d like 
is a china kitty. Aunt Mollie can get 
it for fifty cents. We'll have it here 
by New Year!” ; 

* * * 
Theft or Salesmanship. 


Great Aunt Alice had died leaving 
her oldtime cottage with its quaint fur- 
nishing to Dotty’s mother, and the fam- 
ily had taken possession almost immed- 
iately. 

“The house is old,’’ Dotty’s mother 
said, “but better than many modern 
bungalows. By finishing the attic we 
can have a very comfortable home.’’ 

Things which had accumulated dur- 
ing many years were moved from the 
attic to the barn awaiting the day 
when thoughtful consideration could be 
given each article. Tommy Trousdale 
watched the moving from the roof of 
his father’s garage next door. ‘ 
_ “That is a lot of junk you have,” he 
told Dotty. ‘‘Dad says the whole outfit. 
is not worth five cents.” 

Dotty’s parents did not share this 
view. Everything was put inside the 
barn and the doors securely fastened— 
that is, everything but an old sewing 
machine. Dotty’s father had said he 
could easily convert that into a little 
table just the size and shape needed 
for the kitchen. This sewing machine 
was left under the shed of the barn. 

For a while Dotty watched proceed- 
ings indoors, then she went to the yard 
where Tommy again told her of the 
low value of the family hoardings. 
Presently the junkman came through 
the alley, and Tommy sold him a bun- 
dle of old newspapers, magazines, bot- 
tles and old iron that he had collected. 
How proud he was of the three pennies 
received for his labor! He exhibited 
them triumphantly to the watchful 
Dotty. 


The junkman drove to Dotty’s back 
gate. ‘“‘Anything to sell?” he asked 
the child. : 

Dotty shook her head, remembering 
that Tommy had’ said her whole barn 
full of things was not worth a nickel. 
How discouraging this was; Tommy 
had received three cents for much less 


than the barn held. 


The junkman spied the old machina. 
“Tl give you a nickel for that,’’? he 
offered, pointing to it. ; 

“Oh!” Tommy gasped from his side 
of the fence. Dotty knew he was im- 
pressed by so grand an offer. ae 

“Will you sell it?” the junkman 
asked, mae} 

Dotty must have nodded. — y 
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the man came in, got the machine and 
gave her a shining new nickel which 
she held up for Tommy to see before 
Tunning into the house. 

It was noon; her father had just 
come home for lunch. ‘Look,’ Dotty 
cried, holding up the coin. 

‘Where did you get it?” her mother 
asked. 

“IT sold the old sewing machine to 
the junkman,”’ Dotty declared proudly. 

“When?’’ asked her father. 

“Just now.’’ 

Her father disappeared by the back 
door and presently returned announc- 
ing he had traded the junkman out of 
the machine. 

Dotty’s parents had heard Tommy 
give his father’s appraisal of the value 
of the things in the barn. They knew 
the junkman had taken advantage of 
the child. Dotty was fortunate in hav- 
ing parents who tried to see things 
from her viewpoint. They knew that 
to the child the sale upheld family 
pride and was a matter of good sales- 
manship. With these two virtues in 
mind they made their explanations as 
to why it was best to get the old ma- 
chine back. 

A few days later Dotty’s mother over- 
heard her tell Tommy: ‘‘That machine 
I sold for a nickel was worth more, so 
Father went after the junkman and got 
it back. Everything in the barn is 
worth something and I am not going to 
sell anytihng else without first asking 


Father or Mother.’”’—Minerva Hunter, 
in Reformed Church Messenger. 
* *« € 


Jumper Runs Away. 


There were three children in the fam- 
ily—Jumper, Fluffy, and Feather-tail, 
and, oh, what perfectly delightful times 
they did have in their own big oak 
tree! To be sure, there was not very 
much room to play inside the little 
squirrels’ nest, but there was plenty of 
room outside, and it was safe enough, 
too, so long as they stayed in that par- 
ticular tree. Mother Squirrel was very 
cross indeed, if they broke the bounds 
and swung over into the limbs of a big 
tree near by, and she worked herself 
into a real temper if they ran down the 
tree trunk onto the smooth lawn, then 
up into the maple at the edg of the 
Danks os. 

One day in the late autumn, Mother 
Squirrel started on one of her trips to 
a certain far-away chestnut. She was 
working very hard, laying in the win- 
ter’s supply of nuts. Jumper, Fluffy, 
and Feather-tail were, of course, quite 
large enough to help, but the grass in 
the park was kept very short and 
smooth, with so few pieces in it where 
young and inquisitive little squirrels 
could hide, so it was really far safer for 
them to remain at home, daytimes at 
least. 

“Now, remember,” cautioned Mother 
Squirrel for the tenth time that day, 
“you are not to play outside your own 
tree, especially while I am gone.” 

“We will remember,’’ promised Fea- 
ther-tail. 

“Tf you don’t, something dreadful 
will surely happen to you,” warned 
Mother Squirrel, as she scooted out of 
her storehouse and down the tree. The 
day was nearly over and she still had 
a great deal to do. 

“She’s always saying that,’ grum- 
bled Jumper. “Nothing ever does hap- 
pen.”’ ; 

“Well, it might,’ declared little sister 
Fluffy. ‘‘Mother knows.” 

For a while all three played tag hap- 


pily together as usual, then Jumper: 


grew tired of the big oak tree. “I want 
to go over to the maple, where you 
see up and down the street,’ he de- 
cided, “and I’m going, too! Are you 
coming with me?’ 
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crossly, and you better mind what 
Mother says, Jumper Squirrel!” 

But Jumper flirted his big tail and 
whisked down the tree. He was over 
the lawn and into the maple before you 
could say, “Jack Robinson!” 

My, what a tree to play in! And 
the view!—-why, you could see whole 
blocks up and down the street, and far 
over the roofs of the house on the other 
side! Jumper looked and looked. 

Suddenly a terrible ‘“‘ding-dong! ding- 
dong!’’ sounded out from the big house 
just across the street. Jumper knew 
it was the schoolhouse bell, but never 
before had it sounded so close, so al- 
most on top of him. It made him afraid 
—oh, very much afraid! And when a 
moment later, a great crowd of noisy 
boys and girls poured out of the big 
doors, the little squirrel was really too 
frightened to move. So he sat very still 
on the big limb that hung right out 
over the sidewalk. 

A number of children passed beneath 
without seeing him and he began to 
wonder if after all he wasn’t going to 
escape notice. And then—the very 
noisest, biggest boy of all looked up 
into the maple, straight at Jumper. 

“Hey!” he shouted, “look there, will 
you! There’s a young squirrel!’’ 

“Oh, let’s make him run!”’ cried an- 
other boy. 

“Sure, I’ll make him!”’ And the big- 
gest boy picked up a stick and threw 
it into the tree. 

Poor Jumper never knew how it was 
that he was able to fly down that tree, 
over the lawn, and up his own familiar 
oak, for all those noisy, terrifying hu- 
mans were right at his heels, it seemed. 
But he reached the home nest at last, 
but half dead with weariness and fear. 
Mother Squirrel was there now, but she 
was too frightened herself to say a word 
to him. 

“Say, I know they’ve got a lot of 
nuts laid up there!’”’ cried the biggest 
boy whose name was Jack. 

“Let’s shin up the tree and get ’em,” 
suggested another. 

“Not in these clothes,’ said Jack. 
‘We'll wait till tomorrow. It’s Satur- 
day, and we can have a lot of fun get- 
ting the nuts and squirrels, both.’’ 

The others agreed to this, and pres- 
ently the whole crowd of them trooped 
away. 

Mother Squirrel sighed with relief, 
but her face was very sad. ‘I must get 
busy at once,’”’ she said, ‘‘and find us 
a new home in this park. Daddy will 
come and help me hunt, and after we 
have found some place that will do, 
you children may help carry the nuts 
into it. But until then don’t any of 
you so much as show the tip of his tail 
out the door here.” 

In a moment she was gone, and the 
three little squirrels huddled fearfully 
together in the little home nest that 
must soon be given up. Jumper was 
wishing, oh, so hard, that he had been 
good and obedient. But wishes didn’t 
help a bit—it was too late for them 
now. 

Nearly all that night Mother and 
Daddy Squirrel searched, and at last, 
just before dawn, they found a very 
small place in an old pine tree away on 
the other side of the park. And then 
what a hurrying and scurrying there 
was, for aS many as possible of the 
winter store of nuts must be moved into 
the new home without delay. Wach of 
the five squirrels filled his pockets full 
and made as many trips as he could. 
(Of course you know that a squirrel’s 
pockets are in his cheeks.) But even 
though they worked very hard and fast, 
when the sun arose in the morning, 
there were a great many nuts left in the 
old home.. 

The boys came soon, dressed now for 
tree climbing. Up went Jack, and all 


“No, we’re not!” cried Feather-tail, the others with him, for the oak was 
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a large one, and could hold a dozen 
boys and never feel it. They came to 
the squirrel hole, and one of them 
reached in a cautious hand. But no 
squirrel was there. 

“They’ve left,’? said the boy disgust- 
edly. 

“But there’s a bushel or two of nuts 
in here,” said Jack. ‘‘Liet’s go and 
get buckets or something to put ’em 
shay ; 

This they did, and before noon had 
come, the boys had stolen all the store 
of nuts that the squirrels had taken 
days and weeks to gather. 

Now Jack had at home a little sister 
named Gracie, and Gracie owned two 
very nice things—a tender, loving heart 
and a brand new red purse with a whole 
handful of pennies in it. She heard, 
of course, about the robbing of the 
squirrels’ nest, and she felt so sorry 
about it. When she had told Daddy and 
Mother, they felt sorry, too. 

“T tell you what we’ll do, Graciekins,”’ 
said Daddy: ‘‘You and I will go down 
to Peter’s store and buy new nuts for 
the squirrels. You have quite a lot 
of money in that red purse, haven’t 
VOU 

“Oh, yes, I have!” replied Gracie, her 
eyes dancing with delight. ‘‘Can we go 
right off?” 

“Yes, come on,” said Daddy. 

“Here,” cried Jack, who had been 
listening with a dreadful shamed feel- 
ing in his heart, ‘‘here, Punkin, I’ll 
give you some of my pennies, too— 
all of them, and you can get the squir- 
rels a lot of nuts. I’m sorry we took 
theirs all away.’’ 2 

“Thank you, Son,” said Daddy 
gravely, as he took the offered money. 

Mr. Peters was a very understanding 
person. When he heard about the squir- 
rels, he declared he would give some 
nuts on his own account, for hadn’t his 
boy Tom been one of the number who 
robbed the poor squirrels? 

So bag after bag was filled, with wal- 

nuts and butternuts, hickory nuts and 
chestnuts, and hazelnuts, too. There 
were more, oh, a great many more than 
Gracie’s little red purse and its four- 
teen pennies could have paid for. Then 
on top of all that, good Mr. Peters put 
into a special bag a half dozen very 
large nuis—can you guess what kind 
they were? Yes, doughnuts! ‘‘For des- 
sert,” he said, with a twinkle in his 
eye, 
_ That evening, Gracie and her father 
put all the nuts into an old half bu- 
shel basket, with the doughnuts on top, 
and together they went to the park. It 
was very dark and still there. Daddy 
did not go near the oak that was so 
close to the schoolhouse road, but made 
straight for the other side of the park. 
There, after a little looking around, he 
spied a broken-off limb high up on an 
old pine tree, and on that they hung 
the basket. 

Now, it happened that this was the 
very pine where the new squirrel home 
was being arranged. And when, an 
hour or so later, Mother Squirrel crept 
cautiously down the tree, she saw the 
strange but wonderfully good-smelling 
thing that hung there. 

Was it—yes, it was—nuts! Every 
kind and all kinds—even doughnuts! 
My, wasn’t the heavenly Father good to 
send them such a surprise? Just when 
they needed it so much, too! 

“Jumper, Fluffy, and Feather-tail!”’ 
she called, ‘‘come down here quickly! 
Some one has brought us a feast! If 
you will each work very hard tonight 
carrying these nuts up to the store- 
house, you shall have a whole suguary 
doughnut apiece as a reward!” 

And at the doughnut party, Jumper 
told them solemnly that never, never 
again would he leave the home tree un- 
til Mother said it was quite right and 
safe to do so.—S. 8S. Times. 
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Classified Advertisments and Notices 


Ali notices ana aavertisements, excepting positions wanted, will be inserted in 


this department at a rate of 20 cents per agate line each insertion. 


Special raes 


to contracts of any length. A rate of 15 cents per line is made to persons seeking po- 


sitions. 


No advertisement accepted for less than 50 cents. 


Copy for this department must be received not later than Tuesday of the week in 
which it is intended that the first insertion shall appear. 


REV. CHARLES W. SHEERIN.| 

Memorial adopted by vestry of Grace 
and Holy Trinity Church on January 2; 
1935, and ratified and approved by the 
congregation at its annual meeting on 
January 16, 1935. ‘ 

“We, the members of this vestry, are 
unwilling to permit the severance of Mr. 
Sheerin’s relations with this church as its 
rector to take place without entering 
upon its records a brief memorial of our 
esteem for him as a man, Our affection 
for him as a pastor, and our high opinion 
of him as a preacher of God’s Word. 

“Five years ago, in response to our eall 
he came to us, a stranger to most of our 
congregation, but his earnestness and in- 
telligence in the promotion of every par- 
ish activity, his sympathetic and generous 
nature, his lofty Christian character, and 
his zeal as a priest of the Church soon 
not only won for him the deep admiration 
and warm affection of his new parishion- 
ers, but also inspired them under'his lead- 
ership with his own eagerness for greater 
accomplishment. 

“The entire period of our beloved rec- 
tor’s ministry with us has been one otf 
pronounced financial depression, which has 
involved many of our own people in great 
suffering and want and created unprece- 
dented demands upon our social service 
department. How well it has functioned 
under his administration is known to all 
in the community. His broad human sym- 
pathy, kindly understanding, untiring pa- 
tience and cheerful disposition have com- 
bined to fit him admirably for leadership 
in this work. 


“No. sketch, however brief, on Mr. 
Sheerin’s career as our rector would be 
complete without emphasizing his work 


in attracting young people to the services 


of the church and in maintaining their 
interest. In this, recognized as one of 


the most difficult problems confronting the 
ehurch today, his success has been extra- 
ordinary. 

“And yet, with all these labors, we are 
proud to say -that Mr. Sheerin has found 
time to contribute in no small measure to 
the work of the Diocese, with the result 
that he occupies today a most prominent 
position among its clergy. 

“In the departure of Mr. Sheerin, not 
only Grace and Holy Trinity Church, but 
this entire community and the Diocese of 


Virginia, suffer a loss which it will be 
difficult to repair. Kor his continued 
growth and success in his new field the 


prayers of his congregation and of us, its 
vestry, are offered.” 
A true copy—tTeste; 
Cc. P. MOFFATT, Register. 


A Memphis, Tenn., physician, hunting big 
game in Africa, went to the leper mis- 
sion colony at Blat, Cameroun, and this is 
what he says: 

'“Those of you who are a little cool in 
your belief regarding foreign missions 
should visit a foreign mission field. . .. 
I wish you could see the little brown, sleel 
bodies of the children who are doomed (to 
leprosy) if we over here do not do some- 
thing about it. Dr. Weber tells me that 
it takes only about three years to cure 
one of these cases and it costs approxi- 
mately $30. A good many of us have spent 
more than thirty dollars foolishly for 
luxuries and entertainments within the 


past year. Practically any of us would 
pay more than thirty dollars to be re- 
lieved of a bodily discomfort, and yet 


think what thirty dollars would mean to 


a leper: health again, the thankfulness 
that comes for a life, and in all proba- 
bility a soul saved.” 
NOTICE. 
The Christmas appeal was most success- 
- ful; and I have thanked all the good 
friends far and near, not only in Rich- 


mond and Virginia, but many other States. 

The total amount was $245.70. 

For the year 1934 (a grand total, which 
includes Pete Banks, under Mrs. Robert 
Harrison and the Juniors, with Miss Alli- 
son in charge), $1,647.20. 

All contributions gratefully 
edged by 

EVELYN P. MERIWETHER, 
Pres.-Treas. Richmond Branch American 
Mission to Lepers. Address: 2243 West 
Grace Street, Richmond, Va. 


acknowl- 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


CHURCH VESTMENTS. 
Cathedra)] Studio, Church embroideries, 
Altar and Pulpit/Hangings. Stoles from 
$6.50. Burse tnd veil from $10. ‘Surplice 
from $8. Send for complete liné of pure 
Irish linens by the yard. Silks, fringes 


Embroidered emblems 


and gold thread. 
Altar Guild Handbook, 


ready to appy. 


50c. 
50c. L, V. MACKRILLE 
11 W. Kirke St., Chevy Chase, 
Washington, D. C. 


Telephone Wisconsin 2752. 
6 Eee 


CHURCH LINEN. 

FINE IRISH LINEN specially selected 
for Church use. 36 inches to 54 inches 
wide, cut any length. Sample of 12 quali- 
ties on request. Mary Fawcett Company, 
812 Berkeley Avenue, Trenton, N. J 


RAZOR SHARPENER. 

SHARPENS 4NY STRAIGHT RAZOR, 
or safety razor. Guaranteed by manu- 
facturers, and I guarantee it to please 
you. 60 cents per cake, or 83 cakes for 
$1.00. I take subscriptions for all maga- 
zines published at publishers’ rates, or 
less. Sold by a wheel chair invalid. Ed- 
ward P. Broxton, R. F. D., Blythe, Ga. 


FOUNTAIN PENS. 

A FOUNTAIN PEN AT A 1933 VALUE, 
with the Spencerian quality and smooth 
writing ease famous for _ seventy-five 
years. Guaranteed. Points fine and me- 
dium. Colors, gloss black, green and gold, 
Burgundy, blue and black, grey pearl. 
Price $2.00. Sold by a shut-in wheel chair 
invalid. Edward P. Broxton, R. F. D., 
Blythe, Ga. 
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PHILATELIC. 
Wanted—Confederate and United States 
Stamps, used on envelopes. Collections 
purchased. Highest prices paid. George 
Hakes, Belvidere, Illinois. 


HOUSE OF THE NAZARENE; SAINT 
AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA; offers, rest and 
quiet in comfortable and pleasant sur- 
roundings. Invalids requiring nursing 
cannot be received, nor these with mental 
difficulties. Apply to Sister-in-Charge. 


SITUATION WANTED. 
EDUCATED WOMAN DESIRES POSITION 


as secretary or domestic manager, ete. 
Box AG. 


CHURCH INTELLIGENCE. 
(Continued from page 17.) 
other organizations were in the great 
processional. Bishop Perry preached 


.the sermon and the service was con- 


ducted by Bishop Scarlett, Dean Sid- 
ney E. Sweet, Dr. Karl Morgan Block 
and the Rey. Stephen Bayne. 

The convention closed with the an- 
nual meeting of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
on Thursday. 


CES Re Sin ane RS SR NE EE ED 


IN THE GARDEN, 
When I lie upon my face 
And look down to the ground, 
I see the funny little things 
That creep and crawl around! 


When I lie upon my side 
And look out either way, 

I see the things that stand on legs, 
And walk or run all day! 


When I lie upon my back 
And look away up high, 
I see the things with lovely wings 
That fiy up to the sky— 
—Irene Brock McElheran, in The New 
Outlook, 


The good deeds shining white-robes 
saints have wrought 
Make sharp contrast with sinners’ 
evil part; 
And yet, with both the lives of men are 


fraught. 
So only God can judge the inmost 
ihe... heart, ey 
pee a it j \ A {} 
J wy) « ie — Blossom, 


FEBRUARY 16, 1935, 


Snow. 

We had plenty of snow this winter, 
but few realize its service to nature. 
R. Collyer in ‘“‘Nature and Life,’ tells 
us that ‘‘under a drift of snow two feet 
deep the temperature was twenty-seven 
degrees above zero when the thermom- 
eter registered thirteen below, showing 
that the soil beneath the snow beds was 
from thirty-two to forty degrees higher 
than the temperature of the air. The 
value of this fact in preserving the life 
and vigor of plants is at once appar- 
ent.’”’ For this reason snowdrops and 
other small plants are not infrequently 
found in full flower under two or three 
feet of snow. Is not this the mission 
of hardship and suffering for the hu- 
man heart? To suffer in the Spirit of 
Jesus is to learn sympathy. The Chris- 
tian life grows stronger and faith more 
sure. This is true also in the experi- 


ence of a nation that has the heart to 
understand.—Selected. 


Bishop E. V. Shayler of Nebraska 
suffered a heart attack last Tuesday 
while attending a meeting at Brown- 
ell Hall, Omaha. He is slowly recov- 
ering, and it is hoped will be able to 
resume work in a few days. 


Clerical Changes. 

The Rev. Paul Micou has announced 
his resignation at Easter-time of tne 
rectorship of St. Mark’s Church, Fall 
River, Mass., where he has served six 
years, in order to become rector of 
Nelson Parish and St. John’s Church, 
Rippon, Jefferson County, West Vir- 
ginia, with residence in Charles Town. 

Mr. Micou was for eight years the 
College Secretary of the National Coun- 
cil. Between that post and the Fall 
River rectorship he was for four years 
rector of the Memorial Chureh of St. 
Luke the Beloved Physician, Philadei- 
phia, Pa. 

He is the son of Professor Richard 
W. Micou, who was Professor of Theol- 
ogy in both the Philadelphia Divinity 
School and the Virginia Theological 
Seminary. He took his M. A. at the 
University of Virginia, and his B. D., 
at the Virginia Seminary. 


CONFIRMATION 
PAPERS 


By 
CANON F. E. HOWITT 


1. Confirmation and Baptism. 

2. Baptism and the Christian Covenant. 

3. The Baptismal Covenant—Repentanoe. 

4. ees Covenant—Faith and the 


5. The Baptismal Covenant—The Faith. 
6. The Baptismal Covenant—Obedience. 
7. The Lord’s Supper. 

8. The Means of Grace. 


A series of informing pamphlets compiled — 
by Canon F. E. Howitt. The have a ; 
estimable value in instructing those who con- 
template membership in the Church, and for — 
impressing the already confirmed with the 

ess and meaning of this holy ritual. 
Price, single pamphlet, each......... 5 cents 
Complete set of eight..... 25 cents 


Order from 


COMPANY 


Richmond, Va. 


“ 
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The Rev. Benjamin Russell Priest, 
assistant at Christ Church and St. Mich- 
ael’s, Philadelphia, and in charge of 
that parish since the death last sum- 
mer of the Rev. Dr. Gilbert E. Pember, 
has accepted a call to the rectorship of 
the Church of the Advent, Cape May, 
IN. Js 


The Hev. Carl L. Appelberg, rector of 
St. Martin’s Church, Marcus Hook, Pa.. 
has resigned that parish to devote his 
entire attention to the work of the Mar- 
cus Hook Branch of the Seamen’s 
Church Institute. 


The Rev. Francis B. Barnett, rector 
of St. Andrew’s Church, Yardley, Pa., 
has resigned that parish to become 
Chaplain of Christ Church Hospital, 


Philadelphia. All the resignations go 
into effect beginning March 1. 
Ordinations. 
The Rev. Henry Ridgway Fell was 


ordained to the priesthood in Ali Saints’ 
Chapel, Trenton, New Jersey. 

The Rt. Rev. Albion W. Knight, 
Bishop Coadjutor of the Diocese of New 


Jersey, was the officiating bishop. The 
Rev. Milton A. Craft, rector of Grace 
Church, presented Mr. Fell for ordina- 


tion, and the Rev. Dr. John W. Fos- 
ter, of Sewaren, preached the sermon. 
The Rt. Rev. Ralph E. Urban, Suffra- 
gan Bishop of the diocese, assisted. 
Visiting clergymen included the Rev. 
Edward R. Hardy, Ph. D., of the Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary, New York: 
the Rev. Charles P. Otis and Brother 


Morley, S. S. J. E., of New York; the 
Rev. John Leatherbuly, of Sparrows 
Point, Md. Canon Samuel G. Wells 


and the Rey. Robert B. Gribbin, both of 
this city, attended the service. 

Mr. Fell was admitted to the diaco- 
nate last June in Trinity Cathedral, 
when Bishop Paul Matthews officiated. 
Since then he has had charge of St. 


Mary’s, Keyport, and the Mission ot 
St. Mark’s, ‘Keansburg. 
The Rev. Mr. Fell, well known in 


Trenton, the son of Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Henry Fell of Trenton, has also South- 
ern connections, being the grandson of 
Major and Mrs. Henry Armand Lon- 
don, for so many years devoted com- 
municants of old St. Bartholomew’s 
Church, Pittsboro, North Carolina. He 
graduated in 1927 from the Woodberry 
Forest School at Orange, Va. From 
there he went to Rutgers, graduating 
in 1931, and then continued his theo- 
logical studies at General Theologicai 
Seminary, New York City, graduating 
in May, last. 


Deaths. 
Rev. Theodore Partrick, Jr. 


The Rev. Theodore Partrick, Jr., be- 
loved rector of the Church of the Good 
Shepherd, Raleigh, N. C., died Febru- 
ary 4, 1935, at Rex Hospital, after a 
desperate forty-eight-hour battle to 
overcome the fatal grip of influenza- 
pneumonia. 

The funeral was held at 3:30 o’clock 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER FOR 1935 


We will send you 14 plays, pageants and 
services for examination upon receipt of 
10 cents (stamps or coin, to cover cost of 
mailing) with the understanding that the 


plays, etc., are to be either paid for within 
thirty days or“returned to us within ten 
days. Packet includes 1935 catalog of 
Easter supplies and helps. 

Send 10 cents for Easter Packet No. 35 


MEIGS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
41 W. Washington St. Indianapolis, Indiana 


SOUTHERN: CHURCHMAN 


Wednesday afternoon, February 6, at 
the Church of the Good Shepherd. It 
was conducted by the Rt. Rev. Edwin 
A. Penick, Bishop of the Diocese of 
North Carolina, assisted by Dr. Milton 
A. Barber, rector of Christ Church, and 
the Rey. Joseph F. Fletcher, Chaplain 
of St. Mary’s Schoo! 

No tragedy in the long history of the 
Church of the Good Shepherd, one of 
the foremost parishes in the Diocese ot 
North Carolina, struck with such unex- 
pected and shocking force as the death 
of Mr. Partrick, 

Mr. Partrick came to Raleigh four 
years ago last October, resigning from 
his charge at Scotland Neck to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of 
the Rey. Henry G. Lane, now rector 
of St. Mark’s at Richmond. 

Prior to his acceptance of the cail 
to The Good Shepherd, he had attracted 
attention in the Diocese of North Caro- 
lina by his wise counsel, and also by 
his able editorial direction of The Caro- 


lina Churchman, the official diocesau 
organ, 
Also he was known and admired 


throughout the state because of his as- 
sociation with the North Carolina Na- 
tional Guard as Captain and Chaplain 
of the One Hundred and Twentieth In- 
fantry. 

Mr. Partrick was born June 2, 
at Clinton, N. 


1889, 
C., and would have been 


forty-six years old next summer. His 
parents were Theodore and the late 
Mary Anna Hall Partrick. Mr. Partrick 


was married to Miss Watson Kasey, 
Haliiaxmvarsinia On Junew.2-101 918. 
He attended the University of North 
Carolina from 1907 to 1909, and then 
from 1911 to 1914. During the inte- 
rim between 1909 and 1911 he served 
as a teacher. 

After leaving the university, Mr. Part- 
rick entered the newspaper field, and 
in 1912 he assumed the editorship of 
the Sampson Democrat at Clinton. He 
continued with the Sampson Democrat 
until 1917, when he decided to study 
for orders in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. He studied at the Virginia 
Theological Seminary, meantime being 
ordained deacon in 1918. He grad- 
uated and in 1920 was ordained to the 
priesthood. His first charge was at 
Southport, and next he served at Lum- 
berton and Plymouth. From Plymouth 
he went to Scotland Neck, where he 
was rector until he accepted the call 
to the Church of the Good Shepherd, 
October 1, 1930. 

On three occasions he was chosen as 
one of the diocesan delegates to the 
Triennial Conventions of the National 
Church. He served as a delegate last 
fall, when he attended the General Con- 
vention at Atlantic City, N. J. The other 
Conventions were in 1925 and 19381 

Mr. Partrick was a trustee of St. Au- 
gustine’s College. 

He is survived by his widow and two 
children, Louise and Hall; his father, 
Theodore Partrick, Sr., of Clinton; two 
sisters, Mrs. W. R. Noe, of Wilmington, 
and Mrs. Ferd B. Johnson, of Clinton: 
and two brothers, Edward and Frank 
Partrick, of Clinton. 
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HERE'S THE AID TO 


FEWER co._ps... 


VICKS VA-TRO-NOL 
* A FEW DROPS UP EACH NOSTRIL¢ f 


R.GEISSLER._INC. 


450 SIXTH AVE.NEAR IC th ST. NEW YORIK 
° 


TE OOO AER IC 
FABRICS + WINDOWS 


CHOIR VESTMENTS 


Cassocks, Cottas and Caps. Special low 

prices. Samples and prices on request. 
Poplin Canterbury Caps, $1.00 each. 
Paper Patterns for Choir and Church. 
Vestments for sale. 


HENRY HAYTER, 8205 Riverside Drive, 
Box 618, Rte. 1. St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Church Furnishings 


Gold, Silver and Brass 


Church and Chance! Furniture 


Write for Catalogue 
for Episcopal Churches 


W. & E. SCHMIDT CO 


308 Third Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


CAUTHORNE PAPER COMPANY 


The South’s Most Progressive Paper House 
ALL GRADES OF PRINTING AND 
WRAPPING PAPERS 
Richmond, Va. 

This paper ts printed on paper supplied 

by the Cauthorne Paper Company 


% PARKER’S HAIR BALSAM 
Removes Dandruff-Stops Hair Falling 
Imparts Color and Beautyto Gray 
and Faded Hair 
XY 6oc. and $1.00 at Druggists. 
RG = 4 Hiscox Chemicai Works. Patchogue, N. Y.§ 


HARD OF HEARIN " 


SEND FOR THIS 30-DAY TRIAL TREATMENT 


~, Which hasrestored the hearing, removed 

‘} head noises and eliminated catarrh of the 
head to so many people. This treatment 
has been ss ey over 1,157,000 sufferers 


Hee a prominent ear are Ai his office @ 
practice, a4 simplified for es use. 
R. W. O. COFFEE CO 


1694 St. James Blda. Davenport, lowa 


HERE'S THE AID TO 


SHORTER cotps 


.--VICKS VAPORUB 
| “JUST RUB ON THROAT AND CHEST* 


Ett vicks TH for Be CONTROL OF COLI 


details in each Vicks package 


24 


Educational 


The General Theological 
Seminary 


CHELSEA SQUARE, NEW YORK 


The next Academic year begins on the last 
Wednesday in September 

Special students admitted and Graduate 
Courses for graduates of other Theological 
Seminaries. nue 

The requirements for admission and other 
articulars can be had from THE DEAN, 

Chelsea Square, New York, N. Y ; 


SHENANDOAH VALIEY ACADEMY 


Certificates accepted by universities, 
colleges, West Point, Annapolis. The 
Academy’s experienced teachers, cultural 
atmosphere, limited numbers, military 
discipline enable it to prepare boys to 
succeed in college. For catalogue write: 
Col. B. M. Roszel, Supt., Winchester, Va. 


ST. MARGARET'S SCHOOL 


TAPPAHANNOCK. VIRGINIA. 


A Church School for girls. Boarding 
Department limited to 70. Colleeg Pre- 
paratory Course and Intermediate Grades. 
Athletics. Very moderate cost. 

Country life and simplicity without iso- 
lation. Beautiful grounds on Rappahan- 
nock River. Three dormitories for differ- 
ent stages. 

EDITH LATANBHE, Headmistress. 


ST. CHRISTOPHER'S === 


A Church Boarding and Day School 
Healthful, beautiful and his- 
toric surroundings. Boarding De- 
partment limited to 50 boys. Rate, 
$650. Reduction to sons of clergy- 
men and missionaries. L[lustrated 
catalogue on request. 
REV. ©C. G. CHAMBERLAYNE, 
Ph. D., LL. D., Headmaster, 
Richmond, Virginia. 


The Virginia Theological 
Seminary 


ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 
For catalogue and other information, 
: Address THE DEAN 


The Beckford School 


WOODSTOCK, VIRGINIA. 

A school for younger boys. Second 
Srade through Junior High School. On 
modern farm in Shenandoah Valley. Sum- 
mer camp. Limited enrollment. Fifty 
dollars monthly. 

EDMUND BURKE WHELAN, 
Headmaster. 


Che Bishop Payne 
Divinity School 


The accredited Seminary of the Church for 
training colored men for the ministry. The 
curriculum covers the full course for Deacons 
and Priest’s Orders. The degree of D. D. 
awarded. 

For cataiogue and information, apply to 

Rev. F. G. Ribble, M. A., D. D., Dean 
Petersburg, Va. 


The Episcopal Theological School 


Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Affiliated with Harvard University. 
Dean H. B. Washburn, 3 Mason Street. 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN 


THOUGHTS for the 
THOUGHTFUL 


“This world is the small end of life.” 


Successive victories, however small, 
mean complete conquest in the end.-— 
Selected. 


Nothing stays good unless we try to 
make it better. 


Woe to the person who always ex- 
pects to be the center of affairs, who 
wants everyone to think about him. 
Such a one starts life on the thorny 
road of hurt feelings. 


Your situation is always new to God. 
He can and will always begin over again 
to deal with you and give you another 
chance.—Rev. S. M. Shoemaker, 


“Church history proves that Christi- 
anity advances best in face of opposi- 
tion.” 


In those communities where Christ’s 
teachings are most studied and applied, 
one is reminded of nature in spring 
time. ‘Everything shall live whereso- 
ever this river runneth.’’ 


Our prayers are just that “saying 
please’ without which the will of God 
for our betterment can never advance 
to fruition.—Figgis. 


“Not by Eastern windows only 
When daylight comes, comes in the 


light, 
In front the sun climbs, oh! how 
slowly! 
But westward look, the land is 
bright! 


“Who never ate his bread in sorrow, 
Who never spent the midnight hours 
Weeping and watching for the mor- 
row, 
He knows ye not, ye unseen pow- 
ers.’”’ 


The apprehending of Christ as Lord, 
the energizing of the will to heed His 
Voice to go the way of His Cross in 


- bringing His principles to bear on all 


facts of human life constitute from be- 
ginning to end a superhuman undertak- 
ing.—John R. Mott. 


Service is the visible proof of fellow- 
ship with Jesus and the protecting 
badge of discipleship. Just as the 
strong muscle develops through use, so 
the sincere Christian grows in strength 
and beauty as his spiritual muscles are 
employed 
and man. 

The little duty neglected, the little 
sin allowed, the little self-denial re- 
fused, the little trial met with impa- 
tience and rebellion—these sap the 
strength of the soul, and undermine the 
finest foundations of character.—H. 
Lag 


Divinity School 


Of theProtestant Episcopal Church 
in Philadelphia 
42nd and Locust Streets 
Graduate Courses in Theology. Privi- 
leges at the University of Penasy Ivania 
a Address: The Rev. G. G. Bartlett, D. D 
ean. 


Christ Church School 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY, VA. 

A country school for boys; well located, 
College preparatory, moderate cost. Per- 
sonal attention; scholarships. Apply to 
Wm. D. Smith, Jr., Headmaster( for infor- 
mation, Christchurch, Va. 


in unselfish service to God . 
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The Ewart’s Cafeteria 
EXICELLENT FOOD 
REASONABLE PRICES 


Richmond, Va. 
112-114 N. 5th St. 
Norfolk, Va. 
112-114 Market St. 


Washington, D. C. 
522 13th, N. W. 


FLOWERS BY WIRE EVERYWHERE 


5 
| 
| 


ay 
LOTLS 


RICHMOND, VA. 


115 E Main St. 
424 E. Grace St 


Royal Laundry 


BAND BOX DRY CLEANERS 
UNEXCELLED LAUNDRY 
and Cleaning Service 
Richmond, Virginia. 


L. 1. CHRISTIAN | 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR 
Boulevard-Park and Patterson Avenue 
Richmond, Va. 

Office Never Crosed 
Prices to meet depressed conditionn 


Edwin §. Gorham, Inc. 


Publishers and Booksellers. 
Established 1900, 
Church Literature and Art, Bibles, 
Prayer Books and Hymnals, Devotional 
Books, Parish Requisites. 
Catalogues and Information on request. 
18 West 45th Street, New York. 


Some Important Facts in 
English Church History 


EXAMINED AND REVIEWED 
By 
REV. W. P. WITSELL, D. D. 


This is an illuminating and instruc- 
tive review of the history of the Epis- 
copal Church in England from the ear- 
liest records, with commentaries on the 
book with the above title compiled by 
the Rev. C. L. Wells, D. D., of Sewanee, 
Tenn. 


As a digest of the records of the es- 
tablishment and growth of the Church; 
its maintenance and continuity of exist- 
ence as an independent religious body 
amid the vicissitudes of early English 
politics, and efforts of outside interfer- 
ence, this review affords a valuable 
fund of information to churchmen, 

In pamphlet form, = 
Price, 25 cents 
For sale by : : 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN CO, 
Richmond, Va. ig 


DESIGNED FOR THE PROMOTION OF PRACTICAL PIETY, THE DIFFUSION OF RELIGIOUS AND GENERAL 
INTELLIGENCE, AND THE MAINTENANCE OF THE PRINCIPLES OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


Vol. 100. RICHMOND, VA., FEBRUARY 23, 1935. No. 8. 
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O GOD OF GOD! O LIGHT OF LIGHT! 


O God of God! O Light of Light! 
Thou Prince of Peace, Thou King of kings, 
To Thee, where angels know no night, 
The song of praise forever rings: 
To Him Who sits upon the throne, 
The Lamb once slain for sinful men, 
Be honor, might; all by Him won; 
Glory and praise! Amen, Amen. 


Nations afar, in ignorance deep; 
Isles of the sea, where darkness lay; 
These hear His voice, they wake from sleep, 
And throng with joy the upward way. 
They cry with us, “Send forth Thy light,” 
O Lamb, once slain for sinful men; 
Burst Satan’s bonds, O God of might; 
Set all men free! Amen, Amen! 


Sing to the Lord a glorious song. 
Sing to His Name, His love forth tell; 
Sing on, heaven’s hosts, His praise prolong; 
Sing, ye who now on earth do dwell; 
Worthy the Lamb, for sinners slain, 
From angels, praise; and thanks from men; 
Worthy the Lamb, enthroned to reign, 
Glory and power! Amen, Amen! 


SEPTUAGESIMA. 
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LETTERS TO THE 
EDITOR 


The 
Mr. 
I_was deeply 


Church’s Mission and Founder. 
Editor: 

shocked to find your 
valued paper advocating the miscalled 
Child Labour Amendment, which thir- 
ty-six states rejected in the years from 
1924 to 1927. 

When the clergy turn from the cure 
of souls to matters of government, the 
consequences throughout history have 
been bad, almost without exception. 
I do not mean, of course, that the 
Church has no concern with secular life 
—on the contrary—but the Church ior- 
gets its mission and its Founder, when 
it seeks to promote the views of its 
elergy by law and by force. There is 
no child labour evil in this country, as 
the Census demonstrates. The alleged 
“100,000 children in industry” are prac- 
tically all fourteen or over, ane eim- 
ployed only when not required to be 
in. school, and possessed of licenses un- 
der laws imposing suitable regulations 
on the hours and conditions of their 
work. But even if this were not so, it 
could be no argument for. over- 
turning the Constitution and the Dec- 
laration of Independence and enacting 
that the liberties and livelihood of one- 
third of our population be held only on 
sufferance of a remote, irresponsible 
body of politicians, each intent only on 
catching votes, and which has many 
times defied reason and passed tyranni- 


cal and absurd laws, as the South more 


section should know. 
Thos. F. Cadwalader. 
Baltimore, Md., 

February 12, 1935. 


than any other 


Newspapers and Young Children. 
Mr. Editor: 

I enclose a flier entitled, ‘“‘Why the 
Newspapers Oppose the Federal Child 
Labor Amendment.” The opposition of 
most newspapers to the Federal Child 
Labor Amendment has been so bitter, 
and their discussions of the Amend- 
ment have been so misleading, that it 
was deemed necessary to let the pub- 
lic know what prompts this opposition, 
namely, the fear that if the Amend- 
ment were ratified a federal law might 
interfere with the use of young chil- 
dren for sales and delivery of newspa- 
pers. 

The "present opposition arose after 
an attempt was made to secure reasou- 
able child labor provisions in the news- 
paper code, and more than sixty news- 
papers throughout the country whicn 
supported the Child Labor Amendment 
in 19383 have attacked it editorially 
since the question of code regulation 
arose. 

Gertrude Folks Zimand. 

New York, mon 9, 1935. 

* % 
Born and Bred on Southern Churchman, 
Mr. Editor: 

I am delighted with the fine new 
dress the Churchman has put on, as 
well as the improved contents, so sena 
my hearty congratulations. I may ada 
that I was virtually ‘“‘born and bred’’ 
on the Southern Churchman; it’s chil- 
dren’s page was read to me until I 
could read it myself. My father sub- 
scribed to it from the early thirties 
until his death in 1899, and from then 
on I have subscribed; often denying 
myself luxuries to do so, as home would 
seem empty without its weekly visit. 
The first editor I can remember was Dr. 
Spriggs! Withoall good wishes for your 
success in the New Year, . 

Ellen bekig ‘Cosby. 

Halifax, Va. j 


. staniip.’ : } 
Scharf Bureau, Dept. 2-15-88, 145 } Ww. 45th 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN 


Preventive Religion. 


February 8, 1935. 


Mr. Editor: 

The Rey. T. H. Prince, D. D:, of Hali- 
fax, N. C., said in a sermon he preached 
in St. Stephen’s Episcopal Church, New 
York, August 5, 1934: “The great reli- 
gious mortality of the present time 
comes about because religious institu- 
tions are largely in the control of those 
who place greater emphasis upon res- 
cue measures of salvation than upon 
preventive measures.”’ 

Surely the most intelligent method 
of dealing with this recognized. “‘reli- 
gious mortality’ of today, is to use pre- 
ventive: measures. The Roman: Catho- 
lic Church adheres to the wise state- 
ment of the Jesuits regarding the value 
of the first ten years of a child’s spirit- 
ual life and instructs them’ at ‘that age. 

The ‘Church is losing its’ children— 
because of the multitude of those whose 
parents have little or nothing to give 
them of the Christ—-and the small pro- 
portion of those who get to a Sunday 
School, and who, most likely, will there 
acquire little that will help them in 
after years. Until the clergy give of 
themselves to this vital task’ of instruc- 
ting the very young—until they teach 
them reverence and give, them reason 
to love the Church, and love their rec- 
tor—the terrible loss in the Church’s 
ranks must continue! 

May not this subject be coninered 
of sufficient importance to arrest the 
attention of those who can, through 
the Power of God, remedy this condi- 
tion—the clergy! 


Mary Addison Ingle. 
Washington, D. C. 
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Brotherhood Day. Lent the whole subject of Discipleship. To many it 


‘‘Have we not all one Father?’ is the motto put 
out by The National Conference of Jews and Chris- 
tians for Brotherhood Diay scheduled for February 24. 

We have sympathy for those who claim that almost 

every Sunday is asked for as a special celebration by 
some organization or other. Of course, the wise ree- 
tor or ehurch will discriminate, and while probably 
all the days are important, there will be some that will 
stand out in their importance and just cannot be ig- 
‘nored. 
» Such a day, to our mind, is Brotherhood Day, and 
the reasons are many for its importance... For one 
thing, there obviously is a lack of brotherhood in our 
modern world. Germany is full of bitterness on ra- 
‘cial questions, while Jews in other lands are threat- 
ened with persecution. There is the constant menace 
-in America of “‘shirts’’ of one hue or another that 
may revive all the horrors and foolishness of the nine- 
teen-twenties and the Ku Klux Klan. In many places 
there is an unwarranted feeling against Roman Catho- 
lies. 

If we are really Christian in our belief, we cannot 
be sharers in feelings of intolerance. The situation in 
Mexico, from which we have refrained in editorial 
comment by reason of lack of proper information, re- 
minds us that when Christianity is weakened and per- 

: gecution sets in, it is often the persecutor which. suf- 
fers most. 

Certainly in the spirit of George Washington we 
find that it is not of the true American spirit to prac- 
tice intolerance in religion. In the Spirit of Christ we 
ean find no place for bigotry. ay 


» In all of our churches we can find place for prayer 
to encourage our people to be understanding in spirit 
towards others. Mass meetings arranged with Jews 
and Romanists should find Episcopalians ready to co- 
operate. lists of social service and civic projects 
which are dependent upon all races and religions could 
be mentioned, either during the service or durmg the 
announcements to show the interdependence of the 
various groups for real achievement. 

' There is a foolish theory that our great Church is 

above observing any of these ‘‘days’’. But today we 

' are all weak enough to need Brotherhood Day, and can 

we boastful enough to say that Brotherhood Day needs 

us? 


| The, Theme ‘of Discipleship. 


Our Forward Movement under Bishop” “Hobson "3 


CPs 


leadership isurging us to-make as 
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- ciples until after the Resurrection of Our Lord. 


edit such a: page. 


will seem that this is mere carrying of coals to New- 
castle, for doesn’t our Book of Common Prayer re- 
mind us in every service that our task is found in this 
great theme? 

That is just the trouble. We have grown so accus- 
tomed to being called disciples that we have taken it 
for granted that we were in fact. In fact we have 
not been real disciples at all, and it is probably from 
the indifference of our discipleship that most of the 
ills of our world can be traced. 

When we look at the original disciples of Our Lord, 
we can see that they did not actually become full dis- 
Fear 
filled their hearts on that first Good Friday, and it was. 
not until forty days later that we find men like Peter 
really a truly brave and Christian 
way, the discipleship that gave them strength and pur- 
pose in life. 


exereising in 


True discipleship means that we have east out Fear. 
True discipleship means having a purpose in life. And 
in our fearful and anxious modern life we are often 
comparable to caged animals walking about in endless 
search for happiness that never comes. We have re- 
vealed in our lack of purpose the lack of discipleship. 

If we are willing to try and restore some of the ‘‘lost 
radiance of the Christian religion’’ and to make our 
worship a reality in our lives, we will probably discover 
the secret of true hving. But it cannot be restored by, 
nor can we find it only in, the ethical discourses of the 
modern pulpit, nor in the negligent prayer life prac- 
ticed too often by our people, both clerical and lay. 

We hope that the suggestions of the Forward Move- 
ment will not be discarded in the waste-baskets of our 
church officials. The themes they suggest are not new, 
but they are neglected, and if they are neglected they 
eventually will mean the lack of usefulness of our 
branch of Christ’s Church. 


Our Young People’s Page. 
Ever since we have been editor of this old paper, we 


have had many requests for a page for young people 


and their work in their fellowships and service leagues. 
We are glad that such a page has been added, and we 
hope that our readers will tell their friends interested 
in this important part of the Church’s work of our new 
feature. 


The Rev. Randolph F. Blackford is well qualified te 
He comes from a family that imea 
most wonderful way guided an “important part of the 
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Church and World Problems as Others See Them 


Capital Punishment in North Carolina. 


Nell Battle Lewis, in the Raleigh News and Observer. 

I have carefully read all the stories of the twenty 
electrocutions of 1934 as published in The News and 
Observer. Any one who does that will be impressed 
by the thing that was so forcefully brought out in the 
study of capital punishment in North Carolina published 
several years ago by the State Board of Charities and 
Public Welfare. The reader will find, in the main, the 
pitiful stories of the ignorant, the friendless, the un- 
derprivileged, in very strong probability, if not cer- 
tainty, the mentally defective and the psychopathic 
dying in North Carolina’s electric chair. The people 
we kill are the people who can’t save themselves, the 
ones who haven’t money or influence; the ones, in 
general, who have come from the poorest sort of en- 
vironment and who have the poorest sort of heredity. 

Capital punishment is wrong. Basically, it is wrong 
for a very simple reason: it is founded on the idea of 
retribution, of revenge, and carries this idea to the 
most extreme degree possible. Revenge itself is against 
the highest law, the law by which the older teachings 
of vengeance were superseded and in which, as Chris- 
tians, we at least profess to believe. The prevalence 
of the idea of revenge is what makes so much of our 
criminal ‘‘justice’’ unsatisfactory and ineffective. In 
the long run vengeance doesn’t work, that’s all. It 
just doesn’t work. ‘‘Ye have heard that it hath been 
said by them of old time. . . but Tsay unto you. . .”’ 
That ‘‘but’’ is the erux of the one unanswerable argu- 
ment against capital punishment. Some time the world 
is going to find out that Jesus, first of all, was practi- 
eal and that what we now call idealism is in the end 
the only practical way of carrying on the affairs of 
men. 

Even if we don’t feel equal to practicing the Chris- 
tian principles which we have professed for so many 
centuries, at least we could go about the infliction of 
capital punishment more intelligently. It is extremely 
doubtful whether, if we knew all the circumstances 
preceding the crime, the play of hereditary and en- 
vironmental forces on the criminal, we would ever find 
a case in which the death penalty was just. At least 
we could try to learn more about those forces in each 
ease of the condemned. That is, first of all, we should 
shift the emphasis in punishment from the crime to the 
eriminal, : 

One’ of the most obvious ways in which we could 
do this would be by giving, if not to the accused, then 
certainly to the condemned, a thorough mental exami- 
nation. Despite all the confusing and conflicting testi- 
mony of opposing psychiatrists in numerous criminal 
trials that has befuddled and disgusted the public, 
there is not the slightest question that mental abnor- 
mality of some sort, deficiency or aberrancy, is a factor 
of far greater importance in the criminal make-up than 
is now recognized, either legally or generally. The 
studies of the twenty-six men sentenced to death in 
this state which the Board of Public Welfare made 
proved this beyond argument. 


Preparation for Confirmation, 
The Guardian, February 1, 1935. 


How far is preparation for confirmation effective? 
Obviously about. half of those confirmed fall away, at 
any rate from the regular practice of communion, if 
Easter numbers are a sure guide. The Bishop of Lich- 
field has drawn attention to certain weaknesses which 
may account—at any rate in part—for this leakage. 
Candidates are presented who are not really ready for 


so great a step as conscious full membership of the 
Chureh. He asks, What is the aim of preparation? 
Is it to produce ‘‘well-instructed Churchpeople’’ or 
‘soundly converted Christians’’? Some will say, 
rightly, that both should be aimed at. But if the 
latter aim is lacking the former will not be of much 
permanent avail. The trouble is, of course, that chil- 
dren are now often so ignortant of the rudiments of 
religion that neither aim is accomplished. Nor can 
there be a success unless more time is devoted to prep- 
aration. The bishop confesses that when he looks at 
his old notes he finds ‘‘too much of self and not enough 
of ‘God’ in them.’’ It is a defect all too common. In 
this respect a wholesome change might be made in the 
character of many episcopal utterances at the time of 
confirmation. Too often they are merely moral exhor- 
tations, or else the whole Catholic faith packed into 
half an hour. In either case they do not conduce to the 
surrender that confirmation demands. vA 


Peace in the Pacific. 
Editorial, Federal Council Bulletin, February, 1935. ; 

The maintenance of peace in the Pacific is a matter 
of the profoundest concern to the Churches of Christ. 
Now is the time to effect a reconciliation of conflicting 
policies. A policy of drift would be inimical to. peace. 
Japan has denounced the Washington and London 
naval treaties of 1921 and 1930 and has announced 
that with the termination of these treaties on Decem- 
ber 31, 1936, she will no longer be a party to them. 
Japan, demands parity of naval strength with the 
United States and Great Britain and they have refused 
to accede to this demand. Talk of a naval race fills the 
air. 

The churches do not pretend to know a great deal 
about tonnages, gun calibre, or naval ratios. They can 
make no contribution to a solution of the technieali- 
ties of naval negotiations. This fact, however, does 
not preclude them from having very clear convictions 
regarding the possible effect of naval policy upon the 
peace of the world. The churches are certain that a 
naval race between the United States and Japan can 
only result in disaster for both countries. +e 

The request of the Japanese government for naval 
parity must be viewed in the light of Ambassador 
Saito’s suggestion (not yet, however, officially made 
by the Japanese government) of greatly reduced ton- 
nages and the total abolition of capital ships. If Ja- 
pan were granted parity, and if, simultaneously, the 
naval tonnages of the United States, Great Britain‘and 
Japan were reduced by fifty per cent and battleships 
and aircraft carriers were abolished altogether, the 
peace of the Pacifie would more certainly follow than ~ 
if these three countries were to enter upon a mad race 
for naval supremacy. Does any serious-minded stu- 
dent of world affairs doubt that a trans-Pacifie war 
would be well nigh impossible were the United States, 
Great Britain, and Japan to abolish all offensive eraft, 
and at the same time reduce by half the tonnage of all 
vessels in other categories? 

The Washington and London treaties will not elapse 
for nearly two years. During this time churchmen 
have a priceless opportunity to urge that a basis for 
further and continued agreement be reached between 
the naval powers upon which the peace of the Pacific 
depends. As an immediate measure in the interest of a 
better understanding between the United States and 
Japan they may well urge that the silly naval maneu- 
vers scheduled for next summer in the Pacifie be speed-_ 
ily abandoned, 
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ARCHDEACON FREDERICK W. NEVE, D. D. 


Some Greater Aspects of Christanity 


Part Two. 


There are two very important questions relating to 
Christianity which deserve attention. One is as to 
what Christ was when He was here on earth in the 
First Century, and the other what He is now at the 
present time. The first is receiving plenty of atten- 
tion and has always done so, but the latter has, some- 
how or other, been left entirely in the background, 
except on certain special occasions, when some season 
of the Chureh Year, such as The Ascension, necessitates 
some reference to it. 


Christ Needed Now. 

And yet the needs of the immediate present would 
seem to bring clearly before us the question as to the 
help which Christ can give to us in meeting the great 
and threatening problems which confront us now. 
Christianity teaches us that Christ is the Saviour of the 
world, and, if that be so, we need His saving power to 
be exercised on our behalf, not merely in a strictly 
spiritual sense, as in the forgiveness of our sins, but 
also with regard to the actual conduct of world af- 
fairs which man, with all his many gifts, such as that 
of reason, has not shown himself able to control. One 
of the great truths which was revealed to the world 
when Christ was here on earth, was that God is on our 
side in furthering our best and highest interests and 
that He was even willing to send His Son into the 
world to die upon the Cross, in order that our eternal 
salvation might be secured. Christ made it clear that 
God is Love, and that His own loving devotion to even 
the lowest and poorest of mankind was a manifestation 
of His Father’s feeling and disposition towards us. 
For-He said to His disciples on the night before His 
death, when Philip asked that they might be shown 
the Father :——‘‘Have I been so long time with you and 
yet hast thou not known me, Philip? he that hath seen 
me hath seen’the Father: and how sayest thou then 
shew us the Father?’’ 


Christ’s Love Always the Same. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews says :—'‘Jesus Christ the 
same yesterday and today and forever.’’ This gives 
to His daily acts of loving service to suffering hu- 
manity, an eternal significance and we can, therefore, 
apply them to the present situation. We believe that 
Jesus Christ has the same love for men now as when 
He died for them upon the Cross, and that in the 
supreme place of sovereignty over all creation to which 
He was raised by the Father, at His Ascension, Love 
is the governing motive. We may be sure, no matter 
how dark things may appear to be, that He is making 
‘¢all things work together for good to them that love 
God.’’ It may be said, of course, that things do not 
look that way at the present time, but it would seem 
that God’s purpose has always been to train men to 
work in fellowship with Him and in harmony with His 
divine will. He does not do for men what they can do 
for themselves, with His help, save in such exceptional 
circumstances as the coming of Christ into the worid 
and the redemptive work wrought out by Him. 


Love and Service. 

Christ made it absolutely clear that love is the cen- 
tral law of the universe and that service is the way in 
which love most perfectly expresses itself. He, Him- 


self, said of Himself, ‘‘I am among you as He that 
serveth.’’ And He showed that human greatness must 
he measured by the extent and quality of the service 
rendered by us to our fellowman. When the law of 
service becomes fully recognized as the central law 
of our civilization, the troubles, economic and other- 
wise, will pass away, because everyone will desire to 
promote the interest of others as well as his own. 
Christ, as He was when He was here on earth, and 
Christ, as He is now, as the supreme Ruler of the uni- 
verse, under His Father, are one and the same Person. 
We believe that the same law which governed His life 
and actions then is the same law which rules the uni- 
verse, and by throwing in our lot with Him and seeking 
to do His will here on earth as it is done in heaven, we 
may bring heaven and earth nearer and nearer to- 
gether all the time. 


The Universal Good. 


The Kingdom of God on earth is not necessarily a 
long way off, it may be brought to pass very soon, if 
we will make the law which rules the heavenly places 
the law which binds men together in a unity of pur- 
pose which means the universal good. The law of 
service is not something alien to human nature, but 
rather the fulfilment of the purpose for which it was 
created. We can make this law our own whenever we 
will, and as soon as we do so we shall find that we 
have gained a sense of freedom which will be an inspir- 
ation to us and make us realize that we have never 
understood the real and truest meaning of life till 
then. 


The Isolation of Our Lord’s Life on Earth. 


If we isolate the earthly life of our Lord and con- 
sider it apart from the Eternity out of which He came 
and the Eternity into which He passed, we gain only 
such a partial view of it as to lose in a great meas- 
ure its eternal significance. The law by which He 
lived then is the law by which He lives now and that is 
the law of love manifesting itself in service. The 
glory of God was revealed then in Him, for St. John 
says :—‘‘ We beheld His glory, the glory as of the only 
begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth,’’ and 
we shall behold His glory once again upon this earth 
when we have learned that the true glory of man, as 
well as the glory of God, will be revealed, when man- 
kind, as a whole, has come to live a life of service 
as He did. 


* % * 


EDITORIALS. 
(Continued from page 3.) 


youth of our Church through many years of great 
service, and he has that quality that cannot be defined, 
but which means an interest in that which pertains 
to the youthful mind. 


But he cannot run such a page alone. He needs the 
help of those faithful counsellors and leaders of young 
people’s work, and we hope that he will have the sup- 
port of all such. 
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Profitable Leisure 


By the Rt. Rev. James E. Freeman, D. Di, LL. D., D. C. L., Bishop of Washington. 


There is a fine passage 
that comes to us from the 
Apostle Paul that may 
well be weighed and con- 
sidered today, namely: 
‘‘Whatsoever things are 
true, whatsoever things 
are honest, whatsoever 
things are just, whatso- 
ever things are pure, 
whatsoever things are 
lovely, whatsoever things 
are of good report; if 
there be any virtue and if 
there be any praise, think 
on these things.’’ It isa 
challenge to be wise and 
to be reflective: ‘‘Think 
on these things.’’ 

A young and highly in- 
telligent young man has just left my office and as he 
went he said: ‘‘Our greatest trouble today is, we are 
not thinking.’’ I have heard such an observation more 
frequently of late from the young than from those of 
mature years. Is it that we are drifting, satisfied to 
let each day and each recurring incident take its place 
without respect to the reasonableness and logic of 
events and their inevitable consequences? Take our 
so-called periods of leisure, periods where we indulge 
in recreations or amusements, or indeed in reading and 
social intercourse, how much of it is with design, for 
mental, cultural and spiritual enrichment, how much 
of it calls into exercise our finer tastes and faculties? 
The ever-present radio with its noisy programs, con- 
sisting mostly of cheap clatter and discordant sounds 
with only now and again something fine, informing 
and elevating; the stage and notably the screen, with 
much that is common and appealing only to the baser 
things of our nature; our literature, often erratic and 
sensational; all this and more is hardly conducive to 
reflection, nor is it designed to elevate and refine the 
tastes of young and old alike. Obviously, there must be 
periods for play, for complete relaxation and surren- 
der to those things that are entertaining and diverting. 
This we all need, possibly more so in these trying 
days than ever before, but if it means excessive indul- 
gence, if it consists in filling all the leisure hours with 
things that give no fresh impulse to thought, no re- 
freshment to the mind, no stimulus to the imagina- 
‘tion, we wonder what must ultimately become of our 
finer faculties and sensibilities. Unexercised they atro- 
phy and decay. There are occupations, recreations and 
indulgences that are wholesome and refreshing. Life 
without them would be gray and colorless. Each day, 
rightly apportioned, demands some form of diversion. 
Is it not possible that there are diversions that have 
in themselves the kind of stimulation we need and that 
are in consonance with St. Paul’s admonition; that are 
true, and honest, and just, and pure, and lovely and 
of good report? Yes, and may they not be quite°as 
appealing and attractive as the highly colored, highly 
spiced pabulum purveyed by cheap and tawdry enter- 
tainments ? 

It does not require a highly cultivated taste to enjoy 
the more wholesome, more profitable things that may 
be had and had-at the lowest cost. A brilliant author 
speaks of the crowds on ocean liners so occupied with 
light and frivolous pastimes that they. have no time 
to gaze wpon the changing wonders of the mighty seas 
over which they sail; soomueh occupied that  ‘‘they 
cannot gaze upon wonder.’’ Along with this cheap ap- 


a 2 
Bishop Freeman. 


praisal of the ever-unfolding miracle of nature, what 
treasures reside in our libraries, our galleries, our eon- 
servatories of music; yes, and what unused and some- 
times unrecognized riches are at hand even in modest 
homes! Kinship and friendship, what treasures, what 
revealing and refreshing hours they yield. Again, 
what satisfaction of those deeper, finer qualities in our 
nature is found in periods of reflection and quiet con- 
templation when spirit communes with spirit and God 
seems near and the larger plan of life unfolds itself; 
when as in a mirror we behold our real selves, and 
catch fore-glintings of that larger, fuller life towards 
which we are hastening on. pad 
Some time for work, some time for play, and some 
time for serious thought upon life’s choicer, more en- 
during values, this means a rounded, symmetrical, weli- 
balanced life, a life that grows richer with the multi- 
plying years and comes at length to the haven of its 
own choosing. I saw a fine legend carved upon an 
ancient sun dial in a eburchyard in Scotland that was 
suggestive : 


“‘T am a shadow, so art thou; 
I mark time, do’st thou?’’ 


To mark time is to know and love the best, the things 
that are ‘‘of good report.’’ 
* % * 


SEXAGESIMA. 


Today is known as Sexagesima, or the Second Sun- 
day before Lent, the sub-title being added in 1662. 
The. Collect is taken from the Sarum Missal, 1549 
(Sacramentary Gregory), with some alterations. The 
original Collect prayed for ‘‘defense’’ by the protee- 
tion by the teacher of the Gentiles (Saint Paul). This 
was: excised and justly so by the Reformers, and 
prayer for defense by God’s power substituted. A few 
remarks concerning Septuagesima and Sexagesima, al- 
though I believe I referred to them some time ago, may 
prove of interest. The week before Septuagesima is 
in the East called ‘‘Exhortatory Week,’’ because the 
faithful are then exhorted to prepare themselves for 
the Great Fast. The Nestorians term it the ‘‘ Ninevites 
Week,’’ on account of a Fast which they observed in 
the Commemoration of the repentance of Nineveh. The 
Armenians name it the ‘‘Artziburion.’’ Septuagesima 
almost everywhere retains its Latin name. -In the 
Eastern Church it is called the Sunday of the ‘‘Prodi- 
gal Son;’’ that being their Gospel for the Day. The 
week that succeeds it is in the East termed ‘‘Apoe- 
reos,’ because from Septuagesima Sunday meat is for- 
bidden.. The week following is in the Kast termed 
““Cheese Week.’’ and in Russia until’ the revolution, 
‘Butter Week’’, because, until the close of the follow- 
ing Sunday, cheese and butter are allowed to be eaten. 
The Friday of Septuagesima, in the North of Ger- 
many, was known as the ‘‘Kindfest’’ or ‘‘Kind-tag,”” 
being by a peculiar rite kept as ‘‘The Festival of the 
finding of the Child Jesus in the Temple.’’ In the 
‘Tyrol, the Thursday before Quinquagesima was called 
‘Mad Thursday,’’ because kept as a special Carnival. 
In the Collect for today it is well to notice the ac- 
knowledgment made ‘‘that we do not put our trust in 
any thing that we do, that our power for good is not 
of ourselves, but that by Thy Power we may be’ de- 
fended against all adversities (both: of body and*of 
soul), Our strength comes not by our own weak wills, 
however strong we may imagine them ¢oube, and it is. 
well-am this céinection to bringsto renienibrance thé 
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The Tie That Binds 


Mary F. Goodwin. 


It is generally conceded today that the peace of the 
world, and perhaps the fate of our Western civiliza- 
tion rests upon the friendship between England and 
America. There is no better way by which these peo- 
ples can learn to know and understand each other than 
through a knowledge of the work of their respective 
churches. It is the privilege and responsibility of 
every member of the church who may have an oppor- 
tunity to travel abroad to learn more of this ‘‘tie that 
binds.’”’ 

In many cities in England one finds in the churches 
names that are familiar, families whose scions sought 
their fortunes in the new world when Ameriea :was 
still under the rule of Great Britain, but nowhere 
is this contact so close as in the great city of Joondon. 
There one is amazed at the richness of historical con- 
facts and associations. Only a few can be mentioned 
here, the visitor finds them out for himself, 

During the eighteenth century, the old Church of 
St. Bartholomew fell on evil times. Although it is the 
oldest church standing in London, its situation in 
Smithfield was at that time most unfortunate. Parts 
of the once handsome Priory Church were used for 
secular purposes, and in the now finely restored Lady’s 
Chapel, Benjamin learned the art of printing. 
Nearby is the Church of St. Sepulcher, part of which 
withstood the great fire of 1666; in here we. find. the 
tomb of Captain John Smith, ‘‘Sometime governor of 
Virginia and Admiral of New England,’’ as his epi- 
taph, written by himself, tells us. This building is 
near Newgate, and until 1890 the church bell was tolled 
as men were executed in that grim prison. In still 
earlier days, when executions took place at Tyburn, 
a handbell, which is still preserved, was rung the mid- 
night before under the window of the condemned 
man’s cell. As the prisoners were led past the church 
the next morning, sitting in the hangman’s ecarty a 
small buneh of flowers was handed to each man: by 
some member of this church, a touching service ren- 
dered for many years. Only God knows what: these 
little posies' meant to the men going to their death. 
Some of them may have been rudely thrown away, 
some dropped forgotten in the cart; others, we imag- 
ine, were handed to friends as farewell gifts, and some 
may have been grasped in the hands of the criminal 
as he met his death, a token of his hope for better 
things to come. LST 
Time and space forbid a detailed enumeration or 
deseription of the close ties which Americans find in 
the various churches in the city; a few of these, how- 
ever, must be mentioned. In the city proper one finds 
in old All Hallows the font in which William Penn 
was baptized; nearby is the Church of St. Nicholas 
Cole, on a tablet on the wall is the name of a late 
rector, the Rev. Fitzgerald Keith Stribling Marshall, 
and what Virginian will not feel at home on reading 
that? Across the river, in the beautiful Cathedral of 
St. Saviour is the tomb of a brother of John Harvard; 
higher up the river, on the same side is the Palace of 
Lambeth, the city residence of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, in the chapel of which were consecrated 
our two Bishops White and Provoost; so through the 
many churches we find our roots in the names of the 
men who were the connecting links between the 
“Mother Church and her daughter in America. 

‘Westminster Abbey is, of course, one of the first 
places in London visited by the traveler. Almost im- 
mediately in front of the western doors of this edifice 
is the entrance into the Dean’s yard, on which: faces 
the ancient: Westminster School for Boys. \ Crossing 
the yard, and Jeaying through a) quaint gateway 
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known as the Dean’s Gate, one enters Tufton Street, 
on which a hundred yards away faces the headquar- 
ters of the ‘‘Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts’’—the ‘*281’’ of the Church of Eng- 
land. Visitors are always welcome here, the attend- 
ants are glad to show them the various committee and 
conference rooms, many of which are furnished in 
memory of the heroes of mission fields. Americans 
are usually shown a small picture which hangs in the 
entrance hall, of the first church built under the aus- 
pices of the Society in a ‘‘foreign’’ land—it is of the 
Goose Creek Church near Charleston, South Carolina. 
This lttle building was erected in 1702 and is still 
standing. It is, [ believe, the only church in the United 
States which still has the royal arms of Great Britain 
hanging over its pulpit. 

» There is a room in which our countrymen take per- 
sonal pride. The great Board Room, adjoining the 
Chapel, was panelled in black walnut and furnished 
by our Church in America in commemoration of the 


‘three hundredth anniversary of the planting of the 


Chureh of England in America in 1607. This room is 
so arranged that, by opening the folding doors, it 
becomes a part of the chapel. In this chapel, as in our 
own Missions House in New York, noon-day prayers 
are held daily for the spread of the Kingdom of God. 

In the old days missionaries sent frequent reports of 
their work back to headquarters. If one finds favor 
with the secretary who has them in charge, one may 
see them. It is the hope of the authorities to estab- 
lish a library with adequate facilities for making such 
papers and other historical material available to the 
student, but the time has not come when this may 
be done. 

In this building one is apt to meet bishops and 
other missionaries from the four corners of the world, 
and one grasps as never before the immensity of the 
missionary work of the Church ot England in foreign 
lands. It was the privilege of the writer to attend a 
few years ago, the annual meeting of the Society in 
Albert Hall. There were about three thousand people 
present. Representatives came from every part of the 
world—India, China, Japan, Canada, Amstralia, and 
the Island Possessions in both the old and new worlds. 
We listened to reports and addresses which held the 
large audience spell-bound. One felt overcome by the 
magnitude of the work and the significance of that 
gathering. The desire to share in it was partly satis- 
fied by joining in the great missionary hymns one sings 
at home, such as ‘‘O God Our Help in Ages Past,’’ 
a hymn which is always used at such gatherings in 
England. 

Certainly a good American Churchman ean find no 
place in London which stirs him more than the head- 
quarters of the ‘‘Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts.”’ 
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words, *‘Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed 
lest he fall.””’ How many examples we find both in 
sacred history and also secular, proving the truth of 
this. The really strong man of God relies not on his 
own strength, but on that aid which comes to us by 
prayer. Read the Collect for today and also the Epis- 
tle, taken from Second Corinthians, eleventh chapter 
and nineteenth verse. You will see how wonderfully 
they are interwoven, St. Paul not relying upon his suf- 
ferings or works, his glory not in them:but im -the 
Cross of: Jesus Christ our Lord. is» yo5. rfw ra 
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The Forward Movement 


By the Rt, Rev. Henry Wise Hobson, D. D. 


This Address Was Broadcast in Episcopal 
“Worward, March’? is the command which has 
sounded to the members of the Mpiscopal Church, It 
is a command which has ever stirred the minds and 
hearts of loyal soldiers who are eager to go into action 
in behalf of a cause which they hold dear, We are 
called to share in a Forward Movement in our Church, 
‘hat ‘we’? ineludes not only those members of the 
Wpiscopal Church who are sharing in this broadcast, 
but all of the elergy, laymen and women, young people, 
and boys and girls, who are included in the two mil- 
lion who make up our Church’s baptized membership. 

A vesolution was adopted by unanimous action of 
the House of Bishops and the House of Deputies at the 
General Convention meeting in October, which pro- 
vided for the appointment of a commission of five 
Bishops, five Presbyters, and ten Laymen who should 
‘‘ovepare and carry out definite plans in collaboration 
with the National Couneil, for an organized effort to 
reinvigorate the life of the Church and to rehabilitate 
ite General, Diocesan and Parochial work,’’ ‘Those ap- 
pointed as members of this Commission are fully con- 
scious of the magnitude of our Commission and of our 
own inadequacy to meet it, Yet, we have begun our 
work with faith and courage, Our spirit is not the re- 
sult of any confidence in self, but is based first upon 
the firm conviction that it is God’s purpose that in our 
day the Wpiscopal Church, as well as others of the great 
Communion of Christendom, shall exert a new power in 
the life of the world; and second, upon the knowledge 
that we ean depend upon the loyalty and cooperation 
of the Bishops, other clergy and many devoted mem- 
bers of the Chureh, In other words, we have faith 
in God's eagerness to perform the miracle which our 
times demand; and in the readiness of the leaders and 
people of the Mpiscopal Church to unite in preparing 
and carrying out plans for a Morward Movement, We 
have no expectation of telling the Church what this 
program must be or how it is to be fulfilled, but we 
know that there are many who stand ready to give to 
the OChureh their vision, their courage, their service 
and their faith as we unite in facing the present emer- 
gency, 

Wor this is an emergeney-——and a serious one, This 
call to a Morward Movement, whieh found expression 
in thé vesolution of General Convention, is really a ery 
from the agonized hearts of those who are deeply con- 
cerned about the faet that our Church has not simply 
heen standing still, but actually in retreat, There’s 
no use trying to fool ourselves with any blind optimism 
about certain conditions whieh are amply proven by 
every honest investigation, 


The Present Situation, 

If is not my intention to be a prophet of gloom by 
spending much time painting the dark side of our pie 
ture, Wut there are still too many ostriches in’ the 
Church who refuse to look truth in the face, Tet’s be 
honest and admit that the work of our Chureh whieh 
made slendy progress in many parts of the world 
through a century of missionary advance, is today 
erippled for want of adequate support, Worl which 
heroes have established through years of struggle and 
sacrifice is threatened and, if the present retreat con- 
tines, Will have to be abandoned, Honesty not only 
forces is to see What is happening in the advance posts 
of the Chureh's work, but also reveals that the shrink- 
ave of material support, which has caused such a fi- 
nancial emergeney, is really a symptom of a far more 
deep-seated sickness in the life of the Church, 
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Other symptoms are evident when we open our eyes, 
We see, for instance, that the great majority of our 
Church members are woefully ignorant so far as any 
real knowledge of the Christian religion or the Church 
is concerned, They know little about the life or teach- 
ing of Him whom they have promised to follow. They 
have only the haziest understanding of the history or 
fundamental teachings of the Church. They have lit- 
tle or no understanding of how Christian principles 
might be brought to bear on the solution of the prob- 
lems of our day. We have a Church in which the ma- 
jority of our members, when judged by any standard 
to determine their Christian intelligence, are in the 
moron Class. 

We can see further that considerably less than half 
of our Church members are awake to the fact that regu- 
lar attendance at corporate worship is an essential for 
spiritual well-being. ‘That in spite of the faet that 
many thousands of men, women, and young people 
stand before the altar each year and solemnly say ‘‘T 
do’’ in answer to the question, ‘‘Do you promise to fol- 
low Jesus Christ as your Lord and Saviour?’’ they 
also slip away by the thousands and join the ‘‘lost 
communicant’’ army of slackers. 

We must admit also that the Church has not been 
successful in the enlistment of the youth of our day. 
They deserve a program which will arouse their en- 
thusiasm and offer them a way of life appealing to 
their spirit of adventure and their readiness to make 
heroie sacrifice in a great cause. 

While admitting that frequently the Church receives 
no credit for what it has done and is doing, we must 
face the fact that the Church is not exerting any very 
great influence on social, economic, political, national, 
or international life today. It was said of the first 
disciples when they came to Thessalonica: ‘‘These 
that have turned the world upside down are come 
hither also.’’ Millions of those who eall themselves. 
Disciples today are not doing much to turn upside 
down those conditions and situations in modern life 
Which are contrary to the Gospel as taught and re- 
vealed by Jesus. We've compromised again and again 
and again until the average Church member is a com- 
placent individual who has pretty well accepted the 
standards of the world. You look at him and see no 
difference between him and a person without Chureh 
affiliation, and as a rule it’s a surprising thought to 
him that he ought to be different, 


The Demands of Jesus, 

These, and other symptoms, can all be traced back 
fo one fundamental sickness in the Church—a failure 
on the part of the majority of our members to live 
up to the demands of Discipleship. Jesus of Nazareth 
called certain men to be His followers. He made great 
demands of them. He had no use for them unless. 
they were ready to meet these demands. That same 
Josus—the living Christ—ealls us today to be His fol- 
lowers, He is making just as great demands of us as. 
Ile made of those first disciples. He has no use for us. — 
ness we are ready to meet these demands. And the 
Church is in retreat because in its ranks are a vast 
number of people who call themselves followers of the 
Master who have never faced the question of what it 
means to be a follower of Jesus, or have found the 
demands too strenuous and have thought it possible to 
water them down and still hold their places in the 
ranks of the Disciples of Christ. It eouldn’t be done 
nineteen hundred years ago, and it can’t be done now. 
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The Church will stop its retreat and begin an advance 
when its members seriously face the demands which 
Christ makes of them and become His loyal Disciples. 

What does the Forward Movement expect to do in 
this situation? In answering this question it should 
first of all be made clear that the Forward Movement 
is not to be a whirlwind campaign to raise money. 
God knows how great the need is for more adequate 
support of the Church’s work. The tragie condition 
in many parishes and dioceses as well as in the mission 
fields, cries out, ‘‘Help or we perish!’’ In the very 
near future, more money must be given to the Chureh 
or irreparable harm will be done to its work. It must 
not be said that the Forward Movement is a ‘‘spirit- 
ual’’ effort not concerned with the problem of finance. 
Such a statement assumes a dualism which is a lie. 
Vital spiritual life expresses itself in an eagerness to 
give of all that we have, money included, for the ful- 
fillment of Christ’s demand that His Gospel be made 
known to all the world. Therefore, the Forward 
Movement must have as part of its objective, the de- 
velopment of a truer sense of responsibility on the part 
of every member of the Church for the support of the 
whole program of the Church. 

However, the financial emergency must not blind us 
to the faet that no adequate solution of our problems 
will come from the mere use of campaign methods to 
raise money. It might be possible through a well or- 
ganized approach, to extract a million or more addi- 
tional dollars from the pockets of Church members 
during the coming year, but unless those who give are 
changed in spirit the relief would be but temporary, 
and financial stringeney would soon set in again. The 
Forward Movement, therefore, must go deeper, and 
intends to go deeper. It will present a long time pro- 
gram of education and enlistment. 

The educational phase of the program includes first 
of all a thorough study and understanding of the pres- 
ent needs and opportunities of the Church. To this 
end members of the Commission have been going 
throughout the Church holding conferences with Bish- 
ops and other leaders, meeting with clergy and lay 
people, and seeking in every possible way to gather 
the true picture of the present situation. The primary 
purpose of these conferences is not to enlist the sup- 
port of those to whom we have gone, for we are confi- 
dent that their backing is already assured. We have 
gone to them because we depend so fully upon their 
counsel, and realize that the Forward Movement pro- 
gram must be built not by us, but out of the minds and 
hearts of many who are so richly equipped to lead in 
this venture. These visits have given us both a unique 
opportunity to gather suggestions for our program, 
and the privilege of entering into a closer fellowship 
with many loyal members throughout the Church who 
are ready ‘to share in the advance which must be 
made. 

Second, the educational program will present to, the 
Chureh through every possible channel, vivid and 
arousing information pertaining to the needs and op- 
portunities which confront us. ‘The Commission is con- 
vineed that an ignorant Church is always a retreating 
Church, and that an informed membership must be one 
of the first steps in any advance. 

The enlistment program makes no new appeal. It 
is not concerned with the organization of any special 
eroups. It will not use any unique formula. It, pre- 
sents a call which is as old as the Gospel itself—the 
game call which Jesus gave to Peter and James and 
John—‘Follow Me.’’ It will’ issue this call not 
through a new organization but through the Chureh 
as already organized. The goal is the enlistment of 
men and women, young people, boys and girls, in a 
program which will demand of them that they live 
as true Disciples of Christ and loyal members of His 
Church. In other words, they shall do the essential 
things which our Lord and the Church has always de- 
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manded of. those who dare to call themselves Chris- 
tians. 
What are some of these things? 


Our Discipleship. 


Wirst of all, there must be an honest recognition of 
our individual failures, and of the fact that, because 
we have failed, this retreat of which I have spoken, 
has set in. We must face our frequent lapses, our dis- 
loyalty, our hypocrisy, and have a sincere feeling of 
sorrow for our past neglect. It’s the first and neces- 
sary step of repentance—an about face. The Disciple 
must turn—turn from his present state to God. Turn 
not once, but as he begins each day, and again and 
again during the day, as some temptation would lead 
him astray, or some selfishness would cause him to 
wander. A, Forward Movement requires that men to- 
day shall face anew the demands of John the Baptist. 

Second, we members of the Church, or those who 
would become members, must make a definite deci- 
sion that our pledge to follow Christ shal! be the su- 
preme end and purpose of our lives. Half-way follow- 
ing must cease; compromise must end; spasmodic loy- 
alty must go. The Disciple must realize that to take 
the Master’s way means to follow Him in all things; 
to be ready to have Him order and control every area 
of his life. For He asks us, as He asked James and 
John, ‘‘Can ye drink of the eup that I drink of?’’ The 
Disciple who does not follow is a deserter. 


The third step essential to a Forward Movement is 
one which I have touched on already—the develop- 
ment of an informed and intelligent Church member- 
ship. It is fairly easy to stir up enthusiasm by the 
use of various well-known methods, but we must keep 
constantly in mind that enthusiasm which has no foun- 
dation in knowledge is a dangerous state. The Disciple 
must learn—learn about Christ, His life, His teachings ; 
iearn about the Church, its history and its work; learn 
about Ilis fellows, their problems, their suffering and 
their rights; learn about the world, and how the rela- 
tions of races and nations can advance or impede the 
fulfillment of God’s purpose. The Church has been 
trying to educate its members, but we’ve done a poor 
job of it. We must face the task anew and through 
special literature, the Church press, classes, confer- 
ences, sermons, addresses, individual study, seek to 
shed an ever fuller light to dispel the darkness of our 
minds. 


Fourth, we must learn to pray. I dare not start on 
this subject in this address, except to say that we 
have done much talking about the importance of 
prayer, but have taught very few how to pray. It’s 
a hard but essential task. Without prayer the indi- 
vidual and the Chureh are helpless. When the first 
Disciples saw the results of prayer in the Master’s 
life, they asked, ‘‘Teach us to pray.’’ Te had a hard 
time doing it, but at last, when they had learned the 
secret, they received the power of the Holy Spirit. 
It is this power that the Church needs today, and it 
will come only as its members learn to pray. 

The fifth requirement which the Forward Move- 
ment presents as essential for the Disciple can be well 
expressed in Jesus’ words to His followers: ‘‘He who 
would be first among you shall be servant of all.’’ The 
Christian must make service the motive of all life. The 
Davenport pastoral of the House of Bishops called 
us to place the service motive in business and indus- 
try ahead of the profit motive. I have heard people 
say: ‘‘That’s just foolish idealism.’’ Not unless Christ 
was a fool. He rejected the idea of broken-up compart- 
ments. Life was all one to Him. When He demanded 
that His followers be servants of all, He meant all. 
It must be made clear today that we can’t be Chris- 
tians unless our first motive is service—service in the 
Church; service in our communities; service in profes- 
sional life, in business and industry; service in poli- 
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ties: service in nation and the world. The Disciple 
must learn to serve—yes, to be a servant of all. 

A sixth point in our program for Discipleship ae 
be the re-establishment of regular corporate worshiy as 
an essential for those who count themselves mem! bers 
of the Church. I have already spoken of the neglect 
which surrounds us. It is not going to be easy to 
overcome this habit of neglect, but overcome it we 
ean. The Church always moved forward when there 
was present in the hearts of ‘its members a love for 
God, which made them eager to join each other in 
the corporate acts of praise, thanksgiving, prayer and 
fellowship combined in common w orship. 

Seventh, it must be made clear that there’s a vast 
difference between the giving that most Church mem- 
bers indulge in and the sharing that Christ demands 
of His Disciples. Most of us have given of our left- 
overs, while the Master calls us to share our all. It 
will hurt. It hurt Him. It will eost. It cost Him His 
life. Only as we learn to share our time, our money, 
our minds, our strength, our love, shall we open our 
lives so that God’s power can flow ‘thr ough us to bring 
about a Forward Movement in the life bf the Church. 


Ideals to Be Made Clear. 

You may say that these several phases of the enlist- 
ment program are just vague ideals. Ideals, ves, but 
the Forward Movement must see to it that the de- 
mands of Discipleship are no longer vague. They must 
be presented without compromise or watering down. 
We must not be afraid of making great demands. 
Christ called men to an adventurous life of daring in 
which misunderstanding, persecution, sacrifice, and 
even death took their toll. It is time that the Church 
ealled in the same spirit. It means we are launched 
on a long-time program to convert and enlist, to edu- 
cate the clergy and people of our Church. Among 
the first definite steps in this program is the publica- 
tion of a Lenten pamphlet on Discipleship which will 
be distributed throughout the Church. Already four 
hundred thousand copies of these pamphlets have been 
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ordered, and it is hoped that the great majority cof 
the individuals and families in the Church will make 
use of it for daily Bible reading and prayer during 
Lent. They wili probably be distributed in your par- 
ish. When you receive your copy, I ask that you use 
it faithfully. I also ask that you pray for the Forward 
Movement, and that you take your full part in the ful- 
fillment of its program. You are not asked to do some- 
thing new or different, but to do better the very things 
that we, as Christians, have already promised to do. 
We are called to take our religion just as seriously as 
the first. Disciples took the religion which Christ 
called on them to accept. He proclaimed a Gospel not 
as something we can take or leave—or something we 
ean dabble with—but as an essential for every one of 
us. And being an essential for us, it is essential for 
all men, and we must give it to others. That Mission- 
ary spirit is the very life blood ef the Gospel, and,. 
unless we share in that spirit, we are not followers of 
the Master. 

Jesus says to us again today: ‘‘He would come after 
me, let him deny himself and take up his eross daily, 
and follow me.’’ He calls us to be His companions and 
to travel His way—an adventurous way counting no 
cost too heavy and no sacrifice too great. 

Thank God for those who through the centuries of 
the Church’s life have dared to answer His eall, and 
for the many loyal followers of the Master who are: 
members of the Church today. It is because we know 
that there are many who are daily following the way 
of Christ that we dare to go forth on this venture. We 
are certain that the spirit which is in them can become 
contagious; that what we see in them ean be caught 
by others; that through the loyalty and devotion of 
faithful Christians throughout the Church a new spirit 
can be fanned into flame and pass from man to man, 
from parish to parish, from diocese to diocese, until 
the Chureh is united in a victorious body. whieh will 
march forward as Disciples of Christ, proclaiming to 
a struggling, yearning, suffering world the healing 
power of His Gospel. . 


cane Evangelicalism of the Liberal Evangelicals 


By the Rt. Rev. R. E. L. ‘Strider, DD: 


A eareful scrutiny of the wording of the title by 
which. this group is known is necessary if one would 
fully appreciate the importance of that for which its 
members stand. If one may judge from what one 
hears, it might be supposed that the most distinctive 
principle of the Liberal Evangelicals is their liberalism. 
But that, I believe, is not altogether true. The group 
does, of course, stand irrevocably for the freedom of 
the human mind and spirit, and it will tolerate their 
enslavement in no respect whatsoever. That is a 
necessary aspect of our emphasis, but it is not the pri- 
mary aspect. The noun in our title is ‘‘evangelical’’ 
‘‘Liberal’’ is an adjective. And even as the strength 
of a man’s literary style inheres in his nouns, not in 
his adjectives, so it may be that, while liberalism must 
be given its necessary place—and assuredly it has its 
necessary place—the abiding contribution made by our 
group to the life and thought of the Church will grow 
out of our loyalty to the evangelical tradition. With- 
out, then, minimizing our liberalism, I would suggest 


that we lay the RGAE emphasis upon our evangeli-: 


ealism. 


But what do we mean by evangelicalism? There 


have been evangelicals in the Church from the. time. 
ofthe Aposties,-and as I read Church history it is they’ 
wh'dn the whole have: been striking: ne ‘trilest notes, 
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in the not. invariably harmonio gs symphony of Christ- 
endom. The early British Church, which we recognize 
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as the spiritual Mother of us all, was a strongly evans 
gelical, Church. While most of the Western World 
was becoming increasingly fascinated by the purely 
ecclesiastical and legal aspects of Christianity, the 
British Church was laying heavy emphasis, indeed 
almost exclusive emphasis, upon personal piety, evan- 
gelical fervor, and missionary zeal. From those early 
days the’ evangelical strain has persisted in English: 
Christianity. The Wesleyan movement centered in a- 
revival. of evangelicalism, but though the Wesleyans. 
finally. left the Church, the evangelical note did not: 
It continued, it became the rallying ery of a ‘distin- 
guished , and influential group, it has survived into 
our modern day, and to it many of us trace the THORS 
vital elements in our Church’s life. 

The ‘essence of evangelicalism resolves itself into 
two basic and inclusive convictions. First, the convic- 
tion of the immovable centrality of the Person of Jesus. 
Christ. The human mind, by virtue of its veryscon- 
stitution; demands a reality which is changeless, which 
forever remains fixed and stable amid the shifting 
scenes of earthly existence. That reality is not to,be- 
found. in the physical universe. Neither the. stars; : 
which ithe poets veers of as dite, “constant? pte nor 
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ing. Times, fashions, views of truth change, and we 
change with them. There is but one Pole Star which 
never wavers, but one fixed point in all the feverish 
gamut of human life and thought, and that is the flam- 
ing, living personality of Jesus. Not the written ree- 
ords about Jesus, for they have come to us through 
men and, therefore, cannot always be inerrant; not 
His words, for them likewise we are not always sure; 
nor the creeds, and not the Church He founded, for 
these, too, are growing, living things and must for- 
ever change; but He alone, the supreme and matchless 
One, Jesus Christ the same yesterday, today, and for- 
ever. Evangelicalism stands or falls with faith in that 
deathless and stupendous fact. 

The second foundation stone of evangelicalism is 
the conviction that Jesus Christ must somehow find 
reflection in the personal lives of men and women. 
The evangelical believes that no religion can be true 
which is not demonstrated to be true in the fields of 
human experience. The evangelical knows that Chris- 
tianity is not a cult, nor a philosophy, nor as some 
believe, an iridescent dream, but a life. If it is not 
lived, it is not real. It is not enough for you and me 
to preach the Christ, if we be evangelicals we shall in 
some degree exemplify Him. It is not enough that 
modern men, women, and young people be baptized, 
confirmed, admitted to the Holy Communion, and en- 
rolled as members of the Church. They must also go 
forth into the busy, heetie ways of modern life, so to 
think, to serve, to live, that men will know they have 
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been near. to Jesus. <Aipart from Him our world is 
lost. And Christ’s points of contact with our world 
must be the consecrated lives of those who are bap- 
tized into His Spirit. 

Thus, Mr. Chairman and friends, not only is the 
evangelical the heir of the centuries that are gone, he 
is also the prophet of a new and better day, because 
he knows that there is no wisdom wise enough to 
solve the problems of the race, and no foree mighty 
enough to overcome the evil of the world save the 
wisdom and power generated in the life which 
dares to hide itself with Christ in God. To the high 
privilege and the solemn responsibility of such a life 
our evangelicalism calls you and me today. 


% * % 
COMMUNION. 


Who walks within the cloisters of the night, 

And views on high the maze of whirling spheres, 
Stands in the presence of a holy light 

That sanctifies the moments of his years. 

He drinks the juice immortal suns have pressed 
From clusters of the vintages of space 

He eats the bread the centuries have blessed, 
And given unto brothers of the race. 


The night stands as a venerable priest 

Before an altar rich in candle blaze, 

And he who kneels in sacramental. feast 

Is he who finds the centre of the maze. 

When men with stars commune they understand 

In part, the great creation of His hand. 
William Tyler Olcott. 
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REV. STAMO §S. SPATHEY, Editor. 


HE CHURCH MUST DECIDE: By Spencer Miller, Jr. 


Paper. Pp. 11. Published by The Morehouse Pub- 
lishing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Price, Lu 
Cents. 


This is volume thirteen of the New Tracts for the Times 
and well deserves a place in that worthy undertaking. It 
is the address given by Mr. Miller at the General Con- 
vention of the past autumn. So far as it was able, we 
believe the Church did decide, in its publicized position, 
regarding the issues Mr. Miller sets forth. But’the Church 
can only decide. It has no power to enforce the decrees 
of justice and good-will which it whole-heartedly longs to 
bring to pass. It can deal persuasively with its members 
who are directors of large corporations; it can'breathe its 
sorrows Over non-employment and reach down for relief, 
visiting the sick and exhausting itself in social, rectilca- 
tion. But protesting against prevalent injustice has not 
seemed to arouse the cupidity of non-church people to any 
sense of criminal motivation. 

So do all it can, the masses think the Church’ to be an 
institution for religion; and they have no serious regara 
for the voice of the Church in any outspoken cry for re- 
form. Little by little, the Church may ‘‘dig in” and get a 
foothold, which is what our author pelieves it should do. 
And so we all wish it might. But not until the Church 
herself is clear of doubtful ways and devious practices, 
not until her members are torch-bearers of the “true Light 
that lighteth every man that cometh into the world,” can 
a lasting impress be made. God help us to respond to Mr. 


Miller’s appeal. 
fe Kenneth Mackenzie. 


HE CENTENNIAL HISTORY OF ST. BARTHOLO- 
| MEW’S CHURCH IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
By the Rev. E. Clowes Chorley, D. D., 


~ 1835-1935. ; 
Privately printed. Price, $3. 


THe a Pp, 435. 


“This is an exceedingly interesting account of one of the 
outstanding churches of Néw York, written by a profound 
student of the history of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
The volume isnot. merely the story of, one congregation. 
by, itself, ‘put Dr. Chorley has shown the backeround. oF, 
thé wider life’of the Church in 1835, into which the new 
congregation was born; ‘and‘has' linked tp ‘its life with the” 
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development and growth, and great movements of thought 
in the Church since that day. For that reason the book 
will be of great and permanent value to all who are inter- 
ested in the life story of the Episcopal Church. 

St. Bartholomew’s Church, in its ministry to the poor 
and needy, the unchurched and the forgotten, has ren- 
dered a great service to its city, and has been a leader and 
an inspiration to many another congregation and minister 
seeking to serve community needs more widely. To this 
reviewer’s mind the author’s account of St. Bartholomew’s 
work on the East Side and at its Community House, its 
regular services conducted at times in six different !an- 
guages in order to minister to foreign groups, is the high 
point of the book—a thrilling story of opportunities grasped 
and work accomplished. 


Dr. Garrison is one of the editors of The Christian Cen- 
tury, and an Associate Professor of Church History in the 
University of Chicago. He has rendered a real valuable 
service to the student of history in that he has compiled 
into one volume the best and most thorough analysis of 
Intolerance, one of the most interesting—-we may say the 
most damaging state of mind of the human race. 

The author’s treatment of his subject is informative and 
scholarly. As far as the reviewer can remember, no other 
book of this nature has ever been written to treat exclu- 
sively the subject of Intolerance. His definition is ‘‘Intol- 
erance is the quality of mind closed to influences from. 
those who differ and disposed to limit their liberty or to 
visit them with the token of displeasure.’’ Introduction 
p. xi. Dr. Garrison traces Intolerance through history, re- 
ligious, political and cultural. This makes the reading of 
the book very informative and interesting. In chapter five 
he traces, very ably ‘“‘The Roots of Western Culture.” Here 
he gives a brief but illuminating outline of Greek classical 
culture and its contribution to our Western Civilization. 
He thinks that the Greeks were very tolerant in compari- 
son with the Hebrews, only the poisoning of Socrates by 
the Athenians. The author ends with a fine but limited 
outlook of *‘‘The New Morality” and the new Intolerance, 
saying that ‘‘The root of much bitterness that has marred 
the history of mankind and that has constituted the his- 
tory of Intolerance has been eagerness for, economic ad- 
vantage, or for power or prestige, masquerading as loyalty 
to lofty ideals or to the nation or to the will of God.” And 
this exhortation—‘fExorcise fear and hatred, cease to judge 


G. M. B. 


NTOLERANCE: By Winfred Ernest Garrison. Pp. 270. 
Price, $2.50. Published by The Round Table Press, 
Inc., 354 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


men by .classes, recognize, self-interest; and ;group-interest., 
vor what th: : y ate and keep them in ‘their right place...” 
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THE WOMAN’S AUXILIARY 


Woman’s Auxiliary Executive Board, February 8-11. 

The Exceutive Board of the Woman’s Auxiliary, the 
sixth to assemble since the national organization took 
that form in 1919, met on February 8, with all the re- 
elected members present and seven of the eight new 
members. The board has new officers for the year, and 
a new list of standing committees for experimental 
use. Officers and committee chairmen are: 

Mrs. James R. Cain, Columbia, S. C., chairman; Mrs. 
Edward M. Cross, Spokane, Wash., vice-chairman; 
Mrs. Paul H. Barbour, Mission, S. D., recording secre- 
tary. Clearing Committee, Mrs. J. F. Morrison, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; Christian Citizenship, Mrs. Cross ; Finance, 
Mrs. Julius E. Kinney, Denver, Col.; United Thank 
Offering, Miss Sallie C. Deane, Richmond, Va., with 
Mrs. Paul H. Barbour special correspondent with Di- 
ocesan U. T. O. Custodian; Personnel, Mrs. Henry 
Hill Pierce, New York City; Program, Miss Mary K. 
Johnston, Glendale, Ohio. 

Both because the board had many new members and 
because the present situation is complex and critical, 
more time than usual was given to obtaining as com- 
plete a picture as possible of the Church’s national 
work. The Presiding Bishop, the National Council 
President, and the executive secretary of every depart- 
ment but one whose executive was out of town, out- 
lined the present situation, especially in relation to 
the work of the Woman’s Auxiliary. The points em- 
phasized by these addresses, matters which are funda- 
mental in the Church’s work of this new triennium, 
are communicated to the diocesan presidents by the 
eight provincial members on the board, and the dioce- 
san presidents pass them on to parish presidents, a 
process which also is applied to all the work of the 
executive board, reports of the staff and action. of 
committees. 

The Forward Movement and its relation to the Aux- 
iliary was presented by Bishop Hobson, chairman of 
General Convention’s Commission on a Forward Move- 
ment. The Bishop emphasized the fact that the For- 
ward Movement is no new venture, but rather a move- 
ment to reinvigorate the life of the Church and reha- 
bilitate its work through the long-established agencies 
of parish and diocese, especially by the education and 
enlistment of every Church member. It is this desire 
to reach individuals which makes the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary methods of marked value in assisting the For- 
ward Movement, since the Auxiliary is equipped to 
reach the women and has already for many years em- 
phasized the need and value of religious and mission- 
ary education. 

It is the desire of the Forward Movement to ¢co- 
ordinate plans and programs, so that the whole Church 
through its Bishops and other clergy may have a 
united program in prosecuting its work at home and 
abroad. In this week of coordination the Woman’s 
Auxiliary is also of value as it has long worked with 
that aim in view in its own programs. The provincial 
representatives on the executive board are reporting 
further to the women of their provinces on Bishop 
Hobson’s address. He said that the Auxiliary’s pro- 
gram for 1935-37, outlined by the triennial meeting 
under the theme, ‘‘If we be His disciples,’’ is in closest 
harmony with the spirit and aim of the Forward 
Movement. 

The educational secretary, Miss Margaret I. Mars- 
ton, is to visit a number of mission fields in the Orient, 
starting late in the summer. The executive board 
voted, and the National Council later approved the 
action, to use income from legacies at the disposal of 
the Auxiliary to meet the cost of this visit. 

As there had been no meeting of the board in De- 
cember, time was given at this meeting to discuss a 
number of matters referred from the triennial conven- 


tion. It will be remembered that the triennial left to 
the board the appropriation of the last $2,000 (plus 
interest) remaining from the building fund of former 
United Thank Offerings. After hearing from the sec- 
retaries of the domestic and foreign missions depart- 
ments, the board voted $1,000 toward a combined par- 
ish hall and chapel at Yerrington, Nevada, the center 
of a wide agricultural area of apparently permanent 
settlement, and the remainder toward the amount ur- 
gently needed for reconstruction in Kyoto and Osaka 
since the typhoon of last September. 

The board’s committee on finance brought in its cus- 
tomary statement showing the balances of Woman’s 
Auxiliary funds and legacies. A few appropriations 
were made from the Emery fund and the expense 
fund. 

Three of the four women members of the National 
Council were entertained at dinner by the executive 
board, the vice-chairman, Mrs. Cross, presiding, as the 
chairman is one of the Council members. Miss Hib- 
bard was unable to be present. 

The board attended a tea given by the New York 
Diocesan Woman’s Auxiliary for the women members 
of the Council. 

Miss Nannie Hite Winston of Louisville, Kentucky, 
a former member of the board, was asked to continue 
to serve as a representative on the Commission on 
Interracial Relations in Atlanta. 

More than 3,000 copies have been ordered of each 
of three addresses given at the triennial, Missions in 
This Age, Christian Citizenship, and the Life of the 
Spirit. 


An Explanation of the Book of Remembrance of the 
Diocese of Washington. ; 

The ‘‘Book of: Remembrance’’ was purchased by a 
number of devoted women in our diocese and. pre- 
sented in memory of loved members of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary, who had passed to higher service. a 
Every parish in the Diocese of Washington has a 
page or more with the name of the parish in beauti-, 
fully illuminated lettering. Names of members of the: 
Woman’s Auxiliary are memorialized by being in-_ 
scribed in the book under the name of their parish. | 
The Secretary for the book has received several let- 
ters from Virginia and North Carolina asking for: in- 
formation as to what steps should be taken for having. 
names inscribed therein. vate, 
It would not be fitting or possible for us to inseribe. 
names from other dioceses in our book. But the cus- 
tom we have inaugurated is a beautiful one and well: 
worthy of being copied by other dioceses. 

Esther H. Harding, 
Secretary. Diocese of Washington.: 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE WOMAN’S AUX-. 
ILIARY. 


Nebraska: Striking new trends in missionary work - 
were mentioned by Dr. H. Prince of Lake Forest, Il,’ 
in his address to the Woman’s Auxiliary annual meet-" 
ing. These are the humanitarian emphasis as expressed 
by the great modern hospitals and the turning over in 
mereasing volume of work to the native clergy. Only 
G out of 98 ordained missionaries in one area in Japan 
are American, the others are all native Japanese., 
Bishop Shayler also delivered an inspirationad address. 

Mrs. W. W. Hoagland, Omaha, was elected President — 
for the fifth time. Mrs. T. Beeson, Fremont, Vice- - 
President. ime 

Mrs. A. J. Ford of Hastings revisited the diocese, 
speaking on ‘‘Better Church Schools’, A summer. 
Conference at Doane College,- beginning on June ‘17, 
was announced. 
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YOUNG PEOPLE 3 SERVICE LEAGUE 
The Reverend Randolph F. Blackford 
“Prize Program.” farther; Estimated Miscellaneous In- year, or rather in 1934, the Church 


This program is designed to be pre- 
sented to the League the Sunday prior 
to the annual Every Member Canvass. 
It is for the purpose of instructing the 
communicant members of the League 
in the financial side of the Church and 
to see that each communicant does their 
part in its support, no matter what the 
amount may be. The direct result of 
this program in Trinity Church, Miami, 
and St. Andrew’s Church, Tampa, was 
that nearly one hundred per cent of the 
members responded and did their part 
in the support of the Church, both at 
home and abroad. 

After the usual devotionals and busi- 
ness of the League, the leader of the 
program announces the Canvass and 
explains what the Canvass is for. Af- 
ter a short talk on the responsibility of 
each communicant to do their part in 
the support of the Church Program 
(rector should assist in this), she states 
that in order for each person to under- 
stand what is done with the money they 
give to the Church, a descriptive talk 
on the budget is to be _ presented. 
(Note: the same procedure is done for 
the Diocesan budget and General 
Church.) 

The leader obtains the budgets from 
the Parish Treasurer and Diocesan Of- 
fice. Then, on a large sheet of paper, 
perhaps three by nine, the budgets are 
listed by percentage with the proper 
spacing for same; they are marked on 
paper with the item of each percentage 
given. The leader, or a person for each 
item, explains each one of these. Af- 
ter each has been explained, another 
person with a large pair of grass sheers 
cuts off that part that has been ex- 
plained.- In this way, the budget items 
are clearly understood and the budget 
explained. 

The Treasurer of the Parish follows 
with a short talk on the way the fi- 
nances of the Church are conductea 
and ends his talk with a request that 
all the communicant members do their 
part when the canvass is made the fol- 
lowing Sunday. 

This program can be enlarged and 
made a fine program for presentation 
to the entire parish with illustrations 
and other materials. Or, it can be made 
very simple for a very small League of 
only five or more members. 

The average young person knows lit- 
tle or nothing of how a Parish or Mis- 
sion operates and their responsipility 
in its upkeep. This program, if ear- 
nestly presented, will do much to edu- 
cate our young people.—st. Andrew’s 
League, Tampa, Fla. 


The Program of the National Church. 

(For this program two charts are 
prepared by pasting pieces of paper to- 
gether until they are one hundred 
inches long. These are held up by two 
members of the League in turn, while 
the leader talks. The first has divisions 
marked as follows: Foreign Missions, 
at 50 inches; Continental Missionary 
Districts, 18 inches farther on; Aided 
Dioceses, ‘6 inches farther; Overhead, 15 
inches farther, and Sundries, 10 inches 
farther. The last inch is marked in 
red and called Debt. The second chart 


is marked as follows: 1934 Expectations 


from Dioceses, 46 inches; Estimated 
Increase in giving at 12 inches farther; 


Interest from Trust Funds, at 16 inches — 
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come, at 3 inches further; United Thank 
Offering, at 9 inches farther, and Chat- 
lenge, at 14 inches farther. If desired, 
the actual amounts of each may be put 
in the space appropriate to it. The first 
chart is to be cut and the second to be 
unfolded.) 

Leader: I suppose that every one of 
us at times has liked to take things 
apart, or at least to look into great 
machines, just to see the wheels go 
round. When we put our money into 
the red side of the envelope, people 
often think that it goes to a vague kind 
of thing called Missions, by which we 
mean that it is sent far away to dis- 
tant lands. 

But while some of it does go to far- 
away places, we believe it is worth- 
while to stop and see just where each 
bit of it goes. In this Diocese, about 
* of it stays right here in the dio- 
cese. So that of every dollars 
given only ———— goes to New York. 
The dollar that does go there is divided 
like the strip of paper in this chart. 
(Two assistants open first chart to full 
length.) Fifty cents of it goes outside 
of the United States. Some of this 
goes to China and some to Japan, about 
fifteen cents to each. Then two or three 
cents each go to a half dozen other 
foreign countries, like Liberia in Africa, 
or Brazil. I will now ask one of my 
assistants to cut off the fifty cents that 
goes to the foreign field. (First assist- 
ant does so with scissors.) 

Now, what becomes of the other fifty 
cents? Of it, eighteen cents goes to 
what we call the Continental Mission- 
ary Districts. These are territories that 
are either so sparsely populated, or so 
poor that they can not pay their own 
bills. For instance, Alaska is one of 
them and Arizona is another. In the 
Hast, South Florida has only been a 
diocese for twelve years. This eighteen 
cents helps them pay their Bishops and 
other things. (Assistant cuts off this 
eighteen inches.) 

We next come to a section that is 
marked Aided Dioceses. Six cents of 
the dollar goes here. But you may well 
ask what this is. We reply that almost 
half of the dioceses get back some 
money from the central fund to help 
them with work in their own dioceses. 
Some get very little, but some get back 
more than they send. I will ask that 
that part be now cut off. 
cuts off this six inches.) 

We now come to fifteen cents of the 
dollar that is marked Overhead. We 
have grouped this together, so as to 
cover all office expenses, and also the 
work of the Departments of Social Serv- 
ice, Publicity, Finance and Religious 
Education. These Departments have 
their office in New York, but are con- 
stantly helping both dioceses and par- 
ishes all over the country. (Assistant 
cuts off this fifteen inches.) 

We are near the end now, for there 
seems but one more. It is ten cents 
for Sundries. This covers all sorts of 
little items, like the Seaman’s Churcn 
Institute, and the American Church In- 
stitute for Negroes, with its many 
schools for that race. (Assistant cuts 
off this fifteen inches and holds up the 
one-inch colored red:) 

Assistant: What’ is 
‘about? 

Leader: ‘That is’ a sad story. This 


this red inch 


(Assistant ~ 


went deeply into debt. That cent out 
of every dollar that goes to the Na- 
tional Church is set aside to pay on 
that debt. (Assistant puts it down.) 

Assistant: We hate to be in the red, 
but if we are, I suppose we have to pay 
our debts, and also see that we do not 
go in the red again. And what provi- 
sion has been made to keep the Church 
from going in the red again. It must 
take millions to run the Church. 

Leader: It does, indeed. It will cost 
two million, seven hundred thousand 
dollars to do the work of the National 
Church after every cut has been made 
without permanent injury to the work. 

Assistant: How in the world can they 
expect to raise that amount in this time 
of depression? 

Leader: That was the problem that 
faced General Convention that met last 
October. For, as you well see, they did 
not think they could count on people 
giving much more in 1935 than in 1934, 
and that was only forty-six per cent of 
the total. (Assistants hold up the sec- 
ond chart, so folded that only the for- 
ty-six inches show.) So they called in 
each Bishop and asked how much he 
thought his diocese could raise in 1935, 
and when this was added up it was 
twenty-five per cent more than in 1934. 
(Assistant adds the twelve per cent to 
the chart by unfolding.) But this was 
only twelve per cent of the total to pe 
added. So they did some more figur- 
ing and some one remembered some 
trust funds they had that bore inter- 


est, and this added sixteen per cent 
more. (Assistant adds the sixteen per 
cent by unfolding chart.) But even 


this only made it up to 
per cent of the total. 


Then someone remembered that there 
where a lot of little funds that came 
in from various sources, like people dy- 
ing and leaving money to the Church, 
so that added three per cent more. 
(Assistant adds the three per cent by 
unfolding chart.) 

Then the Woman’s Auxiliary said that 
they would devote the United Thank 
Offering for 1935 to this cause. This 
is an amount raised in what is known 
as the “‘little Blue Boxes” as a speciai 
thank offering by the women of the 
Church. This amounted to nine per cent 
more. (Assistant adds the nine per cent 
by unfolding chart.) 

And that was all and it lacked four- 
teen per cent of the total, or nearly 
$400,000, which would mean that a 
great deal of work would have to be 
abandoned. So they drew up another 
budget, showing how they would work 
if they did not get this amount. Then 
someone suggested that they give the 
original budget and leave that fourteen 
per cent with the hope that the Church 
would met it as a Challenge, and that 
the givings of the Church would not be 
twenty-five per cent more than in 1934. 
But that in 1935 the Church would give 
fifty-five per cent more than last year. 
It was an act of faith that we must 
all pray and work will not be in vain. 
(Assistant unfolds Challenge.) So 
there we have it, the Church’s work 
crippled, unless we do far more than 
last year. 


seventy-four 


*Proportion should be secured from 
rector and inserted here. 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL MEETING, 
FEBRUARY 12, 13, 14. 

The Emergency Schedule of $2,313,- 
115 is balanced. For the first time in 
four years the Church is free from the 
immediate necessity of further cuts. In 
explanation of this gratifying achieve- 
ment, the Treasurer of the National 
Council, Dr. Lewis B. Franklin, made 
the following statement: 

The National Council presented to 
General Convention a proposed Budget 
in support of the Missionary Program 
of the Church for the year 1935 in the 
sum of $2,700,000. General Conven- 
tion approved this Budget, but because 
the gifts of the Church in 1934, plus 
income from other sources were so far 
below the total needed to finance such 
a Budget, the Convention also adopted 
an Emergency Schedule of $2,313,115, 
the difference between these two figures, 
$386,885, being designated as the 
“Challenge.” 

The Convention also issued specific 
instructions to the National Councii 
that, its appropriations for 1935 must 
be .brought within the limits of the 
probable income with a margin ol 
safety. 

General Convention also changed the 
entire method of apportioning respon- 
sibility for meeting the Missionary 
Budget. Heretofore each diocese had 
been assigned a quota based upon the 
current expenses of its parishes and 
missions. The new method provided 
that the National Council should agree 
with each diocese as to the “Objective” 
which it would assume as its share of 
the Budget. 

The ‘Objectives’? agreed upon with 
the, dioceses reached a total large 
enough to meet the ‘““Emergency Sched- 
ule’ only. The National Council was, 
therefore, compelled to take from a 
budget already reduced thirty-six per 
cent from the figure of a few years ago, 
a further amount of $386,885. 

After the completion of the Every 
Member Canvass each diocese reportea 
to the National Council the total of its 
“Expectation” for 1935. In many cases 
this equalled the ‘‘Objective’’ agreed 
upon, but the total was $190,000 be- 
low. Atter counting upon every avail- 
able resource in sight the officers of the 
Council estimated that there would be 
a shortage .in the amount necessary 
to reach even the Emergency Schedule 
to the extent of $143,790, and late in 
January announced this fact. 

Within a few days of this announce- 
ment a member of the Church offered 
to give $20,000 if four other individ- 
uals: could be found to give in like 
amount. When the Council met on 
February 12, these five gifts of $20,- 
000;each were in hand. The printed 
statement issued by the Council about 
January, 25, stated that the Council 
had «in hand three individual gifts of 
$20,000, each conditioned upon a 
fourth such gift being secured. The 
reason why this statement referred to 
the fact that four gifts instead of five 
were ‘needed, was that prior to the pub- 
lication of this statement, a member. of 
the Church had pledged more than $20,- 
000 for a much-needed building in the 
mission field, and the one who had 
made the conditional offer agreed to 
accept this gift for a building as one of 
the additional four gifts needed, even 
though it did not help to balance the 
Budget. When the Council met, this 
gift for a building had been replaced 
by a gift of, $20,000 applicable.to, the 
Budget. Not all of these, special gifts 
of $20,000 each come direct to the Na- 
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tional Council, one of them applying 
in full to heip in meeting the large 
“Wxpectation”’ of the diocese in which 
it originated, and one-half of another 
gift also applying to the diocesan ‘‘Hx- 
pectation.”” The National Council will, 
therefore, receive direct from these five 
gifts of $20,000 each the sum of $70,- 
000 and a designated mission field will 
receive a new building in addition. 
The officers of the National Council 
appealed to the Deputies of General 
Convention and to a limited number of 
individuals throughout the.Church for 
help in raising the balance needed af- 
ter the securing of the gifts heretofore 
mentioned. At the time the appeal was 
made, the balance needed was estimated 
at $63,780. The response to the ap- 
peal was immediate and generous and 
when the National Council met on Feb- 
ruary 12, the Emergency Schedule was 
insured and the missionary fields were 


relieved of a threatened further reduc- 
tion, 

Appreciation of the gifts received 
from individual donors was formally 
expressed by the adoption of the fol- 
lowing: 

Resolved: That the National Council 


expresses its heartfelt thanks to those 
who have so generously responded to 
the appeal for supplementary gifts and 
have thus made possible the mainten- 
ance of the Emergency Schedule of 
1935. 

convey some part of the National 
Council’s gratification and encourage- 
ment over the present situation, the 
Council requested the Presiding Bishop 
and the President of the Council to 
issue a messages, which follows: 


To 


Message to the Church. 


From the Presiding Bishop and the 
President of the National Council: 

What seemed impossible a short time 
ago has been accomplished. The Na- 
tional Council is able to announce that 
the budget is balanced on the basis of 
the Emergency Schedule prepared by 
General Convention. A threatened defi- 
cit of large amount has been turned 
into a small balance on the right side 
through the loyal and generous re- 
sponse from friends of the missionary 
work of the Church. To these as to 
many dioceses and parishes grateful ac- 
knowledgment is made. 

The financial report in detail is set 
forth in the statement issued by the 
Treasurer. 


The first fruits of this successful re- 
sult was to be seen at once in the three- 
day meeting of the National Council 
just completed. Instead of struggling 
with a deficit, allocating another cut 
and hurriedly planning a supplement- 
ary appeal, the members of the Coun- 
cil were able to give their attention to 
the work itself, and to enter upon their 
constructive task of directing the 
Church’s activities. To these projects 
they turned with glad and serious de- 
liberation. 


The important work of restoration 
still lies ahead. The Council .recog- 
nizes the fact that the Emergency 


Schedule is the least that should be 
done. But it marks a turning point 
from which the Church can go forward. 
The retreat is stopped and the advance 
will follow. ott: 


It is the desire of the Council to 


Its officers makes the of General Con 
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who bring good tidings. “The night is 
far spent: the day is at hand.” 

Lent with its spiritual calls can be 
welcomed with a full sense of the bless- 
ings that the season brings. The dis- 
cipline of our souls, the more complete 
knowledge of God through Christ, the 
deepening of our communion with Him 
will strengthen us to meet without fear 
the opportunities which are ours as a 
Christian people, as a Church. Let us. 
thank God and take courage. 

James DeWolf Perry. 
Philip Cook. 


Personnel of Meeting. 

Every one of the thirty-two Council 
members had indicated the intention to: 
be present at the February meeting, but 
the death of Miss Rebekah Hibbard’s. 
father later prevented her coming. All 
the other members attended, including 
the three newly-elected women, Mrs. 
James R. Cain, Miss Eva D. Corey and 
Miss Elizabeth Matthews. 

Three new Council members elected 
to fill vacancies were present for the 
first time, as the Council had omitted 
its December meeting: the Rey. Dr. 
Paul Roberts succeeding Dean Dagwell, 
Mr. Ralph W. Hollenbeck succeeding , 
an late Col. Proctor, and the Rey. Dr. 

1am Ay Sargent succeeding the late Dr. 
Since 

The Rev. Dr. William H. Milton pre- 
sented his resignation, but the Council 
declined to accept it. 

This was the first meeting of the 
Council since Bishop Francis had re- 
signed from it, Bishop Page of Michi- 
gan succeeding him as the member 
elected by Province V. Bishop Stevens. 
is the new member, representing Prov- 
ince VIII., succeeding Bishop Sanford. 

The Secretary of the Council was re- 
elected, the Rev. Franklin J. Clark. By 
direction of General Convention, the 
President of the Council appoints the 
vice-president; Bishop Cook  re-ap- 
pointed Dr. Lewis B. Franklin. 
triennial convention of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary nominates and the Presiding 
Bishop appoints the Executive Secretary 
of the Auxiliary; Miss Grace Lindley 
was so nominated in Atlantic City and 
the Presiding Bishop reported her ap- 
pointment to the Council. The Execu- 
tive Board of the Auxiliary nominates. 
the other secretaries, for the Presid- 
ing Bishop’s appointment, which was 
also reported. 

Mr. James E. Whitney, whose ap- 
pointment as assistant treasurer, to suc- 
ceed the late Charles A. Tompkins, was: 
officially confirmed in that office and ine 
troduced to the Council. 

The Committee on Trust Funds was. 
re-elected: Messrs. Kidde, Newbold and 
Sibley; the National Council president 
and treasurer are members ex-officio. 


Among the offices discontinued by the 


limitations of the HMmergency Schedule 
is that of counselor for the Presiding 
Bishop’s Advisory Commission on He- 
clesiastical Relations, and the resigna- 
tion of the present counselor, the Rev. 
Dr. Robert F. Lau, was announced. Dr. 
Lau will shortly join the staff of the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, New 
York, and will thereafter give one day 
a week to assistance in the work of the 
Commission. 


The. 


Mr. Spencer Miller, Jr., part-time con- 
sultant on industrial relations for the _ 


Social Service Department, is to be re-. 
leased from that office for two months . 
in the early summer to attend the con- — 


' 
+H 


ee 


ference under the auspices of the ta, 


ternational Labor Office 


Office represent ninety-eight Der, cent, ot 
the world’s population, 


ors ’s-C 


The Council list Ree mbit in f Di, 
share, this” encouraging news. withthe a presentation of t a is 
ad 


announcement with the ate oof those 


a Forward Movement, m 


in Geneva; 
some sixty-two member-nations of this 
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Rev. Henry Wise Hobson, D. D., Bishop 
ot Southern Ohio, and Chairman of the 
Commission. 

Mr. Samuel Thorne spoke to the 
Council on current activity of St. Luke’s 
International Medical Center, Tokyo, 
and more especially of proposed plans 
to make some worthy recognition of the 
life and work of the founder, Dr. xu- 
dolf B. Teusler. 

Among a number of missionaries and 
other distinguished visitors at the Goun- 
cil meeting was Dr. Francis C. M. Wei, 
President of Hua Chung College, Wu- 
chang, China. 

Miss Olive Meacham, brought home 
by the closing of the Julia C. Emery 
Hall, a school for girls at Bromley, 
Liberia, by the recent budget reduc- 
tions, told the Council and also the 
Executive Board of the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary-something of the work of Kmery 
Hall. The Executive Board is to con- 
sider the subject at its April meeting, 
and the Council asked its officers also 
to give further attention to the mat- 
ter. 

Bishop Roots, Bishop Roberts, Bishop 
Maxon, Miss Winifred Moore, and Miss 
Henrietta Barlow ot Liberia, Miss Helen 
K. Shipps and Miss Sarah G. White of 
St. Luke’s, Tokyo, were among the vis- 
itors at the Council or Executive Board 
meetings. 


; 


at a a 
LENTEN MANUAL. 

“Discipleship,” the Forward Move- 
ment Lenten Manual, is commending it- 
self to the Church at large. By Feb- 
ruary 10, half a million copies had been 
distributed on orders from nearly all 
of the continental dioceses and districts 
at the nominal charge of $1 per hun- 
dred, carriage paid. 

The Forward Movement Commission 
is re-issuing the six-page folder, ‘“‘The 
Episcopal Church,’ which was given 
away at the Century of Progress, Chi- 
cago. This pamphlet and the reprint 
of Bishop Hobson’s nation-wide radio 
address can be obtained from the For- 
ward Movement fiee of charge. 

The headquarters of the Forward 
Movement are at 223 West Seventh 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. From here, 
the literature is distributed, and here 
the Forward Movement Commission 
will meet again during the last two 
days of February. The Rt. Rev. Henry 
W. Hobson, Bishop of Southern Ohio, 
is chairman of the Commission. 

* * 2 
AMERICAN WOMAN TO FILL 
FOREIGN POST. 

Miss Ruth F. Woodsmall, who has 

been a member of various commissions 


studying social conditions and_ prob- 
lems of the Near East. and Oriental 
countries and who for a number ot 


years has been identified with the work 
of the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, has just received word by cable- 
gram of her election as general secre- 
tary of the World’s Council of the Y. W. 
C. A. 

Miss Woodsmall will assume her new 
duties on September 1, in Geneva, Swit- 
zerland, headquarters of the interna- 
tional organization. As chief execu- 
tive she will be in close touch with the 
work in fifty countries. 

For many years Miss Woodsmall has 
been associated with the National Board 
of the Y. W. CG. A. in New York, par- 
ticularly with its foreign program, hav- 
ing conducted the American-sponsored 
work in Turkey and Syria for eight 
years shortly after he. World War. 
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people coming from as far as -Cleve- 
land, Boston, Atlantic City, Philadel- 
phia, and Albany, in order to be pres- 


ent. The Secretary reported an _ in- 
crease in membership during the past 
year from 117 to 173. Ten Bishops 
now belong to the Society. The fol- 
lowing officers were re-elected for 1935: 
Bishop Oldham, tresiaent; the Very 
Rev. Milo Gates, Vice-President; the 
Rey. J. Wilson Sutton, Treasurer, ana 
the Rev. Charles E. Hill, Secretary. 


The following committees were 
pointed: Executive, Literature, Lection- 
ary. A+ new committee on Extension 
Was appointed. In the eyening a meet- 
ing open to the general public was 
held. The speakers were Bishop Old- 
ham and Professor Gummey of Phila- 
delphia. The former outlined a four- 
fold positive program for the Society: 
First, to make the Lord’s Service the 
primary service on the Lord’s Day; sec- 
ond, to promote a reverent and intelli- 
gent Anglican ceremonial; third, to in- 
spire a greater loyalty to the Catholic 
Faith as this Church hath received the 
same in the Book of Common Prayer;, 


reap- 


fourth, to make the Society better 
known and extend its influence more 


widely throughout the Church by means 
of publicity, literature, meetings, etc. 
Dr. Gummey made a spirited and schol- 
arly address on the liturgical principles 
and work of the Society. 

Literature explaining the aims of the 


Anglican Society may be had free by 
writing to the Secretary: the Rev. 
Charles E. Hill, Ballston Spa, N. Y 
spies ee SEE 
VIRGINIA. 
Kr Rev. H. St. George Tucker, Lb. D., 
Bishop 
Rt. Rev. Frederick D. Goodwin, D. D., 
Coadjutor. 
TS i 
Memorial Service to Dr. Teusler. 


A large congregation from the several 
churches in the city gathered in Monu- 
mental Church, February 10, to honor 
the memory of Dr. Rudolph Bolling 
Teusler, the founder and builder of St. 


Luke’s International Medical Center of 
Tokyo, 
In addition to both ot the Bishops 


of the diocese, there were many clergy 
of the city in the chancel. The Rev. 
George Ossman, rector of the church, 
conducted the service, assisted by the 
Rev. HK. L. Woodward, brother-in-law 
to Dr. Teusler. Before introducing the 
speakers, Mr. Ossman spoke of Dr. Teus- 
ler’s connection with Monumental 
Chureh during the four years of his 
residence in Richmond. He was _ fol- 
lowed by Dr. Wm. T. Sanger, president 
ot the Medical College of Virginia, the 
Alama Mater of Dr. Teusler. 

‘Dr. John W. Wood, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Department of Foreign Mis- 
sions, made the principal address. He 
spoke of the long years through which 
Dr. Teusler had conducted his poorly- 
equipped hospital in Tokyo, while he 
was formulating and carrying out his 
scheme for greater things which finally 
culminated in the plant as it stands to- 
day in Tokyo, the greatest medical cen- 
ter in the Hast, and a lasting monu- 
ment to the friendship of the Church in 
America for the Japanese people. It 
has been said that a government decree 
in Tokyo forbids any edifice to be built 
higher than the palace of the emperor. 
An exception was made in the case of 


St. Luke’s, and now the cross on that 


building towers over every structure 
in the city. Dr. Teusler died in Tokyo 
last August, shortly after the formal 
opening and dedication of the hospital. 


Bishop @uckers Whdvhad’ been ‘closely 

Hgtealt associated invith: Dr. ‘Teusloroin® Toky of i808 
Ouse »y made: the concluding’ addréss,. Avsarion lou wode’ 

Feb- he said Dr. Teusler was 6ne‘of the four’ Penn Wellford, was born to the Rev.’ 


greatest missionaries who had worked 
in Japan. 


| Yous 


He, as had the other speak- Abingdon, Virginia, where Mr. 


15 


ers, Daid tribute to his singleness of 
purpose, his courage and selftessness in 
his labors. 


jv. Wood Pleads for Continued Intevest. 
Dr. John W. Wood, of the National 
Council, spoke in Grace and Holy Trin- 
ity Church last Sunday morning, and. 
at night he preached at St. Andrew’s. 
Dr. Wood did not make a plea for funds, 
but for continued interest in the work 
of the Church. He also told the con-, 
gregations something of the work 
foreign lands, reporting to them, as he 


explained, what their representatives 
were doing in their various fields of . 
service. Dr, Wood has been associated , 


with the missionary work of the Church’ 


for thirty-five years, and there is no one. 


who is more conversant with the details 
of the general mission fields. 
speaks of many of them from his per- 
sonal observation, as he has visited 
many of them several times. ; 
So led a eels 
SOUTHWESTERN VIRGINIA 
Rt. Rev. Robert C. Jett, D. D., Bishop 
0 ——_ — 

A Valuable Layman Leaves the Diocese. 
His many friends in Southwestern 
Virginia hear 
acceptance by Colonel George Lloyd 
Barton, Jr., of his appointment as head- 
master of DeVeaux School at Niagara 
Falls, New York. Colonel Barton has 
been for a number of years at the head 
of the History Department at Virginia 
Military Institute, Lexington, Virginia! 
The placing in a Church paper of this 
notice about his leaving Virginia 
prompted by the tact that he is one of 


imi, 


He © 


with deep regret of the - 


is) 


the most loyal and devoted churchmen’ 


Vire!! 
Lee" 


in the Diocese of Southwestern 
ginia. As a vestryman of R. E. 
Memorial Chureh, Lexington, as 
sions Treasurer in his parish, as lay 
reader and in other ways, he has per- 


formed notable service for the Church ' 


Any pare of the Church 
can ill afford to lose so valuable a 
member, and Colonel Barton will 
greatly missed in this diocese. 


Lor many years, 
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diocese, 


Council May and 15. , 

Preparations are 
the Council of the 
be held in Grace 
Lynchburg, the Rev. Richard H. 
rector, on Tuesday and 
May 14 and 15. Not all of the details 
have yet been arranged, but the an- 
nouncement is made with much pleas- 
ure that the Rt. Rev. Henry Wise Hob- 
son, D. D., Bishop of Southern Ohio, 
and Chairman of the Commission on 
the Forward 
will address 
evening. ! 

Another interesting feature will be 
the official presentation by Bishop Jett ' 
of the emblem of the Order of the San-' 
greal, which has been awarded to the 
Rev. Frank Mezick, for his devoted and’ 
faithful service as a country pastor and: 


which will 


Lee, 


the Council on Tuesday’ 


as rector of the churches at Arrington): 


Mill and Norwood in Nelson 
County since 1902. Few clergymen 
have ever so endeared themselves to 
the people in a whole county, both in 
and outside of his own congregation, 
as Mr. Mezick has done in these thirty- 
three years, and few have more fully 
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mass meeting on Monday evening, pre-’'' 


ceding the Council, the details of which’ 
are being arranged by Mr. M. A, Smythe 
of Roanoke, President of the Laymen’ sl 
League. 
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ford is the rector of St. Thomas’ 
Church. 
Th ee Sys 
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SOUTHERN VLRGLNIA. 
Rt. Kev. A. C. Thomson, D. V., Bishop. 
Ce) 
Galilee Church, Virginia Beach. 

The Rev. Reginald :\\W. Eastman, rec- 
tor of Galilee Church, Virginia Beach, 
completed five years as rector of that 
ehurech last month. He will observe his 
fifth anniversary as rector of historic 
Kastern Shore Chapel, Oceana, on tne 
first Sunday in March. 

A native of the State of New Hamp- 
shire, he graduated at Middlebury Col- 
lege,. class of 1925 with B. A. degree, 
and from Philadelphia Divinity School, 
elass of 1928. He was ordained deacou 
by the Rt. Rev. John T. Dallas, D. D., 
et New Hampshire, in 1928, and priest 
by the Rt. Rev. Thomas C. Darst, D. D., 
ot Bast Carolina. 

Galilee Church School has an enroll- 
ment of over 130, including a Men’s 
Bible Class of twenty-five. This is a 
growth from forty in 1930. Women’s 
Auxiliary of forty members. Y. P. Fel- 
lowship with fifteen members. During 
the past five years over fifty have been 
presented for confirmation, including 
eleven adults. 

The history of Galilee Church goes 
back to. 1887. The men who founded 
\t were the Rt. Rev. B. D. Tucker, D. D. 
{then rector of St. Paul’s, Norfolk), 
Barton Myers, Sr., Robert Hughes, Sr., 
b'rederick Taylor ot Norfolk. 

The first church is now used as a 
parish house. The new church was conm- 
pleted in 1926. At the entrance to 
the church, on the left hand side, is a 
\ablet bearing this inscription: 

“This pbuilding is erected in loving 
recognition of the services and godly 
ieadership of our beloved Bishop, the 
Rt. Rev. Beverley Dandridge Tucker, 
Das bed; 19.26.72 

On completion ot payment ot the 
ehurch debt, Galilee will be consecrated 


as a memorial to the late Bishop 
Tucker. 
oO 
WASHINGTON. 
Riv. Rev. James E. Freeman D. D. Bishop. 
0 


Boy Scouts Celebrate Twenty-fifth 
Anniversary. 

On February 10, the Bishop of Wash- 
ington conducted a special service in 
celebration of the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of “the organization of the Boy 
Scouts. of America, in Washington Ca- 
thedral. He spoke on Christian Citi- 
zenship. A host of Scout leaders and 
Scouts from the city were present. The 
occasion also was related to Lincoln’s 
anniversary. 


Memorial Service. 

A memorial service honoring those 
who fell in battle, from the 360th U. S. 
Cavalry, was held on Sunday, February 
10, at St. John’s Church, Lafayette 
Square. Dr. Oliver Hart, rector of St. 
John’s, is chaplain of the 360th Cav- 
alry, with the rank of Captain. This 
regiment was observing its seventeenth 
anniversary. Bishop-James E. Free- 
man was the speaker. Governor Harry 
W. Nice, newly-inaugurated executive 
of Maryland, was present. 


New Chairman of Red Cross. 


Rear Admiral Cary T. Grayson, well- 
known Washington Churchman, private 
physician to the late President Wilson, 
and distinguished citizen, has been ap- 
pointed by President Roosevelt as Chair- 
man of the American Red Cross, suc- 
eeeding the late Judge John Barton 
Payne, whose funeral was recently held 
at St. John’s Church, Washington. 


-movement in 
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Efforts in Behalf of Dr. Arthur Kraus. 

Dr. Arthur Kraus, termed “one of 
the unhappiest men in the world,’ spent 
some days in Washington recently and 
conterred with Bishop Freeman and 
others in the interest of his citizenship 
in America. Dr, Kraus’ story has ap- 
peared in full in the Church press. He 
was abruptly dismissed from City Col- 
lege of New York some months ago, 
following a demonstration which he in- 
stituted in protest against alleged 
cruelty and injustice in academic circles 
in Poland, whence he emigrated to this 
country. Efforts are being made by 
numerous friends of the clergy and 
also in academic circles to get him re- 
established in his profession, the chair 
of philosophy. 


Bishop James De Wolf Perry and a 
group of bishops from the several Prov- 
inces held a conference at the College 
of Preachers, February 5 to 7, on the 
“Work of the Episcopal Church in the 
United States.’’ 

ae aae dae 
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WEST VIRGINIA 

Rt. Rev. W. L. Gravatt. D. D., Bishop. 

Rt. Rev. R. E. L. Strider; D. D., Coadjutor 
— OE 
Lay Mission. 

Dr. Glazebrook of the Commissiou 
on Evangelism recently completed a 
Mission at Christ. Church, Point Pleas- 
ant, W. Va., which was very success- 
ful. It proved decidedly that the con- 
gregation is very desirous of one who 
has sat in the pews tor some thirty 
years, and Dr. Glazebrook was able to 
reach them with many Bible truths that 
pulpit orators cannot do. 

Dr. Glazebrook has a very! charming 
personality; and is very much at home 
in the families of the rich, as well as 
of the poor. He is aiso very acceptable 
in the homes of those who are sick. 
His familiar way of talking with God 
and saying prayers on various occasions 
is unique and striking; and Christ 
Church Parish was thoroughly aroused 
and responded splendidly to his appeat. 
On the closing week night of his Mis- 
sion, forty-six men gathered in the Par- 
ish House Friday night to a supper pro- 
vided by the Guild, and were very en- 
thusiastic over him as a missioner. 

The Church has made a real forward 
putting Dr. Glazebrook 
into the field; and it looks as if his 
work with a few other laymen will add 
greatly to the prestige of the Church. 

From Point Pleasant he went to Bal- 
timore, and after his Mission in Balti- 
more, he is going to spend four weeks 


in the South. F,. T. Cady. 
—— —_Q-——___———_ 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Rt. Rev. Francis M. Taitt, 3. T. D., Bishop 


Annual Inspirational Service—Y,. P. F. 


Members of upwards of sixty Young 
People’s Fellowships from’ Episcopal 
Church parishes throughout the city 
and other parts of the Diocese of Penn- 
sylvania, united in their Annual Insp1- 
rational Day Service, February 17, in 
the Chapel of the Mediator, Philadel- 
phia. The Rev. William P. S. Lander, 
rector of the Church of the 'Good Shep- 
herd. Rosemont, was the speciai 
preacher. The Very Rev. Granville Tay- 
lor, Dean of the West Philadelphia Con- 
vocation, was in charge of the services, 
assisted by the Rev. B. Janney Rudde- 
row, Vicar of Holy Trinity Memorial 
Chapel, and the Rev. Robert C. Hubbs, 
of St. Ambrose, Kensington. 

‘The Fellowships comprise one of the 
most active youth organizations of the 
Episcopal communion, numbering about 
2,500 young men and women between 
the ages of sixteen and twenty-five, en- 
gaged in various forms of Christian so- 
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cial service in their respective parishes 
and in hospitals and other institutions 
of the city. The music was rendered 
by a combined choir representing the 
participating Fellowships. 


Mr. E. M. Hackney, Chief Probation 
Officer of the Criminal Courts of Phila- 
delphia, on February 17, addressed the 
Clerical Brotherhood of the Episcopal 
Church in the Church House, on “The 
Probation Department as an Adjunct 
of the Criminal Court.’’ 


Mr. Samuel F. Houston, Senior Lay 
Canon ot the Cathedral Chapter, offi- 
ciated at the 11 A. M. service Sunday 
in St. Mary’s Chapel of the Cathedral 
Church of Christ, Upper Roxborough. 

S. H. Warnock. 
——— 
LEXINGTON 
Rt. Rev. H. P. A. Abbott. D. D., Bishop. 
- OO 
Ninetieth Anniversary. 

St. Paul’s Church, Newport, cele- 
brated its ninetieth anniversary Sunday, 
February 10. The Rt. Rev. H. P. Al- 
mon Abbott, D. D., Bishop of Lexing- 
ton, preached to a large congregation 
at. the festival service. 

The first Bishop of Alabama, Dr. N, 
H. Cobbs, while a priest, conducted the 
first services of the church in Newport 
in 1844. The parish was organized 
February 10, 1845, and admitted into 
union with the diocese in April of the 
same year. Well-known former rectors 
include Bishop Harris, Dr. Estell, Dr. 
Charles Clingman, Rey. Robert Nelson. 
The history of the parish was the sub- 
ject of the rector’s sermon on February 
lly 

The celebration of the anniversary 
began Friday, February 8, with a par- 
ish banquet, presided over by the rec- 
tor, the Rev. Beniah H. Crewe. The 
Rev. Herman Page, rector of St. Paul’s 


*Church, Dayton, Ohio, made the prin- 


cipal address, Clergy from neighbor- 
ing parishes attended, as well as city 
officials. The birthday cake was cut by 
the Mayor of Newport, and two of the 
oldest members of the congregation, 
Mrs. Josephine Casner and Mrs. Has 
mund Thompson. 

The first chureh building was pur- 
chased from the Methodists. The pres- 
ent one was built in 1870-73, is of stone, 
with a very tall stone steeple. The par- 
ish house, one of the best in the Dio- 
cese of Lexington, was built in 1928, 
during the rectorship of the Rey. Frank 
EK. Cooley, at a cost of $45,000. 

The Rev. Beniah H. Crewe has been 
rector since December 22,. 1931. 

—_————0 

ARKANSAS 

Rt. Rev. E. W. Saphore, D. D., Suffragan 

a Sa : 
Social Service Observance in Christ 

Church, Little Rock: Bishop Wil- 
liam Scarlett of- Missouri, 
Preacher. 

On Sunday, February 3, a special 
community service in behalf of social 
welfare was held in Christ Church, Lit- 
tle Rock, the Rev. W. P. Witsell, D. D., 
rector. The church was completely 
filled, even in the gallery, chairs being 
used in the aisles and still some stand- 
ing throughout the service. Ses 

The rector had arranged a_ special 
order of service for the occasion con- 
sisting of appropriate hymns, Scripture 


lesson and prayers, including a social 


service litany, which was joined in by 
the congregation in general. All re- 
lief agencies at work in the community, 
both governmental and local, were 
largely represented in the audience. 
Bishop Scarlett of Missouri delivered — 
a stirring message, which was enthusi- 
astically received by the large, congre-. ; 
gation. : . 9 ae 
In the sermon Bishop Scarlett de- 
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clared the United States will never be- 
come as great a democracy as it should 
be if its object is to make the individ- 
ual primarily a larger consumer of eco- 
nomic goods and if ‘‘the present mal- 
distribution of wealth’’ continues so 
that “in a land of plenty millions face 
insecurity.’’ 

“There has been a decided turnover 
in the last few years,” he said. “It is 
to a more spiritual interpretation of 
the universe that we are turning today. 
And without pressing this too far, with- 
out generalizing unduly, without plac- 


_ing into the mouths of scientists con- 


ceptions which they may not be willing 
as yet to accept, one is content in pass- 
ing, merely to call attention to the fact 
that the picture is changing today and 
that the path intellectually is being 
opened once more for the spiritual as- 
pirations of mankind. 

“And if,:-my friends, there is an ob- 
jective reality behind all spiritual ex- 
perience, if there is a deeper spirit in 
the universe which answers to the spir- 
itual needs of the spirit of man, com- 
ing to him when he is bewildered, as a 
light, when he is in terror, as a 
strength, when he is in joy, as a glory; 
if it is possible for the spirit of man 
to make contact with the holy spirit of 
God whereby ‘one’s world becomes ra- 
diant and one’s life a high romance,’ 
it is a vast pity to miss it. 

“We need this absolute background 
against which to test the relative prob- 
lems of our day. We need such an ab- 
solute standard against which to judge 
our own relative standards. We need 
such an absolute ideal in order to 
achieve inner freedom from slavery to 
lower values and to lesser loyalties in 
order to win that freedom of those men 
of old, who, when faced by a king with 
the threat of death, could say, ‘If you 
take away my goods, you only take 
away my Prayer Book, and I have com- 
mitted that to memory; if you take 
away my life, you only usher me the 
sooner into the presence of my Maker.’ 

“Only in God are the lesser loyalties 
of men fully transcended. Social work- 
ers particularly need this inner vision 
in order to become highly energized in 
the pursuit of their ideals.” 

—_—_——— o-———_ 
RHODE ISLAND 


Rt. Rev. J. DeWolf Perry, D. D., Bishop 
SS 


Rev. Humphrey Beevor, Speaker. 

The intellectuals in. Hngland are 
turning to religion in large numbers. 
The Roman Church: and. the Anglo- 
Catholics are the, chief: beneficiaries. of 
the movement. An .alliance between 
groups of devout Evangelicals and 
Anglo-Catholics, which: is taking the 
place of the old entente cordiale be- 
tween the moderates of both parties, is 
making rapid headway, and is the hope 
of the Church. The “Oxford Groups”’ 
are not now and never have been strong 
among the youths of Oxford. 

All this and more of interest and 
edification the Rev. Humphry Beevor, 
librarian of Pusey House, Oxford, and 
a writer of standing in the religious 
and literary. world, told a. group of 
clergy gathered this week to hear him 
at the parish house of St. Stephen’s 
Church, Providence. 

For @n hour and a half he talked, 

analyzing with clear insight and in 
simple terms the current of religious 
though in Great Britain. 
“The young men of old Church fami- 
lies, whose parents lost all touch with 
religion, are,’ he declared, “eagerly 
looking into the teachings of Christi- 
anity at Oxford these days. But they 
have to be taught the rudiments. At 
home they received no training or in- 
struction. 

“What the Church needs most of all 
is an output of books on her history 
and teachings written in a popular’ way 
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that will appeal to the intellectuals 
who are not interested in theological 
niceties. The Roman Church is turn- 
ing out such books, and they are being 
read far and wide. To them i8 due in 
considerable part the turn toward that 
faith. 

“The disestablishment of the Church 
in Wales has been a great gain. So 
iong as it was, in their opinion, forced 
upon them, the Welsh took pains to 
spurn it. But now that it is making 
an appeal on its own merits, there is a 
strong movement to enter it. Indeed, 
sO Many evangelical clergy are seeking 
Orders that many have had to be re- 
jected, because of lack of training and 
education, 

“In England disestablishment would 
mean an increase in numbers, but it 
would make it impossible for the 
Church to maintain its great historic 
shrines like Westminster Abbey and 
Lincoln Cathedral.” 

Ww. W. 


Jones. 


0) 
VERMONT. 
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Growth of Parish, 

Bishop Dallas of New Hampshire vis- 
ited the Church of the Good Shepherd, 
Barre, Vermont, and confirmed a class 
of thirty-seven, fourteen of whom were 
adults and twenty-three children. This 
parish has grown from eighty-six com- 
municants in 1931 to over 250 com- 
municants in 1935, although there has 
been no increase in the city’s popula- 
tion. In addition, the parish in spon- 
soring an advanced social service pro- 
gram, with a fresh air camp for boys 
in summer. Last year over 490 boys 
applied tor admittance to this camp, 
which was able to receive only 160. The 
largest boys’ club and the largest boy 
choir in the state have been organized 
and have had three successtul years. 
The rector, the Rev. Albert Clayton 
Baker, B. D., completed the third year 
of his rectorate in January. In addi- 
tion to the growth in church organiza- 
tion, the church has been completely 
renovated and all bills have been paid. 
It has met its quota in full. It has a 
vestry of fourteen men—two more than 
the canons allow—and has had prac- 
tically a 100 per cent attendance at all 
vestry meetings tor two years. 

—o 
CHICAGO. 
Rev. George Craig Stewart, D. D., 
Bishop. 

——_——_————_ 4) 
Reaction—Look Forward 
ae Hopetulness. 

A reaction against ‘‘attractions of so- 
ciety. and the social life, amusements 
and. self-pleasures,’’ which tend to draw 


Rev. S. 


3ishop. 


Rt. 


With 


-laymen away from the Church, is seen 


by the Commission on State of the 
Church in the Diocese of Chicago in its 
annual. report. The Rey. Dr. Herbert 
W. Prince, rector of the Church. of-the 
Holy Spirit, Lake Forest, is chairman 
of the commission, 

‘We believe the last few years have 
witnessed a very serious decline in loy- 
alty to the Church on the part of hun- 
dreds, perhaps thousands, of our lay- 
men,’’ says the report. ‘‘Even those 
who are regarded as the best laymen 
we have. We believe the snare of the 
‘world, the flesh and the devil’ is a 
real snare, which has caught and with- 
drawn large numbers of our people 
from a whole-hearted attachment to 
Christ and His Church. We believe the 
attractions of society and the social 
life, amusements and_ self-pleasure, 
have eaten deeply into the life of the 
Church. It is one of the effects of a 
protracted period where fear has loos- 
ened the hold of faith. 

“Tt is the realization of this widely 
spread situation that makes this com- 
mittee all the more conscious of the 
beginnings of change, Man after man 
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tells us it is high time to use strenuous 
efforts to make the Church real to mem 
and her task a task of first order, not 
second, third, fourth, but first. There 
seems to be a gathering courage te 
tackle the task. As laymen express it, 
they are ready ‘to get down to brass 
tacks’.”’ 

The commission pays special tribute te 
Bishop Stewart for the five years of 
his leadership which are termed ‘‘prob- 
ably the most difficult, certainly the 
most complicated and precarious, five 
years in the whole century of our his- 
tory. It is impossible properly to es- 
timate what his leadership has actually 
done for us and the diocese. it is be 
yond dispute that under ordinary lead- 
ership the diocese may easily have been 
overwhelmed during this five-year pe- 
riod. Instead, ne has preserved the 
diocese inviolate and given us reasor 
to look forward with hopefulness.” 


Call Laymen’s Congress. 

Call for a national congress of young 
men interested in the missionary cause, 
to meet in Chicago May 2-5, was _is- 
sued at a meeting of 200 leading lay- 
men Of various denominations held at 
the Union League Club, February 16- 


Bishop Stewart participated in the 
meeting and Mr. John R. Mott, mis- 
sionary leader, was the principal 
speaker. 


Modern world tides and the influence 
which religion does or should have upom 
such will be the general theme of the 
congress. Among the speakers. will be: 
Bishop Stewart, Dr. Robert E. Speer, 
New York; Dr. Ralph E. Diffendorfer, 
New York; Cleland B. McAfee, New 
York; Bishop E. L. Waldorf, Chicaga, 
Methodist Church. 

“The problems attending the pres- 
ent chaotic condition of the world are 
not merely economic and physical ané 
not merely national and local, but spir- 
itual and universal,’’ declares the call. 
“A purely economic program for the 
solution of such problems leaves many¥F 


factors untouched. A purely political 
program has proved provincial. A 
purely social service program has 
proved ‘superficial. A spiritual pre- 


gram, dealing with and permeating‘ all 
the factors, is indispensable. Our pres- 
ent chief problem is to make Christ 
known to the world.’’ 

The congress is under the sponsor- 
ship of the-Laymen’s Missionary Move- 


ment of. which Dr. John C. Acheson, 
president of Macalester College, St 
Paul, Minn., is chairman. Mr. F. J. C. 


Borwell, churchman, is one of the vice 
chairmen, 
—-Q—-——-----— 
ATLANTA. 

Rt. Rev. H. J. Mikell, D. D., Bisheg. 

Virst Meeting in New Pro-Cathedral. 

The Diocese of Atlanta in its twenty- 
eighth annual session, met for the first 
time in the new Pro-Cathedral of St 
Philip in Atlanta, on Wednesday, Jan- 
uary 23 and 24, and was largely at- 
tended. The historic significance of the 
meeting was the emphasis thus placed 
upon making the new Cathedral, which 
is contemplated, the diocesan centre for 
many of its activities. 

Further history was made in the a}- 
proval by Council of the action of the 
Executice Board in accepting the pro- 
posal of the National Church to take 
over the entire support of its colored 
work and thus become an entirely in- 
dependent diocese. Hitherto the Na- 
tional Church has to a large extent 
maintained this work in the diocese, but 
on account of lack of funds has had te 
decrease its appropriations from year to 
year, until it was necessary to request 
the diocese to become entirely respon- 
sible for the work. 

The following officers were elected: 

(Continued on page 22.) 
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FAMILY DEPARTMENT 


FEBRUARY. 
2. Presentation of Christ. (Saturday.) 
3. Fourth Sunday after Epiphany. 
10. Fifth Sunday after Epiphany. 
17. Septuagesima. 
24. Sexagesima. 
25. St. Matthias.* (Monday.) 
* + & 

COLLECT FOR SEXAGESIMA. 
. © Lord, Who seest that we put not our 
trust in anything that we do; Mercfully 
* grant that by Thy power we may be de- 
‘fended aganst all adversity; through Je- 
-sus Christ our Lord... Amen. 

= » x 

ae STILL A STRANGER. 
.A Stranger.came to Galilee 
To teach the truth quite openly 
Some listened well to what He 
While others scorned the Heavenly 
But He spoke out heroically 
In spite of them. 


said, 
breaa 


lived in Galilee 
service, constantly, 

and heavy-laden 
and 


The Stranger 
With gracious 
He helped the poor 
He healed the 

,,~ stricken 
And bore His Cross..to Calvary 
In saving. them. 


siek conscience- 


And still He walks through Galilee 
Where’er the haunts of men may be, 
No Stranger now, but Lord of Light 
And Love and Mercy, Truth and Right— 
But. Stranger still, if hopelessly 
We follow Him. 
—Herbert Beecher 
* * # 

: The Irony of History. 

The Gospel of Christ is rooted in his- 
tory. It is not a vague, mythical reli- 
gion that grows out of the shadows of 
the past. Christianity has a birthday. 
It has a relation to the calendar. It is 
embedded in history and you can put 
your finger on the day and say, There, 
that is After Christ and that is Before 
Christ. It is a religion based on fact 
and not on theory. This was the rea- 
son for writing into the creed, ‘“Cruci- 
fied under Pontius Pilate.’’ Christi- 
anity is part of the warp and woof of 
history. 
But the irony of history is that Christ 
came unto His own and His own re- 
‘ceived Him not. Students are often dis- 
turbed because they find the Bible so 
full of Christ and the literature of that 
day so empty of Him. It is even dis- 
“puted whether the name of Jesus vuc- 
‘féurs in the history of Josephus and 
woung people wonder why it is that 
Christ, who figures so much in the his- 


Hudnut. 


‘tory of the New Testament, is nov 
given a paragraph in the secular his- 
tory of His day. Well, He came and 


went and the world of His day took no 
notice of Him. 

“<That is what is meant by 
of history. 


the irony 
It is nothing unusual. It 
7s Common, We are doing the same 
_thing today. Look at the last news- 
paper you have read. Do you imagine 
for a moment that the flaming heaa- 
lines of yesterday or today will! mean 
much to the people a thousand years 
from today? Do you imagine that the 
things that the editor thinks are 1m- 
portant and which he puts in red or 
black type will be carried down in red 
or black type when history is written a 
thousand years from today, or two thou- 
sand years? That is what St. Luke was 
thinking about when he began his his- 
tory of the Christian movement. He 
was’'a capable. ‘and, trustworthy histo- 
rian and. every discovery made among 
the <ubbish heaps and monuments of 


“seript, 


the past have confirmed his accuracy. 
Let us look at what he wrote: ‘‘Now in 
the fifteenth year of the reign of ‘Tib- 
erius Caesar, Pontius Pilate being gov- 
ernor of Judaea, and Herod being te- 
trarch of the region of Ituraea and of 
Trachonitis, and Lysanias tetrarch of 
Abilene in the high priesthood of An- 
nas and Caiaphas, the word of God came 
unto John the son of Zacharias in the 
wilderness.”’ 

Now that is a strange way of writing 
history. The important thing, he says, 
is not Herod, or Caesar, or Caiaphas, 
but this man John who came out.of the 
unknown, out of the wilderness, with 
the Word of God. See what a sweeping 
view he gives of history. He wants to 
be accurate and so he checks and double 
checks the year when all this happened. 
It checks with..,the: calendar of the 
Church and with that of polities, tor 1t 
had something. to.do with both. He 
said it was the year. when Annas and 
Caiaphas. .were high priests of ,the 
Church. It was in the fifteenth year or 
the reign of Tiberius Caesar, the dicta- 
tor of the Roman Empire whocheld the 
world in his grasp. It was when Herod 
Was governor of.Galilee where he held 
sway tor forty years. It was in. the 
days when.one by the name of Pontius 
Pilate. was governor of Judaea——-some- 
where between the years 25 and 36 
A, D. It was during the reign of Philip 
who was a dictator of Ituraea and T'ra- 
chonitis, the wild area to the north of 
the Sea of Galilee among the moun- 
tains; and when Lysanias the’ unknown 
was king of Abilene, the small obscure 
kingdom under Mount Lebanon. That 
was the historical and _ ecclesiastical 
background. It is all recorded here 
and after these great names of Caesar 


who were the Hitlers and Mussolinis 
and Stalins and King Georges and 
Roosevelts of that age—have been set 
down, Luke proclaimed the fact that 
the name of the greatest of historical 
influences was an unheralded man by 
the name of John to whom the Word 
of God came in the wilderness. It 
sounds like an afterthought, a post- 
a footnote. It reads. like 
an anti-climax, but it is the 
way God writes history. The impor- 
tant thing about that age was not Cae- 
sar or Herod or Pilate, but the coming 
of a man ot God out of the wilderness 
with a message. And the things that 
you and [| are exalting and proclaim- 
ing as important and big, may be small 
in comparison with some obscure event 
whieh is under the very eve of God 
this moment. The things that count 
when the centuries have gone are al- 
ways the inner things, the things of 
the spirit. It was so then and it is so 
now. 


Let us not misunderstand what has 
been called the frony of history. The 
Word ot God came to John, but: it 
might have come also to Caesar and to 
Pilate and to Caiaphas. Indeed it did 
come to them. It came to Pilate ana 
he knew quite well that it did come to 
him. It came to him in the conviction 
of the innocency of Jesus when he said, 
“IT find no fault in Him.” It came tv 
him in the message of his wife. It came 
to him in his own conscience. The 
Word of the Lord came also to Herod. 
Herod heard the Word of God in the 
message of the great forerunner of 
Jesus who brought him face to, face with 
his sin, and .his God. The,-Word. of 
God, came,,to the high priest;and, he 


HO that- he was face ito fate with have > lived: as cowards we 
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judgment, but there was no response 
and the way was blocked. 

Let us make no mistake about it. 
The Word of God is an open Word. 1t 
is like lightning illuminating the en- 
tire heavens for all to see, but people 
can be blind, they can be too busy. The 
bushes may be all on fire with the pres- 
ence of the glory of God, but only 
Moses has eye to see. The voices may 
be echoing through the temple for 
everyone to hear, but only Isaiah has 
ears to hear the song, ‘‘Holy, Holy, Holy 
is the Lord God Almighty.”’—Rev. H, T. 
Kerr, in Presbyterian Banner. 

ca * * 
Fo rthe Southern Churchman. 
NIGHT’S RELEASE. 
Alice Maude Spokes. 
In early prayers, when dawn still clings, 


And night has caressed me in folded 
wings, 4 
While courting death from hour to hour 


In shadowy bonds of mysterious power, 
I bless Thee, Lord, for ‘night’s release, 
And rejoice in fréedom of morning’s 

peace, rt 

* * * 
The Sacrament of Words. PY 

How many péople there are who say 
that they could never talk with any- 
one about their experience of God! It 
seems to them that only specially 
called people could possibly do that! 
J remember hearing a good church 
woman say of a much younger womau, 
“She seems to have this power with 
people’—as if it were an astonishing 
thing that one person could help an- 
other to find God! Well, some day 
God is going to do with you what He 
has done with many of us, put you 
next to a dire human problem, and 
make you know that either He can ger 
through you to that person, or He can- 
not help them. Set your little fears 
and your respectable timidities and 
your conventional reserve over against 
a spirit in danger or agony, look up 


“and tell God how much it goes against 


your grain to do this kind of thing— 
and then ask Him. whether He wants 
you to nurse your temperamental inhibi- 
tions, or to say something honest ana 
loving and hopeful and personal to that 
other person! And if God is a reality 
to you, if He has done things in your 
life that you recognize as His handi- 
work, you will be astonished, not the 
difficulty, but at the naturalness ana 
ease with which you step out of the 
great silent majority of Christians who 
have never got their mouths open for 
Christ, and become witnesses for Him, 
He does not want you to thunder a ser- 
mon or a creed at them, just a personal 
experience with some reference to their 
own need. I was never more astol- 


ished in my life than to find that the ~ 


first time I did that, a person’s life was 
changed. God took the sacrament of 
simple, honest words, and worked 
through it.—From a Sermon by Rev. 


Ss. M. Shoemaker. 
> =« «= 


What We Carry Out. 

When the end of life’s journey 18 
reached, we take with us none of our 
possessions, but we carry out what we - 
have become by the exercise, right or 
wrong, of the powers that belonged to 
our original equipment, What we have 
gained of knowledge and wisdo goes 
with us. The moral strength that was. 
slowly added to us by long and. stren-_ 
uous battling with the wrong—that, 
too, goes over. The love that has gro 
through the years by the repeated per- 
formance of kindly and, sometimes per- 
haps, costly service, and by reason of 
suffering bravely shared—that belongs 
to us for ever, And so, ate all, the 


good things. that, make up »Chr tian 
IHS | 
carry 


charaeter. Ef, on inenntenuben’ 
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"out a craven spirit full of apprehen- 
sion. If we have cultivated an evil 
temper, an’ ugly and defiant spirit; if 
‘we have lived grossly and impurely; if 
we have: practiced dishonesty and have 
*jived with a lie in the soul; these things 
’ will most surely be recorded within us, 
“and we shall carry them over—to judg- 
ment. ‘“‘We brought nothing into this 
world.” True; and yet we came with 
gifts that told of God’s hope for us. 
“Ror neither can we carry anything 
out.” True again; and yet we shall 
take with us that which determines our 
weal or woe for all eternity.—Rev. Dr. 
Oscar Hardman, in Guardian (Eng- 
lish). 
* * * 
For the Southern Churchman. 
WE SHALL BE CHANGED. 
Martha Young. 
My fervent prayer, Father, is this: 
That you will make me fit 
Whether to live, whether to die 
It matters not one bit. 
If I am to be granted life, 
Let me have living grace; 
If I must enter death's dark doors 
Fit me to see Christ’s Face. 
' * * % 


God Our Refuge. 


There was an article in the Atlantic 
Monthly not long ago entitled ‘‘Lantern 
in the Storm.’’ It was written by a 
father who had lost a beloved boy of fif- 
teen—a boy belovea by all who had 
known him. A blister on the foot in a 
holiday camp, followed by infection—~— 
_and the boy was gone. In a beautiful 
and poignant passage, the father sayi 
this: 

“So this was reality! All that had 
seemed impossible—that this boy’s life 
could come to this untimely end; that 
bacteria could destroy anything so good, 
so beautiful, so healthful as this boy; 
that the lowest should triumph over 
the highest—all this, which had seemed 
-impossible and unreal, was real! And 
all that had seemed real—that victory 
would be on the side of goodness and 
beauty; that my boy’s life was defended 
by invisible allies which were equal. to 
‘his need; that the Eternal goodness 
must have provided effective support 
within the natural order for such a lite 
-—all this was unreal!’’ 

The truth of the matter is, of course, 
that the old belief did not go unchal- 
lenged even in the days when the Psal- 
ter was being compiled. It was a man 
who had discovered. that the comforting 
idea that goodness was the guarantee 
of safety and the royal road to pros- 
perity did not always work out, who 
wrote the book of Job; and he wrote 
it deliberately to challenge the com- 
mon and orthodox belief. And one has 
only to look the facts of human ex- 
perience full in the face to see how ut- 
terly indifferent to character, calam- 
ity and suffering really are. However 
religious people may be; however hard 
they may try to do the will of God as 
they see it, they are not on that ac- 
count spared the bed of pain or the 
blow of adversity. Not wilful sinners 
only maintain a physician’s practice or 
fill our hospitals; not people only who 
never say their prayers or go to church 
aré plunged into despair by business 
failure or other loss of material means. 
All these accidents and visitations are 
part of the mysterious economy of life, 
and fall with bewildering impartiality 
upon good and evil alike. “Wire burns 
and water drowns,’’ as Canon Farrar 
said, “whether the victim be a grown- 
up ‘riminal or a little child’; and if 
we might look for a protecting hand 
airy: ‘ond would suppose it might 

Tooked f6r inthe case’ ofa little 
ola 72Bu f* ‘children, fio less than’ men 


and wOthen, ate liable to pain, accident ity’ 


and disease, 
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from the ‘ills 


In the second place, if 
really offer us immunity 
of life, it would become the greatest 
the world to make us good, 
and goodness that is bribed is not truly 
goodness at all. Jacob, you remember, 
struck a bargain like that with God: 
“Tf thou wilt prosper me in the ways 
in which I go, and bring me back in 
safety . . then shalt thou be my God. 

. .”’ That is not a very high concep- 
tion of religion when you think ‘of it; 
but Jacob was not the last man to ex- 
pect God to merit and win his devotion 
in that. way. 

But the truth of the matter is: God, 
in His providence, has not chosen to 
bribe men to a moral life by making 
them immune from misfortune; nor has 
He disposed that good and evil shall 


-fall discriminately upon good and evil 


men respectively. ‘‘He maketh His sun 
to rise on the evil and on the good, 
and sendeth rain on the just and the 
unjust’; and just and unjust alike are 
subject to the same natural laws which 
operate in His universe. 

And life, as we know it, is like that. 
‘Whether events are due to human folly 
or to what we call natural causes, they 
involve the religious man as they in- 
volve everything else; and the universe 
being as it is, things cannot be other- 
wise, 

And so I return to what I said a mo- 
ment ago: that we are much nearer the 
heart of true religion when, without 
any tear ot life at all, we go deeper 
down than the body to find the true, 
saving grace of God in the inner man— 
in the final, secret perils of the soul. 
This is where the power and security 
of religion really lie; where God shows 
Himself a true refuge and strength, and 
a very present help in trouble. We are 
to go to God for comfort and suecour 
and help and then go out to meet the 
experiences that come to us and to 
others; and because we have been with 
God and trust in God we shall meet 
them in a different way and win from 
them a different result. 

God will be our refuge and our 
strength truly enough; not by any spe- 
cial act of physical deliverance, but by 
an inward gift of grace that will help 
us to hold our own and eventually carry 
us through. 

Our Lord Jesus Christ is the su- 
preme instance of this truth. He goes 
into the Garden of Gethsemane to seek 
a refuge; a refuge from events, trom 
physical dangers. “If it be possible,”’ 
He cries, “let this cup pass from me.,”’ 

But in the silence He realizes that 
God does not hold up the universe, not 
even the freedom of the wills of wicked 
men: No! not even when the life of 
His ‘“‘beloved Son” is at stake. The 
glory of that awful hour. lies here. 
Jesus could not evade''events—or, 
rather, God did not change events for 
Him, He had to meet them—and He 
did meet them. He accepted the cross 
and endured it. And in that lay the 
kingdom and the power and the glory. 
We know now that God can do some- 
thing, better for a man than shield him 
from suffering and adversity. He can 
give him grace to meet it, willingly and 
with fortitude. And so He becomes our 
greater refuge and our truer strength; 
saving us not from, but in, sorrow and 
mistortune; adding His strength to 
ours that we may keep our souls and 
win the final crown of life.—Rey. F. J. 
Moore, in Canadian Churchman, 

* * ae 


‘We Did Not Know Them.” 


In a town of 4,000 persons the seven- 
year pastorate of a ‘young minister was 
terminated®*by his sudden death. His 
wife’ continued to live: in ‘the’ calles 
Four years! after her’“husband*s 


death she said to a friend, “When my 
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husband was pastor and I was the wife 
of the pastor we thought we knew the 
members of the church and the people 
of the community. I now find that 
we did not know. them. In this con- 
versation and in their actions they 
threw up a smoke screen which they 
thought the presence of the minister 
required. Since I am no longer the 
minister’s wife they have gradually 
come to omit the smoke screen and: I 
scarcely know them. It is a pity that 
Charles (her husband) during those 
seven years of devoted service preached 
and ministered to a smoke screen, :if 
he had known these people as they were 
his ministry could have been mueh 
more helpful.’’ : 
* * a 
For the Southern Churchman. 
THE QUEST. 

Anne Reily Nesom. 
Though level stretches white with dust 
My spirit plods because it must; 
Nor sees at dawn the sunrise gleam... 
Emblazon day with glorious dream _ 
Of triumph won from evil hour 
By courage and devotion'’s power. 


I thirst; for lack of hope I faint; 

My weary heart makes deep complaint. 
As on and on, the endless road, 

I falter with a heavy load; 

Where is the spring I long to find? 

And where are herbs, my wounds to bind? 


rd of Life 
of strife. 


the Lo 
from the sence 


This much I know, 
Directed me 


Where crowds oppressed with many a neéd 
Compete for gain, for succor plead. 
Not that the field He chose for me; 
Some truth is here He would have me-sée.- 
Blindly I stumble as I go 
Along this path, for 1 must know 
The purpose of this dreary quest; 
Of faith and love is it a test? 
Or is there a soul whom J should serve 
Hidden in shadows ‘yond the curve? 
I strain my eyes? I try to sée 
In shadows grey what there may be 
lor mind to learn or hand to do 
In this dull waste I journey through. 
Help me, O Lord, to find Thy plan 
For my best good and the help of mavii* 
See Him as He Is. 

Since Christ is an intercessor, I if- 

fer that believers should not rest-‘at 


the cross for comfort; justification they 
should look for there; but being justi- 
fied by His blood, they should ascend 
up after Him to His throne. At tlie 
cross you will see Him in His sorrows. 
and humiliations, in His tears and 
blood; but follow Him to where He js. 
now, and then you shall see Him .im 
His robes, in His priestly robes, and 
with His golden girdle about Him. 
There you shall see Him wearing the 
breastplate of judgment, and with .all 
your names written upon His heart. 
Then you shall perceive that the whole 
family in heaven and earth is named 
of Him, and how He prevails with.God, 
the Father of mercies, for you. Stand 
still awhile and listen, yea, enter ‘with 
boldness into the holiest and see your 
Jesus as He now appears in the. pres- 
ence of God for you!—John Bunyan... 
ie * % 

The Cross of Jesus is the revelation 
of God’s judgment on sin.. Never tol- 
erate the idea of martyrdom abaut._ the 
Cross of Jesus Christ. The Cross ,was. 
a superb triumph in which the founda- 
tions of hell were shaken. There is. 
nothing more certain in Time or Hter-. 
nity than what Jesus Christ did on the. 
Cross: He switched the whole of the. 
human race back into a right relation: 
ship with God. He put aoe _ basis, Ol 
human life ‘on “Redeniption, ra 
mide a” way for” évety son’ vt man t 
eét inté communion with God.—Oswal 
Chambers, 
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FOR THE CHILDREN 


For the Southern Churchman. 
FLOWERS. 
Maude Forrest Mumma, 
I thnk that flowers can feel, don’t you? 
And love the touch when it is kind; 
They drink afresh the morning dew, 
That we their choicest blooms may find. 


i think that flowers can see, don’t you: 
And know the hearts that they make 
glad; 
It is delight to them most true, 
To cheer the sick, the lone, the sad. 


I think that flowers can smile, don’t you? 
And love to please us with their grace; 

When we these smiles from Heaven view, 
Glory fills each lifted face. 


I think that flowers can hear, don't you? 
And never like the unkind word; 
These messengers from Heaven's blue, 
Know only songs that love has heard. 
* * * 


For the Southern Churehman. 
THOSE RECTORY CHILDREN. 


Chapter IX, 
Preparations. 


M. L. G. 
“Winnie, will you step .into the 
study ?”’ 
Winnie, just in from school, put 


down her books, and looked up in some 
wonder at Mother. It was strange to 
hear Mother’s voice quiver and see her 
hand shaking as she stood in the door- 
way. Winnie would as well have ex- 
pected the door itself to tremble. 

“Ts it something wrong, Mother?’’ 
Winnie hung up her coat in haste. 

“No, darling, Father and I want just 
to talk to you and David. He’s here 
ahead of you.’ Mother smiled, her hand 
steadied on the door-knob. ‘“Claire’s 
having her nap, and the little boys went 
with Uncle Danger to the store, so we 
ean be quite alone.”’ : 

Father and David were seated in the 
glow of the “Open Franklin.”” Father 
patted the broad arm of his chair, and 
Winnie settled herself there, with his 
arm around her. The world seemed 
secure again. 

“We’ve been telling David,’ saia 
Father, “that you and he will have to 


be very grown-up and important peo- 
ple around here for awhile. Dr. Car- 
rington was here this morning. He 
finds Claire—not doing so well. He 
thinks she should be taken to Balti- 


more right away. The specialist will be 
there in a few days; Dr. Carrington 
thinks it best to put her in the hos- 
pital’s care a little ahead. So we must 
leave tomorrow morning, and you ana 
David will hold the fort.’’ 

“But Aunt Mollie, isn’t she coming?” 
asked Winnie in dismay. 

“We sent her a telegram this morn- 
ing, and have her answer here—she’s 
down with grippe, can’t get here for 
some days. I may be back myself be- 
. fore a week is gone, if Claire gets along 
well.’”’ 

“Nothing 
week,’’ said 


could happen in 
David stoutly. 

“TJ would feel better, dear, 
someone’s here, at night, 
Mother answered. 

“The trick of it is to think of the 
right person,’’ Father’s hand was rump- 
ling Winnie’s curls as he talked. ‘Mrs. 
Pace is first choice of all hands—but 
she can’t bring Buddy, she thinks he’s 
coming down with measles. I couldn’t 
ask the Trent ladies, their house is 
heated more than ours, and not so 


just a 


to know 
anyway,” 


“couldn’t—”’ 


Miss Parmenter—’”’ 
let’s not ask Miss Parmenter!’’ 
Winnie cried quickly. 


draughty. 
“Oh, 


“All right, let’s not ask Miss Par- 
menter. And that leaves the little Hol- 
lowell ladies and Mrs. Innis. The Hollo- 
well ladies have all they should do 
with their shop. We mustn’t put more 
upon them. It seems that the lot falls 
upon Mrs. Innis.’’ 

“She’s scared of thunderstorms,” 
said David with some scorn; ‘‘she gets 
on a feather bed and says the Collect 
for the week. I heard her tell Mrs. 
Pace, aes 

“Well, she won’t be required to take 
those measures in January,’ Father 
said, with his little chuckle.. 

“But I mean—if the house should 
eatch on fire or burglars come—” 

“O David, don’t!’’ Winnie hid her 
face on Father’s shoulder, 


“Well, but if! She’d go squealing 
around 
“Now, son! Mother broke in gently. 


“T believe she’s our man—or rather, 
our lady,’ Father said. “She would be 
kind and patient, with the little fel- 
lows. She hasn’t anyone at home wno 
needs her, and her head is older than 
you children’s, at any rate. David, 
shall we drive ’round there when Uncle 
Danger gets back from the. store? 
There are some matters we can talk 
over together while we drive.’’ 

David stood up, looking as tall das 
he could. ‘‘Yes, sir, I'll: be glad to.’’ 

“And you, Winnie, will you help 
with the packing?’’ Mother said briskly, 
seeing Winnie’s eyes filled with tears 
that she wouldn’t let fall. ‘‘And we 
can fix your room for Mrs. Innis. You’d 
better have mine, to be nearer Kent and 
Philip. Come, dear, help get our 
Claire’s things.’ 

They went 
room. 

“She doesn’t look so very well,’’ Win- 
nie whispered, going over to Claire’s 
bed. There were dark shadows under 
Claire’s closed eyes and wisps of golden 
hair lay damp on the too-white fore- 
head. Winnie’s heart felt as though it 
had been squeezed. 

“OQ Mother, she couldn’t be—she 
Tears choked her. voice. 
Mother’s arm was quickly around her. 

“Tt need not mean that,’’ Mother said 
quietly, her hand stroking Winnie’s 
shoulder. ‘‘Not so far as we know now. 
We must take each step as it comes—- 
not look too far ahead. And no mat- 
ter what happens—”’ her voice stopped, 
then went on more steadily, ‘‘Mother 


’ 


upstairs into Mother’s 


couldn’t really lose either of her two 
girls.’’ 
Winnie could only cling to her. 
“There, now, my darling, we have 


work to do, and we must not let Claire 
wake and find us downcast. Uncle Dan- 
ger brought the trunk into your room; 
we’ll take Claire’s things in there. Do 
you think her dark-green or the brown 
dress best for the train?”’ 

The door opened and Cindy’s face ap- 
peared. 

“Miss Sarah Trent, she downstairs, 


Mistis. She say Kent done tell huh 
in de sto’ y’all gwine tek Miss Claire 
way. She brung some fruit, an’ 


whatenah!’’ Cindy’s eyes rolled. 

“And we didn’t even hear the wheels 
on the driveway!” said Mother briskly. 
“T’ll be right down, Cindy. And, Win- 
nie, if you’ll just finish taking these 
to.the trunk and be here in case Claire 
wakes, it will help me most of all.” 

The clothes were soon carried out. 
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Winnie saw where Mother had ‘been 
putting fresh ribbon in one of Claire‘’s 
little wrappers. She took up the work, 
weaving the ribbon in and out around 
the waist-line. Sitting in Mother’s chair 
near Claire’s bed her thoughts grew 
happier. She tried to picture Claire as 
coming back and growing strong, as she 
never could be without this going 
away. 

“What makes you smile, Winnie?’ 
she heard in Claire’s weak voice. 

“Oh, are you waked up? O Claire, 
I was just thinking what fun we’ll have 
someday!”’ 

“Fun?’’ 

“You know the two limbs of the old 
apple tree back of the barn? I’ve told 
you what fine horses they make. Sup- 
pose you get real well and you ride on 
one tree-horse and I on the other—” 

Claire’s eyes were bright. ‘‘And if I 
can run ’round the circle with the dogs, 
like Kent and Philip—’’ 

“Yes, and swing in the high swing 
and climb up into the loft!” 

Claire’s laugh rang out. ‘‘O Winnie, 
that’s a lot of nice things to do. I'll 
hurry all I ean and get well!” 

* & = 
The Little Lost Hope. 

Betty looked under the bed and over 
by the chest of drawers and pretty 
nearly everywhere, but she could not 
find her lost shoe. 

“Oh, dear!” said she, very much aie 
out. ‘‘Where can it be? Perhaps I 
left it downstairs last night.” 

“Which is a very bad_ habit,’ re- 
marked the Chest of Drawers. 

“Yes, indeed,’ said the Big Rocking 
Chair. : 

“An extremely bad habit,’’ agreed 
the Bed. ‘‘There is a place for every- 
thing, you know.” 


“Certainly,” added the Little Red 
Rocker. 
Betty really looked dreadfully pro- 


voked. It certainly was no concern of 


.theirs that she could not find her shoe, 


but she thought it best not to say any- 
thing, for they were talking just like 
mother talked, and, of course, every- 
body knows that mother-talk is always, 
quite right. 

Then she took another look, behind 
the door, in the closet, under the lit- 
tle red rocker, and when the shoe was 
not to be found there, hippity-hop she 
went downstairs. 

“Do-o-ng!’’ clanged the Grandfather 
Clock in the lower hall. 

“Ting!’’ echoed the little Swiss Clock 
on the mantel. 

‘‘Half-past eight,’’ 
“Oh, dear! I fear I will be late for 
school. Have you-seen my other shoe, 
Grandfather Clock?’’ 

“Tick-no!~. Tick-no!’’ answered the 
Grandfather Clock in his stern way. : 
‘Have you, Little Swiss Clock?” . 

“Tock-not! Tock-not!”’ retorted the 
little clock quickly. 

“Oh, my! Oh, my!” wailed Betty. “y 
have to eat my breakfast, feed the gold 
fish and gather my books together. 
Then if I look again for it I am sure 
I shall never get to school on time.” 

“Tick-no,’ agreed the Grandfather 
Clock. 

“Tock-not! tock-not,”’ 
Little Swiss Clock. 

Then hippity-hop went Betty into the 
living-room, peering into every hole and 
corner. 

“Ha!’’ cried the Big Mirror, who saw 
almost everything. ‘‘What is the trou- 
‘ble, Betty?” 

“T have looked high and low, put. I 
cannot find my shoe,” answered Betty 
in great distress. ‘‘Perhaps you have 


exclaimed Betty. 


repeated the 


seen it; Big Mirror?’’ 
fy have indeed,’’ replied the Big Mir- _ 
med — 


ror, in a reproving tone of voice. 
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pulled it off down here last night, Betty; 
and what is more, you left it down 
here.”’ 

“Oh! so I did,’ said Betty, (very 
much elated. ‘I remember that I left 
it beside the Wing Chair.’’ 

But when Betty looked beside the 
Wing Chair her other shoe was not to 
be found. 

“Have you seen it, Wing Chair?” she 
asked. 

“T won’t tell,’’ replied Wing Chair, 
mysteriously. 

“The puppy was in here a moment 
ago,’ said the Big Mirror. ‘‘You had 
better run quickly, Betty, and see if 
he has carried off your shoe.” 

Betty went hippity-hop all through 
the house searching for the puppy, and 
at last she found him in the kitchen 
under the cabinet, fiercely shaking her 
shoe. 

“Stop, naughty puppy!” she cried, en- 
deavoring to grab the shoe, but the 
puppy was much too quick, and round 
and round the room he raced with the 
shoe in his mouth. 

Betty raced round and round after 
him, crying, ‘“‘Drop my shoe! Drop my 
shoe, naughty puppy!’’ 

But, of course, the puppy did not 
drop the shoe, for he was having a 
perfectly beautiful time, thinking all 
the while that Betty was playing with 
him, and he shook it and shook it and 
growled with impish glee. 

“Then, just as Betty was about to 
catch him, he darted under the big 
kitchen stove. 

“Now,” he said, cocking his little 
head side-wise and peeping out, ‘You 
can’t possibly get me.” 

“Oh, yes, I can,” cried Betty thor- 
oughly out of patience, and down she 
went on her hands and knees and re- 
covered her little shoe from the pup- 
py’s sharp teeth. 

“There!’’ she cried. ‘I did!’’ 

The puppy cocked his head sidewise 
again and didn’t say a word. 

“T am glad Betty found her shoe,” 
said the Stove. 


“T’m glad, too,’”’ said the Kitchen 
Chair. 
“So am I. So am I!” said the Ket- 


tle, beginning his steam-song. 

And the puppy under the stove went 
off to sleep, dreaming of the fun he had 
with Betty’s shoe. 

So, Betty hurried and reached school 
on time, after all. But after that she 
always saw that her shoes were in her 
room when she went to bed. That 
saved her a lot of trouble, and she was 
able to get to school on time.—Ex- 
change. 

a * * 
Stoppers. 

“To me,’ chuckled Jerry, ‘‘there is 
nothing as thrilling as the bobbing of 
a2 cork.’ 

“Yes, after hours of patient waiting,” 
laughed Jimmie. 

“There wouldn’t be half the thrill in 
fishing, if you couldn’t watch for the 
bobbin’ of the cork,’’ agreed Daddy. 
“And I’ll venture to say, that of the 
millions of corks used every year, few 
people give them a thought, or have 
the remotest idea where they come 
from.” 

“They hang from trees, don’t they?” 
queried Jerry. 

Jimmie and Daddy laughed. 

“Oh, yes,’ giggled Jimmie, “they 
hang like apples, all sizes and kinds. 
A wonderful sight.” And he went off 
into peals of mirth. 

“Never mind,’”’ said Daddy, observing 
Jerry’s embarrassment. “They really 
do come from trees, Jerry, but they are 
not in this shape.’’ 

“T don’t know much about them,” 
said Jerry. ‘I do know that they are 
dandy for fishing and have true ‘stop- 
ping powers’, but that is the limit of 
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my knowledge. Do tell 
them.”’ 

“Gladly,’’ answered Daddy. ‘In the 
first place, upwards of fifty per cent of 
the world’s cork is produced in Spain 
and Portugal. The very finest is grown 
in various part of the six provinces. 

“Whew,’’ gasped both boys. ‘‘Plenti- 
ful, I would say!” 

“Wait until you learn how long it 
takes to grow it,’’? smiled Daddy. ‘‘As 
you know, cork is a very elastic tissue 
consisting of thin-walled and nearly 
cubical cells. It is really the outer 
bark of the cork tree, or cork-oak tree 
as it is called. These trees are very 
tall, from twenty to sixty feet in height 
and about three feet in diameter. The 
leaves are evergreen.” 

“How old do the trees have to be 
before their bark can be used?” inter- 
rupted Jerry, eagerly, 

“There is something strange about 
that,’’ answered Daddy. ‘‘The age of 
maturity varies in different parts of the 
tree. From eight to nine years are re- 
quired for the trunk; from ten to 
eleven years for the first branches, and 
from eleven to twelve years for the sec- 
ond branches. It yields its best cork 
wheu it is about forty years old, but 
often goes on growing new coverings 
of bark until it is at least a century 
old.”’ 

“Good night!’’ ejaculated Jimmie. 
“How do they take the bark from these 
remarkable trees, and how often?’’ 

“Not until the sap flows freely 
through the tree—usually from June 
to the beginning of September—does 
the ‘stripping’ take place. And it cer- 
tainly takes an artist to ‘strip’ a cork 
tree. An amateur would ruin a tree. 

“First, the trunk and the larger 
branches are completely stripped of the 
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outer layer of bark. A ring is cut 
around the trunk at the base and an- 
other one just beneath the lower 


branches; a vertical cut joins the two 
rings, and the bark is then easily re- 
moved. The bark from the first strip- 
ping is so coarse and full of hole that 
it is worth very little on the market, 
but fortunately the tree at once begins 
to grow a new coat, and in eight or ten 
years is ready to be stripped again. 

“When the cork has been stripped 
off it is allowed to dry or ‘season’ for 
a few weeks. Then it is boiled, to re- 
move the tannic acid and to loosen the 
rough outer layer so that this may be 
easily scraped off. The cork is then 
packed in bales and is ready for ship- 
ment to all parts of the world.’’ 

“But how are its ‘stopping powers’ 
formed?” asked Jimmie, quickly. 

“Stoppers are made almost entirely 
by machinery,’ answered Daddy. “The 
layers of bark are first put through a 
steam bath, so that they may be soft- 
ened, ready for the scraping and clean- 
ing process. A machine equipped wtih 
sharp knives cuts the layers into strips, 
which are sent to a machine that 
punches out the stoppers. The waste 
pieces are sent to smaller machines for 
the cutting of smaller stoppers. If they 
are to be made smaller at one end, they 
go through another machine. As a 
final step, they are held against a sand- 
paper wheel until the surfaces are 
smooth.”’ 

“But what is done with the waste 
from the smaller ones?” asked Jerry, 
alive with curiosity. 

“Some of this is used in the making 
of lineoleum, which consists of cork 
powder mixed with linseed oil and 
spread on canvas. 

“ ‘Spanish black,’ a very fine color 
for paint, is made from the burning 
of linoleum, which consists of cork- 
boards, life-saving belts, floats or buoys 
for fish nets, shoe soles, and numerous 
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“Well,” sighed Jerry, ‘‘who would 
have ever imagined that ‘cork’ was as 
useful as all that?’—June Douglas, in 
The Presbyterian. 


Hie) 48 
For the Southern Churchman, 


ISN*’S IT FUN TO DO? 
Magda Srandon. 


Isn’t it fun to do; 
To play you are mother, and mother {iz 


you? 

Now she is your girl and quite willing to 
mind; 

You are her 


mother, you’re wise and 
you’re kind; i 
TIsn’t it fun to do? ie 


Isn’t it fun to do; 

To put on her shoes, and her other things, 
too? 

You put on her dress, and her gloves, 

_ and her hat, 

Have fun playing grown-up—talk this 
and talk that; 

Isn’t it fun to do? 


Isn’t it fun to do; 

When someone at home’s making candy, 
and you, 

After candy’s been poured into well-but- 
tered dish, 

May scrape out the kettle as clean as 
you wish; 

Isn’t it fun to do? 


Tsn’t it fun to do; 

To walk in the rain 
new? 

To walk in the road in a faded oid dress, 

And splash in the puddles, shoes off, 
stockingless; 

Isn’t it fun to do? 


in a dress not se 


Tsn-t it, fun to dos 


To visit younr auntie on paper that’s 
blue? 

You write her a letter, and press in a 
kiss; 

By painting your lips, can’t you see what 
it) is? ; 


Isn’t it fun to do? 


Isn’t it fun to do; 
When shadows come creeping, it’s sleepy- 
time, too; ; 
Kneel, pray 
happily go 
To bed, mother there to tuck covers just 
so: , 
Isn’t it fun to do? 
—Stories for 


TS your prayers, and then 


Primary Children. 


* * = 
“‘aith in the Promises. 


A person comes to the bank with a 
check. He believes it to be honestly 
his. and the signature to be correct. 
He puts it down on the counter, and 
the clerk puts out the money. But. 
see, the man does not take it. He 
stands and loafs about; and the clerk 
looks at him and wonders what he is 
at. At last, when the person has been 
there long enough to wear the good 
man’s patience out, the clerk says, ‘‘Did 
you bring the check to have the mo- 
ney?” *“Yes, I handed it in.” ““Welll 
then, why do you not take the money 
and go about your business?’’ If he is 
a sensible man, he delays no longer; 
nay, he would not have delayed so 
long. He takes the money and departs 
in peace. Now, dear soul, if thou hast 
a promise from God—‘‘He that believ- 
eth is not condemned,” or ‘‘He that be- 
lieveth hath everlasting life’: dost thou 
believe? Then take the blessing and 
go about your business.—Spurgeon. 

ok * * 


Courage is almost a contradiction in 
terms. It means a strong desire to 


things are all made beneficial with live taking the form of a readiness to 


cork.”’ 


die.—G. K. Chesterton. 
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Classified Advertisments and Notices 


Ali notices ana aavertisements, excepting positions wanted, will be inserted in 


| this department at a rate 
| to contracts of any length. 
sitions. 


of 20 cents per agate line each é 
A rate of 15 cents per line is made to persons seeking po- 
No advertisement accepted for less than 50 cents. 


insertion. Special raes 


Copy for this department must be received not later than Tuesday of the week in 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 
CHURCH VESTMENTS. 

Cathedral Studio, Church embroideries, 
Altar and Pulpit Hangings. Stoles from 
$6.50. Burse ¢nd veil from $10. Surplice 
from $8. Send for complete line of pure 
Irish linens by the dag eee oe tees 
and gold thread. Embroidered em 
ready to appy. Altar Guild Handbook, 


0c. 
bie L, V. MACKRILLE 
11 W. Kirke St., Chevy Chase, 
Washington, D. C. 
Telephone Wisconsin 2752. 


CHURCH LINEN. 
FINE IRISH LINEN specially selected 
for Church use. 36 inches to 54 inches 


| wide, cut any length. Sample of 12 quali- 


' ties on request. 


Mary Fawcett Company, 


' 812 Berkeley Avenue, Trenton, N. J. 


_ years. 


RAZOR SHARPENER. 

SHARPENS 4NY STRAIGHT RAZOR, 
er safety razor. Guaranteed by manu- 
facturers, and I guarantee it to please 
you. 50 cents per cake, or 3 cakes for 
$1.00. I take subscriptions for all maga- 
zines published at publishers’ rates, or 
less. Sold by a wheel chair invalid. Ed- 
ward P. Broxton, R. F. D., Blythe, Ga. 


belie Sa ae a ae i eae 

, FOUNTAIN PENS. 

A FOUNTAIN PEN AT A 1933 VALUE, 
with the Spencerian quality and smooth 
writing ease famous for seventy-five 
Guaranteed. Points fine and me- 


| dium. Colors, gloss black, green and gold, 


] 
; 
i 


blue and black, grey pearl. 
Sold by a shut-in wheel chair 
P. Broxton, R. Fe. D., 


Burgundy, 
Price $2.00. 
invalid. Edward 
Blythe, Ga. 


PHILATELIC. 
Wanted—Confederate and United States 
Stamps, used on envelopes. Collections 
purchased. Highést prices paid. George 
Hakes, Belvidere, Illinois. 


HOUSE OF THE NAZARENE; SAINT 
AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA; offers rest and 
quiet in comfortable and pleasant sur- 
roundings. Invalids requiring nursing 
cannot be received, nor these with mental 
difficulties. Apply to Sister-in-Charge. 


: NOTICE, 

“The Virginia History Committee” is 
oftering to the readers of The Southern 
Churchman. mimeographed copies of a 
valuable article on Lee, originally pub- 
lished in the “Southern Churchman”, under 
the caption, “Putting First Things First’, 
which, among other things, contains re- 
markable tributes to the Statesmanship 
of Lee, by three well-known New Eng- 
landers: Gamaliel Bradford, General 
Morr’s Schaff and Dr. A. W. Littlefield. 
Four cents will secure one copy of this 
article, and ten cents will secure three 
copies of it. Address Mary D. Carter, 
Virginia History Committee, Upperville, 
Virginia. i 


CHURCH INTELLIGENCE. 
(Continued from page 17.) 


Rev. F. H. Harding, Secretary; Mr. H. 
M. Heckman, Treasurer; Judge HK. Hi. 
Pomeroy, Chancellor; Rev. Wm. S. Tur- 
ner, Registrar. The Rev. Messrs. J. M. 
Walker, Mortimer Glover and Dr. W. 
W. Memminger were elected the cleri- 
cal members of the Standing Commit- 
tee, and Judge H. HE. Pomeroy and 

Messrs. Frank E. Bone and Mac D. Dex- 
ter, lay members. 

. Examining Chaplains: Rev. Messrs. 
J, M. Walker, H. Fields Saunenig, 
Charles Wood and G. W. Gasque. 

Delegates to the Provincial Synod: 
Rev. Messrs. W. W. Memminger, D. D., 
R..R. Claiborne, Jr., David ©. Wright, 
Jr., L. W. Blackwelder, Russell K. 
Smith, Charles BH. Wood and J. D. C. 
Wilson, and Messrs. E. \C. Pusey, Fred 
S,, Gould, Mac D. Dexter, H. C. Chand- 
ler, ‘Pi Firth Lockwood, Floyd E. Baird 
and Mrs. E. B, Harrold. ; 
Fgnga Wednesday evening at the Pied- 
mont Driving Club the motion picture, 


which it is intended that the first insertion shall appear. 


SITUATION WANTED. 


EDUCATED WOMAN DESIRES POSITION 
as secretary or domestic manager, ete. 
Box AG, care Southern Churchman. 


DEATHS 


WINIFRED GRAVES CRENSHAW. 


—_—_—_—— 


“Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 


There are some people whose hearts 
literally radiate through their bodies, and 
through the lives of others. Such was 
WINIFRED CRENSHAW. Although not 
possessing the means to do all the things 
she would have loved to do for those 
less fortunate than herself, yet because 
she did all she could with what she had, 
because she gave of herself unstintingly 
and enthusiastically month by month and 
year by year, she had hundreds of friends 
and admirers in every walk of' life. 
chief charm was in unfailing loy- 
a downright sincerity and big- 
hearted friendliness that reached out to 
all with whom she came in contact, which 
made her a unique and lovable person- 
ality, whose memory will linger in the 
hearts of her friends until that meeting 
in the other life, where such lives as 
hers will receive their just. reward. 


ELLISON CAPERS ANDREWS, 


Fell asleep at his home near Arden, 
N. C., on Sunday, February 10, ELLISON 
CAPERS ANDREWS... He is survived by. 
his wife and two young daughters. He 


was buried at River Side Cemetery, Ashe- 
ville, N. C., on Monday, the eleventh, by 


Rev. Edgar Neff. Mr. Andrews was a de- 
voted and beloved brother of Mrs. E. N. 
Joyner, of Lenoir, N. C. 

Rev. E. N. Joyner, 


SS 


large gathering, and this was followea 
by a diocesan reception. 

The annual meeting of the Womans 
Auxiliary was in session at the same 
time as the Diocesan Council. A splen- 
did year of work was reported in the 
various activities of the Auxiliary. An 
address was made by the Rey. C. C. J. 
Carpenter, rector of St. John’s Church, 
Savannah, and by Miss Grace Lindley, 
Executive Secretary of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary. An informal reception was 
given to Miss Lindley and the new offi- 
cers of the Auxiliary. A group of sing- 
ers from the Fort Valley N. & I. School 
sang selections and helped the members 
to visualize something of the important 
work being done for the Negroes in this 
school, 


O 
MICHIGAN 
Rt. Rev. Herman Page, D. D,, Bishop 
0 


Visit From Dr. D. A. McGregor. 

More than usual interest in Religious 
Education is being shown at the pres- 
ent time in the diocese, due to the visit 
of the Rev. D. A. McGregor, Ph. D., 
Executive Secretary of the National De- 
partment of Religious Education, and 
to an intensive Parish Institute on Re- 
ligious Education, held in the Church 
of the Epiphany, Detroit. 

Dr. McGregor arrived in the diocese 
February 19, and met with the Diocesan 
Department of Religious Education at 
luncheon that day. In the evening he 
attended and addressed a dinner meet- 
ing in St. Paul’s Cathedral, which, like 
others of a similar nature held in va- 
rious parts ofthe diocese, was planned 
especially for 


interested) persons.» On Wednesday eve-/ 
ning, Dr. McGregor met. with the Sagi- 


clergy. church« school. 
-teachergs,.,;but was thrown.,enen, to all, 
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Church, Bay City; on Thursday, with 
the Flint School of Religion in St. 
Paul’s Church, that city; and on Fri- 
day, with the representatives of par- 
ishes in the Jackson Region in St. 
Paul’s Church, Jackson. 

On Sunday, February 24, Dr. MeGre- 
gor will preach in St. Joseph’s, Detroit, 
at the morning service, and at the ves- 
per service in Christ Church, Bloom- 
field Hills. He will conclude his pro- 
gram by addressing the Diocesan Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary at their monthly meet- 
ing in St. Paul’s Cathedral on Monday, 
the twenty-fifth. 


OQ--— 
FLORIDA. 
Rev. Frank A. Juhan, D. D., Bishop. 
Three-Day Conference. 

The clergy and laymen of the dio- 
cese have just closed a three-day con- 
ference period, in the Church of the 
Good Shepherd, Jacksonville, led by the 
Rt. Rev. Irving Peake Johnson, D. D., 
Bishop of Colorado. 

For two days, January 28 and 29, 
Bishop Johnson met with the clergy 
and discussed the Ministry in its three- 
fold office, Priestly, Prophetic and*Pas- 
toral, as well as many other aspects 
of present-day church life, problems 
and opportunities. ai 

On January 30, the Bishop met in an 
afternoon conference with some fifty 
laymen from Jacksonville and vieinity, 
and from a number of other congrega- 
tions throughout the diocese. 


Rt. 


Personal N otes| 


The Rev. Canon H. Adye Prichard, 
D. D., rector of St. Mark’s Church, Mt. 
Kisco, N. Y., returned last Monday from 
a quick trip to England, during which 
he spoke at the preaching service at 
Westminster Abbey on Sunday, January 
20, as one of the exchange preachers 
between this country and England. 


The Rev. Henry F, Kloman is living 
in the rectory and supplying at St. 
John’s Church, Cold Spring Harbor, 
Long Island, through February, while 
the rector, the Rev. Lyman C. Bleecker, 
is on vacation in Florida, recuperating 
from illness. Mr. Kloman recenly re- 
signed as rector of Emmanuel Church, 
Cumberland, Md. 


At a recent meeting of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church League, held in New 
York City, the Rev. Wilbur L. Caswell 
was elected First Vice-President of the 
League. 


Miss Kathleen Platt, Student Secre- 
tary of the two Florida dioceses. serv- 
ing the Episcopal girls of the Florida 
State College for Women, in Tallahas- 
see, has recently announced her en- 
gagement to the Rev. Girault M. Jones, 
rector of Trinity Church, Pass Chris- 
tian, Mississippi. It is understood that 
the marriage will take place early in 
the summer. Bishop Juhan has not yet 
announced Miss Platt’s successor. 

The Rev. Gordon V. Smith and Miss 
Leone Hollister were married on Jan- 
uary 23 at Grace Church, Grand. Rap- 
ids, Bishop McCormick officiating, as- 
sisted by the rector, Rev. L. B. Whitte- 
more. A suitable gift from the clergy 
of the diocese was presented in token 
of their affection for Mr. Smith and 
their appreciation ‘of his faithful work 


Grand Lodge, will.be under the char, 


“The New World,” was shown to a naw Valley Normal School in. Trinity _ of the Archdeacon, with the assis 
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of the neighboring clergy and of local 
lay-readers, 


Ordinations. 

Mr. Alfred Palmore Harrison, a sen- 
jor in the Philadelphia Divinity School, 
was made a deacon on Monday morning, 
February 17, 1935, at a Service of Or- 
dination in the Bishop’s Chapel, at the 


Church House, Philadelphia, the. Rt. 
Rev eHTanCiguVwe Ladi salt. D.. lala De 
officiating. 


Immediately following, Mr. Harrison 
became assistant to the Rev. Dr. Louis 
Gouverneur Morris at Calvary Church, 
Germantown, succeeding the Rev. Frank 
Cox, recently called to the rectorship 
of the Church of the Reéemption, West 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. Harrison is a native of Philadel- 
phia, and is a graduate of the German- 
town High School, Brown Preparatory 
School, and Trinity College, Hartford- 
Conn. He has heen a member of the 
Church of the Redemption, West Phila- 
delphia, since childhood, and his Pre- 
senter was the rector of that parish, 
the Rey. Frank Cox. 


The Rev. Robert Bruce Mason was 
ordained by the Rt. Rev. Bishop E. V. 
Shayler to the priesthood at St. James, 
Fremont, Nebraska, on February 13, 
1935. The candidate was presented 
by the Rev. D. J. Gallagher and the 


THE FORWARD 
MOVEMENT 


Lenten Folder 


“DISCIPLESHIP” 


Is available to parishes and individuals. 
25 or more copies one cent apiece 
Under 25 copies two for five cents 

Postpaid 


Forward Movement Headquarters 
223 West Seventh Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


CONFIRMATION 
PAPERS 


By 
CANON F. E. HOWITT 


. Confirmation and Baptism. 
. Baptism and the Christian Covenant 
. The Baptismal Covenant— Repentance. 


. The Beptismal Covenani—Faith and the 
Faith. 


. The Baptismal Covenant—The Faith. 
. The Baptismal Covenant—Obedience. 
. The Lord’s Supper. 

. The Means of Grace. 


A2Noa BF Ww = 


A series of informing pamphlets compiled 
by Canon F. E. Howitt. Ther have an in- 
estimable value in instructing those who con-- 
template membership in the Church, and for 

_ impressing the already confirmed with the 
sacredness and meaning of thia holy ritual. 


Price, single pamphlet, each......... 5 cents 
Complete set of eight.............. 25 cents 


' Order from 
‘|; SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN | 
fist, bn2 COMPANY 20 00 


Richmond, Va. ©°* 
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sermon preached by the Rey. G. St. G. 
Tyner of St. Paul’s, Omaha, a former 
parish of the ordinand. The Rey. Mr. 
Tyner urged greater spirituality in the 
clerical life, and stressed the need of 
silence before God a sa necessity for 
true Communion. At the close of the 
service a luncheon was served by the 
ladies of the parish, and_ several 
speeches were made by clergy present, 
a notable contribution being offered by 
the Rev. P. Markovich, priest of the 
Serbian Orthodox congregation of St. 
Nicholas in Omaha, who also took part 
in the laying on of hands. 


The Rev. John M. Burgess was or- 
dained to the priesthood on January 25 
at St. Philip’s Church, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., by the Rt. Rev. John Newton 
McCormick, D. D. The Archdeacon pre- 
sented the candidate, and the Rev. L. 
B. Whittemore preached the sermon. 
Also participating in the service were 
the Rev. Messrs. Fowkes, Higgins, Far- 
ney, Hanson and Moffatt, and Dr. Wil- 
kinson was in the congregation. The 
church was crowded to the doors and 
the service was very impressive. <A 
luncheon for Mr. Burgess and the vis- 
iting clergy was given by the Bishop ar 
Grace Church Parish House. Mr. Bur- 
gess has been appointed as priest-in- 
charge of St. Philip’s. 


Dr. Thomas’ Funeral March 2. 

Arrangements have been made for the 
funeral of the late Dr. George H. 
Thomas, for twenty years rector of St. 
Paul’s Church, Kenwod, Ill., to be held 
in St. Paul’s on Saturday, March 2. Dr. 
Thomas died at Tuscon, Ariz., Febru- 
ary 5, but the funeral has been post- 
poned pending the delayed arrival of 
Mrs. Thomas and other members of the 
family in Chicago. The Rev. Donald 
W. Crawford, assistant to Dr. Thomas, 
has been appointed priest-in-charge o1 
St. Paul’s until the vestry selects a suc, 
cessor. 


Deaths. 

The Rev. William Francis Parson, re- 
tired priest of the Diocese of Cennecti- 
cut, died in the Middlesex Hospital, 
Middletown, January 23, bringing to a 
close a very loving and fruitful minis- 
try of more than forty years. 

Born in Boston, February 13, 1869, 
the Rev. Mr. Parsons was graduated 
from St. Stephen’s College in 1888, re- 
ceiving later the degree of M. A., from 
the Berkeley Divinity School in 1891. 
He was ordained deacon in 1891, and 
priest in 1892. In 1892 he married 
Miss Ethel Stocking of Portland, and 
in the same year became rector of St. 
Stephen’s Church, Schuylersville, N. Y., 
remaining there until 1896. After a 
year as curate of Christ Church, Troy, 
N. Y., he was successively rector of St. 
Luke’s, Troy, 1896-1904; St. Andrew's 
Church, Darien, Ga., 1904- 1909, and 
the Church of the Incarnation, Atlanta, 


Ga., 1909-1911. He was Examining 
Chaplain, Diocese of Georgia, 1907- 


1909, and held the same office in the 
Diocese of Atlanta, 1909-1911. From 
1911 to 1917, he was on the Mission- 
ary Staff of the Diocese of Rhode Island 
with residence in Phillipsdale, R. I. He 
was rector of the Church of the Ascen- 
sion, Wakefield, R. I., from 1917 to 
1921, and of St. Peter’s Church, Wes- 
ton; Mass., 1921-1927. ‘In May, 1927, 
he returned to Connecticut, and became 
missionary-in-charge of Lyme and Nian- 
tic. From this work he retired in Au- 
gust, 1933, on advice of his physician, 
and went with Mrs. Parsons to her 
family home on Rose Hill, Portland. 
Surviving are Mrs.°'Parsons and one 


ogon, Paul 'S)°Parsons, of’ Hartford. 


's The'ftineral was held on‘Janwary 25, 
in the ‘Chapel 6f St. John the’ Baptist, 
Rose Hill, Bishop Budlong of Connecti- 
eut; and the Very Rev. Sidney W. Wal- 
lace, Archdeacon, officiating. 
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450 SIXTH AVE.NEAR IC ST. NEW YORI 


Ohurch Furnishini 


MARBLE-BRASS: SILVER 
FABRICS + WINDOWS 


CHOIR VESTMENTS 


Cassocks, Cottas and Caps. Special low 

prices. Samples and prices on request. 
Poplin Canterbury Caps, $1.00 each. 
Paper Patterns for Choir and Church. 
Vestments for sale. 


HENRY HAYTER, 8205 Riverside Drive, 
Box 618, Rte. 1. St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Church Furnishings 


Gold, Silver and Brass 


Church and Chancel Furniture 


Write for Catalogue 
for Episcopal Churches 


W. & E. SCHMIDT CO- 


308 Third Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


CAUTHORNE PAPER COMPANY 


The South's Most Progressive Paper House 
ALL GRADES OF PRINTING AND 
WRAPPING PAPERS 

Richmond, Va. : 


This paper is printed on paper supplied 
by the Cauthorne Paper Company. ' 


CREOMULSION 


Aes .own druggist is author- 
ized to cheerfully refund your 
money on the spot if you are 
not relieved by Creomulsion. 


COUGHS 


PROVED BY 2 GENERATIONS 


SONGS OF THE SPIRIT. 
By uF 


fO% 3 + 1 f yw 
, MRS. GENEVIEVE SCOTT WRIGHT. 
of inspirational verse that will 
make a welcome present to relativé'''or 
friend, ab he 
Order through Southern Churchman, 
Price, $1,00, 
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Educational 


The General Theological 
Seminary 


CHELSEA SQUARE, NEW YORK 


The next Academic year begins on the last 
Wednesday in September 

Special students admitted and Graduate 
Courses for graduates of other Theological 
Seminaries. Lam 

The requirements for admission and other 
articulars can be had from THE DEAN, 
P"Chelses Squere, New York, N. Y 


SHENANDOAH VALIEY ACADEMY 


Certificates accepted by universities, 
colleges, West Point, Annapolis. The 
Academy’s experienced teachers, cultural 
atmosphere, limited numbers, military 
discipline enable it to prepare boys to 
gucceed in college. For catalogue write: 
Col. B. M. Roszel, Supt., Winchester, Va. 


ST. MARGARET'S SCHOOL 


TAPPAHANNOCK. VIRGINIA. 


A Church School for girls. Boarding 
Department limited to 70. College Pre- 
paratory Course and Intermediate Grades. 
Athletics. Very moderate cost. 

Country life and simplicity without iso- 
lation. Beautiful grounds on Rappahan- 
mock River. Three dormitories for differ- 
ent stages. 

EDITH LATANH, Headmistress. 


ST. CHRISTOPHER'S == 


A Church Boarding and Day Schoo) 
Healthful, beautiful and  his- 
toric surroundings. Boarding De- 
partment limited to 50 boys. Rate, 
$650. Reduction to sons of clergy- 
men and missionaries. Illustrated 
catalogue on request. 
REV. C. G. CHAMBERLAYNE, 
Ph. D., LL. D., Headmaster, 
Richmond, Virginia. 


The Virginia Theological 
Seminary 


ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 
For catalogue and other information, 
- Addrese THE DEAN 


The Beckford School 


WOODSTOCK, VIRGINIA. 

A school for younger boys. Second 
Srade through Junior High School. On 
modern farm in Shenandoah Valley. Sum- 
mer camp. Limited enrollment. Fifty 
dollars monthly. 

EDMUND BURKE WHELAN, 
Headmaster. 


The Bishop Payne 
Divinity School 


The accredited Seminary of the Church for 
g colored men for the ministry. The 
curriculum covers the full course for Deacons 
and Priest’s Orders. The degree of D. D. 
awarded, 
For cataiogue and information, apply to 


Rev. F. G. Ribble, M. A., D. D., Dean 
Petersburg, Va. 


The Episcopal Theological School 


Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Affilated with Harvard University. 
Dean H. B. Washburn, 3 Mason Street. 


———— 
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THOUGHTS for the 
THOUGHTFUL 


We are punished not for our sins but 
by our sins—Fosdick. 


“God singles no one out for trial.” 


Give us better men and we shall 
soon have a better world. Give us the 
Kingdom of God and it will enable us 
to solve all human problems. 


God has no place for the people who 
will serve Him when it suits them best. 
In His army, only the minute-men can 
serve. 


If Jesus is the perfection of our own 
true manhood, then to reach our own 
fulfilment is to live in Him. And love, 
not self-conscious imitation, is the way 
to such life.-—Canon Raven. 


Let us not confuse all the issues of 
life and death as we do by saddling the 
good and beautiful Will of God with 
the ills we make for ourselves.—Basil 
King. 


“Each one of us has it in him to be- 
come a mirror of the Eternal.’’ 


“Our freedom is bought at the price 
of mistakes.’’ 


The slogan of the twentieth century 
must be that little but tremendous word 
—together. It is only together that ws 
can ever hope to solve our tremendous 
problems and build a world in which 
the life of each is known to be essen- 
tial to the fullest life of all—J. H. Ran- 
dall. 


I do not Know that there is any goai 
for any life that it is either right or 
reasonable to have or possible to ad- 
vise than this—the likeness of Christ 
—no voyage, that is to say, that is not 
faring deliberately to God, according to 
the loftiest and loveliest revelation of 
God that has been given to us.—Rev. 
E. Milner-White. 


What this generation needs to do is 
to return to the thought that there is 
a Pilot and that He is able to bring the 
ship into its desired haven, that there 
is a King who is able to subdue all His 
enemies and to govern ail His domain, 
that the present is interwoven into His 
purpose and to Him is not a puzzle 
nor an enigma or conundrum.—Ex. 


The Christian ideal of cross-bearing 
is at the bottom of all human life that 
is worthy.—Figgis. 


We are apt to consider this age ot 
ours to be critical in history. Of course 
it is; all ages are critical. This of ours 
is just as great and just as puny as 
any Other age. It is just as full of de- 
spair and as full of hope. It is just as 
full of the vision capable of new creu- 
tion as it is of the contemptible taking 
or leaving things as you find them. Do 
not allow yourself to be paralyzed by 
the fogs of thought over limited areas, 
and single problems, however impor- 
tant. 


Christ Church School 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY, VA. 

A country school for boys; well located. 
College preparatory, moderate cost. Per- 
sonal attention; scholarships. Apply to 
Wm. D. Smith, Jr., Headmaster( for infor- 
mation, Christchurch, Va. 
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The Ewart’s Cafeteria 
EX:\CELLENT FOOD 
REASONABLE PRICES 


Richmond, Va. 
112-114 N. 5th St. 


Norfolk, Va. 
112-114 Market St. 


Washington, D. C. 
522 18th, N. W. 


FLOWERS BY WIRE EVERYWHERE 


oris 


RICHMOND, VA. 


115 E Main St. 
424 E, Grace St 


Royal Laundry 


BAND BOX DRY CLEANERS 
UNEXCELLED LAUNDRY 
and Cleaning Service 
Richmond, Virginia. 


L. T. CHRISTIAN 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR 


Boulevard-Park and Patterson Avenue 
Richmond, Va. 
Office Never Ciosed : 
Priees to meet depressed conditions 


Edwin S. Gorham, Ine. 


Publishers and Booksellers. z= 
Established 1900. 


Church Literature and 
Prayer Books. and Hymnals, 
Books, Parish Requisites. 

Catalogues and Information on request. 
18 West 45th Street, New York. 


Art, Bibles, 
Devotional 


Some Important Facts in 
English Church History 


EXAMINED AND REVIEWED 
By 
REV. W. P. WITSELL, D. D. 


This 1s an illuminating and instruc- 
tive review of the history of the Epis- 
copal Church in England from the ear- 
liest records, with commentaries on the 
book with the above title compiled by 
the Rev. C. L. Wells, D. D., of Sewanee, 
Tenn. 


As a digest of the records of the es- 
tablishment and growth of the Church; 
its maintenance and continuity of exist- 
ence as an independent religious body 
amid the vicissitudes of early English 
politics, and efforts of outside interfer- 
ence, this review affords a valuable 
fund of information to churchmen, 
In pamphlet form, = 
Price, 25 cents 
For sale by 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN CO. 
Richmond, Va. 
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DESIGNED FOR THE PROMOTION OF PRACTICAL PIETY, THE DIFFUSION OF RELIGIOUS AND GENERAL 
INTELLIGENCE, AND THE MAINTENANCE OF THE PRINCIPLES OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


Vol. 100. RICHMOND, VA., MARCH 2, 1935. No. 9. 


CATHEDRAL OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE. 
North Transept. 


QUINQUAGESIMA. 


LETTERS TO THE 
EDITOR 


Russian “Theological Academy in Paris. 
February 20, 1935. 
Mr. Editor: 

We should be glad of your assistance 
in making more widely known the cause 
and the work of the Russian Theologi- 
cal Academy in Paris. The Presiding 
Bishop, from personal knowledge of the 
Academy, its staff and its accomplish- 
ment, says that ‘“‘the importance of this 
work cannot be exaggerated.” Dr. 
John R. Mott classes it ‘‘among the 
indispensable institutions of Christen- 
dom.’ The Archbishop of Canterbury 
cordially recommends it as ‘“‘a Fund 
which deserves generous help.’’ 

Hitherto, each year, the Academy au- 
thorities have had to consider whether 
they could venture to open the Acad- 
emy again. They have always decided 
affirmatively, counting on the support 
of Church people who understand the 
work. The contributions regularly re- 
ceived from England, from American 
congregations on the Continent and 
from the scanty means of exiled Rus- 
sians have enabled the Academy to carry 
on for part of the year. For the rest 
they must have help from America. 

In previous years, Committees in Bos- 
ton, New York, Philadelphia and Wash- 
ington, have obtained a _ substantial 
sum, but not the $10,000 which is 
needed from us. A sufficient number 
of modest contributions would put an 
end to this literally hand-to-mouth ex- 
istence, and it is hoped that this ap- 
peal may find generous response in 
many quarters of interest in upholding 
constructive Christian service. 

The Treasurer is Mr. Stephen Baker, 
40 Wall Street, New York. I would 
gladly furnish further information. 

Admiral R. R. Belknap, 

Chairman of American Committee. 


Dr. Zabriskie’s Article. 
February 16, 1935. 
Mr. Editor: 

May I thank you most cordially, and 
the Rey. Dr. Zabriskie through you, 
for his inspiring article in today’s 
Southern Churchman, entitled ‘“‘The 
Practice of the Presence of God.” A 
brief letter from me cannot near do it 
justice, but the busiest pastor or lay- 
man will save time by reading it. 

Incidentally, I also thank you for 
publishing my letter, ‘‘Usury,’” in the 
same issue. 

James ly. Smiley. 

Annapolis, Md. 


Prayer for Those at Sea. 
; February 16, 1935. 
Mr. Editor: 

About a month ago the Southern 
Churchman had an article remarking 
that the Prayer Book was retaining 
clauses that related to bygone condi- 
tions. Doubtless. But it is not eigh- 
teen years since, at our church here, 
they prayed for my son “at sea.” And 
my ‘‘amen’’ was most fervent. The 
sea was infested by enemy submarines. 
The prayer was correct and to the 
point. May be needed again! 

Have been reading the Southern 
Churchman more than fifty years. 
Lately my ‘‘thinking’” has been wander- 
ing, for lack of the ‘‘Thoughts.’’ Now, 
I have found them again, at the back 
of the paper. And on the front I see 
Bishop Cook’s portrait. His predeces- 


sor, Bishop Lee, preached an epochal . 


sermon at the Convention of 1868 in 
New York. A sermon from which you 


could very profitably make quotations... | 


Was there and heard it. The Conven- 
tion objected to publishing it. 
Frank L. Moore. 
Chatham, N. J. 
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World Day of Prayer for, Missions. 

The first Friday in L@nt;-March 8, 
will be observed by women throughout 
the world as a day of prayer for mis- 
sions, following an annual custom that 
dates from 1920. mye 

“Bear ye one another’s burdens’ is 
the theme for meditation and prayer. 
Baroness van Boetzelaer van Dubbel- 
dam, Holland, developed the! program, 
which is being translated into many 
languages. 

The Day begins in New Zealand and 
the Fiji Islands, and as the Day pro- 
gresses, new groups in city, town, coun- 
tryside and hamlet, join in praise and 
prayer until in the course of some forty 
hours the Day ends in Hawaii with eve- 
ning services for young people; all 
these groups praying that we may be 
one in our service for Jesus Christ— 
that barriers of race and class may be 
broken down—that we may truly learn 
to follow Him whose way is the way 
of life for all men—that we may be 
faithful witnesses of His life and His 
life-giving power—and that men may 
find the way by which individuals and 
nations can live together in peace and 
understanding. 
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Lent 1935. 

The Church should be stirred this Lent with the 
realization that a worthwhile national movement is 
under way, and that as part of every parish and mis- 
sion Lenten program comes the chance to share in the 
Forward Movement of the Church. 


There is always a danger that people will become 
confused, and there is the danger of our people feel- 
ing that the Forward Movement is necessarily a move- 
ment to obtain more money. While unquestiouably 
more money will result as an indirect result of the 
Forward Movement, it would be a mistake to allow 
our people to think this the chief aim. We know only 
too well that less money has been obtained because 
people have not had deep religious convictions or faiih, 
but it is more important that such convictions bs re- 
established than it is even for a budget to be bal- 
anced. 


We hope that two dangers are being avoided in our 
plans for Lent. One danger is too great a multi- 
plicity of services. The Lent that tries to have every 
day in an ordinary parish taken up with some nov- 
elty in the way of worship is apt to lose its value, 
because people become confused. 

On the other hand, too great an indifference is 
equally a danger. There has been a tendency of late 
to suggest that Lent is, after all, just certain days in 
the early Spring, and no effort has been made to deepen 
or quicken the spiritual life of the people. 

The Forward Movement, with its fine Lenten mate- 
rial, provides many thoughts for expressing novelty 
without making people feel that Lent is merely the 
religious bazaar. It calls us to a newer discipleship, 
and it gives a program for practical spiritual living. 
If we can only show people that the religious life is 
the practical life, we will have won half of our battle. 

To those clergy who are to be visiting Lenten 
preachers, can we give a word of advice? We hope 
you won’t make your sermon merely one that proved 
popular last Epiphany, for instance. You have the 
opportunity to bring a fresh voice and thought to a 
congregation that maybe thinks its own rector alone 


in an effort to deepen discipleship. You have an op: 
portunity to show what Lent really can mean to others 


in another place and in another environment. 


Your 


visit is not to exploit you, but to add the authoritative 
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The Balanced Budget. 

The announcement of the Presiding Bishop that the 
budget for 1935 was assured, came as a happy con- 
clusion to the meeting of the National Council. It is 
well for us to remember two things in regard to this 
announcement, 

First, we must remember that the budget is under- 
written—not necessarily all subscribed for. Friends 
have been generous, but there is an eternal weakness 
inherited from the past by Episcopalians, that if we 
let things well enough alone, some wealthy men will 
come to the rescue and supply the money. This atti- 
tude is bad in two ways, for in the first place, if it is 
true, it is very bad for our own responsibility and 
growth, and, secondly, at the present time there are 
few men in any church rich enough to supply the de- 
mands of onr work. 

Lest we think that the present underwriting lets 
us out of any responsibility, we will do well to remind 
ourselves that the budget is only guaranteed in ac- 
cordance with the pledges assumed by the various 
delegations at Atlantic City plus the additional guar- 
antees just announced. So the Presiding Bishop’s an- 
nouncement should eall for renewed efforts rather than 
relaxed. 

The second thing which we should remind ourselves 
about in connection with this announcement is that, 
at best, this means the ‘‘emergency schedule’’ and not 
the budget. There will still be the suffering of re- 
duced staffs in the mission fields at home and abroad 
and there still will be an opportunity for every diocese 
to respond to ‘‘The Challenge’’ issued by the General 
Convention at Atlantic City. 

Whether we have actually learned the lesson of 
real partnership or not is a great question. There is 
too much of a tendency to look at someone else and 
compare our efforts with another’s. Dioceses look at 
other dioceses and feel that they are doing well when 
viewed in comparison. Parishes do the same. thing 
and individuals also. There is only one basis of real 
knowledge as to how well we are doing and that is 
whether in comparison to what we are doing for our- 
selves is our missionary giving something to be proud 
of or vice versa? 

So while it is a happy thing that we can say that 
at least a good part of our work is assured for the 
coming: year, we will do well to pedouble our efforts. 
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Church and World Problems as Others See Them 


Italy Mobilizes for War With Abyssinia. 
The Christian Century, February 20, 1935. 

The trouble with dictators is this—they cost too 
much. They come to power usually because the form 
of government which they displace is held to be waste- 
ful of the public energy and resources. But in the long 
run a dictatorship is likely to prove the most expen- 
sive kind of government on the market. The reason is 
obvious. A dictator must maintain a sense of national 
crisis in order to justify his dictatorship. Only the il- 
lusion of extraordinary necessity will keep the public 
in a state of mind content to see such vast power in 
the hands of one man or a little group of men. And 
crisis finally produces conflict—an expensive business. 
All of which is a somewhat abstract and roundabout 
way of approaching the discovery that Italy is in pro- 
cess of shipping huge reinforcements to Africa, where 
it is announced that she means to put an end to the 
troubles encountered by her outposts in dealing with 
Abyssinian attacks. Every line of the official an- 
nouncement made in Rome on February 11, however, 
betrays the cynical nature of the imperialist adventure 
on which Mussolini has embarked. To eall the mobili- 
zation of 250,000 troops ‘‘a purely defensive measure, 
intended only to strengthen our position along the bor- 
der,’’ is ridiculous. To say that this offensive is 
undertaken because of a skirmish in which five sol- 
diers are alleged to have been killed, but which had 
been kept from all public knowledge for twelve days, 
until the first troopships were at sea, is to reveal the 
flimsy nature of the pretext. And to admit that the 
alleged clash took place ‘‘south’’ of Ualual—a spot on 
all maps, except those put out by Italy since December, 
a hundred miles inside the Abyssinian border—is as 
much as to admit that the Italian policy is simply that 
of picking a fight, to be followed by an easy conquest 
of a rich territory. What it all amounts to is Musso- 
lini’s need for a smashing victory somewhere to justify 
his regime. Since the price for such a victory in Eu- 
rope is too high, he now seeks it at the expense of 
Ethiopia. But Italy, and perhaps all Kurope, may find 
that the price even in Ethiopia is higher than is now 
foreseen. 


Settling. the Religious Problem for Children. 
By Mary C. White. 


The Churchman, February 15, 1935. 


Thirty-six states in the Union require daily Bible 
reading in their public schools. How are the passages 
read and chosen? Is there an attempt to pick passages 
appropriate to the children’s problems or to the na- 
tional seasons or holidays about which the children are 
thinking? If passages are not chosen with thoughtful 
purposes what habits of thought will ‘the children 
eventually develop toward the Bible? 

To the Jewish child of the first century the Bible 
was his first text book. He knew it thoroughly, in 
spite of the fact that no part of it was written for 
children in the sense that books are written and pub- 
lished for them today. Nevertheless, he found in it 
something that caught his imagination and so have 
other children through the centuries. 

I shall never forget the apathetic attitude of my 
young son sitting next to me in church one day, change 
into excitement when tthe minister said, ‘‘I am going 
to read to you about a beautiful friendship between 
David and Saul.’’- Immediately the boy was alert and, 
fearing that I was as nearly asleep as he had been, 
he poked me and said, ‘‘You want to hear this. It’s 
going to be good; it’s about a friend of mine.’’ And 


last year on Good Friday another son hurried me from 
home to get to the church service on time so that he 
would not miss hearing read the story of Abraham 
and Isaac. I must confess that I had never realized 
that it was read every Good Friday, but he had and 
did not propose to miss it. 

A. second approach in this search for religious con- 
viction and culture that I would name, belongs to the 
field of worship materials, the hymns, the prayers, the 
rituals, the chorals; all those great mediums that have 
expressed through the ages the reachings out of man 
toward God. I should like my children to know many 
of these by heart as well as the stories of how they 
came to be written. 

Recently I asked a girl of thirteen in my church 
school class to memorize Kipling’s hymn, ‘‘ Father in 
heaven who lovest all.’’ I noticed she had a rather 
incredulous look on her face when I told her that she 
could find it in the hymnal. On questioning her, I 
found that she thought that I was joking. Kipling, 
the father of the Rickitickitavi story and originator of 
Mowgli and the elephants, writing for our hymnal! 
Impossible! On further questioning I found she 
thought that the hymnal had been written by a single 
person, sort of a ‘‘stodgy dried up man,’’ she de- 
scribed him, who had sat down and had written the 
entire volume through from the first hymn to the last. 
We had failed that child, we her church school teach- 
ers. She had missed out on a great opportunity for 
fellowship, that feeling of marching along a part of 
an endless band of crusaders. Doctors, lawyers, sol- 
diers, statesmen, members of the House of Parliament, 
authors, ministers, church school teachers, prisoners, 
these are the types of people that she would have met 
had she become acquainted with the our hymn writers. 

Jesus must have known by heart much of the worship 
material of His day. Again and again passages were 
on His lps guiding Him at the crossroads. Even on 
that last day as He hung on the cross tortured in 
body and spirit, was it not the words of a hymn writer 
that those who were near Him heard Him repeating to 
Himself? 


— 


The Hauptmann Trial. 
The Living Church, February 16, 1935. 
What are we to think of an entire nation that cen- 
ters its primary attention for over a month in a court- 
room where a man, guilty or innocent, is fighting for 
his hfe, almost single-handed, against not only a prose- 
cutor but a press and public determined to trap him 
at any cost? What are we to think of society women 
who go to this modern inquisition as to a social func-: 
tion, and wear at their necks reproductions of the kid- 
nap ladder that has been the chief bit of material evi- 
dence? What are we to think of the Rotary Club of 
Flemington that conceives of its civic service in terms 
of supplying ushers for the crowds attending the trial? 
What are we to make of a sensation-hungry public, 
that demands every gruesome detail, immediately and 
fully, so that the courthouse must be converted into a 
maze of telephone and telegraph wires, in order to 
carry the picture of the trial to the farthest corners 
of the country as rapidly as possible? What of the 
newspapers that pander to this perverted taste, and 
fill their columns with yards and yards of drivel and 
worse, by highly paid sports writers, novelists, erimi- 
nologists, astrologers and sob sisters of both sexe? 
What of the movies, taken and distributed in defiance 
of court order and common decency? 
Can it be that the public interest is truly aroused by 
(Continued on page 9.) 
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Some Greater Aspects of Christanity 


Part Three. 


The search for Reality has been going on almost, if 
not quite, since the beginning of history. The phi- 
losophers have sought for it with the clear recognition 
of the facts that there must be something underlying 
the mere outward appearance of things, but they have 
never been able to reach it. In modern times, Nat- 
ural Science has taken up the quest and has sought 
diligently to explore the universe on the one hand, 
and the atom on the other, hoping to understand them 
and their relation to man and human life. It would 
seem that the final result of this investigation is that, 
after all, Reality cannot be reached by the methods 
which natural science has devised to enable it to 
probe to the innermost secrets of Nature. 


A Remarkable Testimony. 


Professor Eddington, a leading authority in these 
matters, has this to say on this vitally Se anbewn sub- 
ject :—‘‘Briefly the position is this: We have learnt 
that the exploration of the external world by the 
methods of physical science, leads not to a concrete 
reality, but to a shadow world of symbols, beneath 
which those methods are unadaptable for penetrating.”’ 
Is there, then, no possibility of reaching that Reality 
for which this age-long search has been made, first 
by philosophy and in more modern times by Natural 
Science? Can we be content with mere sy mbols which 
simply bear witness to a hidden mystery which the 
ordinary means of knowledge are incapable of pene- 
trating? Professor Eddington goes on to say this, 
however :—‘‘Feeling that there must be more behind, 
we return to our starting point in human conscious- 
ness—the one center where more might become 
known.”’ (‘‘Secience and the Unseen World,’’ page 73.) 


The Spiritual World the Real World. 


We must turn, therefore, from the external world 
to the world within ourselves to find in human per- 
sonality the true medium through which we can come 
into contact and communion with Reality. This is 
doubtless because human personality has a spiritual 
basis, and is related more nearly and more permanently 
to the spiritual world within, rather than to the physi- 
eal world without. To the latter it belongs only tem- 
porarily, as a passing guest, whereas its real home 
and its abiding place for all eternity, is the spiritual 
world. If this be so, as we Christians believe, then 
the spiritual world is the ouly real world, as dlis- 
tinguished from the world of shadows, which Pro- 
fessor Eddington declares that Natural Science has 
discovered the physical world to be. It is because we 
belong more especially to the spiritual world that we 
share in its reality and we believe that, although that 
which is physical in our nature will pass away, our 
spiritual nature will persist and pass beyond death 
into a higher state of existence. We believe, too, as 
Christians, that we have the power and capacity to 
hold communion with The Supreme Reality, God Him- 
self, and that He holds communion with us through 
the presence of His Spirit within our souls. 
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Our Responsibility as Witnesses to the Truth. 


This belief and assurance on our part should lay 
upon us the obligation of proclaiming to the world 
the true and only pathway to Reality, through the Way 
appointed by God Himself, even through His Son, 
Jesus Christ, who Himself said:—‘‘I am the way . 
no man cometh unto the Father but by me.’’ There is 
another obligation which our position, as witnesses 
to this Truth lays upon us, that is, to take advantage 
of our privilege of access to God as our heavenly Father 
to seek for blessings for the enrichment of the world 
in which we live. The spiritual world must contain 
far greater and more wonderful treasures and of a far 
higher order than anything which nature can bestow 
upon us. St. Paul speaks of ‘‘the unsearchable riches 
of Christ,’’ as being accessible to the Christians of his 
own day and, therefore, to ourselves. He also says 
in the eighth chapter of his Epistle to the Romans :— 
“He that spared not His own Son but delivered Him 
up for us all, how shall He not with Him also freely 
give us all thines?’’ 


Our Relation to the Divine Resources. 


When St. Paul says that God having given His Son 
for our redemption will withhold nothing back from 
us which is really for our good, we have, as it were, 
the Divine resourees placed at our disposal for the 
bringing in of the Kingdom of God on earth. We, 
as Christians, owe it to humanity to make the fullest 
use of this great and glorious opportunity. What 
Natural Science has done for the world through the 
development of the resources of nature, is as nothing 
compared to what Christianity ean do for the world 
by developing to the fullest extent the resources of the 
spiritual world. There are certainly plenty of almost 
urgent invitations given by Christ Himself to make 
full use of all the resources which His coming into 
the world and His death upon the Cross have made 
accessible to us. For example, what could be more 
full of assurance than this:—‘‘Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, whatsoever ye shall ask the Father in my 
Name, He will give it you. Hitherto have ye asked 


nothing in my Name, Ask and ve shall receive, that 
your joy may be full.’’ 


Faith in Nature Versus Faith in Christ. 


The mighty works which are being done in the 
world today are being done not by Christian believers, 
but by the men of science, and it is because they have 
more faith in Nature than we Christians have in 
Christ and His Words of power. If Christianity is to 
be raised from its present prostrate position to the 
leadership of the world, it can only be brought about 
by its manifesting that it is in a position to bring forth 
from the spiritual world more power to bless man- 
kind than can be brought to pass by any other agency. 
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Church News of Virginia in the Eighteenth Century 


Mary F. Goodwin. 


We would feel quite dismayed if the historian of the 
future judged the Chureh and its works today from 
our daily newspapers. But in lieu of other sources, 
we may get something of a picture of the Church life 
in colonial times from the Virginia Gazettes of the 
eighteenth century, when restraint, rather than sen- 
sation, was the mark of a well-conducted paper. 

The Life of the Church in Virginia during the colo- 
nial period, which is often represented as barren, was 
filled with activities comparable in a s.nall way to 
those which occupy us today. It is a mistake to think 
the Church then had no live interest for her people. 
Ii had an intimate place in their lives. The great patri- 
otie festivals were celebrated here. How astonished we 
would be if the walls of our quiet country colonial 
churches could echo again the services which have 
taken place in them in the past—the Commination 
ritual, thundering out curses against the enemies of 
the State. We study about the ‘‘Thirty Years War,’’ 
“The War of Austrian Succession,’’ and so on, in 
school, but we forget that these were our wars, as 
they were Englands, and in our own churches prayers 
were offered for the success of the royal arms, and 
the confusion of the enemy. For many years the me- 
morial service on the anniversary of the Martyrdom 
of King Charles was held; prayers of thanks for the 
restoration of the royal family were offered, and then 
the petitioners to the Throne of Grace busied them- 
selves to limit the power of the throne of the Stuarts. 
The death of a sovereign in the far-off motherland 
called for a service of mourning and sorrow. Its 
gloom was dispersed, often on the same day, by the 
gorgeous pageantry of the celebration of accession of 
another ruler. Later, as the clouds of war gathered, 
the statesmen were called together for services of 
“*Prayer and Fasting.’’ Such services were frequently 
held in Bruton Church during the troubled days pre- 
ceding the Revolution. 

But it is of less stately things we would write; the 
more intimate happenings which we find chronicled 
in the Gazettes. 

Three times churches were advertised as having 
been robbed. 

‘June, 1746. Stolen out of the Angelica Chappel, 
Nottoway Parish, Isle of Wight County, the Commun- 
ion and Pulpit Cloths. They were made plain, of 
very fine purple in Grain Broad Cloth.’’ 

““May, 1752. Stolen out of Ware Church, Glouces- 
ter Co., last week, the Communion Table and Pulpit 
Cloths of Crimson velvet double laced with gold; also 
the surplice and Gown.’’ 

The church in York County suffered a similar dis- 
aster in 1770. 

‘The church in Charles Parish, York Co., was 
broken into and robbed of a damask Communion table 
‘eloth and napkin, a surplice and silver cup marked 
C+-P holding about three pints.’’ 

The obituaries of ministers range from a most ful- 
some eulogy to a bare notice of his passing, which 
leaves one wondering as to his popularity. In 1738, 
the Rev. John Skaife died. ‘‘He was a gentleman of 
affable and courteous Behavior, and was well beloved 
by his parishioners, among whom he exercised his sa- 
ered functions nearly 30 years with general approba- 
tion. 

- The Rev. William Robinson, Rector of Stratton- 
Major Parish, was “‘a gentleman much esteemed by all 
who, knew hims’fqsico bas ezeniqg cl asvs “lisse 
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In 1754, there was established, at the instance of 
the Rev. Thomas Dawson, Commissary of the Colony, 
the Widows and Orphans Fund, the only organization 
which survived the adjustment period after the revo- 
lutionary war, and which functioned in Virginia until 
it was absorbed in the work of the Pension System in 
1917. In making an appeal for this cause, at the open- 
ing of the Annual Convention, Mr. Dawson said, “‘Give 
me leave to recall to your most serious consideration 
the cause, the mournful cause, of the Widows and 
children of our deceased Brethren. Consider, I be- 
seech you, the lamentations and bitter woe of a widow 
and numerous offspring weeping over the remains of 
an indulgent Husband and tender parent, destitute 
of that maintenance which was acquired by the sweat 
of his studies, or accrued to them by the rights of his 
profession.’’ The results of this appeal was an annual 
sermon preached in the church at Williamsburg, at 
which time a collection was taken. The contributions 
were acknowledged yearly, and amounted to a tidy 
little sum. 


Ministers were wont to take advantage of special 
oceasions to preach on ‘‘timely’’ subjects. In 1771, 
‘fon the occasion of Mr. Thomas Nelson and his bride 
first attending service at the Church at Stratton-Major 
after their wedding, the Rev. Mr. Dunlap preached 
on Jacob and Rachel in his usual animated manner, 
and the subject was handled in a new and striking 
manner.’’ In 1772, ‘‘The Rev. Mr. Oglivie preached 
the funeral sermon on the occasion of the drowning of 
a boy, from the text, ‘It is the Lor¢,’ a discourse very 
well adapted to the melancholy occasion, and much ap- 
proved by the hearers.’’ 


Stratton-Major fell on evil times,.and had to sell 
her organ. ‘‘For sale: A church organ, which for ele- 
gance and sweetness of tone is inferior to none on the 
Continent. Cased in Mahogany, pipes gilt and the 
Imagery which adorns it striking and as large as life.’” 

Perhaps it was the success of the Widows and Or- 
phans Fund which turned the eyes of ‘‘appealers’’ to 
Virginia, and the precedent has never been broken. 
In 1766, and again in 1768, the Governor asked the 
Chureh people for funds for the sufferers in Montreal 
where disastrous fires had twice almost wiped out 
that little city. The response was liberal, and the 
governor later thanked the donors for their generosity. 
Dr. Witherspoon, the president of Princeton, then Nas- 
sau College, visited Williamsburg in 1769, and spoke 
in behalf of ‘‘the College of Nassau at Princeton’’ in 
the Capitol yard, there being no house in town large 
enough to accommodate the crowd. ‘‘Upwards of sixty 
pounds was raised for such a benevolent purpose.’’ 

Whitfield, the friend of Wesley, preached twice in 
Bruton Church, and other visiting divines were heard 
there. But later, when the feeling between the Estab- 
lished Church and others became more acute, these 
itinerants preached out of doors. In Norfolk, in 1772, 
‘All the ladies and nearly every order of people here 
are become proselytes to Methodism :—I dare say there 
were nearly 3,000 people to hear Mr. Pilmore on Sun- 
day in the fields. They flock to him from every quar- 
ter and invite him to preach in every neighborhood.’” 

And so we see from the daily press of the eighteenth 
century, that the Church played an important part 
in the life of the people. While much of it seems 


crude to us today, it is the same Church. __. 
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through its personal, appeal to individuals. Ww 
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Changing Scenes 


Rt. Rev. James E. Freeman, D. D., LL. D., D. C. L., Bishop of Washington. 


Life is kaleidoscopic, it is ever changing. 
so constituted that we normally seek for variety. 
Without it life grows stale and uninteresting. From 
youth to age Micawber-like we are seeking for new 
things to turn up. Im its truer sense life itself is an 
adventure. It is a perpetual becoming. The con- 
stantly recurring changes leave their marks upon us 
' and our lives eventually become records of the transi- 
’ tions and crises through which we have passed. 

In reading the story of the lives of the good and 
’ the great we can readily mark the outstanding events 
that have molded and shaped their characters and 
given them their peculiar distinction. The brief an- 
nal that contains the story of the life of Jesus dis- 
¢loses the readiness with which He accepted the chang- 
ing experiences in His brief life. He might have lived 
in the quiet of the hill-town of Nazareth and from it 
made those great statements that have given Him the 
foremost place among the world’s great teachers. 
There was no evidence of restlessness in His career, but 
a marked desire to spread His message in the cities, 
. towns and villages which He visited from time to time. 

On one oceasion, at the conclusion of a memorable 
utterance, where He was left alone with His disciples, 
as the evening approached, ‘‘He saith unto them, let 
‘us pass over unto the other side.’? Taking a small 
boat He ventured forth upon a quiet lake, but sud- 
_denly, ‘‘There arose a great storm, and the wind and 

the waves beat into the ship.’’ Confused. and fright- 
_ened, the disciples found Him ‘‘in the hinder part of 
the ship asleep on the pillow.’’ Amazed at His un- 
concern, they awoke Him, saying unto Him: ‘‘ Master, 
carest Thou not that we perish?’’ Unperturbed, we 
read that, ‘‘He arose, and rebuked the wind and said 
unto the sea, Peace be still, and the wind ceased and 


We are 
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there was a great calm, 

It is clearly evident from the record that the pur- 
pose in taking these disciples out upon the lake to 
cross over unto the other side was designed to give 
them a fresh demonstration, not only of His power, 
but of their security while in His company. It was 
doubtless one of the great experiences of their lives, 
and served to give them a finer demonstration of His 
prevailing power and care for them. It was an evi- 
dence of His deep and affectionate concern for the well- 
being of those who appealed to His consistent care and 
protection. 

As we enter a year with its unknown and untried 
pathways, as we face what may. be fulfilled hopes or 
bitter disappointments, it is a source of sustaining 
comfort to feel that we may venture forth in the as- 
surance that His companionship and friendship will 
not fail us in the crises of life; that, come what may, 
we have His Promise that He will never leave us nor 
forsake us. Our expressed beliefs may be crude and 
simple, but it is characteristic of most of us to hold 
that we are kept by the power of God. 

It is with this belief that we venture forth upon 
the new experiences that lie ahead, trusting and hop- 
ing that, come what may, we shall be sustained and 
strengthened for every test that may be laid upon us. 
Such a belief will enable us to meet trials and bitter 
disappointments, and to face them with stout hearts 
and obedient wills. 

Thus we venture forth to the other side, with hope- 
ful expectations and supreme confidence in His keep- 
ing power. Greater than self-reliance is God-reliance. 
There is something fine and reassuring in that ancient 
promise: “‘I, the Lord thy God, will hold thy right 
hand, saying unto thee, ‘fear not, I will help thee’.’’ 


“Theophilus Attacks Matassen” 


By the Rev. Louis Tucker, D. D. 


The title is from a rather dull Church History and 

.t is quoted here because neither you nor I know who 

Theophilus was, nor who nor where was Metassen. 

Yet Theophilus, in his own day, was much more im- 

portant than we are now for he got himself mentioned 

in history, which neither you nor I are likely to 

achieve; and his will and his passions were probably 

stronger than ours, for we have no uncontrollable wish 

to attack anybody. Even Metassen was probably 

more alive than we are now, if fright or fury make 

for intensity of living. The whole thing was once 

utterly, tensely, glowingly important; and now we 

know nothing at all about it except the names. We 

could, of course, find out more, for libraries abound 
and books of reference are large and many; but the 

interesting thing in the incident is that it is not now 

important enough for us to look it up. It shook the 

world once, at least enough to shake its way into a 
-history ; and now it is forgotten. Metassen was a per- 
son or a place; but Theophilus was certainly a person 

of like passions with ourselves, and. abler. Now, 

stripped to the bare bones of utter ignorance, the one 

important question about him is, Did he act honestly, 
kindly and bravely? You and I do not care which 
won, Metassen or Theophilus. We do not care what 
was the cause of the attack, except that, from our 
‘knowledge of mankind, we judge that, whatever it 
was, it was probably inadequate. The only shadow 
of interest.in the whole matter, for us, is the manner 
of it. Was oP Keophilis wise, jtst ‘and ‘kindly, or was 
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he cruel, fault-finding and self-satisfied? Impartial 
Death measures with equal tread the graves of simple 
peasants and great kings and gives to each six feet 
of good, green earth and all eternity; and all of inter- 
est, now, even to themselves, about their lives here is, 
were they kind and penitent or hard and cruel? 

Stripped to the bare bones of a perfect knowledge, 
is not that all that God cares about any of us? If 
the immense blue dome of Harth’s vast sky turned 
to a funeral bell and tolled for anyone of us, what 
more could it toll now than, ‘‘Cruel, Impenitent,’’ or 
‘“Merciful, Repentant?’’ It is not necessary we suc- 
ceed in what we undertake. You and I do not care 
whether Theophilus succeeded. It is not necessary 
we be wise. You and I think it rather probable The- 
ophilus was foolish. Most attacks are. If he were 
kind and humble in his heart or if he were harsh, 
stubborn, proud, impenitent—concerning that we care 
and nothing else. What more, among the monumental 
years that from the drifting dust of centuries rear 
their forgotten glories, could catch, or needs to catch, 
our glance than that? 

So, too, concerning us and this keen life which races 
in our veins and flashes round us and seems to us so 
utterly important—the matter of it is of small con- 
cern, the manner is the only thing that matters. This 
is good news; for we cannot control the matter of our 
lives; at least, not fully. Riches:and: poverty, sickness 
and health, even happiness and unhappiness, are larvely 

(Continued on page 9.) 
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The Friends of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine 


Address of Bishop Manning at Inaugurating Services 


This service, in which we are taking part, is one of 
great importance in the history and progress of the 
Cathedral, for we are inaugurating a Society to be 
known as ‘‘The Friends of the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine,’’ and we are gathered here to ask God’s 
blessing upon this undertaking. 

This Society, which .we are now forming, and in 
which many of you have already enrolled yourselves, 
has three principal purposes. 

First, its purpose is to enlist and enroll a great 
company of men, women and children who see the 
splendid vision of this Cathedral and realize what its 
erection means to the cause of Religion in our city 
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The Sanctuary. 


and country, and who will thus feel that they are in 
personal relation with the Cathedral and have a direct 
share in its influence and work. 

Every one who is on the roll of this Society will 
have the right to feel this no matter where he may 
‘live, no matter what may be his other religious inter- 
ests, and though, perhaps, he may only occasionally 
be able to come here. 

Second. The influence of this Cathedral as a Witness 
for Religion is already felt throughout our country 
and in other lands and the purpose of this Society is 
to make known still more widely and generally all 
that this great Cathedral represents, its aims and 
ideals, its missionary power as a witness for Christ 
and His Gospel, its spiritual influence on the multi- 
tudes who visit it from far and near, its appeal to 


people of all kinds and of all religious views as 
shown by the records week by week in its Visitors’ 
Book, and the influence of its magnificent architec- 
ture from the standpoint of culture, of art and edu- 
cation, as well as of religion. 


You, who are enrolled in this Society, are asked to 
bear your part in making known the message and the 
mighty influence of this Cathedral and in showing 
the vision of it to others. And to stimulate and keep 
strong your own interest you will receive its litera- 
ture and its reports of progress, and you will be in-- 
vited each year on an appointed day to join in a 
special pilgrimage to the Cathedral to see and hear 
what has been accomplished, and to join in prayer 
for God’s blessing upon our further efforts. 


Third, the formation of this Society will give op- 
portunity to all by an annual gift of any amount, 
large or small, to have a personal share in all that 
the Cathedral stands for, and the funds thus received 
will, we hope, be a great help in the carrying on of the 
work. The use of the funds thus received is not re- 
stricted, but they are needed at this time for the main- 
tenance of the work of the Cathedral and of the dig- 
nity and beauty of its worship. 

As you know, there is no debt on this great building, 
tor which we are deeply thankful, but our endowment 
funds, which we were most careful to provide for main- 
tenance, have suffered, as all endowment funds have 
in this financial depression. The money that we spent 
we have in these granite walls which will stand for- 
ever, the money that we saved we have lost in part, 
through depreciation of the investments, which is a 
striking reminder ‘of the uncertainty of all treasure 
laid up on earth. And so we need funds for main- 
tenance. : 

Our great Nave, one of the noblest in any Cathedral 
in the world, stands now complete, but it cannot be 
opened for use until our funds for maintenance are 
considerably increased. The gifts received from this 
Society will be applied towards this. Membership in 
‘“The Friends of the Cathedral’’ does not depend upon 
the amount contributed. The smallest annual gift en- 
titles one to membership in the Society, but at the same 
time we must hope for large and generous gifts from 
those able to make such gifts, if our funds are to be 
sufficiently increased to enable us to open our glorious 
Nave, which now stands ready and waiting to be 
brought into use. 


You, who are enrolled as Friends, will, I know, feel 
it a privilege to stand in this relation to the Cathe- 
dral, for it is an undertaking in which we may all 
feel a deep satisfaction and a just pride. You and I 
did not inaugurate this vast enterprise. More than 
sixty years ago this Cathedral project was initiated. 

We are carrying out the vision of those who went 
before us. It is our privilege to build on their foun- 
dations and to have part in the erection of the greatest 
House of Prayer and Worship in our land, and the 
greatest of all the Gothic Cathedrals in the world. 


This is the undertaking of which you are the en- 
rolled and enlisted Friends. I ask you to give it your 
strong support and to invite others, all with whom 
you have influence, to join with us and so make this 
Society of the Friends of the Cathedral a great power 


in the maintenance and carrying forward of this noble. i" 


undertaking in the name of God and of Religion. __ 
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Anthem, ‘‘The Pilgrim Pavement.’’ 


Can you hear adown the future, 
Echoes of a moving throng 
Treading down the Pilgrim Pavement 
In procession, millions strong? 

Can you see their rapt expression, 
Do you hear the choral beat 

Of their pilgrim song and psalter, 
Can you mark their sandalled feet 
Slow advancing to the altar, 
Toward the candles tall and white; 
Toward the focal point of worship, 
Where the Pavement leads to Light. 
Restless feet, returning weary 

From dim avenues of care, 

From a vast dissatisfaction, 

To the vaster aisles of prayer. 
Entering with steps that falter 

Or that forward surge apace, 
Seeking, finding, strength and solace 
Where the Pavement leads to Grace. 


Pilgrim Pavement, you are winding 
Through the dusty hills of Time, 
With the flow of a great river 
Curving in majestic rhyme, 

In a long continuation 

Of a pathway lone and far, 

Ages since, gold-paved and fashioned 
By the bright Judaean star. 

Through dark ages unbelieving, 
Through embattled years of war, 

You have borne your pilgrims onward 
Where the holy Mysteries are. 

Here have men beheld the vision, 
Touched the seamless robe of Him, 
Heard, with ears unsealed, the singing 
Of the plumed seraphim. 
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On your stones have saints and sinners 
Kings and paupers travelling met, 
Only here may men as brothers, 
Rank and age and race forget. 
Kneeling in united worship, 

Here, at last, the great assent, 

Here the full, the one solution, 

Of the world’s entanglement. 
Pilgrim Pavement, you are stretching 
Not across these stones alone, 

3ut where’er there stands an altar 
Where Christ waiteth for His own. 


? 


O presence ever waiting! 

O Rose of Sharon there! 
Shedding your balm forever 

On human grief and gare. 

O mystical renewal 

Of forces lost and spent, 

O touch of Love supernal, 
All-healing Sacrament. 

O changing wheaten wafer 

That veils the changeless One! 

O chalice of the Living Grape 
Still lay Thy Grace upon 

The lips that here will see Thee 
Through ages yet to be 

The Pilgrims who since Bethlehem 
In faith have searched for Thee. 


This hymn, ‘*The Pilgrim Pavement,’’ was specially 
written by Mrs. Wiliam Ordway Partridge for the 
dedication of the Pavement in the Nave of the Cathe- 
dral on Sunday, March 11, 19384. It has been set to 
music by Dr. R. Vaughn Williams and appropriately 
is sung for the first time in this Cathedral to which it 
is dedicated. 


* ad * 


THEOPHILUS ATTACKS METASSEN. 
(Continued from page 7.) 


beyond our own power. We plan one thing and we 
achieve another. But the whole manner of our earthly 
lives is all our own to do with as we will. We can be 
penitent, kind, admit mistakes, and try to do things 
better; or we can be proud, hard, self-confident and 
reckless of most others. We think mistakenly the 
second brings success in worldly things; but even if 
it did it would be worthless, for success does not mat- 


_ter. When the Recording Angel writes our deeds, sum- 


marized to a sentence, he will say. in a language harsh 
as our own, ‘‘He was unkind and died impenitent,’’ or 
else, in some celestial dialect past our deciphering, 
‘“Merciful always and, for his mistakes, humbly re- 
pentant!’’ 


* * a 


CHURCH AND WORLD PROBLEMS. 
(Continued from page 4.) 


a desire to see justice done? If so, ’twere laudable in- 
deed. But the evidence does not support that finding. 
The public is interested in the Hauptmann trial, not be- 
cause of a desire that justice be done, but because it is 
a spectacle that appeals to the innate morbidity of all 
of us. The appeal is of the same calibre as that which, 
until a hundred years ago, made the public execution 
a gala event. Nowadays, we have grown softer and 
more squeamish. We don’t like the sight of blood, so 
our spectacle is the trial and not the execution, though 
the yellow press follows the convicted criminal to his 
death agonies and reports them in detail whenever it 
ean. 
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THE WOMAN’S AUXILIARY 


More or Less Permanent Preparation for 
National Defense? 

The answer lies within the enlisted personnel. Sup- 
pose we were preparing for war, do you think that 
we would consider a few weeks sufficient time in which 
to recruit and supply for service the fairly well-dis- 
ciplined reserves of the Army and Navy and Marine 
Corps? Yet, that is just what we try to do as Chris- 
tian people in our war against the world, the flesh and 
the devil. 

This is the pre-Lenten Season—only a few days left 
for preparation before the great siege is on. Who will 
be the victor and why? 

At this time of the year, when we have somewhat 
recovered from the January bills and the orgy we 
have made of Christmas, we have usually planned to 
attend the Conference on National Defense. This 
Conference is called anually by patriotic societies and 
held in the Nation’s Capital, for the particular pur- 
pose of spreading information in regard to the status 
of our National Defense, or lack of the same! We 
go home filled with statistics, which generally get so 
mixed up en route that the prominent speakers would 
hardly recognize their brain children, and we wonder 
what can be done about it all. It seems so necessary 
and yet so hopeless to keep on in the same old way— 
taxing, building, destroying—for years on end! Is it 
any wonder that the Communist says to us, ‘“‘ You have 
had 1900 years to establish a Christian Civilization— 
what have you done about it?’’ 

It occurs to me at the moment, out of the clear blue 
sky of hope and trust, that we Christian people can 
do something about everything, if we so prepare our- 
selves that we are fit for the fray, and our ears at- 
tuned to the Bugler’s eall. 

Let us use this next week in prayerful preparation 
for Lent, so that, during that quiet penitential season, 
our natural resources may so develop through constant 
service under our spiritual Christian leaders that we 
may be found acceptable recruits for the Army of God. 
Our training camp may best be held right in our own 
hearts and homes, the regulation equipment is ours for 
‘the asking. 

We are great people for saying what we would do if 
we had the chance. Remember this, in this pre-Lenten 
season—we have the big chance that so many millions 
have not had and what will we do with it this event- 
ful year? ; 

Let us give our leaders and our loyalties a ‘‘new 
deal’’ and use this sacred season to put to rout the 
pitiful passions that destroy us, and resolve to spend 
the forty days of Lent in building up our defenses in 
the image of God, that they may be found to be per- 
manent in structure and international in scope. These 
are gilt-edge securities that do not tarnish by daily use, 
and the value of which does not diminish in times of 
depression. 

Japan is our subject for study during Lent—so is it 
the subject for Press War seares. Each of us has a 
responsibility on this subject. If you cannot attend 
an interesting study class, take the initiative and 
form a reading circle and meet once a week and dis- 
cuss and exchange your books over a cup of tea, and 
be prepared to accept your own responsibility regard- 
ing Japan and Orientals in America! Shall it be War 
or Peace? The answer lies with you. 

The Garden Club of America goes to Japan this sum- 
mer. 
they could,.take, if, those delegates who.are Hpiseo- 
palians, would use their opportunity to studysJapan 
from a Christian standpoint during this Lenten season! 
Do we not owe Japan something permanently good in 


What a wonderful message of understanding , 
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exchange for the pleasure they will so gladly give us? 
lf we could put into their hearts a recognition of the 
desire we women feel for Peace and Good-will among 
men, we would have fertilized the soil for a larger anu 
deeper planting and an abundant harvest of those pe- 
rennials worthy of permanent cultivation. 

if we would have a triumphant Easter, let us sin- 
cerely endeavor to become prepared to promote those 
things that may be of permanent value to our nation 
and to the world. 

The Church is calling on her reserves—the zero hour 
is now. No one else can answer to our name when 
the roll call is sounded. Therefore, let us be ready 
to sing out with gusto a cheery, ‘‘Here am J, Lord; 
use me!’’ 

E.. Wee 


Detroit, Michigan.: Parish Educational Secretaries 
cf the Diocesan Woman’s Auxiliary in the Metropoli- 
tan Detroit area met with Mrs. Wm. L. Yorrance, 
newly-elected Educational Secretary of the Auxiliary, 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, February 26, for an Educa- 
tional Institute. 

The Institute opened at 11 A. M., with an address 
on ‘‘ Ways and Methods of Conducting Study Groups,’’ 
by Mrs. Torrance. A discussion followed the address. 
Luncheon was served, following which the Ven. Leon- 
ard P. Hagger, Archdeacon of the Diocese, talked on 
‘‘Tmpressions of Modern Japan.’’ 

From two until three, there followed a presentation 
of the study books, ‘‘Japan’’ and ‘‘ Orientals in Amer- 
ica,’’? by Mrs. F. W. Baeslack, and various phases of 
the Bible by Mrs. Otey R. Berkeley. At three a dra- 
matization, ‘‘Japan,’’ 
tion of Mrs. Armond Cassil. 


Harrisburg, Pa.: The Devotional Committee of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary of the Diocese of Harrisburg, Mrs. 
Wyatt Brown, chairman, is undertaking a pre-Lenten 
campaign to arouse renewed interest and stimulate 
church attendance throughout the diocese. One fea- 
ture of the campaign involves cooperation with the 
Forward Movement, especially the distribution of the 
Lenten pamphlet, ‘‘Discipleship.’’ 

A Junior Branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary has 
been organized in the Diocese of Harrisburg. Eighty 
representatives from parishes in the diocese attended 
a meeting of St. Stephen’s Cathedral, Harrisburg. Mrs. 
Harry Fitch, Milheim, Pa., a communicant of St. 
John’s, Bellefonte, was elected chairman of the Junior 
Branch. Miss Sallie Dean, provincial director of Jun- 
ior Women’s Work, and provincial representative on 
the National Executive Board; Mrs. Wyatt Brown; 
Mrs. William Rote, Laneaster, Diocesan Director of 
the Church Periodical Club; Mrs. James Spotts, Lan- 
caster; and Mrs. Lesley McCreath, President of the 
Cathedral Chapter of the Woman’s Auxiliary, ad- 
dressed the meeting. 


Records. 


Province of Washington: One diocese in the Province 
reports that there is a branch of the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary in every parish. Are there others with this. 
record? 


How many parish branches in your diocese report 


a blue box in the hands of every woman? 


How many parish. branches in your diocese.report = ~~ 
every woman an active member of the Woman’s Muks haat 
sipaty? oot aon 
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REV. STAMO S. SPATHEY, Editor. 


HE HARMONY OF THE EONS: By Bugene Charles 
Callaway. Cloth. Pp. 370. Published by. the au- 
thor, Box 1875, Atlanta, Georgia. Price, $1. 


Thoughtful people, Christian and otherwise, are begin- 
ning to realize that the Christianizing of the world is be- 
yond the power of the Christian Church. The greatest mis- 
sionary century closed in 1900, with four hundred millions 
more heathen than at its beginning, to say nothing of the 
pagans in so-called Christian lands. 

‘Has not the Church erred in its calculations? 
Word of God assure us of the result thus sought? 
be teachable and reasonable as to this question. Mr. Calla- 
way designs to illumine our minds. He shows just what 
our Lord and the Apostles regarded as the meaning of 
this ‘“‘age’’ (dispensation). The divine filing cabinet (so to 


speak) needs looking over and our author seeks to assist 
us to this end. 


Does the 
Let us 


Why did our Lord Jesus in the synagogue in Nazareth 
close His reading of Isaiah 61:1-3, with the words, ‘‘To 
preach the acceptable year of the Lord,’’ and add, ‘This 
day is this Scripture fulfilled in your ears?” Because He 
was dwelling upon the dispensation He was then to in- 
augurate. “The day of vengeance of our God’’, which fol- 
lows in the prophecy, had not, and has not, yet arrived. 

He dared to predict fearful times ere the close, not of 
the world, but of the eon in which we live. ‘‘Men’s hearts 
failing them for fear and for looking after those things 
which are coming on the earth” (Luke 21:25-29, 34-36). 
Was a converted world in His vision as He pathetically 
questioned, ‘““‘“When the Son of Man cometh, shall He find 
the Faith” (Luke 18:8)? The Apostolic testimony agrees 
with this perspective. See 1 Tim. 4:1; 2 Tim. 3:1-5; 
2 Peter 3:3-9. The entire book of the Revelation accords 
with this outlook. This is not because our Lord is not able. 


_ But because He had not intended the Church should accom- 


plish what the Church has thought was to be its worn. 
The universal reign of righteousness is not within the 
province of the Church to bring to pass, save as it reaches 
and brings to its Lord the souls it has the authority to 
enlighten. It should and must stand for righteous living 
and Christ-like character, of course. 


A confirmatory and satisfactory Scriptural revelation as 
to Mr. Callaway’s contention lies in the decision of James, 
the brother of our Lord, who presided at the Council of 
Jerusalem. In the light of concurrent predictions, the 
plan of God during the present age is to take out, of the 
Gentiles a people for His name; and then to rebuild “the 
tabernacle of David, which is fallen down’’ (Acts 15:12-18). 
Observe that the Nunc Dimittis of Simeon (Luke 2:32) 
declares our Lord to be “a light to lighten the:Gentiles 
and to be glory of Thy people Israel.’’ Our Lord mentions 
the times of the Gentiles as having a close (Luke 21:24). 
St. Paul writes of the completion of the era of the Gen- 
tiles (Romans 11:25). Let every devout and contempla- 
tive student of God’s Word read with sympathy the entire 
eleventh of Romans and discern the perspective of what, 
whén the ‘fullness of the Gentiles be come in,’’ God in- 
tends to do. There is coming, must come, a dispensation 
when His own race will see Him and acknowledge His 
sovereignty. Compare Matt. 23:37-39 with Zech. 12:10 and 
then pass on to the exultant paen of Isaiah 25:9. 


‘We have before our eyes the portraiture of this very 
dispensation which will follow that in which we are living. 
What is the meaning of the Russian and German persecu- 
tion which has driven thousands of Jews to the land of 
Abraham? Consider that until 1835, but three hundred 
Jews were permitted to live within the confines of Jerusa- 
lem. Now in the holy city and its environs close to one 
hundred thousand dwell. Was it a mere fickle wind of 
the goddess Chance that England, always friendly to the 
ancient race, should have been chosen by the League of 
Nations to hold the mandate of Palestine? How comes it 


that the soil, but recently pronounced arid and waste, 


sterile and impossible, is now producing citrous fruits of 
superlative grade; and grapes as well, luscious and abound- 
ing? Even the Dead Sea promises to be a health resort; 
while its bosom is said to embrace fabulous wealth. Why 
should Palestine be the only land where there is no unem- 
ployment? , If we hayé' no: answer, God has. 398 8 

Because the Church, in the fourth century departed from 
the dictu py of {he Fathers, “Distinguish the, parece 
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Scriptures will harmonize,’’ confusion has resulted; and 
we have become accustomed to receiving what God did not 
deliver. We use the term “General resurrection’? in a 
jumbled sense. There is a general resurrection mentioned 
in Revelation 20:11-18, where ‘the rest of the dead’’ who 
had no part in the first resurrection stand before God for 
judgment. And they are judged according to their works. 
This is not a place for exegesis of this passage. Its men- 
tion suggests, however, the recognition of other clearly 
stated premises of that first resurrection, to which a select 
class, according to our Lord, are able to attain (Luke 14: 
14; 20:35). Tregelles, the acknowledge authority in vue.8 
last century, speaks of Daniel 12:2, as “It is clearly not a 
general resurrection. It is ‘many from among’.” This 
accords with St. Paul’s soulful striving for a part in the 
“out-resurrection from among the dead” (Greek of Phil. 
3:10,11). Our Lord certainly meant this in John 5:25-29. 
The hour that then was, witnessed the raisings of the three, 
but they were nof resurrections. Lazarus, the maid, and 
the son of the widow, were again subject to death. If in 
verse 27, He could claim that the Father gave Him au- 
thority to execute judgment, then undoubtedly, He is the 
One who sits upon the great white throne of Revelation 
20:11. This judgment speaks not of grace; it is according 
to human works. Hence, they that have done good, or they 
that done evil are embraced. And also, the presence of 
the Book of Life, indicates that there may be those who 
shall stand the keen scrutiny of that assize. 


So that, as there are two stated resurrections, there is 
not one general judgment. The saints who have stood the 
fire of purification in the refinement of their life here, will 
be manifested at the bema of Jesus Christ, after the trans- 
lation of the saints recorded in 1 Thess. 4:13-18. See 
2 Cor. 5:1-10, also. This tribunal, if not for sin; but re- 
wards for service. 


There is a judgment of the living nations and on the 
earth when our Lord comes in His glory to sit upon His 
throne. Any Greek scholar will attest to the use of the 
word ethnos in Matt. 25:31. And there is, as we have al- 
ready noted, the judgment of the great white throne. So 
that, the inquiring student will find three judgments indi- 
cated in the Word of God. 


I have gone to this length, transgressing the limits of my 
review space, to whet your appetite for Mr. Callaway’s 
masterly presentation of this challenging truth. There 
may be those who are indolent; or indifferent in this pur- 
suit; but great is the pity that any should shrink from 
acquiring the secret of God (Ps. 25:14). 


Here is a book, packed with substantial textual mate- 
rial, drawn with skill for us from the Word of God, corre- 
lating the different dispensations in a harmonized whole of 
purpose, and with a winsome appeal. Every page gleams 
with light and inspiration. It is a library of choice infor- 
mation, for the unbelievable price of one dollar (3870 
pages), because the author is sacrificing his own financial 
interests in his zeal to put over to you what he believes 
to be ‘“‘the truth as the truth is in Jesus.” Though you 
will not agree, possibly, with all of his conclusions, you 
will be the richer in spiritual wealth for following him. 
And you will thank him, 


Kenneth Mackenzie. 


IFT AND REWARD BIBLES, Containing Forty-seven 
(® Exquisite Pictures: By E. S. Hardy. Published by 

Collins’ Clear-Type Press, 15 East Twenty-sixth St., 
New York. 


Helps to Bible Study: The helps, covering the general 
needs of the student, add much to the value of this Bible. 
Maps are in color and all numerals are in plain Arabic. 
Names of Books and chapter numbers are printed in bold 
type at outside page corners, thus making the findings of 
any passage quick and easy. 


$1991 HC. Genuine leather, flexible overlapping covers, 
red under gold edges, gold titles, headbands and ribbon 
marker. $2.75. S1989HC. Soft fine grain Persianette, over- 
lapping covers, red under gold edges, gold titles, head- 
bands and ribbon marker. $2. S1901HC. Soft fine grain 
Persianette, limp covers, not overlapping, round corners, 
gold edges, gold titles, headbands and ribbon marker. $1.75. 
S19001%,HC. Blue cloth, blue edges, gold titles, pictorial 
jacket, headbands and marker, containing only 16 illustra- 
tions, $1.25. Size, seven and one-quarter by four and one- 
half by one and one-eighth inches. 


“Most convenient size to carry to your Bible Class. Also | 
‘not’ too largeito include in your travelling case. General — 
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WHY THE CHURCH KEEPS LENT. 
AY. P. S. L, Program. 

Leader: Members of other Churches 
often wonder why we keep Lent. They 
also wonder why we do not have ‘“Re- 
vivals’”’ as they do, or at least as often 
as they. The answer to both questions 
is the same. It is that each year we 
have a season of spiritual awakening 
at a set time. This season we call 
“Lent.” It is the forty days before 
Easter. In our program this evening 
we have four short scenes. For the first 
of these we are to picture ourselves in 
Ephesus in the year 93, or sixty years 
after the Crucifixion. There are three 
characters as follows: 

1. St. John the Apostle; 2. Bishop 
Polycarp of Ephesus, of him tradition 
says that he was the child whom Jesus 
set.in the midst of the Apostles. 3. Iren- 
aeus, a small boy of whom many things 
are told in later life. All are seated in 
the home of St. John. They have been 
talking when Irenaeus interrupts. 


Scene I, in Ephesus. Time, 93 A. D. 


St. John: So Jesus on the seashore 
Himself cooked us fish so that when we 
came in from our fishing we could eat 
and be filled. 

Irenaeus: That is a wonderful story, 
Apostle John. It reminds me that next 
Saturday a group of us boys of the 
Church wish to have a picnic on the 
seashore. They have asked me to ask 
if it may be possible for you, Apostle 
John, and you, Bishop Polycarp, to 
come out and tell us of Jesus on the 
seashore. 

Bishop Polycarp: But Irenaeus, you 
ean not have a picnic on the Saturday 
before Haster. 

Irenaeus: Why can’t we have a pic- 
nic then? Surely Easter is a feast day. 

Polyearp: Perhaps you will remem- 
ber it better if the Apostle John him- 
self tells you what happened then to 
the dear Christ, the feel of whose hands 
on my head, and of whose arms about 
my body, I sometimes fancy I still feel, 
though it was more than sixty vears 
since I felt them. 

St. John: It was just sixty years agu 
next Thursday that Jesus celebrated the 
Passover with us, His Twelve Disciples. 
After supper He took bread and brake 


it, and said: “Take eat, This is my 
body which is broken for you.’ We 
wondered what He meant by it. But 


that night we began to understand, 
when He was arrested and taken before 
the High Priest. There we saw them 
scourge Him until the cruel thongs bit 
deep into His fiesh, until it was broken 
and the blood flowed out. Later they 
took Him before Pilate and Pilate 
caused Him to be scourged again. Then 
the crown of thorns broke the flesh of 
His forehead, and the nails pierced his 
hands and feet. Then the spear broke 
His side. At three o’clock in the after- 
noon He died upon the cross. So every 
year on the day after the Passover, we, 
who fullowed the Master, have grieved 
and fasted for the forty hours when 
Jesus was dead, until He rose again on 
Easter morning. So I beg that you 
and your comrades will not make a 
feast of the time our Saviour lay in the 
tomb, but will put off your party until 
after Easter, when we celebrate His 
Resurrection. 
Irenaeus: 


Surely, Apostle, we will 


We just had not thought 
what a day it was. 
Exeunt. 
Leader: A few years after this, Poly- 


put it off. 


carp sent Pothinus to France to be- 
come the first Bishop in that country. 
When he died Irenaeus became Bishop 
in his place. In our next scene we see 
Bishop Irenaeus as a very old man, 
the chief Bishop ot the French. tke 
is visiting in Alexandria in Egypt. His 
hosts are the family of a boy named Ori- 
gen. Origen’s father had recently be- 
come a martyr. Origen himself was 
later to become a great Church leader. 

The Mother of the boy makes the 
third person in this scene. 

HXxeunt. 


Scene II, in Alexandria. Time 195 A. D. 

Mother: Origen, you have often been 
told the story of how Jesus set a little 
child in the midst of the Disciples ana 
said: ‘‘Except ye become as a little 
child ye shall not enter the Kingdom 
of Heaven.’’ Bishop Irenaeus was just 
telling me that when he was a little 
boy he knew that same child. For he 
grew up to be Bishop Polycarp of 
Smyrna. He also knew and talked with 
the Apostle St. John. 

Origen: That was wonderful. Bishop 
Irenaeus, I wonder it you could tell me 
something about St. John and Bishop 
Polycarp 

Irenaeus: Certainly, when I was a 
little boy, I once wanted to go on a 
picnic on Saturday of Holy Week. But 
St. John told Bishop Polyearp and me 
how in Ephesus we always kept the 
forty, hours tromss) Po My toma aie 
that Jesus lay in the tomb, as a fast 
in memory of Him who was dead for us 
in those hours. I will never forget his 
telling of how Jesus suffered for us. 

Origen: But, Mother, we keep from 
Monday atter Palm Sunday until 
Easter as a fast. Why do we do this, 


“if St. John only kept forty hours? 


Mother: I think I will 
Irenaeus tell us. 
Bishop? 

Irenaeus: Of course. As both of you 
know, the government has often per- 
secuted us Christians. Thus fifteen 
years ago in my own city of Lyons, 
they killed many, putting them in red- 
hot iron chairs, exposing them to wild 
beasts and burning many at the stake. 

Origen: Yes, they killed my father, 
you know. They were all very brave. 

Irenaeus: !Yes, they were, for Christ 
gave them strength. But what I started 
to say was that, because of the perse- 
cutions, people could not travel much 
between the churches, so that different 
customs grew up in France from what 
they had in Asia Minor, and different 
in Egypt, from either of them. For 
each Bishop makes rules for his own 
diocese. 


Origen: I understand that. 
do we keep all of Holy Week? 

Irenaeus: That is your custom in 
Egypt. It began with the idea that 
the last week of Jesus’ life was so 
hard with the Scribes and Pharisees 
doing all they could to hurt Him and 
trip Him in His speech that your 
Church decided to fast from the Sun- 
day before Haster to Haster, to show 
their sympathy with Jesus in“that last 
week, 

Origen: I understand. 
you told me. 


let Bishop 
Will you explain this, 


But why 


I am so glad 
Many of my boy and girl 


.ask my Father a question. 


iriends have asked me and now I can 
tell them. 
Hxeunt. 

Leader: As we have said before, 
Origen grew up to be a great scholar. 
He had a school to which many people 
came. The next scene is in Caesarea 
in the Holy Land, where Origen had his 
school. The year is 254. To his school 
has come a Roman centurion, himself 
a Christian, bringing his little son to 
be taught about Christ. 


Scene III, in Caesarea. Time 245 A, D. 

Centurion: Master Origen, as you 
know, we of the Army, never know 
where we will be ordered. My little son 
can not go about with me, so I want to 
train him, that he may be a priest of 
Christ and go as a Christian minister, 
if God wills, to my own people in Brit- 
ain, where I was made a Christian my- 
self. 


Origen: Truly, Centurion, I will do 
my best, but I am, as you see, an old 
man and if I should live out my al- 
lotted time, I can hardly hope to live 
long. But those who would kill all 
Christians have of late made many 
threats against my life, so I fear that 
within a short time I shall be sacri- 
ficed as a martyr of Christ. But you 
are in haste, I see, Centurion. Per- 
haps your son would ask some questions 
of you before you leave him. 

Boy: Yes, Master Origen, I would 
‘It is this: 
I notice many customs here in the. Holy 
Land ditferent from what we had in 
Britain. Which should I follow? 

Father: The faith is one. To what 
customs do you refer? 

Boy: Here I see they fast only ‘for 
forty hours, but in Britain we fast forty 
days before Lent. Which is right? 

Father: Yes, I have noticed that, but 
I can not tell you. Perhaps Master 
Origen can. 

Origen: I can, indeed. The reason 
is that in different countries we have 
different customs. Hach Bishop is his 
own master in such things. We teach 
the same things, but our ways of teach- 
ing are different. So, when in Britain, 
follow their custems, but when here in 
the Holy Land follow ours. 

Boy: But why do they 
keep forty days? 

Origen: The reason is that men liked 
to have a longer fast than the forty 
hours, so in Egypt they lengthened it 
to a week. Then in other places some 
fasted two weeks, others three, ete. 
In England they decided to fast forty 
days, as Jesus fasted forty days in the 
Wilderness, and so do many other coun- | 
tries now. . 

Boy: Thank you, Master Origen. I 
will do as you say and try to follow 
the custom of the country where I am, 
instead of engaging in disputes. 

Exeunt. 


in Britain ~ 


Leader: In these scenes we do not 
know that they happened in this way. 
Nor do we know exactly which coun- 
tries had which customs. But in his 
writings, Origen tells us that in differ- 
ent countries there were different cus- 
toms and in each case the lives of the — 
men mentioned overlapped so that the 
scenes may have taken place as we say. 
(The concluding scene of this play will i 
be published next week, along with the — 
Program on “Primitive Religion.” 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL REPORT. 
Advance Projects. 

Regarding Advance Work projects, 
the Council authorized its officers ‘‘to 
approve from time to time during the 
triennium 1935 to 1937 items for equip- 
ment in the missionary field at home 
and abroad, which can be presented to 
the people of the Church as they may 
desire to work for them, report to be 
made to the National Council of al 
action taken,”’ 


To Continue Conference ot Rural 
_ Workers. 

Continuation of the National Confer- 
ence of Episcopal Rural Workers in con- 
nection with the summer session of the 
University of Wisconsin, was recom- 
mended by the Social Service Depart- 
ment and approved by the National 
Council. The Council also voted that 
in spite of the loss of the secretary for 
rural work from the department staff, 
the division of rural work should be 
maintained in the structure of the de- 
partment. 


Expenses. 
The expenses of National Council at 
General Convention in 1934 totalled 


$7,902.11. In 1931 this item was $28,- 
Df O.0). 
Legacies. 
Legacies received by the Domestic 


and Foreign Missionary Society (otf 
which the National Council is the board 
of directors) were reported by the 
treasurer. Varying in amount from 
$4.94 to $204,649.21, these legacies 
totalled $302,134.51, divided among 
designated sums, $573.84; undesig- 
nated, $90,236.92, and sums for in- 
vestment, $211,843.75. 


Salary Reduced by His Request. 

The following item is added to the 
report of the National Council meeting: 

The budget item of $7,500 for sal- 
ary of the President of the Council was 
reduced by his request to $2,400 to 
cover expenses. Bishop Cook divides 
the week between the Council and his 
Diocese of Delaware. 


For Church-Wide Thanksgiving. 

Attention was called in the report of 
the Executive Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Publicity, Dr. Hobbs, to the 
extraordinary number of notable mis- 
sionary anniversaries which occur in 
1935; whereupon the National Council 
unanimously adopted the _ following 
resolution, calling upon the unification 
of these anniversaries in a Church-wide 
Te Deum of thanksgiving to be arranged 
by the Presiding Bishop for some ap- 
propriate time and place: 

‘Whereas, The year 1935 brings mem- 
orable missionary anniversaries includ- 
ing: 

The re-organization of the Domestic 
and Foreign Missionary Society and the 
formation of the Board of Missions, 
superseded in 1919 by the present Na- 
tional Council; 

The departure of our first missiona- 
ries for China: 

The appointment of our first mis- 
sionaries to Liberia; 

The inauguration of The Spirit of 
Missions; 

The consecration of Bishop Kemper 
on September 25, 18385; and, 

Whereas, The year 1935 brings the 
centenary of the Diocese of Chicago, 


and the one hundred and fiftieth anni- 


versaries of the Dioceses of New Jer- 


ah gins aed at “e 7. 


sey, New York, 
Virginia; and, 

Whereas, The year 1935 also brings 
the one hundred and fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the first General Convention, 
held at Philadelphia, September 27 to 
October 7, 1735; therefore, 

Be it Resolved, That the Nationa: 
Council in its capacity as Board of Di- 
rectors of the Domestic and Foreign 
Missionary Society respectfully suggests 
that the Presiding Bishop arrange a Te 
Deum of Thanksgiving in such place 
and at such time as he shall choose in 
commemoration of these historical 
events with special stress upon those 
which are concerned with the national 
life of the Church. 


South Carolina, and 


eo 
STATEMENT OF THE NATIONAL 
COUNCIL CONCERNING MEXICO. 


Declining to make protests against 
activities on the part of the Republic 
of Mexico “which have been declared 
by various groups in this country to be 
definitely anti-religious,’ the Council 
unanimously adopted the following 
statement: 

Certain questions have been asked 
the National Council by the Dioceses of 
West Texas and Milwaukee concerning 
the work of this Church in Mexico. Be- 
fore answering these questions, the Na- 
tional Council desires to record its con- 
viction in two particulars: 

1. The National Council is strong in 
its conviction that true religion alone 
can promote and support those moral 
standards, both individual and social, 
upon which an enduring nation is built. 

2. It is also convinced that true lib- 
erty and enlightenment must ever in- 
clude freedom of conscience in the wor- 
ship of God. 

It is perfectly natural that in view 
of an aroused interest in Mexico, there 
should be a desire to know how our 
Church is faring at the present time, 


when there seems to be a disposition - 


on the part of the Mexican Government 
to enforce the provisions of the Con- 
stitution of Mexico with extreme vigor. 

From authoritative reports which are 
available to us, we may say to the 
Chureh that no property of the Epis- 
copal Church has been confiscated dur- 
ing the Hpiscopate of Bishop Creighton 
or that of Bishop Salinas y Velasco. 

Our Church building and rectories, 
i. e., buildings for worship and the 
teaching of Christian principles, as 
maintained by our Church, have been 
“manifested”? to the civil authorities 
to comply with the law. This law goes 
back to the Constitution of 1857. All 
religious bodies which erected church 
buildings, parish houses, rectories, theo- 
logical schools, or other buildings for 
worship and the teaching of religious 
doctrines after that date had full 
knowledge of the law and its implica- 
tions. Church property is considered 
as belonging to the Nation, but the reli- 
gious corporation which built it is en- 
titled to use it for the purpose in- 
tended. 


Under the personal restrictions im- 
posed by the Constitution, our Bishop 
and his clergy are performing their pas- 
toral duties and proclaiming the Gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ. They are regis- 
tered for the localities in which they are 
officiating and are complying with the 
regulations which require all acts of 
public worship to be performed inside 
the church buildings. 

Schools in Mexico are regarded as 
centers for secular education only. Re- 
ligious education must be confined to 
teaching in the family and in the 
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church building. As long as we do not 
perform religious ceremonies within the 
school buildings, we are permitted to 
carry on secular educational work. 

In the case of Hooker School, Casa 
Hooker, a home for girls, where they 
are kept under Christian influence and 
from which they are taken to Church 
school and to services in one of our 
duly registered churches, is separated 
from the school proper by a wall. This 
home is supported by the Church. The 
conduct of the school has been placed 
in the hands of a group of Hooker 
School graduates, who are also grad- 
uates of Government normal schools, 
and so fulfill Government requirements. 
They are all members of our Church, 
experienced teachers, who have worked 
for many years in Government schools. 
This arrangement has proven entirely 
satisfactory and meets the moral, prac- 
tical, administrative, and legal prob- 
lems raised by the new regulations on 
educational matters. The School is en- 
tirely self-supporting. The salaries of 
the teachers and all other expenses 
come from the fees paid by the pupils. 
Casa Hooker is, however, supported by 
an appropriation from the National 
Council. 

We have not joined in any protests. 
We deem it wise to study the situation 
more thoroughly, being not yet con- 
vinced that there is an actual persecu- 
tion by the Government on religious 
grounds. We deplore, however, the ac- 
tion of certain local authorities, for in- 
stance in the State of Tabasco, which 
seems to us to be violative of the prin- 
ciple of religious freedom and of the 
individual rights secured to the citi- 
zens of Mexico by their Constitution. 

Article 130 of the Constitution as 
generally interpreted, gives each state 
the right to designate the number of 
clergymen to officiate within its bor- 
ders. This has been used by certain 
local governors as an exeuse for mak- 
ing the free exercise of religion almost 
prohibitory in their states. Yet, the 
fact remains that there is no record 
of an appeal to a federal court having 
been made by those affected. 

In the face of a _ trying situation, 
Bishop Salinas y Velasco has given wise 
and courageous leadership to the mem- 
bers of our Church in Mexico. Our 
work has not stood still, but has gone 
steadily forward. With full confidence 
in him and his ability to handle the 
affairs of our Church, we ask the pray- 
ers of our people in the United States 
for him and his clergy, for our Mexi- 
can Church members, and for all the 
people of Mexico, 

ee ee 
TRUST FUNDS. 

The Committee on Trust Funds of 
the National Council of the Episcopal 
Church holds funds having a total book 
value as of December 31, 1934, of $11,- 
574,468.21. These funds are held by 
the National Council as the Board of 
Directors of “The Domestic and For-' 
eign Missionary Society of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America,’ the corporation 
through which the National Council op- 
erates. The income is used in part to 
help in meeting the cost of carrying on 
the work of the Church as contained in 
the annual budget and in part for spe- 
cial purposes, as provided in the lega- 
cies or deeds of gift through which the 
funds came to the Society. 

At the end of the year 1934, sixty 
per cent of the total fund was invested 
in railroad and public utility bonds, for 
the most part issues legal for invest- 
ment by Savings Bank and Trustees in 
the State of New York. The other forty 
per cent was invested in real estate 
and real estate mortgages. 

Most of the investments are included 
in the “Consolidated Trust Fund.” For 


nominations find themselves 
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the year 1934 the income on this Fund, 
collected in cash, was at the rate of 
4.39 plus per cent, as compared with a 
rate of 4.54 plus per cent in 1933. : 

The book value of the investments in 
corporate securities, as determined by 
the purchase price or by appraisal of 
securities when received, as of the end 
of 1934, was $6,935,450.39. An inde- 
pendent appraisal gives the market 
value as $7,028,115.26, an apprecia- 
tion over the book value of $92,664.87. 

Other investments are made up as 
follows: 


First Mortgages on real 


CLTU OU Sen +cat aretassy. oven5 $3,520,014.00 
Real Estate Mortgage 
WOFtihCAales sy « Ws sve le2 6 79,250.49 
Real Estate owned 1,026,831.88 
RAB Wree en ie eirel seus) ot oho, ap-5.16 12,921.12 
MIMMUGL Leste regte tpretic. <isask $4,639,017.49 


Out of 201 real estate mortgages, 
109 representing slightly less than one- 
half of the total amount of money, show 
no arrears as to the payment of inter- 
est or taxes. 

It is not possible to make any ac- 
curate appraisal of the value of these 
real estate investments, but satisfactory 
progress is being made in clearing up 
arrears*and putting the properties and 
the mortgages in good condition. 

The Committee on Trust Funds has 
in its “Investment Profit and Loss Ac- 
count’’'a credit balance of $272,985.33. 

Lewis B. Franklin, 


Treasurer. 
* * * 
“CHURCH OF THE AIR” ANNOUNCE- 
MENTS. . 


Next in the Episcopal ‘‘Church of the 
Air’’ broadcasts is Dr. John W. Wood, 
Secretary of the National Council’s For- 
eign Missions Department, speaking 
over WABC, New York, at 10 A. M. 
Eastern Time, on Sunday, March 17. 
Dr. Wood’s subject will be ‘“‘Forward in 
Missions,’ which is in the spirit of the 
preceding broadcast by Bishop Hobson 
on a Forward Movement. The Rev. 
Dr. G. Warfield Hobbs, editor of The 
Spirit of Missions, and head of the Na- 
tional Council’s Publicity Department, 
conducts the service for Dr. Wood’s 
broadcast. 

Next and final in the present HEpisco- 
pal Church series will be the address on 
May 3 (omitting April) by Captain Sir 
Edward Colpoys Midwinter, English 
Churchman and statesman, who is to 
visit the United States this spring. 

r * Bo * 


EIGHTY-THREE BUFFALO CLERGY 
RENOUNCE WAR. 

From the destructive desolation of 
the World War one single, salient bene- 
fit may be said to have emerged. From 
that mad catapult which lavishly sac- 
rificed human life on the altar of greed, 
one idea had birth on the battlefields, 
in the years following has lived pre- 
cariously on in the words of its few 
champions, and today begins to ma- 
ture in its adoption by greater num- 
bers. The idea has grown into full 
flower as the great truth of all creeds 
and of civilization—that war is basi- 
cally: and essentially counter-religious. 
A man or a nation cannot believe in 
God who says thou shalt not kill and 
sanction the mass murder called war. 


_ This is the truth which holds in many 


of the religious faiths regardless of 
race, color, or creed, and has presented 
to the church a common front on which 
many meet—and thus the various de- 
increas- 
ingly a united church, agreed on the 
great single principle that the church, 
if it represent high religion, must out- 
law war. “' +3 iy 

A Personal Peace 
signed by eighty-three of the Buffalo 


Pact . has’ been: 
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clergy, including the Rev. Samuel V. V. 


Holmes, D. D., Rev. Archibald G. 
Adams, Rev. Earl Frederick Adams, 
Rev. Albert’ G. Butzer,.D. D., Rev. 


Hugo L. Dressler, Rev. B. S. Ferrall, 
Rabbi Joseph L. Fink, D. D., Rev. John 
G. Fleck, D.°D., Rev. Leo A. Gates, 
Rey. Herman J. Hahn, Very Rev. Whit- 
ney Hale, Rev. W. Thomas Heath, Rev. 
Ralph B. Hindman, Rev. Frank Hol- 
linshead, Rev. Walter R. Lord, Rev. 
Elmore M. McKee, Rev. J. Edward 
Nash, D. D., Rev. Harry W. Richmond, 
Rev. P. E. Salterelli, Rev. Harvey 
Swanson, Rey. Benton S. Swartz, and 
the Rev. Bruce Swift. The Pact is as 
follows: 

“In loyalty to God I believe that the 
way of Christ cannot be reconciled with 
the way of war. In loyalty to my coun- 
try, I support its adoption of the Kel- 
logg-Briand Pact, which renounces war. 
In the spirit of true patriotism and 
with deep personal conviction, I, there- 
fore, renounce war and never again will 
I support another.”’ 

Taking as their common text, ‘““Why 
I Renounce War,” seven of the clergy 
spoke briefly at a symposium held ou 
Sunday afternoon, February 10, at the 
five o’clock vesper service of the First 
Presbyterian Church. We quote from 
each: 

Rev. Earl F. Adams. Delaware Ave- 
nue Baptist Church: ‘I refer to the 
very obvious conflict between intelli- 
gence and stupidity. Briefly, but em- 
phatically, I would point out the sheer 
stupidity of war. As a human race we 
spasmodically engage in using the best 
of our science, the best of our skill, 
and the best of our products—to kill off 
the best of our citizens.’’ 

Rabbi Joseph L. Fink, D. D., Temple 
Beth Zion: “I cannot preach a God of 
Israel and join in war. I cannot find 
any reason, sanity or logic in war.” 

Rev. Harvey Swanson, First Unita- 
rian Church: “We know today that 
most of our troubles are directly trace- 
able to war. Eliminate war and at one 
stroke you have eliminated the main 
curse of mankind. We have the clear 
choice between the law of God and the 
law of Mars.’’ 

Rev. John G. Fleck, D. D., Parkside 
Lutheran Church: “There is no sover- 
eign ruler but God, and no nation but 
humanity. That is why I renounce war.” 

Rev. Hugo -L. Dressler, Lutheran 
Church of the Atonement: ‘‘War is ut- 
terly un-Christian, inhumane, stupid 
and futile. War has retarded, almost 
irretrievably, the onward much of civ- 
ilization.”’ 

Rev. Elmore M. McKee, Trinity Epis- 
copal Church: ‘‘Today, as we push on 
toward the year 2000, the Church is 
going to lead its members back to its 
original position. The Church is going 
to catch up with the Quakers. You 
cannot reconcile mass killing with 
Bethlehem, the Sermon on the Mount, 
Gethsemane and Calvary.’ 

Rev. Ralph Blake Hindman, First 
Presbyterian Church: “I am willing to 
lay down my life for the cause of 
peace. I am not willing to die for war. 
We are trying to be realistic about this 
war business. In the calmness of a 
period of peace we want to think this 
thing through, for we know that when 
war is upon us people are so influ- 
enced by propaganda and mass emo- 
tions that it is difficult, then, to think 
clearly.’’ 

Bishop Cameron J. Davis of the Epis- 
copal Diocese of Western New York 
presided at the meeting and in opening 
said, “It is one of the most hopeful 
signs of our times that the Church 
generally is awakening to her respon- 


sibility to lead men. Brotherhood, loye,... 
» reasonableness, and peacé are the ide: 
of religion. “We are stirred to the ne- 


ideals 


cessity of doing something to end war.” 
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MEMORIAL TO BISHOP BURLESON. 

At a noon service during the meet- 
ing of National Council, the Presiding 
Bishop, with a simple, yet impressive, 
ceremony, dedicated a Memorial Tablet 
to the late Bishop Burleson, who 
throughout his long ministry and epis- 
copate, was almost constantly in touch 
with the official life at Church Missions 
House. Bishop Burleson had been a 
member of various departments, editor 
of the Spirit of Missions, assessor to 
the Presiding Bishop, first vice-presi- 
dent of the National Council. This 
long service was summarized in an af- 
fecting tribute by Bishop Perry. The 
Memorial is a tablet of burnished pew- 
ter, its sunk lettering brightened by 
varicolored enamel. It is inscribed with 
the name and the dates, 1865-1933, to- 
gether with this inscription: 


Bishop Among the Dakotas 
SD RTS 
Pioneer, Author and Leader 
In the Cause of 
Christian Missions 
* *e Kk KF & 

Valiant Soldier 
And Servant of Christ 
He 1 OS ee 


In piam Memoriam 
* oe *& * 

The tablet was erected by the mem- 
bers of the National Council and the 
staff of Church Missions House. It is 
the work of Mr. Hollingsworth Pearce 
of Philadelphia. 

%* * * 
AN OPEN LETTER. 
Bishop’s Office. 
Lexington, Ky. 
February 16, 1935. 
Mr. John J. Saunders, 
Louisville, Ky. 


Dear Mr. Saunders: 

As the initiator of the movement 
looking towards possible consolidation 
of the Diocese of Kentucky and Lexing- 
ton, and before the inaugural meeting 
of the two committees appointed to con- 
sider the matter, it seems altogether 
becoming that I should state my con- 
ception of the reasons for the proble- 
matical amalgamation of the two dio- 
ceses; especially as my reasons are far 
from being the reasons suggested by - 
you in your article in the Southern 
Churchman of today’s issue. 

I cannot speak for the Diocese of 
Kentucky; but I have some right to 
speak for the Diocese of Lexington. 

I take issue with your statement that 
“the apparent reason for agitating the 
consolidation, at the bottom, is lack of 
money.” Such is not true of the atti- 
tude of the Diocese of Lexington. In 
the past five years, Lexington has re- 
duced its indebtednesses from $74,800 
to $5,170, and this in a time of unto- 
ward depression. The number of ac- 
tive clergy has been increased from 
fourteen to nineteen. No clergyman has 
been turned away from his position 
through lack of funds, and new sta- 
tions have been opened, rather than 
existing stations closed. This is a mat- 
ter of fact and of record. The dioce- 
san Maintenance Fund, with all bills 
paid, closed the year 1934 with a bal- 
ance, and the pledge to New York on 
the Church’s Program was met in full. 
In 1935, the twenty per cent cut on 
clerical salaries from the National 
Council Grant is being made up in full 
from diocesan funds, so that no mis- 
sionary in the diocese may suffer re- 
duced income. This does not look like 
penury, nor does it suggest that the 
apparent reason for agitating the con- | 
solidation, so far as Lexingtom is con- = = 
cerned, is, at bottom, Jack of-funds. bio.) 1 


Ys 


_.. Luinitiated this: movement; not as°ao~ 
matter of dire necessity; but as ‘a’ ; 


wards the 
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glory of God in the State of Kentucky. 

I take issue with your statement 
further on in your article, namely: ‘The 
mountains of Hastern Kentucky are in 
the Lexington Diocese, and the greater 
part of the work is missionary and, 
under present depressed conditions, 
most discouraging.’’ I am not discour- 
aged, as bishop, regarding such work, 
and, so far as I am able to ascertain, 
all the clergy involved are in good 
heart concerning such work. In the 
past four years, four new churches have 
been erected and dedicated in this re- 
gion, and in 1933-24 there were over 
eighty confirmations in the Big Sandy 
Valley alone. The work is progressing 
as never before in the history of the 
Diocese of Lexington, and more has 
been done for our Highlanders during 
this period of depression than in any 
like period of time of the existence of 
the diocese. 

As a matter of fact, the chances are 
that the consolidation of the two dio- 
ceses will not appreciably reduce ex- 
penses, and that the cost of administra- 
tion of one diocese will at least ap- 
proximate the cost of administration 
of two dioceses as at present consti- 
tuted. I feel sure that the General 
Convention would not give sanction to 
the consolidation unless the new dio- 
cese was to be a self-supporting dio- 
cese. This means that the Annual 
Grant to the Diocese of Lexington as. 
an Aided-diocese would immediately be 
withdrawn. This would involve, as of 
the year 1935, a decrease in income of 
$5,152. This sum would approximate: 
the salary of the bishop. Moreover,. 
with some sixty-seven parishes and 
missions to administer, rather than 
thirty-two parishes and missions 
in Kentucky at the present time, 
and thirty-five parishes and _  mis- 
sions in Lexington at the present time, 
it would probably be necessary to em-- 
ploy the services of an Executve Sec-- 
retary, an additional expense. I can-- 
not see, therefore, that ‘‘the apparent 
reason for agitating the consolidation, 
at the bottom, is lack of money.’’ This. 
is not true so far as the purpose of the 
originator of the proposition is con- 
cerned, nor is it borne out by prospec- 
tive facts. 

My reasons for suggesting a possible 
unification of the two dioceses were- 
and are, in brief, as follows: 

Geographical: As so many other dio-- 
eceses in the Church, Lexington was sep-- 
arated from Kentucky because of the 
difficulties of transportation. Forty 
thousand square miles of territory, 
when roads were bad, and in many in- 
stances, non-existent, seemed an wn- 
wieldy area to be husbanded by one 
bishop. Such conditions no longer ex- 
ist. There are splendid roads through- 
out the length and breadth of Ken- 
tucky, even in the mountain portions 
of the state, and there are inter-lacing 
means of communication from east to 
west and from north to south. Why 
perpetuate a division when the primary 
reason for division no longer exists? 

Episcopal: It is little short of a 
crime to permit a man to spend his 
life in administering a diocese of the 
numerical strength of either the Dio- 
cese of Kentucky or the Diocese of Lex- 
ington. It is not fair to continue to 
consecrate bishops for such limited ad- 
ministrative duties. Any bishop in rea- 
sonably good health may cover his nec- 
essary visitations in such a diocese in 
three months. He has to fill in the 
rest of his time by visiting his parishes 


' ‘parishes and 
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Many of our splendid bishops are ad- 
ministering dioceses of well over a hun- 
dared parisnes and missions, and with- 
out the assistance of Coadjutor or Sut- 
fragan, 

Unity: “In unity is strength.’’ I feel 
sure that such would be the case, were 
the two Dioceses of Kentucky and Lex- 
ington to consolidate. Our Church, as 
One Body of Worshippers and Follow- 
ers, would be coterminous with the 
State of Kentucky. Our interests would 
be common interests and our enthusi- 
asms common enthusiasms. Together, 
and with appreciably less effort, we 
could keep the Flag flying, and at the 
top of the mast. 

Example: This question of Consoli- 
dation has been before the General 
Church for some time past, both in re- 
lation to dioceses and missionary dis- 
tricts, and Kentucky and Lexington 
might point the way to dioceses some- 
what similarly placed throughout the 
Church. We might inaugurate a move- 
ment looking towards fewer bishops 
and greater efficiency. It would be im- 
measurably worthwhile to ‘‘start some- 
thing’ of this nature. 

With warmest regard, dear Mr. Saun- 
ders, and praying as you do that the 
two committees involved may be guided 
by the Holy Spirit and “a way found 
for the further upbuilding and growth 
of God’s Kingdom upon earth,” 

H. P. Almon Abbott, 

Bishop of Lexington, 

oS * * 
CONDITIONS 

CAMPS. 

Considerable discussion has prevaileq 
among the Protestant denomingtions 
relative to the paid and volunteer gerv- 
ice of clergymen doing religious work 
in the 1,600 CCC camps in the United 
States. There are now in active, full- 
time service a great number of se- 
lected, qualified clergymen appointed 
‘by the War Department to serve in the 
capacity of Reserve Chaplains. These, 
at the moment, number about one Re- 
serve Chaplain to every eight CCC 
camps. There was a feeling that this 
number was not at all adequate for the 
men in the 1,600 camps of the CCC 
enterprise, 

The Catholic Church requested that 
funds be made available for them to 
appoint their own priests to--minister 
to their men, supplementing the work 
of the Reserve Chaplains. 

The government, therefore, made 
possible what is called ‘contract clergy” 
who receive $30 a month and five cents 
a mile for travel, to render this serv- 
ice. The Catholic Church has availed 
itself of this arrangement to the ex- 
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tent of approximately 170 contract 

priests. 
The Protestant denominations, 

through the General Committee on 


Army and Navy Chaplains of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches, unanimously 
and urgently disapproved of the policy 
of the government employing ‘‘contract 
clergy,” because of its unwillingness 
to accept the relationship of Church 
and State. 

Added to that is the fact that the 
Protestant Church has no machinery 
to select these 250 men for 1,600 camps 
over the whole country. Who is to 
appoint the ‘‘contract clergy’; how 
many from each denomination; under 
what jurisdiction shall they work; 
where shall the machinery he bound 
to select and place them? It seemed 
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Chaplains in that service. The gov- 
ernment was very gracious in consent- 
jug to that arrangement, and has al- 
ready put it into operation. 

‘his is now the policy as long as the 
Civilian Conservation Corps camps re- 
main an emergency measure of the gov- 
ernment. When, or if, these camps’ be- 
come a permanent enterprise, then there 
will need to be a re-thinking and re- 
stating of this whole matter of pro- 
viding religious leadership on the part 
of the Protestant Churches. Not only 
so, but the government will also, un- 
doubtedly, adopt a new policy with ref- 
erence to the religious, and other, lead- 
ership in these camps. 

It is, therefore, fair to conclude that 
the policy of the Federal Council ex- 
ists as the best possible provision that 


could be made by the Protestant 
Churches while the emergency meas- 
ure: is’ in’) force: The government, 


through the Directorship of the CCC 
camps, has been more than gracious 
and desirous that adequate religious 
over-sight shall be given to the men 
in the camps. An expression of un- 
feigned gratitude might well go to those 
of the government who have the matter 


of the CCC camps in charge for thgir f 


in those camps. 


concern about the spiritual eas 
* * * 


ST, MARGARET'S " Gg oon, PELOTAS 
On Janus. aeRN BRAZIL 
St. Mar .-stY 12, the~corme’ tone of 

. ave 2) ~\ 4 ° =) 

,_. #0 Thomas, befete an audience 
somposed of pjresentatives of the 
clergy, the ‘press, the government 
schools and other institutions of Peiv- 
tas.» A sp.endid address was delivered: 
by the Bev. Athalicio T. Pitham, rector 
of the Church of the Crucified, Bage. 

Tbe new building will be completed 
‘by the end of the year. It will contain 
three stories, with modern class-rooms 
on the first and second fioors and dormi- 
tory for forty girls on the third. There 
will be in addition apartments for the 
headmistress and matron and rooms for 
resident teachers. 

The school was opened last year in 
rented quarters and had a total enroll- 
ment of sixty-five. It reopens in March 
with prospects of a still larger num- 
ber of pupils. 

The appeal already made by St. Mar- 
garet’s School is evidenced by the pres- 
ence at the ceremony of the laying of 
the cornerstone of representatives otf 
the governor of the state, of the mayor 
of Pelotas, Judge Soares, Maior Mes- 
sias, Captain Cordeiro, representing the. 
chief of police, professors from the Pe- 
lotas High School, by the director of 
municipal instruction and representa- 
tives of the Commercial Associations, 
the Commercial Club, the local Masonie 
Lodge, the Municipal Hospital, and 
many others. There were representa- 
tives of the daily press, all of which 
printed detailed news of the ceremony. 

coum. M. M. Thomas. 
* 


AMERICAN CHURCH IN BERN 
CLOSES, FACING LACK OF FUNDS. 
(From the Herald Tribune Bureau. ) 

Berlin, February 21. — Blaming 
American diplomats and American resi- 
dents for lack of support, the govern- 
ing committee of the American Church 
here at a meeting last night decided to 
abandon the desperate struggle of the 
last few years to keep afloat their in- 
which was founded under 


le. number of full-time Protestant Reserve day, for the first time since the World 


; ; 
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War, no American Church service will 
be held in Berlin. 

The American Church, 
property of the Federal 
Churches of Christ in America, is offi- 
cially endowed with funds to pay for 
tthe upkeep, but no funds to pay a cler- 
Zyman or other expenses. 

The governing committee, the chair- 
man of which was James W. Leg, II,, 
son of the late Ivy Lee, of New York, 
adopted a resolution expressing ‘‘deep- 
est regret that, due to the limited as- 
sistance and support which the Ameri- 
can colony was able to give, the church 
found it necessary to close.”’ 

The resolution added: “The commit- 
tée firmly believes that with the sup- 
port of the American Embassy, Con- 
swiate and colony the church would be 
able to continue work. The commit- 
tee, some of whom have served it for 
more than ten years, resigns in a body. 
At’ present the American Chureh is en- 
tirely out of debt.’ 

“The last full-time minister of the 
church was the Rey. Dr. Ewart Ed- 
mund Turner, who resigned under pres- 
sure a year ago. Since last summer, 
services have been conducted by the 
Rev. E. Hutchinson, a Canadian. 

The Confessional Synod, the organi- 
zation of German Protestant pastors op- 
posed to the autocratic regime of 
Bishop Ludwig Mueller, the. Nazi Pri- 


which is the 
Council of 


mate, will suffer by the closing of the 
American Chureh. One of the readers, 
Pastor Dehm, who was driven from 


his own church by the Nazis, has been 
holding services for his followers in the 
American Church on Sunday mornings 
with the permission of the governing 
committee. With the elosing he will 
again be homeless. 

It now lies with the Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ in America to 
determine whether the Confessional 
Syned may continue to use the church 


in future. 
—_— —O— ——n 
VIRGINIA. 
Rt. Rev. H. St. G. Tucker, D. D., Bishop. 
Dt. Rev. Frederick Goodwin, D. D., 


Coadjutor. 

- 4 )—— — _ 

Dr. S. Parkes Cadman was the guest 
at a luncheon given by the Ministerial 


Union of Richmond, February 18. He 
spoke to the members of the Union 
present of World Conditions, and 


America’s part in averting a catastro- 
phic war. ‘‘Should there be another 
war in Europe in the near future,’ Dr. 
_ Cadman ‘said, ‘‘European and American 
civilization would descend to a far lower 
stage than at present.’’ The treatment 
which the Jews have received in Ger- 
many, he characterized as ‘‘abominable, 
outrageous and without justification.” 

Dr. Cadman is thoroughly informed 
as to the European situation as he vis- 
its the continent each year for impor- 
tant conterences with church Officials 
of various: nations. 

The people of Richmond had an op- 
portunity to hear Dr. Cadman also, as 
he spoke twice during his visit to the 
city, his topics being, ‘‘The World at 
the Crossroads,’’ and ‘‘America’s Oppor- 
tunity in a Changing World.’’ 

r tae oan gs cul yiih 

NEW YORK. 
Rt. Rev. Wm. T. Manning, D. D., Bishop 
Rt. Rev. A. S. Lioyd, D. D., Suffragan 
Rt. Rev. Chas. K. Gilbert, D. D., Suffragan 
——_90—_—___—__—_— 
The West Point Choir. 

The Choir from the Chapel at West 
Point sang at St.. Thomas’ Church on 
Sunday, February 24. This choir comes 
to St. Thomas’ each year, and is always 
well received. 


The students of;General Theological 
Seminary presented. “Outward; Bound” 
in Seabury Hall, February 22 and 23. 
The play was given for the benefit of 
the mission station in the missionary 


-and work together. 
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district of Salina, that is supported by 
the students at the Seminary. 

The Annual Quiet Day for Women in 
Westchester County was held at Christ 
Church, Bronxville, February 27. The 
day began with Holy Communion at 
nine, followed by breakfast. There 
were two meditations in the morning, 
with luncheon at 12:30, and two medi- 


tations in the afternoon, followed by 
Evensong at four o'clock. The Rev. 


William P. McCune was the conductor. 


Chelsea, New 
Rev. Richard 


St. Peter’s Church, 
York City, of which the 
A. D. Beaty is rector, is planning a 
series of special four o’clock services 
on the Sunday afternoon during Lent. 
Choirs from other churches in the dio- 
cese are being invited to these services, 
together with the rectors who will 
preach. The choirs invited are from 
St. Ann’s Church, Morrisania, New York 
sity; St. Peter’s Church, Westchester; 
Grace Chapel, New York City; Church 
of the Good Shepherd, New York City, 
and the choir from the Berkley Di- 
vinity School in New Haven. 


Trinity Parish is planning a day of 
retreat for women to be held on Satur- 


day, March 9, at the Mission House, 
Fulton Street. The day will begin with 
Communion at eight o’clock and end 
with a meditation at  three-thirty 
o’clock. The conductor will be the Rev. 
Roirden K. Yerkes of the Philadelphia 
Divinity School. 


Brotherhood Day. 

Brotherhood Day, which was _ insti- 
tuted a year ago by the National Coun- 
ceil of Jews and Christians was observed 
again this year in many of the churches 
in New York City. No civilized natior 
can allow animosities to develop among 
religious and racial groups. With the 
rising tide of nationalism and national 
consciousness growing throughout 
country, we must do all we possibly can 
to maintain the ideals of our country 
and proclaim our fundamental religious 
doctrine, the Fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man. The National 
Conference of Jews and Christians is 
doing much throughout the country to 
stimulate efforts along these lines and 
to so educate people of different reli- 
gious groups that they may cooperate 


iD ele Ae 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
Rt. Rev. Francis M. Taitt, S.. T. Di, Bishop. 
jo 


Dr. Shyock Elected Trustee. 

Word was received here yesterday of 
the election of the Rev. Dr. John K. 
Shryock, rector of Grace Episcopal 
Church, West Philadelphia, as a mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees of the 
New Central China College, Wuchang. 
The election was made by the Na- 
tional Council of the Episcopal Church 
at its meeting in New York. The Col- 
lege is a union of four other colleges, 
including the famous Boone Univer- 
sity. 

Dr. Francis C. Wei, the international 
known Chinese educator and scholar, 
who was in Philadelphia the early part 
of the present month as the guest 
speaker of the Woman’s Auxiliary of 
Pennsylvania, is the President of Cen- 
tral China College. Dr. Shryock’s se- 
lection as a Trustee, it was said, was 
based on his wide knowledge of China. 
Dr. Shryock served more than ten 
years aS a Missionary in China during 
part of which time he was Headmaster 
of St. Paul’s School in eater 
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ua -Bishop Perry, in the Cathe r i 
The Rt. Rey. Robert E. L. Strider, 58 Jotin, Providence, wee ai 


Bishop Coadiutor of West Virginia, will 
hold a week’s Preaching Mission in St. 
Paul’s Church, Chestnut Hill. Bishop 
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Strider will preach on both Sundays 
and will hold a meeting each evening 
of the week. He will also be available 


at other times for conferences with 
individuals. 
S. H. Warnock. 
LONG ISLAND, 

Rt. Rev. E. M. Stires, D. D., Bishop. 
Rt. Rev. J. I. B. Larned, Suffragan. 
Rt. Rev. F. W. Creighton, S. T. D., Suf- 
fragan. 
to) 


Miss Bytel Resigns Principalship of St. 
Mary’s School. 

The Cathedral Chapter has reluc- 
tantly accepted the resignation of Miss 
Miriam A. Bytel, who for twenty-six 
years has been principal of the Cathe- 
dral School of St. Mary, Garden City. 
Bishop Stires and the Chapter sent 
Miss Bytel assurance of their long con- 
tinued gratitude for the sympathetic 
investment of her life in the great com- 
pany of young girls who are now ex- 
tending her influence by their teaching 
and example. Miss Bytel insists that 
she thinks twenty-six years is long 
enough for any one to carry such re- 
sponsibility. Her resignation becomes 
effective July 15 next. Miss Marion B. 
Reid, at present assistant principal of 
Kingswood School, near Detroit, will 
succeed her. She was formerly a mem- 
ber of the faculty of Miss Hall’s School, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


C. sie Webb. 
F LEXINGTON 
Rt.. Rev. H. P. A. Abbott, D! D7 Bishop: 


ee ee 
Real Lay Evangelism. 

At the recent convention of the Dio- 
cese of Lexington, Archdeacon Catlin, 
in charge of Mountain Missions, told 
this story: Every year many. persons 
are confirmed in the missions of the 
Big Sandy Valley, but a large propor- 
tion of them move about, often settling 
in towns where our Church has no 
work, A few months ago he received a 
letter from a woman communicant who 
had moved to Betsey Layne. She was 
distressed that there was no Episcopal 
Chureh there, and had gathered her 
acquaintances to prepare them to de- 
sire the Church. When she wrote there 
were thirteen who wished to be ‘bap- 
tized and confirmed. The result is that 
there is now a Sunday school of the 
Chureh in Betsey Layne, 


y--— 
RHODE ISLAND» 
Rev. J. DeWolf Perry, D. D., Bishop 
Visiting Clergy Preach, 
The Rt. Rev. William Blair Roberts, 
D. D., Bishop of the Missionary Dis- 
trict of South Dakota, preached last © 
Sunday at St. Martin’s Church, Provi- 
dence, at the eleven o’clock service, 
and in the evening at Grace Church. 


Rt. 


Rey. C. Rankin Barnes, Executive 
Secretary of the National Department 
of Social Service of the Episcopal 
Church with headquarters in New York, 
preached last Sunday morning at the 
Church of the Redeemer, and in the 
afternoon he addressed a large group 
of clergy and laity at the parish house 
of the Cathedral of St. John. His sub-— 
ject was, “Social Security and the 
Church.” Tea was served. The Rev. 
Anthony R. Parshley, rector of St. 
Michael’s Church, Bristol, the Chair- 
“man of the Department, presided. 


Cordial Relations. 

The cordial relations ‘between the © 
Presiding Bishop’s diocese and the East- 
ern Churches was again illustrated on _ 
the evening of ees eth 1 


Rev. Mampre Kalfayan, D 
primate of the Armenian 
America, and a gation 
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Armenians. The church was then 
turned over to these guests of the dio- 
cese. Bishop Kalfayan celebrated mass 
for the late patriarch of America, 
Bishop Tourian, who was assassinated 
in New York City. 


Episcopalians Heartened, 

The news from the National Coun- 
cil of the Episcopal Church that the 
Emergency Budget from missionary 

_ work has been met and that for the 
first time in several years ‘there will be 
no further cuts, has heartened Episco- 
palians all over the country and espe- 
cially in Rhode Island, the personal 
jurisdiction of the Presiding Bishop. 
Rhode Island had a share in the new 
order, because it exceeded its expee- 
tations, sixty per cent of which are ear- 
marked for the work of the General 
Church, 

Foe Wee 
—_—_———_0——__—_——_ 
; TENNESSEE. 

Rt. Rev. Thos. E. Galilor, D. D., Bishop. 
Rt. Rev. J M. Maxon. D. D.. Coadjutor 
————_ O—____"——_- 
Bringing Facts Before the People. 

The Diocese of Tennessee, faced by 
a large deficit in both its Diocesan 
Missionary Budget and its quota for 
the general Church, has been trying 
to bring the facts before the people 
and to suggest to them ways to meet 
the situation. Several regional con- 
ferences have been held in Memphis, 
Jackson, Nashville, Sewanee, Chatta- 
nooga, Knoxville, and Johnson City, 
and most of the parishes and missions 
have been represented in one or an- 
other of these conferences. Some have 
adopted the Bishop’s Pence Plan, others 
have taken up the Belmont Covenant 
Tithing Plan, so successfully used by 
the Southern Presbyterians. The full 
result remains to be seen. The dio- 
cese works on the partnership principle, 
using for its own work sixty per cent 
of whatever is received and forward- 
ing forty per cent to the National 
Council. 


Jones. 


A successful Training School for 
Church Workers was brought to a close 
in Nashville, February 27. Courses 
have been given in Church Teachings, 
The Prayer Book, The Life of St. Paul, 
Junior Methods and The Church’s Pro- 
gram. About sixty have been in at- 
tendance. 


President Roosevelt Invited to Sewance. 

The Bishop and the Vice-Chancellor 

of the University of the South, have 

invited President Roosevelt to visit 

Sewanee and he has tentatively ac- 

cepted the invitation. Tennesseeans are 
looking forward eagerly to his visit. 
E. P. Dandridge. 

—————_—_—_0——_ 
CHICAGO. 

Rt. Rev. George Craig Stewart, D. D., 
Bishop. 
-__————————0——__—_—_ 
Washington, a Devout Worshipper. 

Five hundred men and boys of the 
Diocese of Chicago assembled at St. 
James’ Church on Washington’s Birth- 
day for the annual Corporate Commun- 
ion of the dioceses and following heard 
Bishop Stewart defend George Wash- 
ington as a Christian. 

The Bishop’s talk was in reply to an 
anonymous letter which he received a 
day or two previous. The letter be- 
rated the idea of a Corporate Com- 
munion in honor of Washington, say- 
ing he was not a Christian much less 
a Churchman, and that he attended the 
Epscopal Church purely for social pur- 
poses. The Bishop pointed to Wash- 
jngton’s baptism and confirmation, his 
regular attendance at church services 
and vestry meetings, his demands for 
chaplains in the army, his contributions 
to church projects and his own per- 
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sonal testimony 
charge. 
“Church and State demand our Pper- 
sonal loyalty,’’ said the Bishop. ‘‘The 
Flag of the Church is the only flag 
that shall hang above the flag of State; 
for the reason that God is universal. 
There is one loyalty which the State 
cannot command; that is conscience.” 
Bishop Stewart referred to Wash- 
ington as a ‘‘devout worshipper of 
God,” and urged boys and young men 
to make him an example in their daily 
lives. 
Flossmoor Gets New Oburch. 
From vacant store to dignified 
church is the transformation which 
occurred in Flossmoor, suburb on Chi- 
cago’s south side, recently. The result 
is new and attractive quarters for St. 
John’s Mission there. Archdeacon F. 
G. Deis dedicated the new quarters. 
The church now occupies a place ot 
vantage in the center of town where it 
is easily accessible. An altar was pro- 
vided for the church by the Church of 
Good Shepherd, Momence, while St. 
Paul’s, Kankakee, and Christ Church, 
Joliet, gave the pews. The Rev. Rex 
Clift Simms is priest-in-charge. 


in refutation of the 


New Deanery in Chicago. 

A new deanery has been established 
in the Diocese ot Chicago, to include 
Lake, Kane and DuPage Counties, and 
comprising portions of the Northern 
Deanery and Chicago Deanery West. 
The action is under authority of the 
recent diocesan convention. 

The Bishop has designated the Rev. 
Gowman C. Williams, rector of St. 
Mark’s Church, Glen Ellyn, to be the 
dean of the new deanery. The dean- 
ery includes some fifteen parishes and 
missions. 


— ———- 0 -—- —_ -— 
HARRISBURG. 

Rt. Rev. Wyatt Brown. D D., Bishop 
a  ) 
Bequest. 

Christ Church, Danville, Pa., will re- 
ceive $1,000, free of tax, under the 


will of the late Harry E. Farnsworth, 
a member of Mahoning Presbyterian 
Church, who was killed in an automobile 
accident, February 3. He left $2,000 
to his own chureh and large contribu- 
tions to every other church and fire 
company in Danville. 


An eight-day mission (March 3 to 
10) will be conducted at St. John’s 
Church, Carlisle, by Fr. Joseph, O. S. F., 
superior of the American Greyfriars, 
Little Portion Monastery, Mt. Sina, 
Long Island, N. Y. 


The Very: Rev. J. Thomas Heistand, 
dean of St. Stephen’s Cathedral, Har- 
risburg, conducted a pre-Lenten mis- 
sion at the Cathedral recently. Two 
services were held each week day, ex- 
cept Saturday, Holy Communion-and an 
evening service. French. 


a 
MISSIONARY DISTRICT OF ARIZONA 
Rt. Rev. Walter Mitchell, D. D., Bishop. 

SS | — eee 
Address Went to Heart of Vital Prob- 
lems. 

Asserting that the textbooks of the 
public schools at the present day are 
“Godless,” the Rt. Rev. Walter Mit- 
chell opened the annual convocation 
of the district with an address that 
went straight to the heart of several 
vital problems. The Bishop quoted 
Bishop Page as having said that ‘‘when 
he was a boy everybody used the Mc- 
Guffey readers and that they were re- 
plete with passages from the Bible, the 
Psalms and great hymns.’”’ Now, “there 
was not a single selection from the 
Bible in the books used or any refer- 
ence whatever to God.” “I think we 
should do something about that,’’ said 
Bishop Mitchell. 
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With regard to the Report of the 
Joint Commission on Budget and Pro- 
gram being termed “‘statesmanlike,” the 
Bishop said, “If he is a statesman who 
is able to mediate between the ‘stand- 
pat,’ fear-ridden, on the one side, who 
were demanding an even greater re- 
treat all along the line, and those who 
still had faith in God and in them- 
selves, so that neither got what they 
wanted to a very great extent; if he 
is a statesman who can do that sort 
of thing, then this was a statesman- 
like report.’’ 

The convocation met at Trinity Ca- 
thedral, Phoenix, on February 13 and 
14, with an excellent attendance. The 
Woman’s Auxiliary met at the same 
time. Since this was an adjourned 
convocation from last fall no elections 
were held. 

It was announced that at the meet- 
ing of the Executive Council the allo- 
cations of the fifteen per cent cut were 
finally made, 

A Board of Managers was appointed 
for the Arizona Church Centre at Pres- 
cott and the Bishop announced that six 
denominations besides our own will use 
the property this summer. 

The convocation upheld the action 
of the Bishop and delegates at the Gen- 
eral Convention in setiing the quota at 
$5,000, and the Bishop was authorized 


to wire the National Council, then in 
session, that Arizona accepted that 
amount. 

Following the suggestion made by 


the Bishop in his address a committee 
Was appointed to study the program and 
methods of the China Inland Mission, as 
to ways of carrying on work and on re- 
lying on God for money, and to re- 
port to the next convocation. 

After a joint session with the Wom- 


an’s Auxiliary on the second day, at 
which time addresses were given on 
different aspects of the work in the 


district, the convocation adjourned to 
meet in Douglas, Arizona, in February, 
1936. 


EK. S. Lane. 


—_— = 
NEBRASKA. 
Rev. E. V. Shayler, D. D., Bishop. 
-O- =u 
Faith Justified. 

A project of the National Council 
has justified its inception when the 
Bishop of the diocese, the Rt, Rev. E. 
V. Shayler, conducted a service, which 
was designed to honor St. Matthew’s 
Church, Lincoln, on its reaching the 
status of a self-supporting parish. The 
Rey. Garth Sibbald is the present ree- 


Rt. 


tor, and the parish was received into 
its full standing at the last diocesan 
council. Started as a mission in a 


growing suburban district eight years 
ago, the communicant list has increased 


from forty to three hundred. HExcel- 
lent buildings, including a _ parish 
house, provide facilities for the work. 


Conference. 

Dr. Karl Block of St. Louis led the 
clergy in a conference on Tuesday last , 
at University Church, Lincoln, when 
the Forward Movement was discussed. 
About twenty clergy attended a Com- 
munion service, at which the Bishop 
was the celebrant, and took part in a 
Litany of Remembrance. A morning 
and afternoon session was held and 
the leaflets provided by the National 
Council were distributed. 


Bishop Shayler addressed 425 men 
in the State Penitentiary on Sunday 
afternoon at a service arranged by the 
prison officials. 


St. Thomas’ Church, Falls City, has 
completely rennovated the interior of 
the church, and installed a dossal be- 
hind the altar. 

Wm, J. H. Petter. 
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MARCH. 
3.  Quinquagesima, 


6. ASh Wednesday, 
10. First Sunday in Lent. 
13. Ismber Day. (Wednesday.) 
15. Ember Day. (Friday.) 
16. Ember Day. (Saturday.) 
17. Second Sunday in Lent. 
24. Third Sunday in Lent. 
25. Monday. The Annunciation. 
-. 31. .Fourth Sunday in Lent. 
* * * 
COLLECT FOR QUINQUAGESIMA. 
SUNDAY. 


x OQ Lord, Who hast taught us that all our 
: doings without charity are nothing worth; 
send Thy Holy Ghost, and pour into our 
- hearts that most excellent gift of ail 
virtues, without which whatsoever liveth 
is counted dead before Thee. Grant this 
for Thine own Son Jesus Christ’s sake. 
Amen, 
* * 2 
COLLECT FOR ASH-WEDNESDAY. 
(MARCH 6.) 
Almighty and everlasting God, Who 
hatest nothing that Thou hast made, anu 


*. dost forgive the sins of all those who are 


penitent; create and make in us new and 
- contrite hearts, that we, worthily lament- 
ing our sins and acknowledging our 
wretchedness, may obtain of Thee the 
God of all mercy, perfect remission anu 
forgiveness; through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 
* Sd > 
For the Southern Churchman. 
A LENTEN PRAYER. 
Doris Hamaker. 

O God, we pray for simple things; 
Help us to have a full understanding of 


the peace and joy which simplicity 
brings 
Grant that in thought, word and deed, 


We may put away selfishness, and all vice 
which causes greed. 


Let us during this refreshing season of 
Lent, 

Learn to number our days, that they may 
be wisely spent. 


We petition this through the name of our 
Blessed 
Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. 
bee, 3 * * 
The “Imps” of the Tongue. 

All newspapermen are familiar with 
the “Imps of the Types’ but the Meth- 
odist Recorder, London, tells how the 
“Imps” of the tongue get our English 
cousins twisted in their speech. The 
Record says: 

“We are familiar with the tale of 
the preacher who, after his tongue haa 
referred to one ‘tot or jittle’, blushed 
and at once corrected himself to ‘one 
tit or jottle’; and also with that of 
the other clergyman at Oxford who 
- announced that they would sing the 
hymn, “Kinquering Congs’; but not so 
familiar with the tale of another vic- 
tim of a transposing tongue who, iu 
-place of saying, ‘Behold the fig tree, 
how: it withereth away,’ amused his 
audience by asking them to ‘behold the 
wig tree. how it fithereth away.’ <A 
much worse case who were addressed 
by the chairman. ‘My friends, he saia, 
‘the schoolwark is the bulhouse of civ- 
jlization. I mean—er—the bulhouse 
-is the schoolwark of civilization.’ A 
smilie began to dawn on the faces of his 
hearers, and anxious that they should 
hear aright the profound truth he was 
trying to express, he began again. ‘What 
I-mean to say, my friends, is that tne 
warkhouse is, the, bulschool.of— Hw 
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Amen. . 
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paused, and again began. ‘What I 
really mean to say,’ he said, ‘is that the 
school bul is the housewark— The 
smile on his hearers’ faces now gave 
place to an audible snigger, but the 
chairman was determined to get it 
right. ‘The scowschool,’ he began, and 
realizing himself wrong again, began to 
lose ‘what equanimity he posessed. His 
hearers’ had nearly lost theirs. He 
mopped his brow, gritted his teeth; and 
made a fresh effort. ‘As I was saying,’ 
he began anew, ‘the schoolhouse, my 
friends—’ A sigh of relief went up 
from the audience, and the chairman 
felt easy again. He gazed round’ him 
with suavity, and upon his brow there 
appeared the light of triumphant self- 
confidently. ‘Yes, my friends,’ he re- 
peated, ‘the. schoolhouse is the civilizer 
of the bul—’ And that was all.’”’— 
Watchman-Examiner, 
* + * 

Teach Children to Love the Beautiful. 

All children should be taught the 
love of good music, good literature and 
flowers. Be the home ‘‘ever so humble,” 
there is no excuse for not making it 
attractive with growing plants, books 
and magazines, and music in some 
form. 

There is little that is more enjoy- 
able and beneficial in the home than 
music. A busy mother will not always 
have time to play for her children on 
a musical instrument and the radio 
program, even if available, will often 
be inappropriate, but most mothers can 
sing with the littles ones and teach 
them songs that they will:love. Even 
very young children quickly learn to 
distinguish one song from another and 
show their preference and appreciation. 
If a mother forms the habit of singing 
as she works, she will find that her 
many tasks will be performed more eas- 
ily and quickly. She will be more re- 
laxed and will not tire so soon and, 
oh, how the children love a singing, 
smiling mother! 

Books and magazines should very 
early be placed in the wee ones’ hands, 
but under kindly watchfulness at first. 
Children must be taught how to use 
books and shown that they give the 
most pleasure when treated with gen- 
tle consideration. 

Growing plants do much to make 
the home attractive. Allow the little 
ones to have some of their very own 
both indoors and out, if possible, and 
watch their pride and pleasure in car- 
ing for them. Small cans.may be used 
for their indoor plants so that the 
busy little hands may carry them from 
one sunny spot to another. Even it a 
plant should in the end come to grief, 
reverence as well as a love for the beau- 
tiful is being learned and will not be 
destroyed. Talk to the boys and girls 
about the various flowers and plants 


—their habits and needs—speaking 
their names both common and _ 0bo- 
tanical. Take the children for walks 


whenever possible and teach them to 
observe beautiful cloud formations, 
sunshine, birds, trees, mosses, flowing 
waters and all other of God’s wondrous 
works. Hncouraging them to comment 
on objects of loveliness leads them to 
adventure father and father into the 
elusive realm of the beautiful. 

One way to help little children to 
become alert in observing the beauti- 
ful is to keep a small book dedicated 
to this purpose. At the bedtime hour 
“What did you 
see today;|,that was beautiful?” and 
the: TPshonse may he. oA alittle: blue- 
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bird, Mother.” ‘‘Where was it and what 
was it doing?” ‘First it was on the 
ground and had a string in its mouth. 
Then it flew to a tree. Why did it 
want the string, Mother?” To the chil- 
dren, the knowledge that their discoy- 
eries are worthy of being recorded, 

an added spur to them to be observing 


and to give expression to their 
thoughts. And boys and girls who 


learn to love and to have reverence tor 
all that is beautiful and good will sel- 
dom deliberately go far wrong.—L, M. 
Saunders, in National Kindergarten As- 
sociation Release. ; 
E iet ee 
For the Southern Churchman. 
MASTER, WHERE DO YOU LIVE* 
Alice Maude Spokes. : 
Master, dear Master, where do You live? 
Your face is so holy, since love You give; 
’Tis..said relief from pain there’ll be, 
The lame will walk, the blind will see; 
My heart is laden, my mind won’t heed, 
I’ve lost my hold; O Shepherd, lead! 
Within Your fold. a shelter give! 
Master, O Master, where do You live? 


Where do You live, devoid of strife~ 
Where joy is service and love is life“ 
Do You reach and comfort souls in dis- 
tress 

And make them whole with oun Edreea? 
The road seems dark, so lonely and drear, 
No helping hand to comfort me here; 
My tasks are done! My eyes tear-blind! 
Where do You live, O Master kind? 


“Brother, dear brother, where do I live? 
Where needed most when comfort I give! 
I was with thee in thy lone despair— 

My kindness and mercy plentiful, there. 
Thy way was rough and steep thy road; 
So weary and foot-sore; so heavy thy 

load; 

You left not My path—you paid each toll; 
Brother, dear brother, I’ve lived in your 


m 


soul! 
* * * 
These Three. 

The Epistle for Quinquagesima re- 
calls us, on the threshold of the peni- 
tential season of Lent, to the funda- 
mental and abiding things. 

There was trouble in the Charen in 
Corinth over spiritual gifts, and St. 
Paul writes to tell them that there was 
more than one way in which the Holy 
Spirit of God could manifest Himself 
in the Christian life. In their rivalry, 
the believers had been inclined to mag- 
nify one gift against another, and to 
regard the more unusual and myste- 
rious as of greater value, if not as evi- 
dencing a higher claim to divine ori- 
gin. So much so, that there was some 
danger of their under-valuing the more 
prosaic natural gifts (so-called) or 
heart and brain, if not of their losing 
sight of the importance of the moral 
witness of the spirit’s indwelling. st. 
Paul, therefore, makes it his business, 
first of all, to help them to see that in 
the divine economy there is no place 
for the proud and ‘“‘superior’”’ spirit. 
As in the body, the foot, the hand, the 
eye, and the ear, have an equally 
necessary and important part to play, 
so, in the Church of Christ, every single 
member has his work to do as God has 
given him ability and opportunity; and 
“it is the same God which worketh all 
in all.’’ 

But there was more than that to be 
said in this matter of spiritual gifts. 
It was a good thing to be eager to pos- 
sess the higher endowments; but there 
was a better thing still to possess, and, 
lacking it, no other quality was of any 
account. ‘More excellent” than the 
ability to speak in “tongues’’, than the 
oratory of the preacher, than the wis- 
dom of the learned, than an indomitable 
faith, than a reat s arf Fear 
a n “ e 
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than all these, was that which would 
abide when they should all have failea 
and vanished away—and that was love. 

“I am nothing,” writes St. Paul, 
“whatever other power or virtue I may 
possess, if I have not love.’’ That was 
the supreme possession that gave every- 
thing else its meaning and its value. 
All else was partial, incomplete, doomed 
to come to an end or to be outgrown. 
No endowment could give us in this life 
what was not to be had in this life. 
Life was still an enigma, however hard 
we tried to understand it; and for all 
our knowledge, there was much that 
remained and would remain unknown. 
We had to fall back on faith and hope 
at last. These, indeed, were left to us 
—these and love; and love was great- 
est, even of these. 

And so, according to St. Paul, these 
are the final things in life—our ulti- 
mate equipment for life: faith, hope, 
and love, ‘‘these three.’’ Let us con- 
sider each of them in turn. 

Life is so perplexing, at times, to 
some of us, that it is as much as we 
can do to hold on from day to day and 
withstand the temptation to give up the 
effort to find a meaning in it. But it is 
just because life is like this, that, if 
we are ever going to make anything of 
it at all, we must take up an attitude 
towards it that we call “faith.” If 
knowledge and understanding never 
failed us; if we could see clearly 
through everything, faith would never 
need to be exercised—the word ~--x:a 
never have come into existence. And 
here, to learn what faith does, let us 
return to St. Paul, and his looking- 
glass figure of life. ‘‘Now we see as 
in a mirror, obscurely; but then we 
shall see face to face.’’ When St. Paul 
wrote the second half of that sentence 
he was exercising faith. He had looked 
at that puzzling image in the glass and 
said.’”’ I cannot believe that what ap- 
pears there is the truth of things. The 
lines must be clearer in reality tnan [ 
see them at this moment; and I shall 
one day see them as they actually are.”’ 
To take that attitude was to exercise 
faith; and we shall realize at once how 
potent a thing faith can be in the ex- 
periences of life. It stands up to pain 
and perplexity, struggle, and sorrow, 
and says: ‘“‘There will be an issue to 
all this in God’s good time, and I am 
going to face the present in the light 
of the end that is now beyond my 
sight.’” 

And Hope. According to an ancient 
Greek legend, hope came into the worla 
in the wake of suffering. When Pan- 
dora opened the box which the angered 
gods had sent to Epimetheus, out flew 
all the diseases that afflict mankind; 
but when it was opened again, there 
emerged the spirit of hope, and away 
it went to follow in the trail of evil 
the others had already wrought. 


But, of course, St. Paul is here speak- 
ing of hope in a special sense. He 1s 
writing as a Christian to Christians, 
and the hope he is thinking of, is the 
hope of eternal life that is theirs in 
Jesus Christ. That is why he can say 
so confidently, ‘‘but then, face to face’’; 
and “but then shall I know even as 
also I am known.’”’ Faith and hope 
blend together here, and stretch out 
common hands towards the same thing, 
even as they spring from the same 
ground. And that hope is ours, too. 
We are not condemned to hope blindly, 
with nothing to build our hope upon. 
‘Whatever else fails us, a living hope 
is still ours, because of Jesus Christ. 
We can hold on to that through all 
fines. ehh 
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is one of the ultimate things. 
why does St. Paul say that love is 
greater than faith and hope? 
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Faith will vanish into sight, 
Hope be emptied in delight, 
Love itself will shine more brignt. 


Look at St. Paul’s words in praise 
of love a little earleir in the poem: 


Love . . beareth all things, believeth 
all things, hopeth all things, en- 
dureth all things, 


Love expresses itself in faith and 
hope, as it manifests itself in patience 
and endurance. Love can never be 
without hope, nor can it exist without 
faith. Where love is, every other noble 
quality and aspiration of the _ spirit 
be. 

That is clearly why St. Paul here 
lays such great stress upon it as the 
most desirable and necessary Christian 
endowment. Other gifts were partial, 
and were no guarantee of the Chris- 
tian temper. But love was all-embrac- 
ing, and its nature was to express it- 
self after the mind of Christ. St. Paul 
does not actually say that; but it is 
difficult to read this beautiful chapter 
without feeling that he sees the face 
and figure of Our Lord before him as 
he writes. It is love as it has beeu 
seen incarnate in Jesus Christ that he 
is describing. And who can reflect on 
that without realizing the surpassing 
greatness and desirability of a love like 
that ‘‘which was in Christ Jesus?”’ Well 
might we pray earnestly the exquisite 
prayer the Church puts on our lips at 
this time, and keep it before us all 
through Lent: 

O Lord, who hast taught us that all 
our doings without charity are nothing 
worth; send Thy Holy Ghost, and pour 
into our hearts that most excellent gift 
of charity, the very bond of peace and 
of all virtues, without which whoso- 
ever liveth is counted dead before Thee. 
Grant this for Thine only Son Jesus 
Christ’s sake. Amen. 

—Hrom an article by Rev. EF. S. 


Moore, in Canadian Churchman. 
* * * 


The Child Next Door. 

Charlotte’s social group in Hogans- 
ville agreed on essential points in child 
development. When little Lottie spent 
an hour with small friends, Charlotte 
felt perfectly sure she would not be 
offered anything to eat and only water 
to drink. She knew, too, the general 
trend of what the child was likely to 
see and hear while at any one of her 
friends’ homes. 

Then Sam, her husband, was trans- 
ferred to Springfield. The day they 
moved, little Lottie quickly found her 
way to the fence, peeked through and 
was soon playing with the child in the 
next yard. At noon when her father 
called her into the house for lunch 
she said she was not hungry, that she 
had eaten candy, cake and a ham sand- 
wich. 

“Where did you get those things?’ 
her mother asked. 

“Sara got them out of her mother’s 
refrigerator and handed them through 
the fence. Her mother was on the 
porch and said she might.” 

Charlotte disapproved of this dem- 
onstration of neighborliness and began 
considering what would be the best 
way of taking the matter up with Sara’s 
mother, later on. 

“There’s a rag man comes down the 
alley,’’ Lottie broke in upon her moth- 
er’s thoughts. ‘‘He catches jittle chil- 
dren and makes them into soap.’ 

“Weare under a new eb enh Sam 
observed. 

-Before either parent could think of a 


guitable’ reply’ Lottie continued; “‘I' have 


a new hat and a new coat and new 
shoes and a new dress and new socks 


Because. an—’ 
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“Where are they?’ Charlotte inter- 
rupted. 

Lottie paused to consider. 
them,’’ she affirmed. 


“Where?” her mother repeated. 

“I—I,” Lottie stammered. Then 
she saw a child in the yard across the 
street and pointing toward her, changed 
the subject. ‘‘That is Ruth Gray. Sara 
says she is poison.”’ 


Charlotte and Sam looked from 
Daughter to each other with chagrin. 
Something must be done to prevent any 
more such experiences. 


High hooks were adjusted on gates 
and doors; Lottie’s baby brother, in his 
crawling expeditions required these pre- 
cautions which served equally as well 
to keep outsiders out. Next, Sam made 
a poultry yard to run the full length 
of Sara’s fence, and Lottie was not al- 
lowed in the poultry yard alone. Swings 
and a sand pile in the back yard kept 
the children from wanting to play on 
the front lawn where there was no 
fence. These arrangements conspired 
to separate the children of the two tam- 
ilies in ways that seemed natural. 


To have attempted entire separation 
would have caused unpleasantness, and 
Charlotte did not feel equal to reedu- 
cating Sara’s mother, with whose cir- 
cle of friends she soon found she had 
little in common. However, taking ad- 
vantage of an opportunity to return 
Sara’s sweater, found on the lawn one 
morning, she greeted her neighbor 
pleasantly, sniffed appreciatively of her 
cooking and then, very tactfully, men- 
tioned that Lottie was not allowed to 
eat between meals and asked quite 
frankly for cooperation. It was prom- 
ised good-naturedly. 

From time to time Lottie met Sara 
on the front lawn. On such occasions 
Charlotte supervised their play, keep- 
ing them interested in something con- 
structive. Little girls like Lottie and 
Sara usually do meet sometimes or 
other, and the attitude of each toward 
the new experience is of course the 
important issue. Charlotte found that 
it was less difficult than she had an- 
ticipated to bring about an attitude 
of tolerance rather than imitation, on 
Lottie’s part, with regard to Sara’s 
crudities, and to center her admiration 
on the little neighbor’s constant good 
humor and ready generosity. Both chil- 
dren were, without doubt, really bene- 
fitted by the acquaintance.—M. Hunter 
in National Kindergarten Association 
Release. 


“T have 


* * * 
REVIVAL, 


A robin in the arbor, 
A breath of springtime air, 
A white sail in the harbor 
The speckled fiood to dare, 
The early bees are roaming, 
Though scanty be the share, 
And hungry rooks ahoming 
For yet the fields are bare. 


And aye there is tomorrow, 
And here and there a flower, 
For evermore earth’s sorrow 
Hath Eden for a dower. 
And aye there is a coming, 
A flash of angel wing, 
A million ages humming 
The heraldry of spring. 


And evermore a longing 
Of life beyond today, 
Where fadeless fields are thronging 
With an immortal May. 
And Spring’s eternal morning vie 
Is just’ beyond ‘the hill; &U0 mr 
Fair Paradise adorning 
The great Creator’s will. 
—Robert MacGowan, 


FOR THE 
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For the Southern Churchman. 
TURN ASIDE FROM STRIFE. 
Gertrude Lieb. 

Let nations turn aside from strife, 
And claim no more their selfish rights 
With joy the spiritual realms explore 
Then follow all their beacon lights. 
If all the world will choose the Christ 
And enters truth’s wide open door, 
Sickness and sin will disappear 
And death will be no more! 

* * * 

Robert’s Garden. 

Robert loved flowers of all kinds. In 
the springtime, he was delighted with 
the gold of the dandelions, the purple 
of the violets and every other blossom- 
ing plant as its season came. 

Sometimes, however, his mother 
thought he was just a little selfish, for 
he did not like to give any of his flow- 
ers away, until they began to fade or 
the petals to drop, and then they were 
searcely worth giving. 

Perhaps this was because he had no 
brothers or sisters with whom to share 
his treasures, but his mother did not 
like to see him want to keep everything 
for himself. 

“Tf we are really going to enjoy 
things,’ she would sometimes tell him, 
“we must share them with others, for 
then their pleasure as well as the 
beauty of the flowers, wil] delight us, 
and we shall have a double portion of 
joy.”’ 

But Robert didn’t quite understand 
that, although it was explained to him 
in different words several times. 

But one day, when his Auntie Clara 
came to stay with them for a tew 
months, she took her smali nephew hy 


the hand and said: 
“Let’s make a nice flower garden, 
Robert. We’ll have sweet peas and pan- 


sies, and some day you will have plenty 


of lovely blossoms for your mother 
and your friends.’’ 
So they worked in the soft brown 


earth, and planted the sweet pea seed 
just beside the high fence of chicken 
wire, and made a bed of the pansies 
at the end of the porch. 

And sure enough, after the weather 
had grown warm and sunny, the littic 
seeds began to grow! Then the gentle 
rains came and watered the small 
plants, and they thrived and became 
strong.and soon began to bear buds 
upon their branches. 

Robert and his Auntie Clara watchea 
them, and he was overjoyed when the 
quaint little faces of the pansies began 
to smile up at him. He loved to touch 
them with his fingers, and to enjoy 
the variety of colors and the velvety 
surfaces. It was not long berure ine 
sweet peas were in blossém, too, and 
such beauties, pink and lavender and 
white and softly blended tints. 

“T’ll tell you what we’ll do,’ Auntie 
Clara smiled. ‘‘We’ll divide the sweet 
pea bed into two parts. See, I’ll drive 
a stake right down here. All of them 
below this stake and on the side to- 
ward the garage, will be yours alone. 
You can look at them, and pick some 
when you feel like it. Those on the 
other side of the stake and toward tne 
‘house, will be the part you will have to 
pick bouquets from for your mother 
and your friends, and it will be a rule 
that you must pick a ‘bouquet every 
day for somebody. We'll divide the 
wansy bed in the same way. The halt 
next the porch will be yours for your- 
self alone, and the rest of them to en- 
joy with others every single day.” 


Robert thought this was a funny plan, 


Auntie 


please his 
Clara, so’-he agreed to it. 

It was not long before he noticed that 
the blossoms were much more numer- 
ous and more beautiful on the parts of 


but he wanted to 


the two beds which he was to divide 
with others, and that the blossoms he 
was to keep for himself grew fewer anc 
fewer, and smaller and smaller, as he 
only picked a few tow and again. 

Robert couldn’t quite understand it, 
and more than once he stood and ex- 
amined thoughtfully the pansy bed and 
the sweet peas which were now climb- 
ing up the fenee. It seemed strange 
to him that there should be so many 
more blossoms on the parts of the beds 
where he was constantly picking flow- 
ers and giving them to others. 

As he stood like this one morning, his 
Auntie Clara came along. 

“A penny for your thoughts, Rob- 
ert!’’ she cried gaily. ‘‘What are you 
thinking about?” 

“T was just wondering, Auntie Clara,” 
said Robert, “why there are more flow- 
ers on one side than on the ther.” 

“Come over here and I'll tell you, 
dear,’’ his Auntie Clara replied quietly. 
“We'll sit under the grape arbor and 
I’ll tell you all about it.” 

“Sweet peas and pansies must be 
picked very often or new blossoms do 
not grow, and the plants go all to green 


leaves instead of yielding lovely flow- 


ers. The more you pick and give, the 
more you have for others and for your- 
self. \ 

“Tt is the same way with ourselves. 
When we are selfish and do not share 
our blessings with those about us, they 
grow fewer and fewer, and when Wwe 
are ready to make others happy we 
have our own pleasures and happiness 
inereased until we are often surprised. 
It we keep back or give sparingly, we 
become poorer and have less. !f we 
give and serve gladly, we have muck.’’ 

Robert sat quietly thinking for a few 
minutes. 

“Tsn’t it too bad,’ he said at tas, 
“thas I have spoiled half of the pansy 
bed and half of the sweet pea vines, 
and they’ll not be pretty any more!” 

Auntie Clara’s arm slipped around 
the little lad. 

‘*‘Ves, it is too bad,” she replied 
gently, “but even at that it isn’t quite 
as sad as to spoil a life by selfishness. 
We can plant more sweet peas and pan- 
sies next spring, and see to it that the 
blossoms are kept picked as they ought 
to be. But if a whole life is made 
ugly and flowerless—-what then? We 
are never going to live today or to- 
morrow over again, you know. It's 
gone forever, once it has passed.” 

Robert sat very still for several mo- 
ments. Then he looked up and his face 
was shining. 

Auntie Clara,’’ he said, “I’m going to 
divide the best I have with others 
every day now, for then they will be 
happy and I shall be happy, too—and 
I know it’ll be lots nicer!” 

“That’s splendid,” said Auntie Clara. 
“When we are young as you are, it is 
the springtime of life, and it’s won- 
derful to make it beautiful, for then 
one’s whole life will be sure to be brignv 
and fruitful and fine.” 

Robert jumped down from his seet 
in the grape arbor. 

“l’m going to take my new game 
over to Sally Dart to play with awhile. 
‘he’s sick, you know,” he explained, 
and away ran Robert as fast as he could 
go.—Emma Gary Wallace, in The Pres- 
byterian. 9 
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For the Southern Churchman. 
DAFFODILS AND PUSSY WILLOWS. 
Maude Forrest Mumma. 
Daffodillies, Daffodillies, sleeping ’neath 

the snow, 
me, will you, tell me, won’t you, 
when you'll wake and grow? 


Tell 


Daffodillies, Daffodillies, in the ground so 
deep, 

me, will you, tell me, won’t you, 
when you'll wake from sleep? 


Tell 


Pussy Willow, Pussy Willow, in your 
furry cap, 

Tell me, will you, tell me, won’t you, 
when you’ve had your nap? 


Pussy Willow, Pussy Willow, tell me how 
you grow, 
Tell me, will you, tell me, won’t you, for I 
love you so! 
Answer, 
We will wake up in the spring time, when 
the blue-birds call 
And perhaps we'll see a snow-flake gently 
on us fall! 
* » * 
A Soldier’s Dog. 

This little story is dedicated to all 
lovers of dogs, especially to those who 
have known the joy of their faithful 
companionship and who understand and 
appreciate their loyalty and splendid in- 
telligence. 

Just an ugly mongrel, this dog of my 
story. No member of Dogdom’s Four 
Hundred was he; and I doubt that the 
family tree otf his parents was ever im- 
portant enough to cast the tiniest or 
shadows. : 

The story was told me as we were 
seated on the ferry that plies daily be- 
tween Burlington, Vt., and Port Doug- 
las, N. Y. crossing beautiful Lake 
Champlain, 

With the usual idle curiosity of the 
summer vacationist, I alowed my gaze 
to wander among the happy, bustling 
crowd. Pert, gaily dressed flappers 
were there, chattering away like mag- 
pies; fond parents with their tiny kid- 
dies clinging to their hands; sedate ma- 
trons; men both young and old; in fact 
all the hundred and one kinds of hu- 
manity that is so typical of this great 
country of ours. 

Finally, my attention was drawn to 
my nearest traveling companions. A 
dignified elderly couple were they, most 
carefully and expensively groomed; ob- 
viously, people of wealth and refine- 
ment. At the gentleman’s feet crouched 
the hero of»my story, ‘‘Rags,’”’ his heavy 
jaws resting upon his forepaws, so 8vi- 
dently a mongrel and such a decided 
contrast to that very prosperous couple 
did he seem, that I must have stared 
in politely. . 

The old gentleman returned my 
glance and as his eyes met mine, I knew 
that my face had betrayed my thoughts. 
“Tt beg your pardon,’’ he ventured. 
“Ym afraid that my dog hasn’t made 
the best of impressions, has he?” 

Naturally embarrassed at having my 
thoughts read so easily, I stammered a 
bit incoherently, that “‘it was hardly the 
dog that I should have associated with 
people of their type.”’ 

“Rags is old and homely, I admit,’ 
the man continued, ‘‘but to us he is be- 
yond price.’’ 

His wife smiled and nodded her head 
in agreement, as she leaned forward 
and fondled the dog’s ugly head with 
her soft, white hand. 

Immediately, I sensed a story and 
with a little encouragement my travel- 
ing companions rewarded me with a tale 
that I have never been able to forget, 
though this happened some years 
ago. , i= 
“Rags is a soldier’s dog,” the man 


_began. “You see, our son, Jim, went 
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‘over there’ with those countless other 
American lads to do his share in that 
horrible maelstrom of death and de- 
struction that we knew as the World 
War. While billeted in a small town, 
just behind the lines, Jim came upon 
Rags, then a tiny puppy, trying in vain 
to find warmth and food by the dead 
body of his mother. They adopted éach 
other immediately and were constant 
companions during the two years of 
terror and bloodshed. Jim told us later 
that the feel of that shaggy little body 
and the rough caress were the only bit 
of happiness that he knew during that 
terrible siege. 

“Later, Jim was invalided home, suf- 
fering from shell shock and minor 
wounds and even with him came Rags. 
The dog remained with him at the 
Army and Navy Hospital, and had much 
to do, in our opinion, with the lad’s 
return to health and strength. 

“T did have to pull a few wires be- 
fore they would allow the dog to re- 
main,” he chuckled, reminiscently, ‘“‘but 
remain he did. So, you see, when Jim 
was released, finally, and did come 
home we were so overjoyed at his re- 
turn that we accepted Rags as sort of 
a@ necessary evil. 

“T confess that my wife did have to 
stand a bit of good natured raillery 
about her ‘thoroughbred’ from our 
friends, and many a greasy bone leit 
its tell-tale mark on the rug before the 
library fire, while the prints of his 


.muddy paws upon the stairs and in the 


hallways were a source of great annoy- 
ance to the housekeeper.” 

“Are you bored?’’ he questioned at 
this juncture. 

I assured him that I was much inter- 
ested, and begged him to continue; and 
so he went on. 

“Although our poy was physically 
well again, shell shock had left him in 
such a way that any loud report or 
sudden noise would leave him speecna- 
less, paralyzed, in fact, for a few sec- 
onds at a time. 

“Rags with some super instinct, 
sensed these attacks, and at these times 
he would tug sharply at Jim’s coat 
sleeve or trouser leg and never failed 
to bring him ‘back to earth again, ana 
as the attack passed, a pat of the boy’s 
hand on the shaggy head seemed iu 
say that all was well, and the two wouid 
go on as though nothing had happened. 
One day, as Jim was crossing the square 
with Rags at his heels the shriek of the 
siren and clatter of fire trucks turned 
the boy to stone, directly in front ot 
the oncoming wheels. I have the story 
of an eye witness of what then hap- 
pened,”’ continued the narrator. ‘“‘Rags, 
with more than human intelligence, ran 
between Jim’s legs, upsetting him 
neatly. With his then powerful paws. 
he grabbed his shoulder and pulled him 
to safety, in less time than it takes me 
to tell you.” 

The eyes of the soldier boy’s mother 
became a bit misty at this point, and 
in my heart, I knew that, being a 
mother, this episode was ever fresh in 
her memory. 

But to continue. “The boy was 
stunned and bruised, but his life was 
saved, but Rags here still carries tne 
sears of his bravery.’’ As he spoke 
he lifted the dog’s front leg, and run- 
ning across the ribs from front to 
back leg, was revealed a hideous scar 
that the shaggy coat refused to hide. 

“Rags almost paid with his life, but 
we nursed him back to life and have 
made pretty much of a fool of him ever 
since.”’ 

Just then a tall, serious-faced young 
man made his way toward us, and I 
knew by the dog’s evident delight that 


it must be the Jim of the story. 


in 


Rags rose to greet his master, and 
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the look that passed between them I 
can find no words fittingly to describe. 

As we were nearing our destination, 
I thanked the kindly story teller, ana 
joined the rest of the party at the rail. 
A few moments later I felt a touch on 
my arm and Jim’s mother addressed me 
apologetically. ‘If father hasn’t bored 
you too much, I’d like to have you see 
for yourself how Rags guards his mas- 
ter. The landing whistle will get Jim,” 
she declared, ‘‘it always does; so if you 
are really interested, just keep your 
eyes on them.”’ 

And, sure enough, the whistle blew 
long and loud, and the young man be- 
came rigid, utterly unconscious of the 
bustle and movement about him. But 
Rags, ever loyal and watchful, had not 
forgotten. A few sharp tugs at his mas- 
ter’s sleeve, and the tense muscles and 
nerves relaxed, the rigid hand became 
normal and found its way to the faith- 
ful creature’s head. 

Again that look from those brown 
dog eyes straight into the kind blue 
ones of his master. Somehow I was 
not a ‘bit ashamed of the tears that 
seemed to find their way into my own 
eyes, or of the lump that rose in my 
throat. I doubt if any other person 
than myself had seen this drama, but 
I have never been able to forget. 

Is there a Dog Heaven? There must 
be, for such animals as this, and I pray 
that it is not too far from Rags’ be- 
loved master’s. I’d like to think that 
when Judgment Day rolls around, Rags’ 
kindly tug at his master’s sleeve will 
receive the returning pat of Jim’s hand 
and knowing that ‘‘alls well,’’ they will 
go on through eternity side by side.— 
Our Dumb Animals. 


* * * 


Mr. Lobster’s New Green Suit. 


Poor Mr. Lobster was very uncom- 
fortable. His old green suit was much 
too tight, and you know how it is to 
have your clothes so snug that you can’t 
bend over or run about. There were 
no tucks or hems to let out for more 
room, so the only thing to do was ta get 
an entirely new rig. 

Now no store that I know of sells 
lobster suits, so what do you think Mr. 
Lobster and his friends do when they 
have outgrown their clothes? They 
grow new ones! How would you like 
that? So Mr. Lobster found a nice 
quiet cave in the rocks, under the wa- 
ter, where he could hide. First, he 
must get rid of the old tight suit. He 
stopped eating, and became thinner 
and thinner until his clothes didn’t 
touch him anywhere. Then suddenly, 
he puffed himself up as big as he could 
and squirmed and wriggled with all 
his might, and—pop! ERISS Suis Die 
right up the middle of the back and 
he crawled out of it! 

Poor thing! He was almost as un- 
comfortable without any suit as with 
one that pinched! He didn’t dare leave 
his hiding place because something 
would be likely to eat him when he was 
in such a helpless state. So he hid 
for nearly a month, while his new cos- 
tume was growing. 

What do you suppose Mr. Lobster 
used to make his new suit? Cotton or 
wool, like yours? Mercy, no! His ene- 
mies in the deep sea would gobble him 
up, clothes and ali! His suit is a shell, 
which must be hard and strong for pro- 
tection, lime is what he uses, and he 
gets it from his food. This lime and 
a sort of glue, which comes from his 
skin, soon begin to harden all over 
him in rings. These rings are jointed 
on the tail and legs, like a knight’s 
armor, and solid on the back, like a 
shield. Mr. Lobster is much too clever 
to get another tight suit of clothes, so 
he fills himself full of water while they 
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are growing, so that there will be plenty 
of room. 

When full clad in his new green 
armor, he sallies forth. He is a terror, 
too, I can tell you. There are three 
pairs of legs near his mouth. The 
first pair is armed with very ugly look- 
ing nippers, which have toothed edges 
and are strong and cruel. He has five 
more sets of legs, under the chest, 
which are used only when Mr. Lobster 
wishes to crawl about on the floor or 
the sea to call on his friends. Under 
the tail are some false legs with which 
the gentleman paddles himself about 
in the water. Strange to say, with all 
these legs, Mr. Lobster is a great hand 
to stay near home, and seldom goes 
far away. 

I don’t know what Mr. Lobster woula 
do without that tail of his.  It’s;.ex- 
tremely useful, you see. He can, with 
its help, propel himself through the 
water at a great speed. By curling 
it up under him suddenly, he can spring 
backward into some cave or hiding 
place as quick as lightning. Also Mrs. 
Lobster carries her eggs under her long, 
jointed tail. 

I am afraid that Mr. Lobster is a 
fighter, and, when angry, is not at all 
a pleasant person to meet. Sometimes 
in his quarrels he loses some of his 
numerous legs. Do you think he both- 
ers about a little thing like that? Not 
a bit of it! He just grows another one 
in its place! However, the new one is 
never so big or useful as the first one, 
and as he cannot patch his suit of 
armor, the new leg must go unpro- 
tected until Mr. Lobster needs another 
new suit. You would certainly think 
that, since it takes him so long to grow 
a new covering for his body, he would 
be more careful of his many legs. But, 
no! Why, he even breaks them off 
himself, occasionally, before a _ battle, 
to get them out of the way, just as you 
would take off your coat to play ball. 
Mr. Lobster is a very curious and in- 
teresting person to hear about, sure 
enough, but he’s nobody to fool with, 
I can tell you!—Hsther Doolittle, in 
S: S. Times. 


% * * 


LIKE WASHINGTON. 
We cannot all be Washingtons, 
And have our birthdays celebrated; 
But we can love the things he loved, 
And we can hate the things he hatea. 


He loved the truth, he hated lies, 

He minded when his mother taught him, 
And every day he tried to do 

The simple duties that it brought him. 


Perhaps the reason little folks 
Are sometimes great when they grow 
taller, 
Is just because, like Washington, 
They do their best when they 
smaller. 


are 


—Unknown. 
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For the Southern Churchman. 

SAND PILE SONG. 

William Allen Ward. 
Freckle and Dimple and Tiny and Tot 
Are racing to play on the vacant lot .. 
Under the willow on Sand Pile hill 
The little tin soldiers are going to drill! 
And pirates will fight on a tropic isle 
For a paper doll maiden’s' beautiful 

Smile . : 

But beside the hill Father Time looks on 
Till the children to men and women have 


gone. 

But others shall come and dance in their 
place, 

Beneath the old willow with childlike 
grace. 
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Classified Advertisments and Notices 


Ali notices ana aavertisements, excepting positions wanted, will be inserted in 


this department at a rate of 20 cents per agate line each insertion. 
A rate of 15 cents per line is made to persons seeking po- 
No advertisement accepted for less than 50 cents. 


to contracts of any length. 
sitions. 


Special raes 


Copy for this department must be received not later than Tuesday of the week in 
which it is intended that the first insertion shall appear. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


CHURCH VESTMENTS. 

Cathedra] Studio, Church embroideries, 
Altar and Pulpit Hangings. Stoles from 
$6.50. Burse :nd veil from $10. Surplice 
from $8. Send for complete line of pure 
Irish linens by the vs eer AR 
and gold thread. Embroidered emblems 
Saaaye to appy. Altar Guild Handbook, 


0c. 
#04 L, V. MACKRILLE 
11 W. Kirke St., Chevy Chase, 
Washington, D. C. 
Telephone Wisconsin 2752. 


CHURCH LINEN. 

FINE IRISH LINEN specially selected 
for Church use. 36 inches to 54 inches 
wide, cut any length. Sample of 12 quali- 
ties on request. Mary Fawcett Company, 
812 Berkeley Avenue, Trenton, N. J. 


RAZOR SHARPENER. 

SHARPENS 4NY STRAIGHT RAZOR, 
er safety razor. Guaranteed by manu- 
facturers, and I guarantee it to please 
you. 50 cents per cake, or 3 cakes for 
$1.00. I take subscriptions for all maga- 
zines published at publishers’ rates, or 
less. Scld by a wheel chair invalid. Ed- 
ward P. Broxton, R. F. D., Blythe, Ga. 
REE Se ee a eS Ee 

FOUNTAIN PENS. 

A FOUNTAIN PEN AT A 1933 VALUE, 
with the Spencerian quality and smooth 
writing ease famous for seventy-five 
years. Guaranteed. Points fine and me- 
dium. Colors, gloss black, green and gold, 
Burgundy, blue and black, grey pearl. 
Price $2.00. Sold by a shut-in wheel chair 
invalid. Edward P. Broxton, R. F. D., 
Blythe, Ga. 


HOUSE OF THE NAZARENH; SAINT 
AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA; offers rest and 
quiet in comfortable and pleasant sur- 
roundings. Invalids requiring nursing 
cannot be received, nor these with mental 
difficulties. Apply to Sister-in-Charge. 

ea ea 
NOTICE. . F 

“The Virginia History Committee” is 
offering to the readers of The Southern 
Churchman. mimeographed copies of a 
valuable article on Lee, originally pub- 
lished in the “Southern Churchman”, under 
the caption, “Putting First Things First”, 
things, contains re- 


article, 
copies of it. ] 
Virginia History Committee, 
Virginia. 


MONEY IN OLD LETTERS.—Search 
your old trunks and send all old envelopes 
used before 1880. Highest prices paid. 
George Hakes, Belvidere, llinois. 

MY SISTER IS A “SHUT-IN” AND 
would greatly appreciate orders for coun- 
terpanes and table mats, both of which 
she crochets beautifully and quickly and 
very reasonably. 

. MRS. 


Address Mary D. Carter, 
Upperville, 


FENTON NOLAND, 
Beaver Dam, Va. 


SITUATION WANTED. 


EDUCATED WOMAN DESIRES POSITION 
as secretary or domestic manager, ete. 
Box AG, care Southern Churchman, 


DEATHS 


SALLIE FEILD MANN PEEBLES. 


MRS. 


It has never been my privilege to know a 
more devoted wife and.mother, a more 
loyal Christian, a more willing worker 
than MKS. SALLIE FEILD MANN PEE- 
BLES, who departed this life on January 
8, 1935. In her love for her family she 

-:was forever sacrificing herself for what 
'ishe felt was the best interest of her hus- 
i‘!band and children. In her lovaltyv to her 


‘ithe inconvenience to herselfia;jWhen'iithe 
‘war period called for help she never wav- 


. _ 


‘church she was always found willing to,do. 
|)more than her share with no thought’ of’ 


ered, either in subjecting herself to re- 
quired restrictions, or doing her part 
cheerfully in the work women were privi- 
leged to do. 

In her outlook on life she naturally 
connected the family with the church. It 
was not sufficient for her to give her time 
and strength to the phvsical] and mental 
development of her children, but also to 
their spiritual welfare, which she prop- 
erly interpreted as instilling in them loy- 
alty to tne church as the normal witness 
to Christ. Her religion was so real and 
her faith so natural that she could not con- 
ceive of a mother’s duty fully done with- 
out the proper emphasis on the Soul’s con- 
nection with the Christ. 

Sallie Feild Mann Peebles was born in 
Petersburg, Virginia, November 19, 1867, 
of a distinguished family, being the daugh- 
ter of John and Catharine Bernard Mann. 
She received her education at St. Paul’s 
Female School and was married on Janu- 
ary 10, 1894, to John Kevan Peebles, mov- 
ing to Norfolk, where Mr. Peebles steadily 
rose in his profession until he became one 
ot the best known architects in the South. 
Their early association was with Gt. 
Luke’s Episcopal Church, moving their 
membership to St. Andrew’s Church, when 
it was begun, in which they labored un- 
tiringly for the church’s development and 
upbuilding. Mrs. Peebles was actively af- 
filiated with the Woman’s Auxiliary, The 
Guild, the Working Circle and The Wom- 
en’s Bible Class. During the war she 
added to these outside interests activity 
in the Red Cross and French Surgical 
Dressings Committee. 

I shall always think of her as a friend 
loyal and true, living with a desire to be 
of service to mankind and to fulfill the 
purpose in life for which God created her. 
I would say of her, ‘You have been found 
sea Enter into the joy of your 
40rd.” 


MYRON B. MARSHALL. 


Personal Notes 


The Rev. Canon H. Adye Prichard, 
D. D., rector of St. Mark’s Church, 
Mount. Kisco, N. Y., is in England on a 
visit to his mother. While there he 
preached in Westminster Abbey on Jan- 
uary 20. 


. The address of Bishop McKim of 
North Tokyo is American Church Mis- 
sion, Ikebukuro, Tokyo, Japan, after 
March 1. 


The Rev. Edward Guerry, who has 
recently taken charge of St. John’s 
Church, Tappahannock, was married 
February 20, to Miss Hoffman in St. 
Paul’s Church, Charleston, S. C. Mr. 
Guerry, with his bride will return to 
Tappahannock shortly. 


The Rev. Charles A. Brown, after a 
rectorship of twenty-four years, has re- 
signed his post at All Saints’ Church, 
Bayside, L. I. He has been on leave of 
absence for some weeks, after a serious 
illness. It is his purpose, after fur- 
ther time for recuperation, to seek less 
arduous duties than those which he 
has been obliged to relinquish. 


Clerical Changes. 

The Rev. Richard W. Trapnell, D. D., 
lately of the Field Department of the 
National Council, has been elected to 
the rectorship of All Saints, Bayside, 
and has, accepted. He will undertake 
his new duties at once, 


The Rev. Frederick Gowenlock, rector 
of. Grace Church, Whitestone, L. I., 


“since 1927, has resigned and will, go 


to New Zealand. The Rev. Ernest Sin- 
field, of the Diocese of Ontario, now as- 
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sistant at St. George’s, Flushing, has. 
been elected to the rectorship of the 
Whitestone Parish, and has accepted. 
He has already taken charge of the 
parish, 


Ordinations. 
- Priest. 

The Rev. Frank Frantz Snyder was 
ordained to the priesthood, in the Kef- 
erstein Chapel of the Holy Spirit, Bish- 
opscourt, Harrisburg, Pa., February 12, 
by Bishop Wyatt Brown. The Rev. Mr. 
Snyder was presented by the Ven. Harry 
H. Gillies, Archdeacon of Wellsboro,. 
an dthe sermon was preached by Canon 
Clifford W. French. The Litany was 
read by the Rev. Earl M. Honaman, 
Dean J. Thomas Heistand and Canon 
Paul St. Atkins assisted the Bishop in 
the Holy Communion, 


Deaths. 
Canon Hardy. 

The Rey. Francis Whittle Hardy, fif-. 
ty-seven years old, Senior Canon of 
Christ Church Cathedral, Louisville, 
Ky., died at the John N. Norton Me- 
morial Infirmary February 22, of a 
kidney ailment after two blood transfu- 
sions had been performed in an effort 
to save his life. 

Stricken with intestinal influenza 
about two weeks ago, Canon Hardy was 
moved to the hospital February 17, af- 
ter complications developed. 

A native of Louisville he was a son of 
James Edward and Lucy Gilmer Davis 
Hardy. He received his early educa- 
tion in the Louisville public schools 
and the Gambier Military Academy, 
Gambier, Ohio, later attending the Vir- 
ginia Theological Seminary at Alexan- 
dria. His active ministry began in 
1904 when, at the age of twenty-six, 
he was ordained a deacon by the Rt. 
Rev. Lewis W. Burton and became as- 
sistant minister of St. Andrew’s Epis- 


.copal Church, in which he'‘had been 


brought up. 

The year following the Rev. Mr. 
Hardy was ordained to the priesthood 
by Bishop Charles E. Woodcock and in 
1911 left St. Andrew’s to become rec- 
tor of St. Stephen’s Episcopal Church. 

In 1917 he was named canon of the 
Cathedral, assuming his new duties on 
October 1. On the same day the Very 
Rey. Richard L, McCready, who had 
served as rector of St. Mark’s Episco- 
pal Church, was installed as dean. Both 
members of active Church families and 
friends tor many years, the two men 
were closely associated during the years 
that followed as they served together 
the church in which their grandfathers. 
had held offices simultaneously nearly 
a century earlier. 

At the Cathedral the Rev. Mr. Hardy 
was in charge of the Church School and 
directed activities of various young peo- 
ple’s organizations, including the Young 
People’s Service League. In 1925, he 
founded “Camp Woodcock,” an annual 
camp for boys at the Covered Bridge 
Reservation of the Boy Scouts. 

During his ministry many honors. 
were conferred upon the Rev. Mr. 
Hardy. He served as chairman of the 
Diocesan Board of Religious Hducation. 
and for a number of years was secre- 
tary of the Diocesan Board of Mis- 
sions. He was dean of the convocation 
of Louisville and chaplain of the North- 
ton Infirmary. In 1982, he was 
awarded the Cross of Honor of the Or- 


When answering advertisements 
mention this paper. Thus you will 
aid us in securing more advertis- 
ing patron. 


TiVit.D 


WV berorndois 
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A HANDBOOK 


for the use of the members and friends 


of the Protestant Episcopal Church— 


By the late Bishop Peterkin 


Now in its 50th thousand. 


Requests still come for this pamph- 
let, which is used as a Confirmation 
help. It can be obtained from Miss 
Fannie P. Brady, University, Virginia. 
Price, 12 for $1.00, postpaid; 100, for 
$5.00, express collect; single copies, 10 


cents. 


CER 
@ Your own druggist is authorized to 
cheerfully refund your money on the spot 
if you are not relieved by Creomulsion. 


Ss PARKER’S HAIR BALSAM 
Removes Dandruff-Stops Hair Falling 
Imparts Colorand BeautytoGray 


and Faded Hair 
6oc. and $1.00 at Druggists. 
Chemicai Works. Patchogue, N. Y. 


SONGS OF BEDE SPIRIT 


MRS. GENEVIEVE SCOTT WRIGHT. 
A book of inspirational verse that will 
make a welcome present to relative or 
friend. 
Order through Southern Churchman, 
Price, $1.0U. 


CONFIRMATION 
PAPERS 


By 
CANON F. E. HOWITT 


. Confirmation and Baptism. 

. Baptism and the Christian Covenant. 

The Baptismal Covenant— Repentance. 

Ene pepeemal Covenani—Faith ond the 
sith. 


The Baptismal Covenant—The Faith. 
. The Baptiamal Covenant—Obedience. 
. The Lord's Supper. 

The Means of Grace. 


PNOe PONE 


A series of informing pamphlets compiled 
by Canon F. E. Howitt. es have an in- 
estimable value in instructing those who con- 
template membership in the Church, and for 
impressing the already confirmed with the 
sacredness and meaning of this holy ritual. 


Price, single pamphlet, each......... 5 cente 
Complete set of eight..........-... 25 cente 


Order from 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN 
COMPANY... .«: 


Richmond, Va. 2 
ON ee ian a Ua “n 


ed ae nx i. dre 


SOUTUERN CIURCIIMAN 


der of Sangrael, presented by the Epis- 
copal Church to one person each year 
for “‘distinguished service to God and 
humanity.” 

The Rev. Mr. Hardy is, survived by a 
brother, Lewis R. Hardy; three sisters, 
Mrs. Joseph M. Califf and Mrs. Walter 
D. Lewis, Louisville, and.Mrs. Tarleton 
C. Hobbs, Anchorage, ana-fifteen neph- 
ews and nieces. 


The Rev. Ernesto Arnaldo Bohrer. 

Died on January 21, the Rey. Ernesto 
Arnaldo Bohrer, after a two months’ 
iliness, at his home in» Porto Alegre, 
Southern Brazil. 

Mr. Bohrer was connected during 
most of his ministry with the Southern 
Cross School. From 1913 until 1924, 
he was house master and assistant head- 
master under the Rev. William M. M. 
Thomas. He was for two years rector 
of the Church of the Redeemer at Rio 
de Janeiro, and returned to the school 
as headmaster in 1927, succeeding 
Bishop Thomas. 

Under his oversight the new Kinsolv- 
ing Hall was erected, official recogni- 
tion for the school obtained with gov- 
ernment inspection, and the attendance 
nearly doubled. In 1933, and 1934 
there were graduated classes of thirty- 
four and thirty, respectively. 

He leaves a widow, Edith Marsh Boh- 
rer, and two daughters, Mary and 
Noemy, both graduates of the Southern 
Cross School. 
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At the time of his death Mr. Bohrer 
was President of the Council of Ad- 
vice of the District. 


Wm. M. M. Thomas. 


"R.GEISSLER.INC. 


450 SIXTH AVE.NEAR iC t ST. NEW YORK 


lf} Othurck Furnishings 
#| IN CARVED WOOD AND |i Gi 


MARBLE'BRASS SILVER [(] 
FABRICS + WINDOWS \y 


CHOIR VESTMENTS 


Cassocks, Cottas and Caps. Special low 

prices. Samples and prices on request. 
Poplin Canterbury Caps, $1.00 each. 
Paper Patterns for Choir and Church. 
Vestments for sale. 


HENRY HAYTER, 8205 Riverside Drive, 
Box 618, Rte. 1, St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Surplices. Cassocks 


ETC. 

FOR THE CLERGY 
AND CHOIR 
Altar Linens, 
Embroideries, 

Materials by the Yard, 


Tailoring. ys 
3M. HALL, INC.  ‘eaev 
174 Madison ve Shee 


(Suite 702-3-4) fi 
Bet. 33d and 34th 
New York 


Here's Planned Defense 
AGAI NST COLDS 


When Colds THREATEN 
... VICKS VA-TRO-NOL 


At the first warning sneeze, stuffi- 
ness or nasal irritation, quick!... 
apply Vicks Va-tro-nol—just a few 
drops up each nostril. Its timely use 
helps to prevent many colds, and to 
throw off colds in their early stages. 


If a Cold STRIKES 
...VICKS VAPORUB 


Don’t experiment or take half-way 
measures. Rub on Vicks VapoRub 
— standby of two generations for 
relieving colds. Its direct double 
action — by stimulation and inhala- 
tion— helps to end a cold. 


BUILD RESISTANCE TO COLDS—by following the simple health rules 
that are also a part of Vicks Plan for Better Control of Colds. (Full 
details of this clinically tested Plan are in each Vicks package.) 


VICKS PLAN 2 #7" CONTROL OF COLDS: 


RICHMOND’S OLDEST 
AND VIRGINIA’S LARGEST 
BANK 
Established 1865. 


FIRST AND MERCHANTS 


National Bank of Richmond 
JOHN M. MILLER, JR., President. 


Capital and Surplus Five Million Dollars 
Complete 
sé AIDShasuod 
‘Facilities 
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Educational 


The General Theological 
Seminary 


CHELSEA SQUARE, NEW YORK 


The next Academic year begins on the last 
Wednesday in September 

Special students admitted and Graduate 
Courses for graduates of other Theological 
Seminaries. 

The requirements for admission and other 
articulars can be had from Pe ate 


Chelsea Square, New York, 


SHENANDOAH VALIEY ACADEMY 


Certificates accepted by universities, 
eolleges, West Point, Annapolis. The 
Academy’s experienced teachers, cultural 
atmosphere, limited numbers, military 
discipline enable it to prepare boys to 
succeed in college. For catalogue write: 
Col. B. M. Roszel, Supt., Winchester, Va. 


ST. MARGARET'S SCHOOL 


TAPPAHANNOCK, VIRGINIA. 


A Church School for girls. Boarding 
Department limited to 70. College Pre- 
Paratory Course and Intermediate Grades. 
Athletics. Very moderate cost. 

Country life and simplicity without iso- 
lation. Beautiful grounds on Rappahan- 
mock River. Three dormitories for differ- 
ent stages. 

EDITH LATANE, Headmistress. 


ST. CHRISTOPHER'S =m 


A Church Boarding and Day Schoo) 
beautiful and _ his- 
toric surroundings. Boarding De- 
~ partment limited to 50 boys. Rate, 
$650. Reduction to sons of clergy- 
men and missionaries. I[llustrated 
catalogue on request. 
REV. C. G. CHAMBERLAYN®E, 
Ph. D., LL. D., Headmaster, 
Richmond, Virginia. 


Healthful, 


The Virginia Theological 
Seminary 


ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 
For catalogue and other information, 
Address THE DEAN 


ee 


= 


The Beckford School 


WOODSTOCK, VIRGINIA. 

A school for younger boys. Second 
grade through Junior High School. On 
modern farm in Shenandoah Valley. Sum- 
mer camp. Limited enrollment. Fifty 
dollars monthly. 

EDMUND BURKE WHELAN, 
Headmaster. 


The Bishop Payne 
Divinity School 


The accredited Seminary of the Church for 
training colored men for the ministry. The 
curriculum covers the full course for Deacons 
and Priest’s Orders. The degree of D. D. 
awarded. 

For cataiogue and information, apply to 

Rey. F. G. Ribble, M. A., D. D., Dean 
Peteraburg,. Va. 


The Episcopal Theological School 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Affiliated with Harvard University. 
Dean H. B. Washburn, 3 Mason Street. 


SOUTHERN CHKURCHMAN 


1 HOUGHTS for the 
THOUGHTFUL 


The death of self involves a burial 
—and a resurrection.—Raven. 


“Our freedom is bought at she price 
of mistakes.’ 


Eternal life viewed from its human 
side is usually summed up in the word, 
“prayer.’’—Selected. 


A Mohammedan in speaking of the 
Gospels, said that he liked the histori- 
cal parts, but that the words of Jesus 
made him. tremble.—Mott. 


Captain, what are these thorns, 
What is this cross you bear? 

This is my Standard, brother, 
And this the crown I wear. 

We storm the heights of Calvary. . 
Will you be with us there?’”’ 


It is when we see religion no longer 
as consolation for our weakness, but 
as a task for our strength that it be- 
gins really to turn interesting—no lon- 
ger an indulgence for our spare hours, 
but a thing worth the gift of a life.— 
Dr. W. C. Bell. 


To endure—through weariness, mis- 
understanding, hindrance and failure; 
to endure—through loss and doubt and 
shock and monotony; to endure—with 
cheerfulness when the heart is heavy, 
with trust when the light fails, with 
dogged determination when there seems 
no way to go on—there is to conquer. 


seen 


I have never a savage whom 
civilization without Christianity had 
succeeded in civilizing.—James Chal- 


mers ot New Guinea. 


Sweet Spirit, entering where no eye 


can see, 

Reach this poor heart in all its wait- 
ing need, 

And like the thorn and vine my life 
shall be, 


When Thou its roots shall feed. 


Art Thou, my Saviour, 
Yes, I believe; 


really here’ 


. Wide is my soul with trust sincere 


Gifts to receive. 
Never a dream at midnight hour 

Fills heart more full with bliss di- 

vine; 

Gratitude and peace and power, 

With hope are mine: 
Lord, I believe. 

—Anne R. Nesom. 


Human society means Smith and me 
—and God; just that and nothing more; 
human progress means making better 
the relations betwen Smith and me— 
and God; and human good means the 
happiness which Smith and I may per- 
haps be able to find together, with the 
help of God.—Urwick. 


Protestant Episcopal 
Divinity School 
of Philadelphia 


Christ Church School 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY, VA. 

A country school for boys; well located. 
College preparatory, moderate cost. Per- 
sonal attention; scholarships. Apply to 
Wm. D. Smith, Jr., Heras Lent for infor- 
mation, Christchurch, Va 
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The Ewart’s Cafeteria 
EX:CELLENT FOOD 
REASONABLE PRICES 


Richmond, Va. 
112-114 N. 5th St. 
Norfolk, Va. 
112-114 Market St. 


Washington, D. C. 
522 13th, N. W. 


FLOWERS BY WIRE EVERYWHERE 


115 E Main St. 
424 E,. Grace St 


Royal Laundry 


BAND BOX DRY CLEANERS 
UNEXCELLED LAUNDRY 
and Cleaning Service 
Richmond, Virginia. 


L. T. CHRISTIAN 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR 


Boulevard-Park and Patterson Avenue 
Richmond, Va. 
Office Never (..08ed 

Prices to meet depressed conditions 


Edwin S. Gorham, Inc. 


Publishers and Booksellers. 
Established 1900. 
Church Literature and 
Prayer Books and Hymnals, 
Books, Parish Requisites. 
Catalogues and Information on request. 
18 West 45th Street, New York. 


Art, Bibles, 
Devotional 


Some Important Facts in 
English Church History 


EXAMINED AND REVIEWED 
By 
REV. W. P. WITSELL, D. D. 


This is an illuminating and instruc- 
tive review of the history of the Epis- 
copal Church in England from the ear- 
liest records, with commentaries on the 
book with the above title compiled by 
the Rev. C. L. Wells, D. D., of Sewanee, 
Tenn. 


As a digest of the records of the es- 
tablishment and growth of the Church; 
its maintenance and continuity of exist- 
ence as an independent religious body 
amid the vicissitudes of early English 
politics, and efforts of outside interfer- 
ence, this review affords a valuable 
fund of information to churchmen. 

In pamphlet form, = 
Price, 25 cents 
For sale by 
SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN CO. 
Richmond, Va. 
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LENT 


Lord! Who throughout these forty days 
For us didst fast and pray, 

Teach us with Thee to mourn our sins, 
And close by Thee to stay. 


As Thou with Satan didst contend, 
And didst the victory win, 

Oh, give us strength in Thee to fight, 
In Thee to conquer sin. 


As Thou didst hunger bear and thirst, 
So teach us, gracious Lord, 

To die to self, and chiefly live 
By Thy most holy Word. 


And through these days of penitence, 
And through Thy Passion-tide, 

Yea, evermore, in life and death, 
Jesus, with us abide! 


Abide with us, that so this life 
Of suffering overpast, 

An Easter of unending joy 
We may attain at last! 


—Mrs: C. F. Hernaman, 1873. 
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FIRST SUNDAY IN LENT. 


Mr. J. Churchill Cooke celebrated his 


ninety-sixth birthday, February 20, 
1935. Mr. Cooke is in good health and 
an active worker in Church affairs, hav- 
ing represented his Church in King 
William County, Virginia, in the Coun- 
cil of the Diocese for over a decade. 
Mr. Cooke has been a loyal friend and 
subscriber for many years to the South- 
ern Churchman, and we extend him 
our hearty congratulations. 


Mr. John H. Cooke, Treasurer and 
Business Manager of the Southern 
Churchman, who has been confined to 
his home for several weeks past, is now 
improving, and well on the road to re- 
covery. 


Miss Olive Meacham, who has re- 
cently returned from the Julia HKmery 
School, Bromley, Liberia, has been en- 
gaged to make thirty-five addresses in 
the Diocese of Rhode Island during 
Lent. 


Calls Accepted. 

The Rev. Charles H. Collett, a Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Field Department 
of the National Council, has accepted a 
call to the rectorship of Christ and St. 
Michael’s Church, Philadelphia, and will 
take charge on the first Sunday in 
April. 

Mr. Collett’s acceptance of the call 
will fill a vacancy, which has existed 
since last July, following the death of 
the Rev. Dr. Gilbert E. Pember. The 
announcement was made to the con- 
gregation by Dr. Walter R. Andrus, 
Chairman of the Vestry. Christ Church 
and St. Michael’s represents a merger 
of two of the older churches of Ger- 
mantown, which was effected in June 
of 1932, following the retirement of 
the Rev. Dr. Charles H. Arndt as rec- 
tor of Christ Church and the election 
of Dr. Pember, who had been rector 
of St. Michael’s. 

Mr. Collett, in accepting the German- 
town rectorship returns to the Diocese 
of Pennsylvania after an absence of 
about twelve years, having formerly 
served on the staff of the Bucks County 
Missions under the present Bishop of 
Vermont, the Rt. Rev. Samuel B. Booth, 
the latter having been called to the 
Episcopate while in charge of the rural 
work in Bucks County. 

Mr. Collett is a native of Canada, and 
a graduate of Trinity College, Hartford, 
Conn., and the Berkeley Divinity 
School, New Haven, Conn. Following 
his ordination in 1916, he ‘became a 
Master in the famous St. Paul’s School, 
Concord, N. H., where he taught Greek 
and American History for three years, 
and also served as a coach in athletics. 
From St. Paul’s School he went to St. 
‘Stephen’s Church, Boston, as Vicar. 
This was the church in which the late 
Bishop Brent, one-time Bishop of the 
Philippine Islands and later Chief Chap- 
lain on the staff of General Pershing in 
the World War began his ministry. Af- 
ter three years in this work, Mr. Col- 
lett came to the Bucks County Missions. 
In 1924, he volunteered for missionary 
service and was sent to North Dakota 
where he took charge of St. Paul’s 
Church, Grank Forks, and, in addition, 
worked among the students at the Uni- 
versity of North, Dakota. 

From North Dakota, after,.six years 


of service, he was called by the National _ 


Council to serve as a General Secretary 
in the Field Department. 


The Rev. W. Leigh Ribble, rector of 
‘Gibson Parish, 'Standardsville, 


\ il ae, i's 
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and Editor of the Virginia. Churchman, 
has accepted a call to Falls Church, 
Falls Church, Va., as effective March 1. 


The Rev. Goodrich R. Fenner, acting 
Dean of St. Matthew’s Cathedral; Lara- 
mie, Wyoming, has accepted his elec- 
tion to the rectorship of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Kansas City, Missouri. He will 
begin his new work the first Sunday af- 
ter Haster. 


The appointment of the Rev. William 
Tullberg, formerly pastor of St. Ansga- 
rius’ Church, Chicago, to be assistant 
pastor of Emmanuel Church, Rockford, 
Ill., is announced. He will minister 
particularly to the Swedish people of 
Rockford. 


ORDINATIONS. 
Priest. 

The Rev. Eugene L. Avery, in charge 
of St. Stephen’s Church, Morganton, 
and other colored missions, was ad- 
vanced to the priesthood by the Rt. Rev. 
Robert E. Gribbin, D. D:, Bishop of 
Western North Carolina, at St. Mat- 
tias’ Church, Asheville, on Sexagesima 
Sunday, February 24. The candidate 
was presented by the Ven. James T. 

(Continued on page 23.) 
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CONFIRMATION 
PAPERS 


By 
CANON F. BE. HOWITT 


. Confirmation and Baptism. 
. Baptism and the Christian Covenant. 
. The Baptismal Covenant—Repentance. 


The Bsptismal Covenani—Faith and the 
Faith. 


. The Baptismal Covenant—The Faith. 

. The Baptismal Covenant—Obedience. i 
. The Lord’s Supper. ! 
. The Means of Grace. 


ONAHR POD y 


A series of tntoming pamphlete compiled - 
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template membership in the Church, and for 
impressing the already confirmed with the 
sacredness and meaning of thia holy ritual. 
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Complete set of eight............ ..25 cents 
Order from 
- SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN 
COMPANY 
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Dogfish and Cod. 

A. favorite illustration of the late Dr. Cosby Beil, 
was a description of the New England fisherman, who 
went to sea to bring back fresh cod. Their habit was 
‘to place a few dogfish in the catch to chase the cod 
about and thus keep them more lively until the harbor 
was reached. The brilliant professor was wont to tell 
the tale and then say, ‘‘Gentlemen, dogfish are needed, 
but don’t be a dogfish.”’ 

We have a full quota of dogfish in the ranks of the 
Chureh. Our only trouble might be that in their zeal 
for chasing after those who otherwise might be stale 
in message, we might mistake their intepretations as 
real evidences of leadership. It would be much better 
to keep them in the clever roles in which they now 
act. 

Fathers Colony and Bell would seem to be the most 
prominent in this faternity at present, and we think 
they both have done a great deal of good. For one 
thing they have called to the attention of the more 
ordinary clergy the fact that in the present day there 
is no room for laziness in the ministry. They have 
had a few remarks to make about vestrymen in gen- 
eral, that might bring thoughts to their otherwise self- 
satisfied heads, and in a number of ways have made 
certain people think that otherwise might not think. 

Of course the great strength which the dogfish uses 
is the old argument of half truth which has long been 
characterized as the greatest falsehood. Father Colony 
for instance adds up the ‘‘communion alms’’—a small 
item in any church as a rule—and gives that as the sum 
total which a great diocese gave towards social service 
in general. Others have picked on a few old city 
churches with endowments that long ago passed useful- 
ness as active parish churches, and use them and their 
clergy as the argument for proving laziness rampant 
on luxurious stipends. But all have made us think. 

The ideal which these catholic churchmen are look- 
ing towards does not always seem clear. ‘‘281’’ has 


often come under their observation as containing all 


| 
| 


that is wrong in attitude, but again they probably 
keep ‘‘281’’ on its toes and that is a good result. 

But the object of these remarks is to plead for the 
average codfish in the ministry. He is not lazy, he 
is not over-fed and he does not merely lick the boots 


of the rich vestrymen. Perhaps he would if the dog- 
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#ish were eliminated. 
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Post-graduate Work for Clergy. 

The medical profession is away ahead of the other 
two “‘learned professions’’ in providing post-graduate 
work for its members. It would be well for us in the 
Church to consider better ways and means to provide 
such training for the men who have the care of the 
churches. Only too many of our clergy are struggling 
against the problems of a very different world with the 
methods learned at a Seminary twenty or more years 
ago. 

This is not because attempts have not been made to 
bring the clergy to Summer schools and institutes of 
one kind or another. The College of Preachers with 
its generous endowments has made a noble effort to 
fit into this need of the Church some sort of remedy. 
But for the most part such schools have been guided 
by good idealists, often men long since retired and 
not acquainted with the problems of actual parish 
work in a very modern and even depressed world. 
Theological interpretations with an occasional course 
given by some Seminary professor on homiletics have 
been the rule. Modern parish organization has been 
completely neglected in the average curriculum of the 
clergy school and while courses on prayer and medita- 
tion have at times been given by men generally far 
removed from active work in the world, little has been 
done to give the parochial clergy an inkling of how to 
teach their people these vital subjects. 

We understand that The Forward Movement is hav- 
ing carefully prepared outlines for such courses stud- 
ied by groups of men and women who know the sub- 
jects. These outlines should be ready for the various 
Summer Schools and to those who are in charge of 
such programs we suggest that this work of The For- 
ward Movement be given careful consideration. There 
is only too little real post-graduate work being done 
by our clergy 
Ten Years of The Cathedral Age. 

Sometimes we have arguments with our friends of 
“The Churchman’’ as to who is the older. But we 
know we are old, and so through our eyeglasses and 
over our long beard we ean offer congratulations to 
‘“The Cathedral Age’’ which in Eastertide will be ten 
years old. 


3 “The Cathedral Age’’ has helped us all:by giv hig us 
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Church and World Problems as Others See Them 


Adequate Measures Must Be Devised. 
The Living Church, March 2, 1935. 


The final blow to the prestige of the League and the 
World Court has been given by the vote of the United 
States Senate which again has refused American mem- 
bership despite the recommendation of every President 
since Woodrow Wilson and the widespread feeling in 
this country that the United States can only do her 
part in the preservation of world peace by actively 
participating in the agencies designed to provide a 
substitute for war. 
cation of the influence of such short-sighted patriot- 
eers as William Randolph Hearst, Huey Long, and Fr. 
Coughlin. Their power does not augur well for the 
future of America. 

In the face of the rejection of the World Court, the 
League of Nations Association announces the following 
threefold program of action: 

(1) To support more vigorously the cooperation 
which our government can give the League by execu- 
tive order; and to support such suggestions as our 
government makes to the League in the way of con- 
trol of the private manufacture of arms. 

(2) To urge a policy in the Pacific that will avoid 
conflict with Japan; to urge continuation of the muni- 
tions investigation, and to cooperate with all peace 
organizations for the universal reduction of military 
expenditures. 

(3) To earry on the campaign of political education 
by continuing the movement to state the terms on 
which the United, States would join the League. It 
anticipates those terms to be an understanding that 
our obligations under the covenant are consistent with 
our obligations under the Kellogg Pact, and that the 
United States assumes no obligation to use force or 
apply sanctions without its own consent expressed 
through its regular channel. 

As a practical matter of fact, American cooperation 
with the League of Nations has been increasingly close 
during recent years. During the Harding administra- 
tion this country did not even answer official notes 
from the League Secretariat. During the Coolidge 
administration such notes were acknowledged but not 
answered. Durmg the Hoover administration they were 
answered and some measure of ‘‘unofficial’’ coopera- 
tion Was given in certain non-controversial fields. Dur- 
ing the Roosevelt administration there has been in- 
creasingly close official cooperation between the United 
States and the League of Nations in an increasingly 
large number of fields. Such successes as the League 
of Nations has been able to achieve—and they have 
been greater than the public is generally aware—have 
been accomplished through the moral support and a 
measure of cooperation on the part of the United 
States. It is hkely that such cooperation will continue 
in spite of the Senate vote on the World Court. 


But if the peace of the world is to be maintained 
-and the warlike spirit of Europe and the Far East 
checked, more adequate measures must be devised and 
put into effect very promptly. Without the immedi- 
ate accomplishment of some adequate and effective 
substitute for war, a new world conflict cannot long 
be avoided. 


Souls or Money? 
The Record, February 1, 1935. 


A group of Liverpool Evangelical clergy and laity 
has had a most vital topie for discussion before them 
this last week. It can be summed up in the form of 
a question, ‘‘Has the Church to concentrate on preach- 


The Senate vote is a definite indi- - 


ing the Gospel and the saving of souls, or has it to 
spend increasing time and energy in coaxing its mem- 
bers to give more and still more money?’’ Which 
has it to be? The local representatives of the Church 
Missionary Society met together to be urged to in- 
erease the contributions of Liverpool Diocese to 
C.M.S.; these persons turned away from their con- 
clave, several of them to meet again in the same build- 
ing, as contributors to the Church Pastoral-Aid So- 
ciety, to consider how Liverpool can best help in cele- 
brating the centenary of C.P.A., and especially to ask 
themselves how South-West Lancashire can recover its 
former glory as a splendid giver, in terms of money, 
to the Church’s greatest home mission society. Again, 
some of these same individuals, as members of the 
Church of England Temperance Society and of the 
Diocesan Board of Finance, were summoned to meet 
in the same octave of days to listen to appeals for in- 
creased support of the Church’s temperance work and 
to plot and plan ways and means of finding at least 
£150,000 for building or renovating church day schools 
in the Liverpool diocese. What has to be done? It is 
money, and again money! 


There are Souls to Save; There is Money! 


There is a strong and growing feeling that the Church 
needs a determined, clarion eall, first, for the recon- 
secration of its communicant members, and, secondly, 
to advance into the open among the tens of thou- 
sands of souls, not atheistic, but simply indifferent be- 
levers in God who do not realize their responsibility 
to God and to their neighbors. Despite trade depres- 
sion, there is plenty of money in and about Liverpool. 
The annual report of the Penny Savings Bank (just 
to hand) shows this, and so do the revelations of the 
money handled by the local ‘‘football poolers,’’ by 
the brewers, by the ever-increasing cinema owners, and 
by the ‘‘bookies’’ on the dog tracks! 


The Challenge to Evangelicals! 


Evangelicals, as such, are still the dominant party 
in Liverpool diocese—at any rate, so far as numbers 
are concerned! There is no reason why they should 
not be in influence and activity. Why not? The 
“signs of the times’’ are that the moment has come 
when the ‘‘foolish differences among Evangelicals”’ 
should cease; that they should come together; formu- 
late a common ‘‘forward’’ policy of evangelism; and 
then out into the open to make the ‘‘welkin ring with 
the joyful news of sins forgiven, of hell subdued, and 
peace with heaven!’’ If this were done, the problems 
about money would not exist. Can no one take a lead 
in the Liverpool which once was the pride of Evan- 
gelicals?) Nay, at heart England is Evangelical—who 
will lead England? 


The German Foreign Missions. 
The Record, February 1, 1935. 


We have now learned that the British missionary 
societies have agreed to appeal for a loan to help 
the German Foreign Missions in the paralyzing con- 
dition to which their own government has reduced 
them. As we stated last week, German foreign mis- 
sions ordinarily send abroad about £300,000 a year, 
but for some months now they have been refused 
leave to send any money out of the country, because 


the Government’s financial transactions have resulted _ 
The German so- ~ 


in a shortage of foreign currency. 
cieties ask for loans to enable them to carry on. They 
(Continued on page 11.) “si 
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Some Greater Aspects of Christanity 


Part Four. 


We have two. separate outlooks possible to us. 
There is the outlook upon the world around us with 
the vast universe which modern Astronomy has made 
known to us. There is also the outlook within upon 
a still vaster and more wonderful universe than the 
other—the Spiritual world. This, as we have seen in a 
former article, is the only real world, that is, the only 
permanent unchangeable one. The physical universe, 
although open and visible to our sense of sight, is 
entirely out of our reach and, therefore, whatever it 
may contain, so far as natural resources are con- 
cerned, is too distant from us for such resources to be 
available. 


The Acessibility of the Spiritual World. 

This is not the case, however, with the spiritual 
world, since we are really nearer to that than we are 
to the other, and have the means given us to enter 
into the closest kind of communion with the reality 
it reveals to us. We can, whenever we will, draw near 
to God, our Heavenly Father, through His Son, Jesus 
Christ, and gain from Him not only untold blessings 
for ourselves, but also for the world around us. Thus 
we are told, ‘‘If any man lack wisdom let him ask of 
God that giveth to all men liberally and upbraideth 
not: and it shall be given him.’’ St. James 1:5. This 
would seem to imply that all the wisdom needed to 
understand and make use of the life with which God 
has endowed us, is at our disposal, if we will but ask 
for it. There can be no other source from which this 
higher wisdom may be obtained than the all-wise God 
Himself, who is, we are assured, willing to share His 
wisdom with us. Perhaps there is nothing more 
needed by men of the present day than true wisdom, 
that is, the wisdom which is from above, and yet how 
few are really seeking for it earnestly at its truest 
and highest source. 


‘ 


The Gift of Spiritual Power. 

Then, too, it is the same with power, not mere physi- 
eal energy but spiritual, the highest and most effec- 
tive kind of power which God has made known to us. 
It is said: ‘‘Christ the power of God and the wisdom 
of God.’’ This shows that Christ is the medium or 
channel through which these two transcendent gifts 
are made available to us. Christ Himself said to His 
disciples before His departure from this world :—‘‘ All 
power is given unto me in heaven and in earth. 

And lo, I am with you alway even unto the end of 
the world.’’ This means that Christ’s presence with 
us is assured, and also that His power is something 
which we can share if we are seeking to do His Will. 


The Church’s Equipment for Service. 

It would seem, therefore, that Church has an equip- 
ment which should enable her to be a greater blessing 
to the world than any other agency, not excepting 
Natural Science itself. If the Chureh would but rely 
upon the spiritual resources made accessible to her in 
the spiritual world, she would be the principal instru- 
ment in the furtherance of human progress, and noth- 
ing could prevent her from advancing and gaining 
victories all the time. The very prevalent idea that 
we must give our chief attention to the reconciliation 
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of religion with Natural Science is an unfortunate mis- 
take, since Natural Science never stands still, but is 
always moving on to new ground. Even if it were 
possible to bring about a reconciliation between the 
two at the present time, which is extremely doubtful, 
in ten or twenty years such reconciliation would be 
out of date. The Christian Church would be in a far 
better position to meet and deal with Natural Science 
if she would but work on parallel lines with her rival 
and seek diligently to develop her own special re- 
sources. For they are based upon that eternal reality 
which both philosophy and Natural Science have 
hitherto sought after, but in vain. 


Christianity as a Guide to Reality. 

Reality is what the world most needs but cannot 
find in its physical environment. Christianity, how- 
ever, claims to have access to it and to be able to 
produce evidence to substantiate this claim. This, 
then, is its true business and to allow itself to be 
drawn off to follow some other quest is really be- 
traying its trust. Christianity can prove that it is 
in constant communication with Reality, and as we 
have already seen, the divine wisdom and power are 
not only accessible but available for use in bestowing 
blessings upon mankind, which cannot be obtained in 
any other way. This is the work which we Christians 
should set our hand to without delay. ‘‘Seek and 
ye shall find,’’ are the words of Christ, and we have 
His additional assurance, ‘‘For every one that seeketh 
findeth.”’ 


Research Work in the Spiritual World. 

There are thousands upon thousands of our fellow- 
men and women who are doing research work in 
order to wrest from Nature her hidden treasures for 
the benefit of mankind. It would be interesting on 
the other hand to know how many are carrying ou 
research work in the spiritual world by drawing from 
it the treasures it contains, and which would, if brought 
to light, so immensely benefit humanity. We have 
yet to see how Nature herself can be raised to a higher 
level by directing her laws and forces towards spirit- 
ual ends, and how the world could be transformed 
by bringing the minds of men generally to realize 
and understand that Christ’s law of service points 
out the King’s Highway to the universal good of man- 
kind. 

Henry Ford, in the American Magazine, as quoted 
in the Reader’s Digest for March, said:—‘‘There will 
be more scientific progress in the next twenty-five 
years than there has been in the last thousand years.’’ 
The present writer some years ago wrote as follows :— 
“The Church stands now pretty much where the world 
stood before the great sources of physical energy were 
developed. She has searcely touched as yet the il- 
limitable stores of spiritual energy which God has 
placed at her disposal.’’ If the Christian Chureh 
would really wake up and seek diligently to develop 
the resources of the Spiritual world with the same faith 
and courage as exhibited by Henry Ford, Christianity 
would leap forward and do more for humanity in a 
single generation than Natural Science has done or 
is ever likely to do. 
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Preparation for Prayer 


By the Rev. Henry E. Batcheller. 


When the demand came to me that I write a short 
article on the subject of ‘‘Preparation for Prayer,’’ 
my first reaction was one of elation, for this is a sub- 
ject dear to my heart, because I have discovered that 
the great defect in my own spiritual life of former 
days was that I had been rushing into my periods of 
devotion, precipitatedly, without making due prepara- 
tion before beginning to pray. Like many other peo- 
ple, I had just knelt down and launched forth into 
words unweighed. The result had been a stunted 
prayer life, and a flaccid piety which failed me, 
sadly, in periods of crisis. I know that my experience 
is not an isolated one. 

I shall not mention my other reactions. Just be- 
lieve, please, that I undertake this task of writing, not 
as an expert, but as one who desires to become as ‘“‘a 
little child,’’ willing to do my little bit, prayerfully 
hoping it will help someone, somewhat. 

Often I have chosen for my daily meditation these 
words: ‘‘Lord, teach us how to pray.’’ More and 
more do I become convinced, when listening to many 
who undertake to lead in corporate devotions, that 
we still need, after nineteen hundred years of life 
under the influence of Christianity, to get down on 
our knees and humbly ask the same favor of our 
Blessed Master: ‘‘Lord, teach us how to pray,’’ be- 
eause many Christians have not yet learned! And, 
for this reason, I know that many people have been 
disappointed in God and have turned away from Him. 

How many of the prayers we hear, either extempore 
or liturgical, bear: much resemblance to the Lord’s 
Prayer, either in their spiritual conception or in their 
linguistic character? Some of our prayers sound like 
spiritual shopping lists. Others sound as though they 
were just sermonettes for a human audience, and not 
for God. The note of worshipful adoration, the evi- 
dence of a surrender to the gracious will and direc- 
tion of our Heavenly Father, and the marks of an un- 
selfish concern for all of God’s people are almost 
wholly lacking, usually. Is this not because we have 
not thought through the subject of Prayer, and have 
failed to discover that, before we begin to pray, we 
must get into the right spirit of prayer, through mak- 
ing a-properly adequate preparation for our prayer? 

Making a proper preparation before praying is no 
simple task, especially for the novice. Certain mental 
muscles must be strengthened; certain spiritual habits 
must be formed and developed, I find. 

First, it seems to me, I must know myself better, 
as an individual apart; then, I must understand my- 
self as a citizen of this world—as a social being; and 
finally, I must have a right conception of myself as 
one of the children in the whole family of God. It is 
only in this way, I find, that I can understand my 
part in God’s scheme for the establishment and main- 
tenance of His Kingdom on earth. Such knowledge 
and understanding can come only through a sane and 
a thorough self-examination. I must not compare my- 
self with other men, as did the Pharisee, because that 
method brings spiritual disaster. I must strip my 
mind of all self-deception by comparing myself, as I 
am, with that Noble Life, Jesus the Christ. Here is 
the gateway of approach. 

The second step in preparation for prayer may well 
be a short but conscientious meditation. A medita- 
tion may be built up on some text out of our daily 
Bible reading, such as ‘‘ What-so-éver He sayeth unto 
thee, do it’’; ‘‘For God so loved the eon a atic 
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‘‘Ye are My friends’’; ‘‘I am the Vine and ye are the 
branches,’’ etc.; or, some subject may be taken, such 
as ‘‘The Power of Love’’; ‘‘The Grace of Our Lord 
Jesus (the) Christ’’; ‘‘ Why Did God Make Me?” ‘‘The 
Covenant of Baptism’’; ‘‘The Spiritual Food of the 
Most Precious Body and Blood of Our Lord, Jesus 
(the) Christ,’’ ete. The three objectives are: (1) What 
do I think of it in relation to Christ; (2) How do I 
feel about it, in relation to Christ, and (3) What shall 
I do about it, for Christ’s sake? Nothing, I find, so 
clears my mind and exalts my soul before I begin to 
pray as does Meditation. In fact, a proper meditation 
is, actually, prayer. I can no longer conceive of prayer 
without meditation. We may cal! it the path of ap- 
proach. The Church of today is awakening to a fuller 
consciousness of the value of meditation. 


The third important step in preparation, after get- 
ting into a devotional physical postare for prayer, is 
to realize the actual Presence of Ged. And, God must 
be real to us! I am not going to pray to a ‘‘ Divine 
Providenee,’’ to a ‘‘Controlling Force,’’ to a ‘‘Supreme 
Mind of the Universe,’’ or to any of those queer things 
which word-loving people like to play with. I am 
going to pray to a real God—Our Heavenly Father! 
He is not my Father because He made me, merely; 
He is my Heavenly Father because I belong to Him, 
and because He cares enough about me to be aware 
of me far more than I am aware of the child I have 
helped to bring into the world. Through my imper- 
fect paternity I get some understanding of that won- 
derful Divine Paternity of God. I have need of the 
Heavenly Father, and I am convinced that He needs 
me—even me. We will draw together, then, and con- 
verse in prayer. I shall speak to Him, and try to 
hear His voice as He speaks to me. ‘‘Lord, speak 
for Thy servant heareth.’’ 


“*God is everywhere; 
But, unless I seek Him somewhere, 
I shall find Him nowhere.’’ 


So, He is to be found here, through the medium of 
prayer. 


It is not that I am going to ask Him for a lot of 
things I think I need for myself and for my small 
circle of friends and relatives. I am going to do my 
part, through prayer, in bringing myself—my whole 
being—into as complete a union with the mind, the 
heart, and the purpose of God as I possibly can. I 
will seek to ascend as far as I can to where God may 
be found (outside the realm of the things earth- 
earthy), knowing that He will condescend and meet 
me on that level beyond which I can not ascend because 
of my finite limitations and imperfections. Then, I 
shall know how to cooperate, and I shall desire to eo- 
operate in God’s plan for mankind, according to His. 
Will, for His Will will have become my will. 


So, having given myself a thorough self-examina- 
tion, and having risen above the mire of the world 
through meditation upon holy concerns, and having 
realized the glorious Presence of the Heavenly Father, 
I feel that I am now ready to pray to a Personal God, 
in faith, in hope, and in love; and in no uncertainty — 
when the dark hours of crisis come, which I can not 
updengtanc, and which T cannot combat in my own 
sirength.alone, but zyhich I can bear with ards 
nieasure of cheerful acceptance... s-cony is 
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The History and Meaning of Lent 


By The Reverend Edward Rochie Hardy, Jr. 


The oldest element in the Church year is the Haster 
festival. Combining the traditions of the Hebrew Pass- 
over with the commemoration of the Resurrection, it 
has been observed certainly ‘‘from the apostles’ times’’ 
as the greatest day in the Christian calendar. Since 
Good Friday came before Haster, it early seemed nat- 
ural to prepare for the festival by a period of fasting. 
By the second century it became generally customary 
to observe the ‘‘days when the bridegroom was taken 
away’’ as strict fasts. St. Irenaeus tells us that sev- 
eral customs existed—some fasted for one day, some 
for two, some for more, some for a period of forty 
hours. (Eusebius, Chur ch History, v. 24). By a natural 
consideration of appropriateness Easter came to be the 
usual time for baptisms—the time for new Christians 
to be buried with Christ to arise with him to newness 
of life. Since most candidates for baptism were adults 
a period of some weeks before Haster was set apart 
for their special preparation. ‘Traces of this system 
still remain in our Prayer Book—in the collect of the 
Third Sunday after Easter (for those admitted ‘‘into 
the fellowship of Christ’s religion’’) and in the gospel 
for the Third Sunday in Lent (on the casting out of 
devils, a suitable lesson for those about to be redeemed 
from paganism). 

So, by the third century, the period before Kaster, 
as yet unnamed, had two special observances—fasting 
and instruction. In some places the strict fast of a 
few days had been replaced by a period of abstinence 
over one or two weeks, or by scattered days of fasting 
over a similar period. In the fourth century this 
pre-Easter period came to be known as the ‘‘forty 
days’’ (in Greek ‘‘tessaracost,’’ in Latin ‘‘Quadra- 
gesima’’). The Church historian Socrates (v. 22) 
mentions that the name was used everywhere, while 
both the intensity and the length of the period of fast- 
ing differed. The name was probably suggested partly 
by the forty-day periods mentioned in the Bible (Moses 
on Mount Sinai, Elijah on the way to Horeb, our 
Lord in the wilderness). The term ‘‘pentecost’’ was 
at this time commonly given to the whole festal period 
of fifty days from Easter to Whitsunday, which made 
a somewhat shorter preparatory fast seem appropri- 
ate. In many places, especially in the west, those 
who were subjected to public penance engaged in devo- 
tional exercises during Lent, and were received back 
into the Church on Maundy Thursday with, appropri- 
ate ceremonies. Preachers from about the fifth cen- 
tury begin to suggest to all Christians at this time 
the need of repentance. This is the third source of 
the institution of Lent. ; 

From St. Augustine and his successors, the English 
Church received the calendar which was used in the 
Diocese of Rome. At this time (i. e., about 600 A. D.) 
Lent consisted of six weeks. The thirty-six days of 
fasting (excluding Sundays) were regarded by some 
as thus being a tithe of the whole year devoted to 
repentance. Before long, however, four days more 
were added, to make up the exact number of forty 
days of the fast. On the day which thus became the 
“thead of the fast’? (caput ieiunii) the public peni- 
tents were formally excluded from the church, in 
sackcloth and ashes. Hence the name Ash Wednesday. 
Owing to the dangers of the barbarian invasions, spe- 
eial services were appointed for the three Sundays 
before Lent, which became part of the permanent 
liturgy. Hence we still pray in the collects for Sep- 
tuagesima and’ Sexagesima for deliverance from our 
enemies: The thought of the spiritual warfare has’ by 
a natural process replaced’ the - ‘original ‘occasion — ‘of 
these days. In the Greek Church a strict fast was 
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days. The fast excluded not only meat, but also meat 
products (butter, cheese, eggs, etc.). Later a lesser 
fast, from meat only, was instituted for the preceding 
week. From these customs our Quinquagesima is called 
in Greek ‘‘off-meat Sunday,’’ and the First Sunday 
in Lent ‘‘cheese Sunday.’’ For Septuagesima and 
Sexagesima pre-Lenten gospels were selected, from 
which they derive their Greek names of ‘‘ Pharisee and 


Publican Sunday’’ and ‘‘Prodigal Son Sunday.’’ The 
origin of the Latin names we use is obscure. Quin- 
uagesima (from 50) is fifty days before Easter; Sep- 


tuagesima (from 70) seems to have been suggested by 
some thought of the Babylonian captivity as a parallel 
to our penitential period. 

During the Middle Ages many customs grew up 
around the Lenten season, both liturgical and popu- 
lar. After vespers of the Saturday before Septua- 
gesima the word Alleluia was left out of the service. 
At that vesper service a ‘‘farewell to Alleluia’’ was 
taken—sometimes by repeating the word many times, 
sometimes by a special hymn for the occasion. Our 
hymn, ‘‘ Alleluia, song of gladness,’’ was one of those 
written for this purpose. With the growth of private 
confession the stress of Ash Wednesday and Lenten 
penance generally was shifted from those subject to 
publie penance to all Christians. From the making 
of confessions the day before Ash Wednesday received 
its English name of Shrove Tuesday. The forty days 
were generally observed as days of abstinence from 
meat. Human nature produced the carnival—special 
festivities just before Lent began. But at least the 
mediaeval merry-makers were prepared to fast as 
well as to feast, which few of those who keep ecarni- 
val today ever do. In the Latin languages the word 
for Lent is derived from Quadragesima; in German it 
is Fastenzeit, from fasting. Our English word comes 
from an Anglo-Saxon word for spring. With the old 
‘“‘elean Lent’’ Lenten services began in mediaeval Eng- 
lish churches. Statues and pictures were veiled, Te 
Deum and Gloria in Exceelsis left out of the services, 
dull-colored vestments worn. And so the Church 
swept on to the majestic rites of Holy Week and 
Easter. 

At the Reformation the liturgical churches (Angli- 
can and Lutheran) retained Lent in their calendars. 
In England the strict observance of the forty days 
of abstinence continued for some time. In Shakes- 
peare’s day, for instance, meat could be bought during 
Lent only from a bootleg butcher. The English Prayer 
Book expresses a desire that the ancient discipline of 
public penance during Lent might be restored. Pend- 
ing this, it appoints for Ash Wednesday, in place of 
the ceremony of imposition of ashes, ‘‘A Commination, 
or Denouncing of God’s Anger and Judgments against 
Sinners.’? We have omitted the denunciations of this 
service, while retaining the beautiful prayers which 
it contains in our Penitential Office for Ash Wednes- 
day. By the eighteenth century little survived of 
Lenten observance except a general feeling that Lent 
was a period of gloom. The revival of life in our 
Church through the Evangelical and Tractarian Move- 
ments made people take Lent seriously once more, 
and led to the Lenten services, meetings, reading lists, 
and so forth, which we are familiar with. In the last 
few years the non-liturgical churches have come in- 
creasingly to see the value of such a period of devo- 
tion and to make use of it. 

It is not the purpose of this article to defend the 
institution ‘of Lent. Its value is sufficiently attested 
by its retention in the Church over so long a period. 
But the history of Lent, as we have just surveyed it, 
(Continued on page 8.) 
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A Chaplain’s Views 


By the Right Reverend James E. Freeman, D. D., LL. D., D. C. L., Bishop of Washington. 


A chaplain dealing with 
young men in one of the 
Civilian Conservation 
Corps Camps gives us his 
opinions concerning these 
lads, their tastes and ap- 
titudes. His comments 
are worthy of large con- 
sideration. He says: ‘‘The 
C. CG. C. is, whether in- 
tended so or not, a colos- 
sal effort to attack the 
problems of the _ post- 
adolescent boy, and there 
is much that the Church 
in general can learn from 
the religious activities of 
these camps.’’ Studying 
these boys he goes on to say: ‘‘It may be true enough 
that males are gregarious at all ages, but the gang 
instinct shows itself most between seventeen and twen- 
ty-one. That explains the tendency of boys in the 
camps to pull for their own crowd. They gang to- 
gether and go to chapel when a few of them start 
the way. They do not care about denominational 
lines.”? He then spéaks of the influence the gang 
spirit exercises in their games and pastimes and the 
utter freedom from class consciousness and distine- 
tions, of those things that tend to create divisions 
and classifications. It is this observation that leads 
him to believe that, ‘‘in dealing with boys too much 
emphasis upon denominational differences must be 
avoided.’’ 

This chaplain has a fine conception of his duties and 
with excellent judgment he is bringing his ministry 
to the lads in a way that is acceptable to them and 
‘designed to strengthen in them those moral and spir- 
itual qualities that are indispensable to character 
development. I do not assume that in pursuing his 
course he is unmindful of his own household of faith, 
he appraises his work in its larger and more appeal- 
ing aspects and he has the right method of approach 
to the receptive minds of his hearers. As he sees it, 
one of the largest obligations upon us as a people is 
the adequate moral training of our youth. He be- 
lieves that our technique needs reconstruction, based 
upon a finer understanding of what the youth needs 
and the right method of’ approach to his receptive 
mind. 

Confirmation of this has been repeatedly brought 
home to me by the deans of our great colleges and 
universities. We had our attention called to an ex- 
ample of the folly of the wrong method by one who 
spoke of an instance where a preacher of distinction 
took for his theme before a large group of college lads 
the ‘‘Spiritual Values of the Seven Lamps in the Book 
of Revelation,’’ his discourse lasting an hour and 
fifteen minutes. Obviously, he created a situation that 
made chapel attendance unpopular for months follow- 
ing. What our chaplain friend wrote us concerning’ 
his experience in the camps brought foreciLly to mind 
the weighty obligation that rests upon clergy and 
laity alike, an obligation never greater than now, to 
conduct ourselves, yes, so to exemplify the great prin- 
ciples given us by Christ that, in our contacts with the 
young we shall at all times and under all conditions 
give convincing demonstration of the inestimable value 
of that way of life that He demonstrated as the only 
way. Our social and economic ills are so pressing that 
they crowd out the consideration of these weighty 
matters. We employ our manifold agencies, we in- 
voke our legislative powers, we set up a variety of 
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engaging mechanisms to restore our stability and our 
prosperity, all this we do with ardor and high ex- 
pectaney that they will prove infallible remedies, but 
that which lies nearest our cherished institutions, that 
which above all else is indispensable to our continuing 
peace and happiness is treated with scant considera- 
tion or wilfully neglected. 

I wrote recently on ‘‘Reeapturing the Youth,’’ and 
before the ink was dry a high-minded chaplain who 
is dealing with a fundamental question gives me his 
observations and clearly indicates both the perils and 
the opportunities of the present situation as it con- 
cerns the youth. That we are at the cross-roads of 
a new era is clearly evident. Two ways open before 
us, the way of care-free indifference, of neglect, that 
is concerned alone about material advantage; the way 
of Christian living in all its impleations that leads 
ultimately to the strengthening and enrichment of 
character, the building up, especially in those who are 
to make or mar our future as a people, of those vital 
things that we believe are indispensable to our security 
and permanence. The home, the Chureh and the 
school are our greatest assets where they conserve 
these things. Let them be neglected and we are on 
the way to looseness of living, moral degeneration and 
the decay of those basie virtues upon which this na- 
tion has been laboriously builded. The Christian man- 
hood and womanhood of America is challenged today 
as it has rarely been. Will it in this day of its testing 
have the wisdom and the vision to follow the open, 
if unfamiliar way, that alone leads to immortality? 

*K BY 
THE HISTORY AND MEANING OF LENT. 
(Continued from page 7.) 
may offer us some suggestions for the better use of 
Lent. There is a story of a child who wrote in a Sun- 
day-school composition: ‘‘In Lent we ought to be 
very good. In fact, we always ought.’’ Lent is not a 
period for being better or more devout, than 
at other times. It is a period for training, 
that we may be better Christians all the time. 
This is the purpose of the ‘‘extraordinary acts 
and exercises of devotion’? the Prayer Book 
assumes we will be undertaking. The three sources of 
Lent correspond very well to needs of the human 
soul in spiritual education. Lent is a period of peni- 
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tence. We do not have the compulsory confession be- 
fore Easter, which the Roman Catholic Church re- 
quires. But we do assume that the sacred season of - 


Lent will remind us earnestly of the demands which 
Christ makes on us, and our need for penitence and 
reform. It is useless to decorate our churches for 
Easter, if we have not purified our hearts and minds. 
Lent is a season of instruction. The courses and spe- 
cial services which our rectors have arranged for us 
are not intended merely as aimless devout acts. They 
are intended to give us that opportunity to learn 
about our religion which we need, no less than the 
catechumens of the early Church. Religious books and 
other means of instruction are also open to us. Fin- 
ally, Lent is a period of fasting, of self-denial. Some 
measure of abstinence at this time is one of the few 
things our Church requires, although it leaves the de- 
tails to us. It is suitable, and in accordance with 
ancient custom, if our self-denial can be made useful 
to others, as by saving money for missionary mite- 
boxes. 

The Church’s Forward Movement has very appro-— 
priately connected its appeal for repentance and re- 
newal with Lent. For in this sacred season we find | 
for the Christian life treasures which are old 
ever new. 
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Child Labor and the Churches 


By Miriam Keeler, 
National Child Labor Committee. 


The Southern Churchman, in publishing 
this article, is not necessarily advocating the 
views set forth therein, or advocating that the 
Church enter polities to uphold its ideals, but 
furnishing information we feel is of interest in 
regard to the welfare of youth.—The Editor. 


HE Christian Churches have always deplored the 
T exploitation of childhood for commercial profit. 

Nevertheless, in view of certain statements in 
regard to the proposed Child Labor Amendment which 
have gained wide currency, many Christian people 
have found themselves honestly perplexed as to 
whether they should give their support to this meas- 
ure. 

The first thing to be understood is that the Amend- 
ment is not a law, but merely gives to Congress the 
power to enact a law—exactly such power as Con- 
gress constantly exercises in other fields as a matter 
of course, and as the states have long exercised in the 
field of child labor. It consists of two brief sections: 


Section 1. The Congress shall have power 
to limit, regulate and prohibit the labor of per- 
sons under eighteen vears of age. 

Section 2. The power of the several states 
is unimpaired by this article except that the 
operation of state laws shall be suspended to 
the extent necessary to give effect to legisla- 
tion enacted by the Congress. 


When the Amendment first came before the states 
for ratification, ten years ago, a tremendous campaign 
of misrepresentation was launched by manufacturers’ 
associations jealous of any threat to their supply of 
cheap child labor. For instance, extensive advertise- 
ments utterly misrepresenting the Amendment were 
inserted in newspapers, particularly small-town and 
rural papers, by the ‘‘Farmers’ State Rights League.’’ 
This league proved to be, not a farmers’ organization 
at all, but a tool of the certain textile interests, and 
was exposed in Congress by the Honorable I. M. 
Foster of Ohio (Congressional Record, February 17, 
1925). The president of the league was cashier of a 
cotton mill store; its chief agent was an employee 
of the Clark Publishing Company, owned by David 
Clark, editor of the Southern Textile Bulletin. And 
Mr. Clark, according to editorials in his own paper, 
takes full credit to himself for ‘‘the suecessful cam- 
paigns against the two Federal Child Labor Laws and 
the proposed Child Labor Amendment’’ in 1924-25. 

The long depression with its sordid accompaniments 
of sweatshop competition, child employment and ever- 
sinking wages, emphasized the hopelessness of relying 
on state control alone, and the need for the federal 
government to step in, and led to revival of interest 
in the Amendment. During 1933, it was ratified by 
fourteen more states, before its progress was again 
checked by organized agitation against it. The same 
old process of raising a smoke screen of ‘‘farm’’ op- 
position in order to conceal very different motives 
was used, as is disclosed by a letter sent to members 
of the Tennessee Manufacturers’ Association by its Sec- 
retary, C. C. Gilbert, a few weeks ago: 


“Through the splendid cooperation and 


quick action on your part, the Child Labor 
_ Amendment to the Federal Constitution has 
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been defeated in the Tennessee House of Rep- 
resentatives by a vote of seventy-two to twen- 
ty-four. This shows conclusively what can be 
done when men do right thinking and work 
together on a given matter. I knew how prac- 
tically every man in both branches of the 
Legislature would vote on this amendment 
through information which the members of 
this association furnished me. I want to take 
this opportunity of thanking the members for 
their splendid help and cooperation.’’ 


This letter came into the hands of the editor of the 
Memphis Press-Secimitar, one of the newspapers which 
has supported the Amendment most staunchly, who 
published it with the following comment: 


‘What pretense to say that the opposition 
to the Child Labor Amendment came from 
those who feared that Congress might forbid 
children to assist their parents on farms and 
homes. 

‘‘The opposition came from manufacturers, 
who do not want to be prevented from hiring 
cheap child labor in preference to more expen- 
sive adult labor.’’ 


Farm parents are asked, ‘‘Do you want your husky 
sons of seventeen to be forbidden to milk a cow and 
their sisters prevented from washing dishes? Do you 
want to see 45,000,000 children nationalized and fed- 
eral snoopers descending on every home and farm 
like a horde of locusts?’’ The natural reaction is to 
turn against the Amendment like birds fleeing from 
a scarecrow set up in a field, without stopping to find 
out whether the menace it appears to offer is real. 
As a matter of fact the Amendment is no more dan- 
gerous than the figures of straw and rag with which 
farmers protect their corn. 


N THE first place, there is not the slightest reason 
| Bs fear that farm children, whether seventeen or 
younger, would be interfered with in milking cows, 
washing dishes, or performing the myriad other ordi- 
nary chores of home and farm. ‘‘Labor’’ has repeat- 
edly been interpreted by the courts as ‘‘labor for 
hire,’’ and never as the tasks engaged in by children 
for their parents at home and on the farm. And even 
in regard to bona fide labor for hire, no one proposes 
to prohibit it for all boys and girls up to eighteen 
years of age under the Amendment, except in occu- 
pations which are hazardous or injurious to minors, 
such as mining, operating dangerous machinery or 
working with poisonous materials. If Federal juris- 
diction were limited to younger children by the terms 
of the Amendment, as has been suggested, this much 
needed protection of employed boys and girls from 
hazardous work could not be encompassed. 

In the second place, 45,000,000 children represent 
the total population under eighteen years of age. To 
say that the Amendment would give Congress power 
over all these is to assume—since the Amendment 
concerns labor alone—that every child in the country 
labors, from the toothless infant up. Thus stated, the 
proposition is its own refutation. Over children whose 
labor is not exploited—the vast majority in this coun- 
try, it can be thankfully stated—the Amendment would 
give Congress no jurisdiction. And over those who 
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are employed, federal jurisdiction would extend only 
in matters relating to their employment—not home 
life or education. 

By ‘‘nationalization’’ must be meant federal regu- 
lation of employment, since this is what the Amend- 
ment deals with. As the states have always had this 
power, it follows that we have already what may be 
termed ‘‘state-ization’’ of employed children. The 
Amendment would mean merely that in the last resort 
the protector of childhood and youth against indus- 
trial exploitation would be the federal rather than 
the state government. 

Lastly, what about the ‘‘horde of federal inspec- 
tors?’’ This can be answered by reference to actual 
experience. For Congress has already enacted a fed- 
eral child labor law, not once, but twice—in 1916 and 
again in 1919. The earlier of these was in operation 
for nine months and the second for three years, be- 
fore being declared unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court. Both served well their purpose of regulating 
child labor while they remained in force. This was 
accomplished through a policy of cooperation with 
state authorities, by a staff numbering fifty-one per- 


sons for the entire country ! 
A safeguard inherent in our form of federal gov- 

ernment. Our Congressmen are not Bolsheviks 
sent from Moscow to impose an alien tyranny on us. 
They are American Citizens, whom we ourselves elect 
for the express purpose of representing us and carry- 
ing out the ideas of the majority. They bring up their 
own children in the good old tradition of the American 
family. Moreover, even if the Amendment gave them 
the power to impose harassing restrictions on the home 
and parental authority—which it does not—and they 
wished to exercise it, they would not be so foolish as 
to enact a measure which would bring down on them 
the wrath of their constituents and ruin their politi- 
cal careers. 

The practical advantages of a national minimum 
standard for: child employment, on the other hand, 
Wwe are experiencing today under the industrial codes, 
which set sixteen years as the minimum age for em- 
ployment in more than five hundred industries, while 
allowing younger children to do light work outside 
of school hours in certain non-manufacturing occupa- 
tions. For hazardous work the majority of codes set 
the minimum age at eighteen years. It is precisely 
to prevent the loss of these advances when the codes 
expire that early ratifications of the Amendment is 
essential. : 

President Roosevelt has repeatedly urged ratifica- 
tion of the Child Labor Amendment as the appropri- 
ate vehicle for making permanent the ban on child 
labor in industry set up by the codes. ‘‘In the child 
labor field,’’ he wrote recently, ‘‘the obvious method 
of maintaining the present gains is through ratifica- 
tion of the Child Labor Amendment. I hope this may 
be achieved.”’ 


PPLYING equally to the various objections, is a 


BJECTIONS to the Amendment, spacious and mis- 
leading as they are, however, spread rapidly over 
the country, through the animosity of a large 

number of newspapers to ratification. These, having 
hailed the action of the NRA codes in barring children 
from industry as the greatest achievement of the Ad- 
ministration, suddenly changed their tune after a code 
with child labor restrictions (although less rigor- 
ous ones than those accepted by other industries) was 
proposed for the newspaper publishing industry. In 
. spite of, many honorable exceptions, including the 
Scripps-Howard papers, the New. York Post and News, 
and, in the South such,influential-papersilas :the: Ral- 
eigh (N. C.) News and Observer, Lexingtoni(Ky.) 
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Herald, and the Capper papers in Kansas, which have 
continued to work for ratification, the press was 
flooded with attacks on the Amendment. Meanwhile 
the newspapers themselves are operating under a code 
which allows children of any age to sell or deliver 
papers during the day except during school hours, and 
to deliver papers at night and during the early morn- 
ing hours. Every suggestion of a minimum age re- 
quirement, even so moderate as fourteen years for 
selling and twelve years for delivering papers has 
been stubbornly resisted. 

The trade journal of the newspapers, Editor and 
Publisher, which favors ratification, has rebuked self- 
ish newspaper opposition to the Amendment edito- 
rially, as follows: 


‘“We have believed that organized cam- 
paigning against a proposed constitutional 
Child Labor Amendment, on the ground that 
it would embarrass Circulation Departments, 
was a mistake. We have deplored organized 
propaganda which seemed to rest upon a mis- 
conception of the facts as well as the purpose 
of the proposed Amendment. . . It is not 
to be rationally believed that Congress could 
ever make an eighteen-year rule apply to 
news-carriers. The fight on the Amendment 
by organized journalism has mystified us and 
has seemed to be a misdirected organization 
of effort.’’ 


N ADDITION to the opposition from the press and 

from manufacturers, the Amendment has had to 

contend with the influence of the powerful Ro- 
man Catholic Church, many members of which fear 
that in some way the Amendment may be stretched 
to allow federal interferenve with parochial schools. 
As has been explained, the Amendment grants Con- 
eress power over the labor of minors only, and not 
over education. Nevertheless, this misunderstanding: 
has added greatly to the difficulties facing the Amend- 
ment in certain sections of the country. 

The Protestant Churches, on the contrary, have, 
with a few exceptions, shown a very clear understand- 
ing of the nature of the Amendment and the need for 
it. The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America at its biennial convention in Dayton, Ohio, last. 
fall, speaking for twenty-eight denominations, reaf- 
firmed its support of the Amendment in a resolution 
which points out that ‘‘Christianity has always sur- 
rounded the child with special tenderness and solici- 
tude’’ and calls for ‘‘the speedy ratification of the 
national Child Labor Amendment by the States.’’ 

As this resolution points out, the principle inspiring. 
the Child Labor Amendment is thoroughly in harmony 
with the ideals of the Christian Churches. Far from 
oppressing or harassing anyone, whether farmer, par- 
ent, or youth, it will benefit all—all, at least who do 
not seek to wring a profit from the labor of children. 

The Child Labor Amendment had been ratified by 
twenty states up to the first of this year. During Jan- 
uary and February it was ratified by Wyoming, Utah, 
Idaho, and Indiana, bringing the total to twenty-four, 
and was introduced for consideration in the legislatures 
of a number of Southern States. Twelve more states — 
must ratify before the Amendment can become a part 
of the Federal Constitution and a national child labor 
law be enacted under it. 

F * * *% : 
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And use it for the sons of men © 5 
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New Testament 
By George William Brown, 


General Secretary of The American Bible Society. 


A Swiss heritage, a gift for linguistics, a missionary 
passion, a devotion to the Bible, and a love for the 
American Indian were elements combining in a single 
individual which, when aided by the normal processes 
of The American Bible Society, resulted in the appear- 
ance recently of the first complete New Testament in 

_ the language spoken by the Cheyenne Indians of Mon- 
tana and Oklahoma. 

In his more than four decades of ministry to the 
Cheyenne Indians, the Rev. Rodolphe Petter, D. D., a 
man of scholarly attainments, has become a master 
of the language of the people of his choice. Beginning 
with a language as yet unwritten, Dr. Petter produced 
first an English-Cheyenne dictionary, then a grammar, 
then portions from both the Old and the New Testa- 
ments, presently Pilgrim’s Progress, and now, finally, 
a complete New Testament. 

No hasty, indifferent work is this! Nor is this new 
New Testament merely a translation from English. 
The Greek texts of Westcott and Hort, and Tischen- 
dorf were its base, while the Vulgate and several of the 
main English, French, and German versions, as well as 
the Hebrew version of the New Testament, were com- 
pared. A number of the great commentaries and three 
Greek dictionaries were consulted. The first complete 
Cheyenne New Testament, therefore, worthily takes 
its place in the noble succession of painstakingly care- 
ful translations. 

Just as Luther went into the shops and homes of 
the common people of Germany to get correct and 
understandable terms for use in his great German 
translation, so Dr. Petter studied intimately and at 
first-hand the practices and customs of the Cheyenne, 
frequently consulting his Indian parishioners in a 
search for exact and intelligible phrases. He gave, for 
instanee, a demonstration of grafting and pruning in 
order to secure from them correctness of expression 
in translating those parts of the eleventh of Romans 
where St. Paul in illustrating a certain principle em- 
ploys the process of olive-grafting. 

When the translation was completed, the finished 
manuscript was re-read carefully by Dr. Petter him- 
self, then by four different Indians separately. During 
the typing further corrections were made, and the final 
typed copy was read to an Indian woman to test the 
average understanding of the Cheyenne text. Finally, 
the translator’s wife read the copy in a last review 
before it was released to the printer. It will be noted 
with interest that among others of the Cheyenne who 
gave noteworthy help in this carefuly supervised work 
the names of Chief Standingelk and Susie Wounded- 
eyes appear. 

In the translator’s preface there is this concluding 
paragraph: ‘‘And now the message of God and His 
Christ is ‘in the Cheyenne mouth’ for a witness to 
be accepted or rejected. As God in the long ago spoke 
to the tribes of Israel through Moses, He tells to the 
Cheyenne tribe, ‘It is not hard for thee, neither is it 
far off. It tis not in heaven, that thou shouldest say, 
Who shall go up for us, and make us hear it, that we 
may do it? Neither is it beyond the sea, that thou 
shouldest say, Who shall go over the sea for us, and 


bring it to us, and make us hear it, that we may do it? 


But the word is nigh unto thee, in thy mouth, and in 
thy heart, that thou mayest do it’.”? (Deuteronomy 
30: 11-14.) 
Strikingly. appropriate was the occasion.of the first 
public presentation of copiesof: this) vokime, for at 
the .end asst Christmas Eve program in the 


Mission at Lame Deer, Montana, just before pronoune- 
ing the benediction, Dr. Petter spoke briefly of the 
new New Testament and with great satisfaction pre- 
sented gift copies to his Indian associates and fellow 
workers in the Mission. Testaments are often given 
for Christmas gifts—but I wonder where on last Christ- 
mas any copies were given or received with as much 
genuine rejoicing and profound appreciation as were 
experienced by this scholarly translator-donor and the 
beloved Indian recipients. And—here was another wise 
man presenting his gift, a gift more precious than gold 
or frankincense or myrrh, to another group of children 
of the first Christ-child. 

The publication of the Cheyenne New Testament by 
the American Bible Society brings the total number 
of languages in which the entire New Testament has 
appeared up to three hundred and seventy-four, while 
the grand total of languages in which Scripture trans- 
lation has occurred is now nine hundred and fifty-four. 
Through the efforts of the Bible societies and the mis- 
sionary forces, Scripture translation is so continuously 
going on that a new language is added on an average 
of once every five weeks. 


Na zenohonoa-onetto eseva Hoveoeome-mohestova 
(Pentecost) emanoehon tsa mhaon. 2 Na sehovetto He- 
ama enxhessemaso-nistonevoneneo, hevovetasonea Ze- 
hessevonez, exhesho-mxastov-haavevonenco hotoma 
zexhoevoss. 38 Na eme-henevhostato-henovhonoz vi- 
tanovotoz  zehoestavenonocttoz zenesevhoznomohe- 
voss estotaxeoesctoenovhon hemekonewo. 4 Na _ nis- 
txevoss emhanesemxastovhesetova-ohaevohon Maheo- 
nematasoomaho na easeveseeszehon onitavenszistova 
zisto-heenszheshaevoss Matasoomaho. 

(Acts 2:1-14 in Cheyenne.) 
American Bible Society. 


EDITORIALS. 

(Continued from page:3.) 
an artistic and beautiful magazine dedicated to a beau- 
tiful subject. In America we did not have much < 
precedence for cathedrals or cathedral building, and 
this fine publication has been educational. We hope 
that it will continue for many years to stand for that 
which is finest in our Anglican tradition, and that it 
can serve as an inspiration for many to discover new 
and growing usages for beautiful cathedrals in a mod- 
ern world. 


* * * 


CHURCH AND WORLD PROBLEMS AS OTHERS 

SEE THEM. 
(Continued from page 4.) 
will deposit in a German bank marks equivalent to 
the amount of the loans, so as to repay them as soon 
as the present restriction is removed. The money thus 
lent will, of course, be distributed to the various mis- 
sion fields as the German societies direct. The Brit- 
ish societies are themselves hard put to it, as our 
readers know, but will receive and forward contribu- 
tions towards this loan, which should be distinctly 
marked accordingly. It is thought that in all £30,000 
may be raised: but what is that compared with an an- 
nual need of £300,000? It is saddening to’ think of 
native Christian communities lapsing '‘mto heathendom 
because “their missionariésland teachers have té be 
‘withdrawn. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


REV. STAMO S. SPATHEY, Editor. 


FOR LENTEN MEDITATION. 
HE REVEALING CHRIST: By The Presiding Bishop 

{ of The Church. ee Ores Published by Harper 

Brothers. Price, $1.50. 

This is a very well compiled book of Lenten devotions 
prepared by the Presiding Bishop of the Episcopal Church 
for the use of both clergy and laymen during the Lenten 
season. 

With the Presiding Bishop, certain outstanding preach- 
ers make contributions in the book, such as Drs. Bernard 
Iddings Bell, Frederic Sydney Fleming, Karl Morgan Block, 
Howard C. Robbins, Joseph Fort Newton, and Dean 
Sturges. Also the following bishops, the Rt. Rev. George 
Craig Stewart, Bishop Rhinelander and Bishop Strider. 

It begins with Ash Wednesday, ‘‘The Lenten Call,” by 
Bishop Perry. He says: ‘‘. . . His is the first quest, mine 
the response. The marks of His approach are found where 
ljeast expected in most familiar and often homely ways. 
In a stable in Bethlehem, and at last to the contemplation 
of the Cross.” It ends with two beautiful prayers. 

There is a devotion for every day after Ash Wednesday, 
ending with the Seventh Word from the Cross, revealing 
the “Triumph of the Revealing Christ.’’ This is a source 
of real inspiration for the clergy and laity of the Church 
during Lent, also for study classes and Young People’s 
Leagues. The discussions are brief but inspiring and 
suggestive for spiritual strength and comfort. A fine 
series of sermons for Lent—of course they must be en- 


larged. 
Spathey. 


HE RICHES OF CHRIST: By Father Bede Frost. Pp. 

: 203. Price, $1.75. Published by The Macmillan Com- 

pany, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

This is another book of Lenten meditations, written by 
one of the priests of the High Church of England. It 
contains copious quotations from the Bible generally and 
from the New Testament in particular; also from the 
Fathers of the Church, the Nicene Creed, St. Augustine 
and St. Thomas Aquinas, and others. The meditations are 
arranged in sermon style, very brief with a text well 
chosen for each one. There is a sermon for each day 
in Lent from Ash Wednesday to Good Friday. 

The language is that of the theologian of the Medieval 
thought of the Church. Old doctrinal teachings restated. 
It also reflects an Anglo-Catholic background and _ ex- 
tremely conservative attitude towards new interpretation 
of Christian doctrinal teaching. It can be used by both 
the clergy and laity of the Church profitably. Many in- 
teresting subjects are briefly treated with profound spirit- 
ual insight into the life and teaching of Jesus Christ. 
It is an excellent contribution to the literature of devo- 
tion. We recommend this book primarily to our conserva- 
tive readers. They will find.in it something they like 
and some things they will not care for. 
: Spathey. 


ESTAMENT OF LOVE: By Hubert L. Simpson. Pp. 

i 125. Price, $1. Published by The Abingdon Press, 

150 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

A book of sermons by one of Scotland’s brilliant preach- 
ers now living in London, as the minister of Westminster 
Church in that great city. The sermons are specially pre- 
pared for use during Lent. One forms the introduction 
on the unique way Jesus spoke with the text, ‘‘Never 
man spake like this man,’ John 7:46, in which Dr. Simp- 
son makes a strong appeal to tune our ears to hear Jesus’ 
unparalleled speech during the Lenten season of the 
Church. He makes the following striking confession: 
“Soon we shall be entering an early Lent, and the older I 
grow the more do I feel the need for us all to realize the 
unity of the Holy Catholic Apostolic Church, coupled with 
preservation of the priceless and dear-bought and never- 
to-be-highly-prized right of private judgment.” This 
is an indication of the trend of events in our Christianity. 

The rest of the sermons are expositions on the Seven 
Words from the Cross with illuminating modern illustra- 
tions that give them a peculiar freshness. The style is 
poetical and gripping. They suggest great themes for 
preaching. The author traces in the Seven Last Words, 
“Our Lord’s progressive stages of love.” 

Spathey. 
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FOR LENTEN DEVOTION. 
HE MAN OF SORROWS: By Henry Beets. Pp. 1381. 
i Price, $1. Published by William B. Eerdmans Pub- 
lishing Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


A series of sermons specially adopted for Lent. Three 
of them are preparatory and descriptive of our Lord’s 
going to the Cross. The first is on “The Man of Sorrows 
Weeping Over Jerusalem.” The preacher says that Abra- 
ham Lincoln was the only President of the United States 
whose life was a tragic experience and, therefore, must be 
called the American man of sorrows. Jesus’ sorrows were 
far greater and profound. 

The next is, “The Man of Sorrows Cleansing the Tem- 
ple.” It begins with a brief but illuminating sketch of the 
life of Savonarola and his influence in cleansing the city 
of Florence with his fiery preaching, but discovering how 
fickle was popular favor which he compares with our 
Lord’s experience on Palm Sunday, which led Him to the 
Cross. ‘“‘On His Way to Calvary” is a picture of Jesus 
being led to be crucified. The rest of the book is taken 
with a sermon on each Word from the Cross. This is 
really the most inspiring book for the Lenten season 
we have read this year. The sermons are in full, with il- 
luminating illustrations that make them edifying and re- 
freshing. They are expository in style. 

Spathey. 


fries Rees. Pp. 172. Published by The Cokesbury 


Opers SPEAKS FROM CALVARY: By Edward Jef- 
Press, Nashville, Tenn. Price, $1. 


This is one more valuable interpretation of the Cross 
in the light of the Seven Words from the Cross, It is 
rather a new approach presented dramatically and pro- 
foundly spiritual. It makes the Cross a necessity or rather 
a passage to the ‘‘Immortal Christ’? at Easter. The stud- 
ies are of the Evangelical type ably presented. A source of 
helpful suggestions for Lenten sermons and personal read- 
ing. 

Spathey. 


By Walter Albert Stan- 
Published by The Cokesbury Press, 
Price, $1. 


ICTORIES OF THE CROSS: 
\ bury. Pp. 192: 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Ten sermons on the significance of the Cross in human 
experience are written by Dr. Stanbury of Greensboro, 
North Carolina, and offered to the public in a book form 
to be used specially for the Lenten season of the Church. 
The Cross is made an important part of the religious life, 
not its rival. It is a necessity to the development of the 
life of the spirit. A real contribution to our Lenten devo- 
tional literature. 


Spathey. 


* % * 
AMBITION’S PRAYER. 


Help me to live an honest life, wide open as the day; 

Help me to strew a iot of smiles and jests along the way; 

Grant that the smiles may leave no ache or mantling blush 
of shame; 

Grant that the jests be snowy white, nor smirch a human 
name, , 


(How sweet unto me .. 
Would this verdict be 
When they call the final roll: 

“My son, you have not 
Put‘a single blot 
On a single human soul!’’) 


Give me a faith that knows no creed but that of boundless 


love— 
The cue that, aye, must rise and stand all other creeds 
above; 
eneh me to live the best of things I feel and think and 
now; 


Teach me to keep my hand in Thine, wherever I may go. 


(How blessed to me 

Would this verdict be 
When they call the last long roll: 

“My son, you have kept = 

The black spots swept 


OOTBEA 
From many a human soul!’’) 


roi gifase, 


(Found pasted in an old Bible, clipped from the Lo 
Angeles Herald. Author and date unknown.) 
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COMPARATIVE RELIGIONS. 
1. Animism. 


(This series will be published every 
other month, i. e., in March, May, July, 
September, November and January. 
They are given at the joint suggestion 
of a number of young people and of 
leaders who have sensed the interest 
in this subject. Interest may be quick- 
ened when these programs are pre- 
sented by showing curios, illustrating 
these religions, or pictures from the 
Spirit of Missions of idols, places of 
worship, etc.) 


Some years ago people considered 
the religious situation of the world 
could be best described by a large house 
with brick partitions between the 
rooms. In one room there were great 
windows so that it was filled with the 
full light and air of day. That was 
Christianity. In another room there 
were windows, but the shutters were 
closed and the shades pulled down so 
that there was but little light or air. 
This was Judaism. The other rooms 
had the windows all bricked up, so 
that everyone in them was in complete 
darkness and perishing for lack of light 
and air, unless they were brought into 
the room of Christianity. Thus mis- 
sionaries were noble spirited men who 
used picks and broke into the rooms of 
darkness and suffocation to save the 
perishing. 

But today the idea has changed to 
something entirely differant, because 
we believe so fully in the Love of God. 
Today we consider the key to the sit- 
uation is given by the old adage, ‘‘The 
City of Happiness is in the State of 
Mind.” For all want happiness and 
are trying to reach it. But conditions 
are such that for some the path leads 
through swamps and marshes, or over 
mountains or thickets, while others 
have a graded road and others a per- 
fect road of concrete. The Missiona- 
ries, according to this idea, are the 
engineers who go out into the swamps 
and morasses and all sorts of difficul- 
ties and build modern roads so as to 
help the people, even though some, 
through ignorance, may not realize that 
it is better to travel on concrete than 
through thickets, swamps, and other 
obstacles. 

In this course of study we will, there- 
fore, take up six religions which we 
consider will to a certain extent give 
the birde’s-eye view of the religions of 
the world. We will take them up in the 
following order, coming from the low- 
est to the highest of not Jewish, non- 
Christian religions. First, we shall 
take up Animism, or the most primi- 
tive; next, the Norse Religion; third, 
we shall take up Buddhism, or the 
Light of Asia, as it is called; fourth, 
Islam, or as we call it, Mohammedan- 
ism; fifth, Bushido, or the Moral Sys- 
tem of Japan, and last, The Religion 
of the Reds, or the substitute for reli- 
gion now practiced in Russia. 

Our method of study will be to state 
first where the religion has followers 
and something of its history. Next 
we will tell of its good points, and fin- 
ally of why it fails as compared with 
Christianity. The reason for the dis- 
cussion of this topic of Comparative 
Religions is that at the Young Peo- 
ple’s Conference at Sewanee the re- 
quest has several times been made for 
a series of programs on this subiect. 
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Special Introduction to Animism: 


To begin with, the name Animism 
seems a strange one to us. But it will 
ot seem so if we remember what it 
comes from. For it is just taken from 
the word, Animalism, which means be- 
havior like an animal. So Animism is 
the religion that man has that seems 
closest to animals, or the lowest of 
man. In various countries we call it 
by different names. In Africa we call it 
African heathenism. In Hurope we call 
it witchcraft. In America we call it 
Voodooism. Among the Esquimaux we 
call it their heathenism, 


In each of these there are slight dif- 
ferences of practice in the way that 


animism is practiced. But in all of 
them there is a great similarity. But 
there is no conscious connection be- 


tween them, as those who practice them 
are usually the most ignorant of peo- 
ples, and they leave it as soon as they 
hear of something better. 


Description of Animism, 

Great scholars tell us that they have 
never met or heard of a people who 
were absolutely without religion, or 
some sense of Higher Power than man, 
and of the mystery in and behind Na- 


ture. In primitive tribes this shows 
itself in fear. For big things are to be 
feared. And it shows itself in two 
ways. Religion with them is a weapon 


of defense for themselves, and of of- 
fense against their enemies. 


The Defense idea first: They con- 
sider that the dead have become allied 
with the gods, so they must be pleased. 
They thus build small houses for them 
and put food and drink for the dead. 
The witch doctors, who are usually all 
in one family, eat this food, and are 
priests of animism. If a person falls 
sick, they consider the gods are angry 
and have sent a devil to torment, so 
the witch doctor must scare the devil, 
and find who has angered the gods or 
sent the devil, and punish him. So, 
too, they wear special charms to please 
the gods and warn off devils. Our own 
lucky horse-shoes are a relic of the 
time our ancestors were animists. Ne- 
groes’ fear of ghosts, belief in “‘sign,”’ 
and love of charms and other supersti- 
tions are indications of their animism, 
only a few years back. In the South 
Sea Islands the system of Taboo is a 
sign of this animism, and the penalties 
of destruction by fire from the volcano 
typical. So also in China, the idea that 
graves are sacred and that if they are 
moved a great dragon would destroy 
by an earthquake is a sign of animism. 
Another name for this defensive reli- 
gion is White Magic. 

Black Magic, or offensive religion, 
was the way of making the gods angry 
with your enemies, and so harming 
them. This was done in two ways: 
cursing them, which was a prayer to 
harm, like the ‘“Irishman’s curse” of 
“May your soul rot in Hell for ten 
thousand years,’’ which is simply an- 
other way of saying the word ‘‘damn’’; 
and a material bewitching, which was 
done by taking something associated 
with your enemy and doing something 
tOmivs Thus, hair from the head, or 
finger nail parings, were burnt to make 
aman have a fever. His clothes or 
his pictures were stabbed to make him 
have an inward pain, or else a bag of 
charms were huried where he would 
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walk over them and so make the gods 
angry. 

As has been said, when people whose 
religion is animism have a better re- 
ligion presented to them they take it. 
Yet, animism is far better than athe- 
ism, where a person is not restrained 
by anything. An example of this is the 
custom of animism of marriage, of buy- 
ing a wife, if a man were to be respect- 
able. White people in a certain place 
said that this was slavery, so they abol- 
ished it. The result was that the peo- 
ple said: ‘“‘Our gods told us to buy our 
wives. White man says our gods are 
wrong. Must not be any gods. Wife 
not worth any money, when get tired 
of her, kill her, no god to care, or bet- 
ter still, work her to death.’’ 


Comparison With Christianity. 

After the story of buying a wife that 
was so disastrously stopped, one might 
say, ‘““‘Why not leave animists in their 
religion? They are happy in it.’”’ The 
answer is that they are not happy, as 
is shown by their anxiety to get out of 
it. Though relics of it will remain for 
a long time, at no time has animism 
kept its hold on the people when a bet- 
ter religion has been shown. Buddhism. 
swept over India. Why? Because it 
was a better religion than animism. 
Islam swept over Northern Africa. It 
was better than animism. Shintoism 
swept Japan for the same reason, and 
Confucianism over China. So today it 
has been claimed that one in every nine 
Negroes in South Africa is an E\pisco- 
palian, because its main opponent was 
animism, and animists all over the 
world are begging us to send missiona- 
ries to them to help them out of their 
swamp by giving them a good road to 
the City of Happiness. For (Christi- 
anity teaches the good news, the ‘'Gos- 
pel, which in a few words is that \God 
loves us all and wants us to be happy 
and to make other people happy. Or 
to put it in the words of Scripture: 

“God so loved the world that he gave 
his only ‘begotten Son that all that be- 
lieved in him might not perish, but 
have eternal life.’’ 

oo * * 
A TRUE FAST. 
Is this a Faste—to keep 
The Larder leane 
And cleane 
From fat of veales and sheepe? 


Is it to quit the dish 
Of flesh, yet still 
To fill 
The platter high with fish? 


Is it to faste an houre, 
Or rag’d to go, 
Or show 
A downcast look and sowre? 


to dole 
wheat, 


No; 'tis a Faste 
Thy sheaf of 
And meat, 
Unto the hungry soule. 


It is to faste from strife, 
From old debate, 
And hate; 
To circumscribe thy life. 


To show a heart grief-rent 
To starve thy sin, 
Not bin; 
And that’s to keep thy Lent. 
—Robert Herrick. 
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PRESIDING BISHOP VISITING 
HIGHTH PROVINCE. 

The Presiding Bishop left on March 
6 for a meeting of the Bishops of the 
Eighth Province in Portland, Oregon, 
on March 13. One of the chief mat- 
ters of importance to be discussed will 
be arrangements for the Missionary 
District of Idaho in view of Bishop 
Barnwell’s resignation. Bishop Perry 
told the National Council at its Febru- 
ary meeting that in connection with 
any provincial matters he proposed al- 
ways to confer with the bishops of the 
province concerned. Provision for 
Idaho will be discussed in the light of 
findings presented to last General Con- 
vention by a committee on merging 
missionary districts and adjacent dio- 
ceses.* Decision rests with the House 
of Bishops meeting next November. The 
provincial meeting is advisory. 

Bishop Perry preaches in Boise, 
Idaho, on March 10 and in Seattle, 
Washington, March 17, and will also 
visit Pendleton, Oregon. He returns 
to Rhode Island before the end of 
March. 


*Page 505—-Convention Journal. 
% * % 
FURTHER PLANS OF FORWARD 
MOVEMENT COMMISSION. 

Enthusiastic and widespread response 
to the Lenten program of the Forward 
Movement was reported at a meeting 
of the Joint Commission of the Forward 
Movement held in Christ Church, Cin- 
cinnati, February 27 and 28. Since its 
last meeting, members of the commis- 
sion have visited almost every diocese 
and missionary district in Continental 
United States, and have brought back 
reports on the basis of which further 
plans for the movement were laid. 

It was reported that already 625,- 
000 copies of the leaflet, ‘‘Discipleship’’ 
had been requisitioned for use through- 
out the Church. 

In response to a general demand for 
conserving the values of the Lenten 
leaflet on Discipleship, the Com- 
mission determined to issue a second 
leaflet for distribution at Easter carry- 
ing the program on during Haster-tide 
and culminating in another Church- 
wide Corporate:-Communion on Whit- 
sunday. The commission also asked 
that the ten days between Ascension 
and Whitsunday be made a special pe- 
riod in the Church for the holding of 
Quiet Days, Retreats and Conferences. 

The commission’s principle not to im- 
pose a program, but to encourage lo- 
cal spontaneous action was gratefully 
accepted in all quarters, as was the as- 
surance that the Forward Movement 
had no veiled intentions of campaign- 
ing for funds. 

The commission also laid tentative 
plans for carrying the Forward Move- 
ment into summer conferences and 
asked its literature committee to pre- 
pare outline courses for these and also 
for use in other clergy and leadership 
conferences. 

The commission received with sym- 
pathetic interest a communication from 
the Church League for Industrial De- 
mocracy, urging that the social note be 
stressed in all literature and addresses 
under the auspices of the commission. 
The chairman, Bishop Hobson, was di- 
rected tu reply favorably to this re- 
quest and to incorporate in his answer 


the following declaration of principle: 


ean os of Principle. 
\Sinee the program, of the 
Commission is: primarily a ¢alheto the 


atoload 
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members of the Church to accept the 
full demands of discipleship, it must 
face with courage those conditions and 
situations in modern life which are 
contrary to the Gospel as taught and 
revealed by Christ. We recognize that 
remedial social service is not enough to 
discharge our obligation as disciples, 
and that justice and fulness of life for 
all is the will of God, and must be 
included in any program which seeks 
to unite the members of the Church in 
a Forward Movement toward the King- 
dom, : 
“The Commission does nue expect to 
present detailed programs in the fields 
of social, economic, industrial, racial, 
or international life, for which united 
Church effort is asked, or expected. But 
it does plan to set forth definite stand- 
ards of Christian attitude, and concrete 
suggestions to be used in determining 
the position of a true disciple confronted 
by the problems of our times. The dis- 
ciples’ vocation in social matters must 
not be left vague, nor should the way 
of discipleship lead along the middle 
of the road where the traveler is seek- 
ing safety first and trying to please 
everyone. Whether the individual dis- 
ciple is a conservative, liberal or radi- 
cal in social thinking, he must first 
ot all be in deadly earnest about being 
a Christian who accepts the second great 
commandment as his obligation and is 
ready to sacrifice time, money and per- 
sonal advantage in keeping it... .” 

In spite of a crowded schedule, the 
commission gave over one entire session 
to such important topics as the enlist- 
ment of laymen, the development of 
the Negro work, the application of 
Christian principles in a time of social 
change and the building of parish pro- 
grams. Bishop Demby, Suffragan 
Bishop of Arkansas, was made an as- 
sociate member, and appointed on the 
committee on Negro work, together 
with Bishop Quin, chairman, and Mr. 
Clifford P. Morehouse. 

Among the committee appointed were 
the following: 


Executive Committee—Bishop Hob- 
son, Bishop Maxon, Rev. Dr. Karl M. 
Block, Mr. Morehouse. 

_ On Literature — Dr. Kinsolving, 
Bishop Quin, Canon Symons, Mr. Sea- 
man, — } 

On Negro Work—Bishop Quin, 
Bishop Demby, Mr. Morehouse. 

On Lay Work—Messrs. Seaman, 


Hartman and Williams. 

After favorable comment on the re- 
sult of Bishop Hobson’s radio broad- 
cast and consideration of a request 
from the Diocese of Colorado, the ex- 
ecutive committee was directed to in- 
vestigate the possibility of further use 
of the radio in the promotion of the 
Forward Movement. 

The next meeting of the commission 
is to be held June 12, 13 and 14. 


NATIONAL YOUNGER MEN’S MIS- 
SIONARY CONGRESS—THEME, 
JESUS CHRIST AND THE 
WORLD TODAY. 

Chicago will be the scene of another 
great conference on Christian missions 
in May. 

This time younger men of the Prot- 
estant churches of the (United States 
will gather at the Stevens Hotel, 
Thursday, May 2, through Sunday, May 
5, for the National Younger Men’s Mis- 
sionary Congress under the auspices 
of the Laymen’s Missionary Movement. 

The younger men are at the helm— 


both ministers and Jaymen: ; Professor 
oArthund iH. jin ns aa oe 
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of Chicago, winner of the Nobel prize 
in physics, is chairman of the Congress. 
Committee. Joel I. Connolly, sanitary 
engineer for the City of Chicago, is 
both Recording Secretary of the Lay- 
men’s Missionary Movement and a mem- 
ber of the Congress Committee. Bishop 
Ernest Lynn Waldorf, Methodist 
Bishop in Chicago, is heading the co- 
operating committee of pastors. 

“Jesus Christ and the World Today’’ 
will be the theme of the Congress. It 
will proceed by the newer methods of 
convention and conference, including a 
number of speeches and particularly a 
series of twenty simultaneous group 
meetings around important themes on 
Friday and Saturday. The groups will 
be under the direction of Dr, Cleland 
B. McAfee, General Secretary of the 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, New 'York, N. Y., and Rev. C. O. 
Hawley of the United Christian Mis- 
sionary Society, Indianapolis, Ind., with 
the assistance of some.of North Ameri- 
ca’s best missionary leaders, laymen, 
and ministers. 

Among the speakers who ‘nave al- 
ready been booked to appear during 
the Congress are: Charles A. Wells of 
Wichita, Kansas; J. Warren Hastings 
ot Seattle. Wash.; President Ralph C. 
Hutchison, Washington and Jefferson 
College, of Washington, Penn.; Bishop 
George Craig Stewart and A. M. Mc- 
Donald of Chicago, Ill.; Robert H, 
Speer, Joseph C. Robbins, W. R. King, 
Ralph E. Diffendorfer, F. M. Potter 
and Cleland B. McAfee of New York, 
N. Y.; Paul W. Koller and M. Bdwin 
Thomas of Baltimore, Md.; Livingston 
P. Moore of Madison, N. J.; Mills J. 
Taylor and A. V. Casselman of Phila- 
delphia, Penn.; Stephen J. Corey and 
Alexander Paul of Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Frank H. Caldwell of Louisville, Ky.; 
C. Darby Fulton of Nashville, Tenn.; 
J. J. Braun of St. Louis, Mlo.; Leon-= 
ard M. Outerbridge of Boston, Mass., 
and Roy A. Burkhart of Columbus, 
Ohio. 

A score of younger men and outstand- 
ing missionary and national represent- 
atives from the United States and other 
lands are to be added to this list of 
speakers. 

The Congress will take place on the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the first 
great congress under the Laymen’s Mis-— 
sionary Movement, which was held in 
Chicago in May, 1910, and was a fore- 
runner of the great missionary advances. 
during the decade which ended in 
1920. 

“The problems attending the pres- 
ent chaotic condition of the world,’ 
says the call to the Congress “are not. 
merely economic and physical and not 
merely national and local, but spiritual 
and universal. They can, therefore, 
only be solved in a spiritual and uni- 
versal way. Because we believe that. 
the life and teachings of Jesus Christ 
show us such a way, in fact the only 
way, we invite you and men through-- 
out the nation to a_ great National 
Younger Men’s Missionary Congress, to 
be held in Chicago, May 2-5, 1935, to- 
consider the subject, Jesus Christ and 
the World Today. 2 

“Four major topics will be discussed. 
in platform meetings, conferences, 
group meetings and personal inter- 
views: | 

““(1) The world’s need and the forces. 
bidding for world power. 

“(2) Our heritage as sons of great 
missionary forefathers. 

(3) Our resources as Christian com-- 
munions and agencies. : 

(4) The power of Christ. oy 

“Hvery man is asked to join: this 
Congress who is interested in’ sw 
questions. Their consideration 
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on them and to prepare for action.” 

John C. Acheson, president of Mac- 
alester College, St. Paui, Minn., is presi- 
dent of the Laymen’s Missionary Move- 
ment. 


The Younger Men’s Congress was 
launched officially at a luncheon re- 
cently held in the Union League Club, 
Chicago. Dr. John R. Mott was guest 
of honor and made the address of the 
afternoon, stopping in Chicago on his 
way to the Orient. 

Dr. John R. Mott writes: 


“The timeliness and utmost impor- 
tance of the proposed Younger Men’s 
Congress, to be held under the auspices 
of the Laymen’s Missionary Movement 
next spring, continues to grow upon 
me. In my judgment it is highly de- 
sirable that each of the Christian com- 
munions of,our country shall put forth, 
if need be, extraordinary efforts to be 
represented on that occasion by some 
of the very flower of their younger lay 
forces, 


“It will do more to help solve the 
many problems that press upon our 
churches than any single measure 
which I could today emphasize.’’ 


oh eae 
CHURCH LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL 
DEMOCRACY PLANS. 


Plans to send preaching teams to 
parishes throughout the country were 
presented and approved at the annual 
meeting of the Church League for In- 
dustrial Democracy, meeting in New 
York on Washington’s Birthday and 
attended by about 150 BHpiscopalians. 
Under the plan, teams of three or four 
will be routed into certain areas, hold- 
ing services and meetings at which the 
social message of Christianity will be 
presented. The teams will also do 
street speaking, will meet with lunch- 
eon clubs, hold conferences with par- 
ish organizations and contact labor and 
progressive groups in each communi- 
ity. The Rev. Bradford Young, asso- 
ciate minister at Holy Trinity Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., is the chairman of the 
committee in charge of arrangements. 
A number of those present at the meet- 
ings agreed to serve on the teams. 


The meeting also approved plans for 
the issuing of literature that will pre- 
sent the social implications of religion, 
not only for the adult members of the 
Church, but also for use in Church 
Schools. The Rev. Joseph Fletcher, 
Chaplain of St. Mary’s School, Raleigh, 
N. C., was elected chairman of this 
committee, and associated with him is 
Miss Vida D. Scudder, professor at Wel- 
lesley; Miss Adelaide Case, professor at 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
and Miss Hilda Shaul, director of reli- 
gious education at St. Paul’s Church, 
Chestnut Hill, Penn. 


A number of League members also 
signed up for emergency action under 
the direction of the executive secre- 
tary of the League, the Rev. William B. 
Spofford. Under the plan, they will 
be subject to call for picket duty in 
strikes and for test cases where civil 
liberties are imperiled. 


The speaker at the luncheon meeting 
was Mr. Charles Webber, professor at 
Union Seminary, who gave a graphic 
account of the trends toward Fascism, 
and particularly the trend of the New 
Deal in that direction. The evening 
speaker was Mr. Louis Budenz, leader 
of the Toledo strike, who gave the 
“inside” of strike activities. The chair- 


man, of the luncheon was Bishop <Gil- 
bert; of New-York, and at thei dinner 
Bishop Robert L. Paddock, 


retired 
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VIRGINIA. 

Rt. Rev. H. St: G. Tucker, D. D., Bishop. 
Rt. Rev. Frederick D. Goodwin, D, D., 
Coadjutor, 

14) —— 
Lenten Speakers in Richmond. 

Many of Richmond’s favorites ap- 
pear on the list of Lenten preachers 
for the midday services of St. Paul’s 
this year. There will be only one who 
is new to the congregation, this being 
the Rev. Vincent C. Franks, D. D., rec- 
tor of old St. Paul’s, Norfolk. 

The full list and dates are as fol- 
lows: 

Monday, March 11, to Friday, March 
15: The Rev. Paul Scherer, D. D., pas- 
tor of the Lutheran Church of the Holy 
Trinity, New York City, N. 'Y. 

Monday, March 18: The Rev. Vin- 
cent C. Franks, D. D., rector of Old St. 
Paul’s Church, Norfolk, Va. 

Tuesday, March 19, to Friday March 
22: The Rey. Arthur Lee Kinsolving, 
D. D., rector of Trinity Church, Boston, 
Mass. 

Monday, March 25, to Friday, March 
29: The Rev. W. Russell Bowie, D. D., 
rector of Grace ‘Church, New York City, 
NEY 

Monday, April 1, to Friday, April 5, 
The Rt. Rev. Warren L. Rogers, D. D., 
Bishop of Ohio. 

Monday April 8, to Friday, April 12: 
The Rev. Hugh Black, D. D., Union 
Theological Seminary, New York City 
Nip yi. 


Drawing-Room Meeting in Washington. 
Archdeacon Neve, the Ven. W. Roy 
Mason, Associate Archdeacon, and Miss 
Winegar of the Archdeaconry of the 
Blue Ridge, held an annual Drawing- 
Room Meeting last week in the home 
of Dr. William C. Rives in Washington, 
on behalf of the mountain work. The 
moving picture series, illustrating the 
work, was shown and well received. 


The Challenge for 1935—St. Paul’s 
School, Lawrenceville. 

The last week in March, 24-31, to be 
exact, has been chosen as the time for 
the campaign to raise $6,500 toward 
meeting the deficit in the budget of 
St. Paul’s Normal and Industrial School 
for Negroes at Lawrenceville, Va. 
The Rev. Lewis Carter Harrison, rector 
of Emmanuel Church, Richmond, diose- 
san chairman, states that the slogan is 
to be ‘‘The Challenge for 1935—St. 
Paul’s School,’ and he is planning 
mass meetings with outstanding speak- 
ers for every city and large town in the 
diocese. 

The Rev. Robert W. Patton, director 
of the American Church Institute for 
Negroes, of which the Lawrenceville 
school is a unit, will be in Virginia prac- 
tically the entire month to assist in 
arranging the campaign. This enter- 
prise represents Virginia’s part in the 
great Challenge of the Church, which 
originated last autumn at the General 
Convention in Atlantic City. 

At that time it was found that the 
General Church faced a deficit of $400,- 
000, after all cuts had been made. The 
only way to offset this shortage was 
for the various dioceses to obligate 
themselves for as much as they were 
willing to assume. Otherwise, projects 
long established would have to be neg- 
lected and, in certain cases, actually 
abandoned. Virginia accepted the re- 
sponsibility of raising $6,500 for St. 
Paul’s School, which, it is thought, 
should be a peculiarly Southern proj- 
ect in that the vast majority of the 
students remain in the South after leav- 
ing the school. 

» Av Ha Turner, business» manager of 
wthe:oinstitution, Ostates ™that.'there are 
1,200 boys and girls enrolled this year 
and that the school, now in its forty- 
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second year, has graduated more than 
1,000 students. He adds, too, that if a 
child remained in the school four years 
without opening a book, it would still, 
to a degree, be educated. That child 
would be taught a trade, and what is 
more, it would be taught character, 
manhood and the proper attitude to- 
ward its neighbors of both races. That 
is what is being done at Lawrenceville, 
in a county where there are 8,000 
whites, 12,000 Negroes and 20,000 
friends of the school, 

In 1930, St. Paul’s had an income of 
about $105,000 from gifts, endowments 
and student fees, but if $70,000 is 
forthcoming this year the manager will 
be surprised. Drastic economies have: 
been made necessary, especially by 
means of salary cuts, which have 
amounted to a total of $20,000, while 
every extra has been abolished. It is 
as much as the management can do to 
keep up its equipment and give the stu- 
dents nourishing food. A failure to 
raise the $6,500 would mean certain 
indebtedness for the school, which has 
no other means of getting that amount 
of money. Both Bishop Tucker and 
Bishop Goodwin, Dr. Patton and Mr. 
Harrison are depending on the gener- 
osity of the Church people of Virginia 
to make the campaign a success. 

Vera Palmer, Publicity. 
oe eat ee eee 
SOUTHWESTERN VIRGINIA 
Rt. Rev. Robert C. Jett, D. D., Bishop 
————_—___—_ 
Executive Board Supports Pension 
Fund. 

At its meeting February 28, the Hx- 
ecutive Board addressed a letter to 
certain Senators and members of the 
House of Representatives, urging that 
the Episcopal Church be exempted as 
an employer from the provisions of the 
Heonomic Security Act in the form at 
present proposed. The statement called 
attention to the fact that the Church 
Pension Fund has been in existence for 
eighteen years, makes better provision 
for the clergy, their widows and or- 
phans than would be the case under 
the Economic Security Act, and ‘pro- 
vides a retirement fund for the clergy, 
which is not contemplated in the Act. 
Further, the statement showed that if 
the Economic Security Act were 
adopted in its present form and the 
Episcopal Church were included as an 
employer, it would in all probability 
be impossible for the Pension Fund to 
continue in successful. operation, since 
the dioceses, parishes, missions and 
other ecclesiastical organizations would 
scarcely be financially able to pay the 
present assessment to the Pension Fund 
of seven and one-half per cent on a cler- 
gyman’s stipend, if, in addition, they 
are required to pay assessments or taxes 
as contemplated in the Economic Se- 
curity Act. Copies of this statement 
were forwarded to the Senators from 
Virginia, Congressman Woodrum of 
Roanoke, the Hon. Pat Harrison, Chair- 
man of the Finance Committee of the 
Senate, and the Hon. Robert A. Dough- 
ton, Chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives. 


Two Churchmen Pass Away. 

Two laymen, long prominent in the 
Church in this section of Virginia, 
passed to their eternal reward on Sat- 
urday, February 16: Mr. Edmund Pen- 
dleton of Wytheville and Judge Peter H. 
Dillard of Rocky Mount. Each of these 
gentlemen had served for many years 
on the vestry and as senior warden in 
his parish, and both have:been promi- 
nent inthe: affairs of the Church in the 


‘Diocese! of Southwestern Virginia, and, 


before its organization, the Diocese of 
Southern Virginia. 
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On Monday, February 18, Bishop Jett 
conducted both funerals. In the sery- 
ice for Mr. Pendleton at eleven o’clock 
in the morning, the Bishop was assisted 


by the Rey. Dr. Devall L. Gwathmey, 
rector of St. John’s Church. In the 
service for Judge Dillard at Rocky 


Mount at 3 P. M., he was assisted by 
the Rev. Allen Person, rector of Trin- 
ity Church. 


AU SaaS 
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FENNSYLVANIA 
Rt. Rev. Francis M. Taitt, S. T. D., Bishop. 


————_—_0—- 
For All People. 

The Rt. Rev. Francis M. Taitt, Bishop 
of Pennsylvania, will officiate and 
preach at the opening of this year’s 
series of Preaching Missions for All 
People on Thursday Nights in Lent, 
which have become another of the out- 
standing special religious events in the 
public observance of the Lenten season 
in this city for the past eight years, and 
in each succeeding year some of the 
foremost preachers in the United 
States. 

The services are held under the au- 
spices of the Diocesan Commission on 
Evangelism of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church. During the years in which 
the Preaching Missions have been con- 
ducted, they have met with a steadily 
increasing response on the part of the 
public generally and have contributed 
to an expression of public interest in 
religion and in the public observance 
of Lent. Thursday nights were fixed 
for the Preaching Missions so _ they 
would not interfere with regular sched- 
ules of Lenten services in individual 
churches. 

As im the two previous years the 
Missions this year, beginning with 
‘Thursday night of this week up to and 
including Thursday night, April 11, will 
be held in the Church of the Holy Trin- 
ity. The music will be under the di- 
reetion of Ralph Kinder, Organist and 
\Choirmaster of Holy Trinity, assisted 
by members of the Choir of the Church. 
‘The services will begin at 8 P. M. each 
night, 

In addition to Bishop Taitt, the dis- 
tinguished preachers who will conduct 
the succeeding Thursday Night Mis- 
sions in the order named, are the fol- 
lowing: 

The Rey. Dr. Arthur Lee Kinsolving, 
rector of the famous Trinity Church, 
Boston, Mass. Mr. Kinsolving comes of 
a family which has given many clergy 
to the American Church. 

The Very Rev. Kirk B. O’Ferrell, 
Dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Detroit, 
Mich., and one of the foremost preach- 
ers in the Middle West. 

The Rev. Dr. Oliver J. Hart, rector 
of St. John’s Church, Washington, D. 
C., a parish whose communicants in- 
clude many of the leading men in the 
afficial life of the national capital. 

The Rt. Rev. Granville G. Bennett, 
formerly Bishop of Duluth and now as- 
sistant to the Bishop of Rhode Island. 
Bishop Bennett is a product of the old 
West and is recognized as a preacher of 
foree and insight. 

The Rev. Dr. Karl Reiland, rector 
of the famous St. George’s Church in 
downtown New York and known for 
the fearlessness of his preaching. Dr. 
Reiland is also recognized as one of 
the leading Liberals in the American 
Church. 


Program of Lenten Services 
Announced. 

With the opening of the Lenten sea- 
son on Wednesday a survey of the va- 
rious communions represented in up- 
wards of eight hundred churches of 
Philadelphia and vicinity discloses a 
erowded schedule of services and spe- 
cial religious activities in keeping with 
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the spirit of the penitential season of 
forty days and in preparation for the 
Feast of Easter, which falls on April 
21 this year. 

Programs have been announced for 
the ever-popular Noonday Lenten Serv- 
ices in the central city sections, which 
for many years have been a distinguish- 
ing feature of the religious life of Phil- 
adelphia, eagerly looked forward to and 
attended by many thousands of people. 
Those who will conduct this year’s 
services of the several communions in- 
clude a notable list of visiting and local 
preachers. 

The Rt. Rev. Francis M. Taitt, 
Bishop of Pennsylvania, preached at 
the opening service in the Garrick The- 
atre, on Ash Wednesday, under the 
auspices of the Brotherhood of St. An- 
drew. The Rev. Dr. Louis C. Wash- 
burn, rector of historic Old Christ 
Church, was the Ash Wednesday 
preacher at this ancient shrine, and 
the Rey. Dr. Carl E. Grammer, rector 
of old St. Stephen’s Church, opened the 
service in that church. 

Among the visiting preachers who 
will conduct the services in these three 
centers during the Lenten season are 
the Rt. Rev. Frank C. Creighton, Suf- 
fragan Bishop of Long Island; the Rt. 


Rev. Frank W. Sterrett, Bishop of 
Bethlehem; the Rt. Rev. William H. 
Moreland, retired Bishop of Sacra- 


mento; the Rt. Rev. George 'W. Daven- 
port, Bishop of Easton, and the Rt. 
Rev. Granville G. Bennett, former 
Bishop of Duluth, and at present as- 
sistant to the Bishop of Rhode Island. 

Other visiting clergy who will preach 
at the three centers include the Rev. 
Alan P. Shatford, rector of St. James’ 
Church, Montreal; the Rev. J..Howard 
Melish, rector of Holy Trinity, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; the Rev. Elmore MeN. Mc- 
Kee, rector of Trinity Church, But- 
falo, N. Y.; the Rev. Noble C. Powell, 
rector of Emmanuel Church, Baltimore; 
tne Rev. William C. Dudley, pastor of 
that Flatbush Congregational Church, 
New York; the Very Rev. Kirk B. 
O’Ferrall, Dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
Detroit; the Rev. Ernest W. Mande- 
ville, rector of Christ Church, Middle- 
town, N. J.; and the Rev. Karl Reil- 
and, rector of St. George’s Church, New 
York City. 


eee) 
; NEW YORK. 
Rt. Rev. Wm. T. Manning, D. D., Bishop 
Rt. Rev. A. S. Lioyd, D. D., Suffragan 
Rt. Rev. Chas. K. Gilbert, D. D., Suffragan 
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Fourteen Great Windows Now Under 

Construction for Cathedral Nave. 

In spite of the present difficult times, 
work goes on continuously so far as 
funds permit towards the completion 
of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
giving employment to men who are 
greatly in need of it. 

As a further step in this, Bishop Man- 
ning has recently signed contracts for 
the construction of fourteen of the 
Great Windows for the aisles and cle- 
restory of the Nave of the Cathedral. 
These windows are given as memorials 
and the funds for their construction 
came from gifts made during the past 
seven or eight years for this explicit 
purpose. The contracts recently 
awarded are of great help to the five 
firms receiving them and to the ar- 
tists, draftsmen and others in their 
employ. The firms are Charles J. Con- 
nick, Inec., Reynolds, Francis & Rohn- 
stock; Wilbur Herbert Burnham, of 
Boston, Mass.; D’Ascenzo Studios, Phil- 
adelphia; and Ernest W. Lakeman, 
New York. 

It is of interest to state that as an 
expression of their.appreciation of this 
work at a time when work is so: much 
needed the five firms above mentioned 
together with the architects, Messrs. 
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Crani and Ferguson, have voluntarily 
offered to make jointly and to present 
to the Cathedral without cost another 
of the Great Windows in the Nave. 

At the regular meeting of the Trus- 
tees of the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, at Synod Hall, Dr. Alexander 
Hamilton Rice and Courtlandt Nicoll 
were elected Trustees of the Cathedral. 
They will fill the vacancies caused by 
the death of William H. Burr and the 
resignation of Leroy King, who is now 
living in Rhode Island. 

A ean 
RHODE ISLAND 
Rt. Rev. J. DeWolf Perry, D. D., Bishop 
OO -—_—— 
Lenten Preparations: The School of 
Christian Life, 

Lent in the Presiding Bishop’s dio- 
cese has always been a period of in- 
tensive preparation for Easter on many 
fronts. It is especially so now that 
Bishop Grenville Gaylord Bennett and 
Canon Bernard Iddings Bell are ac- 
cepting invitations to lecture, teach and 
preach almost every day. 

The School of Christian Life, spon- 
sored by the diocesan department of 
Religious Education, concluded last 
Monday night a two months’ session 
held in St. Martin’s Parish House, 
Providence. Bishop Bennett’s lecture, 
“TImmortality—Illusion or Climax?’’ 
was an eloquent and convincing plea to 
get rid of the idea of death as trag- 
edy. 

Canon Bell’s subject was ‘‘Sex.’’ In 
his opinion birth control makes work 
for the psychiatrist. But if, for the 
sake of lessening the suffering and 
deprivation of children, it is to be con- 
sidered at all, he advised the parties 
concerned to consult their priest. The 
priest should then insist that he and 
the family physician hold a conference 
and that no contraceptives be used, 
unless the two advisers sanction it. 


ny 


Adult School of Education. 


Grace Church’s Adult School of Edu- 
cation opened a five-week session on 
Sunday aiternoon, March 3. The fac- 
ulty is composed of Bishop Bennett, 
Canon Beil, Dr. W. Appleton Lawrence 
(the rector), the Rev. Russell S. Hub- 


bard, rector of St. Martin’s Church; 
the Rev. Richard Mortimer-Maddox, 
rector of St. John’s Church, Barring- 


ton; Miss Vida D. Scudder, Ph. D., pro- 
fessor emeritus, Wellesley College, and 
three lecturers from the Episcopal 
Theological Seminary, Cambridge; the 
Rev. James Thayer Addison, D. D., the 
Rev. Angus Dun, and the Rev. Charles 
L. Taylor. 

Bishop Bennett’s course deals with 
“New Testament Studies’; Dr. Law- 
rence’s with “Studies in Prayer; and 
Dr. Addison’s with ‘‘The 'World Message 
of Christianity.’’?’ The fourth course, 
“The Church and the Kingdom,” will 
be conducted each Sunday by a dif- 
ferent lecturer taken from the faculty. 


Many Distinguished Speakers for 
Lenten Services. 


To the usual Noonday Services, 
which Grace Church, Providence, has 
offered the community for many years, 
special Litanies and addresses are added 
this year from 1:10 to 1:30 P. M: 
Among the preachers are Bishops Perry 
and Bennett; Dr. Arthur Lee Kinsolv- 
ing, D. D., rector of Trinity Church, 
Boston; Dr. Oliver J. Hart, St. John’s 
Church, Washington; the Rev. Richard 
G. Preston, All Saints’ Church, Worces- 
ter, Mass.; Dean Philemon F. Sturges 
of the Cathedral Chureh of St. Paul, 


Boston; Dr. Lawrence and Dr. Boynton— — 


Merrill, the Second Church in Newton, 
West Newton, Mass:; Dr. Richard C. 


Raines, Hennepin Avenue M. E,,Church, ~ 
Minneapolis, Miss.; Dr. Alexander Mac — 
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Coll, the Second Presbyterian Church, 
Philadelphia, and Dr. George A. Clarke, 
Emmanuel Baptist Church, Brooklyn. 


The Department of Christian Social 
Service is holding its annual Lenten 
lectures in the Guild House of St. Ste- 
phen’s Church. On March 11, the Rev. 
Floyd Van Keuren, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Diocese ot New York, will 
speak on “Family Problems in the 
Home and Community; March 18, Dr. 
O. J. Hart, St. John’s Church, Wash- 
ington, on ‘“‘The Parish at Work Meet- 
ing Community Problems”; March 25, 
Ralph Barrow, Director of the Church 
Home Society, Boston, “The Church and 
Wayward Youth of Today”; April 1, the 
Rev. Norman Nash, Cambridse Theo- 
logical School, “The Church’s Respon- 
sibility in Carrying Out Special Resolu- 
tions Passed by General Convention”’; 
April 8, the Rev. John M. Groton, rec- 
tor of Grace Church, New Bedford, 
“Spiritual Motive in Social Work.’’ 

KF, W. Jones. 
es 
NEBRASKA. 
Rt. Rev. E. V. Shayler, D. D., Bishop. 
o-—_——_—__ 
Meetings: Fraternal: Woman’s Auxili- 
ary; Y. P. 

While one of the worst snowstorms 
of the season was raging outside, Trin- 
ity Cathedral Young People, entertained 
the groups from the other Omaha Par- 
ishes Sunday evening. The storm was 
a weather freak, including hail, thunder 
and lightning, and a bitterly cold wind 
which drifted roads and by late night 
made travel impossible. Dr. Lyman 
Harris of Omaha Municipal University, 
was the guest speaker. 


Alpha Kappa Delta Sociological Fra- 
ternity of Brownell Hall, Omaha, held 
a meeting Friday evening, conducting 
semi-annual initiation ceremonies. Miss 
Edith Hall was the hostess and musical 
and dramatic numbers were given by 
members of the Fine Arts Department 
ot Municipal University. Brownell Hall 
is the Episcopal Girls’ Boarding School 
of the city. 


The Executive Committee of the Di- 
ocesan Woman’s Auxiliary met at Fre- 
mont on Thursday, February 28, in con- 
nection with a local celebration of the 
thirtieth anniversary of the founding 
of the Auxiliary, combining two func- 
tions happily. 


The Rev. H. E. Asboe celebrated suit- 
ably the third anniversary of his rec- 
torship at Beatrice last week. 


A unique method of stimulating in- 
terest in the regular study of Japan 
at Trinity Cathedral Woman’s Auxiliary 
is the coming of Mr. Hiram Kano, a 
Japanese, who is in charge of the work 
among his own people at Hebron, Ne- 
braska. He tells of the Japanese out- 
look from a national point of view. 

WineJd: ie Petter: 
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WASHINGTON. 
Rt. Rev. James E. Freeman D. D. Bishop. 
Oo 


Fellowship Dinner. 


The Bishop of Washington, the Rt. 
Rey. Jas. E. Freeman, D. D., was hon- 
ored on March 4, when a Fellowship 
Dinner was held at the Carlton Hotel, 
attended by scores of laymen and a 
number of the diocesan clergy. This 
dinner in honor of Bishop Freeman has 
become an annual event and indicates 
the high esteem in which he is held in 
the diocese. 


Committee on Religious Life Meets. 


The first public meeting of the 'Com- 
mittee on Religious Life in the Nation’s 


ee 
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Capital was held recently in the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce Building. A let- 
ter was read from President Roosevelt, 
Dearing on the significance of the work 
of this committee. Bishop Freeman, 
chairman, made the opening address 
and presided. Rabbi Simon spoke for 
the Jewish congregations; Dr. Rasmus- 
sen for the Washington Federation of 
Churches, and Dr. Cartwright of the 
Catholic Chureh of the Immaculate 
Conception, for the Catholics. Many 
local and visiting pastors were in at- 
tendance., 


In preparation for Lenten activities 
in the diocese a conference lasting all 
day Monday, March 4, was held at the 
College of Preachers, the Rt. Rev. P. M. 
Rhinelander, D. D., warden. This con- 
ference was called by Bishop Freeman 
and was attended by most of the city 
and many of the rural clergy. It was 
featured by a luncheon tendered in the 
refectory of the college. 


The Rev. Wm. R. Moody, rector of St. 
Mark’s Church, Washington, has pre- 
pared a book ot Lenten meditations 
and a Three Hour Good Friday Service, 
which has attracted considerable at- 
tention and which will be used exten- 
sively throughout the Chureh during 
the Lenten season. 


Diocesan Quiet Day for the Woman’s 
Auxiliary was observed at St. Thomas’ 
Church, Dr. C. E. Smith, rector, on 


March 5, with an address by the Rev. 
Thomas A. Conover, of Bernardsville, 
INGO: 


Among the noon-day Lenten service 
speakers at the Church of the Epiph- 
any are Bishops Freeman, Rogers, Bud- 
long and Strider, and the Rey. Messrs. 
O. J. Hart, Fred Fleming, H. A. Wel- 
fall. 

Cir he .0).: 


UO 
CHICAGO. 
Rev. George Craig Stewart, D. D., 
Bishop. 
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Rt. 


Chicago’s Forward Movement, 

Chicago’s Forward Movement cam- 
paigns, through which it is hoped to 
raise a million dollars for the Church 
in the Diocese, was put in motion this 
week with the selection of Mr. John D. 
Allen, President of the Church Club, 
as chairman of the Centennial Fund, 
and Mr. Wirt Wright as Executive Vice 
President. 

The Centennial Fund organization 
will be formally incorporated within a 
few days, when some one hundred lay- 
men of the diocese meet with Bishop 
Stewart at the Union League Club. 

On the first day of the campaign, St. 
Matthias’ Day, the thirty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the late Bishop Anderson’s con- 
secration, Bishop Stewart was _ in- 
formed by the rector and vestry of St. 
Chrisostom’s Church that this parish, 
would seek at least $30,000 for the 
Centennial Fund. Thus came the first 
definite report from one of the stronger 
parishes of the city of its goal for the 
campaign. 

The campaign organization is now be- 
ing perfected and within the next two 
weeks it is expected that committees 
and groups, including some two hun- 
dred laity and clergy will be organized 
in readiness for the intensive drive. 
Arrangements whereby parish cam- 
paign for funds may be prosecuted at 
campaign, also are being worked out. 

The whole program received the 
unanimous approval of the recent di- 
ocesan convention and is being under- 
taken by authority of that convention. 
It is Chicago’s answer to the ‘‘Forward 
Movement,”’ which is headed by Bishop 
Hobson of Southern Ohio. 


> 


Pence Plan Permanent. 

The Bishop’s Pence Plan is taking on 
a permanent aspect with the announce- 
ment that the “Order of Episcopal 
Pencemen of the Diocese of Chicago’’ 
will be effected at a meeting of the 
group on March 9. For some time an 
order embracing parochial representa- 
tives of the Pence Plan has been under 
consideration. It is expected that the 
charter members of the diocese will 
number nearly 500. 

The Pence Plan in the Diocese of Chi- 
cago has now brought in a total of ap- 
proximately $37,000, covering opera- 
tions of about eighteen months. 


Missions Payments Near 100 
Per Cent. 

Payments on pledges of parishes and 
missions in the Diocese of Chicago for 
1934, reached virtually the 100 per 
cent mark with the final reports of the 
treasurer's office. Payments for the 
year amount to $98,688.9%, while the 


total pledges for the year were $98,- 
965. This is the first time in history 
of the diocese that payments have 


reached this point. 


O 
ATLANTA. 
Rt. Rev. H. J. Mikell, D. D., Bishop. 
Regionai Conference. 

A two day Regional Conference of 
Bishops, Laymen and Presidents of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary was held in Atlanta, 
February 26 and 27, Bishop Philip 
Rhinelander haviug called the meeting. 

The groups met at All Saints’ Church 
and at the Biltmore Hotel. 

Bishop H. J. Mikell attended both 
meetings. 


Board of Managers of University of the 
South Meet. 

The Board of Managers of the Uni- 
versity of the South at Sewanee, Tenn., 
met Friday morning, February 22, at 
the Pro-Cathedral of St. Philip in At- 
lanta. 

Bishop H. J. Mikell, president of the 
Board; Dr. B. F. Finney, vice-chancel- 
lor of the University; Dr. Gardiner Ll. 
Tucker, and the Rev. Moultrie Guerrs 
attended. 

This was tollowed by a meeting of the 
Provincial Department of Religious Ed- 
ucation, attended by Bishop H. J. Mi- 
kell, President of the Province; the 
Rev. Messrs. John L. Jackson, of North. 
Carolina; Gardiner L. Tucker, D.D.,. of 
Houma, La.; and 'W. H. K. Pendletom of 
Spartanburg, S. C.; Mr. W. W. Davwi- 
son, of Atlanta, and Miss Annie Morton 
Stout, of the Field Department. 

Plans for Religious Education 
throughout the Province, for the Sum- 
mer Schools at Sewanee, Tenn., and 
the Clergy Conference were discussed. 
Plans were also discussed for Kanuaga, 
in North Carolina. Permission was 
given by the Board for Miss Annie Mor- 
ton Stout to attend Camp Mikell in the 
Diocese of Atlanta in June of this year. 


Board of Regents Meet. 

The mid-winter meeting of the Board 
of Regents of the University of the 
South, Sewanee, Tenn., was held in At- 
lanta, Georgia, February 27. 

Those attending were: Bishop Thos. 
F. Gailor, Chancellor of the University; 
Bishop H. J. Mikell, Atlanta; Bishop 
Theodore D. Bratton, of Mississippi; 
Dr. B. F. Finney, Vice-Chancellor of 
the University, Sewanee; Bishop F. A. 
Juhan of Florida; Dr. Edward Quin- 
tard of New York City; the Rev. Chas. 
Clingman and Dr. Bland Mitchell of 
Birmingham, Ala.; the Rev. Malcolm 
Lockhart of New Orleans, La.; Charles 
Edward Thomas of Indianapolis, Secre- 
tary of the Board. Leading lay figures 

(Continued on page 22.) 
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FAMILY DEPARTMENT 


MARCH. 
8. Quinquagesima, 
6... ASh Wednesday. 
10. First Sunday in Lent. 
18. Ember Day. (Wednesday.) 
15. Ember Day. (Friday.) 
16. Ember Day. (Saturday.) 
17. Second Sunday in Lent. 
Third Sunday in Lent. 
Monday. The Annunciation. 
31. Fourth Sunday in Lent. 

* * * 

THE FIRST SUNDAY IN LENT. 

O Lord, who for our sakes didst fast 
forty days and forty nights; Give us grace 
to use such abstinence, that, our flesh be- 
ing subdued to the Spirit, we may ever 
obey Thy Godly motions in righteous- 
ness, and true holiness, to Thy honour and 


glory, who livest and reignest with the 
Father and the Holy Ghost, one God, 
world without end. Amen. 

* * * 


Por the Southern Churchman. 
THE BURDEN BEARER. 
Charles Ballard, 
His flesh seemed warm against My own, 
And His blood felt warm on my hands, 
As I drew the nails, and loosened His 
bands, 
And lowered Him to my shoulder. 
Then, as the wind began to moan, 
The air grew cruel, and colder. 


Oh, that must have been an awesome 
sight, 

As we made our way down into the 
night— 


Night, and the bitter weather! 

My body staggered beneath the weight— 
Then suddenly, as we passed the gate, 

A sharp, sweet glory filled the night, 
And my burden all at once grew light. 
Peace came upon me—I seemed to bor- 
row 

Strength from some glad tomorrow. 


Summer was ours, and a strange’ new 
day; 

Joy ‘circled us round as we went our 
way— 

The Master and I together! 


* * * 


The Family Department will publish 
during Lent a series of short sketches 
under the general title, ‘‘Armaged- 
dons.” In his coming letter the author, 
the Rev. Upton H. Gibbs, states: I 
have tried to treat an old subject in a 
different manner. My purpose is to 
show the human factor in Our ‘Lord’s 
work of salvation for the human race. 
For this He was made Man that He 
might save His brethren in and through 
their common humanity. So it is true 
that “‘by man came also the resurrec- 
tion of the dead.”’ 


ARMAGEDDONS. 
1h 
Humanity’s Champion. 


. The Son of God as Man, went forth 
to war, for us men and our salvation. 
The whole of His earthly life was a 
campaign against the spiritual foes of 
the human race. It is divided into two 
periods, the first passive and prepara- 
tory; the second, active and agressive. 
The latter begins at His Baptism, when 
He received His credentials and com- 
mission. 

, In His active campaign, attention is 
centred on two great decisive battles, 
which may be called: 

1. The battle in the wilderness; 
toe The | battle onthe hill, , 


The former comprised His "forty, days’. 


fast 4nd temptation. The accounts of 
it in the Gospels are vivid and most 
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striking. At the outset a dramatic con- 
trast is afforded, by the transition from 
the baptism in the Jordan with gaz- 
ing throngs on its banks, to the bar- 
renness and solitude of the wilderness, 
where the only companionship was that 
of wild beasts. 

It was here that was fought a con- 
flict of momentous consequences to the 
human race. Its appeal will ever re- 
main unabated, for humanity instinc- 
tively senses its tremendous import. 
‘What then transpired was humanity’s 
battle for humanity’s freedom. From 
first to last, it was humanity’s cause 
that is at stake. The story involves 
around humanity’s champion, human- 
ity’s foe, and humanity’s repulse of at- 
tacks. 

Keeping this in mind, the accounts 
as we read them, become vivid in the 
imagination. The mind’s eye beholds 
the wilderness where the stage is set, 
and is focussed on the figure of a man 
whose visage shows the effects of a 
profound spiritual emotion, and seems 
to be emerging from a state of intense 
spiritual exaltation. About Him hov- 
ers a Sinister form, at first dimly per- 
ceived, but gradually becoming more 
and more distinct. A duel between two 
personalities is about to take place. 

2k * * : 
An Ordination Charge. 

Our Lord is drawing His great dis- 
course to a conclusion. He has de- 
scribed the character of the citizens of 
Heaven, the high standard of righteous- 
ness to which they are called, the spir- 
ituality of their religious life and ex- 
ercises, their confidence in their Fath- 
er’s protecting care. What remains, 
then, to be said? What last word or 
words to act as “‘goads, or nails well 
fastened by masters of assemblies?’’ 
The ends of a discourse may either dis- 
sipate or clinch all that has gone be- 
fore it. It is disappointing, therefore, 
to be told, as many commentators tell 
us, that the seventh chapter of St. Mat- 
thew consists of disconnected extracts 
from the ‘“‘Logia’’ (collection of our 
Lord’s sayings), loosely strung together, 
and having no vital connection with one 
another: Even the rank and file of 
preachers are better masters than that 
of the office laid upon them. Who can 
imagine either that our Lord was less 
careful than they, or that Matthew, 
composing a patch-work report of the 
Sermon on the Mount, was guilty of 
such indifferent workmanship? At all 
events, if careful examination can show 
a thread of consecutive thought, with- 
out fancifulness, or reading into the 
text what it does not really suggest, 
time spent in tracing this thread will 
not be spent amiss. May God enable us, 
comparing spiritual things with spirit- 
ual, to have a right judgment of this 
portion of His holy word. 


For a sound interpretation we must 
first ask this question. To whom was 
the seventh chapter of St. Matthew 
primarily addressed—was it to the mul- 
titude or to the disciples? One verse 
appears to give a decisive answer: ‘‘Give 
not that which is holy to the dogs, nor 
cast ye your pearls before the swine.’’ 
Addressed to the multitude these words 
would have no meaning. That vast con- 
course, attracted by curiosity, and 
learning the very rudiments of the 
Kingdom of Heaven, did indeed draw 
out the Saviour’s compassion. His love 
discerned in many, who were ‘yet hardly 
aware of'it)‘a susceptibility’ for disciple- 
ship: Many He‘saw not far from the 
Kingdom of God. 


But they had not 
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yet found the Pearl of great price, the 
consciousness of the Father’s deep per- 
sonal love. On the way home they 
were still far from home. They could 
not give what they had not yet re- 
ceived. It is manifest that, if there is 
any coherence of thought in a passage 
containing these words, we must in 
studying them put in the forefront of 
our minds that little inner circle which 
had begun to gather round our Lord 
—the men who had found in Him, the 
Lamb of God, the Messiah, the King of 
Israel. The seventh chapter of St. Mat- 
thew may be regarded as a kind of 
Ordination Charge addressed to the dis- 
ciples in the presence of the multitude. 
From this point of view let us attempt 
a paraphrase of the first twelve verses 
of this seventh chapter. 

Children of God, Who have been em- 
braced in the Arms of everlasting Love, 
and have learnt to trust it, beware that 
it does not tempt you into an attitude 
of tault-finding self-righteousness to- 
wards others. When you are tempted 
to criticise the careless or ungodly re- 
member that the faults which you see 
in them are nothing in comparison with 
what you would find in yourselves, if 
you saw yourselves as your Father in 
Heaven sees you. Busy yourselves with 
discovering and putting away your own 
sins, rather than with congratulating 
yourselves that you are not sinners like » 
other men. Nothing so dishonors the 
cause of God as this spirit of self-right- 
eousness. It degrades the Name of your 
Father in the eyes of the world, and 
causes His righteousness, your pearl of 
great price, to be trampled underfoot. 
It infuriates the world against Him 
and against you. Then set your hearts 
on the Kingdom of God and His right- 
eousness. Make it the subject of your 
earnest, ceaseless, importunate prayers. 
Ask and it shall be given you: seek and 
you shall find: knock and it shall be 
opened unto you. Even sinners give 
way to importunate prayers, and do not 
give a stone when they are asked for 
bread, or.a serpent when asked for a 
fish. If sinners listen to entreaties 
and give way to importunity—what? 
will not your Father in Heaven, the 
All-loving, the All-righteous, give you | 
the choicest of His gifts? And what 
is the choicest of His gifts? Is it not 
Love? Love which is not puffed up, 
love which thinketh no evil, love which 
tries to see what is best in others, and 
not to pick out their faults with self- 
righteous criticism—love which does to 
others as we wish that they should do 
to us, and thinks of others as we wish 
that they should think of us, which is 
to our virtues over-kind, and to our 
faults a little blind. 

There seems to be in this interpreta- 
tion no false emphasis, no intrusion of 
irrelevant ideas. But if it is correct 
what a flood of light it throws on the 
real dangers of spiritual life, concen- 
trating our attention on perils to which 
we give little heed, bringing us out un- 
der those searching eyes that are like a 
flame of fire, warning us that in the 
idle gossip, critical of our neighbors, de- 
lighting in half-malicious stories at 
their expense, feeding us with good 
opinion of ourselves, because we do 
not share their faults—there—there 
where we so little suspect it, lies one 
of our greatest spiritual dangers. For 
such talks as this is food for self- 
righteousness, and where self-righteous- 
ness is the righteousness of God and His 
kingdom cannot be.—Record 
lish). ¥ 
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channel if he was sure that there would 
never be any more rain? Now is not 
this the real value of Lent, that it pro- 
vides an opportunity in our busy lives, 
when the things of the world tend to 
crowd out the things of God, to go to 
the source of enrichment and renewal 
of our spiritual supplies? ‘We stand 
in perpetual need of God’s creative 
touch upon our souls, that in a life of 
habit and routine we may be quick- 
ened into fresh vitality, and may know 
the truth of the Psalmist’s words, ‘‘all 
fresh springs are in Thee.’”’ Lent is 
just one of those “‘seasons of refresh- 
ment from the presence of the Lord” 
which, if it is rightly used, may make 
the whole difference to the quality of 
our living.—Selected., 


x * * 
For the Southern Churchman. 


(Reader’s Digest, September, 1934.) 
Ragged Texas. 
Grace French Smith. 
“There were eight of us kids, and one 
was lame, 
And I couldn’t get a job 
When the big trouble—the depression 
—came, 
So I ran along with the mob, 
I didn’t want to pick the bread 
Off the plates of the kids, so I come, 
And I just been a trav’lin’ instead, 
We beg, and steal and bum.” 


Jennie. 


“And my old man had a crippled side, 

My mother worked at night, 

She couldn’t stand it and so she died, 

And dad was in such a fright; 

But, cripes! his side was very bad, 

And nobody hired me. 

A ‘home’ took the kids, my sister took 
dad, 

And then I scrammed, you see.” 


Ere y eee, Mary. 
i | | “fa 
From the water and placknoss emerges 
a girl— 
In an empty box car she stands; 
The rain is pounding, she tucks back a 
curl, 
Her childish voice demands, 
“And where to, boes? Up lowa way?” 
And without another word, 
She settles herself in a corner to pray— 
With the rain her voice is heard, 


“Thy will be done on earth as it 
Is done in heaven above,” 
Again and again she prays, 
For a little heavenly love 
On the earth where she finds her 

cast. 
O God, we are to blame — 
For the innocent child, that is lost in the 

blast 
Of a world of greed and shame, 

* * 2 
Of Which Class Are We? 

A merry little brook about three or 
four feet wide ran quietly through a 
ravine. Standing only a few feet from 
this brook it was possible to watch the 
birds come and bathe in the shallower 
parts of the stream. In the space of 
about twenty minutes, I saw several 
kinds of birds perform their abluticns. 
I found that not all birds bathe alike. 

A gold-finch alighted on a small 
branch about three feet above the wa- 
ter. He dipped quickly into the wa- 
ter and then flew back to the limb to 
shake himself. Having taken several 
quick dips, he perched upon a wire 
within four feet of me and proceeded 
to, hale and dry himself in the sun. 
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came to bathe. Time after time-he al- 
most went in, only to fly back to a 
small bush. Finally, after a number 
of false starts, he nervously, but very 
thoroughly, took a good bath by squat- 
ting in the water and sending it in all 
directions. Then he flew upon a layer 
of dead leaves that were baking in the 
sun, spread his wings, and settled for 
a drying process. One could hardly 
tell his gray-black from the leaves 
where he was spread. 

Finally, a robin came along for his 
afternoon dip. There was no fear, nor 
nervousness as far as he was concerned 
and he wasted no time about it. He 
hopped right in, settled himself and 
proceeded to take a good bath and get 
all wet. Then, up on a branch in the 
sun and the usual shaking and preen- 
ing followed. The water glistened on 
his feathers. 

And the brook became the Church, 
and the water, the Living Stream, and 
the birds became members, and I saw 
the gold-finch members taking infre- 
quent, quick dips, afraid they might 
get wet; and I saw the cat bird mem- 
bers worried, nervous, afraid to make 
up their minds, eventually getting wet 
but growling all of the time while they 
are doing it; and I saw the robin mem- 
bers coming quietly and determinedly, 


- with their minds made up, sure of their 


‘purposes and themselves, walk straight 
in, unafraid, and get thoroughly sat- 
urated with water. And [I wished all 
young people would go into their chris- 
tian quest of life like of the robin, un- 
afraid, and willing to get completely 
saturated with Christ’s Living Stream. 
—wW. S. Wise. 
* * * 
For the Southern Churchman. 

WIGGLY TOES. 

Magda Brandon. 
Our baby Wiggly Toes now is some man; 
Creeping to everything that he can; 
Creeping to everything that he sees, 
Finding it out for himself, if you please! 


Wiggly Toes walks upon wiggly feet; 
Surely learns quickly—and that can’t be 
beat; 
Soon he’ll be walking alone—won’t you 
sec—— 
He’s a bright person for someone So wee. 
Wiggly Toes’ birthday—today he is four; 
Eats wth a fork—he is small now no 
more, 
We must be watchful or we will find out 
We have a man and no boy about 
* * * 
War a Sign of Weakness. 

War is a failure, not a triumph, of 
government. It is a waste of national 
wealth; so far from securing peace it 
defeats every influence that makes for 
the world settlement and world agree- 
ment. 

The Western Hemisphere may imag- 
ine that it can keep out of a Huropean 
war, but when the war is over, with 
all its destruction of life and civiliza- 
tion, then there will be smokeless fac- 
tories in the Western Hemisphere; 
there will be grain rotting in its fields 
because the people who were to com- 
mand labor and use the labor of Amer- 
ica will be lying rotting corpses under 
the ruins of the destroyed buildings of 
the cities of the Hast. 

War benefits nobody, therefore the 
British Government and every enlight- 
ened government in the world have de- 
clared that they will do their best to 
make war unthinkable and an impos- 
sibility. 

But I must say this by way of warn- 
ing-+-no, one country can secure peace: 
Peace isjam international; venture. Great: 
Britain cannot disarm. ‘whilst other 
countries are arming. Great Britain 
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cannot trust to security of peace and 
cooperation and goodwill whilst other 
countries are pursuing an opposite pol- 
icy in an opposite spirit. Therefore 
the question of Geneva is this, do we 
trust each other enough? Are we go- 
ing to pursue our problems in the spirit 
of goodwill and with the determination 
to cooperate in order to secure peace 
rather than to arm against each other? 
—Ramsay MacDonald, British Prime 
Minister. 
* Co * 
For the Southern Churchman. 
GOD’S WAY. 
Monica Williams. 

There’s a wind that blows through 

forest 
And hurls down the sturdiest oak, 
But it leaves as I tramp in the wake of 

the storm 
The sapling with twigs unbroke. 


the 


There’s a breeze that sweeps down the 
valley 

And bends down the golden grain, 

But the thistle and clover beneath it 

Look up at the sun again. 


There’s a quiver 
tain, 

A breeze that comes from the lake, 

But I know it is there and wonder— 

What, too—it will leave or will take. 


of air from the moun- 


For the wind that blows through the 
forest, 

Or the breeze that wafts o’er the lake, 
Is the wind just the same forever, 


No matter what form it takes. 


It silently moves through the meadow, 
Or whistles down hill and in dale, 

But how it shall come or from whither, 
Only God in His wisdom ean tell. 


And the voice of God that has called me, 
I know not how it has come 
In the wake of the storm or in sunshine, 
Through play or in work well done. 

: I 


For the voice of God is softer 

Than even the tiniest breeze, 

Thou cans’t not tell whence it cometh 
Or goeth—what. taketh—or leaves. 
And so, dear friends, may we always 
Each live our own true life, 

For in living God speaks to others, 
When least we think that He mignt. 


Just call on Him in the silence 

And God will come through thee today, 
But not when thou thinketh or chooseth, 
For God alone knoweth His Way. 


* * * 


A JEW PRAISES MISSIONS. 


Not long ago, says Christian Worker, 
in a public address a man spoke slur- 
ringly of Foreign Missions, whereupon 
a Jew arose and said: “Some years ago 
my bank sent me to look at some land 
in Porto Rico. The village I visited was 
the nastiest, vilest little hell I ever saw. 
Two years ago I was sent to the same 
town. It was a beautiful little place, 
with neat houses and yards, clean 
streets, a pretty school for children, no 
vice or drunkenness in evidence, good 
gardens, and a church. What did it? A 
missionary had come there from the 
United States. I sought him out and 
gave him my check because I had never 
seen so much civilization accomplished 
in so short a time. And now when I 
hear such speeches as these, I say, ‘How 
ignorant and _ provincial such men 
are!’ ’’—The Sunday peaches Times, 

* * 

Make. a habit of “paying ds you £0. 4 

It is one. sure way of. ‘never having, to 


face the burden of debt. {i 
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OUR LORD. HE WAS A CARPENTER. 
Our Lord, He was a carpenter, 

Who wrought with saw and plane, 
And did in Nazareth, thirty years 

A working-man remain. 
But while He wrought His 

thought 

Were ever with the Lord, 
That He might best construct His Church 
And preach the glorious Word. 


heart and 


St. Paul, he was a tent-maker 
And working at his trade 
With them that were of self-same craft, 


For Christ he converts made. 
“These hands,” he said, “have ministered 
To my necessity,” 


And herein gathered his reward, 
He made the Gospel free. 

The good physician, Luke, whose praise 
Through all the Churches rolls, 

Like his great Master, toiled to save 
Men’s bodies and men’s souls. 

From him we learn these songs divine, 
Which men and angels, too, 

Sing day by day. Oh, what weak man 
With zeal for God may do! 

God’s saints, in every age and clime 
All in their several ways 
With heart and hand, in life or 
Have labored for His praise; 
And we, too, brothers, wheresoe’er 
Our humble lot may 
Can work for Him who was content 

For us to work—and die! 


death 


lie 


* te * 

Phyllis’ “‘Clearing Away” Plan. 

Linda stacked her books on the table 
of the little study, which she shared 
with her sister, and gave a sigh of re- 
lief. ‘Friday afternoon!” she said, 
with satisfaction, ‘‘and as there is to be 
a teachers’ institute on Monday, we 
won’t have school until Tuesday. I’m 
glad I have a good, long week-end, be- 
cause there’s quite a bit of studying to 
be done—lots of extra work. There’sa 
history outline that I’m just dreading, 
because [I don’t quite Know how to go 
at it. And we have a lot of hard prob- 
lems in algebra... And for French, we’re 
starting to read fables. That’s some- 
thing new, and I’m worried about them 
because I’ve been trying to improve 
my work “in French, and just as Il was 
getting along prett¥- well, we switch to 
a new kind of reading matter.’’ Linda 
frowned down at her books anxiously. 

“Tl tell you what I’d do, Linda,’’ 
said Phyllis, looking up from the books 
spread out before her at the end of the 
table, “I’d’ just do some clearing-away 
work right now before supper-time. If 
you figure out how you’re going to do 
that history outline, and get it started, 
you can finish it easily enough tomor- 
row or Monday. And if you’d do one of 
the algebra problems, so that you’d be 
‘sure you understand how they are done, 
you wouldn’t worry about the rest of 
them. And if you read a paragraph 
or two of the fables, so that you get 
used to the style, you’ll stop dreading 
them.”’ 

Phyllis was a senior and an excellent 
-student; and Linda, who was a sopho- 
more, had often found her sister’s ad- 
-vice worth following. But today she 
shook her head. : 

“No, I’m not going to let these dis- 
agreeable assignments spoil my Friday 
-afternoon,‘’”’ she said. ‘‘Plenty of time 
“to think of them tomorrow. I’m going 
over to play table croquet at Anne’s. 
She just got a set for a present, and 
you ought to see the cunning mallets 


and wickets. 


We want to get it all 
set up and play a game or two, so 
that tonight, when the bunch gets there, 
we’ll know how it goes.” 

“You’re willing to take the time to 
do some ‘clearing away’ to get ready 
for table croquet, but not for your les- 
sons, is that it?’’ asked Phyllis quizzi- 
cally. 

“Oh, it’s one thing to go at some- 
thing you like, and quite another to go 
at some you dread,” replied Linda. ‘‘I 
refuse to let those lessons spoil my good 
time.”’ j 

But somehow ‘‘those lessons’’ did in- 
terfere with Linda’s fun all that after- 
noon and evening, for even in the midst 
of the fascinating new game, her 
thoughts would fly unwillingly to the 
dreaded history outline, the algebra 
problems, and the French Fables. “I 
wonder if I'll e able to do them,” she 
thought. ‘“‘I’ll have a try at them first 
thing tomorrow morning.” 

But the next morning Linda was in 
no mood to study. It was a fine fall 
day, and she was more than ready to 
go for a picnic with the girls. When 
she came back she was, so she told 
Phyllis, too sleepy to study. 

It was late Monday afternoon before 
she sat down at the study table. She 
sighed deeply as she opened the history 
book. ‘‘But I’ve just got to settle down 
to it now,’’ she said to herself. ‘‘Can’t 
put it off another minute.’’ When Phyl- 
lis came into the room, Linda was deep 
in her studying. 

At last she looked up with a queer 
rittle smile. ‘‘Phyllis,’’ she said, ‘‘you’re 
going to laugh at me, I’m afraid; but, 
just the same, I’m going to tell you 
that this history outline I’ve been 
dreading all this time wasn’t a bit hard 
to do, once J got atit. It’s all finished 
now, and I have: a good start at the 
algebra problems. They’re not easy, but 
I understand how to do them, so I 
needn’t have worried at all. And I 
can manage the French fables all right, 
too. I’ve spoiled my week-end worry- 
ing all for nothing, because these things 
I’ve been dreading weren’t hard at all, 


once I got at them.”’ 


“T found that out myself, once upon 
a time,’ smiled Phyllis. ‘‘That’s why 
I do this ‘clearing away’ I spoke of. If 
I get things well in hand, I don’t dread 
them at, all. 
I put off things I dreaded, only to find 
I did them without trouble once I got 
at them.’’ 

“No more putting off and dreading 
for me,’ said Linda emphatically. ‘‘In 
future I’ll try your ‘clearing away’ 
plan.’’—Girls’ World. 

How Tiny Was Lost. 

“T don’t see where Tiny can be,” said 
Dick Sherman one morning at the 
breakfast table. ‘I’ve hunted the pas- 
ture all over and she’s gone out. The 
gate was fastened close and the barn 
door shut. There’s no possible way for 
her to get out except through the gate 
or the barn.”’ 

“Well, I’ll see about it after break- 
fast,’’ answered Papa Sherman; ‘‘maybe 
she was lying down for a rest and the 
grass hid her.’’ 

“The grass isn’t high enough for 
that,’ said Dick; besides, I’ve looked 
all over the pasture.” 

Papa did not seem much worried, and 
Dick forgot his care about his pet until 
breakfast was over. Now, Tiny was a 
dear little Shetland pony; so gentle and 
quiet even five-year-old Marjorie could 
ride her alone around the block, only 


And I’ve eften found that . 
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she wouldn’t go anywhere else except 
around that particular square. Once 
when Mamma said Marjorie might ride 
downtown and bring back a loaf of 
bread for supper, Marjorie came back 
crying, “Tiny wouldn’t go downtown, 
but was bound to turn the corner by 
the Smeeds’ and come back the same 
old way.’’ 

“Aw, you don’t know how to make 
her mind,’’ cried Dick. ‘I can make her 
go anywhere I want her to; but she is 
lazy, unless you know how to get the 
kink out of her.” 

But a quiet, almost lazy pony like her 
wouldn’t be one of the kind to be tear- 
ing about and getting out of the pas- 
ture. After breakfast Papa Sherman 
examined the pasture, which was only 
the back end of their deep village lot. 
No, there wasn’t a break nor hole in 
the tence, 

“Tiny couldn’t have gotten out with- 
out help,’ said Papa Sherman, ‘‘but 
where did the help come from? Just 
keep an eye out today and see if some 
of your playmates haven’t taken her 
to ride.’’ 

“They’d better not without asking,”’ 
retorted Dick, angrily. 

At noon Dick’s anxiety had increased. 
He had made inquiries among his play- 
mates, and had gone all over the little 
pasture again carefully, and no word 
nor trace of Tiny anywhere, 

“She must have been stolen,” 
Dick, fighting back the tears. 

“Then some other little girl will ride 
her round the square,’’ added Marjorie, 
catching Dick’s tears in her voice. 

“Some Gypsies went through the town 
a few days ago,” said Mamma Sherman, 
“do you suppose—” 

“Tll bet they spotted her when they 
went through and came back for her in 
the night,’’ and Dick struck the table 
with his fist in his excitement. 

“T don’t see how anyone could get 


said 


“her out of the yard without our know- 


ing it,’ said Papa. ‘‘The gate is near 
the house, and the-drive goes close by 
the window. Even in the night I am 
sure it would have wakened some of us 
if she had been led out.” 

“Then where is. she?’ 
Dick. 

“The sheriff is in town, I might speak 
to him about it; only I should feel fool- 
ish to raise a cry of stolen pony and 
afterwards find her nearby somewhere.” 

“She must have been stolen,’ re- 
peated Dick. ‘‘She isn’t here and she 
couldn’t get out alone!” 

The second day with no clue to Tiny’s 
wheréabouts the whole neighbor- 
hood was alarmed. Papa did speak 
to the sheriff about it, and he agreed 
to be on the watch for a pony, but 
what else could he do? There was no 
one under suspicion. The thought of 
the Gypsies seemed so vague, it was 
several days before that they were in 
town, and no one knew which way they 
went. This was before the days of au-_ 
tomobiles, and it would mean consider- 
able trouble and expense to start a 
search for them. Marjorie cried when- 
ever Tiny’s name was mentioned. A 
spirit of sadness filled the whole house, 
and was even felt by the children of 
the neighborhood, for all their play- 
mates had shared in the fun of riding 
and driving a real pony. 

“T had rather think she was dead 
than that she should be ill-used by 
anyone,’’ wailed Dick. ; 

It was Friday morning when Tiny 
was first missed. Sunday morning, as 
the family sat at a late breakfast, there 
was a knock at the door. It proved 


demanded 


to be a neighbor boy, who blurted out — 


kas © 


excitedly: 


“TI was looking under the barn for — 
erty 


ggs and found a pony!” - vile 
“Tiny ?’’ shouted the children at on 


4) bas 
Jie” we cog pital 
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“How could she possibly get there?” 
answered Papa. ‘The barn can’t be 
more than two feet from the ground.” 

“And Tiny is forty-two inches high 
at the shoulders,’’ added Dick, who 
prided himself on special knowledge 
of his pet. 

They all rushed out to the barn and 
looked under. There lay poor Tiny very 
straight and quiet, but still breathing, 
Papa said. He got a rope and tied it 
about her legs and pulled her out, while 
all the rest stood breathless. Papa lifted 
her up but she could not stand at first. 

“Bring her some water,’ said Papa. 
Dick brought a pail of water quickly 
and she drank eagerly. ‘“‘Give her wa- 
ter often, a little at a time,’’ cautioned 
Papa, ‘“‘and after a bit we must feed 
her the same way.’’ 

“However did she get under there?” 
queried Dick, .‘‘forty-two inches high 
and in a space scarcely more than twen- 
ty-four inches. And so far ‘back, too; 
it must have been six or seven feet.”’ 

“She must have lain down to roll 
near the barn,’ answered Papa, and 
got caught under the edge; then, the 
more she struggled the farther she 
worked herself under, until she was 
too weak to struggle longer. Fortu- 
nately her legs were this way or it 
would not have been so easy to pull 
her out.” 

“Maybe she was trying to play hide 
and seek and was too smart for us,” 
and Marjorie gave her darling another 
love tap on the nose. 

“In that case she came near being 
too smart for herself, like the girl in 
the ballad who hid in a chest and was 
not found until she was a skeleton,” 
added Mamma. “I have often been an- 
noyed with the Baxter hens running 
over our yard, but if Clyde hadn’t come 
looking for possible nests under the 
barn, we probably would not have 
found Tiny before it would have been 
too late to save her.” 

“Then thank your neighbor’s hens 
for your pony,”’ concluded Papa. ‘‘Clyde 
found a valuable nest that time.” 

Tiny was like one returned from the 
dead. They all nursed her carefully 
and in a few days she was strong again. 
The children loved her more than ever. 
She lived until after Marjorie was too 
old to ride her, and, if she had had a 
language with which to speak, Tiny 
could have told her children, her grand- 
children, and perhaps her great-grand- 
children, her strange adventure of two 
days and more lying in close quarters 
under a barn.—Ada Simpson Sherwood, 
in The Congregationalist. 
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For the Southern Churchman. 
THOSE RECTORY CHILDREN. 
Chapter X. 

Soda Crackers. 

MAG 

How strange the house seemed next 
day! Mother, Father, Claire were 
gone. The excitement of their leaving 
was over, the last choked good-by said, 
and Uncle Danger had driven them 
away to the station, Claire so wrapped 
that one had to look closely to see her 
among the blankets. 

“Don’t forget about the tree-horses 
and the loft and the swing!” she had 
whispered to Winnie. And Winnie, with 
something clutching again at her heart, 
had answered: 

“Let’s have it for a secret!” 

But now they were gone. Mrs. Innis 
was getting herself settled in Winnie’s 
room, David had started for school and 
Philip and Kent seemed, from tne 
sounds that reached Winnie’s ears, to 
be having one of their rare disputes. 
Winnie was not to go to school today, 
and after seeing that Mrs. Innis was 
comfortable, she wandered disconso- 


lately into Mother’s room hoping that will you, 
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the little boys’ voices would not be 
heard by the guest. She picked up 
Claire’s wrapper and slippers and a few 
hot tears fell on them as she put them 
away and leaned for a moment against 
the closet door. 

“Oh, how can things be so horrid!” 
she thought, rubbing her eyes to ease 
their smart. “It’s not long after 
Christmas, when we had such a good 
time—and the nice day with the Trent 
ladies—how can things change so in 
such a few days!’’ 

A cold nose touched her hand; Noel 
was moving uneasily about. He misseu 
Claire, teo. He finally settled himself 
on her sofa, but did not sleep, his 
deep brown eyes following Winnie about 
as she straightened the room. 

“Well, Noel, Mother said to make 
the best of it—she said pleasant things 
would come in spite of their being 
away. But it doesn’t seem like the 
world, without Mother!” 

“Miss Winnie,’ came (Cindy’s voice 
up the stairway, ‘‘Please’m come down 
yere and see ’bout dese twinses. Dey 
got de red paint out’n de barn—’’ 

Winnie ran downstairs and out on 
the back porch. Kent and Philip had 
made up their quarrel and were stand- 
ing on the bottom step, Philip adorning 
Kent’s face with liberal splashes of rea 
paint from the pail he had dragged 
from the barn. A red trail marked his 
progress, and the steps were well 
sprinkled with thick red drops. 

“O Philip!’’ cried Winnie in desapir, 
“look what you’ve done! Red paint 
everywhere—don’t put any more on 
Kent’s face, it’ll never come off!” 

cit 1st 6 Lor contin Off. (Winkie, 
said Philip, lifting a face of innocence 
to her, ‘it’s for a circus clown. Roy’s 
goin’ to be the elephun, we can make 
a front tail for him outer a repe. An’ 
Noel can be the camel, we can tie on 
a cushion for a hump-—O Winnie, it’ll 
be fun!”’ 

‘Dey dene got de paint all fix on 
him, Miss Winnie,’’ said Cindy. ““Mebbe 
better let um play de circus fer awhile, 
den J’ll work on Kent’s face.” 

Winnie considered, ‘Well, Aunt 
Cindy, it would keep them quiet—-but 
will you get the extra paint off now?’’ 

“T will sho’ly, Miss Winnie, honey, 
an’ den tek de turpentime bottle to dese 
steps. Unc’ Danger soon comes back, 
he look out for dem clownses.’’ 

“Winifred!” called Mrs. Innis. 
nie ran hastily upstairs. 

“Winifred, I find J’ll need a large 
box or basket for my crocheting-—i 
never kept my trunk in my room. There 
are two bedspreads and several sets of 
mats. And a small tea-kettle, my child, 
for I use a hot water bottle constantly. 
And tell Cindy to bring me a glass o1 
hot milk and two soda crackers pre- 
cisely at twelve o'clock.” 

Winnie, a little hewildered, answered, 
‘‘Yes’m,” and fied, before the list of 
requests could be added to. She un- 
packed a pretty wicker box in which 


Win- 


Claire’s little pillows and coverlets were 


kept, and dragged it to Mrs. Innis’ 
door. Then to the kitchen for the tea- 
kettle. 


“Aunt Cindy, Mrs. Innis wants a tea- 


kettle, please, and two soda-crackers 
and a glass of hot milk at twelve 
o’clock.”’ ’ ; 

“T~ elar to gracious!” said Cindy 


in a lower voice than usual, “De kittle 
—-she kin hab de little yaller one; and 
de hot milk, I kin manage dat. But 
we hain’t got a sody cracker in de 
house. She’ll hab to do wid beat bis- 
cuit dis day. Sody crackers!’’ Cindy 
made a sound very like a snort. 

“well, I’ll take her the biscuit, its 
nearly twelve already. Maybe she'll 
like them as well. Just heat the milk, 
Aunt Cindy?” Winnie sat on 
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the kitchen table, and suddenly put her 
head down on her arm and her shoul- 
ders shook with sobs. 

“Dar now, chile, don’ you worriry 
ya’ min’ long o’ dat Mis’ Innis,’’ Cindy 
stopped to pat the brown curls. ‘No, 
nor a dozen des like huh. Sho’ you got 
Cindy right heah, an’ Une’ Danger he 
be back toreckly an’ Marse David, too. 
I gwine mek a gingerbread fo dinnah, 
an’ I lay hit gwine be extry fine.’’ 

“T don’t reckon Mrs. Innis could 
eat that,’’ Winnie said. But she smiled 
at Cindy, through her tears. ‘‘She told 
Mother she had a delicate digestion. 
Maybe we'd better send Uncle Danger to 
the store to get her some soda crack- 
ers.” 

“TYassuh, we will dat,’ Cindy an- 
swered, in an indignant tone. ‘‘Couldn’t 
eat gingerbread what I makes myself? 
Yessuh, we git huh a whole bar’l sody 
crackers, an’ ary i hopes dey be. Here’s 
de hot milk an’ beat biscuit, honey. 
Tek ’em long to dat Mis’ Innis, and min’ 
what Cindy tell you—don' you worrify 
yo’ min, honey.’’ 

% * * 
The Sinfutness of Sin. 

Sin—that word ought to be written 
in a paragraph, a page, a book by itself 
and written in blood. ‘What sin isi lL 
know not; I only know that when God 
would mark the heinousness of sin, no 
adjective could be found sufficiently 
energetic but one borrowed from sin it- 
self; and He describes it as “exceed- 
ing sinful.’’ I only know that over the 
whole earth, and in all the depths of 
Hell, sin is the only thing which God 
abhors; the only object which the abso- 
lute, essential, quintessential Love hates 
with absolute, essential, quintessential 
hatred; exclaiming in tones of implor- 
ing deprecation, “Oh, do not this 
abominable thing that I hate.” I only 
know that if God has a government, sin 
is treason against that government; if 
God is holy, just, and true, sin defies 
and outrages these perfections. As the 
tenderest of fathers, God yearns in in- 
effable compassion over His children; 
but sin arms those children and ar- 
rays them in horrible revolt against 
this adorable Being—causing Him to 
use the language of a parent who, find- 
ing all entreaties vain, turns from his 
unnatural offspring, and seeking some 
lonely spot, pours out his grief there, 
making rocks and vales vocal with his 
complaints, as in anguish he cries, 
“Hear, O heavens, and give ear, O 
earth; for the Lord hath spoken, I have 
nourished and brought up children, and 
they have rebelled against me.’’—Rich- 
ard Fuller. 

* * * 


For the Southern Churchman. 


THE TEMPTING. 
Martha Young, 
The first man’s great temptation came 
Within a garden fair; 
Amid flowers, fruits, beauty he 
He fell and became aware: 


The God-Man’'s great temptation came 
In a bleak wilderness— 
If we can conquer with Him there, 
Soul-glory will us bless. 
a * * 
Hor the Southern Churchman. 
JOHNNIE FOUND A DIME. 
William Allen Ward. 
Johnnie found a shiny dime 
And went to buy a skyrocket, 
Planning to have a big time— 
Johnnie found a shiny dime, 
But what a terrible crime! 
Tt burned a hole in his pocket . . - 
Then Johnnie didn’t have a dime 
When he went to buy the rocket, 
* aoe! & 
“A forgiving God cannot dwell in a 
heart made foul by grudges.” 
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Classified Advertisments and Notices 


All notices ana aavertisements, excepting positions wanted, will be inserted in 


this department at a rate of 20 cents per agate line each insertion. 


Special raes 


to contracts of any length. A rate of 15 cents per line is made to persons seeking po- 


sitions. 


No advertisement accepted for less than 50 cents. 


Copy for this department must be received not later than Tuesday of the week in 
which it is intended that the first insertion shall appear. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


CHURCH VESTMENTS. 
Cathedral Studio, Church embroideries, 
Altar and Pulpit Hangings. Stoles from 
$6.50. Burse ¢nd veil from $10. Surplice 
from $8. Send for complete line of pure 
Irish linens by the Ages ee Jala 
old thread. Embroidered _ em 
sprees to appy. Altar Guild Handbook, 


ai L, V. MACKRILLE 
11 W. Kirke St., Chevy Chase, 
Washington, D. C. 
Telephone Wisconsin 2752. 


RAZOR SHARPENER. 

SHARPENS ANY STRAIGHT RAZOR, 
er safety razor. Guaranteed by manu- 
facturers, and I guarantee it to please 
you. 50 cents per cake, or 3 cakes for 
$1.00. I take subscriptions for all maga- 
zines published at publishers rates, or 
less. Sold by a wheel chair invalid, HEd- 
ward P: Broxton, R. F. D., Blythe, Ga. 


FOUNTAIN PENS. 

A FOUNTAIN PEN AT A 1933 VALUE, 
with the Spencerian quality and smooth 
writing ease famous _for seventy-five 
years. Guaranteed. Points fine and me- 
dium. Colors, gloss black, green and gold, 
Burgundy, blue and black, grey pearl. 
Price $2.00. Sold by a shut-in wheel chair 
invalid. Edward P. Broxton, R. F. D., 
Blythe, Ga. 
——————————— 


USE OF THE NAZARENH; SAINT 
AUOUSTINE, FLORIDA; offers rest and 
quiet in comfortable and pleasant sur- 
roundings. Invalids requiring nursing 
cannot be received, nor these with mental 
difficulties. Apply to Sister-in-Charge. 


MONEY IN OLD LETTHERS.—Search 
your old trunks and send all old envelopes 
used before 1880. Highest prices paid. 


George Hakes, Belvidere, llinois. 


—— 
MY SISTER IS A “SHUT-IN AND 

would greatly appreciate orders for coun- 

terpanes and table mats, both of which 

she crochets beautifully and quickly and 

easonably. 
pesca MRS. FENTON NOLAND, 
Beaver Dam, Va. 


——— 

THERE’S MONEY IN YOUR ATTIC. 

I buy Confederate Stamps, Old U.S. 
Stamps, and Envelopes mailed before 1880. 
Send or write to J. R. Morton, 1409 Irving 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


SITUATION WANTED. 


EDUCATED WOMAN DESIRES POSITION 
as secretary or domestic manager, etc. 
Box AG, care Southern Churchman, 


MIDDLE AGED, 


NURSE, GRADUATE, inp [ 
position in 


EPISCOPALIAN, wishes Osi 
school. Home for aged. Mission hos- 
pital, or other Episcopal institution. 
Moderate salary. Address M. Rudkin, 51 
W. High St., Gettysburg, Pa. 


DEATHS 


McQueen: MRS. VIRGINIA DUNBAR 
McQUEEN, widow of Rev. Stewart Mc- 
Queen, D. D., at her home in Montgomery, 
Ala., on February 24, 1935. 


SARAH VIRGINIA BELT, 


Daughter of the late John Lloyd Belt and 
Sarah HBleanor (McGill) Belt, entered into 
eternal rest, after a lingering illness, Oc- 
tober 13, 1934. She was a devoted mem- 
ber of the Episcopal Church and was 
President of the Church Guild at the time 
of her death. She was also a member of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary, a Daughter of the 
Confederacy and a Daughter of the Ameri- 
ean Revolution. Her favorite hymn, “O 
Lamb of God Still Keep Me,’ was sung 
at her funeral, which was conducted by 
Rev. Guy H. Crook. 


FREDERICK BAYTOP JONES. 

t+? On the morning of January 30, 1935, at 
his home in Gloucester, Va., FREDERICK 
BAYTOP JONES quietly passed into the 
‘more abundant*life” on which he had laid 
hold so strongly while here. Born at 
“Sunnyside” in Gloucester county on May 
1q 


19, 1856, he was the son of Dr. Walker 
Frederick Jones and Martha Baytop Jones. 
He is survived by his wife, Mary Lee Fitz- 
hugh, formerly of Greene county; two 
daughters, Hettie Carter Jones, of 
Gloucester, and Mary Lee Fitzhugh Far- 
ner, of Long Island; one son, Fitzhugh 
Baytop, of New York; two sisters, Mrs. 
Charles Jones and Mrs. Jefferson Sinclair, 


and one brother, J. B. Jones, all of 
Gloucester county. Another son, Freder- 
ick Walker, died in 1930 at the age of 


twenty-nine. é 

The burial was in Ware Church Ceme- 
tery in the afternoon of January 31. 

Mr. Jones bore in his thinking and act- 
ing the marks of his Master. A member 
and regular attendant of Ware Church, 
church membership meant just one thing 
to him, and that was loyal discipleship. 
Devotion to the memory of loved ones gone 
before and advancing years served to make 
more real to him the larger life beyond, 
and in his last days he put his hope into 
a little verse which was read at his burial. 


“My eyes grow dim; less and less I see. 
Now my Saviour’s promises are all in all 


to me. 

Ay Ms that when from earthly ills set 
ree, 

In a Heavenly Home mother and dear 


ones wait to welcome me; 

Then, through Christ, with seeing eyes, 
not blind, 

We will watch for dear ones left behind.” 
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CHURCH INTELLIGENCE. 
(Continued from page 21.) 
of the Church participated in the busi- 
ness meeting. 


Semi-Annual Meeting of Provincial Of- 
ficers, Y..P. S. L. 


The Provincial officers of the Young 
People’s Service League held their 
semi-annual meeting in Atlanta, at the 
Pro-Cathedral of St. Philip Saturday, 
February 23. 

Attending were: Joseph Faulk, 
President, of Columbia, S. C.; Lucien 
Malone, First Vice-President, Grendale, 
Miss.; Marshall Seifert, Second Vice- 
President, of Mobile, Ala.; Catherine 
Robert, Secretary, of Knoxville, Tenn.; 
Gordon Tucker, Treasurer, of Miami, 
Fla.; Florence Lerch Thank Offering 
Secretary, of Charlotte, N. C.; Billy 
Daniels, Personal Evangelism Chair- 
man, of Wilmington, N. C.; Stratton 
Lawrence, Supply Department Secre- 
tary, of Sewanee, Tenn.; James Dun- 
can, Past President, of Atlanta, Ga.; 
Miss Annie Morton Stout, of Memphis, 
Tenn.; the Rey. John Pinckney, of Al- 
lendale, S. C., and the Rev. Mortimer 
Glover, of Macon, Ga., Counsellors, and 
Dr. Gardiner L. Tucker of Louisiana, 
and Bishop H. J. Mikell, President of 
the Province. 


Mrs. James W. Griffith, of Savannah, 
reported on the work being done by the 
Young People’s Division, of Georgia. 

Plans were discussed for the Young 
People’s Conference and the Conven- 
tion to be held in Sewanee August 13- 
Pete ANY ay 

The young people were entertained at 
a banquet and dance given at All Saints’ 
Church by the City Union Y. P. §. Tay 
of which Russell K. Smith, Junior, is 
President. 

Robert M. Brandy, Diocesan Presi- 
dent, acted as host to the Provincial 
nage through his diocesan organiza- 

on. 

The Conference closed with a Cor- 
porate Communion at eight o’clock at 


ar Pro-Cathedral of St. Philip, at 
which Dean Raimundo); yOMies was 
the celebrants | 2 SuSka oS 

A. B. Gray. 
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LEXINGTON 
Rt. Rev. H. P. A. Abbott. D. D., Bishop. 
Furthering the Work of Margaret Hall. 
Hall. 

“The Guild of St. Anne,’ composed 
of women who are interested in furth- 
ering the work of Margaret Hall and 
the Order of St. Anne, met at the school, 
February 28; Mrs. John Marshall, of 
Anchorage, presiding. Every parish in 
Louisville, and in several nearby towns, 
is represented. The meeting was held 
in Versailles in an effort to interest 


Helping millions to 


END COLDS 
SOONER Vi lel 


: VarpoRus 


DURING LENT 
Prepare the Altar Linens and Vestments 
FOR EASTER 
From our pure Irish Linen. 
request. 


Mary Fawcett Co., 
812 Berkeley Ave., Trenton, N. J. 


Samples on 


Prostate Gland Sufferers 


Free information regarding treatment 
from which I myself have been cured; no 
obligation is hereby attached; no C. O. D. 
collections; nothing to sell. 

A. N. BEADLE, 
1649 W. Minnehara, 


St. Paul, Minn. Apt. S. CG. 


LEG SUFFERERS 


Why continue to suffer? Do some- 
thing to secure quick relief. Write 
today for New Booklet—‘THE LIEPE 
METHOD OF HOME TREATMENT.” 
It tells about Varicose Veins, Varicose 
Ulcers, Open Leg Sores, Milk or Fever Leg, 
Eczema. Liepe Method works while you 
walk. More than 40 years of success. 
Praised and endorsed by thousands. 


FREE 
CoE ETHODS, oeeihenakes, Witham Cette 


CAUTHORNE PAPER COMPANY 


The South’s Most Progressive Paper House 
ALL GRADES OF PRINTING AND 
WRAPPING PAPERS 
Richmond, Va. 


This paper is printed on paper supplied 
by the Cauthorne Paper Company. 


Cassocks, Surplices, Stoles, Silks, 
Embroideries, Cloths, Fringes 
CLERICAL SUITS 
Priest Cloaks, Rabats, Collars 
Church Vestment Specialists 
for over half a century 


{Js COX SONS & VINING - INC. 
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’ FABRICS + WINDOWS 


CHOIR VESTMENTS 


Cassocks, Cottas and Caps. Special low 
prices. Samples and prices on request. 
Poplin Canterbury Caps, $1.00 each 
Paper Patterns for Choir and Church, 
Vestments for sale. 


HENRY HAYTER, 8205 Riverside 
Box 618, Rte. 1, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
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A HANDBOOK 


for the use of the members and friends 


of the Protestant Episcopal Church— 


By the late Bishop Peterkin 
Now in its 50th thousand. 


Requests still come ror this pamph- 
let, which is used as a Confirmation 
help. It can be obtained from Miss 
Fannie P. Brady, University, Virginia. 
Price, 12 for $1.00, postpaid; 100, for 
$5.00, express collect; single copies, 10 


cents. 
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women of the Blue Grass area in the 
organization, and a representative group 
of women from Lexington and other 
towns attended. Bishop Abbott, in 
whose diocese the school is located, 
commended the work of the new group. 
A “country fair’ for the benefit of the 
school and of participating parishes 
is planned for June. 

The Rev. George Ralph Madson, 
Chaplain of the school, has become busi- 
ness manager of the corporation. 


SSS — 


PERSONALS. 


(Continued from page 2.) 
Kennedy, Archdeacon of the Colored 
Convocation; the sermon was preached 
by the Rev. John R. Logan, D. D., vicar 
of the Chapel of St. Simon the Cyren- 
ian, Philadelphia, and the Epistle was 
read by the Rey. John H. Griffith. 


DEATHS. 
Mrs. Michael J. Kippenbrock. 
Mrs. Michael J. Kippenbrock, wife 
of the missionary in charge of St. Mat- 


DO YOU NEED EXTRA MONEY? 


If you are interested we shall be glad to have you make appil- 


cation. 
details. 


Ask our Mr. C. B. Fleet, assistant cashier, to give you 


State-Planters Bank and Trust Company 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 


Kstablished 1865. 


| 
Member Federal Reserve System. 


23 
thew’s Church, Fairbanks, Alaska, died 
in Fairbanks on February 3, aged 
thirty. In 1928, Mr. and Mrs. Kippen- 
brock began their service in Alaska, at 
Cordova, remaining there for three 
years. In 19381, Bishop Rowe trans- 
ferred Mr. Kippenbrock to Fairbanks. 
A Requiem Eucharist was celebrated at 
St. Matthew’s Church on February 5, 
by the Rev. Warren R. Fenn of All 
Saints, Anchorage. Mr. Kippenbrock 
and his young son, David, accompanied 
Mrs. Kippenbrock’s bedy to her home 
in Alexandria, Virginia. The burial 
service in Christ Church was conducted 
by the Rev. Lewis Carter Harrison, of 
Brook Hill, Virginia, assisted by the 
rector of the parish, the Rev. William 
J. Morton, D. D. Interment was in Ivy 
Hill Cemetery, Alexandria. Mrs. Kip- 
penbrock is survived by her husband; 
a son, David, aged three, and infant 
daughter, Anne, as well as by her par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Coffman, of 
Alexandria; a sister, Mrs. G. G. Sheetz, 
of Alexandria, and a brother, Henry C. 
Coffman, of Washington, D. C. During 
her residence in Cordova and Fair- 
panks, Mrs. Kippenbrock has aided 


greatly in her husband’s work as a mis- 
sionary of the Church. 


Caster Services 


_ Every parish should 
of its supply of 


HYMNALS AND PRAYER BOOKS 


including as many musical editions as possi- 
ble, so that everyone may join in congrega- 


tional singing. 


Orders should be placed early to insure 
delivery before Easter. 


now be taking stock 


Standard Musical 


HYMNALS 
Edition at 


$1.20 a copy (or $1.00 a copy in 
lots of 100 or more). 


Special Choir Edition, heavily 
reinforced, at $1.50 a copy (or $1.30 
in lots of 100 or more). Word Edi- 
tion at 40 cents a copy. 


PRAYER BOOKS 


Pew Edition, 314x5%, in various 


bindings, at 35 cents a copy. 


As publishers of the authorized and ap- 


proved Hymnal of the Church, as well as the 
Prayer Book, in behalf of the Church 
Pension Fund, we solicit your order. 


» » 


s ; B. 
ROIS Lens sod . i : 
wipe eiXemiasV 


Hote GEV A Ws Te 
(ee Ek OPH BED nck 


aera ehrans + tat 
RI, Say are eter 5" 


Circulars sent on request. 


Chancel 
various bindings and with larger 
type, at 60 cents a copy. 


Edition, 5x7%, in 


———————— 


Order direct from 


THE CHURCH HYMNAL CORPORATION 


A subsidiary of the Church Pension Fund 


"90 Exchange Place, 


Ponty 


“New: York » + 


Educational 


The General Theological 
Seminary 


CHELSEA SQUARE, NEW YORK 


The next Academic year begins on the last 
Wednesday in September. 

Special students admitted and Graduate 
Courses for graduates of other Theclogical 
Seminaries. Ee 

The requirements for admission and other 
articulars can be had from THE DEAN, 

Chelsea Square, New York, N. Y. 


SHENANDOAH VALIEY ACADEMY 


Certificates accepted by universities, 
colleges, West Point, Annapolis. The 
Academy’s experienced teachers, cultural 
atmosphere, limited numbers, military 
discipline enable it _to prepare boys to 
succeed in college. For catalogue write: 
€ol. B. M. Roszel, Supt., Winchester, Va. 


ST. MARGARET'S SCHOOL 


TAPPAHANNOCK, VIRGINIA. 


A Church School for girls. Boarding 
Department limited to 70. College Pre- 
paratory Course and Intermediate Grades. 
Athletics. Very moderate cost. 

Country life and simplicity without iso- 
lation. Beautiful grounds on Rappahan- 
mock River. Three dormitories for differ- 
ent stages. 

EDITH LATANH, Headmistress. 


ST. CHRISTQPHER’S =m 


A Church Boarding and Day School 
Healthful, beautiful and  his- 
* toric surroundings. Boarding De- 
partment limited to 50 boys. Rate, 
$650. Reduction to sons of clergy- 
men and missionaries. I[llustrated 
catalogue on request. 
REV. C. G. CHAMBERLAYNE, 
Ph. D., LL. D., Headmaster, 
Richmond, Virginia. 


The Virginia Theological 
Seminary 


ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 
For catalogue and other information, 
Address THE DEAN 


The Beckford School 


WOODSTOCK, VIRGINIA. 

A school for younger boys. Second 
@rade through Junior High School. On 
modern farm in Shenandoah Valley. Sum- 
mer camp. Limited enrollment. Fifty 
dollars monthly. 

EDMUND BURKE WHELAN, 
Headmaster. 


| The Bishop Payne 
Divinity School 


The accredited Seminary of the Church for 
training colored men for the ministry. The 
ourriculum covers the full course for Deacons 
and Priest’s Orders. The degree of D. D. 
ewarded. 

For catalogue and information, apply to 

Rev. F. G. Ribble, M. A., D. D., Dean 
Petersburg, Va. 


The Episcopal Theological School 


Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Affillated with Harvard University. 
Dean H. B. Washburn, 3 Mason Street. 
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THOUGHTS for the 
THOUGHTFUL 


“It is only’ the 
worth attempting.” 


impossible that is 


Power of life is power of suffering.— 
Hort. 


Never is truth more indispensable 
than in the hour of prayer.—Rev. C. E. 
Jefferson. 


“God created man to be immortal and 
made him an image of His own etern- 
DEViod 


One must add the courage that 
springs from a partial knowledge of the 
truth to the patience one gets from 
the understanding that as yet our 
knowledge of the truth is but partial.— 
Basil King. 


“Tf everyone does not enjoy plenty 
it must be because of the bringing in 
of some principle of distribution which 
could never have been His.” 


Love is of such a nature that sacri- 
fice—giving—is its final expression, and 
itself transmutes the anguish, whether 
physical or mental, undergone for the 
beloved, into joy.—Figgis. 


Do not make your praying to Him 
very different from simply talking to 
Him.—J. W. Kimball, 


What you will be when you enter 
Heaven will be in great part what you 
have been made by love.—Selected. 


“Wherever He shall guide me 
No want shall turn me back; 
My Shepherd is beside me 
And nothing can I lack.” 


To conceive the Christian’s task as 
that of conserving something given once 
for all is to deprive it of its momen- 
tum and blot out its vision. 

—George Cross. 


In the sublime tragedy of the Cross 
men have seen the power of a Sself-giv- 


“ing for all men which is the same as 


the affirmation of a right and power 
to rule them.—Selected. 


Christ of the inward grace 
Both near and far Thou art. 
Death is no portal of Thy hiding-place; 
Oh, may our dead fare forth at quicker 
pace, 
Thy sunrise in the heart. 
—Selected. 


It is not something yet to be revealed— 
The Everlasting Life; ’tis here and 
now, 
Passing unseen because our 
sealed 
blindness for 
our brow. 


eyes are 


With the pride upon 


—Selected. 


If He, as no other, has melted the 
frost of the heart so that the flowers 
may grow once more, that is because 
He Himself has been out in the cold 
wind without shelter and without any 
protection except the invisible Presence 
of His Father. 


Christ Church School 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY, VA. 

A country school for boys; well located. 
College preparatory, moderate cost. Per- 
sonal attention; scholarships. Apply to 
Wm. D. Smith, Jr., Headmaster( for infor- 
mation, Christchurch, Va. 
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Church Literature and 
Prayer Books and Hymnals, 
Books, Parish Requisites. 

Catalogues and Information on request. 
18 West 45th Street, 
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The Ewart’s Cafeteria 


EX:\CELLENT FOOD 
REASONABLE PRICES 


Richmond, Va. 
112-114 N. 5th St. 
Norfolk, Va. 
112-114 Market St. 
Washington, D. C. 
Doe 13th. Nee ee 


FLOWERS BY WIRE EVERYWHERD 


115 E Main St. 
424 E, Grace St 


Royal Laundry 


BAND BOX DRY CLEANERS 
UNEXCELLED LAUNDRY 
and Cleaning Serviee 
Richmond, Virginia. 


L. T. CHRISTIAN 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR 
Boulevard-Park aud Patterson Avenue 
Richmond, Va. 

Office Never Ciosed 
Prices to meet depressed conditions 


Edwin §. Gorham, Inc. 


Publishers and Booksellers. 
Established 1900. 

Art, Bibles, 

Devotional 


New York, 


Some Important Facts in 


English Church History 


EXAMINED AND REVIEWED 
By “a 
REV. W. P. WITSELL, D. D. 


\ 


This 1s an illuminating and instruc- 
tive review of the history of the Epis- 
copal Church in England from the ear- 
liest records, with commentaries on the 
book with the above title compiled by 
the Rev. C. L. Wells, D. D., of Sewanee, 
Tenn. 


As a digest of the records of the es- 
tablishment and growth of the Church; 
its maintenance and continuity of exist- 
ence as an independent religious body 
amid the vicissitudes of early English 
politics, and efforts of outside interfer- 
ence, 
fund of information to churchmen. —~ — 


this review affords a valuable 
In pamphlet form, 
Price, 25 cents 


For sale by : tt : 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN De 
Richmond, Va | 
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SHOW US, O FATHER. 


Ga us, O Father, 
Clear eyes of sincerity 
That today we may look out fearlessly over Thy world 
And through tragedy, evil and pain 
See indwelling the whole 
Thy Spirit: 


Show us the work of that Spirit 

Through all generations, 

Bringing Thy nature of beauty and love to birth in 
Thy world, 

Revealing Thyself in what Thou hast made, 

In splendour of sun and of star, 

In beauty of mountain and forest, 

In joy of created beings, 

Above all in the love which has built up our race 

Through sacrifice, freely endured, of mother for 
child, of the strong for the weak: 


Show us the Cross of Thy passion, O Christ, 
The meaning of all man’s past, all his future, 
Bound up in that Cross: 


Show us the glory, the beauty, the joy, 
Of Calvary, 
Teach us to bear Thy Cross forward. 


By John S. Hoyland 


From “The Divine Companion- 
ship,” published by The Student 
Christian Movement, London. 


ees : : SECOND SUNDAY IN LENT. 


LETTERS TO THE 
EDITOR 


Latest Archaeological Discoveries. 
King David Hotel, 
verusalem. 
: February 16, 19 
Mr. Editor: 


I have duly received your reply to 
the letter I sent you from New York 
on December 27, 1934, and thank you 
for the interest you have displayed in 
the most important work I have under- 
taken in connection with the Bible. 

You will now be pleased to read that 
just as archaeological discovery is tend- 
ing to confirm the reasonable correct- 
ness of the earlier books of the Old 
Testament, so a discovery which has 
just been made this week, is favorable 
to the later books, in particular to the 
Book of Jeremiah. 

At the time of writing, I have just 


cabled the New York Times of the find- ° 


ing in the later Jewish levels of Tell 
Duweir (Lachish), of ten large pots- 
herds with Hebrew inscriptions in ink 
upon them. The position in which these 
potsherds were found makes it certain 
that they were written before Nebu- 
chadnezzar destroyed the city in B. C. 
588. They appear to be copies of let- 
ters, the originals of which were prob- 
ably written on papyri. The script re- 
sembles that used in the Samaritan 
Pentateuch. The inscriptions are now 
being studied by the leading Hebrew 
scholars in Jerusalem, but already there 
is evidence that the Divine name Jahve 
occurs several times, and besides that, 
the names of Jeremiah, Matteniah, Ge- 
mariah and Jaazaniah, all of which will 
be familiar to you in the Old Testament. 
There are besides several names famil- 
jar to readers of the Apocrypha. The 
use of the Divine name Jahve is re- 
markable. The contents of the letters 
appear to indicate that, a state of ten- 
sion existed at the time they were writ- 
ten, and phrases familiar to us from 
the Bible occur in them. 

In conclusion, I may add that other 
discoveries of equal importance are be- 
ing made, to which it is not yet exped- 
jient to give publicity. 

Yours very truly, 
Charles Marston. 


Personal Notes 


Calls Accepted. 

The Rev. Capers C. Satterlee, of Clem- 
son College, S. C., has accepted the call 
to St. Andrew’s Church, Birmingham, 
Alabama, and will enter upon his new 
duties the middle of March. The sery- 
ice of institution will be held March 
17, Bishop McDowell presiding. 


The Rev. H. Foster Whitney, priest- 
in-charge of Trinity Church, Miles Cen- 
ter, Ill., virtually since its founding, 
has been appointed priest-in-charge of 


St. Paul’s Church, Savanna, Ill., and 
will assume his duties April 1. He 
will succeed the Rey. H. B. Ziegler, re- 


signed on account of ill health. 


The Rev. Goefirey M. Horsfield, late 
of St. Clement’s Church, Philadelphia, 
assumed charge of St. Paul’s Church, 
Savannah, Ga., on March 1. His ad- 
dress is care of St. Paul’s Curch. The 


Rev. George Ferguson, who has been- 


locum, tenens for the past several 
months; will rémain in the city through 
Easter. 


The Rev. Percy C. Adams, vicar of 
the Church of the Advent, Baltimore, 
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Md., has received and accepted a call 
to the rectorship of St. George’s Par- 
ish, Mt. Savage, Md. Mr. Adams plans 
to take up his new work after Passion 
Sunday. He succeeds the late Rev. 
John W. Torkington, D. D., who died 
at the Church Home and Infirmary, 
Baltimore, last December. 


The Rev. James T. Marshall, rector 
of the Church of the Epiphany, Govans, 
Md., is recovering from injuries result- 
ing from an automobile accident on 
February 26. He is suffering from a 
fractured collar bone, but hopes to be 
able to resume his duties shortly. 


The Very Rev. Raimundo de Ovies, 
Dean of the Cathedral of St. Philip, At- 
lanta, is a grandfather. His grandson 
was born to Mr. and Mrs. Julian R. de 
Ovies on Ash Wednesday, March 6. 


The Rev. and Mrs. David Cady 
Wright, Jr., announce the birth of a son, 
David Cady Wright, III., in the early 
morning hours of February 25, 1935. 
The Rey. David Wright is the rector 


of Emmanuel Church at Athens, Ga. 
(Continued on page 23.) 
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CONFIRMATION 


PAPERS 


By 
CANON F. E. HOWITT 


. Confirmation and Baptism 

Baptism and the Christian Covenant. 

. The Baptismal Covenant—Repentance. 

The Baptismal Covenani—Faith and the 
Faith. 

The Baptisms! Covenant—The Faith. 

. The Baptismal Covenant—Obedience. 

. The Lord’s Supper. 

. The Means of Grace. 


ONOa ROW 


A series of informing pamphlets compiled 
by Canon F. E. Howitt. They have an in- 
estimable value in instructing thoge who con- 
template membership in the Church, and for 
impressing the already confirmed with the . 
sacredness and meaning of this holy ritual. 
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Lenten Reading. 

We are all grateful for the Presiding Bishop’s 
Lenten book. Too often in America we have heard 
the admonition from the pulpit or in the church 
bulletin, ‘“Read a good book this lent,’’ with little or 
no suggestion from the rector as to what was a good 
book. This has often been true, because the busy. rec- 
tor did not have time himself to properly select such 
a book. But this year he has at least one book he 
knows about and can recommend. 

But one book is not enough, and this year we are 
more than fortunate, for a Publishers’ Committee re- 
quested Mr. P. W. Wilson, a staff writer on The New 
York Times, to make up a list of books for Lenten 
reading, and we are glad to publish this lst in our 
current issue. For those who do not know Mr. Wilson, 
we can say that he is an Englishman, long distin- 
guished in journalism and internationally known for 
his views on world problems. He has long been a 
student of religious thought and some of the best 
religious book reviews have been those which he has 
written. 

What properly is the best for Lenten reading? Of 
course an answer would vary according to a person’s 
point of view. Certainly, all Christians would want 
devotional literature of some type, and we all realize 
our great lack of information in regard to prayer, 
meditation, and the art of public and private worship. 
Mr. Wilson lists several books that can be classed as 
devotional. 


But on a Lenten list, in our opinion, should also be 
listed books dealing with positions in the religious 
world other than our own. Protestants would do well 
to study the various Catholic positions. Liberals, so- 
called, should know more about Fundamentalists. [If 
we are members of the Oxford Group, an outside voice 
might prove to be really guided, while for most of 
us not of ‘‘The Groups”’ a little study of their posi- 
tions would be in order. Lent should be a broaden- 
ing experience and the viewpoint of The Christ from 
many angles would be a healthy one. 


We will never grow in our religious experience if 
we hear only the message of one group, or one view- 
point. As Mr. Wilson points out, we must try to bring 
ourselves into fellowship with God’ above, and soul 
| within, did the world around. His list of books brings 
us nearer to such a goal. 


The Plight of The Negro. 

The depression has been hard on every type and 
class and race, but we wonder whether any group 
has suffered as much as the Negro? In many communi- 
ties North as well as South, he has filled the majority 
of unskilled jobs and his low wage scale has been 
envied by poorer white men who found themselves 
jobless. Pressure has often been put upon employers 
to replace Negroes with whites and in many cases this 
pernicious practice has gone on without a protest from 
the white Christians of the community. 

There is too much loose thinking about the Negro all 
of the time. It is not uncommon to hear it said, ‘‘Col- 
ored people get along somehow in someway,’’ and with 
changed economic conditions we forget the plight or 
remain ignorant of the Negro. 

Whites in the South think of the Negro as they knew 
him twenty-five or fifty years ago. We all know there 
was then a rather pleasant paternalism. Most Negroes 
worked in olden days in elose personal relationship 
with some white man or woman. When sick or in 
trouble, the white employer looked after his needs and 
gave him protection and advice. A few Negroes in 
the servant class are still employed in that way, but 
the vast majority of Negroes today, if employed at all, 
are employed in the mass and know personally no 
white people at ali. When sickness, loss of job or other 
disaster overtakes such, they have nowhere to turn 
except to their own leaders who frequently, from lack 
of influence, can do nothing. 

The challenge to Episcopalians, so often the power- 
ful financial class of a community, is to investigate and 
try and relieve the present situation. In certain South- 
ern communities Negro barbers are gradually being 
forced from their traditional trade. There is an almost 
constant attempt to replace Negro firemen, waiters and 
waitresses. Episcopal laymen could well use their in- 
fluence to stop all of this. 

As a Church we should be proud of our record. We 
have not many Negro communicants, and that is a 
pity, but we have very fine Negro institutions, such 
as The St. Paul Normal and Industrial School at Law- 
renceville. But it will do little good to train Negroes 
for trades if concentrated efforts are to continue to 
ban the Negro from work he ean do. 

“The Negro-has been loyal, devoted and good-natured. 
‘He did not choose this country, he was forced into it. 
As Christians, we must help him. 
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Church and World Problems as Others See Them 


Gold Clause Decision Marks a Legal Milestone. 


The Pulpit, March, 1935. 

Controversy will rage for a long time over the de- 
cision rendered by the Supreme Court in the gold 
elause cases. Among lawyers there is a widespread 
tendency to regard the position taken by the majority 
of the court as a strained interpretation of the law, 
out of line with those precedents which, from the time 
of Chief Justice Marshall, have put the weight of the 
court behind the protection of property rights and the 
upholding of the sanctity of contracts. The value of 
the decision from a political and economie standpoint 
as a means of keeping the industrial machine running 
without a serious dislocation of its financial gears is 
generally admitted. (But the decision is likely to 
prove of most importance in the long run as evidence 
that the nation has reached a point where its highest 
court intends to treat the law as an agency of social 


progress, rather than to continue to insist that the law’s’ 


fundamental purpose is to provide a bulwark for estab- 
lished rights. While the mind of the Supreme Court 
remains as it is revealed in this decision, the law 
will be considered not an absolute but a relative agency 
for bringing to pass the will of the community. in 
the past there has been more than a suspicion that 
big business has used legal talent to escape the abso- 
lute prohibitions against consumer exploitation which 
the law sought to establish. Mr. William C. Whitney 
once said of Elihu Root that he (Root) ‘‘alone tells 
me how to do what I want to do.’’ So it is that the 
Supreme Court, now reversing that form of service, 
tells the government how to do what must needs be 


done. 


Defensive War Also, 
Canadian Churchman, February 21, 1935. 

Beyond question few prayers we offer are so after 
the mind of Christ as prayers for peace. But we must 
do more than pray if we are in earnest at all. If 
the answer to any prayer is in our own power to any 
degree, the earnestness of our prayer will force us to 
do our utmost to bring about the answer. The peti- 
tions in the Lord’s Prayer have little meaning for 
us unless they drive us out to fulfil them as far as in 
us lies. ‘‘Thy kingdom ecome.’’ How will it come 
unless we all do something to bring it about? ‘‘Thy 
will be done’’—how ean it be done if we do not speak 
out and bravely when we see God’s will thwarted in 
the lives of men. And so with the prayer for peace. 
We must implement that prayer. We must see that 
the prayer is answered in our own lives by letting the 
love of Christ drive from our hearts all bitterness 
and resentment, all hatred and fear. These are the 
things that make war and your first step and mine is 
to rid our own hearts of these things. 


Then, too, we must not be afraid to speak out for 
peace as Christ shall lead us. Most people will re- 
nouncenounce aggressive war but the crux comes with 
the so-called defensive war. Slavery was abolished 
when slavery was renounced and slaves were taken 
from good masters as well as bad. The whole thing 
was abolished. It will be the same with war. When 
we get it out of all our hearts and get all nations to 
renounce it, it will go where slavery has gone. Christ 
tells us to love our enemies, not to fight them. As for 
mej’ that “‘strange Man upon the cross’’ will not let 
me support any war no matter how the word is soft- 
ened down. Each man must settle this question for 


himself and in Christ’s presence. As Dick Sheppard 
says, ‘‘You cannot consecrate a gun,’’ 


Fascism, Anti-Christian. 
Bishop Parsons, in The Witness, February 28, 1935. 

Now the reason I turned to this subject is not that 
this fascist movement is un-American. It is that 
Fascism is directly anti-Christian. It is anti-Christian 
on two counts. It exalts nationalism of the worst kind 
and proclaims war as essential and desirable. Hear 
Mussolini: 

‘*And above all, Fascism, the more it considers and 
observes the future and the development of humanity 
quite apart from political considerations of the mo- 
ment, believes neither in the possibility nor the utility 
of perpetual peace. It thus repudiates the doctrine of 
Pacifism—born of a renunciation of the struggle and 
an act of cowardice in the face of sacrifice. War alone 
brings up to its highest tension all human energy and 
puts the stamp of nobility upon the peoples who have 
the courage to meet it.’’ 

Hitler, his cheaper rival, echoes his words. The 
Churches which proclaim that war as a method of set-- 
tling international controversy or as an instrument of 
national policy is incompatible with the teaching of 
Christ ean make no compromise with this paganism, 
We have not it is true reached quite such brazen de- 
nial of Christ in America; but the attitude of our jingo 
press, of our aggressive militarists and of our nation- 
alistie Senate minority leads inevitably in that diree- 
tion. We blush for the inereased odium brought upon 
our Senate by the recent World Court vote and the 
childish denuneiations of foreigners which accom- 
panied it; but, what chiefly concerns us Christians 
is that this attitude is pure paganism. What the 
Senate needs is Christianity. They need to learn 
that all nations belong to the family of God. To 
teach them that is surely the business of the Church. 

But even more anti-Christian is the fundamental 
conception of fascism, the totalitarian state. It stifles 
individual freedom. It crushes the development of 
competent and self-reliant citizens. It turns men into 
puppets and machines. It establishes the status quo 
by foree and takes from the worker all hope. It puts 
the Church in chains and makes a mockery of the pro- 
phetie spirit. In Germany today there is real martyr- 
dom among the Christian people. Now the very mean- 
ing of our religion is that men are the children of 
God. They are not machines. They are not puppets. 
They are free spirits. They, not a mythical and ab- 
stract state, are the objects of God’s concern. It is 
true that our rampant individualism has imperiled 
our social order. It is true that we must move to- 
wards collective and socialized ideals. That as I have 
so often said, is the Christian Way Out. But the pur- 
pose of such new world order must be the aggrandize- 
ment not of the state but, if I may use such a term, 
of the average man. It must be in those words sung 
so often in our Churches and so little taken to heart, 
‘‘to put down the mighty from their seats and exalt 
the humble and meek’’ which, being interpreted means 
developing a social order in the interests of the com- 
mon man and not of the privileged classes. But for 
such development freedom is a necessity, and. I beg 
as you value your faith that you protect your liber- 
ties. If the pendulum has swung too far toward lib-— 
erty let us see to it that on the backward swing we 
do not lose the freedom which our fathers won at 


a cost and which after all is an inte pha 
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keep the balance between authority and liberty. _ 
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Fellow Workers With God 


One of the great and wonderful things about Christi- 
anity is the opportunity which men are given to be 
fellow-Workers with God. We know that the bring- 
ing in of the Kingdom of God is a divine enterprise, 
as was proved by the fact that it was necessary for 
the Son of God to come into the world in order to 
establish this Kingdom, and to give instructions as 
to how it was to be set forward and brought to a sue- 
eessful consummation. He chose men, among them 
even humble fishermen, to carry forward the Kingdom 
after He was gone, and it has been in the hands of 
men ever since. Nevertheless, it must never be forgot- 
ten that it is God’s enterprise and not ours, though 
He has given us a share in it. 


An Ever-Present Danger. 

There has been a danger all the time lest men should 
come to think that the success of the work depended 
upon themselves, and it is because of this that they 
have always been busily occupied in creating and 
organizing human institutions which seemed to them 
to be best fitted to establish the Kingdom of God here 
on earth. And so it has come to pass that the Chris- 
tian Chureh has placed far too much reliance on what 
has been called the institutional side of Christianity. 
As we all know, in the industrial world the machine 
has taken the place of human labor to such an extent 
as to cause widespread unemployment. And so it is 
that human organizations have grown to be so large 
a part of the work of the Chureh that individual 
Christians are relieved in a great measure from the 
service which they ought to be rendering to God. 
For is it not true that in these various organizations 
only a comparatively few do the work, while the ma- 
jority of the members do little more than pay the 
dues? 


The Most Serious Defect. 

But the most serious defect of institutionalism as 
applied religion, is that it seems to obscure the 
very important fact that the suecess of the Christian 
enterprise depends far more upon God’s part in the 
matter than that of man; for the Kingdom of God 
eannot be established upon the earth by merely hu- 
man resources. All that man ean do with the re- 
sources available of a material kind, is utterly inade- 
quate to meet the needs of the situation. For the 
divine resources are absolutely necessary to enable 
the Church to move forward and gain the victories 
needed to accomplish the purpose for which she was 
ereated by Christ. And the only means by which the 
Church can gain access to the divine resources 1s 
through faith in God and in the most intimate union 
and fellowship with Him, through our Lord, Jesus 
Christ. 


An Illustration. 

An illustration may be used here to make this truth 
more clearly understood. We remember the incident 
in the Gospels of the Feeding of the Five Thousand. 
A multitude of people had followed Christ out into the 
wilderness! and as they had been with Him Some time 
‘thé!question arose as to how their hunger was to be 
satisfied. The disciples came to our Lord and sug- 
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gested that He should send the people away, but He 
had compassion on them, and would not send them 
away, lest they should faint with hunger before they 
reached their homes. It was then that a lad appeared 
upon the scene, with five barley loaves and two small 
fishes. This was all the food that was available to 
feed five thousand men, besides women and children. 
It seemed an impossible situation. Our Lord, how- 
ever, took the loaves and fishes and blessed them and 
made them sufficient to feed this great multitude. This 
was not only a great miracle but a parable as well, 
for it reveals to us the truth that when man works 
with God, God’s part in the common enterprise is a 
far greater one than that of man, and we should al- 
Ways expect that God will do His part if we do ours. 


God’s Part Greatly Underestimated. 

As we have already seen, the Church has come to 
ignore in a great measure the far greater importance 
of God’s share in the Christian enterprise, as com- 
pared with that which is contributed by man. We 
can see that clearly in the sacrifice of Christ upon the 
Cross for the sins of the whole world. No man is able 
to save even himself, much less others, whereas Christ 
died to secure eternal redemption for mankind. Christ 
said to His disciples, on one oceasion, ‘‘Have faith 
in God,”’ and that is the only way out of our present 
difficulties, and the only way by which any real prog- 
ress can be made towards the coming of the Kingdom 
of God. When we diligently do our part, and look 
to God to do His, and really expect that something 
wonderful and appropriate to His Greatness and Maj- 
esty will be forthcoming, then we shall see the King- 
dom of God come with power. But as long as we place 
our main dependence upon mere human organizations 
and commissions and committees and campaigns, and 
works of a like nature, we shall continue to mark time 
and not even hold our own. 


Serious Setbacks Which Have Befallen Christianity. 

We are told that at the close of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, heathendom had increased by 400,000,000, as 
compared with the beginning of that century. We 
have also seen, during the present century, the largest 
Christian country in Christendom passing into the 
hands of men who are seeking to destroy all religion 
within its confines. We are also seeing somewhat the 
same thing happening in our near neighbor, Mexico, 
while even in so-called Christian countries, Christi- 
anity has not the same power and influence which it 
formerly had. All of which would seem to show that 
God, and not man, must be looked to to save us and 
that man is just as ineapabie of saving the world as 
the lad, with his five barley loaves and two smal! 
fishes, was incapable of feeding the hungry multitude 
in the wilderness. The Thousandfold Order is intended 
to suggest that as fellow-workers with God, we are in 
alliance with a power so far greater than our own, 
that we may well expect that if we take into account 
God’s part as well as our own, we may expect the re- 
sults to be at least a thousandfold, more than; what 
they should be if we.were, simply working by our- 
selves. A great missionary once said, ‘‘Attempt great 
things for God; expect great things from God.’’ 
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Christ and War 


By The Rev. Arthur L. Kinsolving, D. D. 


WO briet enunciations from the Sermon on the 
Mount: ‘‘Resist not evil—overecome evil with 
good.”’ 

The initial reason against reliance upon force is just 
that force is not strong enough. It would appear to 
be the very power itself, but in this strange world 
things are not what they seem. The obvious is fre- 
quently untrue. Man’s progress has been won by 
his ability to penetrate behind the obvious and see 
the paradoxical truth. This earth at the moment 
would appear to be standing still, but it is not. It 
would seem to be flat, but that has been proved untrue. 
The sun obviously revolves about us, but it does not. 
The air looks empty, but it is not. Matter seems 
static and solid, but it isn’t. So in the spiritual scale 
of a man’s life, the seers are the ones who have seen 
through the obvious and point to our view something 
important and not readily visible to the ordinary hu- 
man eye. Jesus discovered and Tolstoi called it the 
most wonderful thing in the Gospel, that there is a 
power greater than foree—moral suasion. You might 
eall it soul foree—love. 

Again it is apt to appear obvious that the best way 
of protecting ourselves is to turn the enemies’ weapons 
against them—the old law of retaliation. The main 
thing against retaliation is that it is futile. Let us con- 
sider: This is something which is not apt to happen 
in a well regulated family, but perchance it might. 

In the course of recess, a small boy is slapped, all 
of a sudden, by another. He hits back, feeling it the 
obvious way to counter. The girl, over on her side ot 
thé school, hears a criticism. In the course of the af- 
ternoon she finds a chance to say something mean 
against her eritic, believing that this is the way to 
get back at the girl who wronged her. The mother 
starts downtown for the marketing, and there, across 
the street, sees a woman who has always been a little 
superior towards her. Certain muscles and certain 
veins begin to operate, and she is a bit aloof and 
austere toward the woman whom she distrusts Mean- 
time the father, learning that some one is obviously 
his enemy, meditates a way to get back at him. That 
is the old, old way of retaliation. But it has proved 
increasingly unsatisfactory, because two wrongs do 
not appear to make one right. Instead they marry 
and have children. 


OW, the principle of war between nations is not an 
artificial and unrelated thing, but the obvious 
working out of the reliance upon force, coupled 

with the belief that retaliation is the proper way of 
protection. One nation attacks another, and the other 
adopts the same weapons for defense, even if it be 
poison gas. They say that they are protecting their 
national honor, but it is probably more true that their 
motive is the primal one of fear and anger and re- 
venge. 

The same principle used to hold true among gentle- 
men in the duel. If you had lived in a different era, at 
any time some one might challenge you because of 
some petty affront, imaginary or real. You would feel 
in honor bound to accept the weapon that your chal- 
lenger suggested. Perhaps tomorrow, Monday morning, 
with several reluctant seconds, you would meet in the 
chilly dawn at some obscure spot outside of town. If 
you were both good shots, each would fire, each would 
hit, each would’ die. The duel worked: the: annihila- 
tion, very often, of both parties, and most: happily 
has now become obsolete. 


We are tremendously hopeful just at this time that 
the same thing may happen to war, because obviously 
the last war was in the nature of the duel which we 
have just mentioned. There was a momentary re- 
joicing on Armistice night, but on the morrow the 
smoke began to clear away, and we saw ten million 
soldiers dead, thirteen million civilians, five million 
women widows, seven million children made orphans, 
not to mention ten million of refugees who wandered 
over the face of the earth, homeless and forlorn, and 
staggering debts. It became clear that no one could 
win a war any longer—that it was a double suicide. 

People in public affairs have been earnestly working 
towards peace. They established one monument, one 
landmark, on the twenty-seventh day of August, 1928, 
when fifteen countries, including all the great powers, 
signed the Pact of Paris, by which the high contracting 
parties agreed to renounce war as an instrument of 
international policy, to condemn war as a method of 
settling international disputes, and covenanted to set- 
tle any future disputes by peaceful methods, what- 
ever their origin or nature. This, as I say, may stand 
out as a great landmark in history. But do you and I 
trust it? Do we feel that the world is fundaméntally 
changed since August 27, 1928? The correspondence 
leading up to the Pact would show that still the prin- 
ciple of a defensive war is allowed. The armaments 
of the several countries are retained. The world still 
trusts to the old principle of fear and retaliation. As 
responsible men and women we must trust that which 
is most trustworthy. If the best way of defending 
our country is to become so strong that no one will 
dare attack us, to that we must be committed. 

But is there not a better way—to become so just, 
so friendly and so humble that no one will wish to 
attack us. As American citizens we have got. to see 
that there is some substantial basis on.which peace 
is to be built. The hope of the Christians of the 
world at this time (which is really rather crucial for 
the future of civilization, because one more war may 
annihilate us) is that they may get clear in their minds 
the view of Jesus, and believe it, that there is some- 
thing stronger than foree. : 


OR years there has been written on our coin, ‘‘In 
God We Trust.’’ The time has come when we 
must believe that and trust to that. The time 

has come when we Christians have got to consult the. 
Master Mind of Jesus. ‘‘He that takes the sword shall 
perish by the sword,’’ so He said centuries ago. ‘‘You 
have heard that it hath been said—‘An eye for an eye 
and a tooth for a tooth,’ but I say unto you that you 
resist not evil, but whosoever shall smite thee on thy 
right cheek, turn to him the other also. You have 
heard that it hath been said of old time, ‘Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor and hate thine enemy,’ but I say 
unto you, love your enemy. Bless them that curse you, 
do good to them that hate you and pray for them that 
despitefully use you and persecute you.”’ 

Is this too dangerous a way to try for national 
policy? Is there any precedent that would justify 
our trust? When the great war was over, 900,000 
East Indian soldiers were under arms. They felt that 
England had lied to them. Anyone who knows these 
Indians knows what bitter hatred can be. They were 
eager to fling off the forces of nationalism and to rebel . 
against England, to settle the matter by force. There- 
was,one among them as a political leader, ;who was 
also a deep religious mystic. Not. professing Christi- 

(Continued on page 12.) . * bate 
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“Growyng a Soul” 


James EK. Freeman, Bishop of Washington. 


IFFICULT as it may 
D be to express what 

we mean by the soul, 
we have abundant evi- 
dence there is something 
lu our nature that we can- 
not define as physical, that 
demands satisfaction. We 
speak of ‘‘serenity of the 
mind,’’ and by it we mean 
that poise and quiet that 
is indispensable to clear 
thinking. Men the world 
over have discussed life in 
terms of ‘‘body, mind and 
spirit.’’ We are clear as 
to our physical demands 
and we readily meet them. 
We are likewise clear concerning the requirements of 
the intellectual, the development and cultivation of 
the mind. To think of life only in terms of physical 
and mental is to leave our natures unsatisfied and 
impoverished. 

Long ago the great philosopher, Socrates, sail: zg i 
do nothing, but go about persuading you all, old and 
young alike, not to take thought for your persons, or 
your properties, but first and chiefly to care about 
the greatest improvement of the soul.’’ It is an ad- 
‘monition that is too lightly esteemed and practiced. 
The recent years have found us so much absorbed in 
endeavoring to recover our materia] well being; the 
pressure of life has been so persistent, that less heed 
has been given to the high claims of the soul than 
in other and more normal days. 

A high-visioned Scotchman has said that, “‘ Apart 
from any questions of Church dogma or of future life, 
no human pursuit, no hunt for wealth, fame or pleas- 
ure, is comparable in interest or in value with the 
growing of a soul.’’ If the concerns of the physical 
and mental require a definite, prescribed and unvary- 
ing course, then with like assurance we may affirm 
that the spiritual in us demands like consideration. 

All this is pertinent to that which the season of 
Lent is designed to promote. The consistent reason 
for such a protracted period of quiet, reflection and 


Bishop Freeman. 


SECOND SUNDAY IN LENT.: 

To the original Title of the Second Sunday were 
added, in 1604, the words ‘‘in Lent.’’ This collect is 
taken from the Sarum Missal, 1549 (Sacramentary 
Gregory), with certain alterations. The thought in 
the collect is threefold: Placing our helplessness in 
body and soul under the protection of Almighty God; 
second, of His providence against adversity ; third, His 
grace against evil thoughts. The expression of this 
collect is somewhat unusual, in that it consists of an 
introduction. This is followed by an unusual twofold 
petition, ‘‘That we may be kept outwardly in our 
bodies and inwardly in our souls. The statement of 
the purpose for which we pray is that we need protec- 
tion from all adversities which may happen to the 
body, and from all evil thoughts which may assault and 
hurt the soul. There is a very beautiful thought in this 
collect, in that we not only confess our need of help, 
but that our helplessness is known to God. The first 
thought in this prayer is the realization of our helpless- 
ness. How well is our recognition of our helplessness 
found in the case of a patient, who, having done all 
he could to’ ‘get better, but without relief,'¢alls on ‘medi- 

calaid) and goes to the hospital ; there he finds men 
with the requisite skill, who, by the Providence of the 
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worship is to give us fresh opportunity for rightly ap- 
praising and answering the demands of the soul. A 
cheap and unprofitable way of observing Lent is to im- 
pose upon ourselves certain privations and disciplines 
that, in themselves, are inconsequential. Such a prac- 
tice is unworthy of us. We are called upon, if we 
would use the season profitably, to suspend indulgences 
and practices that are solely designed to satisfy our 
physical desires. A consistently observed Lent, or in- 
deed any other like period when we give ourselves to 
more reflection and contemplation of the true meaning 
of life, means to respond to that word spoken by one 
of old: ‘Be still, and know that I am God.’’ It is 
demonstrably true that, no fine intellectual or spiritual 
development grows out of periods of intense physical 
action. The artist, the poet and the writer requires 
long periods of detachment. Silence and repressed 
phys sical activity do not imply indolence or lethargy. 
The very tenseness and exactions of our modern lfe 
make the appeal of Lent more compelling today than 
hitherto, and justify its observance. 

In the short narrative of the life of the great Master 
we are told that before He entered upon His active 
ministry He sought through a long period the silences, 
and repeatedly during the days of His intense action 
He retired repeatedly for protracted periods of con- 
templation that He might the better prepare Himself 
for His arduous and exacting service. 

While Lent has been observed through long centu- 
ries by certain Churches, its appeal has more and more 
been responded to by Churches of every name. This 
doubtless, is due to the practical value to which such 
a season witnesses. For the sake of physical refresh- 
ment and in the interests of repose of mind and clarity 
of vision, we urge the observance of this season at a 
time when we need the best that is in us to meet the 
stern problems of our modern world. We shall se- 
eure more of physical fitness and mental alertness if 
we give our souls a chance to grow; if we make prayer 
worship and quiet reflection a daily practice we shall 
come to the end of this season and to our Easter with 
the quickened sense of a nature that has been reborn 
and rendered capable of understanding the mighty res- 
urrection message. 
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Great Physician, are able to restore health (it would 
surprise you to know how many men of the medical 
fraternity pray for the requisite skill to perform the 
operation), or otherwise to treat the case. We there- 
fore appeal to the Great Physician to heal both soul 
and body. I wonder if our own helplessness is realized, 
when even crossing a street, we are threatened with 
danger? This applies to even the strongest among 
us. Then, again, when adversity threatens us, to whom 
do we look for strength to endure? Is it not to Him 
who hath permitted the adversity to come in order 
that He may perfect His strength in our weakness, 
bearing well in mind that ‘‘ All things work together 
for good to those who fear Him.’’ One other thought 
this collect brings before us is in regard to evil 
thoughts; possibly this brings us more in the Spiritual 
realm, for the Spiritual side of life (so-called spirit- 
ual), is no less fraught with peril than the physical. 
How often it hath been said and with what truth 
“that one wandering thought pollutes the day.’’ A\l- 
mighty God knows our frailty, and, having that knowl- 
edge, what great comfort there is that His angels 
(ministering Spirits) will»protect ahd shield us from 
both spiritual and physical dangers. 
William E. Callender. 
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Just Traveling Around 


Mary F. Goodwin. 


OME years ago I found in an old library a small 
book, no larger than a man’s hand bearing this 
title: ‘‘The History and Geography of the World 

From the Beginning of Time to the End of Eternity.”’ 
As if the author doubted the wisdom of so ambitious 
a name, he began his history by quoting the first verse 
in Genesis, and ended with the last verse of the Reve- 
lation. But the subject matter between the verses 
hardly justified the title, for when he wrote, in 1805, 
the modes of travel, for instance, had not changed since 
spokes were first put into wheels, and sails were added 
to the man-propelled boats. KHven our solar system 
was bounded for him by Uranus, and the land of the 
earth was plentifully besprinkled with ‘‘Great Des: 
serts.”’ 

But a few years after the publication of this little 
book, the steam-engine was invented, changing over- 
night the course of human events. Its effect on every- 
day life, however, was a slow process. The changes 
in modes of travel were slow at first, but rapid during 
the latter part of the century. This is strikingly 
illustrated by the way in which four generations of 
ministers, all in the same family, traveled about their 
country parishes in Virginia. 

A hundred years ago, young ministers who went 
from the Seminary into old isolated parishes, or new 
fields of work, suffered more from loneliness than we 
can imagine these days. They missed the companion- 
ship of other men like-minded with themselves, they 
were cut off from congenial company as well as the 
help that comes from taking counsel together. If 
they were able to obtain transportation to the Conven- 
tion once a year, they were fortunate indeed. 

The Rev. Charles Dresser, himself lately out of the 
Seminary, wrote in this manner to a friend who was 
shortly to be ordained: 


‘*Halifax Va., 1831. 

. . . . I find the declaration true in more ways 
than one that ‘it is not good for man to be alone’, 
and I am very anxious to have some clerical friend 
near me, with whom I can hold frequent, or at least, 
occasional intercourse. . . . My insulated situation was 
one of the motives which prompted me to extend my 
labors to an adjoining county, hoping to prepare the 
way for a fellow-laborer; and such a way is now, I 
think, opened. . If you come here. you will have 
many prejudices to combat, and many discouragements 
to contend with, but you know who has said ‘whatso- 
ever a man soweth that shall he also reap.’ Your sit- 
uation for a time would be very much like that of a 
settler in our western forests, you would have to be- 
stow much labor in clearing the ground and grubbing 
up the roots, but in due time you would reap if you 
fainted not.’’ The bishop saved the situation for the 
young deacon, sending him to Kanawha, now Charles- 
ton, W. Va. When writing him of the trip to this 
place, he said: ‘‘. . . The people in Kanawha are ex- 
pecting you as soon as you return to Virginia. As to 
your mode of conveyance to Kanawha, I think the stage 
would be best, as you would wish to carry more things 
than saddlebags could hold, and you could purchase 
a horse there more easily than here. You will be ex- 
pected to come there as a missionary, for six months 
at least, and at the end of that time you can best 
judge what ought to be done.”’ 

The young man went to this field. For two years 
he rode through the Kanawha valley preaching from 
the few sermons he carried in his saddlebags, and vis- 
iting isolated, families in the forests. He. had neigh- 


ce 


boring ministers from Staunton, Wheeling’ ‘arid Chilli-’: 


cothe, Ohio, to administer the Holy Communion to his 


parishioners until he himself was ordained to the priest- 
hood. In this toilsome but leisurely mode he minis- 
tered to his first parish. 


IFTY years later his son began his ministry in a 

parish in a ‘‘backwoods’’ county. Going there 

directly from the Seminary, he found little to 
work with. To be sure, there was a church at the 
Court House, and a chapel had lately been erected on 
the mountain-side a few miles away. A few families 
who were church people welcomed him, and gave him 
their loyal support. But there was much prejudice to 
combat among some ignorant itinerant preachers of 
various sects, and the animosity of political leaders 
in an era when unscrupulous politicians used every 
method available to set people against the old order of 
things. 

In writing a description of his parish, the young 
minister said: ‘‘The parish covered the whole of a 
large county, to the west lay several counties as yet 
totally unexplored by any minister of our church. My 
nearest clerical neighbor was in Salem, twenty-eight 
miles on horseback across two or three ranges of moun- 
tains. Others were forty or fifty miles away. A 
wretched little narrow-gauge railroad, with one train 
a day had but lately been built to the Court House, 
and was still a source of wonder to the country folk.’’ 

This son, like his father, had to travel over his parish 
on horseback. After being there a year, he was able 
to purchase a horse which he used for eight years. | 
In this county the roads were not adapted to the use 
of buggies, nor could he have afforded to purchase 
one had he been able to use it. He had nearly com- 
pleted his ministry in his second parish before he 
owned a buggy, and then it was the gift of his parish- 
ioners. The horse, which saw duty in two parishes, 
was named for Bishop Whittle, and old Frank became 
known far and wide over the mountain-sides. ‘‘I have 
often begrudged,’’ wrote Frank’s owner, ‘‘the vital 
energy I used up on that stiff-legged, hard-trotting 
horse, however intelligent and faithful. Three Sun- 
days out of four I would ride from eleven to twenty 
miles over the roughest mountain roads, and hold two 
or three services.’’ 


N ONE of these trips the young minister had to 
QO spend the night at the home of some friends, 
where the two nephews of his host were also 
visiting. They were interested in the horse, and soon 
learned his name and where he came from. The next 
morning Mrs. 8. was much startled when the little 
boys burst into her room exclaiming, ‘‘Oh, Aunt Betty, 
Bishop Whittle is in the garden just a-wallowing in 
your onion bed!’’ The Bishop was much amused when 
I told him the story. 


Another fifty years has passed since the young dea- 
con with his ‘‘Frank’’ and later his new buggy worked 
through country parishes; and a century has gone 
since his father rode through the Kanawha valley on 
horseback. Now his grandsons and great-grandsons, 
who are still at work in country parishes in the old 
Diocese, travel over their cures in a very different 
manner, and enjoy the society of neighboring parsons 
whenever they so desire. An automobile is an essen- 
tial part of the equipment of every country minister 
today; it is safe to predict that within a few years 
planes will be in frequent use, even in country par- 
ishes. We refrain from predicting further improved 


means of transportation; but we feel’ ‘confident that 
‘will be 
\ | 


whatever methods the future may hold, théy 
employed by country parsons. 
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What Price--Missionary Effort 


The events narrated in this article are not 
new to many of our readers. But we are sure 
that they are new to a great many more.— 
The Editor. 


To the average observer, the life of foreign mission- 
aries appears very ordinary or even unnecessary. They 
may be looked upon as misfits in the affairs of life who 
because of this have taken upon themselves the work 
of instructing people not acquainted with Western 
civilization. It is thought sometimes that they are 
even lacking in ambition, and so decide to take up 
missonary work. 


But, how-far off the track are those who so judge! 
They forget that it was the missionaries of the Cross, 
followers of the Lord Jesus Christ, who brought the 
light of lberty that gives to each one the power to 
choose for himself. The missionaries were the pioneers 
who left home, friends, and all that was dear, facing 
ignorance and superstition and hardships at the peril 
of their own lives, to preach the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 


Recently, we were amazed and saddened to learn 
that in this twentieth century missionaries would still 
be butchered by the Pagans in China. We refer to 
Rev. and Mrs. J. C. Stam of the China Inland Mission. 
The Stams were American, the children of missiona- 
ries, and were stationed at Wuhu. Mr. Stam, being 
anxious to push out in missionary work, was promised 
protection by the Chinese Magistrate at Tsingteh, 
sixty miles away from the home base, if he reopened 
the abandoned mission there. 


On the morning of December 6, 1934, Mr. Stam, with 
his wife and three-months-old daughter, Helen Prscilla, 
arrived at their new home. Mr. Stam was busy about 
the house getting things in order, and Mrs. Stam was 
just about to put the baby to bed for its morning nap, 
when a roving band of Chinese Communist soldiers, 
who had suddenly descended upon the village—many 
of them very young men—swarmed through the gates 
of the Compound. They were heavily armed—not 
only with rifles, but with old-fashioned Chinese swords 
and crude weapons of every sort. 


The Stams were immediately made prisoners and told 
to get ready to march. Mrs. Stam hurriedly gathered 
up a few articles of clean clothing for the baby. They 
were marched to the next town ten miles away. Peas- 
ants who saw them pass asked them where they were 
going, and Mr. Stam answered with a smile, ‘‘I don’t 
know where they are going, but we are on our way to 
Heaven.”’ 


As soon as they reached the next place the looting 
of stores began, as the inhabitants had fled at the 
approach of the Communists. The Stams were taken 
to the Postoffice and kept under guard. Mr. Stam 
wrote a note and gave it to the Postmaster, asking 
him to see that it was mailed, as he did not have any 
money. It must have been while in the Postoffice that 
Mrs. Stam also write a note, pinning it, with a ten 
dollar bill, on the baby’s clothing. 


When the leader returned he was very angry. He 
ordered the Stams bound. The soldiers took ropes 
made from rice and tied Mrs. Stam’s wrists behind her 
till she cried out. Mr. Stam was tied the same way. 
Later when the bodies were recovered the wrists were 
eut almost through to the bone. 


The night was spent in a deserted house. Mr. Stam 
was tied in.a standing position at the foot of the bed. 


SE he en ree 


Mrs. Stam and the baby being thrown upon the bed. 
What took place during the night cannot be related 
here. About nine o’clock the next morning, the leader 
of the band returned to the house, telling his men 
to call the villagers out to see the ‘‘foreign devils’’ 
die. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stam were led forth in the bitter cold 
without clothing and with bodies bleeding from stabs. 
At this point a Chinese Christian fell down on his 
knees before the Red leader and plead with him, ask- 
ing him to let the Stams go free, for they had never 
done any harm. Booting the Christian back, they 
bound him and led him away. Later his house was 
searched and a Bible found, and he was taken out 
and shot. 


Mr. Stam plead for merey for the Chinese Christian, 
whereupon the leader of the band took a long knife 
and cut the missionary’s windpipe. He fell to the 
ground with the blood squirting from his neck. Mrs. 
Stam dropped to her knees across her husband’s body, 
bending her head to speak to him. A young Com- 
munst with a double-edged sword over his shoulder, 
grasped the sword in both hands and swung down, 
severing Mrs. Stam’s head from her body. A few 
of the band kicked the naked bodies, and then they 
marched off, leaving the two bodies lying in the road. 


A native preacher with his family had escaped the 
Communists, fleeing to the hills, where they spent the 
cold night suffering greatly. As soon as the Commun- 
ists had vacated the town, he came into the village 
to learn what had happened to the missionaries. At 
first the villagers were afraid to say anything. Later 
he found the bodies lying in the roadway. He pro- 
cured a coffin, and wrapping the bodies in eloth, placed 
them in the coffin. Before doing this, however, he took 
a needle and thread and sewed Mr. Stam’s windpipe, 
and also fastened Mrs. Stam’s head to the body. 


Then he started to look for the baby, who had not 
been seen by the villagers that morning. Upon enter- 
ing the house where the Stams had spent the night, 
he found the baby lying on the bed where it had been 
left. 


This is the price the true missionary stands ready 
to pay. It is not a remance with him, but a faithful 
earrying out of his convictions, and of the command 
of his Master to preach the Gospel to all nations. He 
is an ambassador for Christ. Had the ambassador 
of a nation been treated in this manner, the warships 
of his nation would have demanded redress in short 
order. But, as Christ’s kingdom is not of this world, 
His servants do aot resist evil. ; 


These poor, ragged Communists need to be shown 
the love of God. Their never-dying souls will suffer 
the pangs of eternal death unless the blood of Jesus 
Christ covers their sins. 


Yes, this is the price that must be paid, and no other 
work is so important as this. It is the only means of 
the heathen’s salvation. 


We pen these lines to show what it means to attempt 
the work of a missionary, and to go to places where 
one’s life is in constant danger. It is not the place 
fur one seeking an adventure—the hazards are too 
great. Neither is it a place for the mere teaching of 
civilization, for a missionary’s responsibility to souls 
is tremendous. This great work should be attempted 
only by those who have a passion for souls and ‘are 
filled with the Holy Ghost-~-From The Burning Bush. 
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THE WOMAN’S AUXILIARY 


The Beginnings of Our Auxiliary in Virginia. 


In 1871 Miss Sallie Stewart was appointed by Bishop 
Whittle to be the first Secretary of the Woman’s Aux- 
jliary in Virginia, and she was the first elected Presi- 
dent in the Diocese of Virginia. 

At the Seventy-seventh Annual Council in 1872, 
Bishop Whittle said, in part (as reported by the Com- 
mittee on Women’s Work), ‘‘Who can refuse to ac- 
knowledge the all pervading influence of the women of 
our Church upon our families, society and organiza- 
tions? It is impossible to calculate the indebtedness 
of the Church of Virginia to the blessed element of 
woman’s fidelity and woman’s work. The missionary 
history of the Church is illuminate with names that 
furnish the noblest examples of Christian heroines. 
We have seen them, gifted with beauty, talent, and 
position, which would have laid an alluring world at 
their feet, forego every gratification, leave all, and 
follow their Master’s call, even though it would lead 
them away from every association and earthly com- 
fort, aud devote their young and perfect lives to a more 
precious course of living; for the elevation and con- 
version of their fellow creatures in heathen darkness. 

“Ts there a minister in this land, who could prosper 
humanly speaking, without the aid of the faithful 
women that work with him? They have set the ex- 
ample to form a missionary board, holding voluntary 
prayer meetings, teaching, leading in the Sunday- 
school work, holding mothers’ meetings and acting 
as assistants to their pastors in every good work.”’ 

Miss Sallie organized seventy-five branches of the 
Auxiliary in the Diocese, besides Juniors, Little Help- 
ers, and all the departments of work. She created a 
deeply spiritual fellowship that continues to pervade 
all the work of the Auxiliary. She brought to the 
work a very unusual personality that compelled people 
to follow her with the utmost confidence and to think 
of the work of the Auxiliary as the greatest thing in 
the world. She remained in office until her death in 
1916: 

In a memorial to her Bishop Gibson included these 
words: ‘‘She was a good American, a good Virginian, 
and a good Churchwoman. She had what the people 
of ancient. classical days called piety. Hers was a 
heart full of filial affection, reverence for virtuous age 
and for ripened experience. She loved. her home, she 
loved” children, she bound to herself with hoops of 
steel those who in the Providence of God were de- 
pendent upon her. She loved to see the younger and 
weaker around her, expand lke opening flowers, un- 
der her rare faculty for teaching. These personal 
traits of humanity, which, after all, is made in the 
image of God, she retained in full vigor even when 
busiest, and most engrossed in the more mechanical 
parts of the work of God’s Church.’’ 


A Letter Concerning Some of Our Auxiliary Work 
Today. 


Outside of the general atmosphere of friendliness, 
earnestness and good-will, which one expected and fully 
found at the meeting of the Diocesan Institute, held 
at St. James’ Church, Richmond, recently, I think I 
was most impressed with the conviction that the local 
values of our lives had changed to international val- 
ues. That the fears, needs and distrusts of other na- 
tions had as close a reaction on our national life as 
a similarly affected neighbor might have on our pri- 
vate happiness. Good Christianity seemed to go hand 
in hand with good sense. In an earnest. effort to under- 
stand sympathetically an alien point of view I was 


made to feel that no agency could bring into aceord 
such diversified economic interests, unless it was the 
very highest type of Christian thinking. 

For Christian women of all denominations to study 
the background, economic necessities and religious 
thought of the same foreign field is an undertaking 
which, in God’s Providence, will bear untold results 
in harmony and international confidence. 

It will give us at home the mental equipment re- 
quired to understand the problems of those we have 
sent abroad to teach in Christ’s name, and, when the 
seed sown comes to fruition, it may well be resown 
in our own domestic field. This was the message of the 
Study Class Leaders, Rev. Arthur Sherman and Mrs. 
A.M. Chapman. 

It was a vital experience also to see women—elderly, 
middle-aged and youthful—plowing their way through 
snow and sleet to learn of advanced plans and methods 
for Church-wide education. They were amply re- 
warded by the devotional leadership of their Bishop 
and of Mrs. Moore and the dynamic addresses of 
Pennsylvania’s Auxiliary leader, Mrs. Hill. 

Mrs. Hill urged adjustment of the program to the 
need of each particular diocesan situation. Prayer, 
meditation, the working cooperation of each member, 
sympathy with our co-workers, the use of our whole 
mental equipment and dependence on the grace of God 
to vitalize our efforts, were among the objects stressed. 

“The task is God’s and He has given you and me 
the chance to help in it,’’ was the concluding note of 
this storm beset but most inspiring conference. 

Halas 


Chicago: Tle Church was called upon to assume a 
larger responsibility in the training of Oriental stu- 
dents in this country in Christian ways, by Dr. Albert 
W. Palmer, Chicago Theological Seminary, addressing 
one hundred Churchwomen at Brent House, the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary National Conference Center, on Feb- 
ruary 21. 

The Church can do much in shaping the future of 
the Orient by the proper handling and training of 
such Orientals, Dr. Palmer said. 

Mrs. Albert J. Cotsworth, Jr., president of the Aux- 
iliary, presided at the session and Mrs. George Biller 
was hostess. 


An Auxiliary Good Will Tour. 


The members of the Woman’s Auxiliary are to be 
congratulated upon the fact that they are able to send 
their national educational secretary, Miss Margaret I. 
Marston, to the foreign fields to visit the mission sta-’ 
tions of the Church. The money to pay for this trip 
will be taken from the interest on undesignated lega- 
cies now in hand. The women of the Church all over 
the country will be encouraged by the announcement 
that the Woman’s Auxiliary, through its executive 
board, is in a position to send Miss Marston to carry 
the message of their good will personally to the mis- 
sionaries in the foreign field. 

The advantage of such a trip is twofold, as was seen 
when Miss Grace Lindley visited the foreign stations. 
The missionaries are enheartened, and the people at 
home receive direct reports from a trained and sympa- 
thetic visitor. It is now ten years since an executive 


secretary of the Auxiliary has visited any foreign field. 
The time is ripe for Miss Marstor’s journey Phe Live 
ing Church, t ee i oes oi Oe 
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A List of Books for Lenten Reading 


Selected and Recommended by 


P. W. WILSON 


P. W. Wilson, staff writer for the New York Times, has 
made a selection of recently published books which he 
recommends for Lenten reading. In making his choices for 
this Lenten Bookshelf for 1935, Mr. Wilson examined 
eighty volumes submitted by the publishers. His final 


list includes the twenty-five titles given below. In his 
introduction to the list, Mr. Wilson says: 
“IT have been guided by a threefold objective in ge- 


lecting this Lenten List. It has been the aim to present a 
shelf of books which, during Lent, would bring the reader 
into conscious fellowship with the God above him, the 
Soul within him and the World around him. If these books 
were purchased by groups, absorbed and discussed, the 
result could not fail to be an enrichment of the spiritual 
life and a fuller happiness in duty to God and man.’’ 


C. F. ANDREWS 
SADHU SUNDAR SINGH 
Mr. Andrews, the Christian whose name is known 
throughout India as a symbol of the piety that India 
reveres, writes of the Indian saint whom he knew so 
well. 205 pages. Harper. $2.00. 


KARL BARTH 
COME HOLY SPIRIT 
A book by the great German mystic and evangelist 
who has confronted Nazidom with an impregnable 
piety and here utters the deepest meanings of God’s 
love for man, 287 pages. Round Table. $2.00. 


MARY BORDEN 
KING OF THE JEWS 
A graphic but scholarly narrative of the Crucifixion 
and Resurrection, in which, without undue liberty 
with the records, the scenes are dramtized. 306 pages. 
Little, Brown. $2.50. 


WALTER RUSSELL BOWIE 
THE STORY OF THE BIBLE 
For those who wish to renew or to begin an acquaint- 
ance with the Bible as a whole, this is the book. 557 
pages. Abingdon. $3.00. 


GEORGE A. BUTTRICK 
CHRISTIAN FACT AND MODERN DOUBT 
A book of quiet and sincere argument, illuminated by 
belief, which a person can read with ease, yet not too 
quickly, and so arrive at adjustment with realities. 
311 pages. Scribner. $2.50. 


HENRY SLOANE COFFIN 
WHAT MEN ARE ASKING 
The President of Union Theological Seminary offers 
answers, constructive and sympathetic, to questions on 
faith that are prevalent in many minds. 196 pages. 
Cokesbury. $2.00. 


MONROE E. DODD 
CHRIST’S MEMORIAL 
A President of the Southern Baptist Convention ex- 


presses the faith and worship of his Church. 102 
pages. Baptist S.S. Board. $1.25. 
HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 
THE SECRET OF VICTORIOUS LIVING ; 
A voice that persuades here speaks in print. It is by 


the constructive totality of influence that this book 
has to be judged. It is not to be labeled as modernist. 
It is “both human and divine.” 246 pages. Harper. 
$1.50. 


JAMES GORDON GILKEY 
YOU CAN MASTER LIFE 
A book—friendly and sensible—which, read quietly, 
contributes to courage. 186 pages. Macmillan. $1.75. 


DEAN W. R. INGE 
VALE 

A farewell to active life by one whose personality has 

impressed itself on his generation. It is a brief book 

but every word is self-revelation. 

Mans, Green. $1.60. | 


F. ERNEST JOHNSON 
ECONOMICS AND THE GOOD LIFE 
A lucid comment on the situations arising out of the 
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ss New Deal. 186 pages. Association. $1.75. 
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127 pages. Long-. 
v 


G. RAY JORDAN 
RPAITH THAT PROPHLS 
An appeal to the individual. Simply written but in 
excellent style and apt in its allusions. 208 pages. 
Cokesbury. $1.50. 


SIR CHARLES MARSTON 
NEW BIBLE EVIDENCE 
This volume embodies the latest results of excavation 
in Palestine which has been made possible by the 
author. It is a book written for the people and it 
includes many fascinating discoveries which have to be 
taken into consideration by the historian. 249 pages. 
Revell. $2.00. 


BASIL MATHEWS 
THE JEW AND THE WORLD FERMENT 
No consideration of life is complete at this time with- 
out a reminder of what Christians have derived in 
spiritual and cultural benefit from the Jews. This 
book, by a Christian, sets forth the Jewish situation 
as he sees it. 186 pages. Friendship. $1.50. 


D.S. MEREJKOWSKI 
JESUS THE UNKNOWN 
Merejkowski, the Czarist exile, is the author of the 
well-known biography of Leonardo da Vinci. In these 
pages, the mysticism of the Hastern Orthodox Church, 
purified of political alloy, is concentrated on the 
Christ. 445 pages. Scribner. $2.75. 


H. V. MORTON 
IN THE STEPS OF THE MASTER 
A brilliantly worded description of the Holy Land 
as it is today by a successful author which is at once 
vivid with accurate observation and breathing with 
a deep reverence. 448 pages. Dodd, Mead. 3.00. 


ALFRED NOYES 
THE UNKNOWN GOD 
After a long and varied career of great literary dis- 
tinction, Alfred Noyes describes his pilgrim’s progress 
along the paths of science and culture back to Christ. 
Here is a fine mind revealed in the noblest of all 
quests. 3883 pages. Sheed & Ward. $2.50. 


W. EK. ORCHARD! 
THE WAY OF SIMPLICITY 
The witness to Christ of one who, after many difficul- 
ties, consecrated his life and influence to the Roman 
Catholic Church. 321 pages. Dutton. $2.00. 


PAULEH REGNIBR 

THE ABBEY OF EVOLAYNE 

This book has won the America-France Award and 
the prize of the French Academy for novels. In the 
form of fiction, it is a study of spiritual tragedy and 
triumph in the lives of two who deeply loved and, 
following the monastic ideal, were ready to lose the 
whole world that they might win Christ. 302 pages. 
Harcourt, Brace. $2.00. 


JOSEPH ROTH 


ANTI-CHRIST. 

An indictment of Paganism in the modern manner. 
Of the world that is too much with us. Joseph Roth’s 
appraisal, little as he may realize it, is a curious 
corroboration of the view held by many Fundamental- 
ists. 177 pages. Viking. $2.25. 


SAMUEL M. SHOEMAKER 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO YOU 

A book that surrounds the reader with encourage- 
ment to be all that he was meant to be. Here is the 
genuine gospel that adds no sorrow unto it. 192 
pages. Revell. $1.50. 


LESLIE D.WEATHERHEAD ,  —_.'! 
DISCIPLESHIP | ae 
A careful/and sympathetic but independent examina- 
tion of what is meant by surrender, sharing, the quiet 
time, guidance and other aspects of the Christian Life 
which are emphasized by the Oxford Group. 152 
vages. Abingdon. $1.00. 
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FRANZ WERFEL 
THE FORTY DAYS OF MUSA DAGH 


This large novel is here included as a revelation of 
what an ancient Christian community—the Armen- 
ians—has endured through the centuries at the hand 
of the Turk. 824 pages. Viking. $3.00. 


MICHAEL WILLIAMS 
THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN ACTION 


A factual and objective description by the editor of the 
Commonweal, of the Roman Catholic Church, in 
cluding the Papacy and the activities of this Com- 
munion throughout the world. 358 pages. Macmil- 
lan. $2.50. 


A SYMPOSIUM 
THE CHRISTIAN MESSAGE FOR THE WORLD 
TODAY : 
A group of leaders join in presenting an authoritative 
and stimulating survey of what the Christian Church 
means to a world where life is a problem for which 
a solution is imperatively needed. 203 pages. Round 
Table. $1.50. 


* * * 


CHRIST AND WAR 
(Continued from page 6.) 


anity, he had been deeply impressed by the spirit of 
Jesus, and believed His word: ‘‘ Resist not evil.’? And 
during the intervening years, the tremendous soul- 
force of that one man has kept one of the violent chap- 
ters of history from coming to be. 

There is another precedent, nearer home. The sav- 
age aborigines of this country whom our forefathers 
found, they assumed had to be treated by violence. 
Perhaps even our doughty ancestors stirred up some 
of that trouble by their attitude. But in one colony, 
Pennsylvania, the Quakers, approaching the Indians 
with the New Testament spirit, approaching them 
fairly and humbly, left the one single record without 
bloodshed and war. . 

I wish we could look to the day when America, from 
her position of leadership, would tell the world that 
she has caught the vision that Jesus saw, that there is 
something stronger than force. I wish we could 
pour oil on these troubled waters of our modern world 
by taking the lead in being humble and merciful and 
peaceable toward other people, being less careful of 
our rights, and more careful of the well-being of 
others. 

One of our citizens, the late Dwight Whitney Mor- 
row, has set us a high example in leaving private life 
to go down to Mexico City in the midst of a most 
troubled situation, there to win again good will by 
being kindly, considerate and humble. I hope America 
lays to heart that great utterance of his over the radio 
before he relinquished his portfolio, when he asked 
us to be meek among the nations and to make good 
will—not just to trust to power. There is nothing 
more timely, my friends, than for you and me to dis- 
eover and to know the spirit of Jesus, to develop His 
method of meeting people. There is a psychological 
truth in what He said. To some degree we create and 
continue antagonisms by acting up to them, by retalia- 
ing, and by meeting force with force. I know that 
. there are people who have angles, who are sometimes 
difficult to get along with, but to a greater degree 
the forces that trouble us are in ourselves. There are 
bunkers and bad lies, but what makes us go to pieces 
and what ruins our scores are the times when we lose 
control of ourselves and allow ourselves to strike in 
anger. 


EST some one should say that this was the weaker 
way, I would claim for it all the strength of Jesus 


of Nazareth, When His.enemies, took. a, belliger- 


ent attitude towards Him and conspired to wreak 
His death, there was one, at least, among His friends 
who took the sword, anxious to strike out in His 
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defense. But Jesus, forgetting Himself, went and 
healed the hurt that the sword had made. Alone and 
empty-handed He climbed the stairway to stand be- 
fore His accusers. When they proved themselves false, 
He still would not resist. There are those who thought 
Him weak, who said: ‘‘He saved others; Himself He 
cannot save.’’ But from our point of view in history 
we can see that He was the very power of God unto 
salvation. 

However else he may have impressed men, Saul of 
Tarsus was not a weak person. He was a hot patriot, 
and he disliked the Christians, so he set about extermi- 
nating them with all his power, until he was standing 
in the presence of the mob who were hurling stones 
at one Stephen—the first martyr, and when Stephen, 
standing there in the spirit of his Lord, said: ‘‘Lay 
not this sin to their charge’’—something was changed 
in Saul which made him ready to meet Jesus on the 
Damascus road, and which made it possible for his 
point of view to change so much that once he heard 
the message from God :—‘‘ My strength is made perfect 
in weakness.”’ 


An American in Tokyo was taken by a Japanese 
friend to see a wrestling match. Inte the ring came 
the two men. The first, a giant weighing about three 
hundred pounds. The second, a little spare man, 
weighing hardly one hundred pounds. The American 
thought how ludicrously unfair the match was. At 
the starting signal the great barge of a man plunged 
in his fury against the little one, and the lean man, 
not side-stepping him, seemed to yield to him, to draw: 
back. They fell to the floor, and in an instant, by 
some agile movement, the little one was on top, and the 
great show of force of the other was turned to help- 
lessness. The bout was over, with great cheering for 
the victor. The Japanese turned to the American and 
said: ‘‘That is what we eall jiu jitsu.’’ The American 
asked, ‘‘What is the literal meaning of those two 
words?’’? And the Japanese replied: ‘‘To conquer 
by yielding.”’ 

There is, in a figure, the picture-of Jesus’ way, of 
Love’s strategy, which is humility. There is yet time 
for it to save us from catastrophe. May we, in our 
personal and national affairs, begin to create a new 
heaven and a new earth. 


Dear Lord, Who showed us what Love is by 
suffering long and being kind, help us to meet 
others in the spirit of Jesus. Help us to pene- 
trate all aloofness, to disarm criticism, to 
change bitterness by the alchemy of love, and 
grant that this nation in the family of peoples 
may lead the way by being humble and gen- 
erous and merciful, and this we ask in the 
Name of Our Lord Jesus Christ. 


% * % 


FOR OTHERS’ SAKE. 
Lillian G. Stafford. 


This morning, Heartache stood beside my path, 
And said, ‘‘I’ve come to walk with you today’’. 
I looked upon her form and found her real, 
No shadow to be gayly laughed away; 
And so I answered, ‘‘ You may walk with me, 
But only on my terms: We’ll march along 
As if to music, with our heads held high, 
With smiling faces, and a bit of song; 
You must not lag, nor bow your head and weep, — 
Lest others passing us should know ’tis you; 
I would not that one life should sadder be 
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For, haying, met us when you walk with me, 
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But GOD will know, and understand. He, too, — . 
Will walk beside me, closer still than YOu.fag 
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YOUNG PEOPLE S SERVICE LEAGUE 
The Reverend Randolph F. Blackford 
THE PHARISEE AND THE PUBLICAN their own souls by becoming a part of and, kneeling, pray it together. Let us 


A Social Service Program. 

Mother Church (enters trom vestry 
and goes to lectern and reads, Luke 18: 
10-15): “Two men went up into the 
Temple to pray; the one a Pharisee and 
the other a Publican. The Pharisee 
stood and prayed thus with himself, 
God, I thank Thee that I am not as 
other men are, extortioners, unjust, 
adulterers, or even as this Publican. I 
fast twice. in the week, I give tithes 
of all that I possess. And the Publican, 
standing afar off, would not lift up so 
much as his eyes unto heaven, but 
smote upon his breast, saying, God, be 
merciful to me a sinner. I tell you 
this man went down to his house justi- 
fied rather than the other.’’ (Mother 
Church stops and slowly walks to chair 
and takes seat.) That is a story that 
seems to have no meaning for me. The 
Publican was really an unjust tax gath- 
erer, so he ought to have repented. But 
the Pharisee was really a very religious 
man who simply seemed to be talking 
of the reasons he had to be thankful. 
I am really much like the Pharisee. 
I have my services regularly. I help 
a great number of people that are in 
need, and train my children in Sunday 
School. Surely God is glad I do these 
things. 

Spirit of Christ (coming from behind 
places hand on Mother Church’s shoul- 
der): Awake, Mother Church. I have 
many things for you to do. - 

Mother Church: Why, Spirit of Christ, 
I am glad to see you. Surely you ap- 
prove of my work. Many people are 
coming to Church. Our Sunday School 
is full, and all our organizations are 
flourishing. Surely you do not think I 
am asleep. I am much awake. 

Spirit of Christ: Yes, you are asleep, 
for you see not things about you. What 
do you see out there in the world? 
(Points towards the congregation.) 

Mother Church: I see only pews filled 
with people, anxious to worship God 
and do His will. 

Spirit of Christ: No, I mean beyond 
them. (Points over heads of congre- 
gation.) 

Mother Church (shading her eyes): 
Now you speak of it, I do see a great 
crowd outside the Church. But they 
will not come in. I have tried to get 
them. 


Spirit of Christ: I will go and bring 
one in. We may be able to find out 
from him why he stays outside. (Goes 
to door and brings in Victim of Mob. 
Victim of Mob comes in with bandage 
over head and arm in sling.) Here is 
a Victim of the Mob. (To him): I 
would like to hear about you. 

Victim of Mob: Who are you two who 
wish to speak before the Mob finishes 
their work? They came to my house 
in the middle of the night and com- 
manded me to come out. I came and 
they said I had committed some crime, 
so they beat me over the head. I tried 
to protect myself, and one of them 
shot mein the arm. Then they put this 
rope about my neck and said that they 
were going to hang me, Then this lady 
said for them to let me go, and she 
brought me here. Oh, save me, if you, 
can. ts.) raced dled ih 

Mother Church: I have not thought 
of the victims of Lynch Law seriously 
enough, or of my people who endanger 
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the mob. Surely, I must take a 
stronger stand for law and order. 

Spirit of Christ: Here comes one 
following us. Let us see who it is. 

Tramp: Can’t one of you let me have 
a little food? I have not had anything 
to eat all day. 

Spirit of Christ: Who are you, my 
friend? Where did you come from? 
‘You are very young to be a beggar. 

Tramp: Oh, there are lots younger 
than Iam. I am just one of the Boy 
Tramps. There are thousands of us 
on the road. Mother did not have 
much of a job, ana Father had run 
away from us, so I decided I had better 
try to make it on my own. Sometime 
people give us a hand-out and some- 
time we go very hungry. It is a kind of 
a hard life. Sometimes we steal and 
some of us are occasionally sent to 
jail. iI tried to go to the CCC camp, 
but you have to be eighteen before you 
can get in there, and I am only fifteen, 
so nothing doing. Can you give mea 
place to sleep, you two? (Sits down.) 

Spirit of Christ: My boy, we will try 
to do something for you. (Turns to 
Mother Church.) What provision have 
you made to care for this wandering 
Lamb of the Master? 

Mother Church: I have really been 
so busy I don’t believe I have done any- 
thing. I must surely try to see that 
these tramps are cared for. Spirit of 
Christ, I am beginning to see what you 
mean when you say you have much 
work for me to do. First of all, I must 
teach my own children not to leave 
home, and then to get this boy back 
to his people and see that they make 
his home happy, so that he will want 
to stay there. 

Labor (outside): 
(Labor in overalls.) 

Capital (outside): No, I won’t. (Cap- 
ital clothed stylishly.) 

(Labor and Capital enter and come 
up the aisle disputing.) 

Labor: I will force you by a strike 
to give me higher wages and shorter 
hours. 

Capital: If I do that, I will make 
no profit and have to go out of busi- 
ness. 


Labor: If you do not pay more, I 
can’t bring up my children with a de- 
cent standard of living. 

Spirit of Christ: Cease, my friends, 
for a moment. This is Mother Church. 
Perhaps she can help you. (Labor and 
Capital take seats beside Tramp and 
Victim of Mob.) 


Mother Church: I see that if anyone 
is to interpret Labor to Capital, and 
Capital to Labor, it must be I. I alone 
can go to both as their trusted friend. 
I wonder if it has not been largely my 
fault that they do not understand each 
other? I see now, O Spirit of Christ, 
that I have been the Pharisee. But I 
will no longer be the Pharsiee, but 
like the Publican, I will make my 
prayer. (Goes to the Litany Desk and, 
kneeling, prays.) Stir up, O Lord, the 
wills of Thy faithful people, that they, 
plenteously bringing forth the fruit of 
good works, may by Thee be plenteously 

ded. (She rises and turns to the 
Leaguers:) And now, members of the 
Young People’s Service League, and my 
members, may we not all find the 
prayer on page 587 of the Prayer Book 


Yes, you shall. 


pray. (She again kneels at Desk.) 

All: O God, at whose Word man go- 
eth forth to his work and to his labor 
until the evening: Be merciful to all 
whose duties are difficult or burden- 
some, and comfort them concerning 
their toil. Shield from bodily accident 
and harm the workmen at their work. 
Protect the efforts of sober and hon- 
est industry, and suffer not the hire of 
the laborers to be kept back by fraud. 
Incline the hearts of the employers and 
of those whom they employ to mutual 
forbearance, fairness and good will. 
Give the spirit of governance and of 
sound mind to all in places of author- 
ity. Bless all those who labor in works 
of mercy or in schools of good learn- 
ing. Care for all aged people, and all 
little children, the sick and the af- 
flicted, and those who travel by land 
or sea. Remember all who by reason 
of weakness are overtasked or because 
of poverty are forgotten. Let the sor- 
rowful, sighing of the prisoners come 
before Thee; and according to the great- 
ness of Thy Power preserve, Thou, those 
that are appointed to die. Give ear 
unto our prayer. O merciful and gra- 
cious Father, for the love of Thy dear 
Son, our Saviour, Jesus Christ. Amen. 
(All rise.) 

Spirit of Christ: Mother Church, let 
me lead you all and let us all stand 
and close our program tonight by read- 
ing together, so that it sinks into our 
very souls. Hymn No. 492, ‘“‘Rise Up, 
O Men of God.” 


(After a pause in which she finds 
place herself, she leads in reading this 
hymns.) 


(The End.) 


* * * 


Over the Top in Every Undertaking. 

The Young People of the Diocese of 
Virginia filled Trinity Church, Fred- 
ericksburg, on the afternoon of Feb- 
ruary 17, when a Y. P. S. L. mass meet- 
ing was held. The meeting was con- 
ducted by the President, Griffin Gar- 
nett, of Richmond. Two interesting 
speakers were Bishop Tucker of Vir- 
ginia and Mr. Coleman Jennings of 
Washington, D. C. The topics were, 
“Our World Responsibility’? and ‘‘Per- 
sonal Religion.’”’ 


The Treasurer, Mr. Guthrie Brown, 
of Richmond, gave an encouraging re- 
port as the organization has gone ‘‘over 
the top” in every undertaking. Each 
year two projects of study and money 
gifts are selected, so that for the last 
three years attention has been directed 
to six centers and gifts of money sent 
to assist in the work of the Church 
there. The young people have _ re- 
sponded whole-heartedly and are inter- 
ested in being able to spread the Gos- 
pel throughout the world. This year 
$150 is for the Bishop to use at his 
discretion, and $50 for Bishop Bentley 
in Alaska. 


At the Fredericksburg meeting plans 
for the annual convention week-end 
were announced, 

Tea was served by groups from the 
two Episcopal churches, Trinity and St. 
George’s. A fine spirit of cooperation 
and fellowship was in evidence. 
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The History of the Daughters of the 
King. 

Fifty years ago the Order of the 
Daughters of the King was started in 
New York City. At that time there was 
in the Church of the Holy Sepuicnaer 
(now the Church of the Resurrection) 
a lovely, Christian woman who taught a 
class of young girls. The members of 
this class felt that they wanted to give 
more definite service to Christ, in addi- 
tion to studying the Bible just for them- 
selves. In order to encourage their 
interest and sympathy for Christ and 
His Church, Mrs. M. J. Franklin, their 
teacher, called a special meeting on 
Master Even, April 4, 1885, to plan 
some definite work. Having the consent 
of the rector, the Rev. Ralph Wood 
Kenyon (who passed into the higher 
iife July 17, 1933), to form an associa- 
tion, they organized as a Religious Or- 
der and decided to keep the name of 
their Bible class and to wear habit- 
ually, as a badge, a Greek ‘Cross fleury 
of silver, charged on the horizontal 
with the words, ‘‘Magnanimiter Crucem 
Sustine”’ (‘‘Bear forward almost ag- 
gressively the Cross with great mind’’) 
its watchword, and at the base of the 
perpendicular the initials “F. H. S.” 
(“For His Sake’) its motto. The work 
of the Order was to bring women withi 
hearing of the Gospel, the first effort 
being to bring women to the Bible class, 
which has always been the corner stone 
of all Chapters. By i889, six Chapters 
had affiliated and the growth of the 
Order has been continuous. The Or- 
cer was organized on spiritual lines; it 
was never intended t» supersede the 
Womap’s Auxiliary, Aid Society, or 
other parochial organizations. 

The Order has only two rules— 
Prayer and Service. As Church women 
we all pray but it is an inspiring 
thought that thousands of Daughters 
are praying each day especially for the 
spread of Christ’s Kingdom that the 
Holy Spirit may be given to all who are 
engaged in Christ’s work in our Parish 
and throughout the world. The prayer 
for Moral Courage is especially help- 
ful. 

; Then we have a special prayer for 
our Missionaries. The first Daughter 
of the King to go into the Missipn field 
was Miss Lily Funsten Ward, who went 
to China. After her death, a letter 
+,was found among her papers saying, 
“T come most earnestly and affection- 
ately asking for the united prayers of 
the Order, and beg the Convention to 
pass resolutions appointing some day 
when the rector of every parish where 
there is a chapter of Daughters of the 
King will be requested to celebrate the 
Holy Communion with special inten- 
tion for the Church in China; I sug- 
gest the day set apart be the Feast of 
All Saints.” At the next Convention 
a resolution was adopted that a Self- 
Denial Week be observed each year in 
the Epiphany season and the offering 
then contributed be known as the ‘“‘Lily 
Funsten Ward Memorial Fund” to be 
used always for the maintenance of a 
Daughter of the King missionary in 
China. The second of February, the 
Feast of the Presentation of Christ in 
the Temple, has been chosen as the 
time for presenting the Self-Denial Of- 
fering. Until war conditions in China 
prevented, the Order maintained one 
definite missionary, and for many years, 
two misionaries, and two native Bible 
women catechists. At this time the 
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Order pays the salary of one mision- 
ary and one Bible woman, 

At the Triennial Convention ot 1922 

the Order of the Daughters of the King 
inaugurated a Thank Offering to be 
known as “The Master’s Fund,” volun- 
tary thank offerings to be given by 
members of the Order at Whitsuntide in 
loving commemoration of the coming 
of the Holy Spirit through Whom the 
Daughters receive their power to coop- 
erate in the extension of Christ’s King- 
dom on earth. The Fund is used for 
preparing Church women for the office 
of Deaconess or for other forms of 
Church work. Since its inauguration 
twelve years ago this fund has provided 
scholarships entirely or partially for 
thirty candidates in the four accredi- 
ted Church Schools—New York, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago and Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia. Under the careful guidance of 
our chairman we have sent out for 
Christ’s work, fine capable young 
women, 
The work of the Daughters of the 
King is a personal work. The King- 
dom is spread in individual lives. It 
begins in your heart and mine; just as 
our Lord called first one man and then 
another so we must touch one heart 
and then another. We are to pray 
daily for the spread of Christ’s King- 
dom especially among women; for God’s 
blessing upon the members of the Or- 
der and for the spiritual growth of the 
parish to which our chapter owes alle- 
giance. There are different methods 
of obedience to the rule of service, but 
there can be no deviation from the 
rule of Prayer. 

The Order’s loyalty to the Church is 
attested by the Corporate Communion 
which is observed the third Sunday of 
each month. Its methods differs from 


that of any other woman’s Church 
agency. Its organization is simple but 


perfect and capable of the widest use- 
fulness. Its work is definite—‘‘the 
nearest woman.’’—Helen T. Birney, in 
The Royal Cross. 


* ae ok 
ORDER OF SERVICE FOR BROAD- 
CAST ON SUNDAY, MARCH 17, 
1935, KOR THE EPISCOPAL 


“CHURCH OF THE AIR.” 

Opening announcement. 

Sentences: Let the words 
my Redeemer. The hour cometh . 
to worship Him. 

Let us pray: Lord’s Prayer, 
for the day, Other collects. 

Hymn 474, O Sion Haste, Episcopal 
Hymn. 

Address, “Forward in Missions,’’ by 
Dr. John W. Wood, Executive Secre- 
tary, Department of Foreign Missions 
of the National Council of the Episco- 
pal Church, 

Ascription by Dr. Hobbs. 

Stainer’s Seven-fold Amen. 

Creed and Closing Prayers. 

Hymn 486, Christ for the World We 
Sing. Episcopal Hymn. 

Benediction. 

Closing announcement. 

Service conducted by the Rey. G. 
Warfield Hobbs, D. D., Editor of The 
Spirit of Missions. 

* * * 
NOON SERVICES AT CHURCH MIS- 
SIONS HOUSE. 

The Presiding Bishop on Ash Wed- 
nesday opened a series of Wednesday 
noon services in the chapel at Church 
Missions House, New York. On the 
four succeeding Wednesdays Miss Grace 
Lindley is to lead a meditation, on the 
fifth Wednesday Bishop Cook will 


and 
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speak, and on Wednesday in Holy Week 
the Rev. C. Rankin Barnes. 

Bishop Perry spoke of Lent as a sea- 
son of stern warfare between the things 
of the world and the things of God, 
when every Christian is called to the 
colors to take his part in that harsh 
conflict. He quoted the words ot the 
Lexington monument as applicable to 
the Christian’s soul, “If there is to be 
a war, let it begin here.’’ 

* aie a 
OUR CHURCH’S WORK TO CONTINUE 
IN MUNICH AND DRESDEN— 
LAWS AND REGULATIONS 
AFVECTING 'THEM, 

“Friends of our work in Europe and 
especially of our churches in Munich 
and Dresden,” declared the Presiding 
Bishop in an interview at the Church 
Missions House, ‘‘will be happy to learn 
of the continued success of this work, 
despite technical difficulties and with 
this assurance that there is no thought 
of discontinuing or even of curtailing 
the wide range of activities which 
make our parishes in Dresden and Mu- 
nich of great value to the Anglo-Ameri- 
can residents of these cities, to other 
visitors, and to Germans themselves.’’ 

Bishop Perry’s comment was 
prompted by newspaper reports from 
Germany intimating that in the near 
future our work in Germany would be 
discontinued for lack of support. 

“Tt is true,’’ said Bishop Perry, ‘‘that 
it became necessary at Atlantie City 
in the reduction of our budget to re- 
move appropriations heretofore made 


‘by the National Council for all of our 


American churches in Europe. This 
was a contribution toward meeting the 
Emergency Budget under which we are 
now operating. I have been able to 
secure funds from other sources in my 
capacity as Bishop-in-Charge, and have 
been able to keep all salaries up to 
the full figure and to pay them 
promptly. There is no thought of clos- 
ing our work at Munich, Dresden, or 
elsewhere. We all can take pride in 
the fact that despite depreciation of 
the American dollar, and unfavorable 
exchange, especially in Germany, sala- 
ries in sufficient amounts will be paid 
to our ministers with additional aid for 
the maintenance of the work on full 
schedules.”’ 

The churches particularly referred to 
were Ascension, Munich, the Rev. F. 
C. Wissenbach in charge, and St. 
John’s, Dresden, the Rev. Edward M. 
Bruce in charge. 

Recent correspondence, especially 
from Mr. Bruce at Dresden indicates 
that one’s troubles are hardly begun 
with the receipt of remittances from 
America, however adequate or regu- 
lar. Concerning some of these fiscal 
adventures a recent letter says: 

“Tt may interest you to know some 
of the laws and regulations which have 
to be observed here, the breach of which 
is punishable by imprisonment and 
fine: 


“Any check coming into this country 
cannot be sent out again; it must be 
sold to the Reichsbank within three 
days at current rate of exchange. The 
same refers to any foreign money; for 
instance, if an American visitor puts a 
one dollar bill in the plate on Sunday, 
it must be converted into German Marks 
on or before Wednesday; if it isn’t, and 
it is discovered, it is confiscated and a 
fine is inflicted. 


“T am not referring to laws affecting 
tourists, however, but to residents of 
Germany like myself. 


“IT can obtain permission to have 
holdings, or cash, or a bank account 


outside of Germany to the amount of — 
tease 


$400; but I cannot draw a check agair 
this bank account and send that ek 


¥ 
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out of this country; that is, I am not 
permitted to draw my check on a New 
York bank account for two or three 
dollars to pay my account for some 
Church Almanacs. I am permitted to 
send four dollars a month out of the 
country through the German Post Office 
and have it reported on my passport. 
A friend of mine who sent a five dollar 
bill in a letter to a friend in need at 
Christmas, was called to the Police 
Station, but as this was a first offence 
and done in ignorance, he was simply 
cautioned not to do it again. 

“T am not complaining of the laws 
and regulations which affect me here, 
but only telling them as a matter of 
interest to you.” 

% * * 

DR. WEDEL VISITING MANY COL- 
LEGES TO CONFER WITH STU- 
DENTS AND STUDENT 
WORKERS. 

College students and student work- 
ers in a number of places met with the 
National Council’s Secretary for Col- 
lege Work, the Rev. Dr. Theodore O. 
Wedel, in the latter part of February 
and early March. Dr. Wedel, on Feb- 
ruary 15 to 17, attended the confer- 
ence of the New England United Stu- 
dent Movement at East Northfield, 
Mass.; on February 17 he addressed 
the St. John’s Club at Smith College; 
during that week visited various other 
New England colleges, and attended a 
conference of student workers from sey- 
eral churches in Boston. On Sunday 
morning, February 24, he preached in 
St. Paul’s Church, Brunswick, Maine, 
and in the afternoon at the Bowdoin 
College vesper service, meeting a group 
of Episcopal students in the evening 
at the home of President Sills. 

At the invitation of the Rev. Dr. Don 
Frank Fenn and the Very Rey. Harold 
N. Arrowsmith, the annual tri-diocesan 
student conference of Maryland, Eas- 
ton, and Washington, was held at St. 
Michael and All Angels’ Church, Balti- 
more, March 1 to 3, at which Dr. Wedel 
was the principal speaker. Student rep- 
resentatives were present from ten col- 
leges and universities. Bishop Hel- 
fenstein addressed the opening meet- 
ing. On March 4, Dr. Wedel visited 
Hood College, Frederick, Md., and ad- 
dressed a group of LEHpiscopal  stu- 
dents in the evening. On Ash Wednes- 
day he conducted Quiet Day services 


at St. Andrew’s School, Middletown, 
Delaware, preaching in the _ parish 
church in the evening. 

* * * 


PROTEST AGAINST NAVAL MANEU- 
VERS IN THE PACIFIC. 


New York, N. Y., March 10.—An ap- 
peal to President Roosevelt, signed by 
prominent churchmen from all parts of 
the United States, protesting against 
the holding of the naval maneuvers in 
the Pacific, was made public today by 
Dr. Walter W. Van Kirk, Secretary of 
the Department of International Jus- 
tice and Goodwill of the Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica. These religious leaders in their 
letter to the President declared that 
the maneuvers, if held, “will seriously 
complicate the task of maintaining 
peace in the Pacific.’”’ The President 
was implored ‘‘as the commander-in- 
chief of the armed forces of the United 
States, and in the name of peace, to 
alter the plans for these maneuvers so 
that they may be held, if at all, under 
such circumstances as will not occasion 
suspicion and ill will in the Far Hast.” 
Bishops, college presidents, pastors, 
missionary, Jeaders, editors of the reli- 


_ churches were among those signing the 
appeal to the President. __ 


The full text of ‘the letter follows: 
a Oe sels : 
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“Many city and state councils of 
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Dear Mr. President: 

We have every confidence that the 
maintenance of peace is one of the im- 
portant objectives of your administra- 
tion. We rejoice in the leadership 
which you have exercised in the im- 
provement of our relations with Latin 
America. We desire particularly to 
commend you for your declaration to 
the effect that during the period cov- 
ered by your administration the armed 
forces of the United States will not be 
sent across the boundry line of the 
nations of the western hemisphere, The 
great majority of the thoughtful re- 
ligious people of the nation will sup- 
port you in these and kindred efforts. 

We are convinced, however, that the 
projected naval maneuvers tentatively 
scheduled to be held in the Pacific dur- 
ing the period from May 3: to June 10 
will, if held, seriously complicate the 
task of maintaining peace in the Pacific. 
It is reported that the proposed maneu- 
vers will encompass more than 5,000 
square miles of Pacific seaways and 
will involve the employment of 177 sur- 
face ships and 477 airplanes of the 
fleet’s high seas air force. The vast 
armada has been described in the pub- 
lic press as “the larges and most pow- 
erful-by a wide margin ever assembled 
under a single command in the world’s 
naval history.” Surely, Mr. President, 
the launching of such a program at 
such a time cannot but have the effect 
of making even more tense and diffi- 
cult our relations with Japan. 

In laying this matter before you we 
are motivated by our desire to see your 
“Good Neighbor’’ policy extended to in- 
clude our relations with Asiatic peoples. 
We do not believe that it is a “Good 
Neighbor” policy tor the United States 
to go through with the plans for the 
maneuvers as recently announced by 
Admiral Reeves. 

We beg ot you, Mr. President, as the 
commander-in-chief of the armed forces 
of the United States, and in the name 
of peace, to alter the plans tor these 
maneuvers so that they may be held, 
if at all, under such circumstances as 
will not occasion suspicion and ill will 
in the Far East. 

Respectfully yours, 

A complete list of signers to the let- 

ter to the President followed. 
——_—_\_————_ 0———————- 
SOUTHERN VIRGINIA. 
0 
Founder’s Day—Lawrenceville. 

Archdeacon Russell celebrated the 
fifty-third year of his ordination to the 
sacred ministry on March 9, and on 
March 16, here at the school, will be 
observed as ‘“‘Founder’s Day.’’ 

It was at the end of a dreary March 
day when he arrived in Lawrenceville, 
after a drive of twenty-two miles from 
Emporia, at that time called Belfieid 
Today it seems strange to think that 
this long cold drive was made in an 
old stage coach, with the wheels of the 
coach sinking deep into the mud and 


the horses trying to pick their way 
through dangerous places. 
Fifty-three years is longer by sev- 


eral years than the average span among 
our people. In this connection the 
words of the Psalmist (91:14-16) come 
to mind: ‘‘Because he has set his love 
upon me, therefore will IT deliver him: 
I will set him on high, because he hath 
known my name.’”’ (15) ‘“‘He shall call 
upon me, therefore will I deliver him 
and honour him.” (16) ‘‘With long life 
will I satisfy and shew him my salva- 
tion.’”’ Truly these words have been 
verified in the life and experience of 
Archdeacon Russell, He has called upon 
his Lord with faith; he qapasrved Aim 
with zeal;,e has proclaimed,..Him in 
season and out of season, and now, 
like Simeon of old, his eyes have seen 
“thy salvation” in the glorious fruition 
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of his labors here and in the diocese, 
May God bless and preserve him for 
many more years.—The Southern Mis- 
sioner. 
fe) 
VIRGINIA. 
Rt. Rev. H. St. G. Tucker, D. D., Bishop. 
Rt. Rev. Frederick D, Goodwin, D, D., 
Coadjutor, 
i Be 
Regional Conference. 

A Regional Conference, sponsored by 
The National Council, met in St. Paul’s 
Parish House, Richmond, March 4 and 
5. 

Bishop Cook, President of the Na- 
tional Council, and Dr. Reinheimer of 
the Field Department, were in charge. 
Virginia, Southern Virginia, Southwest- 
ern Virginia, West Virginia, Western 
North Carolina, and Washington were 
represented. 

The purpose was to clarify the mean- 
ing of resolutions and instructions of 
the General Convention to the Nationak 
Council and to point out the effects 
of the emergency schedule. 

The situation which has arisen in 
the Church as the result of reduced 
budgets and prospects, looking for- 
ward to 1986, were discussed. ' 

Though the meeting was not a large 
one, a greater opportunity was given 
thereby for discussing more fully and 
deeply the problems confronting the 
National Church today. 


Good Figures. 
Some figures from one Church Army 
Mission Station, Blackwell Hollow, for 
twelve months: 


VaSsitsmpala to! DeODI Quasi ste = 279 
VAS RUS LL GlnUO mS1C Koln et scia caer cae § 5. 
Sick people taken to hospital, 

GhNniG ODEdOCTOT ene we cece 30 
Visits paid by people to Mission 

EL OUSGTe ieee k tole taht oe etek eter: 547 
Visits paid by sick people to Mis- 

SLOUMASELOUSCs.k Motte sce tits ese ee 56. 
Visitors to the field from outside 162. 
Services Hold etems cae 4a. chew eee 139 
Tota ache Gall Com. wee ce sinee- aoe oe 6,186 
Offerings (not including spe- 

CLAS) GE ae sete So eens re oe $83.07 
1B ES Oy RSG Neen Ta 8 lp ile ie tS ar 36 
GOn IE ie blOU Sie eeeree sie eitwe mere 25 

oO —_——__ 
NEW YORK, 
Rt. Rev. Wm. T. Manning, D. D., Bishop 
Rt. Rev. A. S. Lloyd, D. D., Suffragan 


Rt. Rev. Chas. K. Gilbert, D. D., Suffragan 
Varied Lenten Services for Every Age 
At Grace Church. 

Grace Church is conducting an un- 
usual variety of Lenten Services for per- 
sons of every age and interest. These 
services are being conducted daily and 
are of a spiritual, educational and musi- 
cal value. 

Sunday mornings, Dr. W. Russell 
Bowie, the rector, is giving a series of 
Lenten sermons on “The Spirit of a 
Christian.’’ 

A Parents School for the study of the 
child and the best way to implant in 
him the fundamentals of faith is meet- 
ing Monday evenings at 8:30. The sub- 
jects being covered are: “The Child 
and His Hobbies,’ ‘‘The Child, the 
Church and the School’; “‘The Child 
and His Books,’ ‘‘The Child and the 
Church” and ‘‘The Child and Art.’”’ The 
speakers, all members of Grace Church, 
are Mrs. Henry Spencer, a director of 
the Christodora Music School, Miss 
Dorothy Mills of the Brearley School; 
William L. Savage, Religious Editor of 
Scribner’s; Mrs. W. Russell Bowie and 
Austin Purves, Jr., director of Cooper 
Union Art School. a ; 

_Noonday. services ats ‘being’ con- 
ducted each week from Tuesday through 
Fridays, at 12:30. -The subjects being 
discussed are problems. of vital impor- 
tance to the individual in relation to his 
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every day life. 
scheduled are Dr. 


Some of the speakers 
Kendall Emerson, 
Executive Secretary of the National 
Tubercuiosis Association; District At- 
torney William Copeland Dodge, of New 
York; the Rev. William B. Spofford, 
editor of ‘‘The Witness’’ and Executive 
Secretary of the Church League for In- 
dustrial Democracy; R. \C. Sheldon, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Big Brother 
and Sister Federation; R. K. Atkinson, 
Director of the Boys’ Clubs of America, 
and E. R. Cass, General Secretary of 
the Prison Association of New York. 

Organ recitals are being given Mon- 
days at 12:30 by Ernest Mitchell; Dr. 
Bowie is conducting a series of medi- 
tations on ‘‘The Practice of the Pres- 
ence of God,’ Thursday mornings at 
11, followed by a communion at 11:45. 
A vesper service of Prayer and Medita- 
tion, with music by the Grace choir 
and a brief address by one of the min- 
isters, is held Fridays at five o’clock, 
in the quiet at the close of day. Dr. 
Ernest F. Scott of Union Theological 
Seminary is speaking Tuesday even- 
ings on ‘“‘What the New Testament 
Means to Us.” 


Dr. W. Russell Bowie, rector of 
Grace Church in New York, will de- 
liver the Lyman Beecher Lecture at the 
Yale Divinity School during the week 
of April 24, in connection with the Yale 
Divinity School Convocation being held 
in New Haven on April 24-26. Dr. Bowie 
is widely known as a writer, poet and 
advocate of peace. 

E. L. Wertheim. 


Faculty of General Theological Semi- 
nary Will Fill Many Lenten 
Engagements. 

Faculty members of the General 
Theological Seminary will fill many 
Lenten engagements, both in the greater 
New York area, and in neighboring 
eastern States. 

The Rev. Dr. Burton Scott Haston, 
professor of New Testament, will de- 
liver the Reinicke lectures at the Vir- 
ginia Theological Seminary, Alexandria, 
early in April on the subject, ‘‘The 
Book of Acts.’”’ Dr. Easton spoke at 
St. Michael’s Church, New York, Ash 
Wednesday. 

Among other Lenten engagements are 
the following: The Rev. Dr. Frank ‘S. 
B. Gavin, professor of Church History. 
is preaching every Sunday in Lent at 
the Church of St. Mary the Virgin, New 
York. He will be lecturing on the sub- 
ject, ‘“‘The Bible,’’ every Wednesday 
night at St. lignatius’ Church, ,New 
York, and will continue his series of 
noon-day meditations on Thursdays at 
Trinity Church, New York. Dr. Gavin 
will preach the three-hour Good Friday 
sermon at Grace Church, Newark. 

' The Rey. Dr. Donald F. Forrester, 
assistant professor of New Testament, 
will preach at the House of Prayer, 
Newark, on Sunday, March 17; at Caro- 
line Church, Setauket, LongIsland, Sun- 
day, March 24; at the Church of the 
Holy Communion, New York, Wednes- 
day, April 10; and at Christ Church, 
New Brighton, Staten Island, Sunday, 
April 14. He will preach the three- 
hour Good Friday sermon at Trinity 
Church, Newport, R. I. 

The Rev. 
Chaplain, will preach Wednesday eve- 
ning, March 13, at the Chapel of the 
Atonement, the Bronx; on Wednesday 
woof Holy Week at Trinity Church, Os- 
‘sining, New York, and will deliver the 
three-hour Good Friday sermon at the 
Church of the Incarnation, New York. 

The Rev. Dr. Edward R. Hardy, Jr., 
instructor and tutor, will speak Tues- 
day evenings at the annual series of 
union services for Binghamton, New 
York, churches at Trinity Church, that 
city. He will conduct a Church His- 


Frederic C. Lauderburn,, 
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tory course Wednesday evenings for the 
Church Club of New York; and will 
address the men’s club of St. Mary’s 
Church, Keyport, N. J., on Wednesday 
evenings, March 13 and April 10. He 
will also preach at Trinity Church, Os- 
sining, on Wednesday evening, March 
27; at All Saints’ Church, Brooklyn, 
on Maundy Thursday, and will preach 
the three-hour Good Friday sermon at 
St. Andrew’s Church, Astoria, Long Is- 
land. 

The Rev. Theodore P. Ferris, tutor, 
will deliver a series on the subject, ““Re- 
discovering the Riches of Christianity,” 
on Wednesday evenings at St. Mary’s 
Church, Castleton, Staten Island, and 
will preach the three-hour Good Friday 
sermon at the same church. Mr. Fer- 
ris will be assisted in the series by 
the Rev. Jonathan G. Sherman, tutor, 
who will give some of the addresses, 
Mr. Ferris will also speak Wednesday 
evening, March 13, at the Chapel of the 
Atonement, the Bronx; at Trinity 
Church, Ossining; and will be noon-day 
speaker at the Church of the Incarna- 
tion, New York, April 15-18. He will 
also address a union service of West- 
port, Conn., churches at Holy Trinity 
Memorial Church, that town, on Fri- 
day, March 22, and will speak at St. 
Peter’s Church, Portchester, New York, 
on Wednesday, March 27. 

——- —0 
ATLANTA. 
Rt. Rev. H. J. Mikell, D. D., Bishop. 


Auxiliary Holds Annual Corporate Com- 
munion. 

The Woman’s Auxiliary of the dio- 
cese held their annual Diocesan Cor- 
porate Communion in yarious centrally 
located cities, Friday, March 15, at 
10:30 o’clock. The offering taken all 
over the diocese will be sent the Prov- 
ince to be used for the splendid work 
being done by the Rey. Robert Fletcher 
among the Deaf-Mutes. 

In Atlanta the Corporate Communion 
was held at St. Luke’s Church, Bishop 
H. J. Mikell celebrant. Following this 
the Bishop gave the first of his Bible 
Study classes for the women of the city. 
These will continue through Lent, with 
the exception of Good Friday morning. 


Bishop H. J. Mikell conducted the 
Lenten Services in Jacksonville, Flor- 
ida, beginning with Ash Wednesday and 
continuing through Friday, March 8. 


The Rt. Rev. Julius T. Atwood, D. D., 
retired Bishop of Arizona, is the guest 
of his son and daughter, Mr. and Mrs. 
Stephen B. Ives, in Atlanta, Ga. Last 
Sunday Bishop Atwood preached at the 
Cathedral of St. Philip and he will 
preach this Sunday at the Church of 
Our Saviour, as the guest of Canon 
Was. LLlurner: 


A. B. Gray. 
——___ —_—_ 9 —_—_____.__ 
FENNSYLVANIA 
Rt, Rev. Francis M. Taitt, S. T. D., Bishop. 


——————_0-—_——_- 
The Retreat Is Stopped, The Advance 
Will Follow. 

Clergy and communicants of this dio- 
cese have been considerably heartened 
by an official nation-wide announcement 
that threats of further cuts in the mis- 
sionary work of the General Church in 
its various domestic and foreign fields 
during 1925 have been averted. 

: News of this more hopeful outlook 
is being presented this week to the 
229 congregations of the Church in the 
diocese in a Message issued by Bishop 
Taitt. The Bishops Message includes 
a report from the Presiding Bishop of 
the Church, the Rt. Rev. James De Wolf 
Perry, and the President of 
tional Council, the Rt. Rev, Philip Cook, 
that the 1935 Budget for maintenance 
has been balanced on the basis of the 
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Emergency Schedule of $2,313,115 pre- 
pared by the General Convention at its 
Triennial Meeting in Atlantie City last 
fall. 

“What seemed impossible a_ short 
time ago has been accomplished,” the 
report states. ‘“‘A threatened deficit 
of a large amount has been turned into 
small balance on the right side through 
the loyal and generous response from 
friends of the missionary work of the 
Church. Instead of struggling with a 
deficit, allocating another cut, and hur- 
riedly planning a supplementary ap- 
peal, the members of the National Coun- 
cil are able to give their attention to 
the work itself, and to enter upon the 
constructive task of directing the 
Church’s activities. 

“The important work of restoration 
still lies ahead. The Council recognized 
the fact that the Hmergency Schedule 
is the least that should be done. But 
it marks a turning point from which 
the Church can go forward. The re- 
treat is stopped and the advance will 
follow. It is the desire of the Council 
to share this encouraging news with 
the whole Church. The officers make 
this announcement with the joy of 
those who bring glad tidings.” 

At the last General Convention the 
National Council presented a budget 
for $2,700,000 for maintenance of the 
missionary work in 1935, but reports 
from various dioceses necessitated the 
revision of this budget, and the Hmer- 
gency Budget of $2,313,115 was 
adopted. This meant that the National 
Council was compelled to make heavy 
cuts im many misionary fields and to 
reduce its staff at the national head- 
quarters in New York. The Emergency 
Schedule was allowed to stand, pend- 
ing final reports from the dioceses and 
missionary districts of pledges for 1935, 
and with the understanding that if this 
budget was not balanced, further re-~ 
ductions and cuts would have to be 
made. The report just received makes 
these threatened further cuts unneces- 
sary. 


Dr. Edgar A. Singer, Jr., Seibert Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy, at the University 
of Pennsylvania, addressed the Clerical 
Brotherhood of the diocese on March 
11, in the Church House. Dr. Singer’s 
subject was ‘“‘A Possible Science of Re- 
ligion.’’ 

S. H. Warnock. 


———————_o—___—_- 

: LONG ISLAND. 

Rt. Rev. E. M. Stires, D. D., Bishop. 
Rt. Rev. J. I. B. Larned, Suffragan. 
Rt. Rev. F. W. Creighton, S. T. D., Suf- 
fragan, 

—__———0 
Seventeenth Annual St. Andrew 
Brotherhood Communion. 

The attendance of men and boys of 
this diocese at the seventeenth annual 
Washington’s Birthday Communion and 
Breakfast, under the auspices of the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew, this year 
surpassed even the remarkable records 
that have been made in the past. Care- 
ful records of attendance indicate that 
seventeen hundred and ten persons were 
present. 

In Brooklyn, the Holy Communion 
was celebrated in the Church of the 
Holy Trinity and in St. Ann’s, since no 
one church could accommodate the 
numbers that were expected. At Holy 
Trinity, Bishop Stires was celebrant; 
at St. Ann’s the rector, the Rev. Sam- 
uel M. Dorrance. Other clergy assist- 
ing in the two churches were the Rev. 
Messrs. Melish, Cummings, Kings, Kne- 
bel. Pierce, Titus. Woon, C. M. Wil- 
son, Kinsolving, Young, Bessig, Dun- 
bar and Loope. The communicants, 


-carefully counted, were 996 at,» Holys; — 


Trinity, and 440 at St. Ann’s. A high 
degree of reverence was attain 
through the work of thirty-four ~ 
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trained ushers. During the actual ad- 
ministration several hymns were quietly 
sung by the congregation. The service 
began promptly at eight, and was ended 
Bt 920.5% 

At the St. George Hotel, 1,196 were 
seated for breakfast in the ball room, 
and 243 in the balcony—1,439 in all. 
Arrangements were perfect, and there 
was no delay. Breakfast was served at 
9:30, and the meeting began at 10:20. 
After the national hymn and “Onward 
Christian Soldiers,’’ Mayor LaGuardia 
made a fine address on George Wash- 
ington, and Bishop Stires appealed most 
effectively for the ‘“‘Forward Move- 
ment.’’ Honor was paid to Mr. James 
McCreery, of St. Philip’s Parish, Dyker 
Heights, who has been an active mem- 
ber of the Brotherhood for more than 
fifty years; and a tribute of memory 
was given to Mr. Frank L. Sniffen of the 
Church of the Messiah and to the Hon. 
Charles F. G. 'Wahle, of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, who died during the year. 

At St. Peter’s, Bay Shore, 150 men 
and boys attended the Holy Commun- 
ion, celebrated by Bishop Larned, at 
which the rector of the parish, the Rev. 
Wm. R. Watson, and the Rev. Messrs. 
Goodwin and Otto asisted. At the 
breakfast following, Mr. Frank Gulden 
presided, and Mr. Raymond Knoeppel 
of St. Edmund’s in the Bronx made an 
address on George Washington. Bishop 
Larned also spoke, emphasizing the re- 
ligious elements in Washington’s char- 
acter. 

At St. John’s, Southampton, Bishop 
Creighton celebrated, and was assisted 
by the rector, the Rev. Samuel C. Fish, 
and by the Rev. Messrs. Grainger, Hol- 
combe, MacLean, Cumpston and Covell. 
Bishop Creighton was the speaker at 
breakfast following. 

C. H. Webb. 
to) 


MINNESOTA. 
O-— 


A Woman’s Auxiliary Press Chairman 
Wins First Prize For a News Story. 
The Minnesota diocesan publicity di- 

rector, Miss Gwendolyn G. Thomas, 
walked away with the first prize offered 
by the Minneapolis Tribune for a news 
story on one session of a conference 
ealled by that paper for press women 
of the state. 

Miss Thomas attended the con- 

ference as press chairman for the 

Woman’s Auxiliary. At the last pos- 

sible moment she decided it was her 

duty to submit a story for the contest. 

Some 500 stories were entered, and 

Miss Thomas, wise to ways of newspa- 

pers, soon concluded that she had not 

won, because the paper had not asked 
her for a picture. On the day the win- 
ner was to be announced she opened 
the paper to be confronted with her 
own name as winner ‘‘and a terrible 
picture they had dug out of their files.’’ 


O——_—_ 
ALABAMA. 
Rt. Rev, W. G. McDowell, D. D., Bishop. 
OO 
The Forward Movement: Earnestness 
of Speaker Contagious. 

The Forward Movement, in the Dio- 
cese of Alabama, got off on the right 
foot, when the Rt. Rev. James M. 
Maxon, D. D., Bishop Coadjutor of Ten- 
nessee, gave a thorough presentation 
of it at a conference of clergy and lay- 
men, held in Selma, February 19-21. 
Those attending the conference were 
guests of St. Paul’s Church, of which 
the Rev. E. W. Gamble is rector. They 
were entertained with true Southern 
hospitality. 

All were delighted with Bishop Max- 
on’s thoughtful and attractive presen- 
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speaker was contagious and it is safe to 
predict that before the conclusion of 
Lent churchmen in Alabama will more 
perfectly understand the implications 
of their discipleship, and be prepared 
to take the next step in the Forward 
Movement of the Church. So forcible 
was the speaker that the Rev. J. J. D. 
Hall, affectionately known as ‘Daddy 
Hall,’’ of Wall Stret, New York, was 
soon impelled to utter a_ fervent 
“Amen.’’ To which Bishop Maxon re- 
plied, “‘That is fine, Brother. When- 
ever I hear an Amen I am encouraged 
to talk ten minutes longer.’’ Still no 
one undertook to suppress Daddy Hall. 
G. W. Ribble. 
ppt Gatea tl 
GEORGIA. 

Rt. Rev. F. F. Reese. D. D., Bishop 

pe 2 ae ee 
Tablet Dedicated. 

Bishop Reese held services in Faith 
Chapel, Jekyll Island, on Quinquages- 
ima Sunday and dedicated a tablet in 
memory of Walter Jennings. Mr. Jen- 
nings, a member of the Jekyll Island 
Club, was always deeply interested in 
Faith Chapel. 


The Rev. C. C. J. Carpenter, rector 
of St. John’s Church, Savannah, held 
a week’s mission in St. James’ Church, 
Leesburg, Fla., beginning February 10. 
The Rev. Ambler Blackford is rector of 
St. James’ Church. 


The Rev.-John Lantry Williams, rec- 
tor of St. Andrew’s Parish, Astoria, 
Long Island, New York, was the cele- 
brant at the early service and preached 
at the 11:30 service at St. Paul’s 
Church, Savannah, on Sexagesima Sun- 
day. While in the city he was the 
guest of the Rev. George Ferguson, 
priest-in-charge of St. Paul’s Church. 


The lectures on Character Education 
by Dr. Adelaide T. Case of Columbia 
University, New York, were splendidly 
attended by leaders of religious, edu- 
cation and social service groups. Dr. 
Case came to Savanah under the auspi- 
ces of St. John’s Church School and the 
Diocesan Department of Religious Edu- 
cation. 

Julia St. Clair Moore. 
--= = () —— —— 
PITTSBURGH. 

Rt. Rev. Alexander Mann, D. D., Bishop, 
—_—_—  —_o—_ ——_ 
“Accountability.” 

Before a very large congregation on 
Sunday, March 3, the Rey. Dr. Wil- 
liam Porkess preached a special sermon, 
under the title of, ‘‘Accountability,’’ 
marking his sixteenth anniversary as 
rector of St. Stephen’s Church, Wilkins- 
burg, Pa. He stated that in his college 
days the word most emphasized was 
ability. In his experiences, when hold- 
ing a commercial position, following 
graduation, ability was also given prom- 
inence. And still later as a teacher in 
one of America’s large colleges, this 
same word—ability—was supreme. 
But, finally, through the ministry, he 
had undergone quite an awakening. 
Ability had been dethroned by the pre- 
fix account, and thus the outstanding 
word was now accountability. Ability 
exalts man, but accountability en- 
thrones God. St. Stephen’s Church was 
organized in 1882, and has grown so 
rapidly as to become the second largest 
parish in the Diocese of Pittsburgh. The 
erecting of a new choir room, parish 
house, and rectory—all of stone, and 
encircling the beautiful stone church, 
present one of the most imposing and 
complete church plants to be seen any- 
where. During Dr. Porkess’ rector- 


tation} which was not without moments: ship, five young men have zone out 
of rare humor. 
moment. 


There was not a dull 


The earnestness of the 


from the parish into the ministry. It 
is now regarded as one of the outstand- 
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ing missionary parishes in the country, 
consistently giving, through a period 
of sixteen years, 25 per cent of its sys- 
tematic pledges to the budget to mis- 
sions. Another striking characteristi¢ 
is the emphasis placed on religious 
education, the rector making it a point 
of being present himself in the school 
every Sunday. There is now also a 
most flourishing young people’s organi- 
zation, meeting each Sunday, immedi- 
ately before the Service of Evening 
Prayer. 


For Lenten Concentration: 
Church’s Policy. 

Every Parishioner worshipping sin- 
cerely and regularly in his own church. 

Every Parishioner practicing daily 
the art of prayer. 

Every Parishioner being a mission- 
ary to the non-Church-goer, by ear- 
nestly extending the invitation ta wor- 
ship. 

Every Parishioner reading frequently 
the Bible, Prayer Book, Hymnal and 
Church Weekly. 

Every Parishioner giving systemati- 
cally to the Church’s budget, and ace 
cording to a stand that calls for faith 

Every Parishioner subordinating so- 
cial activity and indulgence in pleas- 
ure to the superior claim of spiritual} 
expression, 

Every Parishioner speechless in erit- 
icism and pessimism, and eager in voic- 
ing appreciation. 

Every Parishioner enthusiastie for 
cooperation and decidedly disinterested 
in individualism. 


Our Parish 


William Porkegs. 
ere oh 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Rt. Rev. Henry K. Sherrill, D. D., Bishop 

Rt. Rev. S. G, Babcock, D. D., Suffragan 
Bishop 
0 
Bishop Hobson Addresses Clericus on 
the Forward Movement. 

The Rt. Rev. Henry Wise Hobson, 
D. D., Chairman of the Forward Move- 
ment, conducted an all-day conference 
with the clergy of the Diocese of Mas- 
sachusetts on Monday, February 25. 
The day began with a service of devo- 
tion, followed by lunch, and an open 
forum meeting conducted by Bishop 
Hobson in the afternoon. 

He spoke of the activities of the 
the same time as the diocesan-wide 
Commission in studying and apprais- 
ing the possibilities of a Forward Move- 
ment in the Hpiscopal Church. The 
task is to reinvigorate the life of the 
entire Church, which he felt would be 
a large assignment. Bishop Hobson 
said the Movement was born out of the 
agony and despair of multitudes of 
Church people, who are gravely con- 
cerned about the Church, and through 
the General Convention gave an ex- 
pression to their hope that a new move- 
ment might be undertaken. Every- 
where there has been a casualness about 
the Christian life and a noticeable lack 
of radiant and triumphant living, a 
lack of unity of vision and purpose. 
People want something to be done 
about this apathetic condition, and in 
response to this feeling members of the 
Commission felt that they could not 
fail to take action. 

The forum period brought to the sur- 
face many suggestions, such as a more 
definite requirement for Church mem- 
bership, a more thorough-going prepa- 
ration for Confirmation, and a revival 
of the Church’s ministry of preaching. 
An appeal was also made for concrete 
social objectives to be included in the 
Forward Movement program, and many 
felt that the root cause of our. present 
condition could be traced to the fail- 
ure of Church people to share not only 
their spiritual privileges, but their ma- 

(Continued on page 22.) 
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FAMILY DEPARTMENT 


MARCH. 
3. Quinquagesima. 
6. ASh Wednosday. 
10. First Sunday in Lent. 
13. Ember Day. (Wednesday.) 
15. Ember Day. (Friday.) 
16. Ember Day. (Saturday.) 
17. Second Sunday in Lent. 
24. Third Sunday in Lent. 
25. Monday. The Annunciation. 
31. Fourth Sunday in Lent. 

* * * 

COLLECT FOR THE SECOND SNDAY IN 

LENT. 

Almighty God, who seest that we have 
mo power of ourselves to help ourselves; 
keep us both outwardly in our bodies, and 
inwardly in our souls; that we may be 
defended from all adversities which may 


happen to the body, and from all evil 
thoughts which may assault and hurt the 
soul; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 
* * * 
For the Southern Churchman. 

OUR MASTER. 

Gertrude Hawes, 
How often He was troubled, and some- 


times He was tried; 
And yet He never faltered, 
to harm Him vied; 
He trusted so implicitly His Father as His 
Guide! 


though men 


How ofttimes He was weary, and some- 
times He was sad! 


And yet He lived for others, He made so 
many glad; 
"Twas not through wealth or riches, but 


through the Love He had. 


And then there came Gethsemane; oh! 
agony! ‘twas there— 

One great prelude to Calvary—our sins, 
thé Cross He bare; 

Then pierced with nails, and sword, and 


thorns the form and brow so fair! 


His soul was wrung; and tortured His 
. body unto death; 
Oh perfect Love! forgiveness came linked 
with His final breath! 
And greater still the triumph, 
over death! 
* * * 
What We Live By. 
The tumult and the shouting dies, 
the captains and the kings depart, but 
still remain the staple work and duty 
of our human world. Church assem- 
blies and conventions, college com- 
mencements, exciting events in the po- 
litical world, cosmic eruptions of, storm 
and flood and earthquake, all these 
disturb and distract our life, but these 
soon pass and our life relapses into the 
quiet, steady ongoing of our daily rou- 
tine. The everyday round of work in 
the home and school, office and factory 
and field, the rearing of children, and 
the ever pressing problem of our daily 
bread, Sunday school and church, these 
must be attended to, for these are the 
vital things by which we live. Often 
they seem to us but dull and stupid 
drudgery, but yet we must keep at 
them or life would fall to a low level 
and perish. Life cannot. be sustained 
on the’ heights of excitement, for this 
would wear out our very nerves and 
satiate the soul. We must learn to 
Jive on plain bread and not always 
crave pound cake, to find in the com- 
mon work of life the means of its per- 
petual enrichment and unfading joy. 
The secret of a happy life lies in this 
ability to transmute our common life 
into higher vision and transfigure the 
common road with light from beyond 
the immediate horizon. This radiation 


His victory 


of our work is achieved by some souls 
in a high degree, but it contains possi- 
bilities for us all. We read in the Life 
and Letters of Tchaikowsky that ‘‘He 
found that inspiration for composition 
often failed him wholly. For weeks 
at a time he could force out nothing 
that he valued. Yet if he waited pa- 
tiently or impatiently for the inspira- 
tion, it did not come, for the Kingdom 
of Heaven and the inspirations of ge- 
nius come not with observation. He 
found that he must go to his desk each 
day and do something, the best he could 
do, to get out some music. Then, in 
time, and quite unexpectedly, rich musi- 
cal ideas would come pouring into his 
head, faster than he could write them 
down. They were the unconscious rad- 
jations of his uninspired daily toil.” 
The minister often has this experience 
as he tries to pound out his weekly 
sermon with many a discouragement, 
until his patience and perseverance are 
rewarded by an unexpected and myste- 
rious inrush of ideas that sweeps him 
off on its wave to an uplifting mes- 
sage. 

This experience is not confined to 
people of genius or to any one calling, 
but is a possibility in some degree to 
us all. It may grow into a habit and 
mood of steady irradiation that illum- 
ines all our days and work and becomes 
a “heavenly vision.’’—Presbyterian 
Banner. 

* * * 
A Dramatic Puritan Preacher. 

All the stories or legends about Row- 
land Hill or Spurgeon are surpassed by 
an account, sent by our good friend 
the Rev. Dr. Harold Smith, of a sermon 
on the subject of the neglect of Bible 
study, by John Rogers, Lecturer at Ded- 
ham, near Colchester, who died in 1636. 
He quotes Stowe as follows: ‘‘Thomas 
Goodwin, afterwards President of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, used to tell that 
when a student at Cambridge he rode 
over to Dedham on the lecture day, to 
hear Rogers. In his sermon Rogers 
fell into an expostulation with the peo- 
ple, on their neglect of the Bible. He 
personated God to the people, telling 
them: ~Well, I have trusted you 50 
long with my Bible. \You have slighted 
it. It lies in such and such houses coy- 
ered with dust and cobwebs. You care 
not to look into it. Do you use my 
Bible so? Well, you shall have my 
Bible no longer? And he took up the 
Bible from its cushion and seemed as 
if he were going away with it, and car- 
rying it from them. But immediately 
he turned again and personated the 
people to God, fell down on his knees, 
cried, and prayed earnestly: ‘Lord, 
whatsoever Thou dost to us, take not 
Thy Bible from us. Kill our children, 
burn our houses, destroy our goods, 
only spare us Thy Bible. Take not 
away Thy Bible!’ And then he perso- 
nated God again to the people: ‘Say you 
so? Well, I will try you a time longer, 
and here is my Bible for you. I will 
see how you will use it, whether you 
will love it more, whether you will ob- 
serve it more, and live more according 
to it.’ All this overcame the congre- 
gation. The place was a very Bochim, 
a valley of tears, the people generally, 
as it were, deluged with their own 
tears. Goodwin himself, when he was 
to take horse again to be gone, was 
fain to hang a quarter of an hour on 
the neck of his:horse; weeping, before 
he had: power to mount, so strong,an 
impréssion ‘was there inshim, and gen- 
erally upon the people, upon their be- 
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ing thus expostulated with for their 
neglect of the Bible.”’ 
i ee eet 
MEDITATION, 
An hour with Thee, dear Lord, before the 
day 

Hath passed forever on its pilgrim way; 
An hour of meditation, calm and still 
When love its covenants may yet fulfill. 


Oh, happy moment spent alone with Thee, 

Spirit to spirit speaking glad and free; 

Wihere doubt may never cast his dreary 
pall, 

Or vain confusion hush the Master’s call. 


A gracious hour of thankfulness for life 

Safe in the tempest of remorseless strife, 

For fruitful labors in the fields of pain, 

When weary shearts look up and hope 
again. 


A blessed hour, when love surrenders all, 
Content to do Thy will whate’er befall, 
In sweet assurance of the hope fulfilled 
As Thou in heaven eternally hath willed. 
—Selected. 
* * * 
For the Southern Churchman, 
ARMAGEDDONS., 
ime, 
The Combatants. 
Upton H. Gibbs. 

Of the two combatants in the battle 
in the wilderness, the personality of 
the Champion of humanity is readily 
discerned. He is a man like ourselves. 
There is no question about Him. He 
is a man, with all the faculties of a 
man, 

But in respect to His opponents there 
is a difficulty. He is not materialized in 
form. There is no description of his 
appearance. But personality is distinet 
from materiality. God Who is Supreme 
Personality, is ‘‘without body, parts or 
passions,’’ for God is spirit. In men 
personality is objectified in a manner 
clearly perceptible. It is clothed with 
a material body through which it acts 
and reveals itself. Spiritual personali- 
ties must be perceived mentally and 
spiritually. 

The battle in the wilderness was not 
a material one. No material weapons 
were used. The nearest approach. to 
materiality, lay in the suggestive pic- 
tures employed to deceive. But these 
were mentally presented. Even the sug- 
gestion to turn stones into bread, was 
mental in scope, though making a pow- 
erful appeal to the physical nature. The 
tactics employed by the tempter indi- 
cate the working of an acute and alert 
mind. The whole account loses force 
and interest and meaning if it is re- 
garded as merly a conflict with evil 
tendencies of an impersonal character. 
It becomes untypical of human experi- 
ence. For every temptation involves a 
conflict of wills. 

Behold, then, the two combatants and 
watch closely the strategy displayed by 
each. We shall derive much to our 
advantage in so doing, for the accounts 
as preserved and transmitted, ‘‘were 
written for our learning.” 

* * * 
Giving and Spiritual Growth. 


Advance in spiritual life is closely as- 
sociated with the Christian use of 
money. If your money, much or little, 
is allowed to stand between you and 
God, you cannot grow. Exhaling is as 
necessary for health and life as inhal- 
ing. The sacred cause of missions does 
great things for us when it urges us to 
give to the point of self-denial. A 
Christian who holds back and lets oth- 
ers support the work, not only robs 
God, put also his fellow-Christians— 
of fellowship in obeying God, 

We sometimes may wish that the 
calls for giving were fewer. 
might be the poorer if we gave less, 


igh 


Yetwe 
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A lawyer asked a friend: ‘‘How can I 
get rid of so many appeals for help?’’ 
“Simply refuse to give,’ was the an- 


swer. ‘“‘They will then soon get fewer 
and will later cease altogether.” ‘‘But,”’ 
he mused, ‘‘what would be the effect 
upon me? My soul would get smaller 
as my bank balance got bigger—soul 
small, bank balance big; no, I will go 
on giving.” 

No vice is more destructive to Chris- 
tian character than greed. When Chris- 
tianity touches the pocket it becomes 
practical. The attempt to impose taxa- 
tion without representation has in Eng- 
land and America aroused great indig- 
nation from time to time, and is in 
both countries unconstitutional. But 
it is the reverse question that needs to 
arouse indignation in most churches 
—that of representation without ‘‘taxa- 
tion’’—-without giving of any kind—on 
the part of non-participants in support- 
ing God’s work.—A. S. Wilson. Auk- 
land, N. Z., in ‘“Faith’s Fight.” 

* * * 


HE WHOM A DREAM HATH POSSESSED. 


He whom a dream hath possessed know- 
eth no more of doubting 

For mist and the blowing of winds and 

the mouthing of words he scorns, 
No sinuous speech and smooth he hears, 
but a knightly shouting. 
He whom a dream hath possessed treads 
the impalpable marches. 
And rides God’s battlefield in a flashing 
and golden car. 
—Sharman O’Sheal. 
* * * 
Through Christ Alone. 

All Christians recognize and readily 
acknowledge that it was not through 
merit of their own, or by any personal 
effort that they were enabled to pass 
from death to life, from condemnation 
to assured salvation, but only by an act 
of faith that appropriated Him as their 
personal Saviour. So in the matter of 
the conquest of sin, it is not brought 
about by our own struggles and good 
resolutions, by. the discontinuance of 
this habit or the abandonment of that, 
but by taking Christ as the Deliverer, 
the Keeper, who alone can “break the 
power of canceled sin, and set the pris- 
oner free,’ and give victory all along 
the line, . 

Faith stands for ‘Forsaking All, I 
Take Him.’’—Canon F. J. Horsefield, in 
the Keswick Calendar. 


* * * 


Tough Luck. 

A favorite alibi today is hard luck. 
There are’ thousands of young men 
who believe that the advance of oth- 
ers is nothing else but what they call 
a streak of good luck, and their own 
failure is due to tough luck. 

Anything at all in this idea of chance 
or luck? It would be foolish to say 
that there is no such thing as luck, 
using the word in its common adapta- 
tion. There are incalculable things, 
apart from our ability and outside of 
the range of our will, which operate in 
our favor or against us. 

There is nothing more easy, however, 
than to exaggerate the extent and im- 
portance of luck. I would asign luck 
about ten per cent of responsibility. 
The other ninety per cent belongs to 
the man himself. ‘The man who is 
waiting for a stroke of good luck will 
probably wait until he has a stroke of 
paralysis.”’ 

And the man who complains that he 
has had no opportunity would not see 
a chance anywhere. The men who win 
do not wait for chances. They make 
them, and often out of very ordinary 
material. We are the architects of our 
own lives. ‘‘The fault is not in our 
stars, but in ourselves, that we are 
underlings.’’ 
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Christ bids us come to Him that we 
may be born again. That is what we 
need. We need a new heart and a 
new beginning. And when, through re- 
pentance of sin and trust in Him, we 
are born from above, we are given not 
only a new heart and a fresh start, 
we are given a new heredity which is 
more than a match for the old. God 
becomes our Father in a new sense. 
“Now are we the sons of God and it 
doth not yet appear what we shall be.”’ 
And we have a new environment, for 
this is the promise that has been given. 
“T will never leave thee nor forsake 
thee,” and ‘‘Lo, I am with you alway, 
even unto the end.’’ And the bad luck 
is ruled out, for ‘‘all things work to- 
gether for good to them that love God.”’ 

“Follow me,’’ the voice of love and 
power is saying, ‘‘and I will make you 
a conqueror over life and more than a 
conqueror.’’—Christian Index. 

* * * 


For the Southern Churchman. 
“UNLESS.” 


Maude Forrest Mumma, 
“Unless” we get rain the crops will die, 
The grain would cease to thrive, 
And though the farmers work and work, 
How vainly do they strive! 
No matter what they plan to do, 
No matter what they sow, 
Unless the welcome showers come 
The seeds will never grow. 
The sweet green would soon be 
dead, 
The cattle left to pine, 
The city’s milk would soon be spent 
Without the Hand Divine; 
The trees upon a thousand hills 
Would soon no moisture hold, 
And this wide earth on which we dwell 
Would soon be growing old. 


STrass 


I never realized before 
The meaning of that word 
“Unless’—the destiny of a world 
Lies hidden and unheard; 


“The touch of an Eternal Hand 


Is needed here below, 

If hungry mouths are to be fed 

And human hearts to glow! 

* * * 
Submitting to the Physician, 

My soul, whatever thy disease may 
be this great Physician can heal thee. 
If He be God there can be no limit to 
His power None shall restrain 
the healing virtue which proceeds from 
Jesus our Lord. Legions of devils have 
been made to own the power of the 
beloved Physician, and never once has 
He been baffled. All His patients have 
been cured in the past, and shall be in 
the future, and thou shalt be one among 
them, my friend, if thou wilt but rest 
thyself in Him.—C. H. Spurgeon. 

* * * 


Dogs in Churches. 


According to a ruling of the Chan- 
cellor of the Norwich Dioceses, dogs 
may go to church. This decision was 
made when an applicant brought a dog 
with him to the Consistory Court held 
in Norwich Cathedral. 

The Chancellor, after remarking that 
Mr. Justice Hawkins used to take his 
dog into court with him, turned to the 
owner of the dog, which was crouch- 
ing upon his knee, and said, “Do not 
try to hide him. There is good prece- 
dent for having a dog in court and in 
ehurch.”’ 

The incident brings to mind a mis- 
cellany of references to the old custom 
of taking dogs to church. It seems to 
have been a common practice in former 
days,’ and ancient church records and 
accounts contain some quaint entries 
regarding them. Some churches, for 
instance, had dog-doors cut in the main 
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doors so that dogs could pass out and 
in when the latter were closed during 
service time, 

Dog-tongs were in frequent use, ap- 
parently to eject troublesome dogs, and 
it was one of the duties of the verger 
in some parishes to keep dogs out of 
the church. In the West Riding vil- 
lages, in ‘Yorkshire, between sixty and 
seventy years ago, the verger was often 
known as the ‘“‘dogknopper,’”’ while in 
several old church account books the 
payment of money ‘“‘for keeping ye dogs 
out of church” is recorded. The quota- 
tion is made from a seventeenth cen- 
tury entry in the books of Pancrasweek 
Church, in North Devon. 

There is even a fourteenth century 
church where the rails separating the 
chancel from the nave are set so close 
together as to leave little space between, 
and this is said to have been a device 
of Archbishop Laud to pervent the ca- 
nine part of the congregation from pen- 
etrating into the sanctuary during the 
sacrament. 

Even today, in Scotland and the Bor- 
der counties, the custom has not yet 
died out. There are many anecdotes 
told of the Highland sheep-dogs.which 
form a regular part of the congréega- 
tion in the village kirks. They are the 
constant companions of their masters, 
the shepherds, and accompany them 
even into the pews. The Cheviot shep- 
herds, for instance, order their collies 
“to clap down’ and the dogs go to 
sleep. ‘And now .”’ has an elec- 
trical effect on them—the long enforced 
rest is over. The minister has to de- 
vise many a means of keeping the dogs, 
in ignorance of the approaching end. 
of the service, in order to finish im 
due decorum. 


Dean Ramsey, in his ‘‘Reminiscences: 
of Scottish Life and Character,’ wrote 
of the same custom among the shep- 
herds of Sutherland. There were, he 
said, aS many dogs as people in the 
churches, and they sat out the Gaelic 
service with commendable patience un- 
til the last psalm, and then they-began 
to stretch and prepare to depart. One 
congregation, he added, found a way 
to hoodwink the sagacious dogs. They 
sat during the blessing, and so obtained 
quiet and order until the end. 

A story which may not be as “tall’” 
as it sounds at first, is told by a north— 
countryman. On the Scottish border a 
number of Presbyterian shepherds had. 
come to a Church of England service 
for a special sermon. At the end of 
the. sermon .the ‘‘Presbyterian”’ dogs. 
got up ready.to walk out; the ‘‘Church: 
of England” dogs waited for the bless- 
ing. Dogs as intelligent as sheep-dogs. 
might easily have adapted themselves 
to custom, even to the details of the 
church service. 

The character of the sheep-dog, of 
course, makes him a more suitable 
churchgoer than most others—he is 
obedient, not quarrelsome, quiet and 
content to rest during this interlude in 
his hard-working week. He does not 
abuse his privilege, and is so integral 
a part of the population of the sheep 
country villages of the North, and so 
inseparable from his master, that his 
presence seems to be normal and right. 

Yet, in former days, when the cus- 
tom was perhaps universal in England 
also, the presence of dogs in church, 
seems to have been more than @ slight 
nuisance. The heterogeneous charac-. 
ter of the dog-population of the English, 
village must have made their church-. 
going a lively and unruly proceeding, 
—The Animals Advocate. 

* * * 

Try to look through your sorrows 
and defeats rather than looking at 
them, 


FOR THE 


A HAPPY FAMILY. 
What makes a happy family? 

Listen and I will tell. 

It’s not your house. It’s not your clothes, 

Nor the car you like so well. 

Not trips you take nor the radio, 

Nor money you have to spend. 

It’s something better than all of these, 

Something that will not end. 

It’s the love of Dad who works so hard 

To get the things you need. 

It’s Mother, loving and helping you 

By every kindly deed. 

It’s Brother’s love and Sister's love, 

And your love for each one, 

That makes the joy and happiness, 

When every day is done. 

—Storytime. 
* * * 

For the Southern Churchman. 
THOSE RECTORY CHILDREN. 
Chapter XI. 

M. L. G. 

The week that followed seemed to 
Winnie more like a month. The nights 
were icy cold, and David and Uncle 
Danger were kept busy bringing in 
wood and keeping fires going. Mrs. 
Innis kept to her room most of the 
time, her stove glowing red, night and 

' day. The little kettle was kept sing- 
ing and the hot-water bottle filled. Win- 
mie, dressed for school, knocked tim- 


idly on her door each morning, and, 
zafter a day or two, the answer was 
about the same. 

' “Open the door just a crack, my 


child. Slip in--don’t 
air. How did I sleep? Well, only tol- 
erably, I’m sorry to say. I had to get 
up to put wood on the stove and refill 
“my bottle. I am very sensitive to cold. 
«ear child; my nature has been a deli- 
wate one from infancy.” 

Shall Cindy bring your 
Mrs: Innis?” 

“In ten minutes. precisely. An 
orange and oatmeal first, and five min- 
utes later the rolls and egg. I must 
keep up my strength; I know your dear 
Mother depends on me to take her place 
among her little brood. And tell Cindy 
cocoa, I feel too nervous for tea. And 
remind her of my milk and soda crack- 
ers precisely at twelve.” 

On the first Friday afternoon David 
and Winnie came across the fields from 
school. The wind whipped at their 
heels, and blew Winnie’s curls into her 
eyes. They could not help but run. 

“We'll have a real letter from Mother 
when we get home, I hope,” said Da- 
vid. 

“But, David, I hardly want to know 
what the doctors said. It may not be 
good a bit.” 

“T like knowing anything better than 


bring the cold 


breakfast, 


wondering. It can’t make Claire worse 
for us to know,” said matter-of-fact 
David. 


“But I like to think it’s maybe all a 
mistake, she only needed rest or some- 
thing.”’ 

- “No, Winnie, it isn’t a mistake,’’ Da- 
vid answered so gravely that all Win- 
nie’s fears came crowding back. 

“Tf Mother were only here!’’ she 
sighed, brushing away curls and tears 
together: ‘David, Mrs. Innis is a real 
sort of a trial to me.” 

“She isn’t cross, Win, is she?’’ 

“No, not a bit, but she’s so anxious 
about herself, and Aunt Cindy does get 
bothered at the extra things to make, 
and the different ways.”’ 

“Well, you know Aunt Cindy’s just 
talking, she doesn’t mean it to trouble 
you.” 

‘““And, David, she keeps her room so 
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‘rested poorly’— 


hot, and she says she 
how can she rest well in a room like— 
lixe a pudding bag!”’ 


“Well, it won’t be long, Winnie, and 
some day it will just seem funny and 
interesting to remember. She was kind 
when Kent cut his hand yesterday.” 

“Yes, I know—but her bandage 
wouldn’t stay on; I had to do it over as 
soon as she went back in her room. I 
don’t mean to be cross—”’ and suddenly 
Winnie gave a little chuckle of merri- 
ment. “I see it will seem funny some 
day—it did yesterday when she put on 
Phil’s coat and buttoned it in the back; 
Phil was so interested he wouldn’t tell 
her different, and then he told me he 
didn’t know whether to go the way his 
coat or his feet told him.”’ 

The children finished their walk in 
laughter, and were met by a dirty and 
sticky pair of small boys waving an en- 


velope. 
“Mrs. Innis says dis fum yo’ dear 
Mother,’’ cried Kent happily. 


“T bet she’ll say she’s comin’ home!”’ 
Philip added. 

“No, honey, we couldn’t expect that. 
Oh, but you’ve gotten it sticky!’’ 

“Kent upsettled the ’lasses jug,’’ ex- 
plained Philip, ‘‘so it was in the waiter 
and it was a lake. So dis felled in— 
so it was a boat.’’ 

“We wiped it off,’’ 
fully. 

“Well, it’s a good envelope,” Da- 
vid drew out the letter and dropped 
the faithful envelope into the fire. *‘Not 
much got through. Shall I read it 
aloud, Win?’’ 

“Look at the end, David’’—-Winnie’s 
throat was dry. 

“Here’s a message from Claire at the 
end—'Tell David please to keep’ Noe. 
happy for me, and tell Winnie to re- 
member our secret, and tell Phil and 
Kent we went through a dark tunnel 
on the train; it was like a short night, 
and smoky, and when it was day again 
we were right in the station’.”’ 

“Well, she didn’t die in the letter!” 
cried Winnie, laughing and erying to- 
gether. 

“Now here it is from the beginning. 
Just next to talking with Mother,’’ and 
David read: 


” 


Kent added hope- 


“Precious Children: 

““You had my cards and the little note, 
I hope. We have been so comfortable 
here, and Claire has become quite used 
to. her room, and the nurses. There 
are many corridors, and many small 
rooms opening on them and in every 
room some one ill. But Claire has an 
end room, so the passing of feet does 
not come as far, and she has two win- 
dows instead of one. Kent and Philip 
would enjoy the view from the win- 
dows—mostly rooftops, for we are five 
stories up. They have let me stay every 
night with her, and will so long as she 
needs me, and Father is in and out all 
day. One night she asked me to put 
out her light, and we sat for a while 
in the dark, talking of you all. There 
was Orion from her eastern window, 
and that was homelike. Shen Tai’s pic- 
ture is on the dresser where she can 
see it. Flowers have come, too, from 
friends and cousins here, so the little 
room is very gay. 

“Now I must tell you how she is. 
They have made a thorough study of 
her, examinations and consultations 
every day—and ‘she’s so good and 
plucky about it! They are’ going to 
operate tomorrow—by the time you read 
this it should be over and my little girl 
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back in her room. The great visiting 
surgeon spoke to me himself this morn- 
ing. ‘There’s good chance of a cure, 
Madam,’ he said, “if we find only, as I 
think and if the little lady will be pa- 
tient and still for a long while.’ That 
means a plaster-cast I know—but we 
won’t mind anything that gives our 
Claire back to us, and maybe even well 
and strong. 

“Here is Father almost ready to go 
out, he will add a note and mail this. 
Make things pleasant for Mrs. Innis and 
be—but I know you are!—my good 
children.’’ 

“And this is from Father: 

“Hope you’re all well and hearty. 
Listen well to the Seminary student on 
Sunday, David and Winnie. And, Kent 
and Pihilp, you must keep up your 
spirits and be looking for me with Un- 
cle Danger at the station at the eve- 
ning train next Tuesday. Unless it does 
not go well with Claire, I can make it. 
Kindest regards to good Mrs. Innis.” 

Good Mrs. Innis opened the door in 
time to hear this last. 

“Very kind of your dear Father,” 
she said. ‘I have tried to be conscien- 
tious in guarding the little home. But, 
David, my child’’—she paused and 
looked mild at David through her thick 
spectacles, “I suspect a mouse. I put 
some cakes on the closet shelf just to 
keep up my strength between meals— 
and see here—a distinct nibble!” 

David rose. ‘‘Yes’m, I see. 

a trap right away.” 

“Well, I don’t know—after all, the 
little thing means no harm—’’ 

“No’m—but Mother wouldn’t want 


T’ll set 


you bothered with a mouse.’’ And Da- 
vid started for the kitchen. Mrs. Innis 
subsided into a chair, murmuring. 


“What a very strong character David 
is, Winnie, to be sure!”’ 
* * * 
WHAT IS GOOD? 
“What is the:real good?” 
"I ask in musing mood. 


“Order,” said the law court; 
“Knowledge,” said the school; 

Truth,” said the wise man; 
Pleasure,” said the fool; 

“Love,” said the maiden; 
“Beauty,” said the page; 

“Freedom,” said the dreamer; 
“Home,” said the sage; 

“Fame,” said the soldier; 
“BHquity,” the seer. 

Spake my heart full sadly: 
“The answer is not here.” 


Then within my bosom 
Softly this I heard: 
“Bach heart holds the secret: 
‘Kindness is the word..’” 
—John Boyle O’Reilly. 
* * * 
Bees and Wasps. 

“TI do love honey,’ said Betty, one 
day at tea-time, as she helped herself 
to a large piece of honey-comb. 

“Who does not?” said Arthur, 
sure we all do.”’ 

“Ts it not a shame to take away all 
the bees’ honey after all their trouble 
to get it?” said Myra. 

“Tt is, and it is not,’ said her father. 
“Honey is good for man, both as food 
and medicine, and we give them a good 
substitute.” 

“Here comes a wasp,” cried Arthur, 
as one buzzed in through the open win- 
dow, ‘‘and he likes honey, too,” he con- 
tinued as the wasp settled on the edge 
of the uncovered honey-dish. 

“Of course he does,” said father, “and 
that is why your Uncle Peter lost all 
his bees a few years ago.” 

“Lost his bees! 
bees?” Betty asked eagerly. 

“Yes. ‘You were too young to. - 
member them, so I will tell you fron 
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the beginning. Chase that wasp away 
before he eats all your honey.”’ 

“He might sting me,” said Betty. 

“He won’t. Cover the dish, then 
take it to the open window, and uncover 
it. He will fly out. 

Betty did she was told, and then all 
settled down to hear father’s story. 

“One day your Uncle Peter discoy- 
ered that a swarm of bees were hang- 
ing from one of the trees in his gar- 
den.”’ 

“Did you ever see a swarm of bees, 
father, what is it like?’’ interrupted 
Betty. 

“Don’t be asking questions, Miss In- 
quisitive,’’ said Arthur impatiently. 

“No. Arthur! don’t call her names. 
How would any of us learn anything 
if we were not informed? Yes, Betty,’’ 
he continued, “I have seen a swarm, 
and I will tell you about that first. I 
was staying for a few months in a coun- 
try cottage, when one day I was alarmed 
by a great beating of sticks on tin cans, 
shouting, and all sorts of commotion. 
I looked out of the door, and saw the 
air thick with beers. They—the young 
bees—had left the hive in the garden, 
with their queen, and were waiting 
until she rested to swarm around her. 
The noise was made by the owner of the 
bees to keep them from flying away and 
being lost, for a swarm of bees are val- 
uable. When she rested they all clus- 
tered around her, until they looked like 
a giant bunch of grapes. 

“Now I will tell you about your 
Uncle Peter. When he discovered the 
swarm, he procured a hive as quickly 
as possible and the bees were moved 
into it, they settled down, and made it 
their home. Strange to say, another 
swarm came the same year, and then 
he had two hives of bees, and began to 
look upon himself as a bee-keeper! For 
a number of years all went well. Your 
Uncle became quite skillful in the man- 


agement of the hives, got the honey, . 


and fed the bees through the winter 
months. 

“But one year he was besieged with 
wasps. Kill as many as he could still 
they came. As you know, bees always 
place sentinels before the doors of the 
hives, for they have many foes who 
would enter and destroy their precious 
honey. But this year they were at- 
tacked by hordes of wasps. The poor 
bees put up a good fight and many were 
slain on both sides, but at last the bees 
were defeated, and the wasps took the 
hive.” 

“Oh! what a shame!” cried Myra, 
“and what about the other hive?’’ 

“Well at first your Uncle thought 
the second hive would fare better, as 
the bees were bigger and more war- 
like, and they put more watchers around 
the door of their hive. But it was of 
little use for in the end they too were 
defeated and the wasps had both hives.”’ 

“Oh, dear,’’ cried Arthur, ‘‘could 
nothing be done to drive off the wasps? 
smoked out or something.” 

“Well, your Uncle was unwilling to 
do so, as it meant the killing of the 
bees as well as the wasps, and he did 
not wish to do that.”’ 

“And did the wasps get all the 
honey?’’ asked Betty, breathlessly. 

“No, not all, for when your Uncle 
saw that the bees were defeated, he 
smoked out the wasps, and secured 
the honey. But no more swarms came 
to his garden. Now,” he continued. 
turning with a smile to their mother, 
“T’ll let your mother give you the moral 
of the story.’’ 

“And I in my turn,” she said, ‘‘will 
ask Arthur what he thinks about it.” 

“JT think it is like evil overcoming 
good, mother. Such hordes of enemies 
assailing the little hive, like the hosts 
of evil attacking the soul.” 
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“T believe I would have said the same 
thing, Arthur, but they were. defeated 
—need we be overcome?” 

“No! their guardians were weak like 
themselves, but we may have one with- 
in us Who is strong to deliver.” 

“Yes, but many think they can do 
well without Him. They depend on 
their own strength to keep the evil at 
bay, but when strong temptation comes, 
they fall, and Satan and his hordes take 
possession,’’ 

* * co 
Timmy Tinker’s Gondola. 

Essa was always happy to visit her 
cousin Margaret. Essa lived in a little 
cottage on a cove on the west coast of 
Shetland, but Margaret lived in the 
capital, Lerwick, in one of those stone 
houses built out into the water so that 
the waves lap around three sides of it, 
and if you wish to go out any way ex- 
cept by the front door, you have to 
leave by a window and jump into a 
boat. Of course nobody ever did leave 
that way, but Margaret’s mother had 
known storms in which the waves had 
broken through the dining room win- 
dow and swept the dishes from the 
table. 

But this day the sea was calm and 
sparkling, with a very high tide as there 
often is in the springtime. The air was 
warm and the sky a radiant blue sel- 
dom seen in those foggy islands. The 
little girls thought it great fun to watch 
the waves just a little way beneath the 
window ledge and they promised to be 
careful and not lean out while their 
mothers went to the stores to do some 
shopping. 

“When you look down,” said Essa, ‘it 
makes you feel as if you were in a magic 
house floating out to sea.”’ 

“Yt makes me think of Venice,” said 
Margaret, who was a year older. ‘‘Have 
you studied about Venice in geogra- 
phy?” 

Essa shook her head doubtfully. 

“Then I'll tell you,’’ continued Mar- 
garet. ‘It’s a place where all the 
streets are water. They call them ca- 
nals, and if you want to go to the 
store and get an ice cream cone you 
have to get into a boat to do it.”’ 

“T don’t believe my father would like 
that,’’ said Essa. ‘‘Wouldn’t it be funny 
to go in a boat to tend the sheep or 
cut the peat?” 

“Tt’s different in Venice,’’ explained 
Margaret. ‘‘They go in gondolas, and 
there’s a gondolier who has a big oar, 
and they sing in the moonlight and 
there’s a white dove flying around. See, 
here’s a picture.”’ 

“T think sea-gulls are just as good as 
doves,’’ replied Essa loyally, ‘‘and Ven- 
ice can’t be any prettier than Lerwick 
is today. Oh, Margaret, look! What is 
that coming toward us?’’ 

True enough, only a few yards away, 
a long flat boat was bobbing on the 
waves, and soon it was almost beneath 
the window. 

“T’ll find the old boat-hook,” said 
Margaret, “and then we can reach it 
without leaning out.” 

“Hurry, it’s coming faster,’ called 
Essa after her, but in a moment Mar- 
garet was back, and safely drew out the 
treasure from the sea. It proved to be 
a boat—evidently once the plaything of 
some child in a far-off land—for Shet- 
land children did not have such toys— 
with painted keel and varnished deck 
and a stub of a mast still remaining 
despite its perilous journey. 

“You know,’’ said Hssa, laughing in 
glee, ‘“‘it is shaped like the gondola in 
the picture. Wouldn’t it be fun to put 
some one in it and let it drift to shore?”’ 
.. “Naney might fall out and: get wet,” 
said Margaret, glancing at her doll re- 
posing in the rocking chair. But there’s 
Timmy Tinker,’’ and she produced the 
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jolliest little fellow made from a 
clothes-pin. He had wide-open eyes and 
a merry mouth painted on his round 
head, and he wore a little knitted jacket 
and blue trousers. 

“Just the person for a boat ride,”’ con- 
tinued Margaret, ‘‘and if he falls out 
he knows how to swim. Only he might 
take a notion to float and go off in the 
wrong direction, so I guess I’ll tie him 
hays 

“And couldn’t we have a gondolier?”’ 
asked Hssa. ‘‘He wouldn’t have to be 
dressed up so much.” 

That seemed a sensible proposal, so 
Margaret got another clothes-pin, and 
by the aid of a pencil he was given'a 
countenance, and a few bits of bright 
wool made him a sash. 

“His face looks queer,’ said Essa 
doubtfully, then she added cheerily, “‘I 
suppose they do, anyway, in those coun- 
tries.”’ 

The gondolier, not being encumbered 
with clothing, was able to cling by his 
legs to the mast and as the boat touched 
the waves a tiny breeze waved the ends 
of his cash in a most seaman-like man- 
ner. Both he and Timmy Tinker looked 
very sporting and gallant and well 
worth admiring. 

Evidently gulls thought so too, for a 
pair hovered about inquisitively, then 
one of them alighted on Tommy Tink- 
er’s head. The little girls screamed 
with laughter, but the gull did not mind 
in the least, and they finally had to 
twitch the string to make him fly away. 

Just then they saw their mothers 
coming up the road, and they concluded 
that Timmy Tinker had been quite far 
enough for one day. Besides, they 
were interested to know the contents of 
all those bundles. 

“We'll save the gondola,’’ said Mar- 
garet. ‘“‘I’ll call it Venice and paint a 
Vi ‘on t."5 , 

“And we can make a Viking ship 
out of it if we want to,’’ agreed Hssa, 
“and the V will be just as good. Let’s 
put Timmy Tinker in the -chair beside 
Nancy, so that he can tell her all his 
adventures. 

“Perhaps he’ll say he was in Venice 
and a dove sang on top of the mast,” 
suggested Margaret. 

“And when it’s bedtime perhaps he’ll 
tell her about Noah and the ark,’’ con- 
tinued Hssa. “Be sure to bring him 
to my house when you come, and I hope 
that something just as exciting hap- 
pens the next time that Timmy Tinker 
takes a sail.’’—-May Whiting in Zion’s 
Herald. 

* = * 
FAIRIES AND ELVES. 
Hight little fairies and two little elves 


Didn’t know how to amuse themselves; 
They ran up and down on the piano-keys 


Until somebody said, ‘Don’t do _ that, 
please.” 

They danced up and down on the window- 
pane 


Until somebody said, “Please don’t,” again. 


Then eight little fairies and two little 
elves 

Discovered some work on the nursery 
shelves; 

For, oh, what a mess those shelves were 
in! 

They scarcely could tell just where to be- 
gin. 


They laid all the toys in tidy rows, 
A place for these and a spot for those. 


Hight little fairies and two little elves, 
Perhaps you have guessed who they are 
for yourselves. 

So do keep them busy, for if you shirk, 

Old.Man Mischief will give them work. 

But if they have pienty of work and play, 

Old Man Mischief will keep away. 
—Author Unknown. 
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Classified Advertisments and Notices 


All notices ana aavertisements, excepting positions wanted, wili be inserted in 


this department at a rate of 20 cents per agate line each insertion. 


Special raes 


to contracts of any length. A rate of 15 cents per line is made to persons seeking po- 


sitions. 


No advertisement accepted for less than 50 cents. 


Copy for this department must be received not later than Tuesday of the week in 
which it is intended that the first insertion shall appear. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


CHURCH VESTMENTS. 

Cathedral Studio, Church embroideries, 
Altar and Pulpit Hangings. Stoles from 
$6.50. Burse ¢nd veil from $10. Surplice 
from $8. Send for complete line of pure 
Irish linens by the yard. Silks, fringes 
and gold thread. Embroidered emblems 
ready to appy. Altar Guild Handbook, 


50c. 
L, V. MACKRILLE 
11 W. Kirke St., Chevy Chase, 
Washington, D. C. 
Telephone Wisconsin 2752. 


RAZOR SHARPENER. 

SHARPENS 4NY STRAIGHT RAZOR, 
er safety razor. Guaranteed by manu- 
facturers, and I guarantee it to please 
you. 50 cents per cake, gr 3 cakes for 
$1.00. I take subscriptions for all maga- 
zines published at publishers’ rates, or 
less. Sold by a wheel chair invalid. Ed- 
ward P. Broxton, R. F. D., Blythe, Ga. 
(gts Ses ee Sie ee 

FOUNTAIN PENS. 

A FOUNTAIN PEN AT A 1933 VALUE, 
with the Spencerian quality and smooth 
writing ease famous for _ seventy-five 
years. Guaranteed. Foints fine and me- 
dium. Colors, gloss black, green and gold, 
Burgundy, blue and black, grey pearl. 
Price $2.00. Sold by a shut-in wheel chair 
invalid. Edward P. Broxton, R. F. D., 
Blythe, Ga. 


HOUSE OF THE NAZARENE; SAINT 
AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA; offers rest and 
quiet in comfortable and pleasant sur- 
roundings. Invalids requirin nursing 
cannot be received, nor these with mental 
difficulties. Apply to Sister-in-Charge. 


MONEY IN OLD LETTERS.—Search 
your old trunks and send all old envelopes 
used before “1880. Highest prices paid. 
George Hakes; Belvidere, llinois. 

MY SISTER IS A. “SHUT-IN” AND 
would greatly appreciate orders for coun- 
terpanes and table mats, both of which 
she crochets beautifully and quickly and 
very reasonably. 

MRS. FENTON NOLAND, 
Beaver Dam, Va. 


THERE’S MONEY IN YOUR ATTIC, 

I buy Confederate Stamps, Old U. S&S. 
Stamps, and Envelopes mailed before 1880. 
Send or write to J. R. Morton, 1509 Irving 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


SITUATION WANTED. 


NURSB, GRADUATE, MIDDLE AGED, 


EPISCOPALIAN, wishes position in 
school. Home for aged. Mission hos- 
pital, or other Episcopal institution. 


Moderate salary. Address M. Rudkin, 61 
W. High St., Gettysburg, Pa. 


DEATHS 


MRS. MARY WHITE CORMACK. 


At the Protestant Episcopal Church 
Home on Friday, March 1, 1935, there en- 
into life eternal MARY WHITE 
the mother of William Cor- 
mack, of Richmond, Va. 


This beloved woman had for twelve 
years been the superintendent of the 
Home. With gentleness but firmness she 


administered the affairs of that large 
household, and made it not a refuge, but 
a home, where kindness and consideration 
for others drew strangers together into 
one great family. She had in rare meas- 
ure that great gift—an understanding 
heart—and the frailties and feebleness of 
old age found in her a depth of patience 
and unselfishness that was unexcelled. 

Through her capacity for the adminis- 
tration of the Home and her wisdom in 
its guidance, she won the confidence and 
affection of its Board, who record her loss 
with deepest sorrow. Such devotion did 
she bring to her labors, such peace and 
rest to her charges, truly might it be said 
of her— 


“Well done, thou good and faithful serv- 
ant, 
“Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 


MRS. OSWALD OGDEN. 

MRS. ALYS MACGILL DREWRY OG- 
DEN, wife of Oswald Ogden, of New Or- 
leans, La., died at her home in Bay St. 
Louis, Miss., on Monday morning, Febru- 
ary 18, 1935, at 5:30 o’clock, after an ill- 
ness of a few days. 

Mrs. Ogden was_born at ‘Mineola’, 
Chesterfield county, Va., on April 18, 1875, 
at the home of her parents, the late Dr. 
Samuel Davies Drewry and Alice Macgill 
Drewry, and was related to many promi- 
nent families in this section of Virginia 
and in Maryland. y 

She was a granddaughter of the late 
Henry Tandy Drewry and Martha Amelia 
Davis Drewry, of ’Falls Plantation”, in 
Chesterfield county, Va., and on her ma- 
ternal side was a granddaughter of the 
late Dr. Charles MacGill and Mary Ragan 
Macgill, of Richmond, formerly of Hagers- 
town, Md. 

Her girlhood was passed in Richmond, 
where she attended Miss Mary Johnson’s 
school and the school conducted by the 
late Professor John H. Powell, and where 
she had made many friends, and will be 
remembered for her unusual beauty and 
charm. 

Mrs. Ogden married Oswald Ogden, of 
New Orleans, son:of the late Judge Rob- 
ert N. Ogden and Sara Beattie Ogden, of 
that city. Mr. and Mrs. Ogden for some 
years resided in New Orleans, but in re- 
cent years they had made their home at 
Bay St. Louis, Miss. 

Mrs: Ogden is survived by her husband, 
two daughters, Mrs. E. Bruce Fergusson 
and Mrs. Sara Beattie Ogden Paredes; two 
sons, Samuel Davies Drewry Ogden and 
Oswald Ogden, Jr., and two grandsons, 
Oswald Ogden Paredes and Oswald Ogden 
Ill. She is also survived by four sisters, 
Miss Mary Macgill Drewry, Mrs. Freder- 
ick Olia Bertrand, Mrs. B. Frank Deford 
and Mrs. John E. Deford, and a brother, 
Cooper R. Drewry. 

Funeral services were held from her 
home in Bay St. Louis, Miss., on Tuesday 
afternoon, February 19, 1935, at 3 o’clock, 
*he Rev. Mr. Girault Jones, of Christ Epis- 
ecopal Church, officiating. Burial was in 
the family lot in Bay St. Louis, Miss. 


CHURCH INTELLIGENCE. 
(Continued from page 17.) 
terial possessions with under-privileged 
people. The Church must address it- 
self to this root cause or else accept 
continual defeat in the face of the 

problems of modern life. 

The Rt. Rev. Henry K, Sherrill, D. D., 
Bishop of Massachusetts, closed the 
meeting and spoke of the need for sys- 
tematic, and practical devotional hab- 
its-in preparation for Lent. He ad- 
monished the clergy concerning the 
need for regular reading, and to be- 
ware of falling into a dull routine in 
their parish duties. Particularly he 
advised not to over-emphasize the 
Church’s failures which is easy to do, 
but to set forth the positive, the glo- 
rious, the sacrificial, the triumphant 
and radiant aspects of her life. 

9 
SOUTHERN VIRGINIA. 

Rt. Rev. A. C. Thomson, D. D., Bishop. 
0 
Vestrymen’s Association of Tidewater 
Virginia. 

At a dinner held in Old St. Paul’s, 
Norfolk, Thursday night, March 7, the 
vestrymen of Norfolk and Princess Anne 
Counties, including the cities of Nor- 
folk anld Portsmouth, organized the 
Vestrymen’s Association of Tidewater 
Virginia. In the By-Laws, which were 
adopted, it was stated that the pur- 
pose of the organization is to enlist the 
activities of men in all matters pertain- 
ing to the welfare of the Church. Eli- 
gible for membership are all vestrymen, 
ex-vestrymen and the clergy canonically 
resident in the designated territory. 
Colonel Mann, who presided at the din- 
ner, was elected President. The other 
officers were: Vice-President, E. W. 
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Maupin; Secretary, Rufus Parks; 
Treasurer, E. B. Kyle. An executive: 
committee was also elected. An inspir- 


ing address was given by the Rev. Dr. 
Henry D. Phillips of Columbia, S. C., 
his theme being Christian Discipleship 
as applied to present-day conditions. 
About 135 men were present. 
N. E. Taylor. 
to) 
MARYANN DD. 


Rt. Rev. E. T. Helfenstein, D. D., Bishop 
——<$<$$€§$§{_{_$_ 9 —______.. 


Mass Meeting of Church School 
Children. 

The Rt. Rev. Frank W. Creighton,,. 
D. D., Suffragan Bishop of the Diocese: 
of Long Island, was the speaker at the 
pre-Lenten Mass Meeting for the Church 
School children of the diocese, held in. 
the Church of St. Michael and All An- 
gels, Baltimore. The church was. 
crowded and the meeting a great suc- 
cess. 


Remarkable Record. 

Bishop Helfenstein was the preacher 
at the noonday Lenten service in old St. 
Paul’s Church, Baltimore, on Ash Wed- 
nesday. 

On the same evening, the Bishop 
preachea for the thirty-fourth consecu- 
tive Ash Wednesday in St. Anne’s 
Church, Annapolis. This is quite a rec- 
ord and a splendid congregation greets 
him each year. It is one of the things. 
he looks forward to from year to year. 


It is with much regret that the Dio- 
cese of Maryland records the death of 
one of its leading laywomen—Mrs. John 
S. Fulton. For over twenty years Mrs. 
Fulton has been the Diocesan Chairman 
of the United Thank Offering, and her 
untiring efforts have always led to the 
success of the offering in Maryland. 
She will be greatly missed. 


The Rev. Ernest C. Earp, of Bryn 
Mawr, Penn., conducted the Meditations 
and Prayers at the annual Quiet Day 
for the Clergy of the diocese on Fri- 
day, March 1, in the Church of the Re- 
demer, Baltimore. His addresses were 
most helpful and about» seventy-five 
clergy benefited by them. 

At one o’clock the clergy were guests 
of the Bishop at luncheon. 


Dr. Larkin Glazebrook has just com- 
pleted a Mission in the Church of the 
Resurrection, Baltimore. The Rev. 
Chester L. Hults is priest-in-charge. 

Miss N. Evelyn Parsons. 


The Standing Committee of the dio- 
cese, chosen at the late Convention, 
consists of: President, the Rev. Benja- 
min B. Lovett, D. D.; Secretary, the 
Rev. Roger A. Walke; the Rev. Robert 
S. Chalmers, D. D., the Rev. Noble C. 
Powell, D. D., Dr. Joseph S. Ames, Mr. 
Herbert M. Brune, Judge Henry D. Har- 
lan, Mr. Blanchard Randall. 

Reena 
NORTHERN INDIANA 
Rt. Rev. Campbell Gray, D. D., Bishop 
= O 

The Rt. Rev. Campbell Gray, D. D., 
Bishop of Northern Indiana, called the 
clergy of the diocese together at St. 
James’ Church, South Bend, for a day of 
devotion and conference, March 4. Fol- 
lowing the Holy Communion, Bishop 
Gray gave two meditations on the Life 
and Work of a Priest. The remainder 
of the day was spent in a round-table 
conference on the Forward Movement. 
Plans were made for taking part in the 
Movement throughout the diocese. 

_., The folowing committee on the For- 
ward Movement was announced: ** 

Very Rev. Earl Ray Hart, LiL. D., Chair- 
man; the Rev. Frs. W. J. Lockton, L. C. 


Ferguson and J. McNeal Wheatley; 


- 
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Messrs. J. A. Johnson, Secretary; Dun- 
can J. Campbell, James H. Haberly and 
Walter Crandell, 


Mrs. Torrence Leaves Bequest. 

Gethsemane Church, Marion, Indiana, 
the Rev. Henry L. Ewan, rector, has re- 
ceived a bequest of $2,000 from Mrs. 
George Paull Torrence, who died on 
February 23. Mrs. Torrence was the 
widow of a former rector of the parish 
and had long been active in the life of 
the parish, particularly the Woman’s 
Auxiliary. A daughter, Mrs. Rebecca 
Torrence Standring, is a missionary at 
Soo Chow, China. For many years Mrs. 
Torrence had made her home with an- 
other daughter, Mrs. Archie Price of 
Marion. The bequest has been added to 
the Endowment Fund of the Parish. 

A. L. Schrock. 
oO 
BETHLEHEM 
Rt. Rev. F. W. Sterrett, D. D., Bishop 
=O — 
The New St. Mary’s Chapel. 

The new St. St. Mary’s Chapel of the 
Pro-Cathedral Church of the Nativity, 
Bethlehem, Penn., was consecrated at 
a service held March 5. 

The new chapel is part of Building 
Program of Seventiéth Anniversary 
Year of ‘“‘Faith and Progress.’’ The 
building program is operating on “‘Pay- 
as-we-go”’ basis and is over half com- 
pleted. 

The name is derived from the fact 
that we also have Old St. Mary’s Chapel 
still in use. The new St. Mary’s Chapel 
is built through the gift of St. Mary’s 
Guild. 

Participants in service of consecra- 
tion were: the Rt. Rev. Frank W. Ster- 
rett, Bishop of Bethlehem; the Ven. 
Harvey P. Walter, Archdeacon of Beth- 
lehem; the Very Rev. E. G. N. Holmes, 
Dean of Leonard Hall and Associate Mis- 
sions; the Rev. Merrill M. Moore, rec- 
tor of Trinity Church, Bethlehem; the 
Very Rev. Walter H. Gray, Dean and 
Rector, Pro-Cathedral Church of the 
Nativity. 

The chapel is to be open daily for 
meditation and prayer and to be used 
for smaller services. 

(0) 

MISSIONARY DISTRICT OF SPOKANE 
The Rt. Rev. Edward M. Cross, S. T. D., 
Bishop. 

O——_—_————- 

Forty-third Annual Convocation. 

“Launch out into the Deep’’ was the 
text and advice of the Rt. Rev. Peter 
Trimble Rowe, veteran seventy-eight- 
year-old Bishop of Alaska, to the clergy 
and laity of the Missionary District 
of Spokane, assembled in the Cathe- 
dral of St. John the Evangelist, Spo- 
kane, Washington, for their forty-third 
annual Convocation. 

Bishop Rowe delivered the sermon 
at the opening celebration of the Holy 
Communion at 11 A. M. and again at 
the Evening Service at 8 P. M. At 
four in the afternoon he addressed the 
annual meeting of the Young People’s 
Fellowship. 

All this on Sunday, February 17. On 
Monday he was the main speaker at 
the annual banquet held in the crypt 
of the cathedral, with some three hun- 
dred and twenty-five present. 

Five new clergymen were presented 
to Convocation at the morning session 
on Monday, and the District is now 
fully manner. 

Youth markedly predominates. 

Delegates elected to the Synod of 
the Pacific were: Clerical—Very Rev. 
Charles E. McAllister, Rev. Thomas E. 
Jessett, Rev. Donald Glazebrook; Lay 
—Messrs. L. L. Sterling, Jay W. Fancy, 
H. C. Whitehouse, 

cid ‘was Woman’s Auxiliary, Day. 


ope. ce M. Stevenson was re-elected 
eeaident of the District Woman’s Aux- 
iliary. 

Bishop Cross, Bishop Rowe, and Mrs. 
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Edward M. Cross were the principal 
speakers to the women. 

Ben Jones was elected President of 
the Young People’s Fellowship at the 
Sunday afternoon session. 

The Forward Movement was ‘stressed 
by Bishop Cross, who is a member of 
the National Commission, 

O—— —_——_— 
WESTERN MICHIGAN 
J. N. McCormick, D. D., Bishop 
—_— 
The Forward Movement. 

Bishop Hobson, Chairman of the For- 
ward Movement, visited Grand Rapids 
on March 8, as the guest of the Rev. 
Lewis B. Whittemore and of the Coun- 
cil of Guilds and the Men’s Club of 
Grace Church. At the suggestion of 
Bishop McCormick, an invitation was 
extended to the clergy and people of the 
Diocese of Western Michigan. Two hun- 
dred and thirty-five women attended the 
luncheon, and a little over two hun- 
dred men attended the dinner, repre- 
senting most of the parishes in the dio- 
cese. In the afternoon Bishop Hobson 
met the clergy in conference. The 
Churchwide Communion was generally 
observed on the first Sunday in Lent 
with Bishop McCormick preaching on 
the Forward Movement in Grace 
Church. It was arranged to placé an 
order for 5,500 copies of the proposed 
Haster-Whitsuntide leaflet and. to re- 
quest the clergy to distribute the leaf- 
lets among their people and to prepare 
for the proposed Corporate Communion 
on Whitsunday. 


Rt. Rev, 
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WESTERN NORTH CAROLINA. 
Rt. Rev. Robert Emmet Gribben, Bishop. 

te) 
Clergy Conference. 

Bishop Gribbin presided at a Clergy 
Conference and conducted a Quiet Day 
for the Clergy of the diocese in Ashe- 
ville, on February 26 and 27. The 
conference covered all phases of pa- 
rochial life, from the Missions Quota 
to the parson’s recreation. The dis- 
cussions were animated, thorough, and 
stimulating. The Quiet Day in prepa- 
ration for Lent, was largely based on 
the Ordinal. 

The clergy met in the Parish House 
Ofs Trinity ‘Church. The Corporate 
Communion on the second morning was 
at St. Mary’s Church, Grove Park. 

A. W. Farnum. 


OO 
PERSONAL NOTES. 
(Continued from page 2.) 

With his brother, the Rey. John A. 
Wright, rector at St. Paul’s, Augusta, 
Ga: and his father, Dr. David Cady 
Wright, at Christ Church, Savannah, 
Ga., the continuity of the Wright fam- 
ily in the pulpit seems to be assured. 


Ordinations. 

The Rev. John W. Hardy was ad- 
vanced to the priesthood by Bishop 
Thomas C. Darst in St. Andrew’s 
Church, Columbia, N. C., on March 4. 
He was presented by the Rev. A. C. D. 
Noe. The sermon was preached by the 
Rev. Charles E. Williams. The Epistle 
was read by the Rey. Worth Wicker; 
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the Gospel by the Rev. George F. Hill; 
the Litany by the Rey. Stephen Gard- 
ner. Other clergy present and joining 
in the imposition of hands rere the 
Rev. Messrs. W. R. Noe, Sidney EB. Mat- 
thews, W. H. R. Jackson and E. Ee. 
Moseley. 

Mr. Hardy will remain in charge of 
St. Andrew’s, Columbia; St. David’s, 
Creswell, and Galilee Mission, Lake 
Phelps, where he has served as deacon. 


The Rev. Edward C. McConnell was 
advanced to the priesthood by Bishop 
Thomas C. Darst in the Church of the 
Good Shepherd, Wilmington, N. C., on 
March 5. He was presented by the 
Rey. E. W. Halleck. The sermon was 
preached by the Rev. W. H. Milton, 
D. D. The Epistle was read by the 
Rev. David Yates; the Gospel by the 
Rev. W. M. Latta; the Litany by the 
Rev. John B. Gibble. The Rev. Alex- 
ander Miller was also present and 
joined in the imposition of hands. 

Mr. McConnell will remain in charge 
of the Church of the Good Shepherd, 
where he has served as deacon. 


R.GEISSLER_INC. 


OAs 450 SIXTH AVE.NEAR iC & ST. NEW YORI 
oer. 


Hh) Ohurch Burnishings 


MARBLE: BRASS «SILVER 
FABRICS + WINDOWS 


CHOIR VESTMENTS 


Cassocks, Cottas and Caps. Special low 
prices. Samples and prices on request. 
Poplin Canterbury Caps, $1.00 each. 
Paper Patterns for Choir and Church. 

Vestments for sale. 
HENRY HAYTER, 8205 Riverside Drive, 
Box 618, Rte. 1, St. Petersburg, Fla. 


“fj PARKER’S HAIR BALSAM 

wy) Removes Dandruff-Stops Hair Falling 
Sj Immparts Color and BeautytoGray 
o and Faded Hair 

6oc. and $z.00 at Druggists, 

. Patchogue, N. ¥. : 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LITERATURE 


Following the Improved 


INT. UNIFORM LESSON TOPICS 
Quarterlies and Papers 
Samples on Application. 

Address 
UNION GOSPEL PRESS 
Box 680 Cleveland, Ohio. 


NOTICE—The ‘Bible Expositor and 
NMiuminator,” an Advanced Quarterly 
of 192 pages, in monthly parts but still 
a Quarterly, price 30 cents a quarter, 
$1.00 a year, payment with order. 

Sample lesson on application. 


--- Successful aid in 


PREVENTING Colds 


At the first nasal irritation or sniffle, 
apply Vicks Va-tro-nol—just a few drops. 
Used in time, it helps to avoid many 
colds entirely. (Two sizes: 30¢, 50¢.) 


Educational 


B 
s 


The General Theological 
Seminary 


CHELSEA SQUARE, NEW YORK 


The next Academic year begins on the last 
Wednesday in September 

Special students admitted and Graduate 
Courses for graduates of other The logical 
Seminaries oy 

The requirements for admission and other 
articulars can be had from THE DEAN, 
{ Chelsea Square, New York, N. Y. 


SHENANDOAH VALIEY ACADEMY 


Certificates accepted by universities, 
colleges, West Point, Annapolis. The 
Academy’s experienced teachers, cultural 
atmosphere, limited numbers, military 
discipline enable it to prepare boys to 
succeed in college. For catalogue write: 
Col. B. M. Roszel, Supt., Winchester, Va. 


ST. MARGARET'S SCHOOL 


TAPPAHANNOCK. VIRGINIA. 


A Church School for girls. Boarding 
Department limited to 70. College Pre- 
paratory Course and Intermediate Grades. 
Athletics. Very moderate cost. 

Country life and simplicity without iso- 
lation. Beautiful grounds on Rappahan- 
nock River. Three dormitories for differ- 
ent stages. 

EDITH LATANE, Headmistress. 


ST. CHRISTOPHER'S == 


A Church Boarding and Day School 

Healthful, beautiful and  his- 
toric surroundings. Boarding De- 
partment limited to 50 boys. Rate, 
$650. Reduction to sons of clergy- 


men and missionaries. Illustrated 
catalogue on request. 
REV. C. G. CHAMBERLAYNE, 


Ph. D., LL. D., Headmaster, 
Richmond, Virginia. 


Che Virginia Theological 
Seminary 


ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 
Por catalogue and other information, 
Address THE DEAN 


The Beckford School 


WOODSTOCK, VIRGINIA. 

A school for younger boys. Second 
grade through Junior High School. On 
modern farm in Shenandoah Valley. Sum- 
mer camp. Limited enrollment. Fifty 
dollars monthly. 

EDMUND BURKE WHELAN, 
° Headmaster. 


The Bishop Payne 
Divinity School 


The accredited Seminary of the Church for 
training colored men for the ministry. The 
curriculum covers the full course for Deacong 
and Priest’s Orders. The degree of D. D. 
awarded. 

For cataiogue and information, apply to 

Rey. F. G. Ribble, M. A., D. D., Dean 
Petersburg, Va. 


The Episcopal Theological School 


Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Affiliated with Harvard University. 
Dean H. B. Washburn, 3 Mason Street. 
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THOUGHTS for the 
THOUGHTFUL 


“The bigger the work, the greater joy 
in doing it.”——Henry B. Stanley. 


“We are not saved for safety only, 
but for service.” 


It seems to me that true faithful- 
ness to grace is best proved by stead- 
ily facing one’s actual duties.—Fene- 
lon. 


A dewarop is shaped the same pat- 
tern as the globe of the earth, and the 
smallest rivulet is the Grand Canyon 
in miniature. 


Teach Thou, and we shall know indeed 
The truth divine that maketh free; 
And knowing, we may sow the seed 
That blossoms through eternity. 
—R. W. Gilder. 


A sober mind will comfort find 
When frenzied hearts are riven, 

And quietness will ever bless 
With little hopes of heaven. 


We know in our hearts that we can- 
not build the new world alone no mat- 
ter how strenuously we live. But Paul 
told of a present Christ come into hu- 
man life to help in just that struggle. 
Of Him the Church must tell, of His 
salvation which is available for men, 
for the saving of institutions as well as 
souls.—Dr. W. E. Brooks. 


“O Master, from the mountain side, 
Make haste to heal these hearts of 
pain, 

Among these restless throngs abide, 
Oh, tread the city’s streets again, 
Till sons of men shall learn thy love, 

And follow where Thy feet have 
trod; 

Till glorious from Thy heaven above 

Shall come the city of our God.’’ 


Everywhere the Gospel bids the Chris- 
tian to take sides against himself. He 
is to stand ready to forego his surest 
rights, if only he is hurt by so doing; 
while on the other hand, he is to be 
watchful to respect even the least ob- 
vious rights of others. 


Do that which is assigned to you, and 
you cannot hope too much or dare too 
much. There is at this moment for 
you an utterance as brave and grand 
as that of the colossal chisel of Phidias, 
or trowel of Egyptians, or the pen of 
Moses or Dante, but different from 
them.—Hmerson., 


STUART HALL 


An Episcopal school emphasizing best in 
Southern tradition and culture. Effective 
preparation for College Entrance Boards 
and for colleges admitting on certificate. 
General Course for Non-College_ Girl. 
Music, Art, Dramaties. Lower School. 
Courses for high school graduates in in- 
tensive college preparation and 1 or 2 
years’ Secretarial. New Academic build- 
ing, gymnasium and tiled swimming pool. 
All outdoor sports. Riding the year ’round. 
For booklet, address Miss Ophelia S. T. 
Carr, Principal, Box J-S, Staunton, Va. 


Christ Church School 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY, VA. 

A country school for boys; well located. 
College preparatory, moderate cost. Per- 
sonal attention; scholarships. Apply to 
Wm, D. Smith, Jr., Headmaster( for infor- 
mation, Christchurch, Va. 
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The Ewart’s Cafeteria 
EXCELLENT FOOD 
REASONABLE PRICES 


Richmond, Va. 
112-114 N. 5th St. 
Norfolk, Va. 
112-114 Market St. 


Washington, D. C. 
522 13th, N. W. 


FLOWERS BY WIRE EVERYWHERE 


RICHMOND, VA, 


115 E Main St. 
424 E, Grace St 


Royal Laundry 


BAND BOX DRY CLEANERS 
UNEXCELLED LAUNDRY 
and Cleaning Service 
Richmond, Virginia. 


L. T. CHRISTIAN 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR 


BoulJevard-Park and Patterson Avenue 
Richmond, Va. 
Office Never Crosed 

Priees te meet depressed conditions 


DURING LENT 
Prepare the Altar Linens and Vestments 
FOR EASTER 
From our pure Irish Linen. 
request, 


Mary Fawcett Co., 
812 Berkeley Ave., Trenton, N. J. 


Samples on 


Some Important Facts in 


English Church History 


EXAMINED AND REVIEWED 
By 
REV. W. P. WITSELL, D. D. 


This 1s an illuminating and instruc- 
tive review of the history of the Epis- 
copal Church in England from the ear- 
liest records, with commentaries on the 
book with the above title compiled by 
the Rev. C. L. Wells, D. D., of Sewanee, 
Tenn. 


As a digest of the records of the es- 
tablishment and growth of the Church; 
its maintenance and continuity of exist- 
ence as an ivdependent religious body 
amid the vicissitudes of early English 
politics, 2ad efforts of outside interfer- 
ence, tuis review affords a valuable 
fund of information to churchmen, 

In pamphlet form, 
Price, 25 cents 
For sale by 7 : 
SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN 60. — 
Richmond, Va. ar 
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DESIGNED FOR THE PROMOTION OF PRACTICAL PIETY, THE DIFFUSION OF RELIGIOUS AND GENERAL 
INTELLIGENCE, AND THE MAINTENANCE OF THE PRINCIPLES OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
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A SELF-QUESTIONING FOR LENT 


Thy life was given for me; Thy blood, O Lord, was shed, 
That I might ransomed be, and quickened from the dead. 
Thy life was given for me; what have I given for Thee? 


Thy Father’s home of light, Thy rainbow circled throne 
Were left for earthly night, for wanderings sad and lone. 
Yea, all was left for me; have I left ought for Thee? 


And Thou hast brought to me, down from Thy home 
above, 


Salvation full and free, Thy pardon and Thy love. 


Great gifts Thou broughtest me; what have I brought to 
Thee? 


—Francis R. Havergal. 


THIRD SUNDAY IN LENT. 


LETTERS TO THE 
EDITOR 


The Massnutten Academy 
Woodstock, Virginia. 
Congratulations That Encourage 


> 
27, 


February 
Mr. Editor: 

I wanted to write you a brief note 
congratulating you upon the celebra- 
tion of your anniversary some weeks 
ago. 

I have been reading your paper for 
a number of years with a great deal 
of pleasure. I read several of the 
Church papers, my own included, the 
Reformed Church Messenger. I get a 
great deal of spiritual comfort from 
the reading of your pages, and I like 
your set-up very much indeed. 

I just wanted to send you this little 
letter of appreciation, assuring you that 
I enjoy following the news of your 
Church, as expressed in the Southern 
Churchman, and I wish you every en- 
couragement and success in the years 
which are to follow. The Church pa- 
per has a. diffichlt road to travel, but 
it serves a magnificent purpose in the 
grand scheme of spreading the gospel 
and good will. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

H. J. Benchoff, 
Head Master. 


Ordinations. 

Priest. 
The Rev. Robert W. Woodroofe. 
Jr.,. deacon,- was ordained to _ the 
priesthood by the Rt. Rev. Her- 


man Page, D. D., Bishop of Michi- 


gan, at a service in Christ Church, 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan, on Satur- 
day, March 16, at 10:20 A. M. Mr. 
Woodroofe’s father, the Rev. R. W. 
Woodroofe, D. D., formerly rector of 
St. John’s Church, Detroit, and now 


residing in Woodstock, Ontaria, pre- 
sented the candidate for ordination. 
The sermon was preached by the Rev. 
Gordon Matthews, rector of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Detroit. 


Following the service, a luncheon was 
served in the parish house, to which 
all clergymen in the Diocese were in- 
vited. 


Mr. Woodroofe Is a graduate of the 
University of Michigan and the Epis- 
copal Theological School at Cambridge, 
Mass. He was ordained to the diaconate 
last June by Bishop Page. At present 
he is attached to the staff of Christ 
Church, Bloomfield Hills. 


‘Edwin S. Gorham, Inc. 


Publishers and Booksellers. 
Established 1900, 


Church Literature and _ Art, 
Prayer Books and Hymnals, 
Books, Parish Requisites. 

Catalogues and Information on request 
18 West 45th Street, New York, 


Bibles, 
Devotional 


SONGS OF THE SPIRIT 


By 
MRS. GENEVIEVE SCOTT WRIGHT. 
“A book of inspirational verse that will 
make a welcome present to relative or 
friend. 


price $1.00. : 
For sale by 
WM. S. FREEMAN & SON, 


317 Granby Street, Norfolk, Va. 
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Deaths. 

The Rev. William Edgar McCord, 
seventy-seven, former chaplain of New 
York’s famous Seventh Regiment, died 
at his home at Southern Pines, N. C., 
March 15, after an illness of several 
months. 

A native of Vandale, Ill., Mr. Mc- 


Cord went to New York after graduat- 
ing from Blackburn College and was 
ordained in the Presbyterian, ministry 
after studying at Union Seminary. Af- 
ter years of settlement work in New 
York’s East Side, he was ordained an 
Episcopal minister by Bishop Vincent 
of Cincinnati, where he served in the 
pro-Cathedral until becoming assistant 
to Dr. Rainsford at St. George’s Church 
in New York. 

He later had parishes at Bayside, L. 
I., Windsor, Vt., and Rock Hill, S. C. 

He served as chaplain in France for 
the New York regiment, and later as 
service chaplain of the Twenty-seventh 
Division, A. E. F. 

His widow survives. Funeral serv- 
ices were held Monday, March 18, at 


Emmanuel Church, Southern Pines, 
with burial at Bethesda cemetery, near 
the tomb of Walter Hines Page, war- 
time ambassador to England. 
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CONFIRMATION 
PAPERS 


By 
CANON F. E. HOWITT 


. Confirmation and Baptism. 

. Baptism and the Christian Covenant. 

. The Baptismal Covenant—Repentance. 

ane Mage yee Covenani—Faith and the 
sith. 


The Baptismal Covenant—The Faith. 
. The Baptismal Covenant—Obedience. 
. The Lord’s Supper. 

The Means of Grace. 


DM Oa Pwr 


A series of informing pamphlets compiled 
by Canon F. E. Howitt. They have an in- 
estimable value in instructing thoze who con- 
template membership in the Church, and for 
impressing the already confirmed with the 
sacredness and meaning of this holy ritual. 
Price, singly pamphlet, each......... 5 cents 
Complete set of eight 25 cente 
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A Really Great Man. 

In the death of Michael Pupin, America loses one of 
her really great men. 

When we calmly ask a telephone operator to con- 
nect us with some very far off place and hear distant 
voices as though they were in the next room, we have 
grown so accustomed to such phenomena that we for- 
get it was only a few years ago that long distance was 
a proverbial joke. We also forget, or perhaps do not 
know, that it is due to the work of Michael Pupin that 
this great boon has been granted to us. 


Generally speaking, we think of practical scientists 
as men with little or no religious life in the ordinary 
acceptance of the word. But on investigation we find 
that Pupin was one who felt that in all of his discov- 
eries he was growing nearer to God and was guided 
by His Spirit. In fact, Professor Pupin often told 
the story of the time he was to preach at the Chapel 
of Columbia University and, walking over, he met 
one of his women pupils. When he told her where he 
was going, she expressed astonishment that he should 
be going to church and even about to preach, and 
then he realized how many foolish young people 
thought of religion and science as incompatible. 


Pupin always felt that the real discovery of any life 
would be the discovery of God, and his influence will 
live on in the reverence with which he always ap- 
proached a scientific problem, because he felt that he 
was indeed in touch with the Author of the Universe. 

But Pupin was an example of something else. He 
was the immigrant boy who contributed his all to 
America, his adopted country, and proved that when 
given proper welcome and environment, we could have 
a rich addition to our land from the multitudes of 
nations and tongues that have come to our shores. 

There is a feeling, even with civilized people, that 
all crime and disorder comes from the foreign ele- 
ment. As a matter of fact, statistics prove that the 
“‘good old Anglo-Saxon’’ stock furnishes us our lead- 
ing criminals, but even so, we are apt to distrust the 
foreigner. Pupin was a foreigner. He grew into 
one of our best and finest Americans to whom we owe 
much in comfortable living. He proved that from 
those who came with dreams of opportunities, America 
could be enriched physically and spiritually. He was 
truly a great man. 


_ Perhaps when we learn to surround the foreign ele-) 
_ ment Syith opportunities. for, decent recreation and’! 
miicaton: we will learn that it, too, will make gréat 


. Americans. 


77 Oa As is 


What America Is Reading. 

In the current ‘‘New York Herald Tribune Books,”’ 
Thornton Wilder’s ‘‘Heaven’s My Destination’’ tops 
the fiction list with ‘‘The Forty Days of Musa Dagh’’ 
second. In the non-fiction list Alexander Wooleott’s 
‘“While Rome Burns’’ is the leader, with Dr. Douglas 
Southall Kreeman’s marvelous biography of R. E. Lee 
second. It is all very revealing. 

We have heard many comments about all of these 
books, and they probably reveal Americans better 
than anything else. We are puzzled over George Mar- 
vin Brush and wonder at times if Wilder is making 
fun of Christians in general, or does he really admire 
his hero? We wonder also if the success of Brush is 
not due to the same reason that we want to read about 
R. E. Lee. 

Not for a moment do we think Robert E. Lee was a 
But it isn’t always that an 
expensive book, well written, is a best seller, and the 
quality that Lee and Brush have in common is the 
quality of sturdiness. That is something America 
admires, even though she realizes it is a quality rare 
and seldom met with in actual life. Brush was im- 
pelled from one compelling motive and Robert E. Lee 
was the ideal that we wish our boys could become, but 
which we fear they will not ever be. 

‘*While Rome Burns’’ is what is fashionable today. 
Smart chatter in which the quip is greater than the 
thought and in which as we read we like to think 
Woolcott is admitting us to his own clever level of 
conversation and being witty and interesting for us 
at someone else’s expense. It has all the flavor of the 
refined man who can afford to be vulgar, as we in 
our smart moments wish we could be and which we 
never have made a success in being. 

So our reading list shows us in our various dream 
worlds. At best we would be Lees. In simplicity we 
admire Brush, in real practice we would like to as- 
sume the attitude of Wooleott. In actuality we are 
none of these. 

Are we naive or simple when we hope that some- 
day on the best seller list we can find such books as 
“What Did Jesus Think?; Studies in the Mind of 
Christ,’’ or Arehbishop Temple’s ‘‘Nature, Man and 
God’’? America longs for virtue and she longs for bril- 
hant minds. We lke to think of a past hero in posses- 
sion of truth that makes men free, and we secretly ad- 
mire the.strength of our modern Don Quixote, but’ we 
khow little about the depths behind either of them. 
Some-day we may know how to read—admirable as the 


George Marvin Brush. 


_.present reading may be. 
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Church and World Problems as Others See Them 


The Witnessing Church. 
Church of England Newspaper, March 1, 1935. 


If a call to penitence is to sound in the ears of the 
nation there must first be penitence in the Church; 
and perhaps this year that should be the main con- 
cern. We have been torpid and supine while the people 
drifted away from God. 

We see with thankfulness a changed attitude in the 
new ‘‘youth’’ of today, who show a concern for the 
things of God at least as great as is apparent in any 
other section of the community. Surely these could be 
trained to become teams of messengers. 

Why should not a team of witness go from one par- 
ish to another to join in a campaign of witness, just 
as they go to play football or cricket? They would 
need to be coached; so do the cricketers. The clergy, 
who cannot deliver the testimony themselves, except 
on rare occasions, could often find time to coach them ; 
they would give their freshness, their enthusiasm, their 
challenge to the sluggishness of the complacent. It 
may be hard to stir to this activity those who are set 
in a shyness of speaking about God which (let us ac- 
knowledge it) has its roots in reverence. But the 
young could be trained and sent out; and what a tor- 
rent of spiritual eagerness might be released. 

We have become so anxious about correctness: What 
will the Church Union say? What will the Church 
Association say? What will Rome say? Why should 
we care? An orthodox preacher who makes the Gos- 
pel dull shuts the gate of salvation to many; an acci- 
dentally heretical prophet who makes it thrilling 
throws that gate open. It is not dreadful that crude 
expressions should be used if the Church is not com- 
mitted to them. Why eannot we see the Good News 
earried’ in every direction by young knight-errants 
who believe in it and mean to let it guide their lives? 

If what is done is to be effective it must be seen 
and felt as an activity of the official Church in diocese 
and parish. Free lance movements may do much; 
we should thank God for them. But England will be 
converted only when the real Church, the regular 
church-going folk, become witnesses not only to the 
faithful by their loyalty, but to the indifferent by 
their testimony. It is not asked that every Church- 
member should actually preach in open places or else- 
where; it is asked that every congregation should be 
a fount of testimony from which th¢ witnesses go 
forth, knowing that its hopes and prayers are with 
them. es 

May the Spirit once more,‘like a rushing, mighty 
wind, descend upon the waiting Church, giving it, as 
of old, the gift of utterance! 


Burning up Money. 
Presbyterian of the South, March 6, 1935. 


Cigarettes in the lips of men and women are being 
smoked at a rate that is almost inconceivable. Accord- 
ing to late Government reports, during the year 1934 
there were consumed in this country 125,611,000,000 
cigarettes. This is a number beyond comprehension, 
but a better idea of it may be had when we realize that 
this means just about 1,000 cigarettes for each man, 
woman, and child in this country. Though vast num- 
bers of men, and a great number of women are smokers, 
it is still true that there are more people who do not 
smoke than there are who do. 

Among the non-smokers of cigarettes are many of 
the older men, very few women past middle life are 


smokers, and then the great multitude of small chil- 
dren are still free from the habit. It is probable that 
these classes of non-smokers make up at least half of 
the population. This means, therefore, that those who 
smoke must consume double the number of the aver- 
age for the whole population, or an average for the 
smokers of not less than 2,000 a year. 

Think for a moment of the cost of this smoking. At 
the low average of 10 cents a package they cost $1,256,- 
110,000. Saving that amount and using it for the ne- 
cessities and beneficial comforts of life would aid very 
greatly in relieving the financial stress of the country. 

It is interesting to see what the cost of those ciga- 
rettes could have paid for. 


2,000 Churches at $5,000 each ...... $ 10,000,000 
2,000 Manses at $2,500 each ........ 5,000,000 

2,000 Preachers’ salaries at $2,000 
eachuAy. Bx Se aie Pee ten eee 4,000,000 

2,000 Preachers’ automobiles at $750 
each aos eet eee eee 1,500,000 
2,000 School buildings at $2,000 each 4,000,000 
2,000 Teachers’ salaries at $1,200.... 2,400,000 
500,000 Suits for men at $20.......... 10,000,000 
500,000 Women’s dresses at $15 ........ 7,500,000 
1,000,000 Pairs of shoes at $4 .......... 4,000,000 
500,000 Children’s outfits at $10 ...... 5,000,000 
100,000 Homes at $2,000... ............ 200,000,000 
500,000 Barrels of flour at $10 ........ 5,000,000 

500,000 Families, other food, at $1,000 a 
VOATH . | eames abe ee ee 50,000,000 

100,000 Education for year at $500 a 
Vear {oc Niae. pate sth veer 50,000,000 
100,000 Horses and mules at $125 ...... 12,500,000 
100,000 Cows ‘at $5025 Sie poe ee 5,000,000 


1,000 College endowments at $100,000 100,000,000 
Benevolences: 


Boreion:, Missions. =) cere eee 200,000,000 
HomeésMissions). > 1.0. os fee een 200,000,000 
Chingstian Hiducation .1,..ia5 vase 100,000,000 | 
Ministerial Rehel.. cae. see oe 100,000,000 
Endowing 100 Church papers at 

$100, 000 Wr sttese cco ie eee 10,000,000 
General sRelichievacestinee ace ee 150,110,000 
Total ee Geen tea eee $1,256,110,000 


What a conflagration! Smokers, what do you think 
about it? Are the cigarettes worth it? 


Pupin Envisaged Life Beyond Grave. 
The New York Times, March 14, 1935. 


In his straightforward manner, as if he were stating 
an axiom of mathematics, he affirmed his belief in God: 
‘“Wherever science has explored the universe, it has 
found it to be a manifestation of a coordinating prin- 
ciple, a definite, guiding principle which leads from 
chaos to cosmos. I choose to believe in this coordinat- 
ing principle as a divine intelligence rather than that 
the cosmos is the result of haphazard happenings. We 
can place utmost faith in this divine intelligence. There 
is dependability, continuity everywhere present in the 
universe.’’ 

‘“Where do you think this divine intelligence re- 
sides?’’ he was asked. 

“In the soul of man. In that great world within us 
divinity resides.”’ 

‘“Then you don’t believe science is drawing men 
away from God?’’ 

_ (Continued on page 8.) 
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ARCHDEACON FREDERICK W. NEVE, D. D. 


What God Can Do Through Our Human Nature 


The present state of things in the world at large, 
seems to prove conclusively that man by himself is 
quite incapable of controlling and guiding human 
events in such a way as to promote the general good. 
Men have tried to bring about a better state of things, 
but the present situation proves that some wiser and 
better guidance is needed to solve the problem. It 
may be that God has left men free to manage things 
for themselves in order that they may realize their own 
helplessness in the matter and their need of His help. 


God Working Through Human Nature. 

For God has shown by His sending His Son, Jesus 
Christ, into the world, that our human nature can be 
used by Him to accomplish far greater things than 
men can bring about by themselves. He has also 
shown that man’s nature is capable of being linked with 
His own in such a way as to raise it far above the 
ordinary level. The Incarnation is the most wonder- 
ful proof of this, because it shows that God, in the 
Person of His Son, was able to unite Himself to our 
human nature so that He became Man and lived a hu- 
man life. Jesus Christ was the Son of Man as well 
as the Son of God and He used His human nature to 
reveal God to men and to make known His Will with 
regard to them. It was through His human nature 


that He demonstrated the fact that God is Love, both 
by words and loving deeds of kindness and mercy 
and also by His Death upon the Cross as an atonement 
for the sins of the whole world. He also gave us a 
perfect assurance of a future life by His Resurrection 
from the dead and by His Ascension into Heaven. All 
this was carried out through His sharing our human 
nature and thus revealing to us its kinship with the 
Divine. " 


Man’s Kinship With God. 

God evidently created man with a capacity for 
union with Himself, and with the possibility of shar- 
ing His mind and purpose and also of being able to 
grow in likeness to Him. For Christ Himself said in 
His Sermon on the Mount :—‘‘Be ye therefore perfect 
even as your Father which is in Heaven is perfect.”’ 
St. Paul also says:—‘‘ We all, with open face, beholding 
as in a glass, the glory of the Lord, are changed into 
the same image, from glory to glory, even as by the 
Spirit of the Lord.’’ 2 Cor. 3:18. All this shows clearly 
that we have the power to rise above the ordinary level 
of human nature and to exert an influence which would 
go far beyond that which is possible to men not thus 
inspired. 


‘Human Nature Raised to a New Level. 

It has been often said that you cannot change hu- 
man nature, but when it is linked to the Divine Na- 
ture and is influenced by the sanctifying power of the 
Holy Spirit, then human nature is endowed with pos- 
sibilities, the full extent of which cannot be measured. 
For instance, who would have thought it possible that 
Simon Peter, the humble fisherman on the Sea of Gali- 
lee, would, by associating himself with Jesus Christ, 
pecome the chief among the Apostles and the leader 
of the greatest spiritual movement of all time? Or 


i 


who would have dreamed that Saul of Tarsus, a Phari- 
see of the Pharisees, and the chief persecutor of the 
early Christian Church, would become the Apostle of 
the Gentiles, spreading the influence of the Gospel 
throughout the Roman Empire? 


God Can Use Human Nature as He Did Then. 

These are but instances of the way in which God 
can use this human nature of ours to further His own 
ends, and to bring about a transformation of world 
conditions. Jf human nature is always the same, 
it is Just as capable of being used by God to fulfil His 
purpose now as it was in the first century of the Chris- 
tian era. But we must be ready and willing to be 
used by Him and to believe that He can use us as 
His instruments for making the world what He wishes 
it to be. The Christian Church is powerless to do this, 
because her members, and even her leaders, have not 
the faith and courage to believe that God will sup- 
port them with the necessary power to make their 
efforts effective. 


Christianity Could End War. 

Christianity certainly could end war if those who 
profess to be followers of the Prince of Peace, were 
sufficiently imbued with His Spirit, to insist upon His 
Will being done, no matter what the consequence to 
themselves might be. St. Paul wrote in his Epistle 
to the Romans :—‘‘If any man have not the Spirit of 
Christ he is none of His.’’ But the Spirit of Christ 
implies Christian Brotherhood and there can be no 
true brotherhood where men are willing to kill their 
fellowmen and to take part in the dreadful inhumani- 
ties which were only too common in the Great War. 
For the facts which have been revealed, especially of 
late, with regard to these inhumanities, prove that 
there can be nothing in common between Christian 
Brotherhood and modern warfare. It was a shock 
to men’s minds that the Church was not able to pre- 
vent the Great War, and that shock still lingers in 
men’s minds, as Bishop Mann has recently written. 


Christianity and the Future of Wav. 

What is being done to prevent the manufacture of 
poison gases intended to be used by bombing planes 
in poisoning the atmosphere of whole cities without 
regard to the fact that women and children will also 
be the victims of this diabolical kind of warfare? It 
has been often said that another great war like the 
last, with its still more effective weapons of destruc- 
tion, will destroy our modern civilization. What, then, 
is going to save civilization if it is not the religion of 
the Prince of Peace? God has clearly and manifestly 
shown that He can use human nature in such a way 
as to raise man above himself to heights never before 
realized, except in the case of Jesus Christ and of 
the greatest of saints. And yet, with this vision clearly 
revealed to us, we seem to be ready to tolerate and 
submit to the degradation of our nature to a level of 
brutality and ‘barbarism hardly equaled even in for- 
mer times. God calls us to rise above ourselves to that 
loftier level where Christ has led the way. Why, 
then, should we take the downward path which leads 
to destruction? 
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Christianity as a Religion of Redemption 
By 


The Rev. Albert T. Mollegen, Sometime Instructor in the Virginia Seminary. 


HERE are two ways by which we may approach 
our subject. We may see it only as another ar- 
ticle amid thousands of articles in religious maga- 

zines, and hence only a piece of literature, interesting 
or not as the case may be. Or we can see it realisti- 
eally as the pivot point of a universal drama about 
which turns all that is meaningful in life which has 
been, which is, and which shall be. The latter view 
deeply involves us, as we have been, as we are, and as 
we shall be eternally. From such a point of view we be- 
come a part of the hordes of men who have thronged. 
the face of the earth for half a million years or more, 
and, like them, we frame our question and put it to 
the universe, ‘‘ What shall we do to be saved ?”’ 
Naturally, men have meant a variety of things by 
the ‘‘salvation’’ which they have coveted because their 
concept has been necessarily shaped and colored by 
the historical peculiarities of their age and their im- 
mediate status in that age. Thus Israel in bondage to 
Egypt looked for redemption from the tyranny and 
land of Pharaoh; in Canaan from the enemies which 
surrounded her there; and later, in Babylon from 
Assyrian oppression. Again men have hoped for es- 
cape from demons and satans, disease and catastrophe, 
poverty and injustice. But the Prophets of Israel pene- 
trated closer to the heart of the matter when they 
understood that men’s need was escape from the 
Wrath of God who holds all things in His hands. Nor 
was it difficult for them to understand that, insomuch 
as God was righteous and just, the real need of men 
was to be redeemed from their own sin by which they 
earned the Wrath of God. A profounder answer to 
the problem of redemption has never been given, for 
it meant that men were not only redeemed from some- 
thing, the punishing hand of God, but also to some- 
thing, the favor of God. The idea and the experience 
which underlies it has been plumbed for its <leeper 
meanings by the Christian religion, but the original 
insight has never been forsaken. It is popular to main- 
tain that Jesus abolished the fact which the Prophets 
called the Wrath of God but the idea is without foun- 
dation except in the wish-thinking of poor sinners. 
The fact still remains as any one can see in the world 
about him at the moment. Nor was it neglected by 
Jesus. If we read the Gospels without a blind spot in 
our eye we will find that a large part of Jesus’ teach- 
ing has to do with penalties which inevitably follow cer- 
tain attitudes of life and courses of behavior. ‘‘The 
Kingdom of God shall be taken away from you, and 
shall be given to a nation bringing forth the fruits 
thereof’’ (Matt. 21:43), symbolizes an inherent part 
of the teaching of Jesus. What Jesus did do in ref- 
erence to the fact of inexorable punishment for sins 
was to make some men understand that it is not the 
Wrath but the Love of God which is made manifest. 
Only when men confuse one kind of indulgent hu- 
man love with Divine love does there arise a contra- 
diction between punishment and love. Many persons 
have never dreamed of a Lover who punishes the be- 
loved for the beloved’s salvation, although the act is 
more painful to the Lover than the loved one. But 
even a superficial survey of the present collapse of 
Western Civilization ought to awaken them more 
surely than any words, even our Lord’s about the 
‘‘outer darkness,’’ or St. Paul’s inescapable pronounce- 
ment, ‘the wages of sin is death.’’ The sure fact of 
such a love is set down by Bishop Tucker in his re- 
cent. book, “‘To forgive where there is.no sufficient 
penitence or moral change, shows. not a, higher, but,a 
weaker quality of love, which, because the sentiment 
of affection is not balanced by a regard for righteous- 
ness, neglects the real good of its object. Such love 


is in reality selfish, when in its yearning for a quick 
reconciliation with the loved one, it shrinks from. 
the stern and painful task of insisting upon penitence 
as a condition of forgiveness.’’ (Providence and Atone- 
ment, p. 79-80). It is not an obsolete religion which. 
knows that ‘‘the fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
wisdom.’’ The ‘‘Good News”’ of our Lord began with 
‘‘Repent ye.’’ The Kingdom of God was at hand and 
repentance—that is, a ‘‘change of life’’ not merely 
‘‘eontrition’’—was the necessary condition by which: 
the few would enter into that Kingdom. 


UT such words as “‘sin,’’ ‘‘repentance,’’ ‘‘King- 


dom of God,’’ ‘‘eternal life,’’ and ‘‘redemption’” 

are meaningless unless they have actual content 
for us. That they have lost meaning for our age is. 
quite evident in a thousand ways, one of the extreme: 
eases of which is the good lady who assured a minis- 
ter that she was worried only about her one great. 
sin, that of driking two cups of coffee a day. Christi- 
anity is no less free from those who would escape sharp: 
issues by refusing to see them than is the secular 
world which has made necessary the psychiatrists. The 
major criticism of our age is that we have to pay — 
people to be honest with us about what we are. Chris- 
tianity, nevertheless, is the only social force which has: 
an absolute definition for such words. That absolute- 
ness hes in the historie figure of our Lord from which. 
such life values as those which lie behind our words. 
take their meaning. No other figure remotely ap- 
proaches Jesus of Nazareth as the incarnation and 
personalization of love, it is true. But also no other- 
figure brings the clear and concrete judgment upon us: 
that He brings. Before Him the demonie in us eries. 
out that He is come to destroy; the sinful part of us 
begs, ‘‘Depart from me; for I am a sinful man, O 
Lord.’’ And this is ‘not because of .any mysterious. 
and incomprehensible aura of holiness that strikes 
us with awe in His presence but because of a simple 
and comprehended moral quality which He possesses. 
The Incarnation does not condem men in that God 
is a better God than men are gods, but in that God 
is a better man than men are men. 

And here the real issues arises. Are we willing to: 
let Jesus teach us what He is; or are we, like Judas: 
Iscariot, going to attempt to force Jesus into the mould 
of what, we think He ought to be? The latter be- 
havior has been the habit of Christianity which is. 
responsible for its present social impotence. What-. 
ever else we do, let us cease to soften and blur the 
clear figure of the Gospels. His meaning ean be put: 
simply without robbing it of any of its absoluteness.. 
Jesus affirmed all of human life more than He affirmed’ 
His own. And He laid that obligation upon all men: 
to the degree that they are able to bear it. God, He: 
preached, loves all men without regard to the cost of 
such loving. And imitation of God is the obligatiom 
of all men; they must love each other like that. ‘‘Be 
ye perfect even as your father in heaven is perfect.’” 
To fail to understand this is to fail to understand. 
the fundamental nature of our Lord, his God, and the: 
religion we profess. 


HERE are two great dangers in stating Christi- 
anity so simply and so starkly. The one is that 
the great demand—because of its very absolute-_ 

ness—shall be deemed hopelessly idealistic and impos- 
sible. This is the attitude of most Christians today. 


ing such a demand shall. cause many. to shrink back 
and becloud the issue with subtle rationalizations, or 
withdraw from the ranks altogether. Multitudes of 


&4 


The other-danger is that the inevitable. cost. of, mget-- — 
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persons are symbolized by the rich man who under- 
stood Jesus too well, ‘‘but his countenance fell at the 
saying, and he went away sorrowful.’’ The price of 
redemption was too great. He is the symbol of Jesus’ 
whole race which would not cease to regard its reli- 
gion as a “‘special privilege’’ and see it as a treasure 
entrusted to the race by God in order that the race 
might share it with the world. He is also a symbol of 
our world which shares nothing, not even the fruits 
of its fields and its industry except at a ‘‘profit.’’ 

If we desire to be real and honest about our reli- 
gion it is necessary that we face the fact that its cost 
has always been great. That is not the greatest nor 
the most significant fact, but it is a fact quite unde- 
niably. It is not for nothing that a Cross stands at 
the heart of our history and our Gospel. It has two 
messages, one glorious, one terrible. The first is ‘‘God 
loves to the point of such a sacrifice.’’ The second, 
“‘The world hates God this much.’’ The Cross says 
very plainly that the life of God cannot be fully lived 
out upon this earth as it is now, because we will slay 
it rather than face it. So far in history, it is pro- 
foundly true that ‘‘Incarnate God is a murdered 
Jesus.’’ The mental agonies of theologians and preach- 
ers who seek to obscure this fact have but made it 
clearer. How lightly we concur in the pulpits’ gen- 
eralization that ‘‘we daily crucify Jesus’? and how 
very little we understand this in concrete fact. At 
least we can be frank if we will. For instance, we 
share in a high standard of living while many of our 
brothers at home and abroad live in poverty and dire 
lack of any kind of opportunity to become persons. 
That standard is maintained by American imperialism 
and the cruelty of our whole system of economie distri- 
bution. Again, we share the opportunities of a self- 
appointed ‘‘chosen people,’’ the white race, which has 
miserably rejected the obligation which God has laid 
upon it in regard to races of other colors. We have 
' helped to confuse the issue by identifying racial broth- 
erhood with such ideas as racial commingling and inter- 
marriage which are not necessarily involved. We have 
participated in and will again participate in interna- 
tional warfare to promote or conserve our economic 
interests. These are not radical and wild theories, 
they are living facts of history. The sooner we face 
them frankly the better we shall be able to cope with 
them. Honesty is the first step in any redemption 
which Christ may offer us. 


F COURSE these are only a few of' the ‘‘things’’ 
that we mean every Sunday when we say, ‘‘ We 
have left undone those. things which we ought 

to have done.’’ The Prayer Book knows us better 
than we know ourselves and, many to the contrary, 
it is we and not it which must be changed. ‘A Chris- 
tian may say as realistically today as ever that the 
remembrance of his sins is grievous, the burden of 
- them intolerable. ‘‘But these are not my sins,’’ we 
- protest. They are when we acquiesce in their exist- 
ence and reap their fruits, when we affirm them by 
eontinuing them without an effort to change them. 
In fact they are our sins until we protest against them 
to the uttermost of our energy, spiritual and physical. 
It is not enough merely to register verbal protest. 
That is what Jesus called lip service to God. 

We can never be redeemed without concrete recog- 
nition of from what and to what we desire redemption. 
We ean be clear about some of these things and we 
become increasingly clear about God’s will and our 
failure to meet it once we have resolved to be honest. 

Honesty with ourselves and God about such facts as 
we have mentioned prepares us to understand two pro- 
- found ideas of redemption which are to be found in the 
' New Testament. St. John saw redemption as being from 
“'th ‘world?’ to the séciety in’ which the’ Risen Christ 
was present by the Spirit as Jeader and ideal. St. Paul 
saw that redemption was from ‘‘fleshy,’’ ‘‘natural’’ 
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man to ‘‘spiritual man’’ in fellowship with the Christ 
who dwells within the faithful man by the Spirit and 
sits at the right hand of God. These are deep insights 
but not obscure ones. Simply put, they mean that our 
redemption must be from the habits of the race and 
from ourselves. But although it can be put simply, 
it is obviously not a simple task. Immediately that 
we seek to work out our salvation the simplicity shat- 
ters into the bewildering complexity of life itself in 
all of its variety and confusion. Can we escape from 
the world and its habits? Can we step out of our own 
moral skins? 


ND here again lies a great danger; perhaps the 
greatest danger of all. Too often perceptive per- 
sons have seen that redemption is from the race’s 

corporate sin and from their own nature and have 
tried to be free from these corruptions, because they 
know that they should. That is a subtle variation of 
seeking salvation by Law, which St. Paul knew to be 
impossible. One sees what Jesus did, what He de- 
mands of us and then seeks to meet those demands 
as though they were legal exactments. The Law con- 
demns, but it does not save. And we have not es- 
eaped the truth merely by setting up the external pat- 
tern of Christ in place of the old Law. It is well to 
remember that Jesus’ commands were addressed to the 
whole man not to his will, ‘‘Love thy neighbor,’’ He 
said, not, ‘‘Act as if you loved him.’’. Absolute paci- 
fism, asceticism for asceticism’s sake, and some of our 
radical social and economic reform programs in the 
name of Christianity have made external legal behav- 
ior the Christian ethic. They are wrong. Such an 
interpretation of Christianity is evident in a more 
tragic form in those who have made a law of sacri- 
fice. ‘‘Saerifice is inevitable for the Christian, there- 
fore he who makes sacrifices is a Christian,’’ is their 
logic. But they, too, are wrong and have created a 
new category for psychology, ‘‘martyr-complex.’’ They 
seek the Cross, because they find it in the first century, 
but they fail to understand that historically and for- 
ever the Cross is a strategic means to an end which 
is worth the terrible price. The most precious thing 
that a person holds in stewardship for God is his own 
life. It is a talent to invest wisely, strategically, and 
effectively for God’s cause. To sacrifice our time, our 
energy, or our very life’s blood in vain is to violate a 
sacred trust. 

It is certain then that we may never accomplish our 
redemption by any fiat of our own. And here we have 
discovered the basic truth of religion, especially of 
Christianity. I cannot save myself, my redemption 
must come from beyond me. Salvation is not of men’s 
making. ‘‘With men it is impossible, but not with 
God.’’ (Mark 10:27.) Thus our problem of redemption 
becomes increasingly baffling. Perhaps there is but 
one answer for a Christian, and here the discussion 
must take the form of the first person. I see only one 
answer for Christians, although I see other nearly 
Christian answers. That answer lies in the Christian 
Church. ‘‘For the time is come that judgment must 
begin at the house of God.’’ (1 Peter 4:17.) If we are 
to be redeemed in this age, it must be through the 
redemption of our Church. The Church is the Body of 
Christ only so long as it keeps Christ as its head and 
soul. It is the continuation of the Incarnation only 
so long as it is the instrument of the Spirit. It is the 
New Israel only so long as it does not reject its Mes- 
siah as the old Israel did. It is corrupt and human and 
blind and perverse as well as Divine and it is always 
possible that the human may drive out the Divine so 
that God will be forced to raise up a new spiritual 
race. Not to see that is to rest upon our chosenness, 
to tempt the Almighty God Himself. The prophét’s 
message to! the chosen people is alwits that there is 
nothing mechanical about their position of favor. ‘‘Be 

(Continucd on page 9.) 
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An Open Door in Japan 


By John W. Wood, Executive Secretary of Department of Missions. 


N KYOTO, JAPAN, there is a section known as 

Nishijin. It is densely populated. Most of its 

people are engaged in silk weaving. ‘There are 
numerous factories, of course, but probably the larger 
part of the work is done in the homes of people under 
highly unsanitary conditions. 


When our Chureh began work in this region, the 
only place it could find for a base was a small Japanese 
building tucked away behind what looked lke an 
unbroken row of shop fronts. Here the Church of 


the Resurrection began its endeavor to make known 


the good news. 


Four years ago, under the courageous leadership of 
the Rev. J. Kenneth Morris, whom Bishop Nichols 
had recently assigned to that work, the mission, havy- 
ing grown as far as the narrow limits of its physical 
equipment would permit, managed to break away from 
the contracted quarters, succeeded in purchasing sut- 
ficient land for a church, parish house, and rectory 
in the same general region and took on new life and 
new hope. A small building was erected for a few 
hundred Yen as a combination church and parish house. 
With renewed vigor, Mr. Morris and his congregation 
began to.minister to the physical and spiritual needs 
of the people in ever widening circles. The building 
was enlarged by tacking on quarters for a kindergar- 
ten, all too small, but better than nothing. Then a 
tiny dispensary was added. One of our Kyoto Church- 
man, a member of the Standing Committee of the dio- 
cese and one of the leading physicians of the city, 
Dr. Fujino, gives certain time each week, assisted by 
a public health nurse trained at St. Luke’s Hospital, 
Tokyo, to caring for the health and other social needs 
of the people of the neighborhood. If you happen to 
be in the tiny church when Dr. Fujino arrives at the 
elinic to begin his work, you will see him first of all, 
kneel before the altar to ask Gods blessing upon what 
he is about to undertake. The memory of that simple 
hearted devotion coupled with the desire to consecrate 
one’s medical skill, is something that does not fade 
Way. 


HE church is always crowded when services are 
held. When a service is over, the chancel is 
shut off by a screen and the part of the church 

that has been used by the congregation. becomes a 
small parish hall used for all sorts of purposes. Archi- 
tectural plans have been prepared for a chureh and 
parish house. Mr. Morris and his people are looking 
forward eagerly to the day when these buildings may 
be erected, but they are doing more than that—they 
are giving money themselves and they are asking their 
Japanese friends to lend a hand, especially in the build- 
ing of a parish house on the grounds that, although 
all its work is done in a Christian spirit, it is distinctly 
a service for the community. The fund grows slowly 
and Mr. Morris has been sadly disappointed in his 
hope of securing help from the United States. 
’ Writing recently, he said: 

“My last thought and prayer before retiring at 
night and my first on waking in the morning is, what 
ean I do to get that money for the building? To whom 
shall I write today? to whom shall I appeal? 

“‘Ts there no source from which it can be obtained? 
Then I say to my wife, ‘Well, I think I shall write so- 
and-so today, perhaps he will reply. Or do you think 
if I called on Mr. Tanaka he would help us?’ It 
is the subject of our daily prayers. We have talked 
about what we could sell of our household goods. But 
we have so little of any value that all would bring in 
but a few yen. But we have decided to sell my Karui- 


zawa Desk and a Wilton rug we brought from Amer- 
ica, and put this in the building fund. There is no 
limit to what can be done here with a new and effi- 
ciently arranged parish building. (They eall it a 
social center because non-Christian Japanese do not 
understand the term, ‘parish house’). It will cost 
about $6,000. Half of this we expect to raise in Japan. 

‘<The Church will cost about $9,000. Some of this 
will come from Japan, but we cannot expect our non- 
Christian friends to help our congregation build its 
echureh. A goodly share of the money for the parish 
house will come from those who are not yet Christian. 
In addition, fifty business men, only a few of whom 
are Christian, have agreed to give 30 Yen a year for 
our social service activities. We call them our Patrons 
Committee and they are adding steadily to their mem- 
bers. This means that the social service work center- 
ing in the parish house will not become a heavy charge 
upon the Church in the United States: 

‘“We are desperate. The floor of our present small 
building has got to be strengthened again. Last sum- 
mer we put conerete supports under it. But there are 
literally hundreds of people using it during the week 
and it simply cannot stand the strain. The walls buck 
out in places. We are determined to get some sort 
of building started this year regardless of the sacri- 
fice. We are facing a great opportunity and cannot, 
must not let it go by. 

‘“‘The work continues to expand. Soon we expect 
to add another nurse, and to open a new sort of work. 
The new nurse will be a mid-wife and will care for 
eases of child birth in the homes of the people. For 


each charity case we will receive Y5 from the Prefec- 


ture. This work is greatly needed among poor people 
who eannot afford hospital care and are too ignorant 
to go for regular examinations to a doctor and also 
too poor. 

‘“So you see how the work advances. There is no 
holding it back. That is why I am fighting, praying 
and striving for that new building. As soon as we 
get it the way will be open for a day-nursery. There 
are those who would give to that project now if we 
were ready to undertake it. 

‘We are asking all the churches of our Communion 
in Japan to help us with the building fund. We are 
trying the Washington Cathedral scheme, but we are 
not selling stones or bricks, because we will build in 


concrete. So we are selling eubie feet.’’ 
* * % 


CHURCH AND WORLD PROBLEMS AS OTHERS 
SEE THEM. 
(Continued from page 4.) 

“‘T ean truthfully say that, in my own ease, science 
has greatly strengthened my religious faith,’’ he re- 
plied. 

‘<The real purpose of science,’’ he went on, ‘‘is not 
merely to make material things, inventions to increase 
wealth and comfort. If science does not help to give 
me and others a better faith to live by, a better under- 
standing of the Creator, a closer relationship of God, 
so that I can better carry out the divine purpose, then I 
am a failure.’’ : 

A final question as to what state the soul would oe- 
cupy when it progressed to what he called the real 
world, brought this answer: 

‘‘The soul of man is the highest product of God’s 
creative handiwork. Now, after God has spent untold 
time in creating man and endowing him with a soul, 
which is the reflection of His image, is it reasonable to 
suppose that man lives here on earth for a b 
and then is extinguished by death? That the soul per- 
ishes with the physical body? That it existed in vain?’ - 
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Reality of the Unseen 


By James K. Freeman, Bishop of Washington. 


ALKING intimately 
ale with one who con- 

trols a large indus- 
try concerning the vital 
forces that have influ- 
enced and dominated his 
life, he said to me: ‘‘As I 
look at life today, I be- 
lieve that the greatest in- 
fluences that affect both 
my judgment and my hab- 
its are unseen and possi- 
bly undefinable. I have 
the profound conviction 
that spiritual forces are 
more potential than the 
material agencies that we 
see and handle.’’  Pos- 
sibly no passage in the New Testament so expresses 
what I have in mind as the words of St. Paul where 
he says: ‘‘Faith is the substance of things hoped for, 
the evidence of things not seen.”’ 

The observation of this captain of industry was the 
more remarkable because of his large material inter- 
ests. He was evidently appraising his life and measur- 
ing both its efficiency and satisfactions by standards 
other than those that he applied to his vast enterprise. 
In his estimate of himself and of the values of life, 
ne thought of his development in terms of spiritual 
values. We were reminded of the words of the great 
Master where He said: ‘‘As thou hast believed, so be 
it done unto thee.’’ That our religious faith has a 
definite and practical bearing upon all our life’s in- 
terests is demonstrably true. The wise man of old 
said: ‘‘As a man thinketh in his heart, so is he.’’ 

We find it difficult at times to define what we hold 
of faith. We express our belief in terms that are 
quite inadequate, but notwithstanding this fact, to 
use the language of St. Paul, our ‘‘faith is the sub- 
stance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not 
seen.’’ Possibly the pressure of material forces, and 
the exactions of our occupational life have a tendency 
to make us less reflective concerning the unseen reali- 
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CHRISTIANITY AS A RELIGION OF REDEMPTION 
(Continued from page 7.) 

gin not to say within yourselves, We have Abraham 
to our father: for I say unto you, That God is able 
of these stones to raise up children unto Abraham.’’ 
The modern version would run, ‘‘Say not that you 
have Christ for your Master and are therefore re- 
deemed, for God is able to raise up Christians out- 
side of your narrow boundaries.’’ 

And yet precarious as is the position of the Church 
with its Master in these troublesome days, I believe 
it is our only hope. There is nowhere else a deeper 
and wiser social vision than is to be found among its 
prophets, few though they be. There is again being 
enacted the drama which began in the eighth cen- 
tury of Israel’s history. Prophets are wrestling with 
a race for that race’s redemption. Amos, Hosea, 
Isaiah and Jeremiah did not prevent the Exile. Jesus 
did not prevent the Great Rejection. Our 
issue remains as yet undecided. There are three 
predictions about its outcome. Always the great 
majority are complacent and sleep upon their 
Abraham claims. We are not without them today. 
Again there are those who would dogmatize by saying, 
‘‘Men have always rejected God, they will now.’’ The 
evidence is always on their side. But the honest real- 
ist has a third answer. God may not always have to 


SEES St eo ee 


ties. It often takes a crisis of some kind, a staggering 
misfortune or a crushing sorrow to make us conscious 
of the place that faith occupies in the scheme of life. 
It has been our observation that the realization of the 
need of trust in the unseen grows out of conditions 
where faith becomes indispensable to our peace and 
sense of security. Men have difficulty in understand- 
ing creeds and systems, but there is something within 
them that calls for and demands the satisfaction of 
the deeper apirations and hopes of life. Our situa- 
tion is somewhat lke that of the boy who was flying 
his kite on a densely foggy day in a London street. 
The fog was one of those impenetrable yellow mists 
peculiar to London. Presently, a man passing along 
the street saw the boy holding the string of the kite 
and prompted by curiosity asked him: ‘‘ What are you 
doing, my lad, holding that string?’’ Promptly the 
little fellow answered: ‘‘Don’t you see, I’m flying my 
kite.’’ ‘“‘Flying your kite?’’ queried the man as he 
looked up through the fog, ‘‘I can’t see any kite; how 
do you know the kite’s un there lost in the mist?’’ to 
which the boy replied: ‘‘You can’t see it, but I know 
it’s flying, because I can feel it pulling on the string.’’ 
The evidence to the boy of the kite’s existence was 
that it was ‘‘pulling on the string.’’ 


It may be difficult for any one of us to give an ade- 
quate explanation of what our faith means to us, but 
we can with confidence affirm that there is something 
within us that responds and responds definitely to the 
appeal of the unseen. Job of old asked: ‘‘Canst thou 
by searching find out God? Canst thou find out the 
Almighty unto perfection?’’ A later prophet declared: 
‘No man hath seen God at any time; the only begot- 
ten Son, which is in the bosom of the Father, he hath 
declared him.’’ Another great seer affirmed that, ‘‘the 
things that are seen are temporal, but the things that 
are not seen are eternal.’’ 


The reality of the unseen we may not be able to 
prove and language may fail to adequately define it, 
but like the kite pulling on the string we have the 
realization that, ‘‘faith is the substance of things hoped 
for, the evidence of things not seen.’’ 


win by raising up new races, His chosen people can 
be redeemed and they may be. 


HRISTIANITY is a religion of redemption, then, 
today as always. Redemption has always meant 
and it still means that we must break with the 

habit of the race and with our acquiescence in that 
habit; or, to use old words, we must be redeemed from 
both original (racial) and actual (personal) sin. Our 
redemption is not yet sure, for we are far from being 
either a redeemed Church or redeemed individuals. 
But our fate is not yet sealed and our repentance may 
purge our Church so that it becomes the New Creation 
that once it was, a fellowship in the strength of which 
Wwe may overcome the world. There, it seems to me, 
les our only hope of standing outside of ourselves. 
‘“Ye are bought with a price, be not ye servants of 
men.’’? If we had not determined to pursue an ut- 
terly honest course, we might close with a message 
of hope. As it is we end on the note of potentiality. 
God’s full powers and favors belong to the Mystical 
Body of His Son which is the blessed company of 
all faithful people. But those powers and favors are 
appropriated to us only by our acceptance of the 
obligation intrinsic to them. ‘‘Bring forth therefore 
fruits worthy of repentance.’’ And then is our re- 
demption sure, 
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The Macedonian Point of View 


By 


Mary F. Goodwin. 


E WONDER how far we church members are 
from apprec slating the enthusiasm of recent con: 
verts in foreign lands! 2 

It is hard for us to realize the change which is 
wrought in a man’s life when he turns from the hope- 
lessness of heathenism or the uncertainty of the more 
advanced religions of the East to the ‘‘certain reli- 
gious and holy hope’’ of the Gospel of Christ. 

It may be hard also for such converts to under- 
stand the attitude of indifference which many Chris- 
tians take towards the spreading of a gospel of love 
and hope. If we could truly see ourselves as we must 
appear to these babes in the Faith, we would with 
shame take a lower seat and learn anew the meaning 
of the ‘‘Come ye—Go ye’’ of Christ. 


A few years ago, when missionary apportionments 
were being cut so disastrously, a missionary bishop 
in Africa said he wished he could chain himself to a 
pillar in a public place in London and ery, ‘‘Why? 
Why? Why?’ until the Church was compelled to an- 
swer in all honesty why he was not supphed with 
the means of carrying on the work of his Master. We 
doubt not but this is the feelng many a missionary: 
has when he is obliged to return home to beg from 
an affluent church. 

The following incident was told by the late Bishop 


Collins of Gibraltar. An old man, one of the few na- 
tive Christians in a village in India, told a visiting 


missionary that he had composed a hymn whieh the 
congregation had learned and would sing for him 
the next morning. When he heard this hymn, he found 
it contained only the two words, ‘‘Go on, go on, go on,”’ 
sung endlessly, and yet with enthusiasm. ‘‘Not a hymn 
suited to congregational singing,’’ said the Bishop,. 
‘‘put yet the very secret of the Christian life.’’ 


Last summer, when it seemed probable that the 


- work in Alaska would have to be closed, a missionary 


teacher inside the Circle told her people of this pos- 
sibility. An old Indian said to her, ‘‘Tell them,’’ 
meaning the authorities in New York, ‘‘Tell them that 
it would be better to close a church there, as they 
could go to another, but if this one is closed, we have 
nowhere to go.”’ In his simplicity this seemed an oe 
solution of the problem. 


Such incidents might be multiplied indefinitely. Had 
we the enthusiasm of the new convert, and the faith 
in our fellow-Christians which new converts feel, we, 
too, might become a Kagawa or a Stanley Jones. Had 
we the power to orientate ourselves so as to look at 
this matter of missions from the Macedonian point of 
view, there would be no occasion for the missionary 
to ery, ‘“Why? Why?’ from the market place, in- 
stead, the time would come swiftly when ‘‘no man 
need say to his neighbor, ‘Know the Lord,’ for all 


would know Him from the least even to the greatest.’” 
* * * 


THE WOMAN’S AUXILIARY 


FOURTEEN DIOCESES REPRESENTED IN CON- 
FERENCE. 

Sixty officers and other leaders of the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary, from fourteen of the fifteen dioceses in New Eng- 
land, New York and New Jersey, came to New York 
for a conference with the national staff of the Auxili- 
iary, March 12-14. The purpose was to discuss ways of 
making the program, which was outlined at the trien- 
nial convention of the Woman’s Auxiliary, effective in 
diocese and parish during the next three years. The 
group included a number of recently appointed officers, 
young potential leaders in women’s work. Practically 
the entire cost of the conference was borne by the dio- 
ceses. Plans are being considered for five similar re- 
gional meetings in other parts of the country. 

With general agreement on the principles involved, 
the conference proved a good opportunity for exchang- 
ing advice on methods of work, asking help in special 
problems and sharing any ideas that have been worked 
out. Among the subjects emphasized were: The Ne- 
cessity of Making a Program Locally, Developing It 
Out of the Particular Needs of the Parish or Diocese 
‘Concerned; The Necessity of Using Many Kinds of 
Program Material, some very simple, some more ad- 
vanced, according to the ability of the women who are 
to use it; The Value of Adult Education in Modern 
Terms, not the mere reading of a book, but independent 
thinking, based on study, leading into constructive ac- 
tion. A somewhat discouraged report was quoted 
from a leader, who said her parish study class each 
year found the same women reiterating the same preju- 
dices, while another ieader told of a series of discus- 
sions which She felt had been. worth while, hecause | at 
the end one woman who had been cherishing a preju- 
dice admitted she was not entitled to it. 


Another idea emerging from the conference was that 
churchwomen should not only have a concern for social 
welfare, but should know how to secure social action 
wisely. The educational value of supply work and of 
the United Thank Offering was emphasized and also, 
especially, the need for definite teaching and Pree 
of prayer for individuals and groups. 


Frequent reference was made to the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary booklet called ‘‘Program Building’’, and to sug- 
gestions contained in the new mimeographed collection 
informally known as ‘‘The Rainbow’’ from its many- 
colored pages. 


The Forward Movement, presented by Bishop Wash- 
burn, occupied the last session of the conference. A _ 
tea to meet any missionaries then in New York brought 
people from the Philippines, Liberia, China, Japan and 
Puerto Rico. 

Among the Auxiliary officers attending were the 
presidents of most of the diocesan branches: Mrs. J. 
Ralph Jacoby, New York; Mrs. Henry D. Waller, Long 
Island; Mrs. C. E. Hutchinson, Newark; Mrs. Franklin 
Chambers, New Jersey; Miss Jennie Loomis, Connecti- 
eut; Mrs. Charles E. Binney, Rhode Island; Miss Eva 
D. Corey, Massachusetts, who is also a member of the 
National Council; Mrs. F. L. Everett, Western Massa- 
chusetts; Mrs. Henry D. Rodgers, Albany; Mrs. James 
H. Dyett, Western New York. Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont and Rochester were represented by other offi- 
cers. Miss Mary Louise Pardee, of New Haven, a mem- 


ber of the national executive board, was present; also 
Mrs. Henry K. Sherrill, of Boston. Educational seere- 
taries;.U: T..O. treasurers and supply secretaries were 
“Miss Grats ee 


oh anh 


all present i? good’ numbers.” 
sided. 
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REV. STAMO S. SPATHEY, Editor. 


CHRISTIAN YEAR: by George P. Hedley. 1934. 
New York. The Macmillan Company. Pp.':254 with 
Index. Price, $2. 


This book presents fifty-two meditations, some relating 
to the major Christian festivals and Saints’ Days, some 
based on the Gospels and, Epistles for various Sundays of 
the Church year, and some suggested by the observance 
of Mother’s Day, Independence Day, Labor Lay, Armistice 
Day, Thanksgiving Day, and Hallowe’en. The writer, Dr. 
George P. Hedley, was born in China and was recorder and 
photographer of the Tell-en-Nasbeh expedition to Pales- 
tine, 1927-29. He has lived and taught in California and 
at the Hartford Seminary Foundation, 

Many controversial questions are raised and outlined 
in this book from both fundamental and modern viewpoints, 
but Dr. Hedley shelves the’ distraction of argument and 
unfolds the inner meaning and spiritual values of the de- 
bated issues. He also has interesting and challenging 
things to say about war, infant welfare, prostitution and 
other current problems. 

The book will be of value to the minister who is on 
the lookout for a handbook of preaching material, and 
to the thoughtful layman or laywoman who is wise enough 
to follow the observances of the Church calendar in his 
private devotional life. 

Ivy Watkins Smith. 


OCIAL AND RELIGIOUS PROBLEMS OF YOUNG PEO- 

S PLE: By Sidney A. Weston and S. Ralph Harlow. New 
York. The Abingdon Press. Pp. 288. Price, $1.75. 

This “handbook for group and individual use’’ calms 
the fears of one who picks up this kind of work for young 
people’s groups, by its sanity and its close relation to 
actual fact. The authors are well-known for their contri- 
butions to discussion material for young people. Dr. 
Weston contributes the first half on social problems; Dr. 
Harlow the second half on religious problems. There are 
discussions in the first half on ethics, lies, loyalties, rela- 
tionships, conventions, recreation, citizenship, war, and the 
racial question. In the second half are discussions on the 
meaning and source of religion, the problem of evil and 
suffering, prayer, the divinity of Christ, the place of the 
Bible, purpose, and death. All of them are dealt with in 
the consciousness of the modern difficulties caused by 
changes in thought and society. 

The method of presentation is interesting in the extreme. 
The case problem study method is followed, giving an out- 
line of the problem to ‘be dealt with and the objective to 
be reached. Then a typical discussion from actual use is 
reported. Still more valuable is the addition of ‘quotations 
from representative authorities on the subject and a list 
of further reading matter, selected with judgment and a 
breadth of outlook which makes it really useful. Every 
discussion is fruitful of ideas and suggestive of the best 
approach. The results are, as a rule, inconclusive and 
remind us of the difficulty always encountered in this sort 
of work—that most young people’s groups are not equipped 
to discuss the problems and the leader must ‘both keep 
a strong control and supply them continually with back- 
ground material. This book emphasizes this need and 
goes part of the way in showing how it may be supplied. 
No leader of a discussion group of modern youth should 
be without this volume. The outlines and the bibliogra- 
phies alone are worth the having. 

Charles W. F. Smith. 


HAT IS THIS CHRISTIANITY? By the Rt. Rey. Ed- 

ward S. Woods, Bishop of Croydon, London. 1935. 

New York. Harper and Brothers. Pp. 211. Price, 
- $2.00. 


This book has an interesting history. It was to have 
been written by Bishop Wood’s brother, the late Theodore, 
Bishop of Winchester. The Bishop of Croydon has com- 
pleted the task. The title-question is answered in seven 
chapters. This Christianity is an event, an experience, a 
fellowship, an adventure, a victory. And epilogue sums 
up the situation as it confronts the Church today and 
pleads foria a closer: application to,;what,God wants done 
in order that we may derive more power from God. 

The style is graceful and extremely readable. It is not 
a book calculated to answer the doubts of sophisticated 
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young people, but it will clarify the thinking of Church 
people and those who seek the realities of the faith, and 
inspire them with the impressive force of our religion. 
From time to time we need to review the whole sweep of 
the Christian faith and here it is admirably done. It is 
likely to appeal to people of many different ways of think- 
ing, because it stands solidly in the middle of the road 


and leans to no extremes. It represents what has been and 
still is the sane, wholesome atmosphere of the true Church 
of England and the genius of our own Church. 

Here and there throughout the book are passages of 
great insight and acute analysis. The two chapters on the 
fellowship and the adventure are splendid for their clear 
view, and should appeal with readiness to young people. 
We may read this book and take heart. 

Charles W. F. Smith. 


* * ok 
ORTHY HIS HIRE. A Biblical play in one act. 


Ralph P. Claggett. Art paper; pp. 32. 
The Abingdon Press, New York City. 


By 
Published by 


A neatly planned drama involving the times of our Lord 
and His own teachings. Its ethical value and the oriental 
configuration are to be commended. Given all the ap- 
pointed accessories indicated in the production notes, it will 
stand well in the eyes of an appreciative audience. Our 
Lord does not appear, but the influence of His personality is 
seen and felt in the essential climax. 

Kenneth MacKenzie. 
* * x 


THIRD SUNDAY IN LENT. 


This collect is taken from the Sarum Missal, 1549, 
the words, ‘‘in Lent’’ were added in 1604. The collect 
for last Sunday deals with a recognition of our help- 
lessness, and that for today prays for defence against 
all enemies, both spiritual and temporal. We pray 
that Almighty God will save us from our most foree- 
ful and dangerous enemies—the world, the flesh and 
the devil. If we take together the collect, the Epistle 
and the Gospel (Ephesians 5:1; St. Luke 11:14), we 
find the common idea to be that we are surrounded by 
so many powers of darkness, superhuman powers, so 
the assistance of Almighty God is invoked in order 
that we may not only combat these powers, but combat 
them effectually. Not only must we rely upon a su- 
preme power, but we must also ‘‘watch and pray.’’ 
At all times our prayer should be that we may be on 
the watch against the temptations which so easily 
beset us. Especially are we taught in the Gospel and 
warned of the necessity of decision in our Christian 
profession. Also we are warned of the dangers be- 
fore us, unless the assaults are prepared for. In this 
connection it is well to refer to the Gospel for today, 
wherein we find Christ performing His works of love 
and kindness, and yet He was taunted by the people 
with the words, ‘‘He easteth out devils by Beelzibub, 
the chief of the devils.’’ Is it not true that a similar 
spirit exists today? How often when good and kind 
deeds are done, ulterior motives are ascribed to the 
one responsible for the Christ-like spirit of helping 
others? Some evil spirit blinds from seeing the good. 
The spirits of evil are deadly enemies to the Christian 
life. Our life is influenced by the Spirit of God or 
by the powers of an evil spirit. Moses worked by the 
power of God; the Egyptian magicians by the power 
of magic; Jesus Christ by the Finger of God. What 
power controls your action and mine? One more 
thought comes before us, ‘‘The hearty desires.’’ 
Prayer should mean the laying bare of our hearts be- 
fore God, remembering that He is a discerner of hearts 
(Hebrews 4:12; Psalm 26:2). How can there be a real 
confidence between our God and ourselves, when we 
have some desire which we cannot place before Him? 
How important, then, is our prayer, ‘‘Look upon our 
desires.’’? There are some desires which we can only 
ask Him to forgive; there are some which we ask Him 
to grant or withhold ; there are others whith we want 
to have’ Strengthened ‘because we 'kiiow they are His 
as well as ours. Our chief desire should be to be imi- 
tators (Greek, mimetai) of Him. 

William E. Callender. 
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YOUNG PEOPLE'S 


FELLOWSHIP 
SERVICE LEAGUE 


The Reverend Randolph F. Blackford 


NAAMAN. 


Characters, 
Lady Naaman. 
Hebrew Maid. 
Gehazi. 
Servants. 
Naaman. 
King. 
Elisha. 
Soldiers. 


Scene I. 

Naaman’s home, Lady Naaman seated 
on a bench or couch. The Little He- 
brew maid fanning her. 

L. N. (rising and pacing the floor): 
My Master! My Master! If I could only 
do something for him. How long can 
he keep up this brave front? It is 
oniy a question of time until he will 
have to leave us. 

H. M.: My mistress. Oh, if only thy 
husband could go to the prophet in 
Israel he would heal him of his lep- 
rosy. 

L. N.: I wish I could believe you. But 
it is impossible. (Seats herself.) 

H. M.: Oh, but he has done far more 
wonderful things. 

L. N.: Do you really believe he could 
help him? 

H. M.: I know he could heal him. 

L. N.: Tell me about some of the 
people he has healed. (The King and 
Naaman heard approaching.) 

L. N.: Leave the room. (Maid leaves 
the room.) (Enter King and Naaman. ) 


K. (bowing): Greetings, my fair 
Lady. (Sits down.) Sit down, Naa- 
man. How are you feeling ? 


N.: Oh! I feel all right. If we have 
the success in the next campaign we 
had ‘in this, we will have those prov- 
inces well in our control. 

K.: Things have gone well with us. 
You had better take a rest. 

N.: I have to watch that northern 
province. I am afraid of some trouble 
up there. 

K.: Listen, are you doing all you can 
for yourself? 


N.: There is nothing I can do. Iam 
not very bad. 
L. N,: O King, may I speak? He is 


in awful shape and I am so worried 
about him. But I have news, O-King! 

K,.: Say.on. 

L. N.: Just before you came, my lit- 
tle Hebrew Maid said there was a 
prophet in her country who could cure 
Naaman of his leprosy. 

N.: It could not be. 

K.: Call the maid. 

L. N. (calls): Miriam! 
and bows.) 

K.: Do you know someone who could 
help thy Master? 

-H. M.: O King! I know that if he 
went to the prophet that is in Sama- 
ris, he could heal him of his leprosy. He 


(Comes in 


has healed so many. He has even 
brought the dead to life. Oh! do send 
him, 


K.: You shall go at once. 

N.: There is nothing to it. Why waste 
the time. 

L. N.: O King! Do send him. 

N.: There is not a bit of use. 

K.: You shall go. I shall write a 
letter to the King of Israel. 

L. N.: I will get you’ writing’ mate- 
rial. (Exit.) 

K.: Who do you want to go with 
you? We must send gifts. What shall 


we send? You had better take ten 
talents of silver, six thousand pieces 
of gold and ten changes of raiment. I 
would give five times that to have you 
well. 
N.: I would, too, but I have little 
hope. 
(Lady Naaman brings in writing ma- 
terial and King writes.) 
Curtain. 


Scene II. 

Before the King of Israel. As cur- 
tain rises the King of Israel is seated 
in the center of the stage, servants all 
about. A messenger brings letter from 
King of Syria. King reads scroll. 

K. I.: Am I a god to kill and make 
alive that the King of Syria sends his 
greatest general to me that I may cure 
him of his leprosy? (He descends from 
his throne and begins pacing about and 
gets very dramatic.) Heisaspy. They 
are doing this to pick a quarrel with 
me. I see through it. This means 
war. Isee through it. Oh! What shall 
I do? Weare in no shape to fight with 
Syria. (He may rave on as much and 
as long as desired.) 

BHlisha (enters with calm _ dignity, 
goes up to the King and lays his hand 
on his shoulder): Calm yourself. Why 
do you fret and rend your clothes? 
Send Naaman to me. (Leaves with the 
same dignity|) 

Curtain. 


Scene III. 

Before Elisha’s dwelling. Naaman 
with all his attendants and servants 
comes up to Hlisha’s door. 

Gehazi (comes out and bows): My 
Master says, ‘“‘Go and wash in the Jor- 
dan seven times and thy flesh shall 
come again to thee and thou shalt be 
clean. (Goes back inside.) 

N. (Becomes very angry and storms 
about): 
out to see me. I thought he would at 
least come out and call on the name of 
his God, and strike his hand over the 
place and heal me. Are not the rivers 
of, Damascus better than this old muddy 
Jordan. I can wash in them and be 
clean. (He raves on.) 

A Servant (goes up to Naaman): My 
friend, don’t be angry, if the prophet 
had bid thee to do some great thing, 
would thou not have done it? Why 
don’t you try this easy thing. Wash 
and be clean. You have come so far. 
Do try what he says. (Returns still 
talking.) 

Curtain. 


Scene IV. 

Same as Scene III. Naaman and 
his train come in as before. Elisha 
comes out to speak to him. Naaman is 
all humility and gratitude. 

N. (dropping on his knee): Behold! 
Now I know that there is no God in 
all the earth, but in Israel. Now, there- 
fore, I pray thee, take a blessing of thy 
servant. 

E.: As the Lord liveth, before whom 
I stand, I will receive none. 

N.: I beg of you to take something. 

E. (shaking his head): No. 

N.: Take just the gold. May I ask 
a great favor of you?.. Henceforth, I 
will worshipono'sgod but the God of 
Israel. So, if it is not asking too much, 
may I have two bags of dirt, so I may 
have some of the land of the God of 


The prophet never even came: 


Israel on which to worship and offer 
sacrifice and burnt offerings. 

E.: Gehazi, take the young men and 
help them get the dirt. 

N.: O thou man of God, I must ask 
one other thing. 

E.: Ask on. 

N.: Will the Lord your God pardon 
thy servant, because when the King 
goes to the temple of Rimmon to wor- 
ship he leans on my arm, and when the 
King bows down in the house of Rim- 
mon, I must bow down, too. Will the 
God of Israel pardon me? 

E.: He will pardon you. 
(Goes inside. Others exit as they en- 
tered. When they near the exit Gehazi 
runs to catch them. Naaman sees him 
coming and turns back to meet him.) 

N.: Is all well? 

G.: All is well. My master has sent 
me to tell you that two men, sons of 
the prophet, have come from Mt. Hph- 
raim. Would you give them talent of 
silver and two changes of garments? 

N.: Be content; take two. I am 
glad to help. (Fixes two bundles, calls 
to servants.) Carry these back to the 
prophet. (All leave as seems best.) 
(Gehazi takes his bundles very stealth- 
ily.) 


Go in peace. 


Scene V. 

In Elisha’s dwelling, Gehazi comes in. 

E.: Where have you been? 

G.: I went nowhere, Master. 

E.: Didn’t my heart follow you when 
you ran after Naaman and asked for 
gifts? Is this a time to ask for gold 
and silver and garments? ‘The lep- 
rosy, therefore, of Naaman shall cleave 
unto thee and unto thy seed for ever. 

(The room should’ be slowly dark- 
ened. Gehazi puts powder on hands 
and face, then comes out center with 
spotlight turned on him. He is looking 
at hands, terrible agony shown in his 
face ana actions.) 

It would be well to read the Bible 
story and add where you think best. 
The costumes are of Bible times. 

This was written by a group of young 
people from St. Peter’s League, St. Pe- 
tersburg, Florida, assisted by their 
counselor, Miss Tulane. 


Young People’s Fellowship and 
Young People’s Service League each has 
a meaning that we must not forget, 
For many years in a certain mission 
the young people of our Church had 
no provision made for them outside of 
Sunday school. Then a diocesan organ- 
ization was formed for Young People. 
Some of them in the Mission heard of 
it and attended a meeting of the new 
organization. All pepped up, they re- 
turned to spread the good word. It 
was the Fellowship that did it. Then 
the idea of Service was stressed. Where 
locally the zeal fell down, outside help 
from neighboring Leagues came in and 
the Church benefited in the entire five 
fields of service. j 

Programs were a bother in the dio- 
cese, so that a kind of Library of Pro- 
grams was arranged with each League 
contributing its ‘Prize Programs,” 
and an award being given each year 
for the best at the Camp. This has 
been a great help. ; 

The Mission has grown into a Parish. 
The Parish League is a, part.of th 
ocesan League and is inspired by its” 
contacts, standards and prayer. Sc 
the Parish is enriched by the Le 
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fourfold ideal of Worship, Service, Fel- 
lowship and Study. This, we believe, 
to be the normal story of a League’s 
life, and is told as a suggestion for 
places where there is no League. Many 
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more spectacular stories can be told 
in these columns if people knowing 
them will send them in. So let’s have 
them, - 

The Editor. 


ONE DHPARTMENT OF WORK AT 
281. 

Here are the numbers of orders filled 
by the Church Missions House Book 
Store during the last week before Lent, 
and also the Shipping Room figures for 
the last three days when the Lenten 
Offering boxes were being shipped. The 
figures refer to distinct separate or- 
ders. As the Shipping Room handles 
all the Book Store orders as well as 
other shipments, the total, 2,725, rep- 
resents the number of separate pack- 
ages sent’ out by the Shipping Room in 
the week. 


Orders for 

Book Store Lenten Offer- 

Orders. ing Boxes. 

Monday . See URS) 800 

Tuesday... .«. Lb4 761 

Wednesday .. 229 92 
Thursday .. ..207 
Friday .. . . 250 
Saturday . LOW 


Mr. H. L. Dederer is head of the Ship- 
ping Room. 
ok * 


SOCIETY FOR THE CHURCH’S 
WORK WITH STUDENTS. 

In January of this year, at the invi- 
tation of the Rev. Howard C. Robbins 
and the Rev. W. Brooke Stabler, a 
meeting was held in New York to found 
a society for the promotion of college 
work. Its name is the Society for the 
Church’s Work with Students. The pur- 
pose of the Society is ‘“‘to establish a 
fund for the purpose of promoting 
knowledge and acceptance of Christ’s 
religion and in other ways to strengthen 
the work of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in college and university cen- 
ters.”’ The Society has no organized 
connection with the National Council 
except that its secretary is also 
its National Council’s Secretary 
for College Work. The officers 
of the Society are the Rev. W. 
Brooke Stabler, president; Rev. C. Les- 
lie Glenn, vice-president; Dr. Thomas 
S. Gates, president of the University 
of Pennsylvania, treasurer; Rev. Theo- 
dore O. Wedel, secretary. The National 
Council at its recent meeting com- 
mended the purpose of the new So- 
ciety. 


* 


* * * 


THANKSGIVING SERVICE, FIFTIRTH 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE DAUGH- 
TERS OF THE KING. 


Fifty years ago the Order of the 
Daughters of the King was founded 
from a Bible Class having that name, 
at the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
now the Church of the Resurrection, 
New York City. 

The Order has but two rules—Prayer 
and Service—and Bible Study is the 
cornerstone of the Order. The first Na- 
tional Council meeting of the Order was 
held at St. Bartholomew’s Church, New 
York City in 1891, and it has steadily 
grown until there are now approxi- 
mately six thousand Daughters, seniors 
and juniors. All Chapters are plan- 
ning to observe the fiftieth anniversary 
by holding a Thanksgiving Service, 
either as diocesan, convocational or 
Chapter organizations. The Daughters 
in the Dioceses Of New York and Long 
‘YJsland have planned to join together 

for a service of Corporate Communion 


f 


¢ 
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Bishop Washburn as the preacher, on 
April 4, which fifty years ago was 
Easter Even, at the Church of the Res- 
urrection, New York City. In the af- 
ternoon of the same day a Conference 
Tea will be held at Trinity Chapel, 
which the National Council of the Or- 
der will attend during the sessions of 
their spring meeting. 
Ada Loaring-Clark. 

ae * ok 
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Alaska. 
Out of the Arctic wastes around 
Tigara (Point Hope), Alaska, comes 


word from Archdeacon Goodman that 
there have been plenty of whales this 
winter, which means oil, light, heat 
and some of their food, to our Eskimo 
Church people. 

They are so keen to go to church 
that if there is a howling wind and 
the cold many degrees below zero, they 
walk backward, and when that becomes 
impossible they get dcwn and crawl on 
all fours, the better part of a mile to 
the. church. 

This is Archdeacon Goodman’s tenth 
year at Tigara. 

* aK = 
The Under Thirty Movement. 

A new movement in the Diocese of 
London has been working into form 
in the past two or three years, and now 
emerges as the “Under Thirty Move- 
ment’’. It is composed of young lay 
members of the Church of England, who 
believe it is their duty to play their 
special part in the life and work of the 
Church. 

The main object of the Movement 
is to stimulate the interest of their 
own generation in the activities of the 
Church. 

The chief means of doing this is to 
form a group of young people in every 
parish with some, or all, of the follow- 
ing objectives: 

To study Christianity and to learn 
how to pass on its message. 

To learn how to live and enjoy a 
true Christian life. 

To apply Christianity to all the activi- 
ties of life. 

To bring real neighborliness into the 
forefront of their lives. 

To encourage interest in church gov- 
ernment, and to serve on the various 
councils when called upon to do so. 

To do some definite work for the 
parish. 

To look up young people who have 
lapsed from churchgoing since their con- 
firmation, and bring them back into 
church life. 

To sponsor confirmation candidates. 

To find means of keeping young peo- 
ple in the Church after the Sunday 
School leaving age. 

Tf all these are already being done 
in the parish, to jsupply helpers to 
other parishes who are in most need of 
this kind of assistance. ; 

The secretary of the movement is 
Miss S. Beresford-Peirse, 49 Lancaster 
Gate, W. 2, London. 

—_—_—__——0 
VIRGINIA. 

Rt. Rev. H. St. G. Tucker, D. D., Bishop. 
Rt. Rev. Frederick D. Goodwin, D. D., 
Coadjutor. 
2 
The Annual Service of The Huguenot 

Evangelical Society. 
The inspirational Sunday service: of 


and sermon by Bishop Larned, and for: the Huguenot Evangelical Society of 
an evening thanksgiving service. with Richmond was held March 3 in the Sec- 
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ond Presbyterian Church, Richmond. 
The pastor of the church, the Rey. Wm. 
C. Hill, presided. He is also president 
of the Society, and made an appeal for 
our work before introducing the 
preacher of the evening, the Rev. B. D. 


Tucker, D. D., rector of St. Paul’s 
Church, 
Dr. Tucker, after calling attention 


to the first recorded incident of con- 
verts sending help back to a mother 
church—the Christians at Antioch who 
took up collections for the church at 
Jerusalem—spoke of the fitting work 
of the Society in maintaining a pastor 
in France, the home of the emigrant 
Huguenots who came to Virginia over 
two centuries ago. The salary of the 
Rev. Mr. Dunant is paid by this So- 
ciety. He has a large field around 
Maubeuge, where he ministers not only 
to his own congregation, but also seeks 
out all Protestants who may be in that 
section of the country. 

Before the end of the service Dr. 
Hill read a report from Mr. Dunant 
in which he thanked the Society for 
their interest in his work and gave 
them some account of his activities. 
His church has classes of instruction 
in the church for adults, the results of 
which have been additions to his mem- 
bers. They also have many gatherings 
of a more social nature, meetings for 
mothers, ‘‘conversations” for the young 
people, where moral questions are dis- 
cussed; this work is bearing fruit of 
a gratifying kind. There are also Bible 
study groups in which much interest 
has been shown. In acknowledging the 
receipt of the contribution from Rich- 
mond, the treasurer from Paris wrote: 
“We are very thankful for your check 
for the work at Maubeuge. Please give 
to your members the assurance of our 
great gratitude. The difficulties through 
which all countries are passing has made 
people think, and this has brought good 
results in evangelistic work.’’ 

The Huguenot Evangelical Society is 
interdenominational and membership is 
not confined to descendants of Hugue- 
nots, or to residents of this city or 
state. Any help which can be rendered 
through this Society for the Protestant 
work in France will be gratefully re- 
ceived and forwarded to the proper au- 
thorities. General membership fees are 
$1 a year, in addition there are Sus- 
taining Memberships of $5 or $10. The 
salary of Mr. Dunant, which we pro- 
vide, is $520 a year. 

The treasurer of the Society, Mrs. 
J. B. Halyburton, 1628 Park Avenue, 
Richmond, Va., will be glad to give any 
further information pertaining to this 
work which may be desired. 


Revised Plans for Conducting the 
Challenge for 1935. 

Owing to a variety of circumstances, 
“The Challenge for 1935” campaign, 
which was to have been conducted 
throughout the diocese March 24-31, 
has been postponed until after Easter. 
It will probably be held about the mid- 
dle of May, according to an announce- 
ment made by the Rev. Lewis Carter 
Harrison, rector of Emmanuel, Brook 
Hill, diocesan chairman of the under- 
taking. 

According to the revised plans, not 
only has the date of the campaign been 
changed, but its scope has been en- 
larged. Instead of coming before the 
men and women of the church with 
an appeal for $20,000, the asking will 
be for $25,000. Of this amount, $6,- 
500 will be used to off-set the deficit 
in the budget of the St. Paul Normal 
and Industrial School for Negroes at 
Lawrenceville, the original object of 
the, campaign; $13,000 will go to wipe 
out the deficit in the budget for moun- 
tain missions, and the remainder is to 
be spent for enterprises within the dio- 
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cese, for which other arrangements had 
been made. 

Both Bishops and a number of clergy 
decided that it would be far more prac- 
tical to conduct one campaign to raise 
sufficient funds for all the needs of the 
diocese, instead of making other ap- 
peals. Under the prevailing plan, there 
will be no Whit Sunday offering, ex- 
cept in certain isolated sections of the 
diocese to which the campaign project 
would not penetrate. Certain tentative 
arrangements had been made to secure 
money for small diocesan requirements, 
but now these will not be carried out. 

Meantime, Mr. Harrison is planning 
the details of the campaign, which has 
assumed such proportions that a large 
and closely organized force will be 
“needed to put it into proper operation. 
Committees are being formed in the cit- 
ies and larger towns of the dioces2 with 
clergy and laymen working closely to- 
gether. 

An office is being maintained in the 
library of the Mayo Memorial Church 
House, where clerks are receiving names 
from the various parishes, and sorting 
and tabulating them, so that everything 
may be ready to start at the appointed 
time. The Rev. Robert W. Patton, D. D., 
Director of the American Church In- 
stitute for Negroes, of which the Law- 
renceville School is the oldest and larg- 
est anit, will be in the diocese through 
the. spring months. He will confer with 
cc mmittee. chairmen at various. points, 
and will make a number of addresses, 
in order that the people may know more 
of.the actual work of the school, and 
what it is doing toward bringing about 
a better relationship between the races. 

Vera Palmer, Publicity. 


0 
NEW YORK. 
Rt. Rev. Wm. T. Manning, D. D., Bishop 
Rt. Rev. A. S. Lloyd, D. D., Suffragan 
Rt. Rev. Chas. K. Gilbert, D. D., Suffragan 
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The Goa) for the Program of the Church. 


The Report on ‘‘Expectancies’’ for 
1935, now issued by the National Coun- 
cil, shows that the Diocese of New 
York is the only one among the larger 
dioceses which has held its Goal for 
“1935 up to the full amount of the Ob- 
jective, which its Bishop and Clerical 
and Lay Deputies accepted tentatively 
during the meeting of the General Con- 
vention at Atlantic City. 

After consultation with their com- 
mittees at home all the other dioceses 
which accepted large Objectives, have 
felt, it necessary to reduce the amounts 
which they accepted at the Convention. 
In the Diocese of New York, however, 
the Committees, after careful consider- 
ation and discussion, voted unani- 
mously to sustain the action 6f the 
Bishop and the other representatives 
at, Atlantic City and to accept as the 
Goal for 1935 the full $200,000, which 
was, tentatively accepted at the Gen- 
eral. ‘Convention. This action was en- 
dorsed by a mass meeting of clergy 
and_laity of the diocese held in Synod 
Hall on December 10. 

The Bishop has issued a statement ex- 
pressing his own great satisfaction, and 
that, of all concerned at this action, 
with a reminder that the achievement 
of the Goal which has been accepted 
will demand the sincere, faithful and 
unremitting interest and effort of the 
elergy and laity in every parish and 
mission of the diocese. 

Harrison Rockwell. 


Librarian From Oxford University 
Visitor to Seminary. 

Rey. Humphrey Beevor, librarian of 
Pusey, House,..Oxford University, con- 
ducted the annual Lenten quiet day 
meditation at the General Theological 
Seminary on Wednesday, March 13. Mr. 
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Beevor, who is a visiting lecturer this 
year at the Berkeley Divinity School, 
spoke to the General Seminary student 
body in the Chapel of the Good Shep- 
herd at both afternoon and evening 
sessions, 

The Very Rev. Hughell E. W. Fos- 
broke, dean of the seminary, began the 
series of Monday evening Lenten ser- 
mons on Monday, March 11. The Rt. 
Rey. Thomas Campbell Darst, Bishop 
of Hast Carolina, was the Monday eve- 
ning Lenten preacher on March 18. 

General Theological Seminary stu- 
dents have formed a number of Lenten 
meditation groups to meet weekly dur- 
ing the season. Every student in the 
Seminary is a member of one of these 
groups, the average enrollment of which 
is six members. Each student in turn 
prepares and conducts the group’s 
weekly meditation. The Rey. Theodore 
P. Ferris, a tutor, is supervisor of the 
meditation groups. 


Dr. Silver’s Bequests to the Seminary. 

The General Theological Seminary is 
beneficiary under the will of the late 
Rev. Dr. H. Percy Silver, rector of the 
Church of the Incarnation, New York, 
Rear Admiral Reginald Rowan Belknap 
(U. S. N., retired), Treasurer of the 
Seminary, has announced. 

Dr. Silver’s library of more than 1,500 
volumes has been left to the Seminary 
library, while the institution will also 
share in the estate, according to the 
will. Dr. Silver, a graduate of the Semi- 
nary in the class of 1894, and a trus- 
tee for more than evelen years, died last 
December. 


The Rev. Dr. Marshall B. Stewart, 


professor of Dogmatic Theology, was 
the Lenten chapel preacher last Mon- 
day. : 

-O 

CHICAGO. 
Rt. Rev. George Craig Stewart, D. D., 
Bishop. 
O 


Order of Pencemen. 


One hundred years to the day of the 
founding of the Diocese of Illinois, 
March 9, a new organization came into 
being. It is the Order of Pencemen of 
the Diocese of Chicago, devoted to the 
cause of .the Bishop’s Pence. 

The organization meeting, held Satur- 
day afternoon, March 9, at the Dental 
and Medieal Arts Building, 
was attended by 125 clergy and laity 
from all parts of the Diocese. The pur- 
pose of the new order is to promote 
the Bishop’s Pence idea generally. All 
pencemen and their assistants, number- 
ing about-500 in the Diocese, are eligible 
for membership. 

Mr. C. S. Watkins, of St. Bartho- 
lomew’s Church, was elected president. 
Other officers are: First vice-president, 
B. R. Williams, Park Ridge; vice-presi- 
dents, Layman Sandine, T. R. Ellis, Wil- 
bur Attridge, George W. Lloyd and Mrs. 
C. M. Black; secretary, Mrs. George 
Hitch; treasurer, Robert Holmes. 

Bishop Stewart addressed the meeting 
on the importance and accomplishments 
of the Bishop’s Pence in the Diocese. 
Approximately $37,000 has been raised 
for diocesan and parochial work through 
it. 


Laymen Hold Meetings. 

An unique project, which provides 
for laymen’s meetings in all sections 
of the city, embracing every parish and 
mission, has been undertaken by the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew, in co- 
operation with other laymen’s organi- 
zations of the Diocese. of, Ghic o, The 
meetings started, March 17, with zone 
sessions at the Church of the "Holy Spirit, 
Lake Forest; St. Elisabeth’s, Glencoe; 


Chicago, , 
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St. Luke’s, pro-cathedral, Hvanston; St. 
Mary’s, Park Ridge; Grace Church, Oak 
Park; St. Ann’s Church, Chicago; St. 
Mark’s Church, Church of Redeemer, St. 
Margaret’s Church and All Saint’s, 
Roseland. 

A team of three laymen and one priest 
address each meeting. Topics discussed 
are: What Is a Layman? The Church 
From the Viewpoint of the Layman; The 
Centennial of the Church in Illinois; 
The Forward Movement, and the Possi- 
bilities of Laymen’s Organizations. 

On March 24 another group of 
parishes will be visited. Directing the 
program, which is patterned after a 
caravan through the southern deanery 
recently, are Paul Bruyere, president 
of the Brotherhood; Archdeacon W. H. 
Ziegler and George Kubitz, secretary 
of the Brotherhood. 


Gathering: The Centennial 
Fund Incorporated. 

With nearly one hundred clergy and 
laity of the diocese in attendance, the 
Centennial Fund, Ine., of the Diocese 
of Chicago was formally organized on 
March 6. The meeting was held at the 
Union League Club on Call of Bishop 
Stewart. All of those present were in- 
vited to sign the incorporation papers 
and fifteen trustees were elected to op- 
erate the new corporation. 

At a meeting of the trustees immed- 
iately following the general session, Mr. 
John D. Allen, of Glencoe, was elected 
president of the corporation; Mr. Alan 
C. Dixon, of St. James’ Church, vice- 
president; Mr. Wirt Wright, St. Luke’s 
Pro-Cathedral, executive vice-president; 
Mr. Ernest Reckitt, secretary. Mr. Fred 
A. Cuscaden, of Trinity Church, High- 
land Park, is expected to serve as treas- 
urer. 

Bishop Stewart termed the gather- 
ing an historic one, since it marked the 
inauguration of a movement, which will 
direct the observance of the Centennial 
of the Diocese and which is expected 
to clear the major portion of the dioce- 
san debt. The Bishop is ex-officio a 
member of the executive committee of 
five which will actively direct the fund. 

Mrs. Albert Cotsworth, Jr., Presi- 
dent of the Diocesan Woman’s Auxili- 
ary, represents that organization among 
the incorporators. Mrs. H. L. Kretsch- 
mey, President of the Church Home; 
Mrs. Langdon Pearse, President of the 
House of Happiness, and Mrs. John 
King, President of the G. F. S., are 
other women among the incorporators. 
The Fund has engaged the firm of Gates 
and Stone of New York, to. prosecute 
the million dollar campaign. 


Historic 


Shrine for Dr. G. H. Thomas. 

The late Dr. George H. Thomas, rec- 
tor of St. Paul’s Church for twenty 
years, will remain always with his par- 
ish. Announcement that the vestry had 
voted in favor of final burial of Dr. 
Thomas beneath the altar at St. Paul’s 
and Mrs. Thomas’ subsequent approval, 
was made following the ie serv- 
ice on March 2. 

St. Paul’s was filled to éanatiien for 
the service. Taking part were: Bishop 
Page of Detroit, former rector of St. 
Paul’s; Bishop Stewart; the Rev. Dr. 
Frederick C. Grant of Seabury-Western 
Seminary, and the Rev. Donald W. 
Crawford, assistant. All three choirs of 
St. Paul’s participated in the service and 
six former assistants to Dr. Thomas 
acted as pallbearers. They were: the 
Rev. Messrs. R. B. Grobb, Otis Jackson, 
Frank R. Myers, Thomas Bellringer, 
Charles Williams and Charles L. Street. 

Bishop Stewart gave a short eulogy 
of Dr. Thomas, paying high, tribute to 
his place in the life ofthe Diocese,of 


Chicago, and the communition, of Hyde 


Park and Kenwood. 


Ped 
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Tell of Virginia Mountain Work. 

The story of how the Churck has 
played an important part in the ad- 
vancement of Virginia Mountain folk 
was told by the Ven. W. Roy Mason of 
Charlottesville, Archdeacon of Moun- 
tain Work, before the Diocesan Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary in session Thursday. 

To these mountaineers the- Church 
has taken not alone the Gospel, but 
modern medicine, hygiene, schools and 
training in useful trades. He told of 
the preventorium for the treatment of 
children; of the industrial school, and 
of the work of some thirty-seven lay 
members of his staff and twelve priests. 
Back into the deepest recesses of the 
mountain section, the Church has gone 
through this work, said Archdeacon Ma- 
son, and the effect has been in many 
instances to change the complete mode 
of life of a once primitive people. 

Archdeacon Mason spoke in La- 
Grange, Oak Park, the Church of the 
Redeemer and Church of Our Saviour, 
while in the city. 

Oo——. 
TENNESSEE. 

Rt. Rev. Thos. BE. Gailor, D. D., Bishop. 
Rt. Rev. J M. Maxon. D. D., Coadjutor 
—@—_—_ Pum — 

Dr. Wei Visitor to Sewanee. 

An interesting and distinguished vis- 
itor at Sewanee recently was Dr. Fran- 
cis Cho Min Wei, president of Central 
China College, Wuchang, who addressed 
the students of the University in All 
Saints’ Chapel in the morning and the 
students of the theological school in 

the evening. 

Dr. Wei, one of the most accom- 
plished of Chinese men of letters, holds 
an honorary degree or doctor of civil 
law from the University of the South, 
conferred in 1927. He is an intimate 
friend of Dr. Charles L. Wells, dean of 
the theological school; this is his first 
visit to the university. 

He has been away from Central China 
College for more than six months, vis- 
iting in England and the United States. 
During his talks here he told of the 
development of the college from the 
neucleus of Boone College, together 
with the schools of the ‘Yale Mission, 
the Methodist Church, the Reformed 
Lutheran Church, and the London 
China Mission, and of the high stand- 
ards of scholarship maintained there 
iby the faculty. He was dean of Boone 
College at the time Dr. Wells taught 
there in 1925-26. 


————— 
ATLANTA. 


Rt. Rev. H. J. Mikell, D. D., Bishep. 
—— 


Who Can Match This Record? 


Mrs. Georgia Caroline Cole was born 
in Savannah, Ga., in 1833. At the age 
of eleven, she moved to Marietta, Ga., 
and for seventy-six years played the or- 
gan at St. James’ Church. In that time 
she played at hundreds of weddings 
and many of her grandchildren have 
kept step with the march from Lohen- 
grin or the strains of Mendellsohn’s 
Recessional. 

Her long service of love and devo- 
tion manifested to a younger genera- 
tion, that faithful service is the out- 
growth of deep and abiding faith. 


Only American Nurse in Hospital. 

Miss Louise Anne Goldthorpe, a mem- 
ber of St. Luke’s Church, Atlanta, and 
for the past several years a nurse on 
the staff of St. Luke’s Hospital, Manila, 
Philippine Islands, has been transferred 
to Brent Hospital at Zamboanga, on 
Mindanao of the Philippine Island's. 
Miss. Goldthorpe will be the only 
Wmerican! nurse in''lthe' hospital the 
others ‘being Filipino ‘or Moro nurses. 
Her: work will be chiefly ‘among ‘the 
Moros, who, for the most part, are 
Mohammedans. ' 


Of°° the!” 
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Before going to the Philippines, Miss 
Goldthorpe was the nurse in charge of 
the Good Samaritan Clinic in Atlanta. 

* * * 
Volunteer Worker. 
Miss Louise Schilling, a member of 


St. James’ Church, Marietta, who is a 
volunteer worker in the office of St. 
Luke’s Hospital, Shanghai, China, has 


postponed her departure for home until 
June of this year. 
* * * 
Lenten Bible Class. 

Bishop H. J. Mikell is conducting a 
series of classes on the Bible for the 
Woman’s Auxiliary of the City of At- 
lanta. These classes meet every Fri- 
day morning during Lent at 11 o’clock 
at St. Luke’s Church. 

* * * 
Mr. Miller Visitor to Atlanta. 

Spencer Miller, Jr., consultant on 
industrial relations for the Department 
of Social Service of the National Coun- 
cil, was in Atlanta over the week-end 
of March 15. Mr, Miller was one of 
the speakers on the program of the 
Labor Institute held in Atlanta. 

On Sunday, March 17, Mr. Miller 
spoke at All Saints Church, of which 
Dr. W. W. Memminger, D. D., is rector, 


on the subject, ‘“‘The-Churech and In- 
dustry”’. 
A. B. Gray. 
OA 
FLORIDA. 
Rt. Rev. Frank A. Juhan, D. D., Bishop. 


OO —__ —_ 
Seven Bishops of the Province Lenten 
Preachers. 

Lenten Noonday services in Jack: 
sonville, this year provide for daily 
services in St. John’s Parish, from noon 
to 12:30, with a succession of promi- 
nent Bishops of. the Province of Sewa- 

nee as the preachers. 

The Rev. Newton Middleton and the 
Rev. Ambler M. Blackford, the clergy 
of the parish, together with the Bishop 
of the diocese and the Jacksonville 
clericus, are in charge of these servy- 
ices, and it is understood that each 
congregation in the city has been urged 
to attend these united services. To 
this end, there will be fewer Lenten 
services in the local churches. 

On Tuesday nights, all of the con- 
gregations of the city will worship to- 
gether, as heretofore, the services ro- 
tating between the six parishes. The 
visiting Bishop of the week will also 
be the speaker at this evening service. 

The following Bishops have already 
accepted Bishop Juhan’s invitation and 
will visit and preach in Jacksonville 
in the order named: Bishop Juhan will 


Bishop Mikell of Atlanta, Bishop James 
M. Maxon, Bishop Coadjutor of Tennes- 
see; Bishop Morris of Louisiana; Bishop 
Wing of South Florida; Bishop Finlay 
of Upper South Carolina; Bishop Grib- 
bin ot Western North Carolina; Bishop 
Abbott of Lexington. 


Florida Chain of Missionary Assemblies. 
Dr. T. Z. Koo, eminent Chinese Chris- 
tian scholar, addressed a large congre- 
gation of Jacksonville Churchmen, in 
the First Presbyterian Church re- 
cently. He was the advance speaker 
of the Florida Chain of Mission- 
ary Asemblies, a movement of dy- 
namic spiritual appeal, which the 
Christian forces of Florida present each 
winter to the residents of the state and 
to the thousands of tourists which 
throng her borders. uy 
“China in the Remaking’ was the 
theme of Dr. Koo’s address: ‘‘To show 
the actual processes at work in China 
which are motte ging ets oe and. thought 
hinese ’ ‘pedpte,””” said: the 
speaker, “we must sonnet the politi- 
eal life, the educational, economic, s0- 
cial and religious changes that are tak- 
ing place.’’ 
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“In the political life, the two main 
processes are seen in the changing 
thought of the Chinese people regard- 
ing politics and government. The sec- 
ond process is the one that affects the 
political structures of the country.” 

“In education, we can see a rapid 
increase in the number of children now 
in schools, an equalization of educa- 
tional opportunities for both boys and. 
girls, and the development of physicah. 
training.”’ 

“The development of modern systems 
of communication, and the introduction 
of innovations in banking are two of 
the processes at work in the economic 
life of China, according to the Orien- 
tal Scholar. The changing economic 
aspects are visible also in the rapid 
rise of modern industries, he said. 

Family structures are being affected 
by the new conditions in China viewed 
from a social viewpoint. Another evi- 
dence of changing social foundations 
may be found in the present-day life of 
the women. 

Concluding, the celebrated Chinese 
declared that ‘‘China in the religious 
sphere is an interesting process of syn- 
thesis and challenge.’’ Dr. Koo attrib- 
utes such changes to be due to the in- 
troduction of Christianity into the-re- 
ligious background of his native land. 

Mr. T| Z. Koo, Ph. D., is Known to 
thousands of Americans as one of the 
ablest and most interesting Orientals 
who have come to this country. It is 
said that the Archbishop of Canterbury 
acknowledges him as ‘‘probably | the 
most outstanding Oriental in the world 
today.”’ He is a graduate of St. John’s 
University, Shanghai, and he has held 
many positions of leadership as the rep- 
resentative of the Chinese people in 
world affairs. 

The Florida Chain of Missionary As- ~ 
semblies makes a unique contribution 


each year to the cause of “The Chris- 
tian Will to Fellowship.’ For five 
weeks during January and February, 


it brings to some sixteen cities of the 
state World Ambassadors from China, 
Japan, India, Europe, Africa, Latin 
America, the Islands of the Sea and the 
United States. These men and women 
present a united front for the claims 
of Christ. They speak daily to local 
church, school, college and civie groups 
and their coming is heralded as a mag- 
nificent venture in faith, a dynamic 
foree filled with spiritual power. 


Retreat for Clergy. 

The Rev. Malcolm S. Taylor, Direc- 
tor of the National Commission on 
Evangelism, spent three days in the 
diocese, holding a conference and Re- 
treat for the clergy, under the auspices 
of the Diocesan Commission on Evan- 
gelism, the Rey. Basil M. Walton, of 
St. Andrew’s' Parish, Jacksonville, 
chairman. J 

The Rev. Mr. Walton and Bishop Ju- 
han invited all of the diocesan clergy 
to meet with them and the Rev. Mr. 
Taylor, in Federal Point, some sixty 
miles from Jacksonville. An _ infor- 
mal conference was the order of 
the first day; the following were 
devoted to a Retreat. Some twenty 
clergy availed themselves of this in- 
vitation and gathered in rural Fed- 
eral Point. Daily celebrations of the 
Holy Communion took place in St. 
Paul’s Chapel, while the meetings were 
held in the Commodore Hotel, which 
also housed the Bishop and his clergy. 


O———————q—“- 
RHODE ISLAND 

Rt. Rev. J. DeWolf Perry, D. D., Bishop 
~—__—___—_o —___——_ 

Altered Form of Diocesan Record: 
The “Diseessn Recor, for many years 
the official organ ‘of the Diocese of 
Rhode Island, has been altered in form 
and content to conform to the modern 


method of putting out religious news 
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in condensed form. 
smaller space and more readable in- 
terest are the aims. To increase circu- 
lation, Bishop Bennett and the Depart- 
ment of Publicity, of which the Rev. 
John B. Lyte, rector of All Saints’ Me- 
morial Church, Providence, is chair- 
man, have asked every rector to ap- 
point a representative in his parish to 
call the attention of all parishioners 
to this need. The Department aims 
to place the Record eventually in every 
household in the Diocese. The project 
has the full approval of Bishop Perry. 
Taking a Poll. 

Grace Church, Providence, is always 
conducting a questionnaire or taking a 
poll on something or other. And it is 
astonishing what interesting and in- 
structive results are often obtained. A 
poll on the relative merits of Lenten 
preachers gave Bishop Bennett the elec- 
tion by a vote of nearly two to one 
over Dr. MacColl, of Philadelphia, his 
nearest competitor. 

The Most Valuable Lenten Lecture Yet 
Given. 

The Rev. Floyd Van Keuren, execu- 
tive secretary of the Social Service De- 
partment of the Diocese of New York, 
talked on how to train candidates for 
marriage, at the first Lenten lecture of 
the Diocesan Department of the series 
of Monday afternoon Lenten lectures 
held at St Stephen’s Guild Hall, Provi- 
dence. Of special import to clergy, the 
lecture was helpful also to _ social 
workers. 

Mr. Van Keuren always sees the pros- 
pective bride and groom together, and 
whenever possible gives them anywhere 
from two to three hours of his time. 
Through tactful questions he starts the 
couple talking about their plans, also 
about their physical health, their tem- 
peraments and the problems of mutual 
adjustments, not forgetting their atti- 
tude toward their parents and their 
parents’ attitude teward them. 

“The trpe joy of marriage,’’ he said, 
“consists in the glory of self-sacrifice. 
And yet in spite of all that can be done 
there will be times when husband and 
wife will be very provoked with each 
other. The purpose of marriage is 
to grow together. Galsworthy’s idea 
was, ‘the twain shall be one spirit’ . 
There is need of working, praying and 
worshipping together. There should be 
one body, one home, one church. 

“Before the couple leave all three of 
us kneel and pray before the altar. 
Then I leave them to pray together, 
with the thought that the builder and 
maker of this new home should be 
God.” 

At the close of the meeting the clergy 
conferred again with the speaker. After 
it was all over one parson appraised it 
as the most valuable Lenten lecture 
yet given by the department. 


More items in a 


KF. W. Jones. 
fe A ee 
GEORGIA. 


Rt. Rev. F. F. Reese, D. D., Bishop 
12 
Boys Give Radio to “Mendicant Friar.” 

In token of their interest in his work, 
the boys of the Western Reserve Acad- 
emy. Hudson, Ohio, have given the Rev. 
Welles M. Partridge, the ‘‘mendicant 
friar,’’ a fine Philco radio for his car. 
Fr. Partridge expects this to be a great 
joy and satisfacticn to him when trav- 
eling through the great desert places 
as well as to give a lot of pleasure 
to other people on his journeys. 

Fr. Partridge talked about his ex- 
periences to the boys at this school last 
fall on his way South, and, after he 
left, they wrote him that they were 
giving him the radio. 

Fr. Partridge is now on his way to 
Southern Florida, where he is plan- 
ning to stay a short time among the 
Seminole Indians. Deaconess Bedell is 
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the only regular representative of the 
Church working with them and he 


hopes to be able to help her and them. 
He has asked that the notice of the 
radio be put in the Church papers, so 
that the boys who gave it may see it 
and be pleased. 

Julia St. Clair Moore. 
———_—_o-—___—_- 
MICHIGAN 
Rt. Rev. Herman Page, D. D., Bishop 

—_———__-0. 

1935 Round Table FeVowship Theme “A 
New Day. 

Following a custom established four- 
teen years ago, the diocese will again 
sponsor a Round Table Fellowship to 
meet each week during Lent. The 1935 
Fellowship opened on Monday evening, 
March 11, at the Detroit Central Y. W. 
C, A. building, and will continue each 
Monday evening until April 8. Origi- 
nally undertaken by the Diocesan 
Church Club as a study group for men, 
the Round Table was later taken over 
by the Department of Religious Educa- 
tion and expanded to include women; 
while planned especially for Episcopal- 
ians, those of other denominations are 
welcome, and last year 325 persons en- 
rolled. 

The general theme of the 1935 Round 
Table Fellowship is ‘‘A New Day.’’ Hach 
session will begin with ‘‘Quiet Mo- 
ments in the Chapel,” at 5:30, a devo- 
tional period to be led by the follow- 
ing clergymen on successive evenings: 
Rey. W. L. Forsyth, rector of St. James, 
Birmingham; Rev. Benedict Williams, 
rector of Trinity Church; Rev. Clark L 


Attridse, rector of St. Matthias’ Church; 
Rev. Otey R. Berkeley, rector of St. 
Columba’s. Church, and Rey. R. BE. 


Charles, rector of Epiphany Vhurch. 

Dinner is served at 6:10, following 
which, from 6:40 to 7:15, there will 
be an after-dinner address. On the 
opening evening, musical selections 
were provided by the Cathedral Sing- 
ers, and the address was made by the 
Rev. Irwin C. Johnson, rector of St. 
John’s Church, Detroit, and Chairman 
of the Round Table Felowship. Future 
speakers include the Rey. Justin Wroe 
Nixon, D. D., of the Brick Presbyte- 
rian Church, Rochester, N. Y.; the Rev. 
Albert W. Beaven, D. D., of the Cole- 
gate-Rochester Theological Seminary, 
Rochester, N. Y.; the Rt. Rev. George 
Craig Stewart, D. D., Bishop of Chi- 
cago, and the Rt. Rev. Herman Page, 
D. D., Bishop of Michigan, in the order 
named, 

Two class periods are held, from 7:30 
to &:20 and from 8:30 to 9:20, respec- 
tively, in each of which two courses are 
offered. The first period, a course on 
“Current Trends,” led by the Rev. Hed- 
ley G. Stacey, and taking the form of a 
Symposium, with the following topics 
being discussed on the successive Mon- 
day evenings: The American Trend, W. 
J. Cameron of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany; The Continental Trend, speaker 
to be announced; The English Trend, 
Rev. Gordon Matthews, of St. Andrew’s 
Church; The Oriental Trend, Rev. Fred- 
erick B. Fisher, D. D., of Central Meth- 
odist Church; the Summary, by the 
Chairman. The second course will be 
“Psychology Attempts to Analyze Re- 
ligious Experience,’ led by Dr. Mary CG. 
Van Tuyl of the University of Michi- 
gan. 

In the second period, a course on 
“Worship” will be led by Bishop Page. 
“What is Life All About?” is the title 
of the second course in this period, and 
the speakers include Prof. Howard IY. 
McClusky, of the University of Michi- 
gan; Prof. W. D. Henderson, also of 
the University of Michigan, and the 
Rev. Wm. R. Kinder, of St. Joseph’s 
Church, 

The Round Table Fellowship is under 
the direction of Miss Elizabeth S. 
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Thomas, Diocesan Director of Religious 
Education; the Rev. Wm. R. Kinder, 
Chairman of the Department; the Rey. 
I. C. Johnson, and Bishop Page. 


English Boy Choristers. 

By popular demand, the Hnglish Boy 
Choristers of the London Choir School, 
under the direction of Carleton Bor- 
row, returned to Michigan to fill two 
weeks’ engagements in March. Besides 
a number of engagements in Detroit, 
including a repeat at St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, they sang in Bay City, Jackson, 
Flint, Grosse Pointe, Bloomfield Hills, 
Trenton, Ypsilanti and Birmingham. 
Nearly 1,000 people were turned away 
on the occasion of their first visit to 
St. Paul’s. 


The Institute. 

The Institute at the Church of the 
Hpiphany, Detroit, of which the Rey. 
R. E. Charles. is rector, opened on the 
evening of February 16, with a prepa- 
ration service for the Holy Communion, 
with Meditation by the rector on “The 
Devotional Life.’’ Planned to include 
sessions for every age group in the 
parish, the institute continued on Sun- 
day morning with a Corporate Commun- 
ion for the Church School. At the 
eleven o’clock service, the rector’s ser- 
mon provided the second session, the 
topic being “The Educational Task of 
the Church,’ and that afternoon a con- 
ference for teachers and officers of the 
Church School was conducted by Miss 
Elizabeth §. Thomas, Diocesan Direc- 
tor of the Department of Religious Hd- 
ucation, in which she presented her 
observations on the School. 

Further sessions of the Institute pro- 
vided a general conference, followed by 
group conferences, for parents and 
teachers. The address at the general 
conference was made by Mrs. Helen G. 
Hogge, Mental Hygiene Counselor of 
the Highland Park Public Schools, on 
“Growing Up ‘With Your Children.” 
The group conference for parents was 
led by Mrs. Hogge, and that for teach- 
ers, by Miss Thomas. 2 

On Tuesday evening a dinner and 
meeting were held in the community 
house, with addresses by Miss Kather- 
ine Ogden, Headmistress of the Liggett 
School, Detroit, on ‘‘Various Parental 
Attitudes Toward Religious Education,” 
and the Rt. Rev. Herman Page, D. D., 
Bishop of Michigan, on “Religious Hdu- 
cation in Everyday Life.” 

Thursday morning a Corporate Com- 
munion was held for the Parish 
League of Women, followed by lunch- 
eon in the community house and a pro- 
gram, with an address by Mrs. ‘Wm. L. 
Torrance, newly-elected Wducational 
Secretary of the Diocesan Woman’s 
Auxiliary, on ‘Religious Education in 
Women’s Organizations.” 

—_——————_0. 


NEBRASKA. 
BE. V. Shayler, D. D., Bishop. 
—\_—_——_0————- 
Lenten Services and New Ventures. 

Noonday services will be held five 
days a week during Lent at Trinity Ca- 
thedral, Omaha, with the following 
preachers each taking one week: Bishop 
KE. V. Shayler, the Rev. Fr. Crawford, 
the Rev. D. J. Gallagher, Dr. F. W. 
Clayton, the Rev. E. J. Secker, the Rev. 
G. St. G. Tyner and during Holy Week 
Dean McGinley. 


Rt. Rev. 


Bishop Shayler conducted a medita- 
tion at the First Christian Church in 
Omaha, on the World Day of Prayer for 
Women, as part of an entire day of de- 
votional services and meditations with 
a community-wide congregation. His 
subject was, ‘The Bixamplel of thea 
ter.” : Teal) 
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been introduced in the Cathedral Ves- 
try. Beginning this year four vestry- 
men will be retired each year to be in- 
eligible for re-election until a year has 
passed, 


The Cathedral Guild will have a tea- 
room at the National Flower Show at 
the Cmaha Coliseum, from March 380 
to April 7. 


The Rev. Alfred Cave, of Nebraska 
City, has organized an Episcopal Church 
Guild at Normal College, Peru. The 
Rev. Luther Gramley is ministering to 
Wayne College students at Wayne, Neb. 
These are both new ventures in student 
work. 


A Diocesan Director in the person 
of the Rev. J. T. Walker, of Fremont, 
has been appointed for Young People’s 
Work under the Department of Educa- 
tion. 


The Rey. Garth Sibbald, accompan- 
ied the Bishop to the Regional Confer- 
ence of the National Field Department, 
at Denver, February 21 and 22. 


A group of girls who form a Guild 
founded in memory of the late Mrs. 
H. V. Shayler at University Church, 
Lincoln, have made and given ten lay- 
ettes to needy mothers during the win- 
ter in the Capital City. 


In an effort to stimulate missionary 
interest, the Rev. G. St. G. Tyner of St. 
Paul’s, Omaha, is lecturing with lan- 
tern views on Africa, India, Japan, 
China and Persia each Friday during 
Lent. 


Churches of Plattsmouth are unit- 
ing again this year in the observance 
of Community Holy Week. The groups 
joining in this plan are the Presbyte- 
rian, Methodist, Evangelical and Epis- 
copal. 

Wm. J. H. Petter. 
—Q—— —-—— 
SOUTHERN OHIO. 
Rt. Rev. Henry Wise Hobson, D. D., 
Bishop. 
—_——__—__ 


Sixty-first Annual Convention. 

The sixty-first annual Convention of 
the Diocese of Southern Ohio was held 
at Christ Church, Dayton. The dele- 
gates were well rewarded for their 
travel in zera weather. Bishop Hob- 
son broke all precedents by delivering 
his charge extemporaneously. The 
Bishop side-tracked all other diocesan 
affairs, as he launched into a fervid 
appeal to his people to show leadership 
in the Forward Movement. He held 
up to view the first copy of the Lenten 
manual, ‘‘Discipleship,’’ prepared by the 
Commision on Forward Movement for 
use in the whole Church. On the altar 
was placed as an offering the vivid sym- 
bol to be used as the Forward Move- 
ment’s sign-manual—a ship under full 
sail beating against a head sea. This 
drawing is a gift to the Church from 
Charles T. Connick, the well-known 
stained-glass artist of Boston, who also 
donated the panels for the tryptich al- 
tars at General Convention. 

The high note of ‘‘Forward”’ was sus- 
tained by Bishop Bartlett of North Da- 
kota in his sermon to a crowded night 
congregation, and next day, when he 
spoke again as national head of do- 
mestic mission work. The same pitch 
of urgency was reached by the Rev. 
Dr. Robert W. Patton in his address 
on Forward Movement and the Ameri- 
can Church Institute for Negroes. 

- Charles P. Taft, IJ., reporting for the 
Field Department, stated that in 1934 
Southern Ohio made the largest con- 
tribution in its history to the General 
Church. BHxeclusive of U. T. O., Birth- 
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day Offerings, mission boxes and spe- 
cial gifts, this amounted to $70,663.05, 
of which $17,663.05 was HEveryman’s 
Offering. : 

The Finance Committee reported the 
Diocese free of debt with assessments 
upon parishes paid 100 per cent. 

The death of Bishop Vincent only a 
few days previously was celebratea as 
the triumph of a Christian hero. At 
an early hour on the second day, the 
great church was thronged at the Me- 
morial communion, at which Bishop 
Hobson recounted the last hours of our 
Communion’s beloved patriarch. 

The diocese voted to increase its 
pledge to the General Church to the 
amount of $54,600. The bequest of 
$6,000 annually for diocesan missions 
from the estate of Mrs. A. N. Whiting 
was announced. 

In choosing delegates to the Synod, 
the diocese decided to send members 
of working departments as follows: 

Clerical delegates: Canon Symons, 
Rev. Messrs. F. C. F. Randolph, Her- 
man R. Page, Henry N. Hyde. 

Lay delegates: Messrs. C. S. Faxon, 
C. P. Taft, II., E. W. Gibberd, Dr. W. S. 


Keller. 
Clerical alternates: Rev. Messrs. B. 
W. Hummel, Dr. Phil Porter, Brent 


‘Woodruff, Maxfield Dowell. 

Lay Alternates: Messrs. Stanley Mat- 
thews, Dr. Wm. T. Magruder, Murray 
Shoemaker and Dr. M. H. Urner. 

The next convention will meet at the 
Church of the Advent, Cincinnati. 

2 - 
MISSISSIPPI 
Rt. Rev. T. DuB. Bratton, D D., Bishop 
Rt. Rev. W. M. Green, D. D., Coadjutor 
Oo————_ 

A Clergy Conference of the Diocese 
was held the week before Lent. A sys- 
tem of personal, devotional and intel- 
lectual growth for each minister was 
arranged for Lent, setting a day aside 
to pray for each one, and a calendar 
thus arranged is being used. 


The construction of a substantial 
new unit, a class room building at the 
Okolona Industrial School, one of the 
Church Institute schools, is going for- 
ward rapidly. <A retreat was recently 
held at the school. The national Y. M. 
Cc. A. secretary for colored work and 
the chaplain were the leaders. 


Tupelo, a growing town in the TVA 
part of northeast Mississippi is plan- 
ning to build a rectory. A generous 
gift from the Diocese of San Joaquin 
is the beginning. 

Three Brothers Ministering in Same 
Diocese. 

Rev. Pipes Jones, of last year’s Vir- 
ginia Seminary class, is beginning a 
promising ministry in, the Winona field. 
An older brother is the rector at Pass 
Christian and a younger at Rosedale; 
three young men, all brothers, in the 
same Diocese is rather unusual. 

Memorials. 

St. John’s Church, Aberdeen, was re-< 
cently given a pair of candlesticks as a 
memorial to A. L. Alexander, who was 
killed in an aeroplane crash a few years 
ago. The parish house and church 
building have been repaired by the 
ladies’ organizations. 

A large number of memorials have 
been given to the church of the 
Nativity, Greenwood. One of the finest 
sacristry cabinets in the country is 
among them; also a fine pulpit, lectern, 
prieudieu, litany desk and sanctuary 
chair. By these and other changes the 
church is greatly improved. Rev. War- 
ren L. Botkin is serving his first year 
there. 

Aqesact Lenten Trio. \ 

The rector at Meridian, Rev.’ W..G. 
Christian, is having as special Lenten 
speakers, a Bishop, a layman and a lay- 
woman of outstanding ability. 
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Rev. Charles Hamilton, of Aberdeen, 
is a Lenten preacher at Nativity, Green- 
wood, and St. John’s, Laurel. In gen- 
eral there is very little interchange of 
pulpits this Lent. 

The Discipleship pamphlets are being 
used as the basis of Lenten meditations 
in several parishes. 

Rev. W. L. Botkin, of Nativity, Green- 
wood, is contributing a daily Lenten 
article to the Greenwood Common- 
wealth, which has received much favor- 
able attention. 

Cx Gio 
(6) 
MARYuAND. 
Rt. Rev. E. T. Helfenstein. D. D., Bishop 
O 
Mid-Day Lent Services. 

Preachers at the mid-day Lent serv- 
ices at St. Paul’s Church, Baltimore, 
Rey. Arthur B. Kinsolving, D. D., rector, 
are the following: Rt. Rev. Edward 
T. Helfenstein, D. D., Rev. Robert’ S. 
Chalmers, D. D., Rev. Noble C. Powell, 
D. Di, Rey. Don Frank Fenn; >D. Dy 
Rev. Arthur Lee Kinsolving, D. D., Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Rev. Walter O. Kinsolving, 
Summit, N. J.; Rev. S. Thorne Spark- 


man, Rt. Rev. Robert E. L. Strider, 
D. D., Bishop Coadjutor of West Vir-= 
ginia; Rev. Shirley GC. Hughson, O. 
H. €.;, West Park, N. YY.) Rev. Johm 
Crocker, Princeton University, Prince- 


ton, N. J.; Rt. Rev. Charles Fiske, D. D., 
LL. D., Bishop of Central New York; 


Hev,, bernard, IeeBell; D:D, GEs Ds 
Providence, R. I., and on Good Friday, 
April 19, 12 to 3, the rector. Three 
hours’ commemoration of our Lord’s 
Passion. 


The Diocesan Convention. 

Midst a raging snowstorm the clert« 
cal and lay delegates to tthe one hun- 
dred and fifty-first annual convention 
of the diocese fought their way to the 
Pro-Cathedral, Baltimore, on January 
23. The night before, the pre-conven- 
tion dinner was held at the Southern 
Hotel, at which over four hundred 
guests were present, and it was sleet- 
ing and snowing for hours before the 
time set for the dinner. Bishop Cook 
was the speaker and he gave a very in- 
spirational address. Last year was the 
first effort made to hold a banquet pre- 
ceding the diocesan convention, but 
Maryland is convinced it should hold 
one every year—it creates such a fine 
spirit. 

The convention opened on Wednes- 
day morning at 8 A. M., with the cele- 
bration of the Holy Communion by 
Bishop Helfenstein. Immediately fol- 
lowing, breakfast was served to the 
clerical and lay deputies. At 10 A. M., 
after a short service, the convention 
convened and the Bishop made his ad- 
dress. He spoke of the “grave situa- 
tion’’ which has arisen because of an 
age deadline set on the clergy. ‘I am 
speaking, the Bishop said, ‘‘of the grow- 
ing tendency to consider only very 
young men for vacant parishes. Grad- 
ually this deadline has been coming 
down. I recall the days when a man 
of sixty years was considered still in 
his prime and available for any va- 
cancy. Now the line has come down 
to forty and a man or forty-five years 
of age is at once pronounced ‘‘too old’’. 

He also called attention to the Mar- 
riage and Divorce Canon and urged 
“stricter observance of all its require- 
ments and conditions.” 

“A League of Decency in the interest 
of clean, wholesome, recreational and 
educational films’’ was recommended 
and the matter was presented by the 
Rev, Arthur 9 BS Kinsolving,, 4D. Ds, 
Chairman of the Committee. 

The following elections were held: 

» The Standing Committee: Rev. Noble 

C. Powell, D. D., Rev. Benjamin B. 

Lovett, D. D., Rev. Roger A. Walke, 
(Continued on page 22.) 
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FAMILY 


MARCH. 

3. Quinquagesima, 

6. Ash Wednesday. 
10. First Sunday in Lent. 
13. Ember Day. (Wednesday.) 
15. Ember Day. (Friday.) 
16. Ember Day. (Saturday.) 
17. Second Sunday in Lent. 
24. Third Sunday in Lent. 
25. Monday. The Annunciation. 
31. Fourth Sunday in Lent. 

* * * 

COLLECT FOR THIRD SUNDAY IN LENT. 

We beseech Thee, Almighty God, look 
upon the hearty desires of Thy humble 
servants, and stretch forth the right hand 
of Thy Majesty, to be our defense against 
all our enemies, through Jesus Christ Our 
Lora. Amen. 


* * * 
COLLECT FOR ANNUNCIATION OF THE 
: BLESSED VIRGIN MARY. 
“We beseech Thee, O Lord, pour Thy 
grace into our hearts; that, as we have 
known the incarnation of Thy Son, Jesus 
Christ, by the message of an angel, so by 
His cross and passion we may be brought 
unto the glory of His resurrection; 
through the same Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 
= * * * 
For the Southern Churchman. 
WHAT WAS HIS MAGIC? 
Alice Maude Spokes. 
What was the magic and the 
named 
That Jesus gave to fascinate His age? 
No clashing cymbals, shield, or lance, or 
maimed, 
No courier’s bugle blown, or hired page; 
He came as humble folk with tales to tell 
To fishermen that dwelt along the quay, 
Or peasant maids who chattered near the 


lure un- 


well; 
He talked of God! They followed to the 
sea. 
These common folk who gave a willing 
ear, 
The poor and lowly—not the rich or 
great 
Each child and man alike with glistening 
tear 


Paid tribute as a sage or man of state. 
What was His magic, as His life we scan? 
O nought, but Love and brotherhood of 
man! 
* * 1 
For the Southern Churchman. 
ARMAGEDDONS. 
Ill. 
The Battle in the Wilderness. 
Upton H. Gibbs. 

The battle in the wilderness was a 
most comprehensive one. It ranged 
throughout the whole nature in body, 
soul and spirit of humanity’s Champion. 
The supposed location is described as 
a repellant spot, with bare rocks, brown 
sands over which hover vulturous birds. 
Here we are shown One who had spent 
forty days and nights in spiritual com- 
munion and maintaining a rigid fast. 
It. was probable that so intense was 
this spiritual communion, that the body 
was completely quiescent. But such a 
condition cannot continue indefinitely 
Sooner or later the body will make it- 
self felt. So it was, ‘‘When he had 
fasted forty days and forty nights, he 
afterwards hungered.’’ 

It was at this critical moment, that 
the first assault was made, being di- 
rected at what apparently was the weak- 
es, point of, resistance. “If thou art 
the, Son, of;.God, command, that these 
stones become bread.) The ingennity 
of. the tempter was thus manifested. 
It did not seem to be a temptation, but 
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a perfectly natural suggestion. 


Why, 
then was ita snare? Because if heeded 
and followed, it would have involved 
an act of disobedience. 

The tempted One was to learn obedi- 
ence by the things which He should 
suffer. His life was not for His own 
ordering, but He was under authority, 
and that authority decreed He should 
endure the fast until relieved by that 
authority. His reply to the suggestion 
indicated this: ‘“‘Man shall not live by 
bread alone, but by every word that 
proceedeth out of the mouth of God.’’ 

Foiled in this attempt, a second one 
was made. The mind after a fast, is 
particularly keen and active. A won- 
derful panorama of world empires, was 
presented to His mental vision, with the 
proffer of them as a gift, for an act of 
fealty to and acknowledgment of the 
tempter. It was a startling appeal to 
the ambition, but it would have con- 
stituted an act of treason to God. So 
it was. decisively rejected with the 
words, “‘It is written, Thou shalt wor- 
ship the Lord thy God, and Him only 
shalt thou serve.” 

The third assault was the most spe- 
cious of all, and the most subtle. Here 
was one who was adamant against bod- 
ily temptations, and could not be se- 
duced by intellectual prizes of the most 
brilliant order. His resistance was due 
to His unwavering faith, that made His 
obedience absolute. So this faith was 
to be used a means to undo Him. 

From the high pinnacle of the tem- 
ple, He is invited to make a grandstand 
display of His faith. “If thou art the 
Son of God, cast thyself down; for it 
is written, He shall give His angels 
charge concerning thee: and on their 
hands they shall bear thee up lest haply 
thou dash thy foot against a stone.’’ 
But the reply came quickly, ‘‘Thou 
shalt not make trial of the Lord thy 
God.”’ 

Faith is shown by obedience, not pre- 
sumption. Faith does not endorse rash- 
ness. The victory was complete and 
the tempter departs for a season. Faith 
and obedience were rewarded and vindi- 
cated, “for angels came and ministered 
unto him.’ 

The special interest that this experi- 
ence has for us, is that it was a truly 
human one, pertaining to human life, 
and also a human victory, from which 
we may benefit. But it was the prelude 
to another and_ severer conflict, and 
served as the earnest of the outcome 
of this subsequent one. 

* * * 
A Traveling Missionary. 

Rev. D. Lee Williamson of Presbyte- 
rian Brazilian Mission, has one of the 
largest and most destitute fields in that 
great country. He described in a re- 
cent letter a visit to the Piricahyba sec- 
tion of his field. He says: 

“Come with me to the little house 
where I am to spend the night and I’ll 
show you how a traveling missionary 
lives sometimes. The tiny house is 
only apout ten feet by twelve, and is 
divided into three rooms, a bed-room 
for the family, a kitchen and a front 
room. .The floors are the dirt the Cre- 
ator made when He made the world. 
The walls are split poles set upright 
in niches cut in the base log. The 
roof is of grass. In the better con- 
structed houses the walls are chinked 
with mud. This one is not, except the 
room where the family, will sleep.., The 
bed,is a thing; of.beauty, but.not.a., joy 
forever. It is made of four-forked 
sticks set in the ground with a cross 
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pole between and other poles laid 
lengthwise and all tied together with 
vines. Ihe mattress is a tick filled with 
corn shucks and the cover is of wool, 
mixed with cotton, all spun and woven 
in the home. As a rule, it is not so 
bad, but this bed is only five feet and 
a half long, and I am a little over six 
feet, so that we don’t fit any too well. 
The one cover or blanket is quite insuf- 
ficient for the cold, but it is all there 
is, so we must do the best we can. So, 
one simply pulls off his boots, buttons 
his coat up tighter, and crawls under 
the cover. Comfortable? Well, we 
weren’t talking about comfort, that’s 
found in kings’ houses. Good will is 
plentiful, though.’’—Presbyterian of the 
South. 
* * * 

BLESSINGS, 

Who is so poor he caniot find a reason 
For grateful psalm? 
Though lying hurt and ill, 
From pain we may distill 
A sympathy to balm 

Another’s wound in his unhappy season, 


If we have been too busy for thanksgiv- 
ing 
In our success, 
Let us in failure lift 
Our praises for the gift 
That strikes out ‘from distress 
A firmer fortitude for nobler living. 


Even we who grope the ways of: grief in 
blindness 
May feel the gleam 
Of sunshine on the face 
And know the heavenly grace 
Of light is yet supreme, 
Ienfolding all the world with loving-kind- 
ness. 


For buoyant energy, for hard achievement, 

For all life’s feast 
Of love, joy, beauty, we 
Give thanks with jubilee; 

But not the least 7 
Of blessing bides in ache, defeat, bereave- 

ment. 
—Katharine Lee Bates, in The Congrega- 
tionalist. 
* * * 
The Prayer of Cooperation. 

“Thy will be done, in earth as it is 
in heaven’’—such is the sublime climax 
of the prayer. We pray that at length, 
after the long storm-tossed history of 
the world, the purpose of God may find 
its grand accomplishment; that at 
length all the power of the enemy may 
go down in defeat; ‘‘that in the dis- 
pensation of the fulness of times He 
might gather together in one all things 
in Christ, both which are in heaven, 
and which are on earth.’’ Such is the 
Divine purpose for whose fulfilment we 
pray—a fulfilment which ultimately can 
only be brought to pass by God Him- 
self. ‘‘Fiat voluntas tua.’’ 

And yet, as in the case of the former 
petitions, it is impossible for us sin- 
cerely to pray this prayer without de- 
siring in our measure, to do our part. 
We ask that God’s will may. be done 
by ourselves. The petition is a prayer 
of cooperation. 

Note that primarily the prayer is a 
prayer of action, rather than of endur- 
ance and of suffering. The beautiful 
and well-known hymn, ‘‘My God, my 
Father, while I stray,’’ has tended to 
give to the multitudes who have sung 
it a one-sided and imperfect concep- 
tion of the meaning of the prayer. It 
is, of course, true that suffering has its 
place in the fulfilment of the Divine 
purpose. At times it takes a supreme 
position. The greatest victory of all 
for the cause of God was, achieved by 
the Cross of Christ... Yetpeven ‘e 
Master, the agony of the Passion wa 
exceptional. _ Throughout the years | 
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service His meat had been to do the 
Father’s will, and in doing that will He 
had discovered not only spiritual sus- 
tenance but a profound joy. The peti- 
tion ‘“‘Thy will be done” is primarily, as 
we have said, a prayer of action, of co- 
operation. We seek for ourselves the 
sublime privilege of becoming collabora- 
tors with God, 

What is the character of this collabo- 
ration? In what specially does the do- 
ing of the will of God consist? Not 
mainly in any specifically ‘‘religious”’ 
activty. The belief that it did consist 
in such was the mistake made by Israel 
of old. They imagined that God was 
pleased with the pomp and circum- 
stances of gorgeous ceremonial. The 
prophets insisted that, on the contrary, 
He was pleased with one thing, and one 
thing only—inward righteousness of 
heart and outward righteousness in 
man’s dealing with man. Christ Him- 
self was in the great succession of the 
Hebrew prophets. Again and again He 
emphasized the fact that what the Lord 
required was to do justly, and to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with our 
God. In the Parables of the Good Sa- 
maritan, of Dives and Lazarus, of the 
Unjust Steward, He insisted that the 
way of salvation was the way ot sery- 
ice. It would most probably be true 
to say that if the Church had remem- 
bered and had acted upon this counsel 
of her Divine Master the victory over 
the world would have been won centu- 
ries ago. The most effective weapon 
in the Church’s armoury, as well as her 
own supreme duty, is simple kindness. 

The service of men’s bodies often 
come first, but this is intended in the 
purpose of God to lead on to the serv- 
ice of their souls. His will is done 
when in one form or another the Gos- 
pel is proclaimed and men are brought 
to surrender their lives to Christ and 
to receive at His hands liberation from 
the bondage ot sin. The highest serv- 
ice that a servant of God can render 
is to become a ‘“‘life-changer’’—to be 
the means of leading some fellow-being 
from the service of evil to the service 
of God. We cooperate supremely with 
God as we cooperate with Christ in His 
work for the redemption of mankind. 

We have ourselves in the Prayer of 
Surrender taken upon us the yoke ot 
the Kingdom. We become collabora- 
tors with God as we lead others to take 
upon themselves the same liberating 
yoke, 

We need, however, in our coopera- 
tion with God to understand not merely 
what the will of God is in general, but 
also what the will of God is for us in 
particular. So we come to the thought 
that this petition “Thy will be done”’ 
implies, a listening attitude on our own 
part. As we utter the words we should 
endeavour in the silence that follows to 
listen to the voice of God making clear 
to us His will. ‘‘Thy will be done’’ 
should be followed by the unspoken pe- 
tition, “Lord, what wouldst Thou have 
me to do?’”’ This will not mean wait- 
ing for casual suggestions of our Own 
minds and the acceptance of any 
thought that arises into consciousness 
as of Divine origin. It will mean an- 
attempt to explore the mind of Christ 
—to find some answer to the question. 
“Under my circumstances, and with the 
opportunities as they will come to me 
today, how can I best fulfil the pur- 
poses of the Master for myself and for 
others.” The petition, “Thy will be 
done,”’ implies implicitly a petition for 
guidance. 

And this prayer of cooperation is a 
prayer that brings with it liberation 
and joy. Weno longer suffer the ago- 
files ‘6f the divided sélf.'’ We are not 
seeking to bend God’s will to ours; we 
are seeking to understand that will 
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that it may be fulfilled in us and 
through us. “Our wills are ours, we 
know not how, our wills are ours to 
make them Thine.’ And as we yield 
our wills to the Divine will we find our 
reward. In the beautiful words of old 
Bishop Jeremy Taylor: ‘‘As no man will 
complain that his head is a prisoner 
when it is enriched with a crown; so, 
when the Son of God hath made us 
free, and hath only subjected us to the 
service of the Spirit, we are free as 
princes within the circle of this dia- 
dem.,”’ 

We reach our destiny when our will 
is, to use Dante’s majestical words— 


“Roll’d onward, like a wheel 

In even motion, by the Love impell’d, 

That moves the sun in heaven and all 
the stars.” 


—Canon Pilcher, in Canadian Church- 
man, 
shaw tt oe | 
For the Southern Churchman. 
ANNUNCIATION., 
Martha Young. 
A gentle girl at daily tasks, 
To do each well is all she asks; 
Just one day at a time she lives 
To that day’s duty all thought gives: 


Then suddenly an Angel came, 
Mary’s clean room was white as flame— 
“God’s Son, He shall be born of Thee.” 
“Let God do what He will with me.” 

* * * 

The Judge Has a Word to Parents. 

To drive home realization of the re- 
sponsibility of parents in shaping the 
lives of boys and girls, a juvenile court 
judge in Pueblo, Col., recently filled a 
jury box with mothers and fathers who 
sat as jurors to hear their own sons 
tried for grand larceny, buglary, and 
similar crimes. In the presence of their 
parents the boys related their misdeeds 
and the parents found them guilty— 
but guilty with themselves. The judge 
sentenced the boys, but his condemna- 
tion fell on the parents. He said: 

“You have just had presented to you 
the deplorable situation which is in the 
heart and soul of civilization. Our 
homes, churches, and officials are not 
comprehending the situation; they do 
not seem to think anything unusual is 
going on. 

“You carry the razz, jazz, and carni- 
val life into your homes, churches, and 
everywhere you go. Your citizenship 
and moral standing are no better than 
conditions in your homes. 

“These matters can only be traced 
back to the home. There is no use to 
try to lay it on the boys or their as- 
sociates. You are responsible for them 
and should create an objective in their 
lives. You should make it possible for 
them to have something to live for and 
not just let them grow up. God laid 
down ways of rearing children, and if 
you think you can improve on them you 
are only destroying something that has 
been good for civilization for 2,000 
years, 

“This case is the result of your shirk- 
ing the responsibility that belongs to 
you. Conditions are due to the litera- 
ture you have placed in your homes, 
the manner of rearing your children, 
and the ideas you have. Modern con- 
veniences, automobiles, electrical appli- 
ances, and better working conditions 
have placed hours on your hands. Your 
leisure hours have been capitalized and 
we have the pool halls, shows, and 
dances which attract and cause you to 
neglect your homes. Your children are 
casting aside modesty and refinement 
in the home, You’should make the home 
fourtsquare for things’ that are whole- 
some. 

“You cannot improve the defects of 
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these boys by starting any place but 
at the foundation of their lives—their 
homes.’’—The ‘‘World Call.” 

ao * * 

A Paraphrase of 1 Corinthians 13. 

If I create wealth beyond the dream 
of past ages and increase not loye, my 
heat is the flush of fever and my suc- 
cess will deal death. 

Though I have foresight to locate the 
fountains of riches, and power to pre- 
empt them, and skill to tap them, and 
have no loving vision for humanity, I 
am blind. 

Though I give of my profits to the 
poor and make princely endowments 
for those who toil for me, if I have no 
human fellowships of love with them, 
my life is barren and doomed. 

Love is just and kind. Love is not 
greedy and covetous. Love exploits no 
one; it takes no unearned gain; it gives 
more than it gets. Love does not break 
down the lives of others to make wealth 
for itself; it makes wealth to build the 
life of all. Love seeks solidarity; it 
tolerates no divisions; it prefers equal 
work-mates; it shares its efficiency. 
Love enriches all men, educates all 
men, gladdens all men. 

The values created by love never fail; 
but whether there are class privileges, 
they shall fail; whether there are mil- 
lions gathered, they shall be scattered: 
and whether there are vested rights, 
they shall be abolished. For in the 
past strong men lorded it in ruthless- 
ness and strove for their own power 
and pride, but when the perfect social 
order comes, the strong shall serve the 
common good. Before the sun of Christ. 
brought in the dawn, men competed,,. 
and forced tribute from weakness, but 
when the full day shall come, they will 
work as mates in love, each for all and 
all for each. For now we see in the fog 
of selfishness, darkly, but then with. 
social vision; now we see our fragment-- 
ary ends, but then we shall see the des— 
tinies cf the race as God sees them. But 
now abideth honor, justice, and love; 
these three; and the greatest of these is 
love.—Walter Rauschenbusch. 

* Bo * 
For the Southern Churchman, 
A TRUE SOLDIER. 
Monica Williams. 

I am a little soldier boy 

I'm fighting for the King; 

Oh, not with sword and pistol, 

But with words of love, I bring. 


‘or Jesus came on earth to be 
A boy like you and me; 

He came to show us how to act, 
I’m following Him you see. 


It’s hard to do the right thing, 

But a soldier’s brave and true; 

He tries not to mind the danger 
And obeys all orders, too. 


And so when Jesus wants me 
To be always good and kind 
I may not like it very much, 
But just the same, I mind. 


* * * 
Peace does not mean the end of all our 
striving; ‘i 
Joy does not mean the drying of our 
tears; 
Peace is the power that comes to souls 
arriving 
Up to the light where God Himself ap- 
pears. 


-—G. A. Studdert-Kennedy. 


After all, time was made for slaves, 
and we were born (again) free. There 
is a timeless element in our blessed 
Lord, and in all His teaching. May not 
eyen the lowliest of those who love Him 
reproduce, even though ever so faintly,, 
the trait of mind and character.—Dr. 
Tie atl Mech lien 
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THE GREAT OAK’S MESSAGE. 
“Mother, dear, what is the Great Oak say- 
ing? 
I think he is speaking, 
Or is he just creaking? 
See how he beckons! Is he just play- 
ing?” 


“No, little Boy, he isn’t just playing; 
A sermon he’s preaching, 
A lesson he’s teaching. 
See how the storm lashes, 
stands, 
And this is what he is saying: 


but how he 


i 

“Stand straight, little Boy, and strong 

In your purpose in life, 
In your fight against wrong, 

In your hold upon truth, 
Be strong, little Boy, be strong’.” 

—Christian Advocate. 
* * * 
For the Southern Churchman. 


THOSE RECTORY CHILDREN. 
Chapter XII, 
A Long Day. 
M. L. G. 

The next few days were full of anx- 
iety for the Rectory Children. On the 
morning after the letter from Mother 
which David had read aloud came a 
telegram. The operation was over, it 
was not itself unsuccessful, but Claire 
did not rally. Letters followed daily, 
David and Uncle Danger waiting at the 
little Post Office for every distribution. 
David and Winnie sat in dazed distress 
through the service on Sunday; the 
only part that seemed to have any con- 
nection with reality was the prayer ‘“‘for 
a sick child.’’ It was quite impossible 
to listen to the young man from the 
Seminary. The children could see only 
a little hespital room and Claire lying 
pinched and white, moaning or uncon- 
scious. And the thought of Mother’s 
suspense, of Father not knowing what 
to do—these things made the time of 


waiting almost unbearable to the 
brother and sister, 
“Father told me to speak to him 


after service,’’ said David; ‘I don’t 
know what to tell him. I don’t remem- 
ber one word he said.”’ 

“Well, ’ll go with you; we can thank 
him for coming, anyway, and for the 
prayer. Maybe others liked the ser- 
mon. I don’t seem to remember it, 
either.” 

So, when the young man stepped 
from the Vestry door, a Warden on each 
side of him, he faced the two children 
whose thanks for the prayer, and mes- 
sage from their father made amends 
for anything they could not say. They 
were surrounded by friends in the 
ehurch-yard. “When the kindly people 
noticed that inquiries for Claire brought 
only a few stumbling words—‘‘we don’t 
know for certain—she isn’t better yet” 
—they did not press them. 

“Can you spare us a day at Ivanhoe?” 
asked Miss Sarah Trent, ‘‘and we can 
do.something more in the way of paint- 
ing.”’ 

“T reckon we'd better not leave while 
Mrs. Innis is at the Rectory,’’ Winnie 
said, hesitating. 

“Huh! Cynthia Innis! She’s pretty 
good at taking care of herself!’’ Miss 
Sarah almost snorted. 

“If we hear that Claire’s better, and 
if Aunt Moilie comes and Mrs. Innis 
goes—I mean—she’s been so kind, but 
if we don’t need her any more—”’ 

“T understand—you’re a dear child, 
Winnie!’ Miss Sarah gave Winnie a 
quick little hug, ‘Well, we will wait, 
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and Miss Mollie shall bring you all over, 
when she comes.”’ 

“Don’t worry, little girl, about 
Claire,’ said Miss Alice coming up; 
“There are sO many prayers going up 
for her—”’ Miss Alice’s own voice failed. 
She was especially fond of Claire, whose 
godmother she was. ny 

“Mother said we could not really— 
lose her,’’ Winnie said bravely, then hid 
her face for a minute in the Christmas 
muff. Miss Alice’s hearty, ‘‘That’s true! 
That’s true!”’ stayed with her, though, 
and was a strange comfort. 

Father did not come on the Tuesday. 
Instead, Uncle Danger, bringing the 
early mail at breakfast-time, had only 
a hurried note: ‘‘Claire has developed 
pneumonia. Cannot tell about my com- 
ing home. Keep up the prayers, and 
your good courage. Father.” 

That day passed like a dream that 
threatened to become a nightmare to 
Winnie and David. School was a con- 
fused blur. David, looking at his text- 
book, could not tell whether it was 
Latin or French he was trying to trans- 
late, and Winnie at recess sat help- 
lessly Kolding a sandwich, quite unable 
to eat a mouthful. Dorothy Lane, her 
particular chum, stayed close at her 
side, distressed by the change in the 
merry companion she had known. 

“Winnie, wouldn’t you like to come to 
Anne’s taffy-pulling?’’ asked Dorothy. 
“We could stop by, so you won’t need 
get out your carriage. Maybe you'll 
have a real good time.’’ Dorothy’s plain 
little face was full of sympathy and ea- 
gerness. 

“No, Dorothy—you see, Mrs. Innis 
always has her drive when we get back 
from school, and Uncle Danger drives 
her, so I mustn’t be away then. And 
besides—’’ Winnie stopped, breaking 
her sandwich into little bits, which she 
gathered hastily into her lunch-box. 

“TI know—don’t bother to _ say it. 
Only I do so hate to have a good time 
when you are there at home, not hav- 
ing fun at all.’’ Dorothy squeezed her 
hand. ‘‘How about my staying with 
you? I don’t care about the old taffy.” 

“Oh, no, I’d rather you would have 
a good time!’ Winnie could not add 
that even Dorothy’s presence might be 
no help that day. 

She and David went home across the 
fields, with heavy hearts. There had 
been several days of warmer weather 
since last week’s cold, and David, as 
they went over the stile into their own 
garden, cried suddenly: 

“There’s a robin, Winnie! The very 
first sign of spring—-maybe it’s a good 
sign for us, too.’’ : 

“Oh, David—the cunning little fel- 
low! It seemed as if winter never 
would be over, last week. I’m glad we 


saw him.’’ But deep in her heart there 
was a question—‘‘Spring without 
Claire?”’ 

Philip came running around the 
house. His face was pale under the 


various smears of an-afternoon’s play. 
‘\Winnie!” he cried, breathlessly, ‘‘Kent 
fell off just a little bwidge, an’ he don’t 
get up a bit. Come on!” He caught 
her hand. But David was around the 
house like a flash, and when Winnie 
reached the back porch she saw Kent, 
limp in David’s arms. Aunt Cindy stood 
by wringing her hands and Uncle Dan- 
ger was running from the stable. 

“What done happen in dis worl!” 
cried -Cindy distractedly, ‘I ain’t lef’ 
um, not five minutes ago. He ain’t*had 
time to kilt hssef—”’ 
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“No, he’s not killed, Aunt Cindy,’” 
David said. He sat on the step, holding 
Kent awkwardly but gently, ‘‘I think 
it’s his arm that’s hurt.’ He lifted 
Kent’s left arm, that dangled queerly, 
laying it across his breast. Winnie 
knelt on the ground, chafing Kent’s 
other hand and calling to him in a low, 
shaking voice. 

“Hit’s my fault.””’ This was Uncle 
Danger. “I’d oughter tuk um to de 
stable whilst I hitch up, I done surmise 
dat Philip brewin’ up sumpin’ in his 
min’, 

“?Twas a bwidge,’”’ sobbed Philip. “I 
thinked about it. It just weached ’cwoss 
de cellar steps. It weached for me, but 
it unweached itself when Kent was on 
it.”’ He pointed to the cellar entrance, 
while the protecting doors had been 
opened and the step-ladder lay at the 
foot of the steps. 

“Look, he’s opening his eyes!’’ Win- 
nie said, ““Kent, Kent, honey, are you 
all right?’’ 

“Hurts,’’ said Kent, and shut his eyes 
again. 

“Let’s take him up to Mother’s room, 
to Claire’s bed,” said Winnie, trying 
to think clearly, ‘‘and Uncle Danger, 
can you go right, right to Dr. Carring- 
ton’s?” 

“Yas’m, little miss, I kin so,’ an- 
swered Uncle Danger, “‘I done hitch up. 
Dat lady, she kin do wit’out no ride 
dis time.”’ He turned toward the stable 
as David went carefully up the steps. 
Aunt Cindy running ahead to make 
ready, 

“An Winnie, I can do what?” Philip 
tugged at her, his fright giving way to 
new interest. 

“T’ll wash your face in the kitchen, 
quick, and you can go with Uncle Dan- 
gers’ 

“Oh, goody!’? cried Philip, his face a 
mingling of smiles, tears and dirt. 

Mrs. Innis and Winnie reached her 
mother’s room together. 

“What is all this, this noise and con- 
fusion, Winifred? I was putting on my 
bonnet for my drive—’’ 

“T’m sorry, Mrs. -Innis,’ Winnie 
hardly knew what the old lady had said, 
“Uncle Danger had to go for the Doc- 
tor. Kent’s hurt himself.’’ 

“Oh, now, this is too bad, too bad, 
indeed,’’ Mrs. Innis looked really dis- 
tressed as she saw Kent lying white 
and piteous on Claire’s bed. ‘‘Don’t let 
the thought of my drive disturb you 
for a moment, my child. I’ll sit beside 
the little patient myself, until the Doc- 
tor arrives.”’ 

* * * 
The Fable of the Poor Man. 

Once upon a time, a child was born 
in a tumble-down hut on a neglected 
piece of land near a tidy and prosper- 
ous town. As the lad grew up he lis- 
tened to many harsh criticisms of their 
neighbors and of the townsfolks, so 
that by the time he was a youth, he 
was firmly convinced that every one 
who had a comfortable home and neat 
clothing and something of an educa- 
tion was enemy to be feared, if not 
hated. 

The youth liked to throw stones and 
to break windows. He felt a fierce joy 
in trampling down fields of grain and 
beds of flowers. His mental attitude 
toward those who were better off than 
he, and who would have been kind to 
him—was one of defiance. So little by 
little as he approached maturity he built 
a wall about himself which shut the 
world out and shut him in. : 

He did not realize, poor fellow, that 
the wall was of his own construction, 
and that the stone of which it was 
reared were the ugly, jagged ones. of 


envy, malice, ignorance and stupidity. — — 
TF 
* 


He did not know that many of the peo 


s 
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ple whom he looked upon as proud and 
contemptuous of him, were sorry for 
him and would have helped him, had 
he let them. He did not know that 
many of these people would have been 
as poor and wretched as he had they not 
opened their hearts to the joy of life 
and had they not worked cheerfully. 

One day the Poor Man, for he had 
grown to manhood years, was walking 
by the roadside, in the spring time. 
The sky was overcast and a strong wind 
was blowing. 

“Blow,’’ he muttered bitterly. ‘My 
cupboard is bare, my woodpile is 
burned and I have not seed to plant 
if the sun should come out. Luck is 
against me. It always has been!’’ 


There was a groaning noise above, 
followed by a creaking and a sharp 
crash and a great branch came tumbling 
down from the tree top above. It felled 
the Poor Man to the earth, where he 
lay like one dead. When he woke up 
he was in a clean, white bed, soft as 
down. The room was more beautifully 
furnished than any he had ever seen, 
and in the window chirruped a beauti- 
ful bird in a golden cage. The man 
frowned darkly at the little feathered 
songster. 

“Oh, little bird,’ he muttered, ‘“‘it is 
all very well for you to sing, for you 
are fed and given a golden cage to live 
in. But I am only a poor man, and 
life isn’t worth living.”’ 

The little bird hopped excitedly from 
perch to perch, then shook his yellow 
head, and as plainly as if a Magic Prin- 
cess spoke from within, he warbled 
forth these words: 

“Q Poor Man, the kind of life you 
have lived is not worthwhile unless its 
very wretchedness makes you long for 
something better. A man who is really 
poor is poor all the way through, for 
wealth is not gold or silver, but treas- 
ures rather of the heart and head. Hap- 
piness and success lie within. Joy is 
the warming fire which keeps our hearts 
aglow. Determine to be happy and to 
help others to be happy, and you will 
be rich as a king!”’ 

The man in the soft white bed sat 
up on one elbow, his eyes were aglow, 
his heart warmed to the sound of soft 
music somewhere near. 

“O little bird,’’ he muttered, 
that again.” 

The little bird was trilling merrily 
in a burst of golden song. Besides the 
man in the soft white bed had need to 
think, for he had set his face in a new 
direction. He had turned his back on 
poverty of Life and Spirit which had 
been his. He was no longer filled with 
bitterness and envy. He was no longer 
shut in by a cold stone wall, for the 
Sun was shining, and Happiness and 
Treasure lay ahead.—Emma Gary Wal- 
lace, in Pittsburgh Christian Advocate. 

* * Do 
What Howard Learned. 

R-ing! R-r-ring! R-r-r-ring! 

Howard suddenly opened his eyes to 
. see the sun shining across his room. 
He jumped up and raced downstairs to 
answer the phone. 

“Say, are you still sleeping? Don’t 
you know what day this is?’ Alfred 
Kennedy demanded. 

“Sure I know. I’ll be ready before 
you fellows get here,’ Howard re- 
turned, clamping the receiver on to the 
hook. Not for worlds would he admit 
he had been asleep when the phone 
rang at eight o’clock. 

Howard sauntered into the kitchen. 
Not a thing stirring. The house seemed 
very still. ‘“Where’s mother?” he de- 
manded of the cat, who was sitting on 
her cushion in the corner. Not wait- 
ing for her answering, ‘“Miaus,”’ he hur- 
ried to his mother’s room. 


“say 
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“Mother!”’ he called softly, 
your head ache again?’’ 

“Tt surely does,’ she answered as she 
tried to raise up and dropped back on 
to the pillow. ‘I am sorry about the 
dinner for the boys. Perhaps if I lie 
still I can get up later and have some- 
thing ready before you start on your 
hike, though it won’t be a real din- 
ner.’’ 

That was a problem. No dinner, with 
all the trimmings, after he had bragged 
about what a wonderful cook his mother 
was! 

Howard came to attention in his best 
Scout manner. 

“Now, mother, don’t you worry about 
that dinner for us boys. What is the 
sense of being a Scout if I can’t do 
things? You just lie still and forget 
about it,’ he told her cheerfully, as 
he lowered the shades. Then he hur- 
ried into the kitchen. 

“T think some hot milk and toast will 
taste good. Let’s see,’’ he said to him- 
self as he quickly prepared them, ‘‘TI’ll 
call Aunt Minnie. She will be glad 
to visit mother this afternoon, I know, 
and Kent can bring her in the car just 
as well as not.’’ 

He carried the tray he had fixed to 
his mother. ‘Here is your breakfast, 
mother, and here is a glass of fresh wa- 
ter. When you are through, 1 shall 
draw the shades again and you may 
sleep all morning.’’ 

“But your dinner!’’ 

“You forget that dinner, mother. I'll 
find something in the pantry so we 
won’t starve. You will see!’’ Howard 
grinned at her as he went back to the 
kitchen, closing the door so that she 
could not hear him telephoning to Kent. 

“And you be sure to bring Aunt Min- 
nie. Get Alfred and come early, be- 
cause you’re going to help.’’ He grinned 
again, thinking of the dinner and what 
the boys would say. Then he hustled to 
the garden for peas and potatoes. 

“Tt’s lucky for me that I learned 
how to cook potatoes,’ he told the 
puppy squirming at his feet and get- 
ting in the way. ‘‘There are those 
chickens in the refrigerator, and cream 
and butter. Let’s see. Mother planned 
to have shorteake. Picking the straw- 
berries will be a good job for Alfred 
and Kent when they get here. There!”’ 
he exclaimed’as he shelled the last pod 
of pease, ‘‘everything ready to cook. 
But whew! How do you make the 
cake for shortcake?’’ 

Howard hunted until he found a 
cook-book. ‘‘Here is it! Shortcake bis- 
cuit. ‘Make standard biscuit, using 
shortening to taste, and biscuits rather 


“does 


larger than ordinary’—you bet they 
will be larger,’’ he added, and then 
read on. 


For the next hour Howard, with one 
of his mother’s aprons over his Scout 
uniform, hurried about the _ kitchen, 
watching the potatoes and peas, frying 
the chickens, baking the biscuits for 
the shortcake, and in between hunting 
up the paper plates and cups. Oh, yes, 
and getting out the cream and butter 
knives and forks and other things he 
needed. 

“Whew!” he exclaimed as he went 
out on the porch to cool off, “I never 
realized getting one little dinner was 
so much work. You surely have to 
keep an eye on a lot of things. And 
mother gets three meals each day, every 
week, every month, every year!” 

A car came up the house road, stop- 
ping in a swirl of dust. “Here we are, 
Aunt Minnie and all!’”’ Kent greeted 


him. ‘Say, what’s the idea of the ap- 
ron?’”’ 
“Not so loud. I told you that you 


and Alf would ‘have to help get dinner 
if you wanted any before we started. 
Mother has a bad headache,” 
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“T thought you were joking, but we’re 
game. What do we do first?’’ Kent 
wanted to know. 

“You may pick the strawberries and 
get them ready for shortcake. You had 
better hustle, too. Dinner is about 
ready.”’ 


Howard caught Aunt Minnie by the 
arm, hurrying her into the kitchen. 
“Be a good sport and show me how to 
make the gravy,” he whispered as Kent 
and Alfred ran to the strawberry patch. 
“Is this chicken all right?’’?’ And what 
about these biscuits?’’ 


Aunt Minnie looked at the chicken, 
fried a golden brown. She tasted the’ 
seasoning on the pease and looked at 
the biscuits. ‘You have done well,’ 
she told him. 

“That’s good news!” 


“What are you doing with these and 
these?’ she asked, pointing to the pa- ' 
per plates and cups. 


“T thought we boys wouid eat on the 
porch table, and if we used the paper 
plates and cups there wouldn’t be so 
many dishes to wash,’ Howard an- 
swered. 


Aunt Minnie smiled. ‘‘A good idea. 
Now I shall get the trays ready for your 
mother and myself. I shall eat with 
her and you had better tell Alfred and 
Kent—oh, here they are!”’ 

The boys came with the big, red ber- 
ries ready to use. ‘‘We cleaned them 
and washed them at the well,’’ they an- 
nounced. ‘‘Now when do we eat?” 

“Take a paper plate from the table 
and help yourselves. We shall eat on 
the porch, and don’t make too much 
noise, either,’’ Howard told them. 

The dinner disappeared with aston- 
ishing speed, with generous pieces of 
shortcake to top off the potatoes and 
peas and fried chicken. 

“TI vote you are a fine cook. Where 
did you learn?’? Kent asked, when he 
could eat no more. 

“T learned watching mother, and say, 
I learned a whole lot more than that 
today. If you think getting a dinner 
isn’t anything, you just try it. Be- 
lieve me, mother’s going to have alot 
more help from me than she ever did 
before. Maybe she won’t have head-. 
aches so often.” 

“Y’m with you,’’ Kent added, soberly, 
thinking of the many ways in which he 
could help his mother and had never 
done so. 

“Same here,’’ Alfred spoke up, as they 
gathered the dishes into the pan for 
washing. ‘I guess we all could do 
much more than we do and still have 
our good times just the same.’’—Junior 
World. 


* * * 
MY COMPANY. 


I think while I’m little I’1l1 make up my 
mind 

To be just the kind of boy that I like. 

For if I am playing with Tom and with 
Dick, 

And don’t like what they do, I can leave 
pretty quick; 

But when I am cross and ugly and mad, 

I must stay with myself all the time, and 
that’s bad. 


I’m a pretty good judge of the fellows I 


know, 

I can see when they play fair and never 
tell lies; 

Sometimes when I shirk or sneak off and 
hide, 


I’m such a boy as I can not abide. 

So the kind of a boy that I like I will be, 

For I always must live with myself, don’t 
‘you see? 


—Youth’s Companion. 
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Classified Advertisments and Notices 


al) notices ana advertisements, excepting positions wanted, will be inserted in 


this department at a rate of 20 cents per agate line each insertion. 


Special raes 


to eontracts of any length. A rate of 15 cents per line is made to persons seeking po- 


sitions. 


No advertisement accepted for less than 50 cents. 


Copy for this department must be received not later than Tuesday of the week in 
which it is intended that the first insertion shall appear. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


CHURCH VESTMENTS. 

Cathedral Studio, Church embroideries, 
Altar and Pulpit Hangings. Stoles from 
$6.50. Burse ¢nd veil from $10. Surplice 
from $8. Send for complete line of pure 
Trish linens by the yard. Silks, fringes 
and gold thread. Embroidered emblems 
ready to appy. Altar Guild Handbook, 


50c. 
L, V. MACKRILLE 
11 W. Kirke St., Chevy Chase, 
Washington, D. C. 
Telephone Wisconsin 2752. 


| RAZOR SHARPENER. 

| SHARPENS ANY STRAIGHT RAZOR, 
or safety razor. Guaranteed by manu- 
facturers, and I guarantee it to please 
you. 50 cents per cake, ¢r 3 cakes for 
$1.00. I take subscriptions for all maga- 
zines published at publishers’ rates, or 
less. Sold by a wheel chair invalid. Ed- 
ward P. Broxton, R. F. D., Blythe, Ga. 

| eee SS ES See 

FOUNTAIN PENS. 

A FOUNTAIN PEN AT A 1933 VALUE, 
with the Spencerian quality and smooth 
writing ease famous for seventy-five 
years. Guaranteed. Points fine and me- 
dium. Colors, gloss black, green and gold, 
Burgundy, blue and black, grey pearl. 
Price $2.00. Sold by a shut-in wheel chair 
invalid. Edward P. Broxton, R. F. D., 
Blythe, Ga. 


HOUSE OF THE NAZARENE; SAINT 
AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA; offers rest and 
quiet in comfortable and pleasant sur- 
roundings. Invalids requiring nursing 
cannot be received, nor these with mental 
difficulties. Apply to Sister-in-Charge. 


MONEY IN OLD LETTERS.—Search 
your old trunks and send all old envelopes 
used before 1880.. Highest prices paid. 
George Hakes, Belvidere, llinois. 

MY SISTER IS A “SHUT-IN”’ AND 
would greatly appreciate orders for coun- 
terpanes and table mats, both of which 
she crochets beautifully and quickly and 
very reasonably. 

MRS. FENTON NOLAND, 
Beaver Dam, Va. 


THERE’S MONEY IN YOUR ATTIC. 

I buy Confederate Stamps, Old U. 5. 
Stamps, and Envelopes mailed before 1880. 
Send or write to J. R. Morton, 1609 Irving 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


SITUATION WANTED. 


NURSB, GRADUATE, MIDDLE AGED, 


BPISCOPALIAN, wishes position in 
school. Home for aged. Mission hos- 
pital, or other Episcopal institution. 


Moderate salary. Address M. Rudkin, 61 
W. High St., Gettysburg, Pa. 


CAPABLE WHITE WOMAN, HOSPITAL 
Institution, Tearoom, Caffeteria experi- 
ence, desires position. Can supervise, 
buy or train help, or cook if necessary. 
Address P. O. Box 225, Hampton, Va. 


EDUCATED WOMAN DESIRES POSITION 
' as secretary or domestic manager, etc. 
Box AG, care Southern Churchman. 


A SOUTHERN GENTLEWOMAN WOULD 
like a position of housekeper, compan- 
ion, or any position of trust in private 
home, institution or school. Address 
Me rig! V. C. TompKins, Box 1221, Raleigh, 

Nae, 


DEATHS 


ESTHER TROGLER HEISHLEY. 


The following resolution was passed by 
Section P of St. Paul’s Church, Alexan- 
dria, Virginia, at its meeting held Novern- 

ber 20, 1934: 

t “Resolwed, »That Section B expresses the 
deep sense of loss suffered by this organi- 


zation in the sudden death Ofsitsisbeloved , 


Treasurer, ESTHER TROGLER HEISH- 
LEY. She was a conscientious and effi- 
cient officer and gave untiringly of her- 


self in the performance of her duties. Her 
never failing loyalty to the work of the 
Auxiliary will always be an inspiration to 
her devoted friends and fellow members. 
“Resolved further, That this resolution 
be spread upon the minutes of Section B 
and that a copy thereof be forwarded to 
her family and to the Southern Church- 
man.” 
NANCY LEE TACKETT, 
MARY ROBERTS JEFFERS, 
KATHERINE WALLER DUDLEY, 
ELISE H. TENNESSON, 
FANNY J. SMITH, 
Resolutions Committee. 


DOROTHEA MONCURE REES. 


Suddenly, “n March 4, 1935, at her home 
in Washington, DOROTHEA MONCURE 
REES entered into the presence of her 
Lord. Her passing was almost a transla- 
tion from earth’s activities to the quietude 
ot God. 

To ail with whom she came in contact, 
her’s was a life of service, but most par- 
ticularly to the homeless, the desolate, the 
weal and pitiful of this world. 

Unsparing of her strength, she freely 
gave of it even as she outpoured love 
from a great and tender heart upon the 
many needing spiritual support, 

For many years she was an active mem- 
ber of the Chancel Guild of Epiphany 
Church in Washingcon; also, she was a 
staunch supporter of her home Church 
“Aquia”’, in Stafford County, Virginia. 

To one sorrowing there, ere the quiet 
form was sealed forever from this earth, it 
seemed strangely beautiful that. her sweet 
face looked upward to the blue skies of 
Virginia, to the stately cedars of “Somer- 
set’, guarding her dead, across the length- 
ening shadows to the open doors of the 
home that cradled her. Somehow the 
goodness and the strength, the courage 
and the faith of those early years, encom- 
passed us with a peace beyond words, with 
a sure belief that “One Blessed and Beau- 
tiful” walked with us through the dark, 
This was her last kindly gift: a benediction 
worthy of her generous soul. 

Dorothea Rees, youngest daughter of the 
late William Edwin and Georgiana Bank- 
head Moncure, was born in 1870 at ‘“Som- 
erset”, in Stafford County, Virginia. 

She is survived by her husband, Mr. Ed- 
ward N. Rees, a sister, Miss Georgiana 
Bankhead Moncure, and two brothers, Mr. 
Robert Minor Moncure and M. Richard 
Travers Moncure. 

“She is not dead, she is just away,” and 
may the light shed by her brave, sweet 
life lead us who loved her, until it breaks 


into the Perfect day in our Father’s 
House. 
“I bore you on eagle’s wings and 


brought you unto myself.” 
MARY B. O’TOOLE, 
ISABEL HOWARD, 
. BE, V. M. 


MISS POLLY CARY RANDOLPH, 
of Millwood, Va. 


Born at “New Market” July 19, 1852, 
died at ‘“‘Brexton” January 31, 1935. 
The Woman’s Auxiliary of Christ 


Church, Millwood, Clarke County, Va., of 
which Miss Randolph acted as Secretary 
for nineteen years, wishes to emphasize 
its appreciation of one whose life has 
spanned the changes of the past eighty- 
three years, retaining all the enthusiasm 
of a great and unselfish soul. Her activi- 
ties in this church were sustained to the 
end and her last minutes read since her 
death are like an admonition to go for- 
ward Miss Randolph’s life was one oj 
love and helpfulness to the world, with a 
Keen interest ranging from the simple 
things to the great Eternity. 
“A Lady of Yesterday.” 

Personal. charm and graciousness were 
outstanding characteristics of POLLY 
CARY .RANDOLPH,. lWiving, as she did, 
in her recollections of by-gone times, as 
present with her as the events of today in 
which she took the most lively interest, 
she waS!a unique personage. 

Old associations, old friends, were her 
dearest memories; she loved the Old Flow- 
ers with which these associations were 
linked and while the progress of today 
found her apace, the charms of yesterday 
lingered always near “her, ¥ ; 


» \Sb@ had. dignity, poise ana predding, | 


never expressed regret for pleasures she 
mav' have missed and never criticized or 
found fault. With her wonderful eapacity 


the war. ; 
1864, he returned to “Dewberry”, and 
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for enjoyment she lived happily, 

She was beloved, admired and respected, 
this ‘‘Lady of Yesterday”, by all who knew 
her and her memory remains dear to all 
who were so privileged. 


CHURCH INTELLIGENCE. 
(Continued from page 17.) 
Henry D. Harlan, Mr. Herbert M. Brune, 
Dr. Joseph S. Ames, Mr. Blanchard Ran- 

dall. 

The Provincial Synod of Washington: 
Rey. William A. Smith, Jr., D. D., Rev. 
William Owings Stone, Rev. Roger A. 
Walke, Rev. Marcus B. Hitchcock; Mr. 
John G. Schilpp, Mr. Daniel H. Hamil- 
ton, Mr. E. Allan Lycett, Mr. G. Her- 
bert Boehm. 

The Rev. John I. Yellott, D. D., th 
Rev. S. Tagart Steele, Jr., D. D., Mr. 
Ridgley P. Melvin and Mr. George §S. 
Jackson were re-elected to the Execu- 
tive Council. The Council is made up 
of three classes and the terms of these 
men expired with this convention. 

_In the evening, the annual meeting 
and dinner of the Corporation for the 
Relief of Widows and Children of the 
Clergy of the P. E. Church in Mary- 
land was held. 


N. Evelyn Parsons. 
O— 
MICHIGAN. 

Rt. Rev. Herman Page, D. D., Bishop. 
—--+ (9) SS 
Noon-Day Preacher in Philadelphia. 

The Very Rev. Kirk B. O’Ferrall, 
D. D., Dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
Detroit, was the noon-day speaker from 
March 18 to 22 in the Garrick Theatre, 
Philadelphia, Pa. He also preached at 
mid-week services in Trinity Church, 
‘Wilmington, Delaware, on Tuesday eve- 
ning, and the Church of the Holy 
Trinity, Philadelphia, on Thursday eve- 
ning. 


% * co 


English Boy Choristers Enthusiastically 
Received. 

The English Boy Choristers of the 
London Choir School, under the direc- 
tion of Carleton. Borrow, A. R. C. O., 
founder of the school, were so en- 
thusiastically received on their first visit 
to Michigan, in January and February, 
that they returned for a two weeks’ 
stay in March. So many requests for 
them were received that it was neces- 
sary to give them three engagements on 
Sundays and also a Saturday evening 
engagement, contrary to their usual cus- 
tom. There are twelve boys in the 
group, carefully selected from the 130 
members of the school. The people of 
Michigan have exhausted all their 
superlatives in trying to describe their 
singing. 


Oo—--———- 
VIRGINIA. 

Rt. Rev. H. St. George Tucker, D. D., 
Bishop 
—<—$_$—__o——__——_ 

A Birthday Party. 

On the afternoon of February 22 many 
friends of Mr. J. Churchill Cooke gath- 
ered at ‘Airwell’’, the historic home of 
his daughter, Mrs. Fenton Noland, to 
wish him happiness on his ninety-sixth 
birthday. It was a very notable occasion, 
everybody was invited and nearly every- 
body came, for Mr. Cooke is not only 
the oldest man in the community, but 
the most popular among young and old. 
He is strong and vigorous, and his 
memory is unimpaired. He can tell you 
the minutest details of the many battles 
in which he took part during the ‘“‘war’’ 
(there was never but one war), and his 
memory of events in later years is 
equally accurate. Mr. Cooke was born 
at ‘Dewberry’’, in Hanover County, in 
1839, and was among the first to join 
the Hanover troop at the beginning foi bh 
‘Being’ severely’ woundéd’ ‘in — 


in ’65 he was married on crutches to - 
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Miss Mary Isabelle Blackford, of Lynch- 
burg. In 1867 Mr. Cooke was sent 
as a delegate from St. Martin’s parish 
to represent Fork and Trinity Churches 
at the Council, which met that year 
in Lynchburg. A year later he moved 
to King William County, and from that 
time until now he has represented St. 
David’s Church in Aylett, without miss- 
ing a single session of the Council, and 
he hopes, God willing, to attend the 
one in ‘Fredericksburg in May. Trinity 
Church in St. Martin’s Parish was built 
by his father, the Rev. John Cooke, and 
it was there that he was christened and 


later confirmed by Bishop Whittle. It — 


is of interest that at Mr. Cooke’s birth- 
day party the ice cream was served in 
the large cut glass bowl used on the oc- 
casion of his christening nearly ninety- 
six years ago. 

Mrs. Fenton Noland. 


te} 
IOWA. 

Rt. Rev, T. N. Morrison, D. D., Bishop. 
Rt. Rev. H. S. Congley, D. D., Coadjutor. 
Bishop Coadjutor. 

_—_  —_O— 

Report of the Committee of Three Ap- 
pointed by the Bishop Relative 
Motion Pictures. 

Whereas, motion pictures are an in- 
valuable source of education for right- 
eousness, if properly presented; and 

Whereas, the motion picture indus- 
try could and has produced many tre- 
mendously helpful and very popular, 
wholesome moving pictures; 

Be it resolved, That the eighty-third 
annual Convention of the Diocese of 
Iowa heartily endorse the Legion of 
Decency, especially in its condemna- 
tion of the production of salacious 
motion pictures and the condemnation 
of pictures with suggestive and salacious 
titles; and be it 

Resolved, That the Bishop of the Dio- 
cese authorize the chairman of the De- 
partment of Publicity of the Bishop and 
Council to receive memberships in the 
Legion of Decency through a pledge to 
be printed in the “Iowa Churchman” 
at an early date, and that the status of 
such membership be carried from time 
to time in the Iowa Churchman, 


0 
GEORGIA. 
Rt. Rev. Frederick F. Repgse, D. D., Bishop. 
ee ee eee 


Changes in Lenten Program This Year. 

The season of Lent for this year will 
witness some rather radical and wide- 
sweeping changes in the program of 
service and work at Christ Church, 
Savannah, the Rev. David Cady Wright, 
Doe de TeClLor. For seven years the 
noon-day preaching nas been the out- 
standing point in this parish’s pro- 
the 


gram. Congregations were large; 
sermons were printed in the news- 
papers; one year broadcast by radio. 


For certain very definite reasons these 
noon-day preaching services will not 
be held this year, but a daily sermon 
by Dr. Wright will be published in the 
Evening Press as heretofore. The week- 
day services will be at 5 o’clock, a 
short vesper service in the church daily, 
except Saturday. Chief emphasis is 
being laid upon teaching this Lent, 
and for this end the whole congrega- 
tion is being divided into groups, to 


study under certain leaders, as fol- 
lows: 

Monday: College age girls, under 
Mrs. J. W. Griffeth, executive secre- 


tary of the Diocesan Department of Re- 
ligious Education, studying the book 
of Acts. Women’s group, under Mrs. 
F. B. Screven, studying ‘‘Suzuki Looks 
at Japan’’. 


»» JTuesdays .Employed, women’s study 


bs 
: 


’ 


‘group. Supper.6:30 in the parish, house. 


.. Wednesday: Week day session of-the 


church school. Young People’s Social 
Service Group, under Mrs. O. T. Mc- 


Scop 
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Intosh, Jr.; Religious Drama 

under Miss Lorena Smith, 
Thursday: Holy Communion. Rec- 

tor’s class for members of the Woman’s 


Group, 


Guild. Subject: ‘Personal Retigion in 
the Prayer Book.’’ 
Friday: Women’s group, under Mrs. 


T. P. Waring, studying ‘‘What it Means 
to Be a Christian’’. 

Sunday: In addition to the regular 
Sunday schedule, there is held in the 
basement of the parish house ‘“‘The 
Rector’s Fireside Talk to Men”’. : 

The following are the out of town 
guest preachers at Christ Church 
through Passion Sunday: 

First Sunday in Lent—The Rev. C. H. 
Goodwin, rector, St. Michael’s Church, 
Charleston, S. C. 


Second Sunday in Lent—The Rev. 


Newton Middleton, rector St. John’s 
Church, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Third Sunday in Lent—The Rev. 


Mortimer W. Glover, Jr., rector Christ 
Church, Macon, Ga. 

Fourth Sunday in Lent—The Rev. 
Armand TT. Eyer, rector Christ Church, 
aldosta, Ga. 

Fifth Sunday in Lent—The Rey. Ran- 
dolph R. Claiborne, Jr., rector St. James 


Church, Macon, Ga. 
Beginning Sunday, March ‘17, the 
choir of Christ Church, assisted by 


outside musicians, 
of five Sunday 
music. 


will give.a series 
afternoon services of 


Julia St. Clair Moore. 
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“She makes a beautiful climate for 
me,’ said a mother of her attractive 
daughter. That is what should be said 
with truth of every Christian. They 
should temper the moral climate of the 
world, warming its coldness, cooling its 
excessive heat, soothing its sorrows and 


cheering its discouragements.—The 
Christian Advocate. 
In the translucent depths of the 


Southern Seas the voyager is aware of 
the infinite variety of sponge growth, 
waving to and fro with the gentle move- 
ment of the tide. The ocean is in the 


CHURCH VESTMENTS 
WOODWORK 
SILVER AND BRASS 


VESTMENTS 
For Clergy and Choir 
Materials by the yard 


sponge, while the sponge is in the 
ocean, illustrating the reciprocal in- 


dwelling of the believer in Christ and 
Christ in the believer.—F. B. Meyer. 


“We must be learners to the end. 
Mentally indolent people cannot be good 
Christians.”’ 


Mothers ! 


In treating children’s colds, 


don’t take iCKS 


chances ..use 
VapoRus 
‘PROVED BY 2 GENERATIONS 


T 


R.GEISSLER_INC., ‘ 


450 SIXTH AVE.NEAR iC th ST. NEW YORK 


MARBLE-BRASS : SILVER : 
FABRICS * WINDOWS C D 


CHOIR VESTMENTS 


Cassocks, Cottas and Caps. Special low 

prices. Samples and prices on request. 
Poplip Canterbury Caps, $1.00 each. 
Paper Patterns for Choir and Church, 
Vestments for sale. 


HENRY HAYTER, 8205 Riverside aires 
Box 618, Rte. 1. St. Petersburg, Fila. 


Surplices, Cassocks 


ETC. 

FOR THE CLERGY 
AND CHOIR 
Altar Linens, 
Embroideries, 

Materials by the Yard, 

Tailoring. j 


3 M. HALL, INC. 
174 Madison ve wae 
(Suite 702-3-4) ose 
Bet. 33d and 34th. 
New York 


STAINED GLASS 
WINDOWS 


J. M. HALL Inc. TAILORING J. ited ines 
AMERICAN Write for TOR 
DISTRIBUTOR samples DISTRIBUTO 

and prices f 
for or = 
A. R. MOWBRAY & Co. J. M. HALL Inc. JAMES POWELL&SONS 
Ltd. 174 MADISON AVE. (Whitefriars) Ltd. 
LONDON zENGLAND NEW YORK LONDON = ENGLAND 


We cucalesh. 
JS 


Course for only $3.20. 


work with the Bible, 
time to start. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 


le) f : i 
- = det 2 ® \ iy 
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(Delle offer 
fuer keer of.“ 


Secure a Scofield Reference Bible and all 
its wonderful helps and a Year’s Bible 


This wonderful new combination of a 
Bible and a year’s course of study pro- 
vides all the materials you need for an 
enjoyable, thorough and profitable year’s 
NOW is a fine 


A YEAR’S BIBLE COURSE and a 
SCOFIELD REFERENCE BIBLE 


With a large type Bible, the combination is $4.00 


‘i SA¥ all booksellers or from the publishers 


Both 
for 


2.20 


114 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Educational 


The General Theological 
Seminary 


CHELSEA SQUARE, NEW YORK 


The next Academic year begins on the last 
Wedneeday in September 

Special students admitted and Graduate 
Courses for graduates of other Theclogical 
Seminazsies. > ' 

The requirements for admission and other 
articulars can be had from THE DEAN, 
? Chelsea Square, New York, N. Y- 


SHENANDOAH VALIEY ACADEMY 


Certificates accepted by universities, 
colleges, West Point, Annapolis. The 
Academy’s experienced teachers, cultural 
atmosphere, limited numbers, military 
discipline enable it to prepare boys to 
gucceed in college. For catalogue write: 
Col. B. M. Roszel, Supt., Winchester, Va. 


ST. MARGARET'S SCHOOL 


TAPPAHANNOCK, VIRGINIA. 


A Church School for girls. Boarding 
Department limited to 70. College Pre- 
paratory Course and Intermediate Grades. 
Athletics. Very moderate cost. 

Country life and simplicity without iso- 
lation. Beautiful grounds on Rappahan- 
nock River. Three dormitories for differ- 
ent stages. 

EDITH LATANHEH, Headmistress. 


ST. CHRISTOPEER'S 


A Church Boarding and Day School 

Healthful, beautiful and his- 
toric surroundings. Boarding De- 
partment limited to 50 boys. Rate, 
$650. Reduction to sons of clergy- 


men and missionaries. Illustrated 
catalogue on request. 
REV. CC. G. CHAMBERLAYNE, 


Ph. D., LL. D., Headmaster, 
Richmond, Virginia. 


The Virginia Theological 
Seminary 


ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 
For catalogue and other information, 
Address THE DEAN 


The Beckford School 


WOODSTOCK, VIRGINIA. 

A ‘school for younger boys. Second 
grade through Junior High School. On 
modern farm in Shenandoah Valley. Sum- 
mer camp.- Limited enrollment. Fifty 
dollars monthly. 

EDMUND BURKE WHELAN, 
Headmaster. 


| The Bishop Papne 
Divinity School 


The accredited Seminary of the Church for 
training colored men for the ministry. The 
curriculum covers the full course for Deacons 
and Priest’s Orders. The degree of D. D. 
awarded. 

For cataiogue and information, apply to 

Rev. F. G. Ribble, M. A., D. D., Dean 
Petersburg, Va. 


The Episcopal Theological School 


Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Affillated with Harvard University. 
Dean H. B. Washburn, 3 Mason Street. 
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The Ewart’s Cafeteria 
EXICELLENT FOOD 
REASONABLE PRICES 


THOUGHTS for the 
THOUGHTFUL 


“Hear God and work hard.’’—David 


Livingstone, Richmond, Va. 


112-114 N. 5th St. 
Norfolk, Va. 
112-114 Market St. 
Washington, D. C. 
522 tothe Ne Wve 


“We Christians are either Bibles or 
libels.’’-—F.. M. Meyer. 


It is only when people make up their 
minds to go straight for the next world 
that they can throw up their hats in 
this, and be bright and happy. The 
key to this world is the next.—Bishop 
King of Lincoln. 


FLOWERS BY WIRE EVERYWHERD 


Paul had a way of saying, “I know.” 
If we do not know, we should make a 
journey into Arabia and remain there 
until we do know.—Exchange. 


The man who does not believe in 
missions should burn his New Testa- 
ment, for it is, from beginning to end, 
a missionary book.—Religious Herald. 


Toris 


RICHMOND, VA. 


115 E Main St. 
E. Grace St 


That son or daughter in the home 
who has never heard the voice of pa- 
rental prayer has not had his or her 
rightful inheritance.—Baltimore South- 
ern Methodist. 


Royal Laundry 


BAND BOX DRY CLEANERS 
UNEXCELLED LAUNDRY 
and Cleaning Service 
Richmond, Virginia. 


L. T. CHRISTIAN | 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR 


Boulevard-Park and Patterson Avenus 
Richmond, Va. 
Office Never Ciosed 

Prices te meet depressed conditions 


The period through which we are 
now passing is one of darkness and 
disorder. To conform our Christianity 
to the type of such a period would be 
to deepen the darkness and’ intensify 
the disorder. Our times must be 
brought to order by a reproclamation 
of the laws of God and a republication 
of the saving grace of Jesus Christ.— 
Bishop Candler. 


The first thought of every day ought 
to be the humble placing of ourselves 
in His hands to confess our absolute 
helplessness and to yield ourselves in 
child-like surrender to receive from Him 
the fulfillment of such promises as 


these: “The God of peace perfecting 

you in every good work’: ‘‘the God of URI 

all grace perfecting, stablishing, » VoL 
strengthening you?’’—Andrew Murray. Prepare the Altar Linens and Vestments 


FOR EASTER 
From our pure Irish Linen. 
request. 
Mary Fawcett Co., 
812 Berkeley Ave., Trenton, N. J. 


“Give us, O God, the strength to build 
The city that has stood 
Too long a dream. 
- Already in the mind of God 
The city riseth fair, 
Lo, how its splendor challenges 
« The souls that greatly dare. 
Yea, bids us seize the whole of life 
And build its glory there!’’ 


Samples on 


Some Important Facts in 
English Church History 


EXAMINED AND REVIEWED 
By 
REV. W. P. WITSELL, D. D. 


“Those who speak of the incompati- 
blity of science and religion,’ said 
Pope Pius XI, “either make science say 
that which it. never said or make reli- 
gion say that which it never taught.” 
—Selected. 


This 1s an illuminating and instruc- 
tive review of the history of the Epis- 
copal Church in England from the ear- 
liest records, with commentaries on the 
book with the above title compiled by 
the Rev. C. L. Wells, D. D., of Sewanee, 
Tenn. 


As a digest of the records of the es- 
tablishment and growth of the Church; 
its maintenance and continuity of exist- 
ence as an ivdependent religious body 
amid the vicissitudes of early English 
politics, 2nd efforts of outside interfer- 
ence, t’is review affords a valuable 
fund of information to churchmen. | 

In pamphlet form, 
Price, 25 cents 


STUART HALL 


Episcopal. Effective preparation for C, E. 
B. Examinations and for colleges admit- 
ting on certificate. General course for 
non-college girl. Music, Art, Dramatics. 
Courses for H. S. graduates in intensive 
college preparation, and Secretarial. New 
academic building, gymnasium and tiled 
swimming pool. All outdoor sports. 
Ophelia S. T. Carr, Prin., Box J-S, Staun- 
ton, Va. 


Christ Church School 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY, VA. 
A country school for boys; well located. 


cele arepare toe heey) cost. Per- For sale by : 
onal attention; scholarships. Apply to J * hs 
Wm. D. Smith, Jr., Headmaster( for infor- SOUTHERN CHUROHMAN ©Q. we 
mation, Christchurch, Va. . Richmond, Va. rr # 
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THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD. 


Behold, I stand at the door, and knock: if any man hear my 


voice, and open the door, I will come in to him, and will sup with 


him, and he with me. Rev. 3:20. 


Courtesy of the Metropolitan Church Assn., Waukeska, Wisconsin. 
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THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD. 

“The Light of the World,” which ap- 
pears on our cover page, is one of the 
most popular of religious subjects. A 
eareful study of this picture reveals 
many interesting details as well as color 
harmony. One is impressed that the 
artist had a wonderful conception of the 
office of Christ. He has combined Christ, 
the King with Jesus, the Saviour of the 
world, who seeks entrance to the hearts 
closed by, an undergrowth of indiffer- 
ence ‘and neglect. 

There is no outside latch to the door; 
it must be opened from within. The 
kingly figure of Christ, carrying the 
glowing lantern, the Light, stands with- 
out knocking, knocking at the door of 
our hearts, but it is we who must open 
the door for Him to enter. 

It is said of Holman Hunt that he 
painted truth just as he saw it. One of 
the outstanding features of his effort 
is that it has outlived the severe criti- 
cism of his time and is now recognized 
as the work of a master. 

Holman Hunt died September 7. 
1910, at the age of eighty-three. Since 
then his work has received the recogni- 
tion it rightly deserves. The demand 
for it continues to increase. An east- 
ern picture house reports that they have 
more calls for this picture than for any 
other religious subject. 


LETTERS TO THE 
EDITOR 


PLIGHT OF SOUTHERN TENANT 
FARMERS. 


Mr. Editor: 

Rev. Claude C. Williams Is in Jail. 

Mr. Williams is a Presbyterian min- 
ister of Paris, Arkansas, who has long 
befriended the cause of labor, working 
sympathetically with coal miners, ten- 
ant farmers,.share-croppers and the un- 
employed. In so doing he aroused the 
enmity of powerful groups. 
sult he has lost his church, and because 
of insisting on helping the Southern 
Tenant Farmers’ Union and organized 
groups of the unemployed in a demon- 
stration against further reduction in 
their meagre relief, he was thrown into 
jail in Fort Smith, Arkansas, on 
trumped-up charges. Difficulty has been 
experienced in arranging bond. 

From his cell in jail Mr. Williams 
writes: ‘‘Iam willing to pay the price.” 
Another minister, Rev. Ward Rodgers, 
has also been arrested and is awaiting 
trial. 

Conditions among the share-croppers 
and tenant farmers, according to relia- 
ble reports, are almost unbelievable. A 
conservative Federal government offi- 
cial, said privately to one of the signers 
of this letter: ‘‘Conditions among the 
share-croppers are the worst I have seen 
anywhere in the world except in certain 
parts of Russia.’’ 

While the AAA has benefitted plan- 
tation owners, conditions have grown 
worse for share-croppers. Their misery 
and unemployment have increased. 

In desperation these folks have or- 
ganized in the Southern Tenant Farm- 

‘ers’ Union. Their right to organize and 
stand up for themselves is bitterly op- 
posed by the plantation owners who 
have threatened lynching to the leaders 
and recently forcibly abducted and ex- 
pelled from the county some of those 
helping to organize the union. 

Three share-croppers have been on a 
visit to New York. They spoke at a 
meeting of the Church Emergency Re- 
lief Committee a few days ago, telling 
of working and living conditions almost 
beyond relief. This committee voted to 
send out an appeal for money for relief 
of the families of members of the Ten- 
ant Farmers’ Union, many of whom 
have been evicted from the farms and 
are in utmost distress. 


As a re-' 
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One of the share-croppers told us of 
a family of seven who “didn’t have a 
teaspoonful” of anything to eat in the 
house. The mother exhorted the chil- 
dren to hold fast to faith in God. ‘“‘The 
Lord will help us,’’ she kept saying. 
Finally, Howard Kester, accompanied 
by the president of the Southern Ten- 
ant Farmers’ Union, came to the house 
pringing a little food and some cloth- 
ing. ‘‘Mother,’’ whispered one of the 
little girls, ‘“‘which one of them fellers 
is the Lord?” 

Please send checks at once, made out 
to the Church Emergency Relief Com- 


mittee, and mail in the enclosed en- 
velope. 
James Myers, Secretary. 
W. B. Spofford, Chairman. 
P. S.—Clothing of all descriptions, 
especially for children, is urgently 
needed. It should be sent prepaid to 


Rev. Howard Kester, 2595 School 
Street, Memphis, Tenn:, who will see to 
its distribution. Please mark your 
name on the package and name of your 
church or of this committee so these 
people may know that church people are 
interested and want to help. 
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Lent and Social Responsibility. 

Mid-Lent Sunday, long known as “‘Refreshment’’ 
or ‘‘Mothering Sunday,’’ again reminds us that in a 
modern day we have little or no need for a relaxation 
of Lenten discipline, because few of us have a very 
strict physical observance of these days of fasting. 


But there are in our midst those who need and 
need badly the refreshment that might come from 
a truly Christian outlook on the world of today. Chvris- 
tians again might stress the thought of the feeding 
of the multitude and again picture The Master sor- 
rowfully contemplating those who have grown tired 
and weary in the world. We who follow in His name 
can think of ways to refresh those who are hindered 
from a full and free life. It would be a very good 
Lenten meditation for most of us. 


Today there is too much thought that social reform 
is something in which the Christian has no place. The 
main theme that is popular is whether or nct some new 
system of government might replace older systems, 
and we might as well frankly admit that few leaders 
in the world are asking for any advice from The 
Church. But cannot we also ask the question as to 
what good any reformation in polities will do if the 
values of human personality are not considered the 
most sacred things with which we deal? And who, 
but the Church, has the ability to capture the reli- 
gious fervor needed to promote such values and en- 
able any reformation to be anything except a passing 
bit of legislation? 

Perhaps we can begin in our average outlook in our 
own parishes and missions. Our efficient secretary for 
_ Social Service with the National Council, Mr. Barnes, 
has pointed out that the weakness in our Church is 
that many of our communicants claim they are not 
interested. But if we really give a serious Lenten 
thought to the subject we can see that at the bottom 
of our religious life will always be found the respon- 
sibility for those of the community with whom we 
share life—or with whom we should share. That 
Christ demands of His followers a social responsi- 
bility that is greater and bigger than mere individ- 
ual goodness is fundamental. 

Certainly in our manufacturing centers there is 
need for playgrounds, better housing and a thousand 
and one improvements in living. We often forget that 
in this land of the free, millions are living in what 
is almost social slavery. Surely we have a few loaves 


and fishes to give to The Master today that again 


the multitude might be fed. 


‘‘The Lengthening Days.’’ 
- We are often impressed with the fact that the best 


religious comments come frequently in the secular 


press. We might say also that at times the best com- 
ments on the world and national events are found in 
the religious press, but that is beside the point. 

Under the title of ‘‘The Lengthening Days’’ we re- 
cently read an editorial in the ‘‘Knoxville (Tennes- 
see) Journal.’’ On inquiry we learned it was writ- 
ten by Mrs. Anne Rankin of the staff of that paper. 
On this Mid-Lent Sunday we feel it will prove of spe- 
cial interest to our readers. 

THE LENGTHENING DAYS. 
An Editorial. 

In each year’s youth, the days grow 
sun turns farther to the North. 

And so it came about that this period of early spring 
was named by our ancient fore-fathers Lengten and 


longer as the 


Lengten-tide, and now is known as Lent and held a 
season for fasting and for prayer. 

The time us from winter 
meagerness of all too crowded days. 

Comes earlier dawn, and later dusk, and hints of 
spring that tempt the pagan hearts of us. 

It was in this season of the earth’s renewal, and of 
strange longings in man’s soul, that the early Chris- 
tians set the time for the year’s commemoration of 
their Master’s forty days in the wilderness, making of 
the fast a solemn preparation for the great Feast of 
the Resurrection, that hearts in which Christ had been 
laid away as in a tomb, might with joy behold Him 
risen again when the penance and the fast were done. 

From Ash Wednesday to Easter Diay, men are to ex- 
amine themselves—now as then. 

And in whatever age the time is kept, or what the 
form of fasting, Christian men and women are to for- 
get the business of saving their own souls and to set 
about the work of bringing peace to others, and con- 
tent. 

Not by the mockery of a scanty larder as the only 
fast, nor by the letter-abstinence from some favorite 
pleasure, but by deep soul searchings and worth while 
deeds is the fast to be made vital. 

Nature herself sets the scene for the seasons keeping, 
standing as she does, for the moods of life, for the mys- 
tery of death and the marvel of things which are eter- 
nal. 

In her storms and furies are our agonies and tears, 
and in her unfailing renewal, symbol of a soul that may 

(Continued on page 10.) 
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Church and World Problems as Others See Them 


Peace and Munitions. 
The Witness, March 14, 1935. 

When one considers how, in the World War, the 
armament makers of France and Germany were able 
to continue their work of wholesale slaughter because 
of their influence in high political circles, one seems 
justified in saying, ‘‘Let us rid the worla of arma- 
ment makers and peace will follow.’’ But how is this 
to be done in the face of their present power and en- 
trenchment? Contemplate for a mozent, their in- 
fluence during the war, specifically, in relation to the 
Briey iron mines, the principal source of ore for the 
French munitions manufacturers. Seventy per cent 
of this necessary raw y‘aterial came from Briey. In 
the early part of the war the Germans wrested it from 
the French. Incidentally, the German artillerymen 
were instructed not to injure any part of it during the 
attack. From this time on almost to the day of the 
armistice these mines supplied the Germans with 75 
per cent of all the iron ore used by them in the war. 

In 1916, two years after the German capture, the 
French came again within potential grasp of the Briey 
Basin. During the entire period of the second battle 
of Verdun the second French Army was within artil- 
lery range, but no shells were fired into it, nor were 
bombs dropped upon it by airplanes, even though the 
common ‘soldiers and the line officers were momentarily 
expecting orders to do so. The news of this inaction 
soon spread to the French civilian and in due course 
an explanation was demanded from headquarters. In- 
stead of saying orders for shelling Briey were with- 
held because the French were expecting to recapture it 
without damage, headquarters issued the report that if 
the French bombarded Briey the Germans would re- 
taliate by turning their guns on Dambasle mines, lo- 
eated between the Argonne and Verdun, from which 
the French were obtaining much of their raw material 
for munitions. Of course, if both the French andthe 
Germans had destroyed the mines from which the ore 
was taken the war would have ended much sooner and 
so also would the profits to the armament makers. 
Neither Briey nor Dambasle was injured during the 
entire four years of the war. However, a French ar- 
tillery General was reprimanded for expressing a wish 
to bombard Briey when a ten mile penetration of the 
French army in that direction would have come close 
to the ruination of Germany in 1916. 


This Armament Madness. - 
The Christian Century, March 20, 1935. 

These things happened in one week: Germany an- 
nounced that her ‘‘civilian -flying elubs,’’ enrolling 
more than a million and a half young Germans, have 
been incorporated in the regular army, with General 
Goring as commander. France took the initial steps 
to raise the term of army service from one to two 
years. England, after publishing a white book which 
treats the dangers of war in sensational fashion, voted 
a $50,000,000 increase in her military appropriations. 
Japan voted the largest peace-time defense budget in 
her history —$296,000,000 out of a total governmental 
outlay of $600,000,000. Topping them all, the United 
States senate approved an appropriation of $400,000,- 
000 for the American army, which not only increased 
the amount voted by the house by $20,000,000 but also 
provided for 113 new R.O.T.C. units in colleges and 
schools and a doubling of the size of summer training 
eamps. What this means is, of course, that a new 
world race toward catastrophe is in full ery. Not 
even in the two years immediately preceding the out- 
break of the world war were the nations piling up 
their armaments in such frenzier fashion as this. And 
in this new armament race the United States is not 
only participating with the rest but, from the financial 


standpoint, far more than any of the rest. Military 
expenditures approved this year by the White House 
now total $1,021,964,908. Read it and weep! 


A Call for Intelligent Action. 
The Churchman, March 15, 1935. 

What is the Episcopal Church going to do with its 
finely conceived Forward Movement? We like the 
designation; we certainly need movement and as cer- 
tainly that movement must be forward. We are strong 
for meditation, but we are convinced that action in 
the church has never been proportionate to its medi- 
tation. ‘‘Our spirit is not the result of any confidence 
in self,’’ said Bishop Hobson, chairman of the move- 
ment, ‘‘but is based first upon the firm conviction that 
it is God’s purpose that in our day the Episcopal 
Church, as well as other of the great communions of 
Christendom, shall exert a new power in the life of 
the world.’’ And the bishop is right in declaring that 
the people in the church should know a good deal more 
than they do know about their own religion. Their 
ignorance is nothing short of appalling. ‘‘ We see that 
the great majority of our members are woefully ignor- 
ant so far as any real knowledge of the Christian 
religion or the church is concerned,’’ said Bishop Hob- 
son. ‘‘They know little about the life or teaching 
of Him whom they have promised to follow. 
They have little or no understanding of how Christian 
pr inciples might be brought to bear on the solution of 
the problems of our day. We have a chureh in which 
the majority of our members, when judged by any 
standard to determine their Christian intelligence, are 
still in the primary grades.’’ And people who are in 
the primary grades are going to do very little toward | 
that ‘“‘turning of the world upside down’’ for which 
Bishop Hobson asks. We hope that the Forward Move- 
ment will teach more of our people about Christi- 
anity, something of what its explosive quality is and 
how it can best be applied toward bringing in the 
Kingdom of God. 


Social Responsibility. 
The Living Church, March 9, 1935. 

Has the Forward Movement any responsibility as re- 
gards the social implications of the Faith? The ques- 
tian was placed squarely before the Commission at . 
its recent meeting in the form of a communication 
from the Chureh League for Industrial Democracy. It 
is noteworthy that the unanimous answer of the Com- 
mission, each member present being individually polled, 
was an emphatic Yes. 

One of the four general objectives of the Forward 
Movement, as adopted in the meeting of the Commis- 
sion in Chicago last December, is ‘‘a call to Chureh 
members to face social, national, and international 
problems in the spirit of Christ.’? The Lenten leaflet 
on Discipleship clearly sounds the note of social re- 
sponsibility. The reply to the C. L. I. D. that the 
Commission directed its chairman to send emphasizes 
and extends it. 

One cannot recall too often the words of our Lord: 
‘‘TInasmuch as ye did it unto the least of these My 
brethren, even these least, ye did it unto Me.’’ 

The wholehearted recognition of this truth by the 
Commission on the Forward Movement is one of the 
most hopeful developments of the Movement. If the 
Church will but catch this spirit, as it seems increas- 
ingly to be doing, she may in the providence of God 


fulfill a tremendously worthwhile function in the Chris- 


tianizing of a corrupt and material social order. The 
bishops have clearly sounded the call, and the leader- 


ship of the Forward Movement has indicated a readi- 
ness to respond. It is up to the Church to go forward © ia). 


determinedly and courageously along these ine Wh 
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THE THOUSANDFOLD PAGE 


ARCHDEACON FREDERICK W. NEVE, D. D. 


The Rediscovery of the Spiritual World 


Dr. Lyman Abbott, editor for many years of the 
New York Outlook, a few months before his death, 
said, in an editorial of his:—‘Nothing does this age 
need more than a rediscovery of the Spiritual Uni- 
verse.’’ This was some years ago and if the world 
needed a closer connection with God then, it most 
certainly does now. The spiritual world furnishes 
something similar to the oxygen which is so necessary 
a part of the atmosphere which we breathe and with- 
out which we could not live: The moral and spiritual 
atmosphere which surrounds us at the present day is so 
heavily charged with the poisonous gases flowing from 
the movies and unwholesome fiction, that it has brought 
about a most deplorable situation. Something must be 
done to cleanse and purify the polluted atmosphere in 
which we find ourselves forced to live, no matter how 
repulsive it may often seem to us. 


The World Like the Prodigal Son. 


The world of the present day is like the Prodigal 
Son in the far country. It has come to realize that 
the husks which the swine do eat are but a poor sub- 
stitute for the good food which it might be enjoying. 
If the world is to be saved from utter degradation, 
if not from complete destruction, it must turn towards 
the spiritual world and seek to be restored to that 
filial relationship with the Father of us all, which has 
been so largely lost. Only recently we have had a 
striking illustration of the decadence of our civiliza- 
tion. A convict in Devil’s Island, France’s well- 
known penal colony, was pardoned and returned to his 
native land, after a number of years’ absence. In a 
few months’ time he became so appalled at the lower- 
ing of the moral tone in Paris, that had taken place 
since he had known it before, that he came to the 
conclusion that Devil’s Island was preferable to Paris 
and proceeded to return thither. Will it be necessary 
to emigrate to Devil’s Island after a while to have 
our souls! Not long ago a Japanese Christian warned 
an American missionary against taking his child to 
America as he didn’t think it would be a safe place for 
the child. He had heard so much about kidnapping in 
America, as well, probably, as having seen American 
Movies. 


Tolerance of Evil Undermining Christianity. 

There are certainly enough professing Christians in 
America to serve as an antidote to the poison which is 
so prevalent in the atmosphere of American life, but 
we are too tolerant and indifferent to the evils which 
have sprung up, to make an effective protest against 
them. The underworld seemed, a while ago, to be 
able to defy the Government and to gain a stranglehold 
through racketeering upon the business life of the 
nation. The Government has at last realized the 
danger which threatens society and is now using a 
strong hand to suppress.the criminal element which 
had become a public enemy. But the Christians have 
been asleep or such a condition of things could never 
have been possible. Christianity is a spiritual religion 
and it is only by keeping in close touch with the 
spiritual world that Christians can gain the power 


necessary to make their influence felt in purifying 
society. By losing touch with the spiritual realities 
they are as powerless and as lifeless as this earth 
would be if it were to lose its connection with the sun 
and drift off into space by itself. 


Strong Language Needed. 

It may seem to be using strong language thus to 
deseribe the situation, but that is because we have 
become so accustomed to look upon the evils which 
surround us as commonplace, that we do not realize 
the danger of our easygoing and tolerant acceptance 
of the existing state of things. Nominal Christianity 
is like the dead wood which drifts down stream; it 
has no real life in it and it cannot exert a wholesome 
and purifying influence upon human society. It has 
lost touch with the spiritual world and, therefore, it has 
ceased to be a channel, linking heaven to earth, and 
bringing the living waters of the Spirit to cleanse and 
refresh and give new life to the world. 


The World’s Greatest Need. 


The rediscovery of the spiritual universe is, as Ly- 
man Abbott wrote, the greatest need of the age. If 
we do not feel it to be so it is because our spiritual 
nature has become atrophied, and has no conscious feel- 
ing of need for that which is necessary to its life. 
Just as the sunflower turns to the sun so must we turn 
towards God, who is the source of our true life and 
without whom we are but flotsam and jetsam, drifting 
hither and thither, whichever way the tide of cireum- 
stance may drive us. To be fellow-workers with God 
means that we have a share in the divine purpose and 
that our life has its part in the work that God is earry- 
ing on for the good of the world. This gives to life a 
worthwhile meaning, and if all Christians were of 
this kind, the world would be a very different place 
from what it is. There is a tendency towards improv- 
ing world conditions apart from God, and substituting 
our own ends for His. However good such intentions 
may be, men make the mistake of ignoring God’s part 
of the work, whereas it is only His wisdom and power 
that can bring about the desired result. By using the 
resources of the spiritual world to overcome the evil 
and promote the higher good, which God alone ean 
bring about, we are given the inestimable privilege of 
cooperating with Him in the fulfilment of His divine 
purpose, though our share may be insignificant in com- 
parson with His. 


Faith and Reason. 


The Age of Reason overstays its time, 

An Age of Faith awaits its chance to give 
New inspiration and a hope sublime, 

That men may rise on nobler heights to live. 


If God’s will can be done upon this earth, 
As it is done in heaven, by angels fair, 
Then Nature may receive her second birth, 
And earth may yet a heavenly vesture wear. 
Frederick W. Neve. 
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Forward In Missions 


By 
JOHN W. WOOD, D. C. L., 


Executive Secretary of the Department of Foreign Missions. 


This address was delivered March 17, in the 
‘‘Eypiscopal Church of the Air’’ Series. 


UDGED by its purpose, its methods, and its re- 
J sults, the mission work of the Christian Church is 

the most forward looking enterprise in the world. 
It does not indulge in eatehword slogans and blue- 
print schemes! It works in time; but it works for 
eternity. 

Century after century, ever since the Incarnate Son 
of God walked upon the earth, men have gone forth 
in the quest for souls. That quest began when the 
followers of our Lord, who had gathered about Him 
on the day of His Ascension, went at His request, 
from the little land of their birth into the world of 
their day. They were not a search party asking anx- 
iously ; ‘‘ What is Truth and where is it to be found?”’ 
They went into the world as ambassadors for the Mas- 
ter of men, who had declared: ‘‘I am the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life.’’ They went because He had 
asked them to witness for Him to the uttermost part 
of the Earth. 

It was a small world to which they went—the world 
of the Mediterranean Sea—the world of Western Asia, 
Northern Africa, and Southern Europe. Throvgh 
peril, toil and pain they went proudly on their way, 
proclaiming Jesus as the Son of God who came into 
the world of human life to save men from their sins. 

The world grew larger. Others took up the task 
eternal. On they went to Central and Northern Eu- 
rope—to Gaul, to Britain and to Germany. <A thou- 
sand years rolled by. The Americans were added to 
the world. It became the world of the Atlantic Ocean 
—the world of new lands, with new souls to be claimed, 
new needs to be met, new victories to be won. Our 
twentieth century world is larger still. It includes the 
Dark Continent of Africa with its millions of primitive 
peoples and the mysterious Orient with its vast popu- 
lations, ancient cultures and racial religions. Into 
that world the Church moves forward, strengthened for 
her task by her Lord’s commission—‘‘Go teach all na- 
tions.’’ 

This seventeenth of March is St. Patrick’s Day. 
Probably few people identify him now as one of the 
great missionaries of the early Church. But such he 
most certainly was. A Scottish lad, won to faith in 
Christ by missionaries to Northern Britain in the 
Fourth Century, carried away by Irish pirates, he be- 
came a Slave and swineherd in Ireland. Escaping from 
his captors, he became after many adventures a minis- 
ter of Christ and determined to give his life to evan- 
gelizing the people among whom he had lived for six 
years as a slave. Today he is revered as the man, 
who, more than any other, won the people of Ireland 
to faith in God. As one result of his life and labors, 
Treland became in the century after his death the home- 
land of great missionaries to northern Britain and to 
pagan Europe. Our commemoration of St. Patrick 
‘may well remind us that if it had not been for mis- 
' sionaries like Patrick, Columba, Aidan, Augustine and 
Boniface, we of today might still be the heathen sons 
of heathen ancestors. The life and work of these mis- 
sionaries laid the foundation, for Christian faith and 
Christian learning, upon which what is best in our 
civilization rests. 


HiS YEAR the Episcopal Church is commemorat- 
ing the consecration of its first missionary bishop 
—Jackson Kemper. His diocese was originally 
Indiana and Missouri. In Indiana he found one cler- 
gyman but no church building. In Missouri he found 


one church building but not one clergyman. No state 
bounds could confine the energies of an apostolie soul 
like Kemper’s, with half a continent spread out before 
him. So he pushed on to Kansas and Nebraska, Iowa, 
Minnesota and Wisconsin until he became in truth the 
Bishop of the Northwest. He preached the word of life. 
He won men for godly living. He gathered congrega- 
tions. He built churches and founded schools. He or- 
gaized dioceses. He trained his successors in the minis- 
try. In the region in which Bishop Kemper ministered 


- there are today fourteen dioceses—containing nearly 


three times as many members of the Episcopal Chureh as 
there were in the Episcopal Church in the whole coun- 
try in the year of Bishop Kemper’s consecration. 

Such pioneer mission work in our great national 
domain has been well done. But the task is not ecom- 
pleted. America is not yet fully Christian. The Chris- 
tian Church must keep before the people of this land 
the ideal of a nation truly Christian. A nation with- 
out class strife or religious prejudices, or race ha- 
treds. A land of good citizens and good neighbors 
who iry to apply the principles of our Lord’s Sermon 
on the Mount to daily living. A land into which chil- 
dren may be born without fear of contamination, physi- 
cal, mental or moral. 

With 13,000,000 children in the United States, un- 
der the age of twelve, growing up without religious 
instruction of any kind we are sowing seeds of na- 
tional disaster. Here is one condition that demands 
the best thought and effort of present-day American 
Christians. 

Some years ago a young missionary of the Episeo- 
pal Church in China found an abandoned small boy 
by the rvadside, half dead from sickness and neglect. 
He took him to his 0wn home, washed, fed, clothed 
him and finally brought him back to health. But what 
was to be done with him? The lad knew nothing of 
home, family or friends. So the school conducted by 
this young missionary became the boy’s home for sey- 
eral years. Then, educated and fitted to make his own’ 
living, he went to work. A year ago that missionary 
died. A few months later a prosperous Chinese busi- 
ness man called on Bishop Graves in Shanghai. He 
was the Bishop who had encourageA and guided the 
efforts of the young missionary years ago. The vis- 
itor told the Bishop he was ‘‘one of Dr. Ancell’s boys.’’ 
‘‘T want to make a gift in his memory,’’ he said. ‘‘ Will 
you accept this check and use the interest on the 
money to help poor boys to receive what Dr. Ancell’s 
school gave to me?’’ 

It was a check for $10,000. With that gift and many 
smaller ones made in the same spirit of gratitude, 
Mahan School, in the city of Yangchow, goes forward 
to larger service than ever for Chinese youth. Such 
an incident gives one indication of the character-form- 
ing work done by the Episcopal Church in all its mis- 
sion fields through its Christian schools and colleges. 
Last Christmas seventeen of the students of Mahan 
School were admitted to membership in the Chureh 
through baptism with the full consent of their par- 
ents. 


OR THIRTY YEARS Dr. Rudolph Teusler, medi- | 
cal missionary from the Episcopal Church in Vir-— 
ginia, planned and worked to interpret the Chris- 

tian message to the people of Japan through the build- 

ing and the conduct of a modern medical center in © 
Tokyo. He sueceeded beyond the hopes of his most © 
sanguine friends. His effort cost him his life. 


Last — 
August his great spirit went home to God. Thou- _ 
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sands of people have found health of body and soul 
through the work of this Christian doctor. Though 
sorely missing the inspiring presence of its loved leader, 
St. Luke’s Medical Center goes on under the combined 
direction of its Japanese and American staff. This 
staff has begun an effort to provide the Center with 
an adequate endowment and has already given 22,000 
Yen. It is a worthy expression of admiration for their 
leader and their loyalty to his ideals. It is another 
indication of the extent to which men and women of 
East and West are cooperating in the effort to trans- 
plant to the East the best that our science and phi- 
lanthropy, inspired by Christian faith, ean produce. 

St. John’s University, Shanghai, beginning as an 
elementary school, is now one of China’s largest and 
most famous schools of higher learning. For many 
years it has been training leaders for China, as doe- 
tors, clergymen, teachers, business men, government 
officials and diplomats. One of its graduates was re- 
cently consecrated a bishop and sent by the Chinese 
branch of the Anglican Communion to be a missionary 
in Northwest China, much as Bishop Kemper was 
sent to the northwest of our own country, a century 
ago. China’s present minister to the United States, as 
well as two of his predecessors at Washington, are 
graduates of St. John’s. So are Dr. T. V. Soong until 
recently China’s famous Finance Minister; Dr. C. T. 
Wang, sometime minister of Foreign Affairs, and Dr. 
W. W. Yen, a former Prime Minister and now Ambas- 
sador to Russia. In fact, the pages of ‘‘Who’s Who 
in China’’ are studded with the names of graduates of 
St. John’s. 


AODAY THE EFFICIENCY, and possibly the very 

T existence of St. John’s University is seriously 

threatened because American Episcopalians are 

not giving as they did five years ago for the mainten- 

ance and development of their work throughout the 
world. 

The schools and colleges of the Episcopal Church 
in every field from Alaska to Southern Brazil, from 
West Africa to Central China, are leading their stu- 
dents forward towards ‘‘Light and Truth.’’ Most of 
them earn far more in tuition fees paid by students 
than they receive from the Church in the United 
States. They cannot, however, as yet become fully 
self-supporting. Members of the Episcopal Church in 
America must determine whether these institutions for 
the production of Christian character are to move for- 
ward to the fulfillment of their purpose or are to be 
hampered and held back. The Church must not take 
refuge in a missionary moratorium because of economic 
conditions at home. 

Even before the social conscience of the home lands 
was sufficiently roused to seek adequate means for 
dealing with the social needs of their people, Christian 
missionaries were grappling with vast areas of hu- 
man suffering and distress. Cruel practices, based 
on ancient superstitions, have been modified and fre- 
quently abolished altogether. Entrenched disease has 
been to some extent, at least, reduced or controlled. 
Unbelievable poverty has been, in a measure, alleviated 
by developing native arts and crafts and by introducing 
improved methods of agriculture. Agricultural mis- 
sions have become an important factor in raising stand- 
ards of living and bringing new hope to vast rural 
populations. 

In a crowded section of Kyoto, Japan, where most 
of the people are engaged in silk weaving, the Episco- 
pal Church maintains a center of work, both through 
the spoken word and through practical help given to 
the every-day life of the people. Its small and inex- 


. pensive building is wholly insufficient for the demands 


- day soon they will have better tools. 


of the widening work. The American missionary and 
his Japanese colleagues carry on in the hope that some 
The chureh is 
always crowded. After each service the chancel and 
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altar are screened off and the Church becomes a parish 
house. A kindergarten of sixty children is a blessing 
to them arid to the homes from which they come. A 
night school opens up opportunities for ambitious 
youth and some older people. There are clubs for 
boys and girls, young men and women. The tiny read- 
ing room attracts many. When the hot, humid days 
of the Japanese summer make life difficult, a country 
camp for fifty children helps to relieve the situation. 

A health clinic served by Japanese doctors and 
nurses is doing much to safeguard the health of the 
region. If you happen to be in the church when Dr. 
Fujino, a vestryman in one of our parishes in Kyoto, 
arrives to begin the elinic, you will see him first of 
all, kneel at the altar to ask God’s blessing on what 
he, has come to do. The memory of that simple-hearted 
devotion, expressing a desire to consecrate one’s medi- 
eal skill, is something that does not fade away. Much 
of the cost of this work is supplied by a group of fifty 
Japanese patrons, each of whom contributes the equiva- 
lent of $15 American currency a year. True to Rota- 
rian tradition, some of the Japanese members of the 
Kyoto Rotary Club—and a flourishing one it is too— 
help to support the work at this center. 

This Kyoto Mission is typical of work done under 
similar conditions throughout the world, to help peo- 
ple spiritually and physically in the Name of Christ. 
There are, however, vast numbers of people in every 
mission land for whom no such work is being done. 
That fact calls for progressive Christian service. Mere 
humanitarianism or humanism will not suffice. They 
lack the compulsion of Christian compassion, as mani- 
fested in the earthly ministry and teaching of our 
Lord. Every missionary repeats the experience and 
the words of St. Paul—‘The love of Christ constrain- 
eth us.’’ No other motive will stand the strain. 


HE EPISCOPAL CHURCH in the United States 

has recently had a distinguished visitor, Dr. Cho- 

Min Wei, President of Central China College, Wu- 
chang. This college is the outgrowth of Boone School 
established years ago by the Episcopal Church. It 
has now affiliated with itself, the higher educational 
work carried on in Central China by English Method- 
ists and Congregationalists and by Yale University 
men, supported by an association of graduates and 
under-graduates in the United States. It is the only 
Christian institution of higher learning in a region 
with a population of eighty million people. 

Thirty years ago, young Wei came to Boone School 
from a Cantonese family that knew nothing of the 
Christian Church, except that it had the reputation 
of maintaining a good school for boys in Wuchang. 
His academic record was so good that opportunity was 
given him for study abroad. Today he is a Master 
of Arts of Harvard University, a Doctor of Philosophy 
of the University of London and has recently received 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Civil Law from the 
University of the South. 

During his visit to the United States he has lec- 
tured in a number of American universities on Chinese 
culture and philosophy as influenced by the principles 
of Christ. He has brought a message of spiritual 
renewal to great numbers of students and to members 
of the Episcopal Church and other communions. He 
is really a missionary, interpreting to American Chris- 
tians, the experience and the point of view of a Chinese 
Christian. It is the policy of the Christian missionary 
agencies in this country and in Europe to encourage 
such visits from the young Christian churches of the 
East to the older churches of the West. They are 
invaluable in drawing men of different races together 
in the ever-widening Christian fellowship. 

It is Dr. \Wei’s conviction that in China, the Chris- 
tian Church today is facing its greatest opportunity 
since the days of the Roman Empire. Four hundred 

(Continued on page 8.) 
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The Boy 


By 


James E. Freeman, Bishop of Washington. 


UR age has caught a 

fresh vision of the 

essential place the 
boy occupies in our cor- 
porate life. The buoyancy, 
enthusiasm and ready ini- 
tiative of the boy has al- 
ways appealed to us, but 
we have thought of him 
as constituting a dramatic 
and picturesque element 
in our life, without taking 
seriously his potential val- 
ue as a contributor to all 
that makes for whole- 
someness and efficiency of 
living. Perhaps we have 
regarded him too much as 
a play-boy, unresponsive to the appeal of those things 
that are serious and that occupy a large place in the 
well being of our social and economic order. It is 
certainly true that the exigencies of the present hour 
are compelling us to reckon with elements in our cor- 
porate life that we have sadly and tragically neg- 
lected, and among these the boy occupies a conspicu- 
ous place. 

There is an incident related in the Sixth Chapter of 
St. John’s Gospel that is strikingly illustrative of the 
place the boy occupies in the solving of a serious prob- 
lem. The Master had been ministering to a vast multi- 
tude of some five thousand. As the day advanced the 
question arose as to what provision might be made 
for the feeding of this great number. The conserva- 
tive disciples admonished him that twe hundred penny- 
worth of bread was not enough, and that the problem 
presented was incapable of solution. 

As the story proceeds we read that, one of the dis- 
ciples said to Jesus: ‘‘There is a lad here which hath 
five barley loaves and two small fishes,’’ to whieh he 
pessimistically added, ‘‘but what are they among so 
many?’’ At this point a new element was introduced 
into the narrative, the presence of the boy with the 
few loaves, under the blessing and power. of the Mas- 
ter solved the problem and gave refreshment to the 
hungry multitude. aks 

We like the association of the lad with a situation 
in which his modest contribution was disparaged by 
those who could see in it nothing of adequate value. 
Aside from the great miracle worker and teacher, the 
boy was the most important factor in the solving of a 
difficult. question. It is another illustration of the 
use that Jesus made of that which to men seemed 
inconsequential and indifferent. It is in demonstra- 
tion of the importance of what might be termed the 
value of inconspicuous service. We are laying much 
stress today upon those things that represent large 
material values. We have come to use terms with 
which hitherto we were unfamiliar, and in our esti- 
mate of life we have a disposition to appraise institu- 
tions and agencies by their bulk rather than by their 
inherent worth. 

The whole incident related above is not only appeal- 
ing, it has a deep significance. The old adage that, 

“the boy is father to the man”’ has an import greater 
today than hitherto, and we would do well in the re- 
casting and re-forming of our social, economic and po- 
litical institutions to reckon with him as a mighty 
and potential factor. We cannot dis-esteem him, and 
we dare not treat him as a liability. As a matter of 
fact, he is the chief asset in our corporate life, hence 


hey 


Bishop Freeman ; 


his training, his care and his development is a primary 
and not a secondary consideration. Secular educa- 
tion may contribute its substantial part, but if he is 
to be the kind of citizen that is to preserve the best 
and finest in. our life, his moral and religious training 
must be a matter of primary consideration. For this 
we must look to the home, to parenthood, and the 
Church, and they must be responsible and consistent. 

The destiny of the Republic is in the hands of our 
youth. Every institution with which we have to do will 
be enriched or impoverished by those who, today, are 
being prepared for the duties of tomorrow. We need 
an educated, cultured citizenry, but above all else we 
need that kind of Christian culture and refinement that 
is fundamental to our security and continuing pros- 
perity. 

* * * 
FORWARD IN MISSIONS. 
(Continued from page 6.) 

and fifty million people are in a period of transition 
from the old ways to the new. Communism made a 
bid for the allegiance of China’s millions, but failed 
to bring it off. The Chinese Communist government 
in the Province of Kiangsi has recently been up-rooted, 
but its menace has not ended. Communistic leaders are 
striving feverishly to establish a new base in West 
China. General Chiang Kai Shek, the strongest and 
sanest leader China has had for many a year, frankly 
declares that today the fate of his country trembles 
between Communism and chaos on one hand and Chris- 
tianity on the other. As a Christian disciple, who four 
years ago asked to be received into the Christian 
Church by baptism, he is seeking to help China through 
a ‘‘New Life Movement.’’ This movement aims to re- 
store some of the ancient virtues of the people in the 
life of today. Wherever he goes, he is advising his 
countrymen to learn from the missionaries how to 
live a simple, clean, industrious life. 


. HEREVER THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, Angli- 
can, Roman, or Protestant, is at work in the 
world, present conditions eall for courageous 

and sustained advance. It is emphatically true as 
has been recently pointed out by Dr. J. H. Oldham, one 
of the keenest observers of world conditions that: 
‘‘The penetration of mission lands by western ideas 
and western technical and industrial methods is pro- 
ducing a situation resembling that in the West, in 


which Christianity is involved in a life and death — 


struggle with secular modes of thought and a secular- 
ized social order. Modern science, Communism and 
nationalism are creating in Asia and Africa problems 
similar to those which confront the Church in Europe 
and America.’’ 

My own visits to the mission fields of the Episcopal 
Church, convince me that this condition can be met 
only by the application to the life of men, everywhere, 
of those principles of individual conduct and social 
relationship, taught during His earthly ministry by 
Jesus, as the Incarnate Son of the loving Father of all 
men. 

‘With no intention of speaking for any other com- 
munion than the Church whose servant I am proud 
to be, I say with deep conviction that Christian people 
must gain a nobler conception of the Christian Church. 
For too many of us, the Church has come to be little 
more than a series of groups of individuals meeting 


seek for spiritual good in some vague way. O 
(Continued on page 10.) © : 
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periodically, when other interests do not interfere, to — 
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Bits of American Church-Lore 


By 


EDGAR L. PENNINGTON, 
Rector of Grace Church, Oscola, Florida. 


IR HANS SLOANE (1660-1753), the celebrated 
British physician and the first medical practi- 
tioner to receive an hereditary title, writes the 

Secretary of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel some suggestions regarding the healti of the 
missionaries (March 4, 1712): 

‘‘T have been always of Opinion That Preventive 
Physick as ’tis call’d is of great Prejudice instead of 
Benefit to Mankind. Suppose a Person to be in perfect 
health That person must by any Medicine of Real 
Vertue or Effect be Changed into One Sick. I there- 
fore shall desire Your Missionary or whom you send to 
Barbadoes or anywhere, not to be too busy in pre- 
paring for the Climates, our Bodies are Made to In- 
habit most if not all parts of the Earth, and a due 
Opservation of Diet, Drinking Sleeping &e by good 
hours, Temperance Sobriety &¢ is the best way to pre- 
serve Life. There is one Custom in those parts of 
Drinking punch made of Rum & Lime Juice w' 
brings not only after it the Train of Diseases w°" every 
where follow the Drinking Intemperately Strong Li- 
quors, but more Particularly there, the Colick or Belly- 
ake as ’tis there Term’d, the Bodies of persons goeing 
Thither are to be kept from being bound by Extractum 
Rudij, He should when he finds a Boyling in his Blood 
be bled, when he hath an Inclination to vomit, take a 
Gentle Vomit of Oxymel of Squills Ipecoacana or Vin: 
Emetic. if his Head be out of Order, Blister, in Great 
Looseness take Laudahum, and in Intermitting ffeavers 
take the bark. In other ffeavers dilute with plentifull 
Drinking of Cooling not Sour Liquors Bleed & Blister 
If the Gentleman Going understands the practice of 
Physick here, he will not need any Instructions for the 
Operations of Medicines are there very near the Same 
that they are here, If the Gentleman going will give 
himself the Trouble to call upon me Iwill Instruct him 
the best I can.”’ 


When the Reverend Gideon Johnston, of Charles 
Town, South Carolina, visited England in 1713, he car- 
ried with him a young Indian prince of the Yemassee 


tribe. He rendered the following bill of expenses for 
‘ve Indian Youth’’ to the S. P. G.: 

oe se 0d. 
for 6 weeks diet Lodging & washington 
from the 19*® of June afore said to the 
30 of Augt following at 5° P week at 

which time he went to MT Noblet...... Die Bite O 

for 2 pair of knit worsted Stockins ....... TO) VEPs 

Pores DSIT Ol MOU Gat ee Mat cal cese FAs se Om sO 

for a pair of Shooe Buckles .............. Cm nate 

mM OPM VOR Fe fe bar. vce de Sy<tiassis + 0 Oar: Late 
for 6 Shirts at 3 y2 & \% apiece at 154 P 
y? & makeing & washing 18: 244d a 

nt OD TERA oe GE? Ch ea I OAs 

for 2 pair of Sheets at 145 a piece ........ Tho atl) 

OMe emote aGl LP PlCGE yds cl. ga eislejee 6 os as ten 
for 6 Muslin Cravats Drawn at the Ends at 

SULINS SS ee oe i OPTS aut O 

PMP PEATED OUD M LOE of Yess atid Abs tale te piers: «agi vis aves Ore hack 
for Coach hier when I Carried him to school 

COOL TECAC OMT. Pa Ek A On ae) 

for Copy book and Primmer..,............ OF O25 

TORS Ue OLACe. ¢i.. atk. Side» os (ees te Ay 


The Reverend Gideon Johnston writes to the So- 
ciety regarding the proper clothing for the young In- 


‘ 
yi is ERR) ok: ee ee 
See ey AMAR EU tLe nate 


dian prince and especially the need of a winter suit. 

‘““How necessary this is for one Come from a hot 
Climate into a very Could Country, needs no proof, 
and he humbly Conceives the whole debate will be; 
What Sort of Cloaths are fittest for him, It may with 
great truth be Said, Considering the great demands 
which are made uppon the Society, that which is plain 
and Cheap is Best, but Some are of opinion that this 
garb ought to be a Little better than Ordinary in re- 
gard when he is a Little Longer at School and Learns 
to Speak English a little more plainly that he will 
then be Introduced to her Majesty, and often have 
Occasion to wait upon the Quality till he is Baptized, 
and on this account they think it fitt, that he Shou’d 
make a decent appearance; To this they add that it 
will in Some Measure be usefull and necessary for the 
design in hand, to Send. him back to his own Country 
well Equip’t, It being Certain that the Indians in 
Generall are most affected with that kind of garb, 
which is gawdy and makes the finest Shew.’’ 

* * * 


FOURTH SUNDAY IN LENT. 


Today is known as the Fourth Sunday in Lent, or 
Laetare. There are several other names given to this 
day. In the Eastern and Western Churches it is 
known as Mid-Lent Sunday. In the Western Church 
it is also called ‘‘Refreshment Sunday.’’ partly be- 
cause of the gospel for the day (Saint John, sixth chap- 
ter) being the story of the feeding of the five thou- 
sand, and partly because it was a little Carnival be- 
tween the two halves of Lent, the ‘‘Mi-Careme’’ in 
Paris being an occasion of great gaiety and splendor. 
In Rome, Italy, it is known as the ‘“‘Sunday of the 
Golden Rose’’ from the benediction on this day on 
that token (the golden rose) of the approbation of the 
Pope. This rose is presented to the most distinguished 
individual then in Rome, occasionally however it is 
sent to some foreign Potentate or other eminent per- 
sonage. In Spain, this day was frequently termed 
‘*Mediante’’, because it exactly halved the old Spanish 
Lent. In Germany this Sunday is called ‘‘Todttensonn- 
tag”’, which means, ‘‘Dead man’s Sunday’’. This 
dates from pagan times and the reason for the name 
is believed to be because of the procession represent- 
ing the burial of winter and the return of summer. 
In the Eastern Church, the Thursday of the Mid-Lent 
week is called the ‘‘Thursday of the Great Canon”’, 
because the hymn of Saint Andrew of Crete, known 
by that name, is sung. The collect for today is taken 
from the Sacramentary of Gregory (Sarum Missal, 
1549). Whoever uses this collect in sincerity must 
realize that in it we make a confession that punish- 
ment is deserved, ‘‘we, who for our evil deeds, deserve 
to be punished,’’ this carrying us to the point that 
‘‘all have sinned and come short of the glory of God’’. 
One may say that I have committed no great crime; 
can such an one say that never has been left undone the 
things that ought to have been done, or done the things 
that ought not to have been done? I believe the sins 
of omission are greater than the sins of commission. It 
is needless to dilate on either form of sin, but of how 
great importance it is that we pray that by ‘‘the com- 
fort of Thy grace we may mercifully be relieved. How 
precious then should the gospel be to us which tells us 
over and over again of grace to help in time of need. 
It is because of this Divine grace bestowed and on our 
repentance that we receive relief from the guilt of sin, 
and day by day strength to overcome. 

William E.. Callender. 
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Bishop Brent---Ambassador of Christ 


By 


Frederick Ward Kates. 


[X years ago, March 27, in Lausanne, Switzerland, 
died one of the towering personalities of our 
time, Charles Henry Brent. 

When we recall some of the greatest modern build- 
ers of the reign of God on earth, in human life, among 
men, the name of Bishop Brent flashes instantly upon 
our attention. All who knew this rare spirit, refined 
in the furnace of God, recognized one who had per- 
fectly offered up his life, as a living sacrifice, on the 
altar of the service of God in this world. 

Cardinal Mercier and Bishop Brent stand forth as 
pre-eminent Christian statesmen and leaders in recent 
years. Belgium and Europe may elaim Mercier for 
their own, and Western New York is entitled to claim 
Bishop Brent as its own. The Episcopal Diocese of 
Western New York, out of which the Diocese of Roch- 
ester was formed in 1931, claims ‘‘Everybody’s 
Bishop’’ as its fourth diocesan, from 1918-1929. But 
no corner of the world ean claim him as exclusively 
its own. His home was in the Philippines, the Orient, 
Europe’s battlefields, everywhere; he belonged to the 
world just as it belongs to the Master he passionately 
served the sixty-seven years of his life. 

Bishop Brent’s labors ended March 27, 1929. His 
life’s forces were spent. He had exhausted his life’s 
energies in performing his proper, spiritual service, 
which was, for him, giving in love to God his life as a 
living sacrifice in the struggle for the sacred rights of 
every man, of every race and birth and color; in seek- 
ing to redeem the world and society by Christianizing 
it; and by championing with the burning passion of 
a prophet the necessity of Christian unity and world 
peace. 

His life was one of prayer and pain and constant 
dedication. It was a life centered in God, lived for 
God, with God and through God’s power. 

His last great sermon was preached in Canterbury 
Cathedral, November 25, 1928. His subject was, “‘The 
Way to Peace.’’? Those who heard him speak that 
day listened not to a priest, a missionary, a war chap- 
lain, or a bishop. They heard the God-sent words of 
a prophet. 

In remembering this massive and mighty man of 
God who for many years moved among us in Western 
New York, it might be well to recall the two funda- 
mental principles which Bishop Brent said would be 
the foundations of his life as, the chief pastor of West- 
ern New York. These principles were enunciated at 
the acknowledgment service to him as Bishop of West- 
ern New York in St. Paul’s Cathedral, Buffalo, Feb- 
ruary 7. 1919. 

‘‘Hirst, we must recognize in an active way in every 
department of society our God as one who knows hu- 
mankind from the inside and has identified Himself 
with humankind. There is no hope for society with- 
out reincarnation in the life of each one of us. God 
‘has so identified Himself in our hearts that every pang 
in our hearts is in His heart.”’ 

‘*Second, God was made man in Jesus Christ, and, 
therefore, each individual is considered in God’s sight, 
and is cared for as if he were the only one. And so 
ours must not be a selfish, individual life: we must 
recognize our relation to all mankind. This is the mis- 
sionary spirit. In all we think or do, our nation is 
related to the nations of the world and in a way is 
responsible for their welfare.”’ ; 

Noteworthy, too, are almost the final sentences in 
his last message to his people written from Switzerland 
shortly before his death. 


‘‘Publie worship . . demands the most careful 


consideration that human life can give it. It is wor- 
ship rather than preaching upon whieh the Chureh 
of God should centre its attention. Reverence is in 
itself the highest form of teaching. He who does not 
know how to worship cannot preach, even if he have 
the tongue of angels. Worship is a task which de- 
mands the highest artistic sense, the greatest love of 
beauty, the highest form of expression, the most ap- 
pealing method of presentation, of which man is ecap- 
able.’’ 

And we cannot forget: ‘‘It may be, it is, hard to 
pray well, but it is harder for a complex un-unified 
life to pray than for the simple and unlearned. It 
is more within the reach of a child than of a savant. 
But it is as available as it is indispensable for every- 
one. Put into sincere prayer the amount of effort 
you do into a game or into your business and you 
will prevail. To me prayer is the key that unlocks 
heaven and opens the door to the deep understanding 
of human life.’’ 

‘Our use of the unseen stretches of life determines 
what we think, say and do in society. Given a right 
and industrious use of our conscious moments on the 
secret side of the veil, and all will be well in the burn- 
ing noonday of active life. In those golden moments, 
contemplation and prayer, pertinacious and as un- 
broken as the links of an endless chain, stand in regal 
dignity governing the whole sweep of life.’’ 

As priest and. prophet, Bishop Brent loved men all 
over the globe. The thousands of friends he left be- 
hind him when he went on ahead were loved by him, 
and they in turn remember him in love—remember 
Bishop Brent who was a majestic ambassador of Christ 
living in their midst. 

* * * 


EDITORIALS. 
(Continued from page 3.) 
die, even while the body that holds it, alas, remains. 
alive, yet which may rise again even from such death 
as this. 

Thus of such things as eyes may know and hearts 
may understand, we ‘‘weave for God the garment that 
we see him by.’’ a 

Today, when the earth is brown and chill, come the 
anguish and the searching, but at the end of the fast, 
the Passover, with the whole earth clothed in gar- 
ments of beauty to meet the wonder of a Risen Lord. 


* * * 


FORWARD IN MISSIONS, 

( Continued from page 8.) 
other hand you ean think of the Church as an army 
enlisted under the banner of the King of Love and 
of Righteousness, pushing forward into the enemy’s 
domain to overcome wrong, to free the captives of sin 
and the followers of inadequate philosophies of life, 
and to set at liberty all who are oppressed by the 
forces of ignorance, injustice and unrighteousness. 

Some say: ‘‘Back to Christ and all will be well.”’ 

The Christian Church says: ‘‘Forward to Christ.’’ He 
is ever in the van. The Son of God is ever going 
forth to war against sin, oppression, poverty, ignor- 
ance and disease. He is ever seeking to lead men into 
a fuller, holier, happier life. 


in every land. So from the Church today rings.out _ 
the eall, ‘Forward with Christ.’’ ie hes ee 


4° 2h ote * 
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His Kingdom is ever in_ _ 
the building. Hig love is ever winning new disciples _ 
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THE WOMAN’S AUXILIARY 


A PHILOSOPHY OF PROGRAM BUILDING. 
Edna B. Beardsley, 
Assistant Secretary Woman’s Auxiliary. 

Our philosophy of program building has its basis in 
the newer conception that education is not prepara- 
tion for life, but that education is a lifelong pro- 
cess. We respond with joy to the thought that we do 
not cease learning after we reach a certain definite 
age, and it is not necessary therefore to cram our 
minds while they are still young and flexible with 
enough to last during the remainder of our lives. In 
other words, we do not first learn that later we may do. 
We learn and accomplish at the same time. With such 
a basis for our thinking we realize that education is 
constantly required in the carrying out of any worth- 
while enterprise—be it the sending of a box to a mission 
station, carrying on group discussion, or rebuilding an 
entire community life. 

Our basic conceptions regarding the building of a 
program have completely changed, along with other de- 
velopments in the field of education. Not long ago it 
seemed desirable that a program should be worked out 
mm the utmost detail for at least a year in advance. Now 
we feel that a program should remain flexible enough to 
incorporate from time to time things that grow out of 
the experiences and development of the group. There 
was a time when large organizations sought for uni- 
formity in the programs of their local groups. This was 
usually accomplished by programs planned at a central 
office and sent out to all types of groups. This often re- 
sulted in either a rather static program or a total re- 
pudiation of the program by the local group, ‘because 
it does not fit.”” The present day method of program 
building is based on the underlying principle that the 
group itself seeks to build a program which will make 
it an effective force in its own community and bring it 


BOOK REVIEW 


REV. STAMO §. SPATHEY, Editor. 


HE GREAT COMMISSION: By the Rev. Henry W. Frost, 

D. D. Art Paper. Pp. 46. Published by The China 

Inland Mission, 237 West School Lane, Philadelphia, 
Penn. Price, 25 cents. 


Those who know the missionary heart of Dr. Frost will 
readily anticipate the message in this little call. 

We are all convicted of the fact that the single incentive 
to missions is the command. True beievers are missionary- 
minded. Those who are apathetic or antagonistic belong 
to another class. God only knows where to catalogue 
them; we can only grieve, as He must, that they have lost 
the divine vision and are dead to the divine call. 

There are nine illuminating chapters to this book, all 
absorbingly interesting and challenging. Its use in mission- 
ary meetings would prove of service in awakening the peo- 
ple of our parishes to a new and vivifying concept of the 
commission of our Lord Jesus to make Him known, near 
at hand and afar off. 

Kenneth Mackenzie. 


HE PATH OF PROTESTANTISM: By Julius F. See- 
bach. Pp. 243. Published by The Round Table Press, 
New York. Price, $2.00. 


Dr. Seebach, an able Lutheran minister who is the pas- 
tor of the Lutheran Memorial Church in Philadelphia, has 
made a fine contribution to the history of the Protestant 
section of Christianity in that he has traced its spirit and 
movements through the history of Christianity to the 
present day. His book is to be classed with history of the 
witness-bearing part of the Christian religion which is 
known as Protestantism. , 

The book displays a scholarly knowledge of historical 
documents well put together for the average reader. It 
also displays a very cordial spirit in treating all other 
branches of the Christian Church. The book is mostly 
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in contact with the great forces at work in the world 
today. In order to accomplish this the group will need 
to understand its own potential resources and needs 
and something of the world in which it lives. 

Among other changes in the theory of program build- 
ing, is the change in the standards of judging a pro- 
gram. <A ‘‘good’’ program may not necessarily leave 
everyone in a glow of satisfaction. It may possibly 
leave everyone quite unhappy—but thinking. The 
measure of the value of a program is whether we are 
doing any deeper or straighter thinking than before; 
whether we have grown to understand better our place 
and the place of the Church in the universal scheme; 
whether we have perhaps seen our community for the 
first time as it really is, and what we might mean to the 
community, the Church and the World. We may be 
greatly embarrassed and uncomfortable when we real- 
ize our individual and group inadequacy, but that in 
itself is a process of growth. Our desire for the women 
of the Church as groups, and as individuals, is that they 
shall grow. We desire that they may grow as our 
Lord grew, in knowledge and in strength, and in their 
relationship with God. 

We often hear leaders say that ‘‘ people are not inter- 
ested.’ It is of value to us to remember that the learn- 
ing process or the process of growth holds the interest 
and enlists new interest. It stirs the enthusiasm and 
gives a sense of movement forward. We reach out into 
all the areas of life for help in advancing the growth of 
our group—into science, philosophy, art, history, as 
well as the great field of religion. No one individual 
program is an end in itself, but part of a progression 
toward a chosen goal. What is this goal? That you 
must decide for yourself. One thing it will surely be— 
a step forward to the time when Christ shall truly reign 
in the hearts of His people. 


taken with the history of Christianity in the United States 
which the reader will find in the chapter, ‘“‘Roadmaking 
in the New World,” page 53, following. All the sources 
of cults and movements are traced to their origin briefly 
but comprehensively. The breaking away from the sources 
is treated in chapter IV entitled, ‘“‘The Forks in the Road,”’ 
an interesting outline of all the cults that have crept in 
this country is found in chapter VI, ‘“‘Private Lanes.” This 
is very informative. 

Every one who wishes to read a historical sketch of 
the Protestant part of Christianity with many quotations 
from historical sources, we know of no better book than 
this. A storehouse of information which we recommend 
to our readers. 

Spathey. 


RIZE SERMONS, Church Management Contest, com- 
piled and edited by William H. Leach. Published by 
The Cokesbury Press, Nashville, Tennessee. Pp. 222. 

Price, $1.50. 


This volume contains seventeen sermons selected out of 
five hundred by a board of distinguished judges as a sam- 
ple of modern American preaching. The group does not 
contain a sermon by an Episcopal minister, al) the other 
churches are represented in the selection. The sub-title 
seems to be misleading, ‘“‘Church Management Contest,” 
In reality, the sermons are not treating church manage- 
ment as we might think when reading the sub-title, ‘““Church 
Management.” They discuss various subjects of both per- 
sonal and organized: Christianity. The sermon on ‘“‘The 
Margin of Goodness,’’ by Professor W. O. Carrington, of 
Howard University, won the first prize, and rightly so. 
The text is from Matthew 5:20. The treatment is very 
good. Its illustrative references from many sources are 
interesting and apt. 

Ministers will find a suggestive method of how to pre- 
sent the Gospel to the modern world in ways people may 
understand. In this variety of preachers and subjects 
there is a uniting link that makes the volume one book, 
and that is “. . that we may become partners of God 
in building an enduring spiritual order.” Page 211. This 
means the Kingdom of God among men. 

Spathey. 
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News from the Front 


A VALUED TESTIMONIAL AND SUGGESTIONS. 


Central China College. 
Wuchang, China. 
February 17, 1935. 
Mr. Editor: 

I have been reading the Anniversary Number of the 
Southern Churchman and have enjoyed the testimonials 
sent in by many Bishops and others to its great value 
as a family paper. 

Perhaps one of its greatest contributions to Ameri- 
ean History was the help it gave to the continuance 
of Our Church as One Church during and after the 
War. 

There is one note, however, which I miss and would 
like to stress, and that is, the marvelous emphasis that 
has been given to Stories for Children. If that page, 
‘‘HWor the Young People’’ were left out, I believe there 
would be a decided falling off in the number of sub- 
seribers. Not only have Naney Bird Turner and others 
written specially for this page, but young children 
have been encouraged to do the same. Our little 
daughter’s story on ‘‘Kittens’’, which she wrote at the 
age of eight, was printed and gave her a thrill when 
she read it in Wuchang, China, 1919. One of Dr. 
Claude Lee’s daughters wrote about Chinese customs 
for your paper years ago and I’ve no doubt many others 
have done the same. It made the paper belong to them. 

My mother found less of controversy and more spir- 
itual food in your paper than in some others and 
surely it is spiritual food that we need. 

People sometimes ask why we take the Southern 
Churchman. For one thing you always print mission- 
ary items we send you, if possible. But first and fore- 
most, I value the paper for its children’s stories, of 
which I have a large collection. 

May I offer a suggestion? Why not mark this year 
by publishing a volume ealled ‘‘Best Stories from 
One Hundred Years of the Southern Churchman.’’ It 
ought to be in every family—not only of our Church 
but of many others. 

With best wishes for a widening influence in the fu- 
ture, I am, 


Gertrude Carter Gilman. 
P. S.—Dr. Wei’s address Genie 12, 1939, was of 
great value to us in China. 


The Kingdom of God Movement, 
Church Union, Central Theme. 


The Kingdom of God, not only a future destiny 
but a present reality, has been the theme of a five- 
year movement in Japan in which most of the Chris- 
tian groups have taken part. Surveying results, at a 
recent meeting of leaders, Bishop Matsui of Tokyo ad- 
vocated united effort in evangelism; a Methodist 
bishop, Dr. Akazawa, pleaded for Christians to avoid 
ultra-nationalism and work as a unit for world peace; 
a veteran Japanese leader of the Congregationalists, 
Dr. Ebina, also insisted upon the need of a coopera- 
tive evangelism; Professor Murata, acting head of 
the Presbyterian Theological Seminary, declared a 
more militant attitude necessary for the Church, espe- 
cially for the solving of social problems. 

Dr. Tagawa, president of the National Christian 
Council, spoke of an ‘‘all-Japan Christian conference’’ 
to be he!d in 1935, at which ‘‘Church Union’? is to be 
the central subject. .A member of Japan’s parliament 
commended the impression made in rural sections by 
the Kingdom of God Movement, but believed that 
much more definite work should be done ‘‘to demon- 
strate that Christianity can actually save rural Ja- 
pan. 
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A woman leader, Mrs. Kubushiro, calling attention 
to the fact that all Japan’s famous mountain tops and 
other scenie sites are preempted by Buddhist and 
Shinto shrines, pressed upon the group the desira- 
bility of having Christian shrines wherever pilgrims 
congregate and in every city a prominent place of 
Christian worship. Dr. William Axling of the Bap- 
tist Mission, author of a popular biography of Kagawa, 
reminded the gathering that the Christian movement, 
though a minority, is the most dynamic and creative 
group in Japan. 


Annual Council in Brazil. 


The thirty-seventh annual Council of the Brazilian 


-Episcopal Church met at Ascension Church, Porto 


Alegre, in February 13-17. 
Among the more important happenings were: 


First, the appointment of a committee to carry out 
a two-year program of spiritual development along 
the lines of the Forward Movement. This commit- 
tee is composed of the Rev. George U. Krischke, ree- 
tor of Trinity Church, Porto Alegre, the Rev. Orlando 
Baptista, new headmaster of the Southern Cross 
School, and Dr. Luiz Appel. The committee is to 
plan a program of studies and speakers to embrace 
the whole District. 

Secondly, the Council adopted and approved the 
report of the Missionary Society, including its budget 
and program of work for the current year. A part 
of this program includes the full payment of the quota 
of the Brazil District to the National Council. 

Thirdly, the Council adopted the recommendations 
of a committee appointed a year ago to study the 
whole question of progressive self-support. This com- 
mittee had reported a series of recommendations as 
follows: 


1. That the self-supporting parishes maintain their 
contributions made up to the present time for the sup- 
port of the clergy; 

2. That the congregations not yet self-supporting 
increase their contributions towards the support of the 
clergy according to a sliding scale. The scale includes 
every mission in the District ; 

3. That each parish in addition to these contribu- 
tions pay the seven and one-half per cent due the Pen- 
sion Fund; 


4. That in every parish, congregation or mission, 
there be created and intensified the spirit of general 
cooperation in the work of the Church and that the 
members be taught to contribute lberally towards the 
support of the clergy as a means not only of hastening 
the independence of the Church, but also of stabiliz- 
ing its establishment in Brazil. 

Statistical reports show gratifying increases in the 
number of publie services, in the total number of com- 
municants, in the number of pupils in the day schools, 
as also a slight increase in total receipts in Brazilian 
currency. 


Southern Cross School. 

The Rev. Orlando Baptista has been appointed by 
Bishop Thomas as headmaster of the Southern Cross 
School. 

The Rev. Mr. Baptista graduated from the Southern 
Cross School in 1919. From 1920 to 1927, he taught 
French and History in the same school. From 1928 
to 1932 he studied theology at Porto Alegre and Vir- 
ginia. 

Returning from the United States, after a short 
rectorate at the Church of the Saviour, Rio Grande, 


he was ealled to the Church of the Mediator, Rat = 


Maria, whence he comes to the School. 
Wn. M. M. Thomas, Bishop. — 
rst 
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YOUNG PEOPLE’S 


SERVICE LEAGUE 


The Reverend Randolph F. Blackford 


THE GLEAM IN LEGEND. 
(An Inspirational Program.) 

There is a tendency to build stories 
around well-known persons and even 
things, that has constructed some very 
beautiful tales in the course of history 
and the cup that Jesus used when He 
instituted the Holy Communion is no ex- 
ception. So in this program we shall 
tell first of all the story of the grail 
in legend, then in history and finally 
its story today. 

Legend tell us that when Jesus was 
praying that He might have strength 
that the angels brought Him the Holy 
Grail wondrously fashioned by their 
hands out of a solid emerald. So that 
when Jesus came to the Passover He 
brought it there and used it. for the 
first time when He instituted the Sacra- 
ment. When Jesus had finished the 
Last Supper and was going out to the 
Garden of Gethsemane, He met Joseph 
of Arimathea and gave him the cup as 
a token of His love, and Joseph cher- 
ished it. Later, when Jesus was going 
out to be crucified, Joseph followed with 
the cup concealed in a fold of his 
clothes. When Jesus was crucified, Jo- 
seph was standing beholding with the 
cup in his hand, and when the soldier 
pierced His side and blood and water 
gushed out, Joseph caught some of it 
in the cup and the miraculous blood 
glistened and gleamed like fires in the 
cup. This part of the legend is prob- 
ably either the reason for, or built up 
by, the custom of the sanctuary light 
that is burning in certain Churches 
whenever the consecrated elements are 
upon the altar. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
note that in ancient times with the ig- 
norance of anatomy people pictured the 
Master on the cross with the wound 
on His right side, thinking that the 
heart was on the right. But more mod- 
ern painters have, of course, painted 
the wound on His left side, where the 
heart really is. 

Joseph now begs the spear from the 
soldier, and keeps both the spear and 
cup. Later so many miracles were 
wrought by the sight of these relics 
that the Jewish authorities tried to get 
hold of them and destroy them. So 
Joseph took a boat and sailed away to 
Britain. He landed at Glastonberry on 
the West Coast and struck the spear 
in the earth. It took root, so that he 
considered the miracle a sign that he 
should stop there and preach to the Sav- 
age Britons. The spear was of thorn 
wood, and every year blossoms at 
Christmas at Glastonberry. A cutting 
from it was carried to the Washington 
Cathedral and is growing there today. 

After Joseph died, men were so 
wicked that the Knights of the Temple 
were formed to care for the Grail, and 
for safe-keeping they took it to Asia 
Minor, where it was set in the Window 
of a Castle where its gleam could be 
seen for miles around. Later wicked 
men tried to steal it so that angels took 
it away and hid it so in a place where 
no one could see it unless their hearts 
were perfectly pure. 

All through the middle ages there 
were many times when men went hunt- 
ing for this secret hiding place. The 
quest of the Knights of King Arthur 
when Sir Galahad was successful was 
one of these. We remember that of 


him it was said, ‘‘His strength was as 


the strength of ten, because his heart 
was pure.” One of the causes that 
heipeu' the crusades was that men 
thought that by going on the crusade 
they might see the Grail and also just 
as we believe that a man should have 
the right to religious liberty, so the 
thought that every person should have 
the right to seek the Grail, and that 
anyone who tried to keep them from 
this search was most unjust. 

And so the legend ends as an exhorta- 
tion to us to have pure hearts so that 
we may some day see the Grail and so 
we sing the song, ‘‘Follow the Gleam.” 


The Gleam in History. 

Though the story of the Grail is very 
interesting, we can all realize that it 
is filled with all sorts of things that 
could not possibly have happened. Yet, 
there may well have been a tiny bit of 
truth in the tale. For instance, the 
emerald part of it might come from its 
having been made of glass which was 
fairly cheap in those days, for we re- 
member the Jews had all sorts of Ro- 
man conveniences, and as Jesus and His 
friends were poor, it was’ probably 
either of glass or lead, the two cheap- 
est substances. If it was of glass and 
was taken among Savages in far-away 
Britain, we can well imagine their con- 
fusing its sentimental value with the 
value of the emerald, a very precious 
stone. 

Then, too, historians tell us that the 
earliest center of Christianity in Eng- 
land was at Glastonberry, so that it is 
not impossible that Joseph did carry 
it there, just as an outlaw, and the 
early Christians being persecuted were 
outlaws, might today fly to a most dis- 
tant land for safety, and Britain was 
the most distant land known to man, 
even by hearsay at that time. 

Later we can well imagine that 
wicked men may have tried to steal the 
Grail and hold it for ransom, so that 
it was taken to a place of safety. 

A few years ago there was discov- 
ered a Communion cup in Antioch that 
many people consider may well be the 
actual cup used by the Master. It is 
of lead or some base metal, but has 
been protected by a silver cover of mar- 
velous carving. The style of the cup 
and of the carving shows that the 
cover was not made later than 150 A. D. 
and being a cheap thing in a precious 
case, shows that it was highly re- 
garded. In addition to this Antioch 
was one of the earliest centers of Chris- 
tianity and may thus well have been 
the secret hiding place. The Antioch 
Chalice, as 1t was called, was on exhibit 
in the Hall of Religion at the World’s 
Fair in Chicago. 


The Gleam in Modern Times. 

Today the cup is in the realm of 
teaching from three angles. 

The first of these is connected with 
the recent Prohibition Law. With fight 
for Temperance several churches have 
said that they thought Jesus must have 
used unfermented grape juice, as wine 
was wicked. So they said they would 
use only unfermented grape juice in 
their communions. Others say that we 
should not change the old custom of 
communion wine, which means fer- 
mented grape juice, so we keep the old 
custom. 

Another thing that has brought the 
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Chalice into prominence is the furor 
that has arisen in many places over 
sanitation. For many claim that we 


should not drink from a common cup 
at the Holy Communion any more than 
at any other time. So they say that 
we should either use a number of in- 
dividual cups, or else dip the bread in 
the wine and give it in that way. The 
fact in this controversy is often over- 
looked that Episcopal ministers must, 
by law, always drink the last drops of 
wine, so that if it were dangerous they 
should be an unhealthy lot. But they 
are one of the best life insurance risks 
that there are. 

The last matter concerning modern 
times is that the Roman Catholic 
Church does not give the cup to the 
people at the communion. Only the 
officiating priest takes the wine. Now, 
up until the eleventh century, this cus- 
tom was not common and only became 
a law in that church in 1415. Many 
people objected strongly to the change 
and in Bohemia, under John Huss the 
“common cup’ was one of the battle 


cries of the Reformation. The Protes- 
tant soldiers wore the cup on their 
shoulders as their uniform. But the 


Reformation was conquered in that land 
for about three hundred years. But 
with the World War the Bohemians 
won their freedom from Roman Catho- 
lic tyranny by Austria and formed the 
Country of Czechoslovakia. One of the 
first things they did was to reform their 
Church and give the cup to the people. 
Their Church is now in communion 
with the Eastern Orthodox Church, and 
it is hoped that the entire Eastern 
Church will soon be in full communion 
with our Church, one of whose slogans 
at the time of the Reformation was also 
“The cup to the people.” 


In the Young People’s Work, we find 
that not only is there different nomen- 
clature as regards the Provincial and 
Diocesan Departments, in one section 
it being called Young People’s Fellow- 
ship, and in another Young People’s 
Service League, but there are also sev- 
eral different diocesan plans. In an 
early number we hope to give “The 
Georgia Plan,” and also variations that 
have been found successful in certain 
parishes. Let us make this page an ex- 
change of methods page as well as one 
for programs.—The Editor. 


Not only by blue Galilee 

Did he the leper cleanse, the dead 
Raise unto life, and on all hearts 

That mourned, His matchless glory 

shed; 

Today he speaks, in homes of men, 

To heal each spirit sick with sin, 
And at the door of every life 

He stands and seeks to enter in. 

—MacGowen. 
* * ok 

We come to church primarily to wor- 
ship God, to humble ourselves in His 
presence, to feel anew the power of His 
love and to become more conscious of 
the spiritual influences in life. We 
gather together not as members of a 
religious club, nor as an audience at 
a lecture or concert. But as followers 
of Jesus we bow in adoration before 
the God and Father of all mankind.— 
Exchange. 
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A LENTEN VISITOR. 
‘‘Behold I stand at the door and knock: 
hear my voice, and open the door, I will come in to 
him, and will sup with him, and he with me.’’—Rev. 


3 :20. 


This is the season When we are visited, in a very 
special manner, by the greatest friend we have; and 
that friend is with us, in this very special manner, 
St. Paul, the apostle to the 
Gentiles and greatest theologian that ever lived, tells us 
in his epistle to the Corinthians what that greatest 
It is Love—The love of God, the sacrificial 
love of Christ, the mother love of the Church, the 
evangelizing love of the Apostles, and, it should be the 
love of all Christian people for all mankind. 
is nothing greater in heaven than this friend, and 


for at least forty days. 


friend is. 
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friend with us? 
tion? 
eipleship. 


if any man 


did—tor others. 


There 


there can be nothing greater on earth: for God is love. 
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How, then, should we appreciate the presence of that 
How should we show that apprecia- 
By acting in accord with the teaching of Dis- 
Discipleship literature has been sent out by 
the Chureh to all communicants. 
what it is designed to be, an aid and inspiration for 
more unselfish service—Discipleship, in doing as Jesus 


That literature is, 


In His service, self is only an in- 


strument for doing good. Love is the only passport to 
heaven; it is the only currency of heaven; we cannot 
live in heaven without love. 
saved is not love, it is selfishness; joining the Church 
to obtain the equipment to help others—that is love; 
and that is what Lent is for, what Discipleship is for, 
what Jesus came to earth for. And now abideth faith, 
hope, love: but the greatest of these is love! 


Joining the Church to be 


John E. Shea. 


CHURCH INTELLIGENCE 


UNEARTH ARCHAEOLOGICAL DATA 
AT JAMESTOWN. 

The excavating which has been under 
way on Jamestown Island, site of the 
first permanent English settlement in 
America, has brought to light much 
data that is of interest. In the course 
of this excavation many tons of debris 
have been dug up and sifted for frag- 
ments which might prove of value. 
There have been uncovered the founda- 
tions of seventeen old houses, including 
one structure 50 by 70 feet. This may 
have been the mansion of an early royal 
governor. Gradually built up between 
the years 1607 and 1676, Jamestown 
was destroyed by fire during Nathaniel 
Bacon’s rebellion. The little city was 
rebuilt, but suffered again in the fire 
of 1699, and gradually fell into ruin 
when the seat of the Virginia govern- 
ment was removed to Williamsburg. 
Only about a half dozen buildings were 
standing at the beginning of the Revo- 
lution, and the tides of the James River 
have, during the centuries, eaten away 
a large portion of that part of the island 
on which most of the houses stood. We 
are told by Floyd Flickinger, the super- 
intendent of the Colonial National 
Monument, that ‘‘there is evidence of 
several successive settlements on the 
Jamestown site. The houses of each 
settlement are orientated differently and 
constructed differently of different ma- 
terials.’’ 

* * a 


THANK OFFERING FOR THE KING’S 
SILVER JUBILERF., 

The Prince of Wales has once again 
eaptured the imagination of the coun- 
try with his plan for a national thank 
offering for the King’s Silver Jubilee. 
At an influential meeting at St. James’ 
Palace, his Royal Highness intimated 
that nothing else would give the King 
and Queen such pleasure as the de- 
votion of a national thank offering to 
the welfare of the younger generation. 
The Prince has decided to invite sub- 
scriptions to be sent to him personally, 
but he hopes that local funds will be 
inaugurated as well in order ‘‘to make 
it easy for everyone to contribute who 
desires to do so—pennies as well as 
pounds.”’ 

Details of the scheme have not been 
worked out, but the project will appeal 
to all sections. 

“My desire,’’ says the Prince, “is that 
the thank offering should be used to 
establish a ‘King George’s Jubilee 
Trust’, whose work will be not to in- 
augurate any new juvenile organiza- 
tions, but to extend the work and activi- 


ties of the existing voluntary move- 
ments’’. 

His Royal Highness has given us a 
courageous lead, which the country will 
follow wholeheartedly.—Exch. 

* * * 
GOOD MANNERS IN NOTTINGHAM. 

This is from a Nottingham reader, 
proud of her fellow citizens: 

“One day this week there was a traffic 
jam in the business street in Notting- 
ham. A hearse, bearing a  flower- 
covered coffin, came to swell the num- 
ber of waiting vehicles. The policeman 
saluted; the crowd parted; and the first 
vehicle to be allowed to move on was the 
hearse.’’—Church of England News- 
paper. 


A WARNING. 

One John E. Grix is displaying a 
baptismal certificate signed by me for 
the purpose of obtaining money from 
the members of the Church. 

I would like special notification 
made in your publication in order to 
break up his racket. 

John A. Wright, 
Rector St. Paul’s Church, 
Augusta, Ga. 


“DE LAWD” GOES TO ETERNAL 
PASTURES. 

Richard Berry Harrison, who acted 
the role of God in “The Green Pas- 
tures’, has passed on to his eternal 
pastures. Harrison had never missed 
playing his part in this now famous 
production, until his recent illness; and 
even then he refused to believe that 
he would not soon be back on the stage. 
He was laid to rest in Lincoln Ceme- 
tery in Chicago, ‘‘after the most im- 
pressive ceremony ever accorded a mem- 
ber of the negro race” in that city. 
Some twenty thousand persons, includ- 
ing government representatives, were in 
attendance at the last rites. Possibly 
his life was best summed up by one 
of his own race, who, as the funeral pro- 
cession passed by, was heard to remark, 
“He was ‘De Lawd’ at all times.’’—Ex. 

* * ok 

A GALLANT YOUNG GROUP. 

Some thirty or forty young men and 
women, mostly American-born of Sla- 
vonic parentage, have organized a choir 
under the direction of Alexander Kosh- 
ets, which has been rehearsing for sev- 
eral months and is to give its first pub- 
lic concert in St. Michael’s Episcopal 
Church, New York City, on Wednesday, 
April 3, at 8 P. M. Professor Koshets, 
their leader, returns to choral work 


after an absence of several years, since 
he became internationally known as 
leader of the Ukrainian National Cho- 
rus. 

The choir, which is entirely volun- 
teer and non-commercial, has a double 
purpose; its members sing for their 
own enjoyment, but they also hope that 
they may make a contribution to Amer- 
ican life through their knowledge of 
Russian music. They feel that, al- 
though several famous choirs and other 
groups of Russian singers have visited 
this country and have been well re- 
ceived, their contribution has not made 
the permanent impress which might be 
made by a native-born and _ resident 
choir. 

Peter M. Fekula, an American busi« 
ness man, whose father is a Russian 
priest in the United States, has organ- 
ized and befriended the choir, from 
similar motives of wanting the glories 
of Russian Church music and other Sla- 
vonic singing to be presented in the 
United States by singers brought up in 
the tradition. 

The Rev. Thomas McCandless, rector 
of St. Michael’s Church, has invited the 
Slavonic Choir theré for the concert 
on April 3. Individuals who heard 
them rehearsing report with enthusiasm 
on the finished quality of their sing- 
ing. 

* * * 
GLOBE-TROTTING MISSIONER ONE- 
MAN PASSION PLAY CAST, 


The Rev. Walter EH. Bentley, seventy- 


year-old missioner and _ globe-trotter 
from New York City, who features a 
one-man presentation of the Oberam- 
mergau Passion Play, is appearing this 
week at St. Andrew’s Episcopal Church, 
Akron, Ohio. 

With the help of 160 colored slides 
depicting various scenes in the great 
drama, experience from having seen it 
three times in Germany, acting ability, 
and a vivid imagination, the Rev. Mr. 
Bentley has given his special interpre- 
tation of the Passion Play all over the 
world. 


Speaks Every Part. 

“T read the lines and speak the parts 
of all the characters as I show the 
slides on the _ screen,’ declares this 
Englishman who has known the smell 
of grease paint and the glare of foot- 
lights for over fifty years. ‘‘The action 
all has to be imagined.”’ , 

The Rev. Mr. Bentley was connected 
with the Shakespearean repertoire of 
the noted Sir Henry Irving when he got 
his call to the ministry. 

“After I was ordained, I naturally 
couldn’t lose my love for the theatre, 
so I brought the stage and church to- 
gether.” 


He organized the Actors’ Church Al- 


liance, which subsequently split up into 
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three parts, the Episcopal Actors Guild, 
the Catholic Actors Guild, and the Jew- 
ish Theatrical Guild. 

Fifteen years ago, the Rey. Mr. Bent- 
ley decided to relinquish his pulpit in 
New York and ‘‘take to the road” as 
a missioner. “‘Since that time,” he says, 
“T have traveled completely around the 
world three times.” 


The Rev. Walter E. Bentley, General 
Missioner and _ rector-emeritus of St. 
Stephen’s Church, Port Washington, L. 
I., after a year’s absence holding Mis- 
sions and giving his Oberammergau 
Passion Play Lecture throughout the 
Virgin Islands, Porto Rico, British West 
Indies and thirty-five parishes in Eng- 
land, has returned to this country and 
already held successful Missions in Trin- 
ity Church, Elmira, N. Y.; Church of the 
Saviour, Philadelphia, Pa.; Church of 
the Mediator, Allentown, Pa., and is 
now at St: Andrew’s Church, Akron, 
Ohio, to be followed by Missions at 
Christ Church, Riverdale, New York 
City, Church of the Redeemer, Astoria, 
and Ozone Park, L. I. 

His present address is Box 55, New 
Dorp, S. I., New York City. 

* * * 


GOOD FRIDAY OFFERING FOR HOLY 
LAND. 


All Churches in Anglican Communion 
Asked Again to Devote Offering to 
Jerusalem and the East Mission. 
Once again the offerings of the 

Church at the Good Friday services to 

be held throughout the world are asked 

for the work of the Jerusalem and the 

East Mission. This annual offering is 

sanctioned by the National Council, 

regulated by the General Convention 
and commended by the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary. 

Knowledge of the splendid work of 
the Jerusalem and the East Mission is 
growing. An increase last year of over 
one hundred and fifty in the number 
of parishes and missions contributing 
to the Good Friday Offering, not only 
arrested the decline in receipts of recent 
years, but marked a vigorous upturn. 
The amount received for 1934 was $16,- 
778.72, an increase of $1,135.06 over 
the total for 1933. : 

; Reasons for Offering. 

The primary reason, we would say, is 
that we may have a share in witness- 
ing to the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
throughout the Holy Land. Here there 
may be found over 5,000 Anglicans, 
both British and American, among 
them being a goodly number of con- 
verts from Islam and Judaism. Here, 
too, come thousands of English and 
American pilgrims and. visitors each 
year, who look to the Church to help 
interpret the religious values of the 
country and provide religious services. 
Only the Anglican Communion, it is 
said, which sympathizes with the Chris- 
tians of the various Eastern Orthodox 
Churches, and refrains from proselytiz- 
ing them, is able to meet their needs 
and minister to their physical intellec- 
tual and spiritual lives. 

Center of Jewish Life, 

And then again we find in the Holy 
Land the center of Jewish life and as- 
piration. To this life we would inter- 
pret our Lord as the Messiah of their 
fondest hopes. Also Jerusalem is the 
only Moslem City open to Christians, 
we are bound to represent as worthily 
as possible the fullness of the Gospel 
and the true teaching of the Son of God. 

The Diocese of Jerusalem is not an 
English diocese, and it is not on Brit- 
ish territory. Palestine is a tempo- 
rarily mandated country. Syria is a 
French mandate and Iraq is an inde- 
pendent Arab kingdom. Only Cyprus 
is British’territory. . 

The diocese is designedly the repre- 
sentative of the whole Anglican Com- 
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munion in the Holy City of our Faith. 
For nearly half a century since its re- 
organization its support has come from 
all parts of world-wide Anglican 
Churches, from America, Australia, 
South Africa, China, Japan, as well as 
from the British Isles. 

For many years the American Church 
has had a part in the work of the Chris- 
tian Church in Palestine. Today she 
has an opportunity, nay more, a duty, 
to keep alive the glories of the Gospel 
in this most sacred of all lands, the one 
blessed by the feet of the Incarnate Son 
of God, the Motherland of world-wide 
Christendom, to which we owe an in- 
calculable debt for the treasures of our 
religion. 

To this end we are asked to make 
an offering on Good Friday.—The 
Church Herald, Diocese of Florida. 

* * # 

JEWISH CONFERENCE OPENS. 

TEL AVIV, PALESTINE, March 24— 
(A. P.)—(PALCOR AGENCY )—The 
first international Jewish conference to 
be held in Palestine in modern history 
was opened tonight at the Levant Fair 
Grounds, as 300 delegates, represent- 
ing forty-four countries, assembled for 
the biennial congress of the Women’s 
International Zionist Organization. 

— oO 
WEST VIRGINIA 

Rt. Rev. W. L. Gravatt. D. D., Bishop. 

Rt. Rev. R. E. L. Strider, D. D., Coadjutor 
Ee eee Ss 
Forward Movement Presented. 

On March 12, in Charleston, the For- 
ward Movement was presented to the 
Kanawha Clericus by the Rey. Walter 
F. Tunks, Akron, Ohio, member of the 


Forward Movement Commission. As an 
outcome of the conference, Bishop 
Gravatt will appoint a diocesan com- 


mittee to act for the commission with- 
in the Diocese until the annual Coun- 
cil convenes. Dr. Tunks accepted the 
invitation to present the Movement be- 
fore the Council in Moundsville, W. 
Va., May 7-9. A message declaring 
their full support of the Movement was 
sent Bishop Hobson by the Kanawha 
Clericus. 

Noon Day Services in Y. M. C. A. 

Rev. C. W. Brickman, rector of 
Christ Church, Fairmont, is preaching 
a series of sermons in the Fairmont 
YouweaaG. A. on Kriday noons on the 
topic: “Adventures in Living.’’ The 
noon day services were inaugurated by 
the Rev. Mr. Brickman three years ago. 
They are the only Lenten noon day 
services, apart from the Church’s Holy 
Week services, held in the city, and 
each year grow more in public tavor. 

Informal Services. 

On Wednesday evenings during Lent 
Trinity Church, Morgantown, holds in- 
formal services, with reviews and read- 
ings of “Plays With Religious Mean- 
ings’’. Plays reviewed this season in- 
clude: ‘The Book of Job,’’ “Within 
the Gates’, Sean O’Casey; “Days With- 
out End’, Eugene O’Neil; ‘‘The Devil 
Passes’’, Ben Levy; ‘‘Death Takes a 
Holiday,’ A. Cassela; ‘“‘The Terrible 
Meek”, C. °R. Kennedy; “Green Pas- 
tures’, Mare Connelly. Professors and 
students of the University of West Vir- 
ginia have been procured by the rector, 
Rev. Wm. G. Gehri, to read and review 
the plays. These Wednesday night 
services are of especial value and in- 
terest to the University students. 


—————_————_o-—_- 

WASHINGTON. 

Rt. Rev. James E. Freeman D. D. Bishop. 
Saturday Afternoon Sermons. 

The Bishop of Washington, the Rt. 
Rev. James H. Freeman, D. D., is de- 
livering a series of sermons on Sunday 
afternoons during Lent in the Cathedral 
on ‘‘Indispensable Religious Standards’’. 
His first sermon in the series was on 


15 
“A Regulated Life’. Dr. D. A. Mc- 
Gregor and Dr. E. B. Niver are also 


delivering a special series of sermons 
at the Cathedral during Lent. 

Among the ‘Washington Diocesan 
clergy scheduled to speak during the 
Lenten season in Annapolis are the 
following: Revs. Wm. R. Moody, Oliver 
J. Hart, Henry Teller Cocke and Thos. 
KF. Opie. Dr. C. Sturges Ball, of the 
Virginia Seminary, is also one of the 
preachers at Annapolis. 

In opposition to the bill for easier 
divorce in the District of Columbia, re- 
cently introduced in Congress, a num- 
ber of Washington ministers have 
launched a vigorous campaign of pro- 
test. 

Jewish Convention in Capital. 

Bishop Freeman was one of the in- 
vited speakers on the program of the 
National Jewish Convention in Wash- 
ington, March 22 to 25. The conven- 
tion was made up of the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations, the 
National Federation of Temple Sister- 
hoods and the National Federation of 
Temple Brotherhoods. It drew nearly 
fifteen hundred delegates to the Capi- 
tal City from all parts of the country. 

Nation-Wide Campaign to Revive 

Religious Lite. 

On May 9 several hundred religious 
leaders, representing Jewish, Catholic 
and Protestant groups, will assemble in 
Washington for the purpose of launch- 
ing a nation-wide campaign to revive 
the religious life of the nation. The 
meeting will be under the direction of 
the National Committee for Religious 
and Welfare Recovery. The purpose is 
to enlist individuals for welfare and 
church work and to inersase church 
membership in all parts of the United 
States. 

Motion Picture Bill Introduced in 

Congress. 

Following up the nation-wide move- 
ment to improve motion picture stand- 
ards, a bill has just been introduced in 
Congress to eliminate the system of 
“block-booking”’ and ‘‘blind selling” of 
motion picture films in inter-state com- 
merce. Representative Pettengill, of 
Indiana, introduced the bill, which 
would enable local managers of picture 
houses to rent such films as they elect, 
rather than being compelled to buy in 
blocks of films. dle SVS MOP 


Diocese of Washington Oversubscribes 
Pledge. 

The Diocese of Washington by re- 
ducing its own missionary budget for 
1935 was able to pledge to the National 
Council for its Emergency Budget the 
25 per cent increase promised by its 
deputies to the Triennial Convention 
last October. 

They have also added to this a pledge 
of $2,900 toward the Challenge and 
to increase this. 

Rey. Clyde Brown, 
Diocesan Missioner. 
—\————o-———__——_ 
SOUTHWESTERN VIRGINIA 
Rt. Rev. Robert C. Jett, D. D., Bishop 
et eee 
Great Sorrow in the Diocesan Family. 

This diocese was inexpressibly sad- 
dened by a most distressing accident 
that occurred near Lynchburg Tuesday, 
March 19, in which five persons lost 
their lives; among them Miss Mary Jan- 
ney Barnwell, daughter of the Rev. Dr. 
Carleton Barnwell, rector of St. Paul’s 
Church, Lynchburg, and Mrs. Barnwell. 

Miss Barnwell, not quite seventeen 
years of age, had been at home for the 
spring vacation and was being taken 
back by a party of friends to St. Mary’s 
School at Raleigh, N. C. Ata point 
some twenty miles south of Lynchburg 
their car collided on a curve with an- 
other being driven in the opposite 
direction by Mr. C. T. Smart, salesman 
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for a Chattanooga medicine company. 
Mr. Smart was thrown out in the road 
and lived only a few minutes. 


The car in which the Lynchburg 
young people were riding caught fire 
almost instantly and was completely 
burned. No one saw the wreck occur, 


but several persons heard the crash. 
A large crowd quickly assembled, but 
eould do nothing in the way of rescue 
on account of the intense heat from the 
fire. From various indications it ap- 
peared probable that all in the car were 
instantly killed by the impact or else 
were rendered unconscious before the 
fire started. 

The others in the car with Miss Barn- 
well were Miss Mary Scott Ligon, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. W. Scott Ligon; 
William Cary Barker, Jr., son of the 
Rey. and Mrs. W. Cary Barker, and 
William Caskie Watts, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. James Owen Watts. 

Funeral services for Miss Barnwell 
were conducted in St. Paul’s Church 
Wednesday at 1:00 P. M., by the Rt. 
Rey. Robert C. Jett, D. D., assisted by 
the Rev. Robert A. Magill of St. John’s 
Church, and the Rev. Richard H. Lee of 
Grace Memorial Church, Lynchburg. 
The Bishop, Mr. Magill and Mr. Lee and 
Mrs. Oscar deWolf Randolph accompa- 
nied Dr. and Mrs. Barnwell to Alexan- 
dria, Virginia, where the interment took 
place Thursday morning. In the com- 
mittal service, Bishop Jett was assisted 
by the Rev. Dr. Wallace H. Rollins, Dean 
of Virginia Seminary. 

Dr. Barnwell’s brother, the Rt. Rey. 
Middleton §. Barnwell, D. D., of Idaho, 
was unable to be present for the fun- 
eral of his niece, but will stop in Lynch- 
burg about the end of March on his 
way to the Diocese of Georgia, of which 
he was recently elected Bishop Coadju- 
tor. 

At 5 P. M. Wednesday, there was a 
joint service for the three companions 
of Miss Barnwell at the home vf Mr. 
and Mrs. James Owen Watts, with in- 
terment at Lynchburg. The wife of Mr. 
Smart was a guest at a hotel in Lynch- 
burg, and took his remains to Fort 
Worth, Texas, for burial. 

The love and sympathy of this entire 
diocese go out to Dr. and Mrs. Barnwell 
in the loss of their only child and to 
all the other families so terribly dis- 
tressed. 
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Rt. Rev. Charlies Fiske, D. D., Bishop 
Rt. Rev. E. H. Coley, D. D.. Suffragan 
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The Social Service Quarterly. 

The second number of the Social 
Service Quarterly, published at the Hm- 
ber Seasons by the Department of So- 
cial Service of the Diocese of Central 
New York, has just been received. This 
little pamphlet contains several inter- 
esting articles. One is written by the 
Rev. Frederick C. Ransier, who is in 
charge of four rural misions in this 
diocese. Mr. Ransier was assigned to 
this mission field eighteen years ago. 
He is the Parson of Northern Central 


New York. During his incumbency, 
the four mission churches have been 
thoroughly renovated, two of them 


twice, and a small endowment fund has 
been started. He has never been ab- 
sent one Sunday from this work, nor 
late for a service. He has had a total 
of 356 Baptisms and presented 295 per- 
sons for Confirmation. There have been 
300 burials and about 120 marriages. 
Mr. Ransier also tells in his article sev- 
eral amusing incidents which have oc- 
curred during his work in this isolated 
field. 

Other articles are, Good Form in So- 
cial Service and Discussion of Two Cases 
Recently Completed. Several books 
dealing with Social Service Work are 
reviewed, 
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A Country Parson. 

Here is another tale about a country 
parson of Central New York. The Rev. 
George H. MacNish (who by the way is 
a great-great-grandson of the famous 
Presbyterian clergyman, MacNish, who 
refused to surrender his church in Ja- 
maica, New York, to Samuel Seabury, 
who afterward became the first Bishop 
of Connecticut), plays the part of a 
hero. Arriving home rather late, or 
perhaps early, from one of the social 
affairs in this Lake Town of Cleveland, 
he prepared to retire. The faint aroma 
of burning wood reached .his nostrils. 
He investigated and discovered that 
the century-old hotel, where he lived, 
was on fire. He awakened the guests 
and all were saved. The hotel was 
ruined and Mr. MacNish lost his per- 
sonal belongings, including a library 
of 800 books. The ‘Rev. Mr. MacNish 
is an author of no mean ability. He 
has written philosophical works, a book 
on the Ductless Glands and several nov- 
els. His manuscript copy of a new 
book on the Way Out of the Present 
Economic Disaster, was lost. 


Church Messenger. 

The publication of the Diocesan pa- 
per, The Church Messenger, will be con- 
tinued. The main article of this 
month’s isue is The Bishop Chats Again. 

The Annual Convention of the Diocese 
of Central New York, will meet in St. 
Paul’s Church, Syracuse, New York, 
Tuesday and Wednesday, May 14 and 
15. The Rev. Henry H. Hadley, D. D., 
is rector of the parish. 


Girls’ Friendly Society. 

The Girls’ Friendly Society reports 
steady progress in its work throughout 
the diocese. There are thirty-two ac- 
tive branches. There are now-in the 
diocese a total of 1,516 members, in- 
cluding 186 probationers, 297 candi- 
dates, 727 members, together with hon- 
orary associates, active associates, and 
other workers. 


‘tthe Rev. Joseph R. Clair, rector of 
St. Mark’s Church, Syracuse, has been 
elected as honorary member of the Sons 
of St. George. 


The Rev. Mark Lambert, student pas- 
tor at Cornell University, reports 630 
students at the University recorded as 
Episcopalians. Of these, 203 are in the 
freshman class. 


The annual diocesan meeting of the 
Womgqn’s Auxiliary will be held in Trin- 
ity Church, Syracuse, May 23. The 
Woman’s Auxiliary of the Fourth Dis- 
trict will be the hostess, 


Trinity Church, Binghamton, has re- 
ceived a beautiful:silk pall, the gift of 
Mrs. Lewis Seymore, in memory of her 
brother, Arthur Brattle Wells. 


The late Mr. George P. Meade, of Ox- 
ford, leaves ‘St. Paul’s Church in that 
village a legacy of five thousand dol- 
lars, with an additional five thousand 
dollars from a trust fund, contingent 
upon the death of his widow, while the 
parish is also one of the residuary lega- 
tees. 

—_—_————_ 0 - 
FENNSYLVANIA 
Rt. Rev. Francis M. Taitt, S. T. D., Bishop. 
_—_————_90—____"—— 
Principal of St. Faith’s, Yangchow, 
Guest Speaker at Conference of 
Girls’ Friendly Society. 

Pictures and costumes dealing with 
the life and work of Christian mission- 
aries. in China, together with a descrip- 
tion of the service which missionaries 
are called upon to give under existing 
conditions in that land was presented 
March 28, at a Missionary Supper Con- 
ference by the Diocesan Girls’ Friendly 
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Society in the Parish House of the 
Church of the Holy Trinity, Philadel- 
phia, 

Miss M. Althea Bremer, principal of 
St. Faith’s School for Girls, Yangchow, 
in this city on furlough, was the guest 
speaker. Interest in Miss Bremer’s 
meeting with the Girls’ Friendly Society 
is intensified among all the various 
Branches of the society throughout the 
diocese by reason of the recent appoint- 
ment as her assistant of Miss Florence 
Moore, of the Church of the Epiphany, 
West Philadelphia, who volunteered for 
service and is now in China. The Girls’ 
Friendly Society is undertaking the sup- 
port of the Philadelphia girl as a part 
of the Society’s contribution to the mis- 
sionary work of the Episcopal Church. 

Miss Bremer, who is a graduate of 
Goucher College and Columbia Univer- 
sity, is the founder of St. Faith’s 
School. She went as a missionary to 
China in 1914 and devoted herself to 
the building up of the school. She saw 
the school go to smash in the troubles 
of 1927, when Yangchow was overrun 
by soldiers and the school compound 
was occupied by no less than twenty- 
six different detachments of invading 


troops. For five years the school was 
closed. Yangchow pleaded for its re- 
opening. Finally this was done and 


since then, until the appointment of 
Miss Moore of Philadelphia, Miss Bre- 
mer was the only American on the 
school staff. 

In St. Faith’s School, Chinese girls 
are taught regular courses from the first 
grade through junior high. The staff 
includes seven full-time Chinese in- 
structors, four of them men, and four 
half-time Chinese teachers, in addition 
to Miss Bremer and Miss Moore. The 
latter, who arrived in China about a 
month ago, is now in the Language 
School where she is becoming familiar- 
ized with the Chinese language. 

O--——--- 
VIRGINIA. 

Rt. Rev. H. St. G. Tucker, D. D., Bishop. 
Rt. Rev. Frederick D. Goodwin, D, D., 
Coadjutor. 
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Miss Lindley Guest Speaker. 

In February the Woman’s Auxiliary 
of Emmanuel Chapel, Theological Semi- 
nary, in connection with the Junior 
Woman’s Auxiliary, had a very interest- 
ing meeting. Miss Grace Lindley, our 


Executive Secretary, was the guest 
speaker. 
The Auxiliaries from Alexandria, 


Clarendon, Vienna, Falls Church and 
Fairfax, were invited. Over seventy 
were present. 

The two branches served tea after- 
wards. 

This was a delightful opportunity for 
the members of the neighboring or- 
ganizations to meet each other and also 
hear Miss Lindley’s message. We wish 
we could do it oftener. 

Lucile Carter. 


One Day Institute. 

On March 1, the Woman’s Auxiliary 
of the Valley Convocation held a One- 
Day Institute in Christ Episcopal 
Church, Luray, Virginia. The day be- 
gan with the celebration of the Holy 
Communion at 10 A. M. The Rey. 
Charles Leavell of Elkton, Virginia, as- 
sisted the rector, the Rev. Paul E. 
Shultz. Following this, Mrs. J. A. Wel- 
bourne, of Leesburg, Virginia, our new 
Educational Secretary, was introduced 
and conducted the Study Class on Ja- 
pan. 

The morning session was given en- 
tirely to the study book—with short 
intermissions between each session for 
the people to examine the many inter- 


esting things from Japan that Mrs. Wel-_ 


bourne had on display, including pic- 
tures, clothing, beautiful tapestri 
etc. , “ 
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Luncheon was served at the rectory. 
During this time, Mrs. Welbourne wore 
her Japanese costume and demonstrated 
how the Japanese sit on the floor. At 
two o’clock we again went to the 
chureh and continued with the study 
book. 

Our President, Mrs. Barton, attended 
the meeting. Between sessions she 
spoke of the work of the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary; its great opportunities and rare 
privileges and encouraged each Branch 
to be more and more faithful to the 
Master—realizing that we are co-work- 
ers together with Him. 

At the close of the meeting some of 
the Juniors came in. Mrs. Welbourne 
showed them many beautiful things 
from Japan, and we all left feeling that 
we knew a great deal more about Ja- 
pan than we did when we came. 

There were representatives from Win- 
chester, Lynwood, Rocky Bar, Ingham, 
Piney Grove, Yancey, Tanner’s Ridge 
and Luray. 

These days are certainly worthwhile 
and we wish we might have more of 
them. 

Mrs. Paul HE. Shultz. 

Luray, Virginia. 


Hanover District Laymen’s Association 
of Rappahannock Valley 
Convocation. 

The spring meeting of Hanover Dis- 
trict of this Association will held at 
Fork Church Parish House, Thursday, 
April 4, 1935, with supper at 7 P. M., 
fifty cents each. Postal notices have 
been mailed to all eligible members 
(sixteen or over). After supper a busi- 
ness meeting will be held and several 
very important subjects will be dis- 
cussed. 

The speaker for the evening will be 
the Rev. Herbert A. Donovan, for seven 
years a missionary and superintendent 
of a district in Liberia. He is a force- 
ful speaker, and we feel sure you will 
be interested in his message. 

In this district we have approximately 
125 eligible members, and we are ask- 
ing for 100 per cent attendance. 

Will you, therefore, do your utmost 
to set aside this evening, April 4, asa 
special time to learn more of our work 
and by your presence and counsel help 
us to go forward. 

The Church today needs every man 
in his place and at work. 

Harry C. Martin, Chairman. 
——__— 0 —_- 
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Rt. Rev. Wm. T. Manning, D. D., Bishop 

Rt. Rev. A. S. Lloyd, D. D., Suffragan 

Rt. Rev. Chas. K. Gilbert, D. D., Suffragan 
—_—_———o-—____—_ 


Program of Arrangements for the Com- 
memoration of the 150th Anniversary 
of the Organization of the Diocese of 
New York. 


At the Convention of the Diocese in 
1934, the Committee on the Observ- 
ance of the Anniversary, presented its 
report, which was adopted by the Con- 
vention. The Commemoration will fol- 
low the lines of this Report. 

The key-note of the Commemoration 
is to be “Thankfulness for the years 
that are past, and Faith and Courage 
for the years to come.”’ 

At the annual dinner of the Church 
Club of New ‘York at the Waldorf As- 
- toria Hotel on January 29, the note of 
the Anniversary was strongly empha- 
sized. At this dinner, which was a great 
diocesan gathering, the speakers were 
the president of the club, Mr. Edward 
kK. Warren; the bishop of the diocese, 
the bishop of Connecticut, and Dr. Fran- 
cis Parkman, Headmaster of St. Mark’s 
School, Southborough, Massachusetts. 

The principal Commemoration will 
be at the meeting of the Diocesan Con- 
vention in May, which is most appro- 
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priate as the Anniversary celebrates not 
the founding of the Church in New 
York, which took place nearly 250 years 
ago, but the organization of the Diocese 
of New York, and the meeting of its 
first convention. 

The convention next May will be the 
one hundred and fifty-second, for there 
have been some special conventions, but 
this is the one hundred and fiftieth year 
since the diocese was organized and 
the convention first meet. 

At the convention in May, the Bishop 
in his annual address will speak on 
“The Lessons of the Anniversary and 
its Relation to the Forward Movement,” 
and at night on Tuesday, May 14, a 
“Service of Commemoration and Wit- 
ness’’ will be held in the Cathedral. 
This service will be open to all, the 
clergy and lay delegates to the con- 
vention will be present and diocesan 
organizations both of men and of women 
will be invited to send special repre- 
sentatives. The speakers at this service 
will be the Bishop, who will speak on 
“Our Heritage from the Past and our 
Witness in the Present’’; the Rev. Dr. 
Chorley, Historiographer of the Dio- 
cese, who will speak on ‘“‘One Hundred 
and Fifty Years of History in this Dio- 
cese’’; and the Rev. Canon Stacy- 
Waddy, Secretary of the venerable So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gospel 
whose subject will be, ‘‘The Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel and its 
Relations With New 'York.’’ 

Fuller details as to this service will 
be announced later. 

During the time of the convention 
there will be in the Cathedral an exhi- 
bition of historic documents and ob- 
jects connected with the history of the 
diocese. 

The final event in the Diocesan Com- 
memoration will occur in June. The act- 
ual date of the organization of the dio- 
cese is Saturday, June 22, and there- 
fore on Sunday, June 23, the clergy in 
all the parishes and missions of the 
diocese will be asked to commemorate 
the Anniversary at a Corporate Cele- 
bration of the Holy Communion at eight 
o’clock, or as near to that hour as may 
be practicable, so that at that time all 
over the diocese thanksgiving will be 
offered up for God’s mercies in the past 
with prayers for His blessing upon the 
work of the diocese in the years to come, 
The clergy will also be asked to com- 
memorate the Anniversary at the other 
services on Sunday, June 238, and in 
their sermons to speak of its lessons 
and especially to emphasize the message 
and significance of the Forward Move- 
ment in which this diocese and the 
whole church are now called to take 
part. 


Church Army Mission. 

Captain C. J. Atkinson and Captain 
Ralph Channon of the Church Army 
will conduct a parochial mission at 
Nyack on Hudson, New York, from 
March 31 to April 14. Services are be- 
ing held every night except Saturday, 
at 8 P. M., with special mission serv- 
ices for men on Sunday afternoons and 
for women on Wednesday afternoons, 
and for young people on Sunday eve- 
nings. In addition to the mission serv- 
ices, Captain Atkinson is preaching at 
the eleven o’clock Sunday services. The 
Rev. Ernest W. Churchill is the rector 
of Grace Church, Nyack. 


Junior Vestry Appointed. 

St. George’s (Church, New York City, 
of which the Rev. Karl Reiland, 1. D., 
is rector, has recently appointed a Jun- 
ior Vestry of twelve members. ‘The 
Junior Vestry is made up of both mien 
and women, and will aid in the work 
of the parish. Its members inchtie 
Mr. and Mrs. William B. Olmstead, Jr., 
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Mr. and Mrs. Roynon Cholmeley Jones, 
Mr. and Mrs. Wilberforce Sully, Jr., Mr. 
and Mrs. Warren Hoagland, Frank 
Walsh, Henry H. Pierce, Jr., Thurston 
Greene and Arvid E. Taube. 
Vy, IDS eS. 
--> OO 
RHODE ISLAND 
Rt. Rev. J. DeWolf Perry, Db. D., Bishop 
— —_ o—-—_———_ 
Presiding Bishop Returning From 
Western Trip. 

Bishop Perry stopped in Salt Lake 
City, Utah, on his way east, after his 
conference with the bishops of the 
Highth Province of the WBpiscopal 
Church in Portland, Oregon, on March 
138. He is accompanied by Mrs. Perry. 
They are expected in Providence on the 
thirtieth. On Sunday, March 31, the 
Bishop will confirm a class at St. Mar- 
tin’s Church, at the eleven o’clock serv- 
ice. 


The Parish at Work Meeting Commun- 
ity Problems. 

The Rev. John Oliver Hart, rector 
of the Roosevelt Church, St. John’s, 
Washington, also known as the Church 
of the Presidents, who was the Lenten 
noon-day preacher at Grace Church, 
Providence, this week, lectured Monday 
afternoon in St. Stephen’s Guild House 
for the Social Service Department of 
the diocese. His subject was, ‘‘The Par- 
— at Work Meeting Community Prob- 
ems.”’ 


As the Rev. Mr. Hart has been in 
Washington only about nine months, 
the experience back of his lecture was 
drawn from his work at St. Paul’s, 
Chattanooga, of which he was rector 
for nine years. There he had only two 
major organizations—one for the men 
and one for the women. Contrary to 
the usual set-up, the men raised the 
money. The women, as was more to 
be expected, did the social work. Of 
the 500 in the parish, 200 were en- 
rolled in study classes to fit themselves 
to meet the problems of the parish and 
the community. There were no more 
cases than the parish, which was amply 
supported, could care for. Funds were 
raised a year in advance, so they could 
gauge exactly the limits of their activi- 
ties. 

It is Mr. Hart’s contention that all 
the social and missionary problems of 
the world can be found within one mile 
of most parish churches. For that rea- 
son he has no difficulty developing an 
interest in missions—that is all a part 
of the every-day life of the parish. 

The next lecture in the series will 
be given by Ralph Barrow, director of 
the Church Home Society, Boston, at 
five o’ciock in the Guild House, Monday 
afternoon, March 25. His theme will 
be, ‘“‘The Church and Wayward Youth 
of Today.”’ 


Bishop Perry Encourages Devoting Good 
Friday Offerings to Work in 
Holy Land. 

As primate of the Episcopal Church, 
Bishop Perry is encouraging the prac- 
tice of churches in his own diocese and 
throughout the United States of devot- 
ing their Good Friday offerings to work 
in the Holy Land. Under the British 
mandate, there is complete freedom for 
Christian schools in that country. This 
situation, Bishop Graham-Brown, the 
Anglican prelate in charge, points out, 
“forms a striking contrast with the in- 
creasing tendency in surrounding coun- 
tries to use education for nationalistic 
ends and to place limitations on other 
than government schools.’’ 

The principal secondary schools, both 
for boys and girls, are Anglican. Some 
of them are forced to refuse pupils for 
lack of snace. There is a demand, espe- 

(Continued on page 22.) 
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APRIL. 


7. Fifth (Passion) Sunday in Lent. 


14. Sunday (Palm) before Easter. 
i5. Monday before Easter. 
16. Tuesday -before Easter. 


17. Wednesday before Easter. 
18. Maundy Thursday. 
19. Good Friday. 
20. Easter Even. 
21. Easter Day. 
22. Monday in Easter Week. 
23. Tuesday in Easter Week. 
28. First Sunday after Easter. 
29. St. Mark. (Monday.) 
* * * 
THE FOURTH SUNDAY IN LENT. 
Grant, we beseech Thee, Almighty God, 
that we, who for our evil deeds do worth- 
ily deserve to be punished, by the com- 
fort of Thy grace may mercifully be re- 


lieved; through our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. Amen. 
= * * 


For the Southern Churchman. 
ON OLIVET. 
Grace French Smith. 
1 stand upon Mount Olivet 
At evening hour and shall never 
The shadows of ancient olive trees, 
Now fading into a moonlight frieze. 


forget 


Somehow I feel that Christ is here, 
Praying for courage to persevere; 
Quite weary after the cares of the day, 
He dropped upon His knee to pray. 


From here He saw the city gem, 

Jerusalem! Jerusalem! 

You kill all prophets and stone all those 

Who dare to approach with ideas that 
oppose! 


“How often FE longed to draw you nigh,” 
On Olivet one hears Him cry, 
“But vou would not, no, you would 
The living waters you forgot.” 


not, 


* > * 


For the Southern Churchman. 
ARMAGEDDONS. 
Ve 
The Battle on the Hill. 
Upton H. Gibbs. 

Graphic as were the scenes in the 
wilderness, those which took place two 
or three years later, leading to the 
“hill called Calvary,’’ are much more 
so. From the triumphal entry into 
Jerusalem to the burial in the rock 
tomb, the events are most striking, and 
have furnished the themes for the great 
masters in painting and sculpture. 

When reading the accounts, we are 
awe-stricken and filled with emotion. 
We are elated as the cavalcade ap- 
proaches the Holy City on Palm Sun- 
day, and the hosannas ring in our ears. 
But what a change on the Friday fol- 
lowing, as instead of hosannas there are 
howls of “crucify Him, crucify Him!” 
our hearts are touched by the farewell 
supper and tender discourses, and the 
agony in the garden. Our indignation 
waxes strong at the betrayal, the ar- 
rest and the farcical trials. We shud- 
der as the cruel lash falls on the back 
of the August Victim, while He is 
mocked and spitefully entreated, 

It is with bated breath, we accom- 
pany the march to Calvary, and see 
Him raised high on a malefactor’s 
cross. 

These scenes have become imperish- 
able and the story of those long six 
hours under a Syrian sky, when He 
hung in agony of body, soul and spirit, 
haves been so impressed on the con- 
sciousness of mankind, that they will 
never be forgotten. 

When death finally came to His re- 
lease, it seemed as though the cause 
of righteousness was utterly lost, and 
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that evil had _ triumphed. But this 
would be a superficial judgment. What 
looked like defeat and the overthrow 
of righteousness, was in reality a de- 
cisive victory for the cause of Truth. 

Long before, the great Greek philoso- 
pher, Plato, declared that the perfectly 
righteous man in order to prove his 
righteousness, would have to suffer per- 
secution and death by crucifixion. Here 
was the fulfillment of that prediction. 
The perfectly righteous One _ estab- 
lished His righteousness by being obed- 
jient unto death, even the death of the 
cross. He saved others but Himself 
He could not save to prove the abso- 
luteness of His obedience. 

The value of this testing and prov- 
ing to us, is that it was done for us 
men and our salvation by one of our 
own race. The Scripture is emphatic 
on this point: ‘‘For as through the one 
man’s disobedience the many were made 
sinners, even so through the obdeience 
of the one shall the many be made 
righteous.’’ Rom. 5:19. How this is 
possible, morally, ethically and philoso- 
phically considered, is the function of 
theology to show. 

Perhaps it can never be made per- 
fectly clear, and perhaps it is not in- 
tended that it should be. Our confi- 
dence in it depends on our faith and 
not on our intellectual grasp. To as- 
sure us that our faith is not in vain, 
it was established and confirmed by 
an event that has the highest testi- 
mony in its support, that of the resur- 
rection. He was put to death on the 
cross, was ‘‘declared to be the Son of 
God with power according to the spirit 
of holiness, by the resurrection from 
the dead.’’ 

* * * 


Marconi’s Impenetrable Untverse. 

The International Congress of Elec- 
tro-Radio-Biology—how modern are 
these names, unknown to Newton—met 
at Venice on September 10 and Sir Gug- 
lielimo Marconi delivered the principlal 
address. A distinguished audience 
heard him, including eight Noble prize 
winners, one of whom was our own 
Arthur Compton of Chicago University. 
What did this distinguished discoverer 
of wireless telegraphy and radio trans- 
mission who is now flooding all our 
homes day and night with his messages 
and turning the whole world into an 
auditorium, have to say to these men? 
He said this: ‘‘The mystery of life is 
certainly the most persistent problem 
ever placed before the thought of man. 
There is no doubt that from the time 
humanity began to think it has ocecu- 
pied itself with the problem of its ori- 
gin and its future, which undoubtedly 
is the problem of life. The inability 
of science to solve it is absolute. This 
would be frightening were it not for 
faith.’”’ He proceeded to draw a pic- 
ture of “the enormous machinery of the 
universe’ and its impenetrable secret. 

As we read such a statement we are 
impressed with several things. First, 
these scientists cannot keep within their 
own field but irresistibly drift into the 
field of religion. They know that whirl- 
ing suns and systems are only so much 
dust in themselves and we want to 
know what they mean especially for our 
human life in its origin and destiny. 
Some of them may scoff at religion, yet 
they cannot keep away from it and 
know that it is the main thing. They 
may. talk science at their meetings and 
not much attention will be paid to them, 
but let one of them mention religion 
and they all sit up and take notice and 
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world begins to tremble with the excite- 
ment of their words. 

Next, they say that science cannot 
solve this main question about life and 
destiny. It is a sealed book more ir- 
revocably closed than the stony lips 
of the Sphinx of Hgypt. They are right 
about this, standing on their level and 
using their instruments of investiga- 
tion. Electrons and cosmic waves take 
us not one hair’s breadth nearer to the 
heart of this mystery. 

What then do they do? They do 
what we all do from humblest peasant 
to protoundest philosopher, fall back 
upon faith. The prospect ‘‘would be 
frightening,’ says this Italian genius, 
“were it not for faith.’”’ So said Hux- 
ley, the scientific agnostic and inventor 
of the word: ‘I have profound faith in 
the rationality of the universe.’ Even 
a superficial look into the universe is 
the most frightful thing we can see. 
Only faith can ‘“‘lighten the burthen 
of this mystery, the heavy and the 
weary weight of all this intolerable 
world.’ Put the Light of the world 
at its center and all its suns and sys- 
tems begin to glow with the glory of 
God and then we know the universe is 
friendly to us.—Presbyterian Banner, 

To Keep Lent. 

Many find the observance of the Len- 
ten season a wearisome and unhelpful 
business and turn away from it in dis- 
gust. Why is this? May it not be that 
they are trying to squeeze themselves 
into someone else’s mould, trying to 
copy the precise disciplinary methods 
prescribed in some handbook or adopted 
by another person? Formal rules have 
their value, and it is often our own 
fault that we find no help in them. 
But beyond and above the rules stands 
the man; and the man is a child of 
God with a unique and personal rela- 
tionship to his Father. For him the 
meaning of Lent lies just in that per- 
sonal relationship with its hidden story 
of shame and failure and forgiveness 
and the new start. Let him do what 
he will in the matter of outward ob- 
servance: the true Lent is kept in the 
heart. Liberty is an essential prin- 
ciple of the Christian life, and Chris- 
tian sonship means that the son can 
move with freedom in his Father’s 
house. But let him remember that he 
is a son, and that there is both a duty 
and privilege of obedience. If obed- 
ience seems a forbidding word, let him 
further remember that the Father calls 
the son to an intimacy of loving fel- 
lowship. He will not have kept Lent 
in vain if at its close he has found out 
more about God’s love for him.—HEHx- 
change. 

* * * 
“IMMANUBL GOD WITH US.” 
By Vincent D. Beery. 


Could we but see the blended portrait of 
the Holy One of God— 


Preternal Wonder of prophecies laid 
bare; 

O’ershadowing Power that gave Him vir- 
gin birth; 


Childhood wise beyond all natural years; 

Commissioned power to heal, to teach, to 
save, 

To bridge the ends of time, and space, and 
life, 

With truths eternal; could we portray 

In lines sublime the depth of Love pro- 
found— 

The agony of death—the Cross—the shat- 
tered tomb : 

That rent the veil of death’s despair and 


brought 

To souls of men the light of life and im- 
mortality— ~ 

Then would we see aflame with heaven’s 
glow, : = 


The face of God—His name, “Immanuel — 
i 


God with us”—yesterday, and now! 
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For the Southern Churchman, 
MY PLAYHOUSE, 
Magda Brandon. 
My beautiful playhouse— 
The big out-of-doors; 
Has lovely green carpets 
Of grass on its floors. 


It’s lit by a window: 
The bright smiling sun; 
And lamps of rare beauty 
When glad day is done. 


Its trees, lovely pictures; 
Its brooks, too, that run; 
Its flowers are treasures 
That charm everyone. 


Outdoors is my playhouse; 
God made it for me; 
His love for me shines there 
In all that I see. 
* * * 
Marie is a Magnet. 

Marie Mills tapped on the kitchen 
door, and then, with the freedom of an 
ever-welcome guest, breezed gaily in 
where I was busy baking apple pies. 

“What do you suppose has happened? 
What do you suppose has happened?’’ 
she exclaimed breathlessly. 

Naturally I could not guess, but, 
judging from her glowing face, sur- 
mised that it must be something ex- 
tremely pleasant. 

“Why, the loveliest thing in the 
world.” Her blue eyes sparkled. ‘‘Here, 
cat, give me that chair,’’ and she picked 
the fat Maltese from his favorite calico- 
cushioned rocker and took his place. 

“Why, the Gastons are going to Sil- 
veredge Lake on Saturday,’ she ex- 
plained, stroking the fur of the offended 
Maltese, ‘‘and they’re doing it to en- 
tertain that niece from Boston who has 
come to visit them. So I’m invited to 
go along! We’ll start about eight, and 
have that simply glorious drive to the 
mountains. There’ll be canoeing, and 
swimming, and no end of a simply gor- 
geous good time, and a dinner at that 
marvelous inn!”’ 

She paused to catch her breath and 
let me meditate on the marvels as I 
rolled pie-crust. 

Then she continued. “And what 
else? My Cousin Etta sent me the nif- 
tiest green sport suit with a silk blouse 
and beret to match. It’s almost right, 
just a bit too long, for Etta is taller 
than I, and I can fix it easily. You’d 
never dream it had been worn, for Etta 
is so careful about her clothes.’”’ Ma- 
rie was running out of descriptives as 
she rose and restored the cat to his 
cushion. 

“T can’t stay, for I must run back and 
get busy on that sport suit, and I’ll 
show it to you when it is done.”’ 

She paused, door-knob in _ hand. 
“Doesn’t it seem as if I were always 
having the loveliest things come my 
way all the time? I think I have bless- 
ings enough for half a dozen girls in- 
stead of just me, I truly do!” 

And that’s Marie Mills. “Good 
things come her way?”’ Why, of course 
they do, for a joyous, thankful heart 
attracts them like a magnet, with a pull 
as strong as gravitation itself. 

Marie gets pleasure out of no end 
of little things which many people 
would hardly notice, let alone be thank- 
ful for. It may be a red rose which 
has unexpectedly bloomed on her. favor- 


ite bush, or some especially lovely ra-. 


dio program, a gorgeous sunset, a walk 
in the woods. She is always finding 
things to be grateful for and happy 
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CHILDREN 


about, and by looking for and expect- 
ing and appreciating blessings she draws 
them to her by the magnet of a grate- 


ful spirit. And so can you. Just try 
it and see.—Girls’ World. 
* * * 


A Cat and Bird Friendship. 

One chilly day in May last year Miss 
Kate, returning home from work, found 
two little boys with a young robin which 
was barely feathered. The nest which 
had sheltered it had been blown down. 
Miss Kate bought the little shivering 
bird for a dime and carried it home. 
There were already two pets in the 
home—‘‘June,” a sedate old mother cat, 
and ‘“‘Bud,” a prancing young fellow. 
The little bird was given a supper of 
bread and milk and put to bed in a 
warm box. Within a few days the tiny 
feathered bit was hopping about the 
floor and the two furred creatures, with 
full stomachs which called for no food, 
observed its antics with round-eyed pla- 
cidity. 

“Come, Robbie, Robbie!’’ the new 
friends would call, and “Chirp, Chirp!’’ 
here would come robin hopping along. 
At night he slept in a corner of the 
woodshed and in the morning hopped 
joyously in to share preakfast with the 
family. He perched on the edge of a 
dish of cereal and _ raspberries and 
helped himself daintily. He flew to the 
shoulders of members of the family 
and chirped loudly. But Robbie seemed 
to prefer the society of cats to any hu- 
man companionship. He seemed to 
know that old June, being a mother cat, 
could be cajoled into adopting almost 
any young animal thing. He would sit 
on her back by the hour and peck cu- 
riously at her ears. June would only 
flick an ear or turn her head. 

Water would be poured into the cats’ 
-~basin. One pussy would stroll down 
for a drink, followed hopefully by Rob- 
bie, hopping fast, who would reach the 
basin at the same time the cats did and 
decide immediately to take a bath, spat- 
tering water joyously right and left. 
The cats did not like this very well, 
for Robbie would necessarily spatter 
much water and everybody knows that 
a cat has little use for water externally 
applied. Worse yet, when Robbie had 
completed his ablutions he would seek 
a vantage point where he could dry 
his feathers. Where could he find a 
better place than old June’s back, with 
his tiny claws firmly imbedded in her 
fur? Once nicely dried, Robbie would 
continue to sit there and chirp. June 
might arise slowly, stretch her feline 
length and pad softly across the room 
to a spot of sunshine, and he would 
merely ride along. But he never tried 
to ride on Bud’s back. Neighbors used 
to come in to see the performance. 
When any one played the piano, the 
robin would hop up and down the key- 
board, singing loudly, nimbly avoiding 
the player’s fingers. 

The attachment between Robbie and 
the cats grew. The bird was seldom 
out of their sight. He might fly to a 
tree and ‘sing for a few minutes, but 
he was sure to return to the lawn seat 
where June lay basking in the sun and 
hop upon her back. If the cats were 
given some dainty Robbie had never 
seen before, he was apt to hop down 
and inspect the food critically, but if he 
decided against it, he resumed his perch 
without more ado, 

As summer neared its end June, who 
was eight or nine years old, fell ill. 
She no longer approached her dish with 
a hearty appetite, but sat instead with 
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closed eyes and had to be coaxed to 
drink her milk. Robbie never deserted 
her. One day she died, and was in- 
terred under the snapdragons and pe- 
tunias in the garden. Robbie hopped 
disconsolately about. He missed old 
June, that was evident. He hopped 
from one room to another and then 
across the porch into the flower garden, 
looking—looking. He made no attempt 
to sit on Bud’s back, as he had sat on 
June’s, although he followed the cat 
about. 

One day, late in the fall, Robbie, who 
had taken to sleeping in a tree near the 
house, failed to come at the customary 
eall. His friends inquired about the 
neighborhood for him. No one had seen 
him. Perhaps he joined a flock of his 


brothers, southward bound.—Grace 
Franklin, in Our Dumb Animals. 

* % * 

MY DOG. 


My little dog is fluffy brown, 
He curls from tail to ear; 
And just exactly what he is 
It doesn’t quite appear. 
His tastes are quite well bred. He is 
A danger to the rats; 
He likes the best place at the fire; 
He has no use for cats. 


He wishes dogs could have a vote 

(And thinks the day may come), 
He’d vote for ‘bones and romps and walks, 

And master’s love—and home. 

* * * 
The Magic Shawl. 

Aiene, frocked and furred, stood within 
a high iron gate, in a shaft of winter 
sunshine, and looked disconsolately into 
the street. Flaxen curls hung in a clus- 
ter about her shoulders, and her somber 
eyes were big and dreamy. 

As she stood thus she suddenly drew 
back with an exclamation of surprise. 


Another little girl stood outside the 
gate. 

“How did you get there?’ asked 
Alene, 


The stranger laughed, and there was 
a quaint ring of music in her voice. 

“May I come in?” she asked. 

Alene slowly opened the gate. The 
lustrous beauty of the stranger’s brown 
eyes and hair and ruddy cheeks had 
not escaped her, nor the threadbare 
coat she wore, but she was particularly 
fascinating with a shawl which hung 
lightly on the little girl’s arm. It looked 
soft and ancient, yet rich with magic 
hues of embroidered bluebirds in a for- 
est-like setting of red and gold. 

“Oh, what a lovely place!’”’ 

The visitor skipped across the yard 
like a flitting butterfly, peeping here and 
peeping there, and looking, looking 
everyhere. She paused beside a bird 
bath, and finding no water in it, went 
on and in and out among the shrub- 
bery until she disappeared. When Alene 
found her, she was sitting on a wheel- 
barrow handle, talking to the gardener. 
She arose and quickly ran forward. 

“You look unhappy,” she said, touch- 
ing Alene’s arm. 

Alene’s pale face flushed. 

“Well—’”’ She paused. 
shane 
“Haven’t you lots and lots of things 
to play with?” 

“Yes, but I’m tired of them all.” 

The visitor looked long into Alene’s 
eyes. 

“Listen,’ 
for you. 


“Maybe I 


’ 


she said. “I have a seeret 
Come.”’ 

She flung the magic shawl about 
them, and in a twinkling they were 
in the midst of a large park where chil- 
dren played. One little girl had wan- 
dered off and lost her doll and was now 
weeping as if her heart would break, 

“Don’t ery,’’ said Alene’s compan- 


ion. ‘ We’ll find it for you.” 

Beneath a low-hanging shrub she res- 
cued the doll from a puppy and brought 
it to the weeping child, torn and be- 
draggled, yet nevertheless so precious 
that joy now showed through sparkling 
tears as the child clasped it into her 
arms. 

The magic shawl was about them 
again, and ir a twinkling they were 
upon the crowded sidewalk of a busy 
street. A ragged little boy stood beside 
his poor, frail mother, looking hun- 
grily at a pile of buns in a baker’s win- 
dow. 


“Wait, little friend,’ said Alene’s 
companion, peeping into his troubled 
face. 


She went into the baker’s shop and 
purchased a large bag of buns and 
brought them all to the hungry little 
boy. Alene never forgot the look of 
surprise and joy and gratitude she saw 
in his eyes. 

The magic shawl was about them 
again. In a twinkling they were between 
two rows of tenement houses along a 
narrow street, where children romped 
like cats among the push-carts, and the 
sound of crying babies filled the air. 
A bent old woman with a heavy bun- 


dle was struggling toward an open 
doorway. 

“Let us help you,’’ cried Alene’s com- 
panion, 


The old woman sat down her bundle, 
looked queerly at the girls, muttered 
foreign words, and pointed bony finger 
up a dark stairway. The girls lifted 
the bundle and lugged it slowly up the 
-stairs. The bent old woman followed. 
At the top she muttered more foreign 
words and laid her hands on their 
heads. 

The magic shawl was about them 
again, and in a twinkling they were 
once more beneath the spreading trees 
in Alene’s yard. Bright color glowed 
mow in Alene’s cheeks, and a new light 
was in her eyes. She looked in speech- 
less wonder at the girl with the magic 
shawl. 

“Come,’”’ spoke the little stranger, 
skipping to the bird bath. “Look! 
There is no water for the birds.” 

“Ves, yes!’’ cried Alene. ‘‘Wait!”’ 

She ran into the house, and presently 
reappeared with a silver pitcher full 
of water, which she poured into the 
shallow basin. Then they ran away, 
and when they looked back, a goldfinch 
was at the water’s edge quenching its 
thirst. 

“See yonder!’’ exclaimed the visitor, 
now pointing through the trees. “The 
poor gardener goes home to his crip- 
pled boy who has to sit all day in a 
chair. Couldn’t we send him some- 
thing ?’’ 

Alene thought a moment. 

“T know,’’ she cried, clapping her 
hands. ‘“‘My roses Aunt Jane brought 
me! Wait!” 

Again she-ran into the house, and 
again she reappeared, this time with a 
glorious bunch of fresh pink roses. 
Through the~ shrubs they sped and 
caught the gardener as he was pasing 
through a high side gate. 

“Here, Jerry!’’ gasped Alene, all but 
breathless. ‘‘Take these to your little 
boy.”’ 

The gardener stared in amazement. 
Then he took the flowers. There was 
a break in his voice when hs spoke. 

“Thank you, Miss—Miss Alene.”’ 

Alene stood a few moments looking 
thoughtfully at the gate that closed be- 
hind him. Then she turned to her 
guest, who observed her, quaintly smil- 
ing. 

“T must go now,” she said. 

“Don’t,” pleaded Alene. 
your secret! Tell me.” 

“My secret?’ The stranger’s bright 
eyes twinkled. ‘‘Why, child, you know 
it now!”’ 


“Oh! And 
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The magic shawl flashed and she was 
gone, 

Alene stood speechless, her eyes big 
with wonder. She ran quickly toward 
the house. Her heart beat fast with 
sudden joy. For she really had learned 
the stranger’s secret. And the stran- 
ger’s name was Kindness.—Southwest- 
ern Episcopalian. 


s * * 


For the Southern Churchman. 
THOSE RECTORY CHILDREN, 
Chapter XIII. 

M3 eogeGs 


Two hours later Kent lay white and 
weak in Claire’s bed, the broken arm 
safely set and bandaged, and Dr. Car- 
rington stood by the bed, talking with 
David and Winnie. Umcle Danger had 
taken a second trip with Philip, this 
time to the station, with a hasty note 
to Mother, which was too late to go by 
the post-office. They must tell Mother 
and Father of Kent’s accident, the chil- 
dren decided, but they made as light 
of it as they could, for both knew that 
it might reach Mother when Claire 
would be past needing her. 

Mrs. Innis had, as she promised, sat 
by Kent until the Doctor came. The 
little fellow scarcely noticed her. He 
had his well hand tight in David’s, who 
sat on the edge of the bed. Winnie 
moved silently about, trying to think 
what the Doctor might need, and to 
have it, ready. But when Doctor Car- 
ringtons face, kindly and concerned, ap- 
peared in the doorway, Mrs. Innis slid 
out of her chair in a faint. 

“Here, here, what’s this? Two pa- 
tients? Well, never mind, Winnie, I 
brought .young Graham—here he is, 
Tom—Dr. Graham, I should say. Put 
her head low, Winnie. Here she comes! 
No hurry, Mrs. Innis, just lie there till 


you feel like getting up. Then off to 
your room and your own bed. Look 
after her, Tom.’ He stepped around 


Mrs. Innis and leaned over Kent, “Ah, 
little fellow, you have given me a case.”’ 

In the queer dream that was only 
just not a nightmare, Winnie stood by 
young Dr. Graham, who in a few min- 
utes picked Mrs. Innis up in his strong 
arms, unheeding her protests. 

“Lead the way, little sister,’ he said 
cheerfully, and when Mrs. Innis was 
on her own bed, and Winnie had made 
her comfortable, the young Doctor 
ealled her to the door. 

“T think Dr. Carrington’s going to 
give the little boy just a whiff of ether 
—that’s why I’m here. Now don’t you 
worry—I see you’re not the fainting 
sort. Look after Mrs. Innis, and—let 
me see, what do little girls do? You 
should be playing dolls. Don’t you 
worry, anyhow, little sister.’’ 

But it seemed a long time to Win- 
nie and David before Dr. Carrington 
opened the door. Mrs. Innis, content 
with a headache tablet and her hot- 
water bottle, had fallen asleep. Night 
came on, but Uncle Danger and Philip 
had not returned. 

“T heard the train blow,’’ David said. 
“They will wait and come ’round by 
the post-office. Mr. Jenks always finds 
our letter first for us. He says, ‘Good 
news of the little miss, J hope,’ regu- 
larly, every time.” 


“Oh, if we can get the least better 
news of Claire, we won’t mind this 
about Kent so much!’’ Winnie’s 


thoughts flew from the room where the 
doctors worked with Kent to that far- 
away hospital room. How was it there? 
How could she wait to know? 

“Winnie, I think we’d have had a 
telegram if—if—I mean, not to have 
it is a good sign.’ 

“David, can you pray? It all gets 
so mixed up in my mind—seems as if 
it ought to help more—’”’ 
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“T don’t pray, exactly—I just know 
God’s there.’’ 

“Just like when Father’s home its 
nice to know he’s in the study, even 
when we’re not seeing him?’’ 

“Yes, like that—oh, Doctor Carring- 
ton!” A shaft of light from Mother’s 
room showed them the old doctor smil- 
ing at them. 

“Come in—come right in. He'll be 
sleepy for awhile, but he’s a soldier, 
this boy is. I’ll be along in the morn- 
ing, David, and sooner if you call me.” 

“Kent, darling!’’ said Winnie, kneel- 
ing against the bed with her weary 
head on his pillow. 

“This little sister here could stand 
a bit of nursing herself,’’ the younger 
doctor said. “Is that tower of strength 
I carried out of here supposed to be 
taking care of you children?” 

“We've managed all right—Father 
thought he’d be home by today, but 
Claire has pneumonia.’’ 

“Pneumonia!’’ cried Dr. Carrington, 
shocked out of his usual careful tone. 

“Is it so bad, Doctor?’”’ David asked, 
his voice trembling. 

“My dear old fellow,’ said Dr. Car- 
rington, buttoning his overcoat, and 
his Own voice was husky, “it’s not so 
good, and that’s a fact. And another 
fact is you and Winnie have too much 
on your hands, and Mrs. Innis just an- 
other care. Something’s got to be 
done——”’ he stopped, frowning. 

“T hear the wheels, David,’ said Win- 
nie, too tired to move. 

“That will be news of Claixe—’’ Da- 
vid was already running down the steps. 
Then those in the room above heard a 
shout, “O Aunt Mollie! O Winnie, Aunt 
Mollie’s come!”’ 

“Thank God for that!’’ said Dr. Car- 
rington. 

Kent had stirred, and was fretting 
and moaning. Winnie could not leave 
him, but her eyes were shining. 
seemed to her that a real physical load 
fell from her with the thought that 
Aunt Mollie was truly here. 

A moment,'and she was in the room, 
another and she had “sathered Winnie 
into her arms. 

“My blessed baby, what she trying 
to do, turn into a combination of Mother 
and a trained nurse? And here’s my 
Kent with an arm like a bolster—well, 
it’s quite time I got over my grippe 
foolishness and took charge here.” 

“T never was gladder to see a body 
in my life, Miss Mollie!”’ said the old 
Doctor heartily. Dr. Graham picked 
up his bag with a grin. y 

“Patient number one should be lit- 
tle sister,” he said. 

It seemed almost magical, how things 
fell into order under Aunt Mollie’s 
handling. 

“TJ had something to eat on the train,” 
she said briskly, when the doctors were 
gone. “I don’t need a thing. Have 
you children had your supper? No? 
What about dinner?” 

“You see, Kent broke his arm just 
as we got to the house, coming from 
school,’’ David explained. 

“Aunt Cindy did remind us later,’’ 
added Winnie, ‘‘but we just weren’t hun- 
ery.” 

“Dear life! Well, off with you. 
Claire’s not worse, Winnie, I opened 
the letter. That’s the very best we 
can hope—now run down and have a 
big supper, chicks. 

“T thinked of the ladder-bwidge,”’ 
said. Philip, who had been following 
Aunt Mollie about, holding a little fold 
of her dress and murmuring to her. 

“Well, that’s about your share! Give 
Aunt Mollie one more big hug. 
Kent, Aunt Mollie’s right here.’’ 

Supper was joyous. 


Cindy was in a state of mingled ¢ c— 


Lt? 


What say, Philip?” | 


Yes, 


David and Win- 
nie found themselves hungry, Aunt 


= 
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citement and relief, and Philip seemed 
to think his happy thought of the lad- 
der-bridge had been the direct cause 
of Aunt Mollie’s coming. ; 

“Ain’t you glad I thinked ’bout dat?” 
he asked. 

“Just so you don’t make a habit of 
such thoughts!”’ David answered. 

“T’ll take Mrs. Innis her supper on a 
tray, Aunt Cindy,’ Winnie said, as Aunt 
Cindy brought in the hot mufiins. 

“All right, Miss Winnie, but I tells 
you right now I ain’ gwine fix no tray 
till you done finish all you wants. It’ll 
be ‘bring me dis an’ fotch me dat,’ and’ 
‘I allus been delicate sence infancy’—’’ 
Cindy rolled her eyes. ‘‘An’ I is, I 
hopes, done hear de las’ in dis endurin’ 
worl’ of dem sody crackers!” 

Eo a * 
For the Southern Churchman. 
BUTTERELIES. 
Minnie Roberts Dreesen. 
Butterflies so blithe and gay, 

Let me fly with you away. 

Nothing does your swift wings stay— 

Life for you is just one day. 


Butterflies go flitting ody, 
Never time to weep or sigh. 
Dull hours I could hurry by— 

If I were a butterfly. 

The Birthday Party That Moved. 

Bonnie Jean and Hlsie were talking 
about birthday parties. This was the 
first year that they had known each 
other, because Hlsie had just moved 
during the winter from another town 
into an apartment in the next block. 
She often came over to play in Bon- 
nie Jean’s big yard that was so pleas- 
ant both in snowtime and in spring- 
time. Now the yard was all covered 
with the greenest grass, and even Bon- 
nie Jean’s little brother Tommy could 
tumble around on it. He was just learn- 
ing to walk, and it was funny to see 
how proud he was of it. 

Bonnie Jean said: ‘“‘My birthday 
comes in August when it’s sure to be 
hot. And we always have a picnic at 
the lake or in the country where there 
is a creek so that I can go wading. I'd 
rather do that than most anytihng.”’ 

“Mine comes on the fourteenth of 
April,’’ said Hlsie. ‘‘School isn’t out 
yet, so we can’t have a real picnic even 
if it is warm enough. And it seems as 
if it almost always rains on my birth- 
day. So we have to have a party in the 
house. Mother says I may have one 
this year, and you’re the very first per- 
son invited, Bonnie Jean. Don’t forget 
to come at half-past three on Thurs- 
day. I’m going to have:only six chil- 
dren because we haven’t much room 
to play games in our apartment. But 
mother is going to make me a birthday 
cake with rabbits, because it isn’t so 
very long until it is Easter. So I think 
it will be a nice party, though my 
Auntie Isabel can’t come this year. She 
always used to help us think of nice 
games to play.’’ 

“O I know it will!’’ Bonnie Jean said. 
“And I’ll ask mother if I can wear 
my pink best dress to school, so Ill 
be all ready to go right to your house 
that afternoon. I can hardly wait for 
Thursday.’’ 

But pretty soon Thursday had come. 
And Bonnie Jean went happily off to 
school in the afternoon dressed in her 
pink dress all ready for Elsie’s party. 
But when she came out of the school- 
house at half-past three there was 
mother waiting for her with little 
Tommy. 

“T am so sorry, dear,’’ mother said, 
‘put I’ll have to ask you to take care 
of Tommy for an hour or more. Father 
has just telephoned that I must come 
down to sign a paper, and I can’t take 
Tommy, and I haven’t been able to find 
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anyone to take care of him. I'll hurry 
back as fast as I can, so that you can 
go to part of the party. But now 
you’d better put on your play dress so 
that you can keep Tommy out on the 
lawn. He needs to be outdoors in the 
sunshine.”’ 

So Bonnie Jean took Tommy home. 
And she felt so badly about the party 
that she was missing that she couldn’t 
even laugh at him when he was so 
proud of being able to walk on his fat 
little legs. But when he begged, ‘‘Play 
ball, play ball,’’ after she had put on 
her blue gingham she hunted the big 
red rubber ball. a 

“We'll try to have a party ourselves, 
Tommy,’ she said. ‘‘Mother has left 
us some animal crackers and two cups 
of milk. We’ll play it’s ice cream and 
birthday cake with candles.” 

So they started to play ball out on 
the grass, and they were really having 
a pretty good time. That was how it 
happened that they didn’t see six little 
girls come tip-toeing around the cor- 
ner and onto their own grass. They 
had a big box with them. And back 
of them came somebody’s mother with 
a basket. 

“O Hisie,’’ Bonnie Jean called when 
she did see them, ‘‘aren’t you having 
your party?”’ 

And Elsie laughed and said: 
are moving our party outdoors, 
we're going 
Then you and Tommie can be at it. 
And besides the game that Aunt Isa- 
bel sent in this box for us to play is a 
game that has to be played on the 
grass. Look here! There are dozen 
of lovely colored Easter eggs to roll 
on the lawn with these little sticks. 
Aunt Isabel wrote that that was what 
the children in Washington always do 
on Easter Saturday on the grass at 
the White House, where the President 
lives. She said she wished all Ameri- 
can children could do it, but some- 
times it is too cold and wet on Haster 
Saturday to roll eggs outdoors. So she 
thought I had better use the game for 
my birthday party if you’d lend me 
your lawn.” 

Pretty soon every one was rolling the 
lovely eggs, trying to see who could 
get them to the goal at the lilac bushes 
first without cracking them a bit. 

“T think it’s as much fun as wad- 
ing,’ Bonnie Jean said. “And look 
how Tommy can do it too, even if he’s 
only a little past one year old.” 

Elsie’s mother had brought the birth- 
day cake in the basket, and pretty soon 
she came with the ice cream and the 
rabbit cookies. So they had the whole 
party at Bonnie Jean’s, and mother did 
not get home until it was almost over. 

“T never heard of anything so nice 
as a party that moved itself,’ ’she said. 

When Bonnie Jean went to bed 
mother thanked her for taking care of 
Tommy. “I was so glad that my little 
daughter would help me even when it 
looked like she was going to miss a 
fine birthday party,’’ she said. 

But Bonnie Jean just hugged mother 
hard. And she said: ‘‘Birthday parties 
are lovely, especially when they have 
egg-rolling games. But mothers and 
little brothers are nicer still. And I 
forgot I didn’t have on my pink dress 
for the party.—Christian Advocate, 
(Nashville). , 


Av * * 
Alton’s Dime. 


“T found a dime! I found a dime!” 
cried Alton, running into the house to 
show the bright coin to his mother. 
“Mamma, may I spend it right away 
for candy?”’ 

“Ts it your dime, dear?” asked Mrs. 
Kile. 

“Why, yes, 


“We 
and 


Mamma. ~All the boys 


to have it in your yard. 
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say finding is keeping,” said the little 
boy, in surprise. 

“Maybe someone will come to claim 
it. Where did you find it?” 

“Out in front of the house on the 
walk. It’s only a little bit of money, 
so no one will ever want it. Once papa 
lost a wnole quarter on his way to the 
train, and he just said, ‘Never mind,’ 
when Mr. Carson wanted to go back 
with him to look for it.” 

“Put the dime on the table until af- 
ter a while, Alton,’ said Mrs. Kile. ‘‘I 
am very busy just now. Did you ask 


anyone who passed about losing 
money ?’’ 

“No. I brought it right into the 
house. I wish I could spend it now, 
mamma. Anything on our walk belongs 


to us, doesn’t it?” 

But his mother had gone into the 
kitchen and he had to put the dime on 
the table. He thought of the candy he 
could get with that much money, and 
then some marbles at the store, still 
he could not decide just what he wanted 
to do. In the midst of trying to make 
up his mind he saw Ben Adler going 
past looking carefully at the ground 
as he walked, and the little boy in the 
house turned his head away quickly. 

“Ben Adler is the meanest boy in 
town,’’ he said to himself. ‘It just 
serves him right if he lost the dime.’ 
Alton did not go out in the yard until 
he was sure Ben had gone past, but 
when he did he found Tom Parks wait- 
ing for him with a pretty little white 
rabbit in his arms. 

“See here, Alton, what I found,’ he 
cried. “It was over in our pasture nib- 
bling clover and I picked it right up. 
\Won’t it make a fine pet?” 

“It’s Nellie Reed’s Bunny’’ 
Alton, looking it over carefully. 
wonder how it got out?” 

“It’s mine!” said Ted. ‘Findings 
keeping, isn’t it? I’m going to build 
a nice pen for it right away.’’ 

“It’s mean and wicked to keep things 
that don’t belong to you,” began Alton, 
and then his face turned very red. 
Ben Adler was coming along the walk 
again looking carefully at the ground, 
and Alton ran quickly into the house 
for the dime. 

“What are you looking for, Ben?’’ he 
asked. 

“Lost a dime,”’ said the big boy, with- 
out looking up. “It slipped out of a 
hole in my pocket.’’ 

“Here it is!’’ cried Alton, forgetting 
all about candy and marbles. ‘‘I found 
it a little while ago.” 

“T guess I’ll take the rabbt back to 
Nellie,” said Ted. “I think your way 
is best.” 

Nellie was so glad to get her Bunny 
back that she hugged and petted it and 
finally sat down and cried for joy. 

Ted, too, was very happy; far hap- 
pier than he would have been if he had 
kept it.—Exchange. 
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HOW TO HELP. 


Said Peter Paul Augustus, 
“When I am grown a man 
Tll help my dearest mother 
The very best I can; 
Tll wait upon her kindly; 
She’ll lean upon my arm; 
I’ll lead her very gently, 
And keep her safe from harm. 


“But when I come to think of it, 

The time will be so long.” 

Said Peter Paul Augustus, 
“Before I’m tall and strong, 

I think it would be wiser 
To be her pride and joy 

By helping her my very best 
While I’m a little boy.” 
—The Brown Memorial Monthly. 
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Classified Advertisments and Notices 


Al notices ana aavertisements, excepting positions wanted, will be inserted in 


this department at a rate of 20 cents per agate line each insertion. 


Special raes 


to contracts of any length. A rate of 15 cents per line is made to persons seeking po- 


sitions. 


vertisement accepted for less than 50 cents. 
Be acerehia department must be received not later than Tuesday of the week in 


which it is intended that the first insertion shall appear. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


CHURCH VESTMENTS. 

Cathedral Studio, Church embroideries, 
Altar and Pulpit Hangings. Stoles from 
$6.50. Burse ¢nd veil from $10. Surplice 
from $8. Send for complete line of pure 
Irish linens by the yard. Silks, fringes 
and gold thread. Embroidered emblems 
ready to appy. Altar Guild Handbook, 


en L, V. MACKRILLE 
11 W. Kirke St., Chevy Chase, 
Washington, D. C. 
Telephone Wisconsin 2752. 


RAZOR SHARPENER. 

SHARPENS 4NY STRAIGHT RAZOR, 
er safety razor. Guaranteed by manu- 
facturers, and I guarantee it to please 
you. 50 cents per cake, ¢°t 38 cakes for 
$1.00. I take subscriptions tor all maga- 
gines published at publishers rates, or 
less. Sold by a wheel chair invalid. Ed- 
ward P. Broxton, R. F. D., Blythe, Ga. 


FOUNTAIN PENS. 

A FOUNTAIN PEN AT A 1933 VALUE, 
with the Spencerian quality and smooth 
writing ease famous for seventy-five 
years. Guaranteed. Points fine and me- 
aium. Colors, gloss black, green and gold, 
Burgundy, blue and black, grey pearl. 
Price $2.00. Sold by a shut-in wheel chair 
invalid. Edward P. Broxton, R. F. D. 
Blythe, Ga. 
See 

SE OF THE NAZARENE; SAINT 
AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA; offers rest and 
quiet in comfortable and pleasant sur- 
roundings. Invalids requiring nursing 
eannot be received, nor these with mental 
difficulties. Apply to Sister-in-Charge. 


MONEY IN OLD LETTERS.—Search 
your old trunks and send all old ene elaees 
used before 1880. Highest prices pa d. 
George Hakes, Belvidere, llinois. 


SITUATION WANTED. 


a 


é 

CAPABLE WHITE WOMAN, HOSPITAL 
Institution, Tearoom, Caffeteria experi- 
ence, desires position. Can supervise, 
buy or train help, or cook if necessary. 
Address P. O. Box 225, Hampton, Va. 

Se eee ee 

MIDDLEAGED WOMAN WOULD LIKE 
position as companion-housekeeper to 
lady living alone or business woman. 
Could render intelligent assistance in 
any household for moderate salary. Ref- 
erences. Address “A,” care of Southern 
Churchman. 


A SOUTHERN GENTLEWOMAN WOULD 
like a position of housekeper, compan- 
ion, or any position of trust in private 
home, institution or school. Address 
Mrs. V. C. Tompkins, Box 1221, Raleigh, 
ING C. 


DEATHS 


IN MEMORY 


RESOLUTIONS 
of 
EDMUND PENDLETON. 


Whereas our F’ather in Heaven did call 
the soul of EDMUND PENDLETON to the 
rest and peace of Paradise on Saturday, 
the sixteenth day of February, A. D. 1935; 

Be it resolved that we, the rector and 
westry of St. John’s Church, Wytheville, 
do hereby express our profound regret and 
sorrow in the loss of our friend and 
brother, who for over fifty years has been 
a faithful member of this body. 

We record this as representatives of our 
entire congregation, being mindful of his 
generosity and charity, his candor and 
wise counsel, and his unfailing devotion 


to the well-being, the missionary work 
and the services of the church. 

Moreover, we instruct our clerk to send 
a copy of these resolutions to the family 
of Mr. Pendleton, and to have them printed 
in our local papers, our diocesan paper and 
the Southern Churchman, and also, to 
spread them on our minutes, 
“For all the saints, who from their labours 

rest, 


Who Thee by faith before the world con- 


fessed, 
Thy Name, O Jesus, be for ever blessed. 
Allelulia.” 
Signed, 
DEVALL L. GWATHMEY, 


Rector. 
THOS. F. WALKER, Clerk. 


CHURCH INTELLIGENCE. 
(Continued from page 17.) 
cially among Moslems, for education 
that is Christian in standard and qual- 
ity. Canon Charles T. Bridgeman, an 
Episcopal priest, who spoke last fall 
before a diocesan conference of clergy 
at Newport, and is connected with St. 
George’s Cathedral, Jerusalem, and is 
also professor of Practical Theology in 
St. James’ Armenian Seminary. Through 
him the Episcopal Church of the United 
States shares directly in the common 

Anglican enterprise. 


Bishop Bennett Explains ‘‘Sharings”’ in 
Mite-Box Offerings. 

The Church School Lenten Mite-box 
Offering was the subject of a recent 
letter from Bishop Bennett, read at the 
beginning of the lesson-period in the 
Church School of every Episcopal par- 
ish in the diocese. He explained what 
their ‘“‘sharings’’ meant to the missiona- 
ries, and asked them to figure out, when 
they went home, what a penny a week 
more from each of the 9,526 pupils in 
the diocese would do for the Lenten 
Offering, which last year amounted to 
$8,069.45. He is sending out another 
letter to be read on the Fourth, or 
middle Sunday, in Lent, March 31. It 
deals chiefly with the Presentation 
Service to be held at the Cathedral of 
St. John, May 4. The Church School 
having the largest per cent of its mem- 
bers present, he announced, would be 
awarded the Bishop’s Citation for 1935. 

F. W. Jones. 
ff Suse T ees 


MICHIGAN 
Rev. Herman Page, D. D., 
———_—_o—___—_—_——— 


Worship Through Music. 

In an unique experiment in worship 
through music, St. John’s Church, De- 
troit, is introducing a new Lenten de- 
votion in a series of ‘‘Six Adventures 
in Creative Listening” on the Tuesday 
noons in Lent. 

At each of these services, the theme 
for the day is set by an initial solo, the 
remainder of the service consisting en- 
tirely of organ music drawn from the 
great composers of all ages. There is 
no sermon or. address during the sery- 
ice. Those attending receive programs 
with a few verses of Scripture, suggest- 
ing the theme for the day, and a note 
on the technique of relaxation in order 
that the listeners may participate emo- 
tionally and intellectually in the pro- 
gram. 

Hach day the theme of the service is 
some attribute of God—majesty, immi- 
nence, love, etc. The music, through 
which this theme is suggested, has been 
chosen after considerable study by John 
L, Edwards, organist of the church, who 
is in charge of the service. The plan, 
replacing the daily noon Lenten devo- 
tions at St. John’s, was worked out by 
the rector, the Rev. Irwin C. Johnson, 
who feels that the spoken word has 
been over-emphasized in Lenten devo- 
tions. It follows the theory of Dr. Al- 
bert A. Stanley, for many years profes- 
sor of music at the University of Michi- 
gan, who maintained that all great mu- 


Rt. Bishop 
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sic represents definite pictures and hu- 
man attributes in the mind of the com- 
poser, and that these can be transmit- 
ted to the listeners if the environment 
in which they are produced and the 
minds of the listeners can be properly 
prepared. 

The services are attracting keen in- 
terest and attention. Whereas a small 
group attended the former noon-day 
services, nearly two hundred people are 
coming each Tuesday noon to hear the 
organ music. No other noon-day serv- 
ices are held in St. John’s; a Monday 
study class for women, Holy Commun- 
ion Thursday mornings and Lenten Fel- 
lowship dinners with special speakers, 
complete the Lenten program. 


B Personal Notes | 


Award to Dr. Easton. 

The Rev. Dr. Burton’ Scott Easton, 
protessor of New Testament at the Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary, will receive 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Di- 
vinity from the University of Glasgow, 
Scotland, at exercises at the University 


, on June 19. 


Dr. Easton has been notified of the 
award by the Clerk of the University 
Senate, and by Sir Robert Rait, vice- 
chancellor and principal of the univer- 
sity. He and Mrs. Easton will sail for 
Scotland early in June. 

Dr. Easton is Reinicke lecturer at 
the virginia Theological Seminary, Alex- 
andria, this week. The title for the 
lecture series is ‘‘The Book of Acts.’’ 


Appointment of Seminary Student. 

Richard Kent Nale of the graduating 
class of the General Theological Semi- 
nary, has been named by the Rt. Rey. 
Robert H. Mize, Bishop of the Mission- 
ary District of Salina, to become asso- 
ciate missioner at Hays, Kansas, suc- 
ceeding the Rev. George C. Wyatt, a 
graduate of two years ago, whose term 
expires. 

Mr. Nale will join the staff of the mis- 
sion, where he will be associated with 
the Rev. Carl Lemm-Marugg and the 
Rev. Robert H. Mize, Jr., for a two- 
year term. The Associate Mission is 
manned by General Theological Semi- 
nary alumni and is entirely supported 
by the seminary student body. Mr. 
Wyatt will become rector of a self-sup- 
porting parish in the missionary dis- 
trict, built up by him during his two 
years as Associate Missioner. 

Bishop Mize, in whose hands the 
choice of missieners rests, has been a 
guest of the seminary during the past 
week. The announcement of the new 
missioner was made at a meeting of the 
student body Thursday night. 

Mr. Nale is the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
D. C. Nale of New York and Montclair, 
New Jersey. He is a graduate of Mont- 
clair High School and St. Stephen’s Col- 
lege. He will be ordained to the diaco- 
nate by Bishop Stearly of Newark this 
spring. 

During his three years at the semi- 
nary, Mr. Nale has been sacristan, and 
athletic director. He has been actively 
engaged in mission work among the 
ocean liner crews at the Seamen’s Y. M. 
C. A., and has also served on the staff 
of St. James’ Church, Montclair. 


Rev. J. E. Elliott, Rector of St. Luke’s 
Church. 

Announcement is just made of the — 
election of the Rev. Josiah KE. Elliott 
to be the rector of St. Luke’s Episcopal 
Church, Fifteenth and Church Streets,— 
N. W., Washington, D. C. He succeeds 
to the office recently held by the Rev. — 
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Thomas J. Brown, retired and now rec- 
tor-emeritus. 

The Rev. Mr. Elliott was born in Vir- 
ginia; was educated in the elementary 
schools of Washington and Baltimore, 
and later in an Episcopal Parochial 


School at Savannah, Georgia. He is a 
graduate of St. Athanasius Normal 
School of Brunswick, Georgia. Later 


he studied at Howard University, Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts, and, after two years 
matriculated at Temple University, Phil- 
adelphia. He left Temple in his senior 
year to answer the call to the colors 
during the World War. Returning, he 
resumed his studies and became o postu- 
lant for Holy Orders at Philadelphia. 
He was examined and passed for such 
and for the Diaconate. He then en- 
tered Payne Divinity School, and was 
graduated therefrom as a Bachelor of 
Divinity. 

He has served as rector of St. Mark’s 
Church, Bracey, Virginia, and during 
his incumbency ministered to a large 
congregation and supervised the con- 
struction of a modern church there. 
Later he accepted a call to become 
priest-in-charge of St. James’ Churh, 
Charleston, West Virginia. 

He is a member of the Brotherhood 
of Y. M. C. A. Seretaries, a member 
of Omega Psi Phi Fraternity, the Ma- 
soni Order, Knights of Pythias, and 
others. As has been stated, he is a 
World War Veteran, having served for 
eleven months with the American Ex- 
peditionary Force in France. 

The Rev. Mr. Elliott will formally 
assume his duties about the middle of 
April. He is married and lives at 1754 
S. Street, N. W. 

St. Luke’s Church, founded and or- 
ganized by the late Rev. Alexander 
Crummell, one of the outstanding char- 
acters of the last century, is one of the 
larger and most important parishes of 
its kind in the Episcopal Communion. 
Housed in a structure of pure Gothic 
design, it is strikingly beautiful in its 
simplicity. It numbers a large and in- 
fluential congregation and is regarded 
by church authorities as the command- 
ing dominant church of its kind in the 
capital and this diocese and stands well 
up among the churches measured from 
a National standpoint. ; 

NYPost Male 


Clerical Changes. 

The Rev. Sumner D. Walters, rector 
of the Church of the Redeemer, St. 
Louis, Mo., is to be rector of Christ 
Church, Alameda, Calif., to take effect 
May 1. 


The Rev. Gerald Francis Burrill, for- 
merly priest-in-charge of All Saints’ 
Church, Mariner’s Harbor, Staten Is- 
land; N. Y., is to be rector of St. Paul’s 
Church, Morrisania, New York City. 
Address, 1446 Washington Avenue. Ef- 
fective May 1. 


The Rev. Frederick H. Wielage, for- 
merly curate at Holy Cross Church, 
Kingston, N. Y., is priest in charge of 
St. Agnes’ Chapel, Balmville, Newburgh, 
New York. 


Ordinations. 
Priest. 

The Rev. Russell Ellis Potter was or- 
dained to the priesthood by Bishop Ing- 
ley, Coadjutor of Colorado in St. Paul’s 
Church, Fort Morgan, February 28. The 
ordinand was presented by the Rev. 
Harry S. Kennedy, and is in charge of 
pa ee ee ee 


EASY WAY TO RAISE CASH. 

Make Money for yourself, church, lodge. 
Distribute Bluing Paddles. Will do 20 
washings. Will NOT streak clothes, 
freeze or spill. Retails for 10c. FREE 
sample. Also Metal Sponges, Dish Cloths 
and Polishing Cloths. Write W, A. Kitt- 
redge Co., 3 Putnam St., Tunkhannock, Pa, 
Established over 20 years. 
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St. Paul’s Church, Fort Morgan, with 
address at 321 Lake Street. The Rey. 
C. H. Brady preached the sermon. 


The Rev. John Ladru Stiffler was or- 
dained to the priesthood by Bishop 
Bartlett of North Dakota in Gethsemane 
Cathedral, Fargo, February 28. The 
candidate was presented by the Rev. 
William F, Creighton, and the Rev. 
Douglas H. Atwill preached the ser- 
mon. The Rev. Mr. Stiffler continues 
in charge of St. James’ Church, Graf- 
ton; Redeemer, Bathgate; St. Peter’s, 
Park River; St. Luke’s, Walshvile; St. 
Peter’s, Walhala, and Grace Church 
Pembina. Address, Grafton, North Da- 
kota. 


The Rev. Ralph H. Wisecarver was 
advanced to the priesthood in Christ 
Chureh Cathedral, Sacramento, Calif., 
by Bishop Porter, the Bishop of Sacra- 
mento, at the requeste of the Bishop of 
Oregon, March 11. , The Rev, E. P. Run- 
nells presented the candidate;; Vice- 
Dean Hermitage preached the sermon, 
and the Ven. Barr G. Lee read the Lit- 
any. Mr. Wisecarver is to be assistant 
at Christ Church Cathedral, with over- 
sight of St. Luke’s Mission, Galt. 


Frances Ker. 
A tribute by her rector, 
Gaylord Clark. 

As our Master opened a vista to His 
disciples on the Transfiguration Mount, 
giving to them a glimpse of the glory 
which was to be theirs, so I believe 
He opens to us through certain souls 
of our acquaintance a vista of the glo- 
rious fruitage of His Truth. 

Such a soul was that of Frances Ker, 
who recently, in the bloom of youth, 
“passed into the open vision.’’ 

Those who knew her, in her joys and 
in her sufferings, realized they had, in 
the character of her life, a vista of the 
“radiancy of glory’’—the fruitage of 
an unwavering faith in and fidelity to 
our Blessed Lord. 

Frances Ker was born in Staunton, 
Virginia . She was the younger daugh- 
ter o the late James Ker, Jr., and Mary 
W. McCue Ker, of Staunton. With her 
parents, she moved to Charlotte, N. C., 
when she was a little girl. She died in 
Charlotte on January 30, 1935. Her 
funeral was conducted in St. Peter’s 
Church, of which she was an ardent 
member. Her remains were laid to rest 
beside those of her tather, in Staunton. 

Her paternal grandparents were 
James Ker of Eastern Shore, Virginia, 
and Rebecca Chapman. Her mother’s 
parents were W. A. McCue and Mary 
Frances Miller. She was the great- 
great-grandniece of President James 
Madison. Her genealogical chart shows 
she was descende dfrom eighteen of the 
Barons who signed the Magna Carta. 
She could trace her ancestry, without 
a break, back to the Plantagenet Kings. 

Very few, even of her most intimate 
friends, knew of this royal lineage, 
which was hers and of the authenticated 
evidence she had to prove it. However, 
all who did know her, knew that she 
was of royal worth, because of the evi- 
dence of her faith and character. 

This faith and character made us feel 
that whenever we were with her we 
were in the presence of a princess of the 
Kingdom of God. 


Rev. Willis 
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Stuffy Head 


Just a few drops 
up each nostril. 
Quickly, breathing 
again becomes clear! 


“for.nose & 
throat 


R.GEISSLER.INC 
450 SIXTH AVE.NEAR IC th ST. NEW YORI 
wv * * 
Church Furnishin 
a4 
MARBLE:BRASS: SILVER 
FABRICS ++ WINDOWS C ) 


CHOIR VESTMENTS 


Cassocks, Cottas and Caps. Special low 

prices. Samples and prices on request. 
Poplip Canterbury Caps, $1.00 each. 
Paper Patterns for Choir and Church. 
Vestments for sale. 


HENRY HAYTER, 8205 Riverside Drive, 
Box 618, Rte. 1. St. Petersburg, Fla. 
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Cassocks, Surplices, Stoles, Silks, 
Embroideries, Cloths, Fringes 
CLERICAL SUITS 
Priest Cloaks, Rabats, Collars 
Church Vestment Specialists 
for over half a century 


COX SONS & VINING- INC. 


133 EAST: 23RD STREET. NEW YORK .NY. 


oe 


Church Furnishings 


Gold, Silver and Brass 


Church and Chancel Furniture 


Write for Catalogue 
for Episcopal Churches 


W. & E. SCHMIDT CO. 


308 Third Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


CAUTHORNE PAPER COMPANY 


The South’s Most Progressive Paper Hc use 
ALL GRADES OF PRINTING AND 
WRAPPING PAPERS 
Richmond, Va, 


This paper is printed on paper supplied 
by the Cauthorne Paper Company. 


Distributors of 


EASTER RELIGIOUS CARDS 


Neflecting the true spirit of the Holy 
Season, 


OXFORD BIBLES 


Hymnals, Church Supplies. 
PUB err lOrA AY TO Nes 
New Mowbray 7 eld 


senten Catalogue on request 
EDWIN S. GORHAM, Inc. 
18 WEST 45 STREET NEW YORK 
Established 1900 
Publishers—Booksellers—Importers 


Easter 
Crosses, 


Prayer 
Books, 


“Gifts that Convey the Real Christmas Spirit 


OXFORD PRAYER BOOKS 


Oxford Prayer Books and Hymnals—The Altar Service 
The Bible, Apocrypha and Prayer Book in One Volume 
Aa all booksellers, or from the publishers 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 


_— 


114 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Educational 


The General Theological 
Seminary 


CHELSEA SQUARE, NEW YORK 


The next Academio year begins on the last 
Wednesday in September 

Special students admitted and Graduate 
Courses for graduates of other Theclogical 
Seminaries. Al 

The requirements for admission and other 
prec can be had from THE DEAN, 


Chelsea Square, New York, N. Y. 


SHENANDOAH VALIEY ACADEMY 


Certificates accepted by universities, 
colleges, West Point, Annapolis. The 
Academy’s experienced teachers, cultural 
atmosphere, limited numbers, military 
discipline enable it to prepare boys to 
gucceed in college. For catalogue write: 
Col. B. M. Roszel, Supt., Winchester, Va. 


ST. MARGARET'S SCHOOL 


TAPPAHANNOCK. VIRGINIA. 


A Church Schoo] for girls. Boarding 
Department limited to 70. College Pre- 
paratory Course and Intermediate Grades. 
Athletics. Very moderate cost. 

Country life and simplicity without {iso- 
lation. Beautiful grounds on Rappahan- 
nock River. Three dormitories for differ- 
ent stages. 

EDITH LATANHEH, Headmistress. 


ST. CHRISTOPHER'S = 


A Church Boarding and Day School 

Healthful, beautiful and his- 
toric surroundings. Boarding De- 
partment limited to 50 hoys. Rate, 
$650. Reduction to sons of clergy- 


men and missionaries. Illustrated 
catalogue on request. 
REV. ©. G. CHAMBERLAYNE, 


Ph. D., LL. D., Headmaster, 
Richmond, Virginia. 


The Virginia Theological 
Seminary 


ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 
Bor catalogue and other information, 
Address THE DEAN 


The Beckford School 


WOODSTOCK, VIRGINIA. 

A school for younger boys. Second 
rade through Junior High School. On 
modern farm in Shenandoah Valley. Sum- 
mer camp. Limited enrollment. Fifty 
dollars monthly. 

EDMUND BURKE WHELAN, 
Headmaster. 


The Bishop Payne 
Divinity School 


The sccredited Seminary of the Church for 
training colored mer for the ministry. The 
eurriculum covers the full course for Deacone 
and Priest’s Orders. The degree of D. D. 
awarded. 

For catalogue and information, apply to 

Rey. F. G. Ribble, M. A., D. D., Dean 
Petersburg, Va. 


The Episcopal Theological School 


Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Affiliated with Harvard University. 
Dean H. B. Washburn, 3 Mason Street. 


‘religion of the Incarnation it 
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THOUGHTS for the 
THOUGHTFUL 


The paramount need of the Christian 
Church is seven times more prayer.— 
Andrew Murray. 


“Nothing earthly will make me give 
up my work in despair.’”—David Liv- 
instone. 


“Be like a bird, 

That halting in its flight 

On boughs too slight, 

Yet sings, knowing 
wings.”’ 


that it hath 


“That man is great, and he alone, 
Who serves a greatness not his own 
For neither praise nor pelf; 

Content to know and be unknown: 
Whole in himself.’’ 


Today as yesterday the same, 

Breathe Thou on us the sacred flame; 

The paths our valiant fathers trod, 

Help us to find, O Changesless God; 

Reveal in us anew this hour 

The love of ‘Christ, His life, His power. 
—Frank Mason North. 


The most urgent need of modern life 
is to take time to recover the soul, 
time to recollect and bring into action 
all the deeper emotions and convictions 
which are latent within the soul, time 
in.a word to be still and know God.— 
Archbishop Lang, 


One common faith unites us all, 

We seek one common goal; 

One tender comfort broods upon 
The struggling human soul: 

To this clear call of brotherhood, 
Our hearts responsive ring; 

We join the glorious new crusade 
Of our great Lord and King. 

—Ozra S. Davis. 


“JT will lift up mine eyes unto the 
hills.’’ The vision of God unseals the 
lips of man. Herein lies strength for 
conflict with the common enemy of 
the praying world known as wander- 
ing thoughts. 


Religion must always speak of a 
world invisible, but if it is to be the 
must 
touch the healing power the world. in 
which men do their busines and find 
their pleasures. It must show that it 
can create community where suspicion 
and selfishness and vested interests now 
hold their sway.—Guardian. 


“Love has a hem on its garment 
Which reaches the very dust. 

It can touch the stains 

Of the streets and lanes, 

And because it can it must.’’ 


STUART HALL 


An Episcopal school emphasizing best in 
Southern tradition and culture. Effective 
preparation for College Entrance Boards 
and for colleges admitting on certificate. 
General Course for Non-College Girl. 
Music, Art, Dramatics. Lower School. 
Courses for high school graduates in in- 
tensive college preparation and 1 or 

years’ Secretarial. New Academic build- 
ing, gymnasium and tiled swimming pool. 
All outdoor sports. Riding the year ’round. 
For booklet, address Miss Ophelia S. T. 
Carr, Principal, Box J-S, Staunton, Va. 


Christ Church School 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY, VA. 

A country school for boys; well located. 
College preparatory, moderate cost. Per- 
sonal attention; scholarships. Apply to 
Wm. D. Smith, Jr.,. Headmaster( for infor- 
mation, Christchurch, Va. 
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The Ewart’s Cafeteria 
EXCELLENT FOOD 
REASONABLE PRICES 


Richmond, Va. 
112-114 N. 5th St. 
Norfolk, Va. 
112-114 Market St. 


Washington, D. C. 
522 18th, N. W. 


FLOWERS BY WIRE EVERYWHERE 


115 E Main St. 
424 KE, Grace St 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Royal Laundry 


BAND BOX DRY CLEANERS 
UNEXCELLED LAUNDRY 
and Cleaning Service 
Richmond, Virginia. 


L. T. CHRISTIAN 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR — 
Boulevard-Park and Patterson Avenue 
Richmond, Va. 

Office Never Ciosed 
Priees to meet depressed conditions 


DURING LENT 
Prepare the Altar Linens and Vestments 


FOR EASTER 
From our pure Irish Linen. Samples on 
request. 
Mary Fawcett Co., 
812 Berkeley Ave., Trenton, N. J. 


Some Important Facts in 
English Church History 


EXAMINED AND REVIEWED 
By 
REV. W. P. WITSELL, D. D. 


This 1s an illuminating and instruc- 
tive review of the history of the Epis- 
copal Church in England from the ear- 
liest records, with commentaries on the 
book with the above title compiled by 
the Rev. C. L. Wells, D. D., of Sewanee, 
Tenn. 


As a digest of the records of the es- 
tablishment and growth of the Church; 
its maintenance and continuity of exist- 
ence as an izdependent religious body 
amid the vicissitudes of early English 
politics, 2nd efforts of outside interfer- 
ence, tis review affords a valuable 
fund of information to churchmen, 

In pamphlet form, 
Price, 25 cents -- 

For sale by 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN CO. | 
Richmond, Va. ie 
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THE FUND OF HEAVEN 


“Ye brainless wits! Ye baptiz’d infidels! 
Ye worse for mending! wash’d to fouler stains! 
The Ransom was paid down; the Fund of Heav’n, 


Heav’ns inexhaustible exhausted Fund, 
Amazing, and amaz’d, pour’d forth the Price, 
All Price beyond: Tho’ curious to compute, 
Archanégels fail’d to cast the mighty Sum: 
Its value vast ungrasped by Minds Create, 
For-ever hides, and glows in the Supreme. 


And was the Ransom paid? It was: and paid 

(What can exalt the Bounty more?) for You. 

The Sun beheld it—No, the shocking scene 

Drove back his Chariot; Midnight veil’d his Face 

Not such as This; not such as Nature makes; 

A Midnight, Nature shudder’d to behold; 

A Midnight new! a dread Eclipse (without 

Opposing Spheres) from her Creator’s Frown! 

Sun! dids’t thou fly thy Maker’s Pain? or start 

At that enormous load of human guilt, 

Which bow’d His blessed Head; o’erwhelmed His Cross; 
Made groan the Centre; burst Earth’s marble Womb, 
With Pangs, strange Pangs! deliver’d of her Dead? 
Hell howl’d; and Heav’n that Hour let fall a Tear; 
Heav’n wept, that Men might smile! 

Heav’n bled, that Man might never die!” 


—From Night Thoughts, by Dr. Edward Young. 


FIFTH SUNDAY IN LENT. 


LETTERS TO THE 
EDITOR 


Taking the Gospel to Prisoners. 
By an Evangelist to Prisoners. 


Mr. Editor: 

We are back from Southern Prisons, 
where we have been conducting Gos- 
pel services, songs and Bible readings 
for the men and women behind the bars. 
To give you an idea of the great work 
for the lost, we report here one service 
(others are similar). 

A request came over the ’phone while 
we were in Columbia, S. C., from Chap- 
lain Phillips of the South Carolina Pen- 
itentiary, to speak in the Chapel Sun- 
day morning. 

Officers armed with Winchester rifles 
and machine guns guarded the entrance 
to the prison grounds. 

About one thousand men filed into 
the prison Chapel and took their seats. 
The prison band was present in the 
orchestra and several men sang selec- 
tions from the platform. The chaplain 
introduced the speaker. I took my 
text from the third chapter of John— 
Nicodemus coming to Christ—and the 
theme was: Contacting the Redeemer 
of Men by Faith. 

At the close of the message seven or 
eight hundred men stood to their feet 
requesting prayer for themselves, which 
was offered for them, and then was dis- 
tributed among the men quantities of 
Gospel Tracts—‘‘Got Hold of the Cross,” 
donated to the Prison Work by Dr. 
Howard A. Kelly of Baltimore. We 
also gave to the prison two hundred 
New Testaments. 

We desire to thank those readers 
of the Southern Churchman, who from 
time to time have forwarded to us ma- 
terial help for this prison work. Our 
demands are *reater as the work en- 
larges, and we request the prayers of 
the readers. 

Chas. H. Gootee, Evangelist. 

Southern Atlantic and Gulf Coast 
Prison Work. 

Richmond, Va. 
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The Rev. C. Leslie Glenn, rector of 
Christ Church, Cambridge, Mass., was 
the preacher at the General Theologi- 
cal Seminary Lenten service in the 
Chapel of the Good Shepherd, Monday, 
April 11. 


Personal Notes 


The Rev. Theodore Sedgwick, D. D., 
of Sharon, Conn., lately returned from 
his ministry to the American Church in 
Rome, preached at Westover Church, 
Charles City County, Virginia, Sunday,. 
March 3 Dr. Sedgwick was the guest 
of the Rev. Duval Chambers, rector, 
who some years back was associated 
with him at Calvary Church, New York 
City, and for whom he holds a strong 
friendship. 


The Rev. J. Brewster, after a rector- 
ship of nineteen years, has resigned 
the rectorship of St. Michael’s Church, 
Litchfield, Conn. 


The Rev. Arthur Vincent Litchfield 
was installed on March 31, by Bishop 
Manning as the eighth rector of St. 


6oc. and $1.00 at Druggists, 
Chemical Works. Patchogue, N. Y. § 
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James’ Church, Fordham, New York 
City. The service took place in the 
church at four o’clock on Sunday after- 
noon. The Rey. Mr. Litchfield succeeds 
the Rev. DeWitt L. Pelton, D. D. 


The Rev. William B. Carns, formerly 
rector of St. Luke’s Church, Charleston, 
W. Va., has accepted the rectorship of 
Memorial Church of the Good Sher- 
herd, Parkersburg, W. Va., to beconie 
effective May 1. Mr. Carns’ new ad- 
dress will be 901 Charles Street, Par- 
kersburg, W. Va. 

(Continued on page 22) 
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SHRINE MONT 


A place apart, for rest and recreation, 
fellowship and devotion, high in the Vir- 
ginia Alleghanies, invites Church ‘Con- 
ferences and Church groups or individuals 
on outings ($2 a day), or vacations ($12.50 


a week), from Easter to Advent. 
REV. EDMUND L. WOODWARD, M. D., 
Director, 


Shrine Mont, 
Orkney Springs, Va. 


CONFIRMATION 
PAPERS 


By 
CANON F. E. HOWITT 


. Confirmation and Baptism 

. Baptism and the Christian Covenant 

The Baptismal Covenant—Repentance. 

: aS Tepsenes Covenani—Faith and the 
‘aith. 


The Baptismal Covenant—The Faith. 
. The Baptismal Covenant—Ohedience 
. The Lord's Supper. 

The Means of Grace. 


DNXa ewn re 


A series of informing pamphlets compiled 
by Canon F. E. Howitt. They have an in- 
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Social Security and Christians. 


The President’s program for social security is at- 
tracting attention today in America and in some of the 
reaction one would think that he had proposed some- 
thing entirely new. As a matter of fact, there is a 
good bit of questioning whether the social insurance 
proposed is as up to date as the English legislation 
earried through by Lloyd George in 1912. Certainly 
there is nothing to fear. 


Incidentally, the worries of our Pension Fund have 
been relieved by an exemption granted to our clergy 
and we need not fear that our very fine and efficient 
pension system is in any danger. 


The lack of security is by far the greatest obstacle 
to real recovery in America today. Every year three 
million industrial accidents take place at great cost 
to workers and at the price of years of savings. Old 
age is the most fearful thing for any worker in almost 
any field to have to face. Even our clergy are far from 
exempt today when we hear that parish after parish 
considers a man forty-five years of age too old to be 
called. And in factories youth is asked, and only 
youth, to carry on the work of the machine age. 


For a long time we worried about a dole and talked 
about the British dole, and yet when we came to need 
some relief we found that we were the ones who act- 
ually had a dole, while the British have never had a 
dole. Incidentally, the British have never felt their 
depression as we have felt ours, though it has been 
seven years longer in actuality, but their unemployed 
have had at least a minimum of security during these 
days. 


Certainly for Christians with their knowledge that 
the Gospel of Our Lord implies that we have most 
of our troubles in proportion to our own deserts and 
that sins of the community should be shared by the 


community, there should be no opposition to any social 


insurance that will guarantee some sense of security. 


Let us not forget that there were Christian minis- 
ters who opposed ordinary life insurance when it was 
first proposed on the ground that it would incite to 
murder and also opposed casualty insurance on the 


ground. that it would encourage crime. 


We ean profit 
by their mistaken ideas. shite 
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These Mites Boxes. 

There has been a-natural reaction to the use of the 
mite-box during Lent in the Sunday School. It has 
been said often of late that ‘‘we do not want our chil- 
dren to think of Lent only as a time of giving money.”’ 
And indeed we don’t, and yet there is a danger that 
this now time-honored custom, if allowed to die out, 
would, in dying, deprive us of one of the greatest 
factors of religious education which we have. 

A few years ago the Religious Education Depart- 
ment of the National Council found a most attractive 
way of making these mite-boxes real and alive to the 
children and the only sad part: of this good scheme 
is that a number of rectors and Sunday-school super- 
intendents have not yet found out what this system of 
education was all about. 

We were really proud when at the General Conven- 
tion it was announced that, in fact, the children of our 
church schools had given more than the men—this 
was expected—but had also given a larger sum towards 
missions than even the women in their United Thank 
Offering. The children to whom this has been revealed 
have been duly proud of their accomplishment. 

A rector who has a majority of children in his Sun- 
day school, whose parents are on relief, tells us that 
the children take a great interest in the mite-box of- 
fering. At the beginning of the depression he thought 
he ought to eliminate this custom of giving out boxes, 
but he discovered two things. That mysteriously the 
children had money at times to buy candy and chewing 
gum and even some of the girls could get their hair 
waved, and that should he cut out the mite-box, there 
would be no demand made at all upon the children 
for any kind of sacrifice. They would have been pau- 
pers indeed! 

Aside from the accomplishment of providing a great 
and wonderful sum to carry on the work of The Mas- 
ter in the foreign and domestic field, the children them- 
selves have more and more been trained to know what 
missions are doing and the importance of the work— 
something that certainly their parents had been given 
too little training in their youth. Also the fact that 
a sacrifice is asked brings home the truer Lenten mean- 
ing of “‘giving up,’’ for they know they give up some- 
thing themselves in order that ‘something might be 
given to ‘somebody else, and not just for the sake of 
‘foiving up.’’ Let.us encourage, rather than discour- 


“age a fine custom. 
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Church and World Problems as Others See Them 


A Time for Reconsecration. 
Federal Council Bulletin, March, 1935. 

The Lenten Season is preeminently a time for re- 
consecration to Christ. It is also, of course, a special 
period for bearing a Christian witness to those who 
have not come under His influence, but our evangelis- 
tie outreach will only be in proportion to the measure 
of rededication in our own lives. 

A movement which was launched by a group of 
Presbyterian churches in New York earlier in the 
winter might well be widely extended during Lent as 
a new kind of ‘‘revival.’’ Its distinctiveness lay in 
its combined appeal to church members to take Christ 
more seriously in their personal living and also to re- 
late their own attitudes and conduct to the larger is- 
sues of economic justice, racial goodwill and world 
peace. The members of the sixty cooperating churches 
of New York were asked to sign the following un- 
usual ‘‘Reconsecration Covenant’’: 

‘‘T will pray and read the Bible systematically in 
order to understand the mind of Christ. 

‘‘T will seek to win at least one person to Christ 
and to bring him into the followship of the Church. 

‘‘T will strive to bring about a more Christian eco- 
nomic order, and to that end I will earnestly study the 
meaning of the Gospel for our economic life. 

‘*T will take some positive and public stand against 
war. 

“*T will not knowingly be a party to any un-Chris- 
tian racial discrimination and I will seek the friend- 
ship of persons of other races. 

**T pledge my sacrificial loyalty to the worship and 
work of the Church.’’ , 

If church members generally were to make such a 
recommitment to Christ and His purposes during this 
Lentén season, it would mean the spiritual rebirth 
which is the deepest need of the Church. 


Justice Holmes’ Last Gesture. 
The Christian Century, March 27, 1935. 

Why did Oliver Wendell Holmes leave the residue 
of his estate, amounting to over $250,000, to the United 
States, without even indicating a use for a sum of 
money which, large as an individual legacy, is an in- 
finitesimal sum compared to those named in appropria- 
tion after appropriation by the federal government? 
The Christian Science Monitor suggests the answer 
and at the same time suggests that the’ fund be ear- 
marked for some special use that would dramatize the 
gift—perhaps offer it ‘‘as a first installment to shame 
every bloe that comes begging for a special hand-out, 
with the words, ‘Here, take this; this is the kind of 
money you are asking for’.’?’ The meaning of the 
bequest of half his fortune, according to the Monitor, 
was that Justice Holmes did not regard the govern- 
ment of his country as a reckless spendthrift, but had 
confidence in its integrity and in its essential ability 
to maintain at least an approximation to statesman- 
ship. And while he thus registered his trust in Ameri- 
-can government and American democracy, Justice 
Holmes emphasized, possibly, his seorn of that atti- 
tude on the part of the rich that every penny they give 
to the government in income or other taxes is a regret- 
table diminution of fortunes rightfully theirs. His at- 
titude the Monitor contrasts with that attitude on the 
part of the rich, and with that which rich and poor 
alike share, that the flow of money should be from the 
treasury to them rather than the other way around. 
Justice Holmes’ bequest becomes therefore a symbol 
of an obligation which is binding on us all: to support 
our government and to remember that every penny of 
benefit we extract from it for ourselves is a penny taken 


from the savings of our fellow-citizens. How closely 


' that explanation of Justice Holmes’ motive parallels 


his conscious thinking when he made the bequest, we 
cannot say. But that the Monitor’s interpretation is 
not only significant and arresting, but substantially 
correct, we have little doubt. 


Taking the Profit Out of War. 
Dean John W. Day, in The Witness, March 21, 1935. 

Let there be no slackening in the efforts of all those 
interested in the ideal of a peaceful world. The 
Churches have declared that ‘‘war is sin.’’ Then let 
the Christians of the land bind themselves together in 
ever increasing numbers and declare their intention 
not to participate in the wholesale murder of other 
peoples unless they as aggressors actually attack the 
people or borders of these United States. Let the 
clergymen of this country express themselves as de- 
termined never again to turn their churches into re- 
eruiting stations. Let them refuse even to become 
chaplains in regiments or on naval vessels. 

Let the American Legion become more enthusiastic 
about pressing the matter of a universal draft in the 
event of war; a draft that will demand that machines, 
materials, employers and owners be recruited as well 
as employees. Let the constitution of our land be 
amended so that wealth may be drafted as well as life 
in case of war. Distinguished as all will admit our 
constitution to be, as a document of human liberty, 
nevertheless, it incorporates a presumptive principle 
which must be changed by an amendment. I refer to 
the principle which declares that Congress may draft 
a man’s life in defense of his Country but not his 
property. This principle makes it possible for some 
men to give their lives in defense of their country 
while others become millionaires. Let an inereasing 
number of citizens demand that in the event of war, 
Congress be authorized to draft all wealth, all indus- 
trial plants, banks, mines, railroads—every conceivable 
agency and means necessary to earry on the war and 
thereby make it impossible for any man to profit one 
penny at the expense of those who must offer their 
bodies in defense of the constitution. 


The Use of Silence. 
The Canadian Churchman, March 14, 1935. 

A great help to beauty in our services is a space of 
silence. The Quakers for a long time have made 
use of this and we are beginning to do so. For a long 
time it has been observed at ordinations and more 
recently in our induction service. But there is noth- 
ing to forbid it in our ordinary services and creative 
silence is a most potent thing. Once I remember the 
rector at the close of the service called on all to say 
silently their own closing prayer. That silence was 
more impressive than any words he could have framed. 
IT suggest that there is a beauty and power in silene 
that we should seek. : 

Then also the close of many of our services is 
marred by the fact that the clergyman and the choir 
will not let go. The close of our service is the Bene- 
diction but it iss almost a rarity for our churches to be 
satisfied to let it go at that. The organist and the 
choir insist on adding a vesper. Then when the choir 
are almost out of the church the clergyman frequently 
pauses at the back and says another little prayer, or 
the choir in the vestry sing the amen as a signal for 
the congregation. When will we be content with our 


service as it is? I submit that the Benediction closes~ — 


our service and it cannot be improved by additions. 
All additions, I think, simply detract. 
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ARCHDEACON FREDERICK W. NEVE, D. D. 


Staggering at the Promises of God 


It is said of Abraham, that ‘‘He staggered not at 
the promises of God through unbelief; but was strong 
in faith, giving glory to God; and being fully per- 
suaded that what He had promised He was able also 
to perform.’’ What we need in these days is faith 
of this kind. If it was general among professing Chris- 
tians, we should soon see mighty changes taking place 
which would give us a new civilization of a far higher 
and better kind than that which is showing such signs 
of decadence now. God’s promise to Abraham seemed 
impossible of fulfilment, but nevertheless he believed 


the promise, because it was God who made it, and he. 


felt certain that He was fully able to fulfil His prom- 
ise, no matter how impossible it might seem to be. 
Later on, Abraham’s faith was put to a severer test 
still. He obeyed the command to offer up his son 
Isaac as a sacrifice to God, ‘believing that He was able 
to raise him from the dead, in order to fulfil His prom- 
ise that he, Abraham, should become the father of 
many nations, and that in his seed all the famihes of 
the earth should be blessed. And so he became the 
father of the faithful, and an example of faith down 
to the end of time. 


Another Wonderful Promise. 

Christ, on the night before His death, gave to His 
disciples a wonderful promise, which was intended not 
only for them, but for us as-well, since we profess to 
be His followers and disciples. He said:—‘‘ Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, he that believeth on me, the 
works that I do shall he do also and greater works 
than these shall he do, because I go unto my Father.”’ 
St. John 14:12. It must be said, however, that Chris- 
tians of today do stagger at this great promise of 
Christ, and are not strong in faith as Abraham was, 
because they do not believe that it is possible for this 
promise to be fulfilled. That is to say, they do not 
believe that what He promised He is able to perform. 


Christianity’s Failure Due to Our Lack of Faith. 

It is, in a great measure, due to the fact that Christ’s 
present-day followers stagger at this promise of His 
that Christianity is practically at a standstill. We 
measure that promise by what we feel we are able to 
do ourselves, rather than by what His power can 
accomplish through us. St. Paul put the matter very 
clearly and forcibly when He made the two following 
statements :—‘‘I can of mine own self do nothing”’’; 
and, ‘‘I can do all things through Christ which 
strengtheneth me.’’ Our faith has sunk to so low an 
ebb that it does not measure up even to the minimum 
mentioned by our Lord, when He told His disciples 
what they would be able to do, if they only had faith 
as a grain of mustard seed. There were two occasions 
when our Lord commended certain persons for the 
greatness of their faith. One was that of the Centu- 
rion whose servant was sick and Christ was asked 
to heal him. On His way to the Centurion’s house He 
received a message from him saying, ‘‘I am not worthy 
that Thou shouldest come under my roof, but speak 
the word only and my servant shall be healed. . 
When Jesus heard it He marveled and said to them 
that followed, Verily, I say unto you I have not found 


so great faith, no, not in Israel.’’ But would not Christ 
have difficulty in finding a similar faith among His 
followers of the present day, unless it were the Japa- 
nese Christian, Kagawa? Thén we remember our Lord’s 
amazement at the persevering faith of the Syro-Phoe- 
nician woman, after He had denied her plea again 
and again, “‘O woman, great is thy faith, be it unto 
thee even as thou wilt, and her daughter was made 
whole from that very hour.’’ This fits in very well 
with a similar saying of His, when He said to the 
father of the afflicted child, who came to Him upon 
His descent from the Mount of Transfiguration :—‘‘If 
thou canst believe, all things are possible to him that 
believeth.’’ 


An Age of Faith, the Great Need. 

We must return to an age of faith before we shall 
see what Christ can do to save us from our present 
situation. At Nazareth ‘‘He did not many mighty 
works because of their unbelief.’’ And it is for the 
same reason, doubtless, that His Hand of power is 
stayed until we cease staggering at the greatness of 
His promise, because our faith is so infinitesimal that 
it is far from measuring up to the grain of mustard 
seed. 


Christ’s Power is Sufficient to Meet the World’s Needs. 

Some of our scientific friends are never tired of re- 
minding us that this earth of ours is but a mere speck 
in the vast universe of an untold number of worlds far 
greater than it in size. Does it not seem absurd that we 
cannot trust Him, who guides the destiny of the whole 
universe and gives to each individual atom its part to 
play, to manage this tiny world of ours by bringing it 
into harmony with His Will? His Will and purpose are 
directed towards our everlasting good, but we must 
work together with Him so that our clumsy and ignor- 
ant interference will not hinder and retard the fulfil- 
ment of His Purpose. 


IF. 


If I had but the nerve to believe, 
Just simply believe 

That one could achieve 

The things under the sun 

That Jesus wants done; 

If I had but the nerve to believe: 


If I had but the nerve just to try, 
Bravely venture and try 

What the power from on high 
Could do with just me, 

From my poor self set free; 

If I had but the nerve just to try: 


Then my eyes would no longer be dim, 

For I should see Him 

With cup filled to the brim, 

And each set of sun 

Would see golden deeds done, 

For I should see, I should see Him. 
Frederick W. Neve. 
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Light of the World 


(A Legendary Narrative.) 
By THE REV. LOUIS TUCKER, D. D. 


HE city of Jerusalem was the chief city of the 
Jews. It was not their biggest city. Sepphoris, 

for instance, about forty miles north, was a good 
dealer larger. Yet hardly anybody has ever heard of 
Sepphoris and Jerusalem is known all over the world. 
That was because the Temple of God was at Jerusa- 
lem and Jesus came there. Great and rich and large 
and strong and beautiful as was Sepphoris, all its 
people came down to Jerusalem to worship: and many 


other people from all over the world came also; so- 


that Jerusalem was famous from the British Isles to 
the Indies and from Morocco to Madagascar. 


One of the thousand remarkable things they did at 
Jerusalem was to illuminate the Temple on the great 
feast days. The Temple itself was not. very big—not 
larger than a middle-sized church: but it was plated 
with gold in places so that it flashed like a torch: 
and it was surrounded with courtyards and colonnades 
so big that they would hold two hundred thousand 
people. In these courtyards twice a year the chief 
priests put up great masts, so high that they towered 
over the tops of all the buildings: and across the 
tops of these masts they put iron crosspieces, and from 
the ends of these crosspieces they hung iron pots hy 
iron chains. The pots were filled with olive oil and 
had great linen wicks in them so that they were lke 
enormous lamps: and the masts had spikes driven in, 
so that you could climb up easily and put more oil into 
the pots. 

Nobody was allowed to climb up there unless he 
were a young man and athletic and the son of one 
of the most important men in Jerusalem. They would 
not let a servant or an unknown young man do it. 
The chief priests issued invitations to the young men 
and big boys of the greatest families in Jerusalem to 
come and take turns at keeping the pots full of oil; 
and everybody who was invited accepted gladly, be- 
cause such an invitation meant that you had socially 
arrived. It meant that you would be invited out every- 
Where and asked to all the dinners and entertain- 
ments and could go into polities if you wanted to and 
if you wished to marry any rich man’s daughter no 
matter how great he was, you could, if she would have 
you. You were good enough to marry intg any family. 
People often took a great deal of trouble to get invi- 
tations for their sons: and because the chief priests 
gave the invitations, they were the social rulers of 
Jerusalem. 

One reason for the masts and lamps was really for 
the beauty of the illumination, just as we would build 
a bonfire. It lighted all the city and made the Temple 
courts almost as light as day. But the Rabbis tied 
moral meanings on to everything and sometimes there 
were poets among them. So they said that it was to 
teach the people of the Light that should shine out from 
Israel when Messiah came to lighten all the world. The 
real reason they would let only well-born boys put oil 
on the lights was that they wanted to rule and control 
who should or should not get into Society: but they 
said that it was to teach that Israel’s best were none 
too good to act as servants in spreading the Messiah’s 


Light. 
yay climbing up these masts and pouring oil into the 

dgreat iron cauldrons were many, therefore, who 
felt that they were none too good;im spite of being the 


MONG all these young men who took turns in 


best in Israel, to tend the ight that stood as au object 
lesson to all nations of how the Messiah should lighten 
the world. One such Elieasar bar Kor. His father 
was a man grown rich by importing ivory through 
Carthage so that he was able to move to Jerusalem 
to live and put his sons to school there. 

Now everybody in ancient times got up very early 
in the morning—often before daybreak. This was be- 
cause they went to bed very early at night—mostly 
at dusk. The reason was that they had no way to 
make a good light. Torches cost a lot of money and 
made a lot of smoke, but their light sputtered and 
flickered and was unsteady. If you did not use torches 
you had to use olive-oil lamps; and they flickered nearly 
as badly and cost more. So, except on great occasions 
like banquets and festivals, everybody went to bed at 
dark. People usually slept on the floor on two or three 
bed quilts folded up and laid one on top of the other 
and covered themselves with the top one: and they got 
up at first cock crow, when there was just the faintest 
suspicion of dawn in the east. The boys who fed the 
fires in the iron pots on the Temple masts stayed up 
all night; but they stopped putting oil in at grey 
dawn, so that the lights died out just about sunrise. 

Jesus of Nazareth had slept on a pallet on the fioor 
in the great upper chamber of Martha’s house in Beth- 
any, with the Twelve Apostles on pallets around Him. 
He waked at first cock crow, which is before day- 
light, and waked the others. They got up at once and 
went through the purple darkness before dawn to the 
Temple. They took no breakfast. Very few people 
ate breakfast in ancient times. For most, the first 
meal of the day was at noon. 

When they got to the Temple the great. iron caul- 
drons on the masts had not yet burned out and were 
still blazing gloriously, making the Temple Court as 
bright as day. It was still grey dawn. A young man 
clung partway up one of the masts, high enough up 
to see over the Temple colonnade and watch the dawn 
over the mountains. It was Elieasar bar Kor. 

Jesus never seemed to speak very loudly; but any 
crowd could hear Him, no matter how large it was. 
Sounds echo upward, anyhow, reflected by the earth. 
So when Jesus stopped and, looking up at the great 
lights on the masts, pointed and began to speak, Eliea- 
sar could hear Him perfectly. He said, ‘‘I am the 
Light of the World.’’ 


The men around Him stopped, struck by the beauty. 


of the comparison. The lhghts were put there to re- 
mind all people that the coming Messiah would shed 
a moral light out of Israel into all nations; so when 
Jesus said that Re was that Light, it meant that He was 
Messiah. But it meant more. Other nations have 
great and good men just as other houses had lamps 
and torches; but what were the strongest lamps and 
greatest torches compared with the great blazing 
lamps upon the Temple masts, and what were the wise 
and good men of other countries compared with Jesus. 
He may have meant even a greater thing. It was near 
sunrise. When the sun rose there was no more need 
of even the greatest lamps. There is promise of a 
time when the knowledge of God shall cover the earth 
as the waters cover the sea. 
Anyhow, it was a very beautiful comparison. So it 
made His enemies angry. The best way to destroy a 


beautiful poetical comparison is to ask the man who- 
made it to prove it; because you cannot prove Be ie 
f 


sf 


The Scribes and Pharisees asked Jesus, to pr, ve. i 
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and He said they were unreasonable and talked of 
something else. But Eheasar bar Kor clung to the 
mast and watched the sunrise and thought over what 
he had heard. 

ROM that time on he was interested in Jesus of 
Nazareth. Fashionable society in Jerusalem paid 
very little attention to Jesus. They thought He 

Was just another one of those street preachers and 
went through their round of dinners and garden par- 
ties and let Him alone. Pilate had to worry with Him; 
but Pilate was just a sort of chief of police and so 
did not amount to anything socially. Caiaphas, the 
High Priest, worried too; and Caiaphas was some- 
body—but, then, the worry was Just part of his luck 
in being High Priest. The rest of really good society 
in Jerusalem hardly knew that there was such a man. 

Therefore, when Jesus was crucified at Jerusalem no- 
body of any social importance paid any attention to 
it, except Pilate and the High Priests, and they could 
not help themselves. Nicodemus and Joseph of Arima- 
thea did, of course; and they were socially important 
because they were the two richest men in Jerusalem, 
except Annas; but they had been thrown with him 
before and so they did not count. Nicodemus was 
leader of the opposition and so was thrown with any- 
body whom Annas attacked. Society did not have 
balls and dances in those days; but the round of dinners 
and parties went on as usual. 

Elieasar bar Kor, however, was so interested that 
he went to the crucifixion. He would have saved 
Jesus if he could, but his father Kor bar Abner did not 
have enough political influence to do anything. At 
the crucifixion he was suddenly smitten with the cer- 
tainty that Jesus was Son of God. He did not know 
how he knew, but he knew it. He was sure that this 
was he who should have saved Israel. He came home 
weeping, for young men in that day and country did 
not hesitate to ery if they felt lke it, and he stopped 
going to entertainments and dinners. 


He went, instead, to where the disciples met. There 
were about a hundred and twenty disciples. They 


would not let him in, of course, but they talked to 
him when he asked questions. He, therefore, heard 
all about the empty tomb and the angels and the ap- 
pearance of Jesus to Cleopas of Emmaus and then to 
the disciples in the upper chamber and then to Thomas. 
It did not satisfy him. It was all private. He felt 
that there ought to be more. He talked with his 
father about it, because he was the kind of boy who 
is friends with his father. They agreed that there 
really ought to be more. If Jesus were Messiah, He 
ought to show Himself publicly to all and prove to 
them that He was risen. 


HE disciples who had gone to Galilee came back ; 
and then, one morning Jesus came to them at 
John Mark’s home in the residence-part of Jeru- 

salem. He gave them time to gather round Him and 
then He walked through the streets of the city. Hliea- 
sar bar Kor was there with his father, for they lived 
close by and the disciples had let Elieasar know that 
they expected something. Jesus walked half a mile 
through the streets to the business district and then 
half a mile more through the crowded streets among 
the shops and stores to the Jericho gate, and any- 
body who pleased could follow. Thousands did, and 
other thousands saw Him from doorways and win- 
dows. He went out of the Jericho gate and up to 
the crest of the Mount of Olives, where you could look 
down on Jerusalem on one side and on Bethany with 
all Jordan Valley beyond it on the other; and there 
He stayed talking with His apostles until the thou- 
sands who followed had time to come up and crowd 
around Him. Then He spread out His hands in bless- 
ing and rose into ihe a, until at last a cloud received 
Him'outor their sight) ~ Se 

About a month and a half later. Peter preached a 
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great sermon in the Temple; and about three thousand 
men believed and were baptized. Among them was 
Elieasar bar Kor and his father. Kor bar Abner died 
soon after, saying that it was a pity that he had lived 
in Jerusalem during the whole ministry and only seen 
the Ascension; but that it was all right, because now 
he was going to see Jesus. As for Elieasar bar Kor, 
he went with Thomas to India, preaching, and twenty 
years later savage men crucified him, because he kept 
on telling people about Jesus and would not stop: but 
the ancient church he helped to found is alive on the 
coast of Coromandel even to this day; and the Light 
is now filling all the World. 


OMANCE OF FIRE: 
Price, $1.00. 


By Paul Hutchens. 


Pp. 
Published by William B. EHerdmans 
Publishing Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


254. 


This is really an insniring story of what faith and love 
can do for other people, if used by Christians who are 
trained to know and possess them. The title of the book, 
“Romance of Fire,’ is suggestive to the treatment of the 


subject. It is the romance of the fire of faith and of love 
that purifies and moves both the giver and the recipient. 


The story is a picture of a young lady, Betty Dreanard 
by name, who lived in the city of Chicago. Her father 
died and her mother married the second time. Betty’s step- 
father was cruel to her and a few days after her mother’s 
death, she was forced to leave home with no place to go 
and no friends to care for her. But providentially she 
came in contact with Christian people who demonstrated 
the love of Christ for the lonely and needy. Their care 
and love ied her to find faith in God which was destroyed 
by her step-father’s cruelty and to see the reality of the 
love of Christ which constrained her to a more hopeful 
and decent life. It led her to happy marriage. 


She was accused of or her cruel step-father’s death and 
was made the center of many evil suspicions, but her 
newly-found faith was strong enough to lead her through 
her troubles victorious. 


We would like to see more novels similar to this one. 
We need them today more than ever before. Here the 
reader will find the heroism of the Christian faith and 
ministry. An active faith, love and mystery are well com- 
bined in this story. 


Spathey. 


NOWDEN’S SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS, The Four- 

teenth Annual Volume Published by The Macmillan 

Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Price, $1.35. 


Epaoi aoe 


A practical exposition on the International Sunday School 
Lessons for 1935. 


The book is divided into four quarters. The first quar- 
ter covers the Life and Letters of Peter the Apostle. It 
begins January 6 and ends March 31. The second quarter 


is a fine arrangement of lessons on ‘‘Some Great Christian 
Teachings.” It goes through the thirtieth of June. The 
third quarter is very interesting to all who teach and who 
learn as well. It is a course on Biblical biography, ‘‘Rep- 
resentative Men and Women of the Bible.’’ This series 
ends September 29. Some of the characters selected are, 
Moses, leader and lawgiver; Naomi, a woman of faith and 
courage; David, the great-hearted; Amos, prophet of social 
justice; Daniel, a temperance lesson; Joshua, a religious 
reformer; Martha, a home-maker; Barnabas, a converted 
man of means; Paul, worker with hands and brains; 
Lidia, Timothy, James, John. The Scripture lessons se- 
lected and treated very vividly make these old characters 
of the Bible to live today. The fourth quarter is a course 
of study on the “Later Prophets and Leaders of Judah.’”’ 
This course ends December 29. 


We are pleased to recommend these studies to all who 
teach classes, both in churches and schools. They are 
evangelical and non-sectarian, but deeply spiritual and il- 
luminating. ' Dr. Snowden’s wide learning and deep spiritual 
life are reflected in these, lessons. 


Spathey. 
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Our Idols 


By 


JAMES E. FREEMAN, BISHOP OF WASHINGTON. 


(HE WORSHIP OF 
IDOLS is not neces- 
sarily the bowing 

down to images of.wood 
and stone. We become 
idolators when we make a 
fetish of ¢onceits and 
practices and regard them 
as the supreme arbiters of 
our thought and action. 
Prejudice, bias, intoler- 
ance and other expres- 
sions of our thinking and 
habit where they govern 
us in our life, become idols 
that we pay homage and 
reverence to and in doing 
so, narrow our vision, 
limit our affections and re- 
strict the area of our field 
of operation. Our modern life is characterized by much 
of this practice, and many of the old ideals and whole- 
some conventions that we once regarded as the high 
standards of conduct have been displaced and in their 
stead we have set up our selfish conceits and to them 
we pay unfailing homage. 

In one of the ancient prophecies, namely, that of 
Ezekiel, fourteenth chapter, fourth verse, are these 
words: ‘‘Every man of the house of Israel that setteth 
up his idols in his heart, I the Lord will answer him 
according to the multitude of his idols.’’ These an- 
cient prophecies have never had greater pertinence as 
applied to modern conditions than they have today ; 
indeed, some of the utterances of these great states- 
men-prophets have a distinctly modern flavor. 

Evidently the prophet, Ezekiel, was dealing with 
conditions that were threatening the peace and secur- 
ity of the people. The abandonment of their religious 
convictions and the setting up of new standards of 
conduct had carried them away from the wholesome 
practices and usages that had governed and controlled 
them in other and more prosperous days. While reli- 
gion was indifferently held or its practices ightly main- 
tained, they had ceased to be largely operative in the 
life of the people. 


~ Ae Ae OUE REET 


Bishop Freeman 


There is something about this condition that is sug- 
gestive of our modern life. We may not be prone to 
pay tribute to external objects that constitute idols. 
It is certainly true that we have come to pay devotion 
to our own conceits and to regard them as the infalli- 
ble guides of our daily habit and practice. Among 
these we name three that are generally conspicuous in 
our life today, namely, self-ease, self-esteem and self- 
eratification. There are others, but these are possibly 
the most evident, and they exercise the largest influ- 
ence upon our modern ways of living. 

Self-ease, the desire to have nothing interfere with 
our complete freedom of action or to jay upon us any 
restrictions, is common to most of us. If we have a 
diluted religious faith or a superficial conception as 
to its relation to our daily conduct, we do not permit 
it to cause us any inconvenience or to lay upon us any 
(liseiplines that are irksome or unacceptable. Our de- 
sire for complete freedom makes us unresponsive to 
anything that places limitations upon us. We would 
be unfettered and unembarrassed by anything that 
disturbs our comfort or our assumed right to live our 
lives according to the dictates of our own wills. We 
pay unfailing tribute to the god of self-ease. 

Again, an undue self-esteem occupies an important 
place in our philosophy. Our infallibility of judg- 
ment must never be questioned. It reserves to itself the 
right to speak with finality upon all matters that con- 
cern belief and practice. It is a final court of au- 
thority, and from its decisions there is no appeal. 
This form of self-idolatry issues in a kind of insu- 
larity of living, denies social responsibility and refuses 
to accept the ancient dictum that, ‘‘no man liveth unto 
himself.’’ It is individualism carried to the nth de- 
gree. ; 

Self-gratification normally follows upon an excess of 
self-ease and self-esteem. It implies unrestrained in- 
dulgence and utter abandonment of one’s self to ways 
of living irrespective of the consequences they may 
entail on one’s self or others. 

These are some of the modern idols we worship, 
and they bar the way to the attainment of those high 
things of Christian character that are utterly indis- 
pensable to our truest development and highest attain- 
ment. 


FIFTH SUNDAY IN LENT. PASSION SUNDAY. 


The week upon which we today enter, the fifth 
week in Lent, begins with today, known as ‘‘ Passion 
Sunday,’’ and is so called from earliest times  be- 
cause with it commences the special commemoration of 
Christ’s Passion. Some without any reason or au- 
thority identify this week with ‘‘Holy Week.’’ This 
is absolutely incorrect. The services this week are 
commenced with the two glorious hymns of Venantius 
Fortunatus. Another name sometimes used for today 
is ‘‘Midlent Sunday,’’ because it follows the Mid-Lent 
week. In Germany, today is called ‘‘Black Sunday,’’ 
with reference to the veiling of the crosses in black, 
which takes place at that passage in the Gospel, 
“Jesus hid Himself, and went out of the temple.”’ 
It may be of interest to add here in regard to the 
‘‘Passion Flower’’ (Flos Passionis), it being supposed 
to have a connection with the Passion of our Lord. 
The name arose from the supposed resemblance of 
the corona to the crown of thorns, and the other parts 
of the flower to the names or wounds, whilst the five 
sepals and five petals were taken to symbolize the 
ten apostles—Peter, who denied, and Judas, who be- 
trayed, being left out of the reckoning. In some of 


the botanical books of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries curious illustrations of this flower are given, 
in which the artist’s faith or imagination had been 
given full sway. The collect for today is taken from 
the Sarum Missal, 1549 (Sacramentary Gregory), and 
seems to have no especial connection with this day, 
and is very similar to the collect for the Second Sun- 
day in Lent. In connection with this collect it will 
prove interesting to turn to the Epistle for today 
(Hebrew, Chapter 11), in which we find the words, 
‘‘Purge your conscience, ete.’’ Conscience should guide 
our lives, setting before us a sense of duty. Conscious- 
ness, says Locke, ‘‘is the perception of that which 
passes in our own mind, the knowledge of our own 
feelings, right or wrong.’’ I am sensible of a thing 
when I feel it. I am conscious of a thing when I re- 
flect upon it. I am aware of a thing which concerns 
me, but is external to myself. Consciousness is the 
secret monitor within man, which accuses or excuses - 
him, as he does what he thinks to be right or to be 
wrong. Therefore, we pray that ‘‘we may be governed — 
both in body and soul and that through this guidance — 
our conscience may be awakened in order — 
may follow the monitions conveyed to us. 
William E. Callende: 
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Superb Negro Leadership 


THE REV. H. H. SMITH. 


OOKER T. WASHINGTON was a Moses to his race, 
and his leadership brought untold blessings to 
the Negroes of the South. He was born in slav- 

ery, but became one of Virginia’s distinguished sons. 
Hampton Institute, under the leadershin of General 
Armstrong, left its impress upon Washington. Few 
men ever owed more to their alma mater than Booker 
Washington owed to Hampton. He was in hearty sympa- 
thy with the idea that industrial education was the 
great need of his people. His educational aims for his 
race are the very essence of common sense. Speaking of 
his work at Tuskegee Institute, he said: ‘‘ We wanted to 
teach the students how to bathe: how to care for their 
teeth and eclothing.”’ (Three girls, on entering the 
- Institute, were found to be the joint owners of cone 
tooth-brush.) ‘‘We wanted to teach them what to 
eat, and how to eat it properly, and how to eare for 
their rooms. Aside from this, we wanted to give them 
such practical knowledge of some one industry, that 
they would be sure of knowing how to make a living 
after they had left us.’’ 

While the Tuskegee students were given practical 
instruction in carpentry, brick-making, farming, etce., 
their mental training was not neglected. Had he tried 
to prepare every student who came to the Institute 
for a ‘“‘white collar’’ job, there would have been thou- 
sands of Negroes without employment. Washington 
was profoundly interested in the welfare of all the 
members of his race, and would have them make the 
very best of their talents; but he knew that the great 
majority of them would have to look to the trades and 
industry for a livelihood. 

To a certain extent slavery had caused both of the 
races to look upon manual labor as an evil to be 
avoided, if not a positive degradation. To the slave 
this was natural, for he was without that ineentive 
to labor which a sense of ownership inspires. Booker 
Washington was the man for the hour. He met the 
situation by teaching his students the dignity of work. 
and setting them an example by going out with them 
and taking part in house-building, brick-making, ete. 
Who can measure the good effects of such a common- 
sense attitude to life as he taught his students in these 
words: 

‘Our greatest danger is that in the great leap from 
slavery to freedom we may overlook the fact that the 
masses of us are to live by the productions of our 
hands, and fail to keep in mind that we shall prosper 
in proportion as we learn to draw the line between 
the superficial and the substantial, the ornamental 
gewgaws of life and the useful. No race can prosper 
till it learns that there as much dignity in tilling a 
field as in writing a poem.’’ 

Booker Washington taught his students by precept 
and example that the selfish life is a miserable failure. 
The Christian teaching of sacrificial service for others 
as the high aim of life was emphasized at both Hamp- 
ton and Tuskegee—and bore fruit. When Indians were 
first admitted at Hampton, there was some objection by 
the students, but they were well received. ‘‘ Whenever 
_asked to do so, the Negro students took the Indians as 
room-mates, in order that they might teach them to 
speak English and to acquire civilized habits.’’ ‘‘I 
have often wondered,’ says Washington, ‘‘if there was 
a white institution in this country whose students 
would have welcomed the incoming of more than a 
hundred companions of another race in the cordial 
way that these black students at Hampton welcomed 
the red ones.'?; ;. 

And shall. we not receive very kindly this little 
preachment from our brother in black? ‘‘How often 
I have wanted to say to white students that they lift 
themselves up in proportion as they help to lift others, 
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and the more unfortunate the race, and the lower in the 
seale of civilization, the more does one raise one’s self 
by giving the assistance.’’ 

One of the most admirable traits of Booker Wash- 
ington was his patience and forbearance in the face 
of so many wrongs inflicted upon his race. However 
provoking the occasion, he never allowed himself to 
become bitter or abusive towards those who mistreated 
the Negro. General Armstrong, a Northern man of 
fine character, who founded Hampton Institu‘e-shortly 
after the war, seems to have inspired young Washing- 
ton to cultivate a spirit of good-will towards friend 
and foe alike. Washington says: 

‘In all my acquaintance with General Armstrong I 
have never heard him speak, in public or in private, a 
single bitter word against the white man in the South. 
From his example in this respect I learned the lesson 
that great men cultivate love, and that only little men 
cultivate a spirit of hatred. I learned that the assist- 
ance given to the weak makes the one who gives it 
strong; and that oppression of the unfortunate makes 
one weak.’’ He not only learned the lesson, but also 
practiced it in his own life. ‘‘I resolved that I would 
permit no man, no matter what his color might be, to 
narrow and degrade my soul by making me hate him.’’ 


HEN Booker Washington passed away, his man- 

tle fell upon a worthy suecessor, Dr. R. R. 

Moton, who had also been trained at Hampton. 
Dr. Moton continues at Tuskegee the good work car- 
ried on by Booker Washington. 

In response to a eall from President Wilson, Dr. 
Moton went to France during the World War to 
hearten the colored soldiers who were fighting in the 
ranks. We get some insight into the quality of leader- 
ship exhibited by Dr. Moton from an address he nade 
there to the soldiers of his race, at the close of the 
war. He said, in part: 

‘*The record you have made in this war, of faithful- 
ness, bravery, and loyalty, has deepened my faith in 
you as men and soldiers, as well as in my race and 


country. You have been tremendously tested. You 
have suffered hardships and many privations. You 
have been called upon to make many sacrifiees. Your 


record has been a thrill of joy and satisfaction to the 
hearts of millions of black and white Americans, rich 
and poor, high and low. Black mothers and wives, 
sweethearts, fathers, and friends, have rejoiced with 
you and with our country in your record. 

“You will go back to America heroes, as you really 
are. You will go back as you have carried yourselves 
over here—in a straightforward, manly, and modest 
way. If I were you, I would find a job as soon as 
possible and get to work. To those who have not 
already done so, I would suggest that you get hold of 
a piece of land and a home as soon as possible, and 
marry and settle down. . . . Save your money, and put 
into something tangible. I hope no one will do any- 
thing in peace to spoil the magnificent record you 
have made in war.’’ 

President Wilson, while in France, wrote to Dr. 
Moton, at the close of the war, as follows: ‘‘I wish 
to express my appreciation for the service you have 
rendered during the past few weeks in connection 
with our colored soldiers here in France. I have heard, 
not only of the wholesome advice you have given 
them regarding their conduct during the time they 
will remain in France but also of your advice as to 
how they should conduct themselves when they re- 
turn to our own shores. I very much hope, as you 
have advised, that no one of them may do anything 
to spoil the splendid record that they, with the rest 

(Continued on page 11.) 
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Colonial Churches En Route to the Magnolia Gardens 


By 


MARY F. GOODWIN, HISTORIOGRAPHER OF SOUTHERN VIRGINIA. 


There is something about an old church building 
which has an irresistible attraction for most of Us. 
Many of us feel, however, that the majority of these 
structures are to be found in Virginia. While we 
have, perhaps, a larger number of them than any other 
Southern State, there are churches of great interest to 
be found to the south of us. 

The annual trek to the Magnolia Gardens in Charles- 
ton has begun. It may not be out of place to point out 
a few of these old churches which can be visited en 
route to Charleston, though many of them may be off 
the direct highways to that city. However, a short 
detour here and there is certainly artinviile when 
one is interested in seeing these old buildings. 


The most direct route from Richmond south is 
through Petersburg and over U. 8. Route 301, but one 
ean hardly imagine a less interesting trip. By add- 
ing a day to the time allotted to the journey, the route 
on the northern side of the James River can be taken, 
U. S. 60, which passes the colonial churches of Hick- 
ory Neck, near Toano; Bruton in Williamsburg; St. 
John’s, Hampton, and after crossing the Roads, St 
Paul’s, Norfolk. Or, if the southside of the river is 
preferred, one passes near old Blandford in Peters- 
burg; Merchants Hope, which is a bit off the high- 
way, but well worth a visit; the ruins of Lawne’s 
Creek Church, near Bacon’s Castle; St. Luke’s, Smith- 
field, and St. John’s, Chuckatuck. From this last vil- 
lage, by keeping on the same highway a two-hour’s 
run brings the traveler to Edenton, N. C. There is 
scarcely a more interesting town in the South than this. 
Its many quaint buildings, its revolutionary war his- 
tory, and the general atmosphere of leisure and peace 
which pervades it, are entrancing. The church here is 
not colonial, but is over a hundred years old, is the 
successor of an older building, and is surrounded by 
a colonial cemetery in which are many handsome 
tombs. 


The Chureh in North Carolina, which has the long- 
est colonial history, is the simple little church at Bath- 
St. Thomas, which has just passed its two hundredth 
anniversary. Readers of the Southern Churchman may 
remember reading the sermon preached at this celebra- 
tion by the Historiographer of the Diocese of Vir- 
ginia. Being so near Virginia, one is not surprised 
to find the architecture of this church conforming to 
the type most often seen in Virginia, simple, unadorned, 
but in perfect proportion. 


On entering South Carolina, and making a few de- 
tours off the beaten path, one finds churches of a dif- 
ferent type. The founding of the Church of England 
in this Province being under the direction of the great 
S. P. G., it is reasonable to suppose that when a new 
church was to be erected, plans and specifications were 
sent along with the order for its building. These lit- 
tle churches conform much more to the type seen in 
Rural England than to those built in Virginia. About. 
twenty-six miles north of Charleston, on the Ashley 
River, may be found the ruins of the tower of St. 
George’s Church, Dorchester, erected in 1719. Built 
of brick, this remnant gives credence to the tradition 
that the church was a copy of a Wren building. Sur- 
mounted on a Norman tower is an octagonal section of 
beautiful proportions, which must have been in turn 
surmounted by one or more smaller sections up to the 
Lantern at the top. The nearest approach to a simi- 
lar tower in Virginia was the wooden steeple put on the 


older brick tower of Bruton Church. This old tower ‘} pers gathered therein, we 2 bless God’s cela Sas ) 


stands now in a tangle of trees and moss. The village 
it was meant to serve has also been deserted, and has 
fallen into ruins. 


Within a radius of thirty miles of Charleston, one 
finds Strawberry Chapel, at Childsburg; Wambaw : 
Church in St. James’ Parish on the Santee, built in 
1768; and St. James in St. Stephen’s Parish, built in 
1762, which is one of the handsomest country churches . 
in the State. One notices that the windows in these 
churches are of a different proportion to those in the 
old churehes in Virginia; the doors have over them a 
larger and more ornate canopy, and the roof-line is 
often quite unfamiliar to us. 


Of course, the gem ot country churches in South 
Carolina is St. James at Goose Creek. The date of 
its erection is variously given as 1706, 1711 and 1716. 
It is true, however, that the first church on this site 
was built in 1706 under the auspices of the S. P. G. 
It has the distinction of being the first chureh which 
this Venerable Society built in a foreign land, and a 
picture of it adorns the wall of the Society’s Home 
Building in London. The present edifice was built 
during the pastorate of the Rev. Le Jau, of Ireland, but. 
judging from his name, a refugee Huguenot. He died 
in 1717, and was buried at the foot of the altar where 
a tablet to his memory was placed by his son. This 
church is only about twenty-one miles from Charles- 
ton. It is built of cast-brick with four arched win- 
dows and a door on each side. Wach door is .sur- 
mounted by a cherub. Over the west door, the key- 
stone of the arch is crowned by the figure of a pelican 
feeding her young. There is a large window in the 
eastern end of the church, under which are the tab- 
lets with the Commandments on them, as required by 
English Canon Law, and the pulpit oceupies the old 
accustomed place at the back of the chancel. Over 
this window is the Royal Arms of Great Britain, per- 
haps the only church in the United States today where 
this symbol of England’s former authority ean be 
found. 


In Charleston itself one easily finds the colonial 
church of St. Michael, with its beautiful steeple, which 
is said to be a copy of that on St. Martins-in-the-Fields 
in London. St. Philip’s Church, though not colonial, 
is considered ‘beautiful, and well worth a visit. The 
other church in the city to which attention is called, 
is the successor to a colonial church, but has passed 
its centennial. It is St. John’s, the home of the first 
Lutheran congregation in the South. For sixty years 
the pastor was the Rev. John Bachman, D. D.; crores 
and fellow-laborer of Audubon. 


The Jewish Congregation also has the distinetion 
of being the first of its faith in the South. Their 
first synagogue was built in 1781. The great fire of 
1838 destroyed it, however, and it was replaced by 
the present handsome building of brown stone, Athen- 
ian in style, and handsomely furnished. 


Doubtless the traveler will find for himself many 
other old churches which are worthy of a visit from 
passing strangers. Aside from the beauty of these 
buildings there is something sacred in their old walls 
which stand so sturdily against the assaults of time. 
They were all built through the faith of some devoted 
church members; for that faith, and the old services _ 
held within them, forthe Word preached tosworship-~ 
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THE WOMAN’S AUXILIARY 


A REASONABLE WOMAN’S LENT. 


By 
Sarah §. Pratt. 

ARLY in a long life, under the influence of a cul- 

tured and churchly mother, there grew within 

me a constantly increasing appreciation of the 
beautiful adaptation of the words of our Prayer Book 
to human needs. The writer has lived through four 
Prayer Books, three of them called ‘‘revised,’’ but it 
was in the first of them that this word ‘‘reasonable’’ 
seemed to be fitting for a school girl’s religion. 

Reasonable. God did not expect an unusual or 
dislocating mode of life. He remembereth that we are 
but dust. And so Lent became a time of reasonable 
thought and behavior tempered by the desire to make 
it a little different from everyday life. <A. little dif- 
ferent. That seems or should seem to be the keynote 
of these quiet, beautiful forty days consecrated by the 
eood and the great for about fifteen hundred years. 

A sectarian minister once said to me, ‘‘ Your Lent 
which you make such a fuss over was not begun for 
four hundred years after the Christian era.’’ That 
seems a small eriticism as nothing is recognized as 
great until it is seen in perspective. It is but a few 
years since many religious bodies began to notice 
Easter, but they will never stop. Rather will the im- 
portance of this Festival grow more important with 
time. 

In the placid years of my youthful Lents, a woman 
had more time to be reasonable. There were not the 
time consumers—series of committees, groups, circles, 
clubs, elasses, the penetrating voice of social uplift, 
and above all, the thunderous ery of bridge, to use 
every spare hour of woman’s time. She might be a 
little aloof if she so desired. 

And aloofness is the great need and privilege of 
Lent. How the hurried American soul needs this aloof- 
ness. Men may not always achieve its gracious sweet- 
ness, nor may the business woman, yet it should be 
sought by all Church people. Such an invitation to 
come aside and rest awhile should be gratefully ac- 
cepted by those w hose souls are worn and perplexed by 
life. 

“*You Episcopalians always do your sewing in Lent,”’ 
a good Methodist once said to my mother. ‘‘Do you 
eall that being religious?”’ 

‘‘You ean eall it religious, for it gives one time to 
- think,’? my mother replied. And sewing does. The 
overflowing sewing basket of yore is seen no more, but 
there wil lalways be more or less of the gentle art, and 
it is tranquilizing and conducive to thought. Once a 
woman on being congratulated on a lovely poem she 
had written, said: ‘‘I composed it in my mind while [ 
was doing my weekly mending.’’ 

A very important feature of a reasonable woman’s 
Lent may well be a complete change of reading. These 
are the days and evenings to catch up with hastily 
read Chureh papers, to read the excellent books chosen 
by our edueational’ secretaries, and to acquaint our- 
selves with the history of the Church and of the Prayer 
Book. The requirements for Confirmation do not seem 
as detailed as formerly, and there are many—yes, 
many—women who do not know even the rudiments 
of Chureh history. Lent is a suitable time for getting 
together in small circles for such a course. I once 
heard a clergyman commenting humorously on a pro- 
gram of Lenten study prepared for a Friday morning 
elass: ‘‘You women get through in six weeks what it 
takes the clergy three years to master.’’ ‘‘ Well, at any 
rate, it creates an appetite for a knowledge of the 


q Church,’ was the reply. And she was right. ) Those 


condensed talks about St. Augustine, Henry the Eighth, 
the Oxford Movement of the last century, John Wes- 
shave laid a pgupeation, for a better education. 


asily be scome a a Lenten Fea 


‘ing and helping theyunfortunate. 


Jesus Christ.’’ 


ture: the sending of a book or a note or a telephone 
call to a lonely person. Besides these acts of friendli- 
ness, the giving of money is emphasized during these 
days. Added to our usual pledges, there is the little 
blue box with its mouth always open awaiting the 
daily gift of thanks. A pleasant friendship with Miss 
Emery, for many years our Secretary of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary, especially interested me in these small boxes. 
A number of Triennials ago she asked me to write a 
history of the United Thank Offering. She suggested 
as the name, ‘‘The Offering of Romance.’’ The ar- 
ticle was prepared very thoroughly, all the financial 
details being furnished by Mr. George Thomas, for 
years treasurer of the Board of Missions. In time 
this pamphlet became out of date, but it was sent out 
with the lterature from the Church Missions House 
until a suecessor was needed. The Triennial Thank 
Offering has grown steadily, and Lent has played a 
great part in it. Abstinence from favorite foods is 
practiced in some families. In a nearby family of chil- 
dren, candy is given up, and it is a cheerful denial— 
but, ah, when Easter comes! 

But, above all these helps to a good Lent, there may 
well be the reasonable woman’s attitude that her house- 
hold should never be made uncomfortable; rather that 
there should be more attention to certain comforts and 
niceties which have perhaps been neglected or over- 
looked. A better place for the children to study, the 
right places for things, comfort and convenience in 
whatever place the loved ones may wish. All or any 
of these practices, gleaned from many Lenten seasons, 
may bring to the reasonable woman not only a profit- 
able but a really happy and contented Lent. 


Diocese of Atlanta. 

Mrs. A. H. Sterne, Past President of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary of the Diocese of Atlanta, was invited to 
attend the meeting of all the women of St. Paul’s 
Church in Albany, in the Diocese of Georgia, to help 
organize all the groups into a Parish Council. Mrs 
Sterne motored to Albany for the meeting on April 1. 

During Mrs. Sterne’s presidency most of the par- 
ishes in the Diocese of Atlanta unified the work of their 
Guilds and Auxiliaries, thus all the women’s work 
touches the five fields (parish, community, diocese, na- 
tion, and world) and works under the four ideals of 
service, fellowship, prayer and study. 

The women of the diocese have been studying Japan 
during Lent, with many study groups in each parish. 
Illustrated lectures and talks, with exhibits by re- 
turned missionaries, have been added features for 
some of the groups. 

The women of Atlanta have the additional privilege 
of hearing Bishop H. J. Mikell lecture on the Bible 
each Friday morning.at eleven o’clock at St. Luke’s 
Church. 

Audria Bandy Gray. 
* * * 
SUPERB NEGRO LEADERSHIP. 
(Continued from page 9.) 
of our American forces, have made.’’ 

The white race has never done its full duty toward 
the colored race. But we trust that a brighter day is 
dawning. At least it is encouraging to hear Dr. Moton 
say regarding the outlook: 

‘“‘The Church in the South, of every denomination, 
is becoming increasingly aggressive in its demand for 
a genuinely Christian attitude and program in race 
relations. The program of these bodies is not confined 
to works, of merey and charity in alleviating suffer- 
They feel it their 
duty also to challenge the Christian conscience of their 
whole body of adherents to’ practice in daily contacts 
the principles to which they subseribe as disciples of 
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Archdeacon Russell Passes Away 


The Rey. James Solomon Russell, principal-emeritus 
of the St. Paul Normal and Industrial School, Law- 
renceville, Virginia, died at his home in Lawrence- 
ville on the morning of March 28, at the age of seventy- 
seven. The funeral took place March 30. 

As founder of St. Paul’s School and its head from 
1888 to 1929, Dr. Russell has long been known through- 
out the Chureh as one of the most distinguished and 
accomplished leaders of Negro education. He was 
born in Palmer’s Springs, Virginia, December 20, 1857, 


Archdeacon Russell. 


’ 
and from his early boyhood seemed to be destined, by 
his mother’s ambition and his own patient industry, 
to do great things for his people. He earned his way 
through Hampton Institute with intervals of a year’s 
work. 

The desire to enter the ministry of the Episcopal 
Church came to him before he finished at Hampton, 
and in 1882 he was graduated from the Bishop Payne 
Divinity School, Petersburg, Virginia. 

Seven days after his ordination to the diaconate he 
was at work in his first little mission, in Lawrence- 
ville, and almost immediately began a parish school 
in the vestry room. In 1888 a three-room building was 
formally opened as St. Paul’s School, with the princei- 
pal and his wife and one other person as teachers and 
fewer than a dozen boarders. 


The present school is famous, with a student body 
of over 700 boys and girls, enrolled in junior college, 
normal, high school, industrial, and grammer school 
departments. Numbers, however, are the least impor- 
tant indication of what Dr. Russell has mean to the 
whole cause of Negro education. As a former gover- 
nor of the state has said, ‘‘The influences which have 
been going out from Brunswick County, through St. 
Paul School, cannot be expressed in words. The si- 
lent, powerful influence of Archdeacon Russell is felt 
among the colored people of America.’’ 

His wife, the former Virginia Morgan, was of the 
utmost help in all his work until her death in 1920. 
Dr. Russell received the degree of doctor of divinity 
from Virginia Theological Seminary and doctor of 
laws from Liberia College, West Africa. His son, the 
Rev. James Alvin Russell, succeeded him as head 
of St. Paul’s. 

Since 1906, when the Board of Missions of the Epis- 
copal Church organized the American Church Institute 
for Negroes, of which the Rev. Robert W. Patton is 
director, St. Paul’s has been one of the group of su- 
perior Negro schools cooperating under its direction 
and receiving much of its support through the Insti- 
tute. There has also been a steady growth in local 
support and the school is held in inereasingly high 
regard by Negro and white population alike. 

Dr. Russell was a member of the National Counceil’s 
Social Service Department from January. 1924, to De- 
cember, 1931, the first Negro member of a National 
Council Department. He prized his membership highly 
and attended the department meetings as long as his 
health permitted. 


Archdeacon Russell was one of the great men of his 
race, of the country of which he was a eitizen, and 
of the Chureh of which he was a loyal and devoted 
servant. ; 

Where could one find a greater contrast than that 
presented by the ancient and dilapidated cabin in 
which fifty years ago an almost friendless youth gath- 
ered a few students about him, and the great St. Paul’s 
Normal and Industrial School in Lawreneeville, Vir- 
ginia? Even more stimulating is the recollection of 
the thousands of young men and women who have 
passed from Lawrenceville to take their places in our 
national life as God-fearing and law-abiding citizens. 

One thanks God for the patience, the imagination, 
the constructive genius with which He endowed James 
Solomon Russell. Among hosts of others I counted 
him a dear friend. 

John W. Wood. 


TO 
FREDERICK W. NEVE, 
Archdeacon of the Blue Ridge and St. agin Chureh in 
the Ragged Mountains, and Founder of The 
Order of the Thousandfold. 


He walked and talked with me one day, 
Ah blessed day, moments sublime! 

I led his faltering feet the way, 
For he was old and blind that time: 

He guided straight my groping mind, 
For I was young and he was kind. 


White hair and eyes that were afflicted, 
Ah, Priest, with great and stooping frame 
That moved with steps perforce restricted, 
Thou hadst a soul, that all aflame, 
Has lit a path for other souls— 
‘““The Order of the Thousandfold.’’ 
Margaret Mitchell. 


LAST VOYAGE. 
By 
Rose Akin. 


I spread my sails for home as one long lost 
Would trace a silver path along the sky 

That leads to those he loved, already crossed 
Beyond the heavenly beacon’s lazuli, 
Dispelling all the intervening maze 

That halts the spirit’s course it boldly dave 
Nor once looks backs along the tangled days 
So soon exchanged for breathing clearer airs. 


The stormy, ocean-furied nights withdraw, 
My sails now take their fill—no vacancy 

In all their curving width or length—no flaw 
To deviate my course, nor mutiny ; 2A 
And no more tears nor dread of any night; 
Where God, Himself, He says, will be our light. 
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YOUNG PEOPLE’S 


FELLOWSHIP 
SERVICE LEAGUE 


The Reverend Randolph F. Blackford 


THE SPIRIT OF CHURCH HISTORY 


Leader: In these days we are apt to 
be thinking so much about our own 
problems that we are apt to forget the 
privilege of spreading the Gospel to all 
nations. So this evening we are going 
to try to picture to you in three scenes 
what seems to have been the Spirit of 
the Church in bygone days. The first 
scene is in Ephesus. The date is 100 
A.D. The characters are St. John, the 
Apostle, Bishop Polycarp and a boy 
named Irenaeus, who was later to be a 
great missionary in France. 


John: Brother Polycarp, the time has 
come for you to depart for your Diocese 
of Smyrna. Sometimes I fear that peo- 
ple weary of always hearing the mes- 
sage that I so constantly bring of ‘“‘Little 
children, love one another”. But none 
that looked into the eyes of Jesus when 
He told us, “This new commandment 
give I unto you, that ye love one another 
even as I have loved you’’, can ever 
forget it even for a moment. So it is 
that message that I bid you carry to 
Smyrna, not only in your words, but in 
your life, that all may know that you 
and those of your Church have been 
in truth with Jesus. 


Polyecarp: Yes, father and brother, 
Apostle whom Jesus loved, your mes- 
sage shall be my message. For you re- 
member that the Master took me, when 
I was a mere child, no older than little 
Irenaeus here, and set me in the midst 
of His Disciples and said, ‘‘Except ye 
become as a little child, ye shall not 
enter into the kingdom of heaven’. I 
can never forget the look on His face 
when He so spoke, so that I shall ever 
try to take and send that word abroad. 
Also, father, I would that I might take 
this child, Irenaeus, whom you have 
taught, with me to Smyrna. 

John: This child I have loved, but 
my days on earth are few, so that if 
he is willing, I will gladly send him 
with you. Would you like to go with 
Bishop Polycarp, Irenaeus? 

Irenaeus: Yes, father, for last night 
IT had a dream. In my dream I saw an 
angel standing beside me, who said, 
“Come, child, the Master calleth for 
thee’’. Then I arose, for I saw. Jesus 
afar off, and as I was coming to Him 
I awoke. What think you was the 
meaning of the dream? 


John: I know not, child, yet possibly 
it was Jesus’ call to you, even as He 
called my brother James and me to leave 
all and follow Him to become fishers 
of men. So if He calls thee again, go 
where He sends thee, even if it be to 
the ends of the earth. 

Irenaeus: Truly, father, I shall do 
so. Perhaps from Smyrna He shall call 
me to go to some far off land, perhaps 
even to France, there to preach the 
Gospel of love, and there to found a 
mighty church that in turn may send 
the Word even farther, even to the 
islands of the west that men call Britain. 
Yet wherever He calls me I shall go, 
and in order to prepare I shall be dili- 
gent to study for the task. (EHxeunt 
omnes.) 


Leader: Irenaeus did indeed go to 
France. Our next scene is in Lyons, 
France, where, 500 years later, Aethe- 


ar | oe lt Be ; ee AS. 


rius, the successor of Irenaeus, is assem- 
bled with another Bishop, Virgilius of 
Arles, to greet Augustine, a monk of 
Rome, on his way to Britain, now under 
Anglo-Saxon rule. 

Aetherius: Whom have we here, 
Brother and Bishop Virgilius? 

Virgilius: Brother and Bishop Aeth- 
erius, Gregory, our brother and Bishop 
of Rome, has sent you a letter con- 
cerning this priest and monk, whose 
name is Augustine. Here is the letter. 

Aetherius (reads the letter and then 
speaks): Welcome, Augustine, our 
Brother Gregory tells me that he is 
sending you to preach the Gospel to the 
English in Britain, and begs of me that 


I will consecrate you Bishop of the 
English. 
Augustine: Yes, Gregory, my father 


in God and Bishop of Rome, has sent 
me to those heathen lands. I feared 
to go. Indeed, after I set out I turned 
back to ask him to send another than 
me. But he bade me go forward. I 
feared to be the only Christian in that 
heathen land. 

Virgilius: Then fear no more, Au- 
gustine. For Christ has many who wor- 
ship Him there. First, there are the 
British Christians, those who were con- 
quered by the English. They have 
Bishops, priests and deacons, even as 
we, but their customs are strange, and 
the English will not listen to them. 
Then recently my friend, the King of 
Paris, had his daughter, Bertha, marry 
Ethelbert, King of Kent. But Bertha 
would not consent to the marriage un- 
less she be allowed to remain a Chris- 
tian. So she has taken Luidhard, a 
priest of Paris, to be her chaplain, Luid- 
hard is a good man, and I know that he 
wiil help you. 

Aetherius: Yes, and I will give you 
a letter to Bertha, to Luidhard and to 
Ethelbert, that you may have friends 
from the moment you land in Britain. 

Augustine: I thank you both. Now, 
I will giadly go to the country of the 
English, for I see with my mind’s eye 
a vision of a great Church of the Eng- 
lish that I shall found. I see it spread 
to all of the British Isles, and though 
they be called the Isles of the West, I 
can see them sending missionaries to 
all the world until people of whom we 
now know nothing may hear the Word 
through. English missionaries. Come, 
let me be consecrated Bishop of the 
English, that I may hasten to my task. 


Leader: Our next picture is about a 
thousand years after the last. The scene 
is in London, England. There are four 
characters: The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the successor of Augustine, is the 
first. Then we have the Bishop of Lon- 
don. The other two are Captain John 
Smith and the Rev. Robert Hunt, who 
are both about to sail to found James- 
town in Virginia. 

London: Your Grace, the Arch- 
bishop, I have asked you to be present 
here in our final plans before the sail- 
ing of the ships to Virginia, that you 
may give us your advice and your bless- 
ing. 

Canterbury: 
Bishop of London. 
years ago Augustine 


I thank your Grace, the 
Nearly a. thousand 
founded this 


Church of England, and I, as his suc- 
cessor at Canterbury, will gladly speak 
to those who are going abroad to found 
a new country in Virginia. (He turns 
to Smith and Hunt.) To you my friends, 
I would speak to remind you that there 
are three reasons that Her Majesty and 
the London Company are sending you 
out. The first of these is the religious 
reason, that you may preach the Gospel 
to the heathen. So we send you, Mr. 
Hunt, and I charge you to be faithful. 
The second reason is the empire reason, 
that even as Spain has founded a 
Spanish Empire of the Roman Catholic 
faith in South America, so you may 
found an English Empire that will give 
freedom of worship to all Protestants, 
in North America. 5 

John Smith (interrupting): But, sir, 
I am a soldier, and know nothing of 
teaching religion, 

London: Yes, Captain Smith, the 
third reason has to do with you. It is 
that we may conquer a land with which 
to trade, and to found a colony for 
that purpose. But you must not fail to 
remember the first two reasons and to 
support Mr. Hunt, 

John Smith: I will not, sirs. And 
each day we shall beg the blessing of 
Almighty God upon our undertaking, 
and I will pledge my cooperation to 
our chaplain, Mr. Hunt. 

Hunt: Rev. father in God and Cap- 
tain Smith, I thank you. Of you who 
remain in the homeland I beg your 
prayers. Captain Smith and I are going 
into a new land to found a Christian 
Empire. Where now there are but 
forests and savage Indians I have 
dreamed a dream of a flourishing colony, 
of Virginia. To this colony there will 
come other colonies until we shall have 
other colonies or states united in in- 
terest and in the worship of God. And 
I see in my vision a Church that spreads 
there until it reaches the sea in the 
South, in the West and in the North. 
Nay, more, I dream that in these United 
States the Church shall grow until its 
missionary zeal shall send missionaries 
to all lands that have not yet heard 
the Gospel, that they, too, may share 
in its benefits. 

London: [I thank you, Mr. Hunt. You 
and Captain Smith understand our pur- 
pose, so I will now ask his Grace, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury to give us 
his blessing. 


Canterbury (who should be the rec- 
tor): ‘‘The Peace of God,” etc. 


To deliver His Chosen out of the fire, 
He came and walked with them in the 


fire. Hereby Christ showed that what 
is done against His people, He takes 
as done against Himself; whoever 


throws them into the furnace does, in 


effect, throw Him in. “I am Jesus, 
whom thou  persecutest.’’—Matthew 
Henry. 


Faith in the cross is the cure for sin. 
Faith in the resurrection is the cure 
of spiritual weakness. In days, when 
wickedness is rampant and courage hard 


‘to keep, it is faith in a living Christ 


that fills our mountains with the horses 
and chariots of God.—Rev. J. B. Belk. 
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THE FORWARD MOVEMENT COM- 
MISSION—FROM EASTER TO 
PENTECOST. 


Orders from the dioceses have neces- 
sitated large printings of the publica- 
tions of the Forward Movement Com- 
mission. Up to March 23, 39,428 cop- 
ies of Bishop Hobson’s Radio address 
had been circulated, 83,472 copies of 
the leaflet, ‘‘The Episcopal Church,” 
and 671,199 copies of the folder, ‘‘Dis- 
cipleship.”’ 

The Commission’s manual for Lent 
reached out for souls who had never yet 
really responded to the call of Christ; 
and to others with a recall to deeper 


Discipleship. It was not clothed in 
soft raiment. At times its cry to Turn! 
Follow! Learn! was like the Voice in 


the Wilderness. 
The Commission’s new manual for 
the Great Fifty Days between Haster 


and Pentecost is of another sort. The 
keynote is struck by the title, ‘“Dis- 
ciples of the Living Christ.’’ True to 


Gospel and Prayer Book Teachings it 


views the discipline of Lent as only a 
right beginning, the clearing away of 
rubbish and the laying of a foundation. 
It strikes out at the commonly accepted 
heresy that Easter ends the Church 
Year when Churchmen may relapse 
again into casualness. 

It teaches such a use of the great 
fifty days as the first disciples’ experi- 
ence when in company with their Risen 
Master, they solved their doubts, fo- 
cussed their faith, and were filled with 
wonder and power. 

The Living Christ—not a dead ethi- 
cal hero of the long past but living for 
you and me—is affirmed through the 
seven weeks. Response to Him—action 
—discipleship in action—is the watch- 
word. The theme is developed through 
daily Bible reading, daily meditations 
and counsel for daily action as follows: 


Easter week: The Disciples and their 
Living Master, 


Second week: The Disciples in their 
Home Circle. 

Third week: The Disciples in their 
Parish. : 

Fourth week: The Disciples in Mod- 
ern Society. 

Fifth week: 
Wider World. 

Ascension: Christ the Living King. 

Seventh week: The Gifts of the Holy 
Spirit. 


The Disciples in the 


Let Ascensiontide be spent by all in 
unusual watching and prayer. Let the 
Church give herself to prayer and dis- 
pose herself to expect an inpouring of 
Holy Spirit. Missions and _ retreats 
should be held in the Ten Expectant 
Days for winning souls, for instructions, 
Baptisms, recalling to loyalty, and to 
the long neglected Altar. 

Whitsunday is to be the climax. The 
Presiding Bishop and the Forward 
Movement Commission call the Church 
in every place to make Whitsunday a 
day of great gladness, missionary ex- 
pression, and ingathering of members. 

The Prayer Book provides four serv- 
ices of Holy Communion for Whitsun- 
tide. The Presiding Bishop calls for a 
Church-wide Corporate Communion at 
Pentecost. After the Offertory the peo- 
ple are to be led in a corporate ritual 
act whereby they reaffirm their vows 
‘taken in Baptism and Confirmation— 
with the new members received into 
the Body. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLICITY. 
By the Rev. G. Warfield Hobbs, D. D., 
Executive Secretary. 


The three major publicity modes of 
our day are: (1) Printing—including 
the secular press, the religious press, 
books, pamphlets, tracts, maps, charts, 
posters; (2) Radio—the newest miracle 
by which the Gospel message may be 
proclaimed; (3) The Motion Picture— 
by which in more convincing form than 
words; whether printed or spoken, the 


Chureh at home may see the Church 
afar. 
To meet the challenge of the new 


day the first need is the spread of 
churchly knowledge. Publications and 
other printed material of the highest 
interest and quality, and of the widest 
types and kinds, are available to meet 
this need. There has continued a fairly 
appalling lack of the use of these avail- 
ables. Four Church weeklies, The Spirit 
of Missions, and other Church publica- 
tions have a total number of subscrib- 
ers shamefully small in proportion to 
our communicant strength. The De- 
partment urges as a major activity on 
the part of each responsible leader in 
our dioceses, parishes, and missions that 
throughout the new triennium there be 
a determined and sustained effort to se- 
cure actual readers for Church litera- 
ture, confident that only by reason of 
widening knowledge can we hope tor 
greater power as individuals, and cor- 
porately, as a Church. 

Radio presents a different problem. 
The Department of Publicity has been 
able to secure generous time, through 
the courtesy of the Columbia Broad- 
casting Company, on both the Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts, and with the coopera- 
tion of notable leaders, clerical and lay, 
has presented programs of Church-wide 
interest. In addition broadcasting com- 
panies have accorded time to individ- 
ual parishes and other units for sery- 
ices and for notable occasions of va- 
rious kinds. It will be noted, however, 
that time on the air for religious serv- 
ices cannot be bought. As a result, 
on the oceasion of each broadcast we 
are guests and as such are not able 
to make the fullest use of the oppor- 
tunity for direct presentation of the 
specific message of this Church for pro- 
paganda in its interest. One alterna- 
tive would be to own a broadcasting 
station and to conduct it as an evan- 
‘gelistic missionary on behalf of this 
Church. A more feasible activity which 
the Department urges upon the leader- 
ship of the Church is to secure through 
local stations all possible air time, ac- 
quainting such stations of special occa- 
sions as they occur, and more especially 
to secure when possible time on the air 
to stress the great seasons of our cal- 
endar. A most gracious spirit of co- 
operation toward the Church is univer- 
sal among broadcasting groups, and the 
Department urges that real cooperation 
be offered them. 

In no particular of modern promo- 
tional methods is the Church so lament- 
ably behind the times as in connection 
with the motion picture, with or with- 
out sound. The Department of Pub- 
licity has made a few films, visiting 
only one field, however, for that pur- 
pose. Here and there amateurs at 
home, and returned missionaries, using 
16mm film, are proving that there is 
today no more effective means:to tell 


the mission story than) byssuch pictures. ~ 


The Department is commanded to de- 


John Winslow, of 0St:'Mark’s Mibsion, — 
Moving Picture: A 
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velop and prosecute the work of Church 
publicity. It points out these three 
challenging fields for such development 
and prosecution and urges that the 
whole Church unite in cooperation with 
it that in loyalty to the printed word, 
that in belief in the evangelistic valid- 
ity of the broadcast, that in the con- 
vincing message ot the motion picture 
we may build a program of the utmost 
helpfulness to our own people and of 
aggressive and successful approach to 
the great multitudes around us who 
need the message of the Gospel of Christ 
as it has been given to us to proclaim. 


te oe 
SUMMARY OF REGIONAL CONFER- 
ENCES. 


The Rev. Dr. Bartel H. Reinheimer, 
Kxecutive Secretary of the National 
Council’s Field Department, has sum- 
marized as follows the discussions of 
the regional conferences directed by 
that department which were completed 
early in March, with the exception of 
one to be held in Boston April 23 and 
24. Dr. Reinheimer says: 

With the Boston conference in the 
present series not yet reported, the at- 
tendance reached 282. There was a 
fine representation on the part of the 
bishops, and the clergy and laymen 
present included diocesan field depart- 
ment chairmen, diocesan executive sec- 
retaries and treasurers, aides of the 
department, and local clerical and lay 
leaders. For the first time, diocesan 
and national officers of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary were included. 


Never before have conferences ar- 
ranged by the department disclosed 
such an interest in missionary educa- 
tion and in ways and means to person- 
alize missionary giving. Great inter- 
est was displayed in the proposals sub- 
mitted for putting into effect the new 
canon aimed at greater uniformity in 
diocesan accounting. The whole ex- 
perience of the Church in the matter of 
diocesan and parish quotas was re- 
viewed. Preliminary discussions were 
held with the bishops and representa- 
tives of the dioceses on the subject of 
their ‘‘objectives” for the 1936 budget. 

Finally, 
the field department, there was no more 
hopeful note than the apparent general 
recognition that the dioceses must 
strengthen their organization and pro- 
gram of field work to compensate for 
the reduced scale of national field 
work provided for in the Emergency 
Schedule, 

* a * 
CONFERENCE OF 
ERS. 

Preceding the General Conference of 
Southern Mountain Workers, Knoxville, 
Tennessee, St. John’s Church and Par- 
ish House, April 1 and 2, 1935. 

The conference opens April 1, at 8 
P. M., with a service at ‘St. John’s 
Church, 

“The Need of the World and the 
Forward Movement,’’ will be the sub- 
ject of the address given by the Rey. 
Arthur M. Sherman, D. D., member of 
staff of The Forward Movement, for- 
merly connected with Department of 
Religious Education of the National 
Council. 

“Some Glimpses of the Home Field,” 
by the Rt. Rev. Frederic B. Bartlett, 
D. D., Bishop of North Dakota and Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, Department of Do- 
mestic Missions. 

On April 2, the morning session will 


include a Statement by Bishop Bartlett 
“The 


and brief reports from the field. 
Relation of Missionary Work in Coal 
Camps to Mountain Work,’ by the Rey. 


Dante, Virginia. 
National Program in the Tennessee Val. 
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ley, by courtesy of. the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority. 

The afternoon session— 

“The Mountain School,’ by the Rt. 
Rev. Robert H. Gribbin, §. T. D., Bishop 
of Western North Carolina. 

“Agricultural Phase of Mountain 
Work,” by Captain George Wiese, of 
Grace House-on-the-Mountain, St. Paul, 
Virginia. 

“Our Work in the Cumberland 
Mountains,’’ by Ven. Gerald H. Catlin, 
Archdeacon of Mountain Missions in 
the Big Sandy Valley. 

“The Supremacy of Christ,’ by the 
Rev. Arthur M. Sherman, D. D. 

Please register with Miss Ramee at 
7:30 Monday evening, or directly after 
the service, in the Parish House. 

* * * 
INCREASING EMPHASIS ON 
SIONARY EDUCATION. 

The Rev. Dr. B. H. Reinheimer, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the National Coun- 
cil’s Field Department, is sailing on 
April 10 to visit missionary districts 
of Puerto Rico, Haiti, Dominican Re- 
public, Cuba, and Mexico: He expects 
to collect pictures and information for 
missionary education. The Field De- 
partment has been placing an increas- 
ing emphasis on the use of missionary 
education rather than organization and 
financial appeals in the promotion of 
the support of the Church’s general 
work. It was this policy which 
prompted the department to carry 
through the Church-wide itinerary of 
missionary teams last November. 

The need for fresh information about 
our missionary work in the Caribbean 
and Central America is considered as 
especially important because of the fact 
that all the communions cooperating 
with the Missionary Education Move- 


MIS- 


ment will be studying Latin America — 


throughout 1936, 
* * * 


REGIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFER- 
ENCE. 

Under the general topic, ‘‘The Church 

and Social Security,’’ the next regional 
industrial conference under the direc- 
‘tion of the National Council’s Social 
Service Department is to be held on 
Monday, April 8, in St. George’s Church, 
-New York, by courtesy of the rector, the 
Rev. Dr. Karl Reiland, with sessions 
at ten-thirty, two-thirty, and eight. The 
Federal Council’s Department of Church 
and Social Service is cooperating. 

Current widespread concern for so- 
cial security will, it is believed, give 
-particular interest to this consideration 
of the subject in the light of the social 
principles of the Church. The Rev. C. 
Rankin Barnes, Executive Secretary of 
the National Council’s Social Service 
Department, states as the purpose of the 
gathering: ‘“‘This Conference, set up to 
explore the relation of the Church to the 
whole question of social security, is de- 
signed primarily for the clarification of 
issues. Resolutions of Pe will not 
be adopted.’’ 

With this end in view, the speakers 
and their subjects are: 

In the morning: The Rt. Rey. Charles 
K. Gilbert, D. D., Suffragan Bishop of 
New York, and Chairman of the Spon- 
soring Committee. An introductory 
statement. 

John B. Andrews, Ph. D., Secretary, 
American Association for Labor Legis- 
lation, ‘‘What Is the Problem of Social 
Security?’’ 

Mr. Barnes, ‘‘The Church’s Concern 
(With Social Security.” 

Spencer Miller, Jr., the social service 
department’s consultant on industrial 
relations, ‘“‘Labor’s Concern With So- 
cial Security. AT 6 1M o 
In; the afternoon; Edwin mR. Witte, 
Ph. D., professor of economics, Univer- 
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sity of Wisconsin, and executive direc- 
tor of the National Committee on Eco- 
nomic Security, “The Government and 
Hceonomic Security.”’ 
Bradford B. Locke, 
president, Church Pension Fund, 


executive vice- 
“The 


Church Pension Fund and Social Se- 
curity.’ 
In the evening: The Hon. Frances 


Perkins, Secretary of Labor, ‘‘The Goal 
of Social Security.’’ 


Forty Churchmen are a sponsoring 


committee for the conference. Among 
them are, besides Bishop Gilbert, chair- 
man: 


Dean Fosbroke; 

Charles C. Burlingham, president of 
the New York City Welfare Council; 

Henry Goddard Leach, editor of The 
Forum; 

Mrs. Hlinore M. Herrick, regional di- 
rector of the National Labor Relations 
Board; 

Mrs. Mary H. Simkhovitch, Director 
of Greenwich House; 

Miss Winifred M. Forsyth, director 
of Christadora House; 

Mrs. John M. Glenn, president of the 
Family Welfare Association of America 
and of the National Council Church 
Mission of Help; 

Rev. Harold H. Kelley, superintend- 
ent, Seamen’s Church Institute of New 
York; 

Edward L. Parker, executive secre- 
tary, Social Service Bureau of the City 
of Newark; 

Walter W. Pettit, assistant director, 
New York School of Social Work; 

Mrs. Harriman N. Simmons, presi- 
dent, Consumers’ League of New Jer- 
sey; 

Miss Lucy Randolph Mason, execu- 
tive secretary, National Consumers’ 
League. 

* * * 

LIST OF CONFERENCES TO BE 
HELD IN THE PROVINCE OF 
WASHINGTON. 

June 10-14—-Section B, Shrine Mont, 
Va.; Young People, V. E. S., Lynchburg, 
Va. : 

June 17-21—Church Workers at 
Shrine Mont, Va.; Clergy, at Virginia 
Theological Seminary, Va.; Jackson’s 
Mills, W. Va. 

June 22 to July 2—-Washington Con- 
ference at Overall, Va. 

June 23 to 28—Bethlehem. 

June 24 to 29—-Peninsula Confer- 
ence, Ocean City, Md., Diocese of Pitts- 


burgh; Church Worshippers, Shrine 
Mont, Va. | 
June 24 to July 5—Blue Mountain 


Conference, Chambersburg, Pa. 


June 28 to July 13—-Young People, 
Junior, Senior, Tappahannock, Va. 


July 1—Clergy Conference, Shrine 
Mont. (Colored Conferences.) 
* * * 
ANNOUNCEMENT 
Of the Second Annual Southern Insti- 
tute of International Relations, St. 
Luke’s Episcopal Church, Atlanta, 
Georgia, June 10-19, 1935. 


Under the auspices of a committee 
of sixty Southern citizens and the Amer- 
ican Friends Service Committee, to train 
those who work for peace, a ten-day 
course on International Relations for 
Teachers, Ministers, Religious and So- 
cial Workers, Scout Leaders, Leaders of 
Missionary and International Relations 
Clubs, Mature Students, Thoughtful Cit- 
izens. Classes four hours daily; public 
lectures in the evening. 

International Relations will be dis- 
cussed by experts in various fields, each 
with a special approach and contribu- 
tion. 

The Faculty and Uettarers will in- 
clude Grover Clark, authority on the 


‘ 
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Orient; Clarence Pickett, Executive Sec- 
retary American Friends Service Com- 


mittee, Rehabilitation Expert; Paul 
Harris, Jr., Secretary National Council 
for the Prevention of War, specially 


qualified peace worker with young peo- 


ple; Rayford Logan, editor, teacher, ex- 
pert on Carribbean problems; Francis 


Miller, 
ciation, 


Secretary Foreign Policy Asso- 

Chairman World’s’ Student 
Christian Federation; Hornell Hart, 
minister, sociologist, member Hoover 
Commission on Social Trends. An econ- 
omist and another publicist have been 
invited; the complete faculty will be 
announced in a later bulletin. 

The Sponsors include twenty-six edu- 
cators, of whom fourteen are college 
presidents; nineteen ministers and so- 
cial workers; ten business men and 
women; five women’s club leaders, etc. 

Executive Committee: Walter Chiy- 
ers, M. S. Davage, Willis J. King, D. P. 
McGeachy, Raymond Paty, Arthur Ra- 
per, W. A. Shelton and Herman L. Tur- 
ner. 

Similar Institutes, all with the coop- 
eration of the American Friends Serv- 
ice Committee, are to be held this sum- 
mer at Duke University, Wellesley, Hav- 
erford, Northwestern, Grinnell and three 
colleges in the Far West. 

Claud Nelson, Field Secretary, 
Winona Drive, Deccatur, Georgia. 

* * * 
RURAL LIFE SUNDAY. 

The National Home Mission Council 
has for several years been sponsoring 
a movement for the observance by all 
churches of the nation of the fifth Sun- 
day after Easter as Rural Life Sunday. 
It urges that at this time appropriate 
exercises, designed to arouse interest 
in and promote good country life be ob- 
served. 

The Virginia Rural Church Confer- 
ence Board has for the last five years 
given its support to this movement. The 
same is true of the Grange. The Goy- 
ernor has also usually issued a procla- 
mation in support of the observance of 
this occasion. 

May 26 has been selected by the Vir- 
ginia Rural Church Conference Board 
for this observance this year, although 
any date in May most convenient to 
local groups will do. Two types of 
programs are suggested: (1) a church 
service especially stressing the moral 
and social responsibility of all for com- 
munity well being as well as a service 
designed to inspire efforts to reach the 
higest possible plane of community life; 
and (2) a stock-taking or inventory of 
community conditions, needs, and prog- 
ress. A listing of all families in the 
community and a check-up as to which 
ones are not affiliated with various lo- 
cal organizations is especially desirable 
at this time. The second type of under- 
taking will require advance work by 
committees.. The results of this inven- 
tory should be reported at a special 
meeting before or after the special 
church service. It is highly desirable 
for:all the different groups in a com- 
munity to cooperate on this occasion. 

A special leaflet giving Scripture read- 
ings and prayers, suitable for Rural 
Life Day, can be had from the Home 
Missions Council, 105 Hast Twenty-sec- 
ond Street, New York, for three cents. 
Material of value fcr such programs can 
also be had from ‘‘Forward Steps for 
Country Life,” ‘‘Virginia County Condi- 
tions and Trends of Social Signifi- 
cance’; and ‘‘Negro Life in Rural Vir- 
ginia,’’ obtainable for the asking from 
the V. P. I. Department of Rural So- 
ciology, Blacksburg, Va. For additional 
information, write Rev. W. C. Shawen, 
Chester, Va., Chairman of the Rural 
Life Day Committee of the Rural 
Church Conference Boara. 
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VIRGINIA 
Rt. Rev. H. St. G. Tucker, D. D., Bishop. 
Rt. Rev. Frederick D. Goodwin, D, D., 
Coadjutor. 
Q—_ —_—_—_—  — 
Seminaty Missions. 
Plans are being perfected by which a 


clergyman, not connected with the Semi- 
nary, is to have the oversight of the 
churches and Sunday schools, known 
as Seminary Missions. Students from 
the Seminary will still do the work in 
these various stations as heretofore, un- 
der the supervision of the minister-in- 
charge. 


Rappahannock Convocation. 

The spring meetings of the Laymen’s 
Association of the Rappahannock Con- 
vocation will be held as follows: April 
1, St. John’s, Warsaw; April 2, St. 
Mary’s, Fleeton; April 3, Ware Church, 
Gloucester; April 4, Fork Church, Han- 
over County; April 5, Aquia Church 
Parish House. These will all be supper- 
meetings and will be addressed by the 
Rey. H. A. Donovan of Fairfax, for- 
mer missionary to Liberia. 

* * * 

The Rev. W. Leigh Ribble, formerly 
of Grace Church, Stanardsville, entered 
upon his duties as rector of Old Falls 
Church, Fairfax County, on March 10. 
Mr. Ribble is keeping the editorship of 
the Virginia Churchman, to the grati- 
fication of all the friends of that pa- 
per. 

* cS 

Bishop Tucker and Bishop Goodwin, 
with a number of clergymen from the 
diocese attended the funeral services 


for Archdeacon Russell, of St. Paul’s 
Industrial School; Lawrenceville. 
ee 
NEW YORK. 
Rt. Rev. Wm. T. Manning, D. D., Bishop 


Rt. Kev. A. S. Lloyd, D. D., Suffragan 
Rt. Rev, Chas. K. Gilbert, D. D., Suffragan 
————_—_—_— 0 ——_————_ 


To Unionize the Clergy. 

The Ministers’ Union of America, 
with a membership of about seventy- 
five Protestant ministers and a few rab- 
bis, is seeking a charter in the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. The Rev. Dr. 
Edmund B. Chaffee, editor of “The Pres- 
byterian Tribune,’ is the founder of the 
Union. Among the New York minis- 
ters who signed the petition for the 
charter is the Rev. Henry P. Van Du- 
sen, dean of Union Theological Semi- 
nary; the Rev. James Myers, Industrial 
Secretary of the Federal Council of 
Churches; the Rev. Phillips P. Elliot, 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Brooklyn, and the Rev. Dr. John 
Haynes Holmes, minister of the Com- 
munity Chureh. Dr. Chaffee, the foun- 
der of the ‘Union, feels that it is neces- 
sary to unionize the clergy, not only 
on economic grounds, but also ‘‘to raise 
professional standards.”’ 


Social Service Conference. 

The Department of Christian Social 
Service of the National Council of the 
Church conducted a conference at St. 
George’s Church, New York City, Mon- 
day, April 8. Old-age, unemployment 
and health insurance were discussed at 
the conference. It was the first social 
security conference ever held by our 
Church in New York City. The con- 
ference was called by the Rev. C. Ran- 
kin Barnes, executive secretary of the 
Department of Christian Social Service. 
Mr. Barnes said that the conference 
“would adopt no resolutions of policy, 
‘but was designed primarily for ‘clari- 
fication of issues.’””’ Among the speak- 
ers were the Rt. Rev. Charles K. Gil- 
bert, Suffragan Bishop of New York; 
Dr. John B. Andrews, secretary of the 
American Association for Labor Legis- 
lation, the Rev. C. Rankin Barnes, and 
Miss Frances Perkins, Secretary of La- 
bor. 
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eicrtabatete Icbste 
Rt, Rev. Francis M. Taitt, S. T. D., Bishop. 


Address on the Love of God and the 


Human Body. 

Dr. Richard C. Cabot, Professor of So- 
cial Ethics at Harvard University, and 
a member of the staff oz: the widely 
known Massachusetts General Hospital, 


made a special address on Tuesday, 
April 2, in the Church of the Holy 
Trinity, en “The Love of God and the 


Human Body.” Dr. Cabot, who comes 
to the city at the invitation of the Rev. 
Howard R. Weir, rector of Holy Trin- 
ity, and the vestry of that parish, is 
known throughout the United States as 
the originator of medical social service. 
He is credited with being the leader in 
bringing doctors to center their science 
and skill upon the patient rather than 
the disease, and it is said, is especially 
interested in helping clergymen to deal 
more effectively with people in difficul- 
ties, particularly in times of illness. 
Dr. Cabot is also the author of many 
books, of which ‘‘What Men Live By” 
is probably the one best known to the 
general public. 


Conducting Noonday Services in Old 
Trinity. 

The Rev. Dr. Leicester C. Lewis, rec- 
tor ot St. Martin-in-the-Fields Episco- 
pal Church, Chestnut Hill, accepted an 
invitation to conduct the Noonday 
Lenten Services in historic Old Trinity 
Church, New York, during the week, 
April 1-6. 


St. Mary’s Chapel Service. 

George Herbert Randall, Director of 
the Brotherhood of St. Andrew Chap- 
ter of the Church of the Holy Trinity, 
conducted the 11 A. M. service in St. 
Mary’s Chapel of the Cathedral Church 
of Christ, in Upper Roxborough, last 
Sunday. Mr. Randall, who is a mem- 
ber of the Executive Council of the 
Pennsylvania Assembly of the Brother- 
hood, is also a licensed Lay Reader in 
the Episcopal Church by appointment 
of Bishop Taitt. 


Bishop Bennett at Holy, Trinity. 

The Rt. Rey. Granville G. Bennett, 
assistant to the Bishop of Rhode Island 
and former Bishop of Duluth, conducted 
the fifth in the series of Thursday night 
Lenten preaching missions in the 
Church of the Holy Trinity. 

Bishop Davenport Addressed Clerical 
i Brotherhood. 

The Rt. Rev. George W. Davenport, 
Bishop of the Diocese of Easton in the 
State of Maryland, made a special ad- 
dressed to the Clerical Brotherhood of 
the diocese, April 1 in the Church House 


Q-—-—————— 

WASHINGTON. 

Rt. Rev. James E. Freeman D. 
__—_——fO——__—_—__ 


Unique Service. 

On March 31 a unique service was 
held at St. Mark’s Church, Washingten, 
the Rev. Wm. R. Moody, rector, when 
the fiftieth anniversary of the founding 
of the men’s and boy’s choir was cele- 
brated. This is one of the oldest male 
choirs in the Church, and was organ- 
ized in 1885, under the Rey. A. Flori- 
dus Steele. The first choirmaster was 
Charles Wake. At this service a num- 
ber of former members of the choir 
were in attendance. Thirty-seven years 
ago a choir camp was set up at Point 
Lookout, and there are nearly a thou- 
sand choir ‘‘alumni’” in Washington and 
elsewhere. 


D. Bishop. 


Pertinent and Timely Resolution. 

“We believe it to be wrong for any 
government to hinder or discourage the 
free worship of God in accordance with’ 
the tenets of any religion. Therefore, 
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we cannot remain silent in the face of 
persecutiou of religious or racial groups 
anywhere; and we hope and pray for 
the speedy end of persecution. We 
hereby express and record our sympa- 
thy tor those who suffer because of 
being in the minority, in religion or 
race, no matter what that religion or 
race may be.’’ This is the draft of a 
pertinent and timely resolution, passed 
by the Council of the Union of Ameri- 
can Hebrew Associations at its sessions 
just closed in Washington. It had indi- 
rect reference to religious persecutions 
in Mexico and in Germany. A resolu- 
tion in behalf of peace was also framed 
as follows: ‘‘This thirty-fourth council 
of the Union of American Hebrew Con- 
gregations wishes to reiterate its belief 
in peace and its prayer is that mankind 
may soon learn the way to avoid war.’’ 
Bishop James E. Freeman was a 
speaker at the council sessions. 


Clericus Meeting. 

The Rev. Dr. Wm. §S. Bishop ad- 
dressed the March meeting of Washing- 
ton Clericus, held at Epiphany Parish 
House. His subject was, ‘‘Baptism and 
the Baptismal Formula in the New 
Testament.’’ The next session has been 
set for April 30, at the same place. 


YESH. 

On April 1, a called meeting of the 
young people of the diocese was held 
at Rock Creek Parish House, Rock 
Creek Parish, the Rev. F. J. Bohannan, 
D. D., rector. Bishop James E. Free- 
man was the chief speaker. There were 
several hundred members of the Young 


People’s Feilowship present trom all 
parts of the diocese. 
Taos 
-O 
CHICAGO. 
Kr. Kev. George Craig Stewart, D. D., 
Bishop. 
te) 


Presiding Bishop Enthused Over Spirit 
Shown in Western States. 

The Presiding Bishop and Mrs. Perry 
stopped briefly in Chicago this week on 
their return from the West, where 
Bishop Perry has been on a tour of 
inspection of Western dioceses. 

Bishop Perry was most enthusiastic 
over the progress of the Church in the 
West. He was particularly enthused 
over the spirit shown among the clergy 
and workers in far Western States and 
the rapidity with which such workers 
gather together from long distances on 
short notice. 

Bishop Perry sees in the Forward 
Movement plan ot the Church a great 
opportunity and a challenge. Such 
should give spiritual impetus to: the 
whole work of the Church, he believes. 

The primate expressed great concern 
over the stricken dust storm areas. 
He and Mrs. Perry were in those ter- 
ritories both going West and returning. 
He saw in the dust storms possible far- 
reaching future effects upon the terri- 
tories stricken. 

Bishop Perry was met at the North- 
western station by Bishop Stewart of 
Chicago, Bishop Johnson of Colorado, 
who is in the city speaking at the noon- 
dyy services of the Church Club, and © 
Mr. Wirt Wright, diocesan treasurer. 
Reports were given the primate on the 
progress of the Chicago million dollar 
forward movement campaign and he 
promised to return to the city for a 
“vietory’’ meeting at St. Luke’s Pro- 
Cathedral in Evanston in mid-June, 

Bishop Perry appeared rested and 
much improved in health. 


Bishop Johnson Advocates Archbis 
ric. 10 

Creation of an American: Archbishop 

for the Church, with a primatial see 

and larger authorities than are now 

given the Presiding Bishop, was apa 

gested by Bishop Irving Peake Jo 
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speaking before a group of Chicago 
laymen at the Hotel Sherman this week. 
Bishop Johnson was in the city speak- 
ing at Church Club Lenten noonday 


services. 
Such a plan, in Bishop Johnson’s 
opinion, offers the solution for the 


Church’s problems at the present time. 
The Presiding Bishop at present has 
little authority, he said, and in fact 
hardly knows what his duties are. He 
said, instead of the Church being Epis- 
copal at present, it is Congregational 
and is run by vestries. 

Under the system he suggested, 
Bishop Johnson feels the Bishop of a 
diocese and the vestry of a _ parish 
should have equal and joint authority 
in the election of rectors. As it is, he 
pointed out, a vestry ean force any 
sort of a priest it pleases upon the 
Bishop of a diocese. 

Bishop Johnson spoke at the noon- 
day services on what the Church is 
and whether or not it has been a fail- 
ure in modern times. He attacked the 
propaganda of Huey Long, Hitler and 
Stalin, and labelled the present-day gos- 
pel as ‘“‘the gospel of be comfortable 
at any cost.’’ 

Pro-Cathedral Joins Cam- 
paign. 

St. Luke’s Pro-Cathedral, Evanston, 
is the latest large parish in the Diocese 
ot Chicago to join heartily in the mil- 
lion-dollar centennial fund campaign. 
This week St. Luke’s decided to seek 
to raise $200,000, of which $60,000 
would go to the diocesan fund; $140,- 
000 to the parish fund. Mr. George K. 
Gibson, for many years a leading lay- 
man in the diocese, was named chair- 
man of the St. Luke’s campaign fund. 

St. Luke’s this year is celebrating 
its fiftieth anniversary and the jubilee 
program will be part of the campaign. 
In June it is planned to have a great 


St. Luke’s 


victory service, with the Presiding 
Bishop taking part, 
—_——_——o- 
GEORGIA. 
Rt. Rev. F. F. Reese, D. D., Bishop 
O—_——————_ 


The address of the Rev. Goeffrey M. 
Horsfield, rector of St. Paul’s Church, 
is 2108 Drayton Street, Savannah, Ga. 

ye ee 

A meeting of the Brunswick District 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary was held in 
St. Mark’s Church, the Rev. Royal K. 
Tucker, rector, on Wednesday, March 
20. Mrs. W. B. White, of Augusta, 
diocesan president of the Woman’s Aux- 
jliary, presided. 

* oe * 

A meeting of the Executive Council 
and chairmen of the committees of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary of the Diocese of 
Georgia, met in Christ Church Parish 
House, Savannah, on Tuesday, March 
19. Following which a meeting of the 
Savannah District was held in Christ 
Church. Mrs. W. B. White, diocesan 
president, presided at both meetings. 

Julia St. Clair Moore. 
Oo—_——_ 
ATLANTA. 
Rt. Rev. H. J. Mikell, D. D., Bishop. 


las 
Bishop H. J. Mikell preached on Wed- 
nesday evening, April 3, at the weekly 
Lenten service at Christ Church in Ma- 
econ, Ga. Christ Church is one of the 
oldest parishes in the diocese. 


Noted Author to Speak. 

Miss Winifred Kirkland, internation- 
ally known author of ‘Portrait of a 
Carpenter,’’ ‘“‘Let Us Pray,’’ and many 
other books, will speak to the women 
of the Atalnta District on Monday, April 
8, at 2:30 o’clock at All Saints’ Parish 
House -in Atlanta. ; 

Preceding Miss Kirkland’s address 
on Prayer will be a meeting of the At- 
Janta District, which is composed of 
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women from Atlanta, Austell, Carroll- 
ton Cartersville, Cedartown, College 
Park, Dalton, Decatur, Marietta, and 
Rome. This meeting is called for one 
o’clock. 

The Woman’s Auxiliary has divided 
the Diocese of Atlanta into three dis- 
tricts for the purpose of a closer co- 
ordination of the work. They are At- 
lanta, Athens and Macon, and are un- 
der the direction of a vice-president of 
the Diocesan Auxiliary, who is a resi- 
dent of the district. 

Audria Bandy Gray. 


0 
SOU'THERN VIRGINIA. 

Rt. Rev, A. C. Thomson, D. D., Bishop. 
————————O————“q— 
Archdeacon Russell Buried. Three 

Bishops Take Part in Service. 

Lawrenceville, March 30—(A.P.) 
With simple rites in which no eulogy 
was spoken, in conformity with stipu- 
lations he wrote down during the last 
four years, Dr. James Solomon Russell, 
77, founder of St. Paul’s Normal and 
Industrial School and the first minis- 
ter of the Negro race to be elected to 
the Episcopal bishopric, was buried here 
today with three bishops and forty min- 
isters taking part in the services. 

Thirteen of the priests in the proces- 
sion were white, all the honorary pall- 
bearers were prominent white citizens 
ot Brunswick County, and among those 
sending 200 messages from twenty 
States were Presiding Bishop James De- 
Wolf Perry and Bishops William T. 
Manning and A. S. Lloyd of New York, 
George Stewart Craig of Chicago, Rob- 
ert C. Jett of Southwestern Virginia, 
and EH. Thomas Demby of Arkansas. 

Most of the telegrams’ received 
lauded Dr. Russell as ‘‘a_ leading 
churehman and Christian and a credit 
to his race, state, nation and church.’’ 
’ Dr. Russell died Thursday. He had 
founded the school for Negroes here 
in 1888 and declined his election to 
the bishopric to remain at the institu- 
tion, of which he was principal-meritus 
when he died. No eulogy of his work 
was spoken at the services today, in 
keeping with his own request. ‘‘My 
work will speak for itself,’ he had said. 

More than 3,000 persons attended 
the funeral, which was in charge of the 
Rt. Rev. A. C. Thomson, Bishop of the 
Diocese. 

—_————"o—_ 
TENNESSEE. 
Rt. Rev. Thos. E. Gailor, D. D., Bishop. 

Rt. Rev. J M. Maxon, D. D., Coadjutor 
America Far Behind European Contem- 

poraries. ; 

Mr. Spencer Miller, Jr., Director of 
Workers’ Education Bureau, and the 
Consultant for the National Council De- 
partment of Social Service, on Indus- 
trial Relations, was the guest speaker, 
Sunday, March 24, in two Chattanooga 
churches. He spoke at the Chapel of 
the Good Shepherd in the morning and 
at Grace Church in the evening. Mr. 
Miller’s presence in Chattanooga was 
occasioned by a Conference on Social 
Security, which was held under the 
auspices of the Chattanooga Trades and 
Labor Council. In his talks in the 
churches, Mr. Miller concerned him- 
self with the present widespread social 
insecurity and outlined the Christian 
approach to the problem with which 
we are faced in this and other coun- 
tries. America, according to Mr. Miller, 
prides herself upon her program, and 
yet in this, perhaps the fundamental is- 
sue in a real progress, America is far 
behind her European contemporaries. 
Mr. Miller gave some disturbing figures 
concerning the present economic and 
social aspects of our day. The New 
Deal has accomplished few of its major 
objectives, and its program of spending 
has shifted an impossible burden to 
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the shoulders of posterity. Social in- 
surance, Old Age Pensions and Health 
insurance are real necessities, and are 
steps in the direction of a more realistic 
recovery. The perspective of this day 
bids us realize that we are in truth 
members one of another. 
* * * 
Charles W. Sheerin, rector of St. 
Paul’s Church, Chattanoonga, preached 
the noon-day Lenten services in St. 


John’s Church, Knoxville. 
Visitor. 
The Rt. Rev. James M. Maxon was 


one of the speakers during the Clergy 
Conferences held recently in the Dio- 
ecese of South Florida. He held a mis- 
sion in All Saints’ Church in Jackson- 
ville. Bishop Maxon has been quite 
actively engaged in preaching through- 
out this section on the Forward Move- 
ment of the Church. 
Thomas R. Thrasher. 


pe (a 
SOUTH FLORIDA. 
Rt. Rev. J. D. Wing, D. D., Bishop 
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Three Clergy Conference, 

Fresh impetus to the Forward Move- 
ment in South Florida was given by 
Bishop Maxon, who, assisted by Bishop 
Wing, conducted three conferences for 
the clergy——these held in St. Andrew’s, 
Tampa, on March 18; in Holy Trinity, 
West Palm Beach on March 19, and in 
the Cathedral parish, Orlando, on 
March 20, each marked by good attend- 
ance and keen interest. Bishop Maxon’s 
help was deeply valued, and will reach 
the congregations through the clergy. 

During the week of March 17-24, the 
Rt. Rev. Frederick B. Bartlett, of North 
Dakota, visited the colored missions of 


this Diocese as the representative of 
our National Council. 

Winter visitors from many States 
have been gladly welcomed in our 
chureh services throughout the Dio- 
cese, with effort by clergy and 


parishioners to make them feel at home 
while sharing the ministrations of the 
Chureh in our Southland. 
C. Robinson. 
— 0 
WEST VIRGINIA 

Rt. Rev. W. L. Gravatt. D. D., Bishop 

Rt. Rev. R. E. L. Strider, D. D., Coadjutor 
——————_-——_- 0— — 
Crusading Convocation. 

The Northwestern Convocation of the 
Diocese report success for their cru- 
sade held during the Epiphany Season. 
Crusades were held for periods rang- 
ing from one to two days in twelve 
points within the Convocation, by teams 
consisting of a Bishop, a priest, a lay- 
man and a laywoman. Group confer- 
ences were held during the day, dinner 
meetings with the men and mass meet- 
ings in the Church during the evening. 
Results noted are: new branches of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary, one Chureh school 
re-established, in one parish the largest 
Confirmation class ever presented, new 
branches of the Layman’s League, 
volunteers for Church sq@hool teach- 
ing, in one parish the organization of 
a Parish Council. The offerings taken 
at the services produced sufficient capi- 
tal to underwrite the entire Crusade 
expense. 

Council to Meet May 7-9. 

The fifty-eight Annual Council of the 
Diocese will meet in Trinity Church, 
Moundsville, May 7-8-9. The Rev. R. W. 
Hibbert, rector, Trinity Church, will be 
host to the Council. 

The Annual Summer Conference of 
the Diocese of West Virginia will be 
held at Jackson’s Mills, from June 10 
to 15, and the Y. P. F. Convention will 
meet from the 15 to 16. 

The Rev. J. H. A. Bomberger, rector 
of St. Matthew’s Church, Wheeling, will 

(Continued on page 22.) 
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APRIL, 
7. Fifth (Passion) Sunday in Lent. 
14. Sunday (Palm) before Easter. 
15... Monday before Easter. 
16. Tuesday before Easter. 
17. Wednesday before Haster. 


18. Maundy Thursday. 
19. Good Friday. 
20. Easter Even. 
21. Easter Day. 
22. Monday in Easter Week. 
23. Tuesday in Easter Week. 
28. First Sunday after Easter. 
29. St. Mark. (Monday.) 
* * * 
COLLECT FOR THE FIFTH SUNDAY IN 
LENT, COMMONLY CALLED PAS- 
SION SUNDAY. 


We beseech Thee, Almighty God, merci- 
fully to look upon Thy people; that by 
Thy great goodness they may be gov- 
erned and preserved evermore, both in 
body and soul; through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. . Amen. 

* * * 


THE CROSS. 
IT wonder oft who made the cross 
On which my Saviour died, 
Who nailed in place that shorter piece 
Across the upright wide? 


That timber was a ‘worthy thing— 
So tall and straight and true. 

It never could have been a cross 
If left the way it grew. 


"Twas human hands that fashioned it 
With arrogance supreme 

That dared across that perfect thing 
To fix the lesser beam. 


Oh, woe to him, who’er it was 
Performed that cruelty. 

I censure »while I pity him— 

Yet I am base as he. 

This very day I made a cross, 

And on it crucified 

My Lord, with spikes in feet and hands, 
A spear-thrust in His side. 

Across His purpose “in my life. 


So loving, kind and true, 
T set my weak but stubborn will 
And tortured Him anew. 


Arrelle, in World Call. 


* * * 
Armageddons. 
V. 


Triumphant Humanity. 


Rev. Upton H. Gibbs. 

When the sun set on Good Friday 
evening, on darkness, despair and ap- 
parent defeat, it was to rise on Haster 
morning most gloriously bright, to chase 


away the darkness, turn despair into 
confidence, and defeat into victory. 
At the close of Good Friday, the 


hopes and aspirations of the followers 
of Jesus Christ were buried in a cavern 
tomb with its entrance securely sealed, 
as if to prevent their renewal. How- 
ever, love remained, though hope was 
given up. And love had its great re- 
ward by having its fears dispelled and 
its mourning turned into joy. 

The revelation that the Crucified One 
had risen from the dead was first given 
to those who represented the authority 
that crucified Him. To them it was the 
revelation of judgment and condemna- 
tion, paralyzing them with fear. But 
to the faithful who sought at the first 
break of dawn to complete their loving 
ministrations for the care of His body, 
it was the revelation of life and the 
triumph of righteousness. 

We sense something of their awit: 
derment and joy, on reading the ac- 
counts of their finding the tomb open 
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and empty, and the angel announcing: 
“Fear not ye; for I know that ye seek 


Jesus, who hath been crucified. He is 
not here: for he is risen even as he said. 
Come see the place where the Lord lay.” 

Then all doubt was removed as they 
met Him on the way, and were assured 
that it was He indeed and no other. 

What a change from the Crucified to 
the Risen Christ! Instead of ‘being de- 
spised and rejected of men, a man of 
sorrows and acquainted with grief, here 
was One who while bearing the marks 
of the conflict, was undeniably the 
triumphant Victor. Humanity’s cham- 
pion had won humanity’s fight against 
the full power and forces of evil. 

Easter Day is humanity’s Emancipa- 
tion Day, and festival of rejoicing. The 
open and empty tomb, with the dis- 
carded grave clothes was the casement 
from which triumphant humanity 
emerged into light. For the resurrec- 
tion was not a resumption of the old 
life, but a new development after a 
higher order. 

The Crucified One could be impris- 
oned in a tomb, bound with cerecloths 
and subject to death, but the Risen 
Christ cannot be held by these, for He 
transcends them and all other temporal 
limitations and conditions. Henceforth 
the whole universe is subject to Him 
to command and control] all authority 
and power being conferred on Him. 


“The strife is o’er, the battle done; 

The victory of life is won; 

The song of triumph is begun; 
Alleluia!” 


Note: Armageddon usually refers to 
the ‘‘battle on the plain’’, predicted in 
the Book of Revelation, that is yet to 
be waged. But the name is applicable 
to the two battles we have been con- 
sidering. As all three*represent the 
same conflict between the opposing 
forces of good and evil, and under the 
same commanders, Christ and Satan. 
The issue also is the same, the supre- 
macy over humanity, for which depends 
its life or death. 

* *k oy 
“The Bountiful Goodness.”’ 

Every churchman knows that Lent 
is forty days long, omitting Sundays, 
because Jesus fasted forty days in the 
wilderness. Likewise everyone knows 
that the Christian’ Easter corresponds 
to the Jewish Passover. ‘‘Christ our 
Passover is sacrificed for us.’’ 

The fifth Sunday in Lent is just a 
fortnight before Easter. It is called 
Passion Sunday, because the Epistle 
makes distinct mention of the shedding 
of Christ’s blood and the Gospel records 
an attempt on Christ’s life, which may 
be regarded as a hint of His passion. 
In our Hymn Book there is a special 
hymn for the fifth Sunday in Lent: 


“The royal banners forward go 
The Cross shines forth in mystic glow.” 


It is not an easy tune, but as it is spe- 
cially marked for this Sunday and has 
come down the ages to us, we think that 
all our churches should attempt it. 

One phrase in the Collect is very 
arresting—‘Thy great goodness’’, or as 
it may be translated, ‘“‘Thy ‘bountiful 
goodness’. Our word, “‘God’’, is only a 
modified form of the word ‘“good’’. 
God is the good one—the liberally and 
bountifully good one. 


ae neem 


“Thy bountiful care 
What tongue can recite?’’. 


“God is love.’” 
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asks the hymn, and truly iGod’s boun- 
tiful goodness runs like a thread of gold 
all through revelation. Far back in the 
second commandment it is written that 
the sins are visited to the third and 
fourth generation, but the mercy is 
shown ‘‘Unto thousands in them that 
love me and keep my commandments’’. 
The mercy far outruns the judgment. 

The Psalmist in that matchless 
twenty-third psalm has the same idea, 
though it is not clear in our trans- 
lation. The last verse is, ‘‘Goodness 
and mercy shall pursue me all the days 
of my life’. It is a stronger word 
than ‘‘follow”’ God’s bountiful good- 
ness is in our lives abundantly, but 
few of us are as wise as Mrs. Wiggs, 
and count our blessings. The climax 
of this thought was expressed by Jesus 
when He said: ‘‘Your sorrow shall be 
turned into joy.” Mark that it is not 
exchanged for joy, the sorrow itself 
shall become the joy. Bountiful good- 
ness can go no further than that.— 
Canadian Churchman, 

* * * 
For the Southern Churchman, 
UNLESS. 
K,. L. Smith. 

Unless we suffer grief 
We never know the joy 

peace and rest in smiling 
When little things annoy. 


Ot 


Unless we suffer 
We never know the peace 
Which follows in the wake 
Of cessation and surcease. 


pain 


Unless we suffer loss 

We never know the pride 
Of overcoming hardship 

When hope has almost died. 


Unless we suffer loneliness 

We never know how blest 
We are in close friendship 

Which has withstood some test. 

« * * * 

The Ageless Entities. 

Some things never grow old. LEter- 
nal youth gilds their brow. They are 
the imperishables, the ageless entities, 
the eternal verities. The singing stars 
that kept watch over us last night are 
the same that shone on the shepherds 
that watched their flocks while angel 
voices floated out over the night air. 
The Sea of Galilee is as lovely this 
morning as it was beautiful when Jesus 
walked on its ample and _ spacious 
stretches. Baby fingers are as soft and 
baby’s voice as sweet today as when 
Moses slept among the bull rushes on 
the river’s brink. The shining eyes of 
youth and love’s old sweet song are as 
potent and wonderful as when Lozenzo 
and Jessica sat in the silvery silences 
of the moon’s elfin light and ‘‘let the 
sound of music creep in their ears’’.— 
Southern Christian Advocate. 


* * * 
For the Southern Churchman, 
Peace. 


Monica Williams. 
Have you ever stood within a portico 
or the open doorway of your home, 
watching an on-coming storm? Did you 
not feel a sense of security as you 
watched the heavy clouds draw closer, 
and saw the racing wind catch up the 
dry leaves and send them whirling in 
a cloud of dust across your door. Then 
the rain came, and the spray that dashed 
against your face brought an inward 
feeling of relief that the heat of the 
summer day was gone. Peal after peal 
of thunder crashed and you went with- 
in, not because you were afraid, ‘but 
the lightning was sharp. One should 
not unnecessarily risk danger thro) 
standing in a door. 
taught that as ajchild, and so y 
indoors. In the house you were 
the tin roof was: ample Broteethags 
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was no need now for the lighting rods. 
You had not liked them any way, they 
had seemed to almost hurt you in their 
bold defiance of the clouds that floated 
by. And you were glad they were gone. 
They had seemed to profess so much, 
and had done so little. The lightning 
had struck and torn the shingles from 
the roof-edge while these bright sen- 
tinels had stood faithless in their duty. 
Badly adjusted, some had said; well, 
they had gone, and restful ease had 
come to you through simpler means. A 
roof that only sread and covered all 
now held within the composition of its 
being, the fact of peace within. No 
spires of glistening brightness were 
telling all the country-side of boastful 
hopes. But the mere shelter of your 
home was all you need, and as the storm 
raged without you felt secure and safe. 
The clouds passed on, the raindrops les- 
sened one by one, the sun shone forth 
again. Peace had entered your soul. 

And so it is with life, when we learn 
to know God as our shelter, peace dwells 
in our hearts; we stand secure and see 
the clouds that darken troubled brows, 
and feel how insecure is life without. 
We see the fitful whirl of pleasure as 
it gathers rootless yearnings of the 
hearts of men, and throws them down 
across the door of life. The tears that 
flow through disappointed hopes are but 
as rain-drops in the summer storm, they 
do but loose the tension, as the threat- 
ening clouds move on. There is no 
peace without the refuge of God’s love. 
The highest hopes of man will fail where 
God is not. Man’s thoughts and deeds 
may be but glittering peaks of boastful 
pride, which cheer us on awhile. We 
like to look at things that are not real. 
We like the sound of drums that call 
us to the march, but when the cannon 
roar, drums speak of other things. We 
like the praise of men, the glamour of 
their song, but when the echo leaves 
our heart, what then—peace, too, has 
gone. 

Only within the covering of God’s love 
are we safe as we give ourselves to 
Him. But woof and warp must be as 
one continuous shelter, over all. The 
things that hurt and those that bring us 
joy are gently hallowed, woven into 
one. They must not be apart. Wemust 
know that God is there through all, and 
trusting Him, look up and feel secure. 

Then the rain will come and go, the 
sun will shine again, the wind will 
blow the dry twigs here and there, but 
our way will be clear as we stand at 
the door of life—peace will be with- 
oa * Ok * 

Preaching and Partisan Prejudice. 

If the man at the wheel will not 
mind, as he threads his way through 
the traffic jam constituting the statu 
quo, I would like from the backseat 
to make a few observations by way of 
steadying' his nerves. f 

My own ministry began as a home 
missionary on pioneer prairies. My first 
important task was not strictly clerical. 
It was to umpire a baseball game be- 
tween the clubs of two villages, in both 
of which I was a minister, and which 
were fighting tooth and nail for the 
county seat. I knew the game all right. 
In fact, in a practice game, I even sub- 
stituted, without a mask, for a crippled 
catcher, and as a result was the proud 
bearer of a black eye into the pulpit 


next day. That was a badge of honor 
compelling more reverence than a 
white tie. But how to umpire a match 


game so as not to give one of these 
county seat rivals benefit of more doubt- 
ful decisions than the other was the 
supreme test of continuing usefulness. 
I have been ‘in all sorts of ecclesiastical 
anxietiés, all the way from wall flowen 
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at a mite society social to chief beggar 
at a church dedication, but for real 
delicacy of pastoral poise there is noth- 
ing nicer than the tight rope walk be- 
tween two vigorous pioneer towns fight- 
ing for the county seat. In that con- 
test one contacts the quintessence of 
partisan prejudice. Once in a town 
meeting I ventured to express an opinion 
tactfully. Never again! 


Having been burned in the childhood 
of my ministry, I determined to avoid 
the fire of partisan prejudice. No par- 
tisan politics in the pulpit for this 
preacher. When a preacher praises my 
party in the pulpit it makes me 
ashamed. When one attacks my party 
in the pulpit it makes me mad. Both 
anger and shame forestall edification. 
And edification is the chief end of 
preaching. 

The absolute futility of serving truth, 
however pure, in partisan capsules is 
over and over again demonstrated even 
in church assemblies. The subtlest of 
all autointoxications jeopardizing the 
spiritual life is partisan prejudice. No 
one has ever voiced the futility of try- 
ing to break through it with truth more 
succinctly than Jesus in His picture of 
casting pearls before swine. To be mind- 
ful of partisan prejudice is to be men- 
tally porcine in attitude toward truth. 
When one is drunk with partisan bias 
he may be fanatically willing to give 
his body to be burned or a formula, 
and be blind and deaf to the angels. 
The most amazing contradiction in 
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terms of the spiritual life is the pas- 
sionate devotion to a conviction coupled 
with an equally passionate unwilling- 
ness to let love be its carrier. The 
hardest thing to reconcile with a pro- 
fession of faith in Jesus Christ is that 
to many of us so often the command 
of Jesus to love one another just has 
no meaning at all. ‘Lord, is it I?— 
George Luccock, in Presbyterian Ban- 
ner. 


| WILL HELP YO 
RAISE MONEY!... 


My co-operative plan enables women’s clubs 
and church organizations to raise much- 
needed funds with very iittle effori. 
Gottschalk’s Metal Sponge, the original sani- 
tary metal scouring device, is known and en- 
dorsed by millions of women throughout the 
land. To keep pots and pans shiny and 
bright, it has no equal. This year there are 
two additional Gottschalk items to go with 
the original Metal Sponges—namely, Kitchen 
Jewel and Hand-L-Mop. 
Write today. I will help 
with your money prob-- 
lem. 


METAL SPONGE 
SALES CORP. 

John W. Gottschalk, Pres.. 
2726 N. Mascher St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. « 
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THE ORIGINAL{SAN/ITARY. 


METAL SPONGE 


The Little 
Fellowthat 
does the 
BIG Job 


CHURCH VESTMENTS 
WOODWORK 
SILVER AND BRASS 


VESTMENTS 
For Clergy and Choir 
Materials by the yard 


STAINED GLASS 
WINDOWS 


J. M. HALL Inc. 


J. M. HALL Inc. TAILORING 
AMERICAN Write for AMERICAN 
DISTRIBUTOR samples DISTRIBUTOR 
a a} and prices {Sr 
A.R. MOWBRAY & Co. J. M. HALL Inc. JAMES POWELL&SONS 
Ltd. 174 MADISON AVE. (Whitefriars) Ltd. 
LONDON -ENGLAND NEW YORK LONDON 2 ENGLAND 


VIRGINIA’S LARGEST BANK REGARDS SIZE AS MERELY 
PRESENTING INCREASED OPPORTUNITIES FOR RENDER- 
ING CAPABLE AND WHOLE-HEARTED SERVICE TO ALL 


ITS CUSTOMERS. 


FIRST AND MERCHANTS 


National Bank of Richmond 
JOHN M. MILLER, JR., President. 


Capital and Surplus Five Million Dollars. 
Complete Trust Facilities 


HAPPINESS AND HARMONY 


in the home frequently depend upon the careful budgeting of 


income. 


We are distributing a booklet, ‘““Reorganizing Home Finances”, 


which outlines a practical plan and provides space for keeping household 


accounts. 


If you would like a booklet we shall be glad to mail you one upon re- 


quest. 


State-Planters Bank 


and Trust Company 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 


Established 1865 


Member Fedéral Reserve System. 
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A TREE FRIEND. 


There’s nothing that’s nicer than telling 
a tree 

The secrets you wouldn't tell even to me. 

A tree is so quiet, a tree is so still, 


And listens an hour or a day, if you will. 


There’s something that’s better than 
merely pretend, 

In having at least one old tree for a 
friend. 

And if you reach up to its arms with 


your hands, 
You'll know just how truly a tree under- 


stands. 

Now, every tree Knows the _ loveliest 
things, 

But if you would hear you must wait 
till it sings. 

A whisper of music will open your ear, 


And then you must listen, and listen to 
hear. 

You'll hear about fairies and tree toads 
and bees, 

And many more 
these. 

Just why the leaves dance, when the wind 


passes by, 


people. as charming as 


And where the birds go in the rain to 
keep dry. 

So if you are lonely and sighing, “Dear 
me!” 

Run out of the house and make friends 
with a tree. 

An old tree will listen to all that you 
say, 

An old tree is wise and an old tree is 
Bay. 

—The Lutheran. 
* * * 
For the Southern Churehman. 


Those Rectory Children. 
Chapter XIV. 
M, Ln 7G. 

“And the beanstalk fell, crash! And 
that was the end of the bad old giant. 
And Jack and his mother lived ' hap- 
pily ever after, with the harp that 
played so sweetly and the hen that 
laid the golden eggs. And they even 
bought back the old cow! There, now, 
Philip, that’s all the story, and Aunt 
Mollie must do a dozen things at once. 
Tumble out of my lap!’’ 

Philip tumbled out and sat on the 
‘floor in deep thought. Presently he rose 
and followed Aunt Mollie, holding on 
to a bit of her dress, as his way was, 
until she noticed him. 

“Aunt Mollie, could you have. it not 
the end of the bad old giant, so then 
Kent could be him, and my Noah’s ark 
could be Jack’s house, and Mrs. Noah 
could be Jack’s mother, and Mr. Noah 
could be—’’ 

“Yes, you funny little duck, if you 
want a giant on your hands, we’ll say 
he just broke his arm. And you’ll be 
mighty careful of this giant, Phil, and 
stop when he feels tired?’’ 

“Do I have to be a bad giant?” asked 
Kent. He had been sitting up at the 
window, and now lay on Claire’s sofa. 
Since his accident, Noel had hung about 
-the room, as he had been used to do 
when Claire was in it, and the dog lay 
now contentedly at his feet. 

“No, Kent, le’s play you were sorry 
for all your trepusses, an’ Jack will be 
eo good to you you can have a golden 
egg for breffus every morning. An’— 
did the ol’ giant have a giant dog, 
Aunt Mollie? Oh, she’s gone. ‘Well, 
Noel is a nice giant dog Jack bought 
for you; he cost a million golden eggs.”’ 

Aunt Mollie, glad to leave the little 
boys happily playing, had slipped into 
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Winnie’s room, which Mrs. Innis, with 
her medicines, her water bottle and her 
crocheting, had left on the morning 
after Aunt Mollie came. 

“T’m glad I could take their mother’s 
place, Miss Mollie,’ Mrs. Innis had said, 
packing her trunk in happy excitement. 
“T feel quite assured that the dear chil- 
dren have not lacked a mother’s care. 
But my delicate constitution has some- 
what suffered, and I’ve fallen behind on 
the bedspread I’m making—quite two 
squares ‘behind—so it is perhaps as 
well you came.”’ 

“T think, perhaps, it is, Mrs. Innis, 
but we’re all grateful to you for your 


kindness. Are the spreads all in? 
Here’s a box of capsules, and your 
tooth brush. Uncle Danger will strap 


the trunk; just you come and make 
yourself comfortable in the carriage.’’ 

So Mrs. Innis had left with a sense 
ot duty done, and the children had re- 
joiced in the change to Aunt Mollie’s 
pleasant face and watchful care. This 
was just next to mother herself! She 
managed the nursing of Kent with time 
left to give each of the others what 
they needed, and to Winnie especially 
her coming seemed a happiness to be 
enjoyed afresh each day. There were, 
indeed, anxious times at first, for the 
hope for Claire was very slight. But 
Aunt Mollie’s determined cheerfulness, 
her reminding them, as mother had 
done, that they could never really lose 
their little sister, and her taking all 
the burden of Kent’s care from them, 
carried David and Winnie through the 
three weeks of suspense. Now, the 
news was daily more encouraging. 
Father had even come home for last 
Sunday, though he could not stay. 
Kent, after several bad days, had started 
a steady improvement, and Aunt Mollie 
had turned Winnie’s room into a sew- 
ing room, where she spent spare mo- 
ments “running up” several little spring 
dresses for Winnie of materials she had 
brought. 

The machine hummed busily. Aunt 
Mollie hummed in concert, and yellow 
ruffles ran in a stream from the machine 
to the floor when Cindy put her head 
in at the door. 

. ‘Miss Mollie, please’m, Miss Trent’s 
*Lijah done come an’ brought Kent some 


squab an’ truck enough’ .foh ten, an’ 
here’s a note. He say please’m sen’ de 
answer back.” 

Aunt Mollie took the note, and a 
pleased smile crossed her face. ‘‘Nice 
for Winnie! Miss Alice asks if she 
can spend Thursday at Ivanhoe—it’s 
George Washington’s birthday. Cer- 
tainly, she can! Wait just a minute, 
Cindy.”’ 


“Yas’m, she need a sliver o’ fun, Miss 
Winnie do, ter set her dancin’ ’round 
lak she usen ter do.” 

And so on the Thursday Winnie set 
out in happy expectation for Ivanhoe, 
with paint box and paper. David and 
Philip went along for the ride. The 
only cloud on Winnie’s horizon was that 
there seemed to be a cloud on David’s. 

“Can I sit up with Uncle Danger an’ 
help drive?” asked Philip. ‘‘Frank is 
such a big horse, he may need two peo- 
ples.”’ 

“Yas’m, Miss Mollie, he ain’ gwine 
bodder me, an’ Frank big; yas’m, he 
a monst’ous hawse,’’ Uncle Danger 
added grinning. 

“Well, then, Phil, you take care that 
Uncle Danger comes to no harm. Re- 
member, the store and postoffice as you 
come back. David boy, and Winnie, 
have one perfectly good time!’ 

“David, does something bother you?” 
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Winnie asked as they drove past the 
pine woods. 

“T’m all right,’’ David said shortly. 

“It seemed to me—mother not being 
here nor father—you might want me or 
Aunt Mollie to help.’’ 

“No, no! Just do let me alone!” 

This was so unlike David that Win- 
nie fairly jumped. 

“Well, why, David!” 

But instantly Winnie saw David’s lip 


trembling, and her warm heart for- 
gave him even before he could blurt 
out: 


“Aw, Winnie, ’scuse me. Just don’t 
notice, that’s all you can do. Maybe 
when father comes—I don’t know—’” 
he stopped miserably. 

“Father can fix anything, David, and 
he’ll be home in two days for Sunday. 
Don’t mind it till then.’’ 

“Maybe not. Don’t you, anyway,” 
David said in a tone he tried to make 
cheerful. 

Ivanhoe was reached through a mile 
of private road after they turned in 
from the highway. The beautiful white- 
pillared house, framed in its lawns and 
great trees, seemed to stretch wide arms 
into the early spring sunshine, weleom- 
ing them. And Miss Alice and Miss 
Sarah were soon beside the carriage 
doors. 

“Ah, here’s our girl! And look at 
Philip, driving as if he were at the 
horse show!’’ This was Miss Sarah, 
“You brought your painting things— 
good! This is just the day for it.” 

“Get out, ‘boys, won’t you? Uncle 
Danger, just go ’round to the kitchen—” 
Miss Alice began. 

“No’m, Aunt Mollie needs some things 
from the store and the mail,’’ David 
said, standing by the carriage. 

“Well, then, Uncle Danger, go ’round 
anyway for a little basket of things 
that’s there for Kent. David, you need 
a holiday, too, by the looks of you. You 
remember Mr. Craig, our missionary 


cousin? I’ve a plan to have him back 
in the summer—his furlough lasts 
through August—and he’s a_e great 


camper. Perhaps you and your father 
can get up a little trip for him.” 

“That would be fine!’’ David’s face 
really brightened now. 

“And mind,’ Winnie whispered as 
Unele Danger, with the ‘“‘little’’ basket, 
and David got back into the carriage, 
“don’t bother. Whatever’s wrong, 
father can fix it!” 

a * * 
An Ill Wind. ; 

“T don’t see why grandmother says 
that ‘it is an ill wind that blows no 
good’,’’ exclaimed Harold crossly as he 
jerked his gray and white cap down 
over his eyes. ‘I’m sure this wind is 
no good.’’ E 

The wind, as if making fun of him 
twitched at his cap again, and nearly 
snatched it from his head. Harold 
scowled. 

“Horrid old wind!’’ he cried. 

The wind had hurled the sharp edge 
of a leaf into his eye. As he raised his 
hand to his face the wind snatched the 
gray and white cap, whirled it high in 
the air, and then neatly lifted it over a 
stone fence. , 

Harold, raising his head just in time 
to see the cap sail away, cried out 
angrily. Now he would have to go in 
the yard and get it! He forgot the 
stinging pain in his eye. Harold was 
bashful, and he didn’t know the people 
that lived in that white house. 

Harold sighed as he struggled with 
the gate. It seemed as if even gates 
were unfriendly in the city, where he 
didn’t know any one, and where it 


seemed so hard to get acquainted. 

At last the gate was open, but the 
cap, which he expected to find inside the 
gate, was caught in a small evergreen oe 


ve 
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tree in the center of a flower-bed sur- 
rounded with a low fence of wire. Har- 
old did not like to climb it without per- 
mission. 

He rang the bell, and, after a very 
long time, some one opened the decor. 

“M-m-mmy c-coo—’’ Harold stam- 
mered, his face growing red. 

The lady in the door glanced at him 
over her glasses. ‘‘Dear me! That 
must ‘be some new kind of language!’’ 
she said. ‘‘Wait a moment until I call 
my nephew; perhaps he will under- 
stand.’ She beckoned to Harold to fol- 
low her. 

Harold was more embarrassed than 
ever within the house, but he was try- 
ing his best to make himself under- 


stood. “I-I, j-j-just w-want—’” he be- 
gan. 

Then there was a wild shout, and a 
boy of his own size came dashing 
through the doorway. ‘Harold Nor- 


ton! Whoopee!” a voice shouted. 

“Bobby Deane!’”’ Harold shouted back, 
forgetting to stutter. 

“This, is my aunt’s house!’’ Bobby 
eried, jumping around. ‘‘How did you 
know I was here? I was just telling 
Aunt Martha that there was a boy in 
this city that I knew, but I didn’t know 
where he lived!” 

It was an hour before Harold went 
through the gate again, this time with 
his old-time friend’s arm around his 
shoulder. The wind tugged at his cap. 

“TIsn’t the old wind horrid,’’ laughed 


Bobby. 

“Not much!’’ Harold said. “I guess 
this isn’t an ill wind, after all.’’—Little 
Learners. 

* * * 
Runaway Rufus, 
“Such a lovely spring morning!”’ 


mewed Rufus, a little white kitty, as he 
ran out of the garage when Bobby’s 
daddy left the door open. It would be 
simply perfect if it were just a bit 
warmer. Anyhow, it was much too nice 
to sit on the doorstep waiting for Bobby 
to get up; so he’d stroll down the 
alley and see what he could see. 

Of course, both Bobby and his pretty 
mother had told him over and over 
again that he must never go away, for 
kitties were always much safer at home. 
But he guessed there wasn’t anything to 
hurt him just a little way down the 
alley, so Rufus started on. 

He had trotted along almost two 
blocks, gazing about at everything, 
when suddenely he heard a gruff, ‘““‘Bow 
wow!’ right behind him. 

“Oh, my claws and whiskers!” 
trembled the kitty. He ran as fast as 
ever he could and crawled in under a 
woodpile in somebody’s back yard. Why, 
oh, why, hadn’t he stayed home where 
Bobby had told him to? ‘Oh, oh,” 
he whimpered, crouching low, and stiff 
with fright. He heard feet above him. 
Something went, “Sniff, sniff’—then a 
voice, ‘‘Now, Tige, bad dog, come away 
from there! Go right ‘back home. Go 
on now!” and the feet that the little 
cat had heard pattered away. 

Next, the wood was being thrown to 
one side. Pretty soon the shivering 
kitten was grasped around his middle 
and lifted out. Now he would be taken 
far away. He’d never, never see Bobby 
again. Oh, how terrible!—but, as 
Rufus peeped shyly from the corner of 
one eye, he saw that a gentle little 
girl was holding him in her arms. How 
zood it did feel when he was so cold and 
frightened! Now she was carrying him 
into a house. 

“Mother, just look!” called Ella. Jo, 
as she opened the kitchen door. The 
kitty was white and soft and fuzzy, and 
his toes were very pink from the cold. 
“Oh, mother, isn’t he cunning? He’s 
surely, lost and hungry, so can’t I give 
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“Why, yes, dear, we must feed the 
rusty little thing.” 

So then the kit was happy and cried 
no more. Presently he looked up into 
Ella Jo’s face and purred. His big, 
wondering. eyes said very plainly, 
please, lovely little girl, can’t I be your 
kitty always?”’ 

And the child soothed his white coat 
and patted his soft head as she whis- 
pered back: ‘Yes, sweet, I think you’re 
going to be my own dear kitty forever 
and forever!’’ 


Ella Jo took such good care of her 
new kitten that he was sleek and play- 
ful. He often chased a string or a cat- 
nip mouse; but, best of all, he loved to 
romp with one of mother’s old shoes. 
Then Rufus would roll and tumble, bite 
and kick, while Ella Jo looked on and 
laughed till she cried at the funny 
antics. 

In pleasant weather these pals played 
on the porch in the fresh air and sun- 
shine while mother was busy inside. 
When Ruius was tired of romping, his 
small mistress put him on her doll’s 
bed in a sunny correr to take a nap. 
One day Ella Jo toll him, “Now, my 
litrle Rufus, I‘m going in to help mother 
do the dishes. I do hope you’ll stay 
right here, like a good kitty, and sleep 
till I come back, won’t you?” Then 
she patted his soft silky coat, and went 
inside. 

Rufus blinked and yawned and shut 
his bright eyes tight for as long as half 
a minute, then they popped wide open 
again. My, my what a fine day to be 
just sleeping! He believed he’d take a 
short walk as far as the gate, and look 
around a bit. Oh, no, he wouldn’t go 
any farther at all. He remembered quite 
well how a very few days ago that big 
dog had almost caught him. Then, be- 
sides, he wouldn’t do anything really 
to displease Ella Jo, for he did love her 
so, even better than Bobby! 


So Rufus jumped up and sat on the 


gate in the warm spring sunshine. 
Pretty soon a boy came along. The kit- 
ten started to climb down and ran; 


but saw, upon looking closer, that it 
was the nice freckled-face Tommy who 
left their milk every day. 

“Oh, hello there, you little white kit! 
Why, you belong to Bobby over on the 
next street, don’t you, now?” And 
Rufus mewed a ‘faint, ‘“Yes, I do; but I'd 
so much rather stay with Ella Jo, please, 
and be her kitty.’’ 

Tommy lifted Rufus to his shoulder 
and went on to the back door with the 
milk. “Oh, hello, Ella Jo! Do you 
know whose kit this is?”’ 

“Why, he’s Rufus, my kitten, Tommy! 
I drove away a big, bad dog that was 
trying to get him. I brought him to the 
house and fed him. Isn’t he a lovely 
white kit?”’ 

“He sure is a nice one, Ella Jo, but 
he really belongs to little Bobby on the 
next street over. I’ve seen him there 
ever so many times. Just this morn- 
ing Bobby was erying ’cause his kitty is 
lost. But I must hurry. Good-bye, Ella 
FOr 

“Good-bye, Tommy,’ answered Ella 
Jo in a mournful, small voice. 

The child stood by the steps and 
hugged the kitten close. She lovingly 
smoothed its fur. “Oh, my sweet little 
precious, how can I ever let you go?”’ 
and the big tears chased each other 
faster and faster down Ella Jo’s face. 
“But,” she told Rufus after a minute, 
‘Gf you had been my kitty first, and 
you got lost and went to Bobby’s house, 
Yd want him to give you right back 
to me, wouldn’t I? I’d think he was a 
real bad boy not to do it.” 

Ella Jo’s throat ached with grief, 


him some of my nicé warm mush andbut she tried very hard to stop crying, 


“milk?” 


and pretty sooii she went into the house. 
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“Mother, dear, did you hear what 
Tommy said about the kitty?’’ 

“Yes, darling.’’ 

“Well, mother, I guess I’d better take 
him right over to Bobby.” 

“T think you had, dearie,” and mother 
very tenderly kissed her small daughter, 
and dried her tears. 

A short time later, Ella Jo, with 
Rufus on her shoulder, rang the bell 
at a white house back from the street. 
A sweet-faced lady came to the door. 

“Is this where Bobby lives, please?’’ 

“Yes, dear, come right in, won’t you? 
Oh, look here, Bobby! He’s been crying 
all morning for his little lost Rufus 
kitty.’’ 

The small boy’s face brightened with 
smiles as Ella Jo handed the ‘kitten to 
him. 

“Oh, pretty kit, pretty kit,” the child 
went on as he held his pet tight in his 
arms. ‘‘Bobby does love you so! Please, 
please don’t ever go away any more!” 

As soon as the kitten was put down 
he rubbed around Bobby’s fat legs and 
started purring. Then the boy laughed 
and clapped his hands with joy. 

Ella Jo watched Rufus with a sad 
little smile, then: ‘I must go, for 
mother told me not to stay long.’ 

“Thank you so much, my dear,’’ said 
Bobby’s mother, ‘‘for bringing the kitty 
back home. You must come real often 
to see Bobby and Rufus. I’m sure you’ll 
all have fine times playing together.” 

“Good-bye, Bobby—good-bye, sweet 
little Rufus,’’ and Ella Jo stroked the 
silky fur with her cheek. ‘“‘I’ll be see- 
ing you both tomorrow!” 

Ella Jo smiled at them all as she ran 
up the street toward home. Two big 
tears tumbled down when she caught 
a last glimpse of the kitten; but as 
she thought of little Bobby’s shining 
face, Ella Jo was happy.—The Sentinel. 

* * * 


HOW DOES PEACE GROW? 
“In your world and my world 
How does peace grow? 
“By friendly neighbors 
Sharing labors; 
By every honest, kindly way 


Of planning work, and rest and play; 
By strength to work nor hope forego; 
Courage to speak a forthright ‘No!’ 

By serving each another’s need; 

By laws of justice, not of greed 

And all that’s done by me and you 

To make our dreams of peace come true. 


“Tn your world and my world 
So does peace grow!” 
—Edith Battle. 
* * * 
TEA PARTY. 

Patricia is my cousin, 

She lives next door to me, 
Most every Sunday evening 

She just drovs in to tea. 
I use my nicest dishes, 

The cloth is snowy white, 
And there are little tea-cakes 

That Mother made last night. 


I set a chair for Johnnie, 
He is my oldest child, 
Another one for Mabel, 
So amiable and mild. 
My littlest one is Susie 
Who sits upon my knee, 
She loves these little parties 
And claps her hands in glee. 


Patricia brings her children, 
She has exactly four, 
The table is so crowded 
We haven’t room for more. 
And when the tea is over, 
And all their prayers are said, 
I kiss them all goodnight 
And tuck them into bed.! 
fai —BEmma R. Wilson 
The Christian Evangelist, 
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Classified Advertisments and Notices 


al) notices ana aavertisements, excepting positions wanted, will be inserted in 


artment at a rate of 20 cents per agate line each insertion. é 
site A rate of 15 cents per line is made to persons seeking po- 
No advertisement accepted for less than 50 cents. 


te contracts of any length. 
sitions. 


Special raes 


Copy for this department must be received notilater than Tuesday of the week in 
which it is intended that the first insertion shall appear. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


CHURCH VESTMENTS. 

Cathedral Studio, Church embroideries, 
Altar and Pulpit Hangings. Stoles from 
$6.50. Burse ¢nd veil from $10. Surplice 
from $8. Send for complete line of pure 
Irish linens by the yard. Silks, fringes 
and gold thread. Embroidered omens 
ready to appy. Altar Guild Handbook, 


oy L, V. MACKRILLE 
11 W. Kirke St., Chevy Chase, 
Washington, D. C. 
Telephone Wisconsin 2752. 


RAZOR SHARPENER. 

SHARPENS 4.NY STRAIGHT RAZOR, 
or safety razor. Guaranteed by manu- 
facturers, and I guarantee it to please 
you. 50 cents per cake, ¢° 3 cakes for 
$1.00. I take subscriptions for all maga- 
zines published at publishers rates, or 
less. Sold by a wheel chair invalid. Ed- 
ward P. Broxton, R. F. D., Blythe, Ga. 


FOUNTAIN PENS. 

A FOUNTAIN PEN AT A 1933 VALUE, 
with the Spencerian quality and smooth 
writing ease famous for seventy-five 
years. Guaranteed. Foints fine and me- 
@ium. Colors, gloss black, green and gold, 
Burgundy, blue and black, grey pearl. 
Price $2.00. Sold by a shut-in wheel chair 
invalid. Edward P. Broxton, R. F. D. 
Blythe, Ga. 


SUMMER BOARD. ; 

RETIRED CLERGYMAN’S FAMILY 
HOMESTEAD, LITCHFIELD HILLS. Farm 
conducted by son; milk, eggs, fresh vege- 


tables. $12.00 per week. Children under 
fourteen, $8. Write Mrs. C. H. Beers, 
Washington, ‘Conn. 


a 

HOUSE OF THE NAZARENE; SAINT 
AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA; offers rest and 
quiet in comfortable and pleasant sur- 
roundings. Invalids requiring nursing 
cannot be received, nor those with mental 


difficulties. Apply to Sister-in-Charge. 
a FOR RENT. 

CHARMING COUNTRY PLACE NEAR 
FREDERICKSBURG, VA. Modern. Rent 
reasonable. Address B. R. Harrison. Fred- 
ericksburg. 


SITUATION WANTED. 


A SOUTHERN GENTLEWOMAN WOULD 
like a position of housekeper, compan- 
ion, or any position of trust in private 
home, institution or school. Address 
Mrs. V. C. Tompkins, Box 1221, Raleigh, 
NSC: 


DEATHS 


EDWARD RANDOLPH TURNBULL, M. D. 
On March 20th, at his home in Lawrence- 
ville. Virginia, DR. EDWARD RANDOLPH 
TURNBULL entered Life Eternal, in the 
seventy-eighth year of his age. 

Dr. Turnbull spent his long and useful 
life in the place of his birth. Connected 
by blood with many of the families that 
shaped the policies and destinies of his 
beloved State, he belonged to a family 
that for many generations had taken a 
most prominent part in the religious, 
social and political development of Bruns- 
wick County. Without any social or po- 
litical ambitions, he was content to do his 
duty in that state of life in which it had 
pleased God to call him. As a country 
physician, he went around doing good, 
skillfully ministering to the sick and 
comforting the distressed and broken- 
hearted. 

As a devout Christian and loyal mem- 
ber of the Episcopal Church, the Church 
of his forefathers, he was always zealous 
or her welfare and for the spread of the 
Gospel as she had received the same. Be- 
coming a member of the vestry in early 
manhood, whether as a member or an 
officer, his counsel was characterized by 
sound judgement and a zeal for true re- 
ligion. 

He was laid to rest on a beautiful early- 
spring afternoon, in the presence of his 
loved ones: and a large gathering of sym- 
pathetie friends. budding nature and beau- 
tiful flowers proclaiming the Resurrection 
and re-echoing the message of the service, 
“T am the resurrection and the life’. 
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MISS POLLY CARY RANDOLPH. 


POLLY CARY RANDOLPH, a mem- 
Christ Church, died in Millwood, 
Clarke County, Virginia, on January 31, 
having spent her entire life near_ her 
birthplace, “New Market’, the old Ran- 
dolph home. 

From her father, Dr. Robert C. Ran- 
dolph, she inherited a devotion for and 
an activity in the Church, and not in her 


MISS 
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more than fourscore years did she fail 
to obey this impulse in her not busy, 
but never idle, life. 


Mndowed with a beauty of soul. it shone 
through her every association with those 
privileged to know her. There was only 
kindliness in her nature, this she expended 
in a full life consecrated to God. Never 
showily doing great things, yet she never 
omitted some small act which might give 
pleasure to others. No bazaar or sale was 
complete without her tray of nosegays, 
artistically bunched together, deftly and 
daintily tied old-fashioned fiowers; they 
were always popular, for purchasers 
knew there was much more than mere 
blossoms in those tiny packets. 

Hers was a rare combination of sweet 
gentleness and an impelling desire to do 
her part, which extended to many activi- 
ties, for her interests were wide. 

Having lived beautifully, she died as 
beautifully, stepping beyond the veil with- 
out struggle, without pain. Throughout 
her’ life she walked with God, and then 
one winter’s morn “she was not, for God 
took her”. 


SAMUEL TAPSCOTT PLEASANTS. 


God’s faithful steward, SAMUEL TAP- 
SCOTT PLEASANTS, departed: this life 
Thursday. March 14, 1935. Born in Lynch- 
burg, Va., August 5, 1870, the son of Louis 
Phillips and Emily Tapscott Pleasants, he 
was confirmed in early youth, becoming a 
member of St. James’ Church, Richmond, 
having removed to that city at the age of 
eighteen years. 


For twenty years he was a consistent 
communicant of the Church of the 
Epiphany in Barton Heights. Funeral 
services were conducted from the resi- 
dence, 3310 Lamb Avenue, by the Rev. 
H. B. Peters, with burial in Hollywood 
Cemetery. 

He is survived by his wife, who was 


Miss Daisy Drake, of Clarksville, Va.. and 
four children: Harry Douglas, the Misses 
Emily, Ruth and Betty. 

Of a gentle nature, true to every ecall- 
ing, his chureh, his family and his busi- 


ness, he leaves many friends who ‘mourn 
his passing. 
“Jesus, Thou Prince of life! 


Thy chosen cannot die; ; 
Like Thee, thev conquer in the strife, 
-To reign with Thee on high.” 


,~CHURCH INTELLIGENCE. 
(Continued from page 17) 


again head the conference. The faculty 
will be: Bishop W. L. Gravatt, Bishop 
R. E. Strider, Rev. C. W. Brickman, 
Fairmont, W. Va.; Mr. Leicester C. 
Leiws, Miss Dorothy May Fischer, 
Deaconess Frances Edwards and the 
Rev. John Gass, Charleston, W. Va. 
ieee Eh (ee 


oO 
TEXAS 

Rt. Rev. C. S. Quin, D. D., Bishop. 
Wyn a re 

“There is a flair for Dictatorships in 
Jurope today,’ declared the Rt. Rev. 
Frank HE. Wilson, Bishop of Eau Claire, 
speaking at the city-wide noon-day serv- 
ices in Christ Church, Houston, the week 
of March 18. ‘But here in America,’’, 
continued Bishop Wilson, ‘‘the principle 
of representative government is so in- 
grained in us that it is more than likely 
to continue.’ The Bishop condemned 
those who would apply the principles 
of Christ in rigid formalism, as well 
as those who abuse the free spirit of 
Christ through a too liberal interpre- 
tation. “The problem of Christianity,” 
he said, ‘‘is in applying the free spirit 
of Jesus Christ to specific situations. 
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Some abuse Christ through super-free- 
dom; others handcuff Christ through 
rigid formalism. God is not so much 
interested in legislation as He is with 
Christian Character.’’ Bishop Wilson 
is to be followed at the daily noon-day 
services at Christ Church in successive 
weeks by Bishops Maxon of Tennessee, 
Wise of Kansas, and Casady of Okla- 
homa. The Rev. James Pernette De- 
Wolfe, rector of Christ Church, will be 
the preacher during Holy Week. These 
daily services, planned and promoted by 
a layman’s committee headed by Colo- 
nel John Lansdale of Houston, are be 
ing attended by enthusiastic crowds 
daily. 


PERSONAL NOTES. 
(Continued from page 2) 


The Rev. James McDowell Dick has 
announced his resignation of the rector- 
ship of Christ Church, Pulaski, Vir- 
ginia, to accept a call to the Church of 
the Good Shepherd, Raleigh, North Car- 
Olina, effective May 1. A native of 
Sumter, South Carolina, and a grad- 
uate of Sewanee, with the degree 
of B. D., in 1926, Mr. Dick..came to 
Pulaski in December, 1928. In addi- 
tion to the work at Pulaski, Mr. Dick 
has had charge of Grace Church at 
Radford, since February, 1933, and for 
a time prior to that served at Christ 
Church, Marion. Mr. Dick has been 
especially popular in these several com- 
munities and elsewhere in the diocese. 
He is at present a member of the BEx- 
ecutive Board of the diocese and is 
particularly interested in religions edu- 
cation and work among young people. 
For years he has been one of the lead- 
ers in diocesan young people’s  activi- 
ties. His associates in Southwestern 
Virginia will experience a feeling of 
deepest regret at his departure. In his 
new charge at Raleigh, he will suc- 
ceed the late widely esteemed Rey. 
Theodore Partrick, Jr. ; 
Tr -Atao: 


Deaths. 


The Rev. Leon Alverden Mansur en- 
tered into life eternal on Saturday, 
March 23, 1935. 
were conducted in Christ Chureh, Mid- 
dle Haddam, Connecticut, on Monday, 
March 25, at 3 P. M. 


The Rev. William Page Chrisman, 
65, priest and rector of St. Stephen’s 
Church, Beckley, W. Va., died on March 
21 in Beckley, of heart failure follow- 
ing an attack of pneumonia. Funeral 
services were conducted in St. Stephen’s 
Church, March 23, by the Rt. Rev. Wil- 
liam L. Gravatt, Bishop of the Diocese, 
assisted by the Rev. Ben Roller and 
the Rev. J. W. Hobson. A large num- 
ber of diocesan clergy were present. 
The committal services were at Hedges- 
ville, W. Va., March 24, with Bishop 
Gravatt officiating, assisted by Bishop- 
Coadjutor R. H. L. Strider, and the Rey. 
Ben Roller of White Sulphur, W. Va. 

The Rev. Mr. Chrisman was promi- 
nent in the Church in West Virginia 
for many years. After graduation from 
the Virginia Seminary in 1894, he as- 
sisted W. L. Gravatt, later Bishop, at 


CHURCH FACTS AND PRINCIPLES 


By Rev. T. Tracy Walsh, D. D. 

Introduction by the late Bishop Brown, 
of Virginia. “The best book on the Church 
and Christian religion that I have ever 
seen in anything approaching its compact 
form and~— size.”—Bishop—-Bratton. 
close harmony with what 
Virginia Churchmanship.”—The Virginia 
Churchman. Cloth, $1.00. Morehouse P 
lishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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CHOIR VESTMENTS 


Cassocks, Cottas and Caps. Special low 

prices. Samples and prices on request. 
Poplip Canterbury Caps, $1.00 each. 
Paper Patterns for Choir and Church. 
Vestments for sale. 


HENRY HAYTER, 8205 Riverside Drive, 
Box 618, Rte. 1, St. Petersburg, Fila. 
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VESTMENTS 


Cassocks, Surplices, Stoles, Silks, 
Embroideries, Cloths, Fringes 


CLERICAL SUITS 


Priest Cloaks, Rabats, Collars 
Church Vestment Specialists 
for over half a century 


-COX:SONS & VINING- INC. 


133 EAST 23RD STREET. NEW YORK NY.” 


Distributors of 


EASTER RELIGIOUS CARDS 


Reflecting the true spirit of the Holy 
Season. 


OXFORD BIBLES 


Hymnals, Church Supplies. 
PU BinkeGyavrit ONS, 
New Mowbray 7°. e g 


Lenten Catalogue on request 


EDWIN S. GORHAM, Inc. 


18 WEST 45 STREET 
Established 1900 
Publishers—Booksellers—Importers 


Easter 
Crosses, 


Prayer 
Books, 


NEW YORK 
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Charles Town, W. Va. From. 1896 to 
1902, he was rector of Epiphany Whurch, 
Richmond, Virginia. From 1902 uatil 
his death he held charges in Mounds- 
ville, Williamson, and Beckley. From 
1912-22, he was Archdeacon of thé dio- 
cese. At the time of his death he was 
an Examining Chaplain to the Bishop 
and Chairman of the Board ot Mis- 
sions. From 1916 on he was a dele- 
gate to every General Convention of 
the Church, 

The late Rev. Mr. Chrisman is sur- 
vived by a brother, the Rev. Clayton 
Chrisman, rector, St. Margaret’s Church, 
Baltimore, Md., and a sister, who 
sides in Washington, D. C. 

1h, Vl ie TE: 
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Edgar Priest. 


The Nationa! Cathedral sustained an 
irreparable loss in the death ot Edgar 
Priest, organist and choirmaster, who 
died rather unexpectedly on March 30, 
after a week’s illness with infiuenza 
and complications. He was fifty-seven 
years of age and had been organis: at 
the Cathedral since its bcginning, un- 
der Bishop Satterlee. He was English 
born and was at one time connected 
with Manchester Cathedral as asgsist- 
ant organist. He had been training the 
Cathedral choir for the singing of the 
sacred cantata, ‘“‘The Crucifixion’’, when 
taken ill, and had presided at the or- 
gan on the previous Sunday, despite 
a high temperature, and contrary to the 
doctor’s advice. He was buried on 
April 2, the services being conducted 
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by the Bishop of Washington in the 
Cathedral. Mr. Priest’s work with the 
magnificent men’s and boys’ choir on 
Mount St. Alban was singularly effec- 


tive and quite unique. He had organ- 


ized this choir and had brougbt it to a 
standard scarcely excelled in the en- 
tire realm of the Episcopal Church. His 


place will be difficult to fill. He leaves 
a widow and hosts of devoted friends 
and admirers, who have been shocked 
and saddened by his death. 
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At all Booksellers, or from thePublishers, 
OxForD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 114 FIFTH AVE.NLY. 


DISCIPLES 


of the 


LIVING CHRIST 


Our Risen Lord 
Leads His Church 
To United Action 


He Counts on Us to Go Forward in the 
Great Fifty Days from Easter to Pentecost 


UR MASTER is no mere ethical 

teacher, embalmed in remote history. 
Victor over sin and death, He is alive for- 
evermore. Christ, the same, yesterday and 
today and forever, gathers us about Him— 
as He gathered the first disciples—to -live 
with Him, to learn of Him, to put conquer- 
ing, risen life into daily action. 

FORWARD Movement means acting 
with the Living Christ. It means His Easter 
Life applied to every relationship. It means 
Christ-imparted energy overcoming the dead 
weight of disaster. 

READ the Scripture for the day slowly— 
thereby turning your mind to the Living 
Christ. LET His promise and power grip 
your faith and will as you meditate. PRAY 
in your own words, asking how you may 
put Christ’s will into personal action. 
WRITE down your resolve to carry out. 


This manual is commended for daily use 
during Eastertide and Ascensiontide. It will 
prepare the hearts and minds of many for 
their Communion on Whitsunday. 


ey 
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READY NOW! 


The Forward Movement’s Manual 


for Eastertide and Ascensiontide 


“DISCIPLES OF THE 


16 pages of day-by-day Bible reading—medita- 


tion—counsel for 


Carry forward into action the work begun in Lent! 


Order at once from: 


The Forward Movement, 223 W. 7th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
$1.00 per 100 copies, postpaid. 


Parish Clergy please note! Many Bishops are ordering in 


bulk for their Dioceses, to 


Please check with diocesan headquarters, in order to 


avoid duplication. 


‘This manual is commended for daily use during Eastertide 
and Ascensiontide. It will prepare the hearts and minds of many 
for their Communion on Whitsunday.”’ 


JAMES DeWOLF PERRY, 


Discipleship 


LIVING CHRIST” 


in Action. 


redistribute to parishes. 


Presiding Bishop, 


Educational 
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The General Theological 
Seminary 


CHELSEA SQUARE, NEW YORK 


The next Academic year begins on the last 
Wednesday in September 

Special students admitted and Graduate 
Courses for graduates of other Theclogical 
Seminaries. 

The requirements for admission and other 

ticulars can be had from THE DEAN, 

Chelaea Square, New York. N. Y. 


Christ Church School 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY, VA. 

A country school for boys; well located. 
College preparatory, moderate cost. Per- 
sonal attention; scholarships. Apply to 
Wm. D. Smith, Jr., Headmaster( for infor- 
mation, Christchurch, Va. 


ST. MARGARET'S SCHOOL 


TAPPAHANNOCK. VIRGINIA. 


A Church School for girls. Boarding 
Department limited to 70. College Pre- 
Pparatory Course and Intermediate Grades. 
Athletics. Very moderate cost. 

Country life and simplicity without iso- 


FE 


lation. Beautiful grounds on Rappahan- 
mock River. Three dormitories for differ- 
emt stages. 


EDITH LATANE, Headmistress. 


ST. CHRISTOPHER'S === 


A Church Boarding and Day Schoo} 
Healthful, beautiful and  his- 
toric surroundings. Boarding De- 
partment limited to 50 hoys. Rate, 
$650. Reduction to sons of clergy- 
men and missionaries. Illustrated 
catd#logue on request. 
REV. C. G. CHAMBERLAYNE, 
Ph. D., LL. D., Headmaster, 
Richmond, Virginia. 


The Virginia Theological 
Seminary 


ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 
Bor catalogue and other information, 
Address THE DEAN 


The Beckford School 


WOODSTOCK, VIRGINIA. 

A school for younger boys. Second 
@rade through Junior High School. On 
modern farm in Shenandoah Valley. Sum- 
mer camp. Limited enrollment. Fifty 
dollars monthly. 

EDMUND BURKE WHELAN, 
Headmaster. 


Che Bishop Payne 
— *Pibinity School 


The accredited Seminary of the Church f 

cies a colored ae re the biinigtry The 
culum covers the full course for D 

and Priest’s Orders. 2ED. Dat 
ewarded. 

For cataiogue and information, apply to 
Rey. F. G. Ribble, M. A., D. D., Dean 

Petersburg, Va. 


The degree of D. D. 


The Episcopal Theological School 


Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Affillated with Harvard University. 
Dean H. B. Washburn, 8 Mason Street. 
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THOUGHTS for the 
THOUGHTFUL 


Idieness is not merely a physical but 
a spiritual calamity. 


Only the golden rule of Christ can 
bring the golden age of man.—Ex. 


“The greatest joy of one’s life is 
found in working out God’s plan for 
that life.’ 


The “new commandment” is still new. 
Few Christians today can say with Paul, 
“The love of Christ constraineth me’’.— 
Rev. K. F. Dodson. 


To seek friendship for its utility is 
as futile as to seek the end of a rain- 
bow for its bag of gold.—Trumbull. 


Worship and service, these are marks 
of true believers the world over, and 
neither can be neglected except at the 
expense of the other.—Ex. 


It is nothing to die. It is a terrible 
thing not to have lived.’’—Victor Hugo. 


“Whatever weakens your reason, im- 
pairs the tenderness of your conscience, 
obscures your sense of God, or takes off 
the relish of spiritual things; whatso- 
ever increases the authority of your 
body over your mind, that thing to you, 
is sin.’’—From a letter written to John 
Wesley by his mother. 


You say, ‘‘Where goest thou’’, I cannot 


tell, 

And still go on. If but the way be 
straight 

I cannot go amiss; before me lies 


Dawn and the day: the night behind me; 
that 
Suffices me: I break the bounds; I see, 
And nothing more; believe, and nothing 
less. 
My future is not one of my concerns. 
—Victor Hugo. 


I know that Thou wilt save Thine own, 
And tender hear 
The pleading cry, the weary moan, 
The swelling tear, 
Till death and hell are overthrown. 
—R. McGowan. 


How much better it is to dedicate 
mind and heart to Christ in the days of 
youth than to give Him just the last 
few years of age, when vitality and am- 
bition are low?—Selected. 


“‘We are the mariners, and God the Sea, 

And though we make false reckonings, 
and run 

Wide of a righteous course, and are un- 
done, 

Out of His deeps of love we cannot be.” 


Jesus’ prayer was a ‘battlefield, where 
He fought His doubts, His fears and 
His temptations, where He fought them 
with the encouragement and assistance 
of One who understood it all. Per- 
sistent, repeated prayer is essential to 
the mastery of our selfish impulses and 
our joyous surrender to the Divine will. 
—W. W. MacKinney. 


STUART HALL 


Episcopal. Effective preparation for C. E. 
B, Examinations and for colleges admit- 
ting on certificate. General course for 
non-college girl. Music, Art, Dramatics. 
Courses for H. S. graduates in intensive 
college: preparation, and Secretarial. New 
academic building, gymnasium and tiled 
swimming pool. All outdoor sports. 
Ophelia S, T. Carr, Prin., Box J-S, Staun- 
ton, Va, 
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The Ewart’s Cafeteria 
EX:ICELLENT FOOD 
REASONABLE PRICES 


Richmond, Va. 
112-114 N. 5th St. 
Norfolk, Va. 
112-114 Market St. 


Washington, D. C. 
522 13th, N. W. 


FLOWERS BY WIRE EVERYWHERB 


115 E Main st. fj 
424 BE. Grace St | 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Royal Laundry 


BAND BOX DRY CLEANERS 
UNEXCELLED LAUNDRY 
and Cleaning Service 
Richmond, Virginia. 


L. T. CHRISTIAN | 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR 


Boulevard-Park and Patterson Avenue 
Richmond, Va. 
Office Never Crosed 
Prices te meet depressed conditions 


DURING LENT 
Prepare the Altar Linens and Vestments 
FOR EASTER 
From our pure Irish Linen. 
request. 
Mary Fawcett Co., 
812 Berkeley Ave., Trenton, N. J. 


Samples on 


Some Important Facts in 
English Church History 


EXAMINED AND REVIEWED 
By 
REV. W. P. WITSELL, D. D. 


This is an illuminating and instruc- 
tive review of the history of the Epis- 
copal Church in England from the ear- 
liest records, with commentaries on the 
book with the above title compiled by 
the Rev. C. L. Wells, D. D., of Sewanee, 
Tenn, ‘ 


As a digest of the records of the es- 
tablishment and growth of the Church; — 
its maintenance and continuity of exist- 
ence as an iudependent religious body 
amid the vicissitudes of early English 
politics, 2nd efforts of outside interfer- 
ence, t%is review affords a _ valuable 
fund of information to churchmen, 
In pamphlet form, 
Price, 25 cents 
For sale by 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN CO. — 


Richmond, Va. — a 


DESIGNED FOR THE PROMOTION OF PRACTICAL PIETY, THE DIFFUSION OF RELIGIOUS AND GENERAL 
INTELLIGENCE, AND THE MAINTENANCE OF THE PRINCIPLES OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


Vol. 100. RICHMOND, VA., APRIL 13, 1935. No. 15. 


Father, the hour is corie; glorify thy Son, that thy Son also may 
glorify thee: 


As thou hast given him power over all flesh, that he should give 
eternal life to as many as thou hast given him. 


And this is life eternal, that they might know thee the only true 
God, and Jesus Christ, whom thou hast sent. 


St. John 17:1, 2, 3. 


PALM SUNDAY. 


LETTERS TO THE 
EDITOR 


From an Evangelical Catholic. 
Mr. Editor: 
If I were of the ‘‘Modernist’’, or 


‘“Tiberal’, party in the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, zealous for organic church 
unity, I would feel that there is no fur- 
ther need for this Church in the Chris- 
tian world, and advocate its complete 
extinction at the earliest possible date. 
I would argue thus: 

“Half a century ago, our Church was 
conspicuous among Protestants for its 
beautiful ritual and churchly customs, 
its liberal attitude toward so-called 
worldly amusements, its comprehensive- 
ness, tolerance of beliefs and denials, 
opinions and practices, which would 
have produced schism among other Prot- 
estant bodies—but it no longer occupies 
this unique position. 

The majority of Protestants now ac- 
cept and practice many of the things 
ealled Romish against which their 
forefathers fought with word and sword, 
and they have taken over most of the 
“special features’ of the Episcopal 
Church of fifty years ago. Large por- 
tions of the Book of Common Prayer 
are now extensively used, and if one 
desires ornate ceremonial, High Church 
Lutherans can furnish it with candles, 
crucifixes, incense, eucharistic vestments 
and use of the so-called seven sacra- 
ments. The late Dr. Frederick Lynch 
said that the most ritualistic service he 
ever attended was a “high mass” con- 
ducted by a Congregationalist minister. 

As to doctrine, surely our Church is 
no more tolerant than other Protestant 
bodies, especially in the North and out- 
side of the ‘“‘Bible Belt’’. Many of their 
members reject all of the miraculous or 
supernatural elements of Christianity, 
and concerning the Person of Christ are 
tacitly Unitarian, or even more radical. 

The via media idea of the Church has 
been abandoned by most of our party 
as valueless and impractical. One must 
be definitely a Protestant or a Catholic, 
and ours is fundamentally a Protestant 
Church; let the so-called Anglo-Catho- 
lics get out of it and go where they be- 
long. We have proved that apostolic 
succession, once called the ‘‘spinal 
column” of this Church, is a myth, that 
even laymen may celebrate the Com- 
munion, and that both congregational_ 
and presbyterial ordinations were prac- 
ticed until the end of the second century. 
Methodist Episcopalians at least have 
an order of ministers specifically or- 
dained as elders (Presbyters) ; they als” 
possess the primitive and apostolic form 
of episcopacy, if one desires such 
nuisances as Bishops. 

To the-average layman matters of 
Church history and traditions are bor- 
ing; phrases such as ‘The Long Life of 
the Church——Its Romance’, ‘Heritage of 
American Christians’, etc., make no ap- 
peal to him, and the present generation 
is not at all interested in the church 

connections of signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence or the Constitution 
of the U. S. A. 

As to our Foreign Missions, they 
are being rethought and could easily 
be transferred to other Protestant 
churches. At enormous expense we are 
maintaining a church which has no 
worth-while reason for existence as a 
separated entity in the Christian world.” 

Instead of working for rubricai and 
canonical changes needed for merger of 
our Church into a future Pan-Protestant 
Church, I would urge the institution of 
proceedings for its dissolution as soon 
as the necessary arrangements can be 
made. 

As an Evangelical Catholic, I would 
vigorously dispute the main proposition 
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and several other of the above state- 
ments, especially that regarding the 


ministry, and counter with the assertion 
that all organized Protestantism is 
destined for extinction, and so is Chris- 
tianity itself, unless it adheres to some 
definite form of Catholicism; that while 
the Anglican Communion possesses all 
that is true and best in Catholicism, 
Liberalism and Protestantism, it is fun- 
damentally Catholic, and will remain as 
an indispensible element in the reformed 
and united Catholic Church of the 
future. 
T. TRACY WALSH. 
Church of the Good Shepherd, 
York, S. C. 
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A series of informing pamphlets compiled 
by Canon F. E. Howitt. They have an in- 
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James Solomon Russell. 


Archdeacon Russell had lived long enough to be- 
come one of those traditional characters that even 
folklore gathers about. To his race, to whom he de- 
voted his whole life and to whom his own people owe 
more than they ean ever pay enough tribute to, he 
stands out as a mighty leader and giant of men, as 
indeed he was. To say that he will be missed is fool- 
ish, for his work goes on for the future years and he 
would not want to feel that he was missed. But in the 
Church certainly we can say that the greatest Negro 
clergyman of our age no longer dwells in this world. 


Dr. Russell was much more than a great Negro 
leader, for he was one of the truly great statesmenlike 
men we have had in the Church. He stands out as 
Henry Codman Potter stood out, or Phillips Brooks 
stood out. Handicapped by belonging to a race that 
ig a minority with minority privileges, he never was 
known as well as a white man would have been known 
who had done as much. But the thousands who came 
under his influence and his associates on the board 
of his school know that he was of the truly great. 


Many have heard the story about the boy at Hamp- 
ton Institute, who found the loose page from the Book 
of Common Prayer and would not rest until he learned 
where that book could be found and what religious 
group used it. Many have known how that fine old 
Confederate veteran, Giles B. Cooke, led him on in 
his preparation for Holy Orders. Many have read 
of the first little schoolhouse and church which he 
built up in Brunswick County, until finally it became 
the largest school in the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
Fewer know that under his great leadership and in- 
spiration he showed that a church school really could 
be superior to a secular school if devotion to religious 
ideals was faithfully practiced. It was due to him 
and to his example that no pupil of St. Paul Normal 
and Industrial School ever was arrested or accused 
of crime. If only some of our privileged white schools 
for boys and girls could have such a record! 


So his school lives on and he will live in it, because 
he founded it upon the Life of Him who lives forever. 
Our tribute as a Church should be to guarantee that 
this school never again be harassed as it has been at 
times with lack of funds. God gave Archdeacon Rus- 
sell and we should give God our support. 
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Trade Unionism and Clergy. 


We have no quarrel with those ministers who wish 
to join a union affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. In a religion founded by One Who was 
a Carpenter, it would be unjust to condemn anything 
that might link our clergy with laboring men and 
women. And yet, before this movement grows, it 
might be well to think over the situation seriously 
and with due regard to all of the facts. 

In the first place Episcopal clergymen have a union 
that is about as tight as any we know in its require- 
ments. It limits the number of men who can be or- 
dained,. says they may never be thrown out of the job 
that is theirs and sees that they get a pension for dis- 
ability and old age. Vacation rights are well pro- 
tected. If anything is to be gained beyond these 
privileges we can’t for the moment think what it is. 

So evidently the well intentioned men who have 
formed local number one mean to be an affiliated group 
for sympathy. But we can’t help but wonder if sym- 
pathy cannot better be expressed and cordial rela- 
tions established better between labor unions and the 
employer class if the minister is a member of neither 
one. 

Understanding hearts are much needed today. If 
one becomes a member of an organization, we fear the 
understanding heart is replaced by the propaganda 
heart. At any rate, admirable as the motives may be 
in the minds of those who have started this union, 
at the risk of being considered reactionary, we doubt 
very much if it will be the wisest thing to ‘‘join up.”’ 

If, on the other hand, a union could be established 
that demanded of its members a little thought about 
regular hours and decent organization of work, we 
might be in favor one hundred per cent. If clergymen 
could realize either through a union or otherwise that 
the day of the pleasant tea drinking parson is over, 
if it ever had a place, the union might have a great 
work to perform. In the ministry today, the ranks are 
filled with those who overwork, doing what those who 
seldom work ought to do. Modern methods are sadly 
lacking and the apprenticeship of seminary training 
in many cases seems to be out of date for those who 
have to work in a modern world. A union might 
improve such things, but a deeper devotion would be 


better. 
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Church and World Problems as Others See Them 


By Harry Elmer Barnes, in New York World-Telegram. 
By Harry Elmer Barnes, in New York World-Telegram 

No sensible historian expects history to repeat it- 
self with any exactness. But the analogies between the 
present European situation and that which existed im 
the spring and early sumer of 1914 are so striking 
that they can hardly fail to be both interesting and 
illuminating. 

In the years before 1914, as in the last decade, the 
European nations were building up great armies with 
the ostensible purpose of attaining national security 
and thereby promoting peace. ‘‘Arming for peace’ 
was the popular slogan then, as now. The relative 
size of armies in 1907 and 1914 stood as follows: 


1907 1914 
Russia «= ...*s..- +. 3048,600 18,000,000 
AP STIG Oeste bey sie y's over ata 599,000 818,000 
CHOEIOAILY cepere Mamet ose oaks 629,000 806,000 
PATIS CLEA cel ct ens.s.sfate ere wns 382,000 370,000 
Thabyeeete sce sidan ete os 284,000 305,000 


Today, the armies and reservists of these countries 
rate as follows: 


Active Army. Trained Res. 


RATSS 1 Ace cise lene centers 846,800 18,000,000 
Herance..; waves. seen 3 607,000 6,975,000 
Germatiy ... . 2... .+100,000 None 
NIVEL BY ch poh db cahy ys RPO 21,200 None 
italy tos? . 457,000 6,017,000 


ceo 


In spite of the ‘‘war to end war and great arma- 
ments,’’ the world is spending much more for arma- 
ments today than it was in 1913, the last year of peace 
before the World War. By calling 500,000 men to the 
colors, Hitler is following the example of France in 
1914, but he is merely seeking military equality ix 
stead of the military ascendeney which France sought 
in 1914 and enjoys today. 

As in 1914, national self-interest is now blocking 
fundamental aspirations which may provoke war. Eng- 
land from 1908 to 1914 stood like a dog in the manger, 
keeping Russia from gaining an outlet through the 
straits leading from the Black Sea, while Austria stood 
in the way of Serbian national aspirations. Germany 
refused to cede back Alsace and Lorraine to France. 

Today Poland insists upon the Corridor which the 
Germans wish to erase. Italy and France object to 
the natural union of Germany and Austria. Some 
great powers, and more lesser ones, oppose the restora- 
tion of Hungary. Jugoslavia, backed by France, blocks 
Italian aspirations in the Adriatic and on the Dalms- 
tian coast. ‘‘Sore spots’’ abound in 1935 as they did 
in 1914. In fact, they are even more numerous. 

The current announcement of a conference of Great 
Britain, France and Italy over the German policy re- 
minds one specifically of 1914. Then, Lord Grey pro- 
posed a conference which would invoke the old Con- 
cert of Europe which had handled the Balkan crisis 
of 1913. But it was to be held under conditions in 
which the dice were loaded against Germany and Aus- 
- tria. So the latter naturally declined. In 1935, the 
conference is being held without even inviting them. 

War talk and warnings were as rife in the spring of 
1914 as they are today. In 1914, the Russian minister 
of war, General Sukhominlov, announced ‘‘Russia is 
ready, France must be ready also.’? Soviet Russia has 
used identical language within the last few days in 
proclaiming Russian readiness. But this time it is a 
defensive rather than an aggressive Russia which is 
talking. ; 

Finally, if we may judge at all by developments to 


date, Germany will once more be more frank in her 
actions, and hence more stupid in her diplomacy. While 
German diplomacy in 1914 was far more honest and 
pacific than that of Russia, France or Serbia, Germany 
foolishly talked of ‘‘scraps of paper.’’ 

Today, Hitler has only suggested doing what France 
and others have been doing for the last seventeen years. 
But he has done it in so blatant a way as to make Ger- 
many appear an aggressor and to give the anti-German 
press almost a ‘‘natural’’ in reviving its anti-German 
propaganda. 


Germany Re-arms. 
The Living Church, March 23, 1935. 

Hitler’s decision to serap the Versailles Treaty and 
adopt a policy of compulsory military service with an 
army that may soon reach a total of 500,000 definitely 
marks the end of the post-war era in European rela- 
tions. Disarmament, so long moribund, is now as dead 
as feudalism or slavery. ; 

There is no doubt that Germany’s action is the grav- 
est menace to world peace that has occurred in the past 
decade. It is not, of course, Germany herself that is 
immediately to be feared since the building up of a 
large standing army and the necessary navy to defend 
the exposed Baltic seacoast as well as the further de- 
velopment of the air force already in existence will 
require a considerable amount of time. The immediate 
threat to peace is that France and the other European 
powers that fear Germany may not wait for this 
eventuality but may instead embark upon a ‘‘pre- 
ventive war’’ against the Reich. 

But there is no use calling names. Germany is not 
the only villain in the scene, nor perhaps the greatest 
one. The Versailles Treaty was manifestly unfair in 
its placing of the sole war guilt upon the Central pow- 
ers, as subsequent, historical research and the publica- 
tion of state archives has clearly shown. Moreover, 
the disarmament demanded of Germany by the Ver- 
sailles Treaty was declared definitely to be the first 
step in a general European reduction of armaments. 
The former Allied powers have not kept their prom- 
ise to Germany and their indignation when Germany 
openly announces that she will not keep her promise 
therefore sounds a little hollow. 

The newly-announced German policy follows in logi- 
cal sequence the Italian compulsory military service 
decree, the French army program, and the British 
‘“White Paper.’’ Nor is our own country free of blame. 
Our whole post-war policy, dictated by a Senate more 
interested in its own precious rights and privileges 
than in world peace, has been to let Europe stew in 
its own juice, in blissful disregard of the obvious fact 
that when the European pot boils over America is 
bound to be sealded. Every President since the World 
War, regardless of party, has urged the United States 
to participate in the World Court and take her fair 
share in the peaceful government of the world, only 
to have his efforts nullified by a group of rugged indi- 
vidualists on Capitol Hill. 

Europe today is in the situation of a group of small 
boys who have decided to play ‘‘cops and robbers” 
and have armed themselves with sticks. There remains 
only the choosing of sides and the game is ready to 
begin. The tragic part of it is that the sticks witb 
which the small boys are so carefully playing are sticks 
of dynamite that will blow up both the cops and the 
robbers if the game starts. 

And America? America is the boy from the next 
block looking on at the preliminary skirmishes in the 
game and so far not making any move, either to take. 
part in it or to prevent it. ad 
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THE THOUSANDFOLD PAGE 


ARCHDEACON FREDERICK W. NEVE, D. D. 


' 


Why a Thousandfold? 


It may be asked: ‘‘ Why not be content with tenfold, 
or a hundredfold, as the utmost limit? A thousandfold 
seems to be asking too much.’’ It must be remem- 
bered, however, that one object of the Order of the 
Thousandfold is to demonstrate to the Church the 
fact that our usefulness can be increased even to that 
extent, because the divine resources are more than 
adequate to bring about such a result, however wonder- 
ful it may-seem to be. 


A Way to Honor Christ. 


In fact the promises of Christ seem to invite us to 
make great ventures of faith, and we are doing Him 
honor when we show that we believe He can do won- 
derful things through us as His instruments. Then, 
too, it is a time above all others when the power of 
Christianity should be manifested to the world in such 
a way as to give men new hope, and make them real- 
ize that there is a power in the world which is greater 
than the power of evil; and that a new and better or- 
der of things is not only possible but near at hand. 
Even during the few years that the Order has been 
in existence, plenty of evidence has accumulated to 
show that it has been a great blessing and inspiration 
to those who have entered into the spirit of it. 

If all praying people would earnestly seek, day by 
day, to be made a thousandfold more useful than ever 
before, a great wave of enthusiasm would Sweep 
through the Church and nothing would seem impos- 
sible. 


Enthusiasm Based on God’s Promises. 


Such enthusiasm would not be based upon mere emo- 
tion for it would rest upon a firm foundation, even 
the promise of God Himself, given to us by His Son, 
Jesus Christ our Lord. ‘‘ Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
Whatsoever ye shall ask the Father in my name, He 
will give it you. Hitherto have ye asked nothing in 
my hame: ask, and ye shall receive, that your joy 
may be full.’’ Whatever restrictions there may be 
with regard to material blessings, the blessings of the 
spiritual world are certainly made available to us as 
a result of what Christ has done for us. ‘‘All things 
_are yours,’’ says St. Paul. And again, ‘‘He that spared 
not His own Son, but delivered Him up for us all how 
shall He not with Him also freely give us all things?’’ 


The Purpose of the Order. 

.The purpose of the Order of the Thousandfold is 
to awaken in the minds of Christian people the tremen- 
dous possibilities which lie open to us as the sons of 
God. Early in the history of the Order the following 
statement was made, which clearly showed what an 
enlargement of the mind and soul was awaiting us, if 
we would only make the necessary venture of faith. 
“The Church stands now pretty much where the world 
stood before the great sources of physical energy were 
developed. She has scarcely touched as yet the il- 
limitable stores of spiritual energy which God has 
placed at her disposal.’’ 


The Adequacy of the Divine Resources. 
It is perfectly evident from the Christian revelation, 


that the resources of the spiritual world are adequate 
and far more than adequate, to meet the needs of man- 
kind and to raise men to a higher level, far above 
the crying evils which now beset us on every side. 
To use a simple illustration, it is as if we were living 
in a house with its temperature at zero with plenty of 
coal to heat the furnace, so that the house would be 
comfortable. Or to use "another illustration, we may 
compare the present situation to an engine capable of 
pulling a train of cars along a railroad track, but fail- 
ing to do so, because the engineer in charge keeps 
such a low fire that no steam is being generated, in 
spite of the fact that he has a plentiful supply of fuel 
on hand. The trouble with the world is, that we 
Christians are not using the resources placed at our 
disposal for bringing in the Kingdom of God upon 
earth, at any rate to the extent, ‘in any way, neces- 
sary for the purpose. 


What Is Needed. 


We must first of all awaken to the realization that 
God is behind the Christian movement and that all 
His resources are pledged to its successful consumma- 
tion. And, secondly, that the Church and her mem- 
bers must fully believe that by linking themselves up 
with the Power of God, all things in accordance with 
His will become possible ; and that we should no longer 
remain impotent in dealing with the problem of war 
and other great evils which threaten our civilization. 
If, as Christ said, ‘‘Faith as a grain of mustard seed,’’ 
can remove mountains, how can we expect to remove 
the mountains of difficulty which confront Christi- 
anity at the present time, till we have reached that 
minimum of faith which He speaks of? It is time 
we were all learning the secret of power which can 
make us ‘more than conquerors through Him that 
loved us.’? And it is well to remember that ‘‘the 
prayer of faith may begin with the puny grasp of a 
little child, but with earnest endeavor it will grow 
till it becomes the grasp of a giant.’’ 


The Challenge. 


We should be Titans, but we are afraid 
To grasp the lightning with bare hands and smite 
The hosts of darkness which too long have stayed 
The coming day—the passing of the night. 


We must be Titans, for He did entrust 
To us a mighty task, too great for men, 

Who merely live as brothers to the dust, 
And to the dust shall soon return again. 


‘We can be Titans, for He came to share 

With us His power divine, when He was born 
A child at Bethlehem; and we may dare 

Go forth and save from death a world forlorn. 


Let us be Titans! then the world shall know 
Winter has passed into perpetual Spring; 
That evil hath been dealt a deadly blow; 
That Christ no longer shall be, but is King. 
Frederick W. Neve. 
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Is the Creed Necessary? 


By 


JOHN MOORE WALKER, 
Rector St. Luke’s Church, Atlanta, Ga. 


ROM time to time we encounter people who not 
only question the necessity to religion of a Creed 
put actually prophesy the day when the Chris- 

tian Church will cast aside as outworn and useless our 
venerable formularies. And that there is somewhat to 
be said by way of justifying this contention cannot 
be denied. The word, ‘‘Orthodoxy,’’ does not always 
have pleasing associations. It sometimes suggests hard- 
ness, uncharitableness, even cruelty. Sometimes it 
appears as hostile to a free quest for the truth. Some- 
times an easy going subscription to a Creed is taken 
to be a substitute for the exacting requirements of 
good morals. Sometimes again orthodox folk re- 
peat the Creed with but scant knowledge of what it 
means. And so our critic is impatient with the whole 
idea of a Creed. Why not dispense with this needless 
and even mischievous feature of religion as it has come 
down to us. After all—so he asserts—it is not what 
a man believes but what he does that counts. 

Now there is so much truth in this complaint against 
dur all too common misuse of the Creedal and non- 
use of it as a living element of worship and religion 
that it becomes us in all earnestness to examine our 
position. In the first place, then, a creed of some sort 
is inevitable not only to religion, but to the conduct 
of secular pursuits. The man engaged in business 
approaches his task with a body of prineiples in mind. 
These principles may be revised or changed as experl- 
ence seems to dictate; but he never dispenses with 
principles of some sort. And these comprise his busi- 
ness Creed. Likewise the professional man, the house 
wife, the statesman, the ditch-digger, the scientist—all 
have a’body of guiding principles or creed. In fact, 
none is exempt from this necessity except an infant 
child and an idiot. It also follows, as a moment’s 
consideration makes clear, that success or failure in 
our various pursuits depends to a great extent upon 
how nearly our body of principles or creed is true— 
erroneous principles will lead to disaster, and, vice 
versa; true principles will bear the fruit of success, in 
so far as one’s material success or failure are in one’s 
own keeping. 


URNING, then, to the specifically religious, we find 
the same laws operative. A Creed is'a necessary 
component of religion, for one thing, because con- 

duct sooner or later reflects one’s beliefs. Further- 
more, right beliefs, true beliefs furnish the only perma- 
nent foundation for admirable conduct. And, although 
a man may be honest because it is the best policy, he 
will cease to be honest when he once suspects that it 
is not the best policy. That man’s creed is one deal- 
ing with policy rather than with honesty: he believes 
in the policy of honesty rather than in the virtue of 
honesty. Sir Robert Peel once said: ‘‘Take my word 
for it, it is not prudent as a rule to trust yourself to 
any man who tells you that he does not believe in God 
or in a future life after death.’’ Perhaps this is too 
extreme a statement, yet it most certainly contains 
a modicum of truth. The man who sincerely- believes 
in the Christian verities undoubtedly has an outlook 
on life that the man who does not so believe, has not 
and cannot have. 

It is also of interest to note how in the last few 
generations the thesis that morals depend upon belief 
has been strikingly vindicated. In a day not far gone 
by Matthew Arnold, John Stuart Mill, and Thomas H. 


‘stand or fall together? 


Huxley were leaders in the attack upon revealed re- 
ligion. These men frankly repudiated certain cardi- 
nal doctrines of Christianity, branding them as out- 
worn and untenable. But they one and all expressed 
staunch allegiance to the accepted principles of Chris- 
tian morals. In our generation, the same type of man 
as these have also cast aside belief in Christian morals! 
Could there be any more convincing demonstration of 
the fact that morals and belief in spiritual verities 
It indeed matters what a man 
believes, because how he lives depends finally there- 
upon. (Contrariwise it is, of course, also true that 
our mode of life will profoundly affect our beliefs.) 


E ARE all pretty busy these days. We lead ex- 
acting lives that do often tax our bodily, moral, 
and spiritual resources to the utmost. We are 

well meaning folk, too, for the most part honestly de- 
sirous of living uprightly. But in our experience of 
the world, what happens? Not only is it the case that, 
preoccupied with our so-called secular pursuits, our 


standards are likely to conform to those with whom | 


we have intercourse (the maxims and motives of busi- 
ness and social life are by no means always those 
of the Kingdom of Heaven) and we run the risk of 
becoming spiritually deadened, superficial, insensitive 
to the appeal of the highest. 
apparent that one in actually doing his duty ean lose 
his soul! -The welfare worker, the judge on the bench, 
the physician, the minister—all, be they never so high- 
minded, may under the grind of daily toil become the 
victims of that day by day routine, may become de- 
humanized, may hazard their souls. Thus even in the 
conduct of services humanitarian and religious, we 
sorely need as an oftset and refuge -a Creed strong, 
lofty, true, compelling. It is a life-saving experience 
to such a man, let his vocation be the worthiest, to 
be steadied as he proclaims to himself, ‘‘I believe in 
God!’’ 


And to those whose hearts are sad and anxious, 
whose lives have been battered and bruised, what does 
it not mean that religion includes belief? 


What we need, however, is something more than 


the formal reiteration of the familiar words of the 
Creed. It must be interpreted. Every article of it 
should bring before the mind’s eye precious truth, 
satisfying and practical. These realities, digested 
through the intelligence and so built into the souls 
of men, should impart a massive quality to our reli- 
gion. And it is just this quality, so one is forced to 
observe, which is conspicuously lacking in the ease of 
large numbers of our people today. 
* * *% 


REMORSE. 
By B.S. Ayres. 


As Peter sat and warmed his trembling hands, 
Before the few remaining, burnt-out brands, 

His face now cold, and now with crimson dyed, 

As he remembered thrice his Lord denied, 

He knew that down through all the coming years, 
In spite of shame and penitential tears, . 
That every time he heard a cock’s shrill erow, 
Remorse, and bitter sadness he would know. 


ral ‘ . 1 <4 
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But it is likewise also— 
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Forgiveness 


By 


JOSEPH THAYER ADDISON, 


Professor, Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


HE other day J read in a book by that most stimu- 

lating Seot, Herbert Gray, a very striking sen- 

tence. He said, ‘‘One thing alone can deliver the 
world and usher in a new day for mankind. And that 
one thing is forgiveness.’’ That seemed so large a 
claim to make for what we ordinary eall ‘‘forgiveness”’ 
that it moved me to think again more carefully about 
what forgiveness means. 

We so often misunderstand forgiveness that we 
sometimes think of it as a kind of yielding, a soft- 
hearted relaxing, an amiable way of slurring things 
over. Indeed it often seems to come most easily to 
people who don’t care very intensely about the differ- 
ence between right and wrong. 

Yet, all the while we cannot forget that Christ was 
a great Iorgiver and a great Teacher of forgiveness. 
He taught us to pray, ‘‘Forgive us our trespasses as 
we forgive those who trespass against us.’’ He said, 
‘‘Whosoever shall speak a word against the Son of 
man it shall be forgiven him.’’ He declared that we 
should keep on forgiving until seventy times seven. 
And even on the Cross He prayed, ‘‘Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do.’’ If a person 
like our Lord of supreme moral vigor so preached 
and practiced forgiveness, it can only be a sign of 
strength. More than that, we are bold to believe that 
in Him we see God’s own attitude and activity in 
forgiveness. 

If, then, we are to share that strength and repro- 
duce on our own small seale that divine attitude and 
activity, we need to study God’s forgiveness more 
closely; and that study, I think,. will reveal to us two 
great facts. So far from being weakly, one-sided for- 
giveness is cooperative, and so far from being feebly 
negative, it is creative. True forgiveness has in it 
infinite possibilities for good, becaause it is both coope- 
rative and creative. 

Jesus was in line with the best Jewish teaching when 
He left no doubt in the minds of His hearers that for- 
giveness was a two-sided affair. It is not something 
that God or anyone else can do to a man against his 
will. The need for forgiveness springs from injury 
of man to man or from sin of man against God, and 
what it achieves is the restoration of the relation— 
fraternal or filial—that has been broken by injury or 
sin. And since it is the restoration of a relationship 
it cannot be one-sided. It is a mutual affair. It de- 
mands cooperation. ‘That is the clear reason why it 
involves repentance on the side of the sinner and a 
forgiving spirit in him who would ask forgiveness. 
That is no arbitrary requirement. It is implied in 
the very nature of the process. It simply means that 
to be forgiven you must be forgivable. You must 
let down the barriers to that renewed fellowship and 
communion which God so eagerly desires. The yearn- 
ing initiative is surely God’s, but for perfect restora- 
tion of relationship there must be a genuine answer- 
ing movement on the part of man. 

But cooperation is merely the condition of forgive- 
ness. The really wonderful thing about forgiveness 
itself is that it is not slurring or forgetting: it is 
ereating—the inevitable method of a creative God. 
Forgiveness is not a sign of yielding: it is a sign of 
determination. It is not God relaxing: it is God per- 
sistent. It is not God giving up the struggle with sin: 
it is God refusing to give up the sinner. 

For God’s forgiveness springs from two things—His 


intense hatred of sin and His intense love of us. If He 
cared little about sin, there would be no need of for- 
giveness. If He cared little about us, again there 
would be no need. But He hates evil so much and He 
loves us so much that He cannot turn us over to evil. 
His love will not let us go. If God were not to forgive, 
it would mean for Him surrender. It would mean 
admitting defeat, giving up the Father’s task of re- 
deeming and saving. But as a Redeemer who has set 
Himself to win us, His method always is to see the 
best in us—the best that He put there—to see us as 
we were meant to be and as we are going to be, to 
hold that best self before us by believing in it; and 
by beleving in it to make it real. So forgiveness is 
God’s refusal to accept our worst self as our real 
self. It is God’s unresting effort to accept only our 
best self and to make our best self come true. 


And that method of God as we see it in Christ He 
means to be our method. He summons us to join Him 
in His saving task and to learn from Him how to use 
forgiveness—that divine remedy for healing, restor- 
ing, and re-creating. It is the supreme remedy for 
the world’s ills, for whenever we forgive, we both 
cleanse and stimulate. We cleanse the past of its 
sting and pain and we stimulate to new hope and en- 
deavor. Only so can we share in the creative work 
of a Saviour God. 

O God Father, whose love will not let us go; Grant 
that we may stray no more from Thee. Though we 
have sinned against Heaven and in Thy Light, yet let 
the promise of Thy welcome draw us home, that we, 
Thy sons, once dead, may live again, and long lost, 
may be found. 


* * * 


GOOD FRIDAY. 


Throned upon the awful tree, 

King of grief, I watch with Thee; 
Darkness veils Thine anguished face, 
None its lines of woe ean trace. 
None ean tell what pangs unknown 
Hold Thee silent and alone. 


Silent through those three dread hours 
Wrestling with the evil powers, 

Left alone with human sin, 

Gloom around Thee and within, 

Till the appointed time is nigh, 

Till the Lamb of God may die. 


Hark that ery that peals aloud 
Upward through the whelming cloud! 
Thou, the Father’s only Son, 

Thou, His own Anointed One, 

Thou dost ask Him—ean it be ?— 
‘““Why hast Thou forsaken Me?’’ 


Lord, should fear and anguish roll 
Darkly o’er my sinful soul, 
Thou, who once was thus bereft 
That Thine own might ne’er be left, 
Teach me by that bitter cry 
In the gloom to know Thee nigh. 
Amen. 
—J. Ellerton, From Hymnal of the Church 
of England. Good Friday Section. 
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Lost F ootsteps 


By 


JAMES E. FREEMAN, BISHOP OF WASHINGTON. 


distinguished lawyer 
A wrote me_ recently 

saying that he had 
reached the conclusion 
that what our modern 
world needed was less talk 
and more of contempla- 
tion. He even suggested 
that it would be a fine ex- 
periment to have a mora- 
torlum on sermons and 
speeches for a given pe- 
riod. Studdert Kennedy, 
the  foreeful English 
preacher, has a book en- 
titled : ‘‘Food for the Fed- 
up,’’ in which he appeals 
for more of fixity of belief 
and less of unnecessary discussion concerning it. If 
any one of us attempted to write down all the things 
we hear over a given period it would make a volume 
of inealeulable proportions, and if we were credulous 
enough to believe the half of what we hear, our beliefs 
would be as confused as were the colors of Joseph’s 
coat. 

The latter years more than any that have gone be- 
fore have witnessed the greatest output of speeches, 
sermons, addresses, ete., etc., so many and so various 
that they have well-nigh robbed us of the capacity to 
think. Apart from what we normally hear day by day, 
we have super-added the radio with its mighty out- 
pouring of speeches, good, bad and indifferent, chiefly 
the latter, until we have almost lost our capacity 
for quiet reflection. The old maxim: ‘‘Take heed what 
ye hear,’’ has become increasingly difficult to follow. 
Little time is left for the imagination and still less 
for that kind of reflection that issues in strong convic- 
tions. Along with this, the swift currents of modern 
life, the multiplied and varied forms of social oceupa- 
tion and entertainment, the passion for something new 
and novel, and the pressure of bread-winning cares 
fill our days so full that we have little time for the 
consideration of life’s deeper and finer values. No 
more valid reason for observing the quiet, the mental 
and spiritual refreshment afforded by Lent could be 
submitted than that it gives opportunity ‘for winnow- 
ing out much that we have read and heard, beyond our 
capacity to assimilate it. We need a place of retreat 
to which we can resort, away from the confusions and 
discords of the hectie world in which we live. This 
is not a costly thing to accomplish, as a matter of 
fact, it is the most economical pursuit in which we 
may indulge. There are some people who cannot sur- 
vive unless in the crowded streets of life, there are 
others who seem to have lost the capacity to think. 
Even such may recover some of their mental poise by 
well-spent periods of detachment, reading and reflec- 
tion. 

_ There is a beautiful building in Paris, formerly used 
as a Church, that is now a place of resort for men 
and women seeking legal advice. Here they bring 
their troubles and unsolved problems to find, through 
attorneys, if possible, a way out of their difficulties ; 

it bears the striking name, the ‘‘Court of Lost Foot 
steps.’’ We all need such a place; David said he 
found it in the temple, where he said concerning his 
confusions that they were too hard for him ‘until 
I went into the house of God, then understood I.’’ 


Bishop nroeniai 


There is something refreshing about the quiet of a 
Church, even when we are the only one to occupy it. 
The great spaces, the silence, the very shadows and 
the hallowed associations all conspire to induce re- 
flection. ‘‘Be still, and know that I am God,’’ the 
very walls seem to say. What better place is afforded 
for inducing serenity of mind, self-examination and a 
right appraisal of life’s real values! There are times 
when we get more of satisfaction in such a period 
of uninterrupted quiet thus alone than when we are 
a part of the great congregation. Time was when 
Church doors were closed except on Sunday; this is 
uncommon now. In our downtown district there are 
several Churches that afford admirable places for such 
a quiet time. To step from the noisy street into one 
of these affords an opportunity for rest, reflection 
and prayer and does much to give. that kind of re- 
freshment of mind and body that serves as a tonie to 
the tired, confused worker. 

Find such a ‘‘court of lost footsteps’? and use it 
frequently and gain a better outlook upon life and 
your place in the complex scheme of things. This is, 
to imitate the unfailing practice of Him who repeat- 
edly withdrew from the crowded ways of life that 
He might the better fit Himself for the vast work to 
which He was committed. 


* * * 


THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD. 


(Referring to the Frontispiece of the Southern Chureh- 
man, March 30 issue.) 


Speaking about that great picture of Holman Hunt, 
it may interest your readers to know that it was 
first given to Keble College, Oxford, where it now 
hangs, and there is a replica, painted fifty years after, 
by the artist himself in St. Paul’s Cathedral, London. 
I would like to mention two facts that some of your 
readers may possibly not have known. 

The first is that when the picture was first displayed 
for exhibition, I think at the Royal Academy, very 
few people paid any attention to it. But one day Rus- 
kin wrote an account of the picture to The ‘Times, 
explaining its beauty and power, and they say that 
for the next few days and until the close of the exhi- 
bition such crowds gathered around it that many did 
not have a chance of seeing it. 

The other story is that before the exhibition Holman 
Hunt showed the picture of the thorn-crowned King 
standing outside the door, knocking. His friend 
looked at it. He was profoundly impressed by the 
kingly figure of Christ, the rough and rugged door, and 
the clinging tendrils of the weeds which had spread 
themselves over it. Suddenly he said: ‘‘ Hunt, you have 
made a terrible mistake here.’’ ‘‘What mistake have 
I made?’’ said the artist. ‘‘Why, you have painted a 
door without a handle. There is no handle on the 
door.’’ ‘‘That is not a mistake,’’ replied Hunt. ‘‘That 
door has no handle on the outside, the handle is in- 
side.”’ 

Yes. That is a wonderful truth. Christ will never 
force open the heart door. We must open it to the 
Voice of Love, and then: “‘If any man hear my voice, 
and open the door, I will come in to him, and will sup 
with him, and he with me.’’ 


Dyson Hague. 


Toronto, April 3, 1935. 
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Do Not Be a Deserter! 


By 


THOMAS F. OPIE, 
Rector of St. Bartholomew’s Parish, Olney, Md. 


AVE you ever been entirely forgotten or deserted 
by friends in a crisis—in time of bereavement 
and deep sorrow—or in some intensely searching 

hour of vicissitude and profound personal loss? It 
was in the great crisis of impending death, when His 
enemies and the mob and the soldiers were plotting 
to take Him—that the trusted disciples of Jesus slept 
in unconcern! 


This attitude may have been due to indifference; 
it may have been due to ignorance of the facts; it may 
have been due to human infirmity and the habit of 
sleep. Possibly the disciples were thinking only of 
their own welfare and comfort. That is typical of 
many today. Possibly they did not know of the ap- 
proaching tragedy and the danger and sorrow of soul 
that engulfed their Saviour. That, too, is doubtless 
the case with many today. They do not know that 
God is threatened! That the very life of the Chureh 
of Christ is at stake! There are many today who have 
the habit of sleep when there is work to be done and 
battles to be won and crises to be overcome. ‘‘Could 
you not watch with me one hour?’’ Can people not 
spare a brief space for worship and for the duties 
of the Christian life? Or are they mostly concerned 
with self? 


Arrayed against Christ were the Pharisees. the Sad- 
duecess, the Herodians, the mob and the soldiers. So 
today. these classes are typified—and even groups that 
are antagonistic to one another, form a coalition against 
the Christ and against His Church. Those who repre- 
sent mob-violence and those who represent armed 
force and the mailed fist—the will to power and the 
determination to conquer—these are abroad in the 
land today. And they all make it imperative that the 
followers of the Nazarene should rally to His banner 
—and should stand by the Church and all that rep- 
resents God in the world. 

The Jews and the Romans actually murdered their 
Saviour—they would destroy in their crazy frenzy 

_the one agency of racial and world redemption! So 
it is today. Men would destroy the Church—they 
would kill the deity of Christ. They would blindly 
destroy the one agency that can bring peace and 
brotherhood and happiness and spiritual calm in this 
most disquieting day. A busy man was once twitted 
for so religiously going to Church. He replied, ‘‘I’d 
go erazy if I did not have some place to go, to restore 
my spiritual and mental poise.’’ The world in its 
frenzy and unrest must recognize the power of Christ, 
working in and through His Church, to restore calm 
and quiet and peace—even as in the storm on Galilee. 


S THERE were enemies within and without that 
little group on that fateful day of Christ’s su- 
preme tragedy, so there are enemies today within 

and without His Church. Within are Socialists, An- 
archists, Nihilists, Bolsheviki—and there is Dowieism, 
Russellism, Eddyism, Mormanism—there is New The- 
ology and Old Heresy—and there is bigotry and intol- 
erance, and denominationalism and hypocrisy. There 
are enemies in the camp of Christ today, sufficient to 
undermine, disrupt and defeat His cause—except it 
were divine and unconquerable—‘The gates of hell 
shall not prevail against the church!’’ There is di- 
visiveness, jealousy, petty competition, rivalry and 
sordid, selfish interest! The call comes to every fol- 
lower of the Christ to come to the help of the Lord. 
“*Could you not watch with me one hour? Watch and 
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pray lest you enter into temptation’’—even tempta- 
tion to deny and to betray your Saviour! 

Then there are enemies without. There is out-and- 
out sin, selfish interests, immorality, intemperance, dis- 
honesty, greed, vicious meanness—then there is the in- 
fidel—and there is the agnostic. The whole world of 
materialism, selfism and pessimism surges around the 
Church, seeking for a vulnerable spot at which to at- 
tack. This condition calls for a united front on the 
part of all Christian people, of whatever name. They 
should compromise on non-essentials, and recogniz- 
ing the supremacy of Christ and the need of the hour 
for cooperation and for devoted loyalty, should join 
their denominational forces and give battle. It is 
high time to awake out of sleep—to shake off the 
habit of lethargy and indifference—and to carry the 
banner of the Saviour to victory. 

Because of His divine nature and power, the Christ 
wrested His cause from apparent defeat—and so it 
will ever be—but the time of triumph and of the com- 
ing of the Kingdom of God Universal, may be indefi- 
uitely postponed, uniess the whole body of Christ, Hig 
Church, hears and answers the challenge of the day 
and goes torth in the power of love and good-will 
and world-betterment. Victory is assured in the name 
and power of God and His Christ. 


“Speak, History—who are life’s victors? 

Unroll thy long annals and say— 

Are they those whom the world ealls victors— 
Who won the successes of a day ? 

The martyrs or Nero? The Spartans 

Who fell at Thermopylae’s tryst, 

Or the Persians and Xerxes? 

His judges or Socrates? Pilate or Christ? 


A BOOK REVIEW. 


HE CHURCH AND SOCIETY: By F. Ernest -Johnson. 
Published by The Abingdon Pregs. Pp. 224. Price, 
$1.50. 


It often seems difficult for writers on this subject to 
avoid extremes, yet here is a book that steers clear of 
reefs of radicalism and the shoals of conservatism. It is 
conspicuous for its comprehensiveness and balance. In 
the sector of Christianity to which it is directed, namely, 
Protestantism, the ground is covered thoroughly. Here 
Dr. Johnson distinguishes two types of religion, which 
he designates as “sect” and “church.” The failures of the 
Church are thrown against the background of opportuni- 
ties in such a way as to make the reader ask with the 
disciples of old, “Lord, is it 1?” 

Christianity, to be worthy of the name, must be both 
individual and social. ‘Misled by this teaching of the 
privacy of salvation, countless people are justifying an 
exceedingly selfish experience” (p. 52); for, ‘A man finds 
his neighbor spiritually when, so to speak, he finds God 
in his neighbor, and one who thinks that he has found 
God independently of his neighbor has been trying to steal 
some of the fruits of the spirit” (p. 56-57). The writer’s 
idea of the Church is stated in these words: “The church 
is, potentially, a culture-center for motive and conviction 
upon which the nation may depend for a spiritual under- 
girding of its social programs” (p. 142). For, again, “It 
is the function of the church par excellence to keep itself 
sufficiently free from machinery to maintain a spiritual 


fire which will burn its way into every social 
institution and every social process” (p. AE: 7 Y 
Yet, ‘“‘the church can exercise a _ sustained, whole- 


some, and effectual influence only as it builds up a rounded 
social conscience in its own people” (p. 134). To do this, 
the Church should redouble its efforts along educational 
lines, especially adult education, for her responsibility 
here “will not be discharged by any other agency” (p. 
204). 


A. C. Tucker. 
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Our Debt to the Holy Land 
By 
THE REV. CANON CHARLES THORLEY BRIDGEMAN, 
St. George’s Close, Jerusalem. 
S HOLY WEEK, Good Friday and Haster ap- duty than in the place where He lived and died and 
‘proach, we cannot but be conscious of the debt rose again to redeem them as well as us. 


of gratitude the whole world owes for what took 
place in Jerusalem nearly two thousand years ago. 
‘And as we contemplate our Blessed Lord on the Cross, 
our interest in the ancient land, hallowed by His Incar- 
nate Life, is inevitably quickened. We reflect on the 


unfathomable Providence of God which chose this ~ 


rocky, infertile land-bridge between the continents 
for the self-revelation of Himself, and we study with 
interest its peculiar geography, the story of God’s grad- 
ual revelation in the history of its people, and, above 
all, the earthly scene wherein our Lord brought to a 
culmination the drama of our Redemption. No coun- 
try in all the world enjoys the loving study of so 
many peoples as does the Promised Land. We can 
indeed apply to ourselves St. Paul’s words to the 
Romans, that ‘‘the Gentiles have been made partakers 
of their spiritual things’’: that 1s, of those saints in 
the Holy Land who received and treasured a personal 
knowledge of our Lord. 

But our interest in the Holy Land should not stop 
with the close of the Apostolic Age. All through 
the centuries, and still more today, the Holy Land 
lays us under a debt of gratitude. For here where the 
Gospel was first preached, it has been continuously wit- 
nessed by succeeding generations of our fellow Chris- 
tians. The places consecrated by our Lord’s feet 
have been preserved as witnesses to the Incarnation. 
Ways have been kept open whereby faithful pilgrims 
from “afar might come to study and to pray in the 
familiar setting of the Gospel narratives, and to re- 
turn home with a clearer understanding of the Bible 
and of the meaning of God-with-Us. 

The pilgrim may follow on Psalm Sunday afternoon 
the historic path from Bethany over the Mount of 
Olives to the Holy City. On Maundy Thursday eve- 
ning under the brilliant Paschal moon, he may trace 
the Master’s footprints from the place of the Last 
Supper, out of the city, across the Kidron Valley 
and into the solemn shadows of the olive trees of the 
Garden of Gethsemane, there to meditate on the Agony 
and the Betrayal. On Good Friday, he'may go with 
painful steps and slow along the Way of the Cross 
from Pilate’s Judgment Hall to Calvary. There the 
pilgrim may kneel before the place of the Crucifixion 
in humble penitence for his share in the suffering 
of the Beloved Lord, and then visit the sealed tomb 
where His body lay. On Easter morning he may run 
with joyful steps to the Sepulchre to relive the age- 
less wonder of the Resurrection, and in the Sacrament 
of the Last Supper, meet face to face his Risen Lord. 
Bethlehem, Nazareth, and the blue depths of hill-en- 
circled Galilee each bring vividly to mind the central 
_ event of all history: God’s supreme self-revelation of 
Himself. 

As we enjoy these ‘‘spiritual things,’’ we ought to 
recognize our responsibility for helping to uphold the 
Faith in the Holy Land. Palestine is predominantly 
a Moslem country today, inhabited by the heirs of 
those Arabs who conquered it in the Seventh Century. 
Their chief shine is placed on the spot where stood 
Solomon’s Temple. Though monotheists they know 
not the gracious Gospel of the Incarnation, nor the 
true character of their Father in Heaven as revealed in 
His Son. The Jews who are returning hither in such 


ce 


numbers at this time to rebuild their ancient home- 


land come with only the light that Moses could give 
them. Both these non-Christian groups challenge us 
as Christians to witness our Lord so effectively that 


they may be won to Him. In no place is it more of a 


Then there are our fellow Christians of the ancient 
Apostolic Church of Palestine, who have borne the 
burden and heat of a long day of labor under alien 
rulers, and are now exhausted and spent. To them 
we must offer the help and sympathy which will revive 
their former vigor and put them in the forefront of 
the struggle to win the world for Christ. 


Here you have the task which lies before all Chris- 
tians in the Holy Land, and especially before us as 
Episcopalians. Through our cooperation with the rest 
of the Anglican Bishopric in Jerusalem we have @ 
share in the work of our Church in the Holy Land. 
To Jews and Moslems we seek to show the truth that 
is in Jesus. To our brothers of the Eastern Churches 
we offer loving help. For our own people, both resi- 
dents and pilgrims, we strive to provide the spiritual 
guidance they need. 

Schools, hospitals and churches are the instruments 
you help to maintain. 


Seven Christian high schools, among the best in the 
country, and fifteen elementary schools, lay the foun- 
dation of enlightened Christian citizenship, and prove 
a contact with Jews, Moslems and Christians alike. 

Seven hospitals and many dispensaries bring to suf- 
fering bodies and souls the tender mercies of our 
Lord’s healing hands. 


Two dozen churches and clergy shepherd our part 
of the Christian flock. 

In addition to this, the American Church has had 
for the last ten years a special interest in the Eastern 
Christian Churches. Cooperation in the important theo- 
logical school of the Armenians and in the Orthodox 
Academy, where prospective clergy are being trained, 
give us an opportunity to be of immediate help to 
those who first evangelized us. Further help to some 
half dozen elementary schools of the Orthodox Chureh 
carries our assistance to the lonely Christian villages 
of Trans-Jordan, on the borderland of the desert and 
the town. 


When you kneel before our Crucified Lord on Good 
Friday, remember that His own people in His own 
land are still for the most part ignortant of His love 
because of our indifference. Upon us rests the respon- 
sibility to hold the saving Cross before their eyes, that 
they may know the joy of the Resurrection that Easter 
proclaims. That responsibility we can discharge by 
ministering of our ‘‘carnal things’’ to those whose 
debtors we shall ever be for the priceless ‘‘spiritual 
things’’ which have come from the Holy Land. 

* * * 
THE CHURCH BEAUTIFUL, 
By Genevieve Porter. 


The Art of the Church is—The Cathedral. 

The Music of the Church is—Song of the Angels. 

The Literature of the Church is—The New Testament. 
The History of the Church is—Lives of the Saints. 
The Continuity of the Church is—The Sacraments. 
The Command of the Church—Preach the Gospel. 
The Teaching of the Church is—Obedience. 
The Wealth of the Church is—The Membership. 

The Promise of the Church is—Eternal Life. 

The Defense of the Church is—Holy Writ. ri 


The Ideal of the Church is—Holiness. 9 9 | 
The Symbol of the Church is—The Cross, 
The Glory of the Church is its—Divine Head. 


Jesus Christ. Our Lord. | 
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The Belief of the Church is—The Apostles’ Créed. | 
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News from the Front 


(The Southern Churchman believing that missions constitutu 
the life of the Church hereby invites the missionaries of oul 
Church to write letters to this paper describing the work they 
are doing in an interesting way, so that our people may know 
more of what is going on in the mission field.) 


St. Luke’s International Medical Center. 
Tokyo, February 21, 1935. 
My dear Bishop Tucker : 

Since entering upon my duties as Acting Director of 
St. Luke’s International Medical Center, at the request 
of Bishop McKim, my courage has been sustained by 
the knowledge that thousands of friends in America 
and Japan have the interest of this great institution 
at heart, and are determined, as I, to see that the 
glorious vision which Doctor Teusler had for its fu- 
ture development is not dimmed, but is kept before 
us as the goal to be attained, as with resolute determi- 
nation, we set ourselves to the task of realizing his 
high ideals for the Medical Center as a house of heal- 
ing, a conerete expression of international goodwill 
and cooperation and an interpretation in terms easy 
to understand of the Master’s doctrine of the Brother- 
hood of man. 

Saddened as we were by the death of Doctor Teus- 
ler last August, our sorrow in the succeeding months 
has been somewhat mitigated by the realization that 
his unconquerable spirit remains the guiding force 
back of all our activities. Stirring messages have come 
to us from the American Council, the American Church, 
and individual friends throughout the world, reassur- 
ing us of their continued loyal support and coopera- 
tion, while here in Japan the Staff of the Medical Cen- 
ter courageously carry on their work, ministering to 
an ever-increasing number of sick and afflicted, sup- 
ported at all times by the Japanese Advisory Council, 
a splendid body of distinguished statesmen and busi- 
ness leaders, organized to assist Doctor Teusler in his 
work. 

Such support has enabled us to continue the work 
without interruption, realizing that by so doing we 
can best express our deep affection for our fallen 
leader, and keep faith with him who sacrificed his 
life in the creation of this work. The Hospital, dur- 
ing the past few months, has cared for patients to the 
limit of its capacity. More than one hundred thousand 
house visits were made by our public health nurses 
during the past year, and this same group of nurses 
recently responded to a call for service to help light 
@. dysentery epidemic in a neighboring city. A corps 
of nurses has been trained by St. Luke’s in coopera- 
tion with the Government authorities, which will be 
transferred to the city to take charge of a public 
health demonstration center conducted jointly by the 
Public Health Institute and the City Sanitary Bu- 
reau. 

The College of Nursing, with the approval of the 
Department of Education, has just revised its curri- 
culum, bringing it more in line with similar schools 
in America, and increasing its efficiency as a training 
center for leaders in the nursing profession. 

Through its predominant leadership in hospitaliza- 
tion, in nursing education, as well as its pioneer work 
in the fields of public health and hospital social serv- 
ice, St. Luke’s International Medical Center continues 
to command the respect and support of influential per- 
sons both in America and Japan. 

At the time of Doctor Teusler’s death, plans were 
being drawn for a beautiful Chapel which will rise on 
the north side of the present buildings. The work 
will be begun on this unit of the Medical Center as 
soon as the architect’s drawings have been approved 
by the Japan Building Committee. It is hoped that 
the Chapel may be ready for consecration by Easter, 
1936. 
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A group of three residences for American doctors 
together with uptown offices, is under construction and 
due to be completed by October 1 of this year. 

The architect, Mr. J. Van Wie Bergamini, is per- 
fecting plans for the west wing, in which will be 
housed the out-patients and X-rays departments. While 
estimates have not yet been submitted for this unit, it 
is expected that the funds in hand will cover most 
of the cost of construction. The administration unit 
is the only portion of the new buildings for which 
funds are not yet available. 


In order to put the institution on a sound financial 
basis, which will at the same time relieve the Ameri- 
ean Church of all financial responsibility, I am con- 
vinced that all those who are interested in maintaining 
the high efficiency of St. Luke’s, and its leadership 
as a Christian Medical Center, should join forces in an 
effort to realize Doctor Teusler’s dream for an endow- 
ment of five million dollars. The creation of such an 
adequate endowment would be the finest memorial we 
could possible erect to the memory of the man whose 
achievements are unparalleled in modern missionary 
annals. The future financial support of the Medical 
Center was one of the chief causes of Doctor Tensler’s 
anxiety at the time of his death, and will continue to 
be a source of worry to those in charge of the work 
until an endowment is raised. 

The American Council of St. Luke’s International 
Medical Center has undertaken to conduct a campaign 
for funds, the first objective of an endeavor to reach 
the ultimate goal of five million dollars. The realiza- 
tion of this first objective, we hope would relieve the 
American Church of the burden of paying the annual 
subsidy of $25,000 promised for ten years in lieu of 
endowment. Due to curtailed income, the Church was 
reluctantly compelled to reduce its subsidy lor 1935 to 
ten thousand dollars. Such a sudden and unexpected 
reduction in our income, while unavoidable. imperils 
the work of the Medical Center, and emphasizes the 
urgent necessity for taking immediate steps to raise 
an endowment. Therefore I sincerely hove that the 
efforts of the American Council will receive a genercus 
response from all our friends, especially those who 
through their contributions to the Building Fund have 
a very real share in this great Christian humanitarian 
work. 


With deep appreciation of your generous assistance 
in the past, and asking for your continued loyal sup- 
port to all those who have set themselves the task of 
fulfilling Doctor Teusler’s plans for the Medical Cen- 
ter, believe me, 

Faithfully yours, 
N. 8. Binsted, 
Acting Director. 


The next General Convention in the Anglican Com- 
munion is in Japan, where the triennial General Synod 
of the Nippon Sei Kokwai convenes in Sendai on 
May 7. 

Sendai is in Bishop Binsted’s diocese of the Tohoku 
or Northeast, where there is a combined diocesan 
office, parish house for Christ Church, and diocesan 
training school for women workers. The building 
was provided partly by undesignated legacies and 
partly by a gift from the Woman's Auxiliary United 
Thank Offering of 1931. Christ Church is a self-sup- 
porting parish. 


People whose interest in Japan has been awakened 
or increased by recent mission study classes will find 
‘in The Living Age for March three unusual articles 
about that country. 
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THE WOMAN’S AUXILIARY 


Miss Lindley Speaks to Seminary Students. 

Alexandria, Va.—That the Woman’s Auxiliary is in- 
creasingly tending to become really The Women otf 
the Church, was the opinion voiced by Miss Grace A. 
Lindley, executive secretary of the Woman’s Auxili- 
ary to the National Council, in addressing the senior 
class of the Virginia Seminary. 

In her presentation oi the Auxiliary, its history, 
work and organization, Miss Lindley showed how, 
through membership on its volunteer executive board, 
the We oman’s Auxiliary represents the Church Per iodi- 
eal Club, the Church Mission of Help, the Girls’ 
Friendly Society, and the women in almost every par- 
ish or mission ‘of the American Episcopal Church 
throughout the world. By its not being a society but 
literally an auxiliary of the women of “the Church to 
the National Council, by its great deal of freedom, 
its lack of a constitution, badge, motto, ete., and its 
efforts to avoid building up another organization, the 
Auxiliary has more and more, since 1919, become the 
paramount means by which the women are able to 
carry out their share of the work binding upon all 
Church-members. 

Miss Lindley said there is now a branch of the 
Auxiliary in every diocese of the Church and that one 
hundred and thirteen branches answered the roll call 
at the triennial meeting at Atlantic City this past fall. 

Especially since the reorganization of the National 
Council in 1919, and by virtue of its intimate connec- 
tion with it, the Auxiliary has been able always to keep 
a view of the Church’s work as a whole. 

Miss Lindley impressed upon the theological stu- 
dents their opportunity to furnish to the women of 
the Church the leadership they want and wait for. 

Missions today, personal relationships and citizen- 
ship, and the inner life are the three subjects fore- 
most in the Auxiliary’s program at present. It is by 
increased enrichment of the inner life of Chureh folk 
that Christian progress is going to be made. 

Miss Lindley showed herself especially pleased with 
work the Auxiliary has done among Negroes. Forty- 
two Negro women have been trained in the last nine 
years to work among Church women and one of four 
women who travel about the country on behalf of the 
United Thank Offering, a most able worker, is a Negro 
woman. 


Ui 


Annual All-Day Missionary Meeting. 

The Annual All-Day Missionary Meeting was held 
under the auspices of the Pennsylvania Branch of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary on February 6, and it was the 
forty-seventh year in which this meeting for women has 
been conducted during each Epiphany season of the 
Church year. The meetings were held in the Church 
of the Holy Trinity, Philadelphia, beginning with the 
celebration of the Holy Communion, at which Bishop 
Taitt was the celebrant, assisted by the Rev. Howard 
R. Weir, rector of the Church of the Holy Trinity; 
the Rev. Dr. Franklin Joiner, rector of St. Clement’s 
Church, Philadelphia, and the Rey. Dr. John H. Mock- 
ridge, rector of St. James’ Church, Philadelphia. Noon 
Intercessions were conducted by the Rev. Thomas L. 
Harris, rector of the Church of St. Luke and the 
Epiphany, Philadelphia. 

Special speakers included the Rey. Spence Burton, 
of Cambridge, Mass., Superior of the Society of Mis- 
sion Priests of St. John the Evangelist, the American 
branch of the widely known Cowley Fathers of the 
Church of England; and Dr. Francis C: Wei, Presi- 
dent of the new Central China College, Wuchang, the 


latter representing a merger of denominational col- - 


leges, comprising the famous Boone College, Wesley 
College, Griffiths-John Institute, and the Reformed 
Church College. 


Other special speakers also included the Hon. George 
Wharton Pepper, former United States Senator from 
Pennsylvania, and the Rev. Dr. Robert W. Patton, of 
New York, head of the American Church Institute for 
Negroes, which conducts a large number of Normal and 
Industrial schools for Negroes in eight Southern States. 
Dr. Patton brought with him a group of trained sing- 
ers from the Fort Valley Normal and Industrial School 
at Fort Valley, Georgia, and the Voorhees Norinal and 
Industrial Sehool at Denmark, South Carolina, who 
rertdered a program of spirituals. 

Father Burton, who preached the sermon at the 
morning service of Holy Communion, has recently re- 
turned from a trip around the world visiting Mission 
stations in all lands. Dr. Wei, although only about 
forty-three years old, is recognized as one of the lead- 
ing educators of China. 
strategy with Borodin, the late Russian Bolshevist Com- 
misar in China, and was instrumental in the days when 


Communism held the upper hand in China, in saving ~ 


hundreds of lives. Through his skillful maneuvering, 
he managed to save the students and buildings of 
Central China College from the Communist ravages. 


Later Dr. Wei was hunted by Bolshevists and escaped 


them, only to be beaten and imprisoned by Nationalist 
guards in Shanghai. Dr. Wei is a master of the Eng- 
lish language, and in loyalty to his own nation, which 
he points out, is more than one-fifth of the world’s 
population, he wears Chinese dress, the simple blue 
gown of the scholar. 


A Bishop’s Luncheon. 
(May be adapted for several kinds of informal 
Gatherings. ) 

The Daughters of the King were holding a State 
Assembly. The committee for luncheon speeches de- 
vised the following program. which proved to be so 
entertaining that it is presented here for further use. 

There were fifty women present. Each woman be- 
fore entering the dining room receieved a slip of paper 
on which was written a description of the name of the 
Bishop she was to present at the luncheon. Examples: 
Part of a bird; Ruler of the Kitchen; A piece of furni- 
ture; A human being; A typewriter; Pranks; ete., ete. 
Fifty of them. On entering the dining room each 
sought for a place bearing a card with name to answer 
the description received as, Bishop Wing, Southern 
Florida; Bishop Cook, Delaware; Bishop Davenport, 
Easton; Bishop Mann, Pittsburgh; Bishop Remington, 
Eastern Oregon; ete. 

After luncheon reminiscences of bishops were asked 
for. There were several dioceses represented, so there 
were many speeches, some humorous, some sad, all sym- 
pathetie. 

The above might be used with a charge for the lunch- 
eon and a free will offering for one of the Bishop’s 
funds. Special stories might be prepared beforehand. 


Erie: ‘Every parish has a branch of the Woman’s 
Auxilary.’’ 


Delaware: ‘‘An inereased interest is manifested in 


educational work. Let us face the future with econfi- - 


dence that the Woman’s Auxiliary will meet whatever 
comes aS an opportunity for greater service, with a 
loyal determination to advance ‘God’s Kingdom on 
this earth’.’’ 

Harrisburg: ‘‘ A self-denial fund for the past three 
years has helped to pay the salaries of two colored 
clergymen in this diocese.” ‘‘A magazine is sent to — 
each prayer-partner.’’ 

Maryland : ‘‘The Woman’s Auxiliary helped the pi 
ish to pay its quota. There is no sense of discow 
ment but a greater desire and obligation to. 
Cenengh Gpareh Progré " 


He has crossed swords in 


; ees. 
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YOUNG PEOPLE’S 


FELLOWSHIP 
SERVICE LEAGUE 


The Reverend Randolph F. Blackford 


THE SEMINOLE MISSION. 


Leader: The story is told that every 
time that Alexander the Great, as a 
boy, heard of one of his father’s 
victories, he wept. For he thought that 
there would not be anything left for 
him to conquer. Sometimes when we 
hear of the great missions that have 
been founded, and the great progress 
of the missionaries, we are apt to think 
that every possible field is occupied, 
so that there are no more worlds to be 
conquered for Christ. Thus it comes as 
somewhat of a surprise to us to learn 
that in the southernmost part of the 
United States we have a group of peo- 
ple, a tribe of Indians, in which there 
is not one baptized member of any 
Christian Church. 

They live in two groups scattered 
through the swamps and everglades of 
the Diocese of South Florida. The set- 
tlements seldom have more than a cou- 
ple of dozen people in them, and often 
not half that many. They are the Semi- 
nole Indians. 


The Story of the Seminoles. 

“The Seminole has been the ‘‘forgot- 
ten man”’ as far as the Church is con- 
cerned. Yet, they have a most inter- 
esting history. When the White Man 
first came to. Florida, the Indians, then 
resident, strenuously resisted, but they 
were eventually ‘“‘pacified’’ and ‘‘mis- 
sionized.”’ But revolt after revolt broke 
out that was put down with blood and 
iron. The Spaniards eventually suc- 
ceeded in directing their warlike spirit 
against the English in South Carolina. 
In 1702, the English retaliated with 
an expedition that either killed or car- 
ried away captive all the Indians. Some 
of these were kept as slaves by them, 
and many were distributed to the Eng- 
lish allies, the Creek Indians. But the 
captives, even at that date, were true 
Florida boosters and soon persuaded 
a number of their captors to forsake 
their own land for the ‘‘Land of Sun- 
shine.’”’ The Creeks called these Semi- 
noles, which is the Indian word for 
Runaways. 

By the time of the American Revolu- 
tion the Seminoles had grown to be a 
great tribe with their own peculiar cus- 
toms, many of which they still keep. 
Thus they live on platforms with 
thatched roofs overhead. They are also 
most independent, refusing the civili- 
zation of the Whites, especially in the 
matter of clothing. It is only recently 
that the men have been persuaded to 
cover their legs, preferring them to be 
entirely bare. The picturesque skirt, 
the men now wear, made up of highly 
colored cloth strips sewed together, is 
‘a compromise between bare legs and 
trousers. It cannot but remind us of 
why our ladies now wear skirts. We 
remember that when the Barbarians in 
Europe overran the Roman Empire, 
they found all, men and women dress- 
ing in skirts. But in token of submis- 
sion they demanded that all should 
wear trousers. The men obeyed. But 
the ladies refused and have never worn 
trousers until quite modern times when 
someone was rash enough to say that 
they should not. Today, true to form, 


they show their independence by wear-. 


ing them. — 
_ At the time of which we are speaking 


the Seminoles had many cattle and 
prosperous farms. But the Whites stole 
their cattle and spoiled the farms. Un- 
der Oceola, their great chieftain, they 
rose and warred against the United 
States. It was a long and costly war. 
Eventually they were subdued as a 
tribe, and most of them were herded 
out to Oklahoma. But true to their 
hame, many ‘“‘ran away” to the ever- 
glades, where they still refuse to mix 
with the Whites. There for a time they 
were free in the villages on land that 
no White man wanted. So they fished 
and hunted and raised small crops on 
the highland. But today the Whites’ 
hunting laws forbide them to hunt out 
of season. What does an Indian know 
of “hunting seasons?’ So many are 
reduced to beggary or starvation. Their 
show places, or villages along the Tam- 
iami Trail, where they sell souvenirs, 
are even being invaded by Indians from 
other sections of the country. 
Religiously, they are even worse off, 
for their old religion, through contact 
with the white man has been forgotten, 
and they have nothing to take its place. 


, What Has the Church Done to Help 
; Them, 

Our Church started work among 
them under Bishop Gray, and under 
such leaders as the Rev. Messrs. Trout, 
Gibbs and Spencer, and Drs. Godden 
and Brecht. Though no work for the 
Master is ever completely lost, the vis- 
ible results were very few. Today the 
last baptized member of the Church has 
died. A few years ago there was but 
one Christian among them and he was 
an Indian from Oklahoma, who was a 
Baptist missionary. 

When the news came to Deaconess 
Bedell in Alaska that her school there 
must close for lack of funds, she came 
to New 'York. But her eyes were fixed 
on the Seminoles. When the oppor- 
tunity presented itself, she came down 
and presented the subject to Bishop 
Wing. An interdenominational group 
wanted her to represent them in work- 
ing among the Seminoles. Her reply 
was that she would go under her own 
Church or not at all. At the Diocesan 
Convention two years ago she made 
her plea, and the Woman’s Auxiliary 
decided to give a certain amount to 
her work. This with the pension al- 
lowed her by the United Thank Offer- 
ing allowed her to start. So the work 
at Immokalee and Everglades, which 
had been closed for several years, was 
reopened. 

People asked her if she would not be 
frightfully lonely with no White peo- 
ple about her. Her reply was simply: 
“In Alaska I was more than eighty 
miles from any Whites, and I had a 
wonderful time. I must live somewhere, 
and I love Indians.’”’ 

The original plans for her work have 
had to be changed from time to time, 
and it has now developed into a four- 
fold plan. 

Visiting among them is the first part 
of it. This seems to the casual visitor 
to be almost impossible as they are so 
suspicious of us. Anyone who has tried 
to engage them in conversation can 
bear witness to this. But through the 
knowledge of their race gained by long 
contact in other sections of the coun- 
try the Deaconess has gradually made 


4. ™ * wy *. 1 


friends with them until those that do 
not know her and wave a greeting as 
she passes in her car are few and far 
between. 

Sometimes the visiting is not easy, 
They live in such out of the way places. 
As one of them expressed it, ‘‘White 
man take away our hunting ground, 
and push us down and down, by and by 
we go into the water.” But where they 
are she will go; especially if there are 
any sick or needy that send for her. 
On one such trip, she rode a way in her 
car, then she got in one of their dug- 
out canoes and had an Indian paddle 
her for some distance. Then she got 
out and had to wade. Paddiing in an 
eighteen-inch wide dugout is not the 
mildest of experiences either. But she 
reached the sick person and ministered 
to her. 

Then there is her plan of having 
them visit her. She hopes to be able to 
persuade two of the girls to live with 
her. But they are so shy, she has not 
yet been able to accomplish this. She 
does have whole families come in to 
see her sometimes, and she has had 
their village at the little town of Ever- 
glades, where she lives, reconstructed 
so that they may feel at home. At times 
their visits have been almost too much 
of a good thing. But she gives up ev- 
erything, correspondence, study, any- 
thing, in order to be able to win their 
confidence. Progress has been marvel- 
ous. On several occasions girls have 
ali but spent the night with her. They 
insisted on going home at the last min- 
ute. Such queer things as_ knives, 
forks, spoons and napkins are a never- 
ending source of delight to them. For 
in their own homes such luxuries are 
never dreamed of. They go according 
to the old adage: ‘‘Fingers were made 
before forks, you know, my dear.” 

Last Christmas they had a wonderful 
celebration with such delicacies as 
meat, macaroni, rice, coffee, oranges 
and candy. It was held at the Indian 
village at Everglades, which is very 
close to the tip end of Florida. The 
time was the Wednesday after Christ- 
mas. The Rev. Mr. Bache of Fort 
Lauderdale conducted the service and 
told the Christmas story. The inter- 
preter was Brown Tiger, one of their 
Medicine Men. About one hundred and 
thirty came. At its conclusion one of 
them said: ‘‘Next time more Indians 
come.”’ 

The third plan is the industrial one. 
The Seminoles are all desperately poor, 
and the Deaconess is trying to develop 
their native art and industry. But be- 
cause she cannot control the output, 
she is at times at a loss to know how 
to help them, 

The fourth plan is one that must be 
mentioned only with bated breath. It 
is an educational one. They hate 
schools and would never think of going 
into one. So the public school has had 
a terrible time doing anything for them. 
But she does not call it school. She 
makes a kind of game of teaching them 
to read, and quite a few have mas- 
tered the accomplishment. This seems 
to many to be one of the most remark- 
able things that she has done. 

Behind, in and through all of these 
plans, there is the one great motive of 
bringing them to know and to love God 
through knowledge of the Christ. When 
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she first came a most pertinent ques- 
tion was asked her. She was in the 
company of the Government Agent. The 
question was, ‘““You work for Govern- 
ment?” Her reply was: ‘‘No, I work 
for God, same as Dr. Brecht.’’ The re- 
sponse was immediately a warming 
smile, for the influence of those men 
and women of God is still great among 
them, ~ 
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They just do not yet understand. At 
times they will decline prayer. But at 
other times they welcome it. The Dea- 
coness is confidently expecting that soon 
there will be some baptisms among 
the Indians, as there have already been 
among the few Whites that live in that 
territory from her influence. Let us 
hope that these firstfruits may not be 
far off. 


CHURCH INTELLIGENCE 


RELATIVE FUNCTIONS OF FOR- 
WARD MOVEMENT AND NA- 
TIONAL COUNCIL DIs- 
CUSSED, 

In compliance with a _ resolution 
adopted at the last meeting of the For- 
ward Movement Commission, the Rt. 
Rev. Henry W. Hobson, D. D., chair- 
man, and the Rt, Rev. James M. Maxon, 
D. D., held an all-day conference at 
Church Missions House on Wednesday, 
April 3, with the Presiding Bishop, the 
president and officers of the National 
Council, and Miss Grace Lindley, execu- 
tive secretary of the Woman’s Auxili- 
ary. The group discussed the relative 
functions of the Forward Movement 
Commission and the National Council, 
and the possibilities of further coopera- 
tion in carrying out the following reso- 
lution adopted by the Commission: 

“Resolved: That the Commission on 
the Forward Movement, realizing the 
importance of clarifying its relationship 
to the diocesan authorities and to the 
Presiding Bishop and the National 
Council, desires to emphasize its sense 
of the importance of the missionary 
cause of the Church in the parish, in the 
diocese, and in the general Church, and 
its desire to cooperate with the authori- 
ties of each in their respective spheres.” 

Under-the resolution of General Con- 
vention, the Commission is charged 
first With the duty of reinvigorating the 
life of the Church, anad second with 
the rehabilitation of its parochial, dioce- 
san and general work. As a result of 
conferences held with Bishops and 
others throughout the Church the Com- 
mission believes that its immediate task 
should be confined to seeking ways and 
“means to enrich the spiritual life of 
the individual communicant in his re- 
lation to God and to the society of his 
fellow men, in order to that it may ul- 
timately strengthen the efforts of the 
Church more completely to fulfill its 
missionary responsibility in parish, dio- 
cese and the whole Church. 

Following the meeting Bishop Hob- 
son reported that there was entire ac- 
cord between the program being pro- 
moted by the Forward Movement Com- 
‘mission and the plans and objectives 
of the National Council, and further 
that as a result of the many conferences 
held throughout the Church by mem- 
bers of the Forward Movement Com- 
mission, there is a very evident new 
interest and rising tide of loyalty in 
the success of the united program of 
the whole Church. 


ee 
DEDICATED TO CHURCH ARMY IN 
U, S. A.: OBSERVING THIRTI- 


ETH ANNIVERSARY. 

On Palm Sunday, Captain B. Frank 
Mountford, National Director of Church 
Army, observes the thirtieth anniver- 
sary of his being commissioned an Evan- 
gelist in Church Army 24 the Bishop 
of London, 

His first appointment was to a horse- 
drawn caravan which he made his home 
for most of three years, preaching mis- 
sions, usually of two or three weeks’ 
duration, in Lancashire, England. Fol- 
lowing that work, he was placed in 
charge of the Church Army Training 


College at Marble Arch, London. For 
fifteen years he was on the staff of spe- 
cial missioners to His Majesty’s Prisons 
in Great Britain. - 

Captain Mountford has twice been 


‘offered ordination by the Bishop of Lon- 


don, but declined these offers, desir- 
ing to continue to serve the Church as 
a Layman. 

During the War he served three years 
in the Artillery, being twice mentioned 
in dispatches and receiving a commis- 
sion for speciai work as an Observer. 

During the past ten years America 
has been his home and to Church Army 
in U. S. A. he has dedicated his re- 
maining years of service. 

In recognition of these thirty years 
of Lay-Evangelistic leadership, a spe- 
cial fund is being raised to assist in the 
training of more Church Army rural 
missionaries. Gifts for this purpose 
may be sent to the Treasurer, Mr. S. 
Van B. Nichols, at Church Army Na- 
tional Headquarters, 414 East Four- 
teenth Street, New York City. 

The class of trainees now being got 
together, can receive five or six more 
menor women, Candidates must be un- 
der thirty and afire for souls. 

Eo * * 
FRIENDLY CONTACTS 
BASIS FOR UNITY: EPISCOPAL 
AND RUSSIAN ORTHODOX 
CHURCHES. 

Plans for fellowship between mem- 
bers of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
and of the Russian Orthodox Church 
have been started by a group of Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary students un- 
der the leadership of the Rey. Dr. Ed- 
ward Rochie Hardy, Jr., lecturer and 
tutor at the seminary. 

The purpose of the fellowship, 
cording to Dr. Hardy, is to facilitate 
friendly’ contacts between the two 
groups and in this manner to provide a 
basis ‘for unity. The fellowship, which 
will undertake a regular program dur- 
ing the coming year will be modeled 
somewhat after the Fellowship of SS. 
Sergius and Alban in England, and one 
of its projects will be the support of the 
Russian Orthodox Seminary in Paris. 

Cooperating with the General Semi- 
nary students and Dr. Hardy in the 
move is a group of the Federation of 
Russian Orthodox Clubs of New York, 
under the leadership of Paul Fekula. 
At a recent meeting of the group at the 
Twenty-third Street Y. M. C. A., New 
York, the fellowship was addressed by 
Dr. Hardy, Mr. Fekula and Prof. C. A. 
Manning of the Columbia University 
Department of Slavonic Languages. 

Charles D. Kean. 
* * * 
JERUSALEM BROADCAST ON 
EASTER DAY. 

I hear that the B. B. C. in conjunc- 
tion with the Columbia Broadcasting 
System of America, is arranging a 
broadcast program from Jerusalem on 
Easter Day. As we had the bells of 
Bethlehem at Christmas it is fitting 


TO PROVIDE 


ac- 


_ that we should have an Haster Day mes- 


sage from the city of the Empty Tomb. 

I understand that the Ven. W. H. Stew- 

art, Archdeacon in Palestine, will give 
a “talk”.—BDxce, : 
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OFFICIAL LIST OF PERSONNEL. 

The membership list of the Depart- 
ment of the Church and Social Service 
of the Federal Council of Churches, 
just released by its Executive Secre- 
tary, the Rev. Worth M. Tippy, D. D., 
reveals the names ot several members 
of the Episcopal Church serving there- 
on. 

The Vice-Chairman of the Depart- 
ment is the Rt. Rev. Charles K. Gilbert, 
Junior Suifragan Bishop of New York. 
The other Churchmen included are Hd- 
ward R, ‘Case, General Secretary of the 
American Prison Association; John M. 
Glenn, former Director of the Russell 
Sage Foundation; Miss Mabel B. Jen- 
kins, of Corona, N. Y.; Miss Marguerite 
Marsh, Executive Secretary of the 
Church Mission of Help in the Diocese 
of New York; Miss Mary C., Smith of 
Minneapolis; the Rey. C. Rankin 
Barnes, Executive Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Christian Social Service of the 
National Council; the Rey. William B. 
Spofford, Secretary of the Church 
League for Industrial Democracy. 

oo * * 

WORK IN NORTHERN INDIANA, 
(Extract from Bishop Gray’s report to 
National Council.) 

This year we have divided the dio- 
cese into three rural deaneries with 
the rectors of the larger parishes as 
deans: the Very Rev. Earl R. Hart of 
Trinity Church, Michigan City, for the 
Gary Deanery; the Very Rev. Lawrence 
C. Ferguson, St. James’ Church, South 
Bend, for the South Bend Deanery; the 
Very Rev. James McN. Wheatley, Trin- 
ity Church, Fort Wayne, for the Fort 
Wayne Deanery. These men are sery- 
ing of course without any missionary 
stipends, being supported entirely by 
the salaries that they receive from 
their respective parishes. They are di- 
rectly responsible under the Bishop for 
all missionary work in their respective 
deaneries. 

The money we are receiving this year 
from national headquarters goes to 
priests who are doing missionary work. 
The missionary money which is given 
within the diocese itself, after paying 
each month one-twelfth of what we told 
National Council to expect on our ap-, 
portionment and after reserving a cer- . 
tain amount for regular expenses, is 
used by the deaneries for the carrying 
on of the other missionary work in 
their respective deaneries, which is not 
provided for by the appropriation from 
National Council. 

Each dean has set as his goal, first, 
that there shall be a Sunday school 
and a Sunday morning service every 
Sunday in every mission now existing. 
In order to do this they are using the 
volunteer services of some of the other 
parish clergy and the volunteer services 
of lay readers. These volunteer work- 
ers, priests and laymen, receive noth- 
ing except their travel expense. This 
part of the plan is almost an accom- 
plished fact now. 

The next step is to reach out and es- 
tablish Sunday schools and Sunday 
morning services in the towns in which 
now the Church is unknown. Half of 
the county seats in this diocese, rang- 
ing from 3,000 to 10,000 inhabitants, 
do not know what the Episcopal Church 
is, and there are other small towns and 
rural communities where the Church 
should be established. 

We have two distinct types of work 
in this diocese—one in the great indus- 
trial center of the country, which is 
largely the pulse of the nation’s busi- 
ness, situated in the northwest corner of 
the diocese, which is called the Calumet 


District, South Bend and Fort Wayne — 
also peing ‘industrial: centers—and the zs 


other type of work is rural through 
the rest of the diocese, which pres 
a tremendous challon ees nN 
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NO BETTER THAN USUAL! 

Reeipts from the dioceses to April 
first are no better than last year, in 
spite of the strong emphasis placed by 
General Convention upon preserving the 
integrity of missionary funds and the 
practice of the partnership principle. 
Even allowing a full month for collec- 
tions, the amount remitted is only 57 
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pectations.’”’ As a result more money 
has been borrowed. The dioceses remit- 
ting nothing in the first three months 
are in the main the ones found in the 
same list last year. 

The report of five Diocesan Treasur- 
ers, picked at random, indicate where 
the trouble lies. For the first two 
months of the year the reports show: 


per cent of what was due upon the ‘‘Ex- 


Diocese Diocese Diocese Diocese Diocese 


op NP) BR UGH OT)?” Cy yh 
Number of congregations to whom quotas 
assigned or pledges received.............. 58 28 170 62 89 
Number of congregations from whom re- 
mjttances were received......-.-..+.-+..«- 18 11 58 (a) 11 42 
Percentage of congregations remitting in two 
MONASH ee eee eee eet tier ai ee 31% 39% 34% 18% 47% 


(a) Not including small remittances 
from Church Schools and Woman’s Aux- 
iliary. 

It is hardly conceivable that 66 per 
cent of the 407 congregations collected 
no money specifically designated for the 


Church’s Program in the first two 
months of the year. Where is that 
money? 


General Convention of 1934 adopted 
a resolution stating that “‘“‘money con- 


tributed for the Missionary Work of a 
diocese and of the Church at large con- 
stituted a trust fund.’’ Without imply- 
ing the misuse of such funds, a faith- 
ful trusteeship would seem to require 
reasonably prompt remittances. 

Let us all work for a fine report on 
May first! 

Faithfully yours, 
Lewis B. Franklin, 
Treasurer. 


-THE SIXTH SHRINE MONT SUMMER 
SCHOOL FOR CLERGY OF THE 
GENERAL CHURCH. 

Time: From 6 P. M. (supper), Mon- 
day-roulyo. tor tee. Ma sCdinner),, Hri- 
day, July 12, 19365: 

Faculty and Themes: 

Dr. William H. Jefferys of Philadel- 
phia, ten lectures, ‘‘The Living Way— 
Christian Mysticism.’’ 

Dr. Charles B. Hedrick of Berkley 
Divinity School, ten lectures, ‘“‘Form 
Criticism and the Life of Christ.’’ 

Dr. Charles W. Lowry, Jr., of Vir- 
ginia Theological Seminary, ten lec- 
tures, “Some Recent and Contemporary 
Theologians.”’ 

Bishop H. St. George Tucker of Vir- 
ginia, three lectures, ‘‘Christian Ethics 
and The World Today.”’ 

The director of Shrine Mont is Rev. 
Edmund L. Woodward, M. D., address, 
Shrine Mont, Orkney Springs, Va. 

yey Fy 
ABSTRACT OF ADDRESS ON LA- 
BOR’S CONCERN WITH SOCIAL 
; SECURITY. 
By Spencer Miller, Jr. 

Mr. Spencer Miller, is the Consult- 
ant on Industrial Relations of the So- 
cial Service Department of the National 


Council. The address was deliverec 
at the Regional Conference on The 
Church and Social Security, Monday, 


April 8, in St. George’s Church, New 
York. Mr. Miller said: 

Work, wages, and the good lite— 
these three—are the things which la- 
bor seeks today. In our modern in- 
dustrialism, with the dependence of the 
worker on his job, where there is no 
work there are no wages, and where 
there are no wages there is but a mea- 
ger living. Such in a sentence is the 
problem of labor today. Such is the 
center of labor’s demand for social se- 
curity legislation. 

But modern industrialism has brought 
with it grave industrial hazards. To- 
day all over America labor is seeking 
for some type of social security against 
these four hazards of accident, unem- 
ployment, illness, and old age. 

(1) Three million workers are in- 
jured each year in carrying out their 
industrial occupations; 20,000 of them 
are killed outright and 150,000 are 
injured permanently. Labor seeks 
some security against this serious toll 
to life and limb in the course of indus- 
trial occupation. 

f \ 
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(2) Eleven million workers are to- 
day unemployed; one-half of these men 
may never again be reemployed in Amer- 
ican industry. This means a vast pres- 
sure of idle men and women on available 
jobs. Furthermore, increased produc- 
tive capacity will still further add to 
the elimination of workers in industry, 
in addition to the more usual causes 
of seasonality, cynical, and technological) 
unemployment. Labor seeks security 
in work and wages through unemploy- 
ment insurance. 

(3) Three million people in America 
are sick every day in the year. Up- 
wards of one billion dollars is expended 
by people in the low income group for 
patent medicines of one kind or an- 
other, to cope with the problem of ill 
health so frequently the result of pov- 
erty and undernourishment. Labor, 
that receives the smallest share of the 
national income, is called upon to bear 
the largest proportional share ot medi- 
cal care. Labor seeks some more in- 
telligent manner for the distribution of 
medical services to all who are in need. 

(4) One out of every two workers 
who come to the age of sixty-five are 
dependent for support on relatives or 
the state. This means that 3,000,000 
or more of our population are among 
the dependent age. In an era when 
the loss of skill and the increased pace 
have made workers old at the age of 
forty-five, labor seeks some _ security 
against a dependent old age through 
old age pensions. 


Oo——__——_- 
NEBRASKA. 
Rt. Rev. E. V. Shayler, D. D., Bishop. 
O—_—__—_————_- 


Lenten Specials. 

The Bishop Clarkson Memorial Hos- 
pital Board is making an effort to get 
parish organizations throughout the 
diocese to sponsor the upkeep of one 
or more beds for a year. This entails 
supplying the entire amount of linens 
required. As a Lenten special the ap- 
peal is receiving favorable notice from 
many churches. 

* * * 

The Rev. G. St. G. Tyner, Vicar of St. 
Paul’s Church, Omaha, is a graduate 
in commercial art, and an accomplished 
illustrator. He has voluntarily pre- 
pared all the attractive notices and 
posters for the Auxiliary of the Cathe- 
dral, who are serving refreshments in 
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the Omaha Colisum, during the Na- 


tional Flower Show. 


* x * 


The Rey. Gilbert Oliver, rector of St. 
Matthias’ Church, Westmount, a sub- 
urb of Montreal, Canada, was the spe- 
cial preacher at All Saints, Omaha, last 
Sunday. He also addressed a large con~ 
gregation at Trinity Cathedral om Mon- 
day at the noon hour service. The ¥is-- 
itor was a classmate of the rector, the 
Rey. Dr. Clayton at St. Augustine’s Col- 
lege, Canterbury, England, for four 
years, 


Wm, J. H. Petter. 
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VIRGINIA. 

Rt. Rev. H. St. G. Tucker, D. D., Bishop. 
Rt. Rev. Frederick D. Goodwin, D, D., 
Coadjutor. 
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Service Commemorating the Evacuation 
or Richmond. 

A unique service was held in St, 
Paul’s Church, Richmond, April 3, com- 
memorating the evacuation of the city 
seventy years ago by the Confederate 
Government, prior to the entrance of 
the Union troops. 

This old church, in which most of 
the civic celeprations and commemora- 
tions Of similar nature are held, was 
filed to Capacity as the choir entered 
singing the great hymn” so closely as- 
sociated with the wost Cause, “How 
tirm a Foundation.” Atter the choir 
came the clergymen of the city, visiting 
ministers trom otner denominations, i1n- 
cluding Kabbi Calisch, Bishop Denny 
of the Methodist Church, and Bishop 
st. G. Tucker ot the Diocese of Virginia, 
with Bishop W. ‘’.. Rogers of the Dio- 
cese of Ohio. Yhe guests ot honor 
included the Governor of the State with 
his staif, the Mayor with representa- 
tives of the city government and de- 
tachments from the State militia, a few 
old Contederate soldiers, Daughters of 
the Confederacy and three lauies who 
were present at the service in this 
church seventy years ago, when Presi- 
dent Davis received notice from General 
Lee that the city could no longer be 
detended. After short addresses by 
the Governor and Mayor, Dr. D. S. 
Freeman, editor of the News Leader, 
in simple, yet graphic language, de- 
scribed the events of‘ April 2 and 3, 
when the city was exacuated and left 
to the advancing army of General Weit- 
zel. The congregation was deepiy im- 
pressed, as was evidenced by their 
hushed voices as they left the church. 
Bishop Rogers, who. had been. pfeach- 
ing at the midday services held in St. 
Paul’s, not knowing how Richmond 
links her past with the present, sug- 
gested that the midday service be omit- 
ted, as another congregation could not 
be expected half an hour after the first 
service. He expressed his astonishment 
when he faced a packed church at one 
o’clock. He had been so deeply moved 
by the preceding service, with its spirit 
of devotion and liberality, free from 
all bitterness and vituperation, that his 
short address took the form of a spon- 
taneous tribute to the people who had 
built again their city from the smoul- 
dering ruins that were left to them sev- 
enty years ago. The spirit which en- 
abled them to rear a greater city had 
also guided them to build up a spiritual 
life which in the present world crisis 
has made a distinct contribution of 
strength and faith. He took as his theme 
the words of St. Paul, ‘‘Be ye there- 
fore steadfast, unmovable, always 
abounding in the work of the Lord,’’ 
and.,pointed out the essential conti- 
nuity of a city whose people are pos- 
sessed with this steadfastness. In con- 
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clusion, he stressed 
life there are found “‘personaiities that 
belong to the inunite,’’ and adued ‘we 
give thanks to God for them, we remem- 
ber such today. What or the city after 
all? it is the souls of men that count.” 
Oo 
ATLANTA. 
Rt. Rev. H. J. Mikell, D. D., Bishop. 
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Dean de Ovies Accepts Children’s Wel- 
fare Work. 

The Very Rev. Raimundo de Ovies, 
Dean of the Cathedral of St. Philip, At- 
lanta, has been appointed Educational 
Director of the Fulton and DeKalb 
County Children’s Welfare Society. 

A budget of $45,000 enables the As- 
sociation to place indigent children, 
and wards of the juvenile courts, in 
boarding homes. The foster mothers 
meet for instruction and guidance in 
caring for these wards. 

The Dean is also on the governing 
board of the Good Samaritan Clinic, 
the only strictly free clinic in endori- 
nology, in the country. 

Dean de Ovies has been a profound 
student and lecturer of psychology for 
years, and his intense interest in and 
love for children enable him to carry 
on this work in addition to his stren- 
uous schedule at the Pro-Cathedral. 

* * * 


Gather for Informal Study Class and 
oat Forum. 

The Rev. W. Turner, rector-of the 
Church of Our eaenhar: Atlanta, and 
Canon of the Cathedral ot St. Philip, 
is holding a new type of confirmation 
class. 

Every Wednesday evening the entire 
congregation of the Church of Our Sav- 
iour gathers for Family Prayer and a 
few hymns, which is followed by an in- 
formal study class of Church History, 
Ritual, Symbolism and Customs—and 
an open forum. Those who have al- 
ready been confirmed learn the true 
meaning of what they do, and those 
who wish to be confirmed in this year’s 
class receive additional private instruc- 
tion from the Canon. 

* * * 
Bishop Mikell to Conduct Good Friday 
and Easter Services in Florida. 

Bishop H. J. Mikell preached in St. 
Paul’s Church, Augusta, Ga., Wednes- 
day evening, April 10. 

On Wednesday, April 24, the Bishop 
will preach in Grace Church, Charles- 
ton, S. C. 

Bishop Mikell will conduct the Three 
Hour Service on Good Friday at Trin- 
ity Church, Miami, and will preach on 
Haster Day there. While in Miami, the 
Bishop’ will be the guest of the Rev. 
and Mrs. G.I. Hiller. Mr. Hiller, for- 
merly rector of Emmanuel Church, 
Athens, in the Diocese of Atlanta, is 
now rector of Trinity Church, Miami. 

‘ * Do * 

_ St. Agnes’ Chapter of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary of Holy Trinity Church, De- 
catur, sponsored an illustrated lecture 
by Lieutenant Commissioner W. Pug- 
mire of the Salvation Army, entitled, 
“Twelve Years in Japan,’’ on Friday 
evening, April 12, in the Parish House. 

Episcopal women of the entire city 
have been studying Japan during Lent 
and were delighted with this lecture. 

Audria Bandy Gray. 
O----—— 
FENNSYLVANIA 
Rt. Rev. 


O————— 
St. Luke’s Church Assumes Pastoral 
Care of St. John Baptist. 

Beginning April 7, the Church of St. 
John Baptist, one of the oldest par- 
ishes in the Germantown section of 
Philadelphia, came under the pastoral 
care of the Rev. Waliace E. Conkling, 
rector of historic St. Luke’s Church, 
Germantown, the parish from which St. 
John Baptist had its origin eighty years 
ago, when it was started as a new work 


Francis M. Taitt, S. T. D., Bishop. 
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in a section of Germantown, then largely 
unueveioped. 

st, Luke’s Church, which was the 
first parish to be organized in German- 
town, antedates its daughter parish by 
more than torty years. ‘The arrange- 
ment by which the rector of the mother 
parish will assume pastoral care of the 
daughter parish after a lapse of four 
score years, it was explained yesterday, 
does not contemplate any merger of the 
two Parishes. John Baptist, it was 
explained, will continue its status as an 
independent parish, the only difference 
being that instead of having a rector 
ot its own, the rector of St. Luke’s will 
give the parish his pastoral care. 

The Rev. C. Sydney Goodman, who 
has been rector of St. John Baptist 
since February, 1931, tendered his res- 
ignation some time ago to devote his 
entire time to the development of the 
new St. John’s Mission, which was 
started by him in the West Oak Lane 
district, and which is rapidly develop- 
ing. The vestry of St. John Baptist 
was loathe to accept Mr. Goodman’s 
resignation and held it in abeyance un- 
til after a congregational meeting, when 
the congregation voted to request the 
rector of St. Luke’s Church to take over 
the pastoral care. With the approval 
of Bishop Taitt, Father Conkling agreed 
to accept the responsibility and Mr. 
Goodman’s resignation was finally ac- 
cepted and became eifective last week. 

The invitation to Father Conkling to 
accept pastoral oversight of St. John 
Baptist, it was explained yesterday, is 
based upon the belief that under this 
arrangement the parish will be con- 
siderably strengthened in having the 
leadership of St. Luke’s rector and the 
other members of the clergy staff of the 
older parish. 

Some time ago after the West Oak 
Lane work was planted under the di- 
rection of the Rev. C. Sydney Goodman 
and given the name of St. John’s Mis- 
sion, the vestry of St. John Baptist con- 
sidered the advisability of disposing of 
its property and moving to the West 
Oak Lane site. There was consider- 
able opposition to this on the part of 
many communicants of St. John Bap- 
tist, finally it was submitted to a con- 
gregational meeting. The vote was 
against moving and the opinion gained 
ground that the more desirable result 
would be to continue St. John Baptist 
at its present location. The decision to 
request the rector of St. Luke’s to give 
the parish his pastoral oversight fol- 
lowed. It is understood that Father 
Conkling’ and the clergy staff of St. 
Luke’s will serve St. John Baptist with- 
out remuneration. 


tat 
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St. John Baptist was founded in 1855 


by the Rev. William M. Deihl, rector of 
St. Luke’s Church. For many years 
it was a successful parish. One of its 
former rectors, the Rey. Dr. C. K. Nel- 
son, subsequently became the Bishop of 
Georgia, and when a second diocese, 
that of Atlanta, was erected in Georgia, 
Bishop Nelson became its Diocesan. 
The body of the Rev. Dr. Diehl, the 
founder and first rector of St. John 
Baptist, now rests in St. Luke’s church- 
yard. 


Commemoration Service of the Order of 
Daughters of the King. 

Clergy and communicants of the dio- 
cese participated in a service of com- 
memoration in Philadelphia of the fif- 
tieth anniversary of the foundation of 
the Order of the Daughters of the King, 
a national organization for woman. The 
commemoration service was held in St. 
Matthew’s Church, and was one of 
scores. of other commemorations being 
held in other dioceses and missionary 
districts of the Episcopal communion. 
The Rev. N. B. Groton, rector of St. 
Thomas’ Church, Whitemarsh, made 
the anniversary address. 

The Order had its bossa in a 
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Bible Class in the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, New York City, now the 
Church of the Resurrection. Other 
Bible Classes held in various parts of 
the country joined in the movement to 
estabiish the Order and on Waster Hven, 
April 4, 1885, the National Order was 
etiected and it spread rapidly over the 
United States, into Caaada and across 
the seas to England. 

The Diocese of Pennsylvania was 
among those in which the early Chap- 
ters were organized. The first chapter 
in Philadelphia was in Old St. An- 
drew’s Church, which remained in ac- 
tive service until St. Andrew’s was 
merged into the present St. Andrew’s 
Collegiate Chapel of the Philadelphia 
Divinity School about thirteen years 
ago. ‘the second chapter was organized 
in Christ Church, Germantown, now 
Christ Church and St. Michael’s, and 
this chapter has been in continuous 
service for forty-seven years. 

S. H. Warnock, 

* * 
O————_ 
WASHINGTON. 
Rt. Rev. James E. Freeman D. D. Bishop. 

0 -——_—— 

Edgar Priest, Beloved Director of 

Cathedral Music. 

Edgar Priest, organist and choirmas- 
ter of Washington Cathedral for more 
than a quarter of a century, who had 
served in that post under the three 
Bishops of Washington, the Rt. Rev. 
Henry Yates Satterlee, the Rt. Rev. 
Alfred Harding and the present Bishop, 
the Rt. Rev. James H. Freeman, died 
after a brief illness on March 31. The 
body of the beloved director of the Ca- 
thedral music was removed to the 
Chapel of the Resurrection in the Cathe- 
dral on Sunday, and on Tuesday after 
the office for the Burial of the Dead 
was said in the Great Choir and Sanc- 
tuary before a large congregation of 
his associates and friends, he was bu- 
ried in the Cathedral crypt vaults. 

At the funeral service the unique 
tribute of musical silence was paid to 
Mr. Priest. More than fifty choir boys 
and men, clad in purple and white 
vestments, occupied the choir stalls, 
which were banked with flowers. But 
not a note was sung and the organ con- 
sole was closed. The Rt. Rev. James BE. 


Freeman, D. D., LL. D., Bishop of 
Washington; the Very Rev. G@. C. F. | 
Bratenahl, D. D., Dean of Washington, 


and the Rev. William L. DeVries, Ph. 
D., S. T. D., Canon and Precentor of 
Washington, conducted the _ service. 
Many beautiful floral offerings adorned 
the Sanctuary, including wreaths from 
the Cathedral Chapter, the Choir, the 
American Guild of Organists, and the 
Cathedral staff. 

The honorary pallbearers were: Mer- 
ritt O. Chance, Warren Grimes, Robert 
D. Heinl, Sr., Van H. Manning, George 
R. P. Shackelford and Ernest M. Skin- 
ner. . 

The favorite hymn of the musician, 
“In the Cross of Christ I Glory,’’ was 
read as part of the impressive service. 

Mr. Priest was the son of Hannah 
Burns of Scotland and Charles Priest, 
owner and headmaster of a_ private 
school at Saddleworth, Yorkshire, Eng- 
land. He began his musical education 
at an early age, studying piano and or- 
gan, later going to the Royal Manches- 
ter College of Music, from which he 
received the degree of A. R. M. C. M. 
While at Manchester College he studied _ 
with Dr. J. Kendrick Pyne, organist of 
Manchester Cathedral. Dr, Pyne is re- 
nowned for his knowledge of the boy 
voice and his organ playing. 

In 1901 Mr. Priest came to America 
where he was organist at St. John’s ~ — 
Church, Kingston, New York, under’ ‘the — 
Rev. Dr. Octavius Applegate, ITE 
terwards he played in church 
Haven and Seta Se Spr ng 
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McHenry Howe, secretary to President 
Roosevelt, who is seriously ill here. 

In May, 1906, Mr. Priest came to 
Washington to become organist and 
choirmaster at St. Paul's Church, Wash- 
ington Circle. At the invitation of 
Bishop Satterlee, he arranged and con- 
ducted the open-air services at the 
Peace Cross in Washington Cathedral 
Close, and ofiiciated in the same man- 
ner at special Cathedral services. On 
October 1, 1909, at the recommenda- 
tion ot Bishop Harding, Mr. Priest re- 
ceived his tirst appointment as organist 
and choirmaster of the Cathedrai, to 
train the boys of the National Cathe- 
dral School to form a Cathedral Choir, 
On June 14, 1911, prior to the opening 
of the Bethlehem Chapel, Mr. Priest 
was Officialy reappointed first organist 
and choirmaster of the Cathedral; a 
position he held for more than a quar- 
ter or a century. 

He was the Cathedral’s first and only 
organist and choirmaster. He was 
greatly beloved by all the choir boys 
and men. His training of boys’ voices 
and the beauty of the music at the Ca- 
thedral services under him were noted 
throughout the country. Speaking of 
Mr. Priest, Bishop Freeman declared: 
“His memory will be precious always 
here, and every effort will be made to 
see that the foundations of Cathedral 
music he laid remain strong and stable. 
He was a manly man, an exemplar of 
the best things of character, a Chris- 
tian gentleman and a great musician. 
His going from us is an irreparable 
loss.’’ 

The interment in the Cathedral was 
private. Mr. Priest is survived by his 
widow, Mrs. Hdith Priest, whom he 
married in Washington; a brother, Rob- 
bert Priest of Vancouver, British Co- 
lumbia, and a sister, Mrs. Fred Thorpe, 
of Alton, Illinois. 
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NEW YORK. 
Rt. Rev. Wm. T. Manning, D. D., Bishop 
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Rt. Rev. Chas. K. Gilbert, D. D., Suffragan 
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Mr. Rockwell Seeking Readmission to 
the Ministry. 

Harrison Rockwell, who in 1933 re- 
nounced the priesthood in the Hpisco- 
pal Church to become a Christian Sci- 
entist practitioner, is seeking readmis- 
sion to the ministry. Mr. Rockwell, 
from 1930-33 was rector of All Saints’ 
Church, New York City. He is a grad- 
uate of General Theological Seminary, 
and has served as rector of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Buffalo, and also as assistant 
minister in the Little Church Around 
the Corner, New York City. Bishop 
Manning has appointed Mr. Rockwell 
as his lay chaplain. Three years must 
elapse from the time of Mr. Rockwell’s 
application before his actual reinstate- 
ment, 

* * * 
City Mission Society Report. 

The 1934 Annual Report of the New 
York Protestant Episcopal City Mission 
Society shows that the Society gave di- 
rect relief on home adjustment aid to 
3,128 families. The Society had twen- 
ty-four chaplains in city institutions who 
conducted 5,103 religious services. The 
Goodwill Industries, a division of the 
Society, provided 6,604 days work for 
270 people. The Goodwill Industries 
repairs cast-off clothing and furniture, 
which is sold or given away to people 
of limited means. 

2 re ie 
Drive Started to Mobilize Christian 
Opinion Against War. 

A gift from the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace has started a 
drive to mobilize Christian opinion 
against war, which is under the auspices 
of the Greater New York Federation of 
Churches. The Rev. Cameron P. Hall, 
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pastor of Christ Presbyterian Church, is 
chairman of a ‘“‘Peace Action Commit- 
tee.”’ Twelve subcomittees will aid in 
carrying out the work under the- direc- 
tion of an advisory council of sixteen. 
The members include Bishop Francis J. 
McConnell, of the New York Methodist 
Hpiscopal Church; the Rev. Dr. S&S. 
Parkes Cadman, the Rev. Dr. W. Rus- 
sel Bowie, the Rev. Dr. Henry Emer- 
son Fosdick, the Rev. Dr. Charles Trex- 
ler, the Rev. Dr. Robert W. Searle, the 
Rev. Dr. Allan Knight Chalmers, the 
Rev. Dr. Eugene G. Carder, the Rev. 
Walter M. Howlett and Rutus M. Har- 
till, president of the Protestant Teach- 
ers’ Association. 

—— 0- 

NORTH CAROLINA. 
Rt. Rev. E. A. Penick, D. D., Bishop. 

———_—— 0——_ 
New Burlington Mills Church is Opened. 

Sunday, April 7, at 11 A. M., the 

new Episcopal Church, Calvary Chapel, 
on Piedmont Heights, Burlington, was 
opened for public worship by the Rt. 
Rev. Edwin Anderson Penick, D. D., 
Bishop of North Carolina. This is the 
first church edifice to be erected by the 
Lawrence S. Holt trust fund for mis- 
sionary purposes in Alamance County. 
As such it marks one stage in the ful- 
fillment of a vision first conceived over 
ten years ago. 


Inspired by the example of his friend, 
Mr. Samuel Nash of Tarboro, and oth- 
ers in extending the ministrations of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
Edgecombe County, Mr. Holt in 1923 
set aside a considerable part of his mod- 
est fortune, ‘‘For the establishment of 
mission stations of the Protestant Hpis- 
copal Church,’’ in his native county of 
Alamance, which had been the scene 
of his conspicuous business success. To 
insure the proper carrying out of his 
purpose, he made the rector, wardens 
and vestry of the local Episcopal 
Chureh in Burlington co-trustees of 
this fund. Consequently this church in- 
augurated work in the spring of 1931, 
in the rapidly growing Burlington Mills 
section at Piedmont Heights. Although 
handicapped by poor physical equip- 
ment, the work progressed so well that 
a resident minister took charge in 1932, 
and by the fall of 1934 plans were for- 
mulated for the erection of a modest 
church building. 

Calvary Chapel is built in the best 
Gothic tradition of the EHpiscopal 
Chureh. The building committee was 
composed of Hobart Steele, chairman; 
Roger Gant, E. C. Holt, R. A. Williams 
and F. L. Williamson. The cornerstone 
was laid with appropriate ceremonies 
by Bishop Penick on All Saints’ Day, 
November 1, 1934. The building, sit- 
uated on a high rise of ground, is cru- 
ciform in shape, and surmounded by a 
striking metal cross covered with gold 
leaf and inlaid with grass crystals. Set 
in the centre of the mill community the 
church presents an imposing appear- 
ance from a considerable distance. The 
walls are constructed throughout of 
brick veneer with cement trim. 


Memorials. 

The central feature of the interior is 
the altar, presented by the women of 
the Church of the Holy Comforter, in 
memory of Margaret Erwin Holt, late 
beloved wife of Lawrence S. Holt. Un- 
der the direction of R. A. Williams, of 
the Alamance Lumber Company, it has 
been constructed of highly polished, 
fine-grained red gum. On the face of 
the altar are three Gothic panels, orna- 
mented by carved ecclesiastical sym- 
bols, the dove, which is the symbol 
of the mother church of the Holy Com- 
forter, the cross and the crown. Ele- 


‘ yated above the altar is a narrow shelf 
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bearing the words, ‘Holy, Holy, Holy,” 
carved upon the face. On this shelf 
rests the altar cross of wrought gold, 
designed and executed in the studios of 
the international Silver Company, of 
New York. This cross is the gift of 
the children of the Holy Comtorter Sun- 
day school in memory of tour departed 


members, Atticus Haygood, Jr., John 
Hinsdale, Alfred Ireland and Wpylie 
Steinbach. Accompanying the cross are 


twin gold candlesticks, the gift of Sally 
and David Waton, Jr., chilaren of the 
Rey. and Mrs. David T. Eaton, in mem- 
ory of their paternal grandparents. Also 
a pair of altar vases, the giit of Mrs. 
George T. Williamson, in memory of 
her husband, a pioneer cotton manufac- 
turer in this county. The altar linens 
were designed in the Cathedral Studios 
of Washington, and are the handiwork 
of Mrs. George Attmore ot Graham, 

Other memorials include a pair of 
alms basins given by Mrs. Hobart Steele, 
in memory of her late parents. Mr. 
Hobart Steele personally made and pre- 
sented the illuminated cross on the ex- 
terior. 

-O 
CHICAGO. 
Rev. George Craig Stewart, D. D., 
Bishop. 
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The Cross the Center of Our Faith. 

Put the Cross back into religion, 
urged the Rev... Dri John Gass of 
Charleston, W. Va., in his series of Len- 
ten noonday addresses in Chicago this 
past week. 

“We have been so busy trying to dress 
our religious doctrines. up in intellec- 
tually respectable clothes that we have 
thought tar more of the outward and 
visible form than of the inner struc- 
ture of reality,’’ said Dr. Gass. ‘‘We 
have quoted poetry and sounded the 
heights and depths of philosophy and 
science, but in the end we have left 
people wondering and confused. 

“We have in a real sense been trying 
to make religion too easy. We have 
on many occasions forgotten that a 
Cross is at the center of our faith. The 
Cross was no figure of speech to Jesus; 
it was a grim reality. The Cross for 
men today is not merely an emblem -to 
be worn: it represents a task to be 
done.”’ 

Only by putting the Cross back in its 
proper place in religion and the world 
can peace and brotherhood, integrity 
and humaneness be brought about, as- 
serted Dr. Gass. 


Rt. 


Good Friday Service. 

Combined with the usual Three Hour 
Service on Good Friday at the Church 
of the Holy Spirit, Lake Forest, will 
be the presentation of Dubois’ ‘‘Seven 
Last Words,’’ according to announce- 
ment by Dr. Herbert W. Prince, rector. 
The parish choir of twenty-five voices 
will render the music and the Rev. 
Robert Holmes will take the service. 
Mr. Arthur Ranous, well-known Chi- 
cago baritone, will direct the choir. 

* * * 
Hale Lectures for 1935. 

The Praise of God through Church 
Music in history and practice will be 
the general subject of the 1935 Hale 
Lectures at Seabury-Western Theologi- 
cal Seminary, with Canon Winfred 
Douglas, Mus. D., D. D., according to 
announcement by Dr. Frederick C. 
Grant, president. 

The lectures will be delivered May 2, 
3, 7, 8, 9, 10, 14 and 17, at Anderson 
Memorial Chapel of the Seminary. The 
lectures will be illustrated partly by 
means of phonographic records and 
partly through the assistance of the 
A Capella Choir of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, the student choir at the Semi- 

(Continued on page 22.) 
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14. Sunday (Palm) before Easter. 
15. Monday before Easter. 
16.. Tuesday before Easter. 
17... Wednesday before Haster. 
18. Maundy Thursday. 

19. Good Friday. 

20. “Easter Even. 

21..' Haster Day. 

22. Monday in Easter Week. 
23. Tuesday in Easter Week. 
28. First Sunday after Haster. 


29. St. Mark. (Monday.) 
* * * 

COLLECT FOR SUNDAY NEXT BEFORE 
EASTER. 


Almighty and everlasting God, Who, of 
Thy tender love towards mankind, hast 
sent Thy Son, Our Saviour Jesus Christ, 
to take upon Him our flesh, and to suf- 
fer death upon the cross, that all man- 
kind shall follow the example of His 
great humility; Mercifully grant, that we 
may both follow the example of His pa- 
tience; and also be made partakers of His 
resurrection; through the same Jesus 
Christ Our Lord. Amen, 

= * * 
FOR MONDAY 
‘ EASTER. 

Almighty God, Whose most dear Son 
went not up to joy but first He suffered 
pain, and entered not into glory before 
He was crucified; Mercifully grant that 
we, walking in the way of the cross, may 
find it none other than the way of life 
and peace; through the same, Thy Son 
.Jesus Christ Cur Lord. Amen. 

= * * 
COLLECT FOR TUESDAY BEFORE 
EASTER. 

O Lord, Whose blessed Son, Our Sav- 
iour, gave His back to the smiters and 
hid not His face from shame; Grant us 
Brace. to take joyfully the sufferings of 
the present time, in full assurance of the 


COLLECT BEFORE 


glory that shall be revealed; through the 
same, Thy Son, Jesus Christ Our Lord. 
Amen. 

* * * 


COLLECT FOR WEDNESDAY 


KASTER. 


BEFORE 


Assist us mercifuly with Thy help, O 
Lord God of our salvation; that we may 
enter with joy upon the meditation of 
those mighty acts, whereby Thou hast 
Ziven us life and immortality; through 
Jesus Christ Our Lord. Amen. 

* * 
COLLECT FOR THURSDAY BEFORE 
EASTER. ‘ 

Almighty Father, Whose dear Son, on 
the night before He suffered, did insti- 
tute the Sacrament of His Body and 
Blood; Mercifully grant that we may 
thankfully receive the same in remem- 
brance of Him, who in these holy mys- 
teries giveth us a pledge of life eternal; 


the same, Thy Son Jesus Christ Our 
who now liveth and reigneth with 
and the Holy Spirit ever, God, 
without end. Amen. 
= * * 
COLLECTS FOR GOOD FRIDAY, 
Almighty God, we beseech Thee 
ciously to behold This Thy family, 
which Our Lord Jesus Christ was 
tented to be betrayed, and given up 
the hands of wicked men and 
death upon the cross: Who now liveth 
and reigneth with Thee, and the Holy 
Ghost God, world without end, 
Amen, 


Lord, 
Thee 


one world 


gra- 

for 
con- 
into 
to suffer 


ever one 

= * x 

Almighty and 
Whose Spirit the whole body of the 
Church is governed and sanctified; Re- 
eeive our supplications and prayers, which 
we offer before Thee for all estates of 


everlasting God, by 
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men in Thy Holy Church, that every mem- 
ber of the same in his vocation and min- 


istry, may truly and godly serve Thee; 
through our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. Amen. 

= * * 


O Merciful God, Who hast made all men, 
and hatest nothing that Thou hast made, 
nor desireth the death of a sinner, but 
rather that he should be converted and 
live; have mercy upon all Jews, Turks, 
Infidels and heretics; and take from them 
all ignorance, hardness of heart, and con- 
tempt of Thy Word; and so fetch them 
home, blessed Lord, to Thy flock, that 
they may be saved among the remnant of 
the true Israelites, and be made one fold 
under one Shephrd Jesus Christ Our 
Lord, Who liveth and reigneth with Thee 
and the Holy Spirit, one God, world with- 
out end. Amen. 

* * * 
COLLECT FOR EASTER EVEN. 

Grant, O Lord, that as we are baptized 
into the death of Thy blessed Son, Our 
Saviour Jesus Christ, so by continually 
mortifying our corrupt affections we may 


be buried with Him; and that through 
the grave, and gate of death, we may 
pass to our joyful resurrection; for His 
merits, Who died and was buried, and 
rose again for us Thy Son Jesus Christ 
Our J:ord. Amen. 
= < * 

BALLAD OF THE BRAVE CAPTAIN, 
Upon the hard highway 

Where I did walk alone 
I met a Brave Captain 

Methought that | had known: 


Wounded he was and weary, 
Yet made he no moan. 


“What is your quarrel, Captain, 
And who hath done you wrong? 
For they shall suffer in their pride 
Who war against the Strong.” 
“They war against themselves,” 
“And they have suffered long.” 


he said, 


“Who are your foes, Captain, 
For whosoe’er they be 

Black Wrath hath mingled with my blood 
This piteous thing to see.” 

“Then you are of their fellowship, 

And not of mine,’ said’ he. 


“Where are your comrades, Captain, 
Who plighted troth with you: 
Of al} that brave army 


Here are tert but few.” 
“They turned again homeward,” 

(He logked me threugh and through.) 
Captain, what are these thorns, 

What is this cross you bear?” 
“This is my standard, brother, 

And this the crown I wear; 


the heights 
be with 


We storm 
Will you 


at Calvary 
me there?” 


—R. A. Reynolds. 
* a” * 


Our Opportunity in the Holy Land. 

The extraordinary opportunity which 
the Anglican Communion has in the 
Hoiy Land to exert a quiet but power- 
ful influeice through Christian educa- 
tion, is shown by the fact that with 
Palestine under British mandate, com- 
plete freedom exists for Christian 
schools. This situation, as Bishop Gra- 
ham-Brown points out, “forms a strik- 
ing contrast with the increasing ten- 
dency in surrounding countries to use 
education for nationalistic ends and to 
place limitations on other than govern- 
ment schools.’”” In Turkey and Persia 
and Egypt mission education has been 
considerably hampered. 

The principal secondary Eenedls in 
the Holy Land, both for boys and girls, 
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are Anglican. Some of them are forced 
to refuse pupils for lack of space. 
There is a demand, especially among 
Moslems, for education that is Christian 
in standard and quality. 

“While the main function of our 
schools,’’ the Bishop writes, ‘““‘must be 
the building up of the Christian Church, 
a second function, that of witness to 
Jew and Moslem of the Christian way 
of life, is ours today in increasing de- 
gree, and must not be disregarded.’”’ 

All of which adds to one’s apprecia- 
tion of the Good Friday Offering which 
helps to support the Church’s work in 
the Holy Land. 

* * %* 
THE TAPESTRY WEAVERS, 

The following poem, by Dr. A. G. Ches- 
ter, has as wonderful a history as the 
man who wrote it. It has been published 
in all of the modern languages, including 
Hindustan, Chinese and Japanese. It ap- 
peared first in the Century Magazine. Dr. 
Williamson of London (Lit. D., Oxford), 
has issued hundreds of thousands of cop- 
ies of it in leaflets, having gone to press 
with it four times last year. The Uni- 
versity of Tokyo gave it out for interpre- 
tation to four hundred students who were 
asked to send Dr. Chester their interpre- 
tations, 


Let us take to our hearts a lesson—no 
lesson could braver be— 

From the ways of the tapestry weavers 
on the other side of the sea, 


Above their heads the pattern hangs, they 
study it with care, 

And while their fingers deftly move, their 
eyes are fastened there. 


They tell this curious thing besides of the 
patient, plodding weaver; 

He works on the wrong side evermore, - 
but works for the right side ever. 


It is only when the weaving stops, and 
the web is loosed and turned, 

That he sees hig real handiwork, that his 
marvelous skill is learned. 


the sight of its delicate beauty, how 
it pays for all his cost; 

None rarer, daintier work than his was 
ever done by the frost. 


Ah, 


Then the master bringeth him golden hire, 
ana giveth him praise as well, 

And how happy the heart of the weaver 
is, no tongue but his own can tell. 


The years of man are the looms of God, 
let down from the place of the sun, 


Wherein we are weaving ever, till the 
mystic web is done. 
Weaving blindly, but surely, each for 


himself his fate— 
We may not see how the right side looks, 
we can only weave and wait. 
But, looking above for the pattern, no 
weaver hath need to fear, . 
Only let him look into Heaven, the Per- 
fect Pattern is there. 


If he keeps the face of The Saviour for- 
ever and always in sight, 

His toil may be sweeter than honey, his 
weaving is sure to be right. 


And when the work is ended, and the web 
is turned and shown, 

He shall hear the voice of The Master, it 
shall say unto him, ‘Well done!” 


And the white winged angels of Heaven, 
to bear him thence shall come down; 
And God shall give him gold for hire— 
not coin, but a glowing crown. 
* * * 

9% A Prayer for, Holy Weel 
Blessed Lord, Who for our sakes was. 
content to bear sorrow and want a , 


q 
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death, grant unto us such a measure of 
Thy Spirit that we may follow Thee 
in all self-denial and tenderness of 
soul. Help us by Thy great love to 
succour the afflicted, to relieve the 
needy and destitute, to comfort the 
feeble-minded, to share the burdens of 
the heavy-laden, and ever to see Thee 
in all that are poor and desolate; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen, 


—Bishop Westcott, 1825. 
Ce at eee 
HYMN. 
“He was wounded for transgressions, 
he was bruised for our iniquities.”—Isaiah 


53:5. 


I have come to Thee my Saviour, 

Jaded, weary, sick and worn; 

Knowing Thou would’st not forsake me, 
Feeling sanguine, unforlorn, 


With my eyes fixed on Golgotha, 

See Thee hanging on that tree, 

With Thy pierced sides ableeding, 
With the blood Thou shedd'st for me! 


Still I come to Thee my Saviour, 
Plodding, plodding wear'ly on; 
Asking grace to ever serve Thee, 
For that grace Thy cross has won. 


When I leave this world of sorrows, 
To await Thy just decree; 
All my hope’s on Thee Redeemer, 
Yor ’twas puilt on Calvary. 
—Arthur E. Smyth. 
(Tune of “Guide Me, O Thou Great Je- 
hovah,”’) 
* + * 
For the Southern Churchman. 
GOOD FRIDAY. 
Rev. Upton H. Gibbs. 
Humanity’s Atonement. 


On Good Friday, we thankfully com- 
memorate the death of Our Lord, 
whereby He made atonement for the 
sins of all mankind. The idea ot an 
atonement in order that sins may be 
forgiven, especially one of a vicarious 
nature, is sharply criticized by some, 
as unnecessary, unreasonable and un- 
just. 

We who hold to this belief of a vi- 
carious atonement, should consider 
whether we can give a reason for the 
faith that is in, and whether it can be 
justified. 

Let us test it by Scripture and hu- 
man experience. That the Scriptures 
are emphatic that ‘“‘Christ died for our 
sins,’’ and thereby effected an atone- 
ment for them cannot be denied. This 
atonement was predicted in and fore- 
shadowed by solemn and sacred rites 
in the Old Testament and consummated 
in the New. 

Iis record runs like a scarlet cord 
throughout the whole Bible from Gene- 
sis to Revelation. It is the heart of 
the early Christian liturgies and the 
inspiration of the first and all subse- 
quent heralds of the Cross. Those who 
object to it, must account for this fact. 
Somehow it has appealed to the uni- 
versal consciousness of mankind with 
a tremendous regenerating force. 

Then, when it comes to human ex- 
perience, we find it falls in line with 
it. For forgiveness is no arbitrary 
matter, but is governed by certain prin- 
ciples or law. The correlative to for- 
giveness is forgiveableness. The latter 
on the part of the offender, involves re- 
pentance, acknowledgments, conver- 
sion and atonement. Then, given these, 
forgiveness is the natural response, and 
at-one-ment follows on atonement. 

So the mother withholds open for- 
giveness to her child until he says he is 
sorry and tries to make amends 
TODe us setae, And so on up 
to the gravest offenses before there can 
be pardon and reconciliation, confes- 
sions, restitution and amendment are 
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requisite conditions. It is to be no- 
ticed, however, that the atonement is 
in proportion to the gravity of the of- 
fense, and that when restitution and 
atonement are beyond the ability- of 
the offender to make, such can be done 
for him by those who by their relation- 
ship to him, can act for him, as a par- 
ent for a child and vice versa. 

The vicarious atonement made by 
Jesus Christ for us men and our salva- 
tion, is in strict accordance with this 
law. Why it involved His Precious 
Death, and how it can be rightly ac- 
cepted for and by the human race are 
other and profound questions, that we 
do not now consider. 

Those of us who believe and trust 
in it, need not feel disturbed by criti- 
cism, and shaken in our faith. What 
else can take its place? It is the hope 
and assurance of our plea for forgive- 
ness on earth, and the theme for the 


thanksgivings of the redeemed in 
heaven. 
* * * 
The Authority of Conscience. 


We live completely according as we 
live in harmony with conscience. The 
authority of conscience is the supreme 
authority throughout life, transcending 
the authority of convention, of institu- 
tional religion and of reason. It is the 
Voice of God within the soul, the direct 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit, and, as 
such, many challenge the pronounce- 
ments of social morals, of church tradi- 
tions and of rational thought. And it 
is always in conflict with inclination. 
The path of duty, so clearly indicated by 
conscience, is ever the path of difficulty, 
socially and personally, and, although 
it is not generally the path of glory, it 
is certainly the path of inner peace. 
Those who have contributed most to- 
wards the moral and spiritual progress 
of mankind are those who have uncom- 
promisingly carried out their duties as 
revealed to them by conscience. Had 
Jeremiah, for example, gratified his in- 
clinations, he would have declined the 
role of prophet and lived in pleasant 
obseurity. But conscience effectively 
prevented him from ignoring duty: “I 
said, I will not make mention of Him, 
nor speak any more in His Name. But 
His Word was in my heart as a burn- 
ing fire shut up in my bones, and I 
was weary with forbearing and could 
not stay.’’ St. Paul also experienced 
this inner drive: ‘“‘Necessity is laid upon 
me: woe is unto me, if I preach not 
the Gospel!’’ And how often did Jesus 
use the word ‘‘must’’: ‘“‘I must preach 
the Gospel’; “I must be about’ my 
Father’s business’’; ‘I must work the 
works of Him that sent Me.” Duty, 
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then, is more than a personal code of 
ethics; it is the divine necessity laid 
upon the soul of man through con- 
science, and the peace and happiness 
of that soul are utterly dependent upon 
the manner in which duty is fulfilled. 
—Rev. R. A. Hunt, in Canadian 
Churchman. 
* * * 
The Precious Pearl. 

A. wholesale pearl merchant visits a 
famous pearl fishery, in search of a 
distinctive ‘‘find.”” His search is finally 
realized by discovering a pearl, pure, 
precious and perfect; nothing like it 
ever before had been seen by the eye 
of the expert. He resolves to have it, 
even though he must sell everything 
he has to obtain it; which he does and 
carries off the coveted prize. Now, as 
to the intepretation: By some the 
“pearl” is said to symbolize Christ, 
whom the sinner buys by selling all 
that he has. But as pearls are taken 
out of seas, which is a symbol of the 
Gentile nation, the type is not that of 
Christ, at all, but of the Church which 
He “loved and gave Himself for.’’ What 
a superlative estimate Christ here as 
elsewhere places upon the Church! 
What a perfect picture we have in this 
parable of the Merchant Prince who 
set himseif the task of transmuting the 
pearl into an unearthly magnificence 
and an immortal glory!——-Methodist 
Protestant Recorder. 


WORD STUDIES 


In the 


OLD TESTAMENT 


spd op wnde IAN YY 22) TN war 


Isaiah 40:8 


A Hebrew-Christian’s masterly inter= 
pretation of the hidden mysteries and 
beauties of the Old Testament Scriptures. 
A remarkable work that will fascinate 
and prove of untold value to every reader 
of the Bible. 

Read what one well known educator 
and pastor has to say: 

“T heartily commend ‘Word Studies’ by 


Mr. B. A. M. Schapiro. I have known him 
for sixteen years, recognize his profound 
Hebraic scholarship, his masterly use of 
English and his thorough acquaintance 
with the Gospel message. Mr. Schapiro 
discovers and releases from the Hebrew 
words in the Old Testament untold and: 
unexpected riches.” 


“Word Studies”—Price fifty cents. 
B. A. M. SCHAPIRO, 


67S Bible House, 
Astor Place, New York City. 


The Blue Mountain Conference 


(Tenth Year) 
JUNE 24TH TO JULY 5TH, 


PENN HALL, CHAMBERSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA, 


An advanced conference for church men and women beyond high school age. 


The 


highest type of courses given by real scholars enables individuals to perform effective 


service in the life and work of the Church. 


Carefully planned, spiritually conducted, 


healthful recreation and practical inspiration may be obtained in a beautiful location. 


For detailed information apply to: 


St. Thomas’ Rectory, 


(XFORD PRAYER HOOKS 


Oxford Prayer Books and Hymnals—The Altar Service 
The Bible, Apocrypha and Prayer Book in One Volume 
Aa all booksellers, or from the publishers 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 


THE REV. N. B. GROTON, 
Whitemarsh, Penna. 


114 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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: FOR THE CHILDREN 


For the Southern Churchman, 
BRANCHES OF PALM. 
Martha Young. 
“Behold the World Gone After Him’: 
Oh, World, would you go forth today, 
All nations, lands from rim to rim, 
Go forth and follow in His Way: 


Then would there be no One-man-wealth 


Whose weight breaks up his country’s 
peace, 

No greed—from need snatched as by 
stealth; 


Earth’s misery would find release. 
For the Southern Churchman. 
* * * 
THOSE RECTORY CHILDREN. 
Chapter XV. 
M. L. G. 

“Good, Winnie, very good! 
a fine eye for color.” 

Winnie and Miss Sarah sat on camp- 
stools on the slope of a pasture about 
a’ quarter mile back of the house at 
Ivanhoe. A rocky ledge lent support 
for stools and materials. Miss Sarah 
had made outlines for each of the scenes 
before the; the brook a few feet below, 
with its thin line of aspens, the rising 
land across, and a distant flock of 
sheep on the hillside beyond. 

“T love it!’? Winnie said, her cheeks 
fiushed with the cool spring air and the 
praise together. ‘It seems as if I just 
can’t paint it in quick enough—you 
don’t put in each sheep, do you, Miss 
Sarah?” 

“No, it’s your imagination that helps 
the eye to distinguish the sheep. Now, 
if you’ll put in just what the eye sees, 
and get your effect of distance, the 
one who sees the picture will be able, 
with his imagination, to see the flock for 
himself.”’ 

“T don’t know why I should want to 
use purple,’’ Winnie said, after a busy 
silence; “I know it’s really green, and 
a few gray rocks—and that color of 
water—but I keep wanting to put pur- 
ple, or this violet—’’ 

Wi etriteche shell MER She Goal 
trust your eye, child.’’ 

Miss Sarah was still at work when 
Winnie looked up from her sketch. 

“T think I’ll stop now, Miss Sarah— 
the real trees are so soft and indistinct 
—and if I do more to mine they’ll look 
too old, or stiffened someway.” 

“Let me see... Put it against the 
rock there, not too close. Well, child, 
you have caught it. I declare! Here, 
give me five minutes—’’ she stopped, 
going back to her own sketch. 

“All right now, that’s the best I can 
make of it. Put this alongside. Now 
we'll step back—cup your hands around 
your eyes, child. We’re in a picture 
gallery. To the right, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, a landscape in oils by Miss 
Winifred Duncan, the rising young ar- 
tist of The Rectory. To the left, the 
same scene by a doddering old lady, 
Miss Sarah Trent of Ivanhoe.’’ 

“Don’t call yourself such a thing, 
Miss Sarah!”’ 

“Well, child, I’m delighted you’ve 
eclipsed your teacher. And that you 
have. There’s life and motion in your 
sketch—the shadows just right, and 
the water seems alive.’’ 

“But yours is smoother, 
rata 

“And the worse for it, Well, let’s 
gather up our traps and get back, 
Alice’ll be wondering what’s gone with 
us.”’ 

“Miss Sarah,’? Winnie said as they 
went back to the house, ‘“‘you really 
made lots of my picture, too, you drew 
it for me, I only colored it.’’ 

“To tell the truth, Winnie, we have 


(You have 


Don’t mis- 


Miss Sa- 


hold of this thing by the wrong end. 
You should have a course in drawing— 
proportion, scale, line, that sort of 
thing. Here you’re taking a finishing 
course when you haven’t had the ele- 
mentary work! After dinner, we’ll do 
a bit with just pencils, shall we?’”’ 

“Oh, yes, if it won’t tire you.” 

“Well, ’ll have my nap and you can 
play about as you like; then at four 
we'll be ready for the next lesson. You 
mustn’t start back till after tea. I 
won’t give up my girl until I have to!”’ 

Winnie skipped along at Miss Sarah’s 
side, wondering how she had ever been 
afraid of so delightful a person. How 
pleasant life was again! Claire grow- 
ing better daily—soon to come home, 
and with a real hope of being strong 
and well some day; Kent recovering 
as well as could be hoped; Aunt Mollie 
so kind and so cheerful, turning out 
spring dresses for her—and one or two 
for Claire, who had worn only wrap- 
pers since babyhood. Philip well and 
happy and no more than usual full of 
mischief; David—but there Winnie’s 
face clouded. Something was wrong 
with David. He was the most steady 
and least ‘‘fussy’’ person in the world; 
what could have happened to David 
to make him restless and cross? 


“T wish I knew,’”’ thought Winnie, as 
she and Miss Sarah crossed the kitchen 
garden, with its rows of winter vege- 
tables, ‘“‘but the thing to do is not to 
let little things happen to bother him. 
Then Father’ll come and make it right 
for David. 

Dinner was a more stately meal than 
Winnie was used to at home; she had 
spent many days at Ivanhoe before, but 
always with some of the others of her 
family, and she felt a sense of relief 
when Miss Alice rose. 

“We'll have coffee 
room, ’Gustus You won’t have a tiny 
cup, Winnie? Then let’s find a book, 
and you can have the sun-room to your- 
self. Have you read ‘Waterbabies’? 
Here it is—poor little Tom, he was a 
chimney-sweep, you know.” 

Winnie spent a pleasant hour in the 
sun-room, which was really the glassed- 
in south end of the broad verandah. 
It was filled with great ferns that 
spilled of their long fronds in green 
water falls. There was a scent of fresh 
earth and growing plants. Fuchsias 
and geraniums pressed rosy blossoms 
to the windows; two bright parrakeets 
gossiped together in their cage. 

“Here, climb on the couch here. Put 
plenty of pillows under your head— 
mustn’t lie flat to read. I’ll just throw 
this rug over you, honey, and open a 
window or two.’”’ 

Winnie found Tom’s sorrows inter- 
esting enough; but they presently be- 
gan to mingle with the chatter of the 
parrakeets, the green cascades of fern, 
the slowly moving shaft of sunlight 
along the wall. When Miss Sarah came 
back she had had an hour of sound 
sleep. 

“That’s right! Just what you needed. 
It’s too cool to go out for our lesson. 
We’ll just sit here. Let me see—this 
cracked pitcher Alice potters about with 
in here, and a trowell. I’ll place them, 
so, on this low table. That’s enough 
for one lesson.’’ 

They worked until darkness over- 
took them. Winnie found it harder 
than painting, but just as absorbing, 
and she had the reward of feeling that 
she had made real progress. 

“But you surely have the better draw- 
ing this time, Miss Sarah!” she said 
warmly. 

“Yours looks smudgy, to be sure, 


in the sitting- 
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but you’ve improved, that’s the point!” 
Miss Sarah answered, much pleased with 
her pupil. ‘‘Now, every day, copy some 
simple object—a book, or two at dif- 
ferent angles, a lamp with simple lines, 
a jar or crock. And save them all for 
me.”’ 

“T will—I’ll have fun doing them!’’ 

“T hope so. Ah, here’s ’Gustus with 
supper. I had it brought in here, for 
Alice was out to Ladies’ Aid, and went 
on to Miss Parmenter’s.’’ 

Supper was good after the work and 
Winnie enjoyed sitting at the little 
wicker table, munching cinnamon toast 
and listening to Miss Sarah’s talk of 
painting and artists. 

“T fell back on china-painting, my- 
self,’’ she ended, ‘‘but I see something 
bigger ahead for you. Now bundle up, 
honey, for I promised to have you back 
by seven. There’ll be other days of 
smudges for us.’’ 

“Oh, I do hope so, Miss Sarah!’’ Win- 
nie answered, and the compact was 
sealed with a quick little kiss on Miss 
Sarah’s hand, that spoke all the thanks 
Winnie could not express, for the hap- 
piest day she had known since Mother 
had gone. 

* * * 

For the Southern Churchman, 
MITE OR MIGHTY BOX? 
Dorothea L. Bussingham, 

Oh, Lenten Box! so weak, so small; 

What good are you? Can you help at all? 

You’re really only a tiny mite, 

Can you ease burdens, or make things 
right? 


’'Tis not my shape or width or height; 
But what’s in me; why even the tiny mite 
When given in faith with a little prayer 
Makes me mighty! Won’t you do your 
share? 
* * * 


A Leaf Tells the Story of Its Life. 


I was a small leaf. I had hundreds 
and millions of brothers and sisters; I 
had so many that I did not know them 
all. My mother was a great oak tree. 
L made my first appearance in March; 
a thin transparent veil of green. 
Every small vein seemed to push out- 
ward from my thin body. A tiny 
straw could have ruined me for life. 
I could not understand speech at first, 
but as I grew older, and became 
stronger, I began to understand moth- 
er’s whispering language. 

When I was very young she sang 
Sweet, caressing melodies as_ the 
warm, spring wind blew past. I loved 
the wind; it made its warm-cool flight 
over the earth knowing or caring not 
where it next would travel because it 
promised all the same. I loved the 
sun; I loved to dance and play in the 
sunlight. I loved to hear my mother 
whisper and sing to us. She sang and 
whispered not only to us, but to all 
the world, and those who cared to lis- 
ten heard. Later in the summer she 
became quieter; she told us little or 
nothing; she seemed to rest and en- 
joy the peacefulness of the forest. She 
did not sleep. The sun sent hot rays 
upon us and scorched our leaves. We 
turned from a soft green to a dark 
brownish green. Two birds made their 
nesting near to the place where I 
lived. Sometimes I helped to keep the 
hot rays of the sun from reaching the 
little birds. 

My life was not all happiness. I 
had many worries and troubles. Dur- 
ing the summer a_ great hailstorm . 
came. For months I thought the wind- 
would carry me from the tree. I flut- 
tered wildly in the terrible storm. Then 
suddenly a great lump of hail tore 
through my body. This was my first 
scar. How I hated it! But after it 


healed up I was happy again although 
now I was afraid of the clouds.  — 
Fall came slowly on. Across the great — 
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fields were farmers harvesting their 
crops. The earth was turning in its 
color to a soft brown. One cool night 
mother tree said: ‘‘Dear leaves, you’re 
going to be separated from me. Jack 
Frost will be here tonight. He’ll dab 
your coats up with colors of gold and 
red and brown paint. The earth will 
turn white, but this soon wil) melt and 
go away. Your coats will never turn 
back to green. The wind will grow 
cold; your stems will turn brown and 
weaken. The north wind will soon 
call you, and you must go and follow it. 
Do not fear or refuse, for if you stay 
with me you’ll not be beautiful and 
will accomplish nothing.”’ 

I wondered what I could accomplish. 
I immediately made up my mind to 
go, but you may be sure I hated to 
leave my mother tree. The next morn- 
ing I had the most beautiful coat. I 
thought I was the handsomest of all 
the leaves. Now I did not even hate 
that awful scar. I knew the time would 
soon come when I’d leave. I wondered 
what I should do when I would reach 
the earth. The beautiful birds were 
gone. I was glad because I knew they 
had gone to warmer regions. 

The wind came. It was cold and 
blew from the North. Mother tree whis- 
pered as the wind blew through her 
branches, ‘‘Go, go, go!” I, after some 
time, went gaily flying into the frosty 
air. I went high above the trees, twirl- 
ing about, and fluttering as I went. 
At last I dropped close at mother tree’s 
side. Many other leaves dropped with 
me to the ground, and I knew that I 
had settled where I would probably rest 
for life. 

The days began to get cold and bit- 
ter. Mother tree stood bare. For a 
while she still talked to us, and then, 
she went to sleep. After a long year 
of hard work why shouldn’t she rest? 
I could not sleep until a great sheet of 
snow covered me, 

Now I am a different thing. I’ll live 
throughout the ages to come. My coat 
again has changed, until I am the color 
of earth. Every year I will watch my 
mother and listen to her until I am 
buried under other leaves under the 
depths of soil. But this makes me hap- 
pier than all. I help to form the foun- 
dation that my great mother oak tree 
rests upon.—Martha Eubank, in West- 
ern Recorder. 

*  * 
The Little Girl With the Crooked 
Back. 

Inez whimpered when she came in 
sight of the new schoolhouse, and 
clasped her mother’s fingers tightly. 
She dreaded facing a room of strange 
children. The boys and girls in the 
other school had made fun of her 
crooked back. Of course these boys 
and girls would do the same. Inez 
cried softly to herself. 

But no one stared at her as she 
passed through the playground, and 
the teacher in the second-grade room 
was sweet and kind. 

A little girl with heavy brown curls 
hung up her hat for her. Another 
girl showed her where the bubbler was, 
and how to turn the knob so as to get 
a good drink of water. 

At recess Inez had usually sat alone 
in her seat, but today Rose and Ethel 
—she had heard the teacher call their 
names—helped her down the steps and 
chose her to be the first one to throw 
the bean bags. At noon Ethel held 
her coat for her, while Phylis, a little 
red-headed girl, tied her shoestring, 
which had become loosened. 

And instead of walking home alone, 
hippity-hop, hippity-hop, five or six girls 
came along with her, and they walked 
slowly, so that Inez did not get out of 
breath once. 
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“Oh, mother, I love school!” shouted 
the little girl with the crooked back. 

“T thought you didn’t like to go to 
school, dear?’”’ asked Aunt Anne. 

The little girl with the crooked back 
looked up from a large piece of bread 
and butter. 

“very girl in the school was kind to 
me,’ she smiled, ‘‘and Ethel and Rose 
say they are going to call for me every 
morning. Oh, yes; I love school.’’ 

And the happy little girl with the 
crooked back took another bite of the 
bread and butter.—Selected. 

* * * 
Fiery Eyes. 

Lewis Marshall was walking along 
from school with the other children. 
All at once he stopped. Ahead of the 
children was a big black creature. Lewis 
scrambled over the wall and started to- 
ward home across lots. The other chil- 
dren began to shout and laugh. 

“Scared cat! Scared cat!’ they called 
after him. 

But Lewis did not stop. 
ashamed of himself, but he kept on 
running. A long time before when 
Lewis had lived in town he had been 
bitten by a cross dog. Now, every time 
he saw a dog he ran. He did not blame 
the other children for laughing at him. 
He knew that he was the only one of 
his playmates who was afraid of 
Farmer Smith’s big Newfoundland dog, 
Rover. 

“Rover won’t hurt you, Lewis,’’ Rosy 
Smith had told him over and over. ‘‘He 
just comes out in the road and waits 
for the children because he likes to be 
petted, and because they save cookies 
for him.”’ 

And now as he scampered across lots, 
Lewis could hear the funny little sharp 
barks Rover always made when the chil- 
dren coaxed him to ‘“‘speak’’ for the 
cookies and crusts of bread they brought 
him in their lunch boxes. Rover had 
no idea that Lewis was afraid of him. 
He would open his great red mouth 
and bark as joyful a welcome to Lewis 
as to any of the other children. 


Another thing Lewis was afraid of 
was the dark. Sometimes it worried 
his father and mother to see how timid 
he was. He would not go out into the 
dark kitchen after a drink of water 
when the family had gone to bed, and 
he disliked to go down in the cellar 
after vegetables for his mother because 
the corners of the big cellar were always 
dark and shadowy. Every evening he 
hurried into the house just as soon as 
it was twilight. 


Tonight he hurried in as usual and 
left the wood box only half filled be- 
cause he did not want to go out again. 
His mother was putting supper on the 
table. In a few moments she lighted 
the big lamp, and the family sat down 
to supper. Lewis had just finished when 
there came a queer, muffled squawk 
from the barnyard. Some of the hens 
had a bad habit of going to roost in 
the wagon shed and in a big tree near 
the shed. Every night Lewis’ father had 
to go and put them in the henhouse. 

“OQ dear, something is after my 
chickens!’”’ said Mrs. Marshall. ‘‘Do go 
and see what it is, Lewis. Maybe it’s 
a stray dog or cat.” 

Lewis’ heart began to pound. He 
did not want to say he was afraid, 
but he was. ‘‘O mother, I—I don’t want 
to go out tonight,’’ he faltered. 

Mr. Marshall looked at him sternly. 
“Lewis, it is time you were getting 
over being such a baby,”’ he said firmly. 
“Some time something really bad might 
happen, and you would be needed. I 
don’t want you to prove a coward in 
a time of emergency. You must learn 
to conquer your fear of the dark and of 
other foolish things now. Go and 
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drive away whatever is anoying the 
chickens.”’ 

Lewis did not dare to.disobey. He 
knew his father was right. Opening 
the door he went swiftly across the yard. 
He could see the outlines of the barn 
and the wagon shed and the big tree. 
Perched high up on one of the limbs 
of the tree was a little huddle of white 
forms. Lewis knew that this little white 
bunch must be several of his mother’s 
Leghorn chickens. But he could see 
nothing else. No stray dog or cat was 
in sight anywhere. He was just about 
to turn around and go back to the 
house when his heart almost seemed 
to stop beating. On the barnyard gate 
was a big, dark form. As he stared at 
it it turned its head. A pair of great 
round, fiery eyes looked at him. With 
a wild yell of terror, Lewis whirled 
and rushed back toward the house. 

“O, father, father, come quick!’”’ he 
shouted. “There’s something with 
great, dreadful eyes on the barnyard 
gate. JI think it must be a mountain 
lion.”’ 

“Nonsense!’’ exclaimed Mr. Marshall 
as he hurried out. ‘‘There hasn’t been 
a mountain lion around here'in years. 
Where is it?” 

‘There,’’ quavered Lewis, 
“See its terrible eyes?’”’ 


Mr. Marshall began to laugh. ‘“‘Come 
here, Lewis,’ he said. ‘‘Come and take 
a closer look at your mountain lion.’ 

As he spoke the big form rose. As 
silently as a snowflake a great, brown 
bird drifted over Lewis’ head and dis- 
appeared in the direction of the woods. 

“Why, it’s an owl!” exclaimed Lewis 
in amazement. ‘‘A great brown owl!’’ 

“He probably flew into the tree near 
the chickens and disturbed them,” said 
Mr. Marshall. ‘‘He was only out house 
hunting a little early. He is a good 
friend, and we need him to destroy 
the field mice. There’s a good deal of 
difference between a mountain lion and 
an owl, isn’t there, Lewis?”’ 

Lewis swallowed hard. “I’m sorry I 
made such a racket,’’ he said honestly. 
“The next time I’m frightened I guess 
T’ll stop and see what I’m running 
from. And tomorrow I’m going to ask 
mother for an extra cookie for Farmer 
Smith’s ‘big black dog. Rover always 
comes out to meet us when we’re coming 
home from school, and the children save - 
things for him.” 

The next morning Lewis’ mother gave 
him two cookies instead of one. “A 
dog as big as Rover can eat two cookies 
easily,’’ she told Lewis. 

And Rover proved that she was right. 
He gave two gulps, and the cookies 
were gone. Then he licked Lewis’ 
cheek with his big tongue. 

“Rover’s saying, ‘Thank you’, 
laughed Rosy Smith gayly. “I think 
he’s glad that you aren’t afraid of him 
any more.” 

And from the way Rover wagged 
his tail Lewis thought so too.—The 
Christian Advocate. 

* + * 
For the Southern Churchman. 
THE DAYS, 
Maude F. Mumma. 
The days tumble over themselves to show 
The months and the years just where to 
go, 
They have no thought of time nor space, 
And tarry not in any place. 


pointing. 


, 9? 


But run along and beck and call, 
First to summer, then to fall; 
Then at winter’s bold behest, 
Springtime asks the days to rest. 


“No such thing,” they quickly say, 

And lightly dance along their way; 
But where they’re going. I do not know, 
The days don’t either—isn’t it so? 
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Classified Advertisments and Notices 


all notices ana aavertisements, excepting positions wanted, will be inserted in 


tals department at a rate of 20 cents per agate line each insertion. 


Special raes 


te contracts of any length. A rate of 15 cents per line is made to persons seeking po- 


sitions. 


No advertisement accepted for less than 50 cents. 


Copy for this department must be received not later than Tuesday of the week in 
which it is intended that the first insertion shall appear. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


CHURCH VESTMENTS. 

Cathedral Studio, Church embroideries, 
Altar and Pulpit Hangings. Stoles from 
$6.50. Burse ¢nd veil from $10. Surplice 
from $8. Send for complete line of pure 
Irish linens by the yard. Silks, fringes 
and gold thread. Embroidered emblems 
ready to appy. Altar Guild Handbook, 


50c. 
L, V. MACKRILLE 
11 W. Kirke St., Chevy Chase, 
Washington, D. C. 
Telephone Wisconsin 2752. 


RAZOR SHARPENER. 

SHARPENS 4NY STRAIGHT RAZOR, 
er safety razor. Guaranteed by manu- 
facturers, and I guarantee it to please 
you. 50 cents per cake, gt 3 cakes for 
$1.00. I take subscriptions for all maga- 
zines published at publishers’ rates, or 
less. Sold by a wheel chair invalid. Ed- 
ward P. Broxton, R. F. D., Blythe, Ga. 
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FOUNTAIN PENS. 

A FOUNTAIN PEN AT A 1933 VALUE, 
with the Spencerian quality and smooth 
writing ease famous for seventy-five 
years. Guaranteed. Points fine and me- 
dium. Colors, gloss black, green and gold, 
Burgundy, blue and black, grey pearl. 
Price $2.00. Sold by a shut-in wheel chair 
invalid. Edward P. Broxton, R. F. D. 
Blythe, Ga. 


HOUSE OF THE NAZARENE; SAIN 
AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA; offers rest and 
quiet in comfortable and pleasant sur- 
roundings. Invalids requiring nursing 
cannot be received, nor those with mental 
difficulties. Apply to Sister-in-Charge. 
a eee ———————E—E———— EE 

FOR RENT. 

CHARMING COUNTRY PLACE NEAR 

FREDERICKSBURG, VA. Modern. Rent 


reasonable. Address B. R. Harrison. Fred- 
ericksburg. 
. - ener = — 
BOARDING. 
SOUTHERN FAMILY IN MOUNTAINS 


DESRES TWO GIRLS, or two boys, or 
husband and wife, or single man, or single 
woman to board, either for summer 
months, or entire year. Address Mrs. Fan- 
nie M. Holt, Markham, Fauquier County, 
Va. 


CHURCH ORDER FOR WOMEN, 
Those interested in the formation of a 
religious order for women and girls, on 
new lines, without vows, apply to “Hand- 
maids of Mercy”, care of Southern Church- 
man. 


SITUATION WANTED. 


A SOUTHERN GENTLEWOMAN WOULD 
like a position of housekeper, compan- 
_ion, or any position of trust in private 


home, institution or school. Address 
eas Vv. C. Tompkins, Box 1221, Raleigh, 
we. 


DEATHS. 


HOLMAN: MRS. ANNA GALT HOL- 
MAN, eighty-five, widow of the late Wil- 
liam H. Holman, died March 10, 1935. She 
was one of the oldest members of Grace 
Church, Bremo Bluff, Va., and was actively 
interested in the erection of both the old 
and new Church buildings there. 


MRS. MARTHA VIRGINIA BELL. 


In Waynesboro, Virginia, on February 
third,.after a long period of ill health, the 
beautiful spirit of MARTHA VIRGINIA 
BELL went home to its Maker. 

For months her brave, patient spirit 
struggled. with pain and suffering. No 
murmur escaped her—only love and con- 
sideration for those who ministered to her. 
Then came her happy release and rest, 

Through a long life of loving kindness 
to others she endeared to herself a large 
circle of devoted relatives and friends. 


Earth is sadder for her going, but Heaven’ 


has gained a bright and beautiful spirit. 
The widow of Major H. M. Bell of Staun- 
ton, she rests by his side in Thornrose 
Cemetery, that city. 
Peace to her soul. 


FREDERICK H. STEENSTRA. 

THE REV. FREDERICK HENRY 
STEENSTRA, rector of St. Mark’s Church, 
of Mauch Chunk, Pa., passed quietly and 
peacefully into life eternal on Tuesday, 
April 2, at 4:30 P. M. at the entrance to 
the chantry of the church. 

An honored and beloved citizen has left 
the community that sorely needed him. 
His connection with Mauch Chunk has 
been for twenty-five years—first as a viSi- 
tor and for the past eight years as a resi- 
dent. 

Mr. 
Mass., the son of Peter Henry 
and Susan Brown Steenstra. 

He was graduated from Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1900 with the degree of A, B. 
and in 1904 with the degree of A. M. 

In 1905 he received the degree of Bache- 
lor of Divinty from Episcopal Theologica] 
School. 

Surviving are his widow, Elsie V. Steen- 
stra, two sons, Edward F. Steenstra, 
Westbrook, Conn.; and Walter H. Steen- 
stra, of Austin, Texas, two sisters, Misses 
Mary and Isabel Steenstra, of Cambridge, 
Mass., now visiting in California. 


REV. 


Steenstra was born at Cambridge, 
Steenstra 


Funeral services were held in_ the 
church ‘Friday morning, April 5 at 11:00 
o’clock, 

MRS. MARY BYRD DIMMOCK, 

Entered into Life Eternal, on March 
20th, in her eighty-eighth year, MARY 
BYRD (SELDEN) DIMMOCK, widow of 
the late William Courtney Dimmock. She 
was the daughter of the late Robert Col- 
gate Selden and Courtnay Warner 
(Brooke) Seldon. Burial was in Green- 


mount Cemetery, Baltimore, Maryland, be- 
side her husband. A charming person- 
ality, unselfish almost to a fault, she was 
controlled entirely by her Christian Faith. 
A devoted mother, an earnest (Church- 
woman), Christian with her whole lift 
woven around her home and her Church, 
she was an inspiration and a blessing to 
all who knew her. 


Father, in Thy gracious keeping, 
Leave we now Thy servant sleeping. 
A ee hile 18S 


AN APPRECIATION OF 


The Ven. James Solomon Russell, D. D., 


LL, D., D. C. L. 


y 
Thomas J. Powers, Jr., Peekskill, N. Y., 
Member of the Board of Trustees of St. 
Paul Normal and Industrial School, Law- 
renceville, Va. i 


A great and good man has entered Para- 
dise. JAMES SOLOMON RUSSELL was 
born in Mecklenburg County, Virginia, 
December 20, 1857. He was, therefore, in 
his seventy-eighth year. 

Mr. Russell was the first student and 
graduate of the Bishop Payne Divinity 
School at Petersbug, Va. In fact, as I 
understand it, the school was started to 
educate him for the ministry of the Epis- 
copal Church. 

After young Russell was graduated, 
completed his deaconate and was priested, 
he settled at Lawrenceville, Va., fifty- 
three years ago last month. Being ener- 
getic and progressive and not satisfied as 
some of the young clergy are today with 
doing ordinary missionary work, this man 
wanted to do more. So in a small way he 
started a school for the children of his 


race. His only assets were faith in God, 
energy and nerve. I use nerve in its best 
sense. 


Those who have known St. Paul’s School 
from its infancy know how well its first 
principal accomplished his intentions. 
Nearly a half century ago there was only 
one small building. Today there are a 
large brick chapel, the gift of the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary of the Diocese of Long Is- 
land; substantial dormitories; a hospi- 
tal; administration buildings; school build- 
ings and residences for those of the fac- 
ulty who are married. There is also a 
farm of 1,500 acres which produces much 
of the necessary food for the boarding stu- 
dents. 

It was a privilege and an honor for the 
writer of this article to be elected a mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees of the school 
in 1924. 

To know Dr. Russell was to love him. 
He was a man of personal magnetism, 
quiet disposition and of keen intellect. 
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He loved the school which he started to 
such an extent that when he twice had an 
opportunity of being a bishop of the 
Church of God, he declined, preferring to 
remain for life with the work he had com- 
menced many years before, with nothing 
but faith as an asset. 

The Virginia Theological Seminary con- 
ferred upon him thé degree of Doctor of 
Divinity. He was the only one of his race 
who received a degree from this institu- 
tion. LL, D. and D. Cc. L. came tov nim 
from the College of Liberia. 

Seven years ago the Harmon Founda- 
tion awarded him the Harmon Meda] for 
achievement and leadership of his race. 

The County of his birth (Mecklenburg) 
and that of his adoption (Brunswick), to- 
gether with the entire Commonwealth of 
Virginia, owe to this Godly man, born of 
slave parents, a debt of gratitude for the 
education and advancement of many thou- 
sands of the Negro race. 

It was not my privilege to have known 
Mrs. Russell, as she departed from this 
life in early 1920, but I do know that 
she was a real helpmate for her husband. 

As honorable old age approached, Dr. 
Russell was made, in 1929, principal emeri- 
tus by the Board of Trustees. His eldest 


son, the Reverend J. Alvin Russell, a 
worthy son of a worthy father, was made 
principal. 

Few men, regardless of race, have 


achieved so much as this one. For nearly 
five decades he watched over this school 
and has seen it as an infant grow into a 
youth and then achieve manhood, 

Well done, thou good and faithful ser- 
vant. Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord, 


CHURCH INTELLIGENCE. 
(Continued from page 17.) 
nary, and Mr. Lester W. Groom, F. A. 

Gy OF 

Among the choirs to be heard through 
records are those of Dijon, Serlin, Pad- 
erborn, Munich, Westminster and York 
Cathedrals; Westminster Abbey, and 
the Benedictine Abbeys of Solesmes, 
Beuron, Ampleforth and Montserrat; 
the Sainte Chapelle and the Russian 
Cathedral, Paris, and the choirs of New 
College, Oxford, and St. George’s, Wind- 
sor. 

In his lecture, Canor Douglass will 
trace the toundation principles. of 
Church Music, the musie of the Kucha- 
vist before the Reformation, since the 
Reformation, Anglican Office Music, the 
Liturgical Hymn, Anglican Hlectic Hym- 
nody, and retorms during the last cen- 
tury, largely consequent upon the be- 
ginning of the Oxford Movement. 

ree 
MICHIGAN. 

Rt. Rev. Herman Page, D. D., Bishop. 
——<—_$_"___.——_______ 
Luncheon Graced by Three Bishops. 

Three Bishops graced the luncheon 
on Thursday, April 4, in Detroit, at 
which the host was the Rt. Rey. Her- 
man Page, D. D. The guests of honor 
were Bishop George Craig Stewart of 
Chicago, and Hayward S. Ablewhite of 
Marquette, and thirty of the clergy of 
the diocese attended. Bishop Stewart 
was in Detroit as the noon-day speaker 
for the Detroit Council of Churches, 
and Bishop Ablewhite had been spend- 
ing a week or two in assisting Bishop 
Page in conducting his numerous Len- 
ten Confirmations. 

* * * 
Round Table Fellowship: Six Other 
Denominations Represented. 

The annual Lenten Round Table Fel- 
lowship, sponsored by the Department 
of Religious Education of the Diocese 
of Michigan, held in Detroit, closed on 
Monday evening, April 8, after a suc- 
cessful season. More than 200 men 


and women attended, including not only 


Episcopalians, but representatives of 
six other Christian denominations; The 
weekly program was composed of a 
brief chapel service followed by dinner, 
an after-dinner address, and two class 


periods in each of which were offered 


two courses. The leaders included 
clergy of the diocese, clergy of other 


denominations, Bishops, College profes- — 


sors and religious education experts. — 
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Rt. Rev. Robert C. Jett, D. D., Bishop 
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Musical Rectors Are Fine. 

We often hear of parsons exchanging 
pulpits, but we hear more rarely of 
choirs cooperating in the way that some 
are doing in this diocese. The Rev. 
Warren A. Seager, rector of Emmanuel 
Church, Covington, directs his own 
choir and also takes a prominent part 
in various concerts, etc., in Covington. 

Hspecially interesting at present is 
the announcement that the choir of Em- 
manuel Church, Covington, will join 
with that of St. John’s, Roanoke, of 
which Mr. Donald McKibben is organist 
and director, in the rendition of Gou- 
nod’s “‘Redemption’’ at St. John’s on 
Palm Sunday night, and on Good Fri- 
day night the two choirs will render 
the same oratorio at Covington. 

Mr. McKibben, with his boys’ choir 
from St. John’s, has recently taken the 
choir to sing at a CCC Camp about 


a Church Furnishings thirty miles from Roanoke, and at 


Gold, Silver and Brass Christ Church in Blacksburg. 


Church and Chancel Furniture apg wet 
Write for Catalogue 


for Episcopal Churches 


W. & E. SCHMIDT CO- 


308 Third Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


R.GEISSLER_INC. 


450 SIXTH AVE.NEAR IC th ST. NEW YORIK 


MARBLE: BRASS: SILVER 
FABRICS + WINDOWS 
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CHOIR VESTMENTS 


Cassocks, Cottas and Caps. Special low 
prices. Samples and prices on request. 
Poplin Canterbury Caps, $1.00 each. 
Paper Patterns for Choir and Church. 

Vestments for sale. 


HENRY HAYTER, 8205 Riverside Drive, 
Box 618. Rte. 1. St. Petersburg, Fla. 
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Bishop Strider of West Virginia was 
the Lenten preacher at the Chapel of 
the Good Shepherd at the General The- 
ological Seminary, New York, last week. 


Distributors of 


EASTER RELIGIOUS CARDS 


Reflecting the true spirit of the Holy 
Season. 


OXFORD BIBLE 


Hymnals, Church Supplies. 
Bina ti LO Ns. 
New Mowbray fo . 


Lenten Catalogue on request 


EDWIN S. GORHAM, Inc. 
18 WEST 45 STREET 

Established 1900 

Publishers—Booksellers—Importers 


The Rev. Frederick W. Leech, for the 
past seventeen months assistant to the 
vicar at the Chapel, 415 East Thir- 
teenth Street, New York, has resigned 
to take effect April 7. Mr. Leech is 
leaving to take new work as assistant 
to the rector of St. Andrew’s Church, 
NEW YORK Ann Arbor, Michigan. Mr. 


Haster 
Crosses, 


Prayer 
Books, 


of the Philadelphia Divinity School. 


Leech is a 
native of Philadelphia and a graduate 
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Clerical Changes. 

The Rev. Lee W. Heaton, who for 
the past few years has been rector of 
two mission churches in St. Louis, Mt. 
Calvary and Holy Innocents, has ac- 
cepted a call to St. Stephen’s Church, 
Grand Island, Nebraska, and has left 
with his family for their new home. 


The Rev. Henry J. Simpson was re- 
stored to the ministry on Mareh 30; 
he had been deposed in 1922 at his own 
request. Mr. Simpson is serving in the 
Diocese of Michigan as missionary-in- 
charge of St. Andrew’s, Flint, and St. 
John’s, Otter Lake, and as rector of 
Grace Church, Lapeer. He is living in 
Flint. 


When answering advertisements 
mention this paper. Thus you will 
aid us in securing more advertis- 
ing patronage, 
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(im ... Helps 
‘hice PREVENT 
eaey many colds 


godt 
JUST A FEW DROPS UP EACH NOSTRIL 


XANTHINE | 


will hereafter be sold in the new style bottle 
an package. Always best for the hair. Not 
to dye, but restores the color, promotes growth 
and prevents dandruff. 


Price, $1.00 at druggista, or sent prepaid 
by us. 


XANTHINE CO., Richmond, Va. 


Easter Services 


Every parish should now be taking stock 
of its supply of 


- 


Standard Musical 
$1.20 a copy (or $1.00 a copy in 


HYMNALS 


Edition at 


lots of 100 or more). 


HYMNALS AND PRAYER BOOKS 


including as many musical editions as possi- 
ble, so that everyone may join in congrega- 
tional singing. 


Orders should be placed early to insure 
delivery before Easter. 


Special Choir Edition, heavily 
reinforced, at $1.50 a copy (or $1.30 
in lots of 100 or more). 
tion at 40 cents a copy. 


Word Edi- 


PRAYER BOOKS 


Pew Edition, 34x5%, in various 


bindings, at 35 cents a copy. 


As publishers of the authorized and ap- 
proved Hymnal of the Church, as well as the 
Prayer Book, in behalf of the Church 
Pension Fund, we solicit your order. 


20 Exchange Place, 


Circulars sent on request. 


Chancel Edition, 5x7™%, in 
various bindings and with larger 
type, at 60 cents a copy. 


SSS EEE 


Order direct from 


THE CHURCH HYMNAL CORPORATION 
A subsidiary of the Church Pension Fund 


New York 
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Educational 


The General Theological 
Seminary 


CHELSEA SQUARE, NEW YORK 


The next Academic year begins on the last 
Wednesday in September 

Special students admitted and Graduate 
Courses for graduates of other Theclogical 
Seminaries 

The requirements for admission and other 
podpt rad can be had from THE DEAN, 


Chelsea Square. New York, N. Y. 


Christ Church School 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY, VA. 

A country school for boys; well located. 
College preparatory, moderate cost. Per- 
gonal attention; scholarships. Apply to 
Wm. D. Smith, Jr., Headmaster( for infor- 
mation, Christchurch, Va. 


ST. MARGARET'S SCHOOL 


TAPPAHANNOCK. VIRGINIA. 


A Church School for girls. Boarding 
Department limited to 70. College Pre- 
paratory Course and Intermediate Grades. 
Athletics. Very moderate cost. 

Country life and simplicity without iso- 
lation. Beautiful grounds on Rappahan- 
nock River. Three dormitories for differ- 
ent stages. 

EDITH LATANE, Headmistress. 


ST. CHRISTOPHER'S == 


A Church Boarding and Day School 
Healthful, beautiful and  his- 
toric surroundings. Boarding De- 
partment limited to 50 boys. Rate, 
$650. Reduction to sons of clergy- 
men and missionaries. Illustrated 
catalogue on request. 
REV. C. G. CHAMBERLAYNE, 
Ph. D., LL. D., Headmaster, 
Richmond, Virginia. 


The Virginia Theological 
Seminary 


ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 
For catalogue and other information, 
Address THE DEAN 


The Beckford School 


WOODSTOCK, VIRGINIA. 

A school for younger boys. Second 
grade through Junior High School. On 
modern farm in Shenandoah Valley. Sum- 
mer camp. Limited enrollment. Fifty 
dollars monthly. 

EDMUND BURKE WHELAN, 
_. Headmaster. 


The Bishop Payne 
Divinity School 


The sccredited Seminary of the Church for 
training colored mer for the ministry. The 
curriculum covers the full course for Deacons 
and Priest’s Orders. The degree of D. D. 
ewarded. 

For cataiogue and information, apply to 

Rey. F. G. Ribble, M. A., D. D., Dean 
Peteraburg. Va. 


The Episcopal Theological School 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Affillated with Harvard University, 
Dean H. B. Washburn, 8 Mason Street. 
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THOUGHTS for the 
THOUGHTFUL. 


“Tf we worry we do not trust; if we 
trust we do not worry.’”’ 


A man’s troubles begin when he is 
free to do as he likes.—Huxley. 


God who is unintelligible when 
thought of in a room or a library, will 
become known when one loves people. 
—Kagawa. 


“Of all that shouting multitude 
I feel that I am one; 

And in that din of voices rude 
I recognize my own.” 


Don’t think that-we’re put here to 
overcome the world; but we are to be 
of good cheer, because He has over- 
come it.—Bishop Collins. 


In the shadow of the Cross there is 
no such thing as defeat; what seems 
so is only cowardice.—Sherer. 


In face of the many needs of a sick 
and weary world, it is not for the 
Church to mark time.—Bishop Scho- 
field. 


Such only do we know and see; 

Starlight and evening mystery, 

Sunlight on peaks and dust-red plain, 

Thunder, and the quick breath of rain, 

Stirring of fields and all the love things 

That season after season brings; 

Young dawn and quiet night 

And the earth’s might. 

But all our wisdom and our wisdom’s 
plan 

End in the lonely figure of a Man. 

—Maxwell S. Burt. 


The mind, which is immortal, makes 
itself 
Requital for its good and evil thoughts. 
—Byron. 


Happiness is the flower of duty.— 
Phillips Brooks. 


“The first stage of morality is,’ said 
Canon Streeter, ‘‘not to reform the 
world, but to do one’s duty.” 


The best work is generally done with- 
out any thought of recognition or ap- 
plause.—Bishop Johnson. 


Not in soft speech is told the earthly 
‘ story, 
Love of all loves! that showed Thee 
for an hour; 
Shame was Thy kingdom, and reproach 


Thy glory, 
Death Thine eternity, the Cross Thy 
power. 
Yea, He arose, yet first He had de- 
scended, 
Plunged like a man into the deep of 
birth; 
Have not we also with our glory 
blended 
Night and dishonour and a weight of 
earth? 


—Selected. 


STUART HALL 


An Episcopal school emphasizing best in 
Southern tradition and culture. Effective 
preparation for College Entrance Boards 
and for colleges admitting on certificate. 
General Course for Non-College_ Girl. 
Music, Art, Dramatics. Lower School. 
Courses for high school graduates in in- 
tensive college preparation and 1 or 2 
years’ Secretarial. New Academic build- 
ing, gymnasium and tiled swimming pool. 
All outdoor sports. Riding the year round. 
For booklet, address Miss Ophelin S. T. 
Carr, Principal, Box J-S, Staunton, Va. 
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The Ewart’s Cafeteria 


EXCELLENT FOOD 
REASONABLE PRICES 


Richmond, Va. 
112-114 N. 5th St. 
Norfolk, Va. 
112-114 Market St. 


Washington, D. C. 
S221 3the INE We 
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FLOWERS BY WIRE EVERYWHERE 
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5 i St. 
sae Rae RICHMOND. VA. 


24 EK, Grace St 


CAUTHORNE PAPER COMPANY 


The South’s Most Progressive Paper House 
ALL GRADES OF PRINTING AND 
WRAPPING PAPERS 
Richmond, Va. 

This paper is printed on paper supplied 
by the Cauthorne Paper Company. 


L. T. CHRISTIAN 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR 


Boulevard-Park and Patterson Avenve 
Richmond, Va. 
Office Never ( 108ed 

Priees te meet depressed conditionn 


DURING LENT 
Prepare the Altar Linens and Vestments 
FOR EASTER 
From our pure Irish Linen. 
request. 
Mary Fawcett Co., 
812 Berkeley Ave., Trenton, N. J. 


Samples on 


Some Important Facts in 
English Church History 


EXAMINED AND REVIEWED 
By 
REV. W. P. WITSELL, D. D. 


This 1s an illuminating and instruc- 
tive review of the history of the Epis- 
copal Church in England from the ear- 
liest records, with commentaries on the 
book with the above title compiled by 
the Rev. C. L. Wells, D. D., of Sewanee, 
Tenn. 


As a digest of the records of the es- 
tablishment and growth of the Church; 
its maintenance and continuity of exist- 
ence as an ivdependent religious body 
amid the vicissitudes of early English 
politics, 2nd efforts of outside interfer- 
ence, tis review affords a valuable 
fund of information to churchmen. 

In pamphlet form, 
Price, 25 cents Ve 

For sale by ee 

S@UTHERN CHURCHMAN CO. : 
Richmond, Va. : 
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EASTER SUNDAY. 


LETTERS TO THE 
EDITOR 


Fair Play to the Student Christian 
Movement. 
Mr. Editor: 

By some unfortunate mistake there 
appears in the frontispiece of the April 
“Spirit of Missions,’ a mis-statement 
sufficiently serious to call to general at- 
tention. 

Under the photograph of the Arch- 
bishop of York it is stated that he “will 
visit the United States next December 
upon the invitation of the Presiding 
Bishop. While in America he will also 
visit some university centres.’ 

In the early summer of 1934, one of 
the officers of the Student Christian 
Movement, the Rev. Dr. Van Dusen of 
the Union Theological Seminary, New 
York, waited upon the Archbishop and 
invited him to attend and to address 
their quadrennial meeting, to be held 
in December, 1935, at Toronto, and 
also to visit several universities in Can- 
ada and in the United States. After 
His Grace accepted this invitation, the 
officers of the S. C. M. notified the au- 
thorities at ‘‘281’’, intimating that if 
it were desired he would be available 
for Sunday preaching engagements. 
This was done chiefly as an act of cour- 
tesy to his fellow-Churchmen. A sec- 
ondary motive was that such engage- 
ments might help defray the expenses 
of his trip. Naturally, our national of- 
fice jumped at this chance and immed- 

jately began scheduling appointments— 
so many more of them, in fact, that the 
S. C. M. people expected as to jeopard- 
ize their plans seriously. 

The inference drawn from the cap- 
tion under the Archbishop’s photograph 
is that the original invitation for a visit 
to this country came from the Presiding 
Bishop, and that subsequently His Grace 
was, as it were, loaned to a few uni- 
versities. This is so obviously wide of 
the facts, and so unfair to the Student 
Christian Movement officers, to whose 
courtesy we shall owe any engagements 
he may fill in our pulpits, as to call 
for correction. 

A. C. Zabriskie, 


Professor, Virginia Theological 
Seminary. 
& * * 


Archdeacon Russell. 
Mr. Editor: 

Among the thousands who have been 
saddened by the news of the death of 
Archdeacon Russell, I count myself as 
one. And yet, why should we be sad- 
dened? This noble servant of God has 
had a new introduction to his Maker, 
by reason of what we call ‘‘death.” In- 
deed, he is now new-born. May light 
and love shine upon his way. 

Of two eminent representatives of the 
Negro race whom I have personally 
Known, who were in my opinion the 
very greatest of the Negroes I have had 
the honor to call my friends, I believe 
Archdeacon Russell was the greater. I 
have often thought of the opportunity 
which came to him some years back 
to become the very first Negro Bishop 
jin the Episcopal Church in this land 
—no mean honor, assuredly. And yet 
he declined, in order further to develop 
St. Paul’s School for the youth of his 
race. 

Combined with his sparkling and 
brilliant mind, and his deep and never- 
to-be-questioned sincerity of consecra- 
tion, was his keen, clean humor. Yes, 
the suave Archdeacon had a nice sense 
of humor. 
play of it at a diocesan convention in 
Southern Virginia. It was at a great 
missionary service, held in a conserva- 
tive old Virginia church—which, by the 


How well do I recall a dis, 
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way, was filled to capacity. We had 
just listened to one of the most tedious 
addresses this writer has ever heard, 
one hour long, and very slow—by a lay- 
man, who atterwards told the writer 
that it was the first address he had 
made since leaving college (a good 
many years previous). Then Archdea- 
con Russell mounted the pulpit. His 
first words were the old story of Zac- 
chaeus and the young theologue. But 
it was the manner in which he told it 
and the ‘point’ which the situation 
gave it which won us all and which 
brought applause in that conservative 
atmosphere. He said that the young 
theologue was handed a paper, as he 
entered the pulpit for a “‘trial’’ sermon, 
on which, so he was informed, was the 
text from which he was to preach an 
extempore sermon. The one word on 
the paper was, Zacchaeus. ‘‘Well,” said 
he, ‘‘Zacchaeus was_a short man—and 
so am I. Zacchaeus found himself ‘up 
a tree’—and so do I. Zacchaeus made 
haste and.came down—and so shall I.’’ 
It was so spontaneous and so apropos, 
for it was then ten o’clock at night, in 
a small town—that it aroused every lis- 
tener and gained for the speaker close 
attention, which needless to say, he held 
to the end of his graphic message. And 
now this radiant soul has gone up higher 
to be with the Master whom he served 
so heroically—and with all the saints 
who have gone on before. May God 
raise up er like him. 
Thos. F. Opie. 
Olney, Ma, 
* * * 
Bishop Whittle’s Men. : 
April 4; 1935; 
Mr. lditor: 

The passing of Archdeacon James 
Solomon Rusell into life eternal re- 
calls the great contribution the late 
Bishop Whittle made in Church exten- 
sion among the colored race of this 
country. 

Bishop Whittle was the cause of the 
first colored clergyman coming to Vir- 
ginia. While rector of a church in 
Louisville, Ky., he united in holy wed- 
lock the Rev. Joseph §. Atwell and Miss 
Cordelia Jennings. Miss Jennings was 
a hative of Lunenburg County, Virginia, 
but was educated in Philadelphia, and 
had gone to J.ouisville to teach in the 
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Mission School of Rev. Mr. Atwell. 
Shortly afterwards Dr. Whittle was con- 
secrated Assistant Bishop of Virginia. 
Soon thereatter he influenced Rev. Mr. 
Atwell to come to Virginia and assume 
the charge of St. Stephen’s Church, Pe- 
tersburg, lately organized. 

Bishop Whittle ordained both deacon 
and priest six colored men. His was 
the first ordination, to the diaconate, 
a colored man, the Rev. J. H. M. Pol- 
lard, at the Virginia Seminary in June, 
187s. Mr. Pollard had been teaching 
in northern Virginia, and was privately 
prepared for the ministry by the Rey. 
Dr. William M, Dame, at that time rec- 
tor of Christ Church, Alexandria. Mr. 
Pollard, upon leaving Virginia, became 
rector of St. Mark’s Church, Charleston, 
S. C. Later, he became Archdeacon of 
the Colored Work in North, Carolina. 

The Rev. Thomas W. Cain, who 
wrought in Virginia, and in Texas, was 
the second man ordained by Bishop 
Whittle. The Rev. Mr. Cain, in two 
General Conventions, was a deputy from 
the Diocese of Texas. The late Arch- 
deacon Russell was the third man thus 
ordained. His contribution is too well 
and universally known for repetition 
here. The writer of this article was the 
fourth person ordained by Bishop Whit- 
tle to the priesthood. The Rev Wm. P. 
Burke, of Alexandria, Va., was the fifth. 
The last man thus ordained by Bishop 
Whittle, both deacon and priest, was 
the Rev. Dr. John 'Wesley Johnson. Dr. 
Johnson wrought in Virginia as rector 
of St. Philip’s Church, Richmond, and 
also as a professor in the Bishop Payne 
Divinity School, Petersburg, before his 
removal to New ‘York, where he died. 
The writer is the last one of the six 
men ordained by Bishop Whittle, sur- 
viving. 


Archdeacon Russell was a great and 


good man. When I was a youth, and 
he a young man, he came to Peters- 
burg to study for the ministry and 
boarded at my father’s house. I re- 
member distinctly that he had a little 
prayer book, with hymns, given him by 
the late Mrs. Pattie Buford. It was my 
privilege, as well as pleasure, to make 
many explanations as to its use; and 
I stood by, the night of his Confirma- 
tion, and witnessed the laying on of 
hands by Bishop Whittle, and, 
since we have remained the dearest of 
friends. 
George F. Bragg, Jr. 
Baltimore, Md. 
* * * 
Service League Programs. 
April 10, 1935. 
Mr. Editor: 

Iam writing in commendation of the 
Fellowship Service League Program, 
by the Rev. R. F. Blackford, which ap- 
peared in your issue for April 6. The 
idea is a good one, and should, I be- 
lieve, be more widely used in teaching 
the history of our Church to both young 
and old. I am especially interested, be- 
cause I have recently been doing the 
same sort of thing, in more extended 
fashion, for the Episcopal Church Se- 
ries of Sunday School Lessons, published 
by George W. Jacobs, Company. The 
series will be published in June, = 

While I approve, thoroughly, of the 
thing Mr. Blackford has done, and like 
the way in which he has done it, I must 
enter my protest about one thing. A 
reading of Irenaeus will show that not 
by any stretch of the imagination could 
he have seen John the Beloved Dis- 
ciple. 
such as Mr. Blackford has given us 
some foreshortening is allowable, but 


not that much. This sort of thing ‘loses 
its value when we become careless Hint sae 
“sour presentation of fact...» 


8 bas. 
William ie Moody. 

St. Mark’s Church, 

Washington, D. C. 


ever, 


I know that in a brief Program — 


Catbolic tor every truth of God; Protestant agatnst every error of man. 
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Easter. 


The choirs will sing. Probably too many will sing 
music that is a bit ‘‘sereechy’’ and even badly ren- 
dered. But the flowers and the efforts will again 
register man’s great thanksgiving that Christ is Risen 
and that this life is only the beginning of an Eternal 
Life. 

Possibly there is no subject as much neglected in our 
Church’s teaching today as the whole subject of Imn- 
mortality. It almost seems sad in a day when there 
is really more reason to believe in Immortality than 
ever before, we should have more people than ever 
before who have weak and hazy ideas on the whole sub- 
ject. In many circles there is a hesitancy to even 
bring the subject up, for faith is weak and 
faith does not like to discuss or try to grow. 


weak 


Certainly in the physical sciences we have had tre- 
mendous advances in what could be called spiritual 
ways. We no longer believe in the perishibility of 
matter, for we know that matter exists as long as 
the world exists. Hence to deny Immortality is to 
say that everything in this world except the most im- 
portant thing of Human Personality will live forever! 

To the Christian there is always the assurance of 
Easter. To him it is not just a day, but rather a Day 
that lives in itself. For no matter how feeble his faith 
may be, he has experienced in some small way the 
Immortality of Our Lord Jesus Christ. He has experi- 
enced a new birth of conscience or he has, better still, 
experienced a new inspiration for life and living. If 
any of us have played fair with our religious lives, 
Christ can never be just a good man who lived many 
years ago, but will appear more and more as the Liv- 
ing Christ Who yet lives and inspires. 


Certainly we are glad that Easter comes in the 
‘Spring’ ofthe year. Nature herself seems intent upon 
teaching us the Power of His Resurrection. The drab 
“brown of Winter gives place to the Green of new 
-beauty and new life. The vitality of new and resur- 
rected inspirations makes the heart glad. We don’t 
wonder that Spring has ever been an especial favorite 
of poets, for poetry is the only method that can be 
-used to explain our feelings at this time of year. 

And so, no matter how badly we express it, we still 
know that men long for the Power of His Resurrection 


and are glad when Easter proclaims Him. 
Whoo! AH osil{tw r 
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‘heard from all sources more or less saying, 


A Changing World and Changing Leadership. 

To men used to older ways of doing things, new 
methods and new means seem at times appallingly 
strange and even destructive. In the nation as well 
as in the Church this is true. Protests are frequently 
‘What are 
the younger leaders trying to do?”’ 

Possibly there is a confusion of ideas. As one per- 
son has put it, the same old underlying principles are 
still needed, but they are needed in much the same 
We 
but hardly the same one that 
years ago—for that one is outworn. 

It is doubtful if ever again government can be ear- 
ried on entirely by the legislative bodies alone. More 
and more, no matter what political party is in control, 
commissions will have to be formed and surveys taken, 
and the real governments in states today are no longer 
in the capitols—which have almost become museums 
in the older states—but the real government is found 
in office buildings where are located departments of 
health, publie welfare, ete. 


way in which we need an overcoat for winter use. 
still need the overcoat, 
we had twenty 


Just as truly is this trend to be found in the Church. 
The Forward Movement has recognized that the old 
individualism, rugged as it might have been, has lacked 
real leadership for the present world. The best of 
pastoral care must be given as much as ever, but it 
must be given with an eye on the present ways in 
which people lve. Suburban developments, quick 
transportation and new types of recreation have made 
a changed world whether we like it or not. Those 
who ery that we should go back to something of old 
are right in principle, but often so very wrong in 
application of principle. 

Consequently before any Forward Movement can 
be undertaken in the greatest and best way, we will 
need a lot of deep thinking and inquiry about where 
we are and whether our present methods are right or 
wrong. It is probably in the hope that we might have 
proper information that clergy especially, and we hope 
also laity, will be ealled together to study technique 
in the various methods of pastoral care and church 
management. Honest inquiry into methods of spiritual 
living awill also be surveyed, and there is no need to 
condemn the new leadership, for surely the old has not 
kept pace and the very fact that we need a Forward 
Movement at all shows that we need new’ leadership. 
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Church and World Problems as Others See Them 


The Evangel of Hope. 
The Record, March 22, 1935. 


Without being unduly critical of modern religious 
literature, we are compelled to note one curious and 
significant fact in relation to the Person of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. We refer to the strange way in which 
the title of Saviour is dropped out of current theo- 
logical speech. We are urged to accept Him as our 
Example; we are counselled to trust Him as our 
Teacher; indeed, we are asked in these days to do 
almost everything save accept Him as our Saviour. 
In many quarters the Gospel of Service has taken the 
place of the Gospel of Salvation, and the old contro- 
versy between salvation by works or salvation by 
grace is taking unto itself a new and somewhat subtle 
form. Now this calls for very careful consideration, 
in view of the fact that if men and women are to think 
about Jesus Christ to any purpose at all, they are 
bound sooner or later to give Him some kind of a 
title. So far as we can judge, the world is prepared 
to give Jesus, almost any kind of name save that Name 
which is’ above every name—‘‘that in the Name of 
Jesus every knee should bow, and every tongue con- 
fess that Jesus Christ is Lord to the glory of God the 
Father.’’ 


* * # 


What we have to say in ali such cases is that we 
proclaim Jesus, not as Teacher, Example, Leader or 
Philanthropist; but as Saviour. The Evangel we have 
to declare announces that He can deliver us from every 
kind of fear. Perfect love casteth out fear, and when 
Jesus completes His perfect work in the life of a man, 
Re casts out every form of fear, just as the coming of 
the sunshine casts out every form of darkness. Any 
man who has been delivered from the tyranny of fear 
cannot help rejoicing in the salvation that Christ has 
brought. 

C. H. Spurgeon was once entertained in a Christian 
home, where in his bedroom the text was hanging: 
‘‘Such time as I am afraid, I will trust in the Lord.’’ 
At the breakfast table the following morning, the 
great preacher commented on the text hanging in his 
bedroom, and said, with a merry twinkle in his eye, 
‘*T will give you a better text than that—‘I will trust 
and not be afraid’.’’ But only Jesus, the Saviour, 
ean make it possible for men to talk like that, and 
for this reason when we fail to declare the Evangel 
of Salvation, we fail to give men the one message for 
which their souls are longing. 


108 


But Jesus does more than this. He saves men from 
despair. It is quite easy for those who are young 
and happy, or who are in the midst of what the poet 
calls the haleyon days of life to say emphatically 
“‘there is surely little despair in the world.’’ But 
if they say that, they cannot be very exact. students 
of the daily papers. An eminent preacher confessed 
the other day that one feature of his ministry which 
eaused him endless heart-searching, was that within 
ten years he had buried five suicides. He felt that if 
he had been a more faithful preacher of the Gospel, 
those tragedies might have been averted. It is nat- 
ural that any earnest servant of Christ should feel 
like that, but, at the same time, we cannot get away 
from the stubborn fact that there is far too much 
depair in the hearts of men and women in these modern 
days. 


This in itself would be enough to show how urgently 
necessary is Christ’s great salvation. We know how 
it was in the first century. One historian has pointed 
out that the outstanding characteristic of first-century 
believers was their abounding happiness; and, cer- 
tainly, that would appear to be true. The early Chris- 
tians were gay av‘ almost hilarious. In the presence 
of the most difficult situations they would sing a hymn 
of praise to Jesus. If one thing is more certain than 
another, it is that He saved them completely from 
ever ything approaching despair. 

And that is where we see the Saviourhood of Jesus 
Christ. He saves us from despair, and He tells us 
that despair is abnormal. The whole of nature is hope- 
ful in the Springtime as it contemplates renewal and 
resurrection; and when Jesus comes into a human 
life, and is accepted as Saviour and crowned King, our 
hearts and souls are quickened with hope and love that 
easteth out fear. 


Taboos. 


Canadian Churchman, April 4, 1935. 


The Nineteenth Century in their March issue gave 
the following list of abusive terms which may not be 
used in the House of Commons, London :— 

Dodge, jockeying, windbag, hooligan, blackguard, 
traitor, slanderer, hynocrite, cowardly, offensive, scur- — 
rilous, dishonest, vicious and vulgar, insulting, shab-— 
bily, a dirty trick, criminal, disgraceful, wicked, cor- 
rupt, impudence and impertinence. This long list of, 
taboos must certainly cramp the style of members — 
who get really angry. 

It must, however, be understood that a member of 
Parliament can abuse ladies and gentlemen who are 
not members of Parliament as heartily as he chooses. 
For example, years ago, John Burns, attacking Joseph - 
Chamberlain, described the newspapers which sup- 
ported the South African war as ‘‘owned by black- 
euards, edited by ruffians, and read by fools.’? The- 
Speaker made no protest; but when Burns went on 
to say that Chamberlain’s speech on the war was 
‘couched in the language of the pot-house and in 
the spirit of the prize-ring,’’ he was promptly called 
to order. 

Just recently the Speaker in the Ontario House 
called the Premier to task for using the word ‘‘brazen.”’ 
Mr. Hepburn referred the decision to the members 
of the House, who supported him in its use. 


Bulletin of the Mayo Clinic. 
Southern Christian Advocate, February 14, 1935, 


‘‘As doctors we must begin to think of promoting the 
cause of temperance. How often do we hear when we 
are speaking of a certain man, ‘A very bright man, 
but he drinks.’ Of my classmates in college, so far 
as 1 know, none of those who drank steadily is now 
living, and of those who were addicts to even a very 
mild degree, from the time the addiction became mani- 
fest, none progressed or maintained his position. One 
of the greatest surgeons in the world, talking ‘to me, 
said he had never known a surgeon of the first. rank 
who was in the habit of using aleoholie drink.’’—Dr. 
W. J. Mayo. 

Temperance pays, 
lightened self-interest. 
outrun the strongest and swiftest. 
effectiveiv binds the most brilliant and _promising. 


even from a standpoint of en- 
In the race of life, liquor can 
It is a chain that 
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ARCHDEACON FREDERICK W. NEVE, D. D. 


The Victory of Faith 


The Resurrection of our Lord Jesus Christ was the 
greatest victory that has ever been won in the his- 
tory of mankind, because it overcame death which 
had hitherto been regarded as man’s invincible enemy 
from whom there was no escape. It seemed, on Good 
Friday, as if He who had come to save mankind was 
powerless to accomplish the mighty task which He had 
undertaken to carry out. Even His nearest and dear- 
est friends thought that His Cause was lost as they 
saw Him die, like any other man, the death of the 
Cross. But He, by His resurrection from the dead, 
completely reversed the decision which His enemies 
and friends alike had come to, only two days before. 
As St. Paul wrote, years later, He was ‘“‘declared to be 
the Son of God with power, according to the spirit of 
holiness, by the resurrection from the dead.’’ Rom. 
1:4. As the great champion of mankind, He proved 
that He had all sufficient power to conquer and over- 
come every evil force that might stand in the way of 
man’s redemption. 


The Victory Ours Through Him. 

He won the victory, not for Himself but for us, and 
He has admitted us, who believe in Him, to a share in 
it, that we too may enter into and share the glory 
which was His from all Eternity. St. John, in his first 
Epistle (5:4-5), said, ‘‘This is the victory that over- 
cometh the world, even our faith. Who is he that over- 
cometh the world, but he that believeth that Jesus is the 
Son of God?’’ The fact that we believe Jesus Christ 
to be the Son of God gives assurance to our faith, be- 
eause if He were not the Son of God then no matter 
how much faith we might have in Him as a man, such 
faith could not possibly enable us to overcome the 
world. St. Paul, like St. John, believed that Jesus 
Christ was the Son of God and that faith enabled 
him to say with confidence, ‘‘We are more than con- 
querors through Him that loved us.”’ 


A Convincing Demonstration. 

There could not possibly be a more convincing dem- 
onstration of the truth of St. Paul’s words than the 
fact that the early Christians, entirely without the aid 
of material weapons, conquered the Roman Empire 
because they were strong in faith, believing that what 
Christ had promised He was able also to perform. Na- 
poleon was reported to have said, ‘‘God is on the side 
of the biggest batallions,’’ or words to that effect. 
But this was certainly not the case when Rome brought 
her legions into array against Christianity and used 
every device then known to destroy it, but in vain. 
Faith in Jesus Christ as the Son of God was proved 
to be the supreme power then, and it can be proved 
to be the supreme power now, if His followers will 
only manifest the same faith in Him now as they did 
then. But we must use the same weapons that they 
did, for St. Paul says:—‘‘The weapons of our warfare 
are not carnal but mighty through God to the pulling 
cown of strong-holds; casting down imaginations, 
and every high thing that exalteth itself against the 
knowledge of God, and bringing into captivity every 
thought to the obedience of Christ.’’ 2 Cor. 10:4-5. 


~ What Do We Know About These Spiritual Weapons? 
These words clearly reveal to us how little we really 


understand the secret of the power which possessed. ,, 


those early Christians and enabled them to remove 
mountains of difficulty, otherwise impassable. Have 
we so completely lost touch with the spiritual world 
that we do not even know what St. Paul is talking 


. 


° ls 


about? We have come to rely so completely upon 
intellectual weapons that we fail to realize that they 
are, after all, a very insufficient substitute for the 
Spiritual weapons he is referring to here. What do we 
know from actual experience about the pulling down 
of strong-holds and casting down imaginations and 
every high thing that exalteth itself against God and 
which can bring into captivity every thought to the 
obedience of Christ? Was St. Paul speaking in an un- 
known tongue here? Or is it that we are ignorant 
of the very first principles of Christian warfare? The 
power which could do such tremendous things referred 
to by St. Paul in this passage, is said by him to have 
been the power of God and not that of man, though 
men were used by Him as the instruments of His power. 


Is the Church in Her Second Childhood. 

_ Perhaps the following words from the Epistle to the 
Hebrews are appropriate to our present situation :— 
‘‘For when for the time, ye ought to be teachers, ye 
have need that one teach you again, which be the 
first principles of the oracles of God, and are become 
such as have need of milk and not of strong meat.’’ 
Has the Church of Christ gotten into her second child- 
hood and therefore cannot produce men capable of 
wielding the titanic weapons which alone are suitable 
for the spiritual warfare in which we are supposed to 
be engaged? ‘‘The whole armour of God,’’ was con- 
sidered essential to victory at the beginning, and ‘‘the 
whole armour of God’’ is essential now, if we are 
‘‘to stand in the evil day and having done all to stand.’’ 
There is no lack of words spoken and written about 
Christianity, both for and against it. In fact, the 
amount is so great as to rival the great dust storms 
which are now raging in the South and Middle West. 
But its vast extent is confusing to the mind, and with 
its numberless side issues, it hides and obscures the 
main issue, that which really matters, namely, ‘‘ WHO 
IS HE THAT OVERCOMETH THE WORLD BUT HE 
THAT BELIEVETH THAT JESUS CHRIST IS THE 
SON OF GOD ?”’ 


® % * 
EASTER. 


A Great Hope came to light 

Out of the darkness of the night 
And from a great Despair 

There came a vision bright and fair. 


Life used to be shut in 

By walls of darkness, Death and Sin; 
Man’s feeble strength had failed 

To break his doom, and naught availed. 


But now Life conquers Death 

And man e’en with his parting breath 
May shout of victory 

And claim that death will set him free. 


For Death has come to be, 

Through what Christ did for you and me, 
A door that leads to life, 

Above this world of sin and strife. 


The resurrection morn 
Saw for mankind a new hope born. 
That Christ has set us free, 
To share His immortality. 
Frederick W. Neve. 
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The Meaning of the Resurrection 


By 


ROBERT E. L. STRIDER, 


3ishop Coadjutor of West Virginia. 


Now is Christ risen from the dead.—1 Cor. 
15 :20. 


servation of energy, the electronic structure of 

matter, and Einstein’s doctrine of relativity, in- 
volve grave difficulties, yet scientists accept them on 
the broad ground that it is more rational to believe 
than to deny them. In somewhat the same way we 
modern Christians accept the Resurrection. If we are 
honest we cannot but admit its difficulties, difficulties 
which so far as we can tell are insurmountable by the 
human mind. Nevertheless we believe it. That the 
most stupendous spiritual happening in human history, 
explain it in detail as you will, actually took place 
during the early hours of the first Easter Day in the 
peaceful garden of Josepb of Arimathea, we Chris- 
tians find it impossible to doubt. Moreover, that that 
-event almost in a single day revolutionized and re- 
made the lives of the Apostles, sent them forth to the 
achievement of the impossible, and gave to the Church 
an impetus sufficient to carry it through nineteen cen- 
turies, is as certain as any item in our historie faith. 
Indeed, someone has said that the Resurrection of 
Jesus, regarded as a historical fact, is as well attested 
as many of the events considered by historians to be 
indisputable, which have come down to us from the 
ancient world. 

We, therefore, accept the Resurrection as men ac- 
cept Mount Everest. Granted that it is unscalable, that 
it presents problems which are unanswerable, that it is 
unique and utterly baffling as it towers in grim, mys- 
terious grandeur. Nevertheless there it stands. No 
rational mind ean ignore it. And, having accepted the 
Resurrection as an undeniable fact, we find that life 
viewed in the light of its truth is more intelligible, 
more coherent, and more gloriously worth living than 
life without belief in a Resurrection could ever be. Per- 
haps, then, it will be helpful to consider what enor- 
mous practical difference the Resurrection makes ; how 
infinitely poorer life would be, and thought would be, 
without it. 


\ LTHOUGH many scientific theories, like the con- 


F THERE BE NO RESURRECTION, matter is the 
master of spirit, things alone possess reality, and 
persons are but shadows. Not many of us can 

bring ourselves to believe that. If matter actually 
be the master of spirit, earth, iron and rocks are more 
real than personality, chemistry is more true than 
philosophy, poetry and music, and decay is a more 
universal principle than love. If matter be the master 
of spirit, the chemical elements which compose the 
body of a man, into which scientific analysis ‘resolves 
him, and which have been estimated to be worth in 
the commercial market just eighty-seven cents, repre- 
sent the real man, whereas his hope, his thought, his 
vision, his soul are but the ‘‘baseless fabric of a 
dream,’’ but the thinnest of thin air, and the most 
pitiful of all illusions. Only think what that means! 
The basic and essential being of my Mother; Father, 
or dearest friend, is.a few pounds of physical matter ; 
all else is nothing. Jesus Christ is not the Saviour of 
Mankind, nor the Great Teacher, nor the Lamb of God; 
that is but sentimental nonsense. Jesus is eighty- 
seven cents worth of chemicals! God, as one of our 
modern writers has actually said, is nothing but a 
‘‘sensation in the pit of the stomagh’’ which has some- 
how become personified! How many of us find it pos- 
sible to believe that? 


If, on the other hand, the Resurrection indubitably 
took place the case is far different. Spirit, then, must 
be the master of matter. Man incidentally and on 
his ‘physical side does consist of eighty-seven cents 
worth of chemicals, but that estimate of him con- 
cerns only the temporary house in which he dwells. 
The real man lives within, spiritual, immortal, for- 
ever above and superior to the dance of physical par- 
ticles of which mere matter is composed. Personality 
alone is finally real, alone possesses inviolable worth. 
Personality takes precedence in the scheme of the 
universe. It is the crown of creation, the goal of evo- 
lution; and because man in a measure possesses it, 
we believe that he is made in the image of the divine. 
The roots of reality are in the spiritual. Matter is 
servant, not master, in the many-mansioned house of 
God’s creation. 

I adopt this view of life rather than that which in- 
volves a denial of the Resurrection, because I feel I 
must accept the more coherent and the more rational 
view instead of the less coherent and the less rational. 
To approve the hypothesis which offers on the whole 
the most satisfactory explanation of the problem under 
investigation is a procedure as valid in religion as it 
is in science. In a word, it is in the Resurrection of 
our Lord that we find substantiation of that which 
most of us feel compelled by the sheer necessities of 
existence to believe, that man is of higher worth than 
physical matter, that the things which are seen are 
temporal, but the things which are not seen are eter- 
nal. Life is mightier than death. Spirit is Lord. 


F, AGAIN, THERE BE NO RESURRECTION, all 
the struggle and fret of life are. vain, and defeat 
at last is mah’s inevitable doom. Yet, every in- 

stinct of reason and of our higher nature rebels at 
such a conclusion. It cannot be that men are born, 
reared, matured for no purpose whatsoever; that men 
strive, achieve, hope, suffer, sacrifice only in order that 
finally the infinite abyss of nothingness shall swallow 
them forever; that the course of evolution, notwith- 
standing all our thought and talk of progress, is ever 
tending downward. 

Bertrand Russell, the well-known skeptical philoso- 
pher, has said: ‘‘That man is the product of causes 
which had no prevision of the end they were achieving; 
that his origin, his growth, his hopes and fears, his 
loves and his beliefs, are but the outcome of accidental 
collocations of atoms; that no fire, no heroism, no 
intensity of thought and feeling, can preserve an in- | 
dividual life beyond the grave; that all the labors-of 
the ages, all the devotion, all the inspiration, all the 
noonday brightness of human genius, are destined to 
extinction in the vast death of the solar ‘system, and 
that the whole temple of Man’s achievement must 
inevitably be buried beneath the debris of a universe 
in ruins—all these things, if not quite beyond dispute, 
are yet so nearly certain, that no philosophy which 
rejects them can hope to stand. Only within the seaf- 
folding of these truths, only on the firm foundation of 
unyielding despair, can the soul’s habitation henee- 
forth be safely built.’’ 4 

So Bertrand Russell believes, but most of us find 
such a philosophy beyond the limits of utmost pessi- 
mism. The Resurrection of Jesus is an indispensable 
aid to those who would think in more hopeful and 
more living terms. Life is worth while, because! all 


along it is engaged in building up! something $6 pret 
cious and lasting that the collapse of the physieal— 
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frame of the universe can never destroy it, any more 
than an earthquake or a tornado can annihilate truth. 
My own life is worth while, because my victories, my 
feeble faith, my struggles, my sacrifices, even my de- 
feats, are contributing all the while to values in my- 
self and in my fellows which cannot but survive the 
shocks and storms of time. The end of life, unless I 
am determined to make it otherwise, is not defeat 
but triumph: triumph over self, pain, failure, all the 
‘‘ehanges and chances of this mortal life.’’ It is 
worth while to try to be masters of our environment 
and captains of our souls, because we who believe 
have seen the vision of a shattered tomb surmounted 
by the figure of a radiant and risen Christ. That can 
have but one meaning. The master key to life is hope, 
not despair. Even death shall be finally swallowed 
up in victory. 


F, ONCE MORE, THERE BE NO RESURRECTION, 
insanity and not reason rules the universe. Again 
we find it impossible to believe that that can be the 

case. All experience and all scientific knowledge point 
‘In another direction. The universe is orderly. Eclipses 
- are predicted centuries ahead of time. The assumption 
on which scientific investigation rests is that which 
affirms the uniformity of all the processes of the mate- 
rial order. Natural law is consistent. This means 
that a principle of mathematical orderliness operates in 
nature, that essentially and at bottom the world is 
reasonable, not irrational. One cannot easily under- 
stand how hfe and thought would be possible if it 
were not so. 


If there had been no Kesurrection, it would be diffi- 
cult indeed to believe in a universe which has ration- 
ality at the heart of it. Consider the present state of 
humanity. How many eons of struggle and effort 
have been expended upon the making of man. How 
much ingenuity, how much trial and error, how much 
pain. Only with the utmost of travail has nature 
brought about his survival, and set him where he is 
as her last and finest product. But why? We can- 
not help asking. In order that having scaled the 
peaks of existence he may leap off into the bottomless 
chasm? In order that having lived and loved, hoped 
and achieved, he may at the end be extinguished like 
a candle flame in a blast of wind? In order that 
having seen the light he may be plunged one day into 
rayless and eternal gloom? If so, then nature is in- 
sane, and not reasonable as we had supposed. 

Imagine a potter who labors for a lifetime on a 
beautiful vase until at last it stands complete, exqui- 
site, perfect in every detail, the fully adequate reali 
zation of his dreams, and imagine him in the moment 
of the triumph of his genius taking a hammer and 
smashing the lovely vase to bits. What except: in- 
sanity could explain his act? 

Or imagine a man, having built a beautiful and spa- 

_¢ious house, having furnished it, having laid the tables 
as if for many guests, lit the fires, illuminated the 
house from top to bottom, then setting a match to it 
In order that he might see it go up in flame and smoke. 
Who save a crazy man would be capable of such a 
deed? 

_ We are somehow inhibited from believing that life, 
and personality, and the upward march of man end 
at the grave; that the final issue of all beauty, all 
literature, all music, idealism, love, is a six-foot ridge 
of earth covered with faded flowers; that the solemn 
sentence ‘‘earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust”’ 
enshrines the ultimate goal of lives like that of Saint 
John, Saint Francis, John Wycliffe, Phillips Brooks, 
even of Jesus Christ: that it is this, a grave, for which 
-men are born. Can life be such a dreadful nightmare 
as that? Is our existence on this earth but a ‘‘tale 
told by an idiot, full “of sound and fury, signifying 
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nothing’’? No, eries the heart of man, William Dean 
Howells, writing to Mark Twain on the death of the 
latter’s daughter, said, ‘‘It is all a crazy blunder, if 
she be not in conscious blessedness which knows and 
feels your love.’’ No, says the Resurrection. Now is 
Christ risen from the dead. Man was born to live, 
not to die. The grave is not his goal. Death is not 
the end. There is more and better life.on the other 
side. At the heart of existence stands One who will 
see to it that the most precious values in the universe 
are not forever lost; that somehow the essence of the 
noblest and best we know will be conserved for that 
fuller life which lies beyond the ‘‘baths of all the 
western stars.’’ Loving Reason rules this universe. 
And He will not suffer that which is most nearly 
akin to Himself to be blotted out as if it had never 
been. 

Thus the Resurrection makes more credible that 
which science has been telling us, that nature is con- 
sistent, and that order and reason rule it. And if 
the universe be reasonable, then self-conscious per- 
sonality, the high point and purpose of all its pro- 
cesses, can never be put to permanent confusion. We 
accept belief in the Resurrection, because it makes our 
world intelligible, and because it makes life that which 
William E. Gladstone said it always was to him, ‘“‘ Not 
a mean and grovelling thing, but a noble and lofty 
tlestiny.’> Thus we frail children of dust have the 
faith and the courage to live like men and women who 
are destined for eternity. 


EASTER’S AFFIRMATION. 


My faith is all a doubtful thing, 
W ove on a doubtful loom, 

Until there comes each showery Spring, 
‘A cherry tree in bloom. 


And Christ, who died upon a tree 
That death had stricken bare, 
Comes beautifully back. to me 
In blossoms everywhere. 


Probably these verses by David Morton, Amherst 
College poet-professor, could be written by many of 
us, whose faith, having been tested and tried, feels 
the need of the affirmation Easter brings. 

We need the rich green of Spring to forget the blank, 
cold whitness of the long winter past, we need Ap- 
ril’s ‘‘blossoms everywhere’’ to remind us of the fuil 
measure of our faith, its marvelous whole content, 
which the Caivary season of winter may have cbscured. 
For the days before Easter have been days like ikese: 


Now there is snow upon the hill 
And no leaf stirs within the wood; 
The brook is cold, is frozen still; 
Never so still has winter stood. 
No bird is flying in the air, 
No warbler in the garden sings; 
We who dread such days, cold and bare, 
Wait restlessly for what Spring brings. 


for what Spring brings. That is resurrec- 
tion, that is Easter. That is nature once again bursting 
into ‘‘blossoms everywhere’’ with winter gone and 
summer coming. That is joy and glory of Haster morn, 
the anniversary of the conquest of life over death. 
Spring brings Calvary and Easter morning, not the 
one without the other, but both together. There ecan- 
not be the one without the other. Both reveal the 
sheer grandeur of God’s love for man; both are but 
two faces of the same jewel. foi 
( (Continued on page 9.) 
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The Easter Longing 


By 


DR. DYSON HAGUE, TORONTO. 


An Easter Message 


DON’T think any one at this Eastertime could have 

a more exalted aspiration than that great longing 

of St. Paul, to know the power of His resurrection. 
The power of His resurrection (!) (Phil. 3:10). Think of 
it! To know in the reality of personal experience the 
dynamic energy, age-lasting, world-inspiring, of that 
great and incontestible Fact. Christ is risen from 
the dead. Well may each Christian heart re-echo, as 
its Easter longing: O that I may know it. 

I long to know the power of His resurrection through 
that personal knowledge of Christ, which is the experi- 
ence of every real Christian heart. ‘‘How do you know 
Christ is alive?’’ a skeptic once said to a Christian. 
And back came the answer splendid: ‘‘ How do I know? 
I know He is alive because I spent an hour with Him 
this morning.’’ Yes. The primary power of the 
resurrection is the everlasting evidence of personal 
experience by which those who receive Jesus Christ 
realize in their hearts and souls that He that hath 
the Son hath life. 

I long to know the power of His resurrection in 
inspiring, reviving and vitalizing faith. This living 
faith is the wonder of Christianity. A: Japanese gentle- 
man one day said to one of our missionaries: ‘‘Do you 
know what led me to Christ? It was the thought of 
your God being alive. You know our gods are all 
dead. But when I heard of the Living God and the 
Living Christ it awakened my heart and led me to 

life.’’ By this faith we live. 
' [long to know the power of His resurrection to give 
me power to live not only the better but the trans- 
formed life. I long to join the countless army who 
know the power of His love, and that Christ died for 
them in order that they should not henceforth live 
unto themselves, but unto God. The slums of a thou- 
sand cities in Christendom can bring witnesses to 
that. You can put a diamond in the mud, but it is 
a diamond still. The purest, sweetest lilies blossom 
from the mire. Christ’s resurrection is the power that 
enables souls to live in the heavenly places in this 
wicked and adulterous generation. It is a fact. It is 


a fact that that power today is lifting untold millions. 
to seek those things which are above, where Christ is 
sitting in glory on the right hand of God. 

I long to know the power of His resurrection to 
awaken the dead and to transform these poor mortal 
bodies of ours to resemble that body of Him in glory. 
I love those words of the epitaph of one of the greatest 
novelists of the last century, Charles Reade: ‘‘I hope 
for the resurrection—not from any power in nature, 
but from the will of the Lord God Omnipotent, who 
made nature and me. He created man out of nothing; 
which nature could not. He can restore man from 
the dust; which nature cannot. And I hope for holi-° 
ness and happiness in a future life—not from anything 
I have said or done in the body, but from the merits. 
and mediation of Jesus Christ.’’ This is the victory, 
the victory. Thanks be to God who giveth us the 
victory through our Lord Jesus Christ, in the power of 
His resurrection. I believe in the resurrection of the 
dead, and the life of the world to come. 

I long to know the power of His resurrection to 
overcome these vague timidities, these haunting anxie- 
ties, these dread forebodings of the dim unknown. I 
long to hear the Voice of the Easter dawn: ‘‘ Fear not. 
Dismiss your fear. Do not be afraid. I am the ever- 
living One. I am now alive for evermore.’’ Oh, to 
be brave; to confront the future with the calm econfi- 
dence of Him who knows that all things work together 
for good. The only cure for those cowardly fears is 
Christ’s presence and His reassuring voice. The only 
one antidote to all fear, all weakness, all doubt, is the 
power of His resurrection. When we see the Risen One 
in heaven crowned with glory and honour, in His viec- 
tory we triumph. Fear vanishes. Hope railies. Faith 
revives. Love, joy, peace irradiate the triumphant 
heart. It is the power of His resurrection. So sursum 
eorda—up with hearts! Awake you sons and daugh- 
ters of sloth in selfish dreams. Awake and Christ 
shall give you life. Awake you sons and daughters of 
sorrow. He is alive. He lives. Take comfort in His 
Word. Triumph in His resurrection. 


The Cross in High Places 


By MARY F. GOODWIN. 


H# incident is familiar to all of us which led to 

the writing of the beautiful hymn, ‘‘In the Cross 

of Christ I Glory,’’ how Bowring, sailing up a 
river in China saw a cross surmounting a tower. which 
stood guard over the ruins of a sixteenth century mon- 
astery built by Portuguese missionaries. Over many 
such high places in this old world the cross towers 
today. When traveling through the older countries 
in Europe one is struck with the number of peaks in the 
Alps and Pyrenees crowned with this sacred symbol of 
Christianity. In Bavaria, especeially in the vicinity of 
Oberammergau ; on the peaks overlooking the valley 
in which Lourdes is situated, in many a lonely moun- 
tain pass there is a cross reared which may be seen 
for miles. At night, during fetes, they are often out- 
lined with electricity. When the shape of the peak 
on which they stand is lost in darkness, the effect of 
the blazing cross, which seems suspended in mid-air 
is very wonderful. 


On the silent peaks of the Andes: also, these crosses — 


stand as symbols of peace, and in many a busy mart 


of the world, it looks down on men as they go about 
their daily tasks. Perhaps Russia is the greatest ter- 
ritorial expanse on the globe today where man lives 
and the eross is not found. But the Russian Church, 
expelled from her native land and purged of much 
of the dross accumulated during centuries of lassitude 
and luxury, is carrying on in Franee, training up min- 
isters for the day they confidently expect when the 
cross will again crown the gilded domes of Christian 
churches in the motherland. 

Missionaries have from the beginning carried the 
cross as their banner, and wherever they have gone 
the cross ‘‘towers.’’ In Tokyo an imperial edict for- 
bids any point in the city to be higher than the top’ of 
the royal palace. One exception has been made, and 
the eross on the top of St. Luke’s Hospital looks down 
on the home of the Emperor. 

Not only over all lands does the cross stand high, 
but over the seven seas it is also found. The banner 
which a chaplain hoists during service on shipboard 

(Continued on page 9.) es 
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Tenant F arming in the Cotton Country 


By 


JAMES M. STONEY, 
Rector of Grace Church, Anniston, Alabama. 


O FEW PEOPLE KNOW what tenant farming is 
that it might be well to give a brief description 
of the system. I own and live on a farm, I have 

two families of. tenants on my place and they run a 
six-mule crop. I am in daily touch with the situation 
as it works in this section and feel that I can say 
something about it. 

There are three general systems of tenant farming. 
The first is standing rent, where the tenant pays a 
fixed sum yearly and beyond that, the owner has 
little interest. The next and most popular system is 
‘‘thirds and fourths,’’ where the tenant furnishes 
everything he needs and pays a third of all crops, such 
as hay and corn, that require little hand work, and a 
fourth of crops, such as cotton, that require consider- 
able’ hand work. The third system that most owners 
try to avoid is ‘‘halves,’’ where the tenant gives only 
his labor and gets half what he produces. 

_In all cases, the tenant is furnished a house, water, 
fuel, a garden patch, pasture and the right to raise 
chickens, pigs, cows, ete., for his personal use. 

The first difficulty is the low price of farm products. 
In this section, cotton is the main, if not the only cash 
erop. The price has been held up, but the production 
per man is so small that his cash income is very little. 
Take a typical instance, that of a farmer who owns 
two mules and is allowed to plant twelve acres of cot- 
ton on which he may not exceed two hundred pounds 
of lint to the acre. The government lends him twelve 
cents a pound, which is more than the present mar- 
ket price. Allowing an additional $15 a bale for his 
cotton seed, that means that he has a gross possible 
income of $363 for his year’s work. But he has to 
pay a fourth of this for rent, and from the rest he 
must buy his fertilizer, and keep up his equipment. 
Farm stock and equipment is costly, far beyond the 
service rendered, so very little cash is left to the ten- 
ant. Practically all of his corn and hay is used for 
his stock. 


HE NEXT, and equally serious, difficulty lies in 

the fact that few owners live on their farms. 

Banks, professional and business men in the towns 
own the farms and want only a revenue. Few of 
them care for the land and are perfectly willing to let 
it run down, wash away and deteriorate generally, so 
long as they get the rent. Wells are not always satis- 
factory, buildings are often in miserable repair, fuel 
amounts to trees which have to be felled and cut up. 
The tenant has the right to raise his living, and many 
of them do, but usually they are pushed in good 
weather, getting in their field crops, so that little at- 
tention can be given to pigs, chickens and cows. Houses 
in which the people live are often in a sad plight. No 
rent is collected on houses, so no repairs are put in. 
They are usually unpainted, leaky, full of holes all 
around and in a general state of drab dilapidation. 
Those who ean do so, get out, of course. The result 
is that many tenant farmers are shiftless and stupid. 
Many of them are too improvident to fix a step or 
mend a fence that belongs to the owner. The system 
is a vicious circle. Farms everywhere are being al- 
lowed to run down and the tenants are becoming poorer 
and poorer. Theoretically, one has little sympathy for 
a farmer who does not raise his living, but when one 
knows the system well, he realizes that little encourage- 
ment and help is given by the owner and the tenant 
is too often the type of person that needs constant 
supervision to keep him intelligently at work. One 
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has little sympathy for the landlord who is hard on 
his tenant, and the ery of ‘‘merciless’’ and ‘‘dishonest’’ 
is freely banded about. Some are merciless and some 
are crooked. That’s true of all people. For the most 
part, the owner of the farm that is run by tenants, 
merely has an investment on which he wants to make a 
profit. 


LL the fault is not on either side. Neither the 
tenant nor the owner is free from'blame. Merely 
trying to ease up individual cases is not enough. 

The tenant system itself is one that cannot be prosper- 
ous to owner or worker. The state colleges are doing 
wonders to train the farmers. The public schools are 
educating his children beyond anything that Southern 
farmers ever knew before. The solution of the diffi- 
culty is not so simple as old clothes and immediate 
relief. Three things must be done, if the Southern 
farmer is to prosper: he must be given control, if not 
ownership, of the land; he must be given far higher 
prices for his products; farm machinery must be so 
radically reduced in price that sufficient equipment 
can be owned by the small farmers. 

People are complaining about the cost of farm prod- 
ucts, yet they do not know what a tiny part of the 
cost of the finished product it amounts to. A suit 
costing forty dollars will have little over a dollar’s 
worth of raw material in it. A shirt costing $2.50 will 
have less than a dime as the farmer’s share. 

* * * 
EASTER’S AFFIRMATION. 
(Continued from page 7.) 

We, who have known winter days, now welcome the 
warmth and color of spring. We, who have known 
Calvary, greet the Resurrection morn. Spring has 
come into the world again, and with it the Easter mes- 
sage to be glad, to be glad and unafraid, for life is 
ours and there is no death. 

Easter has come again. There is no reason at all 
why our faith should be ‘‘a doubtful thing wove on a 
doubtful loom.’’ For now as in every year there comes 
‘‘a cherry tree in bloom’’; and the earth has cast away 
its winter mantle; and life is for ever gloriously surs, 
we are assured; and joy and gladness and the green of 
spring and blossoms are everywhere. 

—Frederick Ward Kates. 
* * % 
THE CROSS IN HIGH PLACES. 
(Continued from page 8.) 

carrying its blue cross on a field of white, soars above 
the national flag. There may be more than a passing 
significance in the fact that Great Britain which is to- 
day the hope of civilization in Europe, and the con- 
trolling destiny of many peoples, carries four crosses 
on her national emblem. 

We come this week to learn anew the lesson of the 
cross. When we consider what it has stood for as a 
symbol through the ages, when we remember how 
many people are looking on it today, we take courage 
that the great sacrifice made thereon will so conquer 
men’s hearts that its message may reach many hidden 
depths and save the nations from another devastating 
war. Bowring was indeed writing of a personal ex- 
perience, but it is true for peoples and nations as well 
as the individual, ‘‘Peace is there that knows no meas- 
ure,’’ if that peace reigns in the heart of every’ Chris- 
tian, can there be more wars? 

“And J, if I.be lifted up will draw all men unto 
me.”’ 
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Random Remarks on the Devotional Life 


By 
PROFESSOR ALEXANDER C. ZABRISKIE, S. T. D., and FREDERICK WARD KATES, M. A. | 


Virginia Theological Seminary. 


T IS advisable to write out the product of one’s 
meditation and prayer. Bishop Brent prayed pen 
in hand. This gives definite shape to our thought 

and prayer. ‘‘There are those who toil through the 
whole of their life of prayer,’’ he said, *‘leaning upon 
the prayers of others. They maintain they cannot com- 
pose prayers of their own. This is not so. Anyone of 
average intelligence, if he chooses to take time and 
pains, has ample capacity for the purpose. Let him 
use his pen and write down his aspirations for himself 
and others as concisely as he ean, and he will be sur- 
prised to find, not only how much he has to say to 
God, but how easily it is to express what is in his 
heart. Such a practice greatly helps his speech. Fur- 
thermore, it is an act of reverence to present to God 
the best expression of our thought that we can.”’ 

We cannot pray and then go out and live entirely 
in disagreement with what we have prayed: Trying 
to do this is what makes a divided personality. In- 
stead of all the powers and pulls and drives being fo- 
cussed on one concentrated line, the personality is be- 
ing torn asunder as each separate pull jerks it first 
in this direction and another yanks in another direction. 
The happy man is the perfectly integrated man; the 
happy man is he who keeps his life in line with his 
prayer. Let your prayers spring out of your life, 
your days, and then let your life follow on the heals 
of your prayer. Life has got to be brought into har- 
mony with prayer. 

We start in prayer at the stage of self-centeredness. 
Our problems, our needs, are what we are concerned 
about and in agitation go before God to have consid- 
ered.. But gradually we approach God-centeredness in 
prayer, which is the true center of prayer. 

When we come to the first great divide in our life of 
prayer, the great shift when we seek communion with 
God not for what it does for us, but rather for its own 
sake and by it to learn of God, we have indeed climbed 
a high mountain and for the first time are able to 
survey in a majestic sweep the valley we for years 
walked in. 


E WONDER. these days why it is we have defi- 

cient knowledge of spiritual things, why it is 

our prayer is often but meaningless and unsatis- 
fying mumbling of words. Yet, no wonder should 
it be. For it is one of the cardinal axioms of the 
spiritual life that discipline is necessary for spiritual 
progress, and we are a generation raised without dis- 
cipline. There is no possible chance for growth in 
spiritual maturity, unless we undergo regular discip- 
line. The discipline need not be of any formal method 
at first, or necessarily for long periods of time, but it 
must be regular. 

Another reason for our ineffectiveness in. our devo- 
tions is the matter of time. We begrudge God any 
portion of our time, all of which is His gift. But 
we may be sure we shall never find out about Him 
unless we take time to do so. He is inscrutable in- 
deed, except to the patient searcher. In our devotions 
we must give generously of our time, we must be un- 
hurried, unpressed, and then we can haye leisurely 
communion with God and we shall soon find our quiet 
intervals with God coming to have rich meaning. 

The way to progress in spiritual things lies along 
the route of feeding oneself on; a few great simple 
thoughts, of pondering great thenies. Meditation is 
the art of thinking thoroughly and profoundly on the 
great truths of the Christian religion, until we master 
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them or until they master us. Meditation is saturating 
oneself in the great and high and basic ideas of the 
faith. It is allowing ourselves literally to brew in 
the great truths of our religion. By living so closely 
to the great truths of the faith their significance will 
become unbelievably clear, and, for most of us, for the 
first time intelligible; and their application to. the 
every-day probleins of our lives will become instantly 
revealed. ve 

Of course, the root of all progress in spiritual knowl- 
edge is the determined desire to know about spiritual 
truths and to live our lives in Christ-like fashion. ° 


K CHARACTER to a large extent is formed by 
what or by whom we live in frequent and intimate 
contact, then it follows that if we live intimately 

with Jesus Christ, His influence will be,exerted upon 
us and we shall in some measure be molded like unto 
Him. So if we would be Christians, Christ-like persons, 
we need to find and to take time in which we ean direct 
our entire attention upon Christ, so His influence can 
and will operate in its transforming manner upon us. 

This is where worship fits in. ‘‘ Worship is our eon- 
centrated attempt to expose our whole selves—imagi- 
nations, will, mind, affections—to His transforming in- 
fluence.’’ 

The disciple who is earnestly seeking to become more 
like his Master feels the need and has the desire for 
intervals of prayer, conversation with God. But while 
he must persist in such moments of prayer, steadily, 
frequently, constantly and briefly done, he must also 
have, for his spiritual growth, longer and uninterrupted 
periods of communion with God, when his soul may, as 
it were, literally’soak and saturate itself in the atmos- 
phere and the aroma of God. 

Such moments of prayer and of private worship 
enable us to keep alive the dynamic we need to enable © 
us to move forward in more Christian living; such 
times keep our vision alive and bright. Let us re- 
member that, “‘Before the commission to preach or 
teach comes, comes the vocation to pray.’’ ts 


IRST of the four prerequisites for effective prayer 
F is objectivity. Christ or God, not our own selves, 
is the center of our attention in prayer. After all, 
if, Christ is to have any influence on us, we must pay 
attention to Him. Self-centeredness in prayer suffo- 
cates the influence of Christ on life. Self-centeredness, 
which Mrs. Herman in her ‘‘Creative Prayer’”’ calls 
‘“‘the slum of the soul,’’ defeats the very purpose of 
prayer. The Lord’s Prayer is the model for our own 
personal prayer, and notice how little a portion of it 
is concerned with one’s personal requests. God and 
His will is the beginning and end of that pattern 
prayer for the Christian. ‘ at 
That we be animated by the desire to know and to 
do God’s will is the second essential for effective 
prayer. When we set forth in prayer, we embark upon 
God’s way, not our own. Each day must be a renewed 
dedication on our part to find and to do God’s will. 
We all know that not the amount of our words ” 
or the beauty of them play any part in rendering our 
prayers heard or effective. It is immaterial whether 
our prayers are ‘‘uttered or unexpressed,’’ whether 
they are spoken or silent. ‘‘Certain thoughts are pray-- 
ers,’’ said Victor Hugo. ‘‘There are moments when, 
whatever be the attitude of the body, the soulsis:on its 
knees.’’ ‘‘Every good and holy desire; though it lack 
(Continued on page 11.) ~ SASL 
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i BOOK REVIEWS. | 


HE SEVEN DISPENSATIONS: By Henry W. Frost, 

D. D. Art Paper. Pp. 59. Published, by Wm. B. 

Eerdmans Publishing Company, Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan. Price, 40 cents. 

Those who read the recent review on ‘‘The Harmony of 
the Eons” will be prepared to understand the import of 
Dr. Frost’s message. 

Confessedly, the rank and file of believers in the. Chris- 
tian faith are densely ignorant of this most essential fea- 
ture of the revelation of God to men. Once more we must 
return to the axiom of the early Fathers, ‘‘Distinguished 

._ the periods, and the Scriptures will harmonize.” This 
would indicate that already in the life of the historic 
Church, confusion held sway in the thoughts and appro- 
priation of truth. 

And this contention is most reasonable. When the 
writer of the Fourth Gospel declared that ‘‘the law was 
given by Moses, but grace and truth came by Jesus Christ,”’ 
when our Lord affirmed, ‘‘Ye have heard that it hath been 
said by them of old time; but I say unto you” and when 
the Apostle unfolded in the third chapter of the Epistle to 
the Ephesians, that ‘‘the mystery in other ages’’ not made 
known unto the sons of men, is now revealed unto His 
holy aposties and prophets by the Spirit”, the implication 
of dispensational dealings with mankind is clear to the 
intelligent students. And certainly, this method of com- 
prehending the Holy Scriptures is not only to be com- 
mended, but urged upon the sincerely pursuing of the will 
of God as disclosed in His Word. 

Dr. Frost has in a most simple way and in compact form 
treated this so-essential matter, making to the reader an 
easy access to the method of ‘‘distinguishing the periods.” 
We may assume tnat Most of our people, with their Bibles 
in their hands and under such teaching as this, would find 
the revelation of God a new book. 

Some of Dr. Frost’s compeers in the field which he treats 
may take exception to his classifying the present age as 
beginning with the ministry of our Lord Jesus, for they 
will hold that the Church period was inaugurated at Pente- 
cost, with outpouring of the Holy Spirit for enlightenment 
and quickening for service. This would imply that our 
Lord’s earthly mission was a mellowing of the sunset of the 
old dispensation into the ultimate sun-rising of the new, 
when the fulfilment of the promises of the bestowment 
of the Holy Spirit should materialize. This, however, is 
not of such significance as to mar the smoothness of Dr. 
Frost’s approach to this needful method of Biblical under- 
standing. 

Certainly, we must commend this little manual, for it 
will repay in generous returns the small cost and the 
intelligent study which it challenges. 

Kenneth Mackenzie. 
+ * * 
INKLING CYMBALS: By Milton G. Nicola. Pp. 236. 
Published by Daniel Ryerson, 644 West Garfield Boule- 
vard, Chicago, Illinois. 

This story tells the problems and events of a young boy 
from the time he leaves high school until he discovers 
the secret of contentment and peace which comes to him 
in the middle age of his life. Ideals and ambition fighting 
one against the other until the events of his life and the 
guidance of his friends lead him to the ministry. (/s 

The problems of the ministry of the Episcopal Church 
are given in humor and pathos, and are realistic in every 
detail. Though the story deals with the Church, it is far 
from monotonous. Its picture of life both spiritual and 
worldly are adventurous and hold the reader’s attention 
to the end. 

To adopt the principles the hero of this story finally 
practices becomes the ambition of anyone who has given 

' the subject any consideration. I would advise every 

one to read this with the idea of becoming better acquainted 

with human nature and learning to cope with it, as well as 

enjoying the interesting details of the Episcopal Church. 
L. L. C. 


* * * 


ISTORY OF ST. PAUL’S CHURCH, NORFOLK, VIR- 
GINIA. Published by the Altar Guild of St. Paul’s 
Church, Norfolk, Virginia, 1934. Pp. 115 and index. 

Price, $2.50. 

The ladies of St. Paul’s Guild have done a real service 
to the city of Norfolk, and to those elsewhere who are 
interested in the history of the colonial churches in Vir- 
ginia in publishing this attractive volume. 
cluded a sketch of the history of the Church with a de- 

veeription of its memorials, and a sketch of the life of the 
‘Rt. Rev. Beverley D. ‘Tucker, D. D., who was’ rector of the 
i». chureh;fon twenty-four. years before becoming bishop Coad- 

jutor of the Diocese of Southern Virginia in 1906. A record 
is given of the inscriptions on the tombstones in the church- 
yard, and there are numerous excellent pictures of the 
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St. Paul’s Church was erected in 1739, upon the site 
of an earlier building erected in 1641 as a chapel-of-ease of 
Elizabeth River Parish. After the establishment of Nor- 
folk Borough in 1736, the present church was erected, and 
remained the Borough Church until after the Revolution. 
The building was then abandoned for a number of years, 
during which the Church life of the parish centered at 
Christ Church. The old building was repaired and put 
again into use in 1832, at which time the name of St. 
Paul’s Church was given to it. 

During its nearly two hundred years of existence, the 
church has shared the vicissitudes of war, fire and pestilence 
which the community has suffered. But perhaps no visitor 
ever fails to see its most interesting relic: The cannon-ball 
fired from a British warship in the bombardment of 1776, 
which struck the Church, and is now fastened in the wall. 

G. M. B. 


a * * 
EASTER DAY. 
From Sacred Latin Poetry of the Middle Ages, Freely 
Translated by Mary M. Pleasants. 


Let Christians offer praises to The Lamb— 

The Lamb our Saviour, who redeems the sheep, 

He brings the worst of sinners to their God, 

Wondrous life in struggle with grim death! 

The Source of peace—though seeming dead—now rules, 

And gives to all, who trust, Eternal Life, 

“Tell, Mary, what, on the way, you saw.” 

“Angelic witness and the napkin and grave clothes.”’ 

“Tell Mary, what on the way, you saw.” 

“The Lord is risen and, in Galilee will be,’’ 

We give more credence to the words of Mary, 

Than to all the lies of hostile Jews! 

We know that Christ has risen from the dead, 

Conqueror of death, the Saviour of mankind! 
—Anonymous. 


* 


* * 
RANDOM REMINDERS ON THE DEVOTIONAL 
LIFE. 
(Continued from page 10.) 
the form, hath in itself the substance and form of a 
prayer with Ged, who regardeth the very moanings, 
groans and sighings of the heart.’’ 

Our prayers are our soul’s sincere desires—not our 
mind’s, nor brain’s desires, but our soul’s. Our pray- 
ers to be real must issue from our hearts and not our 
mouths. God hears only when the heart speaks. We 
must be sincere in our prayer. 

Let us always remember that ‘‘God looks not at 
the oratory of our prayers, how elegant they may be; 
nor at the geometry of our prayers, how long they 
may be; nor at the arithmetic of our prayers, how 
many they may be; nor at the logic of our prayers, 
how methodical they may be; but the sincerity of them 
He looks at.’’ 

The fourth factor in making our prayer effective is 
to have an attitude of expectancy or faith. After all, 
we must be firm in our conviction that Christ wants to 
remake us, and that He can change us, and that He 
will change us, if only we shall let Him. 

‘‘God is ever seeking man: His ear is more sensi- 
tive to the words, His heart to the desires, of men 
than the aspen leaf to the summer breeze, than the 
compass needle to the call of the poles.’’ With such 
assurance from Bishop Brent, a man whose life was 
spent, figuratively, on his knees before God, let us con- 
fidently step forth into a more active and into a richer 
adventure in the life of prayer, or worship, and of de- 
votion. 

* * % 


RESURRECTION MORN. 
Margaret R. Watkins. 


When early dawn, with roseate hues— 
Unbarred the gate of day; 

An angel. stood beside the tomb 
And rolled the stone away. 


And from that sepulchre of gloom 
Eternal life was born: 
Salvation free, proclaimed to all— 
iho That first glad Easter morn, 


And down the centuries today, 
Redemptions story swells 
In a golden jubilate, 
Of joyous Easter bel}- 
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YOUNG PEOPLE’. 


FELLOWSHIP 
SERVICE LEAGUE 


The Reverend Randolph F. Blackford 


A MEETING OF THE NATIONAL 
COUNCIL. 
In preparation for this program, the 
Leader should copy the list of mem- 


bers of the National Council from page 
five of Living Church Annual. To be 
quite up to date, this should be cor- 
rected by the April, 1935, Spirit of Mis- 
sions, page 138. He then distributes 
slips bearing names of these members 
and of other speaking parts in pageant 
to members of the League, giving sev- 
eral to each. It is suggested that the 
Leader may elaborate this program by 
adding to it reports from other 
taries. 


Leader: Our pageant this evening is 
a meeting of the National Council. 
Each of you has been given the name 
of one or more of the members of the 
Council whom you represent. When 
your name is called on the roll you will 
answer ‘‘Here,’ and when voting will 
vote according to your convictions. Il 
will now turn the meeting over to ; 
who represents Bishop Perry, Presiding 
Bishop of the Church. 

Bishop Perry (with gavel): The meet- 
ing of the National Council will now 
come to order. I will ask that Bishop 
Tucker of Virginia will lead us in 
prayer 

Bishop Tucker: Let us pray. 
reads prayer for Conventions, p. 
Prayer Book.) 

Bishop Perry: The Secretary will now 
call the roll. 

Secretary 


(He 
36, in 


(calls roll, each member 
answering, ‘‘Here.” When he finishes 
he announces): Mr. President, I find 
that all are present. 

Bishop Perry: Mr. Secretary, you will 
now read the minutes of the last meet- 
ing. 

Secretary: The meeting of the Na- 
tional Council met at 10 A. M., February 
19, with Bishop Perry in the Chair. The 
roll being called all members were 
found present. The Rev. Mr. Rein- 
heimer, Secretary of the Field Depart- 
ment, announced that reports indicated 
that pledges were $190,000 below even 
the emergency schedule. But that 
counting on every available resource 
in sight there would still be a $143,- 
790 shortage of the emergency sehed- 
ule, Respectfully submitted, Franklin J. 
Clark, Secretary. ; 

Bishop Perry: Are there any correc- 
tions or omissions? If not, the minutes 
stand approved as read at the sound 
of the gavel. (Strikes with gavel.) We 
will now have the report of Bishop 
Bartlett of North Dakota, Executive 
Secretary of the Department of Domestic 
Missions. 

Bishop Bartlett: I would call the at- 
tention of the Council to the whole vast 
field comprehended within the words 
Domestic Missions. Mexicans, Orientals 
and Negroes are but phases, but espe- 
cially the Rural Field. (He continues 
with small print on page 139, April, 
1935, Spirit of Missions.) 

Bishop Perry: Thank you, Bishop 
Bartlett. Are there any questions? 

Bishop _ Sherrill: Mr. President, 
Bishop Sherrill of Massachusetts speak- 
ing, I would like to ask if Bishop Bart- 
lett found the work in th emountains of 


Kentucky progressing or at a stand- please say, Aye. 


still? 
Bishop Bartlett: 


Secre-, 


I declare it passed. 
Bishop Abbott re- hour of noon has arrived, and I bid you 


ports that it is progressing satistactor- 
ily. 

Bishop Perry: We will now hear the 
Report of Dr. Wood, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Department of Foreign Mis- 
sions. 

Dr. Wood: I beg leave to report that 
in spite of the depression and the cut 
in salaries, the morale of our Missionary 
Fields is in an unusually fine condi- 
tion. I would also like to report that 
in several of the fields in China, the 
higher salaried officials decided among 
themselves that those whose salaries 
were under $300 a year should not re- 
ceive the ten per cent cut. So they 
reduced their own salaries still further 
in order to care for the amount neces- 
sary to keep those with the low salaries 
at the same figure. In the face of such 
self-sacrifice, we beg that there be no 


slackening of effort to raise the full 
amount for the Church’s Program in 
1935: 


Bishop Perry: At this time, my breth- 
ren, I feel that I must insist that the 
item in our budget of $7,500 for the 
salary of the President of the Council 
be reduced to $2,400, in order to cover 
expenses, and if Bishop Cook will take 
the chair, | offer that as a motion. 
(Bishop Cook has arisen.) 

Bishop Cook: Do I hear a second? 

Bishop Stewart: With great regret I 
second it. 

Bishop Cook: All in favor will please 
say, Aye. (Majority say Aye.) It is 
carriea. 

Bishop Perry: Ladies and Gentlemen, 
I thank you. We will now hear the re- 


port of Mr. Franklin, Treasurer of the 
Church. 
Mr. Franklin: With the generous of- 


fer of our President, I take great pleas- 
ure in announcing that the emergency 
schedule of $2,318,115 is balanced. For 
the first time in four years the Church 
is free from the immediate necessity 
for further cuts. In explanation of this 
I feel that I should say (here is read 
speech of Mr. Franklin on page 137 of 
April, 1935, Spirit of Missions, all that 
is in quotations). 

Mrs. ,Cain: Mr. President, I move the 
following resolutions: (from p. 138, 
Spirit of Missions). 

Bishop Perry: All in favor 
resolution will please say, Aye. (All 
say, Aye.) It is unanimously carried. 
We will now hear the report of Mr. 
Hobbs, Executive Secretary of the De- 
partment of Publicity. 

Mr. Hobbs: The Spirit of Missions 
continues to do its good work, being 
sent free to every clergyman, and to a 
large paid subscription list. In addition 
to this, we have cooperated with the 
Field Department in publishing a large 
number of pamphlets. We have also 
made good use of the radio in broad- 
casting sermons by famous preachers 
for several months. We would also of- 
fer the following resolution (read it 
from page 139 of April Spirit of Mis- 
sions.) 

Bishop Perry: Do I hear a move for 
the adoption of the resolution? 

Mr. Patton: Mr. Patton, of Tennessee, 
speaking, I so move, Mr. President. 

Bishop Rogers: Bishop Rogers, 
‘Ohio, speaking, I second/it. enut 

Bishop Perry: All those in favor will 
(Majority vote, Aye.) 
My brethren, the 


of this 


of 


to prayer in the chapel. After it we 
will resume our work here and hear 
the reports of the other Departments. 
I have a special joy in this service, for 
it is to be my privilege to unveil a tab- 
let to my valued friend and co-worker 
for sO many years on this Council. I 
refer to the late Rt. Rev. Hugh Latimer 
Eurleson, late Bishop of South Dakota 
and my Assessor here. Let us go into 
Prayer. 
ae a * 

Pikeville, Ky.: ‘The Goal” is the 
name of the monthly paper of the Young 
People’s Service League of the Diocese 
of Lexington. The third issue, edited 


by members of the League of Christ 
Church Mission, here, has just ap- 
peared. The cover is a picture of the 
famous cross at Sewanee. 

x * * 

Richmond. 


Miss Olive Meacham, principal of the 
Bromley School, Liberia, will be in Rich- 
mond, April 28, to speak to the Y. P. 
S. L. about her work in Liberia. 

One of the members of the House 
of Bishops stated that she was one of 
the most interesting speakers who had 
ever addressed that body. The meet- 
ing is sponsored by the Richmond Coun- 
cil of the Y, P. S. L. The publickie 
invited. 

oo * * 
Our Young Men. 

There is some very good vintage from 
these last few years, some greatish men 
maturning, and quite a lot of good ones. 
“Will they be Christian?’’ “How can 
we'keep our young men?” The question 
has a quiet humor, when we take it to 
the light of the Gospel, which is all 
about young men led by One as young 
as they. I hear that you have been 
listening to rebels. But rebels always 
remind me of a boy who came to see 
me in 1916, and said, “I don’t mind 
the war, but I can’t stick the Army.’’ 
And a few days later, a regular came to 
me and said, ‘‘When shall we get over 
this horrible war and get back to real 
soldiering?’’ So a Church that is fight- 
ing mantfully against evil and sorrow 
will hold its men; but the best men 
will not turn out merely for mimic war- 
fare. 

P. B. Clayton, of Toc H. 
The Call. 

Remember, O Lord, what Thou hag 
wrought in us, and not what we de- 
serve; and as Thou hast called us to Thy 
service, make us worthy of Thy calling. 
Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Sermon on the Mount makes an 
appeal apparently so simple, sets forth 
principles so obviously just, that noth- 
ing seems easier than to obey it. But 
let a man give it a fair trial, and he 
will soon find that its standard is far 
beyond. 


“The Dial 
Receives many shades, and each points 
to the sun; 
The shadows are many, the sunlight is 
one, 
Life’s sorrows still fluctuate; God’s 
love does not, ae 
And His love is unchang wh 
changes our lot.” ag A oh a D. 


“The Cross is presented not pri na 
ily to our tastes or sympathies , but t 
our consciences. gon 
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FOR EASTER. 

An Easter greeting has come from 
Professor Sergius Bulgakoff, Dean of the 
Russian Orthodox Theological Institute 
in Paris, who will be remembered by 
thousands of American Churchmen as 
a distinguished visitor at General Con- 
yention, a welcome speaker and lec- 
turer in many parts of the country, 
and a brilliant leader of the Russian 
Orthodox in Europe: 

From the heart of the Eastern 
Orthodox Church I send my brethren 
of the Episcopal Church in America 
the Easter salutation. It is the cus- 
tom in our Church that all present at 
the Easter service and throughout the 
whole of Easter week, salute each other 
with a kiss and the words, “Christ is 
risen!’’ to which the others reply, ‘‘He 
is risen indeed!’’ The midnight service 
which announces Easter is a supreme 
gift of the Holy Spirit, a miracle of 
joy and light, given us as the fruit 
of penitent observation of Lent and the 
majestic and tragic mystery of Passion 
Week. We believe that this joy will 
not be denied, even to the Martyr 
Church in Russia. 

It was given me last year to visit 
America and to enter into contact with 
the Episcopal Church by participation 
in its Convention and in its worship. 
And I have brought back with me to 
Europe the most grateful and gracious 
memories of that visit. Easter is the 
festival of Christian love. On that oc- 
ecasion the sense of Christian unity is 
manifest in the soul with special power, 
and I have a vivid desire to send you 
cur Russian Easter greeting, ‘Christos 
voskriesse’’. May it ring in your ears 
and in your own tongue, just as at 
Pentecost, the joyful tidings of the 
Resurrection were heard from _ the 
Apostles, each in his own language: 
Christ is risen—He is risen, indeed! 

(Signed) Sergius Bulgakoff. 

The Russian Church in the Past. 

Speaking of the Russian Orthodox 
Theological Academy in Paris and of 
the several undertakings to which it is 
related, Mr. Paul B. Anderson, of the 
International Y. M. C. A., says: 

“Before the revolution the Russian 
Church asked no favors; rather, it was 
the Russian Church that preserved the 
holy places in Jerusalem, supported the 
Bulgarian and Serbian Churches under 
Moslem oppression, sent missionaries to 
Alaska and established a permanent 
Church life in Japan. Now is the time 
when Western Christians can take a 
turn at helping Russia, as a _ sister 
Church, which in due time will thank 
HiSeS 


Situated as we are in peaceful sur- 
roundings, it is hard for us to realize 
the intensity of the sufferings of the 
heads of the Orthodox Church in Rus- 
sia at the hands of the present govern- 
ment. The inhuman, diabolical 
means made use of to try to destroy 
the Church are almost unbelievable. 
There are heroes today as in the early 
days of the Christian Church. We are 
at ease in Sion; beware lest we, too, 
are set for trial (Rev.) W. S. Slack. 


Out of the Arctic wastes around 
Tigara (Point Hope), Alaska, comes 
word from Archdeacon Goodman that 
there have been plenty of whales this 
winter, which means oil, light, heat and 
some of their food, to our Eskimo 
Church people. re 

They are so keen to go to church 
that if there is a howling wind and the 
cold many degrees below zero, they walk 
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backward, and when that becomes im- 
possible they get down and crawl on all 
fours, the better part of a mile to the 
church. 

This is Archdeacon Goodman’s tenth 
year at Tigara. 
Eo + * 

Carrying Christ to the People of the 
Mountainside. 

As the ‘sun dips down behind the 
Muncy hills and the shadows of the 
evening lengthen, a lonely farm house 
stands silhouetted against the darken- 
ing sky. . But is it lonely?) No, for 
from within comes the sound of sing- 
ing—joyous singing—and the words are 
those of a hymn. Thus may be found 
the Church for the Isolated, established 
by the Rev. Squire B. Schofield, rector 
of St. James Church, Muncy, Pa., for 
the purpose of ‘carrying Christ to the 
people of the mountainside’. Once a 
month farmers from all parts of the 
hills gather at a farm house—there to 
worship God. And it matters not 
whether they are Episcopalians or mem- 
bers of any other denomination, for the 
Church of the Isolated is non-sectarian 
and everyone is welcome. Many of 
these sturdy tillers of the soil have 
not been to church for years, because 
the nearest church is many miles away. 
Many of. the younger ones have never 
been to church at all. No collections 
are taken, and the Rev. Mr. Schofield 


‘carries on his work without remunera- 


tion. His son also accompanies him to 
these informal services to play the piano. 
The two take along a hymnal, and the 
old favorites, the ones that everyone 
likes to sing, are the hymns that are 
sung. The first service was held about 
six months ago at the farm of Charles 
Lavers. Twenty-eight persons attended. 
At the third service the members of 
his “‘fiock’’, learning that the day was 
Mr. Shofield’s birthday, showered him 
with gifts, most of which were products 


of their own labor. Thirty-four at- 
tended this service. 
* * * 


DR. GAVIN TO REPRESENT AMERICA 
IN CONVERSATIONS. 

The Rev. Dr. Frank S. B. Gavin, pro- 
fessor of Church History at the Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary, has been 
named by the Rt. Rev. James DeWolftf 
Perry, D. D., presiding Bishop, to repre- 
sent the American branch of the An- 
glican communion in conversations on 
“Anglican Orders’ with the hierarchy 
of the Rumanian Orthodox Church at 
Bucharest, Rumania, during June. 

Dr. Gavin’s appointment was made 
by Bishop Perry, at the request of the 
Most Rey. Cosma Gordon Lang, D. D., 
Archbishop of Canterbury. The com- 
mission representing the Anglican 
churches of the world will be headed 
by the Rt. Rev. Frederick C. N. Hicks, 
D. D., Lord Bishop of Lincoln. The 
conversations are expected to lay a basis 
for inter-communion. 

The invitation to discuss ‘‘Anglican 
Orders’”’ was sent to Archbishop Lang 
by the Most Rev. Myron Chryston, 
Patriarch of the Rumanian Orthodox 
Church, as the result of a series of lec- 
tures delivered by Dr. Gavin at the 
University of Bucharest four years ago, 
when the tenets of Anglicanism for the 
first time were explained to the 
Rumanian branch of the Eastern Ortho- 
dox Church. 

The conversations at Bucharest will 
begin on May 31, and will continue well 
into June. Following the. discussions, 
the Anglican Commission will report to 
Archbishop Lang. 

Charles D. Kean. 
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COUNCIL OF YOUTH ORGANIZA- 
TIONS MEETING. 

The second meeting of the confer- 
ence of representatives of the various 
youth organizations was held in New 
York, Tuesday, March 26, 1935. Those 
present were: 

Rev. Ernest E. Piper, National Fed- 
eration of Episcopal Young People. 

Mr. Leon C. Palmer, Brotherhood of 
St. Andrew. 


Mr. Frank Lincoln, Order of Sir 
Galahad. 

Mr. Richard T. Viguers, Knights of 
SS. John. 

Miss Harriet Dunn, Girls’ Friendly 
Society. 


Miss Frances Arnold, Girls’ Friendly 
Society. 

Miss Ruth 
Fleur de Lis. 

Miss Edna Eastwood, 
of the King. 

Rev. Vernon McMasters, 
Secretary for Church Schools. 

Rev. T. O. Wedel, National Secretary 
for College Work. 

Rev. D. A. McGregor, Executive Sec- 
retary of the Department of Religious 
Education. 

Miss Dorothy May Fischer, National 
Secretary for Young People’s Work. 

Reports were given from the various 
representatives as to the attitude of 
their respective boards regarding the 
feasibility of a council of youth organiza- 
tions. The feeling was that such an 
organization would be of great value. 

Discussion followed as to the type of 
organization it should be. It was the 
general consensus of opinion that it 
should be an independent group, self- 
constituted, meeting for consultation 
and projection of their own plans rather 
than an advisory group. 

The Rev. Ernest Piper was elected 
chairman, and Miss Dorothy May 
Fischer, secretary. Two questions of 
major interest were brought up: Have 
the existing youth organizations out- 
lived their usefulness? Or is there a 
field. of usefulness for them which is 
not now being used? Has the time come 
when all these organizations should be 
abandoned in favor of a single young 
people’s organization with a program 
for Christian youth which can function 
in any section of the country? The 
council recognized that there were 
many major complications in such a 
procedure, but also recognized this as 
a trend. 

The second question that was raised 
was that of a closer cooperation be- 
tween church and community groups. 

Attention was called to National 
Youth Week, April 27-May 4 as an op- 
portunity for community cooperation. 

The material of the United Youth 
Movement, sponsored iby the _ Inter- 
national Council of Religious Educa- 
tion, under the theme, Christian Youth 
Building a New World, was discussed. 
It was interesting to learn that many 
youth groups in our Church are par- 
ticipating in this Movement. The 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew is using this 
as the basis for their program for next 
year. It was felt that through this 
United Youth Movement there was an 
excellent opportunity for community co- 
operation. The Council went on record 
as approving this movement, and sug- 
gested that each representative call the 
attention of his constituency to the 
United Youth Movement and suggest it 
as a means of cooperation in community 
activities. 

The Girls’ Friendly Society reported 
that they were sponsoring a course on 
the Psychology of Leadership, April 5, 
6 and 7, at their headquarters in New 
York, to which leaders of various young 
people’s groups were invited. Members 

of their staff are also giving courses 


Littlefield, Order of the 


Jr., Daughters 


National 


discussion were: 
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on the Psychology of Leadership at sum- 
mer conferences, to which all leaders of 
young people are invited. 

The Brotherhood of St. Andrew re- 
ported that they are sponsoring a six 
weeks’ study program on Personal Re- 
ligions for all leaders of young people. 

Dr. Sherman spoke to the group on 
the Forward Movement, and invited the 
participation of the young people in 
this Movement. 

The question of a young people’s 
magazine to be supported ‘by the various 
youth organizations was discussed. It 
was suggested that this magazine might 
present a program for Christian youth 
instead of specific organizational pro- 
grams. The feeling was that such a 
magazine would ‘be of great value to 
the young people’s work, but that it 
would not replace the material which 
is being put out by the individual or- 
ganizations. 


The Council of Youth Organizations 
will meet again on October 3 and 4, 
1934. 

* * * 


BISHOP HOBSON PRESENTS FOR- 
WARD MOVEMENT TO GIRLS’ 
FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 

A challenge to the young people’s 
organizations of the Church to help with 
the Forward Movement was presented 
by Bishop Hobson to the board of direc- 
tors of the Girls’ Friendly Society at its 
dinner meeting, April 3, at the Park- 
side Hotel, New York City. Following 
Bishop Hobson’s talk, the board voted 
that the society should undertake as 
its part in the Forward Movement co- 
operation with the clergy and _ the 
Church schools in ‘‘a humble but sin- 
cere attempt to study and teach the 
principles of prayer to its girls’’. 

A program series for young people 
on Peace, Race Relations and the 
Movies was voted by the ‘board. This 
series is to be published in The Record, 
the magazine of the society, next fall. 
Miss Katherine Gardiner, of the Inter- 
Racial Committee of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches, addressed the board 
on the progress being made today in 
churches of all denominations along 
the line: of educational programs to 
build better inter-racial understanding. 

The gifts of the society to support 
work in the mission field were found to 
have been even more needed than ever 
during the: past few years. It was re- 
ported. that without the scholarships 
which G. F. S. groups send to All Saints’ 
Mission for girls, Bontoc, the Philip- 
pine Islands, the school would have to 
close its.doors; and that last year’s gift 
of $2,000 to St. Barnabas Mission for 
Lepers, Kusatsu, Japan, had enabled the 
mission to provide much needed quar- 
ters both for the well children of lepers 
and for children now _ pronounced 
“symptom free’’. The society this year 
has undertaken the support for two 
years of°a much needed assistant to 
Miss Bremer of St. Faith’s School, 
Yangchow; China. Miss Florence Moore, 
of Philadelphia, received the appoint- 
‘ment and sailed for China in January. 

Leadership training was found to be 
the great need of the Girls’ Friendly 
Society as of all organizations working 
with young people today. As the first 
step in a new series of leadership train- 
ing courses, a three-day institute for the 
leaders of young people’s groups, es- 
pecially those on the faculty of summer 
conferences, was conducted by Mrs. 
Helen G. Hogue, Mental Hygiene Coun- 
sellor, Board of Education, Highland 
Park, Michigan, at the national office 
of the society immediately following the 
meeting of the board. .The topics for 
“How Personality 
Grows,” “Personality Problems of Nor- 
mal People’, ‘‘Ways and Means of Help- 
ing. Personality to Grow”, ‘‘Working To- 
ward Successful Marriage” and “Making 
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Religions Real to Young People”. 
Forty-five leaders of the Girls’ Friendly 
Society and of other young people’s or- 
ganizations attended this conference. 
* * * 
Cc. L. I. D. Speaker. 

Mary Van Kleeck, director of indus- 
trial studies of the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation and a vice-president of the 
Church League for Industrial Democ- 
racy, is to speak at a number of meet- 
ings under League auspices in the im- 
mediate future. The first is to be held 
in Cincinnati on April 25 at a luncheon 
meeting at the Y. W. C. A. On May 
4 she is to address a meeting in Los 
Angeles in the afternoon, and on Mon- 
day, May 6, will meet with the clergy 
of the Diocese. Later in the week 
Miss Van Kleeck is to be the guest 
of honor at a dinner meeting of the 
San Francisco group of the C. L. I. D., 
arranged by Bishop Parsons and some 


of the local League members. 
O 
VIRGINIA. 
Rt. Rev. H. St. G. Tucker, D. D., Bishop. 


Rt. Rev. Frederick D. Goodwin, D. D., 
Coadjutor. | 
Q— 
Piedmont Convocation. 
The spring meeting of the Piedmont 
Convocation will be held in St. Paul’s 


Church, Haymarket, on Tuesday, May 
= 
(. 
W. F. Carpenter, Sec. 
pte SS ee 
NEW YORK. 
Rt. Rev. Wm. T. Manning, D. D., Bishop 
Rt. Rev. A. S. Lioyd, D. D., Suffragan 
Rt. Rev. Chas. K. Gilbert, D. D., Suffragan 
——$—_@_ —_— 0———_ 
Cc. P. C. Speaker. 
Miss Florence F. Pickard, from the 


mission: at the ‘Southwestern Virginia 
place with the satisfying name of 
Splashdam, is to be the speaker at the 
open meeting of the Church Periodical 
Club in the Parish House of St.. Thomas’ 
Church, New York City, 1 West Fifty- 


third Street, on Monday in Easter week, 


April 2:25) ati ti AL Me ay bhes Churches 
work has made striking progress among 
the primitive conditions surrounding 
the mission at Splashdam. 
-O 
CHICAGO. 


Rev. George Craig Stewart, D. D., 
Bishop. 


Rt 


——____—_- -Q-—-- 
Centennial of Diocese to Be Formally 
Opened on April 30. 


The Centennial of the Diocese of Chi- 
cago will be formally opened in Chi- 
cago, Tuesday night, April 30, with a 
great diocesan dinner. The Bishops of 
Springfield and Quincy, and the Rev. 
William L. Essex, rector of St. Paul’s 
Church, Peoria, are expected to be 
guests of honor. 

Present also will be Mrs. Charles T. 
Hull, wife of the Rev. Charles T. Hull, 
a descendant of Philander Chase, first 
Bishop of Illinois. A message from 
President Roosevelt will be presented 
and the history of the diocese reviewed 
by motion picture slides. 

The occasion will mark the forty-fifth 
annual meeting of The Church Club of 
Chicago, sponsor of the dinner. Bishop 
Stewart will give the principal address. 

The week following the dinner, the 
million dollar campaign, which the dio- 
cese is undertaking as part of its cen- 
tennial celebration, will get under way. 
Deanery meetings are planned by the 
centennial organization to formally 
launch the campaign. Already organi- 
zation work for the canvass has been 
virtually completed and some 2,500 
workers and solicitors lined up. The 
drive will be carried on virtually simul- 
taneously in all the parishes through 


_the month of May. me 


The fund, which is sought, will zo 
to re-finance the diocesan as well as pa- 
rochial obligations, particularly the ob- 


‘and fifty years ago. 
-guests are to be present and s 
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ligations of the Bishop as corporation 
sole. 
* * * 
Lenten Speaker Urges Sacrifice. 

Christianity, like all other time-hon- 
ored institutions, is fighting with its 
back to the wall, the Rev. Harry S. 
Longley, Jr., declared at the Lenten 
Noonday Services of the Church Club 
this week. 

“Tt is obvious today that we are liv- 
ing in a time that comes once every 
five or six hundred years between the 
death of an old age and the birth of a 
new,’ said Fr. Longley. ‘“In such @ 
time every old institution fights with its 
back to the wall. In our day Christi- 
anity is no exception. 

“Tf the age that is coming is to be 
aware of God and not of man only, 
then today is a time of battle for the 
Christian disciple. The Christian to- 
day must realize that he is at war 
with forces which threaten all that he 
holds dear. He will not win the battle 
without sacrifice. That is why it is so 
important to relate the Passion of 


Christ to modern Christian disciple- 
ship.” 
——- ——o 
ATLANTA. 


Rt. Rev. H. J. Mikell, D. D., Bishop. 
2, Lee 
Woman's Auxiliary Sponsors Silver Tea. 

St. Cecelia’s Chapter of the Parish 
Council of the Woman’s Auxiliary of 
the Cathedral of St. Philip will sponsor 
a silver tea at Wisteria Hall, Thursday, 
April 25, at four ‘o’clock. 

This is the ancestral home of the 
Misses Caroline and Louise Sisson and 
Miss Laura Beauregard Larendon. When 
the original plantation house burned 
several years ago, the present house was 
buiit around the old furniture which 
has been in the Beauregard and Sisson 
family for generations. 


Mr. Raymond Hastings, a horticul- 
tural expert, will speak, his subject 
being, “A Japanese Tea Garden,’’ the 


setting for which will be the Sisson 
garden, miles of wisteria, iris, dogwood, 
crab-apple and other flowers, making 
it one of the gardens to which the peo- 
ple of Atlanta make annual pilgrim- 
ages. 

* * * 

Bishop H. J. Mikell will preach at 
the Annual Diocesan Convention of 
South Florida, to be held at Daytona 
Beach, on May 7. 

A. B. Gray. 
NEW JERSEY 
Rt. Rev. Paul Matthews, D. D. Bishop 
Rt. Rev. A. W. Knight, D. D., Bishop 
Coadjutor. 
—_—_—_——_—_ 0 
Program of Sesquicentennial Celebra- 
tion. 


In the commemoration of the sesqui- 
centennial of the founding of the Dio- 
cese of New Jersey, two distinguished 
visitors from England are to be the 
guests of the Diocese. They are: the 
Rev. Canon Stacy Waddy, D. D., Secre- 
tary of the Society for the Propagatiom 
of the Gospel, and Sir Edward Midwin- 
ter, K. B. E., who is a representative 
of the Society. Since the S. P. G. played © 
such a large part in the sending of 
missionaries and the founding of the 
Church in the diocese, it is most emi- 
nently fitting that it should be repre- 
sentatives of the same Society who come 
to assist in this celebration. ; 

The program within the diocese opens 
with the unveiling of a tablet in Christ 
Church, New Brunswick, on Saturday, 
May 4, commemorating the founding of 
the diocese at that place one hundred 
The distinguished 
peak at. 
the Diocesan Convention... on ee 
May 7, and Wednesday, - & vp 
riod of. ‘pilgrimages has or _ arranged 
during two weeks to most i col - 
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nial parishes, whose origin was under 
the bounty of the S. P. G. 

The distinguished guests will partici- 
pate in many activities outside of the 
Diocese of New Jersey while they are 
here. Canon Waddy and Sir Edward 
Midwinter are to speak at the Annual 
Court of the Society of Colonial Wars 
at Princeton, on Friday, May 3, on the 
subject of ‘‘The Colonial Parishes in 
New Jersey and Their Relation to the 
S. P. G.”’ The unveiling of the tablet 
in Christ Church, New Brunswick, is 
to be part of the program of this An- 
nual Court. The tablet is given by the 
Society of Colonial Wars. 

On Sunday, May 5, at 10 A. M., Sir 
Edward Midwinter is to speak on the 
subject of ‘‘The Coming of the S. P, G. 
to America,’’ over Station WABC, and 
fifty station. This address will be given 
under the auspices of the Department 
of the National Council. On Tuesday, 
May 14, the representatives of the S. 
P, G. are to be the guests of the Dio- 
cese of New {York. At 8 P. M. Canon 
Waddy is to speak at a special service 
in the Cathedral in celebration of the 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the Diocese of New York. The sub- 
ject is to be “‘The Work of the S. P. G. 
tor the Diocese of New York,” or some 
similar topic. 


—_ oO = 
SOUTH FLORIDA. 
Rt. Rev. J. D. Wing, D. D., Bishop 
Oo— 

St. James’ Parish, Leesburg, Fla., is 
to erect a parish house, the construc- 
tion to begin shortly. This will fill a 
great need in furthering the parish 
work under the charge of the Rey. G. 


M. Blackford. 
ok * * 
Trinity Mission, Daytona Beach, Fla., 
rejoices over definite plans for a rec- 


tory, this to be erected within a few 
weeks. : 
C. Robinson. 


-O 
RHODE ISLAND 
Rt. Rev. J. DeWolf Perry, D. D., Bishop 
QO 
Old Friends Interested in Rev. Carl 
Truesdale’s New Work. 

““A New Englander is Transplanted,”’ 
an article appearing in the current num- 
ber of the American Church Monthly, 
written by the Rev. Carl Morrison 
Truesdale, formerly of Lonsdale, R. IL., 
has attracted the attention of many of 
his old friends in this diocese. He 
was ordained a deacon in the Cathedral 
of St. John in this city last October, 
and assigned to a missionary field in 
Nevada, with residence at Caliente. 

He describes his arrival at the min- 
ing camp, where his parish, St. Mat- 
thias’ is situated; his rooms under the 
church were cold and barren; and “a 
marvelous assortment of pans, tins and 
buckets spread out along the floor,’’ in 
the church to cateh the water leaking 
through the roof. 

He was pleased that the people ‘did 
not ply him with questions about where 
he came from and what he had done 
there.’”’ The past means very little to 
the Westerner; it is the present and 
future that count. This is a grand at- 
titude to take. 

One man greeted him by announcing 
that he was able to “hold more liquor 
than any other man in the state,’ and 
an old prospector regaled him with sto- 
ries of the Old aunt and ““Massakrees.”’ 


Passion Play is a Ge tet Perform- 
ance to the Players and Prayer is 
Offered Before Each Perform- 

: ance. 

Henry Cooper, who for the fourth sea- 
son is portraying the part of “Christus” 
in the Passion Play, given by the Epiph- 
any Players of the Church of the Epiph- 
any, has given an impressive interview 
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to the press about the effect the part 
has upon him. 

Mr. Cooper, who played in Sock & 
Buskin, the Brown Dramatic Club in his 
freshman year, is teacher of Science 
and Dramatics at the West Warwick 
High School. 

“T was reluctant,” he said, ‘“‘to play 
the role of ‘Christus’ when I was first 
approached on the subject several years 
years ago. I did not feel good enough 
to be the medium of such a sacred part, 
but I was persuaded to try it. 

“In the first place, I turned to the 
New Testament and read everything in 
it that might throw light on Jesus’ man- 
ner, His speech, His spirit. I try to 
have an hour for quiet thought before 
each performance. It is a part that 
one cannot play or rehearse if he is 
not completey composed and calm. 

“Tt has been our thought in the Epiph.- 
any Players to lose our several identi- 
ties in the parts we play. There are 
no leading roles; we are all alike. We 
look on the Passion Play as a religious 
performance and prayer is offered be- 
fore each performance.” 


O 
TENNESSEE. 

Rt. Rev. Thos. E. Gailor, D. D., Bishop. 
Rt. Rev. J. M. Maxon, D. D.. Coadjutor 
_—_-— ——_0—— —-—- 
University of South Suffers Great Loss 
in Death of Dr. Wilson Lloyd Bevan. 

The theological department of the 
University of the South has sustained 
an irreparable loss in the death of Dr. 
Wilson Lloyd Bevan, the professor of 
Systematics Divinity. Dr. Bevan’s ill- 
ness, though brief, had to some extent 
prepared his friends for his death, which 
finally came on Monday, April 8, around 
noon, 

Surely his place cannot be taken. He 
was a man of wide learning and his like 
as a student has rarely been found in 
this country. His sincerity and his 
breadth, his true catholicity, are un- 
matched. He embodied a certain joy- 
ous hospitality to ideas. He moved in 
a world somewhat above that of his 
students, but they found him enthusias- 
tic in his desire to conduct them 
thither. His was an attitude of toler- 
ance toward those who found them- 
selves unable to share his ideas, and 
his sense ot the ridiculous prevented 
him from taking them or himself too 
seriously. There was a simplicity about 
him, a naturalness, a reverence for holy 
things, withal a love for life, that made 
one easy in his presence, that saved one 
from embarrassment in the face of such 
great learning. It was no uncommon 
thing for students to be puzzled con- 
cerning where to find some obscure fact 
of history, some forgotten theological 
theory, some tugitive idea, and always 
the man to whom they went as to an 
oracle was Dr. Bevan. His love for 
Sewanee was matched, I think, by no 
other love than by his love for Europe, 
where certainly he was at home. 

Dr. Bevan was born in Baltimore, 
Md., in 1866. He was graduated from 
Johns-Hopkins with a B. A., from Co- 
lumbia University with an M. A., from 
General Theological Seminary with an 
S. T. B. He was ordained deacon in 
1889 by Bishop Potter, priested in 1891 
by Bishop Doane, fellow of Columbia 
University in 1889. He was rector of 
Trinity Church, Concord, Mass., from 
1894 to 96. He was Professor of His- 
tory, University of the South, 1911 to 
1914; associate editor of the New York 
Churchman, 1898-1917; professor of 
Ecclesiastical History, Kenyon College, 
Gambier, Ohio, 1918. Also author of 
historical and theological books, 

Funeral services were held in All 
Saints’ Chapel of the University of the 
South, by the Rev. Moultrie Guerry, 
chaplain, assisted by ‘the Very Rev. 
Charles Luke Wells, D. D., Dean of the 
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Seminary, the Rev, Fr. James Marvin 
Luke, and the Rev. Haskell-M. DuBose. 
The Rt. Rev. James M. Maxon pro- 
nounced the benediction. 

Thos. R, Thrasher. 
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BETHLEHEM 
Rt. Rev. F. W. Sterrett, D. D., Bishop 
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Lent. 

This has been a very good season 
for the Church in Bethlehem. From 
every part of the diocese come reports 
of large congregations and large com- 
munions, especially at the early service. 

Two successful missions were held. 
One by Father Dunphy at St. James’ 
Church, Jermyn, the Rev. Arthur K. 
Fenton, rector, and the other by the 
Rey. Walter Bentley at the Church of 
the Mediator, Allentown, the Rev. R. N. 
Merriman, rector. 

The Rey. Glen B. Walter of the 
Church of the Redeemer, Sayre, had 
a number of Lenten Suppers after which 
illustrated lectures were given on dif- 


ferent mission fields. The meetings 
grew until they filled the large parish 
hall. = 
* * * 
Suminer School.- 


The programs of the Bethlehem Sum- 
mer School have just been sent to the 
clergy. This year the conference will 
be held at Hawthorne Inn, Mt. Pocono, 
from June 23, on through the week. 

Hawthorne Inn is a beautiful spot 
in the Poconos and affords every com- 
fort. There is the large Inn and ten 
cottages, where 150 young folks can 
be nicely accommodated. Connected 
with the Inn are recreational facilities 
of all kinds for the delight of the pu- 
pils in the free afternoons. The faculty 
is as follows: 


Rey. F. O. Musser, of Trinity Church, 
Easton, is Chaplain and will give a 
course on ‘‘Worship and Its Signifi- 
cance” 

Mrs. John Loman, of the Department 
of Religious Education in the Diocese 
ot Pennsylvania, will give two courses. 
One on “Creative Teaching’’ and 
“Teaching Techniques”; 

The Rey. Glen B. Walter, of the 


Church of the Redeemer, Sayre, will 
teach a course on Some of‘the Church’s 
Missions; 

Mrs. T. B. Smythe, of Reading, presi- 
dent of the Diocesan Girls” Friendly So- 


ciety, will continue her eourse of last 
year on ‘The Girl and Her Church 
Life’’; 

Mrs. C. Stanley Rogers, in charge of 


Religious Education and young people’s 
work at St. Mary’s, Ardmore, will give 
two courses. One on “Young People’s 
Fellowships,’ and the ‘Discussion 
Method in the Y. P. F.’’; 

The Rev. Thomas B. Smythe, of St. 
Mary’s Church, Reading, will also have 
two courses. One on Chureh History 
and the other on ‘‘Chureh School Les- ° 
son Methods”; 

Miss Letty M. Parry, ofthe Scranton 
Public Schools, will teach two courses. 
One, ‘Fundamentals of the Religious 
Drama,” and “‘Pageantry Preparation”; _ 

The Rey. Fred Trumbore, of St. Cle- 
ment’s Church, Wilkes-Barre, will again 
give a course on Church Music. 

One of the fine features of the evening 
will be the moving picture, ‘‘The New 
World,’’ which was presented for the 
first time at the General Convention at 
Atlantic City. 

Registrations should be sent to Mrs. 
Donald W. Denniston, Palmerton, Pa. 
The fee for registration, board and lodg- 
ing is only $13.50. 

The Rey. A. E. Eastburn, of St. Bar- 
nabas’ Church, Philadelphia, will be’ the 
counselor for the boys and Mrs. Smythe, 
of Reading, for the girls. 

Last year there were 116 registrations 


lo 


from the Dioceses of Bethlehem, Har- 
risburg and Philadelphia. 

For programs and further informa- 
tion address the Rev. George McKin- 
ley, Palmerton, Pa., chairman of the 
Summer School Committee. 

Hak SEX AZ 


Pro-Cathedral Services. 

The speaker at the April meeting of 
the Church Service League of the Pro- 
Cathedral Church of the Nativity, Beth- 
lehem, Pa., was the Rev. C. Rankin 
Barnes, Executive Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Christian Social Service, Na- 
tional Council, who addressed a large 
gathering of church members and so- 
cial workers of the community on ‘‘The 
Church and Social Security.’ 

one tae 

Wednesday Evening Lenten Services 
at the Pro-Cathedral Church of the Na- 
tivity, Bethlehem, Pa., have had the 
largest attendance in their history. 
Preachers have included the Rt. Rev. 
J. I. B. Larned, Suffragan Bishop of 
Long Island; the Rev. C. Leslie Glenn, 
Christ Church, Cambridge, Mass.; the 
Very Rev. Frank W. Sterrett, D. D., 
Bishop of Bethlehem, and the Rey. Geo. 
A. Trowbridge, All Angels Church, New 
York. The preacher in Holy Week was 
be the Rey. Royden K. Yerkes, D. D., 
Philadelphia Divinity School. 

* * %* 


The preacher at the Three Hours’ De- 
votion on Good Friday at the Pro-Ca- 
_ thedral Church of the Nativity, Bethle- 
hem, Pa., was the Very Rev. Wallace E. 
Rollins, D. D.,’ Dean of the Episcopal 
Theological Seminary, Alexandria, Va. 
This service always draws large crowds 
from the community as a whole as well 
as from members of the Cathedral Par- 
ish. 

A. L. Trumbore. 
-_—————_0o——_ 
GEORGIA. 
Rt. Rev. F. F. Reese, D. D., Bishop 
- 2 

Bishop Barnwell of Idaho the Bish- 
op-coadjutor-elect of Georgia, confirmed 
his first class im the Diocese of Georgia 
at St. Michael’s and All Angels’ Church, 
Savannah, on Sunday, April 7, at the 
mid-day service. The class of sixteen 
was presented by the rector, the Rev. 
Joseph Burton. 

In the afternoon he confirmed a class 
of six at St. Stephen’s Church, the Rev. 
Gustave H. Causton, rector, and at eight 
o’clock a class of fourteen at St. Au- 
gustine’s Church, the Rev. J. Henry 
Brown, D. D., vicar. 


j Camp Reese. 

With only a little more than six 
weeks before Camp Reese on St. Si- 
mon’s Island, will reopen for the sum- 
mer diocesan camps and conferences, 
the Department of Religious Education 
is. sending out literature giving the 
schedule of the camps to be held and 
the names of those directors of the 
camps who have accepted their appoint- 
ment. The Camp grows in popularity 
each year, with both old and young, 
and last year something around two 
hundred and eighty attended the sum- 
mer conferences and camps. More are 
expected this year and, while those in 
the Diocese of Georgia are always given 
first consideration, individuals from 
other dioceses, in so far as they may 
be accommodated, are accepted on the 
same terms. Any desiring information 
are asked to communicate with Mrs. 
J. W. Griffeth, Executive Secretary of 
the Department of Religious Education, 
Diocese of Georgia. The Adult Divi- 
sion (23 years up) will open the camp 
on June 8 and leave on June 22. The 
rates are: : 

RGEFIStration « ...c0s09 2.00 
BOO a te cog paene 20.00 
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-- - $22.50 


Total .. 
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Directors: The Rev. Dr. David Cady 
Wright, rector, Christ Church, Savan- 
nah; the Rev. John A. Wright, rector, 
St. Pauls Church, Augusta. 

The Young Peoples Division and Col- 
lege Conference (16-22 years), June 22- 
July 6. 


Resistvationy. ove ee $ 2.50 

BOaT ion Seek watlots tecenaee 14.00 

Motal 27a oe ee OeoU 
Director: The Rev. C. C. J. Carpen- 


ter, rector, St. Johns Church, Savannah. 

Junior Girls’ Division (13-15 years), 
July 9-July 20. 

Rates same as above. 

No Director named. 

Junior Boys’ Division (13-15 years), 
July 20-31. 

Rates same as for Young People’s Di- 
vision. 

Director: The Rev, Robb White, Jr., 
rector, St. Thomas’ Church, Thomas- 
ville. 

A new division, known as the ‘‘Board- 
ing Period’ has been added this year. 

Adults and children will be accommo- 
dated August 2-19. 

Rates: Adults, $15 per week; 
dren, under 12, $10 per week. 

Director not yet named. 

Julia St. Clair Moore. 
Oo- 
NEBRASKA. 
Rt. Rev. E. V. Shayler, D. D., Bishop. 
0 
Weather Vagaries. 

On a March Friday the interior of 
St. Alban’s, Fullerton, was decorated 
thickly with the product of a severe 
dust storm, a little later on in the day 
the sixth window to be replaced since 
last fall was blown out by the force of 
the cyclonic wind, the following day a 
heavy snowstorm blanketed the church, 
and on Sunday a mild day brought the 
pattering of water as an accompaniment 
to the music of the service. The fif- 
teen communicants remain undaunted 
and carry sons: : 

a * ok 
Mileage. 

The Rev. Robert Mason of the As- 
sociated Missions at York, Nebr., re- 
ports 1,155 miles of travel by bus and 
train during March. 

* * * 


chil- 


Bishop Shayler Offered Invocation. 

At the annual conference of the D. 
A. R. of the State of Nebraska, the Rt. 
Rev. Bishop EH. V. Shayler offered the 
invocation at the unveiling of a bronze 
tablet in the Union Pacific Station in 
Omaha, to commemorate the resump- 
tion of-the Union after the War He- 
tween the States. A large crowd gath- 
ered to witness the ceremony, and 
Mayor Towl of Omaha, and State Re- 
gent Mrs. H. J. Cary were among sev- 
eral who took part. 


Former Student at Brownell Hall. 

The new Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, Miss Josephine Roche, re- 
newed friendships with many of her for- 
mer associates in Omaha recently. She 
was a student at Brownell Hall, the 
Diocesan Church School, in Omaha, and 
recalled many happy friendships with 
Episcopal people in her life as an Oma- 
han in the 1900’s. 


United Services in Twin Cities. 

Dr. Fred Clayton has just returned 
from a very happy visit to the Twin 
Cities, where he conducted Lenten serv- 
ices for the churches there, which 
united in _ special gatherings. He 
preached in St. John the Evangelist, 
a Paul, and in Gethsemane, Minneapo- 
is. 

. ete * 10 bo 
Fifty Ministers Gather for Semi-Annual 
Retreat. 

The Rev. G. St. G. Tyner gave a very 
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effective address to about fifty minis- 
ters of all denominations at the semi- 
annual retreat at the First Presbyte- 
rian Church in Omaha last Monday. He 
paid warm tribute to the Rev. S. Shoe- 
maker of Calvary Church, New York 
City, for influence which led to the de- 
velopment of his own spiritual life. 
Wn. J. H. Petter. 


0 
HARRISBURG. 
Rt. Rev. Wyatt Brown, D. D., Bishop 


——_—— 0 ————- 
St. Andrews Church To Be Dedicated. 

St. Andrew’s Church, Harrisburg, the 
Rev. Earl M. Honaman, rector, has 
cleared off the mortgage on the church 
property. The church will be dedicated 
by Bishop Wyatt Brown on Ascension 
Day, May 30. The parish was organ- 
ized in 1906. A new organ, which has 
been entirely paid for, will be dedicated 
in the near future. 

Forward Movement Pamphlets Distribu- 
ted. 

Bishop Brown has sent copies of The 
Forward Movement pamphlets to all the 
parochial clergy of the diocese for the 
families of their congregations. He 
has also sent copies of the book, ‘“‘The 
Episcopal Church in Town and Coun- 
try,’’ to all of the clergy of the diocese 
who are doing rural work. 

* * * 
Making Surgical Dressing for Local Hos- 
pitals and Mission Stations. 

Under the leadership of Mrs. Wyatt 
Brown, a group has been formed at St. 
Stephens Cathedral, Harrisburg, to 
make surgical dressings for local hos- 
pitals and hospitals in our mission sta- 
tions, such as the Hudson Stuck Memo- 
rial Hospital, Fort Yukon, Alaska. Mrs. 
Stanley Parks, of Trinity Church, Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., addressed a meeting held 
at Bishopscourt, telling of the similar 
work being done at Trinity Church, 
and later came to Harrisburg to instruct 
the women in the making of the dress- 
ings. 

* * * 
Intensive Visitation Conducted. 

The local Federation of Churches of 
Lewisburg adopted The Forward Move- 
ment of the Episcopal Church at a re- 
cent meeting, and an intensive visita- 
tion was conducted by all the ministers. 
The Rev. Morris W. Derr, student chap- 
lain at Bucknell University, who was 
made a member of the Federation re- 
cently, explained the movement and its 
purpose to the group. The Hpiscopal 
students at Bucknell have also taken 
hold of the idea and.a campaign is be- 
ing planned by the student vestry. 


C. W. French. 


OS 
SPRINGFIELD. 

Rt. Rev. John C. White, D. D. Bishop. 
eS ( 
Activities of the Church’s Missions. 

The Rev. Franklin H. Spencer, has 
recently assumed charge of the Church’s 
Missions at Salem, Centralia, Mt. Ver- 
non and Carlyle, in addition to the al- 
ready large number of stations in his 
care. 

One of the most attractive buildings 
in the southern end of the diocese is 
the one at Salem and there is a thor- 
oughly alive group of people attached 
to the church in this community. 

At Centralia, the people are work- 
ing under great handicaps. There is a 
very attractive church building in this 


city, but it has a heavy debt on it and 


a considerable sum owing for its fur- 
nishings and services have been very 
infrequent for the past year. 

Trinity Church, Mt. Vernon, is try- 
ing to come back, following a rest of 
all too long a time. 

The missions at McLeansboro, Olne 
Albion, Carmi, Mt. Carmel and Harris- 
burg (the latter in the coal fields), are 
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holding their own and it is hoped that * 
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before long will be exceedingly active 
in good works. 

A field meeting of the women of the 
Albion, Olney and Mt. Carmel field was 
held April 11 with Mrs. J. G. Weart, 
President of the Diocesan Branch of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary in attendance, 
together with other officers of the wom- 
en’s work in the diocese, 

The men of the southern end of the 
diocese are working on plans for a din- 
ner meeting to be held at Salem on 
May 9. 

In several of the Missions, Mr. Spen- 
cer is gathering together different peo- 
ple for Confirmation classes to be pre- 
sented to the Bishop in June. 

This section of the diocese is one of 
the largest mission fields in the church 
and to adequately take care of it, in- 
volves the traveling of some two thou- 
sand miles a month. 

Lenten Mite Boxes; The Children’s 
Number of The Spirit of Missions; 
Birthday Thank Offering Literature; 
The U. T. O. Boxes; copies of the sev- 
eral Church Papers; The Forward 
Movement literature; Duplex Envelopes 
—all are used or distributed through- 
out the field. 


————_o——___—_- 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Rt, Rev. Francis M. Taitt, S. T. D., Bishop. 
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“And Whosoever Shall Compel Thee to 
Go a Mile, Go With Him Twain.”’ 
Striking evidence of the responsive- 

ness of laymen to a frank and convinc- 

ing presentation of the financial needs 
of their parish was demonstrated re- 
cently at the Church of St. John the 

Evangelist, Lansdowne, otf which the 

Rev. Dr. Charles E. Tuke is the rector. 

Following the Sunday morning service 

all laymen attending were asked to re- 

main for a meeting in the parish house. 
Fifty-four laymen attended this meet- 
ing. Dr. Tuke’s sermon text at the 

morning service was St. Matthew 5:41 

—‘‘and whosoever shall compel thee 

to go a smile, go with his twain.’’ With 

this sermon still in their minds the lay- 
men at the parish house meeting were 
shown that during the past four years 
-the parish had accumulated a deficit 
of $5,500. Members of the vestry ex- 
plained in detail how this deficit was 
incurred and, with a further statement 
that parish budget for 1935 had been 
balanced, submitted the whole situation 
to the assembled group for its consid- 
eration. 

Then the unusual happened. There 
was action before discussion. Within 
less than two minutes $2,400 was 
piedged towards wiping out the accum- 
ulated deficit. Then came the discus- 
sion. It all centered on the best and 
“quickest way to liquidate the entire 
sum. The entire fify-four volunteered 
-to go out immediately and to begin 
‘enlisting the aid of all the other lay- 
men in an effort to obtain pledges 


within the next two weeks, sufficient to © 


wipe out the entire deficit, the pledges 
to be paid in monthly installments dur- 
‘ing the remainder of the year. 

Someone remarked that Dr. Tuke’s 
sermon of the morning suggested the 
“possibility of-a rallying name for the 
movement. Almost spontaneously ‘‘Sec- 

“ond Milers’’ was adopted, and the en- 

tire fifty-four following the adjourn- 
ment of the meeting divided them- 
selves into smaller groups of two and 
'gtarted on their visitation to other lay- 
men. 

Evidence is not lacking that the ‘‘Sec- 
ond Millers’ may become a permanent 
laymen’s organization in this parish. 
Since its spontaneous organization, less 
than ten days, ago, approximately, $3,- 
600 has been pledged towards liquida- 
tion of the parish deficit; more than 
a score of additional laymen have been 
enrolled as “Second Milers” and the 
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group has extended its aim and pur- 
poses by definitely pledging the support 
of its members to the acceptance of 
any service the rector may request of 
them, individually or collectively, in the 
work of the parish, including . parish 
visitations, contacting mew families, 
teaching in the Church School, or tak- 
ing part in any community service in 
which the rector or the parish may par- 
ticipate. 

S. H. Warnock. 

o—-—_———__ 
MICHIGAN. 

Rt. Rev. Herman Page, D. D., Bishop. 
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Bishop Ablewhite to Assist Bishop Page. 
The Rt. Rev. Hayward S. Ablewhite, 
D. D., Bishop of Marquette, ac- 
cepted Bishop Page’s invitation to spend 
two and a half weeks during March 
and April, and approximately a simi- 
lar period in May, in the Diocese of 
Michigan, during which time he will 
conduct about thirty Confirmation serv- 
ices. Bishop Page finds that visiting 
120 parishes and missions during the 
course of a year, in addition to his ad- 
ministrative duties, makes great de- 
mands upon his strength, and while he 
regrets giving up the visiting of any 
churches in the diocese, he is grateful 
to Bishop Ablewhite for his kindness 
in making it possible to relieve him. 


Dean O’Ferrall Visits Grace Church, 
Utica, 

The preacher at the mid-week sery- 
ice on Thursday evening, March 28, in 
Grace Church, Utica, New York, was 
be the Very Rev. Kirk B. O’Ferrall, 
D. D., Dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
Detroit. Dean O’Ferrall feels more than 
a usual interest in visiting Grace Church, 
since it was the church his mother at- 
tended. 


Questions Folks Are Asking. 

A series of Lenten sermons on the 
general subject, ‘“‘Questions Folks Are 
Asking,’ by the Very Rev. Kirk B. 
O’Ferrall, D. D., Dean of St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral, Detroit, include the _ follow- 
ing: “Is the Religion of Jesus Out- 
grown?’ “Whither Are We Drifting?” 
“How Shall We Be Religious?” ‘‘Are 
There any Fixed Moral and Spiritual 
Standards?’”’ “Of What Eternal Signifi- 
cance is the Cross?’”’ and, on Haster Day, 
“Why Believe in Immortality?” 

* * * 
New Director of Boy’s Work. 

Mr. Allan L. Ramsay, of Jackson, 
Michigan, has been appointed as Direc- 
tor of Boys’ Work of the Diocese of 
Michigan, succeeding the Rev. I. C. 
Johnson, rector of St. John’s Church, 
Detroit, who resigned at the first of 
the year. Mr. Ramsay is the son of 
the Rev. Charles L. Ramsey, rector of 
He will graduate 
from Michigan State College in June, 
but has already undertaken his duties. 

Mr. Ramsay has been associated, 


‘through camp and Brotherhood of St. 


Andrew work, with the Boys’ Work De- 
partment of the Diocese, for a number 
of years, and last summer acted as as- 
sistant resident Director of Camp Chick- 
agami, for older boys. During the ten 
years that Mr. Johnson acted as Di- 
rector of Boys’ Work, his main objec- 
tive was to train boys for leadership 
responsibility. The appointment of Mr. 
Ramsay as Director of Boys’ Work is 
an excellent demonstration of the value 
of such a policy and program. 

The operation of the two diocesan 
camps for boys—Camp Frisbie, near 
Waterford, and Camp Chickagami, north 
of Alpena—as well as the work of the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew in the Dio- 
cese and a general supervision of boys’ 
work in many of the parishes and mis- 
sions, will come under Mr. Ramsay’s 
direction. 
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Programs of Music by Adult Choristers. 

On Sunday evening, March 31, the 
Adult Choristers of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, Detroit, under the direction of 
Francis A. Mackay, organist and mas- 
ter of the cnoristers, presented a pro- 
gram of Wagnerian music, including 
the prayer and finale from Act I ‘of 
“Lohengrin,” “O Sing to God’ from 
“Tannhauser,’’ the ‘Evening Hymn.’ 
They sang the Bach “Passion According 
to St. Matthew,” with orchestra accom- 
paniment as well as organ, on April 7, 
and Dubois’ “Seven Last Words” on 
April 14. 


’ 


The Rt. Rev. Herman Page, D. D., 
Bishop of Michigan, was the speaker at 
a parish dinner in Grace Church, Mt. 
Clemens, on the evening of Tuesday, 
April 2, marking the tenth anniversary 
of the erection of the parish house, 


Detroit People Anxious to Hear Bishop 
Stewart. 

When the Rt. Rev. George Craig Stew- 
art, D. D., Bishop of Chicago, visited 
Detroit to speak for a week at the Len- 
ten noon-day services of the Detroit 
Council of Churches, the Church people 
of Michigan determined to make other 
opportunities for him to address them. 
As a consequence, he found himself ad-~ 
dressing the March meeting of the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary in St. John’s Church, De- 
troit, on April 1 (the date having been 
changed to coincide with his visit) in 
the afternoon. and the Round Table 
Fellowship sponsored by the Diocesan 
Department of Religious Education that 
evening. 


A Woman Addresses Congregation from 
Pulpit. 

At the invitation of the rector of 
the parish, the Rey. I. C. Johnson, Miss 
Elizabeth S. Thomas, Diocesan Director 
of Religious Education, addressed the 
congregation of St. John’s Church from 
the pulpit at the service on Sunday eve- 
ning, March 31. Probably the last time 
a woman has addressed the congrega- 
tion from the pulpit of an Episcopal 
Church in Detroit occurred during the 
lifetime of the late Bishop Charles D. 
Wiliams, when Miss Maude Royden 
spoke in St, Paul’s Cathedral. 

—0——__———_- 
MISSIONARY DISTRICT OF WYOMING 
Rt. Rev. Elmer N. Schmuck, D. D., Bishop 

= OH 
Bishop Perry Visits Wyoming. 

The Rt. Rev. James DeWolf Perry 
and Mrs. Perry visited in Laramie, Wy- 
oming, March 26, with Bishop Schmuck. 
This was Bishop Perry’s first visit: to 
Wyoming. During the day he visited 
and inspected the Cathedral Home for 
Children; the Cathedral Schools and 
was much impressed with the extensive- 
ness and strength of the Church in the 
See City of Laramie. In the evening 
he preached to a large congregation of 
church and town people and university 
students. 


——_9 —_—__—_— 
CONNECTICUT. 
Rt. Rev. F. G. Budlong, D.-D.,:S T. D., 
—_—$——$—s _ —_$__$____—. ‘ . 


Commemoration Service. 

In commemoration of the first step 
taken toward the nation-wide organi- 
zation of the Church with the full Apos- 
tolic heritage of our race, and the elec- 
tion of Bishop Seabury, the Holy Com- 
munion was celebrated in the room 
where the meeting assembled at the 
Woodbury Glebe House, on the Feast 
of the Annunciation. The Rey. Richard 
Baxter was assisted by the rector. of 
the parish. There was remembrance 
made of the funeral that day of the 
Rev. Leon Alverden Mansur, whose 
work at Middle Haddam had been given 

(Continued on page 22.) 
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FAMILY DEPARTMENT 


APRIL. 

7. Fifth (Passion) Sunday in Lent. 
14. Sunday (Palm) before Easter. 
15. Monday before Easter. 

16. Tuesday before Easter. 
17. Wednesday before Baster. 
18. Maundy Thursday. 

19. Good Friday. 

Easter Even. 

Easter Day. 

22. Monday in Easter Week. 
Tuesday in Easter Week. 
First Sunday after Easter. 
29. St. Mark. (Monday.) 

. * * * 

COLLECTS FOR EASTER DAY. 
“Almighty God, Who through Thine only 
begotten Son, Jesus Christ, hast overcome 
death, and opened unto us the gate of 
everlasting life; we humbly beseech Thee 
that, as by Thy special grace preventing 
us, Thou .dost put into our minds good 
desires, so by Thy continual help we may 
bring the same to good effect, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord, Who liveth and 
reigneth with Thee and the Holy Ghost 
ever one God)’ world without end. Amen. 

* * * 

oO God, Who for our redemption didst 
give Thine only begotten Son to the death 
of the Cross, and by His glorious resur- 
rection hast delivered us from the power 
of our enemy; Grant us so to die daily 
from sin that we may evermore live with 


Him in the joy ot His Resurrection, 
through thé same Christ our Lord, Amen, 
*” + * 

For the Southern Churchman. 
EASTER DAWN, 

Blossom Bennett. 

Soft’ breezes’ stirred the new-born leaves 

on trees 
And’ flowering shrubs, and filled the 
‘Morning air 
With fragrance borne from lilies of the 
field; - 
While earth and sky alike became more 
fair 
As dawn revealed their beauties overcast 
With gol@ and rosy glow. Against the 
gray 
Fast disappearing, countless birds sany 
torth 


Their joy to greet the Resurrection Day. 


OUnmindful of the loveliness of dawn 
Or of the matchless joy that soon should 
know, 
The women, 
The tomb, spoke 
Their slow 
Steps told of heavy 
dead: 
Amazed, they 
away; 
And trembling, 
not. * 
The Lord is risen indeed—see 
lay.” 


bearing precious spices to 


softly of their grief, 
hearts, for 


hope Was 


saw the stone was rolled 


heard the angel say, ‘Fear 


where He 


Thou Christ, 
death, 
back 
doubt, 
The heaviness of dull uncertainty 
That mars our lives and keeps the 
iour out. 
“Speak to our hearts as 
speak Mary’s 
Name; that we, though slow to see, may 
fling 
Aside our unbelief, and falling at 
Thy feet, confess our 
King. 


triumphant over sin and 


Roll for us the cruel stone of 


Sav- 


once Thou didst 


risen Lord and 


* * . 


‘Power Must Be Used for the Kingdom. 
‘| The Church must declare that the 
power of the Risen Christ is given to 
men to be used for Kingdom effort and 
not for selfish use, that the way of the 
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Cross is the way of denial and the 
way of life. Was not the failure to 
recognize this fact the thing that was 
behind much of what was wrong with 
our religion when we were all plunging 
blindly on to the day of ruin? We 
thought Christ was our personal pos- 
session, that the Cross was a jewel 
we might hang about our necks, not a 
burden we must bear after Him. In 
Eugene O’Neill’s play it is when his 
hero comes to face the meaning of the 
Cross that his selfish soul dies within 
him. The Church must do that for 
itself. It must make the world do it. 
Something must die on the Cross be- 
fore the man or the institution can be 
saved. Bunyan put that truth in an- 
other way in “Grace Abounding”’: ‘‘For- 
asmuch as the passage was wonderful 
narrow, even so narrow that I could 
not but with difficulty enter in thereat, 
it showed me that none could enter into 
life but those that were in downright 
earnest and unless they left this wicked 
world behind them, for here was only 
room for body and soul, but not for 
body and soul and sin.’’ And sin to 
Bunyan was self and all that the love of 
self entails. The Kingdom of God has 
no room for selfish men until they leave 
their selves behind. When John Loving 
came to the Cross at last, after a life 
in which self had been supreme, self 
died. There is many a Christian who 
needs a like experience. 

There are strange prophets today. 
Shall we enlarge their company?—Dr. 
W. L. Brooks, in Presbyterian Banner, 

* ok * 


Knowing Him. 

“That I may know Him, and the 
power of His resurrection.’’—Phil, 3: 
10. 

We are to remember that the resur- 
rection is not merely a historical fact 
and transcendent miracle and mystery 
of the Apostolic age. Certainly it is all 


that. But it is more. It is a moral 
event, a principle of spiritual energy, 
as well as a fact of human history, 


While to those theretore who see Christ 
only from the outer court of knowledge, 
and whose faith ends in the bare belief 
that ‘‘He died and rose again accord- 
ing to the Scriptures,’’ the ‘mystery may 
remain. ‘To. those who press into the 
inner sanctuary of fellowship, praying 
that they: may “know Him, and the 
power of His resurrection,’’ it will be 
more and more laid open to them as 

they advance.—A,. J. Gordon. 

ae * * 

The Church Is of God. 

There is one great truth, among oth- 


ers, that we must never let go: The 
Church is of God. It is the Body of 
Christ, not merely an organization, but 


a living organism. It is here at the 
will and word of God. It has its imper- 
fections, to be sure, because it is made 
up of so many imperfect beings. But, 
it is God’s Church, and we are mem- 
bers of it. We must be loyal to it. If 
the Church is of God, and it is, disloy- 
alty to the Church means disloyalty to 
God. It means disloyalty to the Son of 
70d who gave Himself for it. Disloy- 
alty is manifested by inattention, inac- 
tivity, indifference, infidelity. Let us 
show our loyalty by attending upon its 
ordinances, paying to its great program, 
believing in it as a divine institution, 
and praying daily God’s blessing upon 
it. Some people can’t attend church 
regularly because of illness or other 
physical reason; some can’t pay- liber- 
ally” because? ofo financial’ straits; “But 
everybody can pray for the Church and 
help its work. Whatever may be its 
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shortcomings, we’d rather be found with 
those who love it and who are loyal to 
it when Jesus comes back to earth, than 
to be found with those who abuse it or 
ignore it.—Exchange. 
* * a 
The Resources of the Soul. 

“No man can doubt that if what we 
call the Christian spirit prevailed the 
world would be changed. But its power 
to prevail would be immensely increased 
if we steadfastly believed that the Chris- 
tian spirit is not a mere aspiration, but 
the spirit of a real living and reigning 
Christ. If Christendom really held and 
acted upon the conviction that in this 
Christ, in His spirit, in His rule, the 
will of God the Supreme Reality is re- 
vealed, the world would be transtormed. 
This is the truth of another old, deep, 
familiar word—‘Seek ye first the King- 
dom of God and His Righteousness, and 
all these things’—the things men need 
—‘will be added unto you.’ In view 
of these great issues on which the true 
welfare of our own lives, of our coun- 
try, of the world depend, I plead that 
in the coming year and always we 
should set ourselves towards a recoy- 
ery of soul, 

“You are concerned about prospects 
of recovery——of health, it may be, or of 
business, or of work. These are recoy- 
eries which are not wholly within your 
own control. But there is another re- 
covery which is—-a recovery of soul. 
Nothing moves me more than to note 
the way in which so many who are suf- 
fering trom lack of work refuse to be- 
come embittered or depressed and keep 
their courage high. They are giving 
proof that the soul has resources which 
can overcome untoward circumstance, 
These resources will gain their full 
strength and power if the soul finds its 
way to the true centre of its own world 
—God Himself dwelling among us and 
within us in Christ Jesus. You remem- 
ber what He has said of everyone who 
gives to Him the lordship of his soul— 
‘IT will liken him unto a wise man which 
built his house upon a rock: and the 
rain descended and the floods came, and 
the winds blew, and beat upon that 
house; and it fell not; for it was 
founded upon a rock.’ Build the life 
of the soul on the rock of this unchang- 
ing Reality—-God’s presence, God’s care, 
God’s love.’’—Archbishop Lang of Can- 
terbury. 

* * * 


The Great Adventure. 


Only those are fit to live who do not 
fear to die; and none are fit to die who 
have shrunk from the joy of life and the 
duty of life. Both life and death are 
parts of the same Great Adventure. 
Never yet was worthy adventure 
worthily carried through by the man 
who put his personal safety first. Never 
yet was a country worth living in un- 
less its sons and daughters were of that 
stern stuff which bade them die for it 
at need; and never yet was a country 
worth dying for unless its sons and 
daughters thought of life, not as some- 
thing concerned only with the. selfish 
evanescence of the individual, but as a 
link in the great chain of creation and 
causation, so that each person is seen in 
his true relations as an essential part 
of the whole, whose life must be made 
to serve the larger and continuing life 
of the whole. 

With all my heart I believe in theisok 
of living; but those who achieve it do 
not seek it as an end in itself, but as a 
seized and prized incident of hard work 
well done and of risk and danger never 
wantonly courted, but never shirked 
yGEs duty commands that they be facet ¢ 

an those who have earned joy, ibu 

arded only with sorrow, must earn 
ine stern comfort dear to great~souls, 
the comfort that springs | from the 


$ 


_ 


at 
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knowledge taught in times of iron that 
the law of worthy living is not fulfilled 
by pleasure, but by service, and by sacri- 
fice when only thereby can service be 
rendered. 

In America today all our people are 
summoned to service and_ sacrifice. 
Pride is the portion only of those who 
know bitter sorrow or tthe foreboding 
of bitter sorrow. But all of us who 
give service, and stand ready for sacri- 
fice are the torch-bearers. We run with 
the torches until we fall, content if we 
can pass them to the hands of the other 
runners.—Theodore ‘Roosevelt, in ‘‘The 
Great Adventure’, 

* * * 
“Tt Cannot Lie For Any Man.” 

A few years since, Baron Morimura, 
president of one of the great banks of 
Japan and a commercial leader of that 
country, landed in America, and with 
his suite took an apartment in one of 
the large hotels in San Francisco. 
Pressed with business cares and desir- 
ing to avoid intrusion, he commanded 
that if visitors wished to see him they 
should be told he was out. Before long 
a caller unexpectedly appeared in his 
presence. The baron was very angry. 
Upon investigation he ascertained that 
a chambermaid had disobeyed orders 
and had acknowledged that he was in. 
He called for the disobedient servant 
and severely reprimanded her. She 
flung at him the reply, ‘“‘I cannot lie for 
any man!”’ 

After his anger had subsided, Baron 
Morimura began to think. He became 
impressed with the belief that the 
strength of character indicated by the 
chambermaid must have been based on 
Christianity. He said, ‘““Nobody but a 
Christian would stand for not lying’’. 
-~He commenced to study the Bible and 
became a secret believer. Finally, he 
made public confession of his faith, and 
has been a steady advocate of his Lord 
from that day to this. It has since been 
his great joy to preach Jesus all over 
Japan, while his large influence and 
gifts have, in numerous ways, been dedi- 
cated to the cause of righteousness. 
So much for the possession of genuine 
conviction and living up to it!—~Wit- 
ness. 


Crooked Spines 
Made Straight 


GREATLY BENEFITED 
OR ENTIRELY CURED 


An Elderly Lady, all bent 
over, was 8traightened won- 
derfully. A Grateful Father 
writes his daughter had a 
bad curvature, yet was 
completely straightened. A 
Man helpless, unable to 
stand or walk, was riding 
horseback and playing 
tennis within a year, 
little child, paralyzed, was 
playing about the house in 
3 weeks. A Doctor, con- 
fined to a wheel chair for 8 
months time. Thousands of sufferers have found 
relief, benefit or cure through the PHILO BURT 
METHOD. Over fifty-nine thousand cases in the 


past 30 years. 
30 DAY’S TRIAL 

We will prove its value in your own case. The 
Philo Burt Appliance is light in weight and com- 
fortable to wear entirely different from, the old, 
torturing, plaster-casts, leather and celluloid jackets 
or steel braces. Every af- 
flicted person with a 
weakened, injured, diseased 
or deformed spine owes it 
to himself to investigate. 
Doctors recommend it, and 
the price within reach of all. 


Send for Information 
If you will describe your 
case it will aid us in giving 
‘you definite information at 
once, 
PHILO BURT COMPANY 


297-10 Odd Fellows Temple 


- a . Jamestown, New York 
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THE LAMB IS THE LIGHT. 


In Memory of My Christian Mother. 


By Cassie Moncure Lyne. 


Flowers return with the message of 
Spring, : 

Blue-birds and robins are now on the 
wing; 

Daffodils, gay yellow, nod in gentle 
breeze; 

Powdered with bloom are the old 
orchard trees; 

Willows, lush green . . and dogwood 
so white, 

Like a fairy-wand’s touch to earth bring 
delight; 

But where are our DEAD .. . in 


graves tucked away; 
Why can’t they return when 
holds sway? 


Nature 


Are they forgot by a dear loving God, 

Left only to mold beneath somber sod; 

While violets purple sprinkle the dell; 

Where are our DEAD; can any- 
one tell? 


What comfort 
bloom, 
lf fragrance of Memory is all at the 
Tomb; 
Then answer made echo 
Bush flaming red; 
the Great I AM” 
that is enough said! 


is chalice of magnolia 


out of 


liam 


Look at the blossoms that no one can 
count; 

That is the Sermon 
MOUNT: 

If God can so ecloathe the lily of the 
field, 

Who ean picture what Paradise has to 
reveal? 


there on the 


Then, Doubt, like the stone rolls away, 

while tears 

to Rainbows of Promise 

since Death has no fears; 

Life is. transition like birds 
leave the nest, 

So the Spirit Immortal, in 

does not rest. 


Turn 
All 


the grave, 


But with re-birth in glory beyond 
mortal sight . ; 

Wings upward . . and onward 
to Eternal Light; 

For Spirit of God . . that took shape 
of the Dove, 

Guides souls of the departed 
where all is LOVE. 


% * % 
Victorious Life of Love. 


Grace French Smith. 


The life upon not crowning 
fame, 
The Christ forsaken even by a friend, 
Superb in death—few seem to compre- 
hend 
gift of 
frame! 
To teach unselfish love has been His 
aim; 

In leading man to God, He would tran- 
seend. 

All greed and hate—His life the divi- 
dend— 

The power of love became a vital flame. 


a cross, 


His love upon that wooden 


Not gold amassed on aching backs of 
men, 

Nor power enslaving men at any price; 

Not carven marble held in velvet moss, 

Nor snatching fame from life by sword 
or pen. 

The life of victory glows in sacrifice, .,. 

When love and seryice; flood the daily 

~ ross. 


A Costly Experiment. 

Said a minister to his young people: 
“T want you to spend fifteen minutes 
every day praying for missions; but f 
warn you, it will be a very costly ex- 
periment’’. “Costly?’’ they asked in 
surprise. ‘Yes, costly,’ he answered. 
“When Carey began to pray for the con- 
version of the world, it cost. him him- 
self, and it cost those who prayed 'with 
him very much. Brainerd. prayed for 
the dark-skinned savages, and, after two 
years of blessed work, it cost him his 
life. Two students in Mr. Moody’s sum- 
mer school began to pray the Lord to 
send ‘forth more laborers in His har- 
vest, and lo! it is going to, cost our 
country five thousand young men and 
women who have, in answer to their 
prayer, pledged themselves to. the work. 
You will find that you cannot pray for 
this work and withhold your labor or 
your money, or your life itself.’’—Ex. 


An old Richmond landmark that} 
has kept the pace. In the heart of 
that portion of the city most inter- 
esting to the traveler. 


Write 
A. GERALD BUSH, Manager. 


CONFIRMATION 
PAPERS 


By 
CANON F. E. HOWITT 


Confirmation and Baptism. 
Baptism and the Christian Covenant. 
The Baptismal Covenant— Repentance. 


The Beptismal Covenant—Faith and the 
Faith. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. The Baptismal Covenant—The Faith. 
6. The Baptismal Covenant—Obedience. 
7. The Lord's Supper. 
8. The Means of Grace. 


A series of informing pamphlets compiled , 
by Canon F. E. Howitt. They have an in- 
estimable value in instructing thore who con- 
template membership in the Church, and for 
impreseiny the already confirmed with the 
sacredness and meaning of this holy ritual. 


Price, singly pamphlet, each......... 5 cents 
Complete set of eight.............. 25 cente 


Order from 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN 
COMPANY 


Richmond, Va, 


For the Southern Churchman. 
AN EASTER VISION. 
Miss Anne Reiley Nesom. 
The early sunshine smote my eyes 


And clear within I heard, “Arise, 
This is Easter Day; what do you see?’ 
A wonderful sight, a flowering tree 
Whose boughs but yesterday were bare; 
“Oh, Master of Life, in this vision rare, 
I see the Angel from Thy tomb, 
With a message of joy for a world of 

£zloom.” 

* * * 
Bobby and Betty Greet Easter. 
Verna Grisier McCully. 

When Bobby and Betty came in from 
play their mother handed each of them 
an envelope. 

“Where did they come from?” asked 
Bobby. 

“The postman left them here,”’ 
swered his mother. 

Quickly Bobby and Betty tore open 
the envelopes. Inside of each was a 
pretty Easter card. 

“From Doris,’ read Betty. ‘‘Why, 
we were over there just this afternoon 
and she didn’t say a word about send- 
ing us a card.” ' 

“She probably wanted to surprise us,” 
said Bobby. ‘“‘And I guess she certainly 
did. They are sweet, aren’t they? Let’s 
see yours again.”’ 

“Yes, they are sweet,’’ answered 
Betty. . “But we ought to send Doris 
some, too. And we haven’t a bit of 
money to buy any. What can we do?” 

““We made a valentine,’ said Bobby. 
“Why couldn’t we make some .Easter 
ecards? I'll go ask mother.’ Bobby 
skipped into the kitchen and came run- 
ning .back in less than two and a half 
winks. 

“Yes, mother 
Paster cards. 
few minutes. 
the things.’. 

*“‘What will we need?’ asked Betty. 

“Well, some white cardboard or: yel- 
low or lavender, ’cause those are HKaster 
colors. .I think maybe we have some, 
too. At least some heavy paper. And 
she says to get the wool yarn left from 
that slumber-robe she crocheted for 
grandmother. We want yellow and 
white. And some glue and a pencil and 
the scissors and crayons and that must 
be about all.” 

By the time their mother was ready 
to help them Bobby and Betty had all 
the materials at hand. First they cut 
the cardboard and heavy paper into sizes 
suitable for Easter cards. Four inches 
by five is a good size, but they can be 
either larger or smaller than this, such 
as three and a half inches by five or four 
by six. . And they can be used either 
ap and down or crosswise, according to 
the designed. 

“Now,’’ began mother, ‘‘you must 
plan some designs on plain white pa- 


an- 


says we can. make 
She’ll help us in just a 
She says we can hunt up 


per marked the size of the cards. You 
ean draw bunnies or chicks or little 
ducks. But make them fairly large, 


and don’t put too many on a card.”’ 

Betty drew a design of a duck swim- 
ming on some water. Bobby drew a 
plump little rabbit sitting up. 

“What next?’’ asked Bobby. 

“Next you carefully copy your de- 
signs on the cardboard.’ Bobby and 
Betty did this, sketching them first very 
lightly in pencil so that they could erase 
easily if they made a mistake. Even 
when the outlines were finished they 
did not mark them very heavily because 
the pencil lines were not supposed to 
show at all after the cards were fin- 
ished. 

Following their mother’s instructions, 
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Bobby cut some of the white wool yarn 
into tiny wee little bits, while Betty 
cut some of the yellow the same way. 

“Now,” said her mother, “spread 
some of the glue all over the shape of 
the little duck. But be very careful 
to put the glue inside the lines you have 
drawn, following them exactly. And 
don’t put any glue on: where the beak 
is to go. And no glue on the water.” 

Betty very carefully spread the glue 
on, using the end of a toothpick for 
places like the pointed tail, where a 
brush or a spreader would be too big. 
When this was done, her mother showed 
her how to sprinkle the tiny furry bits 
of cut yarn over the glue-covered sur- 
face. Betty dropped it on quite thick, 
then gently pressed it down, shaking 
the card so that pieces falling outside 
the gluey surface would fall off. She 
continued this until the duck was en- 
tirely covered with soft fuzzy yarn 
down. 


Following almost the same instruc- 
tions, Bobby began his rabbit. But be- 
fore he put on any glue he cut out two 
long white paper ears. He had to try 
them out to see if they were the right 
size. Then he tinted them pink at the 
tips. The one which was to belong to 
the far side of the rabbit’s head he 
fastened down by putting a speck of glue 
at the base of the ear and sticking this 
to the head. Then he spread glue over 
the rest of the rabbit except its ears and 
tail. On this surface he sprinkled bits 
of white yarn and pressed them down. 
After the rabbit was entirely covered 
he pasted on the second ear, putting it 
on top of the yarn, and attaching it just 
at the base. The other ear was now 
underneath the yarn, which made it 
look as though it were on the other 
side of the head. 

After this Bobby made a little pom- 
pom of white yarn, just as he would 
have made a tassel, winding it round 
and round a small piece of cardboard, 
tying it together at one side and cut- 
ting it at the other. This was for the 
tail. At first it was much too big, so 
he cut it off bit by bit until it was the 


proper size for so small a bunny. Last 
he pasted it in place. 
“Tt ought to have an eye,’ said 


Bobby. 

“A bead would be just the thing,’’ 
said his mother. So Betty scampered off 
and soon came back with the little box 
of beads. Bobby chose a pink one 
for hisrrabbit, because white bunnies 
always have pink eyes. He pasted this 
cautiously on the head among the snips 
of white yarn. 

“Tt ought to stand on something,’’ 
suggested Betty. 

Bobby agreed, so he drew a ground- 
line with green crayon and put a few 
pink and lavender flowers at one end. 
Above this in green he wrote, ‘‘Haster 
Greetings”. If Bobby and Betty had 
had no crayons they could have put in 
the ground and flowers with water-color 
paints, and printed the letters in ink. 

“But I haven’t finished my duckie,’’ 
said Betty. ‘‘What shall I do next, 
mother ?’’ . 

“Next you cut a little wing-shape 
from some yellow paper. If you can’t 
find any yellow you can use white, and 
color it with crayons or water-colors. 
Then cut two little long narrow shapes 
for the bill.”’ 

Betty did this. She pasted it on top 
of the yarn at the duck’s side. And 
the upper and lower bill she pasted 
where the mouth would be. Then she 
picked out alittle black bead for an 
eye. After that with blue and green 
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crayon she marked wavy lines to rep- 
resent water, and last, wrote in the 
greeting in dark blue, which said, ‘‘Best 
Easter Wishes.”’ 

“Aren’t they cute?’ exclaimed Betty. 
And certainly they were, for the little 
duck and the white bunny looked al- 
most real. 

“Let’s make some more,” said Bobby. 

“Let’s,’’ agreed Betty. ‘I’m going to 
make a bunny this time. Are you go- 
ing to make a duck?” 

“No, a little chicken. 
three.” 

Betty cut a card from some heavy lav- 
ender paper, then marked a white pa- 
per the same size. On the white she 
drew a rabbit hopping along in a hurry. 
She copied this on the lavender card. 
Then she cut out the two ears and 
tinted them pink at the tips. She pasted 
on the one meant for the far side of 
the head, putting the glue just at the 
base of the ear, so that it would look 
real. She then covered the rest of the 
bunny with glue, sprinkled on some bits 
of white yarn and pressed them down 
just as she had done with the duck. 
Like Bobby, she made a wee pompom 
tail. After this she pasted on the top 
ear. At last she glued in place a small 
pink bead eye. Along the bottom of 
the card she drew a ground-line in 
green crayon and made some blades of 


Maybe two or 


grass. At the top she printed in deep 
purple crayon, ‘‘Best Wishes for. 
Easter.’’ 


Bobby and Betty, after admiring the 
finished cards, ran gayly to the mail box, 
picturing the surprise and pleasure their 
friends would have when they received 
them. And you can rightly guess that 
they thought they were the prettiest 
cards they had ever seen, and begged 
Bobby and Betty to show them how to 
make some, too. 

* oo * 
For the Southern Churchman. 
Our Risen Lord. 
Arianna Randolph Wight. 

Joseph and Nicodemus stood looking 
towards the Hill Golgotha. It was at 
the time of the Crucifixion. “I was a 
coward and would not go to the meet- 
ing of the Council,’”’ said Joseph, ‘‘be- 
cause I feared to vote against the Chief 
Priests, and I could not condemn this 
innocent man to death.’’ ‘And I, too,’’ 
said Nicodemus. “I was absent from 
the meeting. One night I talked to this 
Man, and His words are the inspira- 
tion of my life.’’ The two men stared 
at the three crosses outlined against the 
gray sky, and said: ‘“‘Now by our silence 
we have betrayed Him.” 

It was not too late to do something 
for Jesus, and late that night Joseph 
gathered his handsome chariot—he was 
a very rich man—and drove to the Gov- 
ernor’s castle where, from Pilate, he 
begged the body of Jesus. Together, 
he and Nicodemus wrapped it in snowy 
white linen and anointed the body with 
myrrh, aloes and spices... Myrrh, which 
is taken from a leaf whose color varies 
from pale yellow to a reddish brown, 
was an antiseptic. Aloes are taken 
from a rare wood; and the spices were 
a sign of wealth and royal favor. Jesus’ 
body was placed in Joseph’s new tomb, 
carved out of exquisite and expensive 
stone, and situated in the midst of a 
garden. The Orientals take great pride 
in their gardens. On hot and dusty 
days they have their family dinners 
there. These gardens are enclosed 
within hedges, and inside there are 
winding paths, running canals, arbors 
under which to sit, and Almond and 
other beautiful shade trees. In the 
Old Testament Isaiah had said that He 
(Jesus) would make His grave with 
the rich at His death, because He had 
done no violence; neither was ya any 
deceit in His mouth, tit OR peat 

On the third day after this, while it 


row 


arent 
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was still dark and the world was sleep- 
ing, Mary Magdalene and the other 
Marys came to the tomb bringing spices. 
They found the stone rolled away, and 
the body of Jesus had disappeared. 
Mary Magdalene hurried away and met 
Peter and John, and they also ran to 
the tomb. The found the napkin that 
had been bound about His head in one 
part of the tomb, and His clothes in 
another. Peter and John returned 
home, but Mary stayed there, weeping. 
Two angels with radiant faces, dressed 
in snowy white, sitting one at the head 
and one at the foot of the tomb, spoke 
kindly to her: ‘‘Woman, why weepest 
thou?’ She answered: ‘‘Because they 
have taken away my Lord, and I know 
not where they have laid Him.’ She 
continued to weep. Another person 
asked her: ‘‘Why weepest thou?’ The 
tears dimmed her vision. She thought 
this was the gardener, and said unto 
him: ‘‘Sir, if thou hast borne Him hence, 
tell me where thou hast laid Him and 
I will take Him away.’’ The Voice 
said: ‘‘Mary!’’ and now she recognized 
it as The Master, and said: ‘‘Master!”’ 
Mary Magdalene had been an ill woman, 
and Jesus had cured her of her infirm- 
ity. This infirmity had been something 
like a nervous hysteria, and she had 
been completely cured. The courage of 
The Twelve had been broken by the ap- 
proaching death of Jesus, but Mary Mag- 
dalene’s courage never wavered. She 
was one of the last at the cross, and 
the first at the grave, and she has the 
honor of being the first person that our 
Lord had appeared to in His risen 
body. 

At a later time the disciples were 
fishing in the Sea of Galilee one beau- 
tiful spring morning, looking out over 
the waves on which was reflected the 
glory of the sun. All night long they 
had fished and caught nothing, and 
early in the morning Jesus appeared to 
them on shore and told them to cast 
out their nets again. They did so, and 
this time it was so heavy with fishes 
they could hardly drag it ashore. They 
cooked the fish over coals of fire, and 
Jesus served them bread and fish. Af- 
ter they had had breakfast Jesus and 
Peter were having a confidential talk. 
Jesus said: ‘‘Simon, lovest thou me?” 
Peter replied: “‘Thou knowest that I 
love Thee,’’ and Jesus answered: ‘‘KFeed 
my sheep.’ Three times the question 
was asked and answered. Jesus had 
asked the question in terms of deepest 
love. Peter answered in a lesser de- 
gree of love. Once before he had boldly 
declared that, though all men forsake 
Him, he never would; then three times 
within an hour he had denied his Lord. 
Now he would wait to prove it with his 
life rather than by his words. Jesus 
knew how Peter felt, and He did not 
want him to brood over his sin, but 
to go out and do something for some- 
body else. Feeding His lambs is the 
only way we can do things for the Mas- 
ter. 

For forty days our Risen Lord walked 
and talked with His disciples. He told 
them to go and tell all nations about 
Him, but not until the Spirit had led 
them; they must wait for the Spirit. 
For the Holy Ghost would come to the 
world to guide them and be their daily 
companion. This was Jesus’ last com- 
mand. No educational system; no for- 
mal service; only to be under the per- 
sonal guidance of the Holy Ghost was 
the way Jesus told His disciples to live. 
He led them out opposite Bethany, and 
a cloud received Him up out of their 
sight. Two men dressed in snowy 
white, with radiant faces, said: ‘Ye 
men of Galilee, why stand ye gazing 
up into heaven? The same Jesus shall 
so come unto you in like manner as ye 
have seen Him go into heaven.” 
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Charlotte Ann’s Yellow Beads. 


One bright spring day Charley was 
busy painting the bird house he had 
made. He gave a last stroke with his 
paint brush and drew a long breath. 


“There,’’ he said to Lena, who, with 
her doll Charlotte Ann, stood looking 
on. “I will leave it in the sun to dry, 
and then Father is going to help me 
put it up in the tree. If the bluebirds 
do not like this house they will be hard 
to please.’’ 

Lena gazed admiringly at the little 
white bird cottage with its glistening 
red roof and green shutters. 

“Charlotte Ann would like to live 
in a house like that,’ she said. ‘‘While 
you have been making the bird houses 
I have strung her a necklace. Grand- 
mother gave me the beads. See how 
yellow they are. They shine like gold. 
They are part of a necklace she had 
when she was a little girl, but she lost 
some of the beads bit by bit, until they 
are all that are left.” 

“They are pretty,’’ said Charley, ‘‘and 
I suppose Charlotte Ann will be very 
proud of them, but not as proud as the 
bluebirds will be when they live in my 
house.’’ 

Then the two children ran away to 
play. 

The next day they came to see if the 
paint was dry on the bird house. Char- 
ley went all over it carefully to see if 
there was a rough spot, and Lena and 
Charlotte Ann looked at it all they 
wished. Lena even put Charlotte Ann’s 
head inside the tiny door that she might 
see how it looked. ‘Don’t you wish 
you were a bluebird, Charlotte Ann?” 
she asked. ‘‘Then you might live in the 
bird house.”’ 


Within a day or two a happy pair of 
bluebirds came to the little house and, 
after looking it over carefully, moved 
in, Charley watched them all his spare 
time, but Lena was very unhappy, for 
somehow or other Charlotte Ann had 
lost her necklace of pretty yellow beads. 
Lena had hunted everywhere, down by 
the brook, in the pasture woods, all 
through the yard around the house, but 
no yellow beads were to be found. 

“T just know the hens ate them,’’ she 
said mournfully; “they probably 
thought they were grains of corn.”’ 

The summer went on. The bluebirds 
raised their families and flew away, 
and at last it was cold weather. Father 
and Charley took the pretty little house 
down from the tree to clean it out and 
put it away until spring. 

“T will repaint it,’ he said, as he 
went away to get something to clean 
the house out with. 

Lena had Charlotte Ann in her arms. 
“Let’s dust the house while he is gone,’’ 
she said to Charlotte Anne. ‘‘There’s 
is an old nest in there. Charlotte Ann, 
you may pull it out.” 

She pushed Charlotte Ann’s hand into 
the little door and drew the nest out. 

“Oh! Oh! Oh!’ she cried, for there, 
shining in the sunlight, woven in and 
out among the twigs and straw, were 
the yellow beads.” 

“Charley, Charley!” Lena called, 
“eome and see what your bluebirds left 
behind them for Charlotte Ann and 
me.” 

Charley hurried to her. When he 
saw the little nest with its trimmings 
of yellow beads, he gave a whistle of 
surprise. 

“How did those bluebirds ever 
hold of Charlotte Ann’s beads?” 
asked. 

Lena was carefully picking the nest 
to pieces to get at the beads. “I think 
I know,” she said. “Last spring when 
you painted the bird house I pushed’ 
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Charlotte Ann’s head through the door, 
so that she could look inside. The 
necklace must have come unclasped 
and fallen inside.’’ 

“And the bluebirds borrowed it for 
the summer to make their nest pretty,” 
laughed Charley, “and now you have 
your beads back again, none the worse 
for their experience,” 

“Yes,’”’ answered Lena, ‘‘and it is not 
every doll that has a necklace that was 
once part of a bird’s home. Charlotte 
Ann should be a very proud doll in- 
deed.’”’—-Emma Florence Bush, 

* * * 
Potato Race Game. 

Equipment—Two baskets or other 
containers, six or eight potatoes, and 
two large spoons. 

Game—the baskets are placed about 
two yards apart. In line from each 
basket at intervals of a yard or so 
mark small spots or circles. The po- 
tatoes are placed on the spots. Di- 
vide the players in equal groups. The 
leader of each group begins the game 
by picking the potatoes up one at a 
time, with his spoon, and placing them 
carefully in the basket at the starting 
point. Should a player drop a potato 
he must pick it up with his spoon be- 
tore returning for another. When all 
potatoes are in the basket the second 
player is touched off and he replaces 
the potatoes on the spots one at a time 
and touches the third player, and so on. 

The race is won by the group whose 
last player places the potatoes in the 
required formation and returns to the 
starting point. 

Small apples or other objects may 
be substituted for potatoes. Sharp 
sticks may be used instead of spoons 
allowing the players to spear the object 
and carry it on the stick to the base.— 
Cumberland Presbyterian. 

* * * 
GRANDADDY LONGLEGS. 
(Who is really quite remarkable.) 


Old Grandaddy Longlegs I think is attrac- 


tive 

And, all of his eight legs are certainly 
active. 

He walks, and he runs, but it’s never a 
bother 

For him to know which leg comes after 
the other. 


Now, Grandaddy Longlegs is such a small 


being 

That but for his eight legs he isn’t worth 
seeing; 

And, if he should ever lose two, three, or 
four legs, 


The wonderful thing, he can always grow 
more legs. 


He must be a wise one—that goes with- 
out saying, 

For he always knows where our cows go 
a-straying. 


And, though he’s related to cruel old 
spider, 
We truthfully state, he’s an angel beside 
her. 
—Maude McGehee Hankins, in Nashville 
Tennesseean. 
* * * 


“The white flowers, freed 
From snowy sepulchres may speak 
In angel-tone to thee— 
‘Oh, fear not, ye! 
The Saviour, Whom ye seek 
Is risen indeed’!”’ 
* * ¥ 
For the Southern Churchman. 
FULFILMENT. 
Hazel Rawson Collins. 

Christ bore His Cross up Calvary’s Hill— 
In pain and grief He struggled on— 
Then in the grave God worked His will 
And to the world came Easter dawn. 
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Classified Advertisments and Notices 


All notices ana aavertisements, excepting positions wanted, will be 
20 cents per agate line each insertion. 


tails department at a rate of 


inserted in 
Special raes 


to contracts of any length. A rate of 15 cents per line is made to persons seeking po- 


aitions. 
Copy 


No advertisement accepted for less than 50 cents. 
for this department must be received not later than Tuesday of the week in 


which it is intended that the first insertion shall appear. 


THE LEPER MIS- 
FEBRUARY, 
1935. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
SION JANUARY, 
MARCH, 


From Miss Susan Hanckel’s Estate, 
Charlottesville, Va. 


Mrs. T. A. Harrelson, Richmond, 
(Christmas) ~. .°.-sss-eerrceecees 1.00 
Miss Margaret D. Mason, Wood- 
WAITS Wad siterg nore cine o10'e = nle:e) of s/s ereinsel® 3.00 
Diocese of Virginia, Woman's Aux- 

iliary: 1 
Fairfax County, Pohick........- 5.00 
Middleburg, Emmanuel ....-+++-+- B00 
Montrose, St. James ..+--+erreere 2.00 
Richmond, St. Thomas ....++++++ 30.00 
Richmond, Holy Comforter ...... 5.00 
Upperville, Trinity -------s+++; 10.00 
Warrenton, St. James ..---++-++: 10.00 
Winchester, Christ Church, Jun- ary 

FT SER eM anes Tepe cen aisv oth grmcahy a exewele ie - 
Juniors of Virginia (Africa _ 

SOLO 9) teres ease, wisi ee eer gieree sae 50.00 
Little Helpers of Virginia (Chil- . 

GLewiy vite He oe koS bees see 5.00 
Mrs. Charles L. English, Rich- 4 

rales t: Pea: WIPO Tor woo ac oa rmin. 2.00 
Mrs. L.. M. Williams, Richmond B: 

» (Support Leper) ....-++++: soe. * 20- 00 
Mrs. Randolph Williams, Rich- 

YTOT Ga VB havens slajersinrelelinyels etusaas 10.00 
Mrs. Eugene Massie, Richmond, _ 

Va. (For blind Lepers) ..---.- 50.00 
‘Mrs. Wm. CG. Bentley, Richmond, 

Va. (Christmas) .....%- fashion te 1.00 
Miss Lucy R. Mason, New York.. 5.00 
March Meeting? ..-.---s+erreeees 5.09 
Rev. Giles B. Cooke, Matthews, 

Wat) Sub, ert tee sp nalersheaae 6 aele eneveueks 1.00 
Mrs. “A. P. Coleman, Gloucester, 

WG Ceegab hs e's, c Taina nate naidieietecs “MN a= 1.00 
Miss Emily Brooke, Richmond. ce 1.00 
Mrs. T. W. Meriwether and Miss 

Evelyn Meriwether, Madison, z 

ConnsdPete Bank) «....2:. 002.5 16.00 


Mrs. Kkalph Gunn, Richmond (Pete e! 
Bade 23) peat tet etene atten ahs ee sate 5.90 
Virginia Branch, Woman’s Auxiliary: “ 


Oak Grove,.St.. Peter’s.........+.: 2.00 
The Plains, Grace Church, Whit- 

PPG LON oy. oie cosas: paecersan ee om oA y Scare 00 
St. George’s, Fredericksburg.... 5.00 
St. George’s, Section B, I'reder- 

ICKSDULE war ok aes lays faiiek ees i 45.00 
Mrs. Helen Mordecai, Richmond, 

Nias chs ote atte yee eunetae mene te Sree 00 
Mrs. R. R. Harrison, Richmond, 

Vaw tPete: Banks) sf ccistcuk: ona 65.00 

TOU EULS ehevers cohen teaete artist exc sce ters $377.09 
Cots ‘and Cows.—‘“Mothers in America, 
putting their kiddies to bed in white 


enamelled cribs after a story about Bushy 
Tail and Hazel Squirrel, will feel special 
tenderness for the children in the “un- 
tainted” homes at Chandkuri, India. These 
will have no beds at all except with our 
help. Twenty iron cots, which are needed 
for children still sleeping on a stone floor 
will cost $175—about $9 apiece. 

Much more important for little children, 
even than beds, are good cows. Only those 
who have seen the wretched skeletons of 
an Indian village herd, and drunk the dirty 
watered milk of the village milkman, can 
know how important: Chandkuri has been 
very happy in the gift of a small herd of 
their own from this Mission. But last year 
hoof and mouth disease and injured ud- 
ders made havoc in the Chandkurj herd. 
For replacement and for fresh breeding 
the homes urgently need $800.” 

Dr. Heiser, of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, in.an address while in Australia said, 
“Work among Lepers is one of the finest 
jewels in the diadem of Christianity.” 

From: Without the Camp, published in 
London, England, January, 1935. 

All gifts gratefully acknowledged, 

EVELYN P. MERIWETHER, 
P.-Treas. Richmond Branch American 
Mission to Lepers. 

‘Address: i 

2243 West Grace Street, 

Richmond, Virginia. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


_ FOUNTAIN PENS. 
A FOUNTAIN PEN AT A 1933 VALUE, 
with the Spencerian quality and smooth 


writing ease famous for. seventy-five 
vears. Guaranteed. Foints fine and me- 
Aium. Colors, gloss black, green and gold, 


, Burgundy, blue and black, grey pearl, 
‘Price $2.00. “Sold by a shut-in wheel chair 
tnvalid. Edward P. Broxton, R. F. D., 
Blythe, Ga. 


~ with 


CHURCH VESTMENTS. 

Cathedral Studio, Church embroideries, 
Altar and Pulpit Hangings. Stoles from 
$6.50. Burse ¢nd veil from $10. Surplice 
from $8. Send for complete line of pure 
Irish linens by the yard. Silks, fringes 
and gold thread. Embroidered emblems 
ready to appy. Altar Guild Handbook, 
50c. 

L, V. MACKRILLE 
11 W. Kirke St., Chevy Chase, 
Washington, D. C. 
Telephone Wisconsin 2752. 
ie ee a ee eee eee 
RAZOR SHARPENER. 

SHARPENS 4.NY STRAIGHT RAZOR, 
er safety razor. Guaranteed by manu- 
facturers, and I guarantee it to please 
you. 50 cents per cake, ¢t 3 cakes for 
$1.00. I take subscriptions for all maga- 
zines published at publishers’ rates, or 
less. Sold by a wheel chair invalid. Ed- 
ward P. Broxton, R. F. D., Blythe, Ga. 

MO SS eG es ee Sa ee 
FOR RENT. 

DURING SUMMER MONTHS, A LARGE 
AND ATTRACTIVE furnished house, with 
grounds, well situated. Terms reasonable. 
Apply 307 Letcher Avenue, Lexington, Va. 
Wie ee a 


CHURCH LINEN. 
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WHEREAS, his high conception of the 
mission of sacred music, always evident ig 
his spiritual and masterly achievement as 
an organist and choirmaster is a stimulus 
to the members of this chapter, many of 
whom were his scholars, to pledge them- 
selves to constant nurture of their own 
talents, ever striving to attain that goal 
which he had earned at so costly a price; 
and 

WHEREAS, by his exalted Christian 
character he was at all times an inspira- 
tion and blessing; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, That 
the Districst of Columbia Chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists express here 
its deep gratitude for the life and influ- 
ence of Mr. Priest, its profound sense of 
loss in his removal from our midst, sym- 
pathy for his family and all who are be- 
reft by his going, and a prayer for his 
continued growth in the love and service 
of his Lord and Master. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That a 
copy otf these resolutions be sent to Mrs. 
Priest, to the authorities of Washington 
Cathedral and to the important music pub- 
lications in this country and England, and 
that they be spread upon the minutes of 
this chapter. ; 

Signed: 

MARY MINGE WILKINS, A, A. G. O. 

MASON R. McARTOR, A. A. G. O. 

CHARLOTTE KLBEIN, F. A. G. O. 

WALTER H. NASH, F. A. G O 


CHURCH INTELLIGENOE. 
(Continued from page 17.) 
the Advent Offerings of the Diocese for 
1933 and 1934. 


FINE IRISH LINEN, specially selected 
for Church use. 36 inches to 54 inches . 


wide, cut any length. Sample of 12 quali 
ties on request. Mary Fawcett Company, 
812 Berkeley Avenue, Trenton, N. J. 


FOR RENT. 

CHARMING COUNTRY PLACE NEAR 
FREDERICKSBURG, VA. Modern. Rent 
reasonable. Address B. R. Harrison, Fred- 
ericksburg. 


SITUATION WANTED. 


A SOUTHERN GENTLEWOMAN WOULD 
like a position of housekeper, compan- 
ion, or any position of trust in privates 
home, institution or school.. Address 
Mrs. V. C. Tompkins, Box 1221, Raleigh, 
Nac: 


WANTED, BY A SETTLED WOMAN, PO- 
sition as a companion at a small salary. 
Single. Am an Episcopalian. Address 
Ellen C. Tyler, Hague, Va. 


NURSE, GRADUATE, MIDDLE-AGED, 
Episcopalian, wishes position in home 
mission hospital, or other Episcopal] in- 
stitution. Salary moderate. Address 
“R”, care of Southern Churchman, 


CLERICAL. 

WANTED, BY EXPERIENCED EPISCO- 
pal Clergyman, small parish, or mission 
field in East, or South. Address “Par- 
son’, care of Southern Churchman. 


WORK NEEDED JUNE 1, BY EDUCATED, 
competent, middle-aged woman. Good 
cook, economical housekeeper; experi- 
enced with small children and young 
people; practical nurse; drives car. Ref- 
erences exchanged. B. J. H., 40 Park- 
street, Gainesville, Ga. 


WXPERIENCED, CAPABLE WO MAN, 
good cook and manager, housekeeper, 
accustomed to handle help and meet 
public, needs work June 1 in home, ho- 
tel, tearoom, camp, institution or simi- 
lar capacity. Drives car. Secretarial 
experience. References. A, L. L, 40 
Parkstreet, Gainesville, Ga. 


DEATHS 


RESOLUTIONS 

adopted by the District of Columbia Chap- 
ter of the American Guild of Organists at 
its monthly meeting on April 1, 1935, on 
the sudden and untimely passing away of 
Mr. Edgar Priest, March 30, 1935: 

WHEREAS, MR. EDGAR PRIEST: was 
one of the founders of the District of Co- 
lumbia Chapter of the American Guild of 
Organists, a former officer and a loyal 
member throughout the twenty-five years 
of its existence; and 

WHEREAS, he possessed a high order of 
musicianship which he generously shared 
his pupils, choristers and .all who 
touched his life im this field sof>aetivity; 


and \ 


The annual meeting of the Church 
Mission of Help in the Diocese of Con- 
necticut, will be held at the Parish 
House of Christ Chureh Cathedral on 
Wednesday, April 3. Bishop Budleng 
and Dr. Mark May will be the speak- 
ers. 


F. Appleton. 


iPersonal Notes 


The Rev. Francis Darnell Daley was 
instituted as rector of St. Luke’s Church, 
Altoona, Pa., recently. Six hundred per- 
sons were present at the institution. 
The Bishop of Harrisburg preached the 
sermon, and the keys of the church 
were presented by the senior warden, 
Mr. E. M. Fleming. E. C. Knepp, sec- 
retary of the vestry, read the Letter of 
Institution. Among those who at- 
tended were two Jewish rabbis, two 
Lutheran ministers, two Methodist min- 
isters, and a Reformed minister. Sev- 
eral of the diocesan clergy were also 
present. The wardens and vestry of 
the parish gave a reception for the Rev. 
Mr. and Mrs. Daley the preceding eve- 
ning, which was attended by more than 
five hundred persons. 


Institutions, 

The Rev. Geoffrey M. Horsfield was 
instituted rector of St. Paul’s Church, 
Savannah, Georgia, on Sunday, April 7, 
by Bishop Reese. The Rev. George W. 
Ferguson, who has been locum tenens 
of St. Paul’s Church pending the ar- 
rival of Fr. Horsfield, preached the in- 
stitution sermon. 


The Rev. Thomas E. Dudney, recently 
of Ormand Beach, Florida, has accepted 
a call to become rector of All Saints’ 
Church, Winter Park, Florida, and en- 
ters his new duties on April 28. Mr. 
Dudney is a son-in-law of the Rev. Jas. 
G. Glass, D. D., a former dean of~St. 
Luke’s Cathedral, Orlando, Florida. 

Clerical Changes. ‘ 

The Rev. E. R. Carter, Jr., former! 
in charge of churches in Lunenburg 
and Charlotte Counties in Southern Vi 
ginia, has accepted a call to St, La 

“@hurch, South»Richmond, Vajy 
tive on Easter, Days FI: 4 Bide 
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The Rev. Frederick W. Leech, for- 
mery assistant to the vicar at Grace 
Chapel, New York City, has become 
assistant at St. Andrew’s Church, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 


The Rev. George S. Richards, for- 
merly assistant at Incarnation Chapel, 
New York City, is priest in charge of 
All Saints’ Church, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Address, 2 South Delancey Place. 


The Rev. Donald J. Campbell, assist- 
ant at St. Paul’s, New Haven, has ac- 
cepted the rectorship of the Redeemer, 
Providence, succeeding the Rev. John I. 
Byron. 


The Rev. A. F. Roebuck, formerly as- 
sistant at Grace Church, Lawrence, 
Mass., has accepted a call to St. Mary’s 
Church, Portsmouth, R. I., effective 
shortly after Easter. 


The Rev. Peter E. Spehr, formerly 
rector of St. Mary’s:Church, Webster, 
South Dakota, has taken the rectorship 
of Christ Church, Sidney, Nebr., effec- 
tive April 15. 


Dean Bonell, founder and long the 
head of St. John’s College, Greeley, 
Colorado, has resigned. 


The Rev. Edwin S. Appleyard, for- 
merly assistant to the Archdeacon of 
Madison, Lancaster, Wis., is vicar of 
Immanuel Parish, and St. Stephen’s Mis- 
sion, Racine, Wis. 


The Rev. Edward Bull, formerly rec- 
tor of St: Andrew’s Church, Walden, 
N. Y., is chaplain of St. Elizabeth’s 
Chapel, Eagle Valley, and of the CCC 
camps and institutions, Bear Mountain, 


N. Y. Address, Spruce Cottage, Eagle 


Valley, via Sterlington, N. Y. 


The Rev. Frederick Wall Eberlein, 


SHRINE MONT, Church owned and ope: 
rated at cost, invites Church people and 
friends, from Easter to Advent, for out- 
ings ($2 a day), or vacations ($12.50 a 
week); also Church groups and confer- 
ences. High in the Virginia Alleghanies, 
100 miles due west of Washington. Buses 
and So. Ry. trains (stopping at Mt. Jack- 
son, 13 miles east by hard road) met on no- 
tice by Shrine Mont car. Recreations for 
young and old. Prospectus, ete. Rev. Ed- 
mund L. Woodward, M. D., director, Shrine 
Mont, Orkney Springs, Va. 


REDUCTION IN PRICE. 


HOLY BAPTISM: The Ministration of 
Holy Baptism From The Book of Common 
Prayer. Cloth, red edges, great primer 
type. For use at the Font. Was 75c. now 
25c. per dozen, $2.50 postage extra. 

Church Literature, Supplies, Bibles, etc., 
Ecclesiastical Wares. Old Books rebound. 
Estimates gladly furnished. New Mow- 
bray Publications. 

EDWIN 8S. GORHAM, INC., 
Publishers, Booksellers, Importers, 
18 West 45 Street. 
Established 1900. New York. 


"R.GEISSLER.INC. 


450 SIXTH AVE.NEAR IC & ST. NEW YORIC 


Church Eurnishini 


UW) 


IN CARVED WOOD AND 
MARBLE:BRASS : SILVER 
FABRICS + WINDOWS 


Cassocks, Surplices, Stoles, Silks, 
Embroideries, Cloths, Fringes 
CLERICAL SUITS 
Priest Cloaks, Rabats, Collars 
Church Vestment Specialists 
for over half a.century , 


| COX: SONS & VINING - INC. 


SS 133, EAST. 23RD STREET, NEW YORK . NY. : 


N 
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formerly assistant at the Church of the 
Intercession of All Saints, and vicar 
in charge of St. Olaf’s Mission, Stevens 
Point, Wis., has become priest in charge 
of St. Augustine’s Church, Rhinelander, 
Wis. 


The Rev. Harry Kroll Hemkey, for- 
merly vicar at St. Andrew’s Church, 
Valparaiso, Ind., is priest in charge of 
St. John’s Church, New Rochelle, and 
St. Andrew’s Church, Hartsdale, N. Y. 
Address, 11 Wilmot Road, New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y. 


The Rev. Henry J. Simpson, deposed 
at his own request in 1922, was re- 
stored to the ministry on March 30, by 
the Bishop of Southern Ohio. The Rev. 
Mr. Simpson is serving in the Diocese of 
Michigan as missionary in charge of St. 
Andrew’s, Flint; St. John’s, Otter Lake, 
and as rector of Grace Church, Lapeer. 
Address, Flint, Mich. 


The Rev. Hervey ©. Parke has re- 
signed as vicar of the Church of the An- 
gels, Pasadena, Calif. (L. A.), due to 
ill health. Adress until June 18, Eden 
Hotel, Rome, Italy, then Amherst, Mass. 


Preaching and Missions. 

The Rev. Shirley C. Hughson, supe- 
rior of the Order of Holy Cross, was 
the preacher Monday, April 15, at the 
Chapel of the Good Shepherd of the 
General Theological Seminary. 


Bishop Ward preached each Tuesday 
during Lent at the Cathedral in Erie, 
all our churches in the city combining 
for the service. There is neither choir 
nor offering, but just a simple service 
with congregational singing and the 
address by the bishop. Everyone seems 
to like the idea. 


“Daddy Hall’’ famous son of Alabama 
and Bishop of Wall Street, spent his 
winter vacation in Alabama and 
preached in numerous places, the 
great delight of his friends. 


to 


Dr. Larkin W. Glazebrook, lay mis- 
sioner of the Commission on Evangel- 
ism, has held preaching missions at 
the Church of the Ascension, Montgom- 
ery; All Saints, Homewood, and St. 
Paul’s, Selma. He will return in May 
for Missions in Troy, Dothan, Ensley 
and West End, Birmingham. 


Dean DeOvies of Atlanta held a most 
inspiring mission at Christ Church, Mo- 
bile, the first week in February; this 
was followed by a celebration of the 
Rev. Mr. Kirchhoffer’s tenth anniver- 
sary, a reception at the chapter house 
being featured by the gift of a lamp 
and a purse of money, and a service of 
thansksgiving when Bishop McDowell 
preached. 


Large Bequests to Churches. 

John Russell Van Derlip of Minne- 
apolis, Churchman and lawyer, died on 
March 16. He was for many years 
senior warden of St. Mark’s Church, 
and was active in church life. He made 
very generous bequests to various 
church institutions totalling $170,000. 


Off for Denmark. 

The Rev. Samuel Shoemaker, rector 
of Calvary Church, New York, sailed 
recently to attend meetings of the Ox- 
ford Groups (Buchmanites) now being 
held in Denmark. There was a persist- 
ent rumor about that Mr. Shoemaker 
had resigned as rector of Calvary in 
order to devote all his time to the move- 
ment, but it is steadfastly denied by 
officers of the parish. Others attending 
the meetings in Denmark ‘from America 
are the Rev. and Mrs. William L. Wood 
of Cambridge, Mass., and Boshop Logan 
Roots, missionary bishop to China. 
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CHOIR VESTMENTS 


Cassocks, Cottas and Caps. Special low 
prices. Samples and prices on. request. 
Poplin Canterbury Caps, $1.00 each. 
Paper Patterns for Choir and Church. 
Vestments for sale. , 


HENRY HAYTER, 8205 Riverside Drive 
Box 618. Rte. 1. St. Petersburg, Fla. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LITERATURE 


Following the Improved 


INT. UNIFORM LESSON TOPICS 
QUARTERLIES and PAPERS 


Samples on Application. 
Address 


UNION 
Box 6059 


GOSPEL PRESS 
Cleveland, Ohie 


NOTICE—The “Bible Expositor and 
Illuminator,’”’ an Advanced Quarterly of 
192 pages, in monthly parts) but. still 
a Quarterly, price 30 cents a quarter. 
$1.00 a year, payment with order. 


Sample lesson on application. 


Educational 


The General Theological 
Seminary 


CHELSEA SQUARE, NEW YORK 


The next Academic year begins on the last 
Wedneaday in September. 

Special etudenta admitted and Graduate 
Courses for graduates of other Theclogical 
Seminaries. <A 
The requirements for admission and other 

ticulars can be had from THE DEAN, 
Chelsea Squere, New York, N. Y. 


Christ Church School 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY, VA. 
A country school for boys; well located. 


College preparatory, moderate cost. Per- 
sonal attention; scholarships. Apply to 
Wm. D. Smith, Jr., Headmaster( for infor- 
mation, Christchurch, Va. 


~ §T. MARGARET'S SCHOOL 


TAPPAHANNOCK. VIRGINIA. 


A Church Schoo] for girls. Boarding 
Department limited to 70. College Pre- 
paratory Course and Intermediate Grades. 
Athletics. Very moderate cost. 

Country life and simplicity without {so- 
lation. Beautiful grounds on Rappahan- 
nock River. Three dormitories for differ- 
ent stages. 

EDITH LATANE, Headmistress. 


ST. CHRISTOPHERS === 


A Church Boarding and Day School 
Healthful, beautiful and his- 
toric surroundings. Boarding De- 
partment limited to 50 boys. Rate, 
$650. Reduction to sons of clergy- 
men and missionaries. Illustrated 
catalogue on request. 
REV. C. G. CHAMBERLAYNE, 
Ph. D., LL. D., Headmaster, 
Richmond, Virginia. 


The Virginia Theological 
Seminary : 


ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 
For catalogue and other information, 
Address THE DEAN 


The Beckford School 


WOODSTOCK, VIRGINIA. 

A school for younger boys. Second 
grade through Junior High School. On 
modern farm in Shenandoah Valley. Sum- 
mer camp. Limited enrollment. Fifty 
dollars monthly. 

EDMUND BURKE WHELAN, 
Headmaster. 


The Bishop Payne 
Divinity School 


The accredited Seminary of the Church for 
training colored mer for the ministry. The 
eurriculum covers the full course for Deacons 
and Priest’s Orders. The degree of D. D. 
ewarded. 

For catalogue and information. apply to 

Rer. F. G. Ribble, M. A., D. D., Dean 
Peteraburg, Va. 


The Episcopal Theological School 


Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Affiliated with Harvard University. 
Dean H. B. Washburn, 8 Mason Street. 
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1 HOUGHTS for the 
THOUGHTFUL 


“Lift your head, poor penitent, 
Mercy is with judgment blent; 
Christ is risen to bestow 
Just the peace you long 


to know.” 


lived whose 
himself.”’ 


“No man but One has ever 
acts were not smaller than 


the side of 
the side of 


Better be a true man on 
wrong than a false one on 
right.—F. W. Robertson. 
The first word, when the tomb was 

newly rent, 
Was to a grieving woman gently said; 
With two sad men He walked, the day 
far spent, 
And how their heavy hearts within them 
burned, 
As comforted into the inn they turned, 
And He was known to them in break- 
ing bread! 
—Caroline Hazard. 


When we have exhausted our store of 
endurance, 
When our strength has failed ere the 
day is half done, 
When we reach the end of our hoarded 
resources, 
Our Father’s full giving is only begun, 


“All the endowments which we pos- 
sess are divine deposits entrusted to us 
for the very purpose of being distribu- 
ted for the good of our neighbor. Every 
one owes himself to his neighbors, and 
the only limit of his beneficence is the 
failure of his means.’’ 


The Gospel is the redeeming power 
of God brought to us through Jesus 
the Christ. But no group of redeemed 
men can be satisfied unless they do their 
utmost to produce, through the Gospel, 
a redeemed social, political, 
nomic life for the world. 


After nineteen hundred years the same 
Still clings, and we have not made good 
the loss 
That outraged faith has entered in His 
Name. 
—L. A. Robinson. 


“On the Cross God was not demand- 
ing something; God was giving some- 


‘thing; God was giving everything.’’ 


All night had shout of men, and cry 
Of woeful women filled His way; 
Until that noon of sombre sky 
On Friday, clamour and display 
Smote Him; no solitude had He, 
No silence, since Gethsemane. 


To every man there openeth 

A Way, and Ways, and a Way. 

And the High Soul climbs the High Way 
And the Low Soul gropes the Low; 
And in between, on the misty flats, 
The rest drift to and fro. 

But to every man there openeth 

A High Way and a Low, 

And every man decideth 

The Way his Soul should go. 


—John Oxenham. 


STUART HALL 


Episcopal. Effective preparation for C, E, 
B. Examinations and for colleges admit- 
ting on certificate. General course for 
non-college girl. Music, Art, Dramatics. 
Courses for H. S. graduates in intensive 
college preparation, and Secretarial. New 
academic building, gymnasium and tiled 
swimming pool. All outdoor sports, 
Ophelia S. T. Carr, Prin., Box J-S, Staun- 
ton, Va. 


and eco- 
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The Ewart’s Cafeteria 
EXCELLENT FOOD 
REASONABLE PRICES 


Richmond, Va. 
112-114 N. 5th St. 
Norfolk, Va. 
112-114 Market St. 
Washington, D. C. 
522 18th, N. W. 


FLOWERS BY WIRE EVERYWHERB 


oris 


CN (ae te RICHMOND. VA, 


424 E. Grace St 


PARKER’S HAIR BALSAM 
Removes Dandruff-Stops Hair Falling 


Imparts Color and Beautyto 
and Faded Hain band 
6oc. and $1.00 at Druggists, 
' (Ad Hiscox Chemical Works. Patchogue, N. ¥. § 


XANTHINE 


will hereafter be sold in the new style bottle 
an package. Always best for the hair. Not 
to dye, but restores the color, promotes growth 
and prevents dandruff. ; 


Price, $1.00 at druggista, or sent prepaid 
by us. 


XANTHINE CO., Richmond, Va. 


L. T. CHRISTIA 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR 


Boulevard-Park sod Patterson Avenue 
Richmond, Va. 
Office Never Ciosed 

Prices te meet depressed conditions 


Some Important Facts in 
English Church History 


EXAMINED AND REVIEWED 5 
By ! 
REV. W. P. WITSELL, D. D. 


This 1s an illuminating and instruc- 
tive review of the history of the Epis- 
copal Church in England from the ear- 
liest records, with commentaries on the 
book with the above title compiled by 
the Rev. C. L. Wells, D. D., of Sewanee, 
Tenn, 


As a digest of the records of the es- 
tablishment and growth of the Church; 
its maintenance and continuity of exist- 
ence as an independent religious body 
amid the vicissitudes of early English 
politics, 2nd efforts of outside interfer- 
ence, t%is review affords a valuable 
fund eof information to churchmen, 

In pamphlet form, | _ 
Price, 25 cents ; th: 

For sale by : 

SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN CO. ~~ ~— 
Richmond, Va. ; 
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—Courtesy of Canadian Churchman. 


DURHAM CATHEDRAL 


At length, St. Cuthbert made unmistakable signs that he desired to rest for all time 
at Dunhelm, the present Durham. A shelter of boughs was hastily constructed; the 
makeshift beginner of a series of erections, their culmination being the grand Cathedral 
of Durham, begun in 1093. 


FIRST SUNDAY AFTER EASTER. 


EDITOR 


“THE CHALLENGE.” 
Mr. Editor: 

Wiil you be good enough to give me 
enough space to make a statement in 
regard to “‘The Challenge Effort’’ in the 
Diocese of Virginia. for $25,000.00? 
General Convention, because of lack of 
funds, decided to give up a part of the 
General Church’s missionary work, 
valued at $386,000.00. The Conven- 
tion, because of the vision of some of 
its members, voted to challenge the 
membership of our great Church to do 
something about halting this actual re- 
treat of the Church’s first line of ad- 
vance, which had been won at great 
cost in sacrifice of money and even of 
life. 

The Challenge was passed on to the 
Dioceses. The Diocese of Virginia ac- 
cepted the Challenge to restore the seg- 
ment of the abandoned salient repre- 
sented by the cut in the appropriation 


to St. Paul’s Normal and Industrial 
School at Lawrenceville, Virginia. To 
make this restoration would cost 
$6,500.00. 


After starting out to organize for this 
effort, Virginia decided that it would 
make one effort to secure this amount 
and the amount needed to keep its own 
line of battle intact. To do the latter 
it would cost $18,000.00—-$5,000.00 to 
complete its promise to the General 
Church and $13,000.00 to care for its 
own missionary work. Add $500.00 
to these sums for expenses and we have 
one big “Challenge” of $25,000.00. 

Will the membership of the Diocese 
of Virginia do nothing about this mat- 
ter of letting St. Paul’s Normal and 
Industrial School be crippled and let- 
ting the already cut salaries of their 
missionaries be cut further? This is 
“The Challenge’. To meet the Chal- 
lenge, members are asked to give on 
Whitsunday as generously as possible. 
Without special effort we should hope 
to raise about $5,000.00 in this way. 
Where is the other $20,000.00 to come 
from? From those who are doing all 
that is expected of them for Church 
and community enterprises, but who are 
willing to give of their extra giving 
ability to this cause. 
give, if convinced that the cause is 
worthy. Therefore, they must be so- 
licited personally. This is not an every 
member, but a limited canvass. It 
means on the part of solicitors and 
solicited the exhibition of some of those 
qaulities of the members of’ the early 
Church who thought it a glory to make 
sacrifice in serving the Lord Jesus’ by 
preserving His Church for future gen- 
erations. - 

All parishes have been asked to take 
a Whitsunday offering for ‘‘The Chal- 
lenge’. All pledges are to count on 
the Whitsunday offering of the parish 
of the pledger. The effort will be made 
May 19 through June 2. The Diocese 
is divided into eleven districts, with 
a large place as center. It is desired 
to have a mass meeting at the begin- 
ning of a week’s campaign. The first 
mass meeting will be in the Alexan- 
dria District, and the last on May 26 
in Richmond. The chairman of “The 
Challenge’? Campaign in the Diocese of 
Virginia. is 

Yours faithfully, 
L. Carter Harrison. 


* * * 
Piece of Church History Honor to 
Virginia, 
Mr. Editor: 
Will you not please find space for 


the following quotation from the late 
Bishop Whittle’s address to the annual 


LETTERS TO THE 


Such people will. 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN 


Council of the Diocese of Virginia, in 
the year 1879? 

“In Brunswick County a devoted lady 
(Mrs. Pattie Buford) by simply mani- 
festing the spirit and following the 
example of the blessed Saviour, has so 
gained the confidence of the colored peo- 
ple that, by means of her influence, an 
organized body, composed of a number 
of preachers and of several thousand 
members, has asked to be received into 
communion with our Church. Last 
summer the Rey. Dr. Dashield was sent 
by the executive missionary committee 
to confer with these people, and more 
recently the Rey. Drs. Dashield and Wed- 
deli were appointed for the same pur- 
pose. I give their interesting report 
thay Shey Millet 

Rev. Dr. Packhard, of the Virginia 
Seminary, chairman of the Committee 
on the State of the Church, in his re- 
port, said: 

“The remarkable work in Brunswick 
and adjoining counties, under Mrs. F. E. 
Buford, has awakened great hope as to 
our being able to reach on a large scale, 
and to influence for good, this class of 
our population. Through the efforts of 
this modest and refined churchwoman, 
under God, we call attention to the fact 
that an entire congregation, called Zion 
Union Apostolic Church, consisting of 
their Bishop, more than twenty (20) 
preachers and about 2,000 communi- 
cants, is seeking to be placed under 
the care of our Church. When it is con- 
sidered what an amazing work (un- 
aided and alone except by her Heavenly 
Father’s help) among these people has 
been done by this devoted servant of 
God, can we not take courage and hope 
that at last an open door and effectual 
has been opened to us in the direction 
of a people whom we have too much 
neglected?”’ 

This is a piece of history which is an 
honor to the Virginia Church. James S. 
Russell was the secretary and compiler 
of the minutes of this organization., 
Through Mrs. Buford, he was the first 
one to offer himself for the ministry. 
When he came to Petersburg to prepare 
for holy orders, he brought with him a 
little prayer book and hymnal combined, 
given him by Mrs. Buford. He boarded 
at my father’s house, and I stood by, in 
St. Stephen’s Church, and with my own 


eyes witnessed his confirmation by 
Bishop Whittle. Bishop Whittle or- 
dained him both deacon and priest. At 


the very organization of the Diocese of 
Southern Virginia, Bishop Randolph ap- 
pointed him Archdeacon, and he re- 
mained such to the day of his trans- 
lation. Mrs. Buford was one, but pre- 
eminently such, of many Southern 
women who lovingly and devotedly gave 
themselves in work among the colored 
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people. With the passing of Archdeacon 
Russell, Mrs. Buford should not be for- 
gotten. 

And, in passing, I might add, the 
logical place for the Bishop Payne 
Divinity School, is not Raleigh, but 
Lawrenceville. It was started for the 


express purpose of the theological edu- 
cation of James S. Russell. No two men 
have done more for the advancement of 
the Church among negroes than Bishop 
Whittle and James Solomon Russell. 
Both of them were born in Mecklenburg 
County, the heart of the ‘“‘black-belt’’. 
The St. Paul School and the Bishop 
Payne should be linked together and 
stand in the heart of the ‘‘Black-belt” 
as a witness and a testimony. Upon the 
soil of Virginia that school of the 
prophets should ever remain. 
GEORGE F. BRAGG, Jr. 


Baltimore, Maryland, April 16, 1935. 


SHRINE MONT, Church owned and opé- 
rated at cost, invites Church people and 
friends, from Easter to Advent, for out- 
ings ($2 a day), or vacations ($12.50 a 
week); also Church groups and confer- 
ences. High in the Virginia Alleghanies, 
100 miles due west,of Washington. | Ages 
and So. Ry. trains (stopping at Mt. - 


“son, 18 miles east) by hard TOAd nhl VeRO 


tice by Shrine Mont car. F ons 
young and old. Prospectus, ete. Rev, Hd- 
mund L. Woodward, M. D., director, Shrine 
Mont, Orkney Springs, Va. or oi 
. \ 
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The Fifty Days. 

The new pamphlet issued by The Forward Movement 
should enable the Church to make use of a season 
that in our country has been too long neglected. We 
have become so used to speaking of ‘‘Low Sunday’’ 
as if the whole program of the Church was at an end 
until the next Fall season opened that, almost uncon- 
sciously, even clergy with a vision have not expected 
much enthusiasm, and not expecting have received 
little or nothing. 

Already many have commented on the fact that the 
new pamphlet is superior to the Lenten leaflet, though 
for our own part we feel that the Lenten one was 
needed in every way and accomplished its purpose 
when it was used. 

Possibly our climate has had a great deal to do with 
our neglect of the fifty days. In England, where our 
Mother Church seems able to make much more of the 
great days and seasons, the social life of the capital 
is in full swing and it is natural for the churches to 
keep up a full program. With us, much of our coun- 
try has entered hot Summer days and Spring. has 
been given over to little besides school ecommence- 
ments. Even leading rectors of large city churches 
have been known to begin vacation on May 1 in ultra 
prosperous days! ' 

But those days are gone forever. The Forward Move- 
ment realizes that the great need of Christians is to so 
deepen discipleship and strengthen faith that as im- 
portant a season as the fifty days will really mean 
living the Easter of The Risen Lord in every relation- 
ship of man. Whitsunday may have been the birthday 
of the Church, but to many of us in America, it has 
just been a queer old-fashioned name and Whitsunday 
Communion instead of being a climax in a great sea- 
son, has just been another day when thoughtlessly we 
could stay away from church as conveniently as at 
any other time. 

If The Forward Movement accomplishes nothing ex- 
cept to point out the lost opportunities of Churchmen, 
it will have accomplished a great deal. That we have 
made poor use of fine traditions is evident. That the 
majority of our people are ignorant of spiritual truths 
and spiritual power is too well known. That they will 
respond to dignified and reasonable programs of Bible 
reading and meditation is attested to by the success 
in many parishes of the Lenten leaflet. The clergy 
must lead, but The Forward Movement is a laymen’s 


‘movement also, and without the enthusiasm of the laity 


nothing will be accomplished. Again we have reason 
to be grateful to Bishop Hobson and his Commission. 


Parishes and Summer Schools. 


We again approach the time when various Summer 
schools and conferences will have their annual ses- 
And again we are astounded at the great in- 
ditterence evident in parish after parish towards this 
fine movement. These 
much in actual results and have contributed to such 


sions. 
schools have accomplished so 
an increased interest in parishes where they have been 


supported that support has 
not been given. 


that we wonder more 


Just what is the greatest contribution of such insti- 
tutions to the life of the Church would be a question 
hard to answer. To many the demonstration over a 
period of days of real Christian livine would seem to 
be their greatest accomplishment. Young people who 
had thought of the spiritual life as unattractive and 
have had demonstrated to them that it can be 
A rule 


of life and a regular day with proper recreation as 


queer, 
the happiest and most natural way of living. 


well as proper periods for prayer and meditation have 
vpened the eyes of many of our healthy young people 
to the real possibilities of religion. 


To others the chance to really learn something about 
the Church and her methods is the chief reason for a 
Summer school. Of course, there has been critivism 
of some of the instruction. In the early days of the 
Summer conference the staff was often by necessity 
chosen from those who were easily available. But in 
the ensuing years the thought and planning that has 
been put into the program of our institutions has been 
remarkable. Only those who have sat with program 
committees of such schools as Wellesley, Blue Mountain 
and Sewanee, can know the careful planning and the 
careful regard paid to modern educational methods. 
We can be sure today that in a well run Summer 
school we can trust the teaching staff, because it will 
bei the best that can be assembled. 


Of course, there are those short and smaller confer- 
ences that are doing much good. They cannot, be- 
eause of lack of resources, equal the larger confer- 
ences. But if people can only afford a very few days 
for attendance, they serve admirably as institutions 
that awaken possibilities in church workers. 


What these fine institutions need is better support 
from the parishes. Surely a little money appropriated 
in the budget for scholarships to these schools will 
come back in a thousand ways in renewed allegiance 
and intelligent lay leadership. We can think of no 
other investment that will pay such great dividends. 
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Church and World Problems as Others See Them 


Meaning of the Word ‘‘Catholic’’. 
The Church of England Newspaper, April 6, 1935. 

The Bishop of Gloucester (Dr. A. C. Headlam) has 
the following interesting note in his Diocesan Maga- 
zine :— 

‘‘T have been asked to write something about the 
meaning of the word ‘Catholic’. In the Prayer Book 
we describe the Church as Catholic. That means to 
say that it is the Church for the whole world. The 
term ‘The Catholic Church’ grew up originally to im- 
ply the Christian Church, which was for all nations, 
in contrast to the Jewish Church, which was only for 
the people of the Jews. And then later, the term be- 
gan to be used of those customs which were used 
everywhere, and therefore might rightly be described 
as catholie. 

‘‘At the present day the term is used often very 
incorrectly. It is used by the members of the Roman 
Church to describe themselves, and to claim that they 
are only the true Church. As a very large part of the 
Christian world which displays equal spiritual power 
is not included, that claim is obviously incorrect. Then 
it is sometimes used for all churches which are Epis- 
copal. That quite clearly is equally incorrect. It is 
used by a particular section in the Church of England 
who claim that they are the only Catholics in the 
Church. That is obviously ridiculous. It is used 
often for a great many customs which are only adopted 
partially in the Church. 

“Tf the term ‘Catholic’ means universal, then the 
things which are Catholic are such things as the Bible, 
the Nicene Creed, and the Christian ministry though 
not any particular form of it, and the Sacrament of 
Baptism and the Sacrament of the Holy Communion. 
All those are characteristics of the Christian Church 
which are really Catholic. 

‘‘It is sometimes asked who are members of the 
Christian Church. The answer is all baptized persons 
who believe in the Lord Jesus Christ and claim to be 
His servants. But there are many of those who are 
imperfect members of the Church, sometimes through 
their own fault, and sometimes without their fault, 
who do not possess all the privileges of the Church. 
Above all, the divisions of Christianity make every 
branch of the Christian Church imperfect.”’ 


Favor Child Labor Amendmént. 


Federal Council Bulletin, March, 1935. 


A strong statement was recently issued by a group 
of about fifty nationally known churchmen, on the 
initiative of James Myers, Industrial Secretary of the 
Federal Council, favoring the Child Labor Amendment. 
Among the signers were: Rev. Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick, Rev. 8. Parkes Cadman, Bishop Francis J. Mc- 
Connell, Rt. Rev. Charles K. Gilbert, Rev. Frederick 
K. Stamm, Rev. Ralph W. Sockman, Rev. Henry Sloane 
Coffin, Rev. C. Rankin Barnes, Rev. Hubert C. Herring, 
Rev. Albert W. Beaven, Rev. George A. Buttrick, Rev. 
' Allan K. Chalmers, Rev. William Pierson Merrill, Rev. 
Justin Wroe Nixon, and Rev. Guy EK. Shipler. 

‘‘For the past thirty years,’’ this declaration reads, 
‘‘this country has endeavored to abolish child labor by 
means of individual state legislation, with but little 
result. In fact, by depending wholly on that method 
an immoral situation developed which enabled business 
men to make the most money in states where children 
could be treated the worst! This system tends to drive 


manufacturing to the states which allow the most child 
labor, and out of states with the highest standards, thus 
penalizing the good and rewarding those states with 
the lowest standards. 


““The National Recovery Administration has now 
clearly demonstrated that child labor can be abolished. 
The progress made in this direction has been largely 
accomplished because the matter has been lifted above 
state lines and attacked on an industry-wide and na- 
tionai scale. Business men have been glad to go along 
on this reform as soon as they could be assured that 
general child labor standards would be advanced with- 
out regard to state or sectional lines. To make sure. 
of the permanent abolition of child labor, it is now im- 
portant to ratify the child labor amendment. 


‘‘We heartily concur in the resolution favoring the 
National Child Labor Amendment, which was officially 
adopted at Dayton last December at the Biennial Meet- 
ing of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America, representing twenty-six Protestant denomi- 
nations. ”’ 


The statement was presented by Bishop Gilbert on 
behalf of the group at a public hearing concerning the 
issue in the State of New York. Reports have come 
in of unprecedented activity on behalf of Protestant 
churches in other states also where the matter is up 
for decision. Among other national bodies recently 
adopting strong resolutions favoring the amendment 
are the Council of Women for Home Missions: and 
the Bureau of Christian Social Relations of the Wom- 
an’s Missionary Council of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South. 


Automobile Accidents. 

The Canadian Churchman, April 4, 1935. ‘ 

As the fine weather approaches the danger of motan 
accidents increases. This modern toll of human lives, © 
like a western juggernaut, should appall every one of 
us. Those of us who drive should be ever on the alert — 
and those who walk should obey all the rules of the 
road and in addition walk facing the traffic on coun- | 
try roads. Then at least if the motorist does not see 
you, you can step off the road into safety. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury spoke out not lone 
ago regarding those who drive motors under the influ, - 
ence of liquor. His Grace said, ‘‘ When this slaughter, 
this maiming, can be reasonably attributed to the care- 
lessness of persons driving motor ears after over- 
indulgence in alcohol, then I hope we shall agree that 
no punishment is too severe. It is really monstrous 
that the same sort of fine or short imprisonment should 
be imposed on those who commit (often under circum- 
stances of great temptation) some minor theft as is 
imposed on those who wantonly and thoughtlessly de- 
stroy the lives and maim the bodies of their fellow 
citizens. ’’ 


In thinking of this subject, we should not lose sight 
of the fact that a driver becomes a menace to the 
public long before he is technically regarded as drunk. 
A very moderate amount of aleohol impairs the judg-. 
ment and powers of control necessary for safe driving. 
I remember hearing a man remark that he would not 
drive his car after one cocktail. That is the standard 
of safety. And the words of the Primate ofall Eng- 
land are needed here as well as there. 
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Where Is the “Power 


St. Paul in his Epistle to the Philippians (3:10), said: 
<‘That I may know Him and the Power of His Resur- 
rection.’’ St. Paul had a clear idea of the essential 
facts of Christianity, and he felt that what he most 
needed, to make his work thoroughly effective, was 
a share in that power which Christ manifested when 
He rose from the dead. If he could but bring that 
power to bear upon the difficulties which stood in his 
way, he felt that he could overcome them all. And 
we may well take it for granted that it was recause 
he did actually come into possession of this essential 
power, that he was able to carry out the tremendous 
task, which had been given him by his Master to do. 


The Influence of St. Paul on Human History. 


It seems impossible to overestimate the wonderful 
influence which St. Paul exerted in his own day with 
the added influence which has been carried on through- 
out the centuries which have elapsed since then, and 
will doubtless continue on with increasing power till 
the end of time. We can hardly explain the vast cumu- 
lative influence referred to above, without coming to 
the conclusion that there was a power manifesting 
itself which was something more than can be accounted 
for by the ordinary influence of a single individual, 
however great his talents and natural energy may have 
been. He certainly claimed to have identified him- 
self with his Master, Jesus Christ, not only in His 
Death, but in His Resurrection Life, as may be seen 
from the following :—I am crucified with Christ: nev- 
ertheless I live; yet not I but Christ liveth in me; and 
the life which I now live in the flesh I live by the 
faith of the Son of God, who loved me, and gave Him- 
self for me.’’ (Gal. 2:20.) These words may be said 
to be figurative, but they nevertheless represent an 
assured reality which implied that the mystical union 
betwixt Christ and His Church is shared also by tie 
individual members of His Body. The only difference 
is that in St. Paul’s case he entered more deeply into 
the experience of this mystery than perhaps any other 
saint of God has ever done, and by sharing his Mas- 
ter’s Resurrection Life, in so great a measure, he 
shared also in the power of it. 


An All-Important Question. 


The all-important question at the present time is, 
where can we find now the manifestation of the resur- 
rection power of Christ in His Church? Are we really 
seeking earnestly, as St. Paul did, to know Him and 
the Power of His Resurrection? If we could only at- 
tain to a share in this power as members of His Body, 
then there would be no question at all as to Christi- 
anity exerting a dominant influence upon the world at 
large and being recognized as having the Power of God 
working with it. We Christians of the present day, 
do not seem to possess that clear perception of the 
essential thing to be sought after which St. Paul 
evidently had. We are seeking after a hundred and 
one different things which distract our attention from 
the one thing needful to make us ‘‘more than conquer- 
ors through Him that loved us.”’ 


The Distracting Effect of Non-Essentials. 

The multitude of non-essentials so clutters up our 
field of vision that we are expending our energy upon 
them instead of seeking to share in that power which 
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of His Resurrection?” 


would, if used, carry everything before it. Everyone 
must see, if he will carefully consider the matter, 
that what the Christian Church needs, more than any- 
thing else at the present time, is the possession of 
that same power which the Church had in the early 
days, and which enabled her to conquer the world. 
Perhaps that which has distracted our attention most 
completely from the quest above described is the un- 
dertaking to attempt a reconciliation between Christi- 
anity and Natural Science. The latter has been so 
successful in bringing about a transformation of our 
material surroundings, that it has been supposed that 
all that is required to give to Christianity a similar 
impetus would be to apply the scientific method to 
religion. 


The Heavy Price Required for This Reconciliation. 
But it must be borne in mind that in order to come 
to terms with Natural Science, Christianity would 
have to submit to a dictatorship on the part of Science 
and this would mean that Christianity would have 
to give up its claim to be a supernatural religion and 
be content to be brought within the limits of the 
Natural Order. It would simply be one sf many reli- 
gions, though it might be allowed to claim a leading 
place among them, provided that this superiority could 
not be considered as due to a supernatural origin. But 
this would be bartering our Christian birthright for a 
mess of pottage, besides which Christianity could cer- 
tainly not enter into an alliance with Natural Science, 
unless the latter would consent to repudiate all con- 
nection with the scientific discoveries and inventions 
which have given to modern warfare its most destruc- 
tive and horrible weapons, and in other respects show 


tee willing to promote the higher interests of man- 
ind. 


The Main Objective of the Christian Religion. 


However Christianity has its own special objective, 
the pursuit of which will best serve the good of the 
world. Its chief concern should be directed towards 
spiritual ends and the development of the spiritual 
resources which have been placed at its disposal by 
God Himself, through His Son, Jesus Christ. Christ 
has revealed to us the divine method for obtaining the 
treasures of the Kingdom of Heaven, which are more 
needed by mankind for its own highest welfare, than 
all the discoveries and inventions of man. We have 
yet to see what faith can do in unlocking the heavenly 
treasure house and above all in securing for us that 
spiritual power which will enable us to bring in the 
Kingdom of God upon earth, which even Natural Sci- 
ence, with all its wonderful achievements, vouid never 
accomplish for us. 

* * * 


O Bride of Christ, beloved by Him, 
Why are thine eyes of faith so dim? 
Dost thou not know His mighty power 
Is thine to use this very hour? 


O Church of God, why dost thou deem 
His promises an empty dream? 
Shake off thine unbelief and be, 
His angel to humanity. 
Frederick W. Neve. 
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Good Friday, Easter and Then....? 


By GILBERT K. GOOD. 


Dean of Trinity Cathedral, Duluth. 


Every person who 
has risen above the ‘ordinary has been a rebel. 
He has been one who has refused to submit to the 
control of either natural or artificial mechanisms. He 
has, and does, feel that God has endowed him with 
distinctive, individual qualities and that it is his basic 
duty to contribute these qualities to society. It may, 
as it often has, mean crucifixion, or death by other 
means. Yet, if he is true to the divine within him, he 
will rebel, although it is harder than placid conform- 
ity. This is because it is divine to grow, and growth 
is the deliberate expression of individual character. 

It is too easy for people to slide into the mechanistic 
grooves carved by natural and human mechanism. If 
we do not resist nature, it will destroy us. We must 
wage constant warfare against the deterioration of 
the soil, or it will become so poor that it cannot pro- 
duce food for the sustenance of physical life. We 
must build shelters and produee artificial heat or the 
eold of nature will destroy us. We must paint our 
houses or the elements will rot them. If we would 
make a steel knife to serve our needs, we must first 
blast our way through layers of stone and earth to 
procure the ore. Levees must be built lest the spring 
floods overwhelm our fields and homes. The aspects 
of this every-day battle against the mechanism of na- 
ture are varied and complex, but humanity dares not 
give in. Human welfare depends upon it too much. 

Apparently nature gives us nothing except the will 
to reach out and take what we want and need. In this 
light it would appear that nature is an enemy and 
not a friend. It apparently presents a problem to be 
solved, and that man’s hfe depends upon his suecess 
in the solution. This has led many into pessimism. 
If the mechanism of nature is unfriendly and lacking 
in charity, then the God, whose creature it is, is hke- 
wise unfriendly and uncharitable. 

This is true, if we think only in terms of problems. 
But life is not a problem. Life is a challenge to the 
human capacity to grow. The mechanism of the uni- 
verse is a promised land for man to take and possess. 
Man inherits from his Father the divine spark of 
vreative ability. This power to create develops only 
in proportion as it is used. 

The building of mechanisms seems to be the result 
of human, as well as divine, activity. There are human 
mechanisms on every hand. Social mechanisms, eco- 
nomic mechanism, industrial mechanism, moral mecha- 
anism, and religious mechanism-—one and all the erea- 
tures of man. Their usefulness depends upon man’s 
capacity to grow and remain superivr to them. . We 
human beings will remain superior to our mechanisms 
only as long as we remember that they were created 
by us. The moment we side-step the responsibility for 
‘them, by insisting that they are beyond our province 
to change and improve, we become their slaves. For 
example, there is a decided inclination to say that the 
recent economic collapse was inevitable and that such 
recurring periods cannot be helped. If this be the case 
we have become the helpless creatures of the mechanism 
we have-created. ‘There can be only one reason for 
the breaking down of one of our mechanisms, or sys- 
tems, and that is human failure. 


In other words, man-made mechanisms are the erea- 
tures of man’s brain and he alone is responsible for 


UBMISSION to the influence of mechanisms is an 
S obstacle to personal growth. 


their operation. He fails and they fail only at the 
moment when he ceases to grow and thereby remains 
superior to them. 


HAT about man’s religious mechanism? This was. 
invented and placed in operation as a means to 
an end—the God-lke life. In the case of that 

branch of the religious mechanism called the Episco- 
pal Church, we have had handed to us an auxiliary 
mechanism—the Callendar of the Christian year. This. 
is a guide to the annual observance of the events in 
the life of Christ. The pattern for individual life in 
the Kingdom of God. There is the festival of Christ- 
mas, with its message of humility and good will. Both 
are essential qualities of the good life ‘and are binding 
on every person who takes the vow of Christian dis- 
cipleship. There is the Epiphany season which ealls 
upon every subscriber to the system to show forth 
these basic qualities in every relationship and en- 
deavor. There is the holy season of Lent; the season 
when we concentrate on the business of using these 
basic qualities of Christian living with our spirits. 
Good Friday is set aside that we might not forget the 
colossal defeat of human character and the causes 
thereof, and to warn us of the cost of the sincere 
expression of individual goodness. As every despair. 
is followed by a ray of hope, so Easter must inevitably 
follow Good Friday. Easter must be observed with a 
great shout of praise, because the creators of this 
mechanism would have us always remember that vie- 
tory is possible, even after the most devastating de- 
feat. 

Good Friday, Easter, and then . . .? Shall we eall 
it the acid test? It is the test of our place in the 
Calendar, and the test of the Calendar’s place in our 
living. The post-Haster season is the time of testing 
whether we are servants of the Calendar mechanism 
or whether the Calendar is serving us. 

When the last triumphant notes of the Easter Te 
Deum fade away there is apparently a deep and sin- 
cere sigh of relief. To ease the strain, Low Sunday 
has been injected into the picture. The annual bur- 
den of Lent and Easter is removed and a long breath- 
ing space is ahead. The Calendar mechanism is a hard 
task master. It has literally whipped us into the ob- 
servance of certain events in the life of the Utopian 
Man. We have reluctantly complied up to this point, 
but beyond that we either will not or cannot go. We 
are content to leave our pattern of eternal life on pa; 
per, printed in violet, green, red and white. 

What if the automotive engineer took the same at- 
titude toward his creature? He has designed a stream- 
lined method with all of its magie accessories. Beyond 
the picture he will not take the trouble to go. He 
then becomes the servant of the picture. He adores 
it as it hangs on the wall of his office, and as it ap- 
pears in the “catalogues. 

But no automotive engineer, worthy of the name, is 
satisfied until he has gone all the way and placed his 
car on the highway. Even then he is not satisfied 
for he at once sets his creative power in action to im- 
prove on that car for the coming season. He is thus 
the master of the mechanism he has created. — ' 

That is what the post-Easter season must mean 
to the Christian. After resurrection there can be no 
Standing still. Yet, that is what, Low Sunday implies . 

(Continued on, page ae Noe 
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Renewal 
By JAMES E, FREEMAN, 


Bishop of Washington. 


O, the winter is past. 
The flowers appear on 
the earth; the time of 

the singing of birds is 
come.’’ 

This finely descriptive 
and picturesque passage 
occurs in one of the great 
poems in the Old Testa- 
ment, namely, the Songs 
of Solomon. It suggests 
a freshened hope and the 
renewal of life that marks 
the days of early Spring. 
It fitly describes the domi- 
nant note of Easter. As 
Lent is designated, ‘‘The 
Spring Fast,’’ Easter 
comes as its climax, bringing with it the mighty truths 
which the Risen Saviour of mankind gave to men in 
that early morning, nineteen centuries ago. A Rock- 
hewn sepulchre in a garden in a remote corner of the 
world has focused the thought and reverent interest 
of men the world over. It contains a truth more com- 
pelling and more thrilling than any recorded in the 
annals of men, a truth that responds to the ancient 
query : ‘‘If a man die, shall he live again?’’ So mighty 
is this truth that upon it a great institution has risen 
known as the Christian Church, and so strong is the 
conviction concerning it that, the greatest exponent 
of the Resurrection, St. Paul, declares: ‘‘If Christ be 
not risen, then is our preaching vain, and your faith is 
also vain.’’ It was this conviction that welded to- 
gether a band of recreant disciples, filling them with 
such persuasive power and courage that they readily 
and gladly accepted martyrdom as they prosecuted 
their ministry in the early days of the Christian era. 
Their message was keyed to the word: ‘“‘If ye then 
be risen with Christ, seek those things which are 
above.’’ They resisted all opposition, overcome all 
obstacles, carried their message to cities and institu- 


tions that, at the beginning were unresponsive to their 
claims, and ultimately planted and established the 
new faith in Rome and Athens until ultimately it 
spread to every part of the world, civilized and uncivyil- 
ized. Kvery Cathedral and Temple, every Church in 
city and hamlet throughout the world affirms its faith 
in. Him who declared: ‘‘Because I live, ye shall live 
also.’’ 

No recorded fact in history has go affected the 
thought and inspired the reverent obedience of men 
as that which the Easter message proclaims. It must 
be ever identified in our minds with the renewal which 
each recurring Spring proclaims, that ‘‘the winter is 
past, the flowers appear on the earth,’’ and ‘‘the time 
of the singing of birds is come’’; this is in perfect 
consonance with the message of Easter. It is impos- 
sible adequately to express in any form of words the 
hopes and expectations which Easter seeks to interpret. 
Our thoughts run beyond theological systems, creeds 
and formulae, and each one, according to his needs and 
his experiences applies the message of that first Easter 
morning to his own life and the intimate incidents of 
his own household. 

Quite apart from the glowing Church services with 
their triumphant hymns and anthems, that command 
the greatest response of any throughout the year; quite 
apart from the enthusiasm and the spirit of praise 
which they generate, it is the personal appropriation 
of the Easter message to our personal needs and prob- 
lems that makes it the most precious and refreshing 
of all the beliefs we hold. 

Renewal is our search from youth to old age. To 
feel that the spent forces and energies of life can be 
renewed, and that when the shadows lengthen and 
the evening comes we can be assured of another and 
eternal Springtime, where disappointment, weakness 
and sorrow shall be no more, is to give to life here 
and now its greatest refreshment and its supremest 
comfort. 

‘‘Lo, the winter is past; the flowers appear on the 
earth; the time of the singing of birds is come.’’ 
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GOOD FRIDAY, EASTER AND THEN. 
(Continued from page 6.) 

—an abrupt stop. The result is that the last state of 
that man, or Church, is worse than the first. The 
spirit of resurrection can mean nothing to us unless 
it is followed by a deliberate ascension. Because 
Christ ascended after He arose, we have a living Christ 
to ‘‘prevent and follow us’’ instead of just a pretty 
picture of a man who rose from the tomb many cen- 
turies ago. The man who uses the Calendar as a guide 
by means of which he exercises his capacity to grow, 
or ascend to a higher plane of living, is the master 
and not the slave of the Calendar. To him the Calen- 
dar is a challenge to his power to rise, and not a thorny 
problem to give him a headache. 


HE FORWARD MOVEMENT ealls upon men to 
stop serving the Church and to begin to make the 
Church serve men and all humanity. Lent and 
Easter set up the sign posts along the road of progres- 
sive living that point to the Kingdom of God. These 
sign posts read, year after year: Self-sacrifice is a pre- 


weakness demand a long period of rest? 


requisite to Self-realization! No man makes any prog- 
ress along this road unless good will is the key to 
his every relationship. There can be no stopping or 
loitering along the road at these attractive taverns 
called Low Sunday. It is a steep ascent and the pause 
results only in the stiffening of the joints. 

Steep? Yes, very steep! It is the steepness that is 
the Challenge. Steepness is the basic quality of every 
mechanism, artificial or natural, in this universe. Com- 
pare the hardship of living one hundred years ago with 
the comforts of today. What a steep ascent! What a 
glorious portrait is this determined rebellion of man 
against the resisting forces of nature! It is an ever- 
lasting challenge to man’s capacity to grow, but growth 
is the only road to freedom. 

So is the spiritual ascent, as set forth in the Calen- 
dar, a challenge to man’s rebellious nature. Has he the 
capacity to ascend after the resurrection, or does his 
We shall 
see, we shall see! 

We live in a vast experimental laboratory. 
an interesting experiment, if 


Life is 
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Dr. Eastoun’s Reinicker Lectures 


Reported by 
FREDERICK WARD KATES. 


AINT LUKE’S ‘‘Acts of the Apostles’? became 
more than ever before the touchstone to the early 
history of Christianity for all who listened to the 

rather novel and brilliant interpretations of the book 
given by the Rey. Professor Burton Scott Easton, D. D., 
of the General Theological Seminary, in a series of 
three lectures at the Virginia Seminary, April 3 and 4. 
Professor Easton’s acute insights and profound pene- 
tration radiantly attested his scholarly reputation. Un- 
der his searching eye the Book of Acts sprang to life 
and its full meaning and significance in correctly un- 


derstanding vital phases in the first century of the 


Christian era were indelibly impressed. 

Students of the Seminary, alumni and residents of 
the Seminary Hill comprised the audiences. Dr. EHas- 
ton spoke on the Reinicker Lecture Foundation, estab- 
lished in 1894 by Mr. George A. Reinicker of Phila- 
delphia. The Rev. Norman ‘B. Nash, 8S. T. D., profes- 
sor in the Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, 
Mass., gave the first series of Reinicker lectures for 
1934-1935 last autumn. 

Dr. Easton prefaced his initial lecture with an in- 
troduction to the book. Luke wrote it to edify all 
Christians and in order to make the story understand- 
able to all he simplified it in three ways, geographically, 
biographically, and chronologically. ‘‘To attain the 
maximum of simplicity he begins with a city—Jerusa- 
lem—and ends with a city—Rome. This by itself tells 
the story in miniature: from the sacred but utterly 
provincial city of the Jews to the dazzling capital of 
the Empire! All in between progresses in orderty 
fashion. From Jerusalem the narrative widens out 
to Samaria and Judea, moves from there to Antioch, 
from there to Asia Minor, from there to Eastern Eu- 
rope, aud from there finally to Rome itself.’’ 

‘‘Along with this geographical simplification goes 
a biographical. The first part is dominated by the 
figure of Peter, the latter by that of Paul. The only 
other persons in Acts who are at all individualized are 
Stephen and Philip, and they serve chiefly to link 
together the work of the two great apostles.’ ’ 

The third simplification is chronological. ‘‘ About 
time-sequences Luke is indifferent.’’ Dr. Easton be- 
lieves this lack of precision regarding time and dates 
deliberate. ‘‘The edificatory purpose of Acts could be 
obscured only too easily by an over-multitude of de- 
tails. The reader’s attention is contentrated ex- 
elusively on what Luke feels that Christians ought to 
know—and, as a result of their knowledge, belief and 
practice.”’ 

Of the methods by which this all-important knowl- 
edge is conveyed, the most directly didactic is of course 
the speeches. Of these there are eleven, and Luke’s 
grouping of them is interesting. The three extended 
addresses at the beginning, in chapters two, three and 
seven, are balanced by a corresponding three at the 
end, in chapters twenty-two, twenty-four and twenty- 
six. In between these two triads stand five speeches, 
and these are all different. ‘‘These speeches,’’ said 
the lecturer, ‘‘taken as a whole, are designed as a 
‘corpus’ of first- century apologetics. 4: 

‘But they are only part of the apologia. The 
apostolic miracles are confirmatory testimony of the 
highest possible order. So Acts is suffused with mir- 
acles from beginning to end.”’ 

“Practically all these signs are arranged in two. 
groups of unusual similarity, the lecturer pointed out, 
one attached to Peter, the other to Paul. Both expel 
demons, heal a lame man, raise persons from dead, ete. 
Here are sixteen miracles, in two series of eight each. 


We are told that all apostles possessed wonder-work- 
ing power as a matter of course (2:43, ete.), and that 
geet had it also; specifically, Stephen (6:8), Philip 

8:13), and ‘Ananias (9:18). 

The form of these miracle-stories merits special 
study, continued the speaker, but ‘‘it must suffice to 
say that the more elaborately they are told, the more 
they tend to be conventionalized. On the other hand, 
the nearer Luke comes to the event itself—whether 
through personal presence or good sources—the more 
simple are the narratives.’’ Of another type are the 
miracles of revelation. Sata 

Less supernaturalistic, perhaps, but equally miracu- 
lous to Luke—no doubt even more so to us—is the evi- 
dence to the faith provided by the marvelous conver- 
sions wrought through apostolic preaching. ‘‘At the 
very beginning the original 120 win about 3,000 souls, 
and the glorious record never falters. Wherever the 
missionary sets his foot, there a church springs into 
being. How countless many souls have been moved to 
their depths by Luke’s story! ‘God’s arm is not short- 
ened; since He could do these marvels through the 
first believers, may He not do something today through 
me?’ And to give men this inspiration was one of the 
most potent reasons why Luke wrote Acts.”’ 

Dr. Easton next pointed out that not every word and 
phrase of the book is consciously pedagogical, so the 
definite teaching material is interspersed with narra- 
tive, whose primary design is merely to interest the 
reader and to refresh him after the exactions of the 
more serious passages. In Acts is one scene intro- 
duced to arouse laughter—19 :13-16. 

‘*Such are certain of the means by which Luke has 
produced, what is beyond any possibility of compare, 
the most popular .historical work that the world has 
ever seen or—I am sure we may safely add—ever will 
know.’ y 


ENETRATING more deeply into the work, Dr. Eas- 
ton declared that religious edification is not Luke’s 
sole purpose. ‘‘He has another, never put expli- 

citly into words, but obvious to even the most casual 
reader. Christianity is a religion that should be tol. 
erated by the State.”’ 

In a very real sense Acts from Chapter 138 on is a 
casebook in Roman Law, said the lecturer. Contacts 
with Roman authorities fill the book. Luke gives pre- 
cedents that prove Christianity deserves toleration 
from the State. He goes much further and demands 
this toleration as a legal right. For, as Luke pre- 
sents his case, Christianity is no new and independent 
religion. It is nothing more and nothing less than 
Judaism and so is explicitly recognized by Rome as a 
religio licita. 

It is easy enough to miss this thesis of Luke’s, un+ 
less we recall certain facts about first-century Judaism; 
the lecturer showed. ‘‘Primarily, that in the apostolie 
age a Jewish mission to Gentiles was no novelty, 
Christ tells us how the Pharisees ‘crossed land and 
sea to make one proselyte (Matthew 23:35).’’ Paul 
and other Christian missionaries to the Gentiles were 
only doing what other Jews had long been doing. 

In the second place, we have to remember that in 
the apostolic period, Judaism was highly complex, of 
numerous parties and divisions. ‘‘Gentiles found in- 
comprehensible the topics about which the chosen 
people quarreled so bitterly. To them a Jew was a 
Jew, and this is Luke’s point. From what he conceived 
the Roman theory ought to be, the Christians were_ 


simply one more Jewish party. ” Cheistiantis differs ES 


a 


* 
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from the other Jewish parties in being the only true 
‘““way.’’ It was enough for Luke’s aim if he could 
persuade Theophilus and the rest that the Christians 
too were Jews. 

‘‘A considerable part of the speeches in Acts is de- 
voted to this theme. It is the reason for the lengthy 
openings of the speeches in Chapters seven and thir- 
teen.’’ These prefaces are purely rhetorical, designed 
to convince the listeners of the speakers’ orthodoxy. 
In this manner the way is prepared for a sympathetic 
reception of the specifically Christian message. And 
this message, when told to Jews, is always told as 
specifically set forth in the Old Testament, Dr. Haston 
emphasized. It is the true promise to the fathers, to 
which the patriarchs and prophets bore testimony and 
to see which they passionately yearned.’’ Acts is 
packed with arguments from the Old Testament to 
prove that Christianity and it alone is true Judaism. 

But Luke was aware that the argument from proph- 
ecy was fiercely disputed by the bulk of the Jewish na- 
tion and so might not convince the Romans. Far 
more cogent were previous official decisions that the 
‘Christians were, in fact, a Jewish party, and such 
decisions Luke produces (18:15; 23:29, etc.). 

Luke has still more testimony, of the sort which 
ought to be irrefragable, that of the Jews themselves. 
And in the very forefront of this he sets the evidence 
of the strictest and most representative party of all, 
the Pharisees. 

The testimony of the most important class of all 
is that of the Christians themselves. Did they con- 
sider themselves to be Jews? As far as regards the 
Palestinians the problem was simple enough and the 
answer is yes. Jerusalem Christianity was almost 
bound up with the Temple. And ‘“‘the Way’’ was no 
insignificant group; it contained tens of thousands of 
Jews, faithful and strict in their Judaism, painstaking 
in their legalism. 

‘“But how about those Gentile Christians, on whom 
the legal burden is explicitly said not to rest?’’ con- 
tinued Dr. Easton. Just as Jewish semi-prose- 
lytes were never allowed to separate themselves in 
groups that posed as full representatives of Judaism 
and were invariably kept in a subordinate status under 
strict Jewish supervision, so according to Luke’s pic- 
ture were the Gentile Christians treated in the first 
century. 

In concluding his first lecture, Dr. Easton said: ‘‘It 
is a thesis of Acts that the Way has a centralized 
Jewish authority, and that this authority is fixed in 
Jerusalem. And just as in non-Christian Judaism as 
a whole, authority is exercised by the high priests and 
the elders, in the Way it was exercised in the earlier 
‘period by ‘the apostles and the elders’ in the later 
period by ‘James and the elders’. And in the Way, 
just as in non-Christian Judaism, Gentile converts or 
semi-converts are kept strictly under the supervision 
and direction of Jews.’’ 


R. EASTON’S second lecture dealt with the Apos- 
tle Paul and church polity in the first century. 
Luke’s picture of Paul was designed to stand on 

its own merits, said the lecturer, who proceeded to 
discuss the Acts portrait, noting particularly Paul’s 
subordinate status to Barnabas in the Antiochan 
Church. 

The suggestion that the ceremony described in Chap- 
ter thirteen was nothing other than an ordination 
ceremony of Paul to the apostalate, was advanced by 
the speaker. Luke regards the apostalates of Paul and 
Barnabas, while valid ones, inferior to those of the 
original twelve, who were witnesses of the Resurrec- 
tion of Jesus. To Luke, what Paul saw and heard, 
‘while true knowledge, was less than what the original 
twelve saw and heard and Paul was very definitely 
behind those pre-eminent apostles. He could receive 
apostolic title only through ordination. 
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Paul’s missionary efforts were directed to the Jews. 
That he in fact labored chiefly among non-Jews was 
only because such work was thrust on him against his 
will. At at all times, however, he remains a Jew 
serupulous in his legalism. 

Dr. Easton stressed the fact that the early genuine 
Christians were under iron discipline directed from 
Jerusalem by Jews, that the early Christians had spe- 
cific duties to obey, there were duly constituted au- 
thorities to enforce them, the apostles, and that their 
main function was to perpetuate through teaching the 
pure original Christian tradition. Just as in non- 
Christian Judaism teaching was in the hands of duly- 
constituted elders, divinely empowered to perform this 
duty, because they were the divinely-instituted guard- 
ians of the divinely-given tradition from Moses, so was 
Luke’s idea of the Christian elders who derived their 
authority not from Moses, but the apostles and who 
ruled the different early Christian communities in 
presbyterian manner. 

The ideal example of a Christian presbytery was 
that at Jerusalem, whose elders originally had been 
the twelve apostles all together. This council of elders, 
in which was invested the authority of teaching and 
governing the Jerusalem community, was the model for 
all local presbyteries, though it always held a unique 
position among all. 

This Jerusalem presbytery, besides being the pure 
fountain-head of the tradition, had another preroga- 
tive, that of a permanent head. This was at first James, 
not because he was an apostle, which he was not, but 
because he was something higher—a brother of Jesus 
and so in some way was felt to represent our Lord 
in person. James was succeeded by a series of indi- 
vidual Christian leaders setting an example of church 
government that in the second century was to spread 
through the whole Christian world. So to Luke, in 
Dr. Easton’s opinion, the organization of local con- 
gregations was presbyterian and the elders were the 
successors of the apostles. In the church as a whole, 
the polity was not presbyterian for the single one in 
Jerusalem rules over all and its authority is episcopal 
and its head is an individual. 

The diaconate as presented in Chapter six was next 
discussed. Dr. Easton said Luke states that, deacons 
were a Christian creation called for by a specific 
Christian need. There was no Jewish precedent. 
Stephen and Philip, who were made deacons for purely 
administrative functions, he pointed out, directly for- 
sook them for preaching and missionary activity on 
their initiative. Stephen became a zealous champion 
of the faith and Philip did everything but care for the 
poor widows in Jerusalem. The seven really were not 
deacons at all, as the office was originally conceived, 
but rather ministers to the Greek-speaking Jerusalem 
Christians. The primary duty of the deacons was to 
eare for the poor by serving at the tables at which they 
were fed. Stephen’s case showed preaching was a 
proper incidental function for deacons, that is, preach- 
ing to the unconverted, but it is to be noted that, when 
in this capacity, his title was changed to that of evan- 
gelist. 


HE Reinicker lecturer’s third discussion of Acts 
dealt with the content of the faith which the apos- 
tles and church perpetuated and taught, Chris- 

tology, the doctrine of the Holy Spirit and criticism. 
The Faith in Acts was not a set of doctrinal formula- 
ries but, from evidence in missionary addresses of Paul 
and speeches addressed to the Jews, consists of the basie 
tenets of the Jewish faith—monotheism, repentance, 
belief in a resurrection—and the Christian note en- 
ters by way of the resurrection belief. Jesus is the 
Man, God has ordained to bring remission of sins, His 
forgiveness, and His super-eminence is amply con- 
firmed by His own resurrection and by Old Testament 
(Continued on page 12.) 
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St. Cuthbert 


By 


KATHRYN POCKLINGTON. 


On a rock, by Lindisfarne, 

St. Cuthbert sits, and toils to frame 

The sea-born beads that bear his name; 

Such tales had Whitby’s fishers told, 

And said they might his shape behold, 
And hear his anvil sound; 

A deadened clang—a huge dim form, 

Seen but, and heard, when gathering storm 
And ‘night were closing round. 


OR the above passage in Marmion, Sir Walter 
F Scott drew upon an ancient legend that St. Cuth- 

bert in his cave beneath the sea, forged the small 
erinoids of which myriads were once washed up by 
the waves during storms. Each of these fossils being 
perforated where a slender animal body had lain, 
they were called ‘‘St. Cuthbert’s Beads,’’ and were 
for the use of the devout on their rosaries. The sev- 
enth century Cuthbert is the inspiration of countless 
legendary tales which lead from marvel to marvel. 

It was on the night when Aidan, Bishop of Linsdis- 
farne, laid down his staff forever that we get what is 
perhaps our first authentic glimpse of Cuthbert. We 
see him watching his sheep in the valley of the Lau- 
der, a stream emptying into the Tweed, not far from 
Melrose—this district being then annexed to North- 
umbria. As he was kneeling at his prayers, a broad 
path of light eleft the dark skies and thereon a crowd 
of angels came trooping down to earth. Presently, 
they reascended, bearing with them a glorious soul, 
which, though the awed Cuthbert knew it not, was 
that of Aidan. Through this vision, the boy was led 
to become a monk. 

We are told that Cuthbert was an active lad and 
excellent in sports, but whether his racial origin was 
Celtic or Anglo-Saxon we do not know. His family 
may have had oversight of the flocks of some rich 
Saxon lord. The boy was not extremely poor, for in 
an illumination in Bede’s Life, showing him being 
received at the door of Old Mailros (Melrose), his 
horse and an attendant stand behind him. It was 
Prior Boisil who, in the absence of Abbot Eata, wel- 
comed the fifteen year old youth to this famous school 
for novices, exclaiming, intuitively, ‘‘An Israelite, in- 
deed, in whom there is no guile!’’ ; 

LD MAIUROS stood on a promontory whose base 
was laved on two sides by the Tweed. In the 
rough wooded country adjacent lived wild tribes 

of Picts and Angles. <A cluster of wattled huts formed 
the monastery. Amid these rude surroundings, the 
young Cuthbert grew in conventual graces, in all ways 
justifying the Prior’s predilection. Before long, he 
was being sent out through the sparsely settled king- 
dom—one of those missionaries who, before the founda- 
tion of parishes, kept Christian teaching alive among 
isolated people. Often he walked weary distances over 
rugged ways, bearing his message to dalesmen and 
hill-dwellers ; more rarely, he rode; and when he wished 
ie minister to people along the cost, he would take 
oat. 

Abbot Eata, on being transferred to Ripon, took with 
him Cuthbert, and there the young monk, being made 
Hostillar, had in charge the entertaining of strangers. 
On cue occasion, says tradition, after the departure 
of a guest, there was found upon his table three loaves 
of whitest, most delicious bread—in truth, heavenly 
bread, for an angel had been entertained unawares. 
But Eata and Cuthbert returned to Melrose, by and 


by, and the latter resuméd with zeal his apostolic 


journeyings. These were interrupted when he was 
stricken with the plague. His life was spared in 
answer to the united prayers of his brethren of Mel- 
rose, but to his deep sorrow his loved teacher and 
friend, Boisil, suecumbed to the disease. 

Again, in 664, Eata left Melrose, this time for Lin- 
disfarne, the Holy Isle, where he assumed the abbacy. 
And again he was accompanied by Cuthbert, who be- 
came Prior of the monastery. 


INDISFARNE! How the word sweeps us back to 
IE. the early Church in Britain. From the Lindis, 

a brook which had hollowed a narrow course 
across the basalt of the island, and the Celtic ‘‘fahren.”’ 
meaning ‘‘a place of retreat,’’ came the euphonious 
name. It was Aidan who had pointed out Lindisfarne 
to the compliant King Oswald as the future seat of his 
bishopric. Perchance, he saw in it resemblance to his 
former home, the bleak Iona. However that may be, 
there was a measure of security for his church in its 
insulation twice daily by the tide. 

In Cuthbert, now promoted to priorship though still 
under thirty, was observed an ever-increasing humil- 
ity. Many other gentle virtues were his—compassion, 
sympathy, tenderness, tolerance—which shine star- 
bright against the dark, half-barbarous background of 
his age. No imputation of dull goodness attaches to 
him, for we are informed that he could be merry among 
his companions. His days at Lindisfarne were spent 
in religious offices, in acts of mortification, in manual 
labour and in healing spiritual and physical ills of 
the people. Twelve years seeped placidly away, then 
he resolved upon a solitary life. It is believed that 
he crossed to the mainland and inhabited a cave, since 
known locally as ‘‘Cuddy’s Cove,’’ but not finding the 
hoped-for seclusion, he withdrew to Farne, a desolate 
islet south of Lindisfarne. 


His first care was to exorcise a horde of demons. 
The chronicler describes these horrific beings as short 
in stature and with long beards. They wore black 
cowls. Brandishing lances in an alarming manner, 
they dashed about the lttle domain on goats. So 
puissant were they that the holy hermit’s powers 
only availed to banish them to a neighbourhood island 
where they remained in possession for centuries. 

Now Cuthbert was free to erect his hermitage. — This 
was round in shape and of no mean dimensions; being 
from four to five perches across. 
stone and turf upheld a roof of wood thatched with 
the long tough grass of the island. Within were his 
oratory “and his living-room. Some distance away, be- 
side a little harbor, he built a guest-house for the -use 
of the devout who would visit the island. In these 
works he had the aid of brother monks. Cuthbert’s 
buildings were yet standing in the twelfth century. 
‘“There was still the small low cottage on the north 
side of the island, the only part approachable by a 
boat, and there was still the narrow pathway leading 
to the oratory, which was purposely concealed among 
the rocks,’ 


Y PRAYER, Cuthbert obtained a spring of water, 
and for food he planted a plot of barley. Until 
this was ready to be gathered in, rooks, says leg- 
end, daily brought him sustenance. Like many another 
saintly anchorite, he made the birds his friends. Wild 


sea-fowl,.said to have been eider-ducks, grew dame from - 
_his.caressings and lost all fear of man.. a were © 


termed the Basie of St. Cuthbert.’’ 


Its walls of rough — 


oat 
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Visitors from far and near drew in at the little bay, 
and Cuthbert would talk and eat with them. But on 
nights of intense blackness and storm, cut off as he 
was from all his kind, what solemn sense of his mor- 
tality and his sole dependence upon the Eternal must 
have possessed his consciousness! No puny faith was 
his, for he joyed in his reclusive life, and when, after 
eight years of it, King Egfrid himself came to him and 
humbly besought him to accept the bishopric of Hex- 
ham, it was with utmost reluctance that he consented. 
Six months later, he left his island and at York was 
consecrated bishop by the primate, Theodore. 

But still he longed for those familiar isles washed 
by the cold North Sea, and within the twelvemonth he 
had effected an exchange of sees between himself and 
Eata, and was Bishop of Lindisfarne. 

Faithfully he discharged his episcopal duties. But, 
though he was little more than fifty years of age, his 
health was. failing. In two years he resigned his high 
office and retired to his loved hermitage on Farne, 
where, a few weeks later, tended by friendly monks, 
he breathed his last, on March the twentieth, 687, or, 
as some assert, 688. 

He was buried at Lindisfarne, which at once be- 
came a focal point of pilgrimage, with many miracles 
wrought at the tomb. Quoting from Scott: 


Dry shod, o’er sands, twice every day, 
The pilgrims to the shrine find way ; 
Twice every day the waves efface 

Of staves and sandal’d feet the trace. 


Even now, at low tide, pedestrians cross the three 
miles which separate Lindisfarne from the mainland 
by following the ‘‘Pilgrim’s Way,’’ indicated by poles 
and the ‘‘Monk’s Stones.’’ 

Eleven years passed, then the tomb was opened, 
whereupon, as stated in Hegge’s ‘‘ Legend of St. Cuth- 
bert,’’ ‘‘they start at a wonder, they lookt for bones 
and found flesh, they expected a skeleton and saw an 
entire bodie with joynts flexible, his flesh so succu- 
lent that there only wanted heate to make his bodie 
live without a soul, and his face so dissembling death, 
that elsewhere it is true that sleep is the image of 
death ; but here death was the image of sleep.”’ 

It was in 875, when the community on Lindisfarne 
fell into peril of attack by the Danes, that Bishop 
Eardulph and his clergy fled, taking with them the 
body of their tutelary saint into whose coffin had 
been thrust other sacred relics, including the head of 
“St. Oswald. They also carried away a Book of the 
Gospels which had been written for St. Cuthbert and 
used by him—a richly illuminated volume, in a cover 
of gold and silver set with precious stones. Then 
began seven years of wanderings through Northum- 
bria and southern Scotland, the little band receiving 
“support and veneration wherever they went. ‘And 
never did the saint cease his miracles. The coffin was 
laid upon a wheeled bier, which was drawn by lay 
brothers. Despairing at last of any permanent peace 
in their own land, the chiefs of the wanderers re- 
solved to go to Ireland. They set sail, leaving their 
comrades on the beach, lamenting. But a storm drove 
them back. Before they could land, Cuthbert’s Book 
of the Gospels fell into the sea. Now was disunion, 
the laymen and junior monks being so incensed at 
the attempted desertion that they withdrew from the 
party, leaving no one to draw the bier. From this 
plight, the saint himself brought succor. In a dream, 
he appeared to one of the monks, and after informing 
him where the lost Book would be found, he said he 
must seek a bridle which was hanging on a tree and 
show it to a horse feeding nearby. The animal would 
-run to him and allow himself to be yoked to the bier. 
“All these things came to pass. The book was found 


on the coast of Galloway, and the horse hencefor- — 


ward drew the saint’s vehicle. 
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At length, St. Cuthbert made unmistakable signs 
that he desired to rest for all time at Dunhelm, the 
present Durham. A shelter of boughs was _ hastily 
eonstructed, the make shift beginner of a series of 
erections, their culmination being the grand Cathe- 
dral of Durham, begun in 1093. There in 1104, the 
body of St. Cuthbert was finally translated. It was 
found to be still incorrupt, states the monkish narra- 
tive. In a place of honour behind the high altar, the 
casket was elevated on a handsome green marble tomb, 
in which were four praying niches. It was enclosed 
in a great iron chest, which in turn was protected 
by a case of wood, highly ornamented, and capable of 
being hfted above it by means of a pulley. To the 
rope were attached six silver bells whose tinkling 
‘‘made such a goodly sound that it stirred all the peo- 
ple’s hearts that were within the church, to repair 
unto it, and make their prayer to God and that holy 
man, St. Cuthbert.’’ 

At the time of the Norman conquest and the re- 
sistance of the North to the Conqueror’s authority, 
the body of the saint was conveyed for greater safety 
to Lindisfarne, but was soon restored to its old place 
at Durham. ; 

When the Church was suppressed, rough, hireling 
hands broke up the shrine, after stripping it of its 
wealth of gold and precious stones. Beneath the spot 
where it had stood so long, the bones of the saint 
were consigned to earth. 

St. Cuthbert’s Festival is the twentieth of March. In 
his representations there often is seen with him the 
head of St. Oswald, of which the dust mingles with 
his in the tomb. The biography of this early saint of 
Northumbria is peculiar in that more has been written 
of the vicissitudes of his relics than of the cireum- 
stances of his life. 


*Reprinted by permission of ‘The Canadian Chureh- 
man. 
* a * 
Victorious Life. 
Grace French Smith. 
All hail victorious life! 
By peace of God set free, 
Above the noise and strife 
March on, my soul, so free. 


How long we seek in vain 
Our weary way to tread, 
And pick our steps with pain, 

Misunderstood, misled. 


When lo! that peace divine, 
So near to us—within, 
Can all our life refine, 
Create new power within. 


For when we look away 
Into His face sublime 
And follow His bright ray, 
Our song outsings our rhyme. 


All hail victorious life! 
By peace of God sent free, 
Above the noise and strife, 
March on, my spirit free. 
* * * 


THE BARREN FIG TREE. 
Bess S. Ayres. 

You ask why I am withered, gaunt, and sere, 
And why I stand so starkly naked here; 
Have you not heard how once He came to me 
An hungered, on the road from Bethany? 
I missed life’s moment for a noble deed; 
I failed Him utterly in time of need; 
The curse of barrenness is mine to bear, 
No cloak of leaves or figs to ever wear— 
I stand a symbol to the passer-by, 
But—it is rightly so—for—such—as—I, 
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f§ BOOK REVIEWS § 


HE STORY OF GOOCHLAND: By Richard C. Wight. 
Af Published by The Richmond Press, Inc., Richmond, Va. 


Within the covers of this little volume, Mr. Wight has 
placed the rich information he has gathered from for- 
bears who had a conspicuously creative part in the life of 
Goochland County, Virginia. He has presented many inci- 
dents that deserve permanent record, and he has done so 
in a manner that will be of interest to many readers. 

In a foreword, Dr. Douglas S. Freeman states: ‘‘The 
story of homes and families, of intermarriage and inheri- 
tance, constitutes the brick for the structure of the social 
life of the State, without which there can be no real under- 
standing of national development.” 

The book is illustrated with portraits of former resi- 
dents of Goochland, prominent in the social and political 
life of Virginia, and of many of the historical homes of 
the county. C. 


ITHOUT COMPROMISE: By W. Brooke Stabler. Pp. 
\\ 135. Price, $1.00. Published by The University 
of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia. 


The volume contains seven lectures delivered to the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania students under The George Dana 
Boardman Lectureship on Christian Ethics at the end of 
1934. The lecturer was the chaplain of the University, 
the Rev. W. Brooke Stabler, an Episcopal clergyman of 
ability to face the problems of students today. 

The lectures are unique in their presentation of the ne- 
cessity of Christian living and thinking. They form one 
of the best presentation of Christian apologetics of the 
day. The very title suggests the uncompromising nature 
of the Christian revelation of the way of life abundant as 
revealed by Jesus Christ. The third lecture on “Humanity 
Turns the Corner” is an inspiring sermon on the changes 
the Birth of Jesus Christ wrought on the fundamental 
institutions of mankind and how the mind of the mankind 
turned the corner at the first Christmas. This is a Christ- 
mas sermon that would appeal to any mind that seeks 
rationalization of historical facts. 

The lecture on ‘‘What Price Success” is a picture of what 
kind of attitude to life will lead to success. Success is 
presented in the light of the teaching of Jesus Christ as 
the only success that is worth the name. It ought to be 
read and re-read by all young people who seek a career. 
The quotations are very striking and unique. They suggest 
great themes. The lecturer faces bravely and consistently 
all the difficulties that confront students today. An in- 
valuable help for all who deal with young people. 

Spathey. 


HE GRIM SHADOW: By Herbert Lockyer. Art Paper. 
Pp. 14. Published by The Bible Institute Colportage 
Association, Chicago, Illinois. Price, 10 cents. 


Many mind are turning with longing eyes to the close 
of this trying depression marked by bungling govern- 
mental situations. What will the issue be? We need not 
be alarmists to seek some solution of the pérplexing prob- 
lem. It certainly must be acknowledged. There is no 
ground for warm congratulation that there is ‘‘peace and 
safety.”’ Those who look for the gradual Christianizing 
of the world are not very stable in their position. Won- 
derment infiltrates the political, social and religious world. 
We cannot hide our heads in the sand. 

The writer of this pungent little treatise had gripped 
the question with firm hand. He believes the world is 
headed for the assumption of power by that superman, 
which the Scriptures define as arrogating to himself au- 
thority in ail of the above realms. Certainly, we have 
come to admit that our vaunted democracy is honeycombed 
with graft and merciless rivalry. The whole world needs 
and is crying for one mind and heart to salve its desperate 

. and despairing agony. 

If we have Fascism in Italy, Nazism in Germany and 
unrelenting dictatorship in Russia, there is solemn ground 
for apprehending the breakup of our own govenment; the 
influence of the old world cannot for all time be resisted. 
Thinking men are coming back to the predictions of our 
Lord and His apostles, who declared, every one, that the 
present dispensation would not conclude in an era of 
peace, but discord and confusion, strife and hatred, war 
and bloodshed. Many have laughed at those who have 
in earlier years affirmed their conviction of this truth. 
Now, they are verifying their forth-seeing in the witness 
of secular opinion. H. L. Mencken, the retired editor of 
the Mercury, an un-Christian Magazine, has declared, ‘I 
desire to point out that the New Testament offers precise 
and elaborate specifications of the events preceding the 
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inevitable end of the world (age it should be. K. M.), and 
that a fair reading of them must lead any rational man 
to conclude that these events are upon us.” This is cer- 
tainly a rebuke to the popular ideal. 

Kenneth Mackenzie. 


HE KEY TO THE DOOR OF DIVINE REALITY: By 
W. H. Jeffreys, M. A., M. D. Art Papers) Pps 
Published by Harper and Brothers, New York City. 

Price, $1.00. 


This volume is a number in the series which had been 
previously issued by The Institute of Social and Religious 
Research. 

The very designation of the above organization, illustrates 
the character of the volumes which have been brought 
before the public. The attempt to reach divine realities 
from the ground up is commendably wise; if the man or 
woman who is seeking divine realities cannot accept the 
Scriptural ideal of their being revealed from heaven to 
earth. We can find no fault with mysticism for those who 
like it and think it the only way. But we prefer the sim- 
pler method of taking what God has spoken without any 
intellectual analyses. Tuere are those whos2 intellectuality 
must be satisfied by the mystical process. But the world 
is full of simple folks who cannot enter into the disquisi- 
tions of such a book as this; and for them our Lord had 
and has a heart of compassion, 

Dr. Jeffreys has done a good work. 
others of his producing. 
will help. 


It is consistent with 
He has a longing to help and he 
Blessings upon him and his book. if he does. 


Kenneth Mackenzie. 
* * * 


DR. EASTON’S REINICKER LECTURES. 
(Continued from page 9.) 
prophecy. When repentance of sins and faith in Jesus 
are coupled, the proselyte to Christianity is granted 
remission of sins and share in the inheritance of the 
community and elders. 


‘Phe apostles’ preaching in Acts is in no sense a 
preaching of the Cross,’’ declared Dr. Easton. Not by 
any theory of atonement does belief in Christ bring 
remission of sins, he continued. From Christ’s Mes- 
siahship, rather, springs Luke’s doctrine of forgive- 
ness. ‘‘From Christ’s Ascension, not from His Passion, 
forgiveness flows.’’ 

Commenting on the extreme communism practiced 
in the Jerusalem Christian community, Dr. Easton 
said it was rather an exaple of self-sacrifice and to 
be regarded as a work of supererogation rather than 
as an example for all Christians to follow. 

The outpouring of the Holy Spirit at Pentecost was 
of special significance to the early Christians. Pie- 
tured in Jewish apocalyptic imagery ‘‘the last days 
were at hand.’’ And it was from Christ Himself 
that they received the Spirit. They never doubted 
this: ‘‘In the name of Jesus Christ ye shall receive 
the Holy Spirit.’? These were the last days, to the 
early Christians, and the long-promised gift of the 
‘Holy Spirit was bestowed on the elect by Jesus Christ 
Himself. That the Messiah was even then communi- 
eating the Holy Spirit to the believers in Him who 
were thereby united to Him in a wondrously intimate 
bond enabled the Christians to adjust themselves to 
the notion that the world might endure for yet a great 
while and allowed them to drop the apocalyptic stress 
from their early faith with no sense of integral loss. 
That the Church was already in direct and immediate 
communion with her Lord and Master rendered ,the 
delay of the Second Coming a matter of no moment. 
Messianism was replaced by Christology. 

Dr. Easton spiked the notion lately advanced that 
Acts was written during the lifetime of Saint Paul. 
The only tenable date for it, he says, is 93 A. D. 

Dr. Easton said that the strongest argument against 
the theory that the Book of Acts was written by the 
man who actually accompanied Paul, is that, if this 
man wrote the work, he would have known more about 
Paul. Hither the author didn’t know about Paul at 
firsthand, or consciously distorted facts. The more 
one argues for the traditional authorship, the more 
one puts on the conscience of the traditional author, 
was his concluding remark. 
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YOUNG PEOPLE'S 


BELLOW SHIP 
DLV ICE LEAGUE 


The Reverend Randolph F. Blackford 


THE GOOD NEWS FOR THEOPHILUS. 


Leader: The scene of our pageant 
this evening is the home of Philip, the 
Deacon in Joppa. The time is about 
the year 60 A. D. Its purpose is to 
show us how the Gospel according .0 
St. Luke was written. There are four 
characters: St. Luke, St. Matthew, 
Rhoda, the wife of Mark, and Iris, the 
daughter of Philip the Deacon. Three 
are seaied when Luke knocks at the 
door. : 

Iris (going to the door): Who knocks 
at this hour of the night, and whom 
do you seek? 

Luke (outside): I am Luke the Phy- 
sician, the companion of Paul the Apos- 
tle. I seek Philip the Deacon. I am 
told that this is his house. 

iris (opening the door): Enter, Noble 
Luke, in the name of the Lord. I am 
Iris, daughter of him whom you seek. 
I have often heard my father speak 
of you and the Apostle whom you ac- 
company. 

Luke (entering): Peace be unto this 
Louse, my daughter. Will your father 
be home soon? 

Iris: I believe so. Meanwhile, let me 
introduce you to my friends. This is 
the Apostle Matthew, who also awaits 
my father, and of whom you have heard, 

Matthew: Nay, my daughter, Dr. 
Luke and I are old friends. 

Iris: This is my friend Rhoda, the 
wife of Mark, the Bishop of Alexan- 
dria in Egypt. 

Rhoda: Welcome, noble Physician, 
my husband has often spoken of you 
and of your faithfulness to Paul. 

Luke: I thank you for your welcome, 
my triends. Perhaps you may be able 
to tell me some things I wished to 
know from Philip. Recently a young 
Greek named Theophilus, who has just 
pecome a follower of the Christ, asked 
me to write him out a life of the Mas- 
ter in order. So I would find out all 
that i can from those who actually 
knew the Christ. 

Matthew: The idea is a good one. 
Have you seen the Life of Jesus which 
Rhoda’s husband, Mark, wrote a short 
while ago for the Romans? 

Rhoda: I have here a copy of it, if 
you would like to see it. 

Luke: I did indeed see that wonder- 
ful book, and a copy of it I always carry 
with me. But as I have gone about I 
have found many stories which Mark 
did not include. These I would add to 
Mark’s Gospel. 

Rhoda: My husband wrote for the 
Romans. He was so anxious to tell of 
“what Jesus did, that he wrote very lit- 
tle of his teachings. 

Matthew: ‘Yes. That is the reason 
the reason that I have collected the say- 
ings of Jesus into one great sermon. 
This I have my children learn before 
they come to confirmation. This also 
I teach to all new converts to the 
Curch that are grown when they wish 
to be baptized so that they may be cer- 
tain they know what He taught. This 
I call the Sermon on the Mount. I 
have combined it with other stories I 
remembered and using the Gospel of 
Mark as an outline have written my own 
Gospel. I wonder if you have seen a 
copy of this? 

Luke: I have not seen it, nor did I 


know that you had written it. But J 
vould greatly liks to copy from it if 
you will allow it. For I would put 
into the book for Theophilus all that 
I can obtain about the Master that is 
certainly known ag true. 

Iris: Mest noble Luke, I, too, have a 
contribution that I can make. Afier 
the Crucifixion, John took the Blessed 
Mother of the Master to his home, and 
there my sisters and I as girls used to 
visit her often. While on these visits 
she told us many things about Jesus, 
and later at our request she wrote the:u 
down for us in order that we might not 
forge: them or zet them confused. i 
have that manuscript here va the house. 

Luke: This is most interesting. What 
kinds of things were they? 

Iris: She told us of how an Angel 
first told her that Jesus would be born. 
Then of how He was born, and how she 
wrapped Him in swaddling bands and 
laid Him in a manger. Also she told 
us of how on that same night Shep- 
herds were watching their flocks, and 
to them angels appeared and told them 
that Jesus was born. Also she told us 
of how they took Jesus to Jerusalem 
when He was twelve years old and what 
happened there. 

Matthew: This is indeed wonderful. 
Joseph told me something of the birth 
of Christ, and I put it in my Gospel. 
I did not know that Mary had also writ- 
ten the story. 

Luke: I will indeed be glad to have 
your manuscript. Does it also tell 
much of John the Baptist and his 
preaching? 

Iris: It does indeed. For it tells not 
only of his preaching, but of how an 
angel foretold his birth to his father 
Zacharias. 

Luke: This is a marvelous treasure 
that I have stumbled upon. I wonder 
if I can secure many other things that 
have not yet been recorded? 

Rhoda: Before I married Mark, I was 
a servant in the house of his mother, 
and she and I used to often discuss the 
teachings of Jesus and His wonderful 
works. Some of those that especially 
concerned women I listed and I have 
with me in my home in Alexandria. 
I wonder if you would like to see the 
list? 

Luke: I would, indeed. But why did 
not Mark put them in his Gospel? 

Rhoda: He said that no one save 
women would be interested in them and 
he was writing primarily for men. I 
remember one of the incidents. There 
was once a woman who had been sick 
for eighteen years, but Jesus healed her 
on the Sabbath. That was one that I 
saw with my own eyes. 

Luke: May God be praised that I 
have once more found people who saw 
the Master do His miracles. Do you 
remember more? I am very much in- 
terested in the way the Christ dealt 
with women. 

Rhoda: I remember that once when 
I was waiting on the table, Jesus took 
a grain of mustard seed and held it up. 
Then he said that the Kjngdom of 
Heaven was like that. For a man took 
such a seed and planted it and it grew 
into a great tree. 

Iris: Then, too, the Virgin Mary told 
us of many parables that Jesus spoke 
concerning sinners. Thus He told us the 


Kingdom of Heaven was like a woman 
who lost a coin and swept the house 
diligently until she found it. So also 
He told us of a Prodigal Son who wasted 
is Father’s money. But when he came 
home his Father received him with re- 
joicing and a feast. 

Luke: These are wonderful stories 
from the lips of Jesus. Could you both 
write down for me all that you remem- 
ber and send them to me? I would like 
to put them all in my story. 

Iris: I know that I will be glad to 
do so. 

Rhoda: I, too, will be glad to help, 
and will tell of all the miracles of which 
I know that have not been recorded by 
either Matthew or by my husband. But 
there is one other matter; I wonder 
where you will have your story stop? 
Some say that the story is complete with 
the Resurrection. Others think that 
it should end with the Ascension of 
Jesus. But it seems to me that the 
story is not complete until the story 
of how the Holy Spirit came is told, 
and also of how the Spirit has led the 
Church even down to the present. Where 
do you plan to end your account? 

Luke: I agree with you that it.is a 
great mistake to end the Story too soon. 
So Iam planning three books. The first 
will tell of the Life of Christ through 
His Resurrection. The second will con- 
tinue the story until the Church under 
the leadership of Paul has reached 
Rome, the capital of the world. For 
this purpose I have kept a diary of the 
times I have been with Paul. The third 
book will tell how the Gospel has been 
carried to the farthest limits of the 
West in the trip that Paul has just 
completed. It is my desire to give these 
three books to Theophilus, and only 
hope that I may live to complete them. 

Rhoda: Then, perhaps, you will tell 
of my husband’s life and work in Alex- 
andria. 

Luke: No, for I must limit my sub- 
ject matter. Thus of the Twelve, I will 
confine the record to the time when 
they were all together with special at- 
tention to Peter and to John. Then I 
will tell of how Philip here brought the 
Gospel to the Samaritans, and then of 
Paul’s travels for the Gospel. 

Rhoda: Even if you do not tell of 
Mark’s work in Alexandria, you will 
tell of his first trip with Paul, will you 
not? 

Luke: 
that part. 


Iris: If you are to tell of Peter, you 
must not forget to tell of how, when 
he was freed by an angel from prison, 
he came to the house where they were 
all assembled, and Rhoda answered the 
door and was so glad to hear his voice 
she ran to tell them without letting 
Peter into the house. 


Luke: Peter was laughing over that 
story the last time I saw him. Did it 
really happen that way, Rhoda? 

Rhoda: It did indeed, and Mark of- 
ten jokes me about it even now. 

Matthew: It is a wonderful plan that 
you have, Luke, but I would make one 
suggestion. It is that you will give 
the exact dates of the happenings. 

Luke: I am planning to do so. But 
I must hasten on to catch Paul at Troas. 


Yes, I have already written 
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Will you all send me your contributions 
to the house of Trophimus in Rome? 
For we expect to go there after Troas? 
Iris: We will indeed. 
Matthew: And now, my brother, shall 
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we not all kneel, and say the prayer 
Jesus taught us. 

Luke: By all means let us pray. 
(They kneel and Matthew leads in the 
Lord’s Prayer.) 


PRAYER FOR THE NATIONAL COUN- 
CIL MEETING, APRIL 30, AND 
MAY 1 AND 2. 

Almighty God, whose wisdom has en- 
lightened and whose will has ruled Thy 
Church, grant to the National Council 
the guidance of Thy Holy Spirit that in 
all things it may seek the welfare of Thy 
Kingdom and the glory of Thy Name, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


* * * 

THE FORWARD MOVEMENT MOVES 
FORWARD. 

The six hundred and_ seventy-five 


thousand, six hundred and eighty-nine 
copies of the Forward Movement Com- 
mission’s Lenten folder, ‘‘Discipleship”’ 
ordered were sufficient to cover every 
family in the Church, if properly dis- 
tributed. 

The Church is 
Lenten suggestions for Bible reading 
and meditation, but the issuing of a 
post-Lenten pamphlet to cover the great 
forty days from Easter to Pentecost 
was.a new idea, and a smaller demand 
was anticipated for the new folder en- 
titled, ‘‘Disciples of the Living Christ’. 
The edition ordered by the Commission 
was two hundred and fifty thousand. 
So many requests for it were received 
that other editions followed one upon 
another. Still the requests poured in 
and the printer wired asking that the 
reserve of twenty-five thousand copies, 
being held for shipment to the Cin- 
cinnati headquarters of the Forward 
Movement, be used temporarily since the 
presses and packers, though working 
at full capacity, were unable to supply 
the demands. 

To date, tive days before Haster, the 
total number of ‘‘Disciples of the Living 
Christ’? printed is six hundred and 
twenty thousand, and stock is ready for 
increasing this number as needed. Being 
simpler, more concrete and more defi- 


accustomed to daily 


nite than ‘Discipleship’? this second 
leaflet seems to be commending itself 
even more than the first. Bishop 


Manning has circularized his clergy in 
his eagerness to obtain a complete cover- 
age for the Diocese of New York. Many 
other Bishops are employing this 
method. One Bishop writes: 

-*T am enclosing our order for 6,500 
copies of the pamphlet for use during 
the great fifty days. I actually have re- 
ceived orders from the clergy for more 
than 6,200 copies, ‘but, to be on the 
safe side, you will notice I am ordering 
6,500. 

“T think this is quite amazing. I had 
no idea there would be such a demand 
for this new pamphlet. It is only one 
more indication of the impression the 
Forward Movement is making. I do be- 
lieve that all of us in this Diocese will 
agree that the Forward Movement is 
the most helpful and encouraging thing 
that has come to us in many years.” 

Some parishes are planning on an 
Every Member Visitation in the interests 
of promoting a Forward Movement in 
life and service among their members. 
The rector of one parish writes: 

“T want you to know how much of a 
success I feel-the Forward Movement is 
so far. JI have been using your first 
pamphlet, and the second has arrived 
today. Personally, it has stirred me 
more than anything since I was 
ordained, and I have been bending every 
effort to make people realize that we 
have been living a second rate Chris- 


tianity without really knowing Christ at 
all. I can see results in this parish. 
One of my vestrymen has come to me 
to offer his services for an Every Mem- 
ber Visitation of the parish after Haster, 
at which we shall try to put the ques- 
tion to each man as to whether he is 
doing his share in supporting the Chris- 
tian Gospel—not with money, but with 
his life. I plan to announce it from the 
pulpit and through letters to the parish. 
The visitors will have to be trained as 
to what they shall say and do.” 

During Lent many of the clergy 
preached on the six notes of Disciple- 
ship—which formed the weekly topics 
of the Lenten folder. Larger Lenten 
congregations are reported. 

A laywoman writes as follows: 

“The other day I was talking with a 
young priest. He is in a difficult field, 
much business has crept in and many 
foreigners. His congregations have not 
been large—and what is worse they have 
not been enthusiastic. 

“He had ‘been talking to his people 
about the Forward Movement. He has 
distributed the literature, and he says 
that on Ash Wednesday morning at the 
7:30 Mass he was startled and almost 
fainted when he looked down from the 
Sanctuary. Instead of the usual two or 


three there were some thirty people. 
Hvery one of them made their Com- 
munion. He says the other Masses 


throughout the day were similarly well 
attended—likewise the evening service. 
And the Sunday congregations are grow- 
ing. He has had the gratifying ex- 
perience of having his women workers 
come to him and ask him how best they 
could serve. 

“This priest says that the people are 
using the Forward Movement literature 
faithfully—reading the leaflets daily 
and bringing them to services with 
them. He says he is so impressed by 
the fact that the persons in charge of 
the Movement have dwelt upon the gifts 
of the Holy Spirit—-and so happy to see 
that the material carries on beyond 
Easter to Whitsuntide. 

“People do want to march forward, 
don’t they? But all people are not 
leaders. They have to have those ‘‘up 
front’? to help them forward. The most 
ardent soldiers must sometimes have a 
band to keep them in step, if for noth- 
ing else!”’ 

The rector of a parish of about one 
thousand communicants in an Eastern 
Diocese returned from the General Con- 
vention last October with the impetus 
of an encouragement engendered by the 
inauguration of the Forward Movement. 
He spoke of the Forward Movement fre- 
quently to his congregation, both in pub- 
lic and private, and communicated much 
of his spirit and hope. He reports a new 
enthusiasm for Christ and His Church 
among his members, manifesting itself 
in the following ways: 

1. One of his laymen suggested a cor- 
porate communion for fathers and sons, 
at which 190 men and boys were present. 

2. The following Sunday, March 10, 
was the corporate communion of the 
Forward Movement, at which nearly 300 
people were present at the eight o’clock 
service, and approximately an equal 
number at the later celebration of the 
Holy Communion. There has been noth- 
ing like it in the parish except at the 
rr festivals of the Church hereto- 
ore. 
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3. The Sunday School has doubled its 
membership. 

4. A Parent-Teacher Association has 
been established to work together for 
the better religious education of the 
children of the parish. 

5. The Lenten services have been bet- 
ter attended than at any time during 


the present rectorship of thirty-two 
years. 
6. The pledges for parish support 


have been increased by $1,200, and for 
the general work of the Church by $500, 
and the end is not yet. 

Truly a Forward Movement in this 
parish because of a new and contagious 
determination and an enlarged vision 
in the heart and mind of the rector. 

Welcome in Unexpected Places. 

The pamphlets of the Forward Move- 
ment find a welcome in unexpected 
places. 
in the South wrote concerning ‘“‘disciple- 
ship’? to one of our Bishops: 

“A few days ago there came to my 
hand the little booklet for use 
by your people during Lent. Now, do 
you think it strange when I tell you 
that I’m going to carry this in my 
pocket and read every assignment each 
day during Lent? You know Baptists 
are not strong on doing such things 
because we say we should do those 
things all the time. So we should, but 
I think there is great spiritual advan- 
tage to be gained by observing special 
seasons. I have just read the second 
page, ‘A Disciple Turns’, and then knelt 
in prayer for you and myself that the 
zood Lord may use and bless us in His 
work.’’ 

An inmate of an old ladies’ home, 
seventy-four years of age, a member of 
the Disciples of Christ writes: 

“T have been greatly helped by a 
Lenten pamphlet, ‘Discipleship’, of the 
Forward Movement, and would like to 
go on with what follows. Please ad- 
vise me so there will be no breaks in 
the readings.”’ 

*Again from another seeker after light 
and leading: 

“Several days ago a booklet of yours 
entitled, ‘Discipleship’, fell into my 
hands. I have read it with more than 
keen interest because I have been deeply 
concerned about my own particular 
work. Would it be asking too great a 
favor for a little more information about 
‘The Forward Movement’?”’ 

Arthur M. Sherman. 
* * * 
HOLY WEEK MISSION SERVICES. 

The Cuban parish of St. Paul, Bolon- 
dron, and the congregations in three 
neighboring towns, Guanabana, Guira 
de Macuriges and Bermeja, under the 
care of the Rev. Vincente A. Tuzzio, 
united in a kind of mission during Holy 
Week, with one or more services each 
day in one or more places, a group from 
each congregation visiting the others in 
token of. general unity and brotherly 
love. The Church schools and young 
people took part, also the Woman’s 
Auxiliary, “‘that industrious and useful 
society”, as the announcement calls it. 
A neatly printed announcement and in- 
vitation was distributed in advance. 

* * * 


A REVIVAL OF HEBREW. 


Lecture at the Kensit College. 

In the Times of December 1 an article 
was printed commencing with the words, 
“The revival of Hebrew from a dead 
into a living language is one of the 
most remarkable achievements of the 
last fifty years’’. : f 

In keeping with that thought was the 
interest displayed in a recent lecture at 
the Kensit College, Finchley, which was 
thrown open to the public, and. drew 


an appreciative audience. The Rev. Dr. = 


Goldsmith, Greek and Latin tutor at 
the college, presided, and declared that 
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A prominent Baptist minister - 
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there was no one of average ability who 
could not tackle the Hebrew language. 
It was, indeed, a great advantage for 
the study of the Old Testament, for no 
language gave more vividness to the 
mind. 

* * So 

The lecturer was the Rey. R. Talbot, 
M. A., vicar of Reigate, and son-in-law 
of the famous North London preacher 
of a past generation, Canon EK. A. Stuart, 
of St. James, Holloway. Mr. Talbot de- 
clared that Hebrew might be described 
as a child’s language, built up on simple 
principles, and the phrases were made 
by very simple conjunctions. He 
showed, by many blackboard illustra- 
tions, both the difficulties that were en- 
countered in reading the ancient manu- 
scripts and the spiritual light and lead- 
ing which came by careful study. He 
reminded them that consonants only 
were given in the ancient manuscripts, 
and that there appeared a solid phalanx 
of letters without break, and _ that, 
therefore, the Rabbis were needed to 
apply great care and diligence to the 
reading. The first verse of the Bible 
would read, “In beginning created God 
the Heaven and the earth’’. It was note- 
worthy that God was the plural nomi- 
native and yet had the singular yerb— 
a clear indication of the doctrine of the 
Trinity. The contrast ‘betwixt Hebrew 
and Greek was made—the one being an 
Eastern, and the other a Western, lan- 
guage. Therefore, the reading was, in 
the Hebrew, from right to left, and in 
the Greek, from left to right. In the 
Hebrew, every word was a poem, and 
every letter a picture, and by most in- 
teresting sketches he traced the forms 
of the Hebrew alphabet. The ideal He- 
brew word consisted of three letters, 
and the ideal Hebrew sentence, of three 
words—surely another foreshadowing of 
the Trinity. 

* * * 

There were many words which had 
the same consonants, or at any rate, the 
same roots, which had opposite mean- 
ings For example, the words, “bless” 
and ‘curse’; the root idea going back 
to ‘kneeling’, because it was the cus- 
tom whether in blessing or in cursing to 
kneel. The great passage of the writing 
on the wall in Daniel 5 was explained 
by the filling in of the vowels, which 
made all clear, and Daniel knew what 
God was going to do, whilst the drunken 
party did not. Indeed, only one could 
supply the vowels to the hardly under- 
stood words of the Old Testament; 
Christ only could enable one to read 
the Scriptures aright. 

The pronunciation of the Hebrew 
words was of sounds which made big 
suggestiveness ~'by their inflection. 
“Nehustan” literally meant ‘He shiv- 
ered it’’, with reference to the brazen 
serpent, and it implied that no thing 
ought to be worshipped—only a person 
—the Person of our Blessed Lord. 
Love and hatred were represented by 
the same root, in which there was the 
thought of breathing, but love was the 
breathing of the zephyr, while hatred 
was snorting. Saul breathed out, or 
snorted out, threatenings. It was easy 
to see how even English words looked 
very much alike, when there were quite 
opposite meanings to the words. He 
remembered a vicar addressing a letter 
to “Dear Friends’, and when it ap- 
‘peared in print it was ‘“‘Dear Fiends’’. 
There was a striking illustration in the 
matter of the Hebrew word for ‘‘strong 
drink’’, for it literally meant, ‘“‘to take 
possession of’’. 

* * * 

The lecturer went on to give some 
graphic illustrations of various texts of 
Scripture. A. beautiful one. was, on 
prayer, where he shewed that the word 
used was. literally ‘‘to stroke the face 
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of God’’. How our children are ready 
to thus coax us, but what a mighty con- 
ception of the Father’s readiness to hear 
His children, this thought gave, 
Before he closed he spoke of the jot 
and tittle, the jot being the smallest 
letter of the alphabet, and the tittle only 
the shoulder of a letter; yet there was 
not to be missing one letter or even a 
shoulder of a letter, from the great text 
of the Scripture. They might well ask, 
who keeps the Bible intact, and they 
could but reply, ‘‘Almighty God’’. There 
was no such thing as ‘‘all scholars are 
agreed’’—a favorite phrase with the 
critics; but all should be agreed to 
peruse the Scriptures to receive the de- 
lineation of the features of the Son of 
God. A church warden of his once 
asked, ‘““‘Why do you always preach 
Christ?’’ and he had replied, and con- 
tinued to reply, ‘“‘Because I have no one 


else to preach.’’—-The Recorder (Eng- 
lish). 

* * * 
A MILLION PEOPLE IN WAR- 


PANICKED EUROPE HEAR THE 
THE MESSAGE OF THE 
OXFORD GROUP. 

In all his fifteen years as a porter in 
the Liverpool Street Station (London) 
he had never seen a flashlight photo- 


‘graph taken of a group of people de- 


parting quietly for a spiritual offensive 
in a foreign land. He had never before 
seen a flashlight picture taken of any 
group bent on any purpose. The party 
which lett was part of a team of the 
Oxford Group en route to Denmark. In 
Copenhagen today two hundred people, 


representing thirteen different coun- 
tries, and whose ages range from 


seventy-three to eighteen, are met for 
the purpose of bringing the message 
of Christ to an entire nation. A mem- 
ber of the House of Lords is working 
together with the son of an unemployed 
sailor; an erstwhile member of the 
Young Communist League of Great Bri- 
tain stands alongside a Lady in Wait- 
ing to a Queen; a former chairman of 
a Warwick Unemployed Association is 
cooperating with the provost of an Ox- 
ford college. This same provost, Canon 
Streeter of Queen’s College, was in Ox- 
ford on April 1 in the morning, and 
an hour after landing in the Copen- 
hagen Airport in the evening addressed 
a jammed meeting in the Danish ecapi- 
tol’s largest assembly hall, in which he 
said: “It was because I saw that the 
Oxford Group were making bad people 
good and good people better, and giving 
to men of good will new hope, that I 
threw in my lot with them. The reason 
why I am here today is not so much 
that I want to address meetings, but 
rather that I want once more to join the 
Group so that I can learn more from 
them for myself, oyer and above what 
I have already learned. May I suggest 
that perhaps you might follow my good 
example?” (Laughter.) 

Two years ago the owner and editor 
of Denmark’s most important newspaper 
pulled a ladder up to the open window 
of the assembly hall of an Oxford col- 
lege in order to hear what was going 
on in an overcrowded meeting, where an 
Oxford Group house party was in pro- 
gress. Today all the leading papers in 
Denmark are carrying front page articles 
about the Oxford Group, and the belief 
of leaders in Denmark that this re- 
ligious movement holds the answer to- 
day to world unrest. Representatives 
from twenty newspapers were present 
at the first Copenhagen meeting, to- 
zether with six press photographers. 
Some of the press representatives came 
from Finland, Sweden and Germany. 
The meeting was broadcast over the en- 
tire country, and was heard. in Norway, 
Sweden, Great Britain, France, Switzer- 
land, Egypt and Canada. » Telegrams 
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came in from all.parts as a result of 
this meeting. Before the broadcast was 
finished people were ringing the studio 
asking for interviews. The Bishop of 
Copenhagen said at the first meeting: 
“T myself have been a member of the 
Oxford Group for some time. My friend, 
Bishop Berggrav, of Tronso, said to me 
yesterday, ‘What is now happening in 
Norway is the greatest spiritual move-- 
ment since the Reformation’. We in 
Denmark have been praying for the Ox-— 
ford Group team to come. Highteen 
thousand people have already come to 


their meetings during the first few 
days.”’ 
It is estimated that over a million 


people in the first national ‘broadcast, or 
the press reports of it, heard or read 
the challenge of Jesus Christ to a needy, 
disillusioned world in a language that 
the modern pagan can understand. In 
mentioning this question of language 
one might add that the Group is never 
short of interpreters. In Copenhagen 
a prominent business man was asked to 
interpret for the first meeting, but he 
decided that he did not feel worthy to 
interpret such a message. This led him 
to make a full surrender of his life to 
Christ, and on the following night the 
team had a changed interpreter, through 
whom the Holy Spirit spoke with; power. 

Latest additions to the Oxford Group 
team in Copenhaven are the Bishop of 
Finland, two citizens from the Faroe 
Islands and a lawyer trom Sweden. The; 
Swedish lawyer has come from a house 
party held near Stockholm. Already 
the team has been urged to go, to 
Sweden, Finland, Iceland and the Faroe 
Islands. A new illumination may come 
to Europe through the Scandinavian 
countries. Norway has led the way, and 
Denmark is beginning to follow after 
in a constructive Christian revolution, 
which may lead a renaissance through- 
out Europe. 

Mrs. James B. Williams, Jr. 
* * a 
AMERICAN DECLINE IN GIVING 
MISSIONS MUCH GREATER 
THAN IN ENGLAND. 
Finance in the Church of England is 


TO 


discussed in the 1935 issue of the 
Churchman’s Handbook, published by 
the English Church Assembly. The 


writer, G. R. Crawford, chairman of the 
Winchester diocesan Board of Finance, 
observes: 

“The Church today is full of life, 
and is dealing vigorously and rapidly 
with those many problems which have 
necessarily remained almost untouched 
for generations waiting for the time 
when the Church should acquire more 
liberty of action It is to some 
extent the reorganization of Church 
finance, and the new interest which it 
has aroused in diocesan and central 
problems that have made this possible 
A In the teaching and organization 
in the dioceses and in the parishes, the 
financial and the spiritual duties of the 
Chureh are no longer considered as 
being water-tight compartments. It is 
far more generally, though not univer- 
sally, recognized that the financial work 
of the Church is ‘as spiritual as that 
more obviously spiritual work which . 
finance renders possible.” 

Commenting on Mr. Crawford’s 
article, Dr. Lewis B. Franklin says: 

‘Tt ig not surprising to learn that in 
England the Church is experiencing diffi- 
culty with the system of missionary 
quotas only introduced there of recent 
years. The following quotations from 
the Handbook have a familiar ring: 

“<*A certain risk there is of quotas 
being accepted and paid in the wrong 
spirit, considered as rates or taxes and 
endured as necessary burdens, Origi- 
nally the quota was intended to be mp 
suggestion of the minimum that a parish 
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should pay if it desired to take its fair 
share with other parishes in the work of 
the Church. 

“It is not unnatural that a paro- 
chial Church council should put in its 
budget the exact figure asked from it, 
and regard the due payment of that 
amount as fulfilling all obligations... 
Constant teaching on the duties of Chris- 
tian stewardship is required if the right 
spirit of giving is to be inculeated and 
maintained. It is there especially that 
we need the assistance and good will 
of the clergy. It is still rather too un- 
common to hear from the pulpit teach- 
ing on the duty and on the right spirit 
of giving, while the attitude of the 
chairman of a parochial Church council 
towards the responsibilities of a parish 
to the diocese and to the Church as a 
whole may make or mar the success of 
the parochial effort’.”’ 

Dr. Franklin adds: 

“In the Handbook is also found a 
statement showing the voluntary offer- 
ings in the Church of England for extra- 
parochial purposes. For the year 1933 
the offerings showed a decline from 
1924 of less than 10 per cent, and from 
1925, which was the high-water mark, 
of only 17 per cent. This is far less 
than the decline of such giving in the 
United States. The giving here to gen- 
eral missions in 1933 was less than one- 
half of that for 1926; the income for 
diocesan missions has not declined to 
such a large extent. Our total giving 
shows a far greater decrease than that 
of England.’’ 

* * * 
JUNIOR WOMAN’S AUXILIARY CON- 
FERENCE. 

Conference of the Province of Wash- 
ington will be held at Shrine Mont, 
Orkney Springs, Virginia, June 10 to 16, 
1935. J. W. A. Provincial Chairman, 
Miss Sallie C. Dean, Richmond, Va.; 
Chaplain, Rev. John W. Gummere, 
Charles Town, W. Va. This conference 
has been arranged with the belief that 
it will have a unique value in the de- 
velopment of the Junior Woman’s Aux- 
iliary throughout the Province of Wash- 
ington. 

Classes. 

School of Prayer, Rev. S. Thorne 
Sparkman, Baltimore, Md. 

Teaching of Missions in the Home, 
Miss Rowena Brown, Wilmington, Del. 

Mission Study, ‘‘Brazil’’, Mrs. A. M. 
Chapman, New York, N. Y. 

Altar Guild (except Thursday), Mrs. 
S. W. Symington, Baltimore, Md. 

* * * 


THE INFLUENCE OF A SINGLE 
COMMUNITY. 

In the study of the Blacksburg Com- 
munity of Montgomery County, a par- 
tial check of migration from the com- 
munity for the last fifty years was made. 
Records were obtained from 577 in- 
dividuals. Three hundred and thirty- 
two were found to have gone to thirty- 
six other States and to five foreign 
countries; while 245 had gone to thirty 
other Virginia counties. Approximately 
one-third of those migrating came from 
the more marginal homes. Many of 
those migrating have moved several 
times. These migrants are an influence 
for good or ill in their associations in 
the communities in which they have set- 
tled, thus the infiuence of the Blacks- 
burg Community becomes nation-wide. 

It has cost this community more than 
a quarter of a million dollars to rear 
and educate these migrants (allowing 
$500 each, a most conservative esti- 
mate). The migration to the com- 
munity from elsewhere has not anything 
like compensated for this outlay. 

The above figures are a good illustra- 
tion of how living standards, health and 
educational conditions of a single small 
community are of state and nation- 
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wide significance. They form a strong 
argument for state and national sup- 
port of various kinds of public services 
if a community is not able to adequately 
provide for such facilities itself. 

Such data as this also emphasizes the 
importance of occasions like Rural Life 
Sunday tending to promote a high state 
of community development. It is hoped 
that every community in the state will 
observe Rural Life Sunday this year 
some time in the month of May,. and 
at this time focus the attention of the 
people on community progress and 
needs. 

W. E. Garnett, 
Rural Sociologist. 
* * * 
CHURCH OF THE ATR. 

Sir Edward Midwinter’s broadcast in 
the Episcopal “Church of the Air” 
series on May 5, will be the introduc- 
tory event of his visit to this country 
as he arrives from England with Canon 
Stacy Waddy only shortly before that 
date. Attention is also called to the fact 
that daylight-saving time is then effec- 
tive. The broadcast is over WABC, 
New York, at ten A. M. Eastern day- 
light-saving time on Sunday, May 5. 

* * * 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S CONFERENCE FOR 
CHURCH WORKERS. 

The St. Augustine’s Conference for 
Clergy and Church Workers will be held 
June 8 through June 7. 

Some of the subjects that will be dis- 
cussed are, ‘“‘Educational Program of the 
Parish”, continued from last year and 
conducted by Rey. Gardiner L. Tucker, 
D. D., Executive Secretary of the De- 
partment of Religious Education, Prov- 
ince of Sewanee! ‘‘Personal Religion’’, 
by Rev. David T. Eaton, rector of the 
Church of the Holy Comforter, Burling- 
ton, N. C.; ‘‘An Introduction to the New 
Testament’, by Rev. Alfred S. Law- 
rence, rector of the Chapel of the Cross, 
Chapel Hill, N. C.; ‘‘Parish Problems’, 
by Ven. J. H. Brown, Archdeacon of 
Georgia; ‘‘Work of the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary and Young People’’, by Miss Leila 
Anderson, Young People’s Secretary to 
the National Woman’s Auxiliary, and 
recreational work for the young people 
by the staff of Bishop Tuttle School. 

The officers of the Conference are: 

Rev. Edgar H. Goold, chairman. 

Miss Bertha Richards, treasurer. 

Ven. E. L. Baskerville, Chaplain. 

Arthur P. Chippey, Executive Secre- 
tary. 

Steering Committee, Rev. R. I. Johh- 
son, chairman; Ven. J. H. Brown, Rev. 
B. W. Harris, Rev. J. °W. Herritage, Rev. 
J. Clyde Perry, Mr. J: H. Clark? Mr. 
G. C. Pollard, Mrs. Alice W. Dixon, Mrs. 
M. M. Weston. 

Senge Se eg 
: VIRGINIA. 

Rt. Rev. H. St. G. Tucker, D. D., Bishop. 
Rt. Rev. Frederick D. Goodwin, D. D., 
Coadjutor. 

o—. 
Notice. 

The Woman’s Auxiliary meeting of 
the Valley Convocation will be held this 
spring at Upperville on May 23. 

The program will open with celebra- 
tion of the Holy Communion at ten 
o’clock, followed by an address from 
Bishop Tucker. 

During the morning brief talks will 
be made by Mrs. Barton, Mrs. Wel- 
bourn, Mrs. Batcheller and Mrs. Cham- 
bers. Each delegate is asked to give 
a three-minute report of the work be- 
ing done by her Branch and to omit 
figures. 

After lunch the Auxiliary will have 
the privilege of hearing Mrs. John EH. 
Hill of Philadelphia, president of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary of the Diocese of 
Pennsylvania. 
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How One Church Observed the World 
Day of Prayer. 

In observation of the World Day of 
Prayer, the Woman’s Auxiliary of St. 
James’ Church, Montross, Va., invited 
their friends and neighbors of other 
denominations, Methodist and Baptist, 
to join them in expressing these faiths 
in the community. 

The united prayers of Christian 
women, all working and praying for 
the evangelization of the world seemed 
a step in the right direction, and every 
one present must have been spiritually 
renewed by this experience. The church 
was open from 7:30 in the morning 
utnil seven in the evening for the bene- 
fit of those who could not be present 
at the special programs. The first of 
which was under the auspices of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary, at 10:30 A. M. 
Prayer was used as the subject for this 


meeting, congregational reading from 
Scripture, moments of meditation, 
prayer in unison and prayer hymns 


made this a very effective service. At 
2:30 the program was continued by the 
Woman’s Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Church, led by the wife of the 
minister of that church. In this hour 
the importance of missionary effort and 
the cultivation of the missionary spirit 
was emphasized and a very interesting 
talk on Japan was given by one of the 
members. 

The next program in charge of the 
Woman’s Missionary Union of Nomini 
Baptist Church was postponed until 
4:30, that the teachers at the High 
School in the village, might have the 
privilege of attending. 

A very helpful and instructive pro- 
gram was conducted by one of the mem- 
bers—sincere prayers for all mission 
workers, and for the spread of God’s 
Kingdom on earth were offered. Re- 
sponsive Scripture reading, and sweet 
music closed this wonderfully helpful 
day of prayer. 

Pauline H. Lewis, 

,secretary St. James’ Branch, 

Montross, Va. 
* * * 

The mid-day services conducted 
throughout Lent at St. Paul’s Church, 
Richmond, were well attended, as al- 
ways. The last preacher, Dr. Hugh 
Black of New York, spoke to a church 
filled to capacity every day. Many who 
came to hear him were from other de- 
nominations in the city. His coming to 
preach is always heralded with joy by 
those who have heard him in times past. 

There have been large confirmation 
classes in the city churches during Lent, 
and two classes were presented on 
Easter Sunday, Bishop Tucker held the 
confirmation at St. Andrew’s Church in 
the evening, and Bishop Goodwin vis- 
ited St. John’s in the morning. 


* oe ok 


Layman’s Association. 

The Rev. Herbert A. Donovan, rec- 
tor of Zion and Good Shepherd 
Churches, Fairfax, was the _ special 
speaker chosen for a series of meetings 
of the Laymen’s Association of the Rap- 
pahannock Valley Convocation, of 
which Mr. W. D. Mountjoy is chairman 
and Mr. George H. Ross, Jr., is execu- 
tive secretary. The organization is an 
active one and plays a vital part in the 
life of the Church in that section of the 
diocese. : 

* * * 
Expansion, 

The Blue Ridge Industrial School, un- 
der the leadership of the Rev. George 
P. Mayo, D. D., is about to embark on 
a $100,000 five year expansion program, 
to bring buildings and equipment more 
into accord with its needs. This year 
the teaching staff of the school num- 
bers twenty-five and the pupils two 
hundred and thirteen; 


1,014 pupils 
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i. 
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have been graduated from the institu- 
tion since its beginning. 
* * * 


Council Meeting. 

The One Hundred and fortieth An- 
nual Council of the Diocese of Virginia 
is appointed to meet in St. George’s 
Church, Fredericksburg, on Wednesday, 
May 15, 1935, at 10 A. M. 

Py wee 


Meeting of Convocations. 
Albemarle, at Greenwood, May 6-8. 
Valley, at Luray, April 29-May 1. 
Piedmont, at Haymarket, May 7. 
Rappahannock, at Kilmarnock, May 

z 7m * % * 
Summer Conferences. 

The Summer Conference annually 
held at St. Margaret’s School, Tappa- 
hannock, Va., will meet from June 28 
COP yee. 

June 28-30, Y. P. S. L. Conference 

July 1-6, Young People’s Division. 

July 8-13, Adult Division. 
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NEW YORK. 
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Rt. Kev. A. S. Lloyd, Db. D., Suffragan 
Rt. Rev. Chas. K. Gilbert, D. D., Suffragan 
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Easter Services. 


An Easter Dawn Service was held on 
the Library steps of Columbia Univer- 
sity at 7 A. M. on Haster morning, un- 
der the auspices of the Greater New 
York Federation of Churches. . Among 
the participating clergy were the Rev. 
Robert W. Searle, Executive Secretary 
of the Federation, and. the Rev. Her- 
bert E. Evans, Director of Religious 
Work at Columbia. The Salvation 
Army Band played. 

Bishop Manning preached at the 
eleven o’clock service at the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine and at three 
o’clock in the afternoon he confirmed 
a class at Trinity Church.. 

The Rey. E. Russell Bourne, rector 
of the Church of the Resurrection, New 
York City, who has been absent from 
his parish for the last six months, be- 
cause of ill health, has returned and 
conducted the services on Easter. Dr. 
Bourne, however, will not take up ac- 
tive pastoral duties for at last two more 
months. Meanwhile, the Rev. Charles 
L. Pardee, D. D., Secretary of the House 
of Bishops will continue as priest in 
charge. 

At the Church of the Heavenly Rest, 
Easter afternoon, the young people of 
the parish presented the Haster mystery 
play, “The Resurrection.” The play 
was written by the rector of the par- 
ish, the Rev. Henry Darlington, D. D. 

The Rev. Olin Scott Roche, rector- 
emeritus of St. Peter’s Church, New 
York City, participated in the Easter 
services for the fifty-second consecutive 
year. The Rev. Richard A. D. Beaty, 
present rector of the parish, preached 
at the eleven o’clock service. 

The Church of the Ascension gave 
a dinner on Thursday, April 25, at the 
Hotel Pierre to celebrate the tenth an- 
niversary of their rector, the Rev. Don- 
ald B. Aldrich, D. D. Dr. Aldrich came 
to New York in 1925 from the Cathe- 
dral Church of St. Paul in Boston, 
where he had been assistant to the 
Dean. He succeeded at the Church of 
the Ascension the late Rev. Percy S. 
Grant, D. D. 

Grace Church, Nyack on the Hudson, 
of which the Rev. EB. W. Churchill is 
rector, held its annual Men’s Dinner on 
Easter Monday, April 22, at 7: P. M. 
The dinner was prepared by the Girls’ 
Friendly Society. The speaker was the 
Hon. John McKenna, recently elected 
Rockland County Judge and Justice of 
‘the Children’s Court. 
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American Slavonic Choir to Sing in 
Trinity Chapel. 

The new American Slavonic Choir, 
under the direction of Alexander Kos- 
hets, is to sing music of the Hastern 
Orthodox Church in Trinity Chapel, on 
Sunday May 5, at 4 P. M. 

Trinity Chapel, New York City, was 
the scene of the first celebration of the 
Eastern Orthodox Liturgy ever to take 
place in the United States. The cele- 
bration in Trinity Chapel was held on 
March 4, 1865, to mark the tenth an- 
niversary of the accession of the Czar, 
Alexander II, to the Russian throne. 

The Rev. Dr. J. Wi'tson Sutton, the 
vicar, has invited the Slavonic Choir 
to Trinity Chapel for its recital on May 
5. The chapel has a gallery similar 
to that ordinarily occupied by choirs 
in Eastern churches, which will be used 
and as the chapel is one of the loftiest 
church buildings in the city, it offers 
exceptionally good sounding space for 
the resonant Slavonic music. 

* * * 

The speaker at the noonday service in 
Grace Church on Friday, April 26, was 
the Rev. Walter H. Brooks, D. D., pas- 
tor of the Ninth Street Baptist Church 
in Washington, D. C. Dr. Brooks, born 
a slave, was one of the first graduates 
of Lincoln University, and has been a 
devoted pastor and leader among his 
own peopie for more than sixty years. 


0 
WASHINGTON. 


Rt. Rev. James E. Freeman D. D. Bishop. 


a © SD 
‘Easter Day in the Capital. 

Despite a cold rain in the Capital 
City, Easter was a memorable day in 
the churches. It is estimated that over 
12,000 people attended services at the 
Cathedral. President Roosevelt and his 
family worshipped at St. Thomas’ 
Church, the Rev. C. Ernest Smith, D. 
D., rector. There were a number of sun- 
rise services, including one at the tomb 
of the Unknown Soldiers. At Mount 
Rainier four or five hundred people 
braved a cold wind and the inclement 
weather to attend the first sunrise serv- 
ice to be held in that section. The 
service was conducted by the Rev. Wal- 
ter Plumley, rector of St. John’s 
Church, Mount Rainier, on the edge of 
the metropolitan section, and _ thirty 
voices from the choir of this church 
provided Easter music. At Rock Creek 
Church, the Rev. Dr. F. J. Bohanan, 
rector, the two hundred and twenty- 
third consecutive Easter festival serv- 
ice was held. A special feature was 
the closing address at Town Hall, ina 
series of open forum talks, which have 
run through the winter season. Dr. S. 
Parkes Cadman was the Haster speaker. 

= * * 
National Cathedral Association Annual 
Meeting. 

On May 2, the annual meeting of the 
National Cathedral Association will be 
held in Whitby Hall, with the Bishop 
of Washington presiding. Dr. John 
Huston Finley, of the New York Times 
staff, will be the chief speaker. Invi- 
tations have been issued to a tea and 
reception held by Bishop and Mrs. Free- 
man in the Bishop’s Garden, which isa 
bower of rare beauty at this season of 
the year, as indeed at all times. 

‘ * Lek 
Diocesan Convention. 

Arrangements are now complete for 
the fortieth annual diocesan convention 
of Washington, to be held in St. John’s 
Church, Georgetown, the Rev. F. Bland 
Tucker, rector. It will be preceded by 
a special service on the evening before 
at the Church of the Epiphany, at 
which time the Bishop will give his an- 
nual address, Wekts 


The Diocesan Summer School of, Re- 
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ligion will be held this summer at 
Overall, Va., beginning June 22. It 


will be under the direction of the Rey. 
Wm. Moody, chairman, assisted by Mrs. 
Moody, and a staff of instructors. 
O 
CHICAGO. 

Rt. Rev. George Craig Stewart, D. D., 
Bishop. 
Ore 
Fourteen Pennies Have Grown to $40,- 
000 in Two Years. 

This is the story of how fourteen 
cents became $40,000. It was related 
before a group of laity of the diocese 


April! P6vat the Central; Y. M. .C. Ay: 
Chicago. 
Two years previous at a similar 


luncheon meeting in the same place, 
fourteen men sat around the table with 
Bishop Stewart. In the course of the 
discussion, financial problems came up. 
The Bishop made the casual remark 
that if every church member gave a 
penny a meal to his Church, the prob- 
lem of finances would be solved. 

At the conclusion of the meal, one 
of the members of the group handed 
the Bishop a tumbler containing four- 
teen pennies. Six months later, the 
Bishop’s Pence, inspired by that in- 
formal gathering, came into being. And 
on Tuesday the second birthday of the 
Pence was celebrated with members of 
the Brotherhood of St. Andrew and 
Pencemen from over the city in attend- 
ance. 

The Bishop was again handed a tum- 
bler, containing the same fourteen pen- 
nies which started the Pence Fund two 
years ago. The pennies have been pre- 
served and are being kept by the Pence 
office at diocesan headquarters. Along 
with the fourteen pennies, was a huge 
Pence Can, bearing the exact amount 
collected from the Pence to date. It 
aggregated $40,000. 

Bishop Stewart praised the accom- 
plishments of the Pence, pointing out 
specific places where it had stepped into 
the breach and saved important pieces 
of work for the diocese. Mr. Angus 
Hibbard, chairman of the Pence Com- 
mittee, told of the developments of the 
plan, and Sylvester A. Lyman, execu- 
tive secretary, stressed the importance 
of active pencemen to insure the future 
of the plan. 

* % * 
Good Friday Services. 

The Harris Theatre in the Loop, Chi- 
cago, was filled to capacity on Good Fri- 
day, when Bishop Stewart concluded 
the Noonday services sponsored by The 
Church Club. The attendance was con- 
siderably increased over last year. 

‘Today the world is at least a little 
hushed,’”’ said Bishop Stewart in his 
Good Friday Message, “in awe, as it re- 
members the events of a spring day, the 
year 29, when a young man died out- 
side the city wall in Jerusalem. On 
Sunday, the same world will be full of 
joy because He rose from the dead. 
If He hadn’t risen, His death would 
have been the end of it and of His in- 
fluence; His words would have been 
forgotten, and His career would have 
been recorded in the footnotes of his- 
tory, numbering Him among the minor 
fanatics of His day. 

“Tt is the light of the Resurrection 
thrown back on the Cross which gives 
it significance. It is Easter which makes 
this a Good Friday and not a Bad Fri- 
day; because now we know that the 
central figure between the thieves was a 
unique figure, a genuine superman. God 
in the trenches. 

“Jesus Christ in His position in the 
world is no longer on trial. The spec- 
tators are. His disciples are. You and 
J are. Everyone who knows Him is. 
Only as we enter into the agony of 
Good Friday can we share in the tri- 

(Continued on Page 21.) 
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FAMILY DEPARTMENT 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN 


MAY. 
1. SS. Philip and James (Wednesday). 
5. Second Sunday after Easter, 


12. Third Sunday after Easter. 
19. Fourth Sunday after Easter, 
26. Fifth (Rogation) Sunday after 
Easter. 
27. Rogation Day. (Monday.) 
28. Rogation Day. (Tuesday.) 
29. Rogation Day. (Wednesday.) 
30. Ascension Day. (Thursday.) 
* * * 


COLLECT FOR THE FIRST SUNDAY 
AFTER EASTER. 

Almighty Father, who has given Thine 
only Son to die for our sins, and to rise 
again for our justification; Grant us to 
put away the leaven of malice and wick- 
edness, that we may always serve Thee in 
pureness of living and truth; through the 
merits of the same Thy Son Jesus Christ 
our Lord, Amen. 

* * * 
For the Southern Churchman, 
HE LiVES, OUR GREAT REDEEMER 
! LIVES! 
Georgie Tillman Snead. 
Was ever day so joyous as on that Easter 
morn 
When Christ arose 
was then reborn, 
When shadows dark, appalling, fled from 
the earth away, 
And joy and peace and gladness came on 
the earth to stay? 


victorious, and hope 


O Easter morn, thy glory is shed o’er earth 

and sky, 

we listen to the 

reigns on high— 

Who burst the tomb 
arose, 

With lightnings dire, and thunder he con- 
Guered all His foes. 


As story of Him who 


asunder, in majesty 


He lives! 10 tell the 
earth rejoice, 

He lives Who died to save us, lift up, lift 
up the voice, 

Lift up your voice, behold “Him Who con- 

quered o’er the grave, 

seal, nor death, could hold 

Game our souls to save. 


tidings, let all the 


Nor. Him Who 


He lives, our great Redeemer, He lives for 
‘! aye and aye, 

Who ushered in the glory of an everlasting 
day, 

No more can evil 
dark appall, 

‘No more can sin affright us, He conquered 
ever all! 


blight us, nor shadows 


* * * A 
A Young Man’s Definition of Reality. 

On the occasion of his last appear- 
ance in the Gospel, Thomas is still the 
relentless seeker after facts. mle yes! 
the immature mind which thinks that 
it can accept nothing but what can be 
substantiated by the senses. ‘Thomas 
is an uncompromising realist. His diffi- 
culty is that he has a totally inadequate 
notion of what constitutes reality. 

It is a young man still who answers 
from the depths of his dark despair 
to those who declare that they have seen 
the Lord, “Except I shall see the print 
of the nails in His hands, and put my 
finger into the print of the nails, and 
thrust. my’ hand into His side, I will 
not believe’. Life had tumbled in for 
Thomas, as it had for the others. Like 
them, he had given his whole self to 
this Nazarene Messiah, and now that 
He was dead, life was over for them. 

Christianity “would probably have 
perished had it not been for the forty 
days after the resurrection. What these 
men needed most was to see Jesus alive 


again. Yet for some reason Thomas 
was absent on the occasion of the first 
appearance. It is possible that he was 
deliberately keeping apart, brooding, 
nursing his sorrow. It is a fact that 
we frequently fail to make use of our 
two great pillars of strength—human 
fellowship and divine love—in the very 
moments when we need them most. 
What a tragedy it would have been if 
Thomas had gone on thinking that the 
Lord was dead, that death was victor 
over life! But again Jesus gave him 
what he asked. ‘‘Reach hither thy fin- 
ger, and behold my hand, and reach 
hither thy hand, and behold my side, 
and be not faithless, but believing.’’ 
The record does not state that Thomas 
availed himself of the opportunity. Per- 
haps he did. But I like to think that 
at the last it was not these physical 
marks in the body of our Lord, but 
rather something about His personality 
—something intangible and invisible, yet 
very real and compelling, which over- 
whelmed Thomas and led him to make 
his profound confession, “My Lord and 
my God’. But Jesus saw so clearly 
what was troubling Thomas. It was 
his immaturity, his woeful inexperience 
with life, his naive assumption that 
you can fight your way through doubt 
and despair by depending upon the 
senses. ‘Because thou hast seen me 
thou hast believed; blessed are they 
that have not seen, and yet have be- 
lieved.’’ Happy, indeed, is the man 
whose philosophy of life includes the 
recognition that some of the profoundest 
realities we know cannot be appre- 
hended at all by the senses.—H. L. Sum- 
ner. 
* * * 
For 


the Southern Churchman. 


Rocks. 
Monica Williams. 


As we look out upon the landscape, 
are not the rough stones in the stream 
or the jagged rocks on the mountain- 
side those which first catch our eye? 
They seem to stand out beyond the rest, 
they seem more alive. Time and tide 
have not yet worn their edges smooth, 
and in the uncertain lines of their 
rageed beauty there is a mystery that 
entices us. 

Within our inner consciousness we 
can see the bird’s nest tucked deep 
within the crevice of a sheltering peak 

-or hear the music of the wind as it 
circles overhead, then drops and winds 
through each untrammeled space in 
tones of varying sweetness—or we may 
see the snowflakes falling, one by one, 
filling in and covering all until the 
silhouette against the sky is white—then 
the sun shines and we turn away some- 
what blinded, but the mystery of the 
rocks is there. When the snowflakes 
melt, if we will look again we will see 
the water trickling down in drops and 
streams of widening greatness. The 
ragged edges glisten in the sunlight and 
the rocks again are drawing us to the 


secrets they withhold. 
So it is with life—our lives have 
heights and depths we do not know, 


smooth surfaces and rough edges. But 
how often are the jagged lines those 
which first attract and hold our gaze. 
We may not see the beauty in the rough- 
ness of our lives, perhaps it is the toil 
that empties life of joy, the pain that 
hardens hearts, we see—the jagged 
edge.. But the mystery of pain, the 
gladness of the ‘toil° is back ofall, if 
we will<see. We look at) the lives. of 
others and we think we know them, 
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but there are nooks and crevices which 
bind the secret of their lives to other 
days. The pain that seems so keen 
today may be but joy tomorrow if look- 
ing through the pain we see God’s love 
coming through. 

We are content to look upon the 
whole of life, as we look out upon the 
rocks. The various aspects of our lives 
enchant us. But we do not want to 
come too close to the jagged edge, for 
we cannot see behind it. We are afraid 
of what we do not know, and so we 
sit down upon the first smooth stone 
we come to and look about at the rest. 
Why are we afraid when it is the mys- 
tery of life that leads us on? The things 
we do not know open up through joy 
or pain—it is the pain we fear, but 
pain will be as joy, when treading in 
the Way the edges are worn smooth 
through deeds of selfish love. 

It is only God that stays our lives. 
It is only our life in Him which can 
hold us and carry us over the rough 
stones. It is God who is urging us on, 
it is God who has made the ragged 
beauty of the rocks, and it is He who 
draws our gaze upon them. God holds 
the mystery for which we-yearn, but 
His secret is deep. It is not found 
upon the smooth stones in the stream 
over which we like to pick Life’s way— 
it is not found on the rock at the foot 
of the hill on which we like to browse 
in the warmth of the morning sun. 
God’s secret, dear friend, which is the 
Way of Life, is found only in toiling 


day by day along the pathless way of . 


jagged rocks. The secret of God’s love 
is deep, but if we place our hand in 
His and trustfully obey the voice with- 
in, which is His guiding Hand, we need 
not fear the Way. Our perspective will 
change. as. we go on, and the rough 
edges will become stepping-stones of 
life. 

Only we must hold on, we must trust 
God. The bird that nests within the 
shadowed ledge is safe from wind and 
rain, but a rock is its shelter. God in 
His infinite love has guided the bird in 
His Way, and the down that fills its 
nest is but a token that God alone is 
worthy of all praise! 

The music of the wind that whistles 
through the rocks in changing tones 
could never be the same upon an open 
plain. The music of the soul, which 
has not feared hard things, but has gone 
through all for God, rings true. It is as 
if a harp were playing in our midst in 
tones of wistful sweetness. 

The seasons change, there is a rest 
for all; the hardness of our rocks seem 
softened as the snowflakes fall, we for- 
eet their jagged lines. If we were chil- 
dren we might almost feel that ghosts 
were in the sky, they seem so white 
and changed. The rocks are there, but 
they are changed to us—it is like God’s 
love that eases pain, that makes things 
new, but we must be like children, we 


must trust God, and when a respite 
comes, see only joy. As in myriad 


forms of snowflakes from the sky—so 
peace comes, too, in many ways from 
God. It is for us to see! But as the 
snow melts, sorrow comes again, for 
life goes on. But thank God rocks are 
rough and sorrow comes, and there are 
men with hearts to follow through— 
God’s Way. 

* * * : 

The, Household of God. 
Church-ianity is a word ‘used’ with 
lofty scorn by the friendly citizen who 
feels that he can be a better Christian 
outside the Church than he can inside 
its official walls. By the same token, 
that man ought to make his own candles, 
professing them to be better than public 


service lights. He ought. to make his — — 


own shoes and other commodities that. 


are made by organization rather than 


ee 
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by. individual effort. When he reads 
his English Bible he ought at least re- 
peat a brief collect of gratitude for the 
organized ‘Christian scholarship that 
gave him a readable Revelation out of 
indecipherable manuscripts, and which 
worked for centuries to do it. 

Such a man may be likened unto the 
farmer who still scorns scientific agri- 
cultural methods and calls the student 
of the soil and plant life and the fol- 
lower of school methods ‘‘a book 
farmer”. The book farmer has won a 
fifty year battle in the country so con- 
elusively that the so-called practical 
farmer is only to be found now where 
the brush is high, the soil sour and the 
machinery rusty. 

The man who scorns the church build- 
ing and the church-organizing method 
of clinical Christianity may be likened 
unto the man who buys the finest apples 
at the city fruit stall and then recom- 
mends that orchards be cut down and 
cleared away. 

The Church Creed Christian will win 
the day just as the book farmer won 
it. Just as the Declaration of Inde- 


pendence won the battle where maudlin. 


social theories melted before the heat 
of battle. Creeds are principles defined, 
not infallible, but workable until they 
are improved. 

So we deliberately preach about 
Christianity as it is mothered and tos- 
tered under the roof of a church, car- 
ried on by a board of elders, led by an 
ordained preacher and paid for by con- 
tributions listed in the signatures of 
names that will pass among friends be- 
cause they are genuine friends.—Reyv. 
R. L. Long, in Presbyterian Banner, 

* * * 
For the Southern Churchman. 
DO YOU BELIEVE? 
Monica Williams. 

Do you believe the Sun will rise— 
As a golden disk in the Eastern skies— 
Do you believe the dark of night 
Is swept by its radiant light? 


Do you believe the Sun at morn— 

Will keep on shining the whole day long— 
Though many a cloud Its light embrace— 
Do you believe they can stop its pace? 


Do you believe our life abounds— 
In warmth and light the Sun sheds 
Do you believe Its glories too— 

Can cheer us on more work to do? 


‘round. 


Do you believe the moon reflects— 
The hallowed light the Sun begets-— 
Do you believe its still calm light 

Is only through the Sun’s great might? 


Then look you to the Life of Love 
Which is all other lives above, 
And you will see Love’s radiance too 
Can carry on, God’s work to do. 
* * * 
Professor Spooner’s Pew. 

“Excuse me!”’ said Professor Spooner 
to the occupant of his seat in a packed 
ehurch (it must have been Easter day 
or Christmas), “but you are occupewing 
my Pew!” 

Proprietorship of pews is not known 
in this Church of England of ours in 
Canada. Neither, unfortunately, with 
few exceptions, are packed churches. In 
this democratic country the use of a sur- 
name is the exception rather than the 
rule among men; the significance and 
obligation of the Tom, Mitch and Harry 
continually on men’s lips merits some 
consideration by Anglican laymen. 

The significance—-A Christian name 
bestowed at baptism. 

The obligation—‘‘The duties of a 
Christian towards the Church of which 
he is a member. Surely the least of 
these” duties is attendance at divine 
service, and. particularly at the Lord’s 
own service on each Lord’s day 
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If every member of the laity who has 
received the privilege of baptism into 
the Church of England were seized with 
the responsibilities involved, packed 
churches would be the rule and not the 
exception. 

Lions, Hermes 


Rotarians, Kiwanis, 


responsible for so much social service— 
have amongst them an esprit de corps, 
which is sadly lacking in our Church; 
there, membership entails regular at- 
tendance—here, attendance is only regu- 
lar at irregular times. Easter and 
Christmas, perhaps, are added to the oc- 
casional wedding or funeral, and we sit 
back, self-satisfied and well satisfied at 
a good deed well done! 

But it is not enough. Addressing a 
meeting at Montreal in the Church of 
St. John the Evangelist, the Primate of 
Canada, in speaking of the urgent task 
of upbuilding the Anglican communion, 
mentioned idealism, sacrifice, patience 
and endurance as some of the personal 
characteristics needed in those Chris- 
tians who would contribute to the work. 
_ Let us laymen pause long enough to 
consider how those qualities are made 
manifest by our parish priests—sacri- 
fice, patience and endurance, how they 
stand out as an example to every lay- 
man who has eyes to see. Idealism— 
if it is not quite so obvious, is it not 
because we laymen have half killed it 
with our montrous apathy? 

Let every layman who is enrolled go 
after just one of those unenrolled An- 
glicans, but, and there is always a but, 
he’ll never get that other to attend the 
services of the Chureh and shoulder his 
responsibilities until he himself is a 
regular attendant meeting the liability 
signified by the continual use of his 
Christian name.—Walter Danks, in 
Canadian Churchman, 

* * * 

For the Southern Churchman. 
TEACH ME TO DO THY WILL 
William P, Rockey. 

Teach me, O Lord, to do Thy will, 

Though hard my lot may be; 

So that my life may be always, 

Acceptable to Thee. 


Tr grief and pain my portion be, 
Give me the strength to bear; 
My eross will lighter be, if Thou 

Bestow Thy love and care. 


If I be tempted to do wrong, 
Come quickly to my side; 

That I may walk and talk with 
I would in Thee confide. 


Thee, 


If I should Thy commandments break, 
And stray away from Thee; 
Protect and guide me, so that I 
Again restored may be. 


When I no more shall labor here, 

On this earth cease to roam; 
Unite me then with Thy blest saints, 

In Thy eternal home. 

* * s 
An Imperishable Possession. 

Throughout the vanished centuries. a 
golden dream has stirred the heart of 
man, and kept his hope alive and bright. 
It is the dream of heaven. In these 
latter days we hear less of heaven than 
in former times. The emphasis is placed 
upon service and upon right living. And 
yet deep down in the heart of man, in 
which there is restlessness and war- 
fare and great hurts, there is, all un- 
observed by every eye except the eye 
of God, a hunger for a place where the 
wicked cease from troubling and the 
weary be at rest. Therefore, the assur- 
ance of the great apostle, who himself 
had been caught up into heaven and 
expérienced inexpressible emotions, and 
the- assurance ofa greater than Paul, 
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who promised that He would go to pre- 
pare a place for us, are among the most 
treasured and imperishable possessions 
of the human spirit.—Southern Chris- 
tian Advocate. 
* * * 
For the Southern Churchman. 
EVE BEFORE EASTER, 
Martha Young. 
God's Christ “Descended Into Hell” 
I love on that credo to dwell: 
To utter dark came perfect Light, 
To utmost wrong came Lord of Right, 
To deep despair—of hope one ray, 
To night of soul—One gleam of day. 
In the Self-Sacrificed Christ’s Face 
To lost—hope in His Saving Grace. 
* - * 2 

“Archimedes wanted a fulcrum on 
which to place a lever, and then, he 
said, he would move the world; Cal- 
vary is the fulcrum, and the cross of 
Christ is the lever; by that power all 
nations shall be lifted.’’ 
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An old Richmond landmark that{ 
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Write 
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CONFIRMATION 
PAPERS 


By 
CANON F. E. HOWITT 


Confirmation and Baptism. 
. Baptism and the Christian Covenant. 
. The Baptismal Covenant— Repentance. 


. The Baptismal! Covenant—Faith and the , 
Faith. 


. The Baptismal Covenant—The Faith. 
. The Baptismal Covenant—Obedience. 
. The Lord’s Supper. 

The Means of Grace. 


SPNIQa Bowe 


A series of informing pamphlets compiled 
by Canon F. E. Howitt. They have an in- 
estimable value in instructing thoge who con-' 
template membership in the Church, and for 
impressiny the already confirmed with the 
sacredness and meaning of this holy ritual. 


Price, singly pamphlet, each......... 5 cents 
Complete set of eight. . ......... 25 cente 


Order from 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN 
COMPANY 


Richmond, Va. 
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FOR THE CHILDREN 


For the Southern Churchman, 
GLAD NEWS! 
Monica Williams. 
Little Friends, I bring to you 
Glad news on Easter Day, 
It is that Christ is risen, 
And will always with us stay. 


He will always help and guide us 
If we will feel Him near, 
And talk with Him in all we do, 
Today, and all the year. 
s s s 
For the Southern Churchman. 
THOSE RECTORY CHILDREN. 
Chapter XVI. 
David. 
M. L. G. 

““Marse David?”’ 

“Yes, Uncle Danger, what is it? Want 
me to help hitch up? It’s ’most time 
to go to the station for Father?’’ 

“T ’clar, little marster, I gwine hafter 
ax mor’n de hitchin’ up. Here I gota 
tu’n o’ rheumatics mighty nigh twis’ 
me double. Miss Mollie she gimme a 
pellet or somep’n, but hit ain’t rout hit, 
not yit. An’ wid dishyar storminess 
gwine on outside—’’ 

“T believe Aunt Mollie will let me 
go alone. JI’ll ask, Uncle Danger.” 

David ran upstairs, with more spring 
iin his step than it had had for a week. 
Aunt Mollie saw the eagerness in his 
face. Winnie had told her, and she 
had seen* herself, that all-was not well 
with David. Now there was something 
that David really wanted to do. 

“Aunt Mollie, Uncle Danger’s rheu- 
matism is bad. Can I drive te the sta- 
tion: for Father?”’ 

“T don’t see why you shouldn’t, Da- 
vid. Just be in good time so you tie 
Frank before the train gets in.” Aunt 
Mollie almost offered to go along, but 
she felt that David would be glad to be 
quite alone, and to come back with his 
father. 

And David, driving along in the rainy 
darkness, with only the bobbing lan- 
tern to light the way, was indeed re- 
lieved to be meeting Father alone. How 
good the pines smelled, as Frank jogged 
along, rain flying from his harness, and 
shadows seeming to leap into strange 
shapes in the lantern’s light, to fall back 
into the general darkness as they passed. 
Now they reached the churchyard gate, 
and Frank seemed doubtful whether 
this was not the place to turn in, un- 
til David urged him on. Then the vil- 
lage, and the curved slope to the sta- 
tion. David tied the horse securely, 
selecting the end of the long hitching- 
rack where a scrubby tulip-tree leant 
above, somewhat protecting him. It was 
good to enter the station where the big 
stove glowed red-hot. 

“How about seventy-two, Mr. Acres?” 
he asked the agent, not without a sense 
of importance. 

“She’ll blow in long about six min- 
utes now. Your Papa comin’ home on 
her?’’ 

“That’s what I expect.’ 

* “Guess you ain’t sorry. We’ve missed 
him about the village. F’r instance, Ben 
Burser can’t stay sober like he used 
to, without him.” 

“Oh, is Ben—I mean, Father’ll be 
sorry.”’ 

“It ain’t Ben only. My wife’s mother, 
she stays sick in the bed all time now, 
and she frets considerable, not havin’ 
your papa come say prayers and the 
like. Well, the track’s beginning to 
sing, she’ll be coming in now.”’ 

David went out on the platform, 
where rain poured from the eaves. A 
glow lighted the eastern sky down the 
track. Then the headlight shone out 


as the engine rounded the last curve, 
bell clanging and brakes grinding. Fire- 
man and agent shouted greeting as the 


engine steamed past. The baggage car, 
the mail coach—at last the one dimly- 
lighted passenger car, and Father, mak- 
ing his way with a few others, to the 
forward door. ; 

“Hello, son!” 

“Hello, Father! Let me take your 
satchel. Frank is right out at the 
hitching-rack. Is Claire all right? And 
is Mother? Can you stay this .time, 
Father?’ David was shaken out of his 
usual quietness. 

“Thank you, boy. No, I’ll keep one 
bag—well, Mr. Acres, how’s everything 
here at home? And how’s Mrs. San- 
ders?”’ 

“She’ll be the better for knowin’ 
you’re back, sir. And the rest of us, 
likewise.”’ 

“Well, I’ll be looking in the choir 
for you on Sunday. Nothing like a 
good, strong bass to depend on.’’ 

“And there I’ll be, Reverend, with 
the aid of Providence, and if Mrs. 
Acres thinks well of it, sir.” 

David was never to forget the drive 
home in the pouring rain. His dis- 
quiet gave place to a feeling of utter 
security. In after years he would know 
who first taught him the meaning of 
fatherhood, giving him a sort of par- 
able by which he might learn of the 
great Father’s unchanging care. 

“You asked about Claire and Mother, 


David. Claire couldn’t be coming along 
better. And that, and having Aunt 
Mollie here, have been medicine for 
Mother.” 


“And you can stay?”’ 

“Unless Mother writes she needs me 
I can stay until time to bring them 
back. That should be in another six 
weeks. So I’m a fixure now—and how 
good home is! Now tell me about Kent 
and all at The Rectory.” 

“Hverybody’s fine but Uncle Danger, 
he had aturn of rheumatism. But Kent 
and all are fine.” 

“And that’s why my son meets me 
alone? Well you’ve shown you can 
drive! Come-on, Frank, old fellow. 
I’ve missed these pine woods, David, 
none along the way can compare with 
them. This air is good to fill the lungs 
with;—did you say you’re fine, too, son, 
or is something troubling you?” One of 
Father’s hands came to rest on David’s. 

“Yes, sir, something is—or it was, I 
feel better now you’re here. I—I hate 
to bother you with it when you’re just 
come home.,’”’ . 

“Why, it’s just another reason for 
me to be glad I came. Do you feel like 
telling me now?” 

“It’s about school, Father. I’m— 
Father I’ve been suspended for a week!’”’ 

“Well, son, and if you have?” Father 
answered instantly and cheerfully; and 
what had seemed to David an unspeak- 
able. disgrace became a commonplace 
circumstance, hardly deserving a 
thought of anxiety. 

“It’s not what happens to us that 
can hurt us,’’ Father went on, calmly, 
“but only what we are or do. Are you 
something, or have you done something, 
that can harm you, David?”’ 

“T was careless, and I’ll tell you about 
that. But I can’t think of anything 
else.”’ 

“Well, carelessness is your old en- 
emy. But you’ve given him some good 
fights, and I’ve thought for some time 
that he was on the run. But tell me— 
no need to hurry, Frank, along too 
fast.” 

“It was in Latin Class. 
a week ago the first time was. 


More than 
Mr. 
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Price had asked us to make a list of the 
people we were reading about in Caesar 
—Orgetorix and Dumnorix and all. And 
we were to tell what they did. I wrote 
my list down with a few lines about 
each one. And when he called the class 
—we don’t leave our desks, you know 
—he asked me about one—it was Divi- 
tiacus; and while I was telling about 
him, Mr. Price said, ‘What’s that paper 
under your hand, David?’ And, Father, 
it was the list [had made! It was right 
on top of my desk, and Mr. Price said 
he had noticed me looking down and 
moving my hand along as if to see one 
part better. But Father—I knew he 
realy thinks he saw it. I didn’t, Father!” 
David’s voice grew thick, he could not 
go on.” 

“Certainly, my _ son, 
Father said quietly. 

“And he told me to sit down, and 
he said he had suspected irregularities 
among several boys in the class, and 
that I was one. He said my work had 
suddenly grown better, and he thought 
it strange knowing you weren’t at home 
to help me—but Aunt Mollie’s good at 
Caesar!’’ David broke off to say; “she 
helped me over a hard line two or three 
times.” 

“Fine, that it’s 
Father said, heartily. 

“And then after class he called me 
to his desk and I told him—I told him 
I hadn’t even thought of the paper, I 
hadn’t meant to move my hand or any- 
thing, but he only said he found it hard 
to believe me against the evidence of 
his senses. And then he said he would 
have to lay the matter before the Prin- 
cipal. So then, after school, he took 
me to Dr. Blackburn’s office and told 
him. And Dr. Blackburn asked me 
just what I had done, and I said about 
what I’ve told you. And then Dr. Black- 
burn said to Mr. Price that I should 
have zero on the lesson for having the 
paper in class at all, but that my rec- 
ord was good, and you weren’t here to 
consult, and it was better to have too 
much faith in a boy than too little. So 
that was all; but Mr. Price—he seemed 
angry about it after we had left the 
office.’’ 


“You say that was the first time? 
What was the second?”’ 

“It was on Wednesday. I was trans- 
lating, and I got it pretty good. And 
Mr. Price said, ‘Sure that’s all your own 
work, David?’ and I said except Aunt 
Mollie helped with a verb. And, Father, 
he said, ‘Every boy in the class clear 
out his desk and put on the top all he 
finds.’ And we did. And in my desk 
I found a little paper book, and it had 
every word of the Caesar in English. 
I had never seen it before—’”’ 

. “T know, my son. Were others like 
it found?”’ 

“Yes, sir, three others. So we all 
four were taken to Dr. Blackburn’s of- 
fice and he suspended us for next week, 
because you would be here, and he 
wouldn’t go into the matter without 
consulting each boy’s father.” 


“And that’s the whole story, my boy?” 


you didn’t,” 


getting better!’’ 


Father said, turning into the driveway, © 


“Well, I’ll tell you first that I believe 
every word of it, and I suspect only one 
thing—and that is that the work was 
better because you knew I had been wor- 
ried a bit about your Latin, and so you 
wanted to improve it while I was gone, 
and surprise me with a good mark. 
Have I guessed it?” 

“That was it! That was it, Father!” 

“Well, I’m as pleased as Punch. 
Couldn’t be more so. You’ve shown 
yourselve able to carry responsibility, 
patient under reproach and earnest in 
purpose. Good boy, David! And here’s 


the Rectory door open and Winnie and- — 


Phil waving. We’ll forget the worry, 
son, and just be happy!” ; ‘ 
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For the Southern Churchman. 
REAL LIFE, 
Wythe Leigh Kinsolving. 

A little bird was flying and singing as it 
flew; 

The little bird looked at the sun, and saw 
the cloudland, too: 

Ah, what a pretty world it is, the little 
birdie said: 

The one Who sees the whole of it must live 
up overhead. 

Of course ’tis I must get the straw and 
build it in a nest; 

And when it rains I cannot find the straws 
that are the best; 

But He above sends out the rays of sun- 
light; and I find 

That He is very good to me and truly very 
kind; 

Thus while I live I love to sing and have 
a happy day; 

For with the things I’m bound to have, I 
sing along my way. 


The lily looked so queenly as the sun 
shone out so clear; 

She said sometimes the raindrops sweet 
bring to my roots good cheer; 

The air is full of life, and I draw from 
it what I need; 

As I delight to blossom, so also I drop my 
seed; 

The One Who sends the sunshine and the 
rain is very kind; 

I’m happy even as a bird; life very sweet 
I find. , 

I pondered on the birdie’s lot and on the 
lily’s, too; 

For Solomon in glory was not dressed in 
gayer hue; 

And never falls a sparrow but the Heav- 
enly ‘Father knows; 

Great kindness to the lilies and the birds 
is that He shows. 


How little are they anxious; 
happy birds and flowers; 
How they live amid the sunshne and the 
fine health-gving showers; 

Do they pray? Perhaps in faith, in hope, 
in love, they truly live, 

Just perfectly dependent on the One Who 
loves to give 

All the blessings most abundant for their 
happiness and peace: 

They toil not and they want not, and their 
joys seem ne’er to cease! 

* * s 
Perfume for Mother. 

Jean and Marie were standing by the 
mail-box, waiting for Mr. Anderson, the 
carrier, to come over the hill. 

“T do wish he’d hurry,’’ Jean said. 

“So do I,’”’ her sister replied. ‘You 
know granny promised to tell us a story 
if we brought her a letter this morn- 
ing. There he is now!’’ she exclaimed 
as Mr. Anderson came down the hill, 
stopping his car in a little cloud of 
dust. 

“Where is Mrs. Arthur?’ he asked. 
“T have a valuable parcel for her.’ 

“She couldn’t come, so she sent us,” 
the girls answered in one breath. 

“Well, see you don’t lose this par- 
cel. Here is a letter for her, too,” he 
added, and then he disappeared down 
the road. 

“Oh, goody! I do believe it is from 
her big boy. See the queer postmark. 
I can’t even read it,’’ Jean said as they 
started back along the little green road 
to Granny Arthur’s home on the other 
side of the big hill. : 

Now, Granny Arthur’s little white 
house, with its big garden filled with 
lovely flowers, was the nicest place in 
all the world, and every summer Jean 
and Marie came to live there, 

They loved to listen to granny’s 
stories and to play with their dolls in 
the playhouse up in the apple tree. But 
this summer granny was very lame, so 
Jean and Marie ran errands for her. 


and how 
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A little breeze brought a whiff of frag- 
rance from granny’s garden. 

“Oh, dear!’”’ Marie sighed. “I wish 
we could think of some way to get that 
perfume into a bottle for mother. She 
just loves it, and she can’t come here 
in the summer with us.” 

“So do I. I have tried and tried, but 
I can’t think of a single way to get 
any. lLet’s hurry, though, the sun is 
getting hot,’ Jean said, and soon they 
were going up the walk to the porch, 
where granny was waiting. 

“Here’s your letter, granny dear, and 
here is a parcel, too,’’ they called. 

Jean and Marie sat very still while 
granny read the long letter from her 
big boy, Jim, who was in that far-away 
place with a name one could not pro- 
nounce. Then she opened the little par- 
cel, which had the same hard name 
stamped on it. 

“Come here, Jean and Marie,’’ she 
said. ‘See this tiny bottle. It is filled 
with the loveliest perfume in all the 
world. Attar of roses. How would you 
like to hear its story this morning?”’ 

“Do tell us, granny. And begin right 
now.” 

“Very well,’ she said, as the girls 
sat on the porch steps in the shade of 
the climbing roses. ‘‘In that tiny bot- 
tle Jim sent is the sweetness of many 
thousands of roses. 

“These roses are gathered in the beau- 
tiful sunny rosefields of Bulgaria. In 
the early morning, before the sun gets 
hot, men and boys and women and girls 
gather the roses and rosebuds. They are 
taken to the rose-sheds. The petals and 
buds are put into water and boiled. The 
sweetness of the roses is in the steam 
that rises. This steam is caught in @ 
tube and is turned back into liquid.’’ 

“T know,” Jean said as granny stopped 
to watch a robin hopping down the 
path. “It is just like when I hold a 
plate over the teakettle spout and drops 
of water form.” 

“That is right,’’ granny went on. 
“This liquid is put into pans and let 
stand all night. In the morning there 
is a thin coating of oil on it. The oil 
is very carefully taken off, and it is now 
‘known as attar of roses. It is so strong 
that only one drop is needed to make a 
whole gallon of perfume.” 

“Just think,’’ Marie exclaimed, ‘“‘you 
would never know, to look at roses, that 
they are worth so much.” 

“T do wish we could get some per- 
fume like that for mother,’’ Jean said 
wistfully. ‘Do you think we could, 
granny?’’ 

“T am afraid not, dear child. That 
perfume is very costly,’’ and granny 
smiled as she added, ‘‘I wonder if you 
girls will go up to the attic for me. 
You will see a little old trunk under 
the window. Open it and get the box 
you will find there.’’ 

Jean and Marie climbed the attic stars 
and pushed the low door open. ‘‘My!” 
Jean exclaimed. ‘‘What a lovely place 
to play in the winter! Don’t you wish 
we could come here then?” 

They soon found the box in the little 
trunk under the window, and carefully 
carried it down to granny. She opened 
it, and there was a lovely brown jar that 
sparkled as the sun shone on it. 

“This is the rose-jar I had when I 
was a little girl, and I have been think- 
ing I’d like to have it filled with petals 
from these roses climbing over the 
porch,” she said. 

“Oh, granny! Let us do it right 
away,’’ Marie begged, and soon the little 
brown jar was filled with the fragrant 
pink petals. ‘‘M-m-m,”’ she whispered 
to Jean, “‘wouldn’t mother just love to 
smell these?”’ 

“That is fine,’ granny said, and she 
dropped one drop from her tiny per- 
fume bottle on to the petals in the jar. 
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Jean and Marie sniffed. “It smells 
just like the roses before the sun shines 
on them in the morning.’’ 

“Now,” said granny, “I know two lit- 
tle girls who have been feet for me all 
summer. And they never grumbled 
once when they had to leave their dolls 
to go after the mail in the hot sun, or 
pick the berries for supper. Do you 
suppose they would like this rose jar?” 


“Oh, granny! Not really! For 
mother? Is it really ours to give to 
mother ?’’ 


Granny nodded, while Jean and Marie 
hugged her tight, and whispered, ‘‘You 
are the best granny in all the world.”’— 
Junior World. 


* * * 


On Striking a Man When He is in Your 
Power. 

David once did this thing when the 
king of Israel was in his power, and a 
temptation at this point may try us. 
To strike at those who are wronging us, 
to say some sharp or ugly word about 
those whom we do not like or who do 
not like us, to take advantage of a 
man who is in our power, to hit an 
enemy or rival when he is down—who 
has had the opportunity and not felt 
the temptation to do this? But to re- 
sist such opportunities and solicitations 
to do evil, to deal justly and generously 
with an enemy, to speak kindly of him, 
to take no advantage of weakness, to 
walk all around a sleeping enemy and 
never touch him—this is noble self- 
contro] and manhood. Jesus when He 
was reviled, reviled not again, and 
though He had ten legions of angels 
at His command yet He resisted not His 
enemies with a sword, but let them 
take Him to the cross.—Ex. 


* * * 


For the Southern Churchman. 
TWO LITTLE POEMS, 
Magda Brandon, 
Rover. 

My dog, Rover, 
Roved all over; 
Roved in clover; 
Sneezed, fell over; 
Sneezed, fell over; 
Rolled in clover; 
Rolled, rolled over; 
My dog, Rover. 


Peter Rabbit. 
Everyone knows 
Peter Rabbit 
Twinkles his cute nose 
To everyone; 
And that a body— 
That a body knows! 


Peter Rabbit 

Has this habit: 
Twinkling his cute nose. 
Where Peter Rabbit 

Got this habit— 

Not a body knows! 


* x * 


For the Southern Churchman. 
WINGS. 


Leslie Savage. 
Wings—to youth—mean valiant joy 
Free of earthly tie, 
Speeding planes like tropic storms 
Roaring through the sky. 


Wings—to age—mean brooding love 
Psalmists knew of old, 
Sheltering care and tenderness, 
Refuge, peace untold. 
s s s 


’Tis not by guilt the onward sweep 
Of truth and right, O Lord, we stay; 
'Tis by our folly that so long 
We hold the earth from Heaven 
away.” 
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Classified Advertisments and Notices 


al notices ana aavertisements, excepting positions wanted, will be inserted in 


this department at a rate of 20 cents per agate line each insertion. 


Special raes 


te contracts of any length. A rate of 15 cents per line is made to persons seeking po- 


sitions. 


No advertisement accepted for less than 50 cents. 


Copy for this department must be received not later than Tuesday of the week in 
which it is intended that the first insertion shall appear. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


FOUNTAIN PENS. 

A FOUNTAIN PEN AT A 1933 VALUE, 
with the Spencerian quality and smooth 
writing ease famous for seventy-five 
years. Guaranteed. Foints fine and me- 
@€ium. Colors, gloss black, green and gold, 
Burgundy, blue and black, grey pearl. 
Price $2.00. Sold by a shut-in wheel chair 
invalid. Edward P. Broxton, R. F. D., 
Blythe, Ga. 

a 
CHURCH VESTMENTS. 
Cathedral Studio, Church embroideries, 
Altar and Pulpit Hangings. Stoles from 
$6.50. Burse ¢nd veil from $10. Surplice 
from $8. Send for complete line of pure 
Irish linens by the yard. Silks, fringes 
and gold thread. Embroidered emblems 
ready to appy. Altar Guild Handbook, 


b0c.. 
L, V. MACKRILLE 
11 W. Kirke St., Chevy Chase, 
Washington, D. C. 
Telephone Wisconsin 2752. 
fe) rn ——————————————— 
RAZOR SHARPENER. 
SHARPENS 4NY STRAIGHT RAZOR, 
er safety razor. Guaranteed by manu- 
facturers, and I guarantee it to please 
you. 50 cents per cake, ¢t 3 cakes for 
$1.00. I take subscriptions for all maga- 
zines published at publishers’ rates, or 
less. Sold by a wheel chair invalid. Ed- 
ward P. Broxton, R. F. D., Blythe, Ga. 


CHURCH LINEN. 

FINE IRISH LINEN specially selected 
for Church use. 36 inches to 54 inches 
wide, cut any length. Sample of 12 quali 
ties on request. Mary Fawcett Company, 
812 Berkeley Avenue, Trenton, N. J. 


AUXILIARY HAND BOOK. 
WANTED, WOMAN’S AUXILIARY 
HAND BOOK, any copies printed prior to 
1923. ‘Kindly quote price when writing. 
Mrs. Overton Dennis, 1811 Park Avenue, 
Richmond, Va. 
wa 


SITUATION WANTED. 


A SOUTHERN GENTLEWOMAN WOULD 
like a position of housekeper, compan- 
ion, or any position of trust in private 
home, institution or school. Address 
Mrs. V. C. Tompkins, Box 1221, Raleigh, 
NC, 


WANTED, BY A SETTLED WOMAN, PO- 
sition as a companion at a small salary. 
Single. Arm an Episcopalian. Address 
Ellen C. Tyler, Hague, Va. 


CLERICAL. 

WANTED, BY EXPERIENCED EPISCO- 
pal Clergyman, small parish, or mission 
field in East, or South. Address “Par- 
son’, care of Southern Churchman, 


WORK NEEDED JUNE 1, BY EDUCATED, 
competent, middle-aged woman. Good 
cook, economical housekeeper; experi- 
enced with small children and young 
people; practical nurse; drives car. Ref- 
‘erences exchanged. B. J. H., 40° Park- 
street, Gainesville, Ga. 


EXPERIENCED, CAPABLE WO MAN, 
good cook and manager, housekeeper, 
accustomed.to handle help and meet 
public, needs work June 1 in home, ho- 
tel, tearoom, camp, institution or simi- 
lar capacity. Drives car. Secretarial 
experience. References. A, L. L, 40 
Parkstreet, Gainesville, Ga. 


COLLEGE STUDENT DESIRES POSITION 
as tutor, for summer, in High and Pre- 
paratory School subjects, especially 
Mathematics, English and History. Ad- 
dress Wm. N. Berkeley, Jr., 1602 Gordon 
Avenue, University, Va., till June 5, after 
then 30 Fairview Street, Yonkres, N. Y. 


DEATHS 


BROWNING: On Saturday, March 30 
1935, at her late residence, 1506 150 Street, 
Whitestone, Long Island, ALICE VIR- 
GINIA MARBURY, widow of the late 
Thom’s Raird Browning... Daughter of the 
laté’ William H.and Anna E. Marberry of 
Alexandria, Virginia. 

Services from Grace Church, White- 
stone, Long Island, on Monday, April 1, 
1935. 


CHURCH INTELLIGENCE. 
(Continued from page 17.) 
umph of the empty tomb, the Risen 
Christ on Easter.”’ 

After the noonday services, 
Stewart took the Three Hour 
at Church of the Ascension. 

Four other noonday services in the 
business district attracted capacity con- 
gregations on Good Friday. 

* * * 

Christ Church, Joliet, to Celebrate. 

Christ Church has completed plans 
for celebrating its one hundredth anni- 
versary next month. The celebration 
will start May 5, with the Rev. Dun- 
can H. Browne, S. T. D.,-rector of St. 
James’ Church, mother church of the 
diocese, preaching. 

On May 7, the Girls’ Friendly Society 
will sponsor a centennial entertainment, 
and on May 9, will be the. Centennial 
dinner and parish reunion. May 10 will 
bring a Centennial Ball; May 12, the 
Very Rev. Irvine Goddard, rector of 
Emmanuel Church, LaGrange, will be 
the preacher. In the afternoon, the 
reunion of the choir will be held. The 
men’s centennial program is scheduled 
for May 138; May 14, a Japanese bridge 
tea. 

On May 16, will occur the one hun- 
dredth anniversary service, with recep- 
tion in the afternoon, and Bishop Stew- 
art preaching and confirming in the 
evening. May 17, the children’s cele- 
bration will ‘occur and May 19, the Very 
Rev. E. J. M. Nutter of Nashotah House, 
will be the special preacher. 

Mr. James Vard Clyne is chairman 
of the centennial arrangements, and 
the Rev. Joseph S. Minnis is rector. 

Christ Church dates back to the days 
when Bishop Philander Chase, first 
Bishop of Illinois, rode along the Illi- 
nois River, carrying the Church to far 
outposts. In fact, Bishop Chase was 
largely instrumental in the founding 
of the parish, which has carried on con- 


secutively through the century. 
* Co * 


Bishop 
Service 


Chicago Centenary Fund Progresses. 

Grace Church, Oak Park, has set as 
its goal in the Centenary Fund Cam- 
paign about to be launched by the Dio- 
cese of Chicago at $100,000. This is 
the latest of the larger parishes in the 
city to set a definite goal. 

Six parishes have decided to give all 
that they raise in the campaign to the 
diocesan fund. They are: Epiphany 
and Trinity Churches, Chicago; S%. 
James, Dundee; Emmanuel, LaGrange; 
St. Amnne’s, Morrison, and Christ 
Church, Waukegan. 

Governor Henry Horner has sent a 
Centennial Message to the diocese, say- 
ing in part: 

“I heartily congratulate you upon 
your plans for a centennial celebration 
of the founding of the Episcopal Church 
in Illinois; the important event, which 
took place near Peoria one hundred 
years ago. That this centennial is to 
mark the beginning of an even greater 
period of service to God and to the 
State by the Episcopal Church, is my 
sincere hope.’’ 

o—_——__—_—__. 
ATLANTA. 
Rt. Rev. H. J. Mikell, D. D., Bishop. 


t 
The Symbol of Life. 

As automobiles approach what was 
once the most dangerous intersection in 
Atlanta, known as ‘Dead’ Man’s’Curve’”’, 
the headlights for nearly half a mile 
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away bring into flaming prominence the 
refiector cross at the foot of the Cathe- 
dral Hill. It is so beautiful a sight 
that drivers instinctively slow down, not 
from a sense of danger, but with a de- 
sire to let the eye linger a little longer 
on this symbol of life. As the car draws 
nearer the name of the Pro-Cathedral of 
St. Philip, Atlanta, and its services are 
plainiy discernible on this sign. 


Y. P. S. L. Activities. 

The Young People’s Service League 
of the Cathedral of St. Philip, Atlanta, 
presented a pageant, “How the Light 
Came’’, by the Rev. F. D. Graves, on 
Palm Sunday evening. This was part 
of the year’s study of missions of the 
Church. 

“The Terrible Meek,’ by Charles R. 
Kennedy, was presented Maundy Thurs- 
day evening by the Young People’s 
Service League of St. Luke’s Church, 
Atlanta. This play, containing only 
three characters, is played in total dark- 
ness until the last four lines, when a 
faint light shows the three crosses upon 
Calvary. The St. Luke’s League is giv- 
ing this play in connection with the 
Personal Evangelism Committee of the 
Diocese. At the Diocesan Convention 
of the Y. P. S. L. in May, St. Luke’s 
League will have notebooks and ideas 
that are workable to present for the 
other groups in the diocese. 

An honorary society, Omicron Delta 
Epsilon, based upon a point system for 
the Service Leaguers of St. Luke’s 
Church, Atlanta, is being formulated. 
The ritualistic service has been planned 
and the initiation tea will be held in 
May, following the Diocesan Y. P. S. L. 
Convention, which will be held at the 
Cathedral of St. Philip. Points will be 
awarded for young people giving most 
outstanding service in the five fields 
and practicing the four ideals of wor- 
ship, study, service and fellowship. 


Children’s Easter Offering. 
Easter pageants and the presentation 
of the Mite Box Offering formed color- 


ful service in each- of the Church 
Schools of the diocese. The Church 
School having the largest per capita 
offering for the Mite boxes will be 


awarded the Bishop’s banner at the an- 
nual Diocesan Church School Service, 
on Sunday, May 5, at the Pro-Cathedral 
of St. Philip, Atlanta. 

The children of the Diocesan Church 
Schools are sending their gifts for the 
kindergarten teacher in St. Margaret’s, 
Tokyo, to the Diocesan Chairman of Re- 
ligious Education, W. W. Davison, of 
All Saints, Atlanta. 

Andria Bandy Gray. 


‘0: 


NEBRASKA. 
Rt. Rev. E. V. Shayler, D. D., Bishop. 


oO 


Oldest Inhabitant of Omaha Passes. 


Trinity Cathedral was filled with a 
subdued and saddened congregation last 
Monday to honor the late Frederick H. 
Davis, senior warden of the Cathedral 
Parish, and for many years the oldest 
continuous inhabitant of Omaha. For 
nearly eighty years Mr. Davis has grown 
up with the city. He has been promi- 
nent in Episcopal Church life, in bank- 
ing, industrial expansion, civie office 
and education. From its inception the 
Bishop Clarkson Memorial Hospital has 
received his loving and constant care. 
Brownell Hall, the Episcopal Church 
School for girls, from which such illus- 
trious figures as Josephine Roche and 


many others have graduated, was one of | 


his deepest interests... He is survived by 
his wife, who is a daughter of the late 
Bishop Clarkson. * 


1! 
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CHOIR VESTMENTS 


Cassocks, Cottas and Caps. Special low 
prices. Samples and prices on request. 
Poplin Canterbury Caps, $1.00 each. 
Paper Patterns for Choir and Church. 

Vestments for sale. 


HENRY HAYTER, 8205 Riverside Drive, 
Box 618. Rte. 1. St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Edwin S. Gorham, Ine. 


Publishers, Booksellers, Importers Reli- 
gious and Church Literature. OXFORD 
Bibles, Prayer Books, ete. Devotional 
Books, New MOWBRAY Publications, EC- 
CLESIASTICAL Wares, Parish Requisites: 


Old and Rare Books Rebound. Hstimates 
gladly furnished. 

Established 1900. 
18 West 45 Street. New York, 


When answering advertisements 


mention this paper. Thus you will 


aid us in securing more advertis- 
mg patron ge. 


CAUTHORNE PAPER COMPANY 


The South’s Most Progressive Paper House 
ALL GRADES OF PRINTING AND 
WRAPPING PAPERS 
Richmond, Va. 


This paper is printed on paper supplied 
by the Cauthorne Paper Company. 


Church Furnishings 


Gold, Silver and Brass 


Church and Chancel Furniture 
Write for Catalogue 


for Episcopal Churches 


W. & E. SCHMIDT CO. 


308 Third Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


{ 


R.GEISSLER_INC. 


@ 450 SIXTH AVE.NEAR iC th ST. NEW YORK 
Onurch Furnishings 


MARBLE:BRASS «SILVER 
FABRICS * WINDOWS 


¥ 


4 


Cassocks, Surplices, Stoles, Silks, 
Embroideries, Cloths, Fringes 
CLERICAL SUITS 
Priest Cloaks, Rabats, Collars 
Church Vestment Specialists 
for over half a century 


COX SONS & VINING- INC. 


133 EAST 23RD STREET. NEW YORK, NY. 
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Personal N otes} 


Bishop Helfenstein Has a Busy Lent. 

From Ash !Wednesday, beginning with 
the midday service in St. Paul’s Church, 
Baltimore, to Easter afternoon, Confir- 
mation at the United States Naval Acad- 
emy, Annapolis, Bishop Helfenstein par- 
ticipated in forty-five services, confirm- 
ing during that period of time 518 per- 
sons. 


The Rev. Canon G. Freeland Peter, 
D. D., sailed on April 18 for Italy to 
take charge, for at least a few months, 
of St. James’ Church, Florence, reliev- 
ing Bishop Booth of Vermont, who has 
been there for the past few weeks. 
Canon Peter’s name is well-known from 
his position during the past seven years 
as canon and chancellor of the Cathe- 
dral of SS. Peter and Paul, Washing- 
ton, D. C., before which time he was 
rector of St. James’ Church, Richmond: 
He is a descendant of George Washing- 
ton’s family. He formerly lived for 
some time in Florence, and is familiar 
with the parish. 

Mrs. Peter will join her husband in 
Florence as soon as possible after the 
Episcopal High School in Alexandria, 
where their son, G. Freeland Peter, Jr., 
is a student, has closed in June. She 
will be accompanied by her daughter, 
Miss Elizabeth Aiken Nolting, as well 
as by her son on her trip to Italy. 


The Rev. Philip Kittredge Kemp, 
AnebseeMia A. 4S, a Beamvas INnSsiLitited 
by Bishop Seaman as rector of Km- 
manuel Parish, San Angelo, in the Mis- 
sionary District of North Texas, on Ap- 
ril 15. The day of the institution was 
the sixteenth anniversary of the rector’s 
ordination to the Priesthood. He has 
transferred from Glendale, California, 
in the Diocese of Los Angeles, where he 
was rector for twelve years. 


The Rev. George W. Atkinson, D. D., 
recently resigned, has been elected rec- 
tor-emeritus of St. James’ Church, 
Washington, where he served with con- 
spicuous loyalty for many years. 


Ordinations. 

The Rev. Frederick Alexander Mc- 
Donald was ordained to the Priesthood 
by the Most Rev. James DeWolf Perry, 
D. D., Bishop of Rhode Island and Pre- 
siding Bishop of the Episcopal Church, 
Tuesday morning, April 238, at 9:30 
o’clock in St. Stephen’s Church, Provi- 
dence, R. I., which Mr. McDonald has 
been serving as assistant curate since 
last September. Bishop Perry acted for 
the Rt. Rev. S. Arthur Huston, D. D., 
Bishop of Olympia, of which the ordi- 
nand is canonically a member. 


Them teste varGenG. —eennett, DD) D:, 
Auxiliary Bishop of Rhode Island, was 
deacon, reading the Gospel; the Rev. 
Harold N. Renfrew of the General Theo- 
logical Seminary, was sub-deacon, and 
Canon B. I. Bell, litanist; Fr. Spence 
Burton, D. D., of the Order of St. John 
the Hvangelist, Cambridge, Mass., 


The Blue Mountain Conference 


(Tenth Year) 
JUNE 24TH TO JULY 5TH, 


PENN HALL, CHAMBERSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 


An advanced conference for church men 


and women beyond high school age. The 


highest type of courses given by real scholars enables individuals to perform effective 


service in the life and work of the Church. 


Carefully planned, spiritually conducted, 


healthful recreation and practical inspiration may be obtained in a beautiful location. 


For detailed information apply to: 


St. 


Thomas’ 


THE REV. N. B. GROTON, 
Rectory, Whitemarsh, Penna. 
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preached the sermon, and the rector, 
the Rev. Charles Townsend, presented 
the candidate. 


Two Young Ministers Ordained During 
Lent. 

Two young ministers of the Diocese 
were ordained to the priesthood dur- 
ing the Lenten season by the Rt. Rev. 
Clinton S. Quin, Bishop of Texas. The 
Rev. E. Percy Bartlam, who has been 
the assistant at Trinity, Houston; for 
the past seven months, was presented 
for ordination by the Rev. Thomas. N. 
Carruthers at Trinity Church on April 
11. The sermon was preached by the 
Rev. Everett H. Jones of St. Paul’s 
Church, Waco. .« 

On April 12, the Rev. Homer Neville 
Tinker was ordained in St. Philip’s 
Church, Hearne, Texas. At this service, 
the sermon was preached by the Rev. 
J. P. DeWolfe of Christ Church, Hous- 
ton, and the candidate was presented by 
the Rev. James §S. Allen of St. David’s 
Church, Austin. 


The Rev. Mr. Bartlam will continue 
as assistant rector at Trinity Church, 
Houston, 


The Rev. Mr. Tinker will continue as 
priest-in-charge of St. Philip’s, Hearne, 
and Epiphany, Calvert, Texas. 


Deaths. 

The Rev. Robert Scott Chalmers, 
D. D., rector of Grace and St. Peter’s 
Church, Baltimore, died suddenly on 
April 12, while preaching in Trinity 
Church, New York, at the noonday serv- 
ice. His death was a great shock: to 
Maryland, as well as the entire Chureh. 

The Rev. B. McK. Garlick, one of the 
assistant ministers of Grace and St. 
Peter’s, went to New York to meet Dr. 
Chalmers’ son, the Rev. William H. 
Chalmers, of the Order of the Holy 
Cross, and the two accompanied the 
body to Baltimore. 

The body laid in state in the Baptistry 
until the funeral on Monday morning. 
Bishop Helfenstein read the burial of- 
fice and Father Shirley W. Hughson, 
Superior of the Order of the Holy Cross 
had the Requiem Mass. The Rev. G. 
Warfield Hobbs, D. D., represented the 
Presiding Bishop and National Council. 
Burial was in Druid Ridge Cemetery, 
Baltimore. 

Dr. Chalmers was born in Dundee, 
Scotland, in 1882. He was educated 
at Edinburgh University and came to 
America at the age ot twenty-five and 
went to work with a rubber company. 
He became assistant credit manager of 
the company, later assistant to the 
treasurer, but cut short his business 
connections to prepare for the minis- 
try. He studied at Bexley Hall Divin- 
ity School, Gambier, Ohio, where’ he 
received the degrees of Master ot.Arts 
and Doctor of Divinity. He was made 


deacon in St. Paul’s Church, Akron, 
Ohio, where he served from 1914 to 
1915; then successively rector of Trin- 


ity Church, Tiffin, 1915-1918; rector of 
St. Mark’s Church, Toledo, 1918-1924; 
Dean of St. Matthew’s Cathedral, Dal- 
las, Texas, 192/4-1930, when he became 
rector of Grace and St. Peter’s Church, 
Baltimore. 

He was a member of the National 
Council from 1924 to 1930, and a mem- 
ber of the Standing Committee in the 
Diocese of Texas and later in the Dio- 
eese of Maryland. He was a Trustee 
of the Donaldson School, Ilchester; St. 
James’ School for Boys, Washington 
County, Maryland, and a member of 
the University Club, Baltimore. 

In addition to his son, the Rev. Wil- 
liam H. Chalmers, he is survived by his 
wife, Mrs. Adela W. Burnet Chalmers, 
formerly of Glasgow, Scotland, another 
son, James Chalmers, and a daughter, 
Miss Margaret Chalmers. 
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Educational ' — 
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The General Theological 
Seminary 


CHELSEA SQUARE, NEW YORK 


The next Academic year begins on the last 
Wednesday in September. 

Special students admitted and Graduate 
Courses for graduates of other The logical 
Seminaries. 

The requirements for admission and other 
articulare oan be had from THE DEAN, 
I Chelsea Square, New York, N. Y. 


Christ Church School 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY, VA. 

A country school for boys; well located. 
College preparatory, moderate cost. Per- 
gonal attention; scholarships. Apply to 
Wm. D. Smith, Jr., Headmaster( for infor- 
mation, Christchurch, Va. 


ST. MARGARET'S SCHOOL 


TAPPAHANNOCK, VIRGINIA. 


A Church School for girls. Boarding 
Department limited to 70. College Pre- 
paratory Course and Intermediate Grades. 
Athletics. Very moderate cost. 

Country life and simplicity without Iso- 
dation. Beautiful grounds on Rappahan- 
nock River.. Three dormitories for. differ- 


ent stages. 
EDITH LATANE, Headmistress. 


ST. CHRISTOPHER'S === 


A Church Boarding and Day School 
Healthful, beautiful and  his- 
toric surroundings. Boarding De- 
partment limited to 50 boys. Rate, 
$650. Reduction to sons of clergy- 
men and missionaries. Illustrated 
catalogue on request. 
REV. ©. G. CHAMBERLAYNE, 
Ph. D., LL. D., Headmaster, 
Richmond, Virginia. 


The Virginia Theological 
Seminary 


ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 
For catalogue and other information, 
Address THE DEAN 


The Beckford School 


WOODSTOCK, VIRGINIA. , 

A school for younger boys. Second 
@rade through Junior High School. On 
modern farm in Shenandoah Valley. Sum- 
mer camp. Limited enrollment. Fifty 
dollars monthly. 

EDMUND BURKE WHELAN, 
Headmaster. 


The Bishop Payne 
Divinity School 


The accredited Seminary of the Church for 
training colored mer for che ministry. The 
curriculum covers the full course for Deacong 
and Priest’s Orders. The degree of D. D. 
ewarded. 

For catalogue and information. apply to 

Rev. B. G. Ribble, M. A., D. D., Dean 
Petersburg, Va. 


The Episcopal Theological School 


Cambridge, 


Affiliated with Harvard University. 
Dean H. B. Washburn, 3 Mason Street. 


Massachusetts. 
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THOUGHTS for the 
THOUGHTFUL, _ 


“Love made perfect in deed is nearest 
akin to God of all things beneath the 
stars.’’ 


Mankind, on the whole, needs not so 
much revelation as redemption.—Figgis. 


Peter believed ‘because he had found 
a living Jesus, not ‘because he could not 
find a dead one.—Sel. 


If you desire Heaven, you must win 
it; for Heaven is a Temper, not a place. 
—Farrar. 


You must be free from sin in pro- 
portion as you would judge with the 
allowance and the charity of Jesus 
Christ.—F. W. Robertson. 


Power of life means power of suf- 
fering.—Hort. 


“Deny the reality of the resurrection, 
and it is certain that Christianity be- 
comes a patch-work, whose complete 
disintegration is only a question of time. 
Affirm the resurrection, and Christianity 
becomes a seamless robe, woven 
throughout by the Master Workman of 
Usealleg 


“Back flies the foam; the hoisted flag 
streams back; 

The long smoke wavers on the back- 
ward track, 

Back with the wind fly the things that 
wind obey; 

The strong ship keeps on its appointed 
way.” 

There are so many kinds of ignorance 
and they do so many kinds of harm; but 
the most fatal ignorance is not to know 
love when it looks us in the face, nor 
gentleness when we have felt its heal- 
ing touch, nor goodness when it travels 
our own streets, nor wisdom: when it 
speaks to us of the things which be- 
long to our peace.—Dr. Gaius Glenn 
Atkins. 


It might be possible to double the 
amount given by a church without in- 
creasing its spirituality and power, but 
it would be impossible to multiply the 
number of members who gave accord- 
ing to the principles of the Spirit of 
Christ without immensely augmenting 
that Church’s spiritual life and achiev- 
ing ability.—John R. Mott. 


The coming of the Kingdom of God 
can mean nothing less than the opening 
up, for every living soul of the human 
race, regardless of race or nation, rank 
or color, full liberty of development for 
the Godlike powers with which it has 
been endowed.—Edward Grubb. 


Free, indeed, men must be to accept 
Christ as Lord or to reject Him; but 
when they have accepted His Lordship, 
they cannot be their own masters, and 
the society or fellowship of believers 
claim this loyalty.—Selected. 


STUART HALL 


An Episcopal school emphasizing best in 
Southern tradition and culture. Effective 
preparation for College Entrance Boards 
and for colleges admitting on certificate. 
General Course for Non-College Girl. 
Music, Art, Dramatics. Lower School. 
Courses for high school graduates in in- 
tensive college preparation and 1 or 

years’ Secretarial. New Academic build- 
ing, gymnasium and tiled swimming pool. 
All outdoor sports. Riding the year ’round, 
For booklet, address Miss Ophelia S. T. 
Carr, Principal, Box J-S, Staunton, Va. 
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The Ewart’s Cafeteria 
EXCELLENT FOOD 
REASONABLE PRICES 


Richmond, Va. 
112-114 N. 5th St. 
Norfolk, Va. 
112-114 Market St. 


Washington, D. C. 
522 138th, No W. 


FLOWERS BY WIRE EVERYWUERE 


a” » 
(Oris 


115 E Main i 
RICHMOND, VA. 


424 E, Grace St 


“Do what seems to you to be right; it 
is only so that you will at least learn 
by the grace of God to see clearly what 
is right.” 


XANTHINE 


will hereafter be sold in the new style bottle 
au pusckage. Always beat fur the bair. Not 
to dye, but restures the color, promotes growth 
and prevents dandrulf. . 


Price, $1.00 at druggista, or sent prepaid 
by us. 


XANTHINE CO., Richmond, Va. 


L. T. CHRISTIAN 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR 


Boulevard-Park and Patterson Avenue 
Richmond, Va. 
Office Never Ciosed 

Prices te meet depressed conditions 


Some Important Facts in 
English Church History 


EXAMINED AND REVIEWED 
By 
REV. W. P. WITSELL, D. D. 


_ This 1s an illuminating and instruc- 
tive review of the history of the Epis- 
copal Church in England from the ear- 
liest records, with commentaries on the 
book with the above title compiled by 
the Rev. C. L. Wells, D. D., of Sewanee, 
Tenn. 


As a digest of the records of the es- 
tablishment and growth of the Church; 
its maintenance and continuity of exist- 
ence as an independent religious body 
amid the vrcissitudes of early English 
politics, 2nd efforts of outside interfer- 
ence, tis review affords a valuable 
fund of information to churchmen. 

In pamphlet form, 
Price, 25 cents 
For sale by 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN CO. 
Richmond, Va. 


DESIGNED FOR THE PROMOTION OF PRACTICAL PIETY, THE DIFFUSION OF RELIGIOUS AND GENERAL 
INTELLIGENCE, AND THE MAINTENANCE OF THE PRINCIPLES OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


Vol. 100. RICHMOND, VA., MAY 4, 1935. No. 18. 


1835—CHRIST CHURCH CENTENNIAL—1935 


JOLIET, ILLINOIS 


Christ Church was founded on May 16, 1835, and has had a continuous 
history in the community during the hundred years which have passed. 
A note in the parish register tells that in 1849, because of the gold mania 
which swept the country and because of cholera, there were only seven 
communicants left in the parish. Among those who kave ministered 
to the parish were the Reverend Clinton Locke, the Reverend John Hazen 
White (later Bishop of Indiana), the Reverend Bohler Walker (who later 
went to Atlanta, Georgia), and the Reverend T. Dewitt Tanner (who is 
now in Bellingham, Washington). The Reverend Joseph Summerville 
Minnis, the present rector, came in 1932 from the Washington Cathedral, 
where he had been connected with the College of Preachers. 

The Centennial celebration will be held from May 5th to 19th. 


SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EASTER. 


LETTERS TO THE 
EDITOR 


Religious Life in the Nation's Capital. 
April 12, 1935. 
Mr. Editor: 

Bishop Freeman, to whom you wrote 
under date of March 28 regarding the 
Committee on Religious Life in the Na- 
tion’s Capital, has asked me, as Secre- 
tary of the Committee, to reply. This 
movement represents the twenty-two 
leading Churches of all denominations 
in ‘Washington. Some forty-one pas- 
tors representing the Protestant, Roman 
Catholic, and Jewish Churches, have 
signed an appeal for greater emphasis 
on the claims of religion and church 
attendance. The Committee plans to 
lay special emphasis on reaching the 
hundred thousand and more govern- 
ment employees in Washington, as these 
constitute one-fifth of the total popula- 
tion. 

It will be greatly appreciated if the 
“Southern Churchman” can call the at- 
tention of its readers to the fact that 
they are invited to communicate with 
the undersigned, or any other Episco- 
pal Minister in Washington, if they 
know of any Episcopalians moving to 
the city, or who have recently moved 
here and are without church connec- 
tions. Arrangements will be made to 
have them called upon by the rector of 
the nearest parish. In each case their 
home address and parish, and their po- 
sition in Washington and their Wash- 
ington residence should be mentioned. 
It may interest you to publish the en- 
closed statement which we issued to the 
press a few weeks ago, or at least some 
extracts from it. 

Thanking you for your letter, Iam 

Anson Phelps Stokes. 

Washington, au Cc. 


Principles Not Lost. 
April 18, 1935. 
Mr. Editor: 

I have just read your account of the 
service commemorating the evacuation 
of Richmond, and think it very unfor- 
tunate that the term ‘‘Lost Cause’’ was 
used. 

True principles can not be lost and 
if they were not true why commemor- 
ate them? 


An old Richmond landmark that 
has kept the pace. In the heart of 
that portion of the city most inter- 
esting to the traveler. 


Write 
A. GERALD BUSH, Manager. 


The principles for which the, 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN 


stood in 1861 were those for 
which the United Colonies stood in 
1776. They were true then, in 1865, 
and now. 

“A cause that produced a Lee and a 
Jackson can never be lost’; nor the 
steadfast people of which Richmond 
is proud. 

Please call attention to the anomaly 
of the use of the term in this connec- 
tion. 


South 


Yours truly, 
Sue Ruffin Tyler. 
Va. 


* %* * 


Holdcroft, 


Satisfactory Dividends. 
1174 Victoria Avenue, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Mr. Editor: 

Unless my memory is very much at 
fault, which is liable to be true of those 
of us who have qualified for member- 
ship in the octogenarian class, this re- 
newal remittance herewith handed is my 
fifty-sixth annual one. 

Had my other investments returned 
such satisfactory dividends as have 
these annual remittances of renewal, I 
would be well up to the ‘‘Morgan eclass.’’ 
As satisfactory as has been the reading 
of your journal to me, and as good as I 
know it to be, I believe had I failed in 
prompt remittance to it my conscience 
would have so rebelled as to entirely 
upset my mental powers of appreciation. 
Of course, do not permit the “slow 
pays” or the ‘‘never pays’”’ to 
know that any one of your sub- 
scribers entertain such an _ unethical 
opinion; should you do so it is highly 
probably many would write ‘‘discon- 
tinue the paper,’’ or say ‘‘the Southern 
Churchman has greatly deteriorated 
since the depression began.’’ 

The fellow, either male or female, 
who has placed himself or herself in 
either one of the last two named 
classes should refrain from criticizing 
the street gamin who crawls under the 
tent to see the circus performance. 

Armistead C. Leigh. 
* * * 
We Appreciate This, 
Mr. Editor: 

I now subscribe to “‘The Southern 
Churchman,’ which I have been want- 
ing to do for some time. I enjoy your 
Thousandfold Page so much. I guess 
I’ll be wondering soon how I ever man- 
aged to get along without this maga- 
zine. 

Helen L. Bowman. 

Petersburg, Va. 
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Foreign postage, $1.00 additional. 

For the convenience of subscribers sub- 
scriptions are continued at expiration un- 
less otherwise ordered. Notice of renewal, 
discontinuance, or change of address 
should be sent two weeks before the date 
they go into effect. 

RECEIPT OF PAYMENT 
about two weeks by 


is shown in 
change of date in 


address label. If date is not properly 
extended after each payment, notify us 
prompay: No receipt for payment will be 
sen 


Notice post office address. |The exact 
post office address to which we are direct- 
ing the paper at the time of writing MUST 
ALWAYS BE GIVEN. Our mailing list is 
snr anged by post office and. not alphabeti- 
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Make all checks and money orders pay- 
able to the Southern Churchman, and not 
to an individual. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 
request. For 
department. 

Representatives wanted in each Parish; 
liberal commissions. 

News concerning the Church at large al- 
ways welcome. 


— hates quoted on 
classified see head of that 


EASY To RAISE MONEY 
for your Favorite Organization 


40,000 organizations 
needed funds through the sale of Gott- 
schalk’s Metal Sponge. Our liberal co-opera- 
tive plan will make it easy to obtain the 
money necessary to carry on your work. 


Gottschalk’s Metal Sponge is known to the 
housewife from coast to coast. It cleans and 


have raised much 


scours pots and pans twice as fast with half 
_ Keeps 
This year, 


the effcrt. 


y the hands dainty and 
white. 


two new items will add 
materially to your profits 
—Kitchen Jewel and 
Hand-L-Mop. They sell 
on sight and _ repeat. 
Write for our liberal 
- money-making plan. 
METAL SPONGE 
SALES CORP. 
\\ John W. Gottschalk, Pres. 
2726 N. Mascher St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


OTTSCHALK'S 


THE ORIGINAL*SANITARY 


METAL SPONGE 


The Little 
Fellowthat 
does the 


BIG Job 
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‘Dr. Bill’s School.’’ 

Perhaps not all of our readers know. of the scheol 
of social service conducted by Dr. William Keller in 
Cincinnati each Summer. For the past number of 
years Dr. Keller with the charming Mrs. Keller has 
been taking seminarians right into his home and giv- 
ing them an insight into practical life as it is found in 
the big city and into conditions which they will face 
in their ministries. 

Greek and Hebrew are certainly needed in the schol- 
arly side of the ministry, but many problems of a so- 
cial nature in the past have come to young clergy and 
older ones, too, which they have not been prepared to 
meet. Dr. Keller is adding a new and fine training 
to the work of the ministry. 


Dr. Keller literally visits the jails, and even the 
sweat shops, to show his pupils life in the raw. After 
all, such visiting has the sanction of The Master Him- 
self. The idea that the ministry is a protected life, 
away from the horrors that humanity has to face, is 
not Dr. Kellen’s idea, for he knows that to be effective 
the clergy must know all sorts of conditions of men. 

And then the Church has been accused of having the 
poorest trained men in social service. Many a good 
rector has no knowledge of social service technique 
and consequently is often the bane of the trained so- 
cial worker’s existence. But Dr. Keller’s pupils know 
social service, for they work with social workers. 
Undoubtedly they have something fine to give the so- 
cial workers, but also the workers have a great deal 
more to give them. They see the social service set-up of 


a great and well organized city. They meet the men. 


and women in the institutions and hospitals who deal 
with humanity and humanity’s problems, and they go 
back home with eyes opened. 


ce 


Dr. Keller is known to his ‘‘alumni’”’ as ‘‘Dr, Bill’’. 
In the present depression the Social Service Depart- 
ment of our National Council has had to cut off the 
appropriation made to this great work. Under Bishop 
Hobson and the Diocese of Southern Ohio the work 
is encouraged to continue, but more contributions are 
needed. If any of our readers interested in: well 
trained clergy and real social work in religion make 
a contribution, they will have encouraged one of our 
finest pieces of real and vital work in the national 
church: We must keep ‘‘Dr. Bill’ going. 


Contrbutions sent either to. Dr. Keller direct or to 
the Diocese: of: ‘Southern: Ohio Vor this national work 
would be a real blessing to the work of the Church. 


Reading Schools for Laity. 

If a large orchestra were to play with no rehearsals, 
or even worse, with no musicians, the result would be 
discordant and unpleasant and the music would never 
be played as the composer dreamed it. And yet in 
the Episcopal Church, we have a great poetry in our 
Book of Common Prayer that is read by many who 
have no appreciation of the drama or the beauty con- 
tained in the book. 

As part of The Forward Movement it might be a 
good thing for a few interested laymen to gather for 
instruction in reading. Of course we know that a 
great many clergy should have such instruction also, 
but couldn’t parish clergy conduct such schools and do 
not teachers often get more out of such studies than 
their pupils? 

The tragedy of the average service is the fact that 
with some of the most beautiful English ever written, 
prepared for aiding worship, the many listeners never 
hear the religious truths expressed, because they are 
expressed monotonously and inartistically. 

The General Confession of Morning Prayer is often 
read with the emphasis in the wrong places, so that a 
listener with no familiarity might think most of us 
were bragging that we had done the things we ought 
to do instead of the opposite feeling which is contained 
in the words. 

The laity would be interested in the drama and 
would possibly point out to their clergy many places 
for improvement if little schools of reading could be 
held in parishes from time to time. At least it is a 
worth-while idea. 


Looking Forward to a Goal. 

-The Great Fifty Days which is being emphasized 
by The Forward Movement as it has never been em- 
phasized in the American Church will bring about a 
new thought of Whitsunday and the Birthday of the 
Church. 

Too often we have good ideas born in the minds of 
clergy and often of the laity, but we find that for 
some reason or other, failure often follows great ideas. 
One reason for failure is the fact that there is no goal 
to work towards. We American people like goals. 
We like community campaigns where we know what 
we should attain, to be successful. We lke programs 
that are definite in objective. This Fifty Days under 
the Forward Movement gives us such a goal. 

Whitsunday i is late this year. In many of our South- 

~ (Continued on page 9.) 
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Church and World Problems as Others See Them 


British Church Officials Score Munition Makers. 
Christian Century, April 24, 1935. 

When the British government announced, on Feb- 
ruary 18, ‘‘the terms of reference’’ together with the 
personnel of the royal commission charged with the 
responsibilities of investigating the munitions indus- 
tries there was the usual remonstrance from various 
quarters. Those who were overcautious, as well as 
the avowed opponents of the inquiry, expressed their 
fear of too much prying into personal affairs and too 
much interference with a business that is ‘‘after all 


neither better nor worse’’ than any other form of busi- 


ness. It remained for the archbishops of Canterbury 
and York, the Anglican archbishops of the churches in 
Wales and Ireland, together with representative lead- 
ers of the British free churches to form, on behalf of 
British Protestantism, a united front against profits in 
the arms trade. In a lengthy memorandum addressed 
to the royal commission, which has hardly begun its 
long grind, these prelates insisted that ‘‘the present 
system of manufacture of and trade in arms is open to 
grave objection and is provocative of war.’’ Said 
they : ‘‘We have been gravely disturbed by allegations 
mace that the armaments industry has used the power 
of its financial strength to impede the negotiation of 
treaties for the limitation and reduction of armaments, 
that it has used the means of propaganda to keep alive 
such international alarms as will increase its profits. 

. We believe. that steps must be taken to elimi- 
nate private profits from . . this industry, either 
by appropriate measures of restriction or control, or, 
if such measures proved inadequate, by the transfer 
of the industry to some public authority.’’ This sort 
of language should prove a signal for a further bom- 
bardment of official quarters from the churches and 
smaller sections of puble opinion generally. In that 
event our British friends may yet expect to witness 
a real investigation, one which assumes from the start 
that the private business of munition making is after 
all public business, and that it must be understood 
and dealt with accordingly. 


League of Clergy for Peace, 
Church of England Newspaper, April 12, 1935. 

A meeting of the League of Clergy for Peace was 
held recently at three, Little Cloister, Westminster 
Abbey, by kind invitation of Canon F. Lewis Donald- 
son. 

The speaker was Rev. E. N. Porter Goff, Secretary 
of the Christian Organizations Committee of the League 
of Nations Union. He reported briefly what was be- 
ing done up and down the country under the auspices 
of his Committee. Conferences of clergy and minis- 
ters had been held in twenty-five Dioceses, by the 
invitation of, and generally under the presidency of, 
the Bishop, to consider what they as clergy and minis- 
ters could do to present the case for peace. He did 
not think any useful purpose was served by blaming 
statesmen. The more fruitful approach was outlined 
in a paper which had been prepared by his Commit- 
tee, and which had been distributed to those present. 
This paper recalled the words of the Lord Privy Seal 
on March 7, that: 

“The foreign policy of His Majesty’s Government 
is unalterably based on the League of Nations as be- 
ing the most effective mechanism yet devised to operate 
a collective peace system; and that there is no security 
in arms comparable to that which ean be derived from 
the effective working of such a system:”’ 


We had a right to ask that this policy should be 


pursued consistently, and that it should be as much 
in evidence in British naval, army and air estimates 
as in British pronouncements upon Foreign Affairs. 
We must make it clear to our statesmen that in carry- 
ing out their declared policy they would have our sup- 
port, but that if they departed from this policy they 
could not rely upon our sustained support. 

Several interesting questions were raised in the sub- 
sequent discussion, and it was evident that some of the 
clergy were convinced that the way of complete paci- 
fism was the only one they could follow. Others pres- 
ent felt that support of the collective system, embodied 
in the League of Nations, was the only solution in the 
present state of the world. 


The New Leisure. 
By John W. Day, in The Witness, April 18, 1935. 

To Fred Eastman, professor of religious drama in 
the Chicago Theological Seminary, the problem of the 
new leisure suggests the story of the boy who reeeived 
three Christmas presents: a sled, an air-rifle, and a 
diary. In the diary he made these entries, ‘‘ Decem- 
ber 26: Snowed so hard I was not allowed to go out 
with my sled. December 27: Still snowing. Had to 
stay in. December 28: More snow. Shot grand- 
mother.’’ Professor Eastman’s comment is, ‘‘ When 
denied recreation and amusement we shoot grand- 
mother.”’ 

My own reflection is: ‘‘When we are furnished with 
the means of recreation and amusement and don’t 
know how to use them we shoot grandmother.’’ 

Assuming that there is already a problem in regard 
to leisure time, it is not yet sufficiently acute to cause 
us much worry. Many individuals who have benefited 
by the NRA to the tune of fewer hours of daily labor, 
report that for several months they spent their time 
catching up on sleep and rest. 

No one questions the hope that the day is not far 
distant when workers will really have a problem of 
leisure time, which can be occupied with some helpful 


and healthful amusement or occupation and not in 


‘shooting grandmother.’’ 
* * * 


THE THOUSANDFOLD PAGE. 
(Continued from page 4.) 
a successful skirmish of a small body of troops, has 
sometimes brought on a general engagement of the 
whole army. resulting in a great victory. The really 
important thing is to prove by an actual demonstra- 
tion, that God is just as ready as ever to manifest His 


Divine Power in and through His Church, whenever 


His people show sufficient faith in His promises to bring 
down that Power from above, to lead them on to vie- 
tory. And there is no reason why our own Church 
should not be able to bring about such a demonstration 
as any other. 


THE DAY. 


O keep Thy promise, Lord, 

According to Thy Word, 

That they who will believe 

Shall mighty grace receive 

To do what Thou didst do, 

And greater wonders, too; 

Then through Thy mighty power, 

Shall come the noontide hour, 

When shadows pass away, 

And men shall see Thy Day. 
Frederick W. Neve. = 
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ARCHDEACON FREDERICK W. NEVE, D. D. 


A New Battle 


The first Battle of the Marne, as we all know, turned 
the tide in the Great War, which seemed to be going 
against the Allies. After many days of retreat, which 
seemed to forecast a complete route, they took a stand 
at the River Marne and began an offensive movement 
which ended in a victory for them, and a consequent 
retreat of the German Armies. It was the turning 
point in the Great War. We may, perhaps, take this 
event as an illustration of what might be done to arrest 
the rearguard action of the Christian forces which has 
been going on for some time and to take the offensive 
and win a similar and even a more decisive victory 
for Christianity than was won by the Allies at the 
Marne. 


An Ever Victorious Army. 

An army that is always on the defensive never wins 
a campaign. But there is no reason at all why Christi- 
anity should submit to be reduced to a merely defen- 
sive position. It has at its command all the resources 
needed to keep up an offensive warfare, and to go on 
winning victory after victory all the time. There was 
everything to discourage the Allies when they reached 
the Marne, and it probably seemed to many of them, 
a hopeless task to attempt to turn the tide against 
their foes. It was courage and a firm faith in their 
eause which enabled them to strike back, when all 
seemed lost. But the Christian army has no need to 
be discouraged, for the situation is similar to that in 
which the prophet Elisha said to his servant, when the 
city in which they were staying, was surrounded by 
the Syrian armies :—‘‘They that be with us are more 
than they that be with them.’’ For the Word of God 
says :—‘Ye are come unto Mount Sion and unto the 
city of the Living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to 
an innumerable company of angels.’’ Heb. 12:22. We 
have lost sight of the main body of the army of the 
Living God, although they have joined forces with 
us, and if we are willing to fight the good fight of 
- faith, which includes a clear consciousness of the fact 
that we have been reinforced with the heavenly legions, 
then defeat is inconceivable. And not only that but 
there should be a continuous advance. 


The Intellectual and the Spiritual Planes. 


It has been proved by years of actual experience, 
that this triumphant progress cannot be made on the 
intellectual plane. Much as learning has added to the 
strength of the Christian position in many cases, and 
however necessary it may be in building up a reasoned 
theology, it has not been able to restore to us that tech- 
nique of spiritual power which was the priceless posses- 
sion of the Early Church. If that is to be restored to us 
it can only be through the exercise of faith upon 
the spiritual plane. On the intellectual plane we are 
being held up by our adversaries and brought to a 
standstill, because they are using the same weapons 
which we ourselves possess, and their skill in using 
these weapons is often more clearly manifested in their 
hands than in our own. 


The Superiority of the Spiritual Plane. 


But on the spiritual plane we Christians have an 
overwhelming advantage, because that is the region to 
which our adversaries have no power to penetrate, be- 
cause they have never learned to adapt themselves 
to it. We are told, with good reason, that the next 


of the Marne 


Great War will be fought in the air, and it is, we 
believe, a great advantage to the pilots who can man- 
age to keep their airplanes above those of their foes 
and thus hold a position which enables them to domi- 
nate those below them. The spiritual plane is, as it 
were, the stratosphere as compared with the intellect- 
ual plane below it. It requires the exercises of our 
spiritual faculties and their proper development to 
carry on a warfare at such a high altitude. But it 
is only upon the spiritual plane, and by fighting the 
good fight of faith, that Christianity can be proved to 
possess a power superior to every other known to man- 
kind. This is because faith is the faculty which en- 
ables us to draw upon the only source of spiritual 
power, which is God Himself. We can by faith, feel 
assured tbat just as we rise in the morning and go 
forth with the belief that all necessary physical 
strength will be at our command to do our ordinary 
day’s work, so will all spiritual power be forthcoming 
necessary to enable us to live the Christian life. 


The Hour of Destiny. 

It seems to be a time when the Christian Church 
should realize that the hour has arrived, when she 
should courageously take the offensive and go for- 
ward with a full assurance that all the necessary power 
will be forthcoming, not only to resist but to drive 
back her adversaries and make a triumphant advance 
towards the bringing in of the Kingdom of God upon 
earth. 


The Forward Movement. 

In our own Church we have started a Forward 
Movement, under the leadership of Bishop Hobson, of 
Southern Ohio. We have passed through several 
Movements which have had their day and ceased to be, 
because our people have not taken them seriously 
enough to carry them to a successful completion. The 
Forward Movement is of a different character. It is 
not a mere campaign to raise funds, nor is it intended 
merely to supply our people with information as to 
what the Church is trying to do, although it may in- 
clude that. So far from that it is a genuine attempt 
to awaken our people to a consciousness of what it 
means to be disciples of the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
so inspire them to walk in His steps that the Church 
may come to be really and truly made up of loyal and 
consecrated members, full of enthusiasm for the cause 
of Christ and with a fixed determination to make His 
Kingdom a reality here on earth. 


The Last Shall Be First. 

It will, of course, be said that the Episcopal Chureh 
is but a small part of Christendom as a whole, 
and that it is absurd to suppose that so small a part 
could start a movement which would involve the whole 
Christian world. But, as we all know, ‘‘God moves 
in a mysterious Way His wonders to perform.’’ It 
seems to many very, very strange that such a tiny speck 
in the vast universe as this earth of ours should have 
been chosen by God to earry out His great work of 
Redemption. But He did so, nevertheless. We re- 
member, too, how Gideon, when he was called by God 
to lead Israel against the Midianites, said :—‘‘Oh, my 
Lord, wherewith shall I save Israel? behold my family 
is poor in Manasseh, and I am the least of my father’s 
house.’’ And history has shown again and again that 

(Continued on page 5.) 
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The Moslem Awakening 


By JAMES THAYER ADDISON, 


Professor in Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


N THE last ten or twelve years in this country we 
have grown rather tired of hearing about Funda- 
mentalists and Modernists. But I hope our inter- 

est may freshen if we change the subject from Chris- 
tian Fundamentalists and Modernists in America to 
Moslem Fundamentalists and Modernists in Cairo and 
the Near East. 

Until very recently all Mohammedans were funda- 
mentalists in several senses of that word. They re- 
jected all modern science. They clung to ancient 
dogma and to ancient forms of education and they 
believed devoutly that their sacred book, the Koran, 
was absolutely infallible and inspired word for word. 
Against these rocks of conviction the waves of modern 
learning and discovery and the tides of Christian mis- 
sionary enthusiasm have dashed in vain. But about 
a generation ago there began to be faint stirrings of 
a new development, and in the last seventeen years 
since the war these first signs have expanded into a 
vigorous movement which challenges at point after 
point the claims and convictions of the old Islam. 
At last there is such a thing as Moslem modernism. 
That is what I went to Egypt especially to study, 
some years ago, and the results proved interesting and 
fruitful beyond my expectation, 

In the first place, there are changes in religious be- 
life. In Moslem countries in the good old days you 
could always count on all the people and their lead- 
ers being professed and orthodox Moslems. But the 
inroads of European science and culture have been so 
extensive and devastating’ that in Egypt and Turkey 
today a large proportion of the educated and govern- 
ing classes are not at heart Moslems at all. Such a 
mild profession of faith as they may see fit to make 
from motives of policy barely disguises their scepti- 
cism and agnosticism. So far the merest handful have 
become Christian, but tens of thousands have inwardly 
given up the consolation of any religion. These open or 
secret doubters and deniers form the extreme wing of 
the new movement. Less advanced than they are other 
thousands of educated men who are trying to readjust 
their religious beliefs to modern conditions, trying to 
reconcile an infallible sacred book with modern sci- 
ence, trying to combine the old claims of religion 
with the new claims of Western culture. "You see how 
similar their difficulties are to those of many here at 
home. And then still further to the right you find 
the huge illiterate majority still untouched by outside 
influences and still following leaders educated in the 
old school—narrow, intolerant, and obstinately ortho- 
dox. 
To sum up, by looking at the two extremes, you re- 
member that Turkey went so far in 1924 as to abolish 
the Caliphate—that supreme office of temporal and 
spiritual power in the Moslem world—and to forbid 
the teaching even of the Mohammedan religion in the 
schools. For the first time in Moslem history Chureh 
has thus been divorced from State and religion made 
to stand on its own feet. That, so far, is the extreme 
ease of reform in Moslem lands. And at the other 
extreme, as I have said, we must put the tens of mil- 
lions of ignorant believers whose religion is very 
much what it was a thousand years ago. The signifi- 
cant pomt, however, is that the liberalizing movement 
is growing in strength and the number which it af- 
feets is steadily increasing. Above all, a new toler- 
ance and open-mindedness are evérywhere in evidence. 


HE SPREAD of open-minded tolerance shows it- 

self in the extraordinary zeal for modern eduea- 

tion among Moslems in the Near East. Egypt 
is a conspicuous example of this. Everywhere fath- 
ers among the upper and middle classes and (to an in- 
creasing degree) even among the lower classes are 
eager that their sons and even their daughters should 
reap the advantages of a modern Western education. 
That education a few of them get abroad; many thou- 
sands find it in American Mission schools and colleges 
in Egypt; but the enormous majority of those who get 
it at all receive it in less admirable but still valuable 
form in the Egyptian Government Schools. In Egypt 
today there are over 600,000 children in elementary 
schools where at least a mild beginning is made in 
education, while a smaller number of more than 12,- 
000 goes on to really modern study of more advanced 
grade. It is these men with their modern training 
of the Western type who are becoming the governing 
classes of the next generation. For no government po- 
sitions are open except to those who have had this 
secondary school training. 


Though I saw, when in Egypt, something of the 
government schools, I saw much more (both as teacher 
and as observer) of the American University at Cairo, 
an institution now fifteen years old, with a brilliant 
future before it. In that most interesting college of 
some two hundred and fifty students, nearly a score 
of different nationalities are represented—about half 
of them Mohammedans, a few Jews, and the rest seat- 
tered among different types of Christianity. They 
were a delightfully varied group to teach and in no 
subject more so than in the subject of religion. What 
more direct and amazing proof could be found of the 
new spirit of open-minded tolerance’ than the picture 
of all these young men studying at an institution 
avowedly American and avowedly Christian, warmly 
encouraged to come by Moslem fathers as well as 
Christian fathers, and always ready and eager to dis- 
cuss in class the pros and con of any and every reli- 
gion including their own. Twenty years ago the classes 
I taught would have been impossible. They never would 
have asked the questions they now ask. Here, for in- 
stance, are some of the questions that these very live 
wires used to ask me: Why are there different reli- 
gions in the world? What is the difference between 
supernatural and superstitious? Why have you the 
rehgion which you have? Is it due to family influ- 
ences? How do we know that Christ really existed? 
And then there were other questions, less theological, 
which revealed personal and social problems. Is it pos- 
sible to cure spiritual disease? What are the chief 
causes of revolution? Why does Islam permit po- 
lvgamy? Js it true that a sinner who repents will 
be avplauded in Heaven? 


Among these young men students and teachers could 
talk freely about any religion. Moslems could ask me 
what in the world I meant by saying that Christ was 
the Son of God and I or other Christians could ask 
them why on earth they thought the Holy Koran was 
infallible. And so Moslems and Christians could meet 
for the first time in many centuries as personal friends 
to discuss the deep problems of religion, not only with 
no desire to exterminate each other, but with no.de- 
sire even to take an unfair advantage of each other... if 
(Coptinned on page 7.), iat 
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Ideals and Life 


By JAMES E, FREEMAN, 


Bishop of Washington. 


AN we survive indi- 
C vidually or ecorpor- 

ately without reli- 
gious ideals? This is the 
primary and_ pertinent 
question of the hour. Up 
to the present we have as- 
sumed that fundamentally 
as a people we were upon 
a religious foundation, and 
it is only within recent 
years that this assumption 
has been challenged. In 
all our coneepts of indi- 
vidual and corporate prac- 
tice a religious basis is im- 
plied. Wherever men in 
puble life by word or act 
have denied this, they have lost public favor and their 
decline has been swift and certain. Such religious 
principles as the ‘‘Golden Rule’’ and those set forth 
in the Ten Commandments have occupied a conspicu- 
ous and integral place in our life. 

It is interesting and significant to note that some 
of our outstanding publicists and educators are begin- 
ning to appraise the causes of our present confusion 
and are tracing them to the decay of moral and spirit- 
nal ideals. Recently, Dr. Angell, President of Yale 
University, in a notable address, declared that, ‘‘Only 
when and if there be an essentially ethical and reli- 
gious attitude introduced into the convictions of the 
great mass of the population can there be that gener- 
ous and whole-hearted cooperation which can alone 
guarantee continuing process, even in the face of shift- 
ing circumstance.’’ He refers to the ‘‘acceptance of a 
spiritual order of righteousness as constituting an in- 
tegral part of reality,’? and maintains that, ‘‘The 
ultimate values of life are reflected in beauty, truth, 
righteousness and their kin,’’ and that all these are 
“Children of the spirit and very close to the heart of 
true religion.’’ ‘Continuing, Dr. Angell said: ‘‘They 
are indigenous to the human social order, and in any 
effort to better that order they must be taken into full 
account. While hunger and destitution are insuffer- 
able in any age, it is still as true today as it was 1,900 


years ago that man does not live by bread alone. Any 
effort to bring peace and happiness into our lives, 
which seeks this result through economic channels 
solely, is destined to defeat.’’ 

These are significant words. They are the profound 
convictions of the head of one of our greatest educa- 
tional institutions. It may be and probably is true 
that the-practical values of religion as applied to our 
social and economic practice have not been made as 
evident in our age as they should be. It may be that 
our practice has not squared with our profession. 
Doubtless much of the apostasy of our age is trace- 
able to the failure of the professed religionist to make 
his religious principles operative in his daily conduct 
and practice. Certainly the time has come where we 
must face the challenge presented in Dr. Angell’s bold 
statement. It is becoming increasingly evident that 
security and survival, whether of the individual or 
the body corporate, are conditioned and determined 
by the kind of ideals that we adhere to and practice. 
That Jesus Christ dealt with the immediate and press- 
ing problems of life, that He sought by word and act 
to give to men a finer sense of their individual and 
corporate obligations, is clearly evident. He lived in a 
real world, contended with weighty and pressing hu- 
man problems and repeatedly insisted that His mis- 
sion was to give to men a finer, nobler and more whole- 
some philosophy of life. He dealt with the privileged 
and under-privileged, with the well and the sick, with 
the abused and with the favored. As a matter of fact, 
He came to His crucifixion because He dared to con- 
front and confound the faults and selfish philosophies 
of His people. The ruling class destroyed Him be- 
cause He attacked their unwholesome and inequitable 
systems. 

We will not and we cannot survive nor have the 
sense of security, unless along with our. other efforts at 
rehabilitation we freshly and definitely acknowledge 
our loyalty to those deep and eternal religious prin- 
ciples that constitute the very basis of our individual 
and corporate happiness and peace. We do not be- 
eve that our youth in particular will follow any 
leader, however clever and adroit he may be, who 
lacks devotion and loyalty to deep moral principles and 
spiritual ideals. 


THE MOSLEM AWAKENING. 
(Continued from page 6.) 


HIS INVASION of Western learning and modern 
culture is not only producing a powerful ferment 
within the very vitals of Mohammedanism it- 

self. It is not merely revolutionizing the subjects and 
the methods that constitute state education. It has 
also, as you can readily see, begun to stimulate new 
activity and to encourage new methods in the great 
enterprise of Christian missions. 

Until the last twenty-five years or so it was almost 
impossible in Egypt to carry on any form of Chris- 
tian work with Moslems except medical work. As a 
consequence, nearly all the work of the American 
United Presbyterians (by far the largest missionary 
body in Egypt) has been with the Egyptian Chris- 
tians—the so-called Copts. And the one visible piece 
of work for Moslems was the great Church of England 
hospital at Cairo. ' 2 

But already before the war, schools for boys and 
girls had begun to include Mohammedan children and 


there was even a small amount of work done in distrib- 
uting the Scriptures. Today, however, if you have 
reasonable common sense and tact, you can really en- 
gage in evangelistic work. That is, you can aim more 
and more directly and openly and with less and less 
chance of disturbance or ill feeling to present Christ 
to Moslems. Not only are there several Christian 
schools and colleges where the Moslems outnumber 
the Christians, but outside the sphere of schools there 
begin to flourish under brave leadership new enter- 
prises wherein followers of Christ are reaching out 
to touch and win the Moslem—through boys’ clubs, 
through discussion groups and forums, and through 
smaller Bible study classes for enquirers. Today, a 
brave and consecrated common sense prompts the mis- 
sionary to make generous and trustful use of every 
avenue of approach, and makes the conversion of Islam 
no longer baffling impossibility, but a real and cred- 
ible program, bristling with difficulties, it is true, and 
as yet fearfully slow of tempo, but in the long run 
just as sure of fulfilment as our Master is greater than 
theirs, 
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Some Finalities and Open Doors in the Christian Faith 


By STAMO S. SPATHEY, 
Editor of the Book Reviews. 


HERE HAVE BEEN, and still are some extremes 

in the Christian religion. The one is the claim 

that there is nothing final in doctrine or creed, 
but everything is a question mark. This is fallacious 
beyond dispute, for two thousand years of Christian 
history and experience bear overwhelming witness to 
the fact that there are certain realities in the Christian 
make-up that are final whether we accept them or not. 
These are so real, by their own nature that it takes 
more faith to deny than to believe them. The human 
mind does not find food for its life in negations. 
gations are more or less artificial and temperamental 
rather than real and fundamental. A mere denial of 
a fact does not destroy the fact. 


On the other hand, the other extreme is just as fal- 
lacious and unnecessary, that is, that everything 1s 
clear, every doctrine is perfect, every tradition is be- 
yond dispute; creeds are so perfect that there is no 
room for improvement 1 in them; the Christian character 
is perfect and faith is simply ‘a finished product once 
delivered to the saints of old, no more left for the 
saints of today. A. Bishop of the Church has made a 
statement within the writer’s hearing to this effect, 
even the Summa Theologia of St. Thomas Aquinas is 
beyond improvement; the Creeds and doctrines were 
done so well that there is nothing for the modern 
mind to think and do; just to accept them without 
asking questions. These extremes have done more 
harm to the cause of the Kingdom of God than all 
external hostile forces put together. They have di- 
vided the Church, then drove out some of its best 
thinkers and created hypocrites of many that are 
within its household. ‘It is another way of saying that 
the seraph of theological perfection visited the ark 
of the Faith once for all, then flew away to be at rest! 
Jesus Christ Himself has warned against this error 
as we shall see below. 


As in other ways of life which is in the making, 
there is a happy medium to be found between extremes, 
so with the Christian thinking and believing. We are 
reminded of the Greek ideal of Beauty which is not 
a landscape, nor the blending of colors by the hands 
of an artist, but proportion, symmetry in everything, 
religion included. We need to develop this sense in 
the Church. The motto the old Greeks oreated out-of 
this sense was ‘‘Ou Agan,’’ which means ‘‘ Nothing 
Overmuch’’. In other words, avoid extremes. 

Happily, in a living religion as Christianity, we 
find both finality and progress to be marvelously inter- 
woven. The one cannot stand without the other. 
This is a paradox of a living faith and wish to point 
out the most fundamental one, and in using the words 
of the Apocalypse, ‘‘an open door’’, to enter in to see 
the glory of God and then His purposes for men. 


HE FIRST and foremost finality is the existence 
of God. This fundamental truth does not need 
arguments to stand. It stands on its own feet. 

From the beginning of history which is comparatively 
a recent event in comparison with the age of man 
and the world, all man’s remains testify of his belief 
in a supreme being, called by different names, being 
many in numbers, expressed by many external sym- 
bols; but the reality at its basis has alw ays been the 
same. The saying is true, that if man had not known 
God by revelation, he would have made one. The 
Soviets in Russia are sowing the seeds of their ruin 
in trying vainly to banish God from their country by 
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promoting atheism. Equally as foolish are those dis- 
couraged here in the United States who are trying 
vainly to banish God from America by robbing the 
poor and ignorant of every bit of hope they have 
been cherishing through faith in God by promising 
them social and economic redemption. If these people 
could create God they could also get rid of Him at 
wish. How strange, when people are discouraged over 
human affairs, they deny God! 

Old theology has tried with all the might of the 
intellect to prove the existence of God. It has ere- 
ated so many so-called arguments. Arguments from 
design, using big words such as Ontological, Teleologi- 
eal, Cosmological, and still recently, Biological and 
Psychological! Most of these curious mental gymnas- 
tics have proved confusing and unsatisfactory, for the 
existence of God does not depend on the mind alone, 
for, if so, the intelligent only can know God, and these 
are always in the minority. But the knowledge of 
God depends on our human nature. We have been look- 
ing for God everywhere in the universe except in hu- 
man life. We are made and equipped with the reli- 
gious sense, for religion is to know that we are re- 
lated to God. This is the meaning or a part of the 
meaning of the word religion. It is a conscious rela- 
tion of our life to God. As St. Augustine said, ‘‘Thou 
hast made us for thyself and our souls are restless until 
they find rest in thee.’? This is a profound truth. St. 
Paul also knew of an old Greek poet named Cleanthes 
who said practically the same thing and quoted it to 
the Stoic philosophers on Mars Hill, ‘‘For we are His 
offspring.’’ This is found in a hymn to Zeus, but 
the Apostles changed the false idea of the old Athen- 
ians to our relationship of the One and true God, the 
God of love, who made us to be partakers of His 
nature and life. 

The gradual unfolding of God in human life—not out 
of it as something foreign to human nature, became 
perfect in the coming of Jesus Christ. If we go-to “Him 
and ask Him to tell us what God is, we will be very 
much impressed to find that Jesus has no argument 
for the existence of God for us. God just is and there 
is no other final statement about Him. He brought us 
the Parenthood of God and the Sonship of man. He 
called Him, ‘‘Fatner’’, in a better translation, ‘‘Our 
Parent who art in heaven’’. Our relation to God, then, 
is a parental relation with all its wonderful possi- 
bilities. The existence of God, according to the Gos- 
pel is the supreme finality of the Christian faith. God 
made Himself known to us not by an angel, nor by a — 
seraph but by the most perfect Human Being who ever 
lived on this earth, Jesus Christ our Lord. Man is 
the perfect channel whereby the Divine makes itself 
known. The Incarnation is the final and most perfeet 
channel of lfe’s perfection. This is final and we ecan- 
not help holding it as such. There is no other ra- 
tional way that would stand the yode of the day. God 
is and He is known. 


UT WHILE this is final that God is, and that 
Jesus Christ has no argument to prove His exist- 
ence, there are certain doors open and necessarily 
so. We cannot honestly claim that we know all about 
God, even through Jesus Christ our Lord. We must 
accept the truth that revelation is progressive. The 
Bible is the most perfect witness to this great truth. 
‘We do not know all about God. How could we! Jesus 
Christ came to bring us a Parent God, but He is con- 
(Continued on page 9.) 
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Bits of American Church-Lore 


By EDGAR L. PENNINGTON, 


Rector of Grace Church, Ocala, Florida. 


HE REVEREND THOMAS HALIDAY, of Perth 

Amboy, New Jersey, in a letter dated December 

9, 1712, explains the methods and subject-matter 
of his preaching. 

“Without preface I make it the great end of my 
business what I have Chiefly in my Eye, That those 
I am concerned in Rightly understand y® Method & 
Terms of Salvation, as proposed by Jesus Christ of 
whose Gospel we are y® Ministers. I lay before them 
y® Corruption and Wickedness of our Nature derived 
from Adam and that both by this and our Sins we are 
obnoxious to the Threatned curse and that this is the 
Spring of all the Evills of Life and of greater that 
must be endured. Hereafter for remedy of those 
Evils and delivery from the Curse I propose our Sav- 
iour as haveing in his own Sufferings Endured those 
Punishments due to us, That it being absolutely Neces- 
sary tor y® Hon’ of God that his Laws be fully obeyed 
in ye® humane nature That our Saviour has done this 
in as perfect & Compleat a Manner as God himself can 
require, That all is Communicate to the beleivers of his 
Religion by vertue of y® Mistyeal Union, That relation 
in which they Stand in to him as Members of the Body 
to the Head, as the wife to y® Husband, and withall I 
take care to show y® great Influence that the Christian 
Religion has to make holy and Righteous in our lives 
and dispositions that a wicked Immoral Christian is 
y® most absurd Contradiction as Opposing y® Great 
End of all that our Saviour did, and Suffered w°" was 
to purchase to himself a Peculiar People Zealous of 
Good Works, I Proposed y® Doctrines of our Religion, 
as Setled by y® Articles of our Church in opposition 
to all Heresies and Errors prevalent in y® place con- 
sulting alwayes y® best of our Divines that my subject 
may not Suffer through my Infirmity.’’ 


dE REVEREND WILLIAM ANDREWS, mission- 

ary among the Mohawk Indians in New York 

State, describes some of the difficulties attending 
upon his work there, in a letter to the Society, from the 
fort, September 7, 1713 :— 


“‘The Charges of the Society at this Place are al- 
ready great, but this is such a Wilderness Countrey 
that no body does care to come here without consid- 
erable Advantage. There is no manner of pleasure to 
be proposed by liveing here, but only the hopes of 
doeing Some good among those poor dark ignorant 
Creatures ffor in the Winter Season for 4 or 5 Months 
we can Scarce Stir abroad by the reason of the Ex- 
tream Coldness of the Weather and deep Snows, and 
in the Summer tormented with fflyes and Muschetoes, 
and ean’t Stir abroad without being in danger of being 
Stung with the Snakes here are So many of them, 
Especially the Rattle Snake. In the next place the 
Transporting of Provisions to this place is very Charge- 
able, The nearest Towns to us of the Christian Inhabi- 
tants, where we buy what we want, is Shectady (Sche- 
nectady) and Albany. The one about 24 the other about 
44 miles. The Road by Land for the most part, is only a 
Small rough Indian Path thro the woods where we 
cannot ride without a great Deal of Danger by reason 
of the foullness of the Road with fallen Trees, Roots, 
Stones, high Hills and Swamps. The small River we 
are upon that runs to the Towns above mentioned, 
is generally frozen up all the Winter, and almost dry 
in the Sumer, the Spring and ffall being the times 
we can make use on’t for transporting any thing, and 
then not witheut Difficulty by reason of the many 
Rocks and falis in it, These are some of the Incon- 
veniences That discourage Peoples coming here to live, 
besides the Trouble which the Indians, who are Con- 
stant Visitors for their Bellies, and the fear of Receive- 
ing Mischief from Some of the Worst Sort of them 
upon any Disgust or their Rebellion in General.’’ 


HE inhabitants of St. Helena’s parish (Beaufort), 
South Carolina, are anxious to have a clergyman, 
as they inform the Society, March 16, 1713: 
“This is absolutely the most remote & uncomfort- 
able Parish in the whole Countrey and . . . We have 
never Since our first Settlement in this Part of the 
Countrey had a Minister among us.”’ 


Music.and Religion. 
By Thomas F. Opie, D. D. 


Rector of St. Bartholomew’s Parish, Olney, Maryland. 


HAT a beautiful combination do Music and Reli- 
gion make! They are two things that are uni- 
versal. All tribes and clans and indeed indi- 

viduals have some form of music and are moved by 
its sweet magic. All have religion and are also moved 
and swayed by its compelling force. These have been 
wed for ages—have Musie and Religion. Let them 
never be divorced! 

Some who are devoted to Music, however, have not 
always the spirit of true religion. The sweet divine 
art of Music has not lifted them into high realms of 
kindness, reverence, love and patience—and these be 
outward expressions of Religion! 

There are times when there is prejudice and even 
pride and jealousy in the lives of those who lead in 
Music circles. This ought not to be. Everyone cannot 
be the leader. Some must, in the nature of the case, 


occupy inconspicuous places in the ranks. It is their 
part to manifest that fine loyalty and devotion to the 
Cause, both of Music and Religion, which gives thei 
the spirit of Loyalty, Humility and of Willing Service. 


“Tf Music be the food of Love—play on— 
Give me excess of it 
Atesiveiiragaint',..\+.0-2. 
Oh, it came o’er my ear like the sweet sound 
That breathes upon a bank of violets.’’ 


* cd * 


EDITORIAL. 
(Continued from page 3.) 

ern parishes there will be the disadvantage of the 
weather that often is hottest around June 9th. But 
even with such a handicap, there will be the objective 
of having a real goal to work for and of making Whit- 
sunday a feast of the first class not in name only but 
in actuality as well. 


10 


News from the Front 


(The Southern Churchman believing that missions constituty 
the life of the Church hereby invites the missionaries of oul 
Church to write letters to this paper describing the work they 
are doing in an interesting way, so that our people may know 
more of what is going on in the mission field.) 


From Christ Church Mission, Anvik, Alaska. 

Until January, the Rev. Henry H. Chapman was so 
occupied with the manual labor about the place, carry- 
ine water from the river to the houses, etc., that he 
was not able to make his usual pastoral visits to the 
Shageluk villages situated to the east, about twenty- 
five to thirty miles away. 

Of the January trip, he writes: 

‘“Ag the school teacher was away, and the school 
house closed, I held the service in Robert’s house. It 
was a Communion service, and there were five com- 
municants. The house was packed with people, there 
having been a series of feasts, and every one from 
both villages was there, as well as some from Swift- 
water and Anvik. Two babies were baptized after- 
ward.”’ 

On February 16, 1935, Mr. Chapman writes: 

‘Since your contributions of money for that pur- 
pose came, I have been able to hire a native man to 
carry water to the dormitory, and so have been more 
at liberty. Last week I made another trip to Shage- 
luk, hiring Billy Williams to take me over. 

‘‘After we started, ight wet snow began to fall, 
which made sledding difficult. It snowed hard and 
steadily the rest of the day. Billy put on snow shoes 
and went ahead of the dogs, while I drove. 

‘‘Darkness fell while we were crossing the tundra 
a few miles from Shageluk, and in the dark, we lost 
the trail. We stopped the dogs, and Billy zigzagged 
back and forth until he found the trail. <A little farther 
on we lost it again. Billy was bearing off to the right, 
but I saw that the dogs were inclined to keep to the 
left. I stopped the team, took a few steps to the left 
and felt the trail under my feet. It was after eight 
o’clock when we reached Shageluk. We stayed there 
all the next day, and I held a service at the school 
house. 

‘“Most of the men were out at the reindeer camp, 
but their wives and children came to the service. As 
a result of this trip, there are five candidates for Con- 
firmation in Shageluk. That makes up for what little 
discomfort we experienced on the way over. 

‘‘Bishop Rowe writes me that he has been obliged 
to cut our appropriation for mission supplies $1,000, 
and that as we face an additional cut for next year, I 
must be prepared to close the school. ' 

‘‘I do not know what is to be done with the chil- 
dren if the school is actually closed. Some have rela- 
tives who might. take them’ in, though they are not 
disposed to do so, feeling too poor to take other chil- 
dren into their family; but there are orphans who have 
no home of any kind to go to, sixteen orphans. The 
situation is bad enough. I have a feeling that there 
is enough money in the church to keep all our mis- 
sions going, if only people were better informed. There 
must be many who could afford to give if they had the 
will to give.’’ 

Miss Hazel Chandler, teacher at the Anvik school, 
writes, February 17, 1935: 

‘One just cannot think of some of the sickly chil- 
dren of the mission going out into homes where they 
are not wanted, and are likely to be neglected. It 
is up to us to try to’ keep Anvik school open in 1936, 
if possible. We cannot do it unless the natives in the 
village are willing to help us in every way. 

“The children are busy in sewing class with their 
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looks as though it had been done on the sewing ma- 
chine.’’ 

During the summer fishing season, Miss Chandler su- 
perintends the children of the school in fishing, and 
preparing the salmon for the winter supply of food, 
cutting it, and canning, salting or smoking it, or hang- 
ing it up to dry for the dogs. 

She is also an enthusiastic gardener, making garden 
beds, planting and caring for the crop, the children 
sharing in the work. She has a small hot-house where 
they start seedlings, to be set out in the garden beds 
when the warm days of summer come. They raise to- 
matoes and cucumbers under glass. : 

When the season has been favorable for berries, she’ 
takes the children out to the berry patches, where 
they find red raspberries, currants, both red and black, 
blueberries, and the small cranberries of the country. 


~They have a good picnic, and bring in sufficient quan- 


tities to put up for winter. Last winter, the children 
put out rabbit snares. Miss Chandler believes in con- | 
servation of any food supples which the country pro- 
duces, and since the children must make their living 
off these, when they leave school to make their own 
way, they should learn to make use of these resources 
of their own country, instead of depending upon 
‘‘white men’s food,’’ which is expensive, and some of 
it is utterly distasteful to them. 
Mrs. John W. Chapman. 


St. Mary’s Hall, Shanghai. 

Concerned about the fact that the teaching staff of 
St. Mary’s Hall, Shanghai, has been diminishing as a 
result of reduced appropriations, Miss Caroline A. 
Fullerton, the principal, writes: 

“The attitude of students and teachers, Chinese and 
foreign, is all that one can ask. We have little fric- 
tion in the day’s work and St. Mary’s is a happy plaee. 
The only reason for this is that it is a Christian school 
—a missionary school. If the time should come when’ 
it is not an avowed missionary school I believe the 
excellence of the institution will be greatly lessened. 
It is impossible to run a missionary school without - 
missionary teachers. The supply of new teachers has 
apparently ceased. 

‘‘Unless there is sufficient genuine missionary enthu-* 
siasm constantly renewed, the school will lose the one 
quality which distinguishes it now from most other 
high schools. When that is lost there seems little rea-- 
son why the Church at home should make sacrifices 
to run a Chinese high school on this property. There 
are plenty of good schools, if one does not desire the 
quality for which this school strives to stand. The 
parents of the girls want it, though they do not under- 
stand what it means. Christian culture and missionary 
enthusiasm together are necessary for the continuance 
of the work of St. Mary’s Hall.’’ 

Of the staff of nine foreign teachers, two were ill 
and three were on furlough all or part of last year, 
and one could give only part time. / 

There were 302 girls last year, in senior and junior 
high school. The gate school for village children en- 
rolled twenty-eight. In faculty and student body to- 
gether, there were 118 baptized persons and seventy- 
one confirmed, of whom five were baptized and four- 
teen confirmed during the year. 

Of the attitude of the Chinese government, Miss 
Fullerton writes: 

‘‘As an unregistered school we might expect some 
interference with our work, but no such has arisen to 
the present time. If reports are asked for, we furnish 
these as courteously as possible, and none have been 
required except routine reports of work covered, texts — 
used, qualification of teachers. By following the re- 
quirements, which are reasonable, we meet with no 


Easter dresses. I have not cut all of them out yet. It eriticism at all from the authorities... cise 9am 


takes’ much longer when they are made by hand, ‘The past. year has been one’ of great: saticfactidiraa: 
‘‘Alberta Fisher made an apron for, herself, and a tous all. The chapel is really the center of the school 
shirt for Robert. Her work is very neat, the stitching (Continued on page 11.) ‘dead 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


ELIGIOUS PICTURE SERMONS: By Harold Francis 

Branch, D. D. Published by Harvey M. Shelley, 5513 

Larchwood Avenue, Philadelphia, Penn. Pee Zoo. 
Price, $2. 


This is a volume containing fifteen sermons on the fif- 
teen masterpieces of religion in art and literature. The 
volume does not contain the pictures, only discussions on 
them. They can be easily procured. 

It begins with ‘“‘Jesus in the Temple,” by Hoffmann, with 
a properly selected text. This is from St. Luke 2:46. 
The next is ‘“‘The Rich Man and Lazarus,’’ by Dore. The 
text is from the Parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus. 
There are only three pictures representing Old Testament 
characters, Ruth and Naomi by Calderon, Moses Present- 
ing The Law to the People, by Raphael, and a beautifully 
presented picture in words entitled, ‘‘Breaking Home Ties,” 
by Hovenden, which depicts Jacob leaving his father’s home 
for the last time. It is based on Genesis 28:5. The rest 
are based on scenes of the life of Jesus Christ our Lord. 
The last picture sermon is a fine exposition of the words 
of Christ to Mary on the Resurrection Morning, ‘‘Touch 
Me Not,” by Schonherr. The text is taken from John 20:17, 
and the author discusses the Resurrection of Christ and 
the fear of death and the life hereafter. 

The book is a.fresh presentation of the life of Christ 
with help of the visual faculty which makes each scene 
everlastingly impressive. Each picture discussed must be 
before the audience in order that these picture sermons be 
used effectively. The book is particularly interesting to 
the reviewer, because it closes with Dr. W. Cosby Bell’s 
last message to his students at the Virginia Theological 
Seminary, April 6, 1933. The reviewer is one of Dr. Bell’s 
students. The book could not have a better ending. 

Spathey. 
® * * 
Y HIS HELP: By the Rev. Reuel L. Howe, Th. M. 
Paper. Pp. 16. Published by The Morehouse Publish- 
ing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


This pocket booklet will be of value to those who are 
seeking a ‘‘closer walk with God.” There is a page of 
suggestive texts engaging the reader in the quest for God 
foliowed by one which leads a step further on. Sundry 
prayers succeed which include bodily healing as well as 
other needs. Scripture readings in line with the plan are 
set forth and several appropriate hymns lie in fitting order. 
That the medical profession should be embraced in the 
scheme of intercession is a worthy purpose. If there were 
to be any criticism, which one would be loth to offer, it 
would be that the page on Spiritual Hxercises seems a bit 
too like the Demonstrations of the New Thought and Unity 
cults. The author opens his heart in the opening ques- 
tion, ‘‘How shall Christians regard the relation between 
spiritual healing on the one hand and medicine on the 
other?” He answers his query by assuming that the two 
must go together. In such matters, however, every man 
must be persuaded in his own mind as to what may be the 
will of the Lord in any particular exigency. And he who 
walks with God, will know God’s mind, if he seeks Him 
with all his heart (Jer. 29:12,13). We do well to hold 
from committing ourselves to any set plan; neither to flee 
to the medicine chest or the doctor’s office in sheer dismay, 
nor yet unfitted for it “try’’ what prayer will do. jUn- 
questionably there is a life for us from the Head of the 
Body, which may be appropriated in faith. But this 
should be so regarded, that, evidently our Lord and His 
apostles, did not encourage people to live a slackly spirit- 
ual life and then in an emergency seek Him. The rather, 
as our writer will allow, they would have the believer in 
the Lord’s power live so closely to Him as to draw from 
Him needed strength for daily use, and daily health. 


Kenneth Mackenzie. 


* * * 


NEWS FROM THE FRONT. 
(Continued from page 10.) 


activities in a way most surprising when on realizes 
the large non-Christian element. The doors are always 
open, girls and servants enter as they choose. The 
Altar Guild, changed monthly, takes the right kind 
of responsibility, under the direction of a teacher. 
Evening services and the gate Sunday school are man- 
aged entirely by: students, with a faculty adviser. In 
our offerings we get all the funds necessary to pay our 
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diocesan and missionary district assessment, and to 
send the amount due to New York for the American 
Chureh Building Fund, which helped us build the 
chapel. We plan on U. 8. $100 a year for that Fund. 
All the school is organized for Christian education, 
in our Bible classes, and the education given is sound.’’ 
SOME FINALITIES AND OPEN DOORS. 
(Continued from page 8.) 

tinually now for two thousand years unveiling Him 
to the world. This inability to know more of God 
is due to our human nature. Our mind can grasp 
but so much. ‘‘Many things have I yet to tell you, 
but ye cannot bear them now,’’ not now, but ‘‘ When 
He, the Holy Ghost is come, He shall guide you to all 
truth.’’ This is what Jesus Christ told His disciples 
on the eve of His departure, that they must not be 
eager to arrive to undue conclusions about spiritual 
and divine truth, for the Holy Spirit will guide us 
while we are able to follow the path that leads to 
fuller knowledge. He could have told them plenty, 
but they were unable to hold it as the word in the 
original text means. Divine revelation, we must real- 
ize, depends on the ability of our mind to grasp and 
make use of it. This makes it not only possible, but 
absolutely necessary to keep the doors open to grasp 
new light the Holy Spirit throws upon divine things. 
To vlaim that all is known, all is given in detail, is 
to violate the promise of the Saviour who said, 
‘“Greater works than these (these I am doing myself) 
ye shall do, because I go unto my Father.’’ The 
greater work of the Gospel is not in the past but in 
the future. Development of the divine in us through 
Jesus Christ our Lord will achieve a more full and 
perfect knowledge of God. We see this in a certain 
degree now. We eall this sainthood, but even this is 
still imperfect. It must grow. Like a grain of mus- 
tard seed, faith must develop as our faculties develop 
to know God and His nature whom to know is ‘‘life 
eternal’. ‘‘And this is life eternal, that they might 
know thee the only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom 
thou hast sent,’’ continued the departing Saviour. 
Spiritual life is a growing thing. 

We are well aware that the knowledge of God is still 
mixed with many superstitious and cruel ideas and 
primitive beliefs even in our Christian preaching and 
teaching. Think of the cruelties traced to God that 
have created the hell fires and future tortures that 
have been preached in the name of the Christian God! 
Preachers have taken the short cut to lead people to 
be good and frightened them to join the churches, for- 
getting the words of St. John of old, who made one 
of the truest and most fundamental statements ever 
made of God and His relation to human beings when 
he said, ‘‘Fear has torment (hell), but perfect love 
casts out fear.’’ Perfect love only makes us better. 
Fear has no goodness in it; it does not develop Chris- 
tian character. Fear is disease, how can a disease help 
people to be good? ‘‘The love of Christ constraineth 
us,’’ said the Apostle Paul. We need to reform our 
idea about the Christian God and get rid of the pagan 
ideas that mar the perfect picture in Jesus Christ. 

It is a fact of history that the preaching of a cruel 
God has inspired most of the cruelties and persecu- 
tions that have disgraced the very Gospel of His love. 
How could it be otherwise? How ean faith in a cruel 
and angry God make kind and peaceful men? The 
idea of an angry God is the main theme of most of 
our modern revivalistic preaching. The real and final 
revelation of the Christian God has not been preached 
yet. The Fatherhood of God and His love for men is 
still mixed with many pagan and primitive ideas. If 
any revival of religion should come, certainly a revival 
of the Christian revelation of God must be at its roots 
that it may bring the desired fruit in our broken and 
confused human life and thinking. ‘‘God is love,’’ 
wrote St. John long ago. 
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YOUNG PEOPLE’S 


FELLOWSHIP 
SERVICE LEAGUE 


The Reverend Randolph F. Blackford 


COMPARATIVE RELIGIONS. 
Il. The Norse Religion. 
The scene was a small town. There 
was great excitement. A certain min- 
ister had announced that he was going 


to preach on the ‘Sin of Christians 
Keeping the Heathen Festival of 
Easter.” As our Church had been de- 


voting special attention to Haster Mu- 
sic, as always, and had advertised the 
fact well, both services were well at- 
tended. The minister went on to de- 
scribe every possible connection between 
the Spring Festivals of the Heathen 
and our own Queen of Seasons Bright. 

The joke of it was that most of the 
things he said were true; that the very 
name of Haster came from the Nor- 
wegian goddess of Spring, Hostre; that 
she was. the flower goddess, so that on 
her festival the heathen had strewed 
the land with flowers; that rabbits, sym- 
bols of abundant life, had drawn her 
chariot and that the giving of Easter 
eggs was done originally in her honor. 
The trouble was not so much in what 
she said as in what she left out. 

For Mother Church has always had 
two types of thought in her midst. The 
one was the Puritan type that wishes to 
have the strictest interpretation to ev- 
erything. The other t will call the Tol- 
erant type, though in History they us- 
ually went under the name or the Cath- 
olic Party. Of course, we must be care- 
ful not to confuse this latter with either 
the Roman Church or the modern group 
which usually is associated with Rit- 
nalism, 

The minister, of whom we were speak- 
ing, was a typical Puritan. The first 
time the group appeared in Church His- 
tory was when they wished to make 
every Gentile become a Jew through the 
rite of circumcision. But St. Paul led 
the Tolerants and at the First Council 
of the Church, held in Jerusalem, it 
was decided that ‘‘We trouble not the 
Gentiles’. In other words, the Toler- 
ants won. They. decided then that a 
Gentile need only be baptized in order 
to come into the Church. 

Later on the question came up as to 
whether a person who, under persecu- 
tion, had denied Christ, should be al- 
lowed to come to the Hely Communion. 
On this occasion the Puritans got so 
wrought up about it that they went off 
and formed a Church of their own, 
where they could be exclusive. Even- 
tually, this got so exclusively run that 
it lost all its members. The Tolerants 
won the day. The next question was 
what should be done about Heathen Fes- 
tivals and Customs. The Puritans said 
that Christians ought not to have any- 
thing at all to do with anything that 
would remind anyone of Heathenism. 
But the Tolerants said, ‘Why not?’ 
Especially did the Tolerants think that 
it would be a good plan to adopt the 
heathen feasts, if there was nothing in- 
herently wrong with them. The Toler- 
ants won the day, so that the Church 
took over the Spring Festival in honor 
of the Resurrection of Christ. People 
gave Haster eggs to children in the 
Chureh, just as they had always done. 
The difference was that instead of say- 
ing that they were to be thankful to 
many gods for the return of Spring, we 
were to be thankful to the One God for 
the Resurrection of the Master. 


Not only did they take over the 
EKaster feast, but they also took over a 
great number of other customs. The 
best known of these were the Christ- 
mas festivities that were taken over 
bodily from the Feast of Balder the 
Beautiful, that came at the same time. 
Such were the use of Holly, Mistletoe, 
the Yule Log, etc. 

In Rome and Greece the festivals 
and customs were, naturally, taken over 
from the Greek and Roman mythology. 
But in Northern Hurope, where our an- 
cestors lived, they had an entirely dif- 
ferent set of gods and customs. So 
that when the missionaries came there 
they naturally took over the customs 
and feasts from it. Just’ what this 
Northern mythology and religion was 
is the subject of our program this eve- 
ning. 

The Norse Religion is the only one 
which we shall discuss in these Pro- 
grams, that is, what we call a dead reli- 
gion. That is to say, that it is dead, 
because it now has no one that believes 
in it. Every now and then some one 
in Nazi Germany says that they ought 
to revive it, but we consider that they 
are only talking to see whether their 
jaws are still in good working order. 
in ancient times it was the religion of 
most of Northern Europe, beginning at 
the Rhine and extending through Ger- 
many, Norway, Denmark, and Sweden. 
It later was brought to France and Eng- 
land and to parts of Russia and Poland. 
But France, England, Russia and Poland 
had different religions originally that 
were much closer to Animism than the 
Norse Religion. As our ancestors were 
the English, who came as Angles, Sax- 
ons and Jutes from the German for- 
ests, it was the religion in which they 
believed before they were converted to 
Christianity. It has thus had a greater 
influence on English literature and art 
than any other religion save Christian- 
ity and possibly that of the Greeks and 
Romans. 


Description of the Norse Religion. 

According to the Norse Religion, the 
world was made by a number of gods 
who slew a giant. From his blood they 
made the ocean and rivers and lakes. 
From his teeth they made the cliffs, and 
from his hair the trees. The gods then 
went to live in a place called Walhalla. 
In this land the chief city was Asgard. 
The giants they sent to live in another 
place called Jotun-heim, whence they 
sent cold and snow to annoy the gods 
and men. 

The gods were ruled over by Odin, 
or Wodin, the All Father, and Frigga, 
or Freya, his queen. It is interesting 
to note that Wednesday, Woden’sday, 
and Friday, Freya’sday, are called after 
these two. They were the father and 
mother all of the gods, and many were 
the stories told of them and their fam- 
ily. As examples, we shall tell two of 
these: 

The first of these concerns Thor. His 
name, incidentally, gives us Thursday, 
Thor’sday. He was their war god. He 
once paid a visit with a friend to the 
home of the giants, There he was enter- 
tained and asked to prove his strength 
by three deeds. The first of these was 
to out-eat the giant’s cook. This feat 
Loki, Thor’s friend, tried but without 


success. The second was to drain the 
cup ot the giant at one draught. This 
Thor tried, but, though he took three 
draughts, he could not empty it. The 
third feat was to run a race. This an- 
other of Thor’s friends tried and was 
defeated. Thor was asked to wrestle 
with the giant’s old nurse. This he 
tried, and nearly accomplished. As 
they were leaving the next morning 
they were told who their opponents had 
been. The eater was Fire, the racer 
had been Thought, the cup was at- 
tached to the ocean, but Thor had drunk 
so much that the ocean had gone down 
several inches. The old nurse was Old 
Age, whom no one can conquer. 

The next story is of Baldur, or Tiw, 
as he was sometimes called. His name 
gives us Tiw’s day or Tuesday of 
course. Baldur was called the Beauti- 
ful. His story was an attempt to ex- 
plain winter and summer. He was the 
god of summer, innocence and light. 
One night he had a bad dream. He told 
Odin, his father, about it. Odin told 
his wife. So Baldur’s mother sent out 
messengers to ask every stone, metal 
and wood not to hurt Baldur. All were 
asked and promised, except one wood 
that was so insignificant that it was 
overlooked. It was the mistletoe. When 
the gods heard of this they all began to 
throw things at him. For they were 
sure that nothing could hurt him. Bal- 
dur had a brother, Hodur, god of win- 
ter and of darkness as he was blind. 
Loki, god of evil, found out about the 
mistletoe and made a weapon of it. 
This he gave to Hodur who threw it 
at Baldur and killed him. So Winter 
kills Summer, and Night kills Day. So 
also we honor mistletoe at the Feast 
of Baldur, lest it again feel hurt by be- 
ing overlooked. After a while Baldur 
was avenged and so came back to earth, 
symbolizing another day and another 
summer. 


So much tor the stories of the Norse 
religion. Now as to their worship. It 
was a glorification of war. Thor, 
though not the chief of the gods, was 
the favorite. The battle axe, or hammer 
was his symbol. Soldiers who died in 
battle were assured of everlasting feast- 
ing. So cruelty and fighting were the 
great characteristics of this religion. 


The brightest spot in the Norse re- 
ligion was the place they gave to wom- 
anhood with its honor. Freya, the 
Queen of Heaven, was goddess of love, 
but she, like a true Norse woman, rode 
into battle and fought like a man. Her 
chariot was drawn by cats, the emblem 
of petting. 


Comparison With Christianity. 


‘Unlike the Romans, the Norse peoples 
seldom, if ever, persecuted the Chris- 
tians. This was not always understood 
as its worshippers, considering that 
stealing was the act of a warrior often 
carried away property from Christian 
churches and monasteries as well as 
from Christian homes. Thus the ham- 
mer of Thor was considered the great 
opponent of the Cross of Christ. Its 
symbol was a T, or a cross without its 
top piece. For many years the T and 
the Cross contended throughout North- 
ern Europe. ‘ 

Hating horse meat and drinking from 
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the skulls of their enemies were for the 
Norsemen like the Holy Communion was 
for Christians. But when the religion 
of Love was presented to them with 
the proof of the love of God as shown 
by the death of Christ on the Cross, little 
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by little the Gospel won its way, until 
today the Norse Religion is entirely a 
think of history with its beauty and 
its horror. When we look back on it in 
its cruelty I think that me may breathe 
a Prayer of thankfulness that it is dead. 


THE DEAD SEA. 

We quote the following from The 
Church and the Jews, a Quarterly Rec- 
ord of the Hast London Fund for the 
Jews, January, 1935, issue: 

“From time immemorial the Dead Sea 
has been a synonym for all that was 
useless and unproductive, and the ex- 
pression ‘Dead Sea fruit’ had denoted 
bitter disappointment, while travellers’ 
tales had made it out to be a spot where 
the climate was unbearable and deadly, 
and where it was impossible for human 
beings to: live. 

“Now we know that the Dead Sea 
represents hope and hope fulfilled. The 
Dead Sea is, in fact, a thing of life, and 
today is pulsating with health and con- 
ferring benefits on thousands of human 
beings. 

“The Dead Sea is, indeed, becoming a 
health resort beyond compare. The air 
contains more oxygen than elsewhere. 
The sun heals without scorching. No 
germ can live in the water of the Dead 
Sea, and to bathe therein is health- 
restoring, youth-renewing, life-giving. 

“Approximately one-third larger than 
the lake of Geneva, its waters of a maxi- 
mum depth of 1,300 feet, the Dead Sea 
has an ever-increasing mineral content, 
which is deposited by the inflowing Jor- 
dan and various streams and springs 
along its banks. The salts of the Dead 
Sea which are only now being made 
available for the world’s use, are, be- 
side common salt, magnesium chloride, 
calcium chloride, potassium chloride. 
Easily and cheaply obtained by water 
pumping and sun evaporation, the salts 
are transported by road and rail, via 
Jerusalem to the port of Haifa, in a 
manner simple and speedy. The mone- 
tary value of the vast quantities—thou- 
sands of millions of tons—of these 
salts contained in the small area of for- 
ty-seven miles by ten miles, makes the 
Dead Sea easily the most valuable spot 
in ‘the world. 

“This Dead Sea wealth, because so 
vast in amount and so easily obtained, 
is destined to play an ever more impor- 
tant role in the world’s economics, as 
well as in the world’s politics. In the 
world’s militarism, it may even be! War 
ealls for potash in particular, and pot- 
ash exists in the Dead Sea in such quan- 
tity that ‘if no other potash from any 
other source were used, the quantity 
existing in the Dead Sea would last 
the world (for normal needs) for over 
two thousand years’.”’ 

* * 
A SERVICE OF PRAYER FOR THE 
CHURCH AND THE JEWS. 


(Pubished by the Missionary Council 
of the Church Assembly, West- 
: minster S. W. 1.) 


I. An Act of Penitence. 

For the centuries of cruelty and hard- 
ness of heart in Christian people to- 
wards the Jews, our Lord’s peoples af- 
ter the flesh. 

Forgive us, we beseech Thee, O Lord. 

For the persecution of soul and body 
meted out to the Jews today in Ger- 
many and other lands. 

Forgive us, we beseech Thee, O Lord. 

For words and deeds which have of- 
ten made the name of Christian sym- 
bolic of oppression and hatred. 

Forgive us, we beseech Thee, O Lord. 


For racial arrogance and exclusive- 
ness rampant among Christians in many 
lands, and showing itself in our own 
country and empire. 

Forgive us, we beseech Thee, O Lord. 

For the indifference which keeps us 
unconcerned in the presence of the 
agony of our brethren, for all easy judg- 
ing of ourselves, and alertness to the 
faults of others. 

Forgive us, we beseech Thee, O Lord. 


Il. An Act of Intercession. 

Let us pray— 

For the Jews of Germany and East- 
ern EKurope subject to persecution and 
contempt, . 

We beseech Thee to hear us, good 
Lord. 

For little children, Jews and Chris- 
tians of Jewish ancestry, in the coun- 
tries where they are persecuted in the 
schools. 

We beseech Thee to hear us, good 
Lord. 

For Jews and Christians of Jewish 
birth excluded from the universities and 


the professions, and for all who have 
taken refuge in our own and other 
lands. 

We beseech Thee to hear us, good 
Lord. 


For Jewish families, our fellow citi- 
zens, living in our own towns and in 
our pailtishes. 


We beseech Thee to hear us, good 
Lord. 
For all governments which have to 


deal with Jewish questions, and for the 
officers of the League of Nations, that 
they may have the will and courage to 
do what is right. 

We beseech Thee to hear us, good 
Lord. 

For the leaders of the Churches in 
Europe and America, that they may 
show ftorth the spirit of Christ in all 
their dealings with the Jews. 

We beseech Thee to hear us, 
Lord. 

For the Jewish missions in our own 
and other countries, that their work 
may be blessed and prospered, and that 
they may be given the men and the 
money that they need. 

We beseech Thee to hear us, good 
Lord. 

For the Anglican bishop in Jerusa- 
lem, that he may be given grace and 
wisdom in his work. 

We beseech Thee to hear us, good 
Lord. 


good 


I. An Act of Thanksgiving. 


Let us thank God— 

For the writings of the Hebrew proph- 
ets, for the Scriptures sacred alike to 
Jews and Christians, and for the Israel 
of God, the chosen people of His pur- 
pose. 

We praise and bless Thee, O Lord. 

For the coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ to be the Saviour of all man- 
kind. 

We praise and bless Thee, O Lord. 

For the willingness of many Jews to 
forgive the grievous wrongs which they 
have suffered, and for the generosity of 
the Jewish community throughout the 
world. 

We praise and bless Thee, O Lord. 

For the turning of many Jewish 
hearts to Jesus ‘Christ, and for the num- 
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bers who have confessed Him in bap- 
tism, 

We praise and bless Thee, O Lord. 

Finally, let us praise God for the one 
Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church, the 
30dy of Christ, the fulfilment of the 
ancient Israel of God, upon which are 
descended the promises—-wherein is 
neither Greek nor Jew, circumcised nor 
uncircumcised, barbarian, Scythian, 
bond or free, but Christ is all and in 
all. 

Glory be to the Father, and to the 
Son: and to the Holy Ghost; ; 

As it was in the beginning, is now 
and ever shall be: world without end. 
Amen, 


The Jew and the Church. 

The above Service of Prayer, which 
was intended for use during the Lenten 
period, is supplemented by a noteworthy 
and definite Call to Penitence and 
Prayer, which has been prepared by the 
Rev. William Paton. We are glad to 
note that this Call to Penitence has 
been reprinted in a number of Christian 
and Jewish missionary publications and 
would recommend it to all readers. 

CAROLINE STUCK DIES, 

All friends of the Church in Alaska 
who remember Hudson Stuck or who 
know of his work wil lregret to learn 
of the sudden death of his sister, Caro- 
line Stuck, aged 68, at her home in 
Heathfield, Sussex. For the past twen- 
ty-five years she had lived with a close 
friend, Miss Helen Smith. They went 
for a time as volunteer workers in a 
North African mission until ill health 
sent them home. Financial difficulties 
have made the later years increasingly 
difficult. All who have read Hudson 
Stuck’s fine books on Alaskan life, which 
are even more noteworthy as the self- 
revealing record of a rare spirit, will be 
glad to know that the very slender roy- 
alties from their sale have helped a lit- 
tle to ease his sister’s life. 

* * * 
ANNUAL SERVICES OF THE HUGUE- 
NOT SOCIETIES. 

The Federation of Huguenot Societies 
will hold its annual congress on Satur- 
day, May 11, at the Robert Treat Ho- ° 
tel, in Newark, N. J., and will have its 
annual service on May 12, at the French 
Church du Saint-Esprit, 239 East Sixty- 
first Street, New York City, at 4 P. M. 

This congregation is the only one 
founded by the Huguenots in America, 
which has maintained the use of the 
French Language. Like most of the 
Huguenot congregations here and in 
England, it has become part of the 
Episcopal Church. It had an Episco- 
pally ordained minister, Pierre Daille, 
as early as 1682. 

The afternoon service will be held in 
English. The preacher will be the Rt. 
Rey. Frank Du Moulin. A tablet, erected 
to the memory of the Rev. A. V. Witt- 
meyer, rector of this church from 1879 
to 1925, will be unveiled at that serv- 
ice. 

Under the direction of Mr. K. Wal- 
ton, Psalms in the ancient French man- 
ner will be sung by the choir. 

* * * 
DISTINGUISHED VISITORS TO PAR- 
TICIPATE IN NEW JERSEY 
CELEBRATION. 

Captain Sir Edward Colpoys Midwin- 
(Wane, Wess “Se WOK TOL Ase HOM Ih Tee BASE Aer 
and the Rev. Canon Stacy Waddy, D. D., 
both of London, England have arrived 
in the United States to participate in 
the celebration of the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the Episcopal 
Diocese of New Jersey. Both are offi- 
cers of the S. P. G. (The Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in For- 
eign Parts), which is the oldest organi- 
zation in the Church of England, which 
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sends missionaries to foreign fields. 
Sir Edward Midwinter has been Con- 
troller of the Sudan Government office 
in London since 1925. During the 
World War he served in the Nile cam- 
paign, including the battle of Omdur- 
man. From 1906 to 1925 he was Gen- 


eral Manager of the Sudan Govern- 
mental Railways and Steamers, and 
from 1913 to 1925 he was a member 


of the Governor-General’s Council. 

A distinguished layman of the Church 
of England, Sir Edward is Secretary 
of Archives. of the S. P. G., having in 
his care records of early missionary 
activities of that Church, including rec- 
ords of the early Church of England 
missions to the American Colonies. 

Canon Waddy was formerly Archdea- 
con of Palestine and Chaplain of the 
Order of St. John. He is a member of 
the Missionary Council of the Church 
Assembly of the Church of England, 
and is Secretary of the S. P. G., which 
office accounts for his interest in the 
New Jersey anniversary celebration. 
The S. P. G. was founded in 1701 to 
meet the religious needs of English folk 
who had settled in the American Colo- 


nies, and in the West Indies, and most- 


of the early parishes, including St. 
Mary’s, Burlington, New Jersey, owe 
their origin to the efforts of the early 
S. P. G. Missionaries. 

During their stay in the United 
States, both Sir Edward and Canon 
Waddy will address various bodies and 
organizations of the Episcopal Church, 
and on May 5, at ten o’clock, Sunday 
Morning, Eastern Daylight Saving Time, 
Sir Edward will make an address by 
radio, through the Episcopal Church 
of the Air, using the facilities of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. 

ok * * 
SECOND PROVINCE HOLDS ANNUAL 
MEETING. 

(Under the leadership of the Rt. Rev. 
Charles K. Gilbert, D. D., its Chairman, 
the Social Service Commission of the 
Province of New York and New Jersey 
held its annual meeting at the House 
for Retreats and Conferences, at Ber- 
nardsville, New Jersey, April 24 to 26. 
The opening Quiet Hour, conducted by 
the Rev. Thomas A. Conover, was fol- 
lowed by a yital paper, “‘The Church’s 
Part in Developing a Christian Social 
Order,” presented by the Rev. Daniel 
A. McGregor, Ph. D., Executive Secre- 
tary, Department ot Religious Educa- 
tion, National Council of the Episcopal 
Church. 

The question of the Church’s respon- 
sibility in a period of financial strin- 
gency for direct social service to her own 
members,and members of other or no 
church affiliation was outlined in a pa- 
per by the Rey. C. Rankin Barnes, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, Department of Chris- 
tian Social Service, National Council of 
the Episcopal Church. The discussants 
of this theme were Miss Marguerite 
Marsh, Executive Secretary, Church 
Mission of Help, Diocese of New York, 
and ‘the Rey. Harold P. Kaulfuss of 
Trinity Church, Whitehall, New York. 

The theme, ‘‘How Can Diocesan So- 
eial Service Departments Help Parish 
Clergy Find and Use Available Social 
Resources?’’ was discussed by the Rev. 
Floyd Van Keuren, D. D., Executive 
Secretary, Social Service Commisison, 
Diocese of New York, and the Rey. 
George W. Dawson, Canon Missioner of 
Social Service, Diocese of Newark. The 
Rey. Robert W. Searle, D. D., newly- 
appointed General Secretary of The 
Greater New York Federation of 
Churches, presented the subject, ‘‘Prac- 
tical Methods of Cooperation With 
Other Religious Groups for Social Bet- 
terment.’’ 

Plans were laid for the social serv- 
ice conference which will be held in 
connection with the next meeting of 
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the Synod of the Province, to be held 
within the Diocese of Newark at a date 
not as yet announced. 


BELL NEEDED. 

The little Mission of St. Peter’s at 
Rincon, New Mexico, the Rey. Hun- 
ter Lewis, Missionary-in-Charge, 
feels that a bell would greatly aid its 
work, 

Is there a friend anywhere who 
could supply this need? 

About a year ago a S. O. S. call 
of ‘“‘Pews Needed’ was sent out 
through the Southern Churchman, at 
the request of this missionary. The 
Jewish Rabbi in El Paso answered 
immediately, and gave the pews. 

The Rev. Hunter Lewis’ address 
is St. James’ Church, Mesilla Park, 
New Mexico. . 


_— 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 

COMMENCEMENT PROGRAM. 

Dr. Clarence ‘W. Mendell, Dean of 
Yale College, will ‘deliver the address 
at the one hundred and fourteenth an- 
nual commencement exercises of the 
General Theological Seminary at the 
Seminary, Wednesday, May 22. 

The Seminary commencement week 
program will open Monday evening, 
May 20, with the baccalaureate sermon, 
which will be preached by the Rt. Rev. 
William T. Manning, D. D., LL. D., 
Do CG. iL Bishop wort New York, in the 
Chapel of the Good Shepherd. 

On Tuesday, May 21, the annual meet- 
ing, memorial service and luncheon ot 
the Associate Alumni of the Seminary 
will be held. The Rev. C. Rankin 
Barnes, ’15, Executive Secretary of the 
Social Service Department of the Na- 
tional Council, will be the speaker. 

Among the classes which have al- 
ready made arrangements for reunions 
are those of 1910 and 1915. The Class 
of 1910 will hold its twenty-fifth re- 
union, arrangements for which are be- 
ing made by the Rev. Charles P. Otis, 
S. Ss. J. E., while the Rev. Gregory 
Mabry is in charge ot arrangements 
for the twentieth reunion of the Class 


of 1915. 
Charles D. Kean. 


* * 
ITINERARY OF ARCHBISHOP OF 
; YORK DURING VISIT TO 
AMERICA. 


Early in the winter, the Archbishop 
of Yotk’ accepted my invitation to visit 
America next December and January 
and requested me to arrange in detail 
the itinerary which in my invitation 
had been proposed to him. During the 
past two years there had gone to the 
Archbishop from dioceses, parishes, uni- 
versities and missionary organizations 
many requests for sermons, courses of 
lectures and student missions. He had 
been unable to accept these until they 
could be combined in a program of one 
month, the utmost for which could be 
arranged in his calendar for the win- 
ter. 

I have received and submitted to the 
Archbishop many invitations from dio- 
ceses and educational institutions which 
he has had regretfully to decline be- 
cause of the limited time for his visit. 
The schedule of his appointments now 
nearly complete will include the follow- 
ing: 

December 7, 1935—Arrival. 

December 8—Washington Cathedral. 

December 9-12—College of Preach- 
ers, Washington, D. C. 

December 14-16—Cathedral of 'St. 
John the Divine, Diocese of New York. 

December 
sity, Cambridge, Mass, 


1T- 18—Harvard Univer-. 
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December 19-23——Boston, Mass. 

December 24-26—Providence, R. I. 

December 27-January 1—Indianapo- 
lis, Ind., Student Volunteer Jubilee. 

January 4-9—Diocese of Chicago and 
University of Chicago. 

January 11—Sails from New York. 

It is hoped that this schedule will 
leave sufficient time also for confer- 
ences with American representatives of 
the Conference on Faith and Order and 
the Universal Christian Council on Life 
and Work; also for public meetings in 
the interest of Church Unity in which 
the Archbishop is officially and person- 
ally concerned. 

(Signed ) 
James DeWolf Perry, 
Presiding Bishop. 
=O 
VIRGINIA. 

Rt. Rev. H. St. G. Tucker, D. D., Bishop. 
Rt. Rev. Frederick D. Goodwin, D, D., 
Coadjutor. 
fo) 


May 1 lease 
To the Rectors of Parishes and the 
Presidents of Parish Organizations: 

You will find enclosed a copy of the 
Program of the Sesquicentennial Cele- 
bration of the Diocese: of Virginia, to 
be held on May 14, the day before the 
Council. We hope to have such an out- 
pouring of our people from every parish 
as will make our Celebration a red let- 
ter day in our church life. 

May we ask the cooperation of the 
rector and the presidents of parish or- 
ganizations in every parish in an- 
nouncing the Sesquicentennial Celebra- 
tion and in arousing the interest of 
members of the congregation. 

With your help we look for an enthu- 
siastic and notable celebration. 

Very sincerely yours, 
The Sesquicentennial Committee, 
G. MacLaren Brydon; 
Secretary. 
= 
The Sesquicentennial Celebration of the 
Diocese of Virginia. 
1785-1935. 
Tuesday, May 14, 1935. 
To be held in Old St. Paul’s Church 
in King George County and at St. 
George’s Church, Fredericksburg. 

Services at St. Paul’s Church, King 
George County: 

11 A. M.—Morning Prayer and Ad- 
dress by the Rt. Rev. Arthur C. Thom- 
son, D. D., Bishop of Southern Vir- 
ginia. 

Intermission for basket luncheon. 

2 P. M.—Address on The Harly His- 
tory of the Diocese of Virginia, by the 
Rev. G. Maclaren Brydon, D. D., His- 
toriographer of the Diocese. 

Unveiling of Tablet in Memory of the 


Rev. Joseph Raphael Andrus, first Rec- . 


tor of St. Paul’s Parish after its revival, 
and the first missionary of the Episco- 
pal Church in Virginia to a foreign 
land. 

Address—The Missionary Motive in 


the Life of the Church in Virginia by the 


Rt. Rev. Frederick D. Goodwin, D. D., 
Bishop Coadjutor of the Diocese. 

Service at St. George’s Church, Fred- 
ericksburg: 

8 P. M.—Evening Prayer and Ad- 
dress, “The Challenge of the Future 
to the Church,’’ by the Rev. Beverley 
D. Tucker, Jr., D.’D., LL. D., -Reetoroen 
St. Paul’s Church, Richmond. 

* * * 

St. Paul’s Church (erected about 
1766) is on the Potomac side of King 
George County about twenty-five miles 
east of Fredericksburg on Route No. 
205. It is near the Naval Proving 
Grounds at Dahlgren. Cars coming by 
Fredericksburg should cross the Rap- — 
pahannock River and turn east on Route 
No. 3. Turn left into Route 206. ~~ 

Tees 
Church people from every’ part of th 
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Diocese will come to the Sesquicenten- 
nial Celebration. Those who |come 
should bring basket luncheons. At 
moderate driving the trip to St. Paul’s 
should not take more than three hours 
from any parish in the Diocese. The 
services at St. Paul’s will be over by 
4 P. M., and those who cannot stay 
to the evening service at St. George’s 
Church in Fredericksburg, can reach 
their homes before dark. Delegates to 
the Council can reach Fredericksburg 
in ample time to register before the 
dinner hour. 

There is another very interesting old 
Colonial Church on Route No. 3. be- 
tween Fredericksburg and St. Paul’s 
Church. This is Lamb’s Creek Church, 
erected in 1769-70. It is about fourteen 
miles east of Fredericksburg on the 
left side of the highway. The road 
leading from the highway to the church 
will be plainly marked. All who come 
to the Sesquicentennial services are in- 
vited to stop for a few moments and see 
Lamb’s Creek Church. 

* * * 
Spring Meeting of the Valley Convoca- 
tion Auxiliary. 

The Woman’s Auxiliary of the Val- 
ley Convocation will meet at Upperville, 
Thursday, May 23. It is hoped that 
every Branch of the Auxiliary, includ- 
ing, of course, Juniors and Little Help- 
ers, will send a delegate and many vis- 
itors to this all-day meeting. 

At ten o’clock there will be a celebra- 
tion of the Holy Communion,. followed 
by an address by Bishop Tucker. Other 
speakers will be Mrs. Barton, Mrs. 
Batcheller, Mrs. Welbourn, Mrs. Cham- 
bers, all Diocesan officers. After lunch 
Mrs. John E. Hill, President of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary of Pennsylvania, will 
speak, 

Anna K. Cummins. 
Notice. 

The Convocation Day of the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary to the Piedmont Convo- 
cation will be held at St. George’s 
Church, Clarendon, May 13. 

K. S. Davison. 
* cd * 


The Meaning of Lent. 

At St. George’s Church in Clarendon, 
this Lent has been so beyond the usual 
that it has caused some of us to think 
through what it has meant to us. 

At the very beginning we were con- 
scious of deep thought and planning, 
designed to make every detail of the 
Church’s ministrations helpful in bring- 
ing home to us the meaning of Lent. 
The flowers were gone from the altar 
and the gleam of brass from the chan- 
cel. There were a cross and candle- 
sticks of dark wood. The night Lenten 
services especially were like the church, 
ripped bare of distractions, concentrated 
on bringing us into real touch with 
God. There was no music, no lights 
in the church, except candles in the 
chancel, and an illuminated cross high 
overhead. 


Some of the prayers were made by 
the rector out of his knowledge of our 
needs. lLitanies and searching ques- 
tions which we put to ourselves in si- 
lence on our knees, showed us definite 
ways in which we were really ‘‘miser- 
able sinners’’. God began to show us 
to our discomfort what He wanted us 
to do about it. The reality and pres- 
ence of Christ became more vivid to us, 
and the level of His life reduced us to 
penitence for our own. 

To help us take into our hearts more 
deeply than words often can, the Pas- 
sion of Christ, on Good Friday night 
our rector prepared for us a service of 
a kind new to most of us. With the 
ehurch in darkness except for candles 


on the altar, ,and the lighted cross: 


above, the rector followed: the reading 
of passages from the Gospels by or- 
gan music, to help us think more clearly 


{ 
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and feel more deeply something of the 
meaning of the Cross. 

The contact with God and penitence 
and prayer which this Lent has brought, 
have laid a foundation upon which 
Christ can surely build to transform 
our lives and then to use us in chang- 
ing the world. 

Two Parishioners. 


= (e) 
FENNSYLVANIA 
Rt, Rev. Francis M. Taitt, S. T. D., Bishop. 
te) 
Descendants of ‘Colony of New 
Sweden.”’ 

Swedish citizens of Philadelphia and 
vicinity, including American-born de- 
scendants of the early Swedes, 
who formed the Colony ot New 
Sweden along the Delaware’ River 
before the arrival of the English, last 
Sunday took part in a Swedish Pilgrim- 
age to historic St. James’ Protestant 
Episcopal Church, one of the group of 
Swedish Churches founded by the early 
Swedish colonists, all of which subse- 
quently became parishes of the Episco- 
pal communion. 

In connection with the Pilgrimage 
there was a commemorative service at 
four o’clock in the church, at which 
the Rev. Dr. Julius Lorimer, pastor ot 
historic Zion Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, made a special address on “The 
Spiritual Heritage of the Swedish Colo- 
nists: Mr. Albert Duncan Yocum, 
President of the Swedish Colonial So- 
ciety, made the address of welcome. 
The famous Swedish Vasa Chorus, uu- 
der the direction of Mr. Valdemar Olsen 


rendered a special program in Swed- 
ish. The rector of St. James’ Church, 
the Rev. William Roberts, the choir 


and members of the congregation of the 
parish also took part in the commemo- 
ration service. 

Following the coming of the first 
group of the early Swedes to the Dela- 
ware River, one of their first acts was 
to build a church, the famous Old 
Swedes of Wilmington, Delaware. This 
was in 1639. As the Swedes extended 
their settlement further up the Dela- 
ware River, they founded a congrega- 
tion at ‘“‘Wiccacoe”’ in South Philadel- 
phia, which they named Gloria Dei, 
worshipping in the Block House they 
had built to protect them from attacks 
by the Indians. This was in 1677 and 
in 1700 the present Gloria Dei was 
built alongside the old Block House. 
Subsequently St. James’ Church was 
buitl in the district then and _ since 
known as ‘‘Kingsessing’’. Pushing up 
the Schuylkill River to the Upper Mer- 
ion section in what is now known as 
Bridgeport, they erected in 1760 the 
present Christ Church, Upper Merion. 

With the coming of the English col- 
onists the English language largely su- 
perceded the Swedish, and the Swedish 
pastors in the succeeding years were 
frequently aided in their ministrations 
and in their church services by the 
clergy of the Church of England. A 
strong bond of friendship was formed 
between the Swedes and the English, 
and as the years passed, the Book of 
Common Prayer of the English Church 
and its services came into more gen- 
eral use and the Swedish language had 
virtually disappeared, 

The Rev. Dr. Nicholas Collin was 
the last of the Swedish pastors to have 
oversight of ‘‘The United Swedish Luth- 
eran Churches of Wiccacoe, Kingsessing 
and (Upper Merion” as the _ three 
churches in Pennsylvania following the 
erection of the State of Delaware were 
known. During Dr. Collin’s pastorate 
of forty-five years, he was assisted by 
a considerable number of clergy of the 
Episcopal Church 
Pennsylvania, »which! had’ been» organ- 
ized in Philadelphia in historic ..Old 
Christ Church, 150 years ago next fall. 

pose, following Dr. Collin’s death, 


in, the Diocese of: 
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the congregations of the three Swedish 
Churches called the Rev. John Curtis 
Clay, a clergyman of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, to be their rector. 
Eleven years later the United Swedish 
Churches became separate congrega- 
tions ot the Episcopal Church, and have 


continued as such since that time. 
St. James, Kingsessing, which was 


the center for the Swedish Pilgrimage, 
became ‘a parish of the BHpiscapal 
Church in 1848. In the past ninety- 
two years of its history as an Episco- 
pal Church, St. James has had but five 
rectors. The Rev. C. S. Brinkle served 
from 1843 to 1848; the Rev. J. Brin- 
ton South from 1848 to 1856; the Rev. 
Charles Maison from 1857 to 1895; the 
Rey. S. Lord Gilberson from 1895 te 
1930. The Rev. William Roberts, the 
present rector, took charge in 1930 fol- 
lowing the death of Dr. Gilberson. 
S. H. Warnock 


O 
NEW YORK, 
Rt. Rev. Wm. T. Manning, D. D., Bishop 
Rt. Kev. A. 8S. Lloyd, =D. Ds Suffragam 
Rt. Rev. Chas, K. Gilbert, D D., Suffragam 
oO 


Easter Pageant. 

An Easter pageant, ‘‘The Story of the 
Resurrection’’ was given in St. John’s 
Church, Yonkers, Sunday, April 28, at 
four o’clock. The pageant was writ- 
ten and directed by Mrs. George Arthur 
Smith. The pageant adhered as closely 
as possible to the Miracle and Mystery 
Plays characteristic of early Christian 
medieval time. Much of the Bible text 
was incorporated into the composition. 
The story covered the events whick 
took place from Good Friday night te 
the time when Christ appeared to ths 
Disciples on Easter. 

* * aK 
Diocesan Meeting Woman’s Auxiliary. 

The annual meeting of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary of the Diocese will be held 
on Tuesday, May 7, at the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine. There will be 
a Corporate Communion at ten o’clock, 
at which the contents of the United 
Thank Offering boxes will be presented. 
This wil! be followed by the annuaf 
meeting in Synod Hall. In preparation 
for this annual meeting, many parishes 
will hold their own presentation sery- 
ices for the United Thank Offering. 

* * * 
Overcoming the War Habit. 

The following paragraph entitled, 
“Overcoming the War Habit,” is car- 
ried on the leaflet of the Church of the 
Transfiguration for Sunday, April 28: 

“Remember that war is futile! Ne 
one gains by war. Everybody loses. 
The great World War is, proof of this. 
Each nation that fought in the war lost 
more than it could have gained by com- 
plete victory. Killing and hating can- 
not destroy war. Only love and good 
will can do away with war. Let us be- 
gin at once to be practical peace mak- 
ers. Let us begin at once to radiate 
peace and good will and love. Peace 
begins at home! Peace begins in the 
individual!’’ 

thy, anh ane 


ss 0 
WASHINGTON. 
Rt. Rev. James E. Freeman D. D. Bishop. 
— a > 
For Use of Any Member of Parish. 
The Woman’s Auxiliary of the Church 
of the Epiphany, Dr. Z. B. Phillips, ree- 
tor, has established the Z. B. Phillips 
Foundation, for the endowment of a 
bed or room in one of the local hos- 
pitals, for the use of any member of 
this parish, who is unable to pay for 


hospitalization when ill. 
* Eo * 


Annual Convention, Daughters of the , 


King. 
On April 25, in Easter Memorial Par- 
ish, Congress Heights town hall, the 
thirty-ninth annual convention of the 
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Daughters of the King of the diocese 
was held. Miss Janet Soper, of the 


National Council, was present and gave 
a sketch of the order since its founding. 
Mrs. Randolph Menefee, president of the 
diocesan organization, spoke on the tu- 


ture of the order. Holy Communion 
was conducted by the Rev. Clyde Brown 
and quiet hour was led by the Rev. 


John Robertson. 
* 


Good Friday Service for Department of 
Agriculture, 

Bishop James E. Freeman was the 
speaker at a special Good Friday serv- 
ice, held in the auditorium of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, for employees 
and attaches of the department. The 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture chorus, directed by Robert F. 
Freund, sang ‘‘The Seven Last Words’”’, 
DuBois’ sacred cantata. Good Friday 
services and cantatas also characterized 
the day’s program at many of the city 
churches, including Epiphany Church, 
where Stainer’s ‘‘Crucifixion’’ was sung, 
under the direction of Adolf Torovsky, 


organist and choir-leader. 
Thos. F. Opie. 
* * * 
Cathedral to Receive Memorial Alms 
Basin. 


A handsome silver and jeweled alms 
basin for use in Washington Cathedral 
at important religious services pre- 
sented by Mrs. William §S. Claiborne, of 
Chattanooga, Tenn., will be dedicated 
by the Bishop of Washington, the Rt. 
Rev. James E. Freeman, D. D., LL. D., 
at evensong on Monday, May 6, at four 
o’clock. The gift is being made in 
memory of the donor’s mother, Mrs. 
Violetta Claggett Marlow. 

Mrs. Claiborne’s husband, who served 
for many years as Archdeacon in Ten- 
messee, was one of the leaders at Du- 
Bose Training School in Monteagle, 
where laymen are trained with a view 
to entering the ministry. 

The date for the dedieation was cho- 
sen becatse it is associated with events 
in the history of Mrs. Claiborne’s fam- 
ily. She is a descendant of the Rt. Rev. 
Thomas John Claggett, First Bishop of 
Maryland, and First Bishop to be con- 
secrated on American soil, who is bur- 
ied in the Crypt of the Cathedral by 
action of General Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. 

The beautiful alms basin has been 
made from silver and jewels belong- 
ing to Mrs. Claiborne and her deceased 
daughter. 


O 
RHODE ISLAND 
Rt. Rey. J. DeWelf Perry, D. D., Bishop 
—— —— — —- 0-————__- 
Successful Pastoral Work. 

One of the most notable pieces of pas- 
toral work now being done in New Eng- 
land is carried on: at the Cathedral of 
St. John, Providence, by the Rev. Ar- 
thur H. Beaty, the minister of the eon- 
gregation. In a parish which, on ac- 
count of extreme changes in the char- 
acter of the neighborhood, was been 
doomed by practical prophets to waste 
away, Mr. Beaty, not yet two years in 
service there, is presenting record- 
breaking Confirmation classes and or- 
- ganizing church attendance in such sur- 
prising fashion that he is posting new 
figures on his bulletin after almost 
every major religious. occasion. 

It was upon the recommendation of 
the Rt. Rev. Granville Gaylord Ben- 
nett, auxiliary bishop of Rhode Island 
and lately resigned bishop of Duluth, 
under whom Mr. Beatv has labored for 
years, that the highly skilled pastor 
was called from that diocese in the sum- 
mer of 1938. 

His latest achievement is a Confirma- 
tion Class of seventy-three, exceeding 
in size any presented in the days when 
the parish was the religious home of 
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many old families and every department 
was flourishing. 

Upon request of your correspondent, 
Mr. Beaty explained his technique, in 
this way: 

“Well, 
—calling 


in the first place, it is work 
nights as well as days. It 
is Knowing the parish intimately and 
having a record of every one in the 
parish—it confirmed or not. Following 
up new people right away—getting their 
records and attaching them to the 
church by Confirmation, if possible. 


“In Lent I make Confirmation my 
major work—call on prospects every 
week or ottener. It is surprising how 


luke-warm and indifferent people grad- 
ually come to’ the services and grow 
enthusiastic about the church. 

“In other words, it is putting your 
time on the ‘fringe’ and making the 
‘fringe’ into real church people. Many 
of ‘the ‘fringe’ I missed last year and 
could not get, came to me this year 
and asked to be confirmed. Many of 
these I had to baptize first. 

“Men and women make up the larger 
part of the class—I would say about 
forty—and I do not recognize a single 
name of a regular attendant before the 
present year. They are well prepared, 
too; come to services Sundays and week 
days during Lent and meet me at least 
once a week for instructions. 

“T have a list now started for next 
year. I like this sort of work, but I 
do feel that unless we can keep add- 
ing a goodly number each year to the 
Cathedral congregation, we have no real 
future. Our pledges numbered 239 
when I came and now we have 580— 
practically all new people.’’ (Remem- 
ber Mr. Beaty hasn’t finished his second 
year here yet.) 

“We had eighty-four at early service 
last Sunday, and an average of seventy- 
five during Lent, and I should think 
that half are new people. We started 
from scratch with three or four. 

“The congregation did not get the 


class. The minister did. 
“Lastly, it is not hard work—any- 
one can do it.” 
—- (6) 
CHICAGO. 
Kt. Rev. George Craig Stewart, D. D., 
Bishop. 
eee 
Favor Legislation to Prevent Hasty 
Marriages, 


The Diocesan Council in session on 
April 238, adopted resolutions urging 


‘the Illinois Legislature to enact legis- 


lation. now betore it requiring a three- 
day notice for the issuance of marriage 
licenses in the State. 

The proposal now pending is aimed at 
so-called ‘‘marriage racketeers’’ and is 
proposed as a means of preventing hasty 
marriages, which so frequently result 
in divorces. Under terms of the pro- 
posal, a three-day notice would be re- 


quired throughout the state for the is-- 


suance of a marriage license. 

The resolutions before the Diocesan 
Council were offered by the Rev. How- 
ard HE. Ganster, rector of Christ Church, 
Wuakegan, one of the favorite spots 
for “‘midnight’’ marriages by justices 
of the peace. The Rey. C. Carleton 
Story, rector of Mediator Church, Mor- 
gan Park, spoke strongly in favor of the 
measure. 

* * * 

Million Dollar Campaign Starts. 

The Million-Dollar-Centennial Cam- 
paign of the Diocese of Chicago is un- 
der way. St. Mark’s Church, Glen El- 
lyn, the Rev. Gowen C. Williams, rec- 
tor, started the drive this week, seek- 
ing as its goal $15,000. 

Grace Church, Oak Park, seeking 
$100,000, launched its part in the cam- 
paign on May 1, followed closely by St. 
Paul’s-by-the-Lake, Roger’s Park, on 
May 3. In rapid succession the more 
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than one hundred parishes and missions 
which are joining in the drive, will be- 
gin their drives. 

Plans now laid out call for comple- 
tion of the campaign the first week in 
June. Some work will be done after 
that, but the major portion of the drive 
will have been finished 

In his final word to the Diocese, 
Bishop Stewart stressed the importance 
of the partnership phase of the cam- 
paign, its relationship to the future 
work of the Diocese, and its significance 
from a centennial point of view. 


oO 
PITTSBURGH. 
Rt. Rev. Alexander Mann, D. D., Bishop, 
oO 
Resolutions Adopted on the Resignation 
of Rev. Allyne C. Howell, D. D. 

Whereas, Dr. A. C. Howell has been 
the rector of St. Stephen’s Church for 
a period of more than twenty-five years; 
and, 

Whereas, during this period the 
church’s membership has increased from 
156 to over 800, with a corresponding 
growth in power, dignity and influence, 
due almost entirely, we believe, to Dr. 
Howell’s untiring efforts and to the 
charm and forcefulness of his person- 
ality; and, 

Whereas, Dr. Howell, by reason of 
physical incapaeity to continue to bear 
the ever-increasing burden, has been 
forced to tender his resignation, now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved: 

That with the deepest regret we ac- 
cept Dr. Howell’s resignation, the same 
to be effective May 15, 1934. 


That at the same time, we ourselves 
and for each and every member of the 
church, acknowledge and now express 
our appreciation for the splendid serv- 
ice he has rendered to this church and 
to this community; for his unselfish 
devotion to duty, coupled as it always 
has been, with a friendly and invigor- 
ating cheerfulness which made every 
contact a pleasurable companionship; 
for the magnificence of his sermons, re- 
fiecting as they did the application of 
the mind of a cultured scholar to the 
results of tireless research—sermons 
never to be forgotten, each one an indi- 
vidual masterpiece which left with every 
sincere listener thoughts to be pre- 
served and cherished; and lastly and 
above all for the inspiring example of 
a true Christian life. 

Further Resolved: That we say to 
Dr. Howell and to his family, God-. 
speed, good luck, peace and content- 
ment, with the earnest hope that we - 
may have from them the privilege of 
frequent visits and the joy of frequent 
reunions throughout the years to come. 

The Vestry, 
St. Stephen’s Church. 

Sewickley, Penn. 

* * * 
Procession to the Cross. 

At the fifteenth community Three- 
Hour Service, held in St. Stephen’s 
Episcopal Church, Wilkinsburg, on 
Good Friday, the congregation was so 
large as to test the seating capacity. 

In the same church, on the evening 
of Easter Day, the Church School Fes- 
tival was held. The Church was again 
crowded with the parents and their chil- 
dren. For the twelfth year, an eight- 
foot wooden cross, with niches in it, 
from base to top, was filled with two 
hundred and eight Lenten Mite Boxes. 
Beginning with the very youngest mem- 


bers of the Church School, and contin- 


uing throughout the grades, ending with 
the rector of the parish, there is a pro- 
cession to the Cross, in which each box 
is placed. The sum-total of the con- 
tents of these boxes proved to be well 
above what was given on Waster Day, — 
1934. This wooden cross is erected in 
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the afternoon of Easter Day, in the 
chancel, and the interest in this plan of 
presenting the Mite-Box offering is as 
keen as ever. The boxes are distribu- 
ted the Sunday before Ash Wednesday, 
and missionary stories, to maintain the 
interest, are told the whole school each 
Sunday in Lent. 
te) 
KENTUCKY 
Rt. Rev. C. E. Woodcock, D. D., Bishop 
ee _O 
St. Paul’s Method of Raising Funds. 

I hereby enroll as an individual con- 
tributor to The Repair and Renovation 
Fund of St. Pauls Episcopal Church, 
Louisville, Ky., and agree to use my in- 
fluence to extend our work among my 
friends and in my church. 

( ) I will be one of thirty addi- 
tional Pence Can Contributors to give 
to said Fund through my Pence Can 
le per meal for three years. 

( ) I will be one of fifty to give to 
said Fund by adding 60c per month or 
15c per Sunday to my yearly pledge 
for three years. 

( ) I will be one of ten to give to 
said Fund $30 per year for three years. 

Mark ‘‘X’”’ opposite the Plan you se- 
lect in effort to cooperate. Every mem- 
ber may share in the plan in some way. 

A test of my sentiment and gener- 
osity. We will do it. 

Sign here 
Address... 

Sign and place your ‘‘sharing plan’”’ 
on alms basin today. St. Paul’s to be 
repaired and renovated for Haster. 

The Federal Housing Administration 
is encouraging the renovation and mod- 
ernization of churches and offers us a 
eredit-plan whereby we can borrow up 
to $2,000, repaying the loan in install- 
ments over a period of three years. 

The rector wishes this congregation 
to decide, by a rising vote, whether it 
wishes the vestry to request a loan to 
pay for urgent repairs that must be 
made at once. We will have to pay 
back the loan at the rate of $30 per 
month for three years. 

This loan will enable us to 
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UGDAITE RO OLsarac ie) sae 24 sss erells! « $ 225.00 
Paint, repair plastering and 
put cap on pilaster, 2 coats 
wall paint in sanctuary, 
chancel, nave and 2 vesti- 
DUO a mmerge sce 856s 5 we 808.40 
$1,033.40 


Entire set of new bulbs throughout 
the church will be extra, while scaffold- 
ing is in position. 

We can have our church put in first- 
class condition and dressed up for 
Easter if Church School, Woman’s 
Guild, Altar Guild, and the men of the 
parish will put their shoulders to the 
plough and push hard and faithfully. 

(1) We can finance the entire plan 
if thirty additional members of the con- 
gregation will take our Pence Cans at 
once and use them honestly and con- 
scientiously, as per instructions, drop- 
ping one cent in the can every time they 
eat a meal and bring them in regularly 
every three months. 

(2) If fifty members will give 60c 
a month additional to what they are 
now giving for the next three years. 

(3) If ten members will give $30 
each year for the next three years. 
The rector will give $30 for three years, 
provided the vestry will: canvass and 
get ten other persons to give $30 annu- 
ally for three years. This ought to be the 
easiest thing in the world to do, pro- 
vided an earnest effort is made and real 
work done to find nine other $30 con- 
tributors annually for the next three 
years. (A vestryman to make a motion 
after this announcement is made by 
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the rector on Sunday, March 24.) 

(I move that the members oft the 
congregation present, authorize the ves- 
try to proceed with the repairs to the 
roof and painting the interior of the 
church, the sentiments of this congre- 
gation to be conveyed to the ‘‘called’’ 
meeting of the vestry to be held im- 
mediately following this service. <A 
second to the motion to be made and 
rector to put the motion to the con- 
gregation. ) 

Those desiring to cooperate and to 
have a part in renovating and saving 
this church from tumbling down upon 
our heads are asked to accept either 
one of the three plans suggested. 

Remember, we celebrate our centen- 
nial in 1988. Commence now to pre- 
serve your church and get it in shape 
for this glorious event. 

Henry L. Durrant, Rector. 

More than enough pledges were se- 
cured and placed on alms basin last 
Sunday before going to the ‘called’ 
meeting of the vestry immediately fol- 
lowing the service. 

O 


NEBRASKA. 


o= : 
Seventy-first Year Celebrated. 

Brownell Hall, Omaha, the Episcopal 
Church Girls’ School, celebrated the 
seventy-first year of its contribution to 
the educational life of the city on Wed- 
nesday. Miss Abba Bowen, the princi- 
cipal and the staff received guests from 
3 to 5 P. M., and a very large number 
of alumnae from outside points as well 
as Omaha people met in the attractive 
grounds, where many fine old trees 
made a fitting setting for the event. 

* Ba * 


The work of the united organiza- 
tions of Cathedral women in serving 
meals at the National Flower Show in 
Omaha _ recently resulted in approxi- 
mately $1,500, which it is planned to 
apply on the Cathedral debt. 

a oS ae 
Street Car Strike Did Not Deter 
Church-goers, 

What was expected to be a serious 
handicap to attendance on Easter Day 
in Omaha proved to have little effect 
on devout members. A strike of street 
car employees, so that no cars were 
available, was neutralized by the num- 
erous ‘“jitneys’’ and taxicabs and the 
“picking up” of church-goers by pass- 
ing motorists. All churches in Omaha 
reported large numbers and successful 
Easter services. In one out-of-town 
church, St. Luke’s, Plattsmouth, the 
choir has grown to the extent that it 
was necessary to resurrect a discarded 
pew from the basement and clean it up 
and put it into commission again. 


Wim. J. H. Petter: 
fa) 

ATLANTA. 
fo) 


Former Dean to Visit Sewanee. 

The Very Rey. Raimundo de Ovies, 
Dean of the Cathedral of St. Philip, At- 
lanta, will spend the first week in May 
at the University of the South, Sewa- 
nee, Tenn., meeting the students and 
holding conferences with them. Dean 
de Ovies was Chaplain at the University 
of the South before coming to Atlanta 
to become Dean of the Cathedral of St. 
Philip. 

> "sg ce 

Annual Convention, Y. P. S. L. 

Definite plans are being made for the 
Annual Diocesan Convention of the 
Young People’s Service League, which 
will be held this year at the Pro-Cathe- 
dral of St. Philip, Atlanta, May 17-19. 
Robert M. Bandy, Diocesan President, 
has appointed Fred Kyle, Jr., President 
of the Cathedral Y. P. S. L., as General 
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Chairman in charge of arrangements. 


Sub-committees have been appointed 
and are working toward a record at- 
tendance at the Convention. 
—0O 
UTAH. 
Rt. Rev. A. W. Moulton, D. D., Bishop. 
poe pee 


Cathedral to Be Restored. 

You will be interested to learn that 
the Parishioners of St. Mark’s Cathe- 
dral are starting, out at once to restore 
the Cathedral, which was ruined by 
fire on March 31. The sanctuary and 
choir were a total loss and the plans 
for restoration include a new chancel 
in memory ot Bishop Tuttle. There 
is no memorial to Bishop Tuttle in the 
Cathedral. 

St. Mark’s Cathedral was the first 
Gentile Church to be built in Utah and 
is one of the earliest churches in the 
West. In Utah it is the same age as 
the Mormon Tabernacle and twenty-five 
years older than the Mormon Temple. 
In point of continuous use for worship 
it is the oldest of all the churches, Mor- 
mon or Gentile, 

It is the hope of the Utah communi- 
cants to restore St. Mark’s in accord- 
ance with the original architectural 


plans, but to enrich it and make it a 
more modern building. 
Arthur W. Moulton, 
Bishop of Utah. 
3s Latha SEE aE 
GEORGIA. 
Rt. Rev. F. F. Reese, D. D., Bishop 
—————— 


The Communion Silver Service that 
was stolen from Christ Church, Val- 
dosta, a few months ago, has been re- 
placed and was dedicated on Easter 
Sunday. by the vicar, the Rev. Armand 
T. Kyler. 

Several members of the church con- 


tributed towards the purchase of the 
new service. 
The Bread Box was given by Mrs. 


Carlos Griffin, in memory of her father, 
Ebenezer Milton Saundersfi 1853-1923. 
* * * 

On Easter Sunday afternoon the Rev. 
Armand T. Eyler, vicar of St. James’ 
Church, Quitman, dedicated two chan- 
cel Prayer Books and a Hymnal, gifts 
from the Rev. James Wright, retired, 
who lives in Quitman. 

A pair of seven branch candlelabra, 
the gift of Mrs. Everitt Young, was also 
dedicated. 

* * * 

At Calvary Church, Americus, the 
rector, the Ven. James B. Lawrence, 
D. D., asked for an Haster offering of 
$500. Four hundred and sixty-five dol- 
lars in cash was placed in the alms ba- 
sin Easter Day and it is confidently ex- 
pected that the other thirty-five will 


come in. 
Julia St. Clair Moore. 
Oo 
NEW YORK, 
Rt. Rev. Wm. T. Manning, D. D., Bishop 
Rt. Rev. A. S. Lloyd, D. D., Suffragan 


Rt. Rev. Chas. K. Gilbert, D. D., Suffragan 
o— 
Memorial Tablets. 

Dedication service at 
Church, April 28. 

In the chancel, in memory of Ernest 
Sumner, sometime organist and Master 
of the Choristers. The gift of Chorist- 
ers who served under his direction. 

In the Parish House, in honor of 
Gustav Arnold Carstensen, Ph. D., D. 
D., rector and rector emeritus, the gift 
of a group of young men of the parish. 

In memory of Stuart Crockett, D. D., 
DRC wlth. Do thee gilt of Stuart 
Crockett Memorial Chapter, Daughters 
of the King. 

In memory of Sidney Clinton Crane, 
Vestryman and Churchwarden, the gift 
of his widow. 

(Continued on page 22.) 
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MAY. 
SS. Philip and James (Wednesday). 
5. Second Sunday after Easter. 


2. Third Sunday after Easter. 

28, Fourth Sunday after Haster. 

26. Fifth (Rogation) Sunday after 

Haster. 

27. Rogation Day. (Monday.) 

2% Rogation’ Day. (Tuesday.) 

28. Rogation Day. (Wednesday.) 

30. Ascension Day. (Thursday.) 

* * * 
won LECT FOR SECOND SUNDAY AFTER 
EASTER. 

AImighty God, Who hast given Thine 
enly Son to be unto us both a sacrifice 
for sin and also.an ensample of godly 
fife: Give us grace that we may always 
most thankfully receive that His inesti- 


mable benefit, and also daily endeavour 
eurselves to follow the blessed steps of 
His most holy life; through the samé 


Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
* * * 
UPWARD. 


., Jesus, Thy Name is known afar, 
Wnfailing as the morning star 
To guide the wond’ring tribes of men 
Back to the heart of God again. 


Thy way is known along the years 
Wnbroken through a vale of tears, 
And forward still it leads the soul 

Upward toa. celestial goal, 


And they who follow Thee are found 
Wherever. mortal woes abound, 
‘For Thou art come, O Son of Man, 
wTo.save in love’s eternal plan. 


And they who scorn the upward way, 
And they who wait another day 
Must walk in darkness and alone, 
And hear no. voices but their own. 


Lord, bid me follow Thee, I pray, 
And by Thy Spirit led alway 
{ shall ascend the mountain road 
That leads to liberty and God. 


—Robert MacGowan. 


* * * 

Completing Christ’s Victory. 
_ We are accustomed to think of 
Easter in terms of victory. We cecle-- 


hrate with thanksgiving our Lord's “‘vic- 
fory’’ over sin and death. But it is 
well to remember that the value of yic- 
(sory depends on its context. It is only 
in so tar as it is the prelude to con- 
istructive action and a reconstructed life 
‘hat it has permanent moral value. 

, It would be ungracious to cast doubts 
mpon the reality and sincerity of the 
‘great Easter services of the Church, 
jand there is no need to make any such 
‘suggestion. Multitudes of simple folk 
‘have taken part in such victory services 
‘and have felt the emotional thrill which 
‘they produce. A smaller number per- 
chaps have grasped the mighty implica- 
tions of the Resurrection story. But 
the rejoicing has been genuine enouzh, 
and even in those who are only on the 
fringes of the Church and who hold 
Noosely to any convictions whatever, 
‘some indeterminate sense of victory has 
heen, aroused, 

_ Can this sense of victory be made the 
starting-off point for what we eall 
wather clumsily ‘‘constructive action in 
the sphere of morals’ and what the 
Apostle calls with attractive simplicity 
“newness ‘of. life’? 

; St. Paul gives;us a very definite hint; 
ws to how the victory of Christ can. 
mot only be turned to account but con- 
verted into a forward march. He was 
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under no misapprehension as to the 
real meaning of victory. It did not 
mean for him any laying down of arms, 
any quiescent resting on ‘the finished 
work of Calvary.’’ He was not so fool- 
ish as to confound victory with rest. 
To him it was only a’: jumping off place 
for a new kind of life, the door of 
which had been thrown open to him by 
his risen Lord. There is almost a 
touch of sternness, as if he feared the 
lassitude which victory often brings, 
in his words to the Christians of Co- 
lossae, ‘‘If ye then be risen with Christ” 
if i i e in your 
Lord’s victory over sin and death—-if 
indeed you have arisen and are not still 
buried as some appear to be—‘‘Seek 
those things where Christ sitteth at the 
right hand of God.’ Thus only can His 
victory, so far as you are concerned, 
be consolidated in your life. 


The warning is worth while. So long 
as the Incarnation at Bethlehem or the 
Sacrifice on Calvary or the Resurrec- 
tion on the third day remain as events 
which, however much we believe them, 
we regard as external to ourselves, they 
have no power to change our lives. The 
victory that is inherent in this world 
process of redemption remains inopera- 
tive over the area which we represent. 
Christ has lived and died an brinmpbed 
so far as we are concer 

So we turn back with sobered feel- 
ings, perhaps even with misgiving, to 
the victory celebrations in which we 
took part so happily on Easter Day. 
Did we realize that we were celebrating 
not the end of a battle but the begin- 
ning of a new campaign? Did we real- 
ize that the inaugural victory of the 
first Easter Day over the world’s hope- 
lessness and despair was only the pre- 
lude to the march of redeemed human- 


ity against the forces of evil? Hence- 
forth with sure conviction we must 
seek those things which are above, 


knowing that they alone possess ulti- 
mate value. The quality of life which 
shone in the life of Jesus still shines 
above the stars. The redeeming love 
which He brought to bear upon the 
world and which was slain and cruci- 
fied still lives imperishably in the Per- 
son of the risen Christ. This is the 
unique and inextinguishable glory of 
the first Easter Day. 

But this quality of life and this re- 
deeming love in action has to be trans- 
mitted to the world in each succeeding 
generation. It can only be conveyed 
through those who have become so 
filled with the Christ-spirit that it would 
seem as if they had gone the self-same 
way as Christ Himself by dying unto 
sin and rising unto God. Christ’s vic- 
tory needs to be repeated over and over 
again in the personal experience of men 
and women through succeeding genera- 
tions. 

Then, and not till then, is the way 
open for the onward march, in our own 
day—-or any other day—of the Church 
of Christ. It is when we have known 
“the power of His Resurrection” that 
we can begin to exploit His victory for 
the redemption of mankind. 

This victory still remains to a large 
extent to be assimilated and to be made 
our own even after the Easter celebra- 
tions are over. The world is waiting 
for the fruits of Christ’s victory to man- 
ifest themselves in a new order of peace 
and righteousness and joy and, love. 
Are we holding up the final triumph: of 
Christ because,our, own, Easter is in- 
complete?—-Canon -Rogers, in Church 
of England Newspaper. 
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For Southern Churchman, 

FISHERMEN, 

Leslie Savage. 

Fishermen who long ago 
Toiled on Galilee 

Left their nets to follow One 
Lover of men and sea. 


the 


Still, upon the lonely waves 
Fisherfolk again 


Find, in Him, companionship, 
Friend of fishermen. 
* %* * 


For the Southern Churchman. 
“After Life’s Fittul Fever.” 
Eunice Wingate Quimby. 

Since it is reasonable to believe that 
our world is a universe of ultimate 
progress, the faith that makes Haster 
joyful should be more _ universally 
strong now than at Easter, 1934. Yet 
we all welcome reassurance. The be- 
loved bishop of Massachusetts, Phillips 
Brooks, founded his comfort on belief 
in a loving Creator. 


“You are a child of God whom He 
is training. ‘You have a soul, which is 
your true value. You are to live for- 
ever. Know these truths. By them 
triumph over the sorrow that He can- 
not take away, and be consoled.”’ 

And he turther comforts: 


“The calm must come back to you not 
by the restored presence of your dead 
friend, but by the new presence of 
Christ, who brings with Him in His spir- 
itual access the spiritual companion- 
ship of all of ours who have gone to 
Him.”’ 

When that pioneer English educator, 
Hannah More, was dying, one of those 
experiences occurred that strengthen 


our belief in heaven. Her face sud- 
denly brightened; she tried to raise 
herself, and stretched out her arms, 


crying, ‘‘Patty, joy!’ This dear sister 
had preceded her, 

The word for paradise, to which Jesus 
and the penitent thief were going, meant 
a park or garden. Sometimes the vis- 
ions on the boundary between the earth- 
ly and heavenly life are of green’ fields. 
One young girl exclaimed: 

sO htesth 6 “peautiful music! 
hear it, mamma?’ 

“No, I do not hear it, Mildred.’’ 

“I’m not dreaming. It’s real. And, 
oh! the light, the beautiful sunset col- 
ors, and in front is green grass—and 
there is a river—and some one, and he 
wants me to come.” 

Celia Thaxter, the Appledore poet, 
whose centenary occurs this year, wrote 
of her mother’s last illness: 

“She lies looking like an angel, talk- 
ing and babbling of green fields.’’ 

Perhaps the author of the old hymn, 
“There is a land of pure delight,’’ had 
known of other such visions when he 
wrote: 


Do you 


“Sweet fields beyond the swelling flood 
Stand dressed in living green.’’ 


And again in the hymn, ‘‘On Jordan’ 8 
Stormy Banks I stand,’’ , 


“Sweet fields arrayed in living green, 
And rivers of delight.’’ 


Even in a recent magazine a modern 
poet coins the phrase, ‘‘Death’s emerald 
garden.”’ 

Such regrettably infrequent inter- 
course with the spiritual world is ten- 
tatively explained in some lines by the 
human Scotch preacher and writer, 


-George MacDonald. 


“If gratitude our speech benumb, 
And joy our laughter quell, 
May not Eternity be dumb . «| | 
| » For things too good to tell?” ot) 
>; 8go) Gaia, 


A pastor recently affirmed his prenent 


Se 
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belief that there is more difference be- 
tween the spiritual and material world 
than he used to think. 

The two worlds of the caterpillar and 
butterfly are still suggestive symbols 
of the material and spiritual life. Wrin- 
kles and whitening hair, dim eyes and 
stooping frame, are not decay alone. 
A chrysalis is forming, from which a 
new embodiment shall rise to fresh sur- 
roundings. 

In one of George MacDonald’s old 
Scotch stories, ‘‘Warlock o’ ‘(Glenwar- 
lock,’’ he says the soul ought ‘‘to keep 
growing bigger and stronger every day, 
until it bursts its shell.” One dying 
man experienced this when he said to 
his watching wife, ‘My house is getting 
too small for me, Mary.” 

In Browning’s ‘“‘Easter-Day,’’ we find 
the thought that death is more real than 
life. 


“From repose 
We shall start up, at last awake 
From life, that insane dream we take 
For waking now, because it seems.”’ 


At the time of her mother’s death 
the faith of Celia Thaxter was not very 
strong, for she writes, ‘I hope all 
things, I believe nothing.’’ But later 
in life her mind was exactly reversed. 

“Death seems such a different thing 
from what it used, such joy, such com- 
fort; it is so sweet to look forward to... 
the beginning of a new and beautiful 
exitence when all your powers are re- 
newed and you begin afresh to live with 
those you love. 5 It is n6 dream, 
no fancy. I do not think it, I know 
it is true.” 

a * * 
A ROAD SONG. 

These to be thankful for: a friend, 

A work to do, a way to wend, 

And these, in which to take delight: 

The wind that turns the poplars white. 


Wonder and gleam of common things, 
Sunlight upon a sea-gull’s wings, 

Odors of earth and dew-drenched lawns, 
The pageantry of darks and dawns; 


blue vistas of a city street 

At twilight, music, passing feet, 

The thrill of Spring, half joy, half pain, 
The deep voice of the Autumn rain. 


Shall we not be content with these 
Imperishable mysteries? 

And jocund-hearted take our share 
Of joy and pain and find life fair? 


Wayfarers on a road, where we 

Set forth each day right valiantly, 

Expectant, dauntless, blithe, content, 
-To make the great experiment. 

—Author Unknown. 
* ak * 
“What's Dolly Doing Now?’ 

An energetic little girl of four lives 
next door to us. From morning until 
night Dolly is running, skipping or hop- 
ping about, brimming over with the vi- 
tality of perfect health. As her mother 


expresses it: “She’s always’ into 
things!”’ 
But alas! the penalty for this nat- 


ural exuberance of physical energy is 
a series of spankings, scoldings and 
threats. So now this child is already 
showing defiance and a battling spirit 
as her defense. If not used against 
her mother, it is shown towards others. 
When her mother spanks her and 
sends her out-of-doors to ‘‘be good, 
now’’, she goes to her little pup, and 
if he doesn’t do her bidding at once, 
slaps his ears. Or, fresh from a battle 
with her mother, she ‘may appear on 
the front sidewalk to strike with a stick, 
or her jump rope at some passer-by. 
At a~stranger’s exclamation, she 
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laughs in glee, and as the saying goes, 
BeOUsmam KICK Olt JOLnlia weal) of her 
most valuable energy is being wasted. 
Even now, to the suggestion that she 
is a good girl, she defiantly explains 
she is a bad girl and proceeds to dem- 
onstrate the truth of her words. 

Her reaction is no different from that 
of hundreds of other human beings who, 
without sufficient cause, get a ‘‘bad 
name” and afterwards live up to the 
reputation given them. At first, it is 
only a matter of misdirected energy. 
Fortunately, as far as little children 
are concerned, there’s a remedy. Wise 
mothers will keep boys and girls busy 
at useful, harmless tasks. 


My sister and I have enjoyed trying 
Our own tactics with this little neigh- 
bor whose mother labels her as “un- 
manageable’. The other day she espied 
the heavy wire door mat by our back 
steps and with a gleeful cry, ran and 
picked it up. Glancing back at us tri- 
umphantly, she called out, “‘I’se going 
to take it home,’’ and started trotting 
down the driveway. Hearing no threat 
or admonition called after her, she 
paused at the front walk and looked 
back again. 


To her surprise, my sister exclaimed: 
“My, what a big strong girl Dolly is!” 

“Yes,’’ I answered, ‘“‘she can lift that 
heavy mat and carry it down the walk. 
I wonder if she can carry it all the way 
back and put it right by the steps ex- 
actly where it was before!” 

She listened, considered a moment 
and then gravely marched back and re- 
placed the mat where it belonged. We 
praised her and she scampered off, with- 
out having been scolded for ‘‘doing 
something.” And it’s this matter ot 
“doing something’ which requires in- 
genuity and patience on the part of 
mothers. 

But how much better to spend a few 
minutes each day, planning little tasks 
or pleasing occupations, than to spend 
them punishing a lively youngster for 
inventing tasks of which you disap- 
prove. Most little ‘‘Dollys’’ are happy 
when they are busy, and when they are 


busy in a worth-while way, they are 
good. 
There is a pamphlet published by 


the Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C., called, ‘‘Some Educational Ac- 
tivities for the Young Child in the 
Home.” It costs only five cents but 
it must be paid for in coin. Stamps 
are not accepted. Mothers of little chil- 
dren are advised to send for this pamph- 
let and to read it carefully. 

Energetic boys and girls are eager 
to show what they can do. The earlier 
they are given opportunities to do 
things that are useful, the surer they 
will be to find continued satisfaction 


in worth-while activities Theodora 
Brownfield, in National Kindergarten 
Association Release. 


* = * 

God With Us. 

God has not forsaken 
need not expect Him to 
denly in rending heavens and flowing 
mountains. He has been with us his- 
torically in the Person of Jesus; He 
remains with us spiritually through the 
enduring influence of Christ, the Prince 
of Peace and God of Love. He does 
not force Himself on us; we may ig- 
nore Him if we wish, but we ignore 
Him at our peril. According as we 
hearken to the words of Jesus, and yield 
our unruly spirits to His guidance, will 
we succeed in beating our swords into 
ploughshares and our spears into prun- 
ing-hooks. Those individuals and na- 
tions who ignore or flaunt Him, whose 
souls are not upright) will’most surely 
collapse. It is’ quite certain that the 
next. quarter-century will witness 


us; but we 
appear sud- 
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either the spiritual rise or the spirit- 
ual and material downfall of the pee 
ples of the world. The issue lies in 
our hands.—Rev. H. R. Hunt. 
* as 
His Priority in Love. 

He puts Himself alongside the dear 
est relationships of earth, and says, in 
unforgettable words, ‘‘You must hate 
all these, or you cannot be a disciple 
of Mine.’’ The force is upon the word 
“My.’’ Thy word ‘hate’ is a’ relative 
word, it is not absolute. It cannot be 
that Christ contradicts Himself. He 
tell us that we are to honor our father 
and mother. He cannot mean that we 
are to hate them while we honor them. 
When He said He was going to send 
fire on earth, and cause divisions 
amongst men, and set father against 
son, what was the reason of it? Be 
cause the fire of.a great love would 
come into the heart, a leve that would 
be brighter and more glorious than the 
most fervid earthly affection.—W. Y¥. 
Fullerton, 

* * * 


Anchors That Hold. 

The writer knew a manufacturer af 
anchors and chains, who was exceed- 
ingly proud of a large photograph in 
one of his rooms, representing a ship 
riding at anchor in a tremendous storm. 
Some twenty vessels on that fatal day 
parted with their anchor and made ship- 
wreck; whilst the anchor forged by my 
friend bore triumphantly all the stresz 
of the terrible tempest. Thus the 
Apostle gloried in the firmness and vie 
tory of the much-tried Thessalonians. 
The anchor held. One of the.actors im 
the French Revolution, who was. asked 
what he did during several.awful weeks 
of peril, replied, ‘‘I lived’’. ‘Sometimes 
it is just enough to live. ‘Let us-hold 
confidently by the great truths, promises 
and hopes of our ‘faith, and they will 
not fail us in the great crises of life an# 
death.—W. L. Watkinson. 

* * % 

AN ANCIENT COLLECT (A. D. 440) 

Bless all who worship Thee, from the 
rising of the sun unto the going down of 
the same. Of Thy goodness, give us; with 
Thy love, inspire us; by Thy Spirit, guide 
us; by Thy power, protect us; in Thr 
Inercy, receiv? us now and always. 


CONFIRMATION 
PAPERS 


By 
CANON F. EK. HOWITYT 


Confirmation and Baptism. 

. Baptism and the Christian Covenant. 

. The Baptismal Covenant— Repentance. Ss 

i oe eee Covenant—Faith and the . 
‘aith. 


The Baptismal Covenant—The Faith. 
. The Baptismal Covenant—Obedience. 
. The Lord’s Supper. 

. The Means of Grace. 


SNQa BROW 


A series of informing pamphlets compiled 
by Canon F. E. Howitt. They have an’ tm- 
estimable value in instructing thogze who con- 
template membership in the Church, and for 
impressiny the already confirmed with the 
sacredness and meaning of this holy ritual. 


Price, singlo pamphlet, each......... 
Complete set of eight.............. 25 cente 


Order from 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN®» § 
COMPANY 


Richmond, Va, 
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FOR THE CHILDREN 


For the Southern Churchman. 
SINGING FOR GOD. 
Magda Brandon. 
The little birds are singing 
High up in the trees, 
But I cannot see them 
Through the many leaves. 


I wonder little birdies 
Tf me, you cannot see, 

For leaves that come between us 
Must hide me, too, you see. 


Then you, your song are singing, 
Not Knowing I am here, 
But God, who made y.ou, sees you; 
It’s Him you're singing there, 
s s s 
For the Southern Churchman. 
THOSE RECTORY CHILDREN. 
Chapter XVII. 
Mo Ls. G: 
“Look, Aunt’ Mollie, violets!” 
“Lovely, Winnie! What could be 
sweeter—’’ Aunt Mollie put her face 
down to the fragrant handful Winnie 
carried, for a good whiff. 
“T wish Miss Sarah had told me to 
draw flowers instead of books and jars.” 
“No, child, she was quite right. 
Straight lines and planes first, then 
will come the curves and the concave 
surfaces. Lots of time for that. Put 
them in a low bow]—this green glass 


one will do, just the color of the 
stems.” 
“T wish Claire could see them,’’ said 


Winnie, as she arranged the violets. 
“They’ll be all gone before she comes. 
Is there any way to send violets to a 
person, Aunt Mollie?” 

“Let’s see. We could use the tin 
Zinger-box Mrs. Innis left—-scrub all 
the ginger smell] away first! Then a 
little moss and damp newspaper. I’m 
sure we could do it by gathering them 
just before train-time and so give them 
a quick start.’’ 

“—Tll get the ginger-box right now' 
Aunt Cindy will help me get it clean 
and fresh. Then I'll pick them—pur- 
ple ones and white, too, and I know 
David can drive Frank again, if Uncle 
Danger still feels bad.”’ 

“Where is David, Winnie? 
not hiding away somewhere. 
seen him only at dinner.”’ 

“‘'T think he is—you know, Aunt Mol- 
lie, ’barrassed about noi going to school. 
He’s been out in the barn, in the hay- 
loft. He told me when I came back.’’ 

“Well, I hope Brother Kent will see 
to having that child’s rights upheld. 
The very idea! Doubting David’s word, 
I never in my life—wait, Kent, honey, 
don’t roll over that way. you’ll have 
that arm broken again.” 

“Mather has gone to see Dr. Black- 
burn now. He believes David, so Dr. 
Blackburn soon will.’’ And Winnie went 
contentedly to get the ginger-box. 

A little later David crossed the yard 
from the barn, with Roy and Noel at 

. his heels. The three had had a 
romp, and David felt less nervous than 
he had all day. Seeing the carriage 
turn into the driveway. he ran to meet 
it, Moy and Noel, delighted at a be- 
ginning again of activity, ran bounding 
-and barking at his side. 

“Well, what’s this, the animal fair?’’ 
cried Father, as he stopped Frank so 
that David might climb in. 

“Was it all right, Father?” 

“Wntirely all right, my son. Your 
good conduct and record have stood 
you in good stead in this crisis. Dr. 
Blackburn was very ready to believe 
that my estimate of you is a true one.”’ 

“That must be because he knows 


I hope 
I have 


you’re true,’ David said, “for he didn’t 
treat me differently from the other 
three last week.’”’ 

“And he can’t now, David, unless in 
some way we can find how the little 
book—they call such things ‘ponies’— 
came to be in your desk. Have you told 
me all you know about that?” 

For the first time David was silent. 
They had reached the house, and now 
Philip rushed out. 

“Wather, they’s violets for Claire, to 
go—and can I go too?” 

“What, Phil, all the way to Claire?” 

“Violets all the way, but me just to 
the twain to help David put ’em on. 
Wight on the engine!’’ 

“Run in the house a moment, son. 
Lots of time before we need meet the 
down train, if Winnie has some scheme 
of sending violets to Claire. Ill see 
about it later.. Well, David?’’ 

“Pather—I don’t know what to say.”’ 

“What you say to me, son, is conti- 
dential if you wish it to be.” 

“T can say I had never had it in my 
hands before—that’s true. And the 
night you came I told you I had no 
idea how it came there—that was true 
then. But now—there’s an idea come 
into my head—but I’d rather be sus- 
pended all over again than tell Dr. 
Blackburn!”’ 

“Tt is a fact, son, that sto provees 
another in a wrong may be hurting 
instead of helping him.” 


“Another?’? David‘ said in a low 
voice, 
‘“Haven’t I guessed it? Somebody 


put it there.” 

“Well, Father, I can’t tell on him, I 
just can’t! If it’s wrong, I’m sorry—” 

“I’m not going to urge you to. It 
must be only a suspicion. Let’s forget 
it for now. It is true you must stay 
out of school this week since you can- 
not explain the matter. But keep up 
your work, and we’ll have some good 
drives together. Your own self-respect 
is the thing you mustn’t lose. Now !et’s 
find out what’s this notion of Philip’s 
about violets on the engine.” 

David and Philip were soon driving 
to the village; to the post-office first to 
have the box weighed and stamped, 


‘then on to the station. 


“Will you take it wight to the en- 
gine-man, .David? An’ say, ‘Here, en- 
gine-man, here is violets for Claire’?” 

“Oh, no, goosie. Mr. Acres will hand 
it to the man in the mail coach for 
me.”’ 

“T’d wather climb wight on the en- 
gine and say to the engine-man, ‘En- 
gine-man, dese is—’ ’”’ 

David’s thought drifted from Philip’s 
chatter and went, as they had done so 
often in these days, back to his school 
trouble. Quite suddenly as he lounged 
in the hay-loft, trying to read, some- 
thing that he had seen two or three 
weeks before, had flashed into his mind. 
Four of his school-fellows at recess were 
in a group under a large oak tree at 
some distance from the school; seeing 
them there David had run up to ask if 
they would join in a game of prisoner’s 
base. 

“No, go ’way, David, we’re studying, 
can’t you see?’’ grumbled Bill Don- 
nell. 

“Oh, come, on, we won’t have 
enough big boys unless you do,’ David 
had urged. 

“T say let’s go,’ spoke up Hamilton 
Brist; ‘“we’ve done enough—no need to 
work too hard, now.” 

“Hush!’’ Jim Engle said, scowling. 
“Hush up, Ham. Here, I’ll collect all 
the books and take them back to the 
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school; you boys go on, start the game, 
T’ll join you.” 

Jim had quickly gathered the books, 
and in thinking of it in the hay-loft, 
David remembered, along with the fa- 
miliar ‘‘Caesar’s Gallic Wars’’, some lit- 
tle paper books. His unsuspecting 
thought had made no note of it, only 
the seeing part of his mind kept the 
memory until this morning. Bill, Ham- 
ilton and Jim—these were the three 
boys in whose desks, along with his own, 
the little books had been found! 

One boy, David remembered, had not 
spoken, Pat Donovan. But Pat had not 
joined in the game, either. When they 
reached the impatient boys on the play- 
ground, Pat said he did not feel well, 
he would just sit and watch. Pat had 
entered the school only after the 
Christmas holidays. He was the son of 
the manager of the new knitting-mill 
on the edge of the village. He worked 
very hard on his lessons, but with the 
handicap of his late entrance it was 
hard for him to keep up. David had 
heard Mr. Price suggest to him that he 
drop back into first-year Latin, but Pat 
had answered quickly, “Oh, no, Mr. 
Price, I must keep up. Dad and Mama, 
they want me to get on, and go to Col- 
lege—and I’m fiffiteen now. Ill work 
hard—try me a while yet!’’ And Mr. 
Price said, ‘“‘Well, Pat, if your work 
improves.”’ 

All this came back to David, and 
made him twist uncomfortably. Poor 
Pat, who tried so hard! Father had 
said there might be harm in shielding 
him. And David thought, with a quick 
feeling of indignation, ‘‘He’s letting me 
suffer all right!’’ But only to go back 
to his first thought, ‘‘Maybe it just 
seems to me that it is Pat. Anyhow, 
I can’t tell on him, and that’s all.”’ * 

A Bag of Gold. 
Founded on Fact. 

Joseph was going back to his sleep- 
ing quarters in the compound of the 
*big rubber plantation, on which he 
worked. He was a fine, honest Kaffir 
boy, a member of a tribe in South Af- 
rica, very different from the usual lot 
of them, for Joseph was a true Chris- 
tian. 

As he hurried along to the place 
where he slept, Joseph stubbed his toe 
against something hard, lying on the 
soft, muddy path. Stooping down to 
rub his foot, he saw a small canvas 
bag. He gave a low whistle of sur- 
prise when he found it full of gold 
coins. It was too late to tell about it 
that night, and indeed the boy was so 
bewildered at the sight of so much 
money that he felt he must think what 
was best to do about it. 

Hiding it carefully in his clothes, he 
went to his bed and was glad to find 
most of his room companions asleep. 
Only his chum Paul was waiting for 
him, and Joseph could trust him. Paul 
was not yet a Christian, but Joseph had 
many hopes of him. In the darkness 
he showed him his find. 

“Say, Joe, you’re lucky, what will 
you do with all that?’’ 

Together they softly counted sixty 
golden English sovereigns, being care- 
ful to make no sound at all. 

“T must find the owner first thing 
in the morning,’’ said Joseph. 

“If I were you I’d take the money 
you honestly found and run away to 
your old mother in Natal. Of course 
there’s danger, but you can lie low and 
they can’t catch you for theft, for you 
just found the stuff. I'll never tell— 
you know that.” 

“TJ know it, Paul, but that’s not the 
way a Christian acts. I must give it 
back.’’ 

Paul argued awhile, and then went — 
to sleep, but Joseph dared not follow 
his example, he was too frightened. 


Se 
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Next morning all the men in the 
compound were excited because the 
overseer had lost a bag containing a 
large part of the workers’ wages, and 
being afraid of losing his job he did 
not want to tell about his own careless- 
ness. What a relief it was to every 
one when Joseph was able to save them 
from suspicion and punishment. He 
hoped that the bag had contained just 
the sixty coins, and that none had been 
taken before he found it. There were 
plenty of men who would do this, being 
afraid to steal more for fear of being 
caught. 

When the money in the bag was 
counted and they found that it was all 
there, the overseer allowed Joseph to 
go, but without a word of approval. 
Paul, however, took care to tell others 
about his friend, and somehow the head 
of the rubber company heard about Jo- 
seph’s honesty. 

“Something new among Kaflfirs,’’ he 
said. ‘I must watch this boy, for there 
are not many like him.” 

Some time after Joseph was told to 
go with the old bank messenger on his 
daily journeys, and probably some day 
he may get his job, which is much bet- 
ter paid. At any rate he feels very 
proud and pleased that he is being 
trusted by his chief, and most of all that 
he has not displeased his Lord and Mas- 
ter.—S. S. Times. 

* co oe 
For the Southern Churchman. 
OUT AT LAST, 
Maria Brandon. 
A chicken cried, “I’m out at last!” 
Then out he fell, he jumped so fast. 
“lm glad I’m out of egg alive; 
I pecked for hours to arrive. 
I’m glad I pecked and did so well, 
That egg-shell broke, and out I fell, 
Or I would have no tale to tell— 
I’m out at last and all is well. 


Dissatisfied. 
A chicken ran away to play 
On the pond with baby ducks, one day; 
His frightened mother clucked to him— 
“My darling child, you cannot swim; 
Your feet are not like theirs—come here— 
Or you will drown,” she clucked in fear. 
The chicken sighed, ‘‘That’s just my luck; 
Why couldn’t I have been born a duck?” 

* * * 

The Best Dog Teain. 

A football came twirling through the 
air. Walook caught it in his hands, 
tucked it under his arm, and began to 
run. He had only gone a few steps 
when Toorack caught his knees. Flop- 
flop Walook went, down into the snow. 
Up he got, laughing, and ran off in the 
gray twilight to kick the ball to Too- 
rack. 

Just as Walook tossed the ball in the 
air to kick it, some one called, ‘‘Too- 
rack! Toorack!’’ 

In one of the snow igloos a little 
girl stood. ‘‘Toorack,’’ she called, ‘“‘you 
can’t play football all the time.”’ 

Toorack ran off towards his igloo 
and Walook followed him. ‘‘Tomor- 
row, you start with father to trap white 
fox,’’ his sister said when they reached 
the igloo. ‘Before you go, mother 
meeds more ice.”’ 

“T’ll get it,’ Toorack said. He began 
to harness the dogs to the large sled 
that stood by the igloo. ‘‘Can you come, 
too?’’ he asked Walook. 

“T’ll help,’’ Walook helped put the 
leather harness on the dogs. 

Soon they were off. ‘‘See how these 
dogs can run,’’ called Toorack. ‘‘They 
are the swiftest dogs in the village.’’ 

“Oh, no they arven’t,’’ said Walook, 
as he ran beside the sled. ‘‘My father’s 
dogs are the swiftest.’’ 

Toorack pulled his dogs up beside 
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the piles of ice that were cut from the 
lagoon, ready to be hauled away. ‘‘This 
is our pile,’”’ he said, as he began to drag 
the big blocks of ice to his sled. Wa- 
look helped him. : 

“Well,” Toorack looked at his friend. 
“You’re wrong. My father’s dogs are 
the fastest. Didn’t the white doctor 
choose my father’s dogs to take the iong 
trip out on the tundra? And didn’t the 
doctor make the trip swiftly?’’ 

“Yes,’’ Walook stopped pushing and 
lifting the block of ice toward the sled. 
“But doesn’t my father take his dogs 
and travel many days to the south to 
get our mail? Doesn’t he take the let- 
ters the people write? Doesn’t he bring 
packages of gifts back to the Eskimos?”’ 
Walook laughed. ‘‘So you see, his dogs 
must be the swiftest and best. It is 
the big chief at Washington who thinks 
his dogs are best and asks him to carry 
the mail.’’ 


Toorack shook his head. ‘‘He does 


not always use the same dogs. My 
father’s are the best.” 
Walook had no answer; he turned 


and ran away. 


Sliding the ice on to his sled was not 
nearly so much fun for Toorack with- 
out Walook. He wished he had not said 
his father’s dogs were best. When his 
sled was piled high with ice he hur- 
ried back to the igloo, hoping he would 
see Walook. But Walook had disap- 
peared. 

Toorack was so busy helping his 
father pack the two sleds they were to 
take on the trip across the tundra that 
he did not have time to run to Wa- 
look’s igloo and talk with him. 

Harly the next morning, when it was 
time to start, Toorack looked for Wa- 
look, but Walook did not come until 
Toorack had cracked his whip and had 
started off ahead of his father. Then 
he saw Walook standing beside the en- 
trance to his igloo. As Toorack went 
by, Walook shouted, ‘‘My father’s dogs 
are best.” 

And Toorack turned and called over 
his shoulder, ‘‘Wait and see. My fath- 
er’s dogs are best.” 

All morning long they traveled: At 
noon they stopped to eat and to feed 
the dogs chunks of meat. Then Too- 
rack’s father said, ‘‘The igloo where 
we shall live is just a few miles ahead 
on the tundra. JI shall turn aside here 
to see if there is a fox in the first trap. 
You go ahead and wait for me.”’ 

Toorack was proud that his father 
would let him go ahead alone. He 
shouted to his dogs and set off. As he 
stood on the runners of the sled ana 
bumped over the uneven tundra he 
thought, “I should not have shouted 
back to Walook. His father’s dogs are 
also swift. They could not carry the 
mail were they slow.” 

The air had been clear, but now Too- 
rack was surprised to feel snow in his 


face. He looked up at the great, gray 
sky. He could not see the stars shin- 
ing. Snow was coming. 


Suddenly the sled struck a_ great 
bump in the tundra. Toorack, who had 
been gazing at the sky, did not see it 
coming. As the sled went over the hole 
Toorack was bumped off. He came down 
onto the tundra, head first. His head 
cracked against the ice, and he lay 
there stunned. The dogs ran on. Many 
minutes later, Toorack sat up and held 
his hands to his head. How it hurt! 
And how it was snowing! 

He stood up and tried to walk in the 
tracks of the dogs and the sled. His 
feet were so heavy he could not lift 
them high. He dragged along. The 
gray winter day was fading. Soon it 
would be night. There would be no 
stars. But Toorack knew he must keep 
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on walking. He made his feet take 
step after step. 

At last he stumbled and fell headlong. 
He lay there without trying to get up. 
Then he heard dogs barking, and he 
saw dogs fiash by him. He heard a 
voice calling them to step, and he heard 
footsteps coming back. But he could 
not sit up. Some one’s arm lifted him 
up, and then some one’s voice said, 
“Toorack!’’ 

Toorack opened his eyes. It was 
Suvlu, ‘Walook’s father. He heard 
Suvlu say, “I am late with the mail 
and I should go on. But first I must 
take Toorack to his father.” He 
laughed. ‘My dogs are swift. The ex- 
tra hours will not count against my 
record.”’ 

He picked Toorack up in his arms, 
and carried him to his sled. Gently 
he laid him on top of the furs packed 
over the mail. He called to his dogs, 
“Swittly now.” 

Then Toorack closed his eyes and he 
thought he had not had them closed a 
minute before he heard his own dogs 
barking and his father’s voice. 

“T found him on the trail,’ Suvlu 
said as he watched Toorack’s father lift 


him from the sled. ‘He is safe. And 
now I must go on with the mail.’’ 
Early the next morning, Toorack’s 


father turned back toward Barrow. Too- 
rack lay quietly, bundled in furs, on 
the sled. His head still hurt. 

That night, when he lay in his own 
reindeerskin bed, glad to be at home, 
Walook came to see him. 

Walook came slowly over to his bed 
and sat down on the floor beside him. 

Toorack took his hand. ‘‘Walook,’’ 
he said, “I think your father’s dogs are 
the fastest.”’ 

“No, no,’ cried Walook. 

“Yes, they are,’ said Toorack. “If 
they had not been the swiftest, he would 
have had to leave me lying by the trail. 
For the mail cannot be late. Because 
his dogs are swift, I did not freeze.” 

Walook laughed. “It does not mat- 
ter,’ he said, ‘‘whose dogs are swift- 
est, if you are still my friend.” 

Toorack laughed, too. ‘I am,’ he 
said. ‘““‘When tomorrow comes, my head 
will feel better and we shall play foot- 
ball.’’ 


“Yes,’’ said Walook. ‘It is my turn 


to kick.’’—Dorothy Jastram, in Alabama 
Christian Advocate. 
* * 


JENNY WREN. 
Here’s little Jenny all so sweet, 
In natty suit of brown; 
She’s quite a social figure 
In the whirl of Feather Town. 


Her home is all a home should be; 
A model nest—but then, 

You’d never find it otherwise 
With little Jenny Wren. 


Serene and stout, she hops about, 
A worthy little birdie, 
And if her children favor her 
They should be plump and sturdy. 


Her eyes are clear and quick and bright, 

Her neatness an obsession, 

For nothing’s ever out of place 

With Jenny in possession. 

—Our Dumb Animals. 
* a * 

A painter called upon a fellow artist; 
finding he was out, he asked for a pen- 
cil and paper and left a picture. When 
his friend returned, he said, ‘‘Rubens 
has been here; none but he could have 
drawn such a picture.” John the Bap- 
tist, when he heard what Jesus was 
doing, knew that He must be ‘‘He that 
should come.’—The Sunday School 
Chronicle. 
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Classified Advertisments and Notices 


al notices ana aavertisements, excepting positions wanted, will be inserted in 


@ais department at a rate of 20 cents per agate line each insertion. 


Special raes 


te contracts of any length. A rate of 15 cents per line is made to persons seeking po- 


sitions. 


No advertisement accepted for less than 50 cents. 


Copy for this department must be received not later than Tuesday of the week in 
which it is intended that the first insertion shall appear. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


FOUNTAIN PENS. 

A FOUNTAIN PEN AT A 1933 VALUE, 
with the Spencerian quality and smooth 
writing ease famous for seventy-five 
years. Guaranteed. Points fine and me- 
@ium. Coiors, gloss black, green and gold, 
Burgundy, blue and black, grey pearl. 
Price $2.00. Sold by a shut-in wheel chair 
imvalid. Edward P. Broxton, R. F. D., 
Blythe, Ga. 


CHURCH VESTMENTS. 
Cathedral Studio, Church embroideries, 
Altar and Pulpit Hangings. Stoles from 
$6.50. Burse ¢nd veil from $10. Surplice 
from $8. Send for complete line of pure 
Irish linens by the yard. Silks, fringes 
and gold thread. Embroidered emblems 
ready to appy. Altar Guild Handbook, 
@c. 
aoe L, V. MACKRILLE 
11 W. Kirke St., Chevy Chase, 
Washington, D. C. 
Telephone Wisconsin 2752. 


RAZOR SHARPENER. 

SHARPENS 4NY STRAIGHT RAZOR, 
er safety razor. Guaranteed by manu- 
facturers, and I guarantee it to please 
you. 50 cents per cake, ¢r 3 cakes for 
$1.00. I take subscriptions for all maga- 
zines published at publishers’ rates, or 
less. Sold by a wheel chair invalid. Ed- 
ward P. Broxton, R. F. D., Blythe, Ga. 
Se ey, 

CHURCH LINEN. 

FINE IRISH LINEN specially selected 
for Church use. 36 inches to 54 inches 
wide, cut any length. Sample of 12 quali 
ties on request. Mary Fawcett Company, 
812 Berkeley Avenue, Trenton, N. J. 
Giese ee EEE Eee EE eee 

CLERICAL, 

NEW YORK CITY RECTOR, WITH 
small family, desires use of rectory, city 
or country, in return for services, one 
or two months this summer. Best ref- 
erences given for summer supply work 
in Long Island, Dutches and St. Law- 
rence counties. Address ‘Rector’, care 
of Southern Churchman. 

LS 

AUXILIARY HAND BOOK, 

WANTED, WOMAN’S' AUXILIARY 
HAND BOOK, any copies printed prior to 
1923. Kindly quote price when writing. 
Mrs. Overton Dennis, 1811 Park Avenue, 
Richmond, Va. 


SITUATION WANTED. 


A SOUTHERN GENTLEWOMAN WOULD 
like a position of housekeper, compan- 
ion, or any position of trust in private 
home, institution or school, Address 
Mrs. V. C. Tompkins, Box 1221, Raleigh, 
Ne! 

EXPERIENCED, CAPABLE WO MAN, 
good cook and manager, housekeeper, 
accustomed to handle help and meet 
public, needs work June 1 in home, ho- 
tel, tearoom, camp, institution or simi- 
lar capacity. Drives car. Secretarial 
experience. References. A, L. L, 40 
Parkstreet, Gainesville, Ga. 


COLLEGE STUDENT DESIRES POSITION 
as tutor, for summer, in High and Pre- 
paratory School. subjects, especially 
Mathematics, English and History. Ad- 
dress Wm. N. Berkeley, Jr., 1602 Gordon 
Avenue, University, Va., till June 5, after 
then 30 Fairview Street, Yonkres, N. Y. 


DEATHS 


MISS 


POLLY CARY RANDOLPH. 


After a long and beautiful life, suddenly, 
on January 3ist, POLLY CARY RAN- 
DOLPH was called to that higher life— 
that life eternal, where God’s “peace which 


passeth all understanding” shall be hers 
forever. 
The memory of that life, rendering faith- 


ful, loyal service at all times to the Mas- 
ter, whom she loved so dearly, will al- 
Ways be—not only an inspiration, but also 
a blessing to those of us who are left and 
who miss her so sadly. 

With grateful hearts the members of the 
Leper Society of Christ Church, Millwood, 
desire to express their love and appre- 


ciaticn, and their belief that such a life 
cannot die—it will live always in our 
midst. Te: 
“Blessed are the dead who die in the 
Lord: their works do follow them.” 
HATTIE N. GII.PIN, 
AGNES R. PAGE. 
WALTER B. FERGUSON. 
Resolutions. 
WALTER B. FERGUSON,. Junior War- 
den of this Church, and a faitnful and 
loyal member of the Vestry and the 


Church, departed this life on the 11th day 
of April, 1935. 

Mr. Ferguson was, from boyhood, a mem- 
ber of, and active in the work of the 
Church, and otherwise contributed gener- 
ously and unostentatiously thereto. He 
was a Member of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the diocese, and has, from time to 
time, been appointed on important com- 
mittees representing the diocese in the Na- 
tional Councils. 

He was gentle by nature, and a man of 
sound judgment and strong convictions. 
He rendered able and faithful service to 
the Church, the city and community. 

We are convinced that he earned the 
plaudit “Well done good and faithful ser- 
vant”. 

We will sorely miss his presence, his 
influence, able counsel and sound advice, 
yet he has, by his life and example, left 
with us an inheritance, for which we thank 
God. 

Now therefore, be it resolved by the 
Vestry of St. Paul’s Protestant Episcopal 
Church of Suffolk, Virginia, that.our sym- 
pathy be and hereby is extended to the 
bereaved ones in their great loss. May 
God comfort them in their sorrow. 

And be it resolved further, that a copy 
hereof be sent to his widow, a copy to his 
sister and brother, a copy be spread upon 
the records of this Vestry, and a copy be 
published in The Southern Churchman, 

Faithfully and sincerely, 
VESTRY OF ST. PAUL'S P. E. CHURCH. 
By W. E. HINES, 
Ss. M. TAWRENCE, 
L. W. WHITE, 
Committee. 

Suffolk, Virginia, Z 

April 26, 1935. 


CHURCH INTELLIGENCE. 
(Continued from page 17.) 

In memory of William Oliver Em- 
bury, Founder-Rector, the gift of his 
classmate and successor in office, the 
Rev. Gustav Arnold Carstensen, 


O—-— —— 
MISSISSIPPI 
Rt. Rev. T. DuB. Bratton, D D., Bishop 
Rt. Rev. W. M. Green. D. D., Coadjutor 
—————0 


Expansion. Gifts. Services. 
Lenten services were about the same 


as usual. Inclement weather inter- 
fered frequently. 
The Discipleship pamphlets were 


used by many as the basis for Lenten 
talks; some stressed evangelical preach- 
ing, some Bible study, some Henry VIII. 

The Okolona Industrial School (col- 
ored) is rejoicing in a new brick class- 
room building. They also appreciated 
very highly the gift of a complete com- 
munion set of silver and linens from 
the New York Auxiliary. They were 
used for the first time Haster. Combi- 
nation hymnals and prayer books were 
given the school recently by the Bishop 
White Society. The school observes the 
Church year whole-heartedly. During 
Lent, in addition to the regular serv- 
ices the students held their own daily 
Lenten devotions. 

The Rev. R. HE. MacBlaine, of St. 

George’s, Clarksdale, had a daily ser- 
mon in the local paper. 
_ The rector at Aberdeen, C. G, Hamil- 
ton, spoke in. thirty schools in Monroe 
County during Lent. He is the first 
Episcopalian to ever speak in these 
thirty places. : 
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New prayer books have been given 
to St. Paul’s, Corinth; Our Saviour, 
Iuka, and Grace, Okolona. They had 
been using the old prayer book. 


A beautiful altar set of cross, can- 
dles and vases has been added at All 
Saints, Tupelo. 


The TVA development is still bring- 
ing new members to Corinth and Iuka 
Churches, 

Nativity, Greenwood, is continually 
adding new memorials. 

Dr. Capers and Bishop Green both 
were Lenten speakers in Memphis for 
a week. ; 


Haster services were well attended 
everywhere. Your correspondent held 
five services and assisted in two others, 
traveling 165 miles. 


St. John’s, Aberdeen, has organized 
an organ guild as a step towards get- 
ting a new pipe organ. 

The day of prayer for each minister 
brought a sense of deepened fellow- 
ship. 

Union Friday services at West Point, 
Amory, Aberdeen, and other places 
show the increasing observance of the 
day among all denominations. Green- 
wood closed schools and stores for the 
service. 

CO. HosGe 
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MICHIGAN. 
Rt. Rev. Herman Page, D. D., Bishop. 
—_ OT 


Plans For Daily Vacation Church 
Schools. 


Formal announcement was made by 
the Ven. Leonard P. Hagger, Archdea- 
con of the Diocese, of the 1935 Daily 
Vacation Church School plans of the 
Diocesan Department of Religious Edu- 
cation. Archdeacon Hagger is the Chair- 
man of the Committee responsible for 
the Schools, and states that last year 
more than forty such Schools were con- 
ducted in the diocese. The response 
to the Manual prepared by the Com- 
mittee last year, ‘“‘The Story of Wor- 
ship’, was so enthusiastic as to lead 
the Committee to prepare another Man- 
ual along a similar plan for 1935. In 
one way this year’s Manual, ‘‘The Mas- 
ter’s Way’, is a sequel to the 1934 
book, as “The Story of Worship” was 
drawn from the Old Testament, and the 
1935 Manual deals with the earthly 
life of Jesus. It can, however, be used 
independently. 


The material is arranged to meet the 
needs of a School operating from two 
to three hours a day over a period of 
ten days, but can be used in other ways. 
The 1934 and 1935 Manuals may also 
be used together to provide a four- 
weeks’ School. The main plan in both 
Manuals is the provision of dramatized 
Bible scenes, and the daily program 
consists of worship, note-book, hymn 
practice, rehearsal for the next day’s 
scene, manual work (for which explicit 
directions and helps are given), and 
recreation. The material is suitable for 
all children eight years of age and 
over. 


Archdeacon Hagger states that the 
Committee is prepared to arrange for 
demonstrations of the Vacation School 
in different parts of the diocese if re- 
quests are made for such demonstra- 
tious. The other members of the Com- 
mittee are Miss Elizabeth S. Thomas, 
Diocesan Director of Religious Edueca- 
tion; the Rev. L. E. Midworth of Tren- 
ton; the Rey. C. C. Jatho of Royal Oak; 
the Rey. Edward Green of Tecumseh; 
the Rey. A. E. DuPlan of Port. Huron; 
the Rev. Van F. Garrett of. Flint, and ~ 
the Rev. Harold McCausland of Bay 
City. : Wee4 
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The Rev. H. Ralph Higgins, rector of 


' = St. Mark’s Church, Grand Rapids, - 
Edwin S. Gorham, Inc. CHOIR VESTMENTS eee Bee Pants Ganiedndl Apetrolt: 


Publishers, Booksellers, Importers Reli- Cassocks, Cottas and Caps. Special low aS preacher on the morning of April 
gious and Church Literature. OXFORD prices. Samples and prices on request. 2'8, for the first time since his resigna- 
Bibles, Prayer Books, etc, Devotional Poplin Canterbury Caps, $1.00 each. tion in November, 1933, to take his 
Books, New MOWBRAY Publications, EC- Paper Patterns for Choir and Church. present rectorate. Mr. Higgins came t 
CLESIASTICAL Wares, Parish Requisites: | Vestments for sale. 5 shh ater Bae ray) “ 


St. Paul’s as Senior Curate in 1930 with 


Old and Rare Books Rebound. Hstimates HENRY HAYTER, 8205 Riverside Drive, = Fay ee 

gladly furnished. Box 618. Rte. 1, St. Petersburg, Fla. the Very Rev. Kirk B. O’Ferrall, D. D., 
Hstablished 1900, ; Dean of the Cathedral. 

18 West 45 Street, New York. 
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RGEISSLER_INC. Embroideries, Cloths, Fringes 


} IC th ST. NEW YORK a CLERICAL SUITS 
Sy es Priest Cloaks, Rabats, Collars 


Onurch Furnis iT 5 Church Vestment Specialists : The Rev. W. S. Turner, Canon of the 


for over half a century Cathedral of St. Philip, Atlanta, and 

; ; COX SONS & VINING- INC. rector of the Church of Our Saviour, 
FABRICS BWINDOWS 12 EAS Te SRO: STREETS (NEW TORRENS: Atlanta, spoke before the Annual Con- 
: a i vention of Army Chaplains on Wednes- 
day, April 24, in Louisville, Ky. His 
subject was, “The Advisability of Us- 
ing Local Ministers in Place of Chap- 
lains.’’ Chaplains of both the regular 


CHURCH VESTMENTS VESTMENTS | STAINED GLASS army and of the reserve corps attended 
WOODWORK For Clergy and Choir WINDOWS this meeting. Canon W. S. Turner will 
SILVER AND BRASS | Materials by the yard ee aa ee 
g ae onde : 3 
e J. M. HALL Inc. ning, Ga., from May 6 to 20. He is 
J. M. HALL Ine. TAILORING AMERICAN president of the Chaplain’s Association 
AMERICAN Ww E 
rite for of the Fourth Corps Area. 
DISTRIBUTOR | samples ELL OR 
foe 27 and prices for The Rev. C. O. Smith, D. D., has re- 
9 rs i d from Trinity Church, New Haven 
A. R. MOWBRAY & Co. J. M. HALL Inc. JAMES POWELL&SONS pe a profoundly interesting and in- 
td. 174 MADISON AVE. (Whitefriars) Ltd. fl Hain istry vot for eetie : 
LONDON-ENGLAND Br ORR LONDON ENGDAND | in the ahoctoimeontat conicn im thie 
diccese. The resignation is to take ef- 
fect in September. 

IF YOU WOULD LIKE TO HAVE YOUR SECURITIES Sy Rs 
WHERE THEY WILL RECEIVE DAY-TO-DAY ATTENTION, Beep he sentorswmar te 
AND BE INSTANTLY AVAILABLE IF NEEDED, AND AT THE Brandon Parish in the Diocese of South- 
SAME TIME FREE YOURSELF FROM DETAILS, CONSIDER ern Virginia. Dr. Long will be remem- 
THE ADVANTAGES OF AN AGENCY ACCOUNT HERE. OUR cet aes pees Lot EF, Lakes 

a ral, Or , Florida, from > 
ae, Dae ont WILL GLADLY -GIVE YOU ADDI 1927. During his Deanship the new 
‘ : Cathedral was built. In. 1927, Dean 
Long resigned his appointment to ac- 
cept a Chaplaincy in the United States 

FIRST AND MERCHANTS Navy. Since his retirement from the 

Service, Dr. Long has acted as Minis- 
= < ter-in-Charge of Trinity Parish, San 

National Bank of Richmond Befaeiscon Calitorata, 

JOHN M. MILLER, JR., President. Ordinations. 
* . CAG Priests. 
Capital ead Bur plus: Five SAIN EMG p The Rev. Frederick A. McDonald, as- 
sistant curate of St. Stephen’s Church, 


Providence, R. I., was ordained priest 
last Tuesday morning in that church 
by Bishop Perry, acting for the Rt. Rev. 
Se Arthur sHuston, ~Ds 7 DiiBishop: of 
THE VACATION SEASON Olympia, with which the ordinand is 
canonically connected. Bishop Bennett, 

Bishop Perry’s assistant, read the Gos- 

will soon be here and this is a reminder that Travelers’ pel. The Rev. Harold N. Renfrew of 

the General Theological Seminary, New 


Checks provide the safest and most convenient way to carry your money. Sou AUER hoiGacon uc ttmone th. HE 
We shall be glad to have you obtain your supply from us. Bell read the Litany. Fr. Spence Bur- 
ton, D. D., of the Order of St. John the 
Evangelist, Cambridge, Mass., preached 
State-Planters Bank and Jrust Company the sermon, and the rector, the Rev. 
Charles Townsend presented the candi- 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. : date. The newly-ordained priest is 

Established 1865 Member Federal Reserve System. chaplain of St. Dunstan’s School, 
The Rev. Thomas R. Marshall and 


the Rev. R. Dunham Taylor were ad- 
vanced to the priesthood by Bishop Ste- 


o vens of Los Angeles in St. Paul’s Ca- 
The Blue Mountain Conference thedral, Los Angeles, March 16. The 
Rev. William Cowans preached the ser- 

(Tenth Year) ’ mon. 


JUNE 24TH TO JULY 5TH, ; 
4 The Rey. Mr. Marshall was presented 
PENN HALL, CHAMBERSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. by the Rev. Thomas C. Marshall, and 


An advanced conference for church men and women beyond high school age. The is vicar of St. Andrew’s Church, Los 
highest type of courses given pe real scholars eheples individuals to perform paecu ve Angeles. 
service in the life and work of the Church. Carefully planned, spiritually conducted, The Rev. Mr. Taylor was presented 

ical i irati be obtained in a: beautiful location. Olas I ie Sots e Prt 
healthful recreation and practical inspiration may be o n-a'be il 1 location by the Rev. W. 5. Maison. atid ts yiear 


ahaa etl chet ad et ahaa nike sce Nin venotTow at St. Stephen’s Church, Beaumont- 
.N. B. ; : : 
St. Thomas’ Rectory, Whitemarsh, Penna. Banning, Calif. 


Educational 


The General Theological 
Seminary 


CHELSEA SQUARE, NEW YORK 


The next Academic year begins on the last 
Wedneeday in September 

Special students admitted and Graduate 
Courses for graduates of other Theclogical 
Seminaries. anf 

The requirements for admission and other 
ertsanaedy can be had from THE DEAN, 

Chelsea Square, New York, N. Y. 


Christ Church School 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY, VA. 

A country school for boys; well located. 
Cellege preparatory, moderate cost. Per- 
gonal attention; scholarships. Apply to 
Wm. D. Smith, Jr., Headmaster( for infor- 
mation, Christchurch, Va. 


ST. MARGARET'S SCHOOL 


TAPPAHANNOCK. VIRGINIA. 


A Church School for girls. Boarding 
Department limited to 70. College Pre- 
paratory Course and Intermediate Grades. 
Athletics. Very moderate cost. 

Country life and simplicity without {so- 
lation. Beautiful grounds on Rappahan- 
mock River. Three dormitories for differ- 


eat stages. 
EDITH LATANE, Headmistress. 


ST. CHRISTOPHER'S === 


A Church Boarding and Day Schoo) 
Healthful, beautiful and his- 
toric surroundings. Boarding De- 
partment limited to 60 hoys. Rate, 
$650. Reduction to sons of clergy- 
men and missionaries. Illustrated 
catalogue on request. 
REV. C. G. CHAMBERLAYNE, 
Ph. D., LL. D., Headmaster, 
Richmond, Virginia. 


The Virginia Theological 
Seminary 


ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 
Por catalogue and other information, 
Address THE DEAN 


The Beckford School 


WOODSTOCK, VIRGINIA.’ 

A school for younger boys. Second 
@rade through Junior High School. On 
modern farm in Shenandoah Valley. Sum- 
mer camp. Limited enrollment. Fifty 
@ollars monthly. 

EDMUND BURKE WHELAN, 
Headmaster. 


| The Bishop Payne 
—s« Divinity School 


The accredited Seminary of the Church for 
g@ colored mer for the ministry. The 
eurriculum covers the full course for Deacons 
and Priest's Orders. The degree of D. D. 
ewarded. 
For catalogue and information. apply to 
Rev. F. G. Ribble, M. A., D. D., Dean 
Petersburg, Va. 


The Episcopal Theological School 


Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Affiliated with Harvard University. 
Dean H. B. Washburn, 8 Mason Street. 


THOUGHTS for the 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN 


THOUGHTFUL 


By all that He requires of me 
I know what He Himself must be. 
—Selected. 


“That which the mind receives 
By proof, is small; 

That which the soul receives 
Is proof of all.” 


Jesus had no set of Truths labeled 
“Religious”. On the contrary, His doc- 
trine was that all truth is one, that the 
appropriation of it is freedom.—Jane 
Addams, 


Only Love can win love, and if God 
were not infinite Love, we could not love 
Him, albeit we might cower before 
Him, trembling and afraid.mJoseph F. 
Newton. 


The Cross of Christ must be, either 
the darkest spot of all in the mystery 
of existence, or a searchlight, by the aid 
of which we may penetrate the sur- 
rounding gloom.—Selected. 


Whoever is out of patience is out of 
possession of his soul. Men must not 
turn bees, and kill themselves in sting- 
ing others.—Bacon. 


Death is only a dark room, in which 
Life changes its robe and marches on. 
—Selected. 


Seeing our Father, as Thou hast said 

Is by the sparrow’s dying bed; 

Therefore it is a blessed place, 

And the sparrow in high grace. 
—Geo. MacDonald. 


Citizenship in the Kingdom of God 
brings inspiration and consolation, but 


also conflict, desolation and rebuff. In 
both directions Christ says, ‘Follow 
Me.’’—Canon Streeter. 


A man must seek his happiness and 
inward peace from objects which can- 
not be taken away from him.—W. von 
Humboldt. 


‘It has been said that St. Paul in his 
preaching and letters did not merely 
preach the Resurrection; he shouted it. 
And inthis he is true to the mind of 
the first Christians, who had themselves 
known Christ in the flesh. The hall- 
mark of early Christianity is above all 
else the certainty that the Lord, who 
had been dead, was alive for evermore. 

—Revy. Francis Underhill. 


Risen, not to stir the curiosity or 
arouse the amazement of multitudes; 
risen, not to win admiration by a baf- 
fling demonstration of miraculous 
power; but risen to enthrone a disheart- 
ened group of loyal disciples; risen to 
lead His consecrated followers to a 
world-wide victory for righteousness and 
human brotherhood; risen to give to 
men the assurance of immortality. ‘‘Be- 
cause I live, ye shall live also.’’ 


STUART HALL 


Episcopal. Effective preparation for C. E. 
B. Examinations and for colleges admit- 
ting on certificate. General course for 
non-college girl. Music, Art, Dramatics. 
Courses for H. S. graduates in intensive 
college preparation, and Secretarial. New 
academic building, gymnasium and tiled 
swimming pool. All outdoor sports. 
Ophelia S. T. Carr, Prin., Box J-S, Staun- 
ton, Va. 
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The Ewart’s Cafeteria 
EXICELLENT FOOD 
REASONABLE PRICES 


Richmond, Va. 
112-114 N. 5th St. 
Norfolk, Va. 
112-114 Market St. 


Washington, D. C. 
522 13th, N. W. 


FLOWERS BY WIRE EVERYWHERB 


115 E Main St. 
424 E. Grace St 


100 feet heavy waxed 


pope 12 wid eS at Sells - Easily - Quickly 
el SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE 
: QW >_< BS ee ALSO SELLING PLAN. 30 DAYS CREDIT 

NS 5 eas MISSIONARY MESSENGER, Blossburg, Pa. 


XANTHINE 


will hereafter be sold in the new style bottle 
an package. Always best for the hair. Net 


to dye, but restores the color, promotes growth 
and prevents dandruff. 


Price, $1.00 at druggista, or sent prepaid 
by us. 


XANTHINE CO., Richmond, Va. 


L. T. CHRISTIAN 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR 


Boulevard-Park and Patterson Avenue 
Richmond, Va. 
Office Never Ciosed 

Priees te meet depressed conditions 


Some Important Facts in 
English Church History 


EXAMINED AND REVIEWED 
By 
REV. W. P. WITSELL, D. D. 


This 1s an illuminating and instruc- 
tive review of the history of the Epis- 
copal Church in England from the ear- 
liest records, with commentaries on the 
book with the above title compiled by 
the Rev. C. L. Wells, D. D., of Sewanee, 
Tenn. ‘ 

As a digest of the records of the es- 
tablishment and growth of the Church; 
its maintenance and continuity of exist- 
ence as an independent religious body 
amid the vicissitudes of early English 
politics, 2nd efforts of outside interfer- 
ence, tis review affords a _ valuable 
fund of information to churchmen, — 

In pamphlet form, 
Price, 25 cents 
For sale by sap es 
SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN CO 
Richmond, Va. 


DESIGNED FOR THE PROMOTION OF PRACTICAL PIETY, THE DIFFUSION OF RELIGIOUS AND GENERAL 
INTELLIGENCE, AND THE MAINTENANCE OF THE PRINCIPLES OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


Vol. 100. 


ST. GEORGE’S CHURCH, 
Fredericksburg, Virginia. 


THE SESQUICENTENNIAL CELEBRATION OF THE 
DIOCESE OF VIRGINIA 


1785-1935 
THE OLD CHURCH 


What an image of peace and rest 

Is this little church among its graves! 
All is so quiet; the troubled breast, 

The wounded spirit, the heart oppressed, 
Here may find the repose it craves. 


See how the ivy climbs and expands 

Over this humble hermitage, 

And seems to caress with its little hands 

The rough, gray stones as a child that stands 
Caressing the wrinkled cheeks of age. 


Here would I stay and let the world 
With its distant thunder roar and roll; 
Storms do not rend the sail that is furled, 
Nor like a dead leaf, tossed and whirled 
In an eddy of wind, is the anchored soul. 
—H. W. Longfellow. 


THIRD SUNDAY AFTER EASTER. 


LETTERS TO THE 
EDITOR 


To All Ministers)! '! 
Mr. Editor: 

We ask you to read this letter on 
Sunday, Mother’s Day, to your congre- 
gation in order that true tribute to 
mothers may be accomplished. 

Recently certain child health and child 
welfare committees from such State- 
wide associations as the Medical Society 
of Virginia, the Virginia Tuberculosis 
Association, the Virginia Pediatric So- 
ciety, the Cooperative Education Asso- 
ciation, Virginia Branch of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, and 
the Virginia Education Association met 
in a joint conference here in Richmond. 
Advising this committee were such lead- 
ers as Dr. I. C. Riggen, State Health 
Commissioner; Dr. McDowell, President 
of the Virginia Pediatric Society; Dr. 
B. B. Bagby, Director of the State Bu- 
reau of Child Health; Mr. L. L. Watts, 
Director of the State Commission for Eye 
Conservation; Dr. Hall, Commissionery 
of Labor and Industry, and the Direc- 
tors of the Child Bureaus of this De- 
partment and the Department of Public 
Welfare. 

This central committee, composed 
from all these associations, adopted the 
name of the State Child Conservation 
Committee, and after much deliberation 
arrived at the conclusion that there were 
four immediate and intense needs for 
the conservation of mothers and chil- 
dren in the State. They arrived at these 
conclusions because: 


1. Seventy-five per cent of our Vir- 
ginia pupils do not reach the minimum 
standard of physical fitness, and certain 
remediable defects, such as vision, hear- 
ing, tonsils-adenoids, teeth are seri- 
ously handicapping their progress in 
school and for later life. That these de- 
fects cost the State probably several mil- 
lions in repeated costs for these pupils. 

2. That Virginia has an unduly high 
maternal death rate even for the United 
States, and that only two or three South- 
ern States have a higher rate of death 
for babies than Virginia. 

3. That Virginia has the fifth high- 
est tuberculosis death rate in the United 
States, and that she is not keeping up 
the average rate of decline even for the 
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Southern States. There are approxi- 
mately 20,000 people in the Sate who 
have, or have had, tuberculosis, and. 
about 2,000 people die annually from 
this disease. 

4. That the State Bureau of Vital 
Statistics estimates that there are 50,- 
000 new cases of venereal disease an- 
nually in the State. 

Something must be done to deal with 
these conditions. This State Child Con- 
servation Committee, described above, 
will sponsor certain bills at the next 
Legislative Assembly which would pro- 
vide funds to remedy these conditions 
described— 

1. Funds for the correction of specific 
remediable defects in indigent children. 

2. Funds for specific measures to 
control tuberculosis, 

3. Funds for the control of venereal 
disease. 

4. Funds ‘for a post-graduate service 
to Virginia doctors, to secure better ob- 
stetrics and an éarlier diagnosis of tu- 
berculosis. 

The request’ for these specific . funds 
will not be exhorbitant demands, but 
practical, good economy and worked out 
by special studies by those prepared to 
make these studies. 

The all important question faces us: 
“What will your representative in the 
State Legislature do when these bills 
are presented?’’ 

The real tribute you can pay mothers 
is to find out their views, convince them, 
and we the bills sponsored by this 
State Child Conservation Committee are 
presenteds have them prepaned to vote 
for them. It is too late when the Legis- 
lature has assembled—do ‘it» now. 

Words may’ be'surface manifestations 
—deeds come from the heart. 

Use Mother’s Day for this service. 

R. Cary Montague. 
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CANON F. E. HOWITT 


Confirmation and Baptism. 

Baptism and the Christian Covenant. 

. The Baptismal Covenant— Repentance. 

3 The ne veaeat Covenant—Faith and the — 


. The Baptismal Covenant—The Faith. 
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. The Lord’s Supper. 

8. The Means of Grace. 
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Fear God. Honor the King. 


The celebration of King George, which is being ob- 
served in England, calls upon many of us to rejoice 
that our Mother Country has had for twenty-five years 
as fine Christian characters as the present monarchs. 
Regardless of our own political creeds, we sometimes 
wonder in our country if the British Royal Govern- 
ment is not, after all, really more democratic than 
our own. 


But on the Third Sunday after Easter with the 
Epistle for the day in our ears, we cannot help but 
wonder what type of government is best for humanity. 


There are many of us in the Church who feel that) 
the present social order is a great failure. In our 
zeal for reform we have at times made the mistake 


of spéaking as though political reformation was all 


that was necessary to bring about the sociai changes 
that are needed. Certainly Christians should not 
make such a mistake. At the basis of all human re- 
lations stands the spiritual note that either makes a 
government good or bad—depending upon the vision 
of the people and their leaders. There have been good 
monarchies in the world, and there have been good 
republics. There have been corrupt kings and there 
have certainly been corrupt administrations in the 
most democratic of states. The spirit of the author 
of the Epistle would seem to be that those who be- 
eame Christians need not worry about the form of 
their government as long as they held for that which 
was true spiritually. 


While certainly every preacher should be a prophet 
and ery out against the social injustices of the day and 
while we have sometimes forgotten that Old Testa- 
ment Prophets denounced wealth in much more se- 
vere terms than Karl Marx ever used, fundamentally 
we should be very eareful to differentiate between 
forms and methods and spiritual forces. 


While on the whole we can say with fairness ‘that: 


: monarchies are more Pot to be corrupt than democra- 


cies. because selfishness is apt-to be the chief guid- 


ance, it is a pleasure to recall that our own Mother 
. Country has had the. best,of monarchies, and we hope 


that not a little of of the spiritual influence of his reign 


an be attributed to the spiritu flirt Adeor our: 
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‘sentimental, and too commercial. 


Mothering Sunday. 

We have become accustomed to celebrating Mother’s 
Day on the Second Sunday in May. The idea of a 
Mother’s Diay appeals to us in spite of the fact that 
in the observance, the day often has been made too 
As a chureh day 
it has not taken deep root in the Episcopal Church. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that there 
is a Mother’s Day that has the traditional sanction 
of the Church of England and other Churches. It is 
the Fourth Sunday in Lent, called Mothering Sunday. 
Other names for this day are, Son’s Sunday, Refresh- 
ment Sunday, Fig Pie Sunday, The Sunday of Five 
Loaves, Flowering Sunday, and The Feast of Violets. 
Each name tells some particular custom connected 
with Mothering Sunday. Some relate to food, some 
to flowers. 

Mothering Sunday and The Feast of Violets are 
particularly appropriate names for this day that is 
being revived in many parts of the World. They go 
together, because everywhere people wear violets and 
buy violets to mothers on Mothering Sunday. The 
custom has produced in England such saying as 
‘““Who goes a-mothering finds violets in the lane’’, 
and ‘‘The violet is well hid that stays in the lane on 
Mothering Sunday’’. 

Mothering Sunday is a home-coming Sunday, when 
sons and daughters meet in person, if possible, or in 
spirit, to pay tribute to their mother. 
bringing violets. 

It is a religious festival when the family go to 
church together to give thanks to God and to unite 
the family in worship. 

It is a day of Remembrance when many go to God’s 
acre to place violets on a peaceful spot. 

Recently the Archbishops of Canterbury and York 
have sanctioned a special service for Mothering Sum 
day. At many of these services children are given vio- 
lets. to take to mothers. Each child takes them to 
therbest mother in the world, 

Tt seems to us that there is a great deal of. value 
in this old day. We-would like to see it developed 
here in America. We would like to keep it The Feast 
of Violets, too, for violets are beautiful to associate 
with Mothers. 


And they come 


“Violets, their, fragrance sharing, ,.... 
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Church and World Problems as Others See Them 


The King, God Bless Him! 
The Canadian Churchman, May 2, 1935. 

The Church of England in Canada unites with our 
Nation and Empire, and in fact with the men of good 
will in all the world, in rejoicing with our King on 
his twenty-fifth anniversary. Never was the throne 
more firmly set in the hearts of the people and as this 
is due to our King, no greater tribute could he re- 
celve. 

He was called to the throne on May 6, 1910, by the 
death of his father. He has lived and served as self- 
lessly and generously as any sovereign ever has. <As 
a result the monarchy holds a place today that it 
never before occupied. The King and the Queen, by 
their devotion to duty and by their exemplary lives, 
have won the respect and affection of the whole em- 
pire. 

The twenty-five years in which his Majesty has 
been our King have been troublous times. There 
was the general strike in England, the World War 
and latterly the world depression. During this time 
the three monarchies which claimed to be heirs of 
the Roman Empire, whose rulers bore the titles of 
Caesar, Kaiser or Tsar have disappeared but our King 
stood forth after the conflict more firmly fixed in the 
hearts of the people than ever before. 

He has shown all that is best in a British Sovereign, 
the strictest regard for constitutional practice, whole 
hearted devotion to the welfare of the realm and 
what lies beneath and is fundamental to the whole, 
a home life beyond reproach. One of his humblest 
and yet most glorious titles is ‘‘ Defender of the Faith.”’ 
He defends it first and foremost in his own religious 
life. 


: OUR GRACIOUS KING 
1910—1935 


‘*Give the King Thy judgments O Lord, and Thy 
righteousness unto the King’s son.” 


All thanks and praise be unto Thee, O Lord, 
For all Thy grace; 

Through all the passing years Thine arm hath kept 
Men of our race; 

So now we meet, and of Thy poodnee sing, 

Whose love has sheltered our belov ed King. 


Tis not our might, our armies, or our means, 
But righteousness, 

That through the changing order shall suffice 
Our race to bless; 

Thy love, Thy goodness, and Thy truth alone, 

Can still maintain the honour of our Throne. 


Bless then, we pray Thee, with Thy judgments, Lord, 
Our gracious King; 
And grant us here the grace to serve Thee well,— 
So shall we sing 
The songs of those Thy truth and peace who bless, 
And own Thee still the Lord our Righteousness. 
—Arthur J. Patstone. 


* * * 


General Ludendorff and Christianity. 
The Guardian, April 18, 1935. 

Last week we quoted the seventieth-birthday decla- 
ration of General Ludendorff—‘‘I am anti-Christian 
and heathen-and proud of it.’’ A correspondent of the 
Morning Post on Wednesday of last week threw some 


jight on the General’s strange -deeline since the end 
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of the War. He was then not only Army chief but 
practically dictator of home policies. He gave up his 
seat in the Reichstag in disgust when the Dawes Plan 
was ratified, married a psychiatrist and faith-healer, 
and, with her, set to work by pamphlet, magazine and 
newspaper, to ‘‘educate Germany back to health.’’ 
There is a weekly Ludendorff organ entitled ‘*‘At the 
Holy Source of German Strength: From the Thought 
World of the House of Ludendorff.’’ It has a ecireula- 
tion of about 50,000, and the birthday number offers 
an illuminating commentary on the General’s vigor- 
ous Nordic outlook. The goal, he says, is ‘‘to create 
so firm a spiritual unity in the German people that 
it must guarantee victory to a strong army and a 
strong field-marshall.’’ This will be impossible by 
Christian teaching—possible, indeed, only ‘‘in frank 
opposition to Christianity.’’ There must be ‘‘a purely 
German conception of God’’; ‘‘I must reject the Bible 
from the bottom of my soul,’’ for the Old Testament 
ordains that the Jewish race shall achieve world domi- 
nation, and in the New Testament the fulfilment of 
the Jewish laws is proclaimed by Jesus. Christianity, 
in fact, must be rooted out in favour of the Luden- 
dorff’s ghastly ‘‘Hundred per cent Teutonic religion.”’ 
* * * 


Mr. Adolphus Ochs. 
The Guardian, April 18, 1935. 

Mr. Adolphus Ochs, the famous proprietor of the 
New York Times, who began life as a poor immigrant 
from Bavaria, has not long survived his brilliant mana- 
ging director, Mr. Louis Wiley. Mr. Ochs made the 
New York Times a huge success against what seemed 
to be all the chances. When he took it over in 1896 
the popular, or ‘‘yellow’’, papers were the only sort 
that promised prosperity. Mr. Ochs was intent on an’ 
old-fashioned solidity and he showed all the other 
papers how to take an interest in foreign affairs which 
at that period engaged the attention of few Americans. 
He was indeed much more interested in providing the 
news than in pressing his opinions. He was not with- 
out strong opinions, and a regular reader of the New 
York Times was well aware what they were, but he 
felt that his real mission was to offer all the news 
that he could collect at home and abroad and to pre- 
sent it with perfect honesty. His motto, ‘‘All the 
news that’s fit to print,’’ was as good a motto as a 
newspaper could have. 

He * * 


A Peace-Loving Government. 
The Record, April 18, 1935. 

The large and increased amounts set aside in the 
Budget for our army, navy, and air forces are almost 
sure to revive the outcry of those extremely vocal paci- 
fists who are anxious to make the country—and other 
countries also—believe that the Government is hurry- 
ing, or at least drifting, into war. If anything could . 
convince them of their error it would be that speech 
which Mr. Baldwin delivered at Llandrindod Wells 
early in last week. Mr. Baldwin’s character is such 
that it is impossible to believe him capable of double- 
dealing, while the prominence of his position as the 
head of the largest party in Parliament, and as all-but 
Prime Minister, give great weight to his utterances. 
On that occasion he reviewed the situation in Europe, 
which he compared to living in a madhouse. He said 
he would gladly see the submarine and bombing abol- 
ished, and arms reduced to a minimum—‘‘TI have not 
lost hopes yet,’’ said he. Later he said this country 
did not want war, and did not mean to have e@ war, 

; ceed on page | 6.) 
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THE THOUSANDFOLD PAGE 


ARCHDEACON FREDERICK W. NEVE, D. D. ) 


The Physical and the Spiritual 


The wonders of the radio reveal to us means of 
communication which were undreamed of only a few 
generations ago. That a human voice can be heard 
the other side of the world from the point where it 
is spoken, is quite as wonderful, if not more so, than 
any of the miracles which have been put on one side as 
incredible by many people in this age of ours. The 
radio serves as an illustration of the possibilities of 
prayer as a spiritual influence, which, however, passes 
far beyond the utmost limit reached by the radio. For 
in the first place, prayer can enable us to pass into 
the very presence of God and to receive a response 
from Him, which is something far more wonderful than 
any thing which the radio has revealed to us, or is 
ever likely to reveal. 


The Possibilities of Prayer. 


Prayer to God is not a mere act of presumption on 
our part, since it is God who has taken the initiative 
by many wonderful promises and has thus invited us 
to draw near to Him, and to east all our care on Him. 
Even so, it would be impossible for us to reach Him by 
means of prayer, if it were not for the fact that we 
have a spiritual nature which is capable of holding 
communion with God, though the words that we utter 
with our lips may me a mere whisper, and can not even 
be heard by those kneeling beside us in the House of 
God. All of what has been said clearly implies the 
existence of spiritual laws and forces which transcend 
the merely physical ones, and it may be said that the 
radio not only makes known to us a deeper meaning 
in Nature, but also suggests to our minds the nearness 
of the spiritual world, and the vast possibilities which 
the clearer consciousness of its presence will more and 
more fully open to us, as time goes on. It may be 
that the greater works referred to by our Lord as be- 
ing possible to those who should believe on Him, had 
reference to spiritual miracles which were to be exer- 
cised by His followers through the possession of that 
spiritual power which He promised that they should 
receive. 


The Emphasis on the Material Side of Life Exagge- 
rated. © 

Men of the present day have been so fascinated by, 
and absorbed in, the discoveries and development of 
the physical world, that they have forgotten for the 
time being, that the spiritual world is man’s true home 
and that a far vaster knowledge of it will come to those 
who enter into closer relations with that world, and 
take possession of the riches it has in store for them. 
We shall never know what we are really capable of, 
nor the possibilities of our spiritual nature till that 
day arrives. And the world is losing its true blessed- 
ness because we have turned away from the King’s 
Highway of real progress to follow a bypath which, 
however attractive it may be, leads out into the wil- 
derness. This by no means implies that there should 
be any suspension of the development of the resources 
of Nature, which God has given to us to use. 


The Main Issue a Spiritual One. 


But what is. implied is that the resources of the 
spiritual world should most certainly not remain un- 
developed, since their value to mankind is vastly 
greater than the other, and is absolutely necessary to 


yield to human life the means for its finest and richest 
development. For in spite of the fact that this age 
of ours has seen the most wonderful discoveries ever 
made for the improvement of the outward conditions 
of the world, in which we live, yet at the same time 
these discoveries, wonderful as they are, have not 
served to deliver us from some of the greatest evils 
that we have to endure. In fact, modern progress 
has meant, not only an increase in many blessings 
and advantages unknown to our forefathers, but also 
an increase in the destructiveness of war to the extent 
of being an actual menace to civilization; to say noth- 
ing of the minor evils which afflict our national life. 


The Spiritual Essential to Human Welfare. 


It has become quite evident that the development 
of the spiritual side of human life is not only impor- 
tant, but absolutely essential to man’s happiness and 
general welfare. Just as the individual is made up of 
a higher and a lower nature, and if his lower nature 
controls his life and actions, his character is deterio- 
rating all the time; so it is with Society as a whole. 
A community, a nation or a civilization concerned 
chiefly with material ends, is in a state of decadence, 
as history has shown again and again through the 
ages, for ‘‘He that soweth-to the flesh, shall of the 
flesh reap corruption.’’ Christ said to His disciples: 
‘“Ye are the salt of the earth,’’ because if they were 
true to their mission, they would be able to save the 
world from corruption. 


The Fruit of the Spirit. 


“The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, tem- 
perance.’’ This is the contribution which Christi- 
anity offers to the world as the remedy for its evils: 
as containing the necessary and essential elements 
which alone.can create the type of human character 
which will regenerate mankind. It is all the greater 
blessing because it comes direct from God Himself, 
through the inspiration of His Spirit, and is therefore 
the real working out of the divine ideal in the life of 
man. We have come to regard Social Service as one 
of the main duties of the Christian Church, and no 
greater kind of social service can be rendered to a 
community than the spiritualizing of human society by 
Christians living the life of the Spirit, and thus creat- 


ing an atmosphere or climate in which the fruits of 


the Spirit, love, joy, peace, longsuffering, gentleness, 
goodness, meekness, temperance, are most perfectly 
produced. 


The Regeneration of Human Society. 


It would be impossible for war or the other evils, 
so prevalent at the present time, to exist in such an 
atmosphere, and yet this priceless contribution, which 
Christianity should be making to bless mankind, is 
still in so large a measure, lacking, to the sorrow of 
the world. The radio is one of the greatest wonders of 
the age, but it sinks into insignificance in comparison 
with the Prayer of Faith, which brings Heaven and 
earth together. If all Christians would‘ only use: it 


., With,a strong faith in God, the atmosphere of Heaven 


would be with us and would help to sweeten and 
purify and enrich human life, so that this earth would 
become the Garden of the Lord. 
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“The Resurrection of the Body” 


By JOHN MOORE WALKER, 


Rector of St. Luke’s Church, 


t 


N EVIDENCE of the vitality of Christianity dur- 
ing its earliest days lies in the fact that men 
still held firmly to their faith in spite of the fail- 

ure to materialize of one of their greatest hopes, to 
wit: the Second Coming of Christ. Christians of the 
first generation universally, in all probability, looked 
for this event in their own day. But it never came. , At 
any rate, it never came in the outward manner they 
had confidently expected. Still their faith withstood 
the shock of this disappointment and Christians re- 
mained loyal and steadfast, thereby proving that their 
religion had firmer foundations to rest upon than 
whether or not the Second Coming was to occur’ in 
the manner and at the time they had believed. 

Now, St. Paul’s discerning exposition of the Resur- 
rection contained in First Corinthians, Chapter 15, as- 
sumes a close connection between his doctrine of the 
resurrection body and that General Resurrection ,at 
the time of the Second Advent. So likewise does the 
Apostles’ Creed, its framers doubtless sharing St. 
Paul’s earlier conviction in this regard. St. Paul, how- 
ever, apparently changed his ideas as to the immi- 
nence of The Second Coming, probably also‘as to its 
nature. Certainly, in his later writings there is not 
noticeable the same emphasis on the Coming’ as’ there- 
tofore. And it is undoubtedly the case with large 
numbers of Christians today that a belief in the out- 
ward return of Christ, accompanied by a general res- 
urrection of all the dead, is not looked upon as intrin- 
sic to the Faith of the Church. In the same way that 
earlier generations of Christians found their essential 
loyalty to their Saviour in no wise lessened because 
The Second Coming (in the outward form they ex- 
pected it) never occurred, so present-day Christians 
are not aware of any disloyalty to Him or to their 
brethren of earlier generations in exppressing belief 
in ‘‘the resurrection of the body and the life ever- 
lasting’’ without connecting the same with the thought 
of a general resurrection ‘‘at the last day’’. 


The average Church-goer, as he thoughtfully and 
devoutly declares his belief in ‘“‘the resurrection of 
the body’’, has in mind the broad, deep Christian 
conviction of the life of the world to come, uncompli- 
eated by any associations with The Second Advent. 
The average Christian layman has but vague acquaint- 
ance (and more probably no acquaintance at all) with 
what scholars call eschatology; but he has an abiding 
conviction of the Christian truth that the episode of 
physical death cannot destroy the God-created life of 
the soul. This faith is simple, as the trust of a little 
child is simple; but it is also profound as dealing 
with the vast deeps of our own nature and of our rela- 
tion to the Infinite God. | 

What shall we say, then, that ‘‘the resurrection; of 
the body’’ as a component of simple Faith expresses? 
First, it expresses for us continuity. ‘‘How are)he 
dead raised up and with what body do they come?’’ 
is a question St.. Paul essays to answer. ‘‘Thou fool- 
ish one,’’ he declares, “‘that which thou sowest is not 
quickened except it die. And that which thoursowest, 
thou sowest not that body that shall be, but bare 
grain. It may chance of wheat or of some other grain. 
But God giveth it a body as it hath pleased Him, and 
to every, seed its own body.’’. In the same way that 
the life contained in the Seed continues into ie plant 
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the body which has been its organ of expression in this 
world has perished. 


ECOND, ‘Resurrection of the body’’ expresses for 
us our faith in the continuance of the individual 
existence of those we have known and loved in 

this life. True the physical body reverts to the earth 
whence it came; but we had come to love those very 
physical bodies. We know our friends and dear ones 
only as through and by means of their material bodies. 
The loving eyes, the sweet smile, the kindly hand- 
shake, were the faithful manifestations of the soul 
within; and as such they were true components of the 
individual personality. These physical accompani- 
ments to the indwelling soul were, therefore, an em- 
blem, a value, which in God’s great economy are not 
to be east away as rubbish. Though they were indeed 
the outward and visible of an inward and spiritual, 
the association between the outward and the inward 
was so closely bound and intimate that the outward 
partook of the inward and was accordingly precious. 
And precious things God will not allow to be de- 
stroyed. 


‘‘A baby’s eyes, ere speech begin, 
Ere lips learn words or sighs, 
Bless all things bright enough to win 
A. baby’s eyes. 


‘‘Love, while the sweet thing laughs and lies, 
And sleep flows out and in, 
Sees perfect in them Paradise. 


‘Their glance might cast out pain and sin, 
Their speech make dumb the wise, 

By mute glad godhead felt within 

A baby’s eyes.’’ 


“St. Paul, in the course of the exposition above re- 
ferred to, states: ‘‘If there is a natural body, there 
is also a spiritual body.’’ That is: as a physical body 
is necessary to the soul’s expression under mundane 
conditions, a body adapted to the circumstances of that 
other realm will likewise be provided. If so, what 
more in keeping than that the values associated with 
the material bodies of dear ones in this life shall be 
maintained in the bodies wherewith they shall be 
clothed upon in that other life, thus contributing to 
the conserving of the individual personality? In this 
way is belief in ‘‘the resurrection of the body’’ a com- 
ponent of the Christian’s faith in that other mansion 
of his Father’s house. 


* * * 


CHURCH AND WORLD PROBLEMS AS OTHERS 
SEE THEM. 
(Continued from page 4.) 
an if, war can only be stopped by letting the ageressor 
know that war will not be permitted in Europe, this 
eountry would play her part with the rest of Europe 
to see that no aggression took place. In his opinion 
the best way of securing peace was by some means of 
collective security, and to that end, inside the League 
of Nations, the whole of Europe must play its part. 
Everyone who heard or read the speech must have 
been convinced that, the speaker. was whole-hearted for 
pea¢ Se erefore, that the, policy: of;the Governnaént 
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A Religionist Looks at Birth Control 


By THOMAS F. OPIE, 


Rector of St. Bartholomew’s Parish, Olney, Maryland. 


HAT IS THE USE of discussing, debating or 
legislating any question, until the question of 
birth control has had sane and reasoned consid- 

eration? Why try to solve any of our problems, until 
this, the fundamental of all problems, has at least had 
an inning? All of our vexed questions are centered in 
this one problem, it seems to me, namely, the social 
planning, the regulation and the spacing of children, 
according to the best religious and social reasoning 
we can bring to bear on the matter. 

Certainly, if the welfare of humanity is of concern 
to us, then I submit that this question should have 
our full and earnest thought. It is a matter about 
which we have, as religionists, been entirely and dis- 
proportionately prudish, evasive and handoff-ish ! 

Are we concerned with the unemployment problem? 
Do you know that the birth-rate among the unem- 
ployed has jumped up sixty per cent? What of these 
hundreds of thousands of infants—many of whom are 
not wanted; most of whom must be undernourished 
and handicapped from the very first, in the nature 
of the case—and all of whom are being introduced 
into social, educational and moral chaos. It simply is 
not fair to the unborn! 

Are we concerned with the question of poverty, of 
housing, of over- populated slums? Are we concerned 
with the question of crime and of crime- -preyention? 
Then we had better put on our thinking-caps and see 
that these, too, have their roots right down in the 
bed-rock of birth control, 

I quote from the March, 1935, issue of the American 
Journal of Public Health :—‘‘The bugaboo of reli- 
gious intolerance of medical advice for. contraceptive 
purposes can no longer be honestly quoted in the face 
of publicly declared positions of a number of impor- 
tant organizations which have expressed a favorable 
attitude towards the dissemination of birth control 
information under appropriate conditions.’’ The fol- 
lowing organizations and conventions have approved 
of the spreading of birth control information, through 
medical and hospital and clinical channels: The Uni- 
versalist General Convention (1929); Central Council 
of American Rabbis (1929); Lambeth Conference of 
Bishops of the Episcopal Church (1930) ; Federal Coun- 
eil of Churches of Christ in America (1931) ; General 
Council of Congregational and Christian Churches 
(1931) ; New York East Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church (19381; Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
of Friends (1931) ; Y. W. C. A. National Board (1934) ; 
Protestant Episcopal General Convention (1934) ; Na- 
tional Hebrew Sisterhoods (1935)—and numerous other 
petigious conclaves. 

A. diocesan paper recently carried a column article, 
‘‘Making Maternity Safe,’’ in the interest of the work 
of the Maternity Center Association of New York City. 
It cited six principles of adequate maternity care, as 
follows :—‘‘A competent medical examination early in 
pregnancy; regular and frequent medical supervision ; 
an asceptic delivery under the supervision of an ob- 
stetrician; supervision, care and instruction until the 
mother is able to resume her work; examination of 
the mother at six weeks, three months, six months and 
one year after the baby is born and arrangements for 
continuous medical supervision of the baby.’’ What 
a fine topic this affords for a Mother’s Day editorial. 
And yet there is one’ obvious omission here, without 
which, this schedule ‘is: not only incomplete, but sadly 
eippledy namely} thatoévery. mother in’ he “country 
lim recoemizeddavomtitleD to pripet’ Hifothition fio 
reputable professional sources, as to how she may 
space her unborn children, so as to insure them com- 
fort, nourishment, care and educational and moral 
guidance. 


Listen to this statement :—‘ With a marriage rate in 
the United States today of about eight per 1,000; with 
one in six marriages ending in divorcee; with at least 
one abortion for each three pregnancies, with 15,000 
maternal deaths a year from criminal abortion (per- 
sonally I think it is more lke 25,000!)—and a large 
amount of maternal mortality related to conditions 
in one or both parents of a preventable character, and 
with disproportionately high birth-rates among the 
less competent part of our population, we may well 
consider whether there are no lessons for us to: learn 
aad apply in the example of some European nations 
—Which have incorporated the protection of women 
against pregnancy by appropriate medical advice in 
their public health services.’’ This is from the Ameri- 
can Journal of Public Health—and is a conservative 
expression, not a radical one. 


OW LOOK at the legal situation, by reason of out- 
moded statutes and persistent unreadiness to deal 
with this, the most vital of public questions that 

can possibly engage Congress—or any group of hu- 
manitarians. By the way, why are we so bent on 
legislating the amenities and ignoring the humanities? 
Section, 211 of the United States Penal Code prohibits 
the sending or receiving by or from the United States 
mail information or supplies pertaining to the preven- 
tion of conception. There are no exemptions—but, 
believe me, a host of modern-minded humanitarians are 
now pressing for certain rightful exemptions—despite 
recent suggested legislation that would tend to tighten 
rather than to loosen the restrictions in this regard. 
By reference to Section 245 of the United States Penal 
Code, it also appears that sending or receiving infor- 
mation or supplies pertaining to the prevention of con- 
ception by or from Express Companies or other com- 
mon carriers, is forbidden. Of course, the law is not 
being observed—especially by those who have un- 
worthy intentions in this particular—and yet the hon- 
orable medical profession and the standard hospitals 
of the land are prohibited from placing, professionally 
and rightfully, proper information in the hands of 
those who deserve and should have it—namely, the 
hundreds of thousands of married women who are no 
less than frantic over the matter of too many chil- 
dren or children who come at inopportune times—most 
notably in a period of moral and financial depression. 
Doubtless you are familiar with the fact that Birth 
Control Bill 8.600 would amend the above Penal Code, 
with a view to making it lawful for accredited physi- 
cians and for hospitals and clinics to give and extend 
such information as they might deem needful to such 
persons as they might judge in need of it. Birth Con- 
trol Bill H. R. 5,600 (formerly Bill 2,000) would amend 
Ce Criminal Code, as oe “The provisions of 
ai or neamatiGn esata ‘to the pr evention of 
cohcéption, or artiéle,’’ ete., “intended solely for the 
prevention of conceptiof, as follows: (1) for use by 
ary physician licensed to practice medicine; (2) for 
use by any druggist in filling any preser iption of such 
licenséd' physician; (3) for use by any Medical College 
legally chartered; (4) for use by any hospital or eclinie 
or governmental agency duly chartered under the laws. 
Surely when as conservative a body as the General 


Convention ‘of the Protestant Episcopal’ Ch Church in 
America brings. itsel to favorable ai ny on. “the-subs 


Ig¢t6 of Birth Control, JAR) gngup, of religignists may 


well consider Eerethan or not it should not fall in with 

this trend. Editorially, The Nation had this to say: 

—‘‘The present federal laws against birth control tie 
(Continued on page 8.) 
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“Behold the Man!” 


By JAMES E, FREEMAN, 


Bishop of Washington. 


PETTY Roman gov- 

ernor occupies a con- 

spicuous place in 
history, not because of his 
fame or distinction, but 
because of his weakness 
and cowardice. In Mun- 
kasey’s great painting, 
‘‘Christ Before Pilate,’’ 
he portrays the Roman 
governor as a weak and 
vascillatng man. The 
scene is the mock trial in 
the governor’s palace and 
the central and kingly fig- 
ure in the drama is the 
humble Nazarene. As one 
studies the great picture 
one can almost hear the governor uttering the memor- 
able words as he declares concerning the meek and 
lowly prisoner, ‘‘Behold the man!’’ Little did Pilate 
realize that in this utterance he was proclaiming a 
truth of vast significance. It is a curious kind of im- 
mortality, and a doubtful one that Pilate thus gained, 
by being identified with the greatest scene recorded 
in the annals of history. Down through the long ages 
these challenging words of the Roman governor have 
arrested the thought and serious consideration of men 
the world over. Through succeeding ages the Master 
who stood in Pilate’s court on that memorable day 
has been the central figure before every tribunal where 
men have debated the high claims of this incomparable 
Saviour of. Mankind.. Each generation has appraised 
the man and His mighty teachings. At times, the 
verdict has seemed to be in doubt, and yet, He has 
emerged from every test and trial as the supremest 
figure the world has known. To the man Christ Jesus, 
individual or corporate judgment has been directed, 
but down to this latest hour He holds His unchallenged 
place as the ‘‘mightiest among the mighty’’, who, by 
His life and mmistry, to use the language of another, 
“‘raised empires from their foundations, turned the 
stream of history from its channels, and still continues 
to rule and guide the ages.’’ Upon His teachings great 
systems have been builded, and He who was ‘‘ despised 
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A RELIGIONIST LOOKS AT BIRTH CONTROL. 
(Continued from page 7.) 

the hands of the medical profession and drive the dis- 
tribution of contraceptives underground. The boot- 
legging of fake methods makes for tragedy and en- 
dangers public health. There are approximately 
1,000,000 abortions in this country each year; 30,000 
women die as a result of pregnancy or abortion—and 
200,000 infants die or are born dead.’’ If that is not 
a challenge for us to bestir ourselves, especially in the 
light of approaching Mother’s Day, which we shall all 
observe in one way or another, I do not know a chal- 
lenge when it is flung in my face. 


AVE YOU read Margaret Sanger’s book, ‘‘ Mother- 

hood in Bondage’’? Or her book, ‘‘My Fight 

for Birth Control’’? Here are two books which, 
in my-opinion, every pastor should not only peruse, 
but seriously ponder. Either one of them is caleulated 
to convert to this impelling cause any reasoning and 
open-minded humanitarian on earth. Dorothy Brom- 
ley‘s book, published not long ago by Harper and 
oe ‘Birth Control; Its Use and Misuse,’’ is also 
timely. 


and rejected of men’’ has millions of reverent adher- 
ents in every part of the world. 

This kingly figure stands once again in our day to 
be appraised by the men of our generation. What 
we think of other great figures and how we appraise 
them atfects little our philosophy of life or our habit 
of living. Not so with Christ. What we think of Him, 
how we appropriate His teachings, has a determining 
effect not only upon our philosophy of life, but upon 
our habit and ultimate destiny. In every place where 
men are seeking to find a way out of their confused 
problems whether they relate to their individual or 
corporate interests, He stands today, and their judg- 
ment of Him and His teachings must affect their pur- 
poses and plans. As we consider Him in the light of 
our domestic, social and economic practices, we are 
compelled to heed His voice and obey His will, or else 
to assume the responsibility for our course of action. 

‘‘Behold the Man!’’ is the challenging note that ar- 
rests the thoughtful consideration of every age, and 
upon our appraisal of Him who stood in Pilate’s court 
we base our ideal of what we have come to eall Chris- 
tian civilization, a civilization that at least by impli- 
cation is founded upon His life and teachings. 

In these critical days of unrest and unsettlement, 
days fraught with threatening perils, we are confronted 
with the question as to whether we are to be led by 
the Man on the Cross, or the so-called super-man, the 
‘‘man on horseback.’’ Are we to have an orderly and 
peaceful world, or are we to return to the ways of 
barbarism, in which the rule is to be the rule of might 
rather than the rule of right? This Prince of Peace 
with His message of love and good will, this great 
teacher who gave to men His ideal of a world brother- 
hood and His conception of the ‘‘abundant life’’, is 
pressing his claims today in a world that is distracted 
by conflicting aims and purposes, that is shadowed by 
war clouds and alarmed by the arrogant designs of 
those who press the selfish claims of nationalism. Men 
may refuse, as did Pilate, to recognize either His pur- 
pose or His message, but ultimately He must prevail. 
Sooner or later those who will not heed Him will be 
compelled to ery out as did one of old: ‘‘O Galilean, 
Thou hast conquered.’’ 

‘‘BEHOLD, THE MAN!”’’ 


I cannot close this paper without a word of tribute 
to Margaret Sanger, herself a Churechwoman, pre- 
eminently the one conspicuous authority in this field 
—and the most vigorous crusader for the cause of birth 
control, in season and out. Here is a woman who 
knows how to suffer and to agonize for a cause-—for, 
not her own personal cause, but for the cause of mil- 
lions of distracted mothers—for humanity itself, sinee 
this cause runs like a scarlet thread through the whole 
fabric of human life and public weal. LEHight times. 
arrested and oneée serving an actual jail sentence, she 
has been unrelenting in her sacrifice for her convie- 
tions in this particular matter. Her own story, already 
referred to, constitutes a classic in pressing for an 
ideal and shows beyond quibble that she is in heart 
and spirit as truly a martyr for a high and worthy 
end as were the followers of the Nazarene who suf- 
fered at the hands of a Nero or a Caesar. She has. 


not had to die for her cause, thanks to a somewhat 
softened public opinion—but she has done better—she 
has_lived for it and has carried in her own soul the 
marks of a suffering Womanhood—a struggling hu-— 
manity. ; 
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The King’s Churches’ 


By Elissa St. John. 


ING GEORGE, as all the world knows, is a deeply 

religious man, although he does not believe in 

exhibiting it unnecessarily. Ever since he was 
sixteen he has read a chapter of the Bible every day 
—the fulfilment of a boyish promise made to his adored 
mother, Queen Alexandra, fifty-five years ago. 

Their Majesties the King and Queen are among the 
greatest churchgoes in the country and only severe 
illness or something very urgent will make the King 
miss his weekly chureh service. His Majesty is gen- 
erally regarded as an Episcopalian but as a matter 
of fact this is not quite correct. When in Scotland 
the King becomes a Presbyterian and attends the kirk. 
During his autumn stay at Balmoral he worships every 
Sunday at. Crathie Church, which is the parish church 
of Balmoral, Crathie and Braemer, a combined parish 
which extends to forty miles in length and twenty in 
breadth. 

Crathie Church stands nearly 1,000 feet above sea 
level and with its central tower, octagonal spire and 
white granite construction, makes a notable land- 
mark. The present church was built on the site of 
an old one and was opened on June 18, 1895. The 
style of the architecture is modified Early Gothic and 
its architect was Mr. A. Marshall Mackenzie. 

A beautiful stained glass window in the north tran- 
sept commemorates the Diamond Jubilee of Queen 
Victoria, who was so passionately fond of the district 
and the little parish chureh. The south transept is 
reserved for the king and the royal household—and 
during the king’s residence at Balmoral the public 
part of the church is crammed every Sunday morning. 
His Majesty invariably drives to Crathie Church in 
Highland dress and he follows the plain Scottish serv- 
ice with devout interest. 

When staying at the palace of Holyroodhouse in 
Edinburgh—the ancient home of his Stuart predeces- 
sors—the King attends divine service at St. Giles’ 
Cathedral in the historic High-street. St. Giles is rather 
a sombre building from the outside, but this old col- 
legiate church has had a stirring history and His Ma)j- 
esty likes to worship in it. 

The royal pew at St. Giles takes the form of a mag- 
nificent dais fitted with a superbly decorated throne 
chair over which is a fourteen-foot canopy. Fifteen 
stalls for the royal suite are also on the dais, which 
is thirty-two feet long by eight and one-half feet 
broad and is raised four and one-half feet from the 
floor. An elaborately carved desk stands in front of 
the oak throne and altogether the Scottish cathedral 
gives all possible honour to its royal worshipper when 
he enters its historic walls. 

Irregular in shape and rather gloomy in its interior, 
St. Giles is yet full of interest to the student of history. 
Here lies the beheaded body of the Marquis of Gra- 
ham, executed in Edinburgh for his Stuart loyalty 
in 1650 and whose remains, unceremoniously buried 
beneath the gallows, were exhumed in 1661 by order of 
the restored Charles II and re-interred with pomp and 
splendour in St. Giles’ Cathedral a few yards away 
from here his executed ancestor lay buried. 

It was in St. Giles in July, 1637, that Jenny Geddes, 
an Edinburgh housewife, threw a stool at the dean 
for reciting the Episcopalian liturgy. It was in this 
chureh that John Knox preached. James VI of Scot- 
land said farewell to his Scottish subjects when he 
set off for London in 1603, and where the ill-fated 
Charles I often worshipped. 

‘The beautiful little chapel of the Knights of the 
Thistleis. in, St. Giles and. the stalls of the knights 
make a wonderful display. The sovereign’s stall is in 
the centre on the right of the entrance and it is flanked 


by those of the Prince of Wales and the Duke of Con- 
naught. Being a lover of history and tradition, it is 
little wonder that His Majesty takes a very great 
interest in St. Giles’ Cathedral. 

It is common knowledge that the King, like his par- 
ents before him, regards Sandringham as his real home. 
The official name of Sandringham parish church is St. 
Mary Magdalene, and as its register dates from 1557 
it will be seen that it had its own history and tradi- 
tions long before King Edward bought the Sandring- 
ham estate from Lady Harriet Cooper for £200,000 
in 1861. But the British royal family have been staunch 
friends of this picturesque church for over half a cen- 
tury. King Edward restored it at his own expense 
in 1890 and again in 1909, while the present king in 
1921 defrayed the entire cost of a magnificent new oak 
roof. The pulpit—an exquisite erection in oak and 
silver, was presented to Queen Alexandra on her eigh- 
tieth birthday in 1924 by Mr. Rodman Wanamaker and 
it took over two years to construct. 

Stained glass window memorials to Sir Dighton 
Probyn, Sir Archibald Davidson and Viscount Knollys, 
trusted friends and servants of the royal family, add 
a rich glow to the interior. But, indeed, the church 
is crowded with artistic memorials of dead royalties 
and their friends. In the east wall of the sanctuary 
is a Silver tablet placed by King George in memory 
of his mother, Queen Alexandra. 

Sandringham Church only holds 150 and the living 
is in the hands of the king. The present rector is the 
Rey. Arthur Rose Fuller, domestic chaplain to the king 
and his stipend is £316 a year with residence. 

In Sandringham churchyard are buried Prince Alex- 
ander, the infant son of King Edward VII, who died 
in 1871, and Prince John, the youngest son of King 
George, who died in January, 1919. Sandringham 
Chureh with its intimate sidelights on royal affections 
and friendships, is well worth a visit. 

Windsor Castle, with all its dignity and splendour, 
does not greatly appeal as a residence to the king and 
queen, but custom and tradition demand that they 
should spend a certain time there every year. The 
glories of Windsor are world famous and in St. 
George's Chapel there exists surely the most regal 
looking church in the world as far as interior goes. 
With its beautiful side and adjoining chapels, St. 
George’s, Windsor, is a worthy memorial to the mon- 
arch, Edward IV, in whose reign it was founded, al- 
though Henry VIII completed it! 

To describe the treasures of St. George’s Chapel 
would need a stout volume. Memorgals, all of them 
ornate and expensive, abound, and Queen Victoria 
appears to have had a fondness for them. A cenotaph 
erected by her is a tribute to Louis, Prince Imperial 
of France, and son of the exiled Napoleon III, who 
was killed fighting for Britain in Zululand in 1879. 
There is also a memorial to a Prince Alamagu, son of 
Theodore, King of Abyssinia. Two massive brass can- 
dlesticks in the Rutland Chapel were presented by the 
present king and queen to ‘‘The Glory of God and in 
Memory of their Parents’’. 

The elaborate stalls of the Knights of the Garter 
each surmounted by the banners, helmets and insignia 
of the knight owner, are most impressive sights, and 
the richly carved vaulted roof and the magnificent 
stained glass windows present an unforgettable scene. 

The Albert Memorial Chapel, erected by Queen Vic- 
toria in 1875, has been described as one of the, most 
beautiful and costly church interiors in the world— 
the mosaics, marbles, stained glass and precious inlaid 
stones all being superb. A recumbent effigy of the 

~ (Continued on page 10.) 
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DEEPER MEANINGS OF PRAYER. 
Louis Deschamps. 


‘All the question is the quantity of thought 
put into the prayer.’’—Victor Hugo. 


OT ONLY is prayer invocation and petition, but 

also meditation. Its deeper meanings are not 

found in speaking many words. Silent, thought- 
ful prayers are the most profound and satisfying. The 
daily repetition of words at the same time is too often 
crowded with distracting thoughts so that prayer be- 
comes a perfunctory duty. One should not stop there. 
It is the individual’s mental concept of prayer that 
makes it either a sub-conscious repetition of words or 
a, profound spiritual experience not only at the al- 
lotted time, but always pr esent for the unexpected hour 
of solitude or a moment’s meditation. 

Meditation in prayer offers much to those who 
seek its deeper meaning. For some it means a privi- 
lege of the highest honor, because it is an audience 
with the King. Their conception of prayer includes 
a mental picture of an impressive Council Chamber of 


royal grandeur, where one finds the wisest and great-! 


est of humanity for conference. with the King. What 
greater appreciation of the worth and dignity of the 
human soul than to reaiize that God opens His con- 
ference room to all who reverently come! And what 
an inspiration to the humble and discouraged to find 
within his own heart the same spiritual power’, of the 
great and good! In prayer the differences of “fortune 
are not present ether to humiliate or to glovify the 
individual. Greatness of soul knows no man-made 
limitations. Prayer as an audience with God, the 
Source of all wisdom and truth, is indeed a privilege 
no one. can afford to neglect. There is no greater 
Counselor. 


Through all history the wisest and great- 
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est of mankind have used the same Council Chamber. 
The most perplexing problems of individual lives find 
a satisfying answer there. Success and failure acquire 
new meanings there, because spiritual values are the 
standard. 


GAIN, to the thoughtful, prayer means the heal- 
ing ministry of the Great Physician. Fears and 
anxieties are relieved when the mind acknowl- 
edges the presence God. Worry and despondeney are 
essentially self-centered so that prayer is like the fresh 
air and sunshine outside the narrow walls. Prayerful 
meditation diverts the attention from self and lifts 
up the eyes to spiritual things. Remorse and despair 
admit no other cure than sincere, thoughtful prayer. 
The peace and serenity of simply ‘‘awaiting upon the 
Lord’’ in prayer is like the calm of the dawn or the 
soothing solemnity of the star-lit night. The beauties 
of Nature are made symbol of spiritual truth by prayer. 
Many there are who never dare to approach the 
outer edge of things, the inevitable valley of the 
shadow, although they know full well they must pass 
that way sooner or later. Real prayer fortifies the 
soul against the unfathomable mysteries that torture 
the mind. It is like the candle light that shows a 
path where there was only darkness. It leads the 
thoughtful pilgrim to the very threshold of the infin- 
ite, not in vain and hopeless speculation, but in com- 
munion with One Who has passed beyond and over- 
come Death. Each new departure of friend or dear 
one is not only an occasion of grief and sorrow, but 
also a neore profound and comforting use of the hour 
of prayer... A. well-established habit of thoughtful 
prayer-unrestricted in time or place satisfies the most 
inquiring mind as to the ultimate meaning of life. It 
convinces the most skeptical that there can be no bet- 


ter reason for life than to learn the will of God and 


perform it to the best of one’s ability. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


ODERNISM CROSS-EXAMINED: By David Simpson. A 


companion volume to Evolution Cross-Examined, 

which the author names “A Critical examination of 
Modernism in the witness box.’’ Wm. B. Eerdmans. Price 
3 5c. 


Modernism may be expressed by the-following formula: 
“Because of the insignificance of the earth in contrast 
with the immensity of the universe, the reputed truths of 
God and:man as defined in the Bible are inconceivable. 
That there should be a personal God, having any direct 
interest in any individual is impossible of conjecture. The 
theory- of evolution effectually disposes of the idea of 
sin and redemption. The new psychology explains or dis- 
cards the notion of prayer and spiritual experience. The 
Bible can have only an ethical value, since its supernatural 
and prophetical features are untenable. The doctrines of 
the Christian Faith, from the Virgin Birth of Christ to the 
promise of His coming again have no foundation for intelli- 
gent acceptance. The possibility of a future life is no longer 
dependent upon Biblical assurances. It may or may not 
be a reality. And life on earth can have no relative bearing 
upon expected joys and punishments in that problematical 
existence.” Wr 4% 


This attitude towards revealed religion grows more and , 


more audacious, and we come to ask; What shall be our 
position? Shall we accept James Gordon Gilkey’s dictum, 


“Fhe old religion’ was'founded upon an alleged revelation;,; » 
the. new religion. will he based upon reason and. experi- . 
Some | 


ence?” Our author helps us to make a decision. 
of ‘us do not’ need any enlightenment. We know Whom 
we have believed; and’are content to stake'all’ on Him. 
But,: there are uncertain’ souls who are standing upon the 


brink. and who: need. the-bracing. which this searching. 


vol 
vetted agate He Gonice ORB een “challenge of the Apostle 
BIBS ra 


ness teems in chis contribution to the widely-prevailing 
discussion. 
Kenneth Mackenzie. 
* 


* * 
THE KING’S CHURCHES. 
(Continued from page 9.) 
Prince Consort bears the inscription, ‘‘I have fought 
a good fight, I have finished my course.’’ 

Beneath the Albert Chapel is the tomb house built 
by George III in 1810 and here are buried many Brit- 
ish royalties. In the ’70’s, Queen Victoria insisted on 
inspecting, this grim underground chamber, a demon- 
stration of the iron nerve of the great queen. 

King Edward and Queen Alexandra were married 


- in St. George’s Chapel in 1863, which has been the 


scene of many royal religious ceremonies throughout 
the centuries. 

It is said that the ‘king much prefers the private 
chapel at Buckingham Palace to the ornate St. George’s 
for Sunday worship, and as the public are never ad- 
mitted to Buckingham Palace, this may account for 
the king’s preference! The Buckingham Palace chapel 
is small and plainly artistic and His Majesty has a 
private entrance. 
vate chapel for meditation during the week—and when 
thus; engaged he is never on any account distarbed. 


A, creat deal of His Majesty’ Ss courage and vision ; 
during his stirring reign is due in his own opinion. . 


The king often goes into his pri-. 


to his deep religion feelings and his firm belief in a . 


Supreme Power. 


ticism is a staunch church- -goer, and believer... 


King George is one of the longest- ae “monarchs , 


in the igtony. of England, ly eleven 


. No man, no matter what his beliefs, _ 
ean fail to respect a Sovereign. who i in an age of scep- 


- 


rihagniwavel pe Bate «Mert cemeaigt se) other had BACiehh SepTsit> ad Yet Be 


that asketh you a reason of the hope that is in youowithdt 4 ; sft 
meeknggs and, teverenge,{)iITestimdny,te the ~wesking (at od moitos svit oe Canada A Cia 
‘by PREPS AY © on at fhe 249 
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THE WOMAN’S AUXILIARY 


NATIONAL EXECUTIVE BOARD MEETING. 
April 26, 27 and 29. 


Many times in the past the Executive Board has 
wanted to get away from the always pressing needs 
for action on specific cases long enough to consider 
underlying questions of policy and the character of 
the work as a whole. This procedure was accomplished, 
or at least begun, at the April meeting. Of the seven 
morning, afternoon or evening sessions, six were given 
to conference on the work as a whole. The desire for 
further exploration and study was so evident that the 
chairman asked the board members to continue their 
work all summer, for report and further conference 
at the October meeting. 


Among the many subjects considered were: the 
aims of the Executive Board; the Auiliary’s relation- 
ships with missionaries; field work, past experience, 
present need and future policy; the best use of) field 
workers; the educational value of the whole program 
of the Auxiliary, a conception of education as much 
more than acquiring information or belonging to a 
study class; promotion of the United Thank Offering, 
what emphasis should be given to it now, what 
methods used; program-building; development of the 
Auxiliary’s social service program; the value of pro- 
fessional women’s work in education and social serv- 
ice; objectives of the supply department, its methods, 
its relation to the present-day desire of professional 
organizations, Federal and State, to administer’ relief 
not by giving supplies but by giving money ;icollege 
students and the Church’s college workers, stt 
needs and the character of the Church’s work; stand- 
ards for Church work, recruiting and training mission- 
aries—even the precise question, what is a missionary ? 
is to come up for further clarifying. 

The Presiding Bishop, in a brief address, urged the 
continuing personal activity on the part of every 
church member as the real basis of the Forward Move- 
ment, and Dr. Franklin voiced a warning against a 
dangerous complacency which may result from meet- 
ing the Emergency Schedule, which is only a minimum 
for 1935. 

Ratification of the proposed Child Labor Amend: 
ment was favored by a motion on which the roll call 
showed fifteen in favor, one opposed, two not voting 
‘and two absent. Women in States where the Amend- 
ment is not yet ratified are urged to secure informa- 
tion on this subject from the National Child Labor 
Committee, 419 Fourth Avenue, New York City, and, 
as opposed to the Amendment, the National Commit- 
tee of the Protection of Child, Family, School and 
Church, 1218 Olive Street, St. Louis, Missouri. If af- 
ter study they favor ratification, they are urged to 
take action. Attention was called again to the state- 
ment adopted by the triennial meeting: ‘‘As citizens, 
we must display an active interest in the field of legis- 
lation, bringing our individual and group weight to 
bear on legislative bodies responsible for the enact- 
ment of measures for the common good, in accord with 
the principles of Jesus.”’  , 

Immediate passage of the anti- Iyiehidle bill is urged 


in a petition to President Roosevelt which. the board’ 


voted to sign. Further copies of the petition are to 


be sent. diocesan presidents for such use as they can 


make of them. The petition summarizes the purpose 
of the bill: “to assure to persons within the jurisdic- 


tion of every State the’ equal protection of the laws. 
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interracial or other social conditions. Execution of 
this action of the triennial falls normally within the 
province of the Auxiliary’s diocesan social service 
chairmen. Dioceses where as yet there is no such of- 
ficer are urged to secure action in whatever way 
seems most effective. (Out of ninety-seven diocesan 
annual reports recently studied, fifty-three showed so- 
cial service chairmen.) 

Foreign branches of the Woman’s Auxiliary, includ- 
ing those of the American Churches in Europe, now 
have a member of the Executive Board, Mrs. Beverly 
Ober, of Baltimore, to keep them in closer touch with 
the board. This apples to branches not already under 
the care of a provincial representative on the board. 
Puerto Rico, for example, belongs to the Second Prov- 
ince, Alaska and Hawaii to the Eighth. 

‘After struggling with a pasteboard ballot box at the 
triennial elections, Miss Elsie C. Hutton, who was 
chairman of the Election Committee, has presented to 
the board as a gift from the evening branch of her 
parish, ‘St. Mark’s Church, Mt. Kisco, New York, a 
handsome and durable ballot box of carved wood with 
brass-bound corners. 

Young people’s work and a new religious education 
department in Hawaii, and college work in general, 
were subjects briefly presented to the board by Leila 
Anderson,.. Woman’s Auxiliary field worker, just re- 
turned fram Hawaii and from visits to sev eral colleges 
and universities. 


Georgia. 


The Macon District of the Woman’s Auxiliary of 
the Diocese of Atlanta will hold its spring meeting at 
the Auditorium at Warm Springs, Saturday, May 11. 

Mrs. MeMillan, the Provincial President, will be the 
guest speaker. 

Mrs. A. H. Sterne, Past Diocesan President, will 
give the devotional and talk on The Power of Prayer. 

Miss Louise Starr, Episcopal Student Worker at 
the University of Georgia, Athens, will talk of her 
work among the students. 

Mrs. Marshall Ellis, Diocesan President, members of 
the Board and Committee Chairmen will speak for two 
minutes and there will be a general discussion among 
all present. 

The Macon District, being one of the three districts 
into which the Diocesan Woman’s Auxiliary is di- 
vided, is composed of Macon, Griffin, Talbotton, La 
Grange, Fort Valley Milledgeville and Columbus. 

Through these District meetings a closer friendship. 
is formed among all members of the Auxiliary, an 
opportunity is given to discuss local problems and 
to gain inspiration, so that all may work together 
in the best way for the Diocese and the Church. 

Mrs. Banks Yonge, of Columbus, Vice-President of 
the Diocesan Auxiliary, is in charge of the meeting - 


its: 
i! District of North Texas. 

St. Mary’ s Parish Branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary, 
Big Spring, in the District of North Texas, the Rev. 
P. Walter Henckell, rector, had a triple anniversary, 
on April 22, in observance of the: fiftieth anniversary 
ofthe organization of the Mission by’ Bishop Garrett | 
in. “1885, the twenty-fifth anniversary of the organiza-, | 
tion of the District of North Texas and the. District 
Branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary; .and the tenth:anni-: 
versary of the Consecration of Bishop Seas 
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SERVICE LEAGUE 


The Reverend Randolph F. Blackford 


| YOUNG PEOPLE'S 


WAR AND PEACE, AND WHAT TO 


DO ABOUT IT. 


The earliest records that we have tell 
of wars between peoples in Egypt or 
in Babylonia. Scholars tell us that even 
before that the tombs show that men 
had fought among themselves. One 
man or a group of men would want 
something that another had and would 
fight for it. If the offender was an in- 
dividual in an organized community we 
called him a robber, but if it was a 
group that was the offender we called 
it war. 

Sometimes war came because things 
were in a muddle, so that the leaders 
considered the best way out was to call 
in the soldiers to fight it out. In other 
words, the soldiers were called to stop 
the war the ieaders had started. War 
is always bad. It is a breakdown of 
law and order, and all right thinking 
people are anxious to prevent it at all 
times. The only trouble is to get a 
method that will really prevent it. 

We often hear that war today is much 
more horrible than it ever was in the 
past. But let us see if this really is 
true. In the Meuse-Argonne Battle in 
the World War, in the eighteen days’ 
fighting, there was one American sol- 
dier in every 1,000 engaged that was 
killed. This meant about five in every 
hundred thousand per day. But in the 
battle of Gettysburg, 1,150 per bun- 
dred thousand per day were killed. This 
was bad encugh, but in the battle of 
Bunker Hill the same-percentage would 
give us 9,091 per hundred thousand. 
In the battle of Cannae in the Roman 


Carthagenian War, 91,320 per hun- 
dred thousand were killed. So we see 
that modern war is much safer than 


Yet, modern warfare is 
bad enough, and we should do all we 
ean to prevent it. For in the World 
War nearly sixty million men were in 
the armies of the contending nations. 
That is about half as many people as 
we have in the entire United States, 
and more than one out of every forty 
people in the entire world. Moreover, 
nearly eight million of them were 
killed, and more than twice that num- 
ber wounded. 

One of the first methods of stopping 
wars was for one nation to conquer the 
entire known world. In the great em- 
pire thus formed people thought that 
there could be no war. This was prac- 
tically done in the old Roman Em- 
pire. But before we go further, let us 
see why such a plan could not work to- 
day. 

It was possible in the past, because 
one nation could have much more pow- 
erful weapons than the others. Also be- 
ing better organized for war it was 
able to conquer any one nation. Then, 
means of communication being so poor, 
a small nation could be conquered be- 
fore its neighbor heard the news and 
was able to come to its aid. But to- 
day, with the radio and the news serv- 
ice we have, everyone knows things of 
importance almost as soon as they hap- 
pen, so that other nations would ‘‘gang 
up’* on any nation that tried to be a 
world conqueror. 

Next there is the Disarmament Plan. 
This, 
tions cannot fight without arms. There- 
fore, if we will only destroy all our 
arms so that we cannot fight, there will 


ancient war. 


in its extreme form says that na- - 


be no more fighting. The trouble with 
this in its extreme form is that the out- 
law would be delighted in our own land 
and would, as soon as they heard that 
the police nad disarmed, rob all our 
banks and stores, not to speak of our 
homes. So we see that we must modify 
our plans for complete disarmament and 
keep enough for a police force. But 
the question then arises: How much 
would we need for-a police force, and 
if we have just enough to manage our 
own outlaws, may not some outlaw na- 
tion come in and rob us? 

As this plan is so popular in these 
days with so many people, especially 
in its form of promising that they will 
never go to war under any circum- 
stances, we should go into it rather 
deeply, remembering that, as Sherman 
said, ‘‘War is Hell’, and that our ob- 
jective is to avoid war. If we have 
our people agree not to fight under any 
circumstances, what would be the re- 
sult? If we may judge from the East, 
where Japan was recently warring 
against China for the possession of 
Manchuria, we can see what has and 
will always happen when a nation has 
wealth, but has not force to protect it- 
self. Some other nation comes in and 
wars against it. Some people say that we 
should not provide arms for either side 
in a war. But if we do this, we are 
sharpening the teeth of the wolf and 
muzzling the lamb, lest the poor wolf 
get hurt while killing the lamb. For 
an attacking nation has its arms ready 
and the attacked nation, not suspecting 
the trouble, has not supplied itself with 
any arms. So we say that we want dis- 
armamént, but only when all nations 
agree to disarm. 

The next plan that has been suggested 
is Arbitration. This, its advocates 
claim, is what we have in our law courts 
between individuals, and we need to 
have it between nations as well. 
been tried a number of times, and 
where it has been tried it has been suc- 
cessful. The argument is that after a 
war, a nation’s leaders assemble around 
the council table and make peace. Why 
not do it before war has killed so many 
people? The argument is good, except 
that often nations will not submit 
their differences to a third party. The 
League of Nations was, and is, an at- 
tempt to get all the nations to agree to 
do this. But the United States would 
not go into it. The League formed a 
World Court. To it nations may bring 
their differences. But Japan refused 
to submit to its ruling. A few years 
ago much was made of the Kellogg 
Peace Pact. But as the Honorable Bas- 
sett Moore, at one time Chief Justice 
of the World Court, stated: “It simply 
renounces War, except when attacked, 
or when a nation’s honor is concerned. 
And it leaves it to the nation to say 
whether its honor is affected, or whether 
it is attacked. Now, it is an interesting 
fact that no war has ever been started 
that each nation did not claim that it 
had been attacked, or that its honor 
was concerned. So it means simply 
that the nations agree not to go to war 
unless they want to do so.” 


A Practical Plan. 


, Many people get the idea that the. 
fact that a man has been,a-soldier is, 


apt,to make him in favor of, war. But 
no one can know the horrors of war 


It has. 


quite so well as one who has seen it as 
a soldier. So that to say that a war 
veteran wants another war is about 
as sensible as saying that a man whose 
house has been burned down wants it 
to happen again, 

After the World War a number of 
veterans from the various allied coun- 
tries formed what is called the F. I. D. 
A. C. (Federation Internationale des 
Anciens Combatants), or International 
Alliance of Old Soldiers, for the pur- 
pose of fighting war, and to have a 
permanent peace. The Fidac’s pro- 
gram is a fairly simple one. It has 
three sides to it: 

First—Good will among nations that 
will make a will to peace. So they 
encourage visits between members of 
different nations, so they will grow to 
like one another better. 

Second: Arbitration and MInterna- 
tional Justice with a World ‘Court to 
which nations shall bring their differ- 
ences before going to war. 

Third—An international police force, 
to which each nation shall contribute its 
quota of troups. But until this is 
formed or until all nations disarm, that 
each nation shall be prepared to pro- 
tect itself against other nations. 

This in modified form is what prac- 
tically every military man holds is nec- 
essary. Some do not believe we can 
ever get an international police force, 
so they are most insistent that Prepar- 
edness is the real way to peace when 
combined with the other two. 

Next the question comes up of what 
is meant by Preparedness? Many think 
that this means simply a big navy and 
a big army. But that is not correct. 
The statement was made recently, that 
though in the Washington Conference 
on Disarmament it was decided that 
England, America and Japan might 
build navies at a ratio of England five, 
America five, and Japan three; the ra- 
tio today was England five, Japan three 
and Uncle Sam two. So that no one 
can say that we are a big navy coun- 
try. Then, in so far as the army is con- 
cerned, there are sixteen countries that 
have larger armies than we, even if 
We increase our army according to the 
present bill in Congress. So that no 
one can say that we are a big army 
country. 

Up until the Werld War, when we 
were so unprepared that it took us a 
year to get into the fighting at all, 
after we had declared war, there were 
considered but two ways of being pre- 
pared. The first of these was by a 
large professional army. But this was 
so expensive that it was practically not 
in use anywhere. The other way was by 
universal military training, or as we 
commonly call it the “draft”. By it 
every man when he comes of age must 
serve a certain length of time in the 
army or navy; then after a year or so he 
goes into the Reserve. 


We had always had the volunteer sys- 
tem until the War Between the States. 
The South had the draft from the start 
practically but the North had it later. 
When the World War came England 
alone of the nations began with the vol- 
unteer system, but she soon had to 
grenes: When we got into it, we, on 
5 advice of our all figs the 
draft at the start. 18a st 

After the World War it” was decided 
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that we would try to have a scheme 
by which we would not be wholly un- 
prepared in case of another war. By 
our present plan we have three parts to 
our army. The first is a small Regu- 
lar Army, 130,000 men. Next comes 
the National Guard, or State troops; in 
all, these bring the number up to about 
330,000 men. Then there is the Re- 
serve. This last is a group of ci- 
vilians who are trained and when the 
authorities are satisfied, are given com- 
missions as Reserve Officers, or else war- 
rants as Non-commissioned Officers in 
the Reserve. The plan is that if a war 
should break out these reserves could 
train the men who would be immedi- 
ately drafted. The Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps and the Citizens’ Mili- 
tary Training Camps train men for this 
Reserve. 

This means that our Regular Army 
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could be rapidly expanded and officered 
within a few months after the outbreak 
of hostilities, to a strength that it took 
us nearly two years to reach during the 
World War. This scheme is purely for 
defense. It is the cheapest method of 
defense, both in time and money ever 
devised, and military men are for it 
Many people, misled by the fallacy that 
disarmament would prevent war, are 
anxious to cripple this scheme by not 
giving enough money to keep it up in 
an efficient way. We should remember 
that the first reason for our Constitu- 
tion is stated in its preamble as Na- 
tional Defense. 

Washington said: ‘In time of peace 
prepare for war,’ and in this way many 
people believe that war can be avoided. 
For, as a greater than Washington said, 
“When a strong man armed keepeth 
his palace, his goods are at peace.”’ 


i! ~ CHURCH INTELLIGENCE 


THE FORWARD MOVEMENT. 

In the Church it is estimated we 
have 35,000 young people in our va- 
rious organizations, and approximately 
the same number in the Girls’ Friendly 
Society. What will the word ‘‘for- 
ward’? mean to these groups? The 
jeaders of these organizations are al- 
ready thinking this out. Following the 
talk of the chairman of the commis- 
sion, the Rt. Rev. Henry W. Hobson, 
D. D., to the Board of Directors of the 
Girls’ Friendly Society, in April, the 
Board voted that the society should un- 
dertake, as its part in the Forward 
Movement, cooperation with the clergy 
and the Church schools “in a humble 
and sincere attempt to study and teach 
the principles of prayer to its girls’. 

There is perhaps no group which is 
more challenged by an appeal to go 
forward than the young people. The 
Diocese of Minnesota has chosen for the 
theme of its annual convention ‘‘Youth 
and the Forward Movement’’. The 
Diocese of Georgia and the Diocese of 
Southern Ohio have organized a Young 
People’s Division and The Young 
Churchmen respectively, in which all 
the diocesan young people’s organiza- 
tions cooperate as a means of going for- 
ward in more effective service. 

The Young Churchmen have made 
their first publicity poster a picture of 
young people going into a church and 
the words ‘Forward Young Church- 
men’’. It is the theme and subject for 
rallies and speeches. They have writ- 
ten to the Commission on the Forward 
Movement recommending three things: 

1. That young people be given some 
part in the Forward Movement which 
they can do as a group. n 

2. That the Forward Movement Com- 
mission encourage parish planning 
groups and committees to incorporate 
the youth of the parish in their plans. 

3. That some program of leadership 
training be inaugurated for the group 
just over twenty-five years of age, in 
order to keep that group active after 
they are too old for young people’s 
groups, and in order to provide the 
trained advisory leadership for youth 
groups, of which the young people 
themselves feel the need. 

The young people of the Church 
want to go forward and they want to 
be used. Full of enthusiasm and un- 
bound by cumbersome habits or tradi- 
tions, they eagerly offer themselves for 
a Forward Movement. ; 

It is estimated that there are about 
36,000 vestrymen and wardens in the 
‘Church. What will a Forward Move- 
ment in religious experience, living and 


service méan to this group? Some one — 


‘has pointed out that there are approxi- 


mately 300,000 confirmed male mem- 
bers of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
of which 25 per cent, or 75,000, may 
be said to be active. Including the war- 
dens and vestrymen, the others serv- 
ing on parish and diocesan committees, 
and another 1,000 Church school offi- 
cers and lay readers, we may say there 
are about 40,000 ‘‘trust officers’’, 35,000 
active and willing workers and 225,000 
inactive, inarticulate and uninformed 
“nominal members’”’. If the 40,000 
“trust officers” more fully understood 
their duties, and the 35,000 ‘willing 
workers” were instructed how to be 
channels through which God’s plans 
could work, the 225,000 “nominal 
members” could soon be brought into 
a closer relationship with Christ and 
the millions outside the Church aroused 
to a realization of its power and pur- 
pose. 

The following from a mid-western 
city is a story of a real Forward Move- 
ment in a parish, made possible by the 
devotion of one member of the congre- 
gation. 

Last September a young woman in a 
downtown parish in a mid-west city 
began to interest herself in the imme- 
diate neighborhood of. her church. The 
parish had six hundred communicants 
from all parts of the city, but drew no 
one from the cheap rooming houses and 
poor apartments close by. As a result 
of the personal work of this one mem- 
ber in the neighborhood adjacent to the 
church, forty-one children and twenty- 
four adults have been brought to bap- 
tism, twenty-nine adults have been con- 
firmed and seventy-four children have 
been added to the Church school. A 
guild of forty women has been meeting 
for five months. And the work has just 
begun. “Everywhere I go,’’ she reports, 
“T find people hungry for the Church, 
its Truth and its Life.”’ 

What has been done in this one place 
can be done in many others. ‘Ye shall 
be my witnesses beginning at Jerusa- 
lem.” 

A Lutheran finds help in the Forward 
Movement literature: “A pamphlet en- 
titled ‘Discipleship’ has been handed to 
me by a friend. I am most favorably 
impressed by its contents and so suit- 
able for distribution during Lent es- 
pecially. My church is as you note of 
the Lutheran denomination, but I have 
yet to find any Lenten literature more 
self-explanatory and awakening than 
the pamphlet issued by you.” 

The Archdeacon of a far western dio- 
cese writes: ‘‘We have been delighted 
with the way the clergy have ordered 
the post-Easter pamphlet. We used ap- 
proximately 5,000 more than the Len- 
teh one.’’: The same diocese used the 
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Discipleship topics during Lent in a 
diocesan radio mission. 

From a woman communicant in a 
southern city comes this testimony of 
the usefulness of the Forward Move- 
ment Lenten pamphlet on Discipleship: 

“During Lent the women of our par- 
ish met every Tuesday morning for Dis- 
cipleship services based on the booklet 
of the Forward Movement. I led these 
devotionals, giving a ten-minute talk 
each week on the subject indicated.”’ 

The Diocese of Western Massachu- 
setts made the Easter number of its 
diocesan paper, ‘‘The Pastoral Staff,’ a 
Forward Movement number. It con- 
tains history of the movement, person- 
nel, lists of its accomplishments and 
aims, and three pages of the opinions 
of prominent members of the diocese 
concerning it. -Bishop Davies writes as 
follows: “The activity now proposed 
to the Church might have been called 
the upward movement, for it is a lift- 
ing up of the heart to God. It might 
have been called the downward move- 
ment, for it is a strengthening of foun- 
dations and a deepening of faith and 
resolve. It might have been called the 
outward movement, for it is a reaching 
out to share the riches of God’s good- 
ness. It might have been called the 
inward movement, for it is taking our 
discipleship to heart. It might have 
been called anything but the backward 
movement, for it knows no retreat. It 
is called the Forward Movement, with 
all its inspiring ‘suggestion of progres- 
sive development, increased usefulness, 
and advance in the Christian Life.” 

The following testimonies concerning 
the Forward Movement comes in from 
bishops of the Church: 

Gne bishop writes: ‘‘Did I tell you 
that the clergy have asked for nearly 
10,000 copies of the EHaster-Whitsunday 
manual?’’ 

A missionary bishop writes: “I like 
the new pamphlet, ‘Disciples of the Liv- 
ing Christ,’’ better, I think, than the 
other. In the first place, it requires the 
use of the Bible and the Prayer Book 
and suggests other reading. And though 
a small gain, a very real one, it is of 
the right size to put in one’s pocket or 
enclose in an envelope. I am urging 
all of our staff to remember the move- 
ment frequently in their intercessions. 
I know that it is often remembered at 
the altar in the offering of the Eucharis- 
tic prayer. You have my unreserved 
admiration for what you are doing and 
my faith in the whole enterprise. I do 
not know when anything has occurred 
to challenge our lethargy comparable 
with the post-Haster project.” 

The Missionary District of Brazil is 
feeling the impulse of the Forward 
Movement and is seeking to put it in 
operation in the Brazilian churches. It 
is basing its plans upon the Forward 
Movement in the Church in the United 


‘States and the Council has appointed a 


committee to plan for and develop this 
work. 


The Commission on the Forward 
Movement has in preparation three 
courses for use in clergy conferences. 
These are entitled, I, ‘“‘The Rector and 
Parish Management’’; II, ‘‘The Spiritual 
Preparation of the Priest’, and III, 
“The Place of Prayer and Meditation in 
the Life of the Clergy and Laity’. . As 
far as possible the commission is seek- 
ing to provide summer conferences for 
the clergy with leaders to conduct these 
courses, 

What the contagion and enthusiasm 
of one person for the mission of the 
Chureh can accomplish has been strik- 
ingly illustrated by a missionary exhibit 
recently held in Boston. A young 
woman member of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
attended the convention in Atlantie City 
and ‘went to every missionary meeting. 
She came home filled with the desire to 
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make her whole parish more mission- 
ary-minded, and the result was a most 
suecessful and interesting project in 
nissionary education. An original mis- 
siétis exhibit was arranged based on the 
ifémized apportionment which the Dio- 
ceSe of Massachusetts distributes to its 
parishes upon request. Ten cathedral 
orkanizations assumed the responsibil- 
ity for preparing the exhibits for ten 
mission fields: The Men’s Club chose 
Honolulu; Monday Auxiliary, Southern 
Mountains; ‘Tuesday Evening Bible 
Class, Japan; Young People’s Fellow- 
ship} Our Diocese; the Dean’s Group, 
Work for Negroes. 

In order to prepare for this, each or- 
ganization made two months’ intensive 
study of the field selected. An exhibit 
was held consisting of charts showing 
the’ growth of the Church in various 
fiélds, models of various mission build- 
ings made locally from photographs, 
charts of photographs exhibiting various 
kiids of missionary service, articles 
straight from the mission fields, pic- 
tures of missionaries, ete. The exhibit 
opétied with a large dinner attended by 
256°people, followed by a missionary ad- 
dress and an entertainment featuring 
the Inusic or the poetry or the art of a 
particular field. A Sioux Indian in full 
regalia delivered the invocation. Dean 
surgéés and the cathedral staff feel that 
the project has. done a great deal to 
make the world-wide work of the 
cHurth a reality and a personal respon- 
siffiity in the parish. 

aes * * * 
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jDHE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL 

fgios CHURCH HOME. 

9#he Protestant Episcopal Church 
Henre in the city of Richmond has had 
a. zontinuous existence for sixty years. 
It was incorporated by the General As- 
sembly on March 25, 1875. 

-Now: on its sixtieth birthday the 
Board of Corporators has decided to 
publish a short history of the institu- 
tion, showing what it has accomplished 
in the relief of distress and also to put 
before the public its present needs. 

Dos Beginnings. 

OWMarly in the year 1875, a dying 
waeman bequeathed all that she had—a 
legacy of fifty dollars—to Mrs. Caroline 
Lathrop, of this city. The recipient of 
thie, legacy, surprised, yet gratified, de- 
termined ‘“‘solemnly to consecrate the 
amgunt to God; and to make it the nu- 
cleug; of a fund for the relief of indi- 
gent, women.” 

rA;vsociety for this object, was organ- 
ized,yand plans for its operation, very 
humrple in their scope, were being made, 
when, Mr. F. W. Hanewinckel, of Rich- 
mgad,; placed at the disposal of the so- 
ciety .a.large and comfortable house on 
North Fourth Street. This property was 
deeded in fee simple to the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the State’ of .Vir- 
siBiso: 

¥ Board of Corporators took charge 
of;jdihe, financial management, with a 
Board of Lady Managers to operate the 
Home; Endowments and gifts were 
fortheoming sufficient for opening the 
Home; which for some years was largely 
mainfained by donations of fuel and pro- 
visions sent in from all sections of the 
State, 


The Home continued to operate on 


Fourth, Street for twenty-three years, . 


caring for forty-six ladies during that 
timexs ms ; “ 

WOH Achievements. 

Im,908,'the original quarters having 
been a@utgrown, a. new. building was 
eregted[;at’ No. 1621 Grove Avenue, a 
modezn; structure with, capacity for 
thintsziresidents... With ):the fourteen 
ladiess transfaryad,and. others) admitted 
this: ay ag; SPO, fH} 


I fr EPO Dy Bypganefuls handarsNat 
ling of its timited famds; tha -Board-hassvChyxch in the UxSq Apu Will he, pus pfyqmethod 
bee@wpble.to. keep every, room aseupiedr 
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The Protestant Episcopal Church Home, 
Richmond, Va. 


long as they live. Every expense but 
that of dress is defrayed and, in time of 
illness, nurses, medicine and medical at- 
tendance are provided. 

During the sixty years of its existence 
one hundred and thirty-one ladies have 
been residents of the Home. 

Needs. 

However, in recent years, a shrink- 
age in income has caused uneasiness for 
the present as well as for the future 
operation of the Home, and makes it 
necessary to put before the people of 
Virginia the needs of this splendid in- 
stitution. An increase in contributions, 
or in capital, as permanent endowment, 
which would provide sufficient income 
for the maintenance of the Home and 
the care of the old and feeble, is now a 
necessity. 

“Surely,’’ wrote Mrs. Whittle, the first 
President of the Board of Managers, 
“this is a better way to perpetuate the 
memory. of those loved and lost than 
costly marble or memorial windows, 
which, though pleasant to the eye, lifts 
no burden from the weary and gives no 
home to the homeless.”’ 

. Gifts. 

The permanent endowment and all 
special funds are in the hands of the 
Board of Corporators. 

Contributions to these funds may be 
sent to the Treasurer, Mr. W. Meade Ad- 
dison, Mutual Building, Richmond, Va. 

In making a will the following form 
of bequest may be used: 

Tere ee aaeashticss cutteole eee gret tie hereby give, 
devise, and bequeath to the Protestant 
Episcopal Church Home, Incorporated 
‘by the General Assembly of Virginia, 
March 25, 1875, and located in the City 
Of Khichmond se spiecen eee u 

Board of Corporators: Rt. Rev. H. 
St. George Tucker, Rev. J. Y. Downman, 
Rev. Beverley D. Tucker, Jr., W. Meade 
Addison, Hugh Antrim, Henry C. Riely, 
O. J. Sands, Lewis: C. Williams. 

* * * 


FEDERATION OF YOUNG PEOPLE TO 
MEET. 

The National Commission of the Fed- 
eration of Episcopal Young People is to 
meet in Chicago on May 21, 22 and 23. 
There will be one young people’s repre- 
sentative from each of the eight ‘prov- 


commission, the Executive Secretary of 

the National Council’s Department of 

Religious Education, and the Secretary 

for Young People’s Work in that. de- 
partment. Paustian t im 

————o———___—_ (is 

UNION OF EDUCATION .AND MIS- 
SIONS BOARDS TO BE CONSID- 

ERED. AT PRESBYTERIAN 

ASSEMBLY. ae 

A project for uniting the Board of 

Christian Education and the Board of 
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opening at Cincinnati on May 23. 

The two organizations have assets of 
$47,000,000 and annual expenditures 
of more than $5,500,000. Between them 
the two organizations carry on all the 
educational and evangelistic activities 
of the Presbyterian Church, except those 
in foreign lands. ; 

The Board merger, which has bee 
under consideration for several years, 
is expected to take effect in June, 1936, 
if adopted by the General Assembly. It 
is the culmination of a consolidation 
movement which has been in progress for 
many years. The consolidation would 
bring the number of boards and ageén- 
cies in the Presbyterian Church down 
to three in contrast to the seventeen 
boards and agencies of the Church 
twenty years ago. 

The Education Board controls $4,- 
000,000 in buildings, securities and 
other assets and spends about $2,500,- 
000 a year in its work. Of this yearly . 
outlay about $1,500,000 is for manu- ; 
facturing, selling and other publishing. 
costs of millions of copies of books and 
weekly and monthly periodicals. The 
assets of the National Missions Board 
“total about $43,000,000, and its annual 
expenditure is approximately $38,200,- 
000. i 

Representatives from China, India, 
Japan, Persia, Mesopotamia and other 
foreign countries will be present at the 
General Assembly.—N. C. J. C. News 
Service. eb ay 


* * * 


THREE NEW BISHOPS IN ASIA THIS 
YEAR ALREADY. 


I. For Dornakal, India. i 
Everyone who knows about the tre- 
mendously heavy work carried by 
Bishop Azariah of the Diocese of Dorna- 
kal in Hyderabad, India, will rejoice in 
the fact that he at last has an assist- 
ant bishop: the Rt. Rev. Anthony 
Black Elliott, consecrated in Cal- 
cutta on January 27. The new bishop, 
a graduate of the University of Dublin, 
was ordained by Bishop Charles Gore of 
Oxford,. and went to India in 19138, . 
where he has worked for twenty years. 
with Bishop Azariah. As Bishop Azra} 
 riah is a native of India, this seems to. 


inces, together with the advisers of the, be the first intance in the Anglicam 


Communion of a foreign assistant for a 

native diocesan. Visitations will be ar- 

ranged so that each bishop visits each 

place in alternate years. Peter 
II. For Rangoon, Burmah. 

The Rt. Rev. George Algernon: West: 
was consecrated at the same service in», 
Calcutta on January 27... Heis the new — 
Bishop of Rangoon. He had. previously - 
-been. a. misionary for thirteen ,years . 
among, the,Karens,,of Burmah,. wheres 


jonal Missions of the Preshytenianoshe worked.outa pamtigniarly,.waluabl@ise 


of evangelization. iioAmeRenib 
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was the best bat the school produced 
in thirty-five years; he also holds a 
Serbian decoration for distinguished 
service with the Red Cross during the 
war. 

The Diocese of Rangoon includes all 
Burmah with some islands in the Bay 
of Bengal, and is one of the fourteen 
dioceses of the Church of India, Bur- 
mah and Ceylon. ‘This region, where 
Mr. Kipling’s dawn.comes up like thun- 
der, is a large and difficult diocese with 
work among Burmese, Europeans, Eu- 
rasians, hill tribes and Chinese. The 
S. P. G. began work there in -1864. 


Ill. For Hong Kong. 

The Rt. Rev. Mok Shau-tsang of Can- 
ton was consecrated on St. Paul’s Day, 
1935, in the Cathedral at Hong Kong. 
Formerly archdeacon, he is now Bishop 
HaH’s assistant in the Diocese of Hong 
Kong. He is the seventh living native 
Chinese bishops in the Anglican Com- 
munion. There are now nineteen bish- 
ops altogether in our branch of the 
Church in China and Hong Kong. 

Hong Kong Diocese was organized in 
1849, and, although six dioceses have 
since been set off from it, it is still a 
vast jurisdiction. It is of special inter- 
est to the American ‘Church, because it 
is the nearest Chinese diocese to the 
Philippines; Chinese in Manila speak 
the southern China dialects, and Bishop 
Mosher has always the problem of staff- 
ing St. Stephen’s and St. Peter’s Chinese 
missions in Manila with clergy and lay 
workers .who speak the Cantonese and 
Amoy diolects. — Hawaiian Church 
Chronicle. . 

e Aas ec a 

VIRGINIA. 
oO 
Jamestown Day. 

The three hundred and twenty-eighth 
anniversary of the arrival of the first 
permanent English settlers at James- 
town Island will be celebrated on May 
13,,;under the auspices of the Associa- 
tion for the Preservation of Virginia 
Antiquities, as is the custom of this AS- 
sociation, for forty years. 

The usual commemorative services 
will be held in the Old Church at 2 
P. M., with the Rt. Rev. A. C. Thom- 
son, Bishop of the Diocese of Southern 
Virginia, officiating, assisted by Dr. W. 
A. R. Goodwin, rector of Bruton Parish 
Church. The music will be furnished 
by a choir from William and Mary Col- 
lege, directed by George Small, In- 
structor of Music at William and Mary 
College. Loud speakers will be used for 
those outside. 

The services this year will be in the 
form of a memorial to the late Mrs. J. 
Taylor Ellyson, President of the Associ- 
ation for the Preservation of Virginia 
Antiquities for the past thirty years; 
and also to the late Colonel Samuel H. 
Yonge, U. S. Engineer, who built the 
sea wall, and who was a member of the 
Jamestown Committee since its forma- 
tion, a member of the Advisory Board 
and the author of ‘‘The Site of Old 
Jamestown.”’ : 

Colonel Yonge died on the eleventh 
of March and mare Ellyson on the twen- 
ty-third. - 

In the Wi ce dou, special fontiires will 
be given on the grounds, and as usual 
on “Jamestown: Day”, the ete will be 
opened free to visitors. 

*. * * 
* Seminary Notes) © 

An #otive' program of work among 
- college ‘and school students’ carried on 
by Virginia Seminarians'this*winter and 


spring’ has manifested itself’ in numer-’ 


ous visits to. (Se MAL a ad all 
along the.eastern seaboard’and ‘in a 


sertds‘of visitors {Othe Semiifiary from ° ‘mediation on 
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Virginia, Williams College, Yale Uni- 
versity, Baltimore, and New Bedford, 
Mass., have visited the Seminary as well 
as students from as many more different 
schools and institutions. 

Seminarian have visited Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute University of North 
Carolina, University of Virginia, Am- 
herst, Hamilton, and Union Colleges, 
and the University of West Virginia. 

Young alumni have been largely in- 
strumental in promoting interest in the 
ministry among undergraduates. Prof. 
A. C. Zabriskie is in charge of the stu- 
dent work. 

* * * 
Retreats. 

The senior class retreat of members 
of the Seminary, which has become an 
annual custom, will be conducted this 
spring by the Rt. Rev. Benjamin Wash- 
burn, Bishop Coadjutor of Newark. 

The graduating class, under leader- 
ship of Boyd R. Howarth, of Chatham, 
N. J., for three years its president, will 
leave May 8 for Orkney Springs, Va., 
for a three-day retreat. The Rt. Rev. 
Samuel B. Booth, Bishop of Vermont, 
conducted the retreat for last year’s 
graduating class. 

F. W. Kates. 
* co * 

United Lenten Mite Box Offering. 

All the Church schools of Richmond 
united in a beautiful service of presen- 
tation of their Lenten offerings in old 
Monumental Church Sunday afternoon, 
May 4. The choir was composed of 
members of the junior choirs of the va- 
rious schools, rendering the simple 
music in a spirited manner. After the 


‘opening prayers and hymn, the Rev. 


Charles Smith, of St. Paul’s Church, 
read a description of the work of the 
Church in foreign lands, during which 
reading there were simple tableaux 
presented to illustrate the educational, 
medical, teaching and preaching mis- 
sions in foreign lands. The total offer- 
ing from~the city churches amounted ‘to 
$5.2: 715 

The exhibit of posters made by the 
various schools during Lent, illustrative 
of their studies of Japan and other for- 
eign lands, was interesting, and after 
the services was visited by a number 
of people, many of whém expressed 
their astonishment at the work of the 
pupils. 


0 
SOUTHWESTERN VIRGINIA 
Rt. Rev. Robert C. Jett, D. D., Bishop 
0 
Bishop Gribbin Speaks at New River 
Convocation. 

The Rt, Rev. Robert E. Gribbin, D. 
D., Bishop of Western North Carolina, 
was the guest speaker on Tuesday eve- 
ning, April 30, when the Convocation 
of New River was in session at St. 
Thomas’ Church, Abingdon, Va., the 
Rev. John S. Wellford, rector. Bishop 
Gribbin’s address was the feature of 
the missionary service and was built 
around a question and answer in the 
Offices of Instruction: ‘‘What is your 
bounden duty as.a member of the 
Church?” ‘My bounden duty is to fol- 
low Christ, to worship God every Sun- 
day in his Church;' and to work and 
pray and give forthe spread of His 
kingdom.” ‘The bishop: discussed the 
various sections of the answer in a most 
interesting and helpful way, and his ad- 
dress will doubtless form the basis of 
some future sermons in this diocese. . 

The Convoéation opened Monday eye- 


“ning with a sermon by the Rev. John 


A. Winslow, of Dante. Tuesday morn- 
ing the Rev. Edward W. Hughes, of 
Bluéfield, led the Quiet Hour, and out 
‘of along and active ministry. gave a 
‘some incidents’ ‘#ustrat- * 
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mon was the Rev. James .A. Figg, of, 
Christiansburg. ON 

The Rev. Mr. Wellford was elected, 
Dean of the Convocation for the coming, 
year; the Rev. Mr. Figg, Secretary, and; 
the Rev. Richard R. Beasley, of Bristal, 
Treasurer. The Convocation accepted, 
an invitation from the Rev. Allen Per-., 
son to meet next at Trinity Church, 
Rocky Mount. 


T. A. Swot 


SOUTH FLORIDA. 
Rt. Rev. J. D. Wing, D. D., Bishop, ; 
O ‘hs 
United Presentation Services. 
Children of the Church schools. 
South Florida assembled in the seven 
districts on the First Sunday after Has-, 
ter to present their Lenten mite box of, 
fering. This is the first time that the. 
schools in this diocese had united for: 
such presentation. For this service in, 
St. Luke’s Cathedral, Orlando, Dean, 
Johnson was assisted by Rev. Thomas, 
E. Dudney, of Winter Park, and Rey, 
Elred C. Simkins, of St. Cloud. Three 
groups of choir children, in their a 
ments, led the music. aT, 
C. Robinsoy- 
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PENNSYLVANIA : 
Rt, Rev. Francis M. Taitt, S. T. D., Bie, 
—_— 0 
Annual Diocesan Convention. aie 
The Rt. Rev. George Craig Stewart, 
D. D., Bishop of the Diocese of Chicaga,- 
and the Rt, Rev. Frederick B. Bartlett, 
D. D., Missionary Bishop of North Da- 
kota and head of the National Depa¥t- 
ment of Domestic Missions, were special 
speakers in connection with the ‘he 
one hundred and fifty-first Annual Dio- 
cesan Convention of that Church, wiifch 
met in this city last week. uv 
The convention opened its session in 
the Church of the Holy Trinity’ on 
Tuesday morning with a celebration: of” 
the Holy Communion at 9 o’clock, ‘at 
which the Rt. Rev. Francis M, Taitt, ‘8: 
T. D., Bishop of the Diocese and Pre-': 
siding Officer of the convention, was the 
celebrant. Upwards of 700 clerical and 
lay deputies represented the nearly 280 
parishes and missions comprising’ Ste” 
diocese. 
Both Bishop Stewart and Bishop 
Bartlett were the special guests! 6f 
Bishop Taitt at a dinner in the PeHh 
Athletic Club on Monday, at which ‘thé! 
bishop was the host to the clerical @w@! 
lay deputies, following which there’ wa®’= 
a diocesan mass meeting in the Churéh 
of the Holy Trinity. Bishop Steiwa?t’: 
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made a special address at this meefili#!/ 1! _ 


Bishop Taitt also delivered his annial” 
message.’ The clerical and lay depuliés 
attended the mass meeting in a body.“"9 
Bishop Bartlett made a special mis- 
sionary address at the convention on 
Tuesday. oonigh 


Among the important matters to cofié!® 


before the convention was the report of 
the Special 
Safeguards appointed in pursuance ofiap4 
resolution adopted at the conventior fgeH 
last year. Since its appointment this?! 
committee has given considerable bie 
to the duties assigned its members uA 
der the terms of the resolution. OlZ 
The special committee comprises 
Spencer Ervin, Vice-President of “the 
Executive Council of the diocesd!) HE 
chairman, and lay deputy from 2=8t}* 
Asaph’s Church, Bala. Clerical mem 
bers of the committee are the Rev. 
Howard R. Weir, rector of the Chiirck 
of the Holy Trinity, and the. Rev. By»: 
Gouverneur Morris, rector of Calvary 
Church, Germantown. Other lay, fiémpo 
bers are Henry R. Robins, deputy ‘frani! 
hia‘? astd! 
‘Saminebi Mu ISPS6uston, 
dMartin-fi-thd-Piblds) Ohi 


Committee on Finanéfal "° 
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mittee stated that “some non-parochial 
institutions, societies, committees and 
oher organizations operating in the Dio- 
“ese of Pennsylvania under the auspices 
of this church, at present lack adequate 


protection for their securities and funds, 
and supervision of their investments’’. 

The committee was directed ‘‘to bring 
about such protection and supervision 
by the voluntary action of the organi- 
zations at present concerned; to confer 
with the Committee on Canons on the 
advisability and practicability of regu- 
lating the matter by Canon; and to sub- 
mit to the convention of 1935 a written 
report of its actions and ‘recommenda- 
tions’. The committee work was limited 
to the non-parochial organizations desig- 
nated in the preamble to the resolution 
and was not empowered to deal with 
parishes or with diocesan missions for 
worship, the latter being under the 
bishop and Department of Missions. 

The convention’s attention was also 
directed by the Department of Christian 
Social Service and Institutions report to 
bills now pending in the State Legisla- 
ture in relation to social measures. The 
department is planning especially to en- 
ter an emphatic protest against the 
group of House and Senate bills which 
aim to license horse racing, permit bet- 
ting and wagering on results of horse 
races, and the bills legalizing the set- 
ting up of lotteries to provide unem- 
ployment relief. In its report on horse 
racing and lotteries, which was for- 
warded to all the clerical and lay depu- 
ties, the department says: “The evils 
resulting to and reacting upon the in- 
dividual citizen generally from such le- 
galized gambling are entirely apparent. 
The degrading’ results of getting some- 
thing for nothing; of becoming the Vic- 
tims of transactions in which mere 
chance and not intelligence is the de- 
termining factor; of the prostitution 
and commercialization of the faculty of 
hope to the sordid and selfish passion 
for undeserved and unearned gain; ot 
ca resulting disregard for the needs and 
rights of others; of a denial of the rules 
cand requirements of good sportsman- 
ship; on these and many other counts 
the.legalizing of gambling and lotteries 
would constitute a grave and ethical 
peri] to the individual citizen. 

“Economically, we believe that the 
menace is or would be almost as se- 
rious. A gambling transaction does not 
represent new income or the production 
of real wealth. It is good money di- 
verted to improper uses. It decreases. 
.general purchasing power. It results in 
placiny a tax»on those who are often 
least able to bear it. To quote a for- 
mer. Governor of California: ‘Financial 
benefits to the State from a tax on the 
volume of money wagered at race tracks 
cannot balance the broken -lives, the 
ruined homes, the welter of crime and 
sorrow that race track betting leaves in 
its wake.’ ”’ 

S. H. Warnock. 

Co) 
NEW YORK. 
Rt. Rev. Wm. T. Manning, D. D., Bishop 
Rt. Rev. A. S. Lloyd, D. D., Suffragan 
Rt. Rev. Chas, K. Gilbert, D D., Suffragan 
7 0O----- 
The General Theological Semmary Com- 
mencement Week, A. D. 1935. 

Monday, May 20,8 P. M.—Evensong 
in Chapel of the Good Shepherd. Bac- 
calaureate Sermon by the Rt. Rev. Wil- 
liam Thomas Manning, D. D., LL. D., 
D.C. L., Bishop of New York. 

Tuesday, May 21—Aumni Day—10:30 
A. M., Celebration of Holy Communion 
in Memoriam of Departed Alumni and 
former Students. Reports of Necroio- 
gist.. 11:30, A. M.—Business Meeting 
of Associate. Alumni in Seabury Hall. 1 
P...M.=-Alumni; Luncheon. in Hoffman 
Hall. .20 P. M.—Reading of Alumni 
Essay in Seabury Hall Auditorium: 
“Fresh Techniques in Pastoral Care’’ 
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by the Rev. Calvin Rankin Barnes, B. 
DD. (G. T. S.. Lbs 22) Bee Boardeon 
Trustees meeting in Jarvis Hall. 
Wednesday, May 22—-7 A. M.—-Cele- 
bration of Holy Communion. 10:30 A. 
M.—The Bishops, Trustees, Faculty, 
Alumni and other Clergy meet in the 
Library. 11 A. M—Commencement Ex- 
ercises. Address by Clarence Whittle- 
sey Mendell, Ph. D., Dean of Yale Col- 


lege. 12:30 P. M.—Senior Class Lunch- 
eon in Hoffman Hall (admission by 
ecard). 


oO 
RHODE ISLAND 
Rt. Rev. J. DeWolf Perry, D. D., Bishop 


fo) 
A Tribute of Gratitude to Retiring 
Rector. 

The Rev. Charles D. Burrows rector 
of St. Matthew’s Church, Jamestown, 
for the past thirty-five years, has re- 
tired. His parish, which includes the 
whole Island of Jamestown, a suburb of 
Newport, gave him and his wife a recep- 
tion before they sailed for England for 
a holiday. In an insular community like 
Jamestown, where parish work is quite 
as important in the sequestered winter 
as in the spacious holidays of lower 
Narragansett, such a ministry counts 
for more than the city-minded can easily 
understand. But St. Matthew’s under- 
stands, inscribing its gift of a silver bowl 
“To the Rey. and Mrs. Burrows, rector 
of St. Matthew’s Church, Jamestown, R. 
I. A tribute of gratitude and love for 
devoted and faithful service most gra- 
ciously rendered, from the members of 
the parish.’’ 

* * * 
Assistant in Many Capacities. 

The Rev. Robert R. Carmichael com- 
pleted ten years of service as assistant 
at Grace Church, Providence, immedi- 
ately after Easter. His has been an un- 
usual sort of assistanceship. No doubt 
he has taken care of all the usual detail 
that is assigned to the junior clergy in 
a large city parish. One would expect 
that of him, with all his good nature, 
energy and zest. But what makes him, 
different is his job, however he got it, of 
assistant at large. One season of the 
year you place him as a diocesan leader 
of young people, and you find a place 
for him in your mind. There are cu- 
rates and assistants of whatevername 
who have such a way with youth in 
their own parish that they are set over 
all of the bishop’s youth. But when 
winter comes you notice a change com- 
ing over the Grace Church assistant. 
He becomes an expert in religious edu- 
cation for everybody in the diocese, 
young and old, and you find him run- 
ning ‘‘schools,’’ ‘‘seminars,’’ ‘‘institutes’’ 
and all the rest that Bishop Bennett, 
Canon Bell, Dr. Evans, and the im- 
ported lecturers address. That’s not all 
the assistant is up to by any means. 
No wonder they put him on the Coun- 
cil. to assist the governing body of the 


diocese! 
F. W. Jones. 
O 
ATLANTA. 
——_———_o———___ 
Noted Archaeologist Lectures on New 
Findings. 


Sir Charles Marston lectured at Ag- 


nes Scott and Emory University, At- 
lanta, during his visit to Georgia in 
April. 


He discussed the new light which has 
been thrown on the Old Testament by 
the recent excavations in the Holy Land, 
and especially did he mention the find- 
ings about Jericho, which bear out the 
Bible story of the fall of the wall of 
Jericho. He has found evidence that 
writing is an older art than. the histo- 
tians had thgught.,.Some things per- 
taining to, the.Jewish history, are dated 
1400 B. Gs : iV Ise nf ? 
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Sir Charles Marston, a noted ar- 
chaeologists and director of the Wel- 
come Expeditions in the Holy Land, is 
the author of many books, among the 
most recent being his “New Bible Evi- 
dence”’. 

He and Lady Marston, the former 
Mrs. Mary Bonney, were in Atlanta on 
their bridal trip. They attended the 
Easter services at All Saints’ Church, 
where Lady Marston is a member, and 
then visited Rome, Ga., where Lady 
Marston, the granddaughter of the fa- 
mous surgeon, Dr. George M. Baittey, 
was born. Sir Charles and his bride re- 
turned to New York and from there will 
sail for England and then the Holy 
Land. 

ok * * 

A meeting of the Camp Mikel] Staff 
was held at the Pro-Cathedral of St. 
Philip, Atlanta, Tuesday, April 30, to 
complete the plans for the Young Peo- 
ple’s Camp which will be held at Toc- 
coa Falls, Ga., June 17 to 29. Rev. 
Mortimer Glover, of Christ Church, Ma- 
con, will be the director. Bishop H. J. 
Mikell will be the chaplain. 

* * * 


Annual Pilgrimage to Appleton Church 


“Home, 
The Diocese of Atlanta will make its 
annual pilgrimage to the Appleton 


Church Home in Macon, Ga., Sunday, 
May 12, being Mother’s Day. 

This Orphanage, founded following 
the War Between the States, is a real 
home for the girls, and under the able 
direction of Miss Fanny B. Duval, 
Executive Secretary, they live happy 
lives. The various auxiliaries of the 
diocese sponsor these girls, thereby es- 
tablishing a closer relationship between 
each of them. 

A program has been arranged for the 
guests by the girls of the Home and a 
basket luncheon will be carried by all 
who attend. 

The Executive Committee of the 
Home is Bishop H. J. Mikell, chairman 
of the Board of Trustees; Mrs. E. B. 
Harrold, Mrs. Car] Slocum, Rev. Morti- 
mer W. Glover, General W. A. Harris, 
Rev. Randolph Claiborne and Mr, S. 7. 
Coleman, Z 

* * * 
Y. P. S. L. Convention. 


Young people will gather from the 
entire Diocese of Atlanta for the An- 
nual Diocesan Y. P. S, L. Convention, 
May 17, 18 and 19, which will be held 
this year at the Pro-Cathedral of St. 
Philip, Atlanta. The newly organized 
leagues in Griffin, Macon, Hast Lake 
and Gainesville. will be presented to 
Bishop H. J. Mikell for admission into 
the Diocesan League at the young peo- 
ple’s service on Sunday, May 19, at 11 
o’clock. Dean Raimundo de Ovies will 
preach a special sermon for the young 
people at this service. 


Audria Bandy Gray. 


0 
LONG ISLAND. 

Rt. Rev. E. M. Stires, D. D., Bishop. 
Rt. Rev. J. I. B. Larned, Suffragan. 
Rt. Rev. F. W. Creighton, S. T. D., Suf- 
fragan, 
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Department of Chrstian Social Service, 
Committee on Publicity. 

Concerning: Action taken by the De- 
partment of Christian Social Service of 
the Diocese of Long Island, State of 
New York, at its regular meeting, April 
Bs ERS. ; 

Action: Be it voted that— 

The Department of Christian Social 
Service of the Diocese of Long Island 
approve in principle the Federal Govy- 
ernment Bills now pending in Washing- 
ton, D. C. (House, of Representatives 
5600), (Senate of the United States 
6.0,0,)—to amend sections 211,.245, and 
341; of the Criminal, Code;as, amended 
—to modify the existing laws concerning 
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the dissemination of birth control in- 
formation. 

This action was taken after careful 
consideration during two regular meet- 
ings, at which people properly qualified 
to speak in favor of and against the 
bills were heard at length, and after un- 
restricted debate. 


to} 
NORTHERN INDIANA 
Rt. Rev. Campbell Gray, D. D., Bishop 
(o} 


Tenth Anniversary. 

The celebration of the tenth anniver- 
sary of the consecration of the Rt. Rev. 
Campbell Gray, D. D., S. T. D., was the 
chief event in connection with the 
thirty-seventh Annual Council of the 
diocese, meeting in St. James’ Church, 
South Bend, April 30 and May 1. 

More than 200 persons attended a re- 
ception and banquet in honor of Bishop 
and Mrs. Gray, April 30. As an expres- 


sion of esteem, James H. Haberly, 
treasurer of the diocese, presented 
Bishop Gray with a purse from the 


members of the diocese, which will be 
used for the purchase of a new automo- 
bile. 

Clifford P. Morehouse, of Milwaukee, 
the principal speaker at the banquet, 
presented the Forward Movement. The 
deans of the three deaneries in the dio- 
cese, the Rev. Lawrence C. Ferguson, 
of South Bend; the Rev. Dr. Earl Ray 
Hart, of Michigan City, and the Rev. 
J. McNeal Wheatley, of Fort Wayne, 
and Mrs. Robert G. Happ, president of 
the diocesean Woman’s Auxiliary, pre- 
sented felicitations to the bishop. The 
Rt. Rev.. Wyatt Brown, D. D., Litt. D., 
LL. D., Bishop of Harrisburg, related 
reminiscences of college days with 
Bishop Gray at the University of the 
South. The Rev. Theophilus Mazako- 
pakas, pastor of St. Andrew’s Greek Or- 
thodox Church, South Bend, brought the 
greetings of his congregation, 

* * * 
Diocesan Council. 

The Diocesan Council met May 1. 
There was a requiem for the Rt. Rev. 
John Hazen White, D. D., fourth Bishop 
of Indiana and first Bishop of Northern 
Indiana. At a Corporate Communion 
of the delegates, Bishop Brown, who 
was celebrating the fourth anniversary 
of his consecration the same day, was 
the celebrant. Bishop Gray celebrated 
the Counciliar Eucharist. 


In the convention sermon, Bishop 
Brown said: “Has your bishop kept 
faith? That is the great test. Our 


Church does not have great prestige and 
wealth, nor many worldly assets, but it 
does have what the world. needs° most 
today. Thatis the Faith. I know your 
bishop has kept faith with you. I knew 
him as a schoolmate, and you have 
known him as a bishop, but we both 
know him as a man.”’ 

Officers of the diocese were re-elected 
as follows: Secretary, the Rev. J. Mc- 
Neal Wheatley; Treasurer, James H. 
Haberly; Treasurer of Missionary 
Funds, Duncan J. Campbell; Chancel- 
lor, Gilbert A. Elliott; Registrar, the 
Rey. E. R. Hart, LL. D. 

The annual meeting of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary was held at the same time 
and place as the Council. The princi- 
pal speaker was Mrs. Paul H. Barbour, 
of the Rosebud Mission, South Dakota, 
and a missionary in China for many 
years. 


0 
TENNESSEE. 
Rt. Rev. Thos. E. Gailor, D. D., Bishop. 
Rt. Rev. J M. Maxon. D. D., Coadjutor 


0 —_——- 
Dr. Keller Addresses Congregation in 
aan) Side Chattanooga. 

Making a characteristically strong 
appeal for Christianity in our Social Or- 
der, Dr. W. S. Keller, the director of the 
Cincinnati Social Service School for 
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Candidates for the Ministry, addressed 
the Congregation of the Chapel of the 
Good Shepherd on Look Out Mountain. 

“We take,’ Dr. Keller said, ‘‘twenty- 
one men from the Episcopal Seminaries 
and give them an opportunity to work 
in the social agencies in Cincinnati. This 
enables them to get a picture of a com- 
munity organized for social work, which 
they could probably get in no other way. 
In the twelve years of the school’s ex- 
istence these men have made a real 
place for themselves in the social agen- 
cies of Cincinnati.”” Dr. Keller outlined 
the present situation in regard to so- 
cial reform, and said that the Church 
must take a more active part in the 
development of the social conscience. 
Our School is not a theological school, 
said Dr. Keller, but it is the result of 
a desire on the part of certain men to 
apply their ideas concerning the being 
and nature of God, to the being and 
nature of man. “Religion, to some peo- 
ple, is the desire to save one’s own soul, 
while to others it is the desire to ex- 
press in their human relationships that 
salvation here and now.” 

The Church must insist upon some 
revision of its idea of sin. Sin is not 
merely the individual transgression of 
some external law, but it is more often, 
social inertia, the inveterate proclivity 
many of our people seem to possess of 
allowing “George to do it.’’ ‘There is 
something wrong with a country where 
laws can be passed and enforced limit- 
ing the number of fish one can catch, 
from a stream, but which apparently 
cannot limit the number of dollars men 
can get at the cost of human life.” 

* * * 

On Monday, April 29, Dr. Keller vis- 
ited Sewanee, where he addressed the 
student body at noon-day chapel, and 
afternoon spoke to the students of the 
Seminary, and spent the afternoon in 
conferences with those students wish- 
ing to attend his school. He returned 
Monday night to his home in Cincin- 
nati. 

* * * 


On May 1, at 4 P. M., the Tyson Me- 
morial Student Center in Knoxville, 
was dedicated by Bishop Gailor. This 
beautiful home is a gift to the diocese 
and it will afford an opportunity for a 
great work among the students of the 
University of Tennessee. 

Thomas R. Thrasher. 
Oo 


oO 
KENTUCKY 
Rt. Rev. C. E. Woodcock, D. D., Bishop 

Services—A ppointments—Repairs, 

During Lent, noon-day services were 
held at Christ Church Cathedral, Louis- 
ville, with the following persons as 
preachers: the Very Rev. Richard L. 
McCready, D. D., Dean of the Cathedral; 
the Rey. William H. Langley, rector of 
St. Mark’s, Louisville; the Rev. Frank 
H. Nelson, D. D., of Cincinnati; the 
Rey. John Gass, D. D., of Charleston, 
West Virginia; the Rev. Walter C. Whit- 
aker, D. D., of Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky; the Rey. Franklyn Cole Sher- 
man, of Cleveland. 

After the services each day lunches 
were served in the Cathedral House by 
the ladies of the Cathedral, assited dur- 
ing Passion Week by ladies from the 
other churches of the city. Proceeds 
of the lunches were presented to the 
Cathedral endowment fund at the early 
celebration on Haster as a memorial to 
Canon Hardy. 

* So * 

St. Mark’s and the Cathedral, Louis- 
ville, had such a splendid attendance 
at the eleven o’clock service on Haster 
that chairs had to be placed in the 
aisles. ' Over’ 200 persons attended the 
7:30 A. M. service at St. Mark’s, and 
about 350 were present at the early 
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celebration at the Cathedral. The 
eleven o’clock service at St. Mark’s at- 
tracts a crowd every Sunday. 

% % * 

We are happy to report that Bishop 
Woodcock is able to resume his duties. 
He has confirmed classes at both St. 
Paul’s and the Cathedral recently. 

* a % 

The Rev. J. Luther Martin of St: 
George’s, Louisville, has been appointed 
chaplain of the Norton Infirmary by the 
Bishop. Dr. Martin has been doing 
splendid work at St. George’s and at 
Fert Knox, Kentucky. 

* as a 

St. Paul’s, Louisville, has just had 
the interior of the church painted, and 
the young men of St. Andrew’s, Louis- 


ville, have just painted the primary 
room. St. Andrew’s Guild, an organi- 
zation of the younger women of the 


parish, raised the money for the paint. 
a * & 


Camp Woodcock, the Diocesan Camp 
for Boys, will be held again this year 
with the Rev. J. M. Nelson, Canon of 
Christ Chureh Cathedral, as chaplain- 

The Rev. A. H. Austin, of Grace 
Church, Louisville, has been appointed 
chaplain for the Bluegrass Conference, 
to be held at Margaret Hall, Versailles, 
Kentucky. 

a sit % 

The Rev. H. S. Musson, rector ‘of 
The Chureh ot the Advent, Louisville, 
is expected to return from Europe soon. 

Katharine Wendell Lewis. 
O———_ —_ 
CHICAGO. 
Rev. George Craig Stewart, 


Bishop. 
oe 


Rt. D. D., 


Centennial Dinner. 


Nearly 1,500 churchmen and women 
assembled at the Hotel Sherman the 
evening of April 30 for what proved to 
be one of the outstanding events in his- 
tory of the diocese. The occasion was 
the cenennial dinner of the Diocese of 
Chicago. 

Messages from President Roosevelt, 
Governor Henry Horner and Mayor Ed- 
ward J. Kelly were among the features 
on the program. In his message, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt said: 

“T take this opportunity of express- 
ing to Episcopalians throughout Illinois 
my heartiest congratulations and best 
wishes upon this centennial occasion. 
The Church has in the past and must 
continue to go hand in hand with the 
progress of the State. Where there are 
strong churches there will be strong 
citizens and strong government. In up- 
building our churches we are upbuild- 
ing one of the important factors in our 
American life. May the next century 
bring to the Church in Illinois renewed 
life, intensified vigor and withal a 
larger service in her field of labor.”’ 

The Rt. Rev. John Chanler White, 
Bishop of Springfield, represented that 
diocese on the occasion, and the Rey. 
William L. Essex, pastor of St. Paul’s 
Church, Peoria, represented the birth- 
place of the diocese. G 

“Go out and strike a blow for God 
and Church and country,” declared Fr. 
Essex in his address. “There are no 
greater problems today than in the early 
days when Philander Chase came to IIli- 
nois. Our problems, in fact, are light 
compared with those faced and met by 
the men who'established the Church in 
the State.’’ 

Bishop George Craig Stewart, princi- 
pal speaker at the function, threw out 
a definite challenge to the diocese to 
‘lighten the ship” by “shifting the cargo 
of debt’, speaking of the Centenary 
Fund campaign which started on May l. 
Now is the time to attack, charged he 

(Continued on page 22.) 
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FAMILY DEPARTMENT 


: MAY. 

1. SS. Philip and James (Wednesday). 
5. Second Sunday after Easter, 

-chk2. Third Sunday after Easter. 

+919. Fourth Sunday after Easter. 

726. Fifth (Rogation) Sunday after 
Easter. 
Rogation Day. 
Rogation Day. 
Rogation Day. (Wednesday.) 
Ascension Day. (Thursday.) 

* * * 


COLLECT FOR THIRD SUNDAY AFTER 
EASTER. 

Almighty God, Who showest to them 
that are in error the light of Thy truth, 
to the intent that they may return into 
the way of righteousness; Grant unto all 
those who are admitted into the fellow- 
ship of Christ’s religion, that they may 
avoid those things that are contrary to 


Te 
228. 
29. 
30. 


(Monday.) 
(Tuesday.) 


théir profession, and follow all such 
things as are agreeable to the same; 
ease our Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 

a * * 

BEAUTY. 


t 

bu d, -give me speech, in mercy touch my 
foe, lips, 

t,cannot bear Thy Beauty and be still, 

Watching the red-gold majesty that tips 
phe crest of yonder hill, 

And out to sea smites on the sails of shids 


That flame like drifting 
deep, 
_Calling their silver comrades from the 
sky, 
As long and ever longer shadows creep, 
To sing their lullaby 
And hush the tired eyes of earth to Sleep. 


stars across the 


Thy radiancy of glory strikes me dumb, 

Yet cries within my soul for power to 

raise 
Such miracles of music as would sum 
at ry splendour in a phrase, 
Storing it safe for all the years to come. 
—Studdert Kennedy. 
* * * 
— Aeternitatis Candidatus. 

The ancient Romans were a conquer- 
ing race. Their language itself, which 
many of our young people do not learn 
any more, to their cultural and mental 
hurt, carries with it something of their’ 
imperial dignity. An old teacher used 
to say to his students as, with glowing 
cheeks and shining eyes, he read to 
them a passage of prose or poetry from 
the day’s lesson—‘‘Boys, can’t you hear 
the tramp, tramp of the Roman legions 
gging forth to conquest in the solid 
compactness of those lines!” And we 
thought we could. The English Essay- 
ist DeQuincey somewhere calls atten- 
tien’ to the solemn and mighty signifi- 
cance in the mere resonance’ of the 
piirase—Senatus populusque Romanus 

the Senate and the Roman people.”’ 
Th ve always been profoundly stirred 
w en, as I have imagined it, Paul said 
tonthe Roman soldier about to apply the 
lash to his back—‘‘Civis Romanus sum,’ 
—‘T am a Roman citizen!”’ The lash 
djd,mot fall, and I have felt that it was 
the Latin itself that saved Paul’s back 
oniithat momentous occasion. These 
Latin phrases have a power all their 
own—a power that seems to vanish 
when they are turned into our less 
stately, more homely Saxon speech. 

Another one of these phrases caught 
my attention just recently, and the ef- 


fect was to, stir,me agaippandyto re- 


he told them this among other things: 
“The student entrusted to our care is 
not only a citizen and a man, not merely 
a candidate for academic honors, for 
social prizes and civic rewards; he is as 
Tertullian masterfully says, ‘aeternitatis 
candidatus’, a candidate for eternity.” 

‘““Aeternitatis candidatus,’’ a candi- 
date for eternity—is not this Catholic 
educator daring to place the emphasis 
where some of it ought to be placed in 
the matter of education? At least 
he is placing it where it has not been 
placed in much of our recent educa- 
tional thinking. Our schemes, systems, 
methods, courses of study are arranged 
to prepare the young student for life 
here and now as a social, economic, and 
political being. He is being trained to 
make a living as an industrial unit, to 
adjust himself cooperatively in the so- 
cial order, and to become an intelligent 
citizen. No education is quite complete 
that forgets these purposes in getting 
youth ready for a satisfactory life. As 
fundamentally important as these pur- 
poses are, however, they are not the 
whole matter in the aims of education 
—perhaps not even the most important. 
After a man has been prepared to make 
a living, to be an intelligent member 
of society, and to be able to meet his 
political duties in a reasonable way, 
there is yet something behind all of 
this, and, that is, the kind of man he 
is. For after all, what he does with his 
education, how he applies it to the va- 
rious relations of life, depends upon the 
sum total of the motives and sentiments 
that govern and direct his activities. 
And these represent the quality of his 
personality, the kind of man he is in 
the deep citadel of his nature. 

The’ major question, then, is—Can 
this personality be enriched, developed, 
trained? Is it of very special worth 
because there may be attributed to it 
qualities that give value and dignity to 
human nature beyond those qualities be- 
longing to any other phase of it? The 
Christian religion affirms that it does 
possess such qualities, and it is quite 
refreshing in the midst. of much of our 
present day chatter about education, to 
hear this Catholic educator calmly call 
us back to the Christian view with Ter- 
tullian’s majestic phrase—‘‘Aeternita- 
tis candidatus,’’ a candidate for eter- 
nity. That is what we have in hand 
when we accept the boy or girl into 
school and college to give him, as we 
say, his chance to be adequately pre- 
pared for life—indeed, for the life that 
knows no end. 

It may be well to let this educator 
speak a little further—‘If we are to 
prepare the student for his immortal 
and glorious destiny, we must teach 
him what life is and what he must do 
with it; intellect trained under the un- 
flickering beacon light of our Catholic 
faith; intellect and will grandly ap- 
plied to life; character moulded ‘to 
Christlike perfection under the purify- 
ing influences of Catholic morality.” A 
courageous statement like this, express- 
ing the Catholic view of human person- 
ality and the aim of education, ought 
to serve as a tonic to the wabbling un- 
certainties of Protestant conceptions of 
Christian Education. As a matter of 
fact, do we really think of ‘“‘preparing 


* 


a student for his glorious and immor- 


tal destiny’’ so much as for some inglo- 
rious, mortal self-supporting job? Have 
we an “unflickering beacon-light of 


i Ho tah OR. of tlhe; 1 BERS, that hain. to offer him while he is in the 


Rome” even in the genip 
baa ceirt The president of a Catholic 
College was addressing his faculty, and 
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wrought-out system of Christian moral- 
ity?, While we are trying to train him 
for a smoothly adaptable social effi- 
ciency, have we felt that the major duty 
is “‘to teach him what life is and what 
he must do with it?’’ 

And so with Tertullian’s.great phrase 
ringing in our minds, we come to the 
conception that the real content of ed- 
ucation depends upon the understand- 
ing we have of human personality. If 
it is to be trained just for the day, 
for acquiring the creature comforts of 
life, for the ‘‘full barns’’ and ‘‘soul take 
thine ease,’’ then the Christian Church 
has greatly missed its Founder’s esti- 
mate of the potential worth of person- 
ality. Certainly, to Him each human 
being was a ‘‘candidate for eternity,’’ 
and they who think with His mind about 
education must hold the same view.— 


Dr. H. N. Snyder, in Southern Christian 
Advocate. 

ms * * 

VICTORY. 


We came not in with proud, 
Firm martial footsteps in a measured 
tread, 
Slow pacing to the crash of music loud; 


No gorgeous trophies went before, no 
crowd 
Of captives followed us with drooping 
head. 
No shining laurel acetiad us, nor 
crowned, 
Nor with its leaf our glittering lances - 
bound; we 
This looks not like a Triumph, then they 
said. 


With darkened faces in the battle fiame, 
With banners faded from their early 
pride, 
Through wind and sun and showers of 
bleaching rain, 


Yet red in all our garments doubly 
dyed, 

With many a wound upon us, many a 
stain, 

We came with steps that faltered—yet. we 
came! 

—Unknown. 
* * ee 


Not Endured, But Done! 

It is not Thy will be endured, but 
Thy will be done, and give me grace to 
do it. Not with the bowed head of the 
mourner, or the’ cry of defeat of the 


broken-hearted, but as a body of keen 


and ardent young knights, with their 
heads and chins well. up, riding out on 
the roadway of life to express the will 


ot their King in all the common inter- 


courses and relationships of life. That 
is what it means. It is active, not pass- 
ive. Not may it be endured, but may it 
be done. And to sit down helplessly 
before the sins and sorrows, and’ in- 
justices and the cruelties of life, and 
bleat out these are the will of God, and 
do nothing, seems to me to be blas- 
phemy. Christ was always fighting 
against these things. God’s will is that 
the world should be saved from all 
these things. God’s will is His King- 
dom should be here, a Kingdom whe e 
love, fellowship, and peace should 
no longer catch-words but facts, aaa 
where all men, women and children 
should have a fair chance of enjoying 
His free gifts. That is God’s plan, and 
in that plan you and I have our part to 
play. But if through slackness or in- 
difference, through fear or cowardice 
we do not play our part, then we are 
doing our best to wreck the plan, and 
are delaying the victory and work of 
Christ—Rey. W. M. Selwyn, in. Church 
of England Newspaper: : 
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love alone which leads to thanksgiving. 
There is little enough of prayer, but 
there is still less of thanksgiving. And 
yet there is no redeemed soul that can- 
not echo the Psalmist’s words, ‘O that 
men would praise the Lord for His 
goodness and for His wonderful works 
to the children of men.’ ‘O give thanks 
unto the Lord, for He is gracious and 
His mercy endureth for ever’.’’ 

When we consider the long list of 
mercies which we have received through 
no merit of our own, we must make a 
part of our worship the prayer: ‘O 
Lord God, what shall I render to Thy 
Divine Majesty for all the benefits Thou 
hast done unto Thy servant?” It is 
well that frequently we should recite 
in the silence of our time of communion 
with God the blessings that we have re- 
ceived at His hands, since we left our 
mother’s knee. He has been our hope 
from our youth. He has saved us from 
temporal and spiritual danger. And each 
one can recite the list of these deliver- 
ances, for which his gratitude must be 
forthcoming. There are special spirit- 
ual mercies which have been granted 
to us, for which our thanksgiving and 
our.;consecration are the least return 
tnat we can make. There are special 
times when such thanskgiving should 
characterize our prayers. Samuel John- 
son, on his birthday every year, recog- 
nized the claims on him of the Divine 
Love, and prayed that ‘‘I may use Thy 
bounties according to Thy Will, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord.” John Wesley 
made these anniversaries also the occa- 
sion of special thanksgiving. We do 
well to have days when we say to our- 
selves, ‘“‘I will remember the years of 
the Right Hand of the Most High.’’ 

The conclusion of our prayer must 
ever be an act of consecration. When 
we think of the infinite and innumer- 
able mercies of God, we must be led 
to say with Fenelon: ‘‘I adore all Thy 
purposes without knowing them. I am 
silent. I offer myself in sacrifice. I 
give myself to Thee. I would have no 
other desire than to accomplish Thy 
will.’ Before we return to the work 
of our daily lives, let us say with Au- 
gustine: ‘‘Let my soul take refuge from 
the crowding turmoil of worldly 
thoughts beneath the shadow of Thy 
Wing; let my heart, this sea of restless 
waves, find peace in Thee.” Let us go 
forth to the battle of life, as Sir Jacob 
Astley went, before the battle of Hdge- 
hill, when he said: ‘‘O Lord, Thou 
knowest how busy I must be this day. 
If 1 forget Thee, do not Thou forget 
me.’’—The Secret of the Saints. 


* * * 


Urgent Invitations and Open Doors. ° 

It is a real appeal. At the annual 
meeting of the National Christian Coun- 
cil of Japan, Mr. Yammasu, represent- 
ing the minister of education, declared, 
“The government is helpless when it 
comes to changing the spirit and psy- 
chology of the people. You religionists 
should not want and take the lead from 
the government but lead out of your 
own faith and convictions.” Mr. Kiku- 
zawa, head of the bureau of religion 
in the department of education, said: 
“We are passing through a time of suf- 
fering and hardship, and at such a time 
the human heart turns to religion for 
comfort and guidance. There can be no 
doubt that the nation is once more turn- 
ing’ its heart toward religion.’ The 
Japanese Christians in their council 
voted, “Mission organizations and mis- 
sionaries should act from an irresistible 
sense of mission and not wait for an 
invitation. The missionary attitude of 
am Oeiae Christians meta t by an 
im Ras inner prs be posi- 
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essential differences between Christi- 
anity and Japanism.” 

Consider the present oportunity in 
China. It may be that increasing limi- 
tations will fall upon the secondary 
forms of missionary work, but nothing 
hinders missions from going about their 
main business. <A recent editorial in 
“The Chinese Recorder” declares, ‘“‘The 
social changes going on in China may 
gradually limit the scope of, or even 
supplant, all Christian agencies except 
that of the Church.” A recent visitor 
with unsurpassed opportunities for ob- 
servation declares, “I find the Chinese 
students sobered, heart-hungry and 
adrift, not knowing which way to turn. 
The colleges are practically all open 
and asking for meetings beyond our 
strength. China is undoubtedly the most 
wide-open field for evangelism in the 
whole world at the present time.’’ 

Consider the open door in India. 
“There is no real competitor with Jesus 
Christ in the mind of educated India. 
Our greatest obstacle for the future 
will not be any such competition, but 
the old absorbing spirit of Hinduism 
which can in appearance accept Jesus 
while accepting at the same time some- 
thing which is a denial of all for which 
He stands. The Bhagavadgita is sup- 
posed to hold a similar place in the 
hearts of al! Hindus to that of St. 
John’s Gospel in the hearts of Chris- 
tians. But Mr. Hilary Wilson found 
casually in conversation that of the 
twelve students residing in his hotel, 
not one had read it.’’ (From G. E. Phil- 
lips’ Report to the Directors of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society.) 

“The time has come,’’ some recent 
critics of missions have said, ‘‘to set 
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the educational and other aspects of 
missionary work free from organized 
responsibility to the work of consci 
tious and direct evangelism.” On t 
contrary the time has come when eve 
agency, the formal preaching of . 
dained men, the everyday conversation 
of Christians, the ministry of the hos- 
pital, the! idiscipline and enlightenment 
of the school, and every human contact, 
must be made subject more fully than 
ever before to the one supreme aim/of 
making Jesus Christ and His Gospel, His 
Grace and Power, the meaning of His 
life and His death and His resurréc- 
tion, known to men and women, boys 


i 


and girls, everywhere, in every land, 
and without delay.—Dr. Robert °*E. 
Speer, in Presbyterian Banner. 


* * * 


Chirst Our Example. 

A gentleman had a lovely Chinese 
plaque with curious raised figures upom 
it. One day it fell from the wall on 
which it was hung, and was cracked 
right across the middle. Soon after, 
the gentleman sent to China for (six 
more of these valuable plates, and,;to 
ensure an exact match, sent his broken 
plate as a copy. To his astonishment, 
when six months later he received the 
six plates, and his injured one, he found 
the Chinese had so faithfully followed 
his copy, that each new one had a crack 
right across it! If we imitate even the 
best of men we are apt to copy theit 
imperfections, but if we follow Jesus, 


and take Him as our example, we ake 
sure of a perfect pattern.—Sunday,.at 
Home. 


The Blue Mountain Conference 


(Tenth Year) 
JUNE 24TH TO JULY 5TH, 


PENN HALL, CHAMBERSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 


An advanced conference for church men and women beyond high school age. 


The 


highest type of courses given by real scholars enables individuals to perform effective 


service in the life and work of the Church. 


Carefully planned, spiritually conducted, 


healthful recreation and practical inspiration may be obtained in a beautiful loca jon. 


For detailed information apply to: 


St. 


Thomas’ Rectory, 


tov 


THE REV. N. B. GROTON, 
Whitemarsh, Penna. 


KANUGA LAKE INN® 


Six Miles from He A ETT 
CONFERENCE 


Retreat for Women, June 1-13th. 


Cost $17.25. 


Adult Conference, July 13-27th. Cost $23.25, 
Cost $20.25, 


Clergy Conference, July 15th-27th. 


CENTER OF 
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North Carolina, in the “Land of the Sky.” 
THE EPISCOPAL 
SCHEDULE, 1935 (Eighth Season), 
Cost $5.25. 


Young People’s Conference (age 15 years—up), June 15-28. 
Junior Conference for Boys and Girls (age 12, 


CHURCH. pals 
asdi 


Cost $21.25. 

13 and 14 years), June 29th-July 12th: 
qimtos 

$27.25, one in room? 

in room, $22.25, one i 


each, two in room; 
each, two 


room; $13.25 for clergy lodging at boys’ camp and supplying their own beddineit 


Special Laymen’s Conference, July 19th-21st. 
forenoons devoted to lectures and conferences, afternoons ithe 


In all conferences, 


Cost $4.25. 95089 


athletics and recreation, evenings to special programs and recreation. es 
Courses for Young People’s Conferences lead to Young People’s Diploma for e; 


Sewanee Province. In, Adult 
Leaders’ Association Diploma. 


Conference, 


courses lead to National Accrour a, 


Arrangements made for care of children during class hours and evening prosrélns 
GUEST PERIOD. 


July 27th-September 2nd. 
Rates, $15 to $19 per week for board and lodging. 


pe 


(Special rates for child reir 


under 10 years of age and for two or more in room.) a 
LARGE LAKE, with swimming and boating under protection of mason pear toe 


guards. 


Attractive Inn, Annexes and Cottages available during Guest Period, 


rit i 


Excellent Golf Course, horseback riding, dancing, tennis, fine automobile roads. 


BOYS’ CAMP (Non-Sectarian).\ 
In Connection with Guest Period, situated one-foutrh mile from Inn. 
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July 24 thr 


t 24th. Cost $60.000. ; ee 
ee Tt latices, Scoutcraft, handwork, under experienced leaders. : TA 
For detailed information or reservations, write tow .yitiks ut mois 1s Yo 
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FOR THE CHILDREN 


For the Southern Churchman, 
TODAY IS SUNDAY. 
Monica Williams, 
is Sunday and I’m glad 
To come to our Church School, 
To try to learn to follow God 
In keeping every rule. 


Today 


Our first rule is to be real quiet 
While prayers are being said, 

Foor when we pray we talk with God, 
We kneel and bow our head, 


And then we must sing every sons, 
‘(For songs are full of joy, 

And God who makes the birds to sing, 
Helps every girl and boy. 


Then when our teacher says to us 
Our lessons now we'll say, 

We'll quietly go to classes 

, And work and work away. 


And then when We go home again, 
We will be glad to say, 
That we have really tried in school 
To learn of God today. 
* * * 


For the Southern Churchman. 


THOSE RECIPORY CHILDREN. 
Chapter XVIII. 
It’s Good to be Free! 
IVES Een Gye 
The week of David’s exile from 
school was almost over. In spite of 


Father’s support and the kindness of 
all at home, David felt very greatly the 
disgrace of it. When he went out with 
his father he did not look up to greet 
friends. It was painful to ride through 
the village during school hours. He 
could not ask that people should wait 
while he explained, and he did not feel 
sure they would believe him. Better 
ust not talk, better not be seen if he 
could hélp it. Father, seeing his con- 
fusion, stopped taking him when he 
must drive through the village during 
school hours. 

‘ On Thursday afternoon David, in his 
favorite place, the hay-loft, heard Win- 
nie calling him. 
1ii{David! Here’s 
see you!” 

“He’s in the barn? Say, I'll just go 
on there,” he heard Hamilton’s voice. 
“Hey, David! Up in the loft?”’ 

“Hello, Ham, come on up!”’ he called 
back, though he wished he might not 
have to see even Hamilton, who had 
also been suspended. 

The other boy was soon beside him 
on the hay. 

“What doing? Gracious, not old Cae- 
sar? Why I, for one, have enjoyed a 
little holiday from all Gaul.” 

“T’m not so good on Latin, you know, 
Ham. So I’ve been reviewing. I’ve got 
almost to where we had to break off. 


Hamilton come to 


I had Treasure Island along, too, you 
see. 
“Say, David,’’ Hamilton said sud- 


denly, in a lowered voice, ‘“‘You’re not 
in the same fix as the others of us.’’ 
David flushed uncomfortably. 
“JT told Dr. Blackburn I hadn’t used 


“the book, Ham. Father’s talked to him, 
“too. 


But I can’t explain how it came 


=to be there—anyhow, the week’s ’most 


a 


over, no use to bother now.” 

“Tf you hadn’t been caught reading 
off that paper just a few days before—” 

“J didn’t read off that paper, Ham!” 
David cried angrily. ‘I know Mr. Price 
was never satisfied about that. but I 
didn’t, and if you say I did I’ll fight 
you! .Not here—” David added, re- 
membering that Ham was his guest, 
“but in the road or somewhere.”’ 

“Well gracious, I’m not going to get 


.to find you. 


it—don’t care that 
I 


into a 
much. 
know whose 

“Why didn’t you say, 


scrap over 
What I wanted to say, Dave 
book was in your desk.” 

then, when Dr. 
in his office?’’ 


Blackburn had us all 
David was still angry. 

“Well, you see, at first we were all 
sort of bluffing, nobody was giving any- 
thing aw ay. And it was over so quick 
—and the other boys didn’t say any- 


“Well, Ham, let’s change the sub- 
ect,’’ David said, trying to speak gently. 
“No, Dave, honest, I made up my 
mind to ask you if you’d like me to tell 


old Blacky. It was Pat, you know— 
did you know?” 
“T remembered seeing yuu all to- 


But 
Pat 


gether, and I figured it was Pat. 
no, I don’t want you to tell. 
knows himself, let him tell.” 

“He was talking to me this morning, 
Dave. He’s all worked up about it. 
But he’s afraid he’ll be expelled, not 
confessing right off. His folks are so 
set on his getting ahead—his father 
never got beyond the sixth grade, and 
his mother had less schooling than that. 
Honest, I felt sorry, when he was tel- 
ing me.” 

“Well, let’s just let it go. 
he won’t use the book again. 
know what else to say, Ham!” 
ended miserably. 

“Pat said he stuck it in your desk 
one day when Mr. Price was coming 
down the hall. His desk is at the back 
you know, he hadn’t time to get to it. 
He said he didn’t even remember which 
desk he’d put it in. Didn’t mean to get 
you in a fix—”’ 

“Well, we've just one more-day to be 


I reckon 
I don’t 
David 


out. Don’t bother, Ham.” 
“T can’t help bothering. Bill and 
Jim. are sort of worried, too. But if 


you say let it go, I’ll let it go.” 

They talked of other things, and 
climbed down together when they heard 
Uncle Danger bring the carriage around 
to the barn. 

“That means Father’s home—” 

“Well, say, Dave, I’ll cut around this 
way, no need to let him know I’ve been 
here.”’ 

But just then Father appeared on the 
back porch, ) - 

“Hello there, David, I was coming 
Why, Ham, come in, come 


in!” 
“No, sir, thank you, sir, I got to be 
going, honest—-”’ 


“If you could spare a few minutes, 
Ham, I’d really like to speak to you 
and David together. Or—I’ll tell you! 
David, get ‘Uncle Danger to bring Frank 
round again; we'll drive Ham home, 
and talk on the way.’’ 

The early spring evening was very 
sweet as they drove along the pine- 
woods. David heard the frogs singing, 
watched the first stars come out. Father 
had just put a hand on his shoulder with 
a quiet, “It has all been told me, David. 
All right, son!’’ And he had felt the 
last wisp of misunderstanding clear 
away. 

Father told them of a visit he had 
paid to the Donovans. He had found 
that they had not been coming to 
church in his absence, being so new to 
the neighborhood, and finding it hard to 
become acquainted; ‘‘Mother’s hand 
needed there!’ Pat had ‘come in -dur- 
ing the visit, and the talk had turned 
to school matters. Father did not tell 
them what was said, but ended: 

“Pat told me the whole story, boys. 
He’s had a rough time of it. He came 
back as far as Dr. Blackburn’s house 


with me, and the three of us talked it 


over. Dr. Blackburn said for you to 
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come back tomorrow, David.” 
“Wish I could!’’ Ham cried suddenly. 
“Well, old fellow, the road’s clear 
before you,’’ Father said, ‘“‘One more 
day out,.and then—be through with all 
concealments, all dishonesties. Turn in 


your own work, and have done with 
fear and watchfulness. It’s good to be 
free!’’ 


“It would. be—I know.” They had 
stopped before Ham’s gate on the yvil- 
lage street. 

“You'll try it, son?’’ Ham found his 
hand warmly grasped. 

“Yes, sir, honest. And thank you!”’ 

“Goodnight, Ham. My love to your 
folks.” 

“Father,’’ said David, as they turned 
back, ‘‘I wish you could tell Jim and 
Bill what you told Ham. Ham said they 
were bothered, and Dr. Blackburn cer- 
tainly did say some—some heavy things 
when he suspended us.” 

Father’s hearty laugh rang out. 
will, David. I’ll have an eye open for 
a chance. But for you, Dr. Blackburn 
has unsaid all the heavy things. He 
said he wants to tell you so, before the 
school in assembly hall tomorrow.’’ 

“What, Father! Before the girls and 
everything—oh! I couldn’t let him—I 
just can’t go if he wants to do that— 
can’t you speak to him, Father?” 

“T did, son! You won’t have to face 
that, only a few minutes in his office. 
And besides that, old fellow, you must 
let your father say he’s proud of his boy, 
and couldn’t have wished his conduct 
to have been different all through this 
hard week!”’ 


xy i 
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For the Southern Churchman. 
Pancho Coyote’s Race. 
William Allen Ward. 

Once long, long ago, there-lived far 
out on the crimson cliffs and painted 
wastelands of Western Texas a very 
young coyote who thought that he was 
very smart, indeed. The little prairie 
wolf’s father and mother had named 
him Pancho, for that is the nickname 


-the Mexican sheep herders often give 


their sons, not that the coyote was a 
Mexican boy, but simply because his 
father and his mother liked to copy 
the ways of men. Naturally, Mr. and 
Mrs. Coyote did not know Pancho was 
short for Francisco, and that translated 
into English, the shorter word meant 
Frank and the longer Francis. 

One day Pancho Coyote. was out on 
the bald prairie that stretched along 


-the lazy Concho toward the captrock 


of the Staked Plains of Texas. The 
wind was blowing right out of the north- 
west and it was filled with sand. Again 
the sandstorm monster was crawling 
on its stomach across the arid waste- 
lands, feeding of sand and gravel. The 
sun was shining in a _ sickly manner 
through sand-filled skies—a sun that 
looked like a big piece of cheese swung 
way up in the sky. The arroyo was 
a big base horn through which the 
wind blew its melancholy dirge, for it 
was very dry and in the gulch a long- 
horn was dying as the drought took its 
toll. Mile high buzzards were circling, 
watching—ever watching the arroyo 
waiting with the eyes of ghouls for 
death to call and the long-horn to pass 
on. 

But the coyote was not interested in 
death or brooding winds... He was 
young, full of life and very smart, in- 
deed, so he imagined. Across the plain 
rolled a huge tumbleweed—one of avast 
parade of tumbleweeds, racin ACT OSS: 
the plains—desert tumblewe are 
vagabonds that steal rides from the 
sandstorm. 

“T’ll outrun that old grandpa,”’ Pan a 
cho Coyote said to himself. “Why, tha 
tumbleweed last summer was gteen re 
lovely, but now it’s dead and doesn’t — 
know it. That tumbleweed just rolls — 
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over and over—it can’t run—I’ll beat it 
a mile, or maybe two.’’ 

In an instant the fleet-footed coyote 
was racing beside the tumbleweed. Pan- 
cho laughed with glee as he passed the 
weed and headed toward the painted 
bluff of the canyon wall. But his laugh 
was short, for, as he began to tire, he 
looked back and the tumbleweed still 


continued coming—ever coming, not 
slowing down a bit. 
“Tumbleweed, don’t you ever get 


tired?’”’ Pancho Coyote said as he sat 
down to rest. 

The tumbleweed did not say a word. 
But, while the coyote rested, the weed 
scurried past, racing in front of the 
sandstorm. Pancho Coyote soon started 
running again, but it did not do him 
any good. The grizzled old tumbleweed 
never tired. 

As twilight, like a priestess, walked 
across the foothills lighting stars for 
candles before the altar of night, the 
coyote walked very slowly to the home 
of his wise. old parents in the gulch. 
Pancho was very weary, indeed. 

After knawing a bone for a while, 
Pancho asked: ‘‘Father, why can’t I out- 
run a tumbleweed? I can run faster, 
but I can’t keep going as long—”’ 

Pancho stopped talking as his wise 
old father laughed and said: ‘“‘Son, when 
I was young I also wasted my time try- 
ing to outrun tumbleweeds—but that 
was before I learned that I could never 
outrun the wind. You see, Pancho, the 
wind belows the tumbleweed along, and 
you can’t outrun the wind.” 

That night Pancho Coyote went to 
bed a much wiser little coyote. 

* * * 
Playing ‘‘Seventy Years Ago’”’. 

Jane and Freddie didn’t know what 
they were going to do all evening. The 
electricity had gone off, and the only 
light they had was from the blazing 
fire in the fireplace. 

“What shall we do?’’ Jane asked her 
grandmother. 

“T think we can find some candles,”’ 
grandmother said. 

“But we can’t read, nor draw pic- 
tures, nor play games without good 
light,’’ complained Jane. 

“We can’t even listen to the radio,” 
said Freddie. 

“Children,” grandmother said slowly, 
rocking back and forth in her chair by 
‘the fireplace, ‘“‘I rather like being with- 
out electric lights for a while.” 

“You do?’’ Jane asked, surprised. 

“How funny!” said Freddie. 

“Yes, I like it,” grandmother ex- 
plained. “It makes me think of a long 
time ago when I was a little girl living 
on a farm. We didn’t have any elec- 
tric lights in those days, but we had 
a big fireplace like this one of yours, 
and we had candles.”’ 

“I’m glad I didn’t live in those days,” 
Freddie remarked. 

“Oh, we had a good time,” grand- 
mother continued, as she threw a log 
on the fire. ‘‘How would you like to 
pretend this was seventy years ago, and 
that we were living on a farm many 
miles from town?”’ 

“That might be fun,” said Jane. 

“T’ll play the game, too,’’ added Fred- 
die, not wishing to miss any chance 
for fun. 

“You children go out into the kitchen 
and stay about ten minutes,’ grand- 
mother said. “You must remember to 
knock when you come back. This is 
1864, and you two are going to call on 


your grandmother, who lives in the 
hills.”’ 
Jane and Freddie waited in the 


kitchen about ten minutes, and then ran 
around the house to the porch which 
opened off the living room. 


oe 
‘ 


2 “This is going to be fun,” said Jane. 
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“Oh, look in the window!”’ said Fred- 
die. ‘Grandmother has two big candles 
on the table.’ 

“And tin candlesticks,’ said Jane. 
“Those are the candles she keeps in 
that big box in the attic.’ 

Freddie knocked, and grandmother 
opened the door. She was wearing a 
shawl pinned at her neck with a silver 
pin shaped like a bow. 

“Good evening,’ she said. ‘‘Did you 
drive Dobbins over? He’s a fine horse. 
I hope you put on his blanket. It’s a 
little chilly tonight.” 

Jane and Freddie both laughed and 
followed grandmother into the house. 

“What nice big candles you have, 
grandmother,’ Jane said. 

“T made them myself,’’ grandmother 
replied. 

“T never heard of making candles,” 
Freddie said. 

“You use kerosene lamps, don’t you?” 
asked grandmother, smiling. “Some 
folks do nowadays. But I like candles 
better. You children don’t carry a lamp 
upstairs when you go to bed, do you?” 

“Oh, no,’ Jane answered with a 
laugh. 

“Lamps aren’t safe for children,” 
grandmother explained. ‘‘Your mother 
gives each of you a little candle to carry 
upstairs, doesn’t she?” 

“Yes, every night,’’ Freddie ex- 
plained, and Jane was amused at the 
thought of going upstairs with a little 
candle in her hand. 

“Some folks buy candles,’ 
mother. ‘‘Your mother buys hers, but 
I like to make mine. It’s cheaper.” 

“Tell us how to make candles,’ Jane 
begged. 

“Then sit down by the fire on that 


’ 


said grand- 


rag rug. I made that rug five years 
ago, but it’s still good.”’ 


Grandmother sat in her rocking chair 
by the fire, and poked the logs to make 
them burn more brightly. Jane and 
Freddie sat at her feet, and thought 
it was fun to play they were sitting on 
an old-fashioned rag rug. They loved 
to hear grandmother tell of the strange 
things she did seventy years ago. 

“T made the candles just last week,” 


grandmother said, watching the red 
flames curl around the logs. ‘‘I made 
enough to last all winter, I think. I 


had saved my tallow for a long time.”’ 
“What’s tallow?” asked Freddie. 
“It’s hard fat. I put a big kettle of 
tallow on the stove to melt. Then I 
set out my candle-molds. Have you 
ever seen candle-molds?”’ 
“No,” said Jane and Freddie. 
“Then just imagine two long, narrow 
pans with their bottoms together. We’ll 
move them apart the length of the can- 
dles. In fact, our pans look as though 


‘they were held apart by twelve tin can- 


dles, six in a row. The tin candles are 
not real candles, of course. They are just 
the hollow molds that the candles will 
be made in. Our top pan has holes in 
it, and each hole is the mouth of a 
candle-shaped mold. At the very bot- 
tom of each mold is a tiny hole. 
find out what it is for later.’’ 

“My molds are made of tin, and hold 
twelve candles. Some folks use iron 
molds. Some molds hold only six can- 
dles. 

“While the tallow was melting I cut 
wicks. Each wick I cut a little longer 
than the candle was to be. Then I laid 
a stick across each row of holes and 
tied the ends of the wicks to the sticks. 
Each wick fell into a mold: How do 
you think I kept the wicks nice and 
straight?”’ 

“T think you worked the wicks up 
through the holes in the bottom,” Fred- 
die suggested. 

“And then tied a knot so they couldn’t 


‘slip back,” Jane. a Adpal : é sd 
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“You are almost right,’ said grand- 
mother. “Some folks. tied knots in 
their wicks, but I tied»a little nail in 
mine. The weight of the nail kept the 
wicks straight.’’ 

“That must have been a lot of work,”’ 
said Jane. 

“T don’t mind work,’ grandmother 
said. ‘‘We left our big kettle of tallow 
on the stove melting, didn’t we? The 
molds were all ready, and as soon as 
the tallow had melted I poured it into 
the molds. Then I set the candles away, 
and that was all for the first day. 

“The next morning I set the molds 


” 


into hot water for a second or two, and 
then the candles would drop out. I’m 
always proud of my candles. I mean 
I’m almost always proud of them.” 
“Aren’t they always good?’’ Jane 
asked. 
“Not always,’ grandmother § said. 


“Once I set them in too cold a place to 
harden, and they all cracked.” 

“IT wish we could make candles,”’’ 
Freddie said. 

“I’m afraid we can’t tonight, but I 
know something we can make. Some- 
thing we often make at night.’’ 

“What?” asked Freddie. 

“Pop-corn balls.” 

“How can we make pop-corn with- 
out any electricity to heat the stove?’’ 
Jane asked. 

“I make it in the fireplace,’ said 
grandmother. ‘I have an iron pan with 
a heavy lid that’s just right for a pop- 
per. We'll make syrup, too, and we’ll 
have the best pop-corn balls we’ve had 
in a long time.” 

Grandmother arose and started into 
the kitchen to look for her old iron 
pan. The children followed. 

Just then a bright light appeared in 
the living room, 

“Oh, dear,’ Freddie said, 
tricity is on again. 
any more fun.” 

Grandmother only laughed, 

“Of course we’ll have our fun,’’ she 
said. ‘‘We’ll just turn off that light. 
This is still 1864, and we have no Boas 
of electric lights. 

The children and grandmother amped 
their corn in the old iron pan. There 
were lots of old maids, but the corn that 
did pop was very good. . They made ‘it 
into balls that were sticky and hard ‘to 


“the elec- 
Now we can’t have 


” 


eat. But that didn’t seem to matter 
either, for those pop-corn balls tasted 
just fine. 


When bedtime came grandmother 
gave Jane and Freddie candles to “un- 
dress by. 

ee leat glad the electricity went “off,” 
Jane said. ‘“We’ve had lots of fun play- 
ing seventy years ago.’’ 

And Freddie agreed with his sister. 
—Junior World. 
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GROWING SMILES. 
A smile is quite a funny thing; 
It wrinkles up your face; 
And when it’s gone you never find 
Its secret hiding place. 


But far more wonderful it is 
To see what smiles can do; 

You smile at one, he smiles at you, 
And so one smile makes two. 


He smiled on someone, since you smiled, 
And then that one smiles back, 
And that one smiles, until, in truth, 
You keep in smiling track, 
¥ 
And since a smile can do great good 
By cheering hearts of care, 
Let’s smile and smile and ‘not forget 
That smiles go everywhere. _ 
—N. Y. Times Book Review- 
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all notices ana aavertisements, excepting positions wanted, will be inserted in 


finig department at a rate of 20 cents per agate line each insertion. 
4 of any length. A rate of 15 cents per line is made to persons seeking po- 


te contracts 
sitions. 


No advertisement accepted for les 
Copy for this department must be rece 
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s than 50 cents. 
ived not later than Tuesday of the week in 


which it is intended that the first insertion shall appear. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


roan FOUNTAIN PENS. 

‘A FOUNTAIN PEN AT A 1933 VALUE, 
“with the Spencerian quality and smooth 
writing ease famous for seventy-five 
/yéars. Guaranteed. Foints fine and me- 
@ium, Coiors, gloss black, green and gold, 
Burgundy, blue and black, grey pearl. 
“Brice $2.00. Sold by a shut-in wheel chair 
Smvalid. Edward P. Broxton, R. F. D., 
| Keysville, Ga. 


1] CHURCH VESTMENTS. 

° Cathedral Studio, Church embroideries, 
Avtar and Pulpit Hangings. Stoles from 
$6.50. Burse ¢nd veil from $10. Surplice 
from $8. Send for complete line of pure 
trish linens by the yard. Silks, fringes 
Embroidered emblems 


ld thread. 
rere Altar Guild Handbook, 


ready to appy. 


5c. 

a ox L, V. MACKRILLE 

6 {1 W. Kirke St., Chevy Chase, 
LiTO Washington, D. C. 

Hoon Telephone Wisconsin 2752. 

estag RAZOR SHARPENER. 

IS SHARPENS 4NY STRAIGHT RAZOR, 

‘er’ agafety razor. Guaranteed by manu- 
facturers, and I guarantee it to please 
you. 50 cents per cake, ¢t 3 cakes for 

-$1:0@- I take subscriptions for all maga- 
zines published at publishers’ rates, or 
Ieee.’ Sold by a wheel chair invalid. Ed- 
ward P. Broxton, R. F: D., Keysville, Ga. 


Di tet CHURCH LINEN. 

FINE IRISH LINEN specially selected 
for Church use. 36 inches to 54 inches 
wide, cut any length. Sample of 12 quali 
ties on request. Mary Fawcett Company, 
$12’ Berkeley Avenue, Trenton, N. J. 
ee 

AUXILIARY HAND BOOK, 
“WANTED, WOMAN’S AUXILIARY 
> HAND. BOOK, any copies printed prior to 

11923, Kindly quote price when writing. 

‘Mrs. Overton Dennis, 1811 Park Avenue, 

* Richmond, Va. 


TED, 


SITUATION WANTED. 


Pe LS ea 8 
A SOUTHDRN GENTLEWOMAN WOULD 
like a position of housekKeper, compan- 
~“ton, or any position of trust in private 
i home, institution or school. Address 
Mrs. V. C. Tompkins, Box 1221, Raleigh, 
NaC 
EXPERIENCED, CAPABLE WO MAN, 
good cook and manager, housekeeper, 
accustomed to handle help and meet 
public, needs work June 1 in home, ho- 
tel, tearoom, camp, institution or simi- 
{ lar capacity. Drives car. Secretarial 
| experience. References, Tv La 0 
Parkstreet, Gainesville, Ga. 


DEATHS 


MARGARET WARD WEDDELL. 


anwrsse ere 


' 
,' Entered into life eternal, March 29, 
421935, at Richmond, Va. MARGARET 
;;WARD WEDDELL, second child and eld- 
| st daughter of the late Penelope Margaret 
i right and Alexander W. Weddell, D. D., 
ector of St. John’s Church, Richmond, 
iV a.; beloved sister of Elisabeth Wright 
'fWeddell, Alexander W. Weddell, and Wil- 
fliam Sparrow Weddell. 


A TRIBUTE, 


P Entered into eternal life on Friday morn- 
ing, March 29, 1935, MARGARET WARD 
WEDDELL, second child of Reverend Alex- 
ander W. Weddell and Penelope Margaret 
(Wright) Weddell. A happy, sunny dis- 
position, always ready to help those who 
meeded help, a reverence for age, devotion 
to her family, loyalty to her friends, and 
pbove all an abiding faith, these are a few 
of the many characteristics which endeared 
her to a large circle of friends. .She loved 
the beauty® of this world; the ‘trees’ and 
birds espedjaWy, The sengle, tender , side 
of her nature was strongly brought out 
f et ee who her “Little Helpers’, and 
ach little, chi was her a personal 
| friend. Rebred/trdi che earliest years in 
‘an atmosphere of love of the Church, she 
carried this early training with her all 


oe 


Wier life. Saint Paul’s Church and its work 
were very near to her heart. The Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary of Saint Paul’s Church feels 
keenly her loss, and shall ever cherish 
with affection her association with this 
organization. ; 
“Rather, in Thy gracious Keeping 
Leave we now Thy servant sleeping.” 


SALLY ARCHER ANDERSON. 


RESOLUTIONS, 


Resolutions passed at a called meeting 

of the Board of the Colonial Dames of 
America in the State of Virginia. 
‘' The joy of discipleship, so coveted by 
all in the daily routine of life, was vouch- 
safed to MARGARET WARD WEDDELL 
in large measure heaped up and running 
over. To her the joy of giving was 
greater than that of receiving, and her 
loyalty to and interest in all endeavors 
made her assistance invaluable to those 
who worked with her. 

She brought to this Board all of these 
qualities, and in addition a clear percep- 
tion of what it means to be a Dame and 
what is necessary in choosing our ASsso- 
ciates in the organization. The term “gen- 
tlewoman” she appreciated in its fullest 
sense and her wise and intelligent thought 
given to the work of this Society made 
her an invaluable member and one whose 
loss we deeply deplore. 

SShe had a spirit of youthfulness which 
endeared her to all and she carried always 
into any work which she undertook an en- 
thusiasm which will remain an inspira- 
tion to each one of us. This enthusiasm 
was strikingly shown in her love of the 
beautiful, especially in her great appre- 
ciation of Nature, and in her devotion to 
children. 

To her bereaved family we extend our 
loving sympathy and move that these Res- 
olutions be spread upon our Minutes and 
a copy sent to her sister. 

CALVIN BRAGG VALENTINE, 

President Colonial Dames of America 
in the State of Virginia. 

ANNA B. PURCELL, 

KATHLEEN ANDERSON BOURLAND. 


CHURCH INTELLIGENCE. 
(Continued from page 17.) 


bishop; there can be no standing still 
or retreat. 


The Rev. Alfred Newbery, rector, 
Church of Atonement, represented the 
clergy of the diocese in a concise pre- 
sentation of the Centenary plan and its 
advisability at this time. 

At the conclusion of the meeting, 
Bishop. Stewart announced the first re- 
port on the Centenary drive. St. Mark’s 
Church, Glen Ellyn, three days previous 
had launched its campaign, and at the 
first meeting nearly half of the $15,000 
sought was in sight. The report was re- 
ceived with great applause. 

Mr. Austin J. Lindstrom, of St. Luke’s 
pro-Cathedral, Evanston, was named 
president of The Church Club of Chit 
cago, Sponsor of the centennial dinner, 
as part of the program. He succeeds Mr. 
John D. Allen, for six years the presi- 
dent of the club. Mr. Allen becomes 
chairman of the board. 

cg * * 
Laymen’s Missionary Movement 
Congress. 

With representatievs from every 
major missionary field in the world in 
attendance, the National Congress of 
young men sponsored by the Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement opened at the 
Stevens Hotel here Friday, May 3. 
Bishop Stewart was among the speak- 
ers. , 

_ The economic and political upheavals 
in the present world were termed “sions 
of God shaking the earth”, by Bishop 
Stewart in his address. ; 

“The larger universe’ hag not de- 

stroyed God, but enlarged Him. We 
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need a bigger God than we have 
dreamed and today the world leaps to 
receive Him.” 

Several thousand delegates from all 
parts of the country were in attendance 
at the Congress, which lasted through 
Sunday, May 5. 


fe) 
ALABAMA. 

Rt. Rev, W. G. McDowell, D. D., Bishop. 
oO 
The Diocesan Convention will be held 
in Trinity Church, Florence, the Rey. 
William Thompson, rector, on Wednes- 
day, May 15. There will be a supper 
of the Laymen’s League on Tuesday 
night, and the Department of Religious 
Education plans a meeting for Tuesday. 
The House of Happiness will have an 
exhibit in charge of Miss Nettie C. 
Barnwell. The Tri-Cities are hoping 
for good weather and a large attend- 
ance to partake of their hospitality and 
to enjoy the sights of the Tennessee 

Valley. 


‘0. 
NEBRASKA. 
fo) 


Losses Suffered From Storms, 

Two windows of fine art glass were 
blown out in the Decatur Church in 
the recent storms, and a window in the 
Indian Mission Church at Winnebago. 
All three were insured in the Church 
Properties Fire Insurance Corporation, 
and will be replaced as soon as possihle. 
Walked Twelve Miles to Be Confirmed. 

An Indian boy of the Ponca reser- 
vation walked twelve miles from his 
home during one of the worst dust 
storms of the season in order to be 
confirmed when the Bishop visited the 
mission last month. 


Rev. Percy Houghton, of 281. Fourth 
Avenue, New York, conducted the three- 
hour devotion at Trinity Cathedral this 
year for the second time, on Good Fri- 
day. 


A congregation, which taxed the 
capacity of the building, gathered on 
Monday in Holy Week for the first of 
the Community Holy Week services in 
St. Luke’s, Plattsmouth. The sermon 
was preached by Rey. G. A. Pahl (Evan- 
gelical); the lesson was read by Rev. 
H. G. McClusky (Presbyterian); the 
Psalm by Rev. C. O. Troy (Methodist) - 

Summer Conference plans are well 
under way. The opening exercises will 
be on -June 17. The Conference will 


meet at Doane College, Crete, Nebraska, 

with Bishop E. V. Shayler acting as 

and a well rounded list of leaders. 
Wm. J. H. Petter. 


Personal Notes 


Dr. Gavin Appointed as Representativé 
at Bucharest. ; 

At the quarterly meeting of the Na- 
tional Council last week, the Rt. Ray. 
James DeWolf Perry, D. D., Presiding 
Bishop, announced the appointment of 
the Rev. Dr, Frank Gavin, of General 
Theological Seminary, as representative 
of our Church in conversations on 
“Anglical Orders” with the hierarchy 
of the Rumanian Orthodox Church ‘at 
Bucharest, Rumania, during June. _ 


Bishop’s Granddaughters Meet. 

An interesting moment in the centen- 
nial dinner ;in°Chicago was that when 
two greatigtan daughters of Philander 
Chase, first Bishop of Illinois, met jfo 
the first time. Neither knew of 


presen 6] of& the pother i UL 
The two re Mrs. James Trottm 


of Milwaukee, and Mrs. Charles T. H 
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wife of the Rev. Charles T. Hull, of Chi- 
cago. 

When it was learned the two descend- 
ants of Bishop Chase were present, they 
were called together by newspaper pho- 
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CHOIR VESTMENTS 


Cassocks, Cottas and Caps. Special low 

prices. Samples and prices on request. 
Poplin Canterbury Caps, $1.00 each. 
Paper Patterns for Choir and Church. 
.Vestments for sale. 


ate HAYTER, 8205 Riverside Drive, 
> Box 618, Rte. 1, St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Church Furnishings 


Gold, Silver and Brass 


Church and Chancel Furniture 


Write for Catalogue 
for Episcopal Churches 


W. & E. SCHMIDT CO. 


308 Third Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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tographers and met outside the dinner 
room for the first time. 


The Rev. Harry Hilbish, recently or- 
dained priest and now principal of the 
community school at Erie, Ill., has been 
elected rector of Grace Church, Ster- 
ling, Ill. Mr. Hilbish has tendered his 
resignation at the Hrie School, where hie 
has become widely known, to accept his 
election in Sterling. It will become ef- 
fective aS soon as he is released from 
the Erie School, where he has built up 
an important work. 


The Rev. Donald J. Campbell, assist- 
ant at St. Paul’s Church, New Haven, 
will begin his new duties as rector of 
the Church of the Redeemer, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


Ordinations. 

The Rev. Peyton Randolph Williams 
was ordained to the priesthood in St. 
Stephen’s Church, Richmond, May 2 by 
iiewmnte kev. ,E.*D: Goodwin, D. D:; 
Bishop Co-Adjutor of the Diocese of Vir- 
ginia. The sermon was preached by the 
Rev. Charles W. Sheerin, rector of St. 
Paul’s Church, Chattanooga; the Litany 
was read by the Rev. G. C. Palmer, rec- 
tor of the church; the Epistle was read 
by the Rev. D. C. Zabriskie, S. T. D. of 
the Theological Seminary, Alexandria; 
the Gospel by the Rev. James W. Mor- 
ris, D D., of Petersburg, Va. Mr. Wil- 
liams was presented by the Rev. John 
N. Lewis, rector of St. John’s Church, 
Waterbury ,Conn., and with these cler- 
gymen the following united in the lay- 
ing on of hands: The Rev. Dr. B. D. 
Tucker, D. D., Rev. Dr. Cary Montague, 
Rev. Dr. Hugh Sublett, the Rev. Messrs. 
S. Chilton, 8. S. Spathy,. E. C. Pedrick, 
Ernest Stires, Charles Smith and Comer 
Lile. 

Mr. Williams graduated from ‘the 
Theological Seminary. in Alexandria last 
June. Since that time he has been as- 
sistant to the Rev.-Mr:' Lewis’ at St. 
John’s in Waterbury, at which place he 
will continue for the present. 


sp 


a 


The Rev. James McDowell Dick as- 
sumed charge of the Church of the Good 
Shepherd, Raleigh, N. C., Sunday morn- 
ing, May 5. Mr. Dick’s former ch “Fe 
was Pulaski, Va. He succeeds theo 
Rey. Theodore Partrick, Jr. 

ister 
Dr. Dyson Hague Stricken. “= 

It will be a shock to the Church peo- 
ple throughout Canada to hear ofthe 
sudden and serious illness of Dr. Dyson 
Hague. The news reached us just as 
we were going to press. Only 4 /f8w 
days ago at Wycliffe Commencement 
Canon Hague presented some studetits 
for the degree of L. Th., and it occtriéed 
to me at the time that his natural forge 
had not abated one whit. The old spinit 
was there, the old-time dynamic-was 
there, and the old lifelong loyalty... He 
suffered a cerebral hemorrhage while at 
Preston Springs and is now lying in*.¢fe 
Galt Hospital—The Canadian Chuféh- 
man, May 2, 1935. 


Das 
Deaths, 904 
The Rev. Arthur M. Griffin, Ph. D., 


rector of Christ Church, Canaan, Conn., 
and of Trinity Church, Lime Rock, 
Conn., entered into life eternal “ftrés- 
day, April 30,1935. Services weresheld 
in Christ Church, Canaan, Thursday, 
May 2, at 9° Al -Me"@D: S: 'T.). s3o.a% 
OY 
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GIRLS’ FRIENDLY SOCIETY HOLIDAY 
HOUSE, LAW 
Cape May, N. J. 1nwmmms 
Small hotel for girls and women amidst 
pleasant shaded surroundings, in seashore 


city. Unrestricted supervision. @ood 
bathing and boating. June 29 to «Labor 
Day. Members, $10; non-members,as$15. 
Apply Mrs. Wm. Cardwell, 943 . Church 


Lane, Yeadon, Penna, 


CAUTHORNE PAPER COMPANY. 


The South’s Most Progressive Paper House 
ALL GRADES OF PRINTING AND ~ 
WRAPPING PAPERS 
Richmond, Va. 
This paper is printed on paper supplied © 
by the Cauthorne Paper Company. - 


CONSISTENT GAINS i 


WERE MADE DURING THE PAST YEAR BY THE CHURCH 
LIFE INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Ordinary Life Insurance issued in 1934 over 1933 


increased 


Annuities contracted for show an increase of 


4 iy 


members of their families. 


LOW COST Life and Retirement Insurance and Annuities are available to the 
clergy, vestrymen, and other lay officials and lay workers of the Church, and 


annually since 1924 under all insurance contracts. 


For information and rates please inquire of the 
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CHURCH LIFE INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Educational 


The General Theological 
Seminary 


CHELSEA SQUARE, NEW YORK 


The next Academic year begins on the last 
Wednesday in September 

Special students admitted and Graduate 

} Courses for graduates of other Theclogical 

Seminaries. a 

The requirements for admission and other 

tioulars can be had from THE DEAN, 
"Chelsea Square, New York, N. Y. 


Christ Church School 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY, VA. 

A country school for boys; well located. 
College preparatory, moderate cost. Per- 
sonal attention; scholarships. Apply to 
Wm. D. Smith, Jr., Headmaster( for infor- 
mation, Christchurch, Va. 


ST. MARGARET'S SCHOOL 


TAPPAHANNOCK. VIRGINIA. 


A Church School for girls. Boarding 
Department limited to 70. College Pre- 
paratory Course and Intermediate Grades. 
Athletics. Very moderate cost. 

Country life and simplicity without Iso- 
lation. Beautiful grounds on Rappahan- 
mock River. Three dormitories for differ- 
ent stages. 

EDITH LATANE, Headmistress. 


ST. CHRISTOPHER'S === 


A Church Boarding and Day School 
Healthful, beautiful and _  his- 
toric surroundings. Boarding De- 
partment limited to 50 boys. Rate, 
$650. Reduction to sons of clergy- 
men and missionaries. Illustrated 
catalogue on request. 
REV. C. G. CHAMBERLAYNE, 
Ph. D., LL. D., Headmaster, 
Richmond, Virginia. 


The Virginia Theological 
Seminary 


ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 
Por catalogue and other information, 
Address THE DEAN 


ne 


The Beekford School 


WOODSTOCK, VIRGINIA... 

A school for younger boys. Second 
#rade through Junior High School. On 
modern farm in Shenandoah Valley. Sum- 
mer camp. Limited enrollment. Fifty 
a@ollars monthly. 

EDMUND BURKE WHELAN, 
Headmaster, 


| The Bishop Payne 
 -Pibinity School 


The accredited Seminary of the Church for 
training colored mer for the ministry. The 
garriéonam covers the full course for Deacons 
and Priest’s Orders. 

awarded. 

| For catalogue and information. apply to 


Rev. F. G. Ribble, M. A., D. D., Dean 
Petersburg, Va. 


The degree of D. D. 


The Episcopal Theological School 


Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


AMiliated with Harvard University. 
Dean H. B. Washburn, 3 Mason Street. 
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THOUGHTS for the 
THOUGHTFUL 


“The heights belong to the eagle.” 


The Church should be ‘‘a vast distrib- 

uting system of the Divine Charity.’’— 

Evelyn Underhill. 

“No man is fully alive who is not 
ready to die for something.”’ 


Probe deep enough into anything and 
you will come to tears.—Edith Whar- 
ton, 


“Love has a hem to its garments which 
reaches the very dust; 

It can touch the stains of the streets 
and lanes, 

Apd because it can, it must.” 


Men who try to do something and 
fail are infinitely better than those who 
try to do nothing and succeed.—Loyd 
Jones, 


The cross is the inescapable condi- 
tion of being a disciple of Jesus.. Look 
at these great verbs: ‘‘Come—Deny— 
Take up—Follow!’’—Rev. S. B. Belk. 


Fishers of Men, look to your nets! 
What will the Master say 


If through ragged nets or slackened 
nets 
Your catch has slipped away? 
—Prichard. 


The heart of religion is not so much 
an opinion about God as a personal 
relationship with God.—Archbishop 
Temple. 


It is not by change of circumstances, 
but by fitting our spirits to the circum- 
stances in which God has placed us that 
we can be reconciled to life and duty.— 

F. W. Robertson. 


“The poorest of trades and the no- 
blest of callings,” is what Doctor Cuyler 
called the ministry of the Gospel. 


He that acknowledges a creation and 
denies a providence involves himself in 
a palpable contradiction; for the same 
power which caused a thing to exist is 
necessary to continue its existence. 
Some persons admit a general provi- 
dence, but deny a particular providence, 
not considering that a general provi- 
dence consists of particulars.—Web- 
ster. 


' GUNSTON HALL 


School for girls in National 
Capital. General academic 
and college preparatory work. 
Two years College Course. 
Special courses in Art, Music, 
Expression, Home Economics, 
Commercial. Established 1892. 
Catalog on.request. Mary L. 
Gildersleeve Mary B. Kerr, M. 
A., Principals. Richard N, Mason, Busi- 
ness Manager, 1912 Florida Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


STUART HALL 


An Episcopal school emphasizing best in 
Southern tradition and culture. Effective 
preparation for College Entrance Boards 
and for colleges admitting on certificate. 
General Course for Non-College Girl. 
Music, Art, Dramatics. Lower School. 
Courses for high school graduates in in- 
tensive college preparation and 1 or 2 
years’ Secretarial. New Academic build- 
ing, gymnasium and tiled swimming pool. 
All outdoor sports. Riding the year ’round, 
For booklet, address Miss Ophelia S. 7. 
Carr, Principal, Box J-S, Staunton, Va, 
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The Ewart’s Cafeteria 
EXICKELLENT FOOD 
REASONABLE PRICES 


Richmond, Va. 
112-114 N. 5th St. 
Norfolk, Va. 
112-114 Market St. 


Washington, D. C. 
522 18th, N. W. 


FLOWERS BY WIRE EVERYWHERB 


Oris 


RICHMOND, VA, 


115 E Main St. 
424 E, Grace St 


XANTHINE 


will hereafter be sold in the new style bottle 
an package. Always best for the hair. Net 
to dye, but restores the color, promotes growth 
and prevents dandruff. 


Price, $1.00 at druggista, or sent prepaid 
by us. 


XANTHINE CO., Richmond, Va. 


L. T. CHRISTIAN 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR 


Boulevard-Park and Patterson Avenue 
Richmond, Va. 
Office Never Ciosed 

Priees te meet depressed conditions 


Some Important Facts in 
English Church History 


EXAMINED AND REVIEWED 
By 
REV. W. P. WITSELL, D. D. 


This 1s an illuminating and instruc- 
tive review of the history of the Epis- 
copal Church in England from the ear- 
liest records, with commentaries on the 
book with the above title compiled by 
the Rev. C. L. Wells, D. D., of Sewanee, 
Tenn. 


As a digest of the records of the es- 
tablishment and growth of the Church; 
its maintenance and continuity of exist- 
ence as an independent religious body 
amid the vicissitudes of early English 
politics, 2nd efforts of outside interfer- 
ence, t%is review affords a valuable 
fund of information to churchmen, 

In pamphlet form, 
Price, 35 cents 
For sale by = 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN OO. 
Richmond, Va. 


A NATIONAL CHURCH PUBLICATION 


DESIGNED FOR THE PROMOTION OF PRACTICAL PIETY, THE DIFFUSION OF RELIGIOUS AND GENERAL 
INTELLIGENCE, AND THE MAINTENANCE OF THE PRINCIPLES OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
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Chief Justice John Marshall 


FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER. 


LETTERS TO THE 
EDITOR 


Child Labor Amendment. 
May 3, 1935. 

Mr. Editor: 

As a new subscriber to your paper, 
I regret to note that you have fallen 
under the delusive and specious spell of 
the advocates of the so-called Child La- 
bor Amendment to the Federal Consti- 
tution. Their statements from the very 
start have been misleading or worse. 
They use child labor as the medium for 
enlisting sympathy, very proper sympa- 
thy, of those who disapprove of exploi- 
tation of children by industries. Incon- 
trovertible statistics prove that the evil 
does not exist there. The purposes of 
the proponents of the measure are quite 
other, ulterior and dangerous. Under 
guise of protecting the child, that word 
appears nowhere in the measure, which 
aims on the other hand to place pow- 
ers of control in Federal bureaus over 
the lives of all under eighteen, an out- 
right and unsafe invasion upon paren- 
tal powers that are fundamental. The 
grant of such power would vest in goy- 
ernmental agencies the ability to exer- 
cise rights against which’ our people 
would surely rebel, as a measure more 
dangerous, more destructive and more 
impracticable than the _ prohibition 
amendment. 

Philip S. Tuley, 
Louisville, Ky. 
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HENRY HAYTER, 8205 Riverside Drive, 
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\ Cassocks, 


Surplices, Stoles, Silks, 
Embroideries, Cloths, Fringes 
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Church Vestment Specialists 
for over half a century 
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Books on the Confederacy. 
Mr. Editor: 

The admirable note, signed Sue Rutf- 
fin Tyler, moves me to write another. 

I believe that there are many, many 
persons who who do not understand why 
the Confederate States used their con- 
stitutional right to withdraw from the 
Union of the States and even to uphold 
it by fighting for it. 

Also, many, many books have been 
written on the subject; but I suppose 
not many are read now-a-days. 

For those who would like to get a 
true view of facts, let them read ‘‘The 
Rise and Fall of the Confederate Gov- 
ernment,’ by Jefferson Davis (perhaps 
omitting the appendix, which gives his 
speeches in Congress before the war), 
and ‘‘The Long Roll,” by Mary Johns- 
ton. The latter shows all of the hor- 
rors of war. I might add, ‘‘Was Davis 
a Traitor?” by Bledsoe. 

H. Cockerille. 

Washington, D. C. 
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HOTEL 


An old Richmond landmark that 
In the heart of 
that portion of the city most inter- 
esting to the traveler. 


Write 
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Our Heritage. 


The Sesqui-Centennial of the Diocese of Virginia 


brings to mind the great heritage and historical place 
of our Church in America. It is hard to realize that 
it is longer from Jamestown to the Revolution than 
from the Revolution to the present day, and yet we 
have been as a Church in this country as long as Anglo- 
Saxon civilization. 

It almost seems a pity to realize that though we 
were the first to arrive with English-speaking people, 
we never did keep pace with the growth in popula- 
tion of our country. As one missionary bishop was 
wont to put it, the Baptists and Methodists arrived in 
the West with the covered wagon, and our Church 
came on the observation platform of a Pullman ear. 
But we have been making up for lost time, and 
while the present age is an age of revolution and 
change, our Chureh has grown in popularity and is 
better understood than in former times. 

The great and glaring weakness that is brought to 
light in Virginia’s celebration is the fact that aside 
from Maryland, Virginia and Connecticut, our Church 
has always been a eity Church. We have neglected 
the great majority of the population that lives in 
either rural areas or small villages, and even in those 
dioceses where we have had rural work, it has often 
been neglected because city work dominated the mind 
of the Church. 

And yet there is a simplicity and strength about 
Virginia Churchmanship that can best be accounted 
for by the fact that strong countrymen were the com- 
municants who represented our Church. Little pica- 
yune matters of ritual have small place in rural 
churches. Congregations in the country always have 
a large group of visitors from other Christian people. 
It was in the spirit of understanding that this Evan- 
gelical type of Churchmanship was developed, and 
while it is true that the rugged Puritanism of the 
nineteenth century allowed ugliness in worship, fun- 
damentally there was always a strength of purpose 
and a zeal for religion that has been a great contri- 
bution to our National Church. 

In the modern tendency to run after ecclesiastical 
names and offices and mere fancy ritual, it is well to 
be reminded in the celebration of Virginia that Evan- 
gelism amongst rural as well as city dwellers gave to 
the Church her greatest strength. Virginia has al- 
ways been an independent diocese. She is not domi- 
nated by a priestly group, but is still in her councils 


guided by intéligent and consecrated laymen: Phat. 


* has always been the strong heritage of our Church, 


and until we realize that Church is a layman’s 
Church, we will never grow in those places where we 


are weak. 


our 


Bible Classes. 


One of the few successful Bible class teachers in our 
Church recently asked why it was that when he asked 
bishops and clergy about Bible classes, they always 
put off the question and Episcopalians seemed to have 
a lack of interest in them. 

It is indeed a question to ponder, for with all of the 
faults that might be found in Bible classes, they have 
been the chief means of evangelization in the average 
Protestant Church. The indifference which the Epis- 
copalians show may be either from a sense that they are 


_above that which others have found successful, or else 


we are too lazy to really work hard enough to organ- 
ize and encourage what has been proved to be a won- 
aerful institution. 

As a matter of fact the silly reasons given against 
the Bible class are obviously mere excuses. <A favor- 
ite one is that men who come to Bible classes do not 
come to church. The real question is whether men 
who might come to Bible classes come to anything at 
all when they could at least come to a class. The 
Bible class is probably responsible for more men who 
now come to church than any other institution. Man- 
aged by laymen, it has all the force of the personal 
invitation from the layman behind its invitation to 
join. It is easier often and less embarrassing for a 
man with no church connection to attend a Bible class 
than it is to enter a church whose liturgy and music 
are unfamiliar. Once entering the class, he comes in 
contact with religious teaching and his interest is 
likely to grow until he is ready for church member- 
ship. 

Of course, a good Bible class properly organized will 
take a good bit of time on the part of certain laymen. 
It will mean even a word of encouragement and an 
occasional visit from already busy rectors. But it 
pays dividends in renewed interest and in its recruit- 
ing possibilities. Above all, it will serve to make men 
familiar with the Bible itself—which today is only too 
unfamiliar with good Episcopal laymen. If we carry 
the Bible class to its fullest possibilities, it will be- 
come a missionary training school that in some 
churches has resulted in renewed missionary interest 
and even-in active missionary work supported by in- 
diyidual:classes. It is worth the while of our Church- 
men, at any rate. . 
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Church and World Problems as Others See Them 


Religion and Youth. 
The Guardian, April 18, 1935. 

How should religion be presented to youth today? 
The problem is an anxious one, because a new genera- 
tion is arising which may be described as post-post- 
War. Its outlook is more obscure to the older gen 
erations than was that of the young people who grew 
to manhood and womanhood ten years ago. There are 
signs that it is demanding more definite standpoints 
than were in favour when the world was setthng down 
after the great catastrophe. Some would say that the 
interests of the arriving generation are chiefly prav- 
matic. The intluence of Buchmanism would lend sup- 
port to this view. Dr. Quick, in the current number 
of ‘‘Theology’’, utters a useful warning against ac- 
cepting this notion too readily. One characteristic of 
the ages from eighteen to twenty-three is constant—a 
desire to establish sound rational bases for life, and 
a tendency to reject any system of thought or behav- 
iour which is unable to meet the test of logical eriti- 
eism. That is why a religion without theology does 
not usually make converts among the young. It is 
a striking fact that the younger men and women who 
have been led to accept the Papal claim of recent 
years have commonly done so because they believe 
that they find in the Roman Church alone a consist- 
ent and rational theology. It is possible that they 
have been deceived and that they have been more in- 
fluenced by the siren voice of infallibility than they 
know. 

There can be little doubt, however, that if a revival 
of institutional religion is to take place it can only 
be by a careful building up of definite behefs which 
embrace the whole of life. Dr. Quick points to a weak- 
ness insufficiently understood when he says that reli- 
gion is too much accepted as a department of life. He 
takes as a telling example an article that appeared 
in a well-known newspaper, urging that the clergy 
should confine themselves to spiritual sermons which 
would take the thoughts of their hearers away from the 
occupations of the week, and he rightly adds that this 
doctrine provides the Marxist with an excuse for say- 
ing that religion is dope. The exact contrary is what 
the inquiring mind demands today. As always, and 
never more than now, the ardour and relentlessness 
of youth are seeking an underlying principle that will 
make sense of most things. Dr. Quick suggests that 
youth will find it in the Incarnate lifetof a God of 
Love. 

Dauntless Discipleship. 
The. Living Church, May 11, 1935. 

The devotion and determination of the Virginia 
Seminary student, William Franklin Draper, is a note- 
worthy example to the whole Church. Feeling that he 
was called to the foreign missionary field, Mr. Draper 
sought appointment by the National Council only to 
find, as so many other zealous young men and women 
have found, that the door was closed to him because of 
. lack of funds. Undaunted, Mr. Draper went about 
interesting his relatives and friends, with the result 
that he has raised a trust fund of $15,000 to pay his 
expenses for five years. The National Council has 
accepted the trust fund for this purpose and has ac- 
cordingly appointed him as a missionary in the district 
of Tohoku, Japan. Not every would-be missionary can 
follow Mr. Draper’s course, nor perhaps would it be 
wise if this practice were followed on a wide scale, 
but we congratulate him on his refusal to let seemingly 
insurmountable obstacles block his answer to the mis- 


sicnary call. Mr. Draper is carrying on the noble mis- 
sionary tradition of Virginia, which has given so many 
valiant leaders to that cause. 
* * * 
‘‘A Daniel Come to Judgment.’’ 
Erie, Pa., Daily Times. 

From a recent issue comes the following story: ‘‘A 
New Yorker got drunk the other day, got into a fight 
with a friend, and unintentionally killed him with a 
blow of the fist. The killer was brought into court, 
where he pleaded guilty to a charge of manslaughter. 
The ordinary sequel would have been a prison sentence. 
But the judge who handled the case seems to have 
been a man of considerable discernment. So instead 
of sending the slayer to prison, he ordered him to 
abstain from all alcoholic drinks for five years, to pay 
the funeral expenses of his victim, and pay the widow 
$15 a week for five years. If the man fails to live 
up to this agreement, he goes to prison for a five-year 
stretch. This looks like an exceedingly sensible deci- 
sion. Too often, when society punishes a lawbreaker, 
the lawbreaker’s victim gets left out in the cold. Here 
is a case in which a measure of justice will be done 
to the innocent persons who suffered because of the 
killing.’’ 

* * * 
Who Is the Patron Saint of Lawyers? 
The Living Church, May 11, 1935. 

The ‘‘Commonweal’’, noted weekly review of the 
Roman Catholic Church, recently expressed the opin- 
ion editorially that when Sir Thomas More is canonized 
by the Pope he will be officially designated as a patron 
saint for lawyers. A correspondent, however, points 
out that in his ‘‘Utopia’’, Sir Thomas does not speak 
too favorably of ‘‘proctors and sergeants at the law, 
which eraftily handle matters and subtly dispute of the 
laws’’. This correspondent refers to St. Ives as a law- 
yer’s saint but expresses some doubt in that regard, 
quoting the following delightful bit by Austin V. Can- 
non in a recent report of the American Bar Associa- 
tion: ‘‘It was this same St. Ivo, so the ancient story 
goes, who, on petition by the lawyers, was permitted 
by the Pope to choose the patron saint of the legal 
profession. The choice was to be exercised in this 
fashion. Ivo was to be blindfolded and turned loose 
in the Lateran to feel the statues of the saints. He 
was to embrace one statue and the saint whose statue 
was thus selected was to be the patron saint of law- 
yers. Ivo wandered about, lawyer-lke, feeling the va- 
rious statues until he came to the one of St. Michael 
overcoming Satan. Then, as fate would have it, he 
threw his arms about the statue of Satan, who thus 
became our patron.’’ 

* * BS 
Exiled Teachers and Scholars. 
The Guardian, April 5, 1935. 

I am glad to learn that, thanks largely to the Academic 
Assistance Council, 248 of the 1,202 university teachers 
who were displaced in Germany for racial political or reli- 
sious reasons have been placed in permanent positions 
outside their own country: In addition to the discharged 
university teachers, a large number of scholars were exiled, 
and of these 366 are being temporarily assisted to continue 


their studies—170 in Great Britain and 196 in other lands. — 


It is hoped that if the maintenance grants can be continued 
for two years it will be possible to establish in self-sup- 
porting positions almost all of the sufferers from the short- 
sighted ‘‘non Aryan’’ agitation. 
is at Burlington House, where financial help will be wel- 
comed. ' 

' nea veer). 
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THE THOUSANDFOLD PAGE 


ARCHDEACON FREDERICK W. NEVE, D. D. 


The Chick and the Egg 


Before the chick is hatched the egg is its little world. 
It knows nothing of the one outside and yet that is its 
real world, the world in which alone it can live its 
true life and makes its proper development. And so 
it is with the Christian life. We are so accustomed 
to the present state of things that we have come to 
regard it as the normal state with which we must be 
content, because no other is possible, at any rate un- 
der present conditions. But God is not content with 
it, and, therefore, we ought not to be content with it. 
The little chick, even, is not content with the inside of 
the shell, although there is a certain amount of food 
there. He wants to be on the outside and to know 
what the outer world is like, and it would seem as if, 
in this case, at any rate, instinct is superior to reason. 
For our physical life is, as it were, the inside of the 
shell, in which it is impossible to live our true hfe and 
reach our fullest development. 


The World Outside the Shell. 


But what is the world outside the shell? It is the 
spiritual world which transcends our merely physical 
environment even more wonderfully than in the il- 
lustration used above. Physically, we are, as it were, 
but dust, or as the Psalmist says :—‘‘ Man is like a thing 
of naught, his time passes away like a shadow.’’ When 
we make ourselves at home in the spiritual world, we 
realize that we are the sons of God and heirs of eternal 
life, and it is in the spiritual world only that we can 
become what God created us to be. There are some 
who try to persuade us that Christianity should con- 
cern itself with the inside of the shell and try to im- 
prove that, leaving the spiritual world and its inter- 
ests to the future life. We are offered a reduced 
Christianity, much as the fashion of the day seems 
to require of women, specially young women, that they 
must try to be as thin as possible. It is somehow or 
other, supposed that an attenuated form of Christi- 
anity will prove more attractive and win more adher- 
ents than that which once conquered the world. 


The Vaster Christianity. 


The fact of the matter is, however, that there is 
vastly more in Christianity than we can even conceive 
of at present, and that the best way to make it attrac- 
tive and to win adherents is to make men see how 
great and wonderful it is, rather than how small it 
seems to some to be. Of course, if we want to keep 


inside the shell, it is necessary to adapt Christianity to. 


the meagre limits which the walls of the shell impose 
upon us, and the limited supply of food contained in 
it. But if we feel the urge for a larger hfe and a 
greater freedom of spiritual development, we must not 
be content with things as they are, but seek to find out 
what we are really capable of, as the sons of God. We 
may be well assured that we are doing honor to God in 
believing that it is His Will that Christianity should 
control the world, and that He will certainly sustain 
us with all the resources needed for that purpose. 


Faith Will Bring the Power Needed. 


It has: been said that, if a horse knew its own 
strength, it would never submit to be made the serv- 
ant of man. And so with the followers of Christ; if we 


only had sufficient faith in Christ’s promises that His 
power is at our disposal, in seeking to do His Will, 
and to further His Cause in the world, then we would 
not allow ourselves to be hypnotized into servile sub- 
mission to the spirit of the world. Men and even 
Christians, look upon war as a necessity, and there- 
fore are willing to tolerate it. But if Christianity is not 
able to save the world from such a curse, it must be 
because it is sadly lacking in the Spirit of the Master, 
the Prince of Peace. And St. Paul once wrote :—‘‘He 
that hath not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of His.”’ 
By earnest supplication on the part of the whole body 
of Christ’s followers, such a tremendous spiritual pres- 
sure would be brought to bear upon those who govern 
the nations, that they would feel compelled to yield 
to the overwhelming sentiment against war which had 
inspired their people to bring this pressure to bear 
upon them. 


The Possibilities Open to Us. 


We have become so used to the inside-the-shell point 
of view that it is hard for us to realize what tremen- 
dous possibilities lie open to us in the spiritual world. 
If we would only make ourselves at home in it, and 
really test the promises of Christ, which hitherto we 
have not dared to do, we would feel inspired to make 
ereat ventures of faith, expecting that He would be 
as good as His Word, and reward our faith accord- 
ingly. That this is no exaggeration, may be seen from 
the following words of St. Paul, in which he describes 
the Colossian Christians, as being ‘‘Strengthened with 
all might, according to His glorious power.’? Why 
should the Colossians enjoy greater privileges than we 
do? There is no reason at all, except that we have 
not the courage to claim all the privileges which we 
are really entitled to, and which Christ has purchased 
for us by His Death upon the Cross. The Israelites 
failed to enter into the Promised Land when they were 
commanded to do so, and through lack of faith, they 
were condemned to remain in the wilderness. It is 
the same lack of faith which keeps us back from the 
position of power and influence which we ought to 
possess as the sons of God. If we would only go for- 
ward, expecting the full measure of the divine prom- 
ises to be fulfilled; then the way would open up before 
us and we should see heights of which we had never 
dreamed. Then these would be made accessible to us 
by our Great Leader, who has gone before and who 
beckons to us to follow Him. 


* * * 


Note. Since the above article was written and sent 
to the office of this paper, the writer has discovered 
that the quotation from Colossians I-11: ‘‘Strength- 
ened with all might according to His glorious power,’’ 
was part of a prayer on behalf of the Colosians by St. 
Paul, and not necessarily a statement of their 
actual condition, as seemed to be implied in the article. 
But that it was not a mere aspiration on their behalf by 
St. Paul, may be seen from verse 29 of the same chap- 
ter: ‘‘Whereunto, I also Eee striving according to 
His working, which worketh in me mightily.’’ It is 
clear that the Apostle longed for them to share this 
mighty power with him as a part of their Christian 
birthright. 

Frederick W. Neve. 
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The Rural Problem 


By VAL. H. SESSIONS, D. D., 
Rector of the Bolton Field, Bolton, Mississippi. 


we face Rogation Sunday—the Sunday on which 

it is our privilege to think about the work of 
Mother Church in the Rural Districts. We hope that 
throughout the land messages concerning Rural Work 
will be delivered from our pulpits. We hope that our 
people will be stirred to take a firmer hold on this 
problem. It is the greatest work before the Church, 
because on its solution depends the future of the 
Church. We say this on account of the movement 
of people from rural areas to the city, and of the be- 
ginning movement from the city to rural areas. When 
we pause and think we can realize that the Church 
is concerned with not only those who are remaining 
in the Rural Districts. Too long has the Episcopal 
Church been holding back as a whole in her attitude 
towards the work in the great open spaces, hamlets, 
and towns of these United States of America. Even 
after taking everything into consideration, we still 
feel that we are justified in saying that we have had 
money for almost everything under the sun, and al- 
most everybody under the sun, except our own Rural 
Folk of. this nation. 

The Church has made great strides in this work in 
the last seventeen years. We see quite a change going 
on. Books have been written about Rural Work 
Rural Conferences held, Diocesan, Provincial, and Na- 
tional, and are still being held for the purpose of 
studying the best methods to carry the Church into 
the Rural Districts. Through exchange of ideas we 
have learned much—and we have accomplished a great 
deal. But we have a long way to go. Our folk have 
not yet waked up to-helping in the work with their 
gifts of} money. We have pushed other things ahead 
of the Rural Work. Leaders in the Rural Field are 
still trying to carry on the work in the ways of yester- 
day. There are still those who think if a man stays 
in the Rural Field he is there because he cannot help 
himself, or he has no ambition, or he is some kind 
of a freak. Yes, we have a long way to go before 
we'll be able to master the situation. 

In writing this article we could deal in mere words. 
We could write about the romance. of Rural Work 
in the United States, a place where there. is real ro- 
mance as in no other place under the sun. We could 
write about the twitter of birds, and the call of bull 
frogs, and the four o’clocks that bloom at four o’clock. 
Yes, we might even write of the effect of ‘‘day-light 
saving time”’ on the folk in the country sections, but 
at the end where would we be? Let us try and take 
a step forward by facing facts. Facing them for the 
purpose of using this Rogation Sunday as a stepping- 
stone towards the solution of the Rural Problem. 


A NOTHER YEAR has just about passed and again 


What is the Rural Problem? 


We have headed this article—The Rural Problem— 
- we know there are those who say, Rural Problem! 
Well, what’s the Rural Problem? There are those in 
existence who do not realize that there is a Rural 
Problem as distinctive as any of the other many kinds 
of problems. 

We could make answer: The Rural Problem is: 
how are we going to carry a sane presentation of the 
Gospel to the people in the Rural Districts? 

For so long a vast majority of the places in the Rural 
Districts have had a negative religion presented to 
them. ‘A negative philosophy of life.. They ‘need a 
wholesome Gospel. Our Lord came that we might 
have life, and the more abundant life. I say that, 


too long a set of don’ts and a biased philosophy of 
life, have been presented. Already we see reaction to 
this kind of presentation, the result being a turning 
away on the part of many from any kind of organized 
religion. 

But we are not going to answer that question this 
way in this article. We are going to say that the an- 
swer is for us as members of the Episcopal Church: 
the Rural Problem is how are we going to extend the 
work of cur Mother Church into the Rural Areas? 
How are we going to hand down that revelation from 
the Master that we have, as no other Church has? 

Let us give a short paragraph right here to those 
who would say—Well, has the Episcopal Chureh a dif- 
ferent message? There are many of our folk who say 
they believe that one presentation is as good as an- 
other. if I thought so I would join something else. 
The difference is the Episcopal Chureh presents a Posi- 
tive Religion. A Sane Religion. The Gospel is pre- 
sented as the Master gave it—progressive—today bet- 
ter than yesterday, tomorrow better than today. First 
the blade, then the ear, then the full corn in the ear. 
There is no hocus pocus affair about it. Sueh as— 
once saved always saved. o 

Now, before we go into some of the methods of soly- 
ing the! Rural Problem, we want to make this state- 
ment in answer to the criticism of many. And mark 
well—we can make it after the experience of twenty- 
odd years in the same Rural Field as Postulant, Candi- 
date, Deacon, Priest. We feel that we have proved it. 
Then you ean find proof for it wherever the Church 
has been trying to solve the problem. Here’s the state- 
ment: The Episcopal Church ean minister to the people 
in the Rural Distriets—to all conditions of men where- 
soever found. If we could not it would be a terrible 
criticism of the Church. We know of nothing worse 
that could Le said than: The Episcopal Chureh is able 
to minister only to the privileged folk. Just compare 
that statement with our Lord’s love and work. If ever 
that statement is made in our presence, chalienge it. 
It is better to please God than man. 


Pure Catholic. 


Of course, in order to do this the Church must be 
Pure Catholic—and not Sectarian Catholic. Some 
Episcopalians are getting to be as bad as some of the 
members of our daughter churches about that word 
Catholic. When they hear the word Catholie they 
think of purgatory, invocation of Saints, ete. But we 
mean Catholic in the sense of the Creed. To me a man 
is a Catholic when he believes that every human being 
is a child of God, and everyone who is baptized in the 
name of the Trinity is a member of the Universal 
Church. We are Pure Catholics when we recognize the 
worth of every person. The reason that many folks are 
afraid of the Episcopal Church is because so many of. 
our leaders have offended folk by narrow Sectarianism 
under the name Catholic. To go into any community 
and flaunt our beliefs in the faces of other people by 
criticizing them, and making comparison of beliefs, ° 
is to build a barrier that will take a long time to sur- 
mount and tear down. By our actions we are judged. 
By our actions others know the value of our religion. 
‘““Ye shall know them by their fruits.”’ By our ae- 
tions others know whether we ring as true metal or 
adulterated. And it is interesting to know that the 
two on the road to Emmaus had just such an expéri-e 
ence with our Lord. At first they did nét reédenizée - 
Him.’" He talked to them about the teachings of the — 

ie 
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prophets, and their hearts did burn them, but they 
did not recognize Him by His words. It was in the 
breaking of bread—His actions. And so, we must go 
in this spirit into the Rural Districts where the Church 
is not known or where she is weak—taking every man 
for what he is worth, adopting forms of services that 
they can understand and leading them on to the ap- 
preciation of the Liturgy of Mother Church, presenting 
the Gospel as handed down to us without making com- 
parison of teaching, and living the Christ life daily. 
Arguments, fusses, bigotry, narrowness, will never 
eonvert the countryside to the Master or His Church. 


Cannot Be Done in a Day. 


And we would have you to recognize this fact that 
we have preached in season and out of season for years. 
The countryside cannot be converted in a day. The 
leaders of the Episcopal Church need not expect large 
confirmation classes in our generation. The Church 
has lost ground by turning over the Rural Districts 
of the United States to the extreme Protestants. And 
when we think about it carefully, we will have to rec- 
ognize the fact that we owe a great debt to these 
churches, because had it not been for them our Lord 
would not be known as well as He is in our Rural 
Districts. 


Present Trend. 


The trend now, however, is towards the abandon- 
ment of distinctly Rural Churches on the part of the 
extreme Protestants. This is an indication, that the 
children of the rural under-privileged will in. an in- 
ereasing degree be deprived of Sunday-school instruc- 
tions. 

As we read and think and listen, we wonder whether 
we are rushing into too much organization in the car- 
rying on of the Church’s work in the open country, 
hamlets and towns. We would dare to hang out a 
warning sign with these words on it—do not over 
organize for fear of killing the spirit. Naturally as 
the efforts to push the Church into the Rural Districts 
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vain momentum the cause attracts. Many suggestions 
are made. We do not question the sincerity of those 
making the suggestions, but we will question the sug- 
gestions. _ 

For example, we do not need Farmer-Preachers, 
neither do we need Preacher-Farmers. We need Pas- 
tors. How fine it would be if we could use that word 
altogether—Pastor. Pause and think of its meaning! 

If a Pastor wants to have a little farm on the side- 
line to work in, that is all right—but—it must be dis- 
tinetly understood that it is his hobby. That instead 
of golf he has a garden to get exercise or because 
he loves to farm—or he has a little patch in order 
to help fill the larder. The thing we are trying to say 
is to make a point of having a farm has the danger 
of creating the notion that the farm comes first—that 
it conflicts with our work as a Pastor and that the 
work of ministering comes second. As much time is 
needed, and more, working at the work of the Min- 
istry, as in any other undertaking. Developing a class 
of farmer-preachers or preacher-farmers will not solve 
the Rural Problem. Farming is a job in itself. The 
work of the Pastor is a job in itself. If a man’s time 
is divided between two or more professions or voca- 
tions, we just naturally hear remarks. 


Neither do we need the idea that every Pastor must 
be an experienced Social Worker, or an expert Psychi- 
otrist, or any other profession of that kind. If the 
Pastor is an expert Social Worker by nature, or if in 
some way he has had the opportunity of training him- 
self as such—that is different. If he has had the time 
to develop along these lines that is great—but all these 
are secondary as far as the Pastor is concerned. If a 
Pastor knows enough about this kind of work to know 
where he can go for help: if he knows enough to eall 
in the Social Worker or the Psychiatrist—then—he is 
on a far safer track than thinking he must be all in 
one. To me—to think otherwise is minimizing the 
work of the Ministry. <A Pastor is first and last a Soul 
Specialist. The Priest must minister to the soul as his 
specialty. It is a man-size job. 


(To be continued.) 
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HE FIRST BISHOP OF CONNECTICUT: By the Rt. 
Rey. Chauncey B. Brewster, D. D., Retired Bishop of 
Connecticut. Art Paper. Pp. 7. Published by The 

Church Missions Publishing Company, Hartford Connecti- 
eut. Price, 15 cents. 


The celebrations of last year, marking the one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the consecration of Bishop 
Seabury, the first Bishop of Connecticut and of the Church 
in the United States, may well round out with this well- 
expressed historical address by the one man most emi- 
nently fitted for the task. For Bishop Brewster, Connecti- 
eut born, in whose veins courses the blood of the colonial 
Brewsters, should be looked to for this treatment of the 
event which marked a so-significant and auspicious begin- 
ning of the life of the Church in our land. And he has 
done his work with commendable brevity and directness. 
All clergyman as well as all layman should possess it. 

Kenneth Mackenzie. 
‘ * * * 
GAINST HEAD WINDS: By Dr. John T. Faris. Cloth. 
A Pp. 27. Published by The Wm. B. Eerdmanns Pub- 
lishing Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan. Price, $1. 


Here is a book that may well take its place beside “The 
Masters of Fate,’’ by Sophia F. Shaler. The author has a 
penchant for the heroic. In our age of despondency, with 
suicide as a final issue, we need the stimulus and quicken- 
ing to courage which the lives of those who have fought 
just such battles as our own, display. His own apology 
for offering this volume may indicate both his purpose 
and spirit: ‘‘It,is to present the lives of men and women 
who haye struggled, and conquered, who have -been so 
transformed by the Master’s call to heroic living, that they 


che have a helpful message for everyone who comes to 
em.”’ 

Biography is a winsome call to thought. What God has 
done for others, we may well believe He can do for us. 
Mary Lyon, founder of Mount Holyoke College; Horace 
G, Underwood, who “laughed at impossibilities’; Myron 
T. Herrick, whose ‘“‘Christian principle won’; Frank Hig- 
gins, ““The lumber-jack’s sky pilot”; Andrew Jackson, whose 
crowning victory was becoming a Christian. These are 
a few of the fascinatingly described characters. Twelve 
men and women in all, whose lives shine out as exemplars 
of daring in the face of difficulties. 

This book might make a fine gift on a boy’s or girl’s 
birthday anniversary; or at some holiday time. Surely 
Dr. Faris makes his characters “real, glowing, thrilling 
people’; and such folks are the admiration of our young 
people. 

Kenneth Mackenzie. 
* * * 

HRISTIAN THEOLOGY: By the Rt. Rev. Arthur C. 
Headlam, C. H., D. D., Bishop of Gloucester, England. 
Published by The Oxford University Press, 114 Fifth 

Avenue, New York City. Pp. 482 with the Index. Price 
$4.50. 


This is a textbook for theological students written in 
the typical and clear style of Richard Headlam. It is not 
primarily a history of what has been believed, as the 
author makes it clear, but what is necessary to believe 
and think to be Christian. The book is differently ar- 
ranged than other theological treatises published hitherto. 

He begins with ‘‘The Sources of Religious Knowledge” 
—wNatural religion comes first with all modern methods 
of study such as psychology, Pragmatism, faith and mys- 
ticism. Then he takes up revealed religion as we have it 
in the Bible. This is a. fine discussion of inspiration, 
tradition and the authority of the Scriptures. He defines 
Inspiration as ‘‘The Bible is, the record of a divine pro- 

(Continued on page 11.) 
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The Christian Challenge 


By JAMES E. FREEMAN, 


Bishop of Washington. 


EVERENCE for sa- 
ered things, such as 
the sanctity of Sun- 
day, insistence upon pu- 
rity of life, the indissolu- 
bility of marital obliga- 
tions and the finest things 
of domestic life, honor and 
decency in social and in- 


dustrial relations—these 
today are being chal- 
lenged. Take as an ex- 


ample the growing and 
widespread disregard for 
the observance of Sunday. 
Have we reached a stage 
where we are to make this 
day a Roman _ holiday, 
abandoned to any practice or device that the human 
will desires? 

If reverence for Sunday goes, the Church as an in- 
stitution goes with it. If the clergy and professed 
Christian people impair the reverent practices of this 
day, they undermine the footings of the Christian 
faith itself. All the cheap substitutes we set up to 
appeal to the capricious wills of the people, especially 
the youth, will little avail us when once we have made 
Sunday a holiday rather than a holy day. 

I press the claim for a Sunday habit and practice 
that is Just, consistent and reasonable. I deplore the 
loss of reverence that characterizes the present trend 
of society in making the day one of excessive social 
indulgence. I make no appeal for a so-called ‘‘blue 
Sunday’’. I do affirm that this day and its hallowed 
usages is vitally related to our physical, cultural and 
moral well-being, and that once it is secularized or 
abandoned, we shall lose out of our life its most stabil- 
izing and sustaining support. 


ishop Freeman. 


B 


INSTANCE the concerns of the home and marital 
fidelity as transcending all other matters that chal- 
lenge our attention today.. No matter what else we 
may do to stabilize our economic institutions, we shall 
ultimately fail of our coveted aims and purposes, if 
the sanctity of marriage and the security of the home 
is imperilled. Loyalty to Christ begins at the hearth- 
stone of the home. Let there be indifference to purity, 
decency and ordered discipline here, and the Church 
and all our other stable institutions will suffer. 
America has the unenviable distinction of leading 
the world in its divorces and shattered home life. 
What stability can the state, society and industry 
have, when the central institution and the most indis- 
pensable, the home, is made the sport of those who for 
lust or incompatibility or less consequential causes, 
ruthlessly destroy its very being and abandon to their 
own devices its most sacred treasures, its children? 
Modern society regards looseness and license as they 
concern fidelity to marital obligation, as of such slight 
importance that they may be practiced with impunity. 
The libertine was once spurned by wholesome social 
circles; today his multiplied liaisons give him an en- 
viable distinction. This is particularly true in what 
are called the exclusive and upper circles of society. 
Were it not for the wholesomeness of the less conspic- 
uous and less favored, we should have a state of moral 
laxity and indeceney comparable to that of Roman 
civilization in the days of its decline and decay. The 
exploits of these destroyers of the fine things of the 
home and of the cleanest and best:in social usage are 
made the choice and favored bits of news in the social 
columns of the daily press. When we are startled by 


wars and rumors of wars, of threatening misfortunes 
that may destroy the quiet and security of our cher- 
ished institutions, let us be admonished by an ancient 
if forgotten word that has deep significance: *‘From 
whence come wars and fightings among you? Come 
they not hence, even of your lusts that war in your 
members ?’?’ 

It is not a question of party allegiance that is called 
for today; it is a question of allegiance to those eter- 
nal verities; honesty, purity, decency, sobriety and the 
most indispensable and wholesome things of life, that 
‘challenge the true patriot and disciple of the lowly Naz- 
arene. God has repeatedly saved society and the state 
from corruption and ruin by minorities. ‘Not by 
might, nor by power, but by my spirit,’ this has been 
the watchword and assurance of small groups of heroic 
men and women who have dared to stand against fear- 
ful odds and for that which they believed to be right. 

A lonely Saviour, despised and rejected of men, has 
overspread the world with His mighty Gospel. What 
is lacking today in our Christian household is His cour- 
ageous spirit. We reverently bow before His cross, 
but the sacrifice it implies we cautiously and hghtly 
assume. We come to His table and receive the gifts 
it imparts, but we fail to espouse His cause when it 
affects our convenience or lays upon our personal 
interests a heavy or costly toll. We maintain a dis- 
ereet silence in the presence of wrongs and injustices, 
and forget that He drove with knotted whip cords from 
the sanctuary, those who made a pretence of religion. 
We pay homage and deference to the favored and the 
privileged, waiting for the crumbs that fall from their 
ladened tables, rather than rebuke them for practices 
that bring shame and distress to multitudes of helpless 
and defenseless men, Women and little children. Bet- 
ter that we suffered and starved for awhile, nourished 
only by His Spirit, than that we betrayed His cause 
and by our apathy and indifference hindered the prog- 
ress of His Kingdom. It may be that the time is at 
hand when men who believe in Christ’s teachings may 
have to exhibit courage, yes, and suffer humiliation, 
dishonor and pain, that His cause may prevail. 


E CANNOT meet today as a body of Christian 
men and women without taking cognizance of 
the ominous and threatening clouds that hide 

the fair face of the sun and that betoken the possi- 
bility of devastating storms that may once again en- 
gulf the world in strife and bloodshed. 

Europe seethes with unrest. Russia is far from the 
goal she set herself in her planning, and hunger and 
starvation are the portion of great numbers of her 
people. Germany has grown militant and puissant un- 
der a reckless leader whose attitude has aroused anx- 
ious fears throughout the world. The solemn tramp 
of increasing armed forces presages the imminence 
of another world conflict. 

Even peace-loving America discloses signs of appre- 
hension of what may be impending, and increases her 
armed forces on sea and land. The press creates deep- 
ened concern and the munitions and armament manu- 
facturers gloat over conditions that give promise of 
increased earnings and augmented dividends. It is a 
situation that challenges the Church and Christian 
men and women everywhere. Those who promote and 
abet the war spirit, discount our influence and set at 
naught our power. coed 

Certainly the time has come when the Chureh of 
every name must call into militant action all its forces 
‘to resist those who would treat with contempt the 
teachings and ministry of the Prince of Peace. We 

(Continued on page 9.) oe 
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Rogationtide 


Rogation Sunday. Fifth Sunday after Easter. 


May 26, 1935. 


Rogation Days—Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, May 27, 28, and 29, 1935. 
By CHARLES W. F. SMITH, 


Assistant Rector of St. Paul’s Church, 


N THE YEAR A. D. 467 Mamertus, the old Bishop 
I of Vienne, was standing before his altar saying the 

Easter Even Mass. Suddenly an earthquake shock 
was felt, one of a series that for some time had been 
devastating the country. The people fled the church, 
but the Bishop remained. There and then he pledged 
that on the three days before Ascension Day he and 
his people would sing solemn litanies in procession 
through the countryside. From that time to the Refor- 
mation these processions became a universal Chris- 
tian custom. The days came to be called ‘‘Rogation 
Days’’ from the Latin ‘“‘rogare’’, ‘‘to implore’’. In 
some parts of England today processions through the 
fields to bless the crops with the saying of litanies 
still take place. In many parishes it is also the cus- 
tom to perambulate the boundaries and ‘‘beat the 
bounds’’. Our Prayer Book provides on pages 39 and 
40 special prayers for use on Rogation Days; a spe- 
cial Collect, Epistle and Gospel, on pages 261-263, 
were added at the last Revision. 

Ideal Christian experience moves from a sense of 
need to such a satisfactory conclusion that thanksgiv- 
ing becomes vocal. This is illustrated by the presence 
in our Calendar of the Rogation Days and of Thanks- 
giving Day. The Rogation Days are ‘days of solemn 
supplication”’ that God will, for us in our particular 
place and time, repeat His annual miracle of growth 
to plenty. The Rogation ‘‘days of solemn supplica- 
tion’’ echo the petition of the Litany ‘‘that it may 
please Thee to give and preserve to our use the kindly 
(i. e., ‘‘aecording to their kind”’ ef. Genesis 1:11 and 
12) fruits of the earth’’. 

Rogationtide betokens a sense of dependence. De- 
pendence may be a soul cramping and life destroying 
thing. The supply of our needs when we are depend- 
ent may make of our feeling of gratitude a fettering 
bond. But that depends upon who it is to whom we 
owe our gratitude. There are some people we would 
not wish to be under an obligation to; we might fear 
they would take advantage of us. There are others 


Richmond. 


who meet our needs in such a way that we have no 
fear. We feel the gift gives them a joy which satis- 
fies them without requiring servility on our part. 

Our dependence on God is of this kind. His heart is 
so generous, His gifts so freely and indiscriminately 
given, His nature so just and moral, and His yearning 
over us so willing to suffer for us, that a trustful 
dependence on Him can be full of joy and strength. 
It can nourish our life and make us more alive rather 
than cramp us. He sends His rain on the just and on 
the unjust. To some it is a matter of course. Others 
receive the good and their hearts are full of grati- 
tude and praise to the Heavenly Father, who, infin- 
itely more than any parent, provides their needs. To 
these the sense of dependence on God opens new ex- 
princes of companionship and peace as they respond 
to God’s continual and all-embracing love. 


UT when we meditate on this we realize that though 
God does not discriminate in His gifts of the fruits 
of the earth, man has somehow injected an ele- 

ment of discrimination. The freely flowing supply, 
intended to reach all, reaches some not at all, others 
inadequately, some sufficiently, and others super-abun- 
dantly. And these last seem to have control over the 
supply to the others. It is evidently not as God in- 
tended. This is the problem of the distribution of 
wealth in an economy of abundance like ours today. 
The true child of God, feeling his own dependence on 
a loving Father, Who gives all things, even Himself, 
for man, cannot be happy or take rest until this is 
righted. So it comes today, into our prayers for the 
fruits of the earth, which create in us a spiritually 
healthful sense of dependence, there must enter a note 
of supplication that the barriers to the supply of all 
men’s needs everywhere be broken down. Until all 
men are satisfied with food our own satisfaction will 
be in continual peril. It is good for us all to be de- 
pendent upon God, but not good for many men to be 
dependent on a few. 


THE CHRISTIAN CHALLENGE. 
(Continued from page 8.) 


abdicated our office and allegiance in the late war. We 
forsook our principles and became propagandists for 
a cause that has issued in confusion worse confounded 
and sown the seeds of bitterness and hatred the world 
over. To advocate peace along sane and rational lines 
has brought down upon its advocates everywhere, the 
scorn and derision of war-mongers, crafty diplomats, 
selfish politicians and those who profit at the cost 
of the thousands of our youth who are ruthlessly 
slaughtered at their behest. 

These instigators of war are safeguarded by reason 
of age and position from its cruelties. They make no 
reckoning of its awful horrors and tragedies. To them 
the survival of the fittest, means the security of selfish 
interests at the price of human sacrifice. They are 
as grossly callous and brutal as those cruel monsters 
who ruled Rome in the days of its decadence. The 
time has arrived where these men must be dealt with 
by an aroused and courageous public opinion. The 
women and youth of the World will no longer be si- 
lent, nor will they permit a handful of men in any 
nation, be they in the seats of the mighty or in the 
high places of industry, to work their privahtage at 
the cost of their fellow-citizens. 

A wave of righteous indignation is sweeping the 
world today and the determination to peace is no lon- 


ever to be turned aside by small minorities that sit 
secretly in chancellories or within the restricted areas 
of cabinet chambers. Well did Lloyd George affirm 
that if another great world war comes, the churches 
must be prepared to close their doors—their end is in 
sight. We believe he spoke wisely. This present time 
is fraught with infinite perils. To continue passive 
and quiescent is to invite disaster. The finest exhibi- 
tion we can give of love of country is to support those 
in our federal government who are courageously and 
aggressively carrying on a campaign to promote peace 
at home and abroad through treaties enforced by pub- 
lie opinion. 

Let us urge the supervision and control of armament 
and munitions and the restriction of war profits. Let 
us demand measures that shall safeguard our nation 
from offending sister nations or provoking in them 
suspicions as to our motives or intentions. Let us per- 
sistently inculeate, especially in our youth, the spirit 
of amity and good-will towards all men. Let us pro- 
mote that consistent form of national pride that re- 
gards with generosity and chivalry our neighbors of 
every race and kindred the world over. 

In the name of God, let us turn aside from our petty 
and insular coneceits, our miserable divisions and 
boasted distinctions and places of proud advantage, 
and consolidate our ranks that we may hasten the reign 
and dominion of Him whose Advent was heralded with 
the promise of peace and good-will, 
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The Centennial of Chief Justice John Marshall’s Death 


By CASSIE MONCURE LYNE. 


In the deys when Richmond, Virginia, was a small 
hamlet, a pair of newly-wedded lovers, whose court- 
ship had occurred amidst the stormy days of York- 
town. were John Marshall and the lovely Mary Ambler, 
who were destined later to live in this new capital of 
the Commonwealth, where John Marshall became a 
character famous for democracy in many ways. This 
period, of course, ante-dated the establishment of any 
market-place, so that Marshall carried his own basket 
when he went forth to dicker with hucksters, and 
would be seen homeward bound, as Virginians ex- 
pressed it: ‘‘Toting his own ducks, amid much squawk- 
ing’’. He also was a marked figure in the Monumental 
Church, where he always sat with his pew door open, 
so that he might stretch his long legs more comfort- 
ably in the aisle; for the old square church pew was 
rather restricted as to space; since it contained the 


CIVE.EAR 0. LORD: 


Interior of Monumental Church, Richmond, Va. 


sailors in New England as a ship-term for making 
‘‘tioht’’ or ‘‘sealed’’, since whisperings of separation 
from the Mother Country must be held behind closed 
doors, lest treason arrest the members; hence evolved 
the word ‘‘caucus’’ to be added to America’s vocabu- 
lary from this incident). 

Young Marshall early gained for himself at York- 
town the nickname of ‘‘Silver-heels’’, as he was such 
a fleet runner, and also because his mother kept him 
well supplied in knit socks of grey. Knowing her great 
joving anxiety for her boy, General Washington wrote 
to her: ‘‘Do not be uneasy and worry for the safety 
of your son. I have placed him in the regiment of a 
eventleman’’—which was a reference to his great friend, 
Colonel Baylor, of New Market, Virginia, famous as a 
horseman, and lover of the turf, which stood him in 
good stead as commander of the Lady Washington 
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Chief Justice Marshall’s Pew 


Was Second from the Chancel, Left. 


stove. But, when travelling in his gig for sessions 
of Court, Marshall eut the most picturesque figure— 
albeit it was well-known he never could hitch a horse. 
Onee, so the yarn goes, when the harness broke, the 
great Jurist sat helpless at his wits’ end as the horse 
walked out of the hames, Seeing a small darkie sit- 
ting on a nearby fence, Marshall summoned the little 
pickaninny to his aid, grinning from ear to ear. When 
the nag had been backed into the shafts and the buckles 
adjusted, Marshall, with usual placidity, observed: 
‘“Why couldn’t I have done that?’’ To which was the 
instant reply: ‘‘’Cause God ain’t give you no horse 
sense, dat’s why!”’ 

When John Marshall first arrived at Yorktown, he 
Was a green mountain lad of only seventeen, fresh 
from the hills of the Blue Ridge, where, like Abraham 
Lineoln, he had been born in a log cabin. Close by 
lay the land of the Senecas in this outpost of British 
colonization, where the county then was ealled ‘‘ Duns- 
more’’, after the English Governor. There, by a lght- 
wood knot, Marshall had begun the study of law, for 
his father had purchased a copy of Blackstone, only 
two of which sold in America. Samuel Adams, in far- 
away Massachusetts, had secured the other volume, 
and had organized a ‘‘Liberty Club’’, that was known 


as ‘‘The Caulkers’’? (a term well understood by these» 
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Dragoons. This cavalry’s contingent were the Cul- 
peper Minute Men, whose flag showed a serpent, with 
the motto: ‘‘Touch me if you dare.’’ With this in- 
fantry, Marshall later was destined to shiver at Valley 
Forge. 

But, when in the trenches of Yorktown, Marshall 
utilized his winter bivouae to study law at William and 
Mary, under the great Chancellor Wythe. He also fell 
desperately in love with the daughter of Secretary Am-: 
bler, a girl of barely fourteen. She was a winsome 
beauty, shy as a partridge, so when Marshall courted: 
her, she was so seared, she said, ‘‘No’’—albeit she 
loved him and had meant to whisper, ‘‘Yes’’. How- 
ever, he accepted her refusal and went on his way... 
Then, like the ladies of that period, Mary Ambler be- 
gan to ‘‘pine away’’, so her sister, Mrs. Carrington 
(whose husband was the Quartermaster General), cut 
off a lock.of Mary Ambler’s hair and sent it to the dis- 
appointed lover anonymously. He was heartened, be- 
lieving it came from his fair duleena, renewed his suit, 
and, like a fairy tale should end, ‘‘Thus they were 
married and lived happily ever afterwards’’. The 
fame of the Ambler family centers around many To- 
mances in colonial days,.for her mother,,Betty Bur- _ 
well, jilted Thomas Jefferson to marry 
is the ‘‘fair Belinda’’, to whom the Sage of Monticello 
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scribbled many love-passages in his diary at William 
and Mary. The call of the blood, possibly, was due to 
French charm, for the Amblers belonged to the house 
of Jaequelin Ambler, Count de la Roche, to whom 
was entrusted the Dauphin, when Marie Antoinette and 
Louis fled from Paris. John Marshall’s love for his 
wife continued to her life’s end, and she bore him 
many children. In her last illness she became very 
nervous, and as their house required roofing anew, 
the Chief Justice had the shingles screwed on, as the 
sound of the hammer was too noisy for the frail in- 
valid. 

John Marshall, as soon as the Revolution was ended, 
walked every foot of the way to Philadelphia to be 
innoculated with the virus of cow-pox, which Jenner 
had just discovered as a vaccine against small-pox, 
which plague had decimated hundreds of soldiers—as 
scourge always follows wars. Again, as an old gentle- 
man, he sought the great medical center of the ‘‘ City 
of Brotherly Love’’ to be operated on for gall-stones 
by the famous surgeon, who, curious to relate, was 
literally named Dr. Physick! As a graduate of Edin- 
burgh University—so renowned was he for medical 
science, that the name of ‘‘Philip 8S. Physick’’ stands 
as the recognized ‘‘Father of American surgery”’ 

It was a confession of Marshall’s, ‘‘That I was an 
American before I became a Virginia’’, which stamped 
him always as a strong Federalist. During his soldier- 
days at Monmouth, Princeton and Valley Forge, giving 
the opportunity of seeing the great industrial @North, 
for Philadelphia then was the metropolis of America, 
Marshall was made to realize the conditions of Scoun- 
try, not fettered by slavery as the South was, would 
play a most important part in solidity and progress 
of the Nation. He could visualize the Union as a 
world power of the future, having seen beyond the 
smoke of his own chimney in the Fauquier hill coun- 
try! 

As the jurist who interpreted the Constitution, as 
the Judge who sat in the Aaron Burr trial; as Judge 
on the bench for thirty-five years, he has left an indeli- 
ble impression on the construction of the Constitution 
and the laws of this country. 


* * * 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
(Continued from page 7.) 

gressive revelation delivered through the medium of hu- 
man agents.’ p. 78. He quotes from many sources of all 
Christian communions to show what the Church as a 
whole is holding concerning the Bible. Then follows the 
Church as the next source of religious knowledge. The 
General Councils and the history of the Creeds is ably dis- 
cussed in this Chapter. The topic, ‘‘The Living Voice of 
the Church,’ p. 117, is informative and suggestive. It 
must be studied in all its expressions, the author declares. 
The Chapter on ‘‘Authority,’’ p. 125, is worthwhile reading, 
since he makes it to be Christocentric in its reality. The 
only one that would stand the test. 

The Doctrine of God covers sixty-six pages of the book. 
It is a brief but comprehensive history of all views and 
ideas about God through all the ages up to the present 
time. All theories have been carefully investigated and 
explained, and many of them necessarily refuted. 

The doctrine of the person of Jesus Christ occupies 172 
pages. It is the clearest history of the doctrine the re- 
viewer has ever seen. Of course, for such a study requires 
several volumes to write, most of what has been thought 
and taught about such a Life; but our author is unique 
in condensing his material yet not leaving anything funda- 
mental out of his outline. He uses the historical method 
in dealing with the New Testament account of His life. 
He is fair in his treatment of the modern theories, espe- 
cially with the miraculous element in the life of Jesus. He 
writes concerning the Virgin Birth, ‘““What I think we can 
say quite legitimately is that the story of the Virgin Birth 
occupies a quite natural place in Christian Theology. The 
Incarnation was a new departure in human history,” p. 
295. He does not think that, “It is not possible to argue 
on a priori grounds.’”’ The pages following represent the 
modernistic position, very lucidly described. 

The doctrine of the Holy Spirt and of the Holy Trinity 
occupy the rest of the book. ‘The final chapter | £7,,i on 
“Faith and Life” is a practical application of theology 
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to the making of life, it closes with two verses of the Trin- 
ity Hymn, ‘‘Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty.” 

No minister or theological student can afford missing 
this wonderful compendium of Christian Theology, well 
written with all information and references necessary for 
such a sublime study, the study of all studies. 

Spathey 
* * * 
VOLUTION CROSS-EXAMINED: By David Simpson. 
Art Paper. Pp. 44. Published by Wm. B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. Price, 35c. 


This is a dialogue between a Modernist who believes 
in Evolution and a Christian who does not. Written by 
a Welshman, it bears the tone of strong conviction. 

The backbone of the contention is that evolution, as held 
by the atheist, implies that God is unnecessary, if evolu- 
tion is admitted. For the essential evolutionists despise 
Theistic evolutionists, who would drag the God of the New 
Testament into the process. And confessedly, we find dif- 
ficulty in agreeing with those fine Christian people, who 
deem that their Christianity is enriched by the doctrine of 
evolution. It must be that they do not understand the 
position of the evolutionist radical. He does not want our 
approval of his theory. He rejoices in his alienation from 
all association with us, who believe in God and His Holy 
Word. 

Why, then, should we try to harmonize his imputations 
with our own convictions? No doubt, the Theistic evolu- 
tionary movement in the Churches originated by the fear 
that if we do not agree with evolution, we shall lose our 
young people who are getting it in big doses at our insti- 
tutions of learning. But we already see that such a com- 
promise is costing us a heavy toll. For our young people 
will respect us more for our adherence to the truth of our 
fathers, than should we compromise that truth on the 
ground of expediency. 

The author of this challenging booklet goes far into the 
discussion; and we cannot do better than to commend it to 
both young and old; the orthodox and the modernist. It 
answers many perplexing questions; and we lay the book 
down with a sense of having been quickened and strength- 
ened in our faith. 


Kenneth Mackenzie. 
* * * 


AMPHLETS, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13 of the series issued by 
Jessie W. Gibbs, Shelbyville, Kentucky. 


The titles, The Gospel of the Kingdom; 
the Church; The Church and the State; The Church and 
the Kingdom; Property and the Kingdom, and The Order 
of the Divine Kingdom, suggest the pith of the teachings. 
From these topics the author arrays himself with the class 
of teachers who are stréssing the dispensational character 
of the Word of God. This is in accord with the ancient 
saying, “Distinguish the periods and the Scriptures will 
harmonize.’’ 

The author and publisher may be addressed with a view 
to the obtainment of any or all of this series. 

Kenneth Mackenzie. 


The Unity of 


THEN AND NOW. 
Evelyn Goodwin Farr. 


I love to think of the first Easter morn— 
His loved ones going at early dawn 
To seek the grave of their Lord departed, 
With weeping eyes,.and all heavy hearted. 
I see'them come to the empty tomb, 
Expecting to meet the sepulchral gloom, 
And finding instead a celestial light 
And angels to say that during the night 
The Lord had risen again from the dead, 
Had gone before them just as He said. 


And ever since, as we come to the place 

Where a loved one lies, we can feel His grace 
And hear again, ‘‘Why seek ye the living 

Among the-dead? For God’s Love is giving 
The spirit life, and there is no death ; 

For your dear one now has received the breath 
Of the Holy Spirit—together with Him 
_. Lives here and there, and only the dim, 
Poor sight of your: -human eyes can hide 

The glory of life on the other side.” 
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YOUNG PEOPLE'S 


FELLOWSHIP 
SERVICE LEAGUE 


The Reverend Randolph F. Blackford 


THE CHURCH ARMY. 


In the Middle Ages there were to be 
seen on every hand what were called 
“clerks’’, Though the modern word 
clerk means a person who sells in a 
store, or does book-keeping, the old 
meaning of the word was quoted differ- 
ent. For it meant a person connected 
with the Church and its ministry. As 
they were the only ones who usually 
knew how to read and write, the mean- 
ing came to mean a person who could 
figure or keep accounts, and so got its 
meaning and dropped its significance. 
The clerks of old were of two types, 
priests and laymen. The priests bap- 
tized, celebrated the Holy Communion, 
and also preached. The lay clerks went 
about preaching, and not administer- 
ing the Sacraments. Chief among them 
were the followers of St. Francis. 

The Church Army today is an at- 
tempt to have a group of modern lay 
clerks. In other words, to have laymen 
give their lives up to preaching. Their 
name suggests the Salvation Army, and 
in some things they are much like that 
body. The great difference is that the 
Salvation Army is not connected with 
any denomination or Church, being a 
kind of separate Church, and the 
Church Army is entirely under the Epis- 
copal Church, and a part of it. 

There are four ranks in the Church 
Army. When a person first joins it, he 
becomes a ‘‘Candidate’’. He is tested out 
for quite*a little while and if he con- 
tinues to like it, and they consider that 
he will be a good man for the work, 
he is advanced to become a ‘‘Proba- 
tioner’’. In this rank he continues for 
some time-until he has passed certain 
tests and shown his worth, and he is 
then promoted to the rank of ‘‘Cadet’’. 
He now goes to the special training 
school of the Army, which is in Rhode 
Island, for this country. There is no 
charge for this training and he receives 
food, clothes and instruction, also a 
very small amount of pocket money. 
When certain examinations are passed, 
he is commissioned a Captain in the 
Church Army. In the English Church 
he is also ordained as an ‘“‘Evangelist’’. 
In this country he is licensed, by any 
Bishop who wishes him to preach in 
his diocese. 

Their uniform is a kind of dark gray 
with a military cap and the initials 
“C” on one lapel. They also have a 
red cord embroidered on their coat, 
which has several meanings. One is 
that when Joshua took the city of Jeri- 
cho in the Bible, they killed every one 
there except a woman named Rahab, 
who had acted as a friend to the Jews. 
. Her house and property were saved 
when she obeyed orders and hung a 
red cord out of her window. It is thus 
a symbol of Salvation.. It also means 
that they are willing to be bound in 
prison for the sake of Christ, and its 
red color shows their intense earnest- 
ness. 

About fifty years ago the Army be- 
gan when a certain clergyman, Mr. Car- 
lisle, found that, though he had very 
smail congregations in his church on 
Sunday night, when he went out on 
the street a great number of people 


came to hear him. So in spite of much, 


opposition he began to preach on the 
street much as did the Salvation Army 


and many were converted thus. So 
the Church Army was born. 

Today it is well established in Eng- 
land, and though it has only been in 
this country for about seven years, it 
already has more than twenty-one com- 
missioned officers. It also uses women 
who are called ‘‘Sister’’. One of these 
is doing a very fine work among the 
Indians of South Dakota, and they have 
recently started work among the Ne- 
groes, their first Negro. officers having 
recently been commissioned, 

In addition to their work in this 
country and England, the Church Army 
is also at work in Canada, Honolulu, 
India, Africa, China, Japan, Australia 
and the West Indies. They have over 
1,200 Captains and Mission Sisters in 
these various fields. 

In this country their headquarters 
is in New York City. But they have 
regular workers in Texas, South Da- 
kota, Virginia, West Virginia, Ohio, 
New York, Florida and Alabama. Six 
churches have been built by them in 
the last four years and many people 
have been presented for baptism and 
confirmation. Their motto is’ ‘Go for 
Souls’’, and their work is spoken of 
well by practically every place that has 
been privileged to hear them. One such 
clergyman stated: ‘“‘Had I only known, 
I would have had them stay twice as 
long in my parish as they had arranged 
fOras 

They hold preaching mission reviv- 
als, where invited into the parish by 
the rector. The object of these is plain, 
old-fashioned conversion. Then, in 
some places, they have charge of par- 
ishes, as a clergyman would have, ex- 
cept that they cannot celebrate the Sac- 
raments and must have a priest visit 
the field for this purpose. They have 
been especially useful in small places 
in this kind of work. Then sometimes 
they go as “Hiking Troubadours’”’ 
through the entire diocese, staying 
from one day to a week in each parish 
that desires them. Where distances are 
short, they go on foot from place to 
place and visit and preach as directed 
by the rector. In South Florida this 
winter they came on bicycles. They 
have an automobile following with bed- 
ding and other baggage. 

In the early days of our country, our 
Church often did not have the clergy- 
men to send into sparsely populated 
sections, or the money to pay them. 
Thus we did not go into many places, 
and our Church people drifted away 
from us. But today the Church Army 
hopes to go where the clergy cannot 
go, for the salary is only $10 a week 
with uniform and lodging provided. A 
man with this small salary must be 
very devoted, or he would leave the 
work to get more. No man goes into 
the Church Army for the money that 
is in it. But their prayers, their ear- 
nestness and their work has done much 
good in the past wherever they have 
been. 

* * sk 
The Story of a Mighty Oak That Grew 
From a Little Acorn. 

During the winter of 1877, Mr. John 
Marston, then superintendent of the 
Sunday "School of St. John’s.,Church, 


Cynwyd, a suburbjof Philadelphia,.sug-. 
gested to the members of -his Sunday will ‘again be the dire cto 


School that they should give their of- 


ferings on the Sundays during Lent 
that year for the missionary work of 
the Church. They gladly complied with 
his suggestion and the first Lenten Of- 
fering for Missions presented at Easter 
in that small suburban church in 1877 
amounted to $200. 

Other Sunday Schools in the Diocese 
of Pennsylvania tollowed the good ex- 
ample set by St. John’s, Cynwyd, and 
next year (in 1878) the Offering was 
$7,070. 

Year by year the Sunday Schools of 
other dioceses have united in the splen- 
did enterprise, until the boys and girls 
and young people in the schools and 
Bible classes in all our Dioceses and 
Missionary Districts in the United 
States and Foreign Missionary Fields 
have joined in the good work. Fifty 
years after the first Offering the chil- 
dren of the Church gave $553,252. That 
was the largest amount given in the 
history of the Offering. In 1934 the 
Offering was $276,460. 

In St. John’s Church, Cynwyd, is a 
memorial tablet that bears the follow- 
ing inscription: 


The Originator of the Lenten Offering 
Mr. John Marston 
Entered into rest, January 31, 1910. 
‘Their Works Do Follow Them.” 
Eo ok * 
Atanta, 

The Annual Diocesan Y. P. S. L. Con- 
vention will be held at the Pro-Cathe- 
dral of St. Philip, Atlanta, May 17-19. 
* Saturday, business session. Bishop 
Mikel! will have the noon-day prayers. 
Luncheon will be served by members 
of the Cathedral League, under the trees 
about the spacious grounds. 

There will be discussion groups led 
by Dean Raimundo de Ovies, of the 
Pro-Cathedral, ‘‘Personality and Chris- 
tianity in making a living today’’; 
“Trends behind the modern movements 
of today (i. e., fascism, nationalism, 
communism),’’ led by the Rey. Morti- 
mer Glover of Christ Church, Macon, 
and “Y. P. S. L. Progfram Building,” 
led by Miss Louise Starr, Episcopal Stu- 
dent Worker at the University of Geor- 
gia, Athens. 

Saturday night there will be hay- 
ride and weiner roast. Following this, 
the Rev. Randolph Claiborne will hold 
the preparation service for the young 
people. 

Sunday at the eleven o’clock service, 
Dean Raimundo de Ovies will preach 
a special sermon for the young people, 
the lessons will be read by the presi- 
dent, the ushers will be members of 
the Y. P. S. L., the new Leagues of the 
diocese will be presented to Bishop Mi- 
kell for membership in the Diocesan 
group, the newly-elected officers will 
be installed and a corporate commun- 
ion service celebrated by the Bishop, 
assisted by Dean de Ovies, | for the 
young people. 

Delegates and visitors from the en- 
tire diocese are expected. 


* * * 


Junior Boys’ Camp. 

Camp de Wolf Perry will open July 
8, for its fourth year, at Toccoa Fa) aus; 
Georgia. The Rey. Woolsey E. €o 
of College Park (supitry 6 : Auto), 

érrywa 
and Wolfpaw tribes will ait assem~ 


x ad 
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ble at the foot of the beautiful falls, 
which is twenty-eight feet higher than 
Niagara—and make plans for tourna- 
ments, pow-wows, et cetera. There will 
be a well-balanced program of Bible 
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study, games and trips of interest; stunt 
nights, and the favorite of all, tribal 
ball games. Splendid food and good 
fishing. The camp is for boys from 
ages nine to thirteen. 
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SOCIETY FOR COLLEGE WORK OF- 
FICIALLY UINAUGURATED. 

On page 23 of this issue will be found 
an advertisement of The Church Society 
for College Work, a society which has 
come into being in recent months. The 
first meeting of the Board of Directors 
was held at the Gramercy Park Hotel, 
New York, on May 2. 

All those interested in college work 
have for years felt the need for a Church 
society which could undertake promo- 
tion of the Church’s work in colleges in 
‘a large and enthusiastic way. <A pre- 
liminary meeting of those interested 
in founding such a society was held 
on January 16 of this year. Officers 
were elected, a perliminary draft of a 
constitution was accepted, and authori- 
zation given for the formation of a 
Board of Directors. The National Coun- 
cil, in its meeting of February 12, en- 
dorsed the formation of the Society. The 
meeting of May 2 was the first official 
meeting of the society, with twelve mem- 
bers of the Board of Drectors present. 
Many of the names included in the list 
will be recognized as those of men and 
women prominent, both in the world 
of affairs and in education. The list is 
as follows: 


Miss Leila Anderson, Field Worker, 
Woman’s Auxiliary. 

William R. Castle, Washington, D. C. 

Harry Woodburn Chase, Chancellor, 
New York University. 

John Crocker, Episcopal Student Chap- 
lain, Princeton. 

John T. Dallas, Bishop of New Hamp- 
shire. 

Norman H. Davis, New York City. 


Samuel S. Drury, Headmaster, St. Paul’s 
School, Concord. 

William S. DuBarry, University of 
Pennsylvania. 


Thomas S. Gates, President, University 
of Pennsylvania. 

C. Leslie Glenn, Rector, Christ Church, 
Cambridge. 

Robert C. Hill, New York City. 

Henry W. Hobson, Bishop of Southern 
Ohio. 


Coleman Jennings, Washington, D. C. 


Arthur L. Kinsolving, Rector, Trinity 
Church, Boston. 
Roland S. Morris, Philadelphia. 


John Lloyd Newcomb, President, Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 

Robert Root, Dean, Princeton Univer- 

sity. 

Harper Sibley, 

York. 

W. Brooke Stabler, Chaplain, University 
of Pennsylvania. 

Theodore O. Wedel, 
lege Work. 


Mrs. Rochester, New 


Secretary for Col- 


The officers of the Society as duly 
elected at the meeting of May 2, are as 
follows: 


W. Brooke Stabler, President. 

C. Leslie Glenn, Vice-President. 

Theodore O. Wedel, Secretary. 

Thomas S. Gates, Treasurer. 

William H. DuBarry, Assistant Treas- 
urer, 


The purpose of The Church Society 
: ‘or College Work is to promote knowl- 
edge. of an accent anes. of Christ’s re- 

ligion’ and in ‘other ways to stren then 
the work of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in college and university cen- 


TPELLIGENCE 


and to establish a Fund for this 
purpose, 


ters; 


Immediate Objectives. 

(1) To assist in the placement of 
clergymen, laymen, and women work- 
ers who will minister to students in col- 
lege and university centers; and to in- 
crease the number of such workers in 
places which are under-manned. Ordi- 
narily they will be attached to the local 
parish. This will be done by advising 
Bishops and Vestries when requested; 
and, where necessary, by making tem- 
porary or permanent financial grants 
from the funds of the Society. 

(2) To develop an adequate and de- 
tailed file of clergy interested in and 
qualified for college work in order to 
advise intelligently about placement. 
This may be done independently or in 
conjunction with some other organiza- 
tion in the Church. 

(3) To continue to bring to the at- 
tention of the Church the strategic im- 
portance of college work. This will be 
accomplished by the writing and speak- 
ing of the members of the Society, by 
publishing pamphlets, and by various 
other means. 

(4) To aid the movement for Chris- 
tian conferences and retreats for col- 
lege students by aiding existing confer- 
ences which seem to be producing re- 
sults in Christian life and character and 
by increasing the scale of these meet- 
ings, and in some cases by starting new 
conferences. To get students off for a 
week-end or a longer time for prayer 
and religious thinking is one of the 
most effective tools of the Church in 
this over-busy age. 

(5) To recruit for the ministry. , In 
all the present-day interest in place- 
ment of clergy, unemployment, discour- 
aging unfit men, and selecting only the 
best, every part of the task seems to 
have its workers except one, namely, 
providing a sufficient number of candi- 
dates from which to choose. Laying 
hands suddenly on no man is an ideal 
often impossible to follow, because there 
is not much from which to choose. Men 
for the ministry must be gathered into 
groups to think about it and into con- 
ferences to give longer consideration to 
it. They must also be supplied with ap- 
propriate literature. 

(6) To gather together those com- 
mitted to the cause of college work 
for prayer, inspiration, and planning. 
Fellowship is a need of the scattered 
workers in college centers. 

(7) To raise money for the support 
of the work. The opportunity pre- 
sented in most college centers is a 
greater one than can be met financially 
by the local parish, the diocese, or the 
National Council. Some fund must be 
available for openings which lack only 
money for the securing of a clergyman 
or other worker fitted for college work. 

(8) To unite in intercession those 
who care about the college work of the 
Church, 

One of the interesting details of the 
Society will be a group of workers in 
Ee field called ‘‘The College Relations” 

a group living under specific rules for 
prayer, study, fellowship and work. 
This brotherhood of College Relations 
will be expected to be ready upon call, 


“f6r the’ specific tasksiwhich the Society: 


“may have in view. ‘The formation. of 
such a brotherhood, bound together 
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around one common purpose by strict 
rules of discipline, has abundant prece- 
dent down through the pages of Chris- 
tian history. To the founders of The 
Church Society for College Work, it 
seems one of the most effective means 
of advancing the cause. 

As the advertisement on page 23 will 
show, anyone interested in furthering 
the purpose of the Society is eligible 
for membership. The annual dues in- 
clude a subscription to a News Bulle- 
tin. Dues and gifts may be applied as 
directed by the member (a) to the cur- 
rent expenses of the Society; (b) to 
the endowment of the Society; (c) to 
the Church’s work in any particular 
college or university center. 

Bs * % 
THE THIRD ANNUAL CONFERENCE 

THE LIBERAL EVANGELICALS. 

The Whitsunday Conference will be 


held in St. Paui’s Cathedral, in Boston, 
June 10, 11 and 12; 1935. The Lib- 
eral Evangelicals seek to establish 


within the Protestant Episcopal Church 
a fellowship in prayer, in study and 
in conference of those who would cher- 
ish and increase within our commun: 
ion the warmth of personal religion 
which evangelicalism represents and the 
freedom of an open mind which marks 
the liberal. 


PROGRAM. 
Monday, June 10. 


Registration in the Cathedral Li- 
brary, 26 Temple Place. 
7 P. M.—The Liberal Evangelical 


Dinner—Boston City Club, 14 Somer- 
set Street ($1.50). 
Review of the work and progress of 


The Liberal Evangelicals during the 
past year by the Chairman, the Rey. 


Howard Chandler Robbins, D. D., Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary, New York 
City; 

Addresses: 

The Rt. Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill, 
D. D., Bishop of Masschusetts. 

The Rt. Rev. William Lawrence, D. 
D., Retired Bishop of Massachusetts. 

The Rt. Rev. Henry Wise Hobson, 
D. D., Bishop of Southern Ohio. 

Tuesday, June 11. 
Celebration of the Holy Communion 
—The Cathedral. 

Breakfast. 

9:30 A. M.—‘‘Non-Episcopal Orders” 
—The Cathedral Crypt. Chairman, the 
Rev. W. Russell Bowie, D. D., rector of 
Grace Church, New York City. 

Speakers: 

The Rev. William Adams Brown, D. 
D., Union Theological Seminary, New 
York City. 

The Rev. Carl E. Grammer, S. T. D., 
rector of St. Stephen’s Church, Philadel- 


phia. 
Discussion. 
Noonday Prayers. 
Luncheon, 
2:30 P. M.—‘‘The Social Implications 


of Liberal Evangelicalism’’—The Cathe- 
dral Crypt. Chairman, The Rev. J. 
Howard Melish, D. D., rector of Holy 
Trinity Church, Brooklyn. 

Speakers: 

The Rev. Frank H. Nelson, D. D., 
rector of Christ Church, Cincinnati. 

The Rev. Elmore McN. McKee, rector 
of Trinity Church, Buffalo. 

Discussion. 

6:30 P. M.—Dinner. 

8 P. M.—Conference Service—The 
Cathedral. 

Preacher, the Rev. Harold A. Prich- 
ard, D. D., rector of St. Mark’s Church, 
Mt} Kisco, N. Y., and Canon of the Ca- 
thedral of St. John the, Divine. 


Wednesday, rane 12, , 
Celebration of the Holy Communion 
—The Cathedral, 

Breakfast. 
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Business 
Crypt. 

10 A. M.—‘‘Where Do We Stand?’’— 
The Cathedral Crypt. Chairman, the 
Rev. Howard Chandler Robbins, D. D., 
General Theological Seminary, New 
York City. 

Speakers: 

The Very Rev. Arthur B. Kinsolving, 
II, Dean of the Cathedral of the Incar- 
nation, Garden City, Long Island. 

The Rev. Anson P. Stokes, Jr., St. 
Mark’s Church, Shreveport, La. 

The Rev. Theodore P. Ferris, Grace 
Church, New 'York City. 

Discussion. 

12 M.—Closing Service—The Cathe- 
dral. 

Executive Committee: the Rev. 
Messrs. Howard C. Robbins, J. How- 
ard Melish, W. Brooke Stabler, Harold 
Arrowsmith, W. Russell Bowie, Arthur 
B. Kinsolving, II, Phillips EH. Osgood, 
Robert Rogers, George A. Trowbridge; 
Mr. William H. DuBarry. 

Boston Committee: the Rev. Messrs. 
Philemon F. Sturges, Phillips E. Os- 
good, Angus Dun, Arthur L. Kinsolv- 
ing. 


Session—The Cathedral 


* * * 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE AMERI- 

CAN TRACT SOCIETY. 

The Annual Report of the Society 
was presented by the General Secretary, 
the Rev. William H. Matthews, D. D. 
This report showed gains in all lines 
of the Society’s activities. There were 
673,158 more pieces of Christian litera- 
ture published last year than the year 
before. The total of 6,572,261 pieces 
is nearly twice as much as was published 
in the peak years before the depres- 
sion. The donations to the Society’s 
work were about 15 per cent above the 
previous year; the number of annuity 
agreements was twice as many as have 
been written in any one year since 
the organization of the Annuity De- 
partment; grants of free literature 
were muclt greater than in recent years, 
and the number of the Society’s col- 
porteurs has been slightly increased the 
past year. 

Dr. Matthews also reported that ar- 
rangements have been made with the 
American Foundation for the Blind for 
the Society to publish Part I of ‘‘Pil- 
grim’s Progress’ as a Talking Book. 
The recording of this book for the Blind 
will begin at an early date. 

Pat * * * 

CALENDAR REFORM NEEDED. 

In°1934 Easter Day was April 1. In 
1935 it was April 21. Asa result only 
a small part of the Church School 
Lenten Offering has been received this 
year by May 1, and the report of col- 
lections to date is very poor. 

The total receipts since January i 
were only $247,248.40, as compared 
with $299,113.91 last year. After al- 
lowing one full month for collection 
and, remitting the payments were only 
71 per cent of the amount due on Ex- 
pectations as compared with 90 per 
eent a year ago. 

Quite a number of dioceses are still 
asleep. I hope they know that the sal- 
aries of our missionaries must be paid 
month by month. 

Let us make this month of May a 
merry one. 

Faithfully yours, 
Lewis B. Franklin, 
Treasurer. 
* * * 

ANNUAL STUDENT ELECTIONS GEN- 
ERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Thomas V. B. Barrett, of Westport 

Conn., was elected President of the 

Student Body of the General Theologi- 

eal Seminary for the coming academic 

years at the annual student elections 

Wednesday. Mr. Barrett will succeed 

the Rey. William B. Sperry in the of- 

fice. : 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN 
KANUGA LAKE CONFERENCES. 


Kanuga Lake, conference center of 
the Episcopal Church, near Henderson- 
ville, N. C., will be opened on June 10, 
for its summer season of training, and 
recreation. 

The Retreat for Women will be the 
first period on the program, followed, 
on June 15, by the Young People’s Con- 
ference, lasting two weeks, then the 
Junior Conferences for boys and girls, 
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will be: the Rev. C. Rankin Barnes, 
Executive Secretary of the Department 
of Social Service of the National Coun- 
cil; the Rev. Arthur M. Sherman, D. D., 
Secretary of Missionary Education, De- 
partment of Religious Education; Miss 
Mabel Lee Cooper, Secretary for Teacher 
Training, and Mrs. D. D. Taber, Field 
Secretary for the Woman’s Auxiliary. 

The ages for attendance at the Young 
People’s Conferences have been changed 
somewhat for this season. The age for 


June 29-July 12. 


The 
ence will be held July 13-27, with the 
Clergy Conference beginning two days 


Adult Confer- 


later, July 15. The Laymen’s Confer- 
ence, July 19-21, will be held, as usual, 
the same week-end as Auxiliary Day. 
which comes this year on July 21. 

The Guest Period and Boys’ Camp 
will open July 27, and, on September 
2-4, there will be a Clergy Retreat, fol- 
lowed by the Convention of the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary of the Diocese of West- 
ern North Carolina, September 5 and 6. 

Among those on the faculty for the 
Adult and Clergy Conferences this year 


the Junior Conferences has been raised 
to twelve years, and the age for entrance 
of the Young People’s Conference, High 
School and College age, has been 
changed to fifteen years, instead of four- 
teen, for the youngest, as formerly. 

A number of improvements are being 
made on the property, and plans are 
being perfected for another record year 
in attendance and accomplishment, such 
as was enjoyed last year by those com- 
ing to Kanuga for training, for inspira- 
tion, and for the many forms of recrea- 
tion offered by the beautiful lake in the 
famous ‘‘Land of the Sky.” 


At the same time Benjamin Minifie, of 
Belleville, N. J., was elected President 
of the Missionary Society to succeed 
Henry P. Krusen, and Charles E. Wil- 
cox, of New Brunswick, N. J., was 
elected Vice-president. Mr. Barrett, 
Mr. Minifie and Mr. Wilcox are ail mem- 
bers of next year’s senior class. 

Others elected to office were Lauris- 
ton L. Scaife, of Milton, Mass., record- 
ing secretary of the Missionary Society; 
Herbert S. Brown, of Dorchester, Mass., 
corresponding secretary of the Mission- 
ary Society; Charles D. Kean, of Provi- 
dence, R. I., treasurer of the Mission- 
ary Society, and John S. Kromer, ath- 
letic director of the seminary. 

* * * 

A FURTHER STEP 
UNITY. 

Further activity out of the Lambeth 
Conference of 1930 and a further step 
in the direction of Church unity will 
be the visit of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury’s distinguished commission of 
Anglican Churehmen to the Patriarch 
of Roumania for a series of conversa- 
tions the first week of June. Orthodox 
delegates to the Lambeth Conference 
made certain formal ‘Recommenda- 
tions’, which have since been studied 
and will form the chief subject of the 
coming visit. 

In response to the invitation of the 
Roumanian Patriarch, the Most Rev. 
Myron, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
has nominated the following to repre- 
sent the English Church: the Bishop 
of Lincoln, Dr. Hicks, who:as former 
Bishop of Gibraltar, had the English 
chaplaincies in Roumania in his juris- 
diction; the present’ Bishop of Gibral- 
tar, the Rt. Rev. Harold J. Buxton, who 
is well known to the Patriarch and 
other Orthodox leaders in Bucharest; 
the English Bishop of North and Cen- 
tral,Europe, the Rt. Rev. Staunton 
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Batty, and Bishop Graham Brown of 
Jerusalem; the Rev. Professor Goudge 
of Oxford, Dean Bate of York, the Rev. 
Dr. A. J. Macdonald, the Rev. Canon 
J. H. Sharp of Gibraltar, and the Rev. 
Philip Usher. Canon J. A. Douglas 
will also attend as a correspondent. 
The Archbishop of Dublin is also to join 
the deputation and, at the Archbishop 
of Canterbury’s request, Bishop Perry 
has appointed an American representa- 
tive, the Rev. Dr. Frank Gavin, of the 
General Theological Seminary, New 
York. Dr. Gavin gave a series of theo- 
logical lectures in Bucharest a few years 
ago, in the Roumanian language. 

On Sunday, June 9, there is to be 
the celebration of a solemn Liturgy at» 
the English Church in Bucharest, where 
the Rev. Hugh Farrie is chaplain. Be- 
sides the Roumanian Bishop and clergy, 
it is hoped that the Dowager Queen 
Marie may be ‘present. She is an An- 
glican Churchwoman and has frequently 
shown her interest in the Church of 
the Resurrection, attending a confirma- 
tion service there last year as god- 
mother of one of the candidates. 


American Churehmen hardly realize 
that the Roumanian National Church is 
probably the largest established State 
Church among the Hastern Orthodox, 
with some thirteen million members. 
Its theological seminary in Bucharest 
has about nine hundred students. By 
a Church law of 1925, every man or- 
dained is required to have a university 
degree. : ; , 

* * * ° 

EPISCOPAL SOCIAL WORK CONFER- 
' ENCE, MONTREAL, JUNE 9-14. — 
Sunday, June 9, to Friday, June 14, 


are the inclusive dates of the fifteenth _ 
Episcopal Social Work Conference, to 


be held in the Mount Royal Hotel and © 
Christ .Church Cathedral, Montr 
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There are afternoon sessions each day. 
The Episcopal Conference meets as an 
associate group of the National Con- 
ference of Social Work, which is also 
assembling in Montreal on June 9, for 
its sixty-second annual meeting. 

Among the subjects to be discussed in 
the Episcopal Conference or in its joint 
sessions with other agencies are: 

“Increasing cooperation getween cler- 
gymen and social worker’; American ap- 
proach, the Rev. Walter K. Morley, 
chaplain at Wiltwyck, West Park, N. Y., 
and New York State Medium Security 
Prison, Wallkill. Canadian approach, 
Miss Charlotte Whitton, executive di- 
rector, Canadian Council on Child and 
Family Welfare, Ottawa. 

“Church’s cooperation with the com- 
munity’s probation program.’ By the 
Rev. Francis D. MeCabe, director, In- 
diana State Probation Department, In- 
dianapolis., 

“Practical standards for diocésan so- 
cial service departments.” By the Rev. 
C. Rankin Barnes, executive secretary 
Social Service Department, National 
Council, Episcopal Church. 

“An Anglican agency at work with 
the unmarried mother.’’ By Miss Ger- 
trude Hill, superintendent, Humewood 
House, Toronto. 

“New attitudes toward young peo- 
ple.” By David Cushman Coyle, consult- 
ing engineer, New York City. 

“Group work among girls in Canada.’’ 
By Miss Ethel Law, training and con- 
ference secretary, National Council, Ca- 
nadian Y. W. C. A. 

Group work programs with unem- 
ployed girls. A panel discussion with 
an address by Miss Grace Coyle, assist- 
ant professor, School of Applied Social 
Sciences, Western Reserve University. 

“Pre-marital instruction and post-ma- 
rital counselling.’’ By the Rey. Dr. 
Floyd Van Keuren, executive secretary, 
New York Diocesan Social Service Com- 
mission. 

“The contribution of medicine and 
psychiatry to marital counselling.’’ By 
Valeria S. Parker, M. D., Director of 
Community Relations, American Social 
Hygiene Association. 

“The parish as a social instrument:” 
American approach, the Rey. Dr. Nor- 
man B. Nash, professor of Christian So- 
cial Ethics, Episcopal Theological 
School, Cambridge, Mass. Canadian ap- 
proach, the Most Rev. Derwyn T. Owen, 
Archbishop of Toronto and Primate of 
All Canada. 

“Religious child-caring institutions: 
Administrative relationships,’’ H. W. 
Hopkirk, superintendent, Albany Home 
for Children, Albany, N. Y. Methods 
of care, Eric W. Gibberd, superintend- 
ent, St. Edmund’s Home for Boys, Glen- 
dale, Ohio. 

* * * 
THE BLUE MOUNTAIN CONFERENCE. 

The Blue Mountain Conference will 
celebrate its tenth year when it opens 
at Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, on 
June 24. It is interesting to note on 
its advance program that Bishop Rhine- 
lander is now the honorary President, 
while the Rev. Nathaniel B. Groton, 
who has been the chief spirit from the 
beginning, is to be .President of the 
Board. ah 

The courses promise to be more in- 
teresting than usual. The new rector 
of St. Luke’s and-the Epiphany, Phila- 


delphia, the Rev. Thomas.L. Harris, will- 


give a course for. the clergy on. ‘‘Pres- 
ent Trends in Religion in the Light of 
What Has Caused Them”. The clergy. 
will thus form an integral part of the 
conference this year instead of being a 
separate group as in the past. 

Dr. Franklin, Vice-President of the 
National Council, will give the course 
on ‘‘Missions” in his practical and®in- 


spiring style.. The Rev. L. Bradford ~ 


Young is to be the leader in two courses, 
“The Life of Christ’ and a course on 


ebe easy. 
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“The Social Gospel’, which he is so 
eminently qualified to lead. The course 
on ‘Doctrine’ will be given by the Rev. 
W.H. Dunphy, who has recently left the 
faculty at Nashota House to take a par- 
ish in New York, 

The music will again be directed by 
Mr. Twining Lynes, of Groton School, 
who served with such distinction two 
years ago. He will also lead a course 
in “The Music of the Parish Church”’ 
in which he has asked for a good vic- 
trola by way of illustration. 

The conference is especially to be con- 
gratulated in its chaplain, the Rev. An- 
gus Dun, of the Episcopal Theological 
Seminary, who will be serving for a sec- 
ond year, 

Thirty dollars will pay for the entire 
two weeks at the conference. Further 
information and programs may be had 
from Rev. N. B. Groton, St. Thomas’ 
Rectory, Whitemarsh, Pa. 


a * * 

WAR RESISTANCE. 
Presented by John Nevin Sayre to 
Virginia Seminary Students. 

The Church’s part in war resistance 
was the subject of an address delivered 
to students of the Virginia Seminary, 
Alexandria, Va., by John Nevin Sayre, 
chairman of the Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation, April 26. 

The program of a Christian Church 
“dead in earnest’? in its resistance tc 
war will consist of six points, according 
to the leader of Christian pacifists and 
former Episcopal rector. 

First, ‘“‘such a Church must recover 
the pacifist standard of primitive Chris- 
tianity’’. Mr. Sayre quoted from C. J. 
Cadoux’s “Early Christian Attitude to 
War’’, G. J. Heering, and Adolphe Har- 


nack in attesting the out-and-out pa- 
cifist stand of the early Christian 
Chureh. The Church’s policy was com- 


pletely reversed at the Council of Arles 
in 314, when it was said: ‘They who 
throw away their weapons in time of 
peace shall be excommunicated.’ The 
worst of this Arles decision was not that 
men sinned against the Christian stand- 
ard, but from that date on the standard 
was no longer seen. 

Secondly, such a Church will be op- 
posed to the methods of warfare. It is 
not a matter of whether a war be good 
or evil, or whether it be a war of de- 
fense or aggression, but the method. 
This method of arms, coercion of con- 
science, false witness, butchering of 
men—combatants and innocent persons, 
Mr. Sayre feels must be condemned. 

Thirdly, such a Church will have to 
disentangle herself and completely dis- 
sociate herself from war and all mili- 
tary agencies. This, obviously, will not 
This will mean the Church 
will have to cast out military training 
from her own schools. It will mean re- 
form in the chaplain service. Chaplains, 
he remarked, who are in the pay of the 
military service and wear its uniform, 
not the Church’s, have a dual function, 
namely, to minister to the men in their 
spiritual needs and to serve as morale 
officers for the military machine. 

Such a Church, fourthly, will have to 
support the agencies of peace and all 
who labor for the processes of peace 
rather than the butchery of war. 

Fifthly, God’s energies will have to 
be released into the struggle. The wait- 
ing energies of God, however, cannot be 
released into the struggle until men and 
women, sufficiently consecrated, appear 
to allow these divine forces to work 
through ‘them. The Church confronts 
the choice, said Mr. Sayre, of being 
either an entertainment agency or 
really the Body of the living God, of 
Christ, of redeemed humanity. If it is 
going to check the war menace, the 


Church -will have to’ undergo the break- 


ing of bodies’ and pouring of ‘blood. 
The Chureh will-encounter tremendous 
opposition from the State. but it belongs 
to the Church to receive blows— it is an 
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anvil which has worn out ham- 
mers. 

Finally, Mr. Sayre reminded his lis- 
teners of the power of minority groups 
and pioneers. 


many 


F. W. Kates. 
MEMORIAL TABLET TO DR. 
TEUSLER. 

A large bronze tablet has just been 
placed by one of its loyal members in 
Monumental Church, Richmond, Va., 
the mother church of Dr. Rudolph Teus- 
ler. 

The tablet, which has been placed on 
the interior wall, just west of the main 
entrance, reads as follows: 

In Memory of 
Dr. Rudolph Bolling Teusler 
A member of the Sunday School and a 
communicant of the Monumental 
Church 
Professor in the Medical College of 
Virginia in this city, 
Medical Missionary to Japan, 
Founder and Director 
Of St. Luke’s International Hospital at 
Tokyo, Where he served for about 
thirty-four years, Ministering 
to suffering humanity. 

Died there on August 10th, 1934. 
He serves his God most who serves his 
fellowmen best. 
te) 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Canon P. Stacy Waddy, of London, 


England, secretary of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, was a 


guest preacher last Monday evening at 
the Chapel of the Good Shepherd of the 
General Theological Seminary. Canon 
Waddy, who is traveling through the 
United States, was accompanied on his 
visit to the Seminary by Captain Sir Ed- 
ward Midwinter, of London. 
fe) 
VIRGINIA. 
(6) 
Commemoration Exercises. 
Under the auspices of the Virginia 
Historical Society, the Richmond Bar 
Association and the A. P. V. A. exer- 
cises were held in Richmond May 11, 
commemorating the centennial of the 
death of Chief Justice John Marshall, 


. which occurred in Philadelphia in 1835, 


In the morning a pilgrimage was con- 
ducted to old Shockoe Cemetery, where 
a wreath was laid on his tomb by Mr. 
S. M. Loftin, President of the American 
Bar Association, and an address was 
made by Dr. John Stewart Bryan, Vice- 
President of the Virginia Historical So- 
ciety and President of the College of 
William and Mary. In the afternoon 
Mr. James M. Beck, former Solicitor- 
General of the United States, addressed 
a large audience, in which were many 
members of the Richmond Bar and 
many visitors. Mr. Beck recalled the 
fact that after Marshall’s death in Phila- 
delphia, when his body was being car- 
ried to the wharf en route to Richmond, 
the old Liberty Bell was tolled, mark- 
ing not only the death of a great man, 
but also the passing of an era. During 
the tolling a rift appeared in the side 
of the bell, thus muting forever its 
voice. 

John Marshall lived for many years 
in Richmond in a simple brick house 
which is still standing. In this house 
his gentle wife, for whom he had such 
a deep and abiding love, spent the last 
years of her invalid life. She preceded 
him to the grave by some five years. 
It is characteristic of the man that 
when he wrote his own epitaph all he 
wishéd recorded on, the stone were the 
dates of his birth and death and the 
fact that he was the ‘“‘Husband of Mary 


Ambler Marshall’. While living in | 
Richmond, John Marshall attended’ 
Monumental Church. His pew is 


marked, and there-is a memorial win- 
dow to him in the church bearing a rep+ 
resentation of Moses with the tablets of 
the Law in his hands. 
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In speaking of 
Bryan said: 

“Tt is not the death but the life of 
John Marshall that gives this occasion 
its poignant and peculiar significance. 
It was tested on the field of battle; it 
showed his unparalleled wisdom and 
unshaken fortitude on the bench; it 
was characterized by parity and sweet- 
ness in-the home, and was crowned by 
that final test of a strong man, which 
is the capacity to bear great burdens; 
it touched with genius and constructive 
imagination the form of our govern- 
ment, and established the strength of 
our Federal Constitution for the heavy 
tasks that lay between Yorktown and 
today.”’ 


Marshall’s life, Dr. 


te) 
SOUTHWESTERN VIRGINIA 
Rt. Rev. Robert C. Jett, D. D., Bishop 
Q 
James River Convocation. 

The Convocation of James River met 
April 29 and 30 in St. John’s Church, 
Glasgow, the Rev. Arthur W. Taylor, 
rector. The Rev. Marshall N. Bacot, of 
St. Peter’s Church, Roanoke, read an 
essay on ‘“‘The Boy and His Relation to 
the Church’, and there were a number 
of other interesting and helpful features 
during the session, 

Officers elected for the coming year 
are: Dean, Rev. J. Lewis Gibbs, of Em- 
manuel Church, Staunton; Secretary, 
Rev. Thomas H. Wright, of R. EH. Lee 
Memorial Church, Lexington. 

Tt Anes 
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NEW YORK. 
Rt. Rev. Wm. T. Manning, D. D., Bishop 
Rt. Rev. A. S. Lioyd, D. D., Suffragan 
Rt. Rev. Chas. K. Gilbert, D. D., Suffragan 
‘.— 
One Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary 
Convention. 

The Annual Convention of the dio- 
cese was held May 14 and 15 at the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine. The 
convention was the occasion for the 
150th anniversary of the diocese. The 
service of commemoration and witness 
was neld on Tuesday evening, at which 
time Bishop Manning discussed “Our 
Heritage from the Past and Our Wit- 
ness in the Present’. Other speakers 
at the service were the Rev. EH. Clowes 
Chorley, D. D., historiographer of the 
diocese, and the Rev, Stacy Waddy, sec- 
retary of the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel. Since the diocese 
originally included the entire State of 
New York, all the eleven bishops of the 
present dioceses were invited to the 
service. The committee in charge of the 
anniversary included Bishop Manning, 
Dean Gates, Dr. Fleming, Dr. Chorley, 
Rey. Mr. Godolphin, Colonel J. Mayhew 
Wainwright, Stephen Baker and Henry 
Parish. : 

On Sunday, May 12, at 4 o’clock, in 
the French Church du Saint Espirt, the 
service was held marking the close of 
the fourth Annual Congress of the Fed- 
eration of Huguenot Societies, in New- 
ark, N. J. A memorial tablet was dedi- 
eated to the Rev. Alfred Victor Witt- 
meyer, former member of the church; 
the Rev. Oliver Shaw Newell, D. D., rec- 
tor of St. John’s Protestant Episcopal 
Church, Yonkers, and the Rev. John 
‘Brett Langstaff, rector of St. Edmund’s 
Church, in the Bronx, were among the 
speakers. Others taking part in the 
service were the rector; the Rev. John 
A. F. Maynard, D. D., and the Rev. 
Henry Delavan Frost, pastor of the Hu- 
guenot Memorial Church of Staten 
Island. 


* * * 


Honor Their Rector. 

On Wednesday evening, May 15, at 
the Searsdale Golf Club, a dinner was 
held in honor of the Rev. Alan R. Chal- 
mers’ fifteenth anniversary as rector of 
the Church of St. James the Less of 
Scarsdale. During Mr. Chalmers’ rec- 
torship the Church of St. James has 
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grown from about 150 families to about 
800. The communicant list has in- 
creased from about 200 to over 1,100, 
and the Church School has shown a 
great increase from some 150 children 
to about 500. 


fo) 
GEORGIA. 
Rt. Rev. F. F. Reese, D. D., Bishop 
Ee, © Se 
Annual Convention—Diocese 
Woman’s Auxiliary. 

The One Hundred and Thirteenth An- 
nual Convention of the Diocese of Geor- 
gia and the Forty-third annual meeting 
of the Diocesan branch of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary, convened in St.- Paul’s 
Church, Albany, on Wednesday, May 8, 
with a celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion at nine-thirty o’clock. Bishop 
Barnwell of Idaho, Bishop Coadjutor- 
elect of Georgia, who has been visiting 
the missions throughout rural Georgia 
for the past month, was the celebrant, 
assisted by the Rev. H. S. Cobey, rec- 
tor of the parish; the Rev. J. C. Skot- 
towe, vicar of St. Luke’s Church, Haw- 
kinsville; the Ven. James B. Lawrence, 
D. D., rector of Calvary Church, Ameri- 
cus, and Archdeacon of Albany, and 
the Rev. 8S. B. MeGlohon, retired, Sa- 
vannah. Bishop Reese was also in the 
sanctuary. 

Bishop Reese made an urgent plea 
for missions of the National Church, 
religious, humanitarian and  educa- 
cational, which have been greatly re- 
duced as a result of the depression. 

As to the status of the diocese’s fi- 
nances, Bishop Reese said that the tide 
seems to have turned and he feels very 
encouraged over this. Bishop Reese also 
said that he regards the Forward Move- 
ment as of the greatest importance and 
that it demands the intelligent and ear- 
nest cooperation from the clergy and 
the people. 

Following the service, delegates to 
the Woman’s Auxiliary withdrew to the 
parish house for their meeting, and the 
convention opened with Bishop Reese 
presiding. Bishop Barnwell also at- 
tended the sessions. The high points of 
the convention were the joint meeting 
of the Convention and the Woman’s 


and 


Auxiliary to hear a program  pre- 
sented by the Department of Re- 
ligious Education, at which Mrs. 
J. R. Cain, a member of the Na- 


tional Council spoke on the Woman’s 
Auxiliary; Mrs. James W. Griffith, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Diocesan De- 
partment of Religious Hducation, spoke 
on the highlights in the young people’s 
work, and the Rev. Armand T. Eyler, 
vicar of Christ Church, Valdosta, who 
outlined the conferences and projects to 
be held at Camp Reese this summer. 
An address was made by the Rey. Dr. 
T. R Ludlow, who, at Bishop’s Reese’s 
request, came to the convention to talk 
on “The Forward Movement’; also by 
Mr. H. R. Flintoff, who urged that the 
boys of the diocese be sent to the Uni- 
versity of the South at Sewanee. Ata 
joint meeting in the evening, five min- 
ute talks were made by the missionary 
clergy on the work that they are doing. 
A resolution was adopted and commit- 
tee appointed to formulate plans by 
which a closer and different relationship 
than now exists between the Diocesan 
Convention and the Council of Colored 
Churchmen, may be obtained. At the 
present time the Council is represented 
at the Diocesan Convention by a cleri- 
cal delegate and the separation of the 
conventions was at the request of the 
colored delegates and was made, and 
went into effect some years ago. 

A report on the survey made on the 
condition of the missions in the dio- 
cese was submitted by the committee, 
which had worked on the survey for 
the past year. The Convention lasted 
only one day and following the election 
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of officers, adjourned to meet in Calvary 
Church, Americus, on April 22, 1936. 

Chancellor, William K,. Miller, Esq. 

Registrar, the Rev. James B. Law- 
rence, D. D. 

Treasurer of the Convention, Valmore 
W. Lebey. 

Standing Committee, the Rev. Messrs. 
James B. Lawrence, David Cady Wright, 
H. Hobart Barber, Charles C. J. Car- 
penter and the Messrs. J. Randolph An- 
derson, George T. Cann, Frank D. Ai-~ 
ken and Thomas Purse. 

Julia St. Clair Moore. 


— OO 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
Rt. Rev. E. A. Penick, D. D., Bishop. 
0 
Rev. James McDowell Dick Begins 
Ministry. 

A congregation that filled the Church 
of the Good Shepherd greeted the Rey. 
James McDowell Dick as he conducted 
his first service at the church May 5. 
Mr. Dick succeeds the late Rev. Theo- 
dore Partrick, Jr., as rector of the Ral- 
eigh Parish. 

Coming to Raleigh from Pulaski, Va., 
where he served for six years as rector 
of Christ Church, Mr. Dick utilized his 
sermon period for an informal talk to 
his new parishioners, expressing his ap- 
preciation of the courtesies showered 
upon him since his arrival, and voicing 
the hope that his ministry here would 
be fruitful. 

“T want to informally meet and greet 
you, and enter into a fellowship and 
relationship that shall exist as long as 
God sees fit for it to continue. I come 
into your midst in an effort to make a 
place for myself, and net to take the 
place of someone eise. 

“We must never lose sight of the 
beloved memory of my _ predecessor, 
whose work will live on forever and for- 
ever. 

“As a priest, my eyes look first to 
God, and then to His people; and I 
ask your prayers to the end that I may 
glorify God and not myself. My task 
is to lift up Christ before men by my 
daily living, by my- personal conduct, 
by my teaching, by my pastoral rela- 
tionship and by my preaching. To lift 
up Christ will be my theme and chal- 
lenge, that in His life we may see life 
and find the way to Truth.”’ 

Mr. Dick attended the Convention 
of the Diocese of North Carolina, which 
opened Tuesday in St. Timothy’s Church 
at Wilson, thus taking advantage of the 
opportunity to meet the clergy and lay- 
men of the diocese in familiarizing him- 
self with his new field of work. 


(O_o 
WASHINGTON. 
Rt. Rev. James E. Freeman D. D. Bishop. 
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National Cathedral Jubilee Celebration. 

In cooperation with the British Am- 
bassador in Washington, the Bishop of 
Washington and the Cathedral staff ar- 
ranged a special service at the National 
Cathedral on May 6, in celebration of 
the twenty-fifth Jubilee Anniversary of 
King George’s accession to the British 
throne. The anniversary was observed 
throughout the empire’s domains and at 
the same time a national ceremony was 
being held in St. Paul’s Cathedral, Lon- 
don, the event was being celebrated in 
Washington. Members of the English 
Speaking Union and other organizations 
in the nation’s capital were present 
and the Cathedral choir rendered mu- 
sic taken from the official program car- 
ried out in London. It was a memor- 


_able event, not only for the English, 


but for all in attendance. 
* * * 
Construction to Be Resumed on | 
Cathedral, Ww ) ae 
It has been announced at a recent 
meeting of the National Cathedral As- 
sociation, by Bishop Freeman, that a. 


ey 
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gift of $50,000 lately made to the Ca- 
thedral on Mount St. Alban, will en- 
able the authorities to resume actual 
building on the main structure, on the 
north transept, after a cessation of work 
for about two years. This will give em- 
ployment to a number of skilled work- 
ers and artisans and is good news to 
all who are interested in the Cathedral 
in Washington. 

* * * 

Special Service tor Lenten Offerings. 
In the Church of the Epiphany on 

May 5, Sunday-school pupils from all 
parts of the diocese assembled in a spe- 
cial service arranged by the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education under the 
direction of the Rev. Wm. R. Moody, 
chairman, to hear reports on the annual 
Lenten offering. Prizes had been offered 
to the pupils writing the best essay on 
“Why Send Missionaries?’ The offer- 
ing amounted to over $3,000, and will 
be raised to higher figures when sev-: 
eral other schools are heard from. 

* * * 
Cross Erected to Memory of Cavaliers. 

Bishop Freeman was one of the speak- 

ers at the dedication of a granite cross 
erected on the spot where the Cavaliers 
from the Old World first set foot on 
the soil of the New World, near what 
is now Cape Henry, Virginia, three hun- 
dred and sixty-eight years ago. 

* * * 


Cathedral Aides. 
Washington’s Cathedral was the theme 
of a ‘“‘columnist’’, Helen Essary, in a 
recent edition of a Washington paper. 
She stated that 20,000 visitors had 
come to the Cathedral in the last three 
Sundays—over 12,000 being counted on 
Easter Day. Miss Essary made special 
reference to the “attractive, well-in- 
formed Cathedral aides’, a group of 
women who have volunteered to act as 
guides through the various sections of 
the building, under the general direc- 
tion of Mrs. James A. Saltsman. The 
aides recently heard an interesting ad- 
dress on Gothic architecture, delivered 
by Professor William Hutchins, of the 
faculty of the American University. 
Teas ©) 
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ARKANSAS 
Rt. Rev. E. W. Saphore, D. D., Suffragan 
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Elected Bishop of Arkansas. 

The Rt. Rev. Warren Saphore, D. D., 
Suffragan Bishop of Arkansas, was 
elected Diocesan Bishop on the first bal- 
lot at the Sixty-third Annual Conven- 
tion of the diocese, which met in Trin- 
ity Cathedral, Little Rock, on Wednes- 
day, May 1. The Rev. Dr. Charles H. 
Clingman of Birmingham, Ala., was the 
only other person nominated. 

Bishop Saphore, who will be eighty- 
one in September, has been Suffragan 
Bishop of the diocese for several years. 

0) 
VARY AND 
Rt. Rev. E. T. Helfenstein. D. D., Bishop 


- OT 
Bishop Johnson Addresses Churchman’s 
Club. 

The Rt. Rev. Irving Peake Johnson, 
D. D., Bishop of ‘Colorado, addressed 
over two hundred members of the 
Churchman’s Club, of the Diocese of 
Maryland, on Thursday evening, May 
9, in the Emerson Hotel, Baltimore. 
‘The topic was “The Plan, the Purpose 
and the Process of Life.’’ 

Bishop Helfenstein shook hands with 
all present, as is his usual custom. 

* * * 
Regional Conference of the Baltimore 
Church Lecture Foundation. 

The Baltimore Church Lecture Foun- 
dation held a regional conference in 
Baltimore, on Friday, May 10. The 
general subject was “‘The Ministry and 
Mission of the’ Chureh.’’ The program 
was opened with Holy Communion at 
Mount Calvary Church, by the’*Reyv. 
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William Pitt McCune, Ph. D., rector of 
St. Ignatius Church, New York City. 
Luncheon followed in Grace and St. 
Peter’s Parish House. At 2:30 the Rev. 
Leicester C. Lewis, rector of St. Mar- 
tin’s in the Fields, Chestnut Hill, Pa., 
and the Rey. William M. V. Hoffman, 
Jr., S. S. J. E., addressed the Confer- 
ence. At 5:30 a conference for Young 
People, conducted by the Rey. W. H. 
Dunphy, was held in St. David’s Church, 
followed by supper. At eight o’clock 
Bishop Irving P. Johnson, of Colorado, 
addressed a mass meeting in the Church 
of St. Michael and All Angels. 


A Thanksgiving Service for the Reign 
of King George V. 

In old St. Paul’s Church, Baltimore, 
on May 6, at noon, the diocese held a 
thanksgiving service to Almighty God 
to signalize twenty-five years of the 
auspicious reign of His Majesty, King 
George V. The boys’ choir of St. Paul's 
furnished the music and the Rt. Rey. 
Edward T. Helfenstein, D. D., Bishop 
of Maryland; the Rev. Dr. Arthur B. 
Kinsolving, D. D., rector of St. Paul’s; 
the Rev. Noble C. Powell, D. D., the 
Rev. Philip J. Jensen, and the Rev. S. 
Tagart Steele, Jr., D. D., took part in 
the service. 

The processional hymn, ‘God of Our 
Fathers, Whose Almighty Hand,’’ was 
most effective, and the addition of the 
flags of the United States and Great 
Britain in the procession made it inspir- 
ing. The Rev. Dr. Kinsolving made the 
address and reviewed the brilliant reign 
of King George. He stated that the in- 
terest of the entire nation and the world 
was centered in the man and the throne 
of England today was firmer than when 
he ascended it. Immediately before the 
address the congregation sang “God 
Save Our Gracious King’’. 

Dr. Henry Barton Jacobs, President 
of the English-Speaking Union in Bal- 
timore, was chairman of the Committee 
on Arrangements for the service. 

N. Evelyn Parsons. 
(0) 
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Rt, Rev. Francis M. Taitt, S. T. D., Bishop. 
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Bishop’s Day Celebration. 

Boys and girls under fourteen years 
of age from more than 200 Sunday 
schools in this diocese centered in the 
Ritten house Square section of the city 
in a “Bishop’s Day” celebration, during 
which the children were the guests of 
the Rt. Rev. Francis M. Taitt, Bishop 
of the diocese, at a Reception in the 
Church House, followed by a Special 
Service for children in the Church of 
the Holy Trinity. 

The ‘‘Bishop’s Day’’ celebration was 
under the direction of the Diocesan 
Commission on Church Schools of the 
Department of Religious Education; 
more than a score of the Junior Choirs 
from various parishes, in their vest- 
ments, participated in the service fol- 
lowing the reception. 

The Rev. Howard R. Weir, rector of 
Holy Trinity, welcomed the children, 
and Bishop Taitt made a special ad- 
dress. It was planned to make the 
service exclusively a Children’s Serv- 
ice of praise and worship. The ‘‘Bible 
Reading’ or ‘‘Lesson’’ were given a 
dramatic touch by groups of boys and 
girls interpreting the thought in appro- 
priate costume and carrying the musi- 
cal instruments mentioned in some of 
the Psalms. Children selected from 
each of the participating Church 
Schools, in another part of the service, 
were dressed in costumes representing 
the peoples of all nations in the world. 
The pageantry of the service in the 
ehurch was arranged by the Diocesan 
Commission on Religious Pageantry. 

- oThe afternoon’s program began at 


‘three o’clock, when? thé children with 


Student 
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the help‘of guides from the 
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Councils of Historic Old Christ Church 
and St. Paul’s Church, Cnestnut Hill, 
escorted the children through the 
Church House. A group of the smaller 
children were in the receiving line with 
the Bishop as he greeted each of the 
children. 
* * * 
Methods of Spiritual Training for 
Children. 

Miss Mary Wood Daly, Director of 
Education at Sleighton Farm, Media, 
where are upwards of 440 girls com- 
mitted there by the courts, addressed a 
joint meeting of the Clerical Brother- 
hood and Diocesan Department of Chris- 
tian Social Service and Institutions of 
the Episcopal Church. The Rt. Rev. 
Francis M. Taitt presided at the joint 
meeting, and Hon. Clinton Rogers 
Woodruff, Director of Public Welfare 
in Mayor Moore’s Cabinet, is the Chair- 
man of the Christian Social Service De- 
partment. Miss Daly’s topic will be 
Methods of Spiritual Training for Chil- 
dren.”’ 

S. H. Warnock. 


O 
SOUTH FLORIDA. 
Rt. Rev. John D. Wing, D. D., Bishop. 


te) 
Easter Mystery Play Successfully 


Presented. 
The Power of His Resurrection, an 
Easter mystery play by Rev. Carroll 


Lund Bates, was presented Easter eve- 
ning under the direction of Mrs. F. V. 
Baer, of St. Matthew’s Church, Wood- 
haven, New York. 

Mrs. Baer has studied pageantry and 
delights to use her gift to enrich the life 
of the Church. Each character was 
carefully studied and the costumes were 
made true to the life of the time. The 
play was colorful and beautifui and the 
teaching was impressive. 

oO 
PITTSBURGH. 
Rt. Rev. Alexander Mann, D. D., Bishop, 
fe) 


Trinity Cathedral Hold Special Jubilee 
Service. 

Sunday morning, May 12, in Trinity 
Cathedral, Pittsburgh, Bishop Mann was 
the special preacher for a service in 
connection with the King’s Jubilee. 
The service was arranged at the sug- 
gestion of the British Consul resident 
in Pittsburgh and was broadcast over 
WCAE, one of the National Broadcast- 
ing Company stations. 

The music, under the direction of Mr. 
Alfred Hamer, A. G. O., organist and 
choirmaster of the Cathedral, was in 
keeping with the English tradition in- 
cluding several of the hymns sung at 
the Jubilee service the Sunday before 
in Westminster Abbey. Kipling’s Re- 
cessional to an old English tune was 
sung as an anthem. Special invitations 
were sent by the Bishop, Dean and the 
British Consul to all consuls in the city. 
Many of them were present in uniform. 
The British flag was carried in the pro- 
cession with the American flag. Dean 
Moor read the service. 

The following prayer was written by 
Bishop Mann especially for this service: 

Almighty God, into whose Holy City 
the nations of the world shall one day 
bring, each its especial honor and glory, 
we would at this time render to Thee 
high praise and hearty thanks. for the 
contribution which under Thy gracions 
Providence the English peoples have 
made toward the peace and welfare of 
all mankind. 

We recognize with gratitude the great 
gifts which other nations have made for 
the benefit of the whole world, but more 
especially we would thank Thee for the 
supreme blessing of political liberty, of 
free speech, of free assembly, of a free 
press which have been wrought out for 
the world through the long’ *vearsiof 
English ‘history. 

(Continued on page 22.) 
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FAMILY DEPARTMENT 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN 


MAY. 

1. SS. Philip and James (Wednesday). 

5. Second Sunday after Easter, 

2. Third Sunday after Easter. 

9. Fourth Sunday after Easter. 

6. Fifth (Rogation) Sunday after 
Easter. 

- Rogation Day. 
28. Rogation Day. 
29. Rogation Day. (Wednesday.) 

30. Ascension Day. (Thursday.) 

* * * 
COLLECT FOR THE FOURTH SUNDAY 
AFTER EASTER. 

O Almighty God, Who alone canst order 
the unruly wills and affections of sinful 
men; Grant unto Thy people that they may 
love the thing which Thou dost prom- 
ise: that so among the sundry and mani- 
fold changes of the world our hearts may 
surely there be fixed, where true Joys are 
to be found; through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 


(Monday.) 
(Tuesday.) 


* * * 
TAUGHT BY CHRIST. 

“He called the unknown best 

From Peter, James and the rest 


Who lent their lives to His amazing 
grace 

Of humor, irony, and insight; base 

Was base no more: and even common- 
place 

Became uncommon; their very names 
grew great 

To move a world that would have thought 
them 

Simple, stupid, ordinary men 


As once they had been, till Christ 
Upeaught them in the gold He sought, 
Drew forth their inmost selves. 

Can He again do that, if you 

Or to ask?” 


I have faith 
—Source Unknown. 
* * o* 
The Citizen of Tomorrow. 
: The greatness of a state lies in its 
manhood and wemanhood. The sacred 
duty of 2 commonwealth is to prodguce 
pure and noble citizens:—-men who arc 
attached to home and to staté; men 
who are courageous in war and vigi- 
lant in Pees God fearing men; edu- 
cated men. <A state’s nebiest purpose 
is to create ape like these, to rear 


them by prepaving her children for 
manhood and womanhood. The state's 
priceless possession is the individual 


citizen, and the child of today is the 
citizen of tomorrew.—Southern Chiris- 
tian Advocate. 
- The Exhaustless Christ. 

| A distinction which it is very neces- 
sary*for us to make, is that between 
our constantly changing and enlarging 
understanding of Christ and the Infin- 
ite, Changeless Christ Himself. Our 
understanding of Christ, and of the 
truth which centers in Him, may 
change, indeed, must change, as our 
minds and characters grow and en- 
large and expand. As the various ex- 
periences of today present themselves 
to us, we see how the Infinite Christ 
fits peffectly into all possible experi- 
ences and situations of life: We have 
the promise of Christ Himself, that 
the Holy Spirit will reveal to us the 
things which pertain to Him. 

But Christ is Himself the Infinite, 
Changeless Saviour, who is always far 
out beyond humanity, calling us on to 
Himself. He is the Perfect Goal of 
humanity, as well as the only Way to 
that Perfect Goal. No matter how. long 
humanity may continue to live upon the 
earth; no niatter how many new truths 
men may discover in the) future; no; 
matter how radically life on earth may 
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change by human initiative and human 
skill; we may be sure of one thing— 
we will never get beyond the Change- 
less Christ of God. Beyond Him there 
is nothing. He is the end, the goal, 
of all. In Him all things consist. In 
Him all truth centers—truths of sci- 
ence, truths of history, truths of phi- 
losophy, truths of education. He is the 
center of life and love and truth in the 
universe of God. The only progress pos- 
sible is progress toward Him. 

All the study, all the experiments, of 
the ages to come will never exhaust 
Christ. He is the exhaustless Christ 
because He is the Infinite, Changeless 
Son of God. Let history study Him. 
Let science study Him. Let psychology 
study Him. We have nothing to fear. 
He is the Truth, and the Truth will 
at last prevail. 

But we must carefully distinguish be- 
tween our narrow, imperfect, but ever 
enlarging, conceptions of the Truth and 
the Truth itself. Let man conquer the 
universe. Let him explore its secrets 
in every realm. Let him analyze the 
stars of farthest space. Let him study 
the realm of the infinitestimal. Let 
man master the world. Let him sub- 
due it, and put all things under his feet. 
And when man has done all that human 
skill and human wisdom and human 
investigation can do, he will still see, 
on beyond him, in the white light of 
eternity, the Majestic, Changeless, Ex- 
haustless Christ, the center of all truth 
in every realm and in every torm of 
existence. 

And the life of man will always be 
imperfect, apart from that Christ. Hu- 
man society will ever be imperfect, apart 
from that Christ. He will ever remain 
the Way of God the Father, the Truth 
about God the Father, and the Life of 
God the Father; and we will come to 


the Father only by Him.—Dr. G. H. 
O’Donnell, in Western Recorder. 
* a * 
Prayer. 
Prayer is the vital artery that con- 


sciously connects us with God. It is 
the channel through which our thoughts 
and lives go up unto Him and His life 
flows down into us. It is the common 
life we live with God as our Father. 
But can our prayers make any dif- 
ference with God? Will the God of the 
constellations bend His ear to our piti- 
fully childlike and often childish cries? 
lt fs an old question and has been of- 


ten answered and yet we persist in ask-: 


ing it. Do the questions of a child 
have any influence with the father or 
mother, of the scholar have any value 
to the teacher? All our questions are 
prayers, and life could not be possible 
without them. Our prayers to God do 
not give Him any information that can 
change Him, but they put us in a dif- 
ferent relation to Him so that He can 
deal with us in a different way. Prayer 
tunes us into harmony with God and 
makes us sensitive and receptive to His 
wisdom and will, and thereby enables 
Him to answer us. It is strange to hear 
men perpetually asking this question in 
this day when we are told and shown 
that the whole universe is a quivering 
organism that is sensitive to our every 
act and word and responds to us with 
corresponding action. ' 

God is nigh us, even in our hearts, 
cleser than breathing, and we can speak 
to Him and He with us, and thus our 
life in Him is vitalized and wrought 
into harmony and unity with His life. 
And so Jesus taught us a fundamental 
sand perfectly reasonable duty when; He 


bade us always to pray and not to faint; © 


aren anonee 


know its name! 
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And prayer is not the privilege and 
duty of only a few. It is not the office 
of the preacher and priest only. It is 
not open only to those with a special 
gift such as a musician or painter must 
have to enter the ivory temple of art. 
It is open to all, and no eloquent or 
grammatical words are necessary to ex- 
press it, but a few broken words that 
come from the heart may be most ex- 
pressive of all and bring the surest 
blessing from heaven. We need more 
prayer, individual and private and pub- 
lic prayer in our lives. The secret of 
Pentecost was fervent prayer, and this 
is a fundamental need and expression 
of the Christian life that opens all the 
gates of heaven and brings down show- 


ers of blessing.—Presbyterian Banner. 
* * * 


For the Southern Churchman, 
THE RAISING OF LAZARUS. 
St. John: 11:14-44. 
Monica Williams. 

The Master, at the grave of Lazarus stood 
And to the Father lifted up His eyes, 
For through this death, Christ sought to 

show men God— 
That God alone gives life to him who 
dies. 


To God alone in prayer then Jesus spake, 
In thankfulness that He did always 
hear, 
And prayed that through this death might 
God awake 
A knowledge of 
care. 


the Father’s love and 


at Thy bidding Lerd, did Lazarus 
come 
Forth from the tomb in grave clothes 
bound around; 
That all might know Thy Holy Will was 
done 
Through God alone, 
Love abound. 


Then 


where Grace and 


But thankfulness, Oh Lord, was Thy first 
care, 

Though grief for friends constraineth 
Thee to weep, 
Above Thy sorrow was 

prayer 
For Thee with Goa, true faith did al- 
Ways Keep. 


Thy praise, a 


And so, Oh Lord, Thy Holy Will was done, 
. At Thy commana the dead arose to live, 


For God in Thee, and Thou in Him art 
One, j ; 
Because, like Him, Thou livest but to 


give. 


And so, Oh Lord, 
of .Thee 
That life is but the gift of self to all, 
I’rom pein, from death, from self, we shall 
be free, 
Like angels then shall praise alone en- 
thrall. 


when we have learned 


* * * 


Banishing the “I Don’t Know”. 

“Mother! just see the flower I picked 
for you!”’ 

“Tow lovely, dear! 
find it?” 

“Over in the woods—it was so pretty! 
What kind of a flower is it, mother?” 

I looked down at the flushed, ex- 
pectant face of my small daughter, dis- 
liking to utter the trite and all too 
common, “‘I don’t know’’. But I said it, 
and some of the eagerness died out of 
the expressive little face turned so con- 
fidently to mine. Her joy in giving the 
flower was lessened. Mother didn’t even 


Where did you 


Several times that morning as I 
busied myself with the numerous tasks 
of housekeeping, Janet’s disappointed 
face appeared before me. I felt help; 
less; and. still. disturbed when I. had 
finished my work. , Pemba sic 
easy: chair tovthinkAt owergo% 1° 4 


od 


& 
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One thing was certain, mothers 
couldn’t know all the flowers and trees 
that came to the notice of their little 
ones. High school botany (if one goes 
to high school) is so often just another 
study to be ‘‘passed’’. One retains little 
of it in later life, unless perhaps one 
has a special interest in the out-of-doors 
and so carries on. 

But if a mother doesn’t know a cer- 
tain thing, there is one sure way to 
learn—through the library and _ its 
books. So I reasoned, and, therefore, 
that afternoon my small daughter and 
I went shopping. 

She was much mystified at my pur- 
chases, but quite content to wait until 
mother explained. First, we bought the 
gayest, most attractive pencil we could 
find, then a small, well-bound note- 
book, a bottle of mucilage, a scrap-book 
and a‘ roll of cellophane paper. When 
we arrived home I explained the various 
items. 

“You see, Janet, mother does not 
know the names of all the flowers that 
grow and help to make the world a 
lovely place, but she would like to know 
more of them. So bring the flower that 
you found this morning, and I'll show 
you what all these things are for. 

“That’s right! Now, dear, this pen- 
cil is yours, and we shall use it when- 
ever we use the book. In the book we 
are going to write down all the things 
we can find out about this flower. What 
color is it? How tall is it? How many 
petals has it, and what is their shape? 
What are its leaves like, and where 
did we find it growing”’ 

The answers to all these questions 
we entered in the little book. Then we 
placed the flower carefully between the 
leaves of another book, one that was 
large and heavy, putting a bit of trac- 
ing paper on either side so that the 
book would not be stained from the 
moisture. 

In three days we took the dry, pressed 
flower and mounted it with a cellophane 
covering, to hold: it in place and. pro- 
tect it,\in the serap-book. The muci- 
lage was placed along all four edges 
of the cellophane, which had been cut 
just large enough to cover the flower 
and leave a margin. 

In the meantime, my small daughter 
and I had been to the library. We were 
fortunate in securing a very complete 
book on New England wild flowers. 
Imagine Janet’s joy when we found 
the picture of her unknown beauty as 
well as its name and many interesting 
facts concerning it, all of which we 
wrote carefully under the pressed and 
mounted flower in, the scrap-book. 

Since then we have found and studied 
many flowers, and the book is nearly 
filled. Janet is trying hard to improve 
her penmanship so that she may make 
the written entries next spring. 

Not only have we made a flower 
book, but we have bird and _ insect 
books, too. We have cut and collected 
pictures of birds and insects, and writ- 
ten interesting facts and stories con- 
cerning them. We used the notebook 
here also, listing the various charac- 
teristics of the bird or bug which held 
our interest. Then, later, we obtained 
books at the library which supplied the 
information regarding that that we 
wanted. Janet’s dislike of spiders and 
darning needles is long a thing of the 
past, for she is too much interested in 
them now to be disturbed by them. 

The results? A happy mother and 
daughter, each with an increasing. love 
for the beauties of nature, and for the 
tiny creatures that fill their places in 
the great world, and, too, a better un- 
derstanding ofthe Creator.—Florence 
Tercott Poor, 
Asso. Release. 


in Nat. Kindergarten: 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN 
Children and the Sermon. 


For myself I love to see children 
and very young people sleep in church. 
If I see a child sleeping sweetly against 
a mother’s sleeve, I can even interrupt 
myself in my speech with a swift act 
of gratitude to God, that I have seen 
with my own eyes the authentic begin- 
ning of an undying loyalty. 

In my own case, who for many years, 
say, from three to nine, was wont to 
sleep through the long prayer and the 
sermon (and neither of them in those 
days could be too long for me), reli- 
gion never was a thing of the mere rea- 
son. Therefore, later on, when I read 
in Nietzche that ‘“‘any one who believes 
for reasons, will for other reasons dis- 
believe,’’ I agreed, and remembered my 
childhood. In the intervening years I 
must have read a thousand books on 
faith, for and against. I am ready to 
bear witness that not a single one of 
them touched me at the roots of my 
being one way or arfother. Faith had 
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become for me a fixation, or whatever 
may be the new word for something 
which is as incommunicable and as safe 
as the final nucleus of one’s conscious- 
ness and personality. 

For faith was always something in- 
separable from life, and life as I had 
tasted it on those perfect occasions, 
when I fell asleep in the House of God, 
and, on waking, was greeted by two 
eyes full of love and pride, and got 
down on to my small feet to join in the 
Doxology. 

I protest that unfortunate by com- 
parison are the children of Christian 
people in our day!—British Weekly. 

* * * 

“In one thing only was Martin Lu- 
ther great, gigantic, arresting, irresisti- 
ble and victorious, the strong man of his 
times, transcending a thousand years 
of history in order to thrust his age 
out of the age of tradition into new 
paths. His superlative greatness all 


lay in his knowledge of a living and 
saving 


God in the Gospel—in Jesus 


To the Vestries of the Church 


At the end of last year THE CHURCH PROPERTIES 
FIRE INSURANCE CORPORATION had insured the 
property of 2,365 Episcopal churches, as well as that of 


many institutions of the Church. 


The 


shown below: 


increase in the 


number of churches 


insured is 


Some other reason than that of the desire of the Church 


to support an institution organized solely for its benefit is 


necessary to explain the great increase in the number of 
Episcopal churches insured with it. Without the economies 
afforded by the Corporation, 


the advantageous conditions 


that are granted, and the fact that its settlements of fire 


losses have been satisfactory, 


the progress shown by such 


impressive figures could not have been made. 


THE 
CHURCH PROPERTIES FIRE INSURANCE CORP. 


22 William St. 


New York 


DIRECTORS 


Stephen Baker 
Walter C. Baylies 
Robert S. Brewster 
George W. Burleigh 
‘Bradford B. Locke 


Charles E. Mason 

J. P. Morgan 

William Fellowes Morgan 
Frank L. Polk 


Origen S. Seymour 


Everard C. Stokes 
Samuel Thorne 
Allen Wardwell 
Joseph E. Widener 
Charlton Yarnall 


FOR THE 


JOY. 
children’s Easter 
day afternoon at St. Paul's Church, Alex- 


At the festival Sun- 


andria, Va., Rev. Percy Foster Hall read 
the following original verses: 


Baster JCY, a happy word, 
Is made o1 ietters taree, 
JOY, like that 
As simple as can be. 


First is J, for JESUS first, 
First, last and always! So 

No hero, saint or loved one dear, 
Ahead of Him may go. 


Second is O—for OTHERS, yes, 
Let this my motto be; 

Help me to live for OTHERS, Lord, 
That I may live for Thee. 


Third Y—for YOU, for you, yourself, 
That puts you last, you see! 

God and your neighbor, then yourself, 
The last one of the three. 


If you put Y as number 
And Others, number 2, 

And Jesus third—that’s Jesus cast, 
Just see what you will do. 


Y OJ, what does that spell? 
No word, not any sense; 

So any life that’s spelled that way, 
Is only a pretense. 


~ut JOY is what we love, 
And this you'll find is true, 
Put JESUS first and OTHERS next, 
And JOY will live in YOU, 
* * * 
For the Southern Churchman. 
THOSE RECTORY CHILDREN. 
Chapter XIX, 


2 The Missionary Box. 
M; L. G. 
“Dear Winnie, 
“Mother is writing this, but it is 


really frou: me. I did like the violets. 
I know just where they came from, 
near the steps, under the window. The 
nurse put them in a little bowl, and 
they did not droop more than violets 
often do. And I liked the pretty pic- 
ture of my candlestick. Can you draw 
Noel for me? I don’t think he would 
Hold still like a candlestick. But it 
doesn’t matter if you can’t draw him, 
for I will soon be coming home, I and 
Mother, too. I have to lie still in a 
thing called a plaster cast, but that’s 
mothing. And some day I’ll come back 
here and they will take it off and I’ll 
see how well I can get along all by-my- 
self. That will be fun. Everything at 
home will be fun, too. 

“Did my redbirds come back this 
year? Kent’s poor arm, it hurt I know. 
There was a-tiny baby and they brought 
it in so I could see it. Winnie, it was 
littler than my big doll, and yet its 
name is Augustus. Augustus couldn’t 
decide which fist to put in his month. 
‘And then he couldn’t even find his 
mouth, and had to cry. So then, with 
his mouth being open so nice and wide, 
he found it with the fist. He was just 
six days old, which is a pleasant age 
for a baby. I almost couldn’t love Amy 
so much when I thought of Augustus. 

“My nurse is come in with medicine 
in a little glass, and chicken broth for 
afterward. So now good-bye, from 
Claire.”’ ; 

“See, Aunt Mollie,’’ said Winnie, as 
she read Claire’s first letter from the 
hospital, ‘‘she even wrote ‘Claire’ her- 


self. It is shaky, a little, but I can 
read it. And to think of having her 
back!”’ 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN 


CHILDREN 


But two months were to pass before 
Claire came home. One slight backset 
and then another, a slower gaining of 
strength than had been hoped, delayed 
the home-coming. But Kent grew 
strong again, using his arm more freely 
all the time. He could run about now 
and play with Philip without Aunt Mol- 
lie’s constant watchfulness. 

“But, Kent, honey,’’ Aunt Mollie 
urged one bright morning in early Ap- 
Til, “dont climb so nish swe uUstavnink. 
if you were to fall out of that tree—’”’ 
Aunt Mollie stood at the foot of the 
tree looking somewhat helplessly up, to 
whom Kent and Philip were moving 
about in the branches. They had con- 
trived to get a board into the tree, and 
Philip had the hammer and four big 
nails, e 

“We're the Swiss Fambly Wobinson, 
Aunt Mollie,’ Philip called down; ‘‘we 
couldn’t be a Swiss Fambly unless in a 
twee. Oh—’scuse me!’’ he added 
quickly as the hammer fell from his 
hand, just missing Aunt Mollie’s head. 

“Just hold it up a tiny bit, Aunt Mol- 
lier,’’ said Philip, scrambling down to 
the lower branches, ‘I’ll weach for it. 
Hammers haven’t any arms, they can’t 
bweak them like Kent. That’s a good 
thing. They have heads, though—’’ he 
added, thoughtfully, as he took the 
hammer from Aunt Mollie’s upstretched 
arm, 

“So have I, and mine’s not made of 
iron,’”’ Aunt Mollie answered, laughing. 
“So I'll take it from under the tree. Do 
be careful, though, boys!”’ 

“IT won’t wun, Aunt Mollie,’’ Kent 
said seriously, ‘“‘nor I won’t jump, either, 
up here.’’ 

“And we’ll have pretty soon a good 
house made. Could you come up and 
be Mrs. Wobinson, Aunt Mollie?’’ Philip 
looked down hopefully, struck by his 
new idea. 

“Well, not this‘morning, Phil. Mrs. 
Robinson has too much to do just now 
to go to housekeeping in the trees. But 
if you don’t have.a single accident I’ll 
bring the Swiss Family a little luncheon 
about twelve o’clock.”’ 

“We won’t have a accident! Not 
even the hammer won’t, Aunt Mollie!”’ 
they called after her. 

Just as the clock struck twelve, Aunt 
Mollie reappeared, carrying a waiter, 
and followed by Uncle Danger, bring- 
ing the’ children’s small ‘table and two 
little chairs. And just as the table was 
set, a buggy turned in at the driveway. 

“Dear life, there’s company, or a 
bookseller—too late now, as the Robin- 
sons are ready for luncheon.’’* Aunt 
Mollie had sent the little boys to wash 
hands and faces, and this being over 
with suspicious promptness, they were 
running out again. 

“Well, never mind, boys! I was go- 
ing to have Uncle Danger bring me out 
a chair and take some luncheon with 
you—but go ahead, maybe it’s just an 
agent. No, there’re bonnets—why, Miss 
Parmenter, good morning! And Mrs. 
Innis. Come right in, or we can sit 
here on the porch, it’s so warm this 
morning. Uncle Danger, take the buggy 
‘round.’’ Aunt Mollie led the ladies to 
the porch with a little sigh, for the Rob- 
insons’ luncheons in which she had ex- 
pected to join. 

“You let them eat at noon?’’ Miss 
Parmenter asked, as soon as she was 
seated, “I cannot approve such a plan. 
In my youth children were taught regu- 
lar- hours and restraint of appetite. I 
myself have never lost the benefit of 
those lessons.” ; 


l 


“Well, now, Henny, dear,’’ said Mrs. ' 


Innis, “I like an occasional bite between 
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meals, it keeps up the strength. I had 
my hot milk and soda crackers before 
leaving, Henny, or I should be quite 
weak by now. I always shall feel like 
a mother to this little family,’’ she 
added to Miss Mollie, ‘‘since I had the 
entire responsibility of them so long. 
Do you feel like a mother to them, Miss 
Mollie?’’ . 

“Something between that and plain 
Aunt. ? 

“Henrietta is 
Miss Parmenter. 

“Ah, yes, Henny, dear, only that’s 
too much for every-day use,’’ Mrs. In- 
nis said, undisturbed. 

“Tell me how the missionary box 
comes on,’ Aunt Mollie said, hoping to 
lead the conversation into safer chan- 
nels. 

“T think we need our dear Rector’s 
wife,’ Mrs. Innis answered, a little un- 
happily. ‘‘We have three ball dresses, 
and so many hats. They live on the 
prairie, the letter said. Perhaps the 
prairie wind may blow the hats away, 
aud .so it may be quite convenient to 
have a good supply.’’ 

“Foolishness, Cynthia!’’ cried Miss 
Parmenter, “‘I myself always say plain 
clothes for a mission box. If a man 
wants the world, let him go after the 
world and not pretend to be a mission- 
aryee Hatsies 

“At any rate, more than hats and 
party dresses are needed, ’’Aunt Mollie 
put in, “and I want to contribute some- 
thing. How many children are there?”’ 

“Four, two boys and two girls.” 

“T’ll make each little girl a dress, 
no trouble at all. Ill get their ages 
and have them all run up in a day or 


my name!’’ exploded 


two. I have such a pretty pattern, all 
over frills, I’ve been using for Win- 
nie.’’ 


“Prills!’”’ cried Miss Parmenter in the 
same tone in which she had denounced 
hats. 

“Why certainly, frills. And I’ll buy 
each boy a suit, my paper from the 
city is full of sales. With a pocket- 
knife in the pocket of each pair of trou- 
sers!’’ ended Aunt Mollie, firmly. | 

“But, dear Miss Mollie, if they should 
cut themselves?’’ Mrs. Innis questioned. 

“That’s their lookout. Mine is to 
see they get ’em.” 

“You quite inspire us to make it a 


good box, Miss Mollie,” Mrs. Innis said, 


a little pink coming into her cheeks. 

“Alice Trent felt somewhat the same,” 
Miss Parmenter admitted. ‘‘Of course 
we must uphold the reputation of the 
Parish in doing the work creditably. 
But frills!” ; 

A little later Aunt Mollie turned 
back from watching the buggy as it 
disappeared from ‘the drive into the 
roadway. The Swiss Family, awed by 
the nearness of Miss Parmenter, had 
had a rather silent meal.’ But now they 
fell upon her with shouts. 

“We saved yours, Aunt Mollie, all 
but Phil took just one of your little 
cakes.” 

“That’s all right, only let me have 
my buttermilk. I feel a bit weak, as 
Mrs. Innis would say. But those chil- 
dren on the prairie—they’ll have frills 
and knives in their pockets, that’s one 
thing sure!” 

* * * 


A Walk With the Babies. 
Winter had almost gone from For- 
est-town. The trees along Lakewood 


Avenue were swelling out their buds. 


March winds were beginning to whisper 
around the corners. Eleanor, Carolyn 
and Louise were delighted. Now they 
could get out often and walk together 
or hike to Lakewood Park. 


“Bleanor,’’? called Carolyn from the 


street, ‘please come and walk with me; 
it is wonderful out here.) 
_ Eleanor looked at Jackie and Jean 
playing marbles in the yard, Mother 
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had left them in her care while she 
took Baby Bess to buy shoes. She could 
not leave them to walk with Carolyn. 
“T’d love it, Carolyn,’’ she called back, 
cheerily, ‘‘but I have Jackie and Jean 
here. I can’t leave them.’’ 

“Bring them on with you,’’ Carolyn 


called. “Ill look after Jackie, and you 
can have Jean. We’ll have even more 
fun.” 


The children were delighted. They 
threw down their marbles and ran to- 
ward Carolyn. Carolyn took Jackie’s 
chubby little hand in her own, and Jean 
clung to Hleanor. Soon they were in 
front of Louise’s house. 

“Louise,’’ called Carolyn, ‘‘come out 
and go for a walk with us. Bring Billy, 
too. We have Jackie and Jean.’’ 

Louise and Billy were glad to come. 
They had been wishing for something 
different to do. 

They walked very slowly, enjoying 
the balmy March day, feeling the wind 
on their faces and in their hair. 

As they passed an old house that 
had been vacant all winter, they heard 
a baby crying. They looked toward its 
windows, and saw shades and curtains 
inside. ‘‘Surely someone has moved in 
here,’’ Carolyn exclaimed. 

“Yes,’”? Louise answered, ‘I heard 
that a new family had taken this house. 
I think they have a little girl about 
our age, too.” 

The three girls stopped. ‘Maybe if 
We will stand here a few minutes we 
can see her somewhere,” said Eleanor, 
as she turned toward the old house. 
“She will surely be around.” 

As she spoke a shy little girl came 
into the yard and looked at the girls 
on the walk. She didn’t say anything, 
but her eyes seemed to tell them that 
she was ionely, and that she missed the 
girls she had moved away from very, 
very much. She didn’t know how to 
make new friends. 

“Let’s go into see her,’’ said Caro- 
lyn, who was naturally very friendly 
and who knew how the little girl must 
feel. 

“Should we go in without dressing to 
call? We don’t know her yet.”’ 

But Carolyn would have nothing else. 
“You can tell from her looks that she 
is lonely, Louise. We can be her first 
friends in Forest-town.”’ 

“Oh, let’s!”’ said Eleanor, 

So the three little girls with the three 
little boys turned into the driveway 
that led up to the big house that had 
been vacant all winter. 


The little girl they met was Elaine 
Waldrop. Elaine’s father was a mer- 
chant. Her mother was dead, and her 
big sister, Olive, kept house for them. 
Olive was married, and her husband 
lived there, too. Olive had a little girl 
four years old. Her name was Dot. 
She was a dear little cotton-top, with 
the bluest eyes in the world. 

“Can’t you walk with us, Hlaine?”’ 
Carolyn invited. ‘You can bring Dot 
along, too; we are each one caring for 
one child.’ 

That was the best walk of the whole 
year. The girls became acquainted 
with Elaine, and Elaine learned their 
names, which little brother belonged to 
which little girls, and where they all 
lived. She also heard of the boys, Carl 
and Albert. She thought she might 
like her new home. Forest-town wasn’t 
so cold, after all. It wasn’t so lonely. 
She knew that she would miss Ethel 
and Clara and Bstelle just terribly; but, 
really, she felt deep down in her heart 
that she had never met sweeter girls 
than Carolyn, Louise and Hleanor, any- 
where. 

“Tsn’t she sweet?” said Carolyn to 
the girls, as they were returning to 
their own homes. “I do not think we 
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have ever had a nicer 
street.”’ 

“She is pretty, too,’ Eleanor added, 
liberally, ‘‘even if she does have freck- 
les.” ; 

“Wer freckles aren’t bad at all, with 
her dark red hair,’’ Louise commented, 
“and did you notice her eyes are 
brown?’’ 

They were at home. The little boys 
were ready to play marbles again. 

“T’m very glad we stopped; thanks 
to you for the suggestion, Carolyn,’’ 
Hleanor said, as she went back to her 
work, 

“And so am I, Carolyn. Let’s walk 
every pretty day. Good-bye.’’ 

Louise was at home, and Carotyn 
slipped through the hedge into her own 
backyard.—Louise G. Thompson, in 
Christian Advocate. 

* * * 

For the Southern Churchman. 
The Uugle and the Doctor, 
William Allen Ward. 

Once, long ago, there lived tiny folk 
and big folk, too, in a southern village 
beside a lazy river that led away into 
a dark, reeking swamp, where grand- 
father said the big, ugly, fiery eyed mon- 
ster, the Uugle, lived. 

Fishermen often wandered into the 
dark swamp and come home very sick, 
for hidden far back in the tangled brush 
of the swamp, the Uugle blew his foul 
breath while the fishermen slept, mak- 
ing them very sick indeed. No one had 
ever seen this terrible monster, but vil- 
lagers knew somewhere in the reeking 
swamp it crouched, coming out at night 
to blow its hot breath that scorched 
men with fevers who ventured into the 
dark abyss of the swamp country. 

Old folks frightened little children at 
night by telling them: ‘‘Now, Dick, 
Betty, Bob and Jamie, if you do not 
hurry to bed the bad, ugly old Uugle 
from the swamp will creep right up to 
our window and blow his foul breath, 
and you will surely be ill.” 

In the village lived a tiny, cotton- 
headed boy whom everybody called 
Frosty because his hair was white, so 
white, and because he always smiled and 
never seemed to be afraid of this 
ferocious monster. Everybody else 
whispered low when they mentioned the 
word ‘‘Uugle’’. 

One day Frosty, whose real name was 
Robert Byas, was talked to by Old Man 
Grimes, the village pharmacist. The 
druggist had gone duck hunting down 
in the swamp and the Uugle had blown 
his breath. The druggist was feverisb 
and chills raced up and down his spine. 

“Been in the Uugle country,’’ the 
apothecary said, moaning, ‘“‘shot a few 
ducks way back among the cypress . 
you know, way back where you have to 
wade in the water. That is good duck 
country, but the Uugle must stay right 
around there, for I could feel his breath, 
and it made me feel mighty ill.’ 

As the druggist swallowed a pill, 
Frosty smiled and said in a low but de- 
termined tone, ‘Just wait until I get 
grown, I’m going to kill that monster! 
I’m going to be a very learned man— 
a scientist. I’m going to find out all 
about this thing people call the Uugle.” 

“You are a brave lad, sonny,” the 
druggist said, shaking his wise old head 
in a knowing way. “I’ve heard people, 
young like you, say that before, but 
they never really did it. Some did try, 
I’ll admit. And now they are dead of 
‘Uugle poison’. Others just forgot about 
what they said when they were young 
and went away to other places or stayed 
here in the village and never amounted 
to much. You know, sonny, Uugle 
breath seems to poison people for life. 
They get lazy and sleepy and never do 
try very hard to make anything out of 
themselves.” _ 
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Years passed. Little Frosty became 
aman. He went away, just as he had 
said, to a big university. There he 
studied medicine, and soon he was well 
known as a great scientist. Then, one 
day, the doctor came back to the vil- 
lage beside the drowsy river—the vil- 
lage in the Uugle country. The old 
druggist now was, indeed, much older. 
He had retired from business, leaving 
his grandson in charge. But the old 
man still remembered Frosty and his 
boyhood ambition to be an Uugle killer. 
He watched with interest. 

The doctor went about his way in a 
very strange manner, indeed. Soon 
folks began to talk and some said: 
“The Uugle has got him, has blown 
his ‘breath and the doctor is going in- 
sane.’’ 

The doctor spent most of his time way 
back in the swamp. He seemed to be 
studying mosquitoes all the time, and 
the swamp people called him the ‘‘mos- 
quito man’. Then one day a big en- 
gineering crew came, and the govern- 
ment, under the doctor’s direction, 
started draining the swamp. Wagging 
tongues at first said: ‘This can’t be 
done.” Almost everyone was very 
doubtful, but the old druggist nodded 
his wise head and whispered low to 
those who would listen: “This young 
scientist is going to kill the Uugle.’’ 

Time passed and soon the big, reeking 
swamp was drained of all its sluggist 
water. Parks were built where once the 
Uugle blew its breath, and the laughter 
of happy children rang out where once 
were heard the groans of people stricken 
by the Uugle. 

One day the people of the village gave 
a great celebration in honor of the great 
doctor who had killed the Uugle, for now 
the monster was very dead. The famous 
doctor arose after the banquet to make 
a talk, and before he finished he said: 
“You people gave this monster its wrong 
name—you should not have called it the 
Uugle—its real name is malaria.”’ 

* * * 
MRS. WASP AND MRS. BEE. 
Said Mrs. Wasp to Mrs. Bee, 

“Will you a favor do me? 

There’s something I can’t understand, 

Please, ma’am, explain it to me. 


“Why do men build you a house, 
And coax you to go in it, 

While me, your cousin, they'll not let 
Stay near them for a minute? 


“T have a sting, I do confess, 
And should not like to lose it; 

But so have you, and when you're vexed 
I’m very sure you use it.” 


“Well,” said the bee, ‘to you, no doubt, 
It does seem rather funny; 
But people soon forget the stings 
Of those who give them honey.” 
—American Bee Journal. 
* * * 
I PRAY. 
I pray for grace to keep my heart, 
For strength to take the manly part, 
And wisdom to decide; 
For sweet humility to wait, 
An peace to trust in any state, 
And love to temper pride. 


I pray for courage, then, to dare 
Among my fellows anywhere 
If honor be denied: 
For boldness to devote my hand 
Against the bigot’s loud demand 
When justice is defied. 


I pray for royal self-command 
“ee blindness cannot understand, 
or honesty’s delight; 
For all the gifts that make a friend, 
And all the best that heaven can send, 
To live and die aright. 
—Robert MacGowan. 
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Classified Advertisments and Notices 


ali notices ana aavertisements, excepting positions wanted, will be inserted in 


sais department at a rate of 20 cents per agate line each insertion. 


Special raes 


«2 eontracts of any length. A rate of 15 cents per line is made to persons seeking po- 


witions. 


No advertisement accepted for less than 50 cents. 


Copy for this department must be received not later than Tuesday of the week in 
whieh it is intended that the first insertion shall appear. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


FOUNTAIN PENS. 

aA FOUNTAIN PEN AT A 1933 VALUE, 
with the Spencerian quality and smooth 
writing ease famous for seventy-five 
years. Guaranteed. Points fine an@ me- 
aium, Coiors, gloss black, green and gold, 
Burgundy, blue and black, grey pearl. 
Price $2.00. Sold by a shut-in wheel chair 
§nvalid. Edward P. Broxton, R. F. D. 
Keysville, Ga. 


CHURCH VESTMENTS. 
Cathedral Studio, Church embroideries, 
Altar and Pulpit Hangings. Stoles from 
$6.50. Burse ¢nd veil from $10. Surplice 
from $8. Send for complete line of pure 
Irish linens by the yard. Silks, fringes 
and gold thread. Embroidered emblems 
ready to appy. Altar Guild Handbook, 
9c. 
BR L, V. MACKRILLE 
11 W. Kirke St., Chevy Chase, 
Washington, D. C. 
Telephone Wisconsin 2752. 


RAZOR SHARPENER. 
YHARPENS 4NY STRAIGHT RAZOR, 
or‘safety razor. Guaranteed by manu- 
facturers, and I guarantee it to please 
you. .50 cents per cake, ¢rt 3 cakes for 
$1.00. I take subscriptions for all maga- 
gines: published at publishers’ rates, or 
less. Sold by a wheel chair invalid. Ed- 
ward. P. Broxton, R. F. D., Keysville, Ga. 
iat A re a — 
‘ci CHURCH LINEN. 
FINE IRISH LINEN specially selected 
for Church use. 36 inches to 54 inches 
wide, cut any length. Sample of 12 quali 
ties on request. Mary Fawcett Company, 
812 Berkeley Avenue, Trenton, N. J. 


CHURCH INTELLIGENCE. 
(Continued from page 17.) 

May we as a people be duly grateful 
for this inestimable benefit, and may we 
show forth our gratitude by guarding 
itvagainst all attack, whether from in- 
dividual.ambition or from the tyranny 
of organized minorities. 

And may the English-speaking peo- 
ples of the world unite in the preserva- 
tion of this dearly bought freedom, un- 
til in the course of thy Providence it 
shall become the secure and happy pos- 
session of all the nations. 

We ask it all in the Name of Jesus 
Christ, our Lord. 
Amen. 


The Rt. Rev. Philip Cook, D. D., of 
Delaware, was the preacher at morning 
and evening services in St. Paul’s Ca- 


thedral, Detroit, on May 12. In the eve- 
ning, the annual Florence Nightingale 
service, under the auspices of the St. 
Barnabas’ Guild, was held, attended by 
several hundred nurses in uniform, rep- 
resenting many Detroit hospitals. 


The Rt. Rev. H. P. Almon Abbott, 
D.'D., Bishop of Lexington, preached 
Sunday, May 12, in the Cathedral in 
Hamilton, Ontario, at the One Hun- 
dredth Anniversary Celebration. Bishop 
Abbott was dean of the Cathedral for 
eight years. He will also address the 
Synod of Niagara during the week. The 
Rev. Francis F. Lynch, of Lexington, 
will act as the bishop’s chaplain. 


The Rev. W. Russell Bowie, D. D., 
rector of Grace Church, preached at the 
Hill School, Pottsdam, Pa., on Sunday, 
May 12, on the occasion of the annual 
alumni reunion, 


Miss Maria Johns Hammond will hold 
for Clergymen, 2309 
Maryland Avenue, Baltimore, Md., Mon- 
days at three o’clock. Miss Hammond 


made a study of Religious subjects ever 
since she taught her first Sunday-school 
class, Memorial Church, Bolton Street, 
Baltimore, 1877. Her brother’s class 
later, the Rev. Kinsey Johns Hammond, 
D. D., of Wilmington, Del., and Cul- 
peper, Va. As her viewpoint is that of 
a literary as well as a church woman, it 
may be slightly and pleasingly different 
from that of the average clergyman. 


Appointments. 

The Rev. Frederic John Eastman, son 
of the Rev. F. S. Eastman, has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the Rev. Charles 
Ramsay at St. Paul’s, Jackson, Mich. 
For the past three years he has been 
assisting his father at St. Peter’s 
Chureh, Akron, Ohio, and was Field 
Secretary of St. Philip’s Society, lec- 
turing in colleges from New York to 
Chicago on Christ’s Message in Reli- 
gious Art. 


The Rev. W. S. Turner has been ap- 
pointed to the Executive Staff of the 
Chaplain’s Association of the United 
States Army. The talk which he gave 
before the Annual Convention of Army 
Chaplains is being printed in the ‘‘Army 
Chaplain’’, the official organ of the As- 


sociation. He is the Canon of the Pro- 
Cathedral of St. Philip and rector of 
the Church of Our Saviour, Atlanta, 


Ga. 


The Rev. Robert C. Masterton, of the 
Diocese of Washington, has accepted a 
call to Grace Church, Alexandria, Va., 
and has taken charge. 


The Rev. William B. Sperry’s ap- 
pointment as vicar of Grace Chapel in 
the parish of Grace Church, New York, 
has been announced. Mr. Sperry suc- 
ceeds the Rev. Francis A. Sanborn, who 
has been compelled to give up the work 
because of illness. The Chapel serves 
as a neighborhood center for the com- 
munity. Mr. Sperry is a former busi- 
ness man, who tour years ago decided 
to enter the ministry. He graduates 


‘this month from the General Theologi- 


cal Seminary in New /York, where he is 
president of the student body. He was 
ordained on April 24 in Trenton, New 
Jersey, by the Rt. Rev. Ralph BH. Ur- 
ban, Suffragan Bishop of New Jersey. 
Mr.Sperry distinguished himself in mili- 
tary service during the war, receiving a 
personal citation from General Persh- 
ing. He was a Regimental Sergeant 
Major and following the Armistice 
served as Manager of the Casualty Of- 
fice at General Headquarters in France. 
Before entering the General Thological 
Seminary, he was Secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce at Delray, Fla., 
and during that time a vestryman and 
secretary-treasurer of St. Paul’s Mis- 
sion there. He is a native of Florida. 
His appointment as vicar was made by 
Dr. W. Russell Bowie, rector of Grace 
Church, and ratified by the vestry. 


The Rev. M. K. P. Brannan, formerly 
curate at St. John’s Church, Los An- 
geles, Calif., is rector of St. Matthias’ 
Church, Los Angeles, Calif. (L. A.). Ad- 
dress, 1830 S. Normandie Avenue. Ef- 
fective May 1. 


. The Rev. James DeW. Hubbard, for- 
merly on the staff of St. Paul’s Church, 
Burlington, Vt., has become rector of 


the Church of St. Luke.the Beloved. 


Physician, Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


“vent, Jeannette. 
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The Rev. George W. Provost, for- 
merly curate at St. Mark’s Church, San 
Antonio, Texas (W. T.), became priest 
in charge of Trinity Mission, Baytown, 
Texas, effective May 1. 


Ordinations. 
Priest. 

The Rev. Eugene S. Hallam was ad- 
vanced to the Priesthood by Bishop Hel- 
fenstein in Christ Church, Queen Caro- 
line Parish, Guilford, Howard County, 
Maryland. The Rev. C. Sturges Ball, 
D. D., Professor of the Virginia Theo- 
logical Seminary, Alexandria, Va., 
preached the sermon, and the Rev. Percy 
M. Ferne, minister-in-charge of St. 
James’ Church, Irvington, Baltimore, 
presented the candidate. Mr. Hallam 
is a graduate of Bexley Hail, Kenyon 
College, Gambier, Ohio. He will con- 
tinue as rector of St. Mark’s Church, 
Highland, and Christ Church, Queen 
Caroline Parish, Guilford, Md. 


The Rev. E. Percy Bartlam was ad- 
vanced to the priesthood by Bishop 
Quin of Texas in Trinity Church, Hous- 
ton, April 11. The ordinand, presented 
by the Rev. Thomas N. Carruthers, is 
assistant at Trinity Church, Houston, 
with address at 1011 Holmon Street. 
The Rev. Everett H. Jones preached 
the sermon. 


Deacon. 

The Rev. Irwin H. Bauder was or- 
dained to the Diaconate by Bishop Mann 
at St. Paul’s Church Kittanning, Penn., 
Friday, April 26. The Litany was read 
by the Rev. Thomas J. Bigham, rector 
ot the Church of the Advent, Pitts- 
burgh; sermon was preached by the 
Rev. Louis L. Perkins, rector of St. 
Paul’s Church, Kittanning; the candi- 
dates was presented by the Rev. Wm. 
F. Shero, Ph. D., president of the Stand- 
ing Committee, and the Rev. F. C. P. 
Hurd, rector of the Church of the Ad- 
The Rev. Mr. Bauder 
was a minister of the Evangelical 
Church before entering our ministry, 
and a candidate tor Holy Orders from 
St. Mark’s Church, Johnstown. He 
studied in the past year at the Gen- 
eral Seminary. He will be in charge 
of a group of associated missions in 
Armstrong County under the direction 
of the Rev. Louis L. Perkins. 


Joseph Forster Hogben was ordained 
to the diaconate by Bishop Fiske of 
Central New York in St. Paul’s Church, 
Syracuse, N. Y., April 16. The candi- 
date was presented by the Rev. Claud 
H. Leyfield, and the Rev. Henry S. 
Sizer preached the sermon. 

* ok * ‘ 


IN MEMOKIAM. 


Canon Dyson Hague. 

After a ten-day illness in Galt Hos- 
pital following a stroke on April 26, 
while at Preston Springs, the Rev. Dr. 
Dyson Hague passed to the Life Eter- 
nal, 

Canon Hague was a forceful worker 
in everything he undertook. He was a 
powerful preacher, an _ enthusiastic 
writer and a beloved teacher. Loyalty 
is a great word in life, one of life’s 
greatest. 
ing qualities of Dr. Hague. He was 
loyal to the principles of Wycliffe Col- 
lege. He was loyal to our grand old 
Church. Above all and embracing all, 
It was 
no mere head knowledge that Dr. Hague 
had of his Lord. He had a deep reli- 
gious experience. This he constant 
proclaimed. ~He preached this gospel 
in season and out of season and with a 


ringing conviction and triumphant note 
_that.is.contagious. __ ; 


Born in Toronto, the son of the late 


It was one of the outstand- | 
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versity College and Wycliffe College, 
Toronto, obtaining the degrees of B. A., 
MivA,,)-D.*D. 

His first charge was as curate of St. 
James’; Cathedral in Toronto. From 
there he went to Brockville as first rec- 
tor of St. Paul’s, 1882-1885, and then 
to St. Paul’s Church, Halifax. 

He became Professor of Apologetics, 
Liturgics and Pastoral Theology at Wy- 
cliffe in 1897. He was rector of the 
Memorial Church, London, Ont., and 
Canon of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, 
until 1912, when he became vicar and 
rector of the Church of the Epiphany, 
Toronto, a post he held until he be- 
came rector emeritus. 

His work included: ‘‘Church of Eng- 
land Before the Reformation,’’ ‘‘The 
Protestantism of the Prayer Book” and 
biographies of Cranmer and Wycliffe. 


In 1884 he married Jemima May 
Baldwin, daughter of the late Robert 
Baldwin. They had two sons, Robert 
Dyson and George Warren, and two 
daughters, Mary Baldwin and Cather- 


ine Helen. Mary Hague died in 1911 
and Robert in 1929. A brother of 
Canon Hague, Harry, is a lawyer in 


Montreal.—The Canadian Churchman. 


The Rev. Frank Goostray of Trinity 
Church, Coatesville, Penn., of which 
parish he was rector since 1929, and a 
fellow-member of the Board of Coun- 
cil of the City Mission, died quite sud- 
denly and unexpectedly in his home, 
the rectory, May 7. His was one of 
those splendid young spirits of optimism 
and sound helpfulness who, apparently, 
could have gone on to large fields of 
leadership and constructive upbuilding 
of the Church in tune with God’s im- 
mediate plans for mankind’s best wel- 
fare. 


Death Claims Two Clergymen, Diocese 
of Pennsylvania. 

Within less than twenty-four hours 

of each other, death on Wednesday, May 

8, claimed two of the clergy of the Dio- 
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cese of Pennsylvania, whose combined 
active ministry covered a _ period of 
more than a century. Early on Wednes- 
day morning the Rev. Dr. George Cad- 
walader Foley, retired Professor of Sys- 
tematic Divinity in the Philadelphia 
Divinity School, passed away at his 
home, a short three city blocks from 
the school in which he had served for 
more than twenty-nine years as a mem- 
ber of the faculty, during which he had 
risen to the distinction of being one of 
the foremost theologians in the whole 
Church. That same night the Rev. Wil- 
liam Reese Scott, rector of St. Paul’s 
Church, Doyestown, Pa., and a retired 


chaplain of the United States Army, 
passed away in his sleep. 
Burial services for Dr. Foley were 


held on Friday in the Church of the 
Holy Trinity, Philadelphia, Bishop Taitt 
officiating, assisted by the Very Rev. 
Dr. George G. Bartlett, Dean of the 
Philadelphia Divinity School, and the 
Rev. Howard R. Weir, rector of Holy 
Trinity. Upwards of 200 clergy of the 
diocese, members of the faculty of the 
Divinity School and the student body 
were present, and members of the stu- 
dent body also formed a choir and sang 
two of the hymns of the Church which 
were favorites of Dr. Foley. The inter- 
ment was private. The Rev. Dr. Royden 
Keith Yerkes. a member of the Phila- 
delphia School faculty and an intimate 
personal friend of Dr. Foley, had the 
committal service. 

Burial services for Mr. Scott were 
held in the church of which he had been 
rector since 1928, the Bishop of the Dio- 
cese Officiating. The body was taken to 
the National Cemetery at Arlington for 
interment. 

Dr. Foley had been ill for a little 
more than one week. If he had lived 
to June 29 he would have been eighty- 
four years of age. Death was due to 
the ills incident to old age, but up to 
almost the last moment Dr. Foley’s 
mind was keenly alert. Mr. Scott’s 
death was due to a heart attack. He 
was present and took part in the pro- 
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ceedings of the Annual Convention of 


the Diocese on the day before his death. 


Dr. Foley’s active ministry covered 
a period of nearly sixty years. A year 
ago in April he had resigned his profes- 
sorship at the Philadelphia Divinity 
School, but he continued to respond to 
requests for his services, and up to the 
last he 'was interested in every Church 
activity. Dr. Foley was the oldest alum- 
nus of the Philadelphia Divinity School, 
and began his ministry in Philadelphia, 
which was the city of its birth and of 
his deepest affection. Before coming to 
the faculty of the Philadelphia Divinity 
School he served twenty-six years as 
rector of Trinity Church, Williamsport, 
Pa. While there he represented the 
Diocese of Central Pennsylvania in five 
General Conventions before the present 
Dioceses of Harrisburg and Bethlehem 
were erected out of the Central Penn- 
Sylvania Diocese. The Convention. of 
the Diocese of Pennsylvania sent Dr. 
Foley as one of its deputies to six Gen- 
eral Conventions. 

Mr. Scott was also a native of Phila- 
delphia and his ministry covered a pe- 
riod of forty years, eighteen of which 
were served as the chaplain in the 
United States Army, through successive 
grades from a first lieutenant to the 
rank of major. In 1927 he was retired, 
and was almost immediately called ‘to 
the rectorship of St. Paul’s, Doylestown. 
He was a graduate of General Theologi- 
cal Seminary. For a short time he was 
curate at the Church of the Transfigura- 
tion in New York City, going from there 
to be rector of St. Peter’s, Hazleton, Pa. 
For eight years he was rector of Christ 
Chureh, Media, Pa., in the Diocese of 
Pennsylvania, when he began his serv- 
ice as an army chaplain, serving suc- 
cessively at Fort Monroe in Virginia; 
Fort Shafter in the Hawaiian Islands. 
During the World War he was _ sta- 


tioned at Camp Meade. Subsequently he 
served at Fort Myer; as chief of chap- 
lains at the War Department, and his 
last army service was in the Philippines. 


The Church Society for College Work 


The undersigned have formed themselves into The Church Society for College Work to. 


advance the cause of the Church among students. 


They invite all laymen and clergymen of the Protestant Episcopal Church who would 


like to support this work actively to join this Society. 


MISS LEILA ANDERSON 
WILLIAM R. CASTLE 
HARRY WOODBURN CHASE 
JOHN CROCKER 
JOHN T. DALLAS 
NORMAN H. DAVIS 
SAMUEL 8. DRURY 
WILLIAM H. DUBARRY 
THOMAS 8. GATES 
Cc. LESLIE GLENN 
ROBERT C. HILL 
HENRY W. HOBSON 
COLEMAN JENNINGS 
ARTHUR L. KINSOLVING 
ROLAND S. MORRIS 
JOHN LLOYD NEWCOMB 
ROBERT ROOT 
MRS. HARPER SIBLEY 
W. BROOKE STABLER 
THEODORE O. WEDEL 


Moe8s* 


Fey ots tT 


To THE Rey. W. Brooke STABLER 
3805 Locust Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


$1.00—Annual 
$5.00—Contributing 


Being in sympathy with the aim of The Church Society for College Work, I wish to 


be enrolled as a member and enclose my contribution to the work of the Society for 
1935 as indicated below: 


$10.00—Sustaining 
$25.00—Supporting 


$100.00 and upwards—Patron 


Educational 


The General Theological 
Seminary 


CHELSEA SQUARE, NEW YORK 


The next Academic year begins on the last 
Wedneeday in September 

Special students admitted and Graduate 
Courses for graduates of other The: logical 
Seminaries. 

The requirements for admission and other 
artioulare can be had from THE DEAN, 
fChelsea Squere, New York. NY 


Christ Church School 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY, VA. 

A country school for boys; well located. 
Cellege preparatory, moderate cost. Per- 
gonal attention; scholarships. Apply to 
Wm. D. Smith, Jr., Headmaster( for infor- 
mation, Christchurch, Va. 


ST. MARGARET'S SCHOOL 


TAPPAHANNOCK. VIRGINIA. 


A Church School for girls. Boarding 
Department limited to 70. College Pre- 
paratory Course and Intermediate Grades. 
Athletics. Very moderate cost. 

Country life and simplicity without iso- 
lation. Beautiful grounds on Rappahan- 
nock River. Three dormitories for differ- 
ent stages. 

EDITH LATANE, Headmistress. 


ST. CHRISTOPHERS === 


A Church Boarding and Day Schoo) 
Healthful, beautiful and  his- 
toric surroundings. Boarding De- 
partment limited to 50 boys. Rate, 
$650. Reduction to sons of clergy- 
men and missionaries. Illustrated 
catalogue on request. 
REV. C. G. CHAMBERLAYNE, 
Ph. D., LL. D., Headmaster, 
Richmond, Virginia. 


The Virginia Theological 
Seminary 


ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 
Bor catalogue and other information, 
Address THE DEAN 


The Beckford School 


WOODSTOCK, VIRGINIA. 

A school for younger boys. Second 
grade through Junior High School. On 
modern farm in Shenandoah Valley. Sum- 
mer camp. Limited enrollment. Fifty 
dollars monthly. 

EDMUND BURKE WHELAN, 
Headmaster. 


The Bishop PBapne 
Divinity School 


The acoredited Seminary of the Church for 
pear 3 colored mer for the ministry. The 
eurriculum covers the full course for Deacons 
and Priest’s Orders. The degree of D. D. 
awarded. 

For catalogue and information. apply to 

Rev. F. G. Ribble, M. A., D. D., Dean 
Peteraburg, Va 


The Episcopal Theological School 


Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Affiliated with Harvard University. 
Dean H. B. Washburn, 8 Mason Street. 


ee 
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THOUGHTS for the 
THOUGHTFUL 

Giving is a grace of the Christian 
life, not one of its burdens. 


Pessimism is defeat before the battle 
begins. 


“We have committed the golden rule 


to memory—let us now commit it to 
life.’—-Edwin Markham. 
No one could tell me where my soul 


might be; 
I searched for God, and He eluded me— 
I sought my brother out, and found all 
three. 
—Ernest Crosby. 


“War is a sure means of committing 
suicide.’’—Yukio Ozaki of Japan. 


“Life is not as idle ore, 

But iron dug from central gloom, 
And heated hot with central fears, 
And dipt in baths of hissing tears, 
And battered by the shocks of doom, 
To shape and use.” 


Remember, His banner is the Cross; 
we serve a crucified Lord. We too must 
be ready to bear our Cross. Nothing 
that is worth while can be gained with- 
out sacrifice. As we serve Him we 
must be ready gladly to sacrifice our- 
selves; using our God-given gifts for 
Him and His kingdom, and serve for 
the love of Christ and of all the mem- 
bers of His kingdom.—Selected. 


There is a spirit which is a perfec- 
tion and end of our being, which suf- 
fers long and is kind, humble, unself- 
ish, invincible in hopes. Let us give 
it its right name, ascribe it to its true 
Giver, seek it there where it is to be 
found. Its name is the grace of the 
Lord Jesus Christ; 
fellowship of the Holy Spirit; its source 
is in the Love of God.—Dean Bate. 


Christ’s servants are to have no fear 
for their material needs, no fear of the 
enemy, no fear of death, no fear of 
failure, 


“In the moment of vision we know 
that we must live willing to be guided 
rather than to plan, willing to be used 
by God in His way, believing that He 
wi]] sustain us.” 


If love be sincere, it will not be 
ashamed of frequent expression. And 
the more often it is repeated the 
stronger the ties that bind. The cen- 
trality of love in religion entitles it to 


the greatest possible emphasis. 


Episcopal Schools for Girls 
Under the Diocese of Virginia. 
ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL, Charlottesville, 
Virginia. 
ST. CATHERINE’S SCHOOL, Richmond, 
Virginia. 
For catalogue please address 
Headmistress of each school. 


STUART HALL 


Episcopal. Effective preparation for C. E. 
B. Examinations and for colleges admit- 
ting on certificate. General course for 
non-college girl. Music, Art, Dramatics. 
Courses for H. S. graduates in intensive 
college preparation, and Secretarial. New 
academic building, gymnasium and tiled 
swimming pool. All outdoor sports. 
Ophelia S. T. Carr, Prin., Box J-S, Staun- 
ton, Va. 
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The Ewart’s Cafeteria 
EXICELLENT FOOD 
REASONABLE PRICES 


Richmond, Va. 
112-114 N. 5th St. 


Norfolk, Va. 
112-114 Market St. 


Washington, D. C. 
522 13th, N. W. 


XANTHINE 


will hereafter be sold in the new style bottle 
an package. Always best for the hair. Net 
to dye, but restores the color, promotes growth 
and prevents dandruff. 


Price, $1.00 at druggista, or sent prepaid 
by us. 


XANTHINE CO., Richmond, Va. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LITERATURE 


Following the Improved 


INT. UNIFORM LESSON TOPICS 
QUARTERLIES and PAPERS 


Samples on Application. 
Address 


UNION GOSPEL PRESS 
Box 6059 Cleveland, Ohie 


NOTICE—The “Bible Expositor and 
Illuminator,’’ an Advanced Quarterly of 
192 pages, in monthly parts but still 
a Quarterly, price 30 cents a quarter. 
$1.00 a year, payment with order. 


Sample lesson on application. 


PARKER’S HAIR BALSAM 
Removes Dandruff-Stops Hair Falling 


Imparts Color and BeautytoGray 
and Faded Hair 
6oc. and $1.00 atDruggists. 
Chemical Works. Patchogue, N. Y..§ 


Some Important Facts in 
English Church History 


EXAMINED AND REVIEWED 
By 
REV. W. P. WITSELL, D. D. 


This 1s an illuminating and instruc- 
tive review of the history of the Epis- 
copal Church in England from the ear- 
liest records, with commentaries on the 
book with the above title compiled by 
the Rev. C. L. Wells, D. D., of Sewanee, 
Tenn. 


As a digest of the records of the es- 
tablishment and growth of the Church; 
its maintenance and continuity of exist- 
ence as an independent religious body 
amid the vicissitudes of early English 
politics, 2nd efforts of outside interfer- 
ence, t%is review affords a valuable 
fund of information to churchmen. 

In pamphlet form, 
Price, 25 cents 
For sale by ae 
SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN CO. 
Richmond, Va. 


A NATIONAL CHURCH PUBLICATION 


DESIGNED FOR THE PROMOTION OF PRACTICAL PIETY, THE DIFFUSION OF RELIGI 
: OUS AND 
INTELLIGENCE, AND THE MAINTENANCE OF THE PRINCIPLES OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


a eee ae 
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THE VENERABLE BEDE TRANSLATING ST. JOHN’S GOSPEL. 


One of the Murals of the American Bible Society Exhibition, Century of Progress. 


Twelve Hundred Years Ago on May 27, 735, the Venerable Bede com- 
pleted his translation of the Gospel of St. John, the first part of the Bible to 
be translated into English. 


—Courtesy American Bible Society. 
$ 


FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER. 


® LETTERS TO THE 
EDITOR 


An Appeal for Children’s Books. 
May 16, 1935. 
Mr. Editor: 

For several years the students at the 
Seminary have had as one of their mis- 
sion charges the Children’s Home and 
Day Nursery in Alexandria. Like all 
such institutions of that nature, the 
financial situation has been of such 
nature as to make almost impossible 
the purchase of such things as are neces- 
sary for educational influence in the 
home. We who are working at the 
Home have felt most keenly the almost 
complete lack of a library. At present 
there are only a few books of fairy 
tales, some Boy Scout books and one or 
two rather badly worn Children’s 
Stories of the Bible. It is a fact of 
general agreement that a good chil- 
dren’s library is of vital importance 
to children for presenting them with a 
fully rounded ‘background, morally, 
spiritually and intellectually. We, there- 
fore, wish to present to the readers of 
“The Southern Churchman” an appeal 
for any assistance which they might be 
able to give. There are many homes 
which have been blessed with adequate 
library facilities for the children. In 
many instances, the children have out- 


1 


A> “R GEISSLER INC. 

Ie an SDCTH AVE. NEAR It ST. NEWYORK 
Church Furnishini 

IN CARVED WOOD AND 


MARBLE: BRASS: SILVER 
FABRICS + WINDOWS C D) 


i 
A 


Church Furnishings 


Gold, Silver and Brass 
Church and Chancel Furniture 


Write for Catalogue 
for Episcopal Churches 


W. & E. SCHMIDT CO. 


308 Third Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Edwin §. Gorham, ince 


Publishers, Booksellers, Importers Reli- 
gious and Church Literature. OXFORD 
Bibles, Prayer Books, etc. Devotional 
Books, New MOWBRAY Publications, EC- 
CLESIASTICAL Wares, Parish Requisites: 
Old and Rare Books Rebound. Estimates 
gladly furnished. 

Established 1900. 
18 West 45 Street, 


New York. 


CHOIR VESTMENTS 


Cassocks, Cottas and Caps. Special low 
prices. Samples and prices on request. 
Poplin Canterbury Caps, $1.00 each. 
Paper Patterns for Choir and Church. 

Vestments for sale. 


HENRY HAYTER, 8205 Riverside Drive, 
Box 618. Rte. 1. St. Petersburg, Fla. 


weer em 


L. T. CHRISTIAN 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR 


BoulJevard-Park and Patterson Avenue 
Richmond, Va. 
Office Never ( s0K8e0 

Prices te meet depressed conditions 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN 


grown the need for such books. It is 
to these people in particular whom we 
wish to appeal. If any of readers of 
“The Southern Churchman’’ possess any 
children’s books with which they feel 
that they can part, we of the Seminary 
and the children at the home will ap- 
preciate them most highly. Any such 
contributions will be placed where we 
feel that they serve a purpose of para- 
mount importance to the development 
of the underprivileged children of Alex- 
andria. 

If those wishing to make contributions 
will send the books to the children’s 
home staff, Theological Seminary, Va., 
the books will be marked with the 
donor’s name if so wished and delivered 
to the home library. 

Thanking you in advance for your 
kind consideration in dealing with this 
appeal, I am, 

Cornelius C. Tarplee. 

Theological Seminary, 

Alexandria, Va. 
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SHRINE MONT 


High in Virginia Alleghanies; 100 miles 
due west of Washington; central in Third 
Province; on fine motoring road., Group 
of ten cottages about Cathedral Shrine and 
Refectory Hall. Library, swimming pool, 
tennis, hikes, ete. Church owned and ope- 
rated at cost. Invites Church people and 
friends from Easter to Advent; outings $2 
a day; vacations $12.50 a week; also 
Church groups and conferences. Grey- 
hound buses and So. Ry. trains met on no- 
tice at Mt. Jackson, Va. Prospectus, ete. 
Rev. Edmund L. Woodward, M. D., Shrine 
Mont, Orkney Springs, Va. 


PROSTATE GLAND SUFFERERS, 


Free information regarding treatment 
from which I, myself, have been cured. 
No obligation is hereby attached. No C 
O. D. collections. Write A. N. Beadle, Apt. 
S. C., 1649 Minnehaha Street, St. Paul 


Minn. 
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package. Always b est for the Faiz Not 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, 


$3.00 a year in advance. To the Clergy, 
2.00. Six months, $1.50; 10 cents a copy. 
Foreign postage, $1.00 additional. 

For the convenience of subscribers sub- 
scriptions are continued at expiration un- 
less otherwise ordered. Notice of renewal, 
discontinuance, or change of address 
should be sent two weeks before the date 
they go into effect. 

RECEIPT OF PAYMENT is shown in 
about two weeks by change of date in 
address label. If date is not properly 
extended after each payment, notify us 
DEOEIDAY: No receipt for payment will be 
sent. ; 

Notice post office address. The exact 
post office address to which we are direct- 
ing the paper at the time of writing MUST 
ALWAYS BE GIVEN. Our mailing list is 
arranged by post office and not alphabeti- 
cally. : 

Make all checks and money orders pay- 
able to the Southern Churchman, and not 
to an individual. 

ADVERTISEMENTS.—Rates quoted on 
request. For classified see head of that 
department. 

Representatives wanted in each Parish; 
liberal commissions. 

News concerning the Church at large al- 
ways welcome. 


CONFIRMATION 
PAPERS 


By 
CANON F. E. HOWITT 


1. Confirmation and Baptism. 

2. Baptism and the Christian Covenant 

8. The Baptismal Covenant—Repentance. 

4. The Beptismal Covenani—Faith and the 
Faith. 

5. The Baptismal Covenant—The Faith. 

6. The Baptismal Covenant—Ohedience 

7. The Lord’s Supper. 

8. The Means of Grace. 


A_series of informing pamphlets compiled 
by Canon F. E. Howitt. They bave an in- 
estimable value in instructing thoge who con- 
template membership in the Church, and for 
impressinyy the already confirmed with the 
sacredness and meaning of this holy ritual. 


Price, single pamphlet, each......... 5 cents 
Complete set of eight. ..... . 25 cents 


Order from 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN 
COMPANY 7 


Richmond, Va. 


Catbolic for every trutb of God; Lt lace ip alain against every error of man. 
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Our Church and Others. 

The Sesqui-Centennial of the Diocese of Virginia re- 
minds us of the great heritage that is ours. We have 
a great debt to the past that can never be repaid, but 
does it not also remind us of the great need of change 
to meet modern conditions? 

In the Spring of the year with Whitsunday ap- 
proaching, we are reminded of the gift of The Holy 
Spirit and that brings up the whole subject of Con- 
firmation. In our inheritance from England, we in- 
herited the ways of a state Church which in even non- 
conformist language is ‘‘The Church’’. We have had 
no provision for transfer of Christians as Christians 
from us to others or from others to ourselves. It is 
this lack of a technique that has caused us often to be 
called a narrow sectarian body. 

Every year we have, in our various churches, the 
problem of someone who has married into our Church. 
Often such young people have been good and faithful 
followers of Christ in another part of His vineyard. 
They have gone through the rites of the Church to 
which they belong and feel that what they have done 
is the equivalent of Confirmation. And yet, officially, 
we have no way of admitting them to fellowship with 
us except to make them repeat what they feel they 
have done before and which often has been a real 
and great experience. c 

Of course those of us who have grown up in this 
Church love the old ways and means of becoming con- 
firmed communicants of our Church, and certainly 
for children there should still be held the old ways 
and rules of Confirmation. But it is almost a slap 
in the face to a willing Christian to say, ‘‘What you 
have had may have been a nice way, but it really was 
not The Way, and now you must adopt our way’’ 

A few pioneering clergymen, notably Dr. Beverley 
Tucker of Richmond, have gone on to what they have 
considered the right method. They have recognized 
that in establishing a new Chureh on a new continent 
there must be some change of method, but it would 
be a fine thing if some of us would take thought and 


deeply meditate upon our present methods and see if 
we cannot find a more Christian approach to a deli- 
cate subject. Surely we cannot, unless we are the nar- 
rowest type of ecclesiastics, think of our Chureh as the 
one and only way. We could at least, even if we insist 
on confirmation, also insist upon a letter of transfer 
from our fellow Christians and thus be polite in our 
attitude. But we must also remember that in many 


Ways we are working with the policy of a foreign 
“State Church’’. 


that the Seminary 


Attention, Clergymen! 

Time was when an educational institution had per- 
formed its full obligation to its graduates when the 
courses were completed and the diploma delivered. 
Henceforth, except to round up a goodly gathering on 
Alumni Day and -extract a dollar or so in dues, there 
was little communication or Alma 
Mater and the Alumni. 

But this time has passed. 


concern between 
There is too much new 
knowledge and too many new conditions in the world 
today for anyone to feel that what may once have 
been a sufficient preparation for life’s responsibilities is 
adequate even a few years later. Doctors, lawyers, 
teachers aud other professional folk are constantiy 
summoned back for further study. Opportunities to 
keep up with the newer developments in theory and 
practice are constantly offered and in many cases posi- 
tively required. In the light of actual experience this 
new knowledge is more valuable than the theory of col- 
lege days. 

To this development the Seminaries of the Church 
have not been blind. .More and more through regular 
graduate courses and through summer courses they 
have put before their graduates the opportunity and 
challenge to keep alive mentally and_ spiritually 
through the discipline of further study. To the Alumni 
of the Virginia Seminary it is a matter for rejoicing 
each June conducts a Summer 
School, offering courses taught both by the regular 
faculty members and by specially selected lecturers. 
The moderate cost of the school puts it in reach of all, 
and a glance at the lecture schedule appearing else- 
where in this issue shows the high quality of the courses 
offered. It is hoped that many clergy, both from the 
Alumni and others, will take advantage of this splen- 
did opportunity. 

Canon Dyson Hague. 

The Southern Churchman deeply regrets the joss of 
a most valued friend and contributor in the death of 
Canon Dyson Hague of Toronto, Canada. For many 
years he was our inspiration and source of those joy- 
ous and vital messages at Christmas and Easter, as 
well as other articles, which have been read with pleas- 
ure by the family of the Southern Churchman. We 
quote the following beautiful tribute by the Editor 
of The Canadian Churchman: 

“Dr. Dyson Hague has entered 
We will not see his like again. 
and of the Holy Ghost’ 


into life eternal. 
‘A man full of faith 


may be written of him as of 
Barnabas in the New Testament. Greatly gifted of 


(Continued on page 8.) 
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Church and World Problems as Others See Them 


The Population of the Church. 
The Living Church, May 4, 1935. 


THE ANGLICAN 


Country Members 
Europe: 
England .. ...25,800,000 
Wales... 750,000 
Erelan dismiss 164,000 
Scotland .. ..: 164,000 
Gibraltar and 
Continent .. 8,000 
26,886,000 


North and Central America: 


Ganda ee eel os0,00 
Newfoundland 85,000 
Bermuda . 16,000 
British West 

Indies (ex- 

cept Barba- 

does and Br. 

Honduras) . 543,000 
Barbados. ... 133,000 
British Hondu- 

TAS Sh eates 120,000 
Wie Sp ASe sc chet 1,974,000 
Cuba . 9,000 
Dominican Re- 

public .. 2,000 
Jebwmhah Pooge eae 5,000 
MEXICO Rp cert 3,000 

4,526,000 
South America: 
British Guiana 79,000 
LEF WADE Be 8 les eee 9,000 
Falkland Is- 

lands and 

West Coast 20,000 
Argentina and 

East Coast.. 10,000 

118,000 
Asia: 
India, Burma, 

and Ceylon. 875,000 
Sih Gas 58,000 
Japan’. 26,000 
WOE GAesaees. «<2 7,000 
Singapore .... 21,000 
Persigng tes... 2,000 
Jerusalem.... 8,000 
Labuan and 

Sarawak .. 9,000 

1,006,000 
Africa: 
South Africa 
(except Jo- 
hannesburg) 602,000 
West Africa (ex- 
cept Niger) 143,000 


COMMUNION. 
Source. 


Whitaker’s Almanac, 1935 

Whitaker’s Almanac, 1935 

Whitaker’s Almanac, 1935 
(census of 1926) 

Whitaker’s Almanac, 1935 

Estimated (2,000 Ameri- 
cans, Living Church An- 
nual, 1935) 


Whitaker’s Almanac, 1935 
Churchman’s Handbook, ’34 
Churchman’s Handbook, ’34 


Churchman’s Handbook, ’34 
Crockford, 1935 


Crockford, 1935 
Living Church Annual, 1935. 
Living Church Annual, 1935 


Living Church Annual, 1935 
Living Church Annual, 1935 
Living Church Annual, 1935 


Crockford, 1935 
Living Church Annual, 1935 


Jhurechman’s Handbook, ’34 


Estimated 


Churchman’s Handbook, ’34 
Churchman’s Handbook, ’34 
Churchman’s Handbook, ’34 
Crockford, 1935 

Churchman’s Handbook, ’34 
Churchman’s Handbook, ’34 
Churchman’s Handbook, ’34 


Crockford, 1935 


Churchman’s Handbook, ’34 


Churchman’s Handbook, *34 


East Africa (ex- 


cept Zanzi- | 

barjyo diese. 273,000 $Churchman’s Handbook, ’34 
HANZIVAT oe els 11,000 Crockford, 1935 
Niger .. 4 116,000 Crockford, 1935 
Mauritius .... 10,000 Churchman’s Handbook, 734 
Madagascar . . 23,000 Churchman’s Handbook, ’34 
Egypt and Su- 

dan... 30,000 Churchman’s Handbook, ’34 
Liberia . 11,000 Living Church Annual, 1935 
Johannesburg . 93,000 GCrockford, 1935 

1,312,000 
Oceania: 

Australia (ex- 

cept Tasma- 
nia) 2,566,000 Churchman’s Handbook, ’35 
Tasmania... .. 114,000 Crockford, 1935 
New Zealand 

(except Wai- : 

kato) 487,000 Churchman’s Handbook, ’35 
VV Uke Oneem sees 55,000 OCrockford, 1935 
Philippine Is- 

lands . . 20,000 Living Church Annual, 1935 
a Wali eee toncy: 6,000 Living Chureh Annual, 1935 

3,248,000 


Total in Anglican 
Communion . ..37,096,000 


Religion Dominant at Jubilee Celebrations. 
The Guardian, May*10, 1935. 


The dominant note of the Jubilee has been that of 
religion. For what did the crowds assemble? 
see an impressive display of military force, or the glo- 
rification of the soul of a people. Simply to see the 
King and Queen go to church. Over the whole country 
a religious observance was the centre of the celebra- 
tion. Four thousand people packed into York Minster, 
and elsewhere cathedrals and churches were thronged, 
while in many places public parks were used for a like 
purpose. There was a tone of sincerity and spon- 
taneous reverence in these rites which is one of the 
best auguries for the future. The Archbishop of Can- 
terbury put into apt and dignified words what was in 
the hearts of multitudes. His Majesty’s people ‘‘have 
rejoiced in his association with their sports and pleas- 
ures; yet they have felt that his life was founded, as 
they instinctively desire the life of themselves and of 
their country to be founded, on the faith and fear of 
God. Thus in the passage of the years he has come to 
be not the King only but the father of his people.”’ 
The same spirit shone forth with an earnestness that 
could not be missed in the broadcast message of the 
King himself. Speaking to his ‘‘very dear people’’ his 
Majesty said that he looked back on the past with 
thankfulness to God and that he was persuaded that, 
‘‘with God’s help,’’ the difficulties of the times ‘‘may 
all be overcome if we meet them with confidence, cour- 
age, and unity.’’ These were no conventional phrases. 
The strong echo which they evoked should hearten 
everyone who believes in God. 


Not to- 
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ARCHDEACON FREDERICK W. NEVE, D. D 


The Winnowing Fan 


The winnowing fan was used in ancient times to 
separate the chaff from the wheat or other grain. Af- 
ter the threshing had taken place a fan was used to 
make a strong current of air to disperse the chaff and 
leave the pure grain ready to be ground. This process 
of cleansing the grain was used by St. John the Bap- 
tist, when he said, in referenee to our Lord :—‘‘ Whose 
fan is in His hand, and He will thoroughly purge His 
floor,’’ referring, of course, to the threshing floor 
which was winnowed atter the grain was separated 
from the straw. In one of Christ’s parables, deserib- 
ing ‘the last judgment, He compares Himself to the 
shepherd separating the sheep from the goats. But 
there are testing times here on earth when the win- 
nowing process takes place. Such was the period 
when persecution was used by the Romans in their en- 
deavor to destroy the Christian religion. It was a se- 
vere test when Christians were given the choice, either 
to offer incense to the Roman emperor as divine, and 
thus repudiate their allegiance to Christ, or to meet 
death in one of its cruelist forms. There were many 
who fell away from the faith under the severe test 
of persecution, though some of them were not actually 
chaff, but hight weight grain, as was shown by their 
repentance and return to the Church later on. It was 
a question in those days, among the faithful, as to 
what should be done about those who had lapsed 
under the test of persecution, that is, under what con- 
ditions they should be restored to the Church. 


Present Day Tests of Faithfulness.’ 

In these days of ours we have been spared from this 
fiery ordeal, though in Russia many have had to pass 
through it in various forms. But nevertheless, there 
are other tests, not by any means so severe, but search- 
ing enough to show more or less. unmistakably who are 
true to their Master and who are not. Prosperity, 
even, is a testing time, for many are carried away by 
it to such an extent as to render their faith dim and 
their hearts cold. It is doubtless such a time as this 
that our Lord referred to when, in His Parable of 
the Sower, He said:—‘‘Some fell among thorns and 
the thorns sprung up and choked them.’’ According 
to His own interpretation :—‘He also that received 
seed among thorns is he that heareth the words; and 
the care of the world, and the deceitfulness of riches 
choke the word and he becometh unfruitful.’’ But 
times of depression such as this through which we are 
passing, also afford a testing time as to the reality of 
our devotion to Christ and His Cause, as represented 
by His Church. 


The Cross As a Test. 

Christ told His followers plainly that those who 
would be His disciples, either then or in the future, 
must take up their cross daily and follow Him. He 
did not promise them an easy time, but said :—‘‘ He that 
shall endure to the end, the same shall be saved.”’ 
The profession of Christianity in these days of ours, is 
not attended with any risk of life or loss of our mate- 
rial possessions. We are not called upon to prove our 
loyalty to Christ by being torn to pieces by wild beasts 
in the arena, or by being burned at the stake, and yet 
many seem to think that going to Church on Sunday 
is too much to expect, except on infrequent occasions, 
and that their contributions, if any. should be re- 


stricted to the meager leavings, after not only their 
necessary expenses have been met, but also that of their 
amusements and even luxuries. This would eliminate 
the Cross entirely from the Christian religion, or as 
being an essential part of the Christian life. It is 
quite evident that if a time of persecution should come 
upon us, such nominal members of the Church as those 
described above would not be able to stand the test, 
but would fall away, and thus reveal the fact that they 
were chaff or very light weight grain. 


The Winnowing Fan of Worldliness. 
The poet Wordsworth, in one of his famous poems, 
wrote: 


‘The World is too much with us, late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers.”’ 


The spirit of the world is one of the surest tests of 
the reality of our religious life. Like the sirocco, the 
hot dry wind from the desert, which parches vegeta- 
tion, the spirit of the world has a similar effect upon 
the spiritual life, and this accounts for the little in- 
terest shown in religion, and the performance of reli- 
gious duties. Too many ‘‘lay waste their powers’’ be- 
cause ‘‘the world is too much with them’’; they give 
their time and energy too exclusively to its allurements, 
with the result that there is but little left over for the 
higher interests of life. Unconsciously, perhaps, the 
winnowing fan of worldlness tests their stability and 
finds them unable to resist the pressure which drives 
them off from the threshing floor of the pure grain into 
the heap of chaff or light grain of the worldling class. 


The Real Trouble With the Church Today. 

This is what is the matter with the Christian Church 
today. She has too much chaff or light weight grain 
in her granary. The Depression is not the main or 
principal cause of the great falling off in the giving 
of the people, and the crisis which now confronts her 
with regard to her missionary work. The main cause 
is a lack of interest and of self-sacrifice on the part 
of her members. Too many of them are not really 
members of Christ’s Body, or they would feel the more 
abundant life flowing through them and inspiring them 
to serve Him wholeheartedly, laying their gifts at His 
feet, as the wise men from the East did, when they 
brought their gold and frankincense and myrrh to His 
eradle at Bethlehem. The crisis through which the 
Chureh is now passing, presents a challenge to her 
members to prove the reality of their faith in Christ and 
their devotion to Him. We are not called upon to 
make the supreme sacrifice as many of our soldiers 
were in the Great War, but we are called upon to show 
that we are true soldiers of the Cross and are therefore 
willing to make any sacrifice needed to enable the 
Church to go forward instead of standing still, or what 
is worse, making an inglorious retreat. Whitsunday, 
the birthday of the Christian Church, will afford us an 
opportunity of making this necessary sacrifice, and in 
the interval we may well prepare ourselves by earnest 
prayer and meditation to go up to the House of God 
on that day, with the loyal determination that [lis 
Cause shall no longer suffer through our neglect and 
indifference. 
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Alexander Moray, Bishop-Elect, 1672 


MARY F. GOODWIN, 


Historiographer 


HE story has never been told of the first attempt 
to give a bishop to the colony of Virginia. If it 
could be known in its entirety it might prove a 

most instructive and interesting bit of history. But 
so little remains of the transactions that we can only 
surmise as to the causes and results of this abortive 
endeavor to place the Chureh in a distant land under 
her own bishops. 

From the settlement of the colonies the ecclesiasti- 
eal authority was vested in the Bishop of London. His 


was the responsibility for sending out men fitted for 


the rugged life in the new country, and for removing 
them if they should prove unfitted for their tasks. 
Before the formation of the S. P. G. men were looking 
to America as a promising field for the extension of 
the Chureh’s mission; and-of the colonies Virginia 
presented the most tempting opportunities for a young 
divine. During the early years of the Protectorate, 
the influx of refugees of means and influence caused 
rapid growth in Virginia. There was a demand for 
ministers, and soon there were enough in the colony 
te feel the need of a bishop of their own. After the 
restoration of the Stuarts to the throne, the attention 
of the authorities in London seems to have been di- 
rected towards the future of the Chureh in America. 
But now a new danger arose. Should the Puritan 
Party in the Church, or the pro-Romanists become 
dominant in the colonies? Even the supporters of the 
House of Stuart were not blind to the growing influ- 
ence the Roman advisers of the queen were exercising 
at the Court of St. James. It was generally conceded 
that during his exile Charles himself had learned to 
look with favor on the Church of his wife. It is a 
mooted question today whether he secretly became a 
member of the Roman communion before his death; 
perhaps he felt the need of being shriven as his end 
approached. 

Memories were good in those days. Men whose 
fathers had suffered for their faith remembered with 
dread the fires of Smithfield, and were determined 
that there should be no divided loyalties in Virginia 
as to churchmanship. Aside from the ecclesiastical 
aspect of the ease there was a wholesome dread of 
having any bonds formed which might cement a friend- 
ship with Spain. 

It was but natural that, with the réstoration of the 
Stuarts to the throne, Virginia should feel that her 
loyalty to that House in he past should be rewarded 
by recognition of her growing importance, ecclesiasti- 
cal as well as political. It is not known that the re- 
quest for a bishop came from Virginia, but it is not 
improbable that it did. 


ROM faded documents of vellum and paper pre- 

served in England the following story may be 

pieced together. But first we would mention a 
great man and good, Sir Leoline Jenkins, LL. D., whose 
deep interest in the Church’s responsibility to her dis- 
tant and growing colonies he sought to have more 
generally recognized. It was most likely due to his 
influence that a charter was drawn up for the erection 
of a bishoprie in Virginia. 

There are three contemporary copies of this charter 
in existence, one in the library of All Souls’ College, 
Oxford; one in the Bodleian Library, and the third 
in the Library of Fulham Palace. The copy in All 
Souls’ College has been printed in full, in the Latin in 
which it was written, in Perry’s ‘“Historical Collee- 


tions’’. This differs slightly from the copy in the 
Bodleian. The charter, or patent, was supposed to 


of Diocese of Southern Virginia. 


have been drawn up by Sir Orlando Bridgman, Keeper 
of the Great Seal under Charles Il. It was found 
among the papers of Sir Leoline Jenkins and at the 
bottom was endorsed in his hand-writing:—‘Qu. By 
whom was it drawen. I was consulted, but did not 
draw the Preface; onely I gave instructions out of K. 
Henry VIIIth Charters of foundations of the New 
Bishopricks.’’ The probable date of the document is 
between 1665 and 1673. 

This patent would have created a diocese or bishopric 
the extent of which was the extent of the British pos- 
sessions in the New World. It was defined in the docu- 
ment to contain ‘‘—Each of our domains or planta- 
tions to the north of Virginia, whether it be New Eng- 
land, New York, or any other places between, whether 
on ‘terra firma’ and continent, whether on adjacent 
islands or upon our other American Islands, commonly 
called Bermudas, Barbadoes, St. Christopher’s, Antiego, 
Nevis, Montserrat, together with the rest of the adja- 
cent Caribbean Islands, along with our island of Ja- 
maica.’’ Because Virginia offered the ‘‘best hope of 
the Church’s growth’’ and also ‘‘seeing that it is the 
first and oldest of all, as one might say the Alma Mater, 
whence the rest of the plantations took their start, 
and furthermore supported us and them by annual 
revenues, . the place of James City and the church 
there (are) created, erected, founded and established 
as an Episcopal See and Cathedral Chureh.’’ It is 
interesting to note that the church then standing is 
the one to which the old tower belonged. 

That the establishment of so important a patrimony 
should lead to dissentions and strife was inevitable. 
Indeed the failure of the scheme may be traced .to 
the fact that the charter in placing this new diocese 
or bishopric under the direct control of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury deprived the Bishop of London: of the 
jurisdiction over all colonial churches. A difference 
of opinion between His grace and his Lordship may 
have resulted in the king’s being influenced to with- 
hold his signature from the document. 

But before this tragic end of the plan, men had 
busied themselves looking for and advancing the quali- 
fications of their candidates. It is most probable that 
the ministers in Virginia should prefer a man who had 
been in the colony, and whom they themselves knew. 
a any rate, the name of the Rev. Alexander Moray, 

> Murray, "rector of Ware Parish, had been promi- 
ee mentioned; he appeared in London along with 
an array of Virginia merchants early in 1672-03. That 
there were other men aspiring to the post seems evi- 
dent, though we have found no other name in connee- 
tion with this episode. Mr. Moray was with Charles 
Il at the battle of Worcester in 1652; he may have been 
the royal candidate opposed by those who distrusted 
the king’s judgment. However, we will let the fol- 
lowing documents in the case speak for themselves. - 


N THE British Museum are a few old papers, kept 
together by someone who had some connection with 
this case. They consist of a formal announcement, 

a copy of the same with a date attached, a summons 


‘to the Virginians in London to attend a hearing, and 


an appeal by Moray from the decision of the bishops 
in charge. We give these papers as they were copied 
from the originals. As far as we know they they have 
never been published in full. 


** Oxford Bae 
These are to give public intimation, that the king’s 
most excellent Majestie hath been pleasegaas. order 
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the Church in Virginia to be settled with a bishop: 
and to name Alexander Moray M. A. & Rector of 
Ware Parish in Virginia for that trust and Place. If 
therefore there be any person that hath anything to 
object against the said Alexander Moray let them at- 
tend with good evidence his grace the Lord Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the Lordbishop of London, the L:Bp of 
Worcester and my Lord Bridgeman (to whom his Maj- 
esty hath committed Consideration of the Settlement 
of the said Church) on Thursday the sixt of Feb. next 
at three in the afternoon, at the L:Bp of Worcester’s 
Lodgings next to the King’s Guard Chamber in White- 
hall. 

Gilb. Cant. 

Humfr: London 

Walt: Wigorn’”’ 


A copy of the above in this same collection is dated 
29 Jan, 1672/3. 
The next document is as follows: 


‘*His majesty haveing committed the consideration 
of the settlement of the church of Virginia under 
Episcopal Government, and also the person to be prin- 
cipally intrusted therein: to his Grace the Ld. ArchBp. 
of Canterbury, the Ld. Bp. of London, the Ld. Bp. of 
Worcester and my Lord Bridgeman, they doe hereby 
desire the persons hereunder named to attend his Grace 
and the said Lords at the Ld. Bp. of Woreéster’s Lodg- 
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ings in Whitehall next to the King’s Guard Chamber: 
on Thursday the sixt of Feb. next at three in the after- 
noon: to inform his Grace and their Lordships of what 
they know of the doctrine, life and conversation of 
Alexander Moray; M. A. and Rector of Ware Parish 
in Virginia. 

Col. Smith of Rappahannock in Virginia, Gent. 

Mr. Zackary Taylor, Master of ye ship Augustine 

Mr. Yelverton Francis, Surgeon to the king’s Majestie’s 
forees in ye Isle of Wight 

George Richard, Virginia Merchant 

William Hague, Virginia Merchant 

Ralph Harewood, Virginia Merchant 

Mr. John Young, Virginia Merchant 

Mr. Welding, curate of Newington. 

Jan; 29, 1672/3 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Gilb. Cant. 
Humfr: London 
Walt; Wigorn’’ 


A further document, and the last in this collection is 
from Alexander Moray himself, asking for a chance 
to answer ‘‘Several false calumnies and foul aspersions 
cast upon your petitioner’’, and begs a chance to vin- 
dicate himself before his defamers. He ealls as wit- 
nesses for his innocency those summoned above. This 
is not signed nor dated. 

As far as the records go, this was the end of the 

(Continued on page 11.) 
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Ascensiontide 


Ascension Day, May 30, 1935. —Sunday after Ascension, June 2, 1935. 
By CHARLES W. F. SMITH, 
Assistant Rector of St. Paul’s Chureh, Richmond. 


ORTY DAYS AFTER EASTER, therefore upon a 
Thursday, comes the Feast of the Asvension. Per- 
haps because it fails upon a week-day, the cele- 

bration has of late decreased in importance, though 
it is one of the earliest Christian festivals and, in the 
Book of Common Prayer, is given equal rank with the 
great feasts. In the time of Augustine it was univer- 
sal and accepted as deriving from Apostolic times. The 
Collect is of ancient origin, being found in its earliest 
form in the Sacramentary of Gregory (c. 600 A. D.). 

For centuries, therefore, the Church has prayed that 
““we may also in heart and mind thither ascend, and 
with Him continually dwell’. Bearing out this key 
thought, we must remove from our minds the physical 
limitations which make the ascension of our Lord 
merely a bodily elevation to another place. To pierce 
the outward form and arrive at the inner meaning, we 
must not be hampered by spatial ideas which make 
heaven a place. We think of Jesus ascended, not to a 
remote region, but to a sphere of life where His power 
is universally and immediately available for all. From 
the narrow life bounded by space and time in Pales- 
tine, Jesus ascended to a life unbounded, whence His 
gifts can be received by all men, everywhere, at any 
time. 

This is real ascension, because it is triumph; triumph 
over the limitations of earthly life, triumph over the 
power of sin and death, triumph over the power of the 
enemies of God; the triumph of the life Jesus lived as 
man. In elevating Jesus to His ‘‘right hand’’, God 
completed the testimony of the resurrection that the 
kind of life Jesus lived had an eternal place in the uni- 
verse. This was what the Apostles felt and testified to. 

Here it is that the Ascension can be of real help to 
us. Jesus was truly Man as He was Son of God. In 
Jesus the human race reached its highest expression 
and, in the Ascension, God accepted and elevated the 


highest human experience to His own presence and 
throne. It is correct to think of the ascended Lord 
as the same_Jesus who walked in Galilee. Before His 
death, Jesus preached the Kingdom of God; after His 
resurrection, we read, He was still ‘‘talking of the 
things pertaining to the Kingdom of God’’. His inter- 
ests in men and His purposes for His Church were the 
same. We believe they are still, only more available, 
more powerful, endowed with all the resources of God. 
Hence, Jesus has the right to the names of Mediator 
and Intercessor, for in Him the highest human experi- 
ence enters into God’s experience, and gives us confi- 
dence that when we pray we are understood. 

The real values of the companionship the Apostles 
had with Jesus are not diminished. They are available 
for us. By finding them and lving with them we as- 
cend in heart and mind. The Christian life ascends, 
not in a material sense, but in moral and spiritual 
value, in ideal and thought, in joy and hope, in power 
and usefulness in God’s plan. 

The world needs the teachings of the Ascension des- 
perately. The ‘‘depression’’ has had the effect of de- 
pressing the life of man in every way. Rather, per- 
haps, it only revealed how depressed it was. The As- 
cension can give confidence to our efforts to alleviate 
distress and raise the lives of men to the dignity God 
gave them in Christ. It can give the confidence that 
our human lives, as they ascend to higher levels of 
living, have the endorsement of God; the confidence 
that God has an eternal place for man in His purpose 
and Kingdom; the confidence that in Christ the victory 
of the godly man in the world has already been won 
and may be ours as We the more ‘‘with Him contin- 
ually dwell’’. The Ascension then becomes, not an 
event of past history, but an experience of every Chris- 
tian life. The Ascension is not real until Christ has 
the ascendeney in all the ways of human life. 
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Remembrance 


By JAMES E. FREEMAN, 


Bishop of Washington. 


AYS of memory are 

precious to us when 

they record the deeds 
and service of those who 
selflessly gave themselves 
for a great cause. 

As we come to another 
Memorial Sunday we turn 
to those pages in our coun- 
try’s history that record 
the loyalty and sacrifice of 
the men and women who, 


counting not their lives 
dear unto’ themselves, 


gave the last full meas- 

| ure of devotion for what 
cat they believed to be a su- 
preme service to God and 

country. Though their names are not remembered, 

saving in those homes from whence they went, we 
think of them today as contributors to a nation’s 
wealth and power. Obscure though they may have 
been, they constitute an essential and indispensable 
part of a record that is cherished by a grateful Re- 
public. 

It is well that we pause now and again to register 
our gratitude and to rededicate ourselves to those 
great principles for which they gave their all—prin- 
ciples and ideals which still constitute our strength 
and our security. The very fact that we are passing 
through a critical period, one that involves a re-affirma- 
tion of our faith in our system of government, in those 
mighty principles upon which it has been builded, com- 
pels*us to re-appraise the service and sacrifice of those 
who have made and preserved us a nation. Hach gen- 
eration is prone to place an undue emphasis upon its 
own coneeits, to regard unduly its capacity to carry 
on, and this without reflection upon those elements 
that constituted its strength in other days. The swift 
currents of life (and they have never run more swiftly 
than they do today), have a tendency to make us for- 
getful of our past. We build monuments to our hon- 
ored dead and on occasion pay grateful tribute to their 
memory. We seem less ready to emulate their virtues 


Bishop Freeman. 


¢ 


or to regard with respect and devotion those things. 
for which they lived and for which they died. Service 
and sacrifice, utter consecration to national ideals, 
these alone guarantee to us our security and our con- 
tinuing happiness and peace. Insular and selfish liv- 
ing, freedom from obligations to the state and to the 
nation, or an exaggerated form of personal independ- 
ence, these constitute our perils. Patriotism must 
mean more 10 us than a casual and infrequent observ- 
ance of our great days and of the deeds and service 
of those who, in other periods of our history, have 
contributed abundantly and selflessly to the preserva- 
tion of our most cherished institutions. We reeall that 
it was the great Hungarian patriot, Kossuth, who said: 
“Tf your Ship of State is ever lost, the rock upon 
which it will split will be the devotion of your peole 
to their private interests at the expense of the state.’’ 

We may not forget in such a time as the present 
that our individual security resides in our unfailing 
recognition of and devotion to the common interests 
of our people. To enjoy the protection of the flag and 
that for which it stands calls for a form of patriotism 
that, unhappily, is less common among us than in for- 
mer days. In a right conception of civic duty and 
responsibility there can be no preferred or privileged 
classes. Neither wealth nor poverty has superior 
claims. We approximate our highest development and 
enjoy with greater security our common heritage where 
we share and share alike our obligations as citizens. 
We may not forget that great convictions and high 
ideals do not survive without the religious impulse, nor 
again may we forget that, the men and women who 
have given us what we hold of value, had their inspira- 
tion and sustaming power through an unfaltering and 
unchanging Christian faith. We stress unduly today 
our material resources, our mechanical genius and our 
capacity to meet every emergency and every problem 
through our inherent cleverness and strength. We 
have grown forgetful and careless in our recognition 
of those fundamental Christian virtues that, in other 
days, were the sources of our nation’s strength and 
stability. One of the greatest tasks to which we must 
address ourselves is so to train our youth that they 
shall recognize the responsibilities of their citizenship. 


EDITORIALS. 
(Continued from page 38.) 
God he used his gifts to the utmost in the service of 
his Lord and Saviour. Others will take up the torch 
but he moved among us as one unique. There was 
only one Dyson Hague. 

‘‘He had brilliant gifts of mind and utterance. No 
speaker whom I ever heard could mass superlatives and 
adjectives as he. Quick to see the point he was fear- 
less in its promotion. He always took a leading part 
in the Synod of Toronto. In the General Synod and 
in the revision of the Prayer Book and the Hymn 
Book he gave his all. 

‘‘As for gifts of heart, I myself have known them. 

Vien I lay in the Toronto Hospital for months, never 

a week pased but he came to see me and his parish 
was at the other end of the city. -He was kindness 
itself to me and I shall never torget it. 

‘It was in the realm of the soul that his strength 
lay. He knew his Saviour by a deep personal experi- 


ence and this he preached in season and out of season. 
Like St. Paul, his theme was ‘‘Christ and Him Cruci- 
fied’. If ever there was a ‘Valiant for Truth’ it was 
he. Outspoken and fearless for truth as he saw it, 
he ever was. His great underlying quality was loyalty 
that grand old virtue. He was loyal in every circle 
of life, loyal to his College, to his Church and above 


all to his Saviour. His last sermon was the Easter 
message in the Chureh where he had ministered so 


long. Every Christmas and Easter he always wrote 
to the daily papers and he closed with the Easter 
message. It was a ringing message triumphant in the 
face of death and though he was speaking of another 
in it, how soon the words were true of himself. 

‘‘A great man has passed from this Church Militant 
here in earth and we bless God for his life and minis- 
try. The sympathy and prayers of ne Church will 
ascend for his loved ones in their sorrow.’ = > 

The family of Dr. Hague and the Church of Canada 
have our profound sympathy. 
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The Forward Movement 


By ARTHUR M. SHERMAN, D. D., 


Member of The Forward Movement Staft. 


From many quarters come reports of increased at- 
tendance at Lenten services and a more earnest ob- 
servance of Easter in the spirit of the Forward Move- 
ment. Bishop Helfenstein says of Maryland: ‘‘I am 
delighted with the reports I am receiving of the Easter 
services and the number of those who communed 
cannot help feeling that this is largely due to the 
quiet, gentle influence of the Forward Movement. 
I think that at least eighty per cent of the enrolled 
communicant strength of our Diocese made Commun- 
ions at Easter. Certainly the attendance at these serv- 
ices was record-breaking. In the nine years of my 
Episcopate, I have not had such services as I have had 
during the months of 1935.’’ 


Typical of the experiences of many is that of the 
Rev. Ernest L. Harvey of Elmore Heights, New York. 
“*My mission has never had the attendance at all the 
Lenten services it had this year. On Easter Day we 
had within two of our total communicant list in church. 
Isn’t that quite a record? We are continuing to fol- 
low up until Whitsunday, and then I hope there will 
not be too much of a summer let-down.’’ 


Such experiences as that of a laywoman in New York 
City are bringing encouragement and hope. ‘‘I can’t 
help feeling that there is very decidedly a Forward 
Movement all through the Church. I hear of the tre- 
mendous congregations in all churches on Kaster Day, 
and more remarkable, the continued fine attendance on 
the following’ (Low—often in more than one sense 
of the word!) Sunday. And I hear of, and witness 
the goodly gatherings daily; business people who can 
get up early enough to make their communions before 
they start their day’s work. It would seem that peo- 
ple have at last turned their faces toward the Sun 
(and the Son) and that they are learning to put first 
things first. We seem to finally have come to under- 
stand where the true joy and peace are found—close to 
His Sacred Heart.”’ 

On the twelfth day of April the Rey. Robert Scott 
Chalmers, rector of Grace and St. Peter’s Church, Bal- 
timore, slipped quietly away to the larger life in Trin- 
ity Church, New York, where he had gone to preach the 
noonday Lenten sermon. That morning he was en- 
gaged in preparing and sending off his Easter message 
to his congregation. After his death the letter was not 
printed but a photostat copy was made of the manu- 
seript, and a copy sent to each members of the ¢on- 
gregation. His last words were: ‘‘And now—let me 
bring you some Easter tidings. As you all know we 
are engaged in a great Forward Movement throughout 
the Church. The Presiding Bishop of the Chureh has 
called us to move forward again. Here are his words 
to us— 

Our Risen Lord 
Leads His Church 
To United Action 


He counts on us to Go Forward in the Great Fifty 
Days from Easter to Pentecost (Whitsunday). 


Grace and St. Peter’s congregation will respond. 
We have not kept Lent in order to have a slump after 
Faster. We have been training, and we are ready for 
a united spiritual effort. We shall signalize this year 
of Grace 1935 by having a corporate communion cn 
Whitsunday, as great and as well attended as that of 
Easter. 

“Tyo not leave the Church on Easter Day without re- 
ceiving your Forward Movement Foldcr!’’ 


What is to be Done Now? asks a priest of the For- 


ward Movement Commission, whose parish in the Mid- 
dle West has grown fifty per cent during the past year. 
‘“‘T need all the help I can get. I keep coupling the 
words of the manuals to the sermon every week. In 
my weekly notice to the parish, in my news sheet, I 
teach all the time. Instead of using the space the local 
papers give me for announcements, I put in little in- 
structions on the Church, God, Prayers and Sacra- 
ments. If we all pull together we will inject new life 
into the Church. God bless the work.’’ 


Prepare for Whitsunday. ' 


The Forward Movement calls the Church to prepare 
for Whitsunday in order that a new power may come 
in this time of need. It has made five definite sug- 
gestions for the observance of the period between As- 
cension and Whitsunday. 

1. Keep the churches open for the whole period and 
ask the people to come sometime each day to the church 
for prayer and meditation. 

2. Let the rector gather about him on one or more 
occasions those who will join him in intercession. 

3. Provide a day of retreat or conference for clergy 
or lay people. : 

4. Make this a period when the individual should 
engage in some daily and definite act of preparation 
for the Corporate Communion on Whitsunday through 
a sincere effort to discover what changes should be 
made in his life and what acts he should perform to 
make him more perfectly a disciple of Christ. 

5. Emphasize personal evangelism by bearing witness 
tc at least one other person at this time what our re- 
ligion means to us and by seeking to bring some one 
nearer to Christ through His Church, 


Follow On!—The Churechman’s Summer Manual. 


In response to the requests that the Forward Move- 
ment continue to provide guidance in the daily devo- 
tional life, it has been decided to issue a new booklet 
for general distribution throughout the Church. In 
presenting this the Commission has sent out the follow- 
ing message: 

After the first Pentecost came action. After the 
average Pentecost in our day comes marking time 
during the summer months. This year we must be 
different. The great Corporate Communion to which 
the Church is called on Whitsunday must not be fol- 
lowed by marking time or by retreat. 

Great numbers of our people will want to know how 
to go forward. To strengthen the leadership of our 
Bishops and parish clergy, the Forward Movement 
Commission is ready to put into every Churehman’s 
hand, in a form nowhere else to be found, the book 
which tells of the action that followed the first Whit- 
sunday—the Book of Acts. 

It tells how men, equipped only with the assurance 
that their Master was alive, arose out of fear and weak- 
ness to heroic heights of power and helpfulness—how 
they began to change the world. This Gospel of the 
Chureh’s first advance is a manifesto for today’s time 
of destiny. It can show us God’s way for our For- 
ward Movement. It is the action of His first Disciples 
calling today’s disciples to action. 

Bound with the text of Acts, is a Message on the 
Forward Movement, a plea for a Christian summer ; 
What the New Testament means for our day; A Way 
of Prayer with two pages of selected prayers; Things 
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The Rural Problem 


By VAL H. SESSIONS. 


(Continued from last week.) 


E OFTEN MEET folk who are worried over the 
fact that the Social Agencies of all kinds are 
doing the work that in the past the Church did. 
They say these agencies are taking over the work of 
the Church. Our answer is—yes, the Chureh did this 
work in the past. The Church blazed the way in 
Social Service Work as well as in educational work, 
and everything else that has to do with the developing 
of humanity. She is the pioneer. She did it, though, 
because there was no other to do the work. 
her vision, her teaching, it has gradually got into the 
minds of men that it is their task as the children of 
God. We should be thankful that the fruit of the 
teaching of Mother Church is so great. 

We were standing on the corner of a street in one of 
our cities not so long ago. One of our dear friends 
came along, stopped, pointed at the Episcopal Church 
and Parish House standing on the opposite corner. 
He said: ‘‘A beautiful church and parish house, cost 
a lot of money—a valuable piece of property. It is 
perhaps the most valuable property in town, but all 
during the depression that church has not run a soup 
kitchen. What good is there in having services? Why 
throw away such valuable property just to have a 
service or two or three times a week?”’ 

Our answer was: ‘‘Had it not been for the Sunday 
services in that church and in the other Christian 
churches in this community, there would have been no 
soup kitchen on the corner just back of that building. 
In this community all the churches, through their peo- 
ple have joined in with the community as a commun- 
ity, and they are feeding the hungry and clothing the 
naked. And furthermore, had it not been for the 
services two or three times a week in that church 
and other churches there would be no Social Work 
going on in this community. Look over the rolls of 
the contributors te the various Social Service Agencies 
and you will find that a majority of the givers are 
from Christian Churches in this community. The fune- 
tion of the Church is to spiritualize you, and other 
individuals and all organizations.”’ 

And that is the thought that we would try and get 
across to those who become discouraged, to those who 
think the Church is lagging because she doesn’t do some 
of the things she did in the past. Of course, where no 
agencies are at work and the Church is the only place 
for folk to turn, then that is different. But the pri- 
mary function of the Church is to spiritualize. Feed- 
ing the hungry, clothing the naked must be a joint 
undertaking of all who are to serve humanity regard- 
less of their religion. 

In spiritualizing the various individuals and groups 
we must preach the Gospel as recorded in the New 


Testament. Live the preaching, know the needs of the 
people. Know the Social Agencies. If they are at 


work cooperate with them. If they are not there in 
the community know where to go to eall the needed 
help, and while you are waiting for them administer 
as it were first aid. 

This seems to me to be so much better than trying 
to encourage every Rural Priest to be an expert Social 
Worker. 


Edueated Pastors. 


One thought that must always be kept before our 
minds is that we must see to it that our pastors are 
educated men. We mention this requisite for many 
reasons. We will mention the two that we consider 
primary: because (1) there are those who think that 
they can send just any kind of a worker to the Rural 


But with 


Districts. If any of you who happen to read this 
article by chance have the thought in your mind that 
all of the people in the Rural Districts are an unedu- 
cated class your education is indeed limited. You will 
find some of the best trained people that we have in 
the United States in the Rural Districts. That is the 
reason you find so many of our men in the leading 
positions of this country. So, if you think that just 
any kind of a worker can be sent, just remember that 
if you encourage the like of this you are paving the 
way to a condition of unhappiness. And because (2) 
we want to take advantage of this opportunity to dis- 
courage any kind of short cut to the ministry of Mother 
Chureh. Bishops and Standing Committees, Priests 
and Vestrymen, need to watch their step well and be 
sure that they are not shoving men into the Ministry 
untrained. 


Life’s Work. 


And then we want to call your attention to some, 
thing else that we have been preaching for years. And 
that is that we need pastors who will take up their 
work in the Rural Field with the idea that they are 
going to spend their life in that particular field. That 
they are going to stay until they feel that it is their 
bounden duty to the work to leave. Of course, if 
they have been in the work for a week and realize 
that they are misfits the quicker they get away the bet- 
ter. We do not want to be unreasonable. The point 
is We need a more permanent feeling in our Rural 
Work. The idea of here today and gone tomorrow will 
not build a work. One of the reasons why the Epis- 
copal Church has not grown faster in the country is 
because of the long skips between pastors. This is 
the ery all over. 


Energetic Pastors. 


Yes, pastors not afraid of work. We had this be- 
eause of the fact that many seem to think that there 
is nothing for a Rural Pastor to do. There is plenty 
of work to do. Not one minute need be lost. It means 
a pastor on duty for twenty-four hours out of every 
day. That is, that he is subject to call any hour out 
of the twenty-four. He may have to work many hours 
without rest as he goes over the road of life in his 
ministry. The folk in the Rural Districts want their 
pastor to share their sorrows and joys and, whether 
they do or not, it is for the pastor to share them. 

Another reason for adding ‘‘Energetic Pastors” is 
that at present it means that one pastor will have 
more than one Mission or more than one Parish. This 
is true in many sections. We note this through the 
Living Chureh Annual, and we have also observed 
that it is true in every state we have visited. This 
means work. This means long hours. 

And this gives us an opportunity to drive home an 
idea over which we are very much concerned. It is 
this: to serve more than one place and not to be able 
to give each place more than two services a month 
is not a stumbling block. Of course, it is necessary 
to have Sunday School every Sunday—where we can 
have a Sunday School. But the statement is made 
again and again that it is too bad that such a place 
cannot have more than two services a month. If there 
is no service of any kind in the community it is too 
bad. But the situation with which I am familiar is 
that in almost every community there are other Chris- 
tian Churches and they have their days for services. 
By cooperating with them in not having conflicts if — 
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possible, it gives the opportunity of our life to make 
our contribution to the driving out of prejudice and 
hate. It makes an ideal situation. In five of our places 
in this Field we have no conflicts at all. The rela- 
tionship is wonderful. After seventeen years of ef- 
fort along these lines we are now cooperating to such 
an extent that no person in the community thought 
it could be possible. We are Catholic. Pure Catholic. 
We are Personally Evangelical Catholice—the Dr. Muh- 
lenberg type of Churchmanship. And in this way we 
ean look for Church Unity. That is Christian Unity 
first—then Church Unity. It’s the only way that it 
will come. Joiming together at every opportunity, 
working together—and the victory is ours as Chris- 
tians. 

You may say that we have stressed Pastors. We 
have-—on purpose. The pastor will solve the prob- 
lem. Get this thought—the harvest is white, the reap- 
ers are few—we need Pastors as outlined above—with 
such Pastors the people will follow. The people in the 
Rural Districts are holding out their hands for just 
such Pastors. With such Shepherding our needs will 
be provided and the problem solved. 
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ALEXANDER MOREY, BISHOP-ELECT, 1672. 
_ (Continued from page 7.) 
whole plan. Whether episcopal jealousy, political ex- 
pediency, or personal wrangling caused the overthrow 
of the proposed bishopric may never be known. How- 
ever, the plan was not revived until the Protestant 
character of the Anglican Chureh was firmly estab- 
lished under William and Mary, and even then those 
who would have a bishop in Virginia were never able 
to overcome the opposition to an appointee of the 
crown having this authority in the colony. The spirit 
of independence was early asserted, and never over- 
come in Virginia. 
%* * * 
THE FORWARD MOVEMENT. 
(Continued from page 9.) 

to Do; and the Church’s Calendar for summer. It 
slips into the pocket and fits easily in the ordinary 
No. 20 envelope. Follow On! will be used and treas- 
ured because of its enduring worth. 

A nominal charge of a dollar for fifty copies is 
made to take it out of the free literature class. Peo- 
ple value a book for which there is some charge— 
even if they get eighty-four pages for two cents. Cop- 
ies may be obtained upon application to the Forward 
Movement, 223 West Seventh Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Pf CHURCH INTELLIGENCE i 


A CALL TO VENERATE THE VEN- 


ERABLE BEDE. 


The American Bible Society appro- 
priately suggests a wide reading and re- 
reading of the Fourth Gospel at the time 
of the significant Scripture anniver- 
sary soon to occur and herewith de- 
seribed. 

Many school boys have wondered how 
the Venerable Bede got his name. His 
death at sixty-three demonstrates that 
to be venerated a man does not need to 
grow a flowing white beard and seam 
his countenance with the furrows of 
eighty winters. 

Bede was the most learned man of 


his age in Britain, and perhaps any- 
where. But that is less than half. He 
was both honest.and modest. He did 


not square off and tell the universe 
how to run itself, as is the temptation 
of small souls endowed with superior 
knowledge. He lived long, long before 
the dawn of the age of modern science, 
but he had the true scientist’s reverence 
for facts. He knew that all his ideas 
were not his own, and he faithfully 
gave credit to those from whom he de- 
rived them. And he constantly*strove 
to keep within his facts. He has prop- 
erly been called the father of English 
history, for he had the historical sense 
highly developed, though living in an 
age of ignorance and crude magic. 

But best of all, he used his knowl- 
edge for the benefit of others, and es- 
pecially for common folk. He spent his 
last days translating one of the Gospels 
into the vernacular of his period. This 
is the first time any portion of the 
Bible got written into English. Nor 
was any serious attempt made to go on 
with this work for more than six cen- 
turies. Wycliffe was born about six 
hundred years after Bede died, and 
Tyndale did not appear for more than 
a century and a half later still. 

This fact gives point to the call from 
the Bible societies in English-speaking 
lands today to read and re-read the 
Gospel of John, which was the one 
chosen by Bede for this early achieve- 
ment in translation. May 27, 735, 
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marks a double Bede anniversary; on 
that day he completed this translation, 
and on that day he died, 1,200 years 
ago. This work was his last labor. 
In excessive weakness of body, he strug- 
gled through the last porton of the 
task. His clerk told him that they had 
come to the last sentence. On through 
that he went. The clerk said, ‘“‘Now, it 
is finished’. ‘‘Finished, indeed!’’ said 
the good man, turned on his couch, 
murmured the Gloria, and died. 
Bede’s Latin was good. He knew 


Greek. He probably knew some Hebrew. 


He had access to a good library, good 
as libraries went in those days, and 
on his far frontier of the world. This 
was centuries before the art of printing 
was invented. Bede devoted his whole 
life to his learning and his writing— 
labors, as he said, undertaken for the 
benefit of his brethren. He wrote his- 
tory, volumes of it. He prepared a 
grammar. He wrote a treatise on music, 
He put knowledge within the reach of 
those who could use the only language 
of scholarship then known. And at the 
last he set about getting the Bible into 
the vernacular of the humblest. 

It will be refreshing to every present- 
day reader, in the light of all this, to 
take in hand this familiar portion of the 
Bible on which Bede worked. None of 
those who sit down in response to the 
call to read anew the Gospel of John 
will follow the language which Bede 
himself used, for the English of today 
has no speaking acquaintance with the 
English of Bede’s day. Furthermore, 
the Bede text is no longer within reach; 
no copy is known to exist. The loss is 
somewhat sentimental, for only the 
rarest scholar of today would be able 
to read a verse of it. The student in 
high school and college has a hard 
enough time making head and tail of 
Chaucer, and Bede lived six hundred 
years before Chaucer. 

Bede never traveed. In all of his life 
he moved not more than a few miles 
from the place of his birth. The same is 
true of Immanuel Kant, one of the pro- 
foundest thinkers of all time. Men like 
him and Bede make it clear that pro- 


vincialism is a disease of the mind, a 
blight of the soul, and not the acci- 
dent of travel or the lack of it. This 
Bede anniversary may well be celebrated 
by all in a reappraisal of the essential 
values of life. There are acres of dia- 
monds in the dooryard of each of us. 

There will be some speculation as to 
why Bede chose the Gospel of John 
for his first essay in translation. To 
a less discriminating spirit than his 
it may seem to be the least suitable of 
the four Gospels for presentation to a 
rough and ignorant populace such as 
that by which he was surrounded. May 
it not be that it was precisely because 
life of the times was so drab that Bede 
chose John’s Gospel? The same Jesus 
appears here as in the other Gospels. 
He walks the same streets, trudges along 
the same dusty highways, ministers to 
the same hunger and misery. But in 
John’s Gospel this pre-eminent life rises 
above its surroundings as in none of 
the others. The transcendent signifi- 
cance of life is depicted. 

Is it not likely that Bede sensed this, 
and hastened first to put this interpreta- 
tion of the life of Christ before the 
starved and suppressed spirits about 
him? He wanted religion to mean to 
them the fullest possible emancipation. 
He would have them know that narrow 
confinement and drudging duties need 
not stifle the soul in men. He had ex- 
perienced the truth in himself, this man 
who had never traveled, had never held 
high office, had never been lord or 
bishop of anything but of himself and 
his own exalted purposes. 

With this insight each and all may 
well respond to the call to read anew 
John’s Gospel, for reading it means com- 
munion with the most exalted spirit of 
the ages, and encourages just now ac- 
quaintance with a great soul, worthily 
venerated because he caught the Spirit 
of Jesus, lived, wrought out his mission, 
and died in the power of that Spirit. 

* * ok 
THE VIRGINIA SEMINARY SUMMER 
SCHOOL. 


Dean W. E. Rollins, Director. 
The Second Summer School will ‘be 
held at the Seminary, June 17-21. 
There will be an opening meeting 
at 5:30 P. M. Monday, June 17. 
On each evening at 8 o’clock, begin- 


12 
ning with Monday evening, there will 
be a lecture and conference on ‘‘Psy- 
chiatry and Pastoral Work” by Rev. 
Thomas I. Harris. 

Lectures will be given each day, 9 


A. M.-1 P. M., from Tuesday, June 18, 
to Friday, June 21, inclusive, on the 
following subjects: 

1. Some Aspects of the Teaching of 
St. Paul, by Prof. Stanley Brown-Ser- 
man. 

2. The Gospel of St. Mark, by 
A. T. Mollegen. 

3. Christianity and _ the 
World, by Prof. C. L. Stanley. 

4. Present Tendencies in Theology, 
by Prof. Chas. W. Lowry. 

5. Preaching Values in the Minor 
Prophets, by Prof. C. Sturges Ball. 

The chaplain of the school will be 
Rev. Thomas K. Nelson. 

The only charge to the Alumni will 
be six dollars ($6.00) for board and 
room. 

The Alumni are requested to notify 
me of their intention to attend. They 
are requested to indicate, by numbers 
which of the morning courses they elect. 
It is suggested that each alumnus elect, 
in addition to the evening conference, 
two or three of the courses listed above. 


Rev. 


Modern 
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CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL EDUCA- 
TION, THE WHITE HOUSE, SAT- 
URDAY, MAY 18, 1935. 


The conference was called to consider 
a nation-wide program of Social Edu- 
cation on Crime as a Community Prob- 
lem. 

Since Crime is now recognized as a 
result of deep-rooted social maladjust- 
ments, an effective program to cope 
with it necessarily involves processes of 
social education. 

The personnel of the Conference 
included. representatives of the major 
national agencies—civic, educational 
religious and social—which carry on 
educational work through their local 
units in communities throughout the 
country. 

The educational work of these na- 
tional agencies makes them one of the 
major educational forces of the country. 
Participation in this Conference and in 
the resulting program is in line with 
their policies as most, if not all, of them 
have dealt with other broad social ques- 
tions. Their participation in setting the 
project up has made it their own and 
an undertaking common to all. This 
will contribute substantially to its 
strength and to its impact on every com- 
munity. 

The Federal Administration showed 
its concern for more effective law en- 
forcement agencies by convening the 
Crime Conference sponsored by the At- 
torney General. This conference focused 
attention of the nation on the serious- 
ness of the crime situation, and took 
steps to strengthen law enforcement 
agencies, 

The Conference on Social Education 
concerned itself, not with administra- 
. tive and official matters, but with the 
building up in the communities of the 
country of an informed and sustained 
public opinion which is indspensable 
both to reducing the incidence of crime, 
and the maintenance of effective law 
enforcement. 

% * * 

ATTACKING CRIME AS A COM. 

MUNITY PROBLEM. 


By the Rev. C. Rankin Barnes. 
Marked by grim determination to se- 
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Conference on Social Education was held 
in Washington on May 18 to initiate a 
nation-wide program of social education 
on crime as a community problem. 
Under the chairmanship of Charles P. 
Taft, II, well known Cincinnati Church- 
this conference of 150 


man, represen- 
tatives of national, civic, religious, 
social and educational agencies pro- 


ceeded to set up a National Commission 
on Social Education and charged it with 
specific responsibilities. 

For the present this commission is 
to consist of the thirty-six original spon- 
sors of the White House Conference. In- 
cluded among them are the following 
members of the Episcopal Church: The 
Rt. Rev. Philip Cook, president of the 
National Council; Canon Anson Phelps 
Stokes, Washington;-Mrs. E. Paul du 
Pont, Montchannin, Del.; Mrs. Henry 
Goddard Leach, New York; Charles P. 
Taft II, Cincinnati; Dr. Miriam Van 
Waters, Framingham, Mass., and George 
W. Wickersham, New York. The com- 
mission was given power to add to the 
membership. 

As defined by the conference the work 
of the commission will be: 

1. Compiling, from data now avail- 
able, educational materials for study and 
discussion groups, for neighborhood and 
community forums, and for series of 
addresses. These materials will be 
adapted to the needs of youth and of 
adults, and would be sent to the local 
units from their own national agency 
and, when desired, with its imprint. 

2. Providing simple, non-technical 
guides for inquiring into community 
social conditions, more especially those 
Which are known to predispose to @e- 
linquency and crime. 

3. Serving as a clearing house and 
distributing center of experiments by 
communities and groups in social action. 

4. Counseling with national agencies 
in order to make the program as effec- 
tive as possible by sharing experiences 
and co-ordinating efforts. 

5. Devising ways of developing the 
work of local units of all agencies so 
as to bring about co-ordinated action. 

The conference had the cordial back- 
ing of Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, who 
attended each session and spoke briefly 
at one. Other speakers included Dean 
George W. Kirchwey, New York; Dr. 
Van Waters, Framingham, 
Mass.; Msgr. John A. Ryan, Washing- 
ton; Judge Florence E. Allen, Cincin- 
nati; Dr. John Ward Studebaker, United 
States Commissioner of Education, and 
the latter’s predecessor, Dr. George F. 
Zook. 

Frank recognition was given to the 
facts that the largest single arrest group 
are those nineteen years of age, and 
that of the 22,000,000 young people be- 
tween sixteen and twenty-five about 
3,000,000 are unemployed, restless and 
discouraged. It was pointed out that, 
as a rule, the adult criminal is one who 
has been a juvenile criminal and that 
the juvenile first offender cannot be 
given adequate constructive care until 
politics is taken out of the police sys- 
tem. Ample discrimination was made 
between broad stimulants to crime, such 
as unfavorable social and economic con- 
ditions, common to most communities 
and local elements, tending to breed 
crime in specific areas. 

The conference recognized the com- 
munity as the focal point of attack, 
since it is both the natural field for 
citizens to understand the social force 
at work, and the immediate field for 
translating social understanding into 
social action. Emphasis was placed on 
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situation in terms of community problem 
rather than in rows of statistics! 

The conference’s emphasis upon con- 
structive and preventive measures, upon 
the value of character-building agencies, 
and upon the importance of the social 
and educational rather than the legalis- 
tic and penal approach, all made a 
happy contrast to the atmosphere of the 
Attorney-General’s Conference on Crime 
held in the same city in December. 
For similar reasons the conference had 
significance for the Church. It pointed 
to the importance of such character- 
building agencies as the Girls’ Friendly 
Society and the Order of Sir Galahad. 
It should encourage the Church Mis- 
sion of Help to increase the caliber 
and extent of its preventive work. It 
challenged each diocesan Social Service 
Department to do a more vital job in 
social education. It called for definite 
action along the lines of the Christian 
citizenship program of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary. Indirectly it even summoned 
the Church’s institutions for dependent 
children to re-appraise their work in the 
light of a careful follow-up of their chil- 
dren. 

In addition to Bishop Cook, the 
National Council was represented by 
the Rev. C. Rankin Barnes, Executive 
Secretary of the Department of Chris- 
tian Social Service. Other Churchmen 
in attendance were Mrs. Maud Minor 
Hadden, New York; Henry A. Hunt, 
Fort Valley, Georgia, and Mrs. Harper 
Sibley, Rochester, N. Y. 


% * Xs 


SPECIAL EXAMINING COMMITTEE. 


Acting upon many inquiries and upon 
the request of the diocese of Hau Claire, 
the Presiding Bishop has asked the 
Bishops of Western Michigan, Michigan 


and Ohio to act as.a special committee 
‘to examine, and make recommendations 


upon, the orders and status of the Rev. 
Dr. John Torok, of the diocese of Hau 


Claire, 


* co * 


FORMALITIES OF CROSSING BOR- 
DER INTO CANADA, 


The Episcopal Social Work Confer- 
ence, which is to be held in Montreal, 
June 9 to 14, is the third to have an 
international aspect. The first was in 
Toronto in 1924; the second was that of 
1933, in which the sessions were 
divided between Detroit, Michigan, and 
Windsor, Ontario. 

In view of the closeness of Montreal 
to dioceses within New York and New 
England, many of the clergy and Epis- 
copal social workers are expecting to 
drive by auto to Montreal. Some of 
these have inquired of the Department 
of Christian Social Service as to immi- 
gration formalities involved in crossing 
the border. That Department has re- 
ceived the following information from 
the Deputy Minister of Immigration and 
Colonization of the Canadian Govern- 
ment: 

“It is the desire and policy of the 
Canadian Government to eliminate as 
far as possible any delay or incon- 
venience to bona fide tourists entering 
Canada from the United States. Only 


the duty of guarding against the ad- 


mittance, in the guise of tourists, of 
persons not legally admissible, necessi- 
tates such simple formalities as are re- 
quired. In brief, citizens of the United 
States entering Canada as tourists may 


expect no inconvenience whatever. Per- — 


sons who are not citizens of the United 3 


cure positive action, the White House the need of understanding the crime 
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States should carry evidence that they 
are legally resident in your country, 
and they should be in position to satisfy 
the Canadian officer at the International 
Boundary that they will have no diffi- 
culty in returning to the United States. 
Tourists’ automobiles are admitted with- 
out charge, and may be driven for 
pleasure in Canada under their State 
licenses for a period of sixty days, which 
period may be extended upon appli- 
eation.”’ 


* * * 


SERVICES IN SPIRIT OF FORWARD 
MOVEMENT. 


The staff at Church Missions House 
is having a series of services in the 
spirit of the Forward Movement, dur- 
ing Ascension-tide, leading up to Whit- 
sunday, with an address by Bishop 
Washburn on the Forward Movement at 
the noon service on Wednesday, June 
5. The entire series, in the Chapel of 
Church Missions House, includes: the 
Holy Communion at 9 on June 4 and 6; 
on May 31, at noon, “A Litany for Our 
Nation’; June 38, 4 and 6, the usual 
service at noon with emphasis on the 
Forward Movement; June 7, at noon, a 
Litany, ‘“‘Christ and the Modern World”’. 
Clergy of the staff conduct the services. 


® * * 


CHURCH MISSION OF HELP’S WORK 
IN CHICAGO. 


Among the 110 girls aided last year 
by Church Mission of Help in the Dio- 
cese of Chicago, forty-seven classified 
as Episcopalians. Of these, all but 
nine came from homes broken by death, 
divorce, or other circumstance that 
made life there appear to the girl un- 
endurable. One girl’s mother had told 
her she ought to be adopted into some 
other family as she would never fit into 
her own. Another girl of sixteen had 
seen her father only once and he had 
then refused to talk to her. 


SPH oe 


DEVOTION AND LOYALTY OF iiX- 
ILED PEOPLE IS THE HOPE OF 
THE EASTERN CHURCH. 


Among the clergy who shepherd the 
Hastern Orthodox in the Far East is 
the Rev. S. P. Uspendsky, a kind of 
canon missioner for south China and 
the Philippines. He laid foundations 
for a parish in Manila on his first visit 
a year ago and on his second visit, re- 
cently, the Cathedral of St. Mary and 
St. John helped him to furnish the north 
transept as a chapei for his services. 
His congregation includes not only Rus- 
sians but also Greeks, Serbs, and Yugo- 
slavs. As usual in Russian services, 
their choir has attracted much admira- 
tion. The group hopes to grow into a 
church of its own, and, as Canon Ward 
of the Cathedral says, ‘‘We hope that 
through the devotion and loyalty of 
these exiled people the Church may once 
again be restored in their homeland.” 


* * 2 


“YES, OUR WORK IS MISSIONARY.” 

“Tn less than three years we have ab- 
sorbed a cut of $5,000,” writes Bishop 
Ablewhite of the Diocese of Marquette, 
the far northern area of Wisconsin 
which is a rural missionary field in all 
but name. “The largest salary we are 
now paying,” the Bishop continues, “‘is 
$2,400, but this actually means about 
$1,700, as we furnish no ears nor the 
upkeep of any. A man who travels 
1,500 miles a month at four cents a 
mile, which is the least that the cost 
and upkeep of a car can be figured, 
must take $600 from his salary at once, 
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and this does not really cover the cost 
to him. 


“We thank the general Church and 
the National Council for all they have 
done and are doing, but again we re- 
mind them that we send dozens of 
Churchmen a year into the dioceses to 
the south of us. This will be always 
the case, and for that reason we feel 
that the Church must help us to carry 
on. Over a thousand square miles for 
each one of our clergy. Yes, our work 
is missionary. Great fortunes of ma- 
terial wealth have gone from this coun- 
try to Boston, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Chicago and many other places. Surely 
this creates a responsibility to help us 
carry on. We give thanks for all that 
we have received and we pray not to be 


forgotten in the future.’’ 
* * * 


GREEK AND SYRIANS ACQUIRE 
CHURCHES OF THEIR OWN. 


Two Eastern Orthodox groups in 
Louisville, Greeks and Syrians, who in 
the past have been befriended by the 
Episcopal Church, have now attained 
churches of their own. The Syrians 
used to meet in the Cathedral House on 
Sunday mornings and some attended 
Grace Church. The Greeks held serv- 
ices in the Cathedral Sunday afternoons. 
There are more than 1,000 Greeks and 
Syrians in Louisville. 

After a struggle of several years the 
Syrians are in a church of their own, 
St. Michael’s, said to be the only Syrian 
Church in Kentucky. The Rev. Thomas 
N. Abodeely is in charge. He has taken 


part in the monthly meétings of’ the 
Louisville clericus. 

Also, the Greek Church, after two 
years without a resident priest, now 


has one, Archimandrite Charalampes, 
known to his flock as Father Marinos. 
Two brothers have paid off the debt 
on the church, so the people are now 
able to keep up current expenses. The 
Greek children are to receive religious 
instruction from Father Marinos on 
week-days, after public school hours. 


eee 
THE NEED OF THE CHINESE 
SIDE OF CHINA. 


Canon Waddy’s remark about the 
Church’s need to minister to Chinese 
outside China brings to mind the Chi- 
nese congregations in Calcutta. A Chi- 
nese layman, Chung Jen-yung, looks af- 
ter them. Eleven were baptized last 
year. Mr. Chung has a reading-room 
open to non-Christians, visited by an 
average of fifty people every day. Two 
members of the mission visit hospitals 
twice a week, looking up Chinese pa- 
tients. 

This mission resulted from the inter- 
est taken by a Chinese layman, Monroe 
Leo, from the district of Hankow, who 
went to Calcutta in 1930 as first consul 
general for India from the Republic of 
China. He has since become consul gen- 
eral of Korea. His brother is principal 
of Boone, Middle School, Wuchang. 


OUT- 


o 
VIRGINIA. 
Oo 


Annual Meeting of the Council. 

Immediately preceding the annual 
meeting of the Council of the Diocese 
of Virginia there was held in old St. 
Paul’s Church, King George County, 
May 14, a service commemorating the 
sesqui-centennial of the diocese. The 
rector, the Rey. Floyd Cartwright, had 
charge of the services, assisted by the 
Bishops of the diocese and by other 
ministers. At the morning service the#* 
preacher was the Rt. Rev. A. C. Thom- 
son, D. D., of the diocese of Southern 


‘M. A. Smythe, 
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Virginia. At the afternoon service the 
Rev. G. MacL. Brydon, D. D., historio- 
grapher of the diocese, delivered an his- 
torical address .on the revival of the 
Church in Virginia at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. He was fol- 
lowed by the Rt. Rev. F. D. Goodwin, 
D. D., who spoke on the Missionary 
Motive in the Life of the Church. Fol- 
lowing this a tablet was unveiled by 
Mr. George Stewart to the memory of 
the Rev. Joseph Raphael Andrus, the 
rector of the parish under whom it was 
revived, and the first missionary sent 
from Virginia to a foreign field. Many 
visitors attended the services from Rich- 
mond and other neghboring cities and 
towns, as well as the delegates to the 
Council, which met the following day 
at St. George’s Church, Fredericksburg. 

On Tuesday night a service was held 
in St. George’s, with a sermon by the 
Revesby) Di fuckers D2) DD) rector, of 
St. Paul’s Church, Richmond, and on 
Wednesday night the annual Council 
sermon was preached by the Rev. J. Y¥. 
Downman, D. D., rector emeritus of All 
Saints Church, Richmond. 

Bishop Tucker convened the Council 
Wednesday morning, at which time he 
delivered his annual address, which was 
followed by the report of the official 
acts of Bishop Goodwin. The approval 
of the Council was given to the budget 
for 1936, totalling $140,000. The re- 
port of the commission on changes in 
the constitution of the diocese was ac- 
cepted, which will become effective after 
passing the Council of 1936. 

A telegram of affectionate regard was 
sent to the Rev. Giles B. Cooke, last 
surviving member of the staff of Gen- 
eral R. BE. Lee, who was unable to be 
present. The Council then stood at at- 
tention for a moment in recognition of 
the long years of service he and his 
kinsman, Mr. J. Churchill Cooke, lay 
delegate from St. David’s, Hanover 
County, have rendered the diocese. Mr. 
Mhurchill Cooke has attended  sixty- 
eight meetings of the Council. He is 
the last surviving Confederate soldier 
in the Council. 

The Council adjourned Thursday af- 
ternoon to meet in 1936 in St. James 
Church, Leesburg. 


Dr. Franklin to Be Guest of Seminary. 

The Virginia Theological Seminary 
has invited Lewis B. Franklin, D. C. L., 
vice-president and treasurer of the 
National Council, to preach the mission- 
ary sermon at the service to be held 
on June 5 as part of the commence- 
ment exercises. 


) 
SOUTHWESTERN VIRGINIA 
Rt. Rev. Robert C. Jett, D. D., Bishop 
The Annual Council. 

The sixteenth Annual Council of the 
diocese was held May 14-15 in Grace 
Memorial Church, Lynchburg, the Rev. 
Richard H. Lee, rector. The sessions 
were quite harmonious, with very little 
in the way of fireworks. As usual there 
was a supper under the auspices of the 
Laymen’s League on Monday evening, 
preceding the opening of Council. Mr. 
of Roanoke, president 
of the League, had charge of the meet- 
ing. Dr. Lewis B. Franklin, vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer of the National Coun- 
cil, made an excellent address, empha- 
sizing the necessity of obedience to law, 
ecclesiastical, moral, civil and natural 
as opposed to the present day tendency 
toward an excess of individual freedom. 
Officers of the Laymen’s League elected 
for the coming year were: 

President, Major E. Walton Opie, of 
Staunton. 
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Vice-president, Mr. W. B. Bowles, of 
Salem. 


Secretary, Mr. Najah C. Taylor, of 
Staunton. 
The Council opened on Tuesday 


morning with a celebration of the Holy 
Communion, and at this time the Rt. 
Rev. Robert Carter Jett, D. D., made 
his annua] address to the Council. The 
Rt. Rev. Henry Wise Hobson, D. D., 
Bishop of Southern Ohio, spoke on the 
Forward Movement at the missionary 
mass meeting Tuesday evening. Bishop 
Hobson was able to create in his hearers 
a deepened interest in this’ great 
spiritual adventure of the Church. At 
the Wednesday morning session the Rev. 
Dr. Joseph B. Dunn, of Richmond, who 
was for a number of years rector of 
St. Paul’s Church in Lynchburg, led 
the devotional services with an impres- 
sive meditation on the Lord’s Prayer. 

Bishop Jett presented to the Rev. 
Frank Mezick the Award of Merit of 
the Order of the Sangreal, which had 
been conferred upon Mr. Mezick in 
recognition of his faithful and efficient 
service as rector of one country parish, 
comprising nearly the whole of Nelson 
County, for the past thirty-three years. 

By special resolution, the Council paid 
affectionate tribute to Mrs. W. H. B. 
Loving, of Roanoke, who, since the or- 
ganization of the diocese, has been one 
of the most active members of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary, serving as treasurer 
for three years, as president for seven 
years, as custodian of the United Thank 
Offering for two years, and representing 
Southwestern Virginia in the Triennials 
at the last four General Conventions. 

The Council also expressed its deep 
appreciation of the ministry of the Rev. 
Edward W. Hughes, of Bluefield, who 
has .been a missionary in the western 
section of this diocese since 1914, and is 
now celebrating the fiftieth anniversary 
of his ordination. 

The more important elections during 
the Council resulted as follows: © 

Standing Committee: Rev. Thomas D. 
Lewis, D. D., Rev. Carleton Barnwell, 
D. D., Rev. William C. Marshall, Mr. 
C. S. Hutter, Colonel William King, Jr., 
Mr. A. D. W. Walton. 

Examining Chaplains: Rey. Thomas 
D. Lewis, D. D., Amherst; Rev. Devall 
lL... Gwathmey, D. D., Wytheville. 

The Council accepted an invitation to 
meet in 1936 at St. John’s Church, Roa- 


noke, the Rev. Alfred R. Berkeley, D. D., 


rector. Te As css 
() 
WASHINGTON. 
Rt. Rev. James E. Freeman D. D. Bishop. 


0 
First President Undoubtedly. Legally 
Proved to Be a ‘‘Christian’’. 

The case of the Freethinkers of 
America vs. Trinity Church, New York, 
has been dismissed in court, on the 
fround that ‘‘the plaintiff had no stand- 
ing to criticize’ the plaque, which the 
plaintiff was suing to have removed from 
St. Paul’s Chapel. The Freethinkers 
alleged that the prayer contained in the 
wording on the plaque was not ‘‘Wash- 
ington’s prayer’’, and also held that 
’ Washington ‘‘was nota Christian’’. The 
plaintiff pays costs and has twenty, days 
in which to appeal. 

Through this writer, the historio- 
grapher of the diocese of Virginia, Dr. 
B. MacLaren Brydon, furnished evidence 
of records proving that Washington was 
baptized in 1732; was a member of the 
building committee for old Pohick 
Church, not far from Alexandria, and 
that he was duly elected to the vestry 
of Truro parish, taking oath to abide 
by the doctrine, discipline and worship 
of the Church—which would undoubt- 
edly prove that he was a “Christian’’, 
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although the attorneys write that they 
did not have to go into the “religious 
beliefs” of the first president in order 
to have the case dismissed. 


Massing of Colors. 

On May 26 the annual service of 
Massing the Colors, which always proves 
to be the most colorful and one of the 
most inspiring religious ceremonies in 
the national capital, will be held on 
Mount St. Alban, at the cathedral open- 
air amphitheatre. Over a _ hundred 
patriotic organizations will be repre- 
sented, and will have banners and flags 
in the procession. 


Memorial to Organist. 

A service in memory of the late Edgar 
Priest, who died several weeks ago, and 
who was buried at the cathedral, was 
held on May 19 in the great choir. 
Music composed by Mr. Priest was used 
in the service. Jointly with this service, 
the State of North Carolina was cele- 
brated in a series of services, ‘““The Union 
of the States’ and the State flag was 
carried in the procession. 


Bishop Condemns Cards for Church 
Benefit. 

At the spring session of the Northern 
Convocation, held May 15 at St. John’s 
Church, Mt. Rainier, Bishop James E. 
Freeman vigorously condemned the 
practice of holding card parties, raffles, 
ete.. to raise money for parish purposes 
in the diocese. He held that this is 
contrary to the spirit of the Church, 
and asserted that there are many proper 
and legitimate ways of raising funds 
for church work. 


Rectors and Women Meet. 
Bishop and Mrs. Freeman entertained 
on May 20 the members of both the 
Washington Clericus and the diocesan 
Rectory Club, the latter an organization 


of the women of the various rectorics. 


throughout the diocese, at the Bishop’s 
house, Cathedral Close. This is an an- 
nual social occasion of much interest 
in clerical circles in the diocese of Wash- 
ington. 


Windows Dedicated. 

At a private ceremony on May 21, 
the Bishop of Washington dedicated 
three stained-glass windows, beneath 
the rose window in the north transept 
of the Cathedral, in the presence of a 
small group of persons interested in 
the memorial windows, made possible 
by'Mrs. James Parmelee, whose late hus- 
band is interred at the Cathedral, and 
whose later gift of $50,000 makes pos- 
sible the early resumption of work on 
the Cathedral building. discontinued two 
years ago for lack of funds. 

4 Aah, (Os 


Crime Prevention Subject of Conference 
on Social Education Meeting 
at White House. 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt opened 
the annual conference on Social Edu- 
eation, which was held on May 18 in 
the White House. Charles P. Taft, of 
Cincinnati, son of the late President 
Taft and well known Churchman, pre- 
sided. The conference was organized 
by Paul W. Garrett, of New York, and 
had the approval of President Roose- 
velt, although he was unable to be 
present. Mrs. Roosevelt made a brief 
talk and plead for crime prevention, 
by co-ordinating all social agencies in 
the interest of improved social condi- 
tions generally. 

Bishop Philip Cook, of Wilmington. 
Del., president of the National Council, 
and Dr. C. Rankin Barnes, secretary of 
the national department of Social 
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Service, were among the Episcopal dele- 
gates to the conference. 

It is estimated that sixty national or- 
ganizations were represented by the one 
hundred and fifty or more delegates 
in attendance. A commission was set 
up for the purpose of co-ordinating 
national efforts looking to a common 
social education program throughout the 
country. 

Bad housing conditions, under- 
nourishment and lack of vocational 
training were attacked as causes lead- 
ing to crime and to unwholesome social 
situations in given communities. 

“Recent studies at Sing Sing and 
elsewhere have demonstrated that the 
institution is only the finishing school 
of a long educational process which be- 
gins in childhood, in the streets and 
alleys in which the unguarded and un- 
directed child finds the only outlet for 
his energy,” declared Dr. George Kirch- 
way, a former warden of Sing Sing. 
“The cause of crime is bad company, 
and the cause of habitual crime is bad 
habits, kept alive by bad company. The 
remedy is good company,’’ he said. 

Dr. John W. Studebaker, United 
States Commissioner of Education, spoke 
on “The Community as a Unit in Sociat 
Education”’. Paul Garrett, founder oi 
the conference, said in part, ‘‘We have 
studied statistics on crime. We know 
its extent and something of its cost, but 
we have thought of it-as a far-away, 
national problem. . Most communi- 
ties have factors which aggravate the 
crime problem. Conditions which pre- 
dispose to crime, such as bad housing, 
lack of recreational facilities and false 
standards of value, warp the lives of 
scores, even when they do not push 
them into actual crime’”’, 

Other speakers were Dr. George Zook, 
Dr. John Ryan, Justice Florence E. 
Allen, Dr. Miriam Van Waters and Judge 


Irving Lehman. Tete OF 
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CHICAGO. 
Rt. Rev. George Craig Stewart, D. D., 
Blshop. 
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Miss Meacham, Native Chicagoan, Tells 
of Work in Liberia. 

The impress which the Church’s work 
in Liberia is having upon the native 
population there was told by Miss Olive 
Meacham, native Chicagoan, principal of 
the Julia C. Emery Hall, Bromley, upon 
her return to the city this week. Miss. 
Meacham addressed several church 
groups and spoke at St. Mark’s, Evans- 
ton. 

The temporary closing of Julia C. 
Emery Hall was one of the tangible and 
important effects of the depression in 
Liberia, said Miss Meacham. She re- 
joiced over the action of National Coun- 
cil in voting to reopen the school. 

She told an interesting story of how 
the girls go out from Emery Hall to 
build Christian homes in the commun- 
ity about the school and how this grad- 
ual process is effecting all of the life 
of the natives in the district. Besides 
ten academic grades of book training, 
the school gives an intensive and prac- 
tical training in gardening, mothercraft, 
marketing, tropical hygiene and home- 
making. 

Miss Meacham recalled the time when 
she shivered when the temperature “‘got 
down” to eighty degrees. The wild 
African animals and reptiles, such as 
crocodiles, monkeys, pythons and leop- 
ards, are not so wild after all, in the 
experience of this missionary. She re- 
lated an incident when a python en- 
tered a henhouse at her school and stole 
eggs from beneath a setting hen. The 


python was killed and it was discovered _ 
that one of the eggs had hatched after — 
being swallowed by the reptile and the 


peas i 


chick was still alive. 
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Record for Speed! 

Two hours after he was born at the 
West Suburban Hospital, Peter Blair 
Weeks, son of Mr. and Mrs. Paul Weeks, 
of Grace Church, Oak Park, became the 
youngest contributor to the Million Dol- 
lar Centenary Campaign. The child was 
born at 6 A. M. Colonel Edward J. 
Blair, grandfather of the child, is chair- 
man of the Grace Church Campaign 
Committee, and claims the honor of 
having “signed up’’ the youngster for 4 
pledge of $50. 

* ak * 

Chicago Campaign Moves Ahead. 

Over the top was the report of the 
first parish to report on its share in 
the Centenary Campaign of the diocese 
this week. St. Mark’s, Glen’ Ellyn, was 
the parish. It launched its campaign 
a few days ahead of the general drive 
and sought $15,000. More than that 
amount was subscribed when the vic- 
tory dinner was held Monday night, 
May 6. 

Interestingly, a descendant of the 
missionary pioneer, Jackson Kemper, 
was chairman of the Glen Ellyn drive. 
He is John Kemper, vestryman of the 
parish and official of a loop department 
store. : 

Most of the larger parishes of the dio- 


cese launched their drives for the Cente- 


nary Fund the week of May 13. 
* * * 
Choir Festival. 

Six hundred choristers representing 
twenty churches of the city and sub- 
urbs participated in the annual festi- 
val concert of the Chicago choirmas- 
ters’ Association, composed of Episco- 
pal choirs, at Orchestra Hall, May 19. 
Directing was Mr. Robert R. Birch, 
organist and choirmaster of Church of 
the Redeemer, Hyde Park. 

* a * 


Plan Summer Conference. 

Plans for a record-breaking confer- 
ence of Church School Workers of the 
diocese, to be held at Kemper Hall, Ke- 
nosha, for a two weeks’ period, starting 
June 24, are nearing completion. The 
Very Rev. Gerald G. Moore, dean of St. 
Luke’s Pro-Cathedral, Evanston, is 
chairman of the committee. 


Twenty-four Nations Represented. 

With representatives of twenty-four 
nations in attendance, including the con- 
suls of some twenty countries, British 
people of Chicago paid tribute to the 
silver jubilee of King George V. at St. 
James’ Church, Sunday, May 12. The 
service was arranged by Dr. Duncan H. 
Browne, rector of St. James’, in co- 
operation with the British consul, the 
Hon. Lewis Bernays, and British so- 
cieties of the city. 

In the address, Dr. Browne made a 
strong appeal for international friend- 
ship, particularly between English- 
speaking nations. A color guard from 
Fort Sheridan carried the American 
colors in the procession, and Canadian 
veterans carried the British colors. The 
kilt band of Post No. 61, Canadian 
Veterans, played in front of the church 
before the service and marched into.a 
reserved section as the service began. 

British patriotic organizations, the 
mayor of Chicago, Northwestern Uni- 
versity and the University of Chicago 
and Seabury-Western Theological Semi- 
nary sent delegations. to participate in 
the service. Among the countries 
which sent their consuls were: Britain, 
France, Belgium, Hungary, Netherlands, 
Norway, Poland, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Denmark and Italy. 


Chicago Broadcast May 26. 

A radio broadcast in observance of 
the centennial of the diocese of Chi- 
cago, will occur over Chicago Station 
WLS Sunday evening, May 26; at 7:30 
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P. M., Chicago Daylight Saving Time. 
Bishop Stewart will deliver the address, 
and the choir of St. James’ Church will 
render several numbers. The _ broad- 
cast is sponsored by the Bishop’s Pence, 
and is the second arranged by the Pence 
in connection with Church matters. It 
will continue for half an hour, 


Two Chicagoans Honored. 

Two Chicagoans were honored this 
week at commencement exercises at 
Nashotah Seminary. They were the 
Ven. Frederick G. Deis, archdeacon of 
Chicago, and the Rev. Wm. B. Stoskopf, 
rector of the Church of the Ascension. 
Both received Doctor of Divinity de- 
grees. 

Fr. Stoskopf delivered the com- 
mencement address at the exercises. 
Although a member of the trustees of 
Nashotah, Fr. Stoskopf’s degree was 
voted during his absence from a meet- 
ing of the body, and came as a com- 
plete surprise to him. He was rewarded 
for twenty-five years of service at the 
Church of the Ascension, and Arch- 
deacon Deis was awarded the degree 
for his long missioner service in China, 
as field secretary of the National Coun- 
cil in the diocese of Fond du Lae and 
diocesé of Chicago. 


Plan Seabury-Western Commencement. 

The Rt. Rev. John Newton McCor- 
mick, D. D., Bishop of Western Michi- 
gan, will deliver the commencement ad- 


dress at Seabury-Western Theological 
Seminary, Tuesday, June il, at 11 
o’clock in Anderson Memorial Chapel. 


Two features of the commencement exer- 
cises will be the formal presentation of 
the Bishop Stewart Centennial Portrait, 
painted by Ernest. Klempner, and the 
commencement concert on the Allen me- 
morial organ in the Seminary Chapel. 

The alumni banquet will be held Mon- 
day evening, June 10, with the Rev. 
Douglass Atwill, of St. Paul, Minn., as 
the speaker. Bishop Frank McElwain, 
of Minnesota, will be the toastmaster. 

Several honorary degrees will be 
awarded at the commencement exer- 
cises, according to the Very Rev. Fred- 
erick C. Grant, president. 


oO 
HASTON. 
Rt. Rev. G. W. Davenport, D. D., Bishop 
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Annual Diocesan Convention, 

The sixty-seventh annual Convention 
of the Diocese of Easton met on May 7 
in S. Peter’s Church, Salisbury, Mary- 
land, and was opened with a celebra- 
tion of the-Holy Communion, at which 
time the Bishop delivered his annual 
address. It was partly a review of the 
work in the diocese during the past fif- 
teen years of his episcopacy, and 
showed the diocese to be in a greatly 
improved condition as regards physical 
equipment and financial standing. The 
Bishop highly commended the Forward 
Movement, and urged all rectors and 
parishes to make full use of the oppor- 
tunity offered through the literature 
and suggestions sent out by the Na- 
tional Committee on Forward Move- 
ment. 

The improved financial condition in 
the diocese was shown by the reports 
of the various diocesan and parochial 
treasurers. 

One of the most encouraging reports 
was that of the Woman’s Auxiliary pre- 
sented by Mrs. Barclay H. Trippe, 
president. 

At the annual dinner, which was pre- 
sided over by the Bishop, inspirational 
addresses were made by two visitin: 
elergymen, the Rt. Rev. Benjamin M. 
Washburn, D. D., Bishop-Coadjutor of 
Newark, and the Rev. S. T. Sparkman. 
rector of Christ Church, Baltimore. and 
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by Mr. F. W. C. Webb. 
the diocese. Ap 

The elections resulted as follows: 

Secretary—Mr. S. E, Shannahan. 

Treasurer of the Convention—Mr. 
Barclay H. Trippe. 

Standing Committee—Rev. Alward 
Chamberlaine, Rev, William McClelland, 
Rev. Robert W. Lewis, Hon. William H 
Adkins.) Or. Haw. Clark. 

Executive Council—Rev, William Mo-- 
Clelland, Rev. Alward Chamberlaine:. 
Rev. David Dallas, Dr. Zadok Henry. 
The four other members held over. 

Delegates to the Synod—Rev. Percy 
ie tenn Dy eve te by Mathews, De 
D., Rev. James W. Albinson, D. D., Rev. 
Herbert Jukes. 

Treasurer of Field Department—Mr. 
BK. R. Buck. 

Treasurer of Pension Fund—Mr. 
C. Fulton. 


Chancellor of 


BK. 


Alward Chamberlaine. 


o—. 

OHIO. 

Rt. Rev. W. L. Rogers, 
Oo 


D. D., Bishop. 


Grace Church Celebrates Centennial. 

The centennial of Grace Church, San- 
dusky, Ohio, the Rev. Donald Wonders, 
rector, was celebrated on Tuesday, May 
21. The scheduie of services was 7:30 
and 10 o’ciock, the Holy Communion: 
4, a reception in the parish house; 6, 
a dinner for the visiting clergy; 7:30, 
evening service, with the Rev. Dr. Karl 
Reiland, rector of St. George’s Church 
in New York, as guest preacher. 

Grace Church was organized on March 
3, 1885. The guiding spirits were Mrs. 
John G. Camp and her brother, Zenas 
Ward Barker, both of whom were mem- 
bers of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Buffalo, 
and who had recently come to San- 
dusky. The beginnings of the parish 
flourished and, on July 31, 1935, the 
new church was ready to have its cor- 
nerstone laid. The officiating clergy were 
the Rev. Mr. Shelton, rector of St. Paul’s 
Church, Buffalo, and the Rev. Ephriam 
Punderson, rector of St. Paul’s Church, 
Norwalk, Ohio. The parish is still us— 
ing this original building as its place 
of worship. 

During the one hundred years, the 
parish records show that 2,201 persons 
have been baptized; 2,034 confirmed: 
766 married, and 1,434 buried. 

Many young men have gone into the 
ministry and the following were sent 
directly from the parish: 

Hleutheros Jay Cooke, deceased. 

Charles Henry Arndt, D. D., rector- 
emeritus, Christ Church and St. Mich- 
ael’s Church, Germantown, Pa. 

William J. Hawthorne, rector of St. 
Luke’s Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jay J. Dimon, D,; D., Diocese of Wash- 
ington. , 

George A. Wieland, S. T. D., rector 
of the Church of the Epiphany, Seattle. 
Washington. 

Rush R. Sloane, rector of St. Luke’s 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

William C. Seitz, S. T. D., Professor, 
Bexley Hall, Gambier, Ohio. ‘ 

Paul R. Savanack, rector of St. Luke’s 
Church, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Louis M. Hirshson, rector-emeritus of 
St. Stephen’s Church, Sewickley, Pa. 

Ernest Risley, rector of St. Mary’s 
Church, Beaver Falls, Pa. 

Other sons of the parish who have 
entered the ministry from other places 
are: 

James E. Foster, 
Church, Gary, Ind. 

Franklin C. St. Clair, rector 
James’ Church, Manitowoc, Wis. 

William G. Gehri, rector of Trinity 
Church, Morgantown, W. Va. 

Philip M. Brown, rector of St. 
drew’s Church, Dayton, Ohio. 

At the present time there are 450 
families in the parish and a communi- 
cant list of 830. 


rector of Christ 
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Twentieth Annual Convention for 
Religious Education. 

‘4 very successful Convention for Re- 
ligious Education was held in Cleveland 
on May 7, in St. Paul’s Church, the Rev. 
W. R. Breed, D. D., rectgs. 

More than 500 persons attended from 
all parts of the diocese. The speakers 


included the Rev. Gerald C. Clarke 
(chairman); the Very Rev. Chester B. 
Emerson, D. D.; Rt. Rev. Warren L. 


Rogers, D. D., Bishop of Ohio; the Rev. 
Irwin C. Johnson, leader in Religious 
Education, Diocese of Michigan; the 
Rev. John R. Stalke, D. D.; the Rt. Rev. 
H. S. Ablewhite, D. D., Bishop of Mar- 
quette. 


(0) 
ATLANTA. 


a 0 
Diocese Endorses Efforts 
Elizabeth’s Mission. 

Father J. K. Satterwhite, priest-in- 
charge of St. Elizabeth’s Mission, La 
Grange, Ga., spoke to the Atlanta Cleri- 
cus on Monday, May 138, at All Saints’ 
‘Church. 

St. Elizabeth’s is engaged.in a cam- 
paign to erect .pefmanent chapel and 
missions. buildings as a memorial to 
Bishop C. K. Nelson, the first Bishop 
of Atlanta, who started this mission, 
and remained an ardent supporter of it 
until his death. 

Bishop H. J. Mikell has continued 
and further developed the work among 
the colored people of La Grange 
through this mission. 

The Diocesan Council passed the fol- 
lowing resolutions: ‘That the twenty- 
eighth Council of the Diocese of At- 
lanita, meeting in the Pro-Gathedral of 
St. Philip in annual session, January 23- 
24,1935, goes on record endorsing the 
efforts of St. Elizabeth’s Mission, La 
Grange, to build their chapel and mis- 
sions buildings, thus approving this 
‘project as a voluntary diocesan prior- 
‘ity for the current year. The entire 
‘Council burst into instantaneous ap- 
~plause following the talk made by the 
Rev. J. K. Satterwhite about the work 
‘of the mission and its effects upon the 
lives of the colored people of La Grange. 


of St. 


* * * 


Dean Raimundo de Ovies and the 
Cathedral of St. Philip’s choir held the 
Mother’s Day service at the Federal 
Penitentiary in Atlanta at 8:45. Dean 
de Ovies also preached at the peniten- 
tiary on Palm Sunday morning, 

Audria Bandy Gray. 


* * * 
St. John’s College Park Wins Bishop’s 
Banner. ; 
A very beautiful children’s service 


was held at the Pro-Cathedral, Atlanta, 
Sunday afternoon, May 5. The music 
was by the Junior choirs of the diocese. 
The long line of vested choirs was in- 
deed an inspiring sight as they sang 
“Onward, Christian Soldiers’, in pro- 
cession as they entered the Cathedral. 

The Rev. David C. Wright, of Athens, 
delivered a message to the children, 
after which Bishop Mikell gave a short 
talk and finally divulged the secret 
which every child was eager to hear. 
“The banner this year,’’ announced the 
Bishop, “will go to the College Park St. 
John’s Church School for having the 
largest per capita Lented box offering.’ 
A thrill of joy went through the group 
as the Junior choir of St. John’s 
marched out with the new banner. 
They were also happy to know that 
their sister church, the Holy Comforter 
of Atlanta, took second honors. The 
Rev. Woolsey E. Couch is vicar of both 
churches and Mr. E. L. Schenck is super- 
intendent of St. John’s School, and An- 
drew Shiel, the efficient and enthusias- 
tic superintendent of the Holy Com- 
forer Church School. Last year Holy 
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Comforter won first place and the 


Bishop’s banner. 

* * * 
Auxiliary of Athens District 
Holds Mecting. 

The women of the Athens.District of 
the diocese,.met Wednesday, May 22, 
at Grace Church, Gainesville, Ga. 

Members of the Executive Board were 
entertained at a luncheon by Mrs. L. P. 
Quillian, president of the Auxiliary of 
Grace Church. 

The Rey. G. C. Hinshelwood, rector of 
Grace Church; Mrs. Marshall Ellis, Di- 
ocesan President, and the officers and 
committee chairman spoke. 

The Diocese of Atlanta is divided into 
three districts—Athens, Mrs. Harold 
Castleberry, vice-president, in charge; 
Atlanta, Mrs. J. F. Heard, vice-president, 
in charge, and ~Macon, Mrs. Banks 
Yonge, vice-president, in charge, for the 
purpose of a closer coordination of the 
work of the parishes and a knitting to- 
gether of the work of the entire dio- 
cese. 


Woman's 


ids eK 


Student Group Plans. 

The Episcopal students of the Univer- 
sity of Georgia,will hold their, third cor- 
porate Communion Sunday, «May -26, 
Emmanuel Church, Athens. Breakfast 
will be served afterwards in the parish 
house by Louise Starr, Episcopal Stu- 
dent Worker at the University, and some 
of the members of the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary. (Rain is expected for nearly 
everything planned by this group is 
drenched by sudden showers.) 

Plans are being made for the Senior 
Party and half-day retreat the latter 
part of May. 

Audria Bandy Gray. 
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“Forward Together—Christian Youth 
Building a New World.” 

The Young People of the diocese held 
their annual convention at St. Thomas’ 
Church, Thomasville, the Rev. Robb 
White, Jr., rector, on May 10, 11 and 
12. The meeting was largely attended, 
there being sixty-three young people 
present, with ten parishes and missions 
represented. The theme of the con- 
vention was ‘Forward Together 
Christian Youth Building a New World”. 

The convention opened formally on 
Saturday morning with Morning Prayer 
and a Litany for the Nation, conducted 
by the rector, tollowing which the meet- 
ing adjourned to the parish house for 
the “business sessions. The Rey. Ar- 
mand T. Eylor, rector of Christ Church, 
Valdosta, who was to have spoken on 
“Forward Together’’, was prevented by 
illness from attending and the Rev. Mr. 
White made the address. Others speak- 
ing were: Miss Elsie Brown, National 
Field Worker for the Girls’ Friendly 
Society, who attended the meeting to 
get the viewpoint of the young people 
ot this section of the country, and Mrs. 
J. W. Griffeth, Executive Secretary of 
the Diocesan Department of Religious 
Education and Diocesan Counselor of 
the Young People’s Division, who gave a 
short talk on ‘Christian Youth Build- 
ing a New World’’. The reports of the 
young people as to their place in the 
Church were most interesting: Some 
are acolytes, church school teachers, 
sing in the choir, assist in the Every 
Member Canvass, visit the sick, make 
layettes and do other community work. 

Under the general theme, ‘Christian 
Youth Building a New World”, there 
were discussions on the ‘‘Awareness of 
Conditions of the World Today”, un- 
employment, unjustness, business, 
wealth, war, education, etc. The young 
people displayed a keen knowledge of 
current conditions and entered most 
enthusiastically into the discussions. 
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Among the views expressed were that 
individuals should put themselves 
right before trying to right the world. 
That while they may not be able to get 
out to help their community, because 
they .have no money, they themselves 
can be an example of Christian living 
to the community and that one com- 
munity can set an example to another. 

Under “The Awareness .of War- 
clouds’’ hovering over us; what will the 
young people do in the event of war? 
there was much interesting discussion. 
War was declared barbarian and uncivil- 
ized, as murder; that the United States, 
in the event of a war, should not take 
the offensive; that the Government 
should control munitions and should 
remain neutral unless the war is brought 
to this shore. 

That the only way by which war 
might be prevented is to develop in peo- 
ple a feeling of Christianity stronger 
than the feeling of patriotism. They 
thought that while there bad been fewer 
wars, that they had been more barba- 
rous than those of old, but they did 
think that the people of the nations are 
trying to get together more. That war 
has never settled a question nor ended 
war, but, en the contrary has breught 
up more ‘hatred; that to prevent war is 
the problem. While he admitted that 
he did not know how it could be done, 
one young person said that as the 
Church flag flies above the United States 
flag, so he felt that if the Cross is put 
above patriotism, one would not want 
to fight. 

Should religion be mixed with poli- 
tics brought out a chorus of “noes”. 
One of the young people said that there 
should be religion in polities, but not 
‘politics in religion, and to bring “about, 
better world conditions, Christians 
should be at the head of governments 
and that in their selection of civie lead- 
ers only those who have shown by their 
life and work that they are Christians 
should be elected; a person should not 
be elected just because he is a Chris- 
tian if he has shown no qualification 
for leadership. - 

As to the unemployment situation 
and being friendly to everyone regard- 
less of race or creed, they agreed that 
one could be friendly with individuals 
of any race or creed, but that that taken 
as a whole they just could not. Most 
of the foreigners they meet are not con- 
geniai socially nor intellectually, and 
only a few of the group could see that 
probably the young. people of other 
lands see us in the same light. They 
all agreed that employment should be 
given to all American citizens, regard- 
less of race or creed, but that the doors 
should be shut against newcomers as 
thing are now. 

It was all very interesting, particu- 
larly as the delegates ranged in age 
from fourteen to twenty-one years of 
age. 

On Saturday evening the Rev. Mr. 
White conducted a preparation service 
for the Corporate Communion, at which 
he was the celebrant Sunday morning 
at eight o’clock. At the eleven o’clock 
service he installed the newly-elected of- 
ficers, and the convention adjourned 
after the service. 

Julia St. Clair Moore. 
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St. Mark’s Pro-Cathedral, Hastings, An 
Outstanding Architectural 
Treasure. 

The Pence Plan has ‘been inaugurated 
in St. Mark’s Pro-Cathedral, Hastings, 
as a means for liquidating the indebted- 
ness on the church. 

The Pro-Cathedral, designed by Ralph 
Adams Cram, of Boston, represents an _ 
expenditure of $165,000.00; and is free 
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of all debt with the exception of $5,- 
000.00. Boxes, or containers, have been 
placed in the homes of the parishioners, 
and it is expected that each communi- 
cant will place in the box before meais 
a penny and then offer a prayer to God. 

In 1926 when the Very Rev. Francis 
R. Lee became Dean of the Pro-Cathe- 
dral, the congregation was worshipping 
in the Crypt. Six months after his in- 
stallation as Dean, it was decided to 
tackle again the construction problem. 
Building operations were, therefore, re- 
sumed, and this great house of God has 
risen in glory. 

A distinguished art critic recently 
stated in a public address that the out- 
standing architectural treasures of Ne- 
braska are the State Capitol in Lin- 
coln, the Roman Catholic Cathedral in 
Grand Island and St. Mark’s Pro-Cathe- 
dral, Hastings. The church is English 
Gothie of the thirteenth century. 

The Rt. Rev. George Allen Beecher, 
D. D., Bishop ot Western Nebraska, 
visited the Pro-Cathedral on Sunday, 
May 12. At the early celebration of 
the Holy Communion, one hundred re- 


ceived the Holy Sacrament. At the 
11:00 o’clock service the _ seating 
capacity of the church was taxed. Dean 


Lee presented a class of twenty-two for 
confirmation, which is the second class 
presented during 1935. 


0 
SOUTH FLORIDA. 

Rt. Rev. J. D. Wing, D. D., Bishop 
a OO -— 
Thirteenth Annual Convention. 

Hospitality for the thirteenth annual 
diocesan convention, held in Daytona 
Beach on May 7-9, was extended by the 
group of Volusia County churches and 
their rectors—St. Mary’s and Holy Trin- 
ity of Daytona Beach; St. James of Or- 
mond Beach;. Grace Church, Port 
Orange; St. Paul’s, New Smyrna; and 
St. Barnabas, DeLand. Over 2,000 per- 
sons attended the opening service, cho- 
ral evensong, held in the Peabody audi- 
torium. Choirs from several parishes 
combined to render special music, and 
the Rt. Rev. Henry J. Mikell, D. D., 
LL. D., of Atlanta, preached an inspir- 
ing sermon on the witness of the Church 
as God’s spokesman to the world. 

Bishop Wing’s annual address called 
attention to the hopeful outlook for the 
Church in South Florida, with increas- 
ing attendance each year of laymen for 
the convention and of women for their 
meetings. Speaking of relations be- 
tween the white and the Negro races, 
Bishop Wing said, ‘If we are in any 
wise true to the teaching and spirit of 
the religion of Jesus Christ, we must 
by word and good example strive for 
the elimination of racial hatred and the 
fostering of mutual respect, mutual un- 
derstanding and mutual helpfulness.’’ 

Reports showed improvements in 
church property and unusual activity in 
the departments of Social Service and 
of Religious Education, also encourag- 
ing progress amid difficulties by the Ca- 
thedral School for Girls, Orlando. Dea- 
coness Bedell told of progress made with 
the Seminole Indians, and Chaplain He- 
ber W. Weller reported work among 
twenty-six Civilian Conservation Camps, 
these including 2,526 men and 36 offi- 
cers. The Rev. John E. Culmer of St. 
Agnes, Miami, showed marked progress 
among the Negroes, stating that South 
Florida has more Negro communicants 
than are in nine other Southern dioceses 
combined. 

Diocesan officers were re-elected, va- 
cancies supplied, and deputies to the 
Provincial Synod elected. 

* * * 
Auxiliary and Daughters of the King 
Also Meet. 

Annual meetings of the Woman’s Aux- 

iliary and of the Daughters of the King 
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were held in connection with the dioce- 
san convention. Mrs. E. W. Shaw, of 
Tampa, who has served zealously as 
diocesan custodian of the United Thank 
Offering for twenty years, resigned, and 
Mrs. McClellan, of Cocoanut Grove, was 
elected to this office, 

Diocesan officers of the Daughters of 
the King are: Miss Mary Wicks, of Or- 
lando, president; Miss Helen Warner, 
of Coral Gables, vice-president; Miss 
Elinor Wilkinson, of New Smyrna, sec- 
retary; and Mrs. Miriam Kirk, of Miami, 
treasurer. 

C. Robinson. 
Dignity of Weorship—High Spiritual 
Note Mark Annual Convention. 

The diocese of South Florida this 
year had a convention that was different. 
It was held at Daytona Beach, all of 
the other churches in that county co- 
operating as hosts. The Rev. Harry G. 
Walker, rector of St. Mary’s Church, 
Daytona Beach, was in charge of the 
arrangements and determined that the 
Convention should strike a high spiritual 
note, and should show to the com- 
munity the majesty and beauty of the 
Churceh’s worship. 

The opening service of the Conven- 
tion was held in the evening in the 
public auditorium, an immense building, 
which was filled with the Church’s loyal 
peopie and their friends. The huge 
stage was converted into an effective 
chancel, large palms and other shrub- 
bery forming a wall, which effectualiy 
concealed the wings and stage scenery 
and gave perfectly the effect of a church 
in a great forest. In the center was a 
large altar, with all the appropriate 
ornaments; the red hangings, to indi- 
cate the pentecostal nature of the Con- 
vention, the tall candles and the high 
cross standing in beautiful contrast to 
the green surroundings. 

The massed choir of the churches of 
the county, carefully trained by Dr. 
Walker, all of the clergy of the diocese 
and the Bishops, vested in the ancient 
insignia of their office, marched in their 
robes from another public building 
nearly a block away, amid respectful 
crowds, singing some of the processional 
hymns of the Church. In the audi- 
torium was sung full Evening Prayer. 
The Bishop of Atlanta preached a 
powerful sermon, accentuating the ever 
pentecostal nature of the Church. 
Bishop Wing of South Florida, in beau- 
tiful raiment of blue and gold, with 
his mitre and pastoral staff, pronounced 
the benediction. The care with which 
every detail of the Church’s symbolism 
was carried out, the artistic settings, 
and the beauty which the choir gave 
to the service, made a deep impression 
on the entire community, and was re- 
flected in the high spiritual note which 
pervaded all the sessions of the Con- 
vention. When the Church is a small 
minority, it is especially good that its 
formal ecclesiastical gatherings should 
exhibit to all the effectiveness with 
which it presents the Truth in the dig- 
nity of worship; and in these days of 
the Forward Movement, emphasis on the 
everlasting and universal mission of the 
Chureh must be helpful. 

South Florida has helped raise a 
Diocesan Convention toward the level of 
the memorable General Conventions. 


oe 
ARKANSAS 
Rt. Rev. E. W. Saphore, D. D., Suffragan 
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Special Anniversary Services at Christ 
Church. 

On Sunday, April 28, special services 
were held in Christ Church, Little Rock, 
commemorating the ninety-sixth anni- 
versary of the founding of this histori- 
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cal old parish. These annual services 
constitute parts of the five-year centen- 
nial program. The actual centennial 
taking place in 1939. At that time the 
celebration will run through a whale 
week, and be elaborate in its nature. 
One of the leading features of the 
service this year, was an eloquent and 
inspiring sermon by the Rt. Rev. R. N. 
Spencer, D. D., Bishop of West Mis- 


souri. Another feature was the wear- 
ing of appropriate badges by the de- 


scendants of the founders and pioneer 
builders. Another feature still was spe- 
cial music, particularly, a centennial 
hymn for Christ Church. 

Telegrams and letters from descend- 
ants ot founders and pioneers, as well 
as some of the pioneers themselves, were 
received from various parts of the coun- 
crys 

That evening a beautiful pageant, set- 
ting forth the Resurrection of Christ, 
known as “The Holy Sepulchre,’ by Ly- 
man Bayard, was presented by a cast 
of over thirty. The pageant was in the 
church, and with this sacred background 
was a wonderfully impressive presenta- 
tion of the Resurrection. 

Altogether, the day was one of great 
inspiration and helpfulness to the par- 
ish and its people and friends. 

Marie Yancey. 
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Rt. Rev. W. L. Gravatt. D. D., Bishop. 
Rt. Rev. R. E. L. Strider, D. D., Coadjutor 
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Council Report. 

“A greater interest in spiritual mat- 
ters must be aroused in our people,” 
said Bishop Gravatt, speaking in the 
interest of the Forward Movement in 
his opening address to the fifty-eighth 
annual council of the diocese, at Trin- 
ity Church, Moundsvyille, May 7-9. The 
Rev. Dr. W. F. Tunks, Akron, Ohio, 
member of the Forward Movement Com- 
mission, explained the work of the Com- 
mission in an address before the coun- 
cil at a mass meeting on May 8. 

Changes made by council on commit- 
tees and boards were: Rey. George Shir- 
ley, Charleston, elected examining chap- 
lain to the Bishop, replacing the Rev. 
W. P. Chrisman, deceased; the Rev. L. 
F. Kent, Shepherdstown, elected to re- 
place the Rev. C. W. Sydnor, Wheeling, 
on the standing committee; the Rev. 
Ben R. Roller, White Sulphur, elected 
chairman of the Board of Missions. 

The council favored the Petteng:ll 
Bill before Congress (remedying block- 
booking and blind-selling of motion pic- 
tures) and sent resolutions to the West 
Virginia representatives in Congress. 

Delegates to the Provincial Synod 
elected were: Clerical—Rev. F. T. Cady, 
J. W. Gummere, Robert H. Gamhle, Ben 
R. Roller. (Alternate, clerical-—Rey. 
W. G. Gheri, L. B. Mead, John Gass, S. 
R. Tyler.) Lay—Messrs. E. P. May, 
John Hopkins, S. D. Lawrence, R. L. 
Boyd. (Alternates, Lay—Messrs. lL. 
Tuke, Laidley, Nash, R. M. August.) 

Council will meet in St. Paul’s 
Church, Weston, in 1936. 


* * * 


Christ Church, Marion County, 
memorated Centennial. 

On May 19, Christ Church Parish, 
Fairmont, opened its centennial pro- 
gram in commemoration of the estab- 
lishing of the Church in Marion County 
one hundred years ago by Bishon Meade 
near Smithtown, W. Va., and at the same 
time observed the eightieth anniver- 
sary of the life of Christ Church Par- 
ish, Fairmont. 

The week’s program began in Christ 
Church, with the presentation of the 
annual confirmation class to Bishop R. 
E. L. Strider; the afternoon service was 
a ‘Homecoming Service” at the site of 
the original church in Smithtown with 

(Continued on page 22.) 
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MAY. 
1. SS. Philip and James (Wednesday). 
5. Second Sunday after Easter, 


Third Sunday after Easter. 
Fourth Sunday after Easter. 
Fifth (Rogation) Sunday after 
Easter. 


12. 
19. 
26. 


27. Rogation Day. (Monday.) 

28. Rogation Day. (Tuesday.) 
29. Rogation Day. (Wednesday.) 
30. Ascension Day. (Thursday.) 


* * * 
THE FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER, 
COMMONLY CALLED ROGATION 
SUNDAY. 


O Lord, from whom all good things do 
come: Grant to us Thy humble servants, 
that by Thy Holy Inspiration we may 
think those things that are good, and by 


Thy merciful guiding may perform the 
same; through our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Amen. 

* * * 


THE ASCENSION DAY. 
The Collect. 

Grant, we beseech Thee, Almighty God, 
that like as we do believe Thy only-be- 
gotten Son our Lord Jesus Christ to have 
ascended into the heavens; so we May 
also in heart and mind thither ascend, 
and with Him continually dwell, who liv- 
eth and reigneth with Thee and the Holy 
Ghost, God, world without end. 
Amen. 


one 


* * * 
For the Southern Churchman, 
DECORATION DAY. 
Maude Forrest Mumma. 
“Why seek ye the living among the Deac eee 
This is what the angel said; 


Who sat beside the empty tomb, 
To hearts~made sad -by Death's cold 
doom. 


“We come on Decoration Day 

Our love and adoration pay 

To those not lost, but gone before 
Whom spirits seek and hearts adore.” 


We kneel beside the empty tomb, 


And still these words ring through the 
gloom, 
“Why seek ye the living among the Dead,” 


Words the Herald Angel said. 

whom ye would seek, 

This is hut the memory weak 

Of those not but gone 

Whom spirits seek and hearts 
* * * 


“They are not here 
lost, before, 


adore.” 


Vindication. 

St. Augustine prayed ‘‘O Lord, de- 
liver me from the lust of always vindi- 
eating myself.’ This was something 
that our Lord never did. He never ex- 
plained anything. He left mistakes to 
correct themselves. Before the Sanhe- 
drin and the Roman Courts, He was si- 
lent. He answered nothing to the ac- 
cusations so that the Governor mar- 
velled. Our Lord spoke His words out 
on the air of Palestine and never fol- 
‘lowed any of them with vindications. 
Yet His words are more potent today 
than they have ever been. As He proph- 
esied, they have not passed away.—Ex- 
change. 


* * * 

The Speech of Jesus: Its Power. 

The test of words is deeds. Speech 
that does nothing is simply so much 
troubled air. ‘‘God said, Let there be 
light: and there was light’’; that 
is the kind of speech that counts. Many 
men have spoken, but how few men 
have wrought! All really great speak- 
ers have been great doers. They spoke 
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into swords 
and shields and empires, or into for- 
tune, fame and immortality. Greek 
orators spoke, and Asiatic hordes stag- 
gered back in confusion from their 
coasts. Roman generals spoke, and a 
world empire arose around the Medi- 
terranean shores. Luther spoke, and 
the grip of papal despotism was broken. 
Napoleon spoke, and the Alps fell flat 
and the boundaries of empires oscil- 
lated on the map. Lincoln spoke, and 
the fetters of slaves were unloosed. 

But there are some words that even 
these men of might could not speak. 
They could not speak -pardon to a guilty 
heart or pluck a sorrow from a trou- 
bled heart. Jesus Christ spoke and the 
burden of guilt dropped from human 
hearts and souls were cleansed into 
purity and peace. He spoke and the 
Kingdom of God began to rise in the 
world. He spoke and old empires were 
lifted off their hinges and the stream 
of the centuries was thrown into new 
channels. He still speaks and at His 
bidding missionaries go forth to preach 
His gospel and churches, schools and 
hospitals arise in every land. He 
speaks and our whole civilization is be- 
ing troubled and transformed with a 
new spirit that will cast out its old 
evils and build a beautiful city of God. 

The verdict of the Jewish officers is 
proved, that ‘‘never man spake like 
this man’. Such a Speaker has some- 
thing to say that we should all hear 
and give it our most earnest heed. We 
cannot turn a deaf to this Man and be 
as good as ever. In the day. of judg- 
ment His words will rise up and con- 
demn us. But when we hear Him and 
do His words we shall find that they 
are spirit and life. 


and shaped their words 


* * % 


Prayer Our Great Need. 

Back of every great movement in the 
Kingdom is prayer. The most useful 
people in all of the churches today are 
the best prayers. They are far more 
useful than large givers who do not 
pray. They are far more useful than 
preachers who only preach. Great pray- 
ers are far more needed than great 
great givers, great singers, 
and great workers, all put together. 

If we can have great pray-ers we can 
have everything else. In many a pul- 
pit “today is a cultured preacher fool- 
ing away his time on labored, scholarly 
sermonettes, which fall on the people 
as the dead leaves of the forest under 
mid-winter’s frost. Vast sums of money 
may be put into great meeting houses 
with ccstly equipments, yet the whole 
be like a display of cut flowers, witu 
out hfe, and lacking the attractive fra- 
grance of the garden of the Lord. Peo- 
ple who are endowed with a deep sense 
of the spiritual essence of things re- 
fuse to be cheated by a lifeless proces- 
sion. They will not accept word-pic- 
tures of bread for bread itself. 


What is needed in these valleys of dry 
dry bones, these beautiful cemeteries of 
dead churches? The overwhelming need 
is the Spirit of power and life to make 
the dead live before the Lord. How 
can we have the Holy Spirit back in our 
churches? By prayer. It is a wonder- 
ful promise. Ii two agree as touching 
anything—this thing of power and life 
through the Holy Spirit in the church 
—God will do it. It is sheer nonsense 
to resort to tricks to work up revivals. 
It must come down from the Father of 
mercies, and the right kind of praying 
can get it. 


“ship with Jesus. 
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Ten men could have saved Sodom. 
Two real pray-ers can save any church. 
I lay it on the hearts of all who believe 
in prayer. Take no fright from cCir- 
cumstances, or difficulties. Pray and 
look to God. He can manage it all. 
He has lifted distracted, lifeless 
churches from the dust and converted 
them into victorious armies. 

The short of it is, the Kingdom will 
come by power, and power is with God. 
It comes in answer to believing prayer. 
—Dr. J. B. Gambrell, in Parable and 
Precept. 

BS * * 
For the Southern Churchman, 
SUNRISE COMMUNION, 
Rose Akin. 
Look toward the East in communion, my 
soul! 

This is the pivotal hour for the sun, 
Primed and majestic, to speed for his goal 

Scattering glorified beams he has spun. 


Never a setting could be more sublime 
Morning’s quick fusion and flushing with 
day 
Never so fitting a moment for time, 
Cleared of earth’s hangar to bear me 
away. 
Gladly on wings of a swift flying hour 
One could loose fetters that bind one to 


earth 
Lay aside burdens and mount up in 
power , : 
Gain for the-soul the delight of re- 
birth. 


* * * 


The Goodman’s House. 

The unnamed faithfuls are the over- 
whelming majority. We know the few 
names of leaders. The great crowds 
who follow the leaders remain un- 
known. Who was this man in whose 
home the Lord’s last Passover and the 
first Lord’s Supper were eaten? No one 
knows. What was he? Every one 
knows, a faithful personal friend of our 
Lord Jesus. 

Those were serious days for friend- 
The plot against His 
life was definitely settled upon. Je- 
rusalem was the center of the plot. 
Things there were at a fever heat. The 
utmost secrecy must be observed. This 
man had much to risk. He may likely 
enough have been a man_.of property 
and position. But the Master asks the 
use of his house. And he gave gladly 
what was asked, regardless of the dan- 
ger, 

The Master knew his name, and has 
not forgotten it. He gratefully appre- 
ciated this simple token of friendship, 
when things were at their worst for 
Him. There is an advantage in being 
one of the unnamed faithfuls. We 
know within ourselves that whatever 
we do, we do for Jesus’ sweet sake 
alone, not for any credit. No crowds 
will know about us. But He will, and 
so the faithfulness may be purer.—Reyv. 
S. D. Gordon. 

* * * 
Straight and Personal, 

All sermons should have a personal 
and direct note in them. You remember 
the time our Lord went to dinner with 
the pharisee, Simon. Simon neglected 
the courtesy of foot-washing when our 
Lord came and afterwards a woman of 
the streets supplied this lack. Simon 
sat in gloomy, critical thought, because 
our Lord let this sinner touch Him. 
Jesus looked across the table and said, 
“Simon, I have somewhat to say unto 
thee.”’ It was a word to Simon’s 
thoughts. Never was there a straighter, 
more direct and personal word. ; 

Christ always speaks thus to us. 
When our thoughts are on sin can you 
imagine Christ’s word at-such a time? 
When we are unkind, suspicion or cen- 


sorious, surely Jesus looks at us and = 


says, “I have somewhat to say unto 
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thee.””’ When we reach out our hand 
to take money that we should not take, 
when we seize an advantage in busi- 
ness that is not right, again His calm 
eyes look into ours and His words ring 
in our ears, “I nave somewhat to say 
unto thee.’’ 

Those who speak in Christ’s name 
should catch His accent and His tone. 
Perhaps you can remember when some 
man of God spoke such a word to you 
in some stress or darkness of your past. 
You will never forget it. A minister’s 
words in the pulpit and out of it, should 
be kind and loving but also straight and 
personal.—Exchange. 

* * * 
“I WILL NOT DOUBT.” 
IT will not doubt, though all my ships at 
sea 

Come drifting home with broken masts 

and sails; 

I will believe it is an all-wise Love 
From seeming evil, worketh good for me; 

And, though I weep because these sails 

are tattered, 

Still will I ery, while my best hopes lie 

shattered, 
“fT trust in Thee.” 


I will not doubt, though all my prayers 
return 
Unanswered from the still white realm 
above: 
I will belieeve it is an all-wise Love 
Which has refused these things for which 
T vearn: 
And though at times I cannot help from 
grieving, 
Yet the pure ardor of my fixed believ- 
ing, 
Undinimed, shall burn. 


I will not doubt, though sorrows fall like 


rain, 

And troubles swarm like bees about to 
hive; 

I will believe the heights for which I 


strive 
Are only reached by anguish and by pain; 
And though I groan and writhe beneath 
my crosses, 
I yet shall see 
losses 
The greater gain. 


through my severest 


I will not doubt. Well anchored in this 
faith, 

Like some staunch ship, my soul braves 
every gale, 


So strong its courage will not quail 


To breast the mighty unknown’ sea of 
death. 

Oh, may I ery, though body parts with 
spirit, 

“IT do not doubt,’ so listening world may 
hear it 


With my last breath. 
—Sir W. Robertson Nicoll. 
* * * 
the Southern Churchman. 
CLEAN WOUNDS, 
Leslie Savage. 
I’ve known the scarlet throes of pain, 
The black despair of grief, 
But my brother is ill with sores of shame 
That fester beyond relief. 
I thank the Lord for His mercy to me 
When He asks that I shall feel 
The ache of only untainted wounds 


Deep but clean—that heal! 
* * ” 


For 


Our Missionaries. 

We send our love to our missiona- 
ries across the wide waters. They are 
the servants of the Church and bond 
servants of Christ. They have left 
home and friends and native land and 
followed the gleam in a supreme ad- 
venture of the spirit. They are sol- 
diers in the militant army of the Great 
Captain, who commanded them to go 
into all the world and preach and teach 
in His name. He promised to go with 
them, for He called them to no easy 
task. And His presence is absolutely 
necessary to their success. 


But upon 
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us rests a threefold responibility—the 
responsibility of intercession, of pas- 
sionate interest, and of providing the 
means whereby our gallant and dedi- 
cated missionaries can carry on in the 
name of Him who took upon Himself 
the form of a servant and became obed- 
ient unto death, even the death of the 


cross.—southern Christian Advocate. 
* * * 


If I Were a Preacher. 

If I were a preacher I’d preach the 
love of God till my vocabulary failed. 
And that would be never, because the 
inexhaustible and never failing God is 
behind it. 

If I were a preacher I’d preach, 
“What hast thou that thou didst not re- 
ceive?”’ Of course, the answer is 
“nothing’’. But preachers know how to 
multiply words, and reduce the answer 
to this, that what we have is not our 
own, for our little all has been bought 
with a price. 

if I were a preacher I’d ring the 
changes to the church on the money 
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19 
markets, and show the true Church of 
God in what bank to lay up their 


treasures. I wouldn’t mind being called 
an ‘‘old fogy’’ when I know for myself 
the true value of money, and had found 
out for myself what bank is safe. 

If I were a preacher I’d preach at 
least once on the Great Commission and 
emphasize that all were sent—some in 
one way—some in another, ‘but all must 
go if they ‘‘belonged’’. And lastly,. yes, 
if I were a preacher. 4 

But a woman can’t preach.—Mrs. 
T. S. Bryan, in Christian Observer, 

ok * * 


Without faith, the world, as we know 
it, would come to a standstill. Every 
commercial undertaking is a transaction 
of faith. The noblest relationships of 
life are maintained in faith. Such faith 
is the frank acknowledgment that there 
are some things which do not submit 
themselves to demonstration and final 
proof at the moment, and must be ac- 
cepted as a kind of a challenge against 
the future.—Record (English). 
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FOR THE CHILDREN 
For the Southern Churchman, jes’ hol’ on an’ keep yo’ eye-balls skunt. 


GOD’S GARDEN. 
Monica Williams. 
The little flowers are coming up 
And silently they'll grow 
I cannot hear or see them 
But they’ll surely grow, I know. 


For other fiowers I’ve seen quite tall 
With leaves and petals gay, 

And so I know the tiny ones 
Will grow the self-same way. 


But they’ll need the rain and sunshine 
And our kind, tender care 

To help them like those grown up ones 
Their loveliest flowers, to bare. 


And we are like the tiny flowers 
And in God’s garden grow, 

And all our joys and sadness 
Can helj,,us grow 1 Know. 


But we must like the flowers be brave 
And take all things that come 

And ask Our Father that shall first 
His Holy Will be done. 


And then our deeds shall be all bright 

As flowers with petals gay, 

And we will in God’s garden grow 

More lovely every day. 

* * * 

For the Southern Churchman. 
THOSE RECTORY CHILDREN. 
Chapter XX. 

Home Again! 

M. Le. G. 

“Mother’s comin’! Claire’s comin’! 
Do you know that, Aunt Cindy? Do 
you know that?”’ 

“What I bin doin’ all day, me 
Miss Mollie, fixin’ ever’thin’ up bes’ 
kin, an’ do’ know~ dat, Jet ‘lone 
come hollern at me, fitten ter bus’ my 
year-drums. You go outside, holler at 
de dogs, Philip, er you’ll fin’ yo’self 
war’d out fum dis broom ’fore Mistis 
git a chanct ter smack you down hus- 
self.” 

“Sho, Cindy,’’ Unele Danger put in. 
catching at Philip’s hand as he danced 
arvund Cindy, just out of her react, 
“whaffor you put such notions in his 
haid? Mistis be mighty change ef’n she 
smack one dese little fellers, no mo’n 
one dese-yuh loye-pats.. You.come on 
alonger er Uncle Danger, Philip,’ the 
old man went on, pulling Philip gently 
toward the door, ‘‘Les’n us go up to de 
big gate, so’s we kin git it open when 
we hears um.” 

“Aunt Cindy seems sorry they’re com- 
in’,”’ said Philip, as they went up the 
path together. 

“Nor she ain’t, she jes’ wo’d out her 
temper puttin’ thin’s to rights so’s dey’ll 
look scrumptious fer yo’ Ma. Heyo, 
dar Kent a runnin’ an’ a cryin’. Here 
we is Kent, no furder dan a hopper- 
grass kin jump!”’ Uncle Danger raised 
his voice, and Kent ran up. 

“T fought you’d gone too far to ever 
catch. Aunt Cindy said I could come.” 
“Sho you kin. One boy ‘pon top each 
‘gate-pos’. Den I lay we sees ’em clar 
Aer de end er de piney-woods.’’ And 
-soom each little boy was atop a post, 
‘lookimg eagerly for the lights of the 
“Trent’s big carriage, which had been 
-sent te the station to give Claire the 
-easiest «possible ride home. 

“I don’t hardly ’member Claire’s face,” 
Kent said. 

“Well, you know. Father, an’ you 
know Mother and Miss Alice’s ’Lijah. 
So if somebody isn’t any of those it’ll 
be Claire. Can I stan’ on my post, 
Uncle Danger?’’ 

“Nor, ain’t better stan’ up, Philip, 


an’ 
we 
yo’ 


What dat I sees now?” 

“T b’lieve it’s um!” shouted Philip. 
He lost his balance and fell into Uncle 
Dangers arms, 

“Umph! Yo’ ’nough ter 
breff out’n a harrycane,” grunted the 
old man. ‘‘Stay on de groun’ now, an’ 
you git down too, Kent, now we done 
sight ‘em. Post-top ain’t no place ter 
dance jig on.” 

Soon the big black horses turned in 
at the gate, Uncle Danger climbed onto 
the driver’s seat beside ’Lijah; and 
Philip and Kent, rejoicing,, were taken 
within. They were awed by the sight 
of Claire, who lay so straight on one 
seat, her pretty hair cut short, and eyes 
opening just for one smile at them. But 
Mother’s arms were around them both 
at once, the tears were overflowing her 
brown eyes, and Father had to say as» 
they drew up in front of the house: 


“How am I going to disentangle 
Mother from all these arms and legs? 
Out with you, boys, and Uncle Danger 
can—hello, son! here’s David to lend 
a hand. And my Winnie—’”’ 

Mother somehow got up the steps to 
Aunt Mollie’s welcoming arms. And 
then the door was held wide, while 
Claire was tenderly borne in Father’s 
arms up the stairway and into Moth- 
er’s room and to her own little bed. 
Cindy was ready with hot milk, and 
Claire soon lay in comfort, her hand 
in Winnie’s, and her eyes following the 


knock de 


others who moved softly about the 
room. 

“TIT like home, so much,’ she told 
Winnie. In a few minutes she was 


asleep, but Winnie sat there, ‘in quiet 
happiness. 

“Let me sit with her, Winnie,’ said 
Aunt Mollie, ‘‘and you have supper with 
Mother and the rest.’’ 

“No, truly, Aunt Mollie, I like it 
here by Claire. Why, supper!—I’ve had 
those all these nights she’s been gone!” 

Aunt Mollie tipped away, saying to 
herself, ‘‘Well, the dear child, she’s 
earned the right to do as she likes.” 

And what a hilarious meal was going 
on downstairs! Philip and Kent talked 
both together, describing Kent’s acci- 


dent to Mother. 


“It was my ladder-bwidge I fowght 
of!” 

“But den, Phil, it was my arm got 
hurted.”’ 

“Ah, yes, Mother’s precious, his poor 
arm,’’ Mother had to stop her supper 
to pat the poor arm. 

“Well, I felled off the gate-post, any- 
way,’ said Philip, somewhat abashed. 

“And plenty of other mishaps,” said 
Aunt Mollie, Coming in, ‘Phil gets the 
prize for numbers, and Kent for im- 
portance, in the matter of accidents. 
But that was a night, the one of Kent’s 
broken arm. Mrs. Innis in a faint,—” 

“She was out before you came, Aunt 
Mollie.’’ 

“Oh, well, David, out of it, but no 
more good than a log. And Winnie 
and David hadn’t had a bite since school 
and both looking like calamity, poor 
chicks, and Dr. Carrington and that 
young fellow all but wringing their 
hands—’’ 

“Dr. Carrington wrung yours 
right, Aunt Mollie!’’ put in David. 

“He’d have wrung the Witch of En- 
dor’s by that time. And old Mrs. Ins- 
and-Outs, I had her packing next morn- 
ing. Now Brother Kent, don’t tell me 
how good her intentions were! I can’t 
abide inefficiency!” Aunt Mollie began 
an efficient attack on her chop. 

“Tt just made us all the gladder af-. 


all 


ing.’ 
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ter you did take over the job, Aunt Mol- 
lie,’’ said David. 

“Oh, I’ve had nothing but fun—after 
we got over the anxiety about Claire.” 

‘Claire lies out more stiffer dan od- 
der times,’ announced Philip. 

“Now, darling, don’t let her see you 
notice that,’’ Mother said. “She was 
disappointed, she hoped to come home 
free of the plaster-cast; but she must 
wear it some weeks yet—wasn’t that in 
her letter to Winnie?” 

“Yes, dear, but this Phil here didn’t 
know what it meant,” Father answered. 
“Just a stiff sort of jacket, Phil, but all 
to help her get well. We shall have 
to be mighty careful of Claire for a long 
time yet—but think of having her well, 
at the end of it!” 

“She’s something to be careful of— 
worth it, I mean,’’ spoke up David. 


“Like my pink china kitty, Muvyver 
got me,’’ Kent said. 
“And can’t miouw, too, like her,’ 


added Philip. 

After supper—wWinnie’s had been car- 
ried up to her—they gathered for 
prayers. No hymn tonight, lest Claire’s 
sleep be disturbed. But ‘Winnie joined 
them, and in their old way each said a 
verse. Kent had his old favorite, so 
easy to remember, so hard to fathom, 
“God is love’’. 

“And now yours, Phil, old man.’”’ 

“Love one a—Muvver,” said Philip 
instantly. 

Father’s mouth began to curl: ‘Sure 
you don’t mean ‘love one another’?’”’ 

“No, I jus’ means ‘love-one-a-Muy- 
ver!’ like I say so.” 

“Well, that’s not a bad text for a 
fellow whose Mother’s just come back 
to him!’’ Father said, and Mother put 
a quick little kiss on his tumbled head. 

The older children remembered long 
their Father’s prayer that night. All 
the gladness of the home-coming, all 
the joy that Claire was spared to them 
was gathered up and offered to the 
Father of all, a “‘sacrifice of thanksgiv- 


% * * 
Foundations. 

I’ve been watching a road in the 
making. Ever since last summer, when 
we bought a little place in the country 
and have been traveling that road, un- 
til this very day, it has been of con- 
stant interest to me. Work had just 
begun when I first made it my daily 
path, and we happily said, “Isn’t it fine 
that we will have a nice, paved road 
in just a few weeks!” But we had 


‘much to léarn. 


First they hauled in red clay and 
built up the low spots, corners were 
straightened out and hills pulled down. 
In that condition, with loose red clay 
covering it all, they left it. In dry 
weather it became a whirl of red dust 
and in wet weather it became a mass 
of sticky mud. I grew impatient and 
wondered what was causing the delay. 

Then one day they began to haul 
in coarse crushed rock. My hopes were 
revived and I rejoiced that, at last, they 
were going right ahead and finish the 
road. But as soon as the rock was laid 
the workmen left, travel became a very 
annoying thing and very hard on the 
tires. But, little by little, the traffic 
pushed the larger rocks into the red 
soil and the rain brought the clay to 
the top again. Then followed another 
coating of finer rocks and another re- 
viving of my hopes. 

By that time it was winter—and the 
road still wasn’t finished. I didn’t go 
that way for quite a while and fully 
expected on my first trip out that I 
would find a finished road. But, no! it 
was just like I had last seen it, only 
worse. More red clay had washed to 
the top, making it dusty in dry weather 
and quite muddy when it rained. Then 
the road scraper came along and 
worked a day or two and left it with. 
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the rough gravel pulled to the middle 
of the road again. My patience was 
wearing out. Summer was coming and 
I would be traveling it every day. So 
much time had lapsed that I was quite 
sure the road commissioners had for- 
gotten that road. I was just beginning 
to think seriously of calling to remind 
them of the unfinished road when more 
workmen came, scraped it again and 
packed it with a big roller. 

The next operation was a coating of 
very fine gravel on an under-coat of 
tarred gravel. I was sure this time that 
some day, between daylight and dark, 
the men would finish. But not go! 
When the fine gravel was laid they for- 
got it again and every passing car 
started a whirl of fine, grey dust, which 
I decided was about the worst thing we 
had had. Why didn’t they go on and 
finish it? Day after day I hoped and 
day after day I went to work covered 
in a coating of grey powder. 

But, yesterday when I returned home 
the roller had packed the grey dust 
hard and fast and today—today they 
are beginning to lay the last top coat 
of gravel and tar. I say it is the last 
coat—lI don’t know what else they could 
do to any road. Only a short distance 
had been finished today, but it will not 
require more than two or three days to 
complete the entire distance. 

A finished road! And a permanent 
road! A smooth road! A _ beautiful 
road! My! how good it looks. And 
how nice it will be to skim along that 
road, bordered by beautiful trees and 
fields. Not a bump nor a rough spot 
to mar the pleasure. This year, next 
year, and on and on for many years 
that road will remain smooth and firm 
—a joy to all who travel it. 

And why? Because it has a good 
foundation, wrought out by time and 
patience and knowledge of foundations. 
Good foundations are not built in a day. 
—I stop to look at that sentence and 
am reminded of something Paul said 
when he was advising young Timothy 
how to plan and build his life, ‘‘Never- 
theless the foundation of God standeth 
sure. . . .’—Mrs. A. B. Brown, in 
Christian Index. 

/ * * ok 
Wings. 

It was Bobby’s first morning on the 
mountaintop with Aunt Nell and Uncle 
Ted. His summers had been spent at 
the seashore and the vacation on a far- 
away mountain had not seemed to him 
to promise to be exciting. However, 
here he was, and as he looked from 
his little bedroom window his first 
thought was, “This window is just like 
a picture frame. That hill with the 
blue sky and clouds above it, and the 
cows going along among the ferns, is 
just like a picture.’’ 

He reached for his towel and went 
down to the back porch to wash. 

“Good morning, Bobby. Most ready 
for pancakes?” greeted Aunt Nell. 
“Breakfast will be ready in a jiffy, 
out on the veranda.”’ 

Bobby washed in a hurry and found 
his way out to the veranda where the 
table was set. 

Bobby ate with a mountain relish, 
seeing everything that went on, which 
he thought was not much, compared 
with the seashore. No sparkling waves 
or little boats bobbing up and down. No 
smoke of steamers way out. Just green 
and green, and blue sky and clouds. 
Inside his mind was a question, ‘“‘What 
could anybody write about for a com- 
position, first week of school, when 
there is nothing going on? Not a mov- 
ing thing at all.” 

Just then he heard the whirring of 
wings, almost a musical whirring. It 
seemed right near, yet he did not at 
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once see what it was. Then he sat right 
still with his golden pancake on his 
fork and watched. There on the pink 
phlox was a ruby-throated humming- 
bird, darting at the flowers and away 
again, like a thing on unseen strings. 
It buzzed away, pointed its long bill 
and aimed it right for the honey in the 
flower, and darted again into the phlox, 
all the time keeping up such a steady 
fluttering of its tiny wings that Bobby 
could not see them move. 

“Aunt Nell,’’ he whispered, “look at 
that baby bird. What kind is it?” 

“It’s a ruby-throat, Bob. And it’s a 
full-grown bird. See his throat in the 
sunlight as he turns? That’s the color 
of a genuine ruby. The mother will 
be here soon. They are after honey 
for their babies.’’ 

“Did you ever see their wings stop?”’ 
asked Bobby. And Aunt Nell answered 
by telling him to watch for himself 
down in the garden any time, where, 
if he kept quiet and still, the birds would 
not be afraid of him. 

After breakfast, Bobby was tearing 
up some rags for a kite tail, when he 
felt something almost touch him as he 
swung his feet off the step. ‘‘Whew!’’ 
he whistled. ‘“‘That was.a bird! EU 
came down as swiftly as a bat!’’ 

Again the light creature swooped low 
in front of the steps, and Bobby saw 
he was a swallow, with beautiful blue 
wings and tan vest. 

“And their shadows are as pretty as 
they are, moving so fast over the yel- 
low grass,’ he pondered. ‘‘How differ- 
ent they are from humming-birds!” 

With Uncle Ned’s help, the big kite 
was finally up. Bobby stood on the 
stone wall; holding the pulling string. 
Above him, white clouds were sailing 
like boats on a blue sea. 

“What’s that?’’ he cried. ‘A light- 
house up here on the mountains?”’ 

“Tt’s an air beacon, Bob. You just 
wait. The noon air mail will be along 
before we get this kite up very far.’’ 

“But what’s it for? Someone up 
there signaling?’’ 

“Oh, no, that’s for the night air-mail 
planes. You'll see, tonight. It will 
make you think you are down at the 
shore when you see its light shine over 


the hills. Hark! There’s the mail 
now. Hear its wings?” 
Bobby cocked his head. “I hear it, 


but where is it? Oh, 
pines. Let’s signal it.” 

Over it came, its great propellor and 
wide wings glisten in the sun. Bobby 
signaled by pulling the kite down and 
letting it up, and the big bird actually 
dropped a little in reply. Then on it 
went straight as the humming-bird, only 


there, over the 


its wings sounded a million times 
louder. 
Bobby kept watching until it was 


lost, and as he brought his eyes down 
again, they were startled by the rush- 
ing of cloud shadows over the pasture 
hill. The wind was taking his fast- 
ened kite on a merry ride. 

Dinner came. The humming-birds 
gathered their babies’ honey. A crowd 
of noisy crows lifted up and down 
around a great brown hawk that sailed 
as prettily as a little ship. Over and 
over again as Bobby watched, he said 
to himself, ‘‘I’ll write the composition 
about wings. Humming-birds’, swal- 
lows’, airplanes’, kites’, crows’—”’ 

Before supper, he watched the wings 
of bees as they buzzed and sipped among 
the raspberry blossoms. He tried to 
eatch a green katydid under the maples, 
and he spent a long time watching a 
whole family of baby bluebirds as they 
took flying lessons from their parents. 

Bedtime finally came. The air bea- 
con was lighted and looked just like 
a lighthouse. Its wide beams swept 
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across the treetops and valleys, as regu- 
larly as the kitchen clock ticked. The 
night mail plane was expected to ap- 
pear in the southern sky any minute 
with its green and red lights. Bobby 
sat waiting and watching. Suddenly he 
was almost frightened by the swooping 
down of a black bat, chittering its night 
eall. 

“Ooh!” he cried, ‘“‘more wings! 
mountain is full of them.” 

The giant wings of the plane were 
heard over the hill, the red and green 
lights appeared like a comet, and Uncle 
Ted flashed his nightly signal to the pi- 
lot—four flashes from his big flash- 
light. 

Bobby went up to his little room. 
The window still framed a picture— 
stars, pines against a clear sky, and 
the tips of an orange moon over the 
dark hills. 

“Tomorrow, I’ll make a list of all the 
wings,’’ Bobby whispered to himself. 
“Tomorrow—’’—and he was fast asleep. 
—By Genevieve L. Hutchinson in Zion’s 
Herald. 
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THE GIRL WHO SMILED. 

The wind was east, and the chimney 
smoked, 

And the old brown house seemed 

dreary, ' 

For nobody smiled, and nobody joked; 

The young folks grumbled, and the olé 
folks croaked; 


They had come home chilled and weary. 
Then, opened the door, and a girl came in; 
Oh, she was very homely—very; 
Her nose was pug and her cheek was 
thin, 

There wasn’t a dimple from brow to chin, 
But her smile was bright and cheery. 
She spoke not a word of the cold and 

damp, 
Nor yet of the gloom about her; 
But she mended the fire and lighted the 


lamp, 
And she put on the place a _ different 
stamp 


From what it had been without her, 


Her dress, which was something in sober 
brown, 

And with dampness nearly 
She changed for a bright, 
gown, 
she looked 
down, 
They forgot the air was nipping. 


dripp ng, 
warm crimson 
And 


so gay, when she came 


They forgot the ‘house was a dull old 
place, 
And smoky from base to rafter; 
And gloom departed from every face 
As they felt the charm of her mirthful 
grace, 
And the cheer of her happy laughter. 


Oh, give me the girl who will smile and 
sing, 
And make .all glad together. 
To be plain or fair is a lesser thing; 
But a kind, unselfish heart can bring 
Good cheer in the darkest weather. 


—Selected. 

* % * 
Christian consciousness, Christian 
experience of God and eternal life, 


Christian character and devotion, would 
not be what they are today and have 
been all through history if there could 
be any reasonable doubt of the super- 
human quality in the person of Christ. 
If His disciples had not discerned this 
from the first, the Christian conscious- 
ness could never have come into exist- 
ence at all.—Rev. R. J. Campbell. 
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Classified Advertisments and Notices 


: i i d, will be 
notices ana aavertisements, excepting positions wanted, j 
td raahatta ont at a rate of 20 cents per agate line seach insertion. 


inserted in 
Special raes 


«@ eontracts of any length. A rate of 15 cents per line is made to persons seeking po- 


witions. 
Copy for this department must 


ecepted for less than 50 cents. ue 
hbo Af pk rare f be received not later than Tuesday of the week in 


which it is intended that the first insertion shall appear. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


FOUNTAIN PENS. 

A FOUNTAIN PEN AT A 1933 VALUE, 
with the Spencerian quality and anos 
writing ease famous for seventy-five 
years. Guaranteed. Foints fine and a 
dium. Coiors, gloss black, green and gol 
Burgundy, blue and black, grey pearl. 
Price $2.00. Sold by a shut-in wheel chair 
{nvalid. Edward P. Broxton, R. re: D., 
Keysville, Ga. 


CHURCH VESTMENTS. 
Cathedral Studio, Church embroideries, 
Altar and Pulpit Hangings. Stoles from 
$6.50. Burse ¢nd veil from $10. Surplice 
from $8. Send for complete line of pure 
Irish linens by the yard. Silks, fringes 
and gold thread. Embroidered emblems 
ready to appy. Altar Guild Handbook, 
as L, V. MACKRILLE 
11 W. Kirke St., Chevy Chase, 
Washington, D. C. 
Telephone Wisconsin 2752. 


RAZOR SHARPENER, 

SHARPENS 4NY STRAIGHT RAZOR, 
er safety razor. Guaranteed by manu- 
facturers, and I guarantee it to please 
you. 50 cents per cake, qt 3 cakes for 
$1.00. I take subscriptions for all maga- 
zines published at publishers’ rates, or 
less. Sold by a wheel chair invalid. Ed- 
ward P. Broxton, R. F. D., Keysville, Ga. 


HURCH LINENS. ae 
S ADDRESS 


DURING JUNE AND JULY : 

MARY FAWCETT COMPANY for pure 
Trish Linen samples, or orders, 97 Rock- 
view Avenue, Plainfield, N. J. 

CARROLL: On May 1, 1935, at “Rive- 
noak,” N. C., JAMES ROBINSON CAR- 
ROLL, If, son of James Robinson Car- 
roll g~and Laura Holleman, entered int¢ 
Paradise. Born September 23, 1868, 

‘Blessed are the dead who die in the 
Lord;” 


MRS. PATTIE B. TANNER, 


Entered into rest, May 18, 19385, PATTIE 
B. TANNER, eldest daughter of the late 
J. H. and Charlotte Campbell Butts and 
the widow of M. W. Tanner of Mecklen- 
burg County. Mrs, Tanner is. survived by 
her sister, Mrs. R. A. Goodwin, with whom 
she has made her home in recent years. 


Funeral services were held in Bland- 
ford Cemetery, Petersburg, Va., Sunday 


morning, May 19. 


“Just as T am, Thy love unknown, 
Has broken every barrier down; 

Now to be Thine, yea, Thine alone, 
O Lamb of God, I come.” 


CHURCH INTELLIGENCE. 
(Continued from page 17.) 
Bishop Gravatt as the preacher. On 
Monday the parish greeted its former 
rectors, who returned for the celebra- 
tion; the evening was given over to a 
pageant written for the occasion de- 
picting the history ct the parish. The 
Northwestern Convocation of the dio- 
cese met at Christ Church Tuesday for 
its spring meeting. On Wednesday the 
Christ Church Choir School and guest 
urtists gave its annual Bach concert. 
Thursday marked the date of the Festi 
val Servica, at which time the boy ehoir 
of sixty-four veices sang Gounad's St. 
Cecelia’s Mass; VRishop Darst preached 
the anniversary sermon. A centennial 
Cinner, in honor of the Bishops of the 
diocese and the former rectors of tine 

parish, consinded the celebration. 
Among the rectors and assistaut rec- 
tors of Christ Church Parish have been 
the Rt. Rev. Charles C. Penick, retired 
Bishop of Liberia; the Rt. Rev. Thomas: 
C. Darsi, Bishop of East Carolina: the 
Rev. R. S. Lambert, rector, Calvary, 


Cincinnati; the Rev. R. H. Gamble, re- 
tor, Trinity, Logan, W. Va. The Rev. 
Clarence W. Brickman, present rector, 
assumed duties at Christ Church in 
1931. Christ Church numbers 356 com- 
municants and over 500 baptized per- 
sons. The Parish of Christ Church 1n- 
eludes Christ Church, Fairmont; Cha- 
pel of the Good Shepherd, Rivesvi:te; St. 
Andrew’s Mission, Mannington. 
Rohert H. Gumbie. 


oO 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Rt. Rev. Henry K. Sherrill, D. D., Bishop 

Rt. Rev. S. G, Babcock, D. D., Suffragan 
Bishop 
G- 

1,500 Episcopalians Attend Service 
Prior to Meeting of Convention. 
An outpouring of Episcopalians that 

jacked very little of equalling that of 
Easter at Trinity Church filled the 
church the night of May 8, to take part 
in the diocesan service of worship for 
the clergy, delegates and members of 
the diocese, as a prelude to the 150th 
annual convention, which took place the 
following day: 

The keynote of the service, the rela- 
tion of the church toward the world- 
wide social changes that are in prog- 
ress, was struck by the Rt. Rev. Dr. 
Henry Knox Sherrill, Bishop of Massa- 
chusetts, who declared the vital inter- 
est of the Episcopal Church in these 
changes, and the duty of church people 
to be sincere and active in their wit- 
ness to God’s truth. The delegates prob- 
ably numbered from 700 to 750, of 
whom 500 were lay delegates. There 
probably were 209 or 300 spectators. 

Bishop Sherrill Speaks. 

Speaking of the social changes in the 
world, and their significance to the 
Church, Bishop Sherrill said: 

“It seems clear to me that the Church 
as a body cannot be identified with any 
specific party or program. She has ex- 
isted in the days of the Roman Empire, 
through the rise of monarchies and re- 
publics. She cannot be _ feudalistic, 
capitalistic, socialistic or communistic. 
Because she deals with the message of 
eternity she will exist long after our lit- 
tle systems have had their day and 
passed away. But that does not mean 
that the Church is not vitally concerned 
‘with the whole question of social 
change. 

“The program of the Church is more 
radical than that of any other organi- 
zation, in the fact that she stands, be- 
cause of the fatherhood of God, for the 
brotherhood of man. We are infinitely 
more revolutionary; our goal is to 
change human nature itself, in the con- 
quest of the predatory instinct within 
us of the tiger and the lion, and of the 
indifference of the oyster, that we may 
become the sons of God.”’ 

Reviews Progress, 

The Rt. Rev. Dr. Samuel G. Babcock, 
Suffragan Bishop in special charge of 
missions and aided parishes, gave a 
brief review of the new impetus given 
by the adoption of the present system 
of archdeaconries and the appointment 
of archdeacons in 1895 under Bishop 
Lawrence. During the past four dec- 
ades, he said, the number of communi- 
cants in the diocese had increased 275 
per cent. On December 31 last there 
were 70,000 in the diocese. 

“Last year,” he said, ‘no less than 
49,500 persons left the busy city street 
on weekdays to worship in the Cathe- 
dral Church of St. Paul, while on an- 
other busy street, Christ Church, the 
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Old North Church of Paul Revere fame, 
standing in an alien population, which, 
from its associations, has become a pa- 
triotic shrine, was visited on week days 
alone by upwards of° 30,000 persons. 
Some of these visitors knelt in prayer, 
others joined the congregations on Sun- 
days, but the majority were attracted” 
by the historical associations of the 
Church. The congregations which 
gather in Christ Church are no gauge 
of its influence as a parish of the dio- 
cese. Any church which attracts thous- 
ands of visitors week by week is a mis- 
sionary enterprise.’’ 

Yesterday was a double anniversary 
in the church locally, for five years ago 
to a day Bishop Sherrill was elected to 
the office of Bishop of Massachusetts, 
and Archdeacon Ernest J. Dennen has 
completed twenty years as Archdeacon 
of Boston and superintendent of the 
Episcopal City Mission. 

(e) 
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LEXINGTON 
Rt. Rev. H. P. A. Abbott. D. D., Bishop. 
O—__ 
Adoption of Bishop’s Pence Planned. 
Adoption of the Bishop’s Pence Plan 
was planned at the spring meeting of 
the Executive Council of the diocee. 
The committee to work with Bishop 
Abbott consists of the Rev. Francis F. 
Lynch, rector of the Church of the Good 
Shepherd, Lexington, and the Rey. 
George Ralph Madson, of St. Peter’s 
Church, Paris. 7” 
Progress and increasing opportuni- 
ties in the mountain missions were re- 
ported by Archdeacon Gerald H. Catlin, 
at the meeting, which was held in 
Christ Church Parish House, Wednes- 
day, May 8. ‘ 
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Annual Meeting Woman’s Auxiliary. 

New officers elected: at the thirty- 
ninth annual meeting of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary of the diocese, held May 9 
at Christ Church, Lexington, are Mrs. 
Thomas Thames of Ft. Thomas, U. T. O. 
Custodian, and Mrs. Dallas Dennis of 
Lexington, vice-president for the Blue 
Grass Region. Other officers’ terms did 
not expire. Mrs. Almon Abbott pre- 
sided. 

Mrs. John Marshall of Anchorage, 
Ky., chairman of the recently organ- 
ized St. Anne’s Guild for Margaret Hall, 
addressed the meeting and urged the 
formation of branches of the Guild in 
the diocese. The chief purpose of the 
new organization, which centers at pres- 
ent in Louisville, is to publicize Mar- 
garet Hall School, Versailles, Ky., which 
is owned and operated by the Order of 
St. Anne. 


* * * 


Fourth Annual Blue Grass Conference. 

The Rev. Herman Page, of St. Paul’s 
Church, Dayton, Ohio, is the ‘head- 
liner’ for the fourth annual Blue Grass 
Conference, which will be held at Mar- 
garet Hall School, Versailles, June 16 
to 21. Other faculty members are Miss 
Judith B. Colston, Miss Mabel Lee Coo- 
per, the Rev. J. Wilson Hunter, the Rev. 
Paul R. Savanack, Sister Rachel, O. S. 
A., and Professor W. S. Sterling. 

The Rt. Rev. H. P. Almon Abbott 
will preach at the opening service, and 
on “Auxiliary Day.’’ The Rev. C P. Spar- 
ling is dean of the conference, and the 
Rev. Arthur H. Austin is chaplain. The 
conference is a joint effort of the Dio- 
ceses of Kentucky and Lexington. 

Eo * * 
Male Choir Inaugurated. 

The only strictly male choir in the 
Diocese of Lexington made its appear- 
ance on Pastor Day in St. Peter’s 
Church, Paris. Boys and men are 
trained by the organist and by the 
priest-in-charge, the Rev. George Ralph 
Madson. Merbecke’s familiar setting 
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for the Holy Communion was sung. 

In this parish, also, the weekly early 
Sunday celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion has been re-established—a thing 
till recently impossible, because of the 
several services in other stations by the 
priest-in-charge. This was the first par- 
ish to have such a service in the State 
of Kentucky, back in 1854. G.R.M. 
(0) 

NEW YORK. 
Rt. Rev. Wm. T. Manning, D. D., Bishop 
Rt. Rev. A. §. Lloyd, D. D., Suffragan 
Rt. Rev. Chas, K. Gilbert, D D., Suffragan 
> 0 —_—_ 

Service in Cathedral in Commemoration 
of 150th Anniversary of Founding 
of Diocese. 

The annual convention of the Dio- 
cese of New York was held on May 14 
and 15, at Synod Hall. The special 
feature of the convention was a service 
held May 14 in the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine, in commemoration of 
the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of the founding of the diocese. Ad- 
dresses at the service were made by 
Bishop Manning on ‘‘Our Heritage From 
the Past and Our Witness in the Pres- 
ent’; the Rev. E. Clowes Chorley, D. 
D., historiographer of the diocese, and 
the Rev. Stacy Waddy, secretary of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gos- 
pel. The Mayor of New York, the Hon. 
F. H. LaGuardia, was present for the 
service. About 12,000 people attended 
the service. Among the Bishops pres- 
ent were the Rt. Rev. Charles K. Gil- 
bert, D. D., and the Rt. Rev. Arthur 
Selden Lloyd, D. D., of New York; the 
Rt. Rev. F. 'W. Creighton, D. D., and the 
Rt. Rev. Blair Larned, D. D., of Long 
Island; the Rt. Rev. William Hall More- 
ljland, D. D., retired bishop of Sacra- 
mento, Calif., and the Rt. Rev. Frank 
Dumoulin, D. D., formerly of the Dio- 
cese of Ohio. 

The most interesting subject which 
arose for discussion during the conven- 
tion was a resolution introduced by Mr. 
Charles C. Burlingham, vestryman of 
St. George’s Church, and one of the most 
distinguished citizens of New York. This 
resolution, which amended the canon 
law of the diocese so as to enable those 
parishes which might vote to do so, to 
make women eligible for the vestry. The 
proposed change would not be manda- 
tory, but optional. The measure was 
opposed by Dr. Fleming, rector of Trin- 
ity Church, who was supported among 
others by the Rev. Charles B. Ackley 
and Mr. George W. Wickersham. The 
resolution was defeated by a vote of 
178 to 105. 


O————- 
NEBRASKA. 
——$_—$§$—— 0 ———___—_ 

A splendid gathering for women of 
all societies within the Deanery was 
held in Trinity Cathedral on May 7. 
Dr. Margaret Koenig gave an interesting 
address on the Cathedrals of Europe. 


Bishop Shayler Mothers’ Day Speaker. 

Bishop Shayler was the speaker at a 
mother and daughter banquet at Trinity 
Cathedral last week. He blamed lack 
of mother interest and understanding 
for the type of girl, ‘‘cheap, loud- 
mouthed and common’”’, to be found in 
night clubs and similar resorts. ‘‘The 


most precious word in our languagé, 
when entwined with ‘daughter’, forms 
irresistible richness.’’ 

Witt J. iE. etter: 


The Rt. Rev. Elmer N. Schmuck, 
D. D., Bishop of Wyoming, announces 
that the Rev. Eric Montizambert has 
been elected Dean of St. Matthew’s Ca- 
thedral, Laramie, and will assume 
charge of his duties June 1. For the 
last nine years Mr. Montizambert has 

-been rector of St. John’s Church, Okla- 


ty, which he built. He is a_ 
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graduate of Trinity College and of the 
University of Toronto. He was or- 
dained to the diaconate and priesthood 
in the Canadian Church. He first served 
as missionary at Manitoulin Island,- and 
later was rector of Port Arthur, from 
whence he went to St. John’s, Okla- 
homa City. He is the author of a vol- 
ume of sermons entitled, “Faith Tri- 
umphant’’, which was published in Great 
Britain, and has written a number of 
theological articles in Theology of Lon- 
don and the ‘‘Anglican Theological Re- 
view’’; essays in the ‘‘Hibbard Journal’, 
the ‘““American Church Monthly” and in 
the ‘“‘Canadian Entomologist’. In addi- 
tion to his post as Dean of St. Mat- 
thew’s Cathedral, he will be in charge 
of the Church’s work among the stu- 
dents of the University of Wyoming as 
Student Pastor. 


The Rev. J. deL. Scovil, rector of the 
Church of the Good Shepherd, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., is in a critical condi- 
tion. 


The Rev. E. R. Ladbrook, of Fayette- 
ville, N. Y., and the Rev. Alfred Martin, 
of Boonville, are recovering from opera- 
tions. 


The Rev. Henry Darlington, D. D., 
rector of the Church of the Heavenly 
Rest, was the preacher Sunday after- 
noon in the Cathedral, New York City, 
at a special memorial service held for 
the Knights Templar. 


The good-will tour of the English 
Boy Choristers came to an end Sunday, 
May 19, when they sang in the Little 
Chureh Around the Corner at 4 P. M., 
and in the evening in the Church of the 
Holy Trinity in the Parish of St. James, 
New York City. 


The Rev. Samuel M. Shoemaker, rec- 
tor of Calvary Church, New ‘York, re- 
turned to his pulpit on Sunday, May 19, 
after an absence of two months, dur- 
ing which time he participated in the 
work of the Oxford Group Movement 
in Denmark. 


Ordinations. 

The Rev. Franklin P. Bennett, curate 
dimotebauls Church, Syracuse, N. Y., 
was ordained to the priesthood on Tues- 
day, April 16, by Bishop Fiske. At the 
same service Mr. John F. Hogben was 
made a deacon. 


Mr. Rebert Chace Scott was made a 
deacon in All Saints’ Church, johnson 
City, N. Y., on March 30, by the Rt. 
Rev. Edward H. Coley, D. D., Bishop 
Suffragan of Central New York. 


Obituaries, 

Deaths has recently taken two of the 
leading clergy of the Diocese of Central 
New York. The Ven. Almon A, Jaynes, 
D. D., the beloved Archdeacon, died in 
St. Luke’s Hospital, Utica, New York, 
of coronary thrombosis, May 7. 

The funeral was held in Trinity 
Church, Syracuse, which was built 
while the Ven. A. A. Jaynes was rector 
of that parish. The service was read by 
the Rt. Rev. Charles Fiske, D. D., the 
Rt. Rev. Edward H. Coley, D. D., the 
Rev. Herbert Coddington, D. D., and the 
rector of the parish, the Rev. Claude H. 
Leyfield. 

The Rev. Dr. Jaynes served as chap- 
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lain during the World War, and was 
under fire many times. Former officers 
of his division served as pallbearers: 
Col. Harry H. Farmer, Maj. George A. 
Elliott, Capt. Walter N. Horsburgh, 
Capt. George A. Goodrich, Capt. Charles 
O. Maxwell and Capt. Edward M. Mc- . 
Cabe. The burial was in Oakwood 
Cemetery. 


The Rev. Henry Harrison Hadley, 
D. D., rector of St. Paul’s Church, Syra- 
cuse, dropped dead while playing golf. 
His personal physician, Dr. Edward C. 
Reifenstein, was his partner, and the 
first to reach him, 

Dr. Hadley had been a delegate to 
the General Convention seven times, 
and was a prominent figure in its delib- 
erations. He served on numerous and 
important committees of that governing 
body. He was a member of the stand- 
ing committee of the Diocese of Central 
New York, and was prominent in dioce- 
san and civic affairs. 

He was born in Brooklyn, June 6, 
1875, a son of Henry Harrison and 
Elizabeth Catherine Anderson Hadley. 
Following his graduation from Penning- 
ton Seminary in 1894, he entered 
Princeton University, from which he 
was graduated with an A. B. degree in 
1898. He studied in the Cambridge 
Theological Seminary and graduated in 
1901. He was made a deacon and or- 
dained to the priesthood by the Rt. Rev. 
Henry C. Potter, D. D., Bishop of New 
York. 

He served as curate in St. Michael’s 
Church, New York, and was later called 
as rector of St. Paul’s Church, Rich- 
mond, Ind., which he served until 1906. 
In that year he was called to St. Paul’s 
Church, Newark, N. J., and was their be- 
loved rector until 1916. In that year he 
came to Syracuse. The University of 
Syracuse honored him with the degree 
of Doctor of Divinity in 1922. The dio- 
cese and the city of Syracuse has lost 
a strong Christian character, beloved by 
all. 


An old Richmond landmark that 
In the heart of 
that portion of the city most inter- 
esting to the traveler. 


has kept the pace. 


Write 


A. GERALD BUSH, Manager. 


The Blue Mountain Conference 


(Tenth Year) 


JUNE 24TH TO JULY 5TH, 
PENN HALL, CHAMBERSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 


An advanced conference for church men 


highest type of courses given by real scholars 


service in the life and work of the Church. 


and women beyond high school age. The 
enables individuals to perform effective 
Carefully planned, spiritually conducted, 


healthful recreation and practical inspiration may be obtained in a beautiful location. 


For detailed information apply to: 


St. 


Thomas’ 


THE REV. N. B. GROTON, 
Rectory, Whitemarsh, Penna. 


Educational 


The General Theological 
Seminary 


CHELSEA SQUARE, NEW YORK 


The next Academic year begins on the last 
Wednesday in September 

Special students admitted and Graduate 
Courses for graduates of other Thec logical 
Seminaries 

The requirements for admission and other 

joulare can be had from THE DEAN, 
Chelaea Sauare, New York, N. Y. 


Christ Church School 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY, VA. 

A country school for boys; well located. 
Cellege preparatory, moderate cost. Per- 
gonal attention; scholarships. Apply to 
Wm. D. Smith, Jr., Headmaster( for infor- 
mation, Christchurch, Va. 


ST. MARGARET'S SCHOOL 


TAPPAHANNOCK. VIRGINIA. 


A Church School for girls. Boarding 
Department limited to 70. College Pre- 
paratory Course and Intermediate Grades. 
Athletics. Very moderate cost. 

Country life and simplicity without Iso- 
lation. Beautiful grounds on Rappahan- 
mock River. Three dormitories for differ- 
emt stages. 

EDITH LATANE, Headmistress. 


ST. CHRISTOPHER'S = 


A Church Boarding and Day Schoo) 
Healthful, beautiful and _his- 
toric surroundings. Boarding De- 
partment limited to 50 boys. Rate, 
$650. Reduction to sons of clergy- 
men and missionaries. I[llustrated 
catalogue on request. 
REV. C. G. CHAMBERLAYNE, 
Ph. D., LL. D., Headmaster, 
Richmond, Virginia. 


The Virginia Theological 
Seminary 


ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 
Vor catalogue and other information, 
Address THE DEAN 


The Beckford School 


WOODSTOCK, VIRGINIA. 

A school for younger boys. Second 
grade through Junior High School. On 
modern farm in Shenandoah Valley. Sum- 
mer camp. Limited enrollment. Fifty 
dollars monthly. 

EDMUND BURKE WHELAN, 
Headmaster. 


The Bishop Payne 
Divinity School 


The accredited Seminary of the Church for 
training colored mer for the ministry. The 
eurriculum covers the full course for Deacons 
and Priest’s Orders. The degree of D. D. 
ewarded. 

For catalogue and information. apply to 


Rev. F. G. Ribble, M. A., D. D., Dean 
Petersburg, Va. 


The Episcopal Theological School 


Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Affiliated with Harvard University. 
Dean H. B. Washburn, 3 Mason Street. 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN 


THOUGHTS for the 
THOUGHTFUL 


There is no such thing as illiberal 
love.—Ex. 

“When on the mountain top, make 
great decisions.’’—Dr. R. C. Thomas. 

“Tf we worry we do not trust; and 


when we trust we cease to worry.” 


Religion is what a man does with his 


own solitariness.—Whitehead. 
Thrice fools are we who, like new- 
born princes weeping in the cradle, 


know not that there is a kingdom be- 
fore them.—Samuéel Rutherford. 


The old notion that miracles are im- 
possible was simply a part of the old 
notion that Materialism was inevitable; 
thought it is no longer inevitable, and 
hardly even possible.—G. K. Chester- 
ton. ; 


A cure and the only one, for all the 
irregularities both of hope and fear, is 
found in submission to the will of God. 
Happy they have it!—William Cowper. 


“The pearl of great price is not to 
be picked up by the roadside.”’ 


If we pray for a small good when 
we want a larger one, we limit ourselves. 
What we really want and should ask for 
is the fullness of Good, even ‘those 
great things and difficult’, which our 
Father hath prepared for us. 

—vV. C. Mathieson. 


“As every blade of grass, lifting its 
spire heavenward to the morning sun, 
has its own drop of dew, not one for- 
gotten, so God deals personally, indi- 
vidually, with each one of His own.’’=—- 

Max I. Reich. 


You and I cannot escape our obliga- 
tion as followers of Christ to do all 
within our powers to acquire and then 
give that deeply sacrificial love which 
the whole world, including our own 
country, needs to know and practice.— 

Rey. J. Herbert Smith. 


We cannot defeat God’s purpose, but 
we. can delay its execution. by refusing 
to cooperate with God. 


He is Lord of the grain of sand, 
He is Lord of the mountain range; 


The worlds are held ‘by His mighty 
hand 
And His empire knows no change. 
—J. W. B. 


EPISCOPAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Under the Diocese of Virginia. 
ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL, Charlottesville, 
Virginia. 
ST. CATHERINE’S SCHOOL, Richmond, 
Virginia. 
For catalogue please address 
Headmistress of each school. 


STUART HALL 


An Episcopal school emphasizing best in 
Southern tradition and culture. Effective 
preparation for College Entrance Boards 
and for colleges admitting on certificate. 
General Course for Non-College_ Girl. 
Music, Art, Dramatics. Lower School. 
.Courses for high school graduates in in- 
tensive college preparation and 1 or 2 
years’ Secretarial. New Academic build- 
ing, gymnasium and tiled swimming pool. 
All outdoor sports. Riding the year ’round. 
For booklet, address Miss Ophelia S. T, 
Carr, Principal, Box J-S, Staunton, Va. 
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The Ewart’s Cafeteria 
EX:\CKELLENT FOOD 
REASONABLE PRICES 


Richmond, Va. 
112-114 N. 5th St. 
Norfolk, Va. 
112-114 Market St. 


Washington, D. C. 
D222 Asth News 


Crooked Spines 
Made Straight 


GREATLY BENEFITED 
OR ENTIRELY CURED 


An Elderly Lady, all bent 
over, was straightened won- 
derfully. A Grateful Father 
writes his daughter had a 
bad curvature, yet was 
completely straightened. A 
Man helpless, unable to 
stand or walk, was riding 
horseback and playing 
tennis within a year. A 
little child, paralyzed, was 
playing about the house in 
3 weeks. A Doctor, con- 
fined to a wheel chair for 8 
months time. Thousands of sufferers have found 
relief, benefit or cure through the PHILO BURT 
METHOD. Over fifty-nine thousand eases in the 
past 30 years. 


30 DAY’S TRIAL 

We will prove its value in your own case. The 
Philo Burt Appliance is light in weight and com- 
fortable to wear entirely different from the old, 
torturing, plaster-casts, leather and celluloid jackets 
soe or steel braces. Every af- 
flicted person with a 
weakened, injured, diseased 
or deformed spine owes it 
to himself to investigate. 
Doctors recommend it, and 
the price within reach of all. 


Send for Information 


If you will describe your 
case it will aid us in giving 
you definite information at 
once. 


PHILO BURT COMPANY 
145-16 Odd Fellows Temple 
Jamestown, New York 


CAUTHORNE PAPER COMPANY 


The South’s Most Progressive Paper House 

ALL GRADES OF PRINTIN 

WRAPPING PAPERS 
Richmond, Va. 


This paper is printed on paper supplied 
by the Cauthorne Paper Company. 


AND 


Some Important Facts in 
English Church History 


EXAMINED AND REVIEWED 
By 
REV. W. P. WITSELL, D. D. 


This is an illuminating and instruc- 
tive review of the history of the Epis- 
copal Church in England from the ear- 
liest records, with commentaries on the 
book with the above title compiled by 
the Rev. C. L. Wells, D. D., of Sewanee, 
Tenn. 


As a digest of the records of the es- 
tablishment and growth of the Church; 
its maintenance and continuity of exist- 
ence as an independent religious body 
amid the vicissitudes of early English 
politics, 2nd efforts of outside interfer- 
ence, t%is review affords a valuable 
fund of information to churchmen, 

In pamphlet form, 


Price, 25 cents ) oe oe 
For sale by : 
SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN CO. _ 

Richmond, Va. sf 5 


A NATIONAL CHURCH PUBLICATION 


DESIGNED FOR THE PROMOTION OF PRACTICAL PIETY, THE DIFFUSION OF RELIGIOUS AND GENERAL 
INTELLIGENCE, AND THE MAINTENANCE OF THE PRINCIPLES OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


Vol. 100. RICHMOND, VA., JUNE 1, 1935. No. 22 


REMEMBER THE CHALLENGE ° 


The Julia C. Emery Hall—A Dormitory for Girls 


The Chicago Building—Auditcrium and Class Rooms 
St. Paul Normal and Industrial School, Lawrenceville, Virginia 


THE SUNDAY AFTER ASCENSION DAY. 


LETTERS TO THE 
EDITOR 


Birth Control. 


Mr. Editor: 

I am amazed that the Council of the 
Diocese of Virginia, following the Gen- 
eral Convention, should have endorsed 
the Birth Control Movement. It is a 
matter that one dislikes to speak of, 
but it is to the fore and we must deal 
with it. That those solemn and serious 
matters that belong only to God should 
be taken into man’s hands seems to be 
substituting the Brain Trust for God. 
They have advocated destroying a part 
of the crops that God has given, and 
now they urge the destruction of what 
the Bible says is the gift of the Lord— 
children—even the heritage of the Lord. 
One may lend a sympathetic ear to the 
plea of economic necessity, and the re- 
lief of suffering women, and the cor- 
rection of present evils. But one is 
staggered by the thought of the evils tu 
which it opens the door. Whatever the 
interpretation of Genesis 6:1-2, it would 
appear that evils in the marital rela- 
tionship brought on the flood. When 
we hear that animals mate for repro- 
duction only, we can see in this a thinly 
disguised effort to protect and sanction 
evil lust. 


In a picture of grief in the Bible, 
we are told of Rachel weeping for her 
children and refusing to be comforted 
because they are not. But under this 
panacea for our ills, it would have to 
read, Rachel rejoicing because they are 
not. Our Lord said, ‘‘A woman when 
she is in travail hath sorrow, because 
her hour is come, but as soon as she is 
delivered of the child, she remember- 
eth no more the anguish, for joy that 
a man is born into the world.’ But 
now we are told that there is no joy 
at the birth of a child but a calamity 
and it must be avoided. Whose word is 
true? What are we going to do with 
the following passages—‘‘Be fruitful 
and multiply’; Sy ewills ethatssthe 
younger women marry, bear children, 
guide the house’’; ‘‘Children are an 
heritage of the Lord blessed is 
he who hath his quiver full of them’’. 
But now we are told to destroy this 
heritage and rob God of that which is 
said to be His reward. . 


Susanna Wesley had nineteen chii- 
dren. What if she went through a hard 
struggle with poverty to bring up the 
children, was the hardship wort en- 
during to bring John, to say nothing 
of Charles, into the world? 


Who can estimate what God has done 
through John Wesley? And yet, if this 
policy prevailed in his day he would 
never have lived. Who would want to 
keep out of the world some Moses, whom 
God may desire to send, to lead us out 
of the wilderness? Virginia’s religious 
and educational life would be poor in- 
deed, if we had to wipe out some of 
her gifted sons who came from large 
families. It seems akin to Herod’s 
slaughter of the innocents. Nothing but 
the supernatural intervention of God 
saved the Christ child. And in this 
matter of Birth Control, I cannot but 
see that they are interfering with the 
purpose, that God may have through 
children yet unborn, and they must 
beware lest they found even to be fight- 
ing against God. 

he winds of vain doctrine and the 
cunning craftiness of man are playing 
havoe with the faith of many in these 
days. How necessary it is to be ‘‘rooted 
and built up in’ Him’ and’ established 
in your faith. 


you through his philosophy and vain 


Take heed lest, there |, 
shall be any one that maketh spoil of 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN 


deceit after . the rudiments of the 
world and not after Christ’”’ 


Pembroke W. Reed. 
Richmond, Va. 
* * * 
Child Labor Amendment. 


Mr. Editor: 

Please permit me to second the ex- 
cellent letter of Mr. Tuley published in 
your issue of May 18. It seems to me 
that his criticism is fundamentally 
sound. The Amendment is in line with 
the trend of exalting the powers of Fed- 
eral Bureaus. It is very alluring to many 
earnest reformers. By such, however, 
as will give serious thought to the mat- 
ter, I can not but believe that the 
Amendment, in its ultimate results as 
a piece of public policy, will be re- 
garded as an ill-advised measure. Spe- 
cific cases of abuse can be dealt with 
without this sweeping Amendment. It 
should be remembered that, in spite 
of what Bureaus may do, it remains 
true that the welfare of children will 
depend mostly on homes and parents. 
Every one is, of course, aware that 
many homes and parents are sadly defi- 
cient, but homes and parents will never 
be improved by taking responsibility 
from them. 

Ue, 12k, Isai lennl. 

Charlottesville, Va. 
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CONFIRMATION 
PAPERS 


By 
CANON F. E. HOWITT 


. Confirmation and Baptism. 

. Baptism and the Christian Covenant. 

. The Baptismal Covenant—Repentance. 

; ae ig ana Covenani—Faith and the 
‘sith. 


. The Baptismal Covenant—The Faith. 
. The Baptismal Covenant—Ohbedience. 
. The Lord’s Supper. 

. The Means of Grace. 


@ONoa ye Ondo 


A series of informing pamphlets compiled — 
by Canon F. E. Howitt. They have an in- 
estimable value in instructing thoze who con- 
template membership in the Church, and for 
impressing the already confirmed with the 
sacredness and meaning of this holy ritual. 

Price, singly pamphlet, each......... 5 cente 
Complete set of eight........ rs 25 cente 


Order from 
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Pioneering Today. 

Our Church, as we are often wont to point out, 
failed as a pioneer Chureh. First amongst the Eng- 
lishing-speaking people in a great English-speaking 
land, we had our troubles that caused us to remain in 
more settled communities when the West and South 
were being developed. Later we tried to make up for 
our early loss with only small success, but today there 
are signs that a new pioneering opportunity is coming 
to us. 

Particularly in the South, but also in every rural 
territory, transportation of a modern kind has come 
into being, and people are leaving the farm lands or, 
as is often the case, more modern influences are com- 
ing to the rural areas. The Chureh which originally 
was the Church of these simple and strong people has 
a new opportunity, for the type of religion which they 
had to adopt because of a lack of anything else, can 
no longer hold them. As education and good roads 
come into the lives of these people, such sects that 
are generally designated as ‘‘Holy Rollers’’, rapidly 
disappear. The sad part is that often there is nothing 
to take their place. 

In the Tennessee Valley, where the government is 
making its great experiment, there is a particularly 

‘ripe field for our Church to do a great work. Soon 
many homes, long crude in material resources, will 
be most modern. Religious problems that our Church 
ean help solve will predominate. Can we face this 
great task and have we the resources to do anything 
about it? 

It seems to us that here is a great opportunity for 
that fine organization, The Church Army, to step in 
and show its power. Easier to finance than the ordi- 
nary parochial and diocesan channels, it could bring 
to these people something more in the outward form 
to which they have been accustomed and at the same 
time present an intelligent approach to Christianity. 
A training center in the midst of this great Valley 
would be a step in the right direction, and we as a 
Church would not again miss a great opportunity. 

We must never forget that our Church is originally 
the Church of these very people. They belong to us, 
eyen though we have long neglected them. Unless 
we go to the Promised Land now, another generation 
more worthy than we will have to carry on where 
we have neglected. The Southern bishops are aware 
of this opportunity. All they need is the knowledge 
that our National Church is behind them. Surely the 


* fields are white ‘and ready for the harvest. ablaymes 


| not fail to provide tlie’ workers! 
: 
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Jane Addams. 

Certainly religious people should feel that Jane Ad- 
dams represented the best in Christian tradition. While 
she may not have been in her later life what one would 
call a church person in the traditional sense, she was 
always an idealist and surely she was guided and di- 
rected by the Quaker background and tradition under 
which she received her earliest lessons in real idealism. 

More than any other person she exemplified what we 
mean by Social Service. Someone has defined Social 
Service as Christianity in action. And Jane Addams 
was certainly an exponent of action. She showed that 
there was a force the equal of physical force, that 
adhered to, would be greater than the physical. And 
her whole life was always one of actually going to 
‘‘the least of these my brethren’’. She was a pioneer 
in every good cause, and was never content to merely 
administer relief medicine, but insisted that primary 
causes of decay be discovered and abolished. 


As an exponent of Peace, she certainly showed the 
best of Quaker tradition, and, may we say, the best 
of Christian tradition. Few women of the world have 
received the Nobel prize—that queer reward for peace 
donated by a manufacturer of explosives—and it was 
a tribute to the womanhood of America when it was 
awarded to Jane Addams. For in every way she was 
the outstanding and, therefore, the ideal woman of 
America. 

Jane Addams detested and fought ae what she 
called ‘‘the stupid atrocities of contemporary life, its 
arid wastes, meaningless labor, needless suffering and 
its political corruption’’. If she sometimes had to turn 
to forces that are not popular to gain support for her 
earnest convictions, it is only an indictment against 
us who are supposed to be the idealists of religion. 
As an advocate of peace, she expressed what millions 
of women are too inarticulate to express, the whole 
horror of war. If she actually accomplished little, she 
did give an expression to the course that should be 
followed by intelligent women. 


But as an advocate of decent social service of the 
type that we feel sure The Master would have ap- 
proved, she will go down in history. It seems a shame 
that there is no prize awarded to those who perform 
the noble and hard tasks of the social worker. Day 
by day in conditions that seemed seldom to get better 
when one was forced to live amongst the conditions, 
she toiled and showed the way to a better method» of 
sogial, x relief. Christianity of today has much to be 
thankful ‘for j in Jane’ Addams’ life in this world. 
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Church and World Problems as Others See Them 


Slums. 
The Canadian Churchman, May 18, 1935. 

Over in England great steps have been taken in 
removing slums. The Bishop of Southwark said ‘*The 
Church considers it as much a sin to own bad house 
property and to neglect house property as to com- 
mit adultery.’’ When leaders speak out in terms like 
that, something is sure to happen. We hear of vast 
changes in England. Great tracts of slums have been 
taken down and replaced by dwellings with modern 
conveniences and with ample sunshine in every dwell- 
ing. It is noteworthy also that these new properties 
are rented at a profit. 

It is in the slums that infant mortality is highest. 
The slums ‘breed disease. They are as some one has 
said, ‘‘social murderers’’. Slums must come down. 
They should never have appeared in this new land. 
The indignation of the citizens must compel those in 
authority to take action. The time is fast coming 
when any town or city will be ashamed of having 
slums within its borders. 


‘Back to God.” _ 
Church of England Newspaper, May 3, 1935. 
Who that listened to his Majesty’s broadcast mes- 
sage coming direct from his heart could fail to realize 
his simple, strong faith in God? 


**T look back on the past with thankfulness 
to God. . . . Other anxieties may be in store. 
But I am persuaded that with God’s help they 
may all be overcome if we meet them with con- 
fidence, courage and unity. So I look forward 
to the future with faith and hope.’’ 

Have we not here an example which all should fol- 
low? If the King is not ashamed to speak of the 
innermost secrets of his heart why should statesmen 
and Churehmen be so diffident and hesitant in their 
witness to the one source of help? Let there go forth 
a national call—‘Back to God.’’ We. are persuaded 
that the response would astonish the world. Who will 
dare to follow the King’s lead? 


Mr. Baldwin on the Maintenance of Religion. 

Mr. Baldwin did well to remind the members of 
the Primrose League at their Albert Hall demonstra- 
tion that one of the fundamental principles of the 
League is ‘‘the maintenance of religion’’. This was 
one of the things continually stressed by Disraeli. Mr. 
Baldwin did not know how far Disraeli had in his 
mind the continuation of the Establishment of the 
Church of England, although in those days there 
were mighty attacks on the Establishment. So far 
as Mr. Baldwin himself was concerned, he interpreted 
the word ‘‘religion’’ in the widest sense. He little 
thought that he should live to see ministers of the 
Gospel suffering for their beliefs in countries believed 
to be civilized. Continuing, Mr. Baldwin said: ‘‘I do 
not want you to lose sight of certain anti-Christian 
movements in Europe at the present moment, and to 
resolve firmly that in this country at least there shall 
not be one inch of ground that shall ever be ceded to 
those who fight the battle against whatever we may 
mean by religion.”’ 

This is a warning which we hope British folk gen- 
erally will take to heart. The best way of fighting 
anti-Christian movements is to make our religion over- 
whelmingly vital and positive. 


A Christian Peace. 
The Guardian, May 10, 1935. 

The prayer written by General Botha in Afrikaans 
on the card which marked his place at the Versailles 
Peace Conference is a moving utterance. Translated 
into English it is as follows:—‘God’s justice will be 
meted out to every nation in His righteousness under 
the new Sun. We shall persist in prayer in order that 
it may be done unto mankind in love, peace and Chris- 
tian charity. Today the 3lst of May, 1902, comes 
back to me.’’ It was the date of the signing of the 


- Treaty of Vereeniging, which brought the lone-drawn- 
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out Boer War to anend. In that peacemaking General 
Botha represented the defeated party. Though it was 
a treaty that was not dedicated but negotiated between 
parties who recognized one another as gallant adversa- 
ries, he could recall the sense of defeat and all that 
it meant. He was moved to those recollections by the 
contemplation of a treaty that was being made under 
his eyes of a very different kind, a treaty that was im- 
posed and was designed to keep the defeated people 
for an ill-defined period in a position of restraint and 
(necessarily) of humiliation. 

To one of General Botha’s simple nature and clear 
outlook the Treaty of Versailles was defective because 
it left out God, and therefore could not last. It is well 
that at this time the judgment of this fine gentleman 
and good Christian should be recalled. It is possible 
to defend many of the single points of the Versailles 
Treaty. What from the Christian point of view is 
quite indefensible is its spirit. Until that is exorcised 
there can be no peace. But it is worth while to point 
out that facts are making it daily plainer that peace 
can come only when all civilized peoples are prepared 
to shoulder the responsibilities of maintaining peace 
through a worldwide order. For the Christian, senti- 
ment is not enough. Christian charity involves saeri- 
fices. The nation which holds back from a world or- 
ganization until it is satisfied that its private interests 
require adhesion is imperfectly Christian, and misreads 
the Will of God. 


Through the Editor’s Window. 

The Living Church, May 18, 1935. 

That doughty militant Protestant, Bishop Seaman 
of North Texas, has this snake story to tell in an ar- 
ticle on ‘‘Dry Pastures’’ in ‘‘West Texas Today’’: 
‘*Soon after coming to the Panhandle I experimented 
one day with the cowboy’s trick of snapping off a 
snake’s head. Fortunately I was trying it with a 
non-poisonous snake, for I failed to take hold just 
right, the tail came off instead of the head, and the 
rest of the snake landed in the midst of my family on 
the back seat of the car. It makes quite a difference 
how a fellow takes hold of any job, whether it be 
fighting ordinary snakes or that old Serpent himself, 
the Devil.’’ 


The following card in a Florida paper, reprinted in 
‘“Pollock’s Newspaper News’’, is quoted as testimony 
of the value of classified advertising: ‘‘Thursday I lost 
a gold watch I valued very highly. Immediately I 
inserted an ad in your lost and found column and 
waited. Yesterday I went home and found the wateh 
in the pocket of another suit of clothes. God bless 
your pvaper.’’ 


An exchange calls attention to the Razor-Blade nup- 
(Continued on page 8.) 
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The Heavenly Places 


Ascensiontide reminds us not only of our Lords’ 
return to the Father, after He had accomplished His 
great work of Redemption upon this earth, but it also 
reminds us that He has opened up to us a way to the 
Heavenly Places, that ‘‘so we may also in heart and 
mind thither ascend, and with Him continually dwell’’. 
There are impassable limits which restrict our passing 
from this earth into the vast universe which sur- 
rounds us. But Christ has revealed to us the truth 
that there are no such limits, so far as the spiritual 
world is concerned. The words which He has given 
us the right to utter, ‘‘Our Father, who art in heaven’’, 
reveal to us the possibility of our being present in 
heaven in a spiritual sense, while at the same time 
we are here on earth in a physical sense. 


A Marvelous Miracle. 

This is a privilege which we may well meditate 
upon with wonder and thankfulness, for if we will but 
avail ourselves of it, day by day, our lives will be 
lived far above the commonplace routine of an earthly 
existence, and given a foretaste of the hfe which 
lies beyond this. We are told by St. Paul that, ‘‘We 
all have access, by one Spirit, unto the Father’’. That 
is to say, as the children of God, we have the right 
and the power to enter God’s Presence as often as we 
will and just as freely and naturally as we enter our 
own homes. There are two great wonders in this 
connection, one being the privilege above described, 
and the other the inherent power in our spiritual na- 
ture, which enables us to take advantage of it. That 
we can ‘‘with heart and mind thither ascend’’ shows 
that our spiritual nature marvelously transcends any 
faculty or. power belonging to our physical nature. 
It may be, however, and it is doubtless the case, that 
it is through union of our spirits with the Holy Spirit 
that this miracle is made possible. There has been 
a question, in these latter days, as to the possibility 
of physical miracles, but what are they in comparison 
with the spiritual miracles which form part of the 
Christian experience? 


A Daily Miracle. 

Prayer is a daily miracle of such transcendent im- 
portance, since it links earth to heaven, that when 
we realize its full significance, many physical miracles 
seem to be trifling in comparison. Christ’s passing 
into the Heavenly Places at His Ascension gave to 
us a rightful place there, which even in this earthly 
life of ours constitutes our true home, to which we 
can betake ourselves and find that peace and rest 
which this world cannot give. There are some, per- 
haps many, who look upon this point of view as an 
illusion, because their spiritual nature is more or less 
dormant, and they have not sought to enter into the 
experience above described. Nor have Christians as 
a rule, made the most of this great privilege, and 
therefore gained from it the illumination and the in- 
spiration which would make it possible for them to 
prove the reality of such an experience. 


A Common Misunderstanding. 

It has been too often supposed that a close connec- 
tion with the spiritual world, renders one unfit for 
the practical details of daily life, whereas the fact 
of the matter is, that many of those who have most 
profoundly influenced the life of humanity, have been 


men who have lived very close to the unseen world. 
Thus St. Paul, in the Second Epistle to the Corinth- 
ians, 4:18, says:—‘ While we look not at the things 
which are seen but at the things which are not seen; 
for the things which are seen are temporal, but the 
things which are not seen are eternal.’’ And yet his 
Epistles are full of advice about the practical details 
of daily life, and his influence in the world is far more 
powerful now than when he was alive. Human per- 
sonality takes on more heroic proportions and attains 
greater and a more far-reaching influence, when it is 
linked up with the Eternal Realities. And this is so 
because man’s natural powers must necessarily be more 
effective when they are brought into close alliance with 
the divine power. Man’s greatest possibilities can only 
be fully developed when God is using him, because 
He alone knows what he is capable of and how these 
latent possibilities ean be fully utilized. 


The Greatest Benefactors of the Future. 

It is along these lines that we may well expect the 
greatest results in the future, for it is in the spiritual 
world that we shall find and enter into our true birth- 
right. What is waiting for us there is something 
far greater than we can at present conceive of, but 
we believe that it is those who will see to penetrate 
and explore this fruitful region who will be accounted 
in the future, the greatest benefactors of the human 
race. Material progress has had the right of way so 
far, at any rate within the last few generations, and 
its accomplishments have been truly great and won- 
derful; but the spirit of man is that which marks him 
out as akin to the divine, and is that which entitles 
him to be ealled a child of God. It must be, there- 
fore, through the higher development of his. spiritual 
uature and his inherent ability to work in alliance with 
God, Himself, that His mightiest works will be here- 
after revealed. St. Paul says that, ‘‘the whole crea- 
tion waiteth for the manifestation of the sons of God’’. 
That is to say, creation will not have reached its high- 
est point of development till this human nature of ours 
takes on the glory which rightly belongs to it, as made 
in the Image of God. 


* * 


ASCENSION. 


The eagles build their nests on high 
Where mountain summits touch the sky. 


The lark, that wings his eager flight, 
Sings while he seeks the upper height. 


The tree from earth doth heavenward climb, 
And teaches us a faith sublime. 


So we as well, in heart and mind, 
The heavenly places, too, may find. 


And where God and the angels dwell 
May seek our special place as well. 


With right of entry through His name 
Who to our earthly rescue came; 


That we might ever share with Him 
A place amid the Seraphim. 


—Frederick W. Neve. 
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Problems of a Domestic Missionary Bishop 
_ ‘By WALTER MITCHELL, 


Bishop of Arizona. 


rival, disclosed the presence of a surprisingly 

large number of earnest people who had just un- 
chureched themselves when they came out here. (Of 
course, many another did so, too, for other reasons— 
materialism and worldliness.) They found them- 
selves no longer able to go along with the Church 
of their youth, usually of the extreme Fundamental 
type, and of the Puritanical sort, who seem to feel 
that anything which gives pleasure and amusement 
is necessarily of the devil. Whether they know it or 
not, ours is about the only Church which can really 
interpret our Lord to them in terms which do not 
affront their common sense. It seems to be the fact 
that out here even the Presbyterian work is in the 
hands of the branch holding these views. In the copper 
mining towns, and there are many of them, there are 
a considerable number of technically trained engi- 
neers—copper seems to require a large number of them 
—who brought to the study of the sciences a juvenile 
conception or a warped idea of God. The two did 
not agree so in many cases, they gave up the latter. 
To reach these, requires men of more than the aver- 
age ability and consecration. 

“We found also some fourteen towns and hamlets in 
which no Church was at work, where Sunday was 
just like any other day and the people, especially the 
children, growing up in actual paganism. 

We have been able to go into a number of these 
places and one field in particular, covering 5,000 
square miles, we have given good attention. In this 
field has occurred an old-time pioneer homesteading 
venture, such as has characterized every section of 
the country from the coming of the first settlers. For 
the most part these settlers have been made up of ex- 
soldiers, war casualties, taking up homesteads in the 
effort to regain their health. We have followed them 
and built simple guild halls, so made that the altar 
ean be screened off when the hall is used for other 
purposes. Seeing how little the women had in their 
lives, the wife of our missionary sent herself to school 
at the University of California and learned to weave; 
so we are establishing an infant industry which has 
great promise. The men have taken up woodwork, 
using the beautiful native woods. Still another and 
newer industry is the utilizing of the desert wild 
flowers, in frames to hang on the wall, or in table and 
tray tops and as panels in lamp shades for floor lamps. 

To give you an idea of what a cosmopolitan set we 
have, at one such settlement, after a service, I asked 
the missionary to find out from what states the peo- 
ple came. There were slightly over one hundred of 
them; they came from twenty-three states and three 
foreign countries! 


A SURVEY OF THE STATE shortly after my ar- 


EXT COMES our Indian Work. This is among the 
Navajo, said by all workers in the Government 
service with whom I have talked, to be the ablest 

of all the Indians in this country. There are about 
45,000 of them in the one organization, although for 
purposes of administration split up into small sec- 
tions. It is practically foreign missionary work. Their 
language is said to be much more difficult than Chi- 
nese even, and, so far as I have heard, only two mis- 
sionaries have come anywhere near mastering it, one 
a Roman Catholie and the other a Presbyterian mis 
sionary. They are industrious, competent people, wha 
live on the poorest sort of, land; land on which white 
people would starve. Their chief wealth is in their 
herds of sheep and goats. Everybody knows of their 


artistic ability by way of the Navajo rugs and blank- 
ets, but if one could remain long enough to see the 
women, squatted in front of four straight sticks, giv- 
ing the final touch to her yarn by a whirl of a little 
hand- loom, and see the intricate and vari-colored pat- 
tern begin to appear and realize that it was all in her 
head, you would appreciate her ability the more. 
Similarly to watch the man take a Mexican silver dol- 
lar and a piece of turquoise and watch what happens. 
Or, as I did onee, to see a little boy eleven years old, 


all but totally blind, weave a napkin ring out of many 


colored beads, Ww hich he had had some one else ar- 
range for him, you would know that they are a gifted 
people. 

It is said that the Navajo is hard to convert, but I 
think the trouble is not altogether with the Navajo. 
Here again, the extreme fundamentalists are in con- 
trol of all the missionary work done among the Navajo 
in Arizona, unless the Roman Catholic work could be 
excepted. As I understand it, they expect the Navajo 
to regard and renounce all he has ever believed as 
devilish; the desire to sweep the ground bare and 
then build a new structure. The Navajo is unwilling 
to do that. Our policy, here as elsewhere, wherever 
the Church is doing missionary work, is to follow 
St. Paul’s poliey— “Him Whom you ignorantly wor- 
ship I declare unto you’’. We take what is true in 
their native religion and build upon that. 

They are largely under the control of evil spirits. 
Sickness or any bad thing is due to them and the 
devils have to be driven out by the medicine man 
and his followers in ‘‘sings’’, which last anywhere 
from three days and nights to six or nine, depending 
upon the ‘‘sing’’. For the first the medicine man 
receives six sheep or three ponies. If one should die 
in the hogan, the one-room home, no Navajo, unless a 
Christian or educated, would dare toe touch the body. 
For some reason the body could not be earried through 
the door; instead a hole has to be made in the wall, 
the body is pushed through, the few belongings are 
hastily gathered up and the family flees, the hogan 
standing thus with the hole in the wall to tell the 
reason, to the end of time. 

Years ago a Miss Thackara, on a visit to Ft. Defiance, 
seeing the pitiable condition of the Indians, estab- 
lished the first hospital among them. When the Gov- 
ernment took over that work, ours became the first 
hospital for Trachoma, that dread disease of the eye- 
lids, leading to blindness, which has apparently, al- 
ways afflicted the human race and very serious among 
the Navajo, since they know nothing of sanitation; 
if one member of the family gets it, the rest are very 
apt to. 


INALLY, a Dr. Nauguchi, a famous Japanese scien- 
tist, working in the Rockefeller Institute, for the 
first time in the history of the human race, isolated 

the Trachoma germ. The man who collaborated with 
him was a Dr. Richards, attached to our little hos- 
pital and all the material with Dr. Nauguchi worked 
also came from that little hospital. 

This attracted so much attention that the Govern- 
ment took over this work. We then turned our miis- 
sion into an orphanage, the only one among the en- 
tire 45,000, and the plight of the orphan among the 
Navajo is very serious; not becanse the people are 
eruel, but because they are so poor. Such a tot 
like a stray puppy_or kitten, moving a bout fF n “ae 
place to another. af it survives until fe is arg in 
some mythical uncle or aunt is apt to turn ‘up, claim 
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the child, because such a child with a good «lug, can 
herd sheep and there is a sort of peonage among them. 
The death rate is very high. We were asked to take 
two little orphans, twins, some distance away. There 
were all sorts of delays, with the result that, when 
we finally got there, we found one of them suffering 
with tuberculosis. ‘Another, who had three or four 
stopping places between the death of her parents and 
coming to us, is now stone deaf. In an ordinary white 
family the initial trouble would probably have been 
cured, because taken in time, and so it goes. 

We can take only about thirty-five. We could take 
probably ten times that number, but as always, there 
is the lack of money. 

Work among those suffering with tuberculosis,—for 
this work we have two small hospitals, St. Luke’s 
Home, Phoenix, and St. Luke’s-in-the-Desert, Tucson. 
We can do no more than touch the fringe of the ieed 
in the hospitals, but they serve as a spring-board for 
doctors and chaplains who work out among the much 
larger number in these cities. 

I know of no sadder situation than that of one who, 
in the last stages of the ‘‘ White Plague’’ comes out 
among strangers, usually having exhausted their re- 
sources. Think what it means to find a sunny, spirit- 
ually-minded clergyman ready to care for you! Here 
again, it is a question of funds. Today, for the entire 
work, we are expected to do with forty-five cents for 
which we formerly received one hundred cents, and this 
has fallen particularly heavily upon the hospitals, 
until, in the case of St. Luke’s Home, it receives noth- 
ing, and St. Luke’s-in-the-Desert but $1,000, which 
goes toward the salary of the chaplain. One incident 
will illustrate the tragic side of our work. I had 
no sooner arrived, after a wonderful send-off at my 
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consecration, where I was assured that the whole 
Church was behind the work, than I received a tele- 
gram to the effect that our appropriation had been 
eut $4,350.. I called our leaders together to decide 
where it should fall. It was decided that the hos- 
pitals would have to take the most of it. The Super- 
intendent of St. Luke’s-in-the-Desert said he was will- 
ing, but that he might as well knock two men in the 
head before he threw them out; he had found them 
on the outskirts of Tucson, more nearly dead from 
starvation than tuberculosis; too weak to work and 
too proud to beg; they were coming along nicely, but 
were paying nothing, the hospital was on the bread 
line already, and with that much of a cut they would 
have to go. I realize that people at home did not mean 
that Ww hen they reduced their contributions to the ‘‘red 
side’’, but that is what happens all over the mission 
field in some form or other when they do. 


UR NEWEST WORK, just a little over five years 
old, is among the Mexicans. My experience in 
Porto Rico convinced me that the Latin Ameri- 

cans are ready for the Church, which is Catholic, but 
not Roman, but our difficulty was that we had no one 
who spoke the language. Finally the Archdeacon 
plunged in and the results are remarkable. We now 
have two flourishing missions requiring all the time 
of the Archdeacon and a native Porto Rican clergy- 
man plus two U. T. O. workers. We have only 
scratched the surface. There are considerably over 35 
per cent of our entire population who are Mexicans. 
We have taken this part of their native land away 
from them as we did other parts away from the Indian. 
Some of them were born in Mexico and from among 
(Continued on page 8.) 


Whitsuntide 


Whitsunday, June 9, 1935. 
By CHARLES W. F. SMITH, 


Assistant Rector of St. Paul’s Church, 


HE name of Whitsunday comes, by an interesting 
philological development traceable in many Eng- 
lish place-names, from White Sunday, the popular 

designation of Pentecost. It was so called from the 
fact that the newly baptized in the north of Europe 
wore their white chrysoms on this day. The popular 
name was in use before the Conquest, but the official 
name of Pentecost remained until the Reformation. 

The Prayer Book makes Whitsunday, along with 
Christmas and Easter, one of the great communion 
Sundays by providing two Collects, Epistles and Gos- 
pels. Also at the last revision new Collects were pro- 
vided for the Monday and Tuesday in Whitsun Week. 
In the four collects thus provided the work of the Holy 
Spirt, comforting, guiding, unifying, and indwelling 
is fully expressed. 

The Holy Spirit is the immanent activity of God, 
directly at work in the world, seen in all progress, 
whether of the race or individual, toward a higher 
life. It is ‘‘God in you the hope of glory’’. Pentecost 
means that the Spirit of God was received anew in 
the understanding that Jesus had given, just as he had 
made.new our every thought of God. 

Jesus told His Apostles to await the promise of the 
Father and to ‘‘tarry . . until ye be endued with 
power from on high’’. It was futile to attempt to 
establish the Kingdom of God in their own strength. 
Alone they were inadequate. The adequacy w hich 
came to them at Pentecost is testified to by the Book 
of Acts and m ade Whitsunday the birthday of the 
Church, Goll t her in is not enough for ‘our life 
and. work: as Chr istians ‘today. He muist be actively 


Richmond. 


present in power. We would do well, as the Forward 
Movement Commission suggests, to start on Whitsun- 
day daily meditation on the Book of Acts in the con- 
venient form the commission has made available for us. 

The Spirit of which Jesus spoke was, as we see from 
the Gospel, promised to His followers. He said He 
would be manifested to those who love Him, that is, to 
those who keep His commandments. The fruits of the 
Spirit are all activities of personality. He enables us. 
As Studdert Kennedy used to say, the Spirit of God 
is not the not-bodily, but the meaning of mind and 
body. The Spirit of God is the love with which we 
love God and man, the love that impels us to pray 
and do and give all for the establishment of the King- 
dom of God on earth. 

We are inadequate. The purposes of God for the 
world shipwreck on our inadequacy. We need--the 
power of God present by His Spirit, and the Spirit 
needs us through whom to work. Some of our inade- 
quacy comes from lack of unity. The unity of the 
Cliristian fellowship is real wherever the spirit is pres- 
ent (see the Collect for Whitsun Tuesday), but is in- 
adequately realized in corporate action. 

The word our Lord used for the Spirit was Com- 
forter or -Paraclete. Paraclete meant one who was 
ealled to be with another to give strength. It is not 
that the Spirit of God has not touched us, but that, 
the Spirit already being at work within us, is not ree- 
ognized and His power not released in the Church. 
This Pentecost can be another*birthday for the Church 
im ‘the real sense of the? word—an entrance into new 
Tife!? st W A TK 
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Where the Road Forks 


By JAMES E, FREEMAN, 
Bishop of Washington. 


HE MASTER sent a 
group of His follow- 

ers upon an errand, 
giving them certain direc- 
tions pertaining to it. We 
read that they went their 
way and ‘‘coming to a 
place where two ways 
met’’, there they found 
the object of their search. 
This fragment from the 
narrative is suggestive of 
an experience that hap- 
pens to us frequently in 
the course of life. Weare 
constantly coming to a 
fork in the road, and when 
we come to it we pause to 
determine which road we will take. At such a time 
we are compelled, not only to determine the course 
we shall pursue but, the objective we have in mind. 
So long as the highway over which we travel remains 
level and straight, we move along our way uninter- 
rupted and secure in our confidence that it leads in 
the right direction. Once we come to the place where 
the road forks, we are met with a new situation. The 
one road may seem the way to travel and full of prom- 
ise; the other may look less attractive and suggest 
difficulties ahead. Many, possibly most of us, hastily 
reach the:conclusion that the more attractive, well- 
paved road is more appealing, hence we take it with- 
out any definite conviction as to whither it leads. The 
youth inevitably takes not only the easy road, but 
the one that promises a ‘‘short eut’’ to the object he 
seeks. Frequently he finds the need of re-tracing his 
steps and following the more difficult but secure way 
that leads to attainment. The whole world today 
seems to be standing without definiteness of decision 
at the fork of the road. The advocates of the two 
ways are strong and appealing. The advocates of 
one way have programs and systems that suggest the 
solution of our problem, they seem to indicate an easy 
solution of our ills. Their program appeals to the 
unthinking and superficial. Its whole purpose is the 
satisfaction of our physical and materials needs. Satisfy 
these and all will be well. Their program has in it 
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CHURCH AND WORLD PROBLEMS AS OTHERS 
SEE THEM. 
(Continued from page 4.) 
tials, in which a woman named Blade became the wife 
of a man named Razor. May they have many happy 
years of married life and become the proud parents 
of many Little Shavers! 


This delightful sign in a laundry window was spot- 
ted by “‘America’’: ‘‘We do not tear your clothes 
with machinery. We do it carefully by hand.’’ 


The ‘‘Lutheran’’-observes: ‘‘Our year book tells us 
that the moon got down to its last quarter day before 
yesterday. Well, there are others in much the same 
situation.”’ 

FROBLEMS OF A DOMESTIC MISSIONARY 

BISHOP. 
(Continued from page 6.) 
these we hope to develop first-rate workers to return 
to Mexico; being natives they could work there. Here 


nothing that calls for self-discipline and self-restraint, 
nor is it suggestive of the course we have pursued at 
other times when we found ourselves in a lke situa- 
tion. 


The other and the more difficult way has its earnest 
and sincere advocates who recognize that all attain- 
ment is secured by those who are willing to pay a 
consistent and reasonable price for that which they 
seek. The way ahead may look difficult and it may 
call for self-accepted restraint and imposed self-discip- 


‘line, it certainly calls for that kind of moral worth that 


is able to stand trials and, if need be, suffering, that. 
it may come at length to the object of its desire. It 
is a way that is bound to develop the strong muscles 
of the mind and of the soul. Whether in our individ- 
ual or corporate life the fork of the road calls for and 
demands decision, and the choice we make involves 
not only the kind of highway we would follow, but 
the kind of objective we seek ultimately to attain. 
Obviously, if in this hfe only we have hope, if all 
that it consists of is getting and spending, leading 
ultimately to a dead end, then it will not be difficult 
for us to make our choice. If, on the other hand, we 
believe we are put here for the purpose of developing 
the finer things of our nature, in fine, that we are put 
here to ‘‘grow a soul’’, with the assurance that at the 
end of the road a larger and fuller life opens up before 
us, then we will carefully consider the cost in the light 
of that which we seek to gain. 


The whole purpose of the ministry of Jesus was to 
indicate to men when they came to the place of de- 
cision, the only way that leads ultimately to satisfac- 
tion here and the fulfillment of their highest hopes and 
aspirations in a‘*world that lies beyond the outmost 
boundaries of time and place. The Master never prom- 
ised that the way He proposed should be an easy one. 
In His own life He strikingly illustrated its difficulties 
and perils. His own highest attainment was effected 
on the Cross, but from that Cross He has laid a strong 
erip upon the hearts and minds of men the world over. 
He chose the hard way and He did it deliberately, and 
in doing so He furnished an example to those who, 
coming after Him, would achieve life’s choicest gifts 
and know the ‘‘peace which passeth all understand- 
ingens 


again, we are stopped by the lack of money. The 
Mexicans are very poor, so the welfare work among 
them is enormous, 


If we could have the money we could do vastly 
more for the Kingdom and the lack of it is heart 
breaking. Time and again we have to refuse to grasp 
opportunities for lack of the money. In one new town 
we were offered an attractive lot and $5,000 toward 
a $10,000 church. The Roman Catholic and Presby- 
terian Churches, I was told, said, ‘‘Thank you, we ae- 
cept.’ We had to say, ‘‘Thank you we are sorry’’. 
Again in another new town we were offered a lot and 
$5000 for a chureh plus half the salary, but the mis- 
sionary would have to live there; we had to decline. 
It is a heart-breaking situation, as though the Church, 
through ignorance were saying, ‘‘There is no use in 
your succeeding, because we would never stand to 
have the work increased.”’ 

Well, that is the story. If it results in more earnest 
prayer that God will send laborers into His harvest, 
we shall be very grateful. sie 
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Jefferson Davis: Leader of a Lost Cause 
By CHARLES W. LOWRY, 


Professor in the Virginia Theological Seminary. 


An address delivered before the Jefferson Davis Chapter of the United Daughters of the 
Confederacy in San Francisco, California. President Davis’ birthday is June 3. 


HE War Between the States produced or rather 
revealed an unusual number of very able Ameri- 
eans. On the side of the South three easily stand 

out: Jackson, Lee, and Davis. Of these Jackson met 
an untimely death at the middle point of the war in 
time and at the zenith of success gained by Southern 
arms. He was then but a young man and had not 
held an independent command. Yet, in two years’ 
time this obscure professor from the Virginia Military 
Institute, had carved out the most brilliant military 
eareer in American history and had shown himself 
‘one of the foremost strategists in modern history’’. 
He was probably the nearest to a sheer genius which 
the Civil War produced. It was as if Providence in 
order to effect the downfall of the South had first to 
dispose of Stonewall Jackson. 


Lee, after his assumption of the command of the 
Army of Northern Virginia on June 1, 1862, and his 
success in lifting the siege of Richmond, became and 
remained the idol of the Southern people. This faith 
and affection was justified. As a general, Lee belongs 
by common consent in the company of the very great- 
est military captains of ‘the English-speaking race. 
The English General Sir Frederick Maurice ranks him 
above Wellington.' But it is in the lofty realm of man- 
hood and character that Lee is supremely great. Here 
he belongs with Washington, although Lee, difficult 
as it is for us to realize it, remained in one sense in 
the conduct of the war a local figure. Save for the 
brief period of March 13 to May 31, 1862, when he 
was given ‘‘under the direction of the President 
the conduct of the military operations of all the armies 
of the Confederate States’’, and for a similar period 
at the very end, when the debacle of the Confederacy 
was all but complete, his responsibility was never na- 
tional. The arbitrament of arms outside of the Kast- 
ern or Virginia front was not in any sense in his 
hands or a direct concern of his. 


It was not so with Davis. He was not only Presi- 
dent, but as President he was commander-in-chief of 
the army and navy of the Confederate States. On his 
shoulders rested the full responsibility and on his head 
fell the brunt of criticism and blame during the war 
and of recrimination and persecution after the final 
surrender of the Southern armies. The role of Jeffer- 
son Davis was incomparably the most difficult in the 
whole war. Let us never forget this. Had he been 
successful, he would have gone down in history as 
a very great figure. And contrariwise only a man 
great in supereminent degree could have compassed 
so mighty a success as the victory of the Southern 
cause and the establishment as a nation of the Southern 
Confederacy would have been. It was not to be; and 
probably it is well that Davis was not great enough. 
The idea of a separate nation in the South, expanding 
as it almost certainly would have done into an empire 
embracing Mexico, Cuba, and possibly Central Amer- 


ica, and of a vast experiment in what has been called 
tropicalized Nordicism, is of course fascinating. And 
whereas a few years ago most Southerners would have 
held up their hands with scarcely less horror than 
their Northern compatriots at the mention of such 
a thing, today we are not so sure. The machine age 


1Robert E. Lee the Soldier (1925), Pp. 289sq. 


has not proved to be all that belevers in the dogma of 
inevitable progress fondly expected. The superiority 
of industrial slavery to domestic servitude is at least 
debatable. There are some of us who find it difficult 
to see that an oligarchy of financial barons is a decided 
improvement over a planter aristocracy. Some of the 
fruits of democracy in this country a hundred and 
fifty-seven years after the inauguration of the greatest 
experiment in popular government ever tried are the 
most misgoverned municipalities in the civilized world, 
a reign of corruption, lawlessness, and organized crime 
which staggers the imagination and sickens the heart, 
a deplorable and decadent standard of public taste, 
manners, and morals among large sections of our popu- 
lation, not less than a fourth of the American people 
unemployed or dependent. on persons who are unem- 
ployed, and government at Washington by a virtual 
dictatorship. The ‘‘noble experiment’’ of prohibition 
has ended after thirteen years and has strikingly vin- 
dicated a pronouncement and a prophecy on the sub- 
ject by Jefferson Davis in 1886, when in consequence 
he was publicly assailed by Bishop Galloway of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and was made 
the theme of sermons from many pulpits, 


LL this to be sure is only one side, though I do 
not think that I have laid on the colours too 
darkly.* There are other things to be said. Even 

the present situation is not without its gleams of light 
breaking through the thick, foreboding clouds or its 
rainbow of hope spanning one segment of the national 
horizon. Then we have no way of knowing the course 
events would have taken in a Southern nation and 
empire. We cannot be sure that it would have re- 
sisted with any measure of success the onrush of a 
mechanized and industrialized civilization. While 
there were many owners of slaves who, like Jefferson 
Davis, almost convince us willy-nilly of the potential 
beneficence of the institution of slavery, we know that 
Southern Nordic human nature did not differ greatly 
from universal human nature, that there was much 
cruelty and barbarity associated with slavery, and that 
it already stcod condemned at the bar of conscience 
for such Southerners as Thomas Jefferson and Robert 
E. Lee. On the whole, therefore, I say, it was prob- 
ably well that Davis was not great enough to have 
become the father of a new nation on this continent. 
It is better and in the end we may think wiser to ac- 
cept history in its main tendencies with natural piety 
and try to trace in them the pattern. of a just and 
noble design and the operation of ‘‘a power not our- 
selves that makes for righteousness’’. 


But there were elements of greatness in the Confed- 
erate President. It can be truly said that he nar- 
rowly missed being a great man. He had been splen- 
didly endowed by nature, although, unlike Lee and 
Washington, he was not of aristocratic lineage and 
station. He was born in Kentucky, by a strange coinci- 

(Continued on page 11.) 


“I have decided to let the above stand in its original 
form. It should be noted, however, that it was writ- 
ten at the height of the American crisis, and almost 
daily reports of new kidnappings, and on the heels of 
the dire analyses and predictions of the ‘‘technocrats’’. 
It reflects, unduly from our present standpoint, the 


gloom of that period—C. W. L. 
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STORY OF ST. COLUMBANUS. 
gotten the idea 
that the English Church, from which 
our Episcopal Church comes, was 
founded by Henry VIII in the sixteenth 
century. Of course all Young People 
of our Church are well aware how pre- 
posterous this is, and can immediately 
tell their less informed friends that the 
Church of England is mentioned in 
Magna Charta four hundred years be- 
fore the time of Henry VIII, and also 
in one of the letters of a Pope of Rome, 
Gregory the Great to St. Augustine ot 
Canterbury, six hundred years before 
Magna Charta. 

But even before the time of Augus- 
tine, there were Christians in England 
with bishops, priests and deacons. 
These were among the Welch, or British, 
as our History books prefer to call 
them. The British Church could not 
do anything to convert the heathen Hng- 
lish when they came into the country. 
For the English were great fighters, 
and they did not respect any people 
whom they could beat as easily as they 
could the British, so that they would 
not listen to them. But the Welch sent 
missionaries to the Irish. 

Under the preaching of these mis- 
sionaries, Ireland became a great cen- 
ter of Christian learning and culture, 
and sent missionaries in their turn to 
many parts of the world. Thus Scot- 
land, Norway, Sweden and Germany are 
greatly indebted to the Irish monks. 

These brave men preached and prac- 
ticed a Christianity that was most ap- 
pealing in itself and doubly so because 
of their intense earnestness. There 
was nothing that they would not do, 
and nowhere thet they would not go for 
Jesus. It was a warm, loving, all em- 
bracing and most lovable way they had 
of doing things, wonderful to make con- 
verts, but not so strong on organiza- 
tion and keeping them busy. Thus the 
missions the: Irish started were often 
tirmly established by them and, after 
a strong fight for the Irish customs, 
usually went over to adopt the more 
sensible and practical customs of their 
neighbors. 

Thus the English people who were 
converted by the Irish monks event- 
ually left the Scotch-Irish customs for 
the Roman. Nevertheless, the story of 
their work is very interesting. So wea 
have, tonight, the story of one of their 
Saints as our program. 


Many people have 


St. Columbanus. 


In the year 543 there was born in the 
southeastern part of Ireland a boy who 
was to become known and loved in four 
countries. He was called Columbanus. 
Though his name means ‘“‘dovelike’’, 
his disposition at times was anything 
else but dovelike. For, being a true 
Irishman, he possessed a great amount 
of the two qualities of lovableness and 
of loving a fight. 

When quite a boy he was very reli- 
giovs. He used to like to read the 
Psalms aloud to his playmates and to 
talk about them. An aunt of his no- 
ticed ‘this habit of his and said that 
he should study for the ministry. 
his parents did not. want him to leave 
home to go to the schools.’ But the 
aunt and Columbanus stuck to their 
point and finally one. So Columbanus 


But 


soon went to the famous monastery 
school of Bangor, in the north of Ire- 
land. There he soon became a prize 
pupil and one of the most popular boys 
in the school. This being the case, 
when he graduated he became one o. 
the teachers, 

One day, when he was approaching 
thirty years of age, he came across the 
passage in the Bible where God told 
Abraham, ‘‘Get thee out from thy coun- 
try and thy kindred to a land that I 
shall shew thee.’’ This he considered 
was a call for him to go as a foreign 
missionary, so he went to see the head 
of the monastery to ask his permission. 
The abbot did not wish to lose his best 
teacher, and refused to allow him to 
go at first. But Columbanus made the 
subject a matter of prayer, and after 
a while the abbot not only let him go, 
but also got twelve companions who 
agreed to go with him. 

Eventually the band of Irish monks 
landed in France. That country was 
not at this time one as it is now; in- 
deed, it'had many kingdoms in it. 
Three of: them were: Burgundy, Brit- 
tany and Austrasia. Our friend went 
first into Burgundy, where they were 
well received at first by the King. He 
gave them an old castle in a desert. 
This they repaired and used as a monas- 
tery. Being so far away from any 
city people, thought that they would 
hear nothing more of them. But Co- 
lumbanus and his companions were such 
wonderful preachers that many people 
left their homes and came to live with 
them. Thus their monastery grew very 
great. 


Now, Columbanus was an Irishman, 
and so a follower of St. Patrick. But 
St. Patrick had been a Briton, and as 
a member of the British Church he had 
a number of different customs from 
those of France and Rome. Thus the 
Irish had the custom of celebrating 
Easter at a different time than the Bur- 
gundians. This was called to the at- 
tention of the Bishops of Burgundy, 
and a great fight ensued when the Bish- 
gps tried to get the Irish to change. 
The Bishops wrote the Pope of Rome 
and the Pope wrote the Irish, but Co- 
lumbanus wrote back to explain why 
the Irish were different and intended 
to stay diiferent. Incidentally, it was 
not until about four hundred years 
after this that the Irish did change. 
They clung to St. Patrick against the 
Pope. . 


Their first monastery now having be- 
come very large, they left it and built 
and another one eight miles away. 
Though this also was in a desert soon 
a town grew up around it, which is 
still in existence. It is called Luxeil. 
Columbanus himself used to divide his 
time between the two. 

At about this time the king of Bur- 
gundy had a lady at his court that 
was not a very good character. On 
one occasion Columbanus came to the 
palace to preach. Along with the oth- 
ers she came to hear him. After the 
service, she stopped to ask him to bless 
her children. But the Saint knew what 
kind of a woman she was and gave her 
quite a call down for her many sins. | 

The) lady must haye harintil Groce 
pair of lungs. An eyé- with 8s ‘tells’ ee 
she first sent away her children, then’ 
she started. Scolding and screaming, 
we are told she made the palace shake 
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with her voice until long after the 
preacher had left the building. The king 
tried to stop her, but could not do so 
until he promised to drive the Irish 
monks out of his territory. 

Driven out of Burgundy, the Irish 
monks were taken to Britany in the 
west of France. There they thought 
that they would be sent back to Ire- 
land. But instead, they were allowed 
to go free. So they came east again, 
only this time they came into the king- 
dom of Austrasia, just south of Bur- 
gundy. There the king bade them wel- 
come, and asked them to go as mis- 
sionaries to the Swiss and German tribes 
that lived just over the border of Swit- 
zerland. 


There our friends worked very hard 
and won many people to Christ. But 
the King of Burgundy seems to have 
heard of them being in Austrasia. Per- 
haps the lady with the voice had begun 
doing her vocal exercises again. At 
any rate, he made war on the King of 
Australsia and beat him. So Columba- 
nus, left some of his followers in Swit- 
zerland under one of his companions 
named Gall. It is interesting to know 
that one of the cantons, or counties, 
of Switzerland, is named after this man 
St. Gall. He is called the Apostle to 
the Swiss. 

Columbanus, with the rest of his fol- 
lowers, crossed the Alps and came into 
Lombardy, as the northern part of Italy 
was called at that time. The King of 
Lombardy received them well, so they 
settled here and built the monastery of 
Bobbio. In Lombardy, a town today 
is named after Columbanus. He died 
at Bobbio at the age of seventy-two. 

He is said to have been a great or. 
ganizer. He and his followers founded 
a string of monasteries that stretched 
from Italy to the North Sea. He was 
also a wonderful preacher. He used 
all sorts of imagination in his most 
flowery oratory. It is said that he 
made people do anything he wanted 
them to do for a time. He was loved, 
he was hated. He was learned and was 
a hard worker. He was kind, but he 
was stubborn. Or to put it in one word, 
he was a true son of Ireland. 


oO 
St. Margaret’s Summer Conference. 


The conference at St. Margaret’s 
School, Tappahannock, Va., will be held 
July 1 to 6, as a Young People’s Divi- 
sion, and July 8 to 13 for adults and 
children, 

The cost of either division is $6, plus 
registration fee of $1, and the children 
under twelve years of age will be 
charged $450, plus registration fee. 


The faculty consists of the Rev. Her- 
bert Donovan, chaplain; Rev. Cary Mon- 
tague, for Church History; Rey. Robert 
Goodwin, Old Testament Prophets; Rev. 
Calvert Buck, Personal Religion; Miss 
Marjorie Bowman, Demonstration 
Church School; Mrs. J. H. Moore, Miss 
Rowena Brown, Mrs. G. W. Barton, for 
Woman’s Auxiliary; Miss Elizabeth Gib- 
ble, Chureh Music. Bishop Goodwin 
Will be present the. first week, and 
., Bishop ‘Tucker, the se econd. 

hag'béen pre- 
“pared that should keep eS veer 
tained and happily occupied in f ee 
time. poy ay 
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HE UNION SEMINARY REVIEW. Paper. 

4: by The Union Theological Seminary, 
Price, 45 cents per copy. 

The Union Seminary Review, just completing its for- 

ty-sixth year of publication, is making its July issue (of 

one hundred pages) a Karl Barth number. Its contents 


Published 
Richmond, Va. 


will include a sermon by Dr. Barth; ‘‘The Absoluteness 
of Jesus,’ by Dr. Brunner; ‘‘Barth and the American 
Theological Scene,’ by Dr. E. G. Homrighausen, of 
Indianapolis, a leading authority on Barth; ‘“‘The Barth- 
ian Theology in Great Britain,’’ by Dr. John McCanr 
nachie, of Dundee, Scotland, author of ‘“‘The Barthian 


Theology and the Man of Today’’; 
God Can Be Known,” by Dr. 
more, author of ‘Stars, 


“The Plane on Which 
Harris E. Kirk, of Balti- 
Atoms, and God,’’ and other 
widely known books; ‘‘Dialectic Theology in the English- 
Speaking World,’ by Pastor H. Jochums, of Germany, 
and a descriptive bibliography of all the books on the Barth- 
ian movement available in English, by Dr. Holmes Rols- 
ton, Jr., of Rockbridge Baths, Va., whose book,.‘‘A Con- 
servative Looks to Barth and Brunner’’, has been widely 
read in America. Orders for this special number (forty 


limited. _T 
J. Gray McAllister. 
a * * 
N THE STEPS OF THE MASTER: By H. V. Morton. 
Published by Dodd, Mead & Company. Price, $3. 


For anyone who has not had the privilege of traveling 
in the Holy Land; also for the reader who would like to 
follow in the steps of one whose keen observation has 
traced the footsteps of the Master with his own art, built 
upon knowledge of the facts and the places. + 

In beautiful English, the author describes the scenes 
with splendid insight and simple reverence. The book lives 
in the atmosphere of Palestine, and in vivid and tender 
retrospect we turn its pages, beginning our journey at 
starlit Bethlehem to Calvary and its darkness, to the thrill- 
ing new day that dawned on the first of the Resurrection 
mornings. 

E. C. Pedrick. 
* * * 
TLIGION MEETS THE MODERN MIND: By Russell 
Henry Stafford. Published by The Round Table Press, 
Inc., 354 Fourth Avenue, New York City. Price, $2. 


A book addressed to those who are anxious about the 
truth of religion in the modern thought world. 

Its chief merit derives from the fact that the author 
gives us his own experiences in quest for the truth. And 
And that has been a varied experience. Dr. Stafford states 
that he has tried everything and in the end he has found 
for himself the manifold riches of the Gospel Truth. He 
has worked inward from the circumference of things to 
the centre, upon which the Christian philosopher builds: 
namely, Christ. 

This is a book for the counselor and leader of youth; 
but not for the average reader, who would grow weary 
in following the paths along which this splendid spirit 
has trod. 

E. C. Pedrick. 
* * * 
HILDREN OF GALILEE. A drama by Elizabeth Ed- 
land. Art paper; pp. 16. Pub. by the Abingdon Press, 
New York City. 25c. 

An Easter play, but suited to any time. It is adapted to 
children afnd should appeal to those who are seeking to 
dramatize the great Feast of the Christian year. 


* * * 


JEFFERSON DAVIS: LEADER OF A LOST CAUSE. 
(Continued from page 9.) 


dence only some hundred miles from the place where 
eight months later and in the same state Abraham 
Lincoln first saw the light. Of Welsh and Scotch- 
Trish extraction and of Baptist heritage in religion, 
Davis’ family belonged to ‘‘the middle class of South- 
erners whose members owned few slaves and whose 
children often did much of the daily labour of the farm 
or small plantation”’. His father, Samuel Davis, had 
been an Officer in the Revolutionary War and, after 
his marriage. to, 
had settled near Augusta, 
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Miss Jane Cook, a South. Caroling lady, _Y 
eorgia, ‘Here, he subse- 
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quently became clerk of the county court. But he does 
not seem to have been successful, for in a period of 
a few years he moved three times and covered a dis- 
tance of twenty-five hundred miles. He finally settled 
in Wilkinson County in lower Mississippi Territory, 
and here Jefferson spent his early boyhood. But there 
was good blood in the boy; and, thanks to his oldest 
brother, Joseph Emory Davis—a remarkable man who 
in an astonishingly short time established himself as 
a prosperous and influential planter—he received the 
education and cultural privileges usually restricted to 
young Southerners of some wealth and social station. 
His record at Transylvania University, then the most 
important institution of learning west of the Allegha- 
nies, does not seem to have been particularly distin- 
guished, and at West Point, in contrast to Robert E. 
Lee and Joseph E. Johnston, he graduated only twen- 
tieth in a class of thirty-three. One explanation of 
this mediocrity, it has been thought, was his fondness 
for literature, a trait which retar ded ‘similarly the scho- 
lastie progress of Emerson at Harvard and of Poe at 
the University of Virginia. West Point none the less 


Bete Peroni bedecnipromipti eae the: edition de strictiz. = put its stamp on him, and he became a distinguished 


soldier (in the Mexican War) and later Secretary of 
War in the Cabinet of President Pierce. In between 

he lived the life of planter, scholar, and gentleman; ° 
went into politics and became successively Representa- 
tive and Senator in the United States Congress. In 
the Senate he became a leading figure and earned a 
national reputation. He was an orator and _ parlia- 
mentary debater of eloquence and distinction. In ap- 
pearance, we are told and the impresson is verified by 
a glance at his portrait, he ‘‘was, beyond doubt, very 
striking—rather tall, thin, arrow-straight, Indian-look- 
ing. Few American public men have ever had 
a finer presence. The heavy, square chin, thin 
lips, high cheek bones, hollow jaws, broad forehead, 
beautifully formed aquiline nose and long skull were 
typically Nordic, while the colouring of skin, eyes and 
hair showed the dark Welsh breed. His face, indeed, 
Was impressive and unusual’’. In disposition he was 
affectionate, loyal, and devoted. While at West Point 
he was more popular with his fellow cadets than with 
the authorities and narrowly escaped expulsion, owing 
to his refusal to answer questions regarding a room- 
mate, who was under suspicion as the fomenter of a 
riot. Here also he sent his mother what he was able 
to save from his small salary, in gratitude for the sacri- 
fices that his family had made for him. In character 
and mind he was earnest and elevated, actuated by 
what he believed to be the highest principles. A good 
illustration of this and of the enlightenment and hu- 
manity of the man is the methods which he practiced 
as a slave-owner. Davis was honestly convineed that 
slavery was a divine institution and that it should be 
perpetuated. But he felt keenly the responsibilities 
which devolved upon him as the proprietor of human 
beings, and he accordingly brought to a high level 
of perfection the institution of slavery. ‘‘He placed 
the relation of master and bondman on the basis of 
justice ; he was in fact, as well as in theory, the father 
of his servants. His slaves were excedingly well-cared 
for and remarkably trained. Capable Negroes were 
trusted in a high degree. No corporal punishment was 
allowed on the plantation except by the judgment of » 
Negro jury, which sat on all offenses against the rules 
of the place. The Negroes were happy and remained 
devoted to Davis through their whole lives; he was 
on terms of almost intimate friendship with them.’’ 
During all the demoralization of the war and even 
the occupation of the country by the enemy, they 
remained steadily at work; and after the war were 
pointed out as examples of what slaves when ,freed 


might become. 
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EAU CLAIRE 
BISHOP KEMPER’S CONSECRA- 


TION. 

(A part of Bishop Wilson’s address 
to Annual Council Meeting, May 22, at 
Hau Claire.) 

The centennial of Bishop Kemper’s 
consecration is worthy of observance for 
two reasons. First, the man himself 


demands our admiration and our grati- 
It took no small 


tude. measure of 
Ease 


| 


THE RT. REV. JACKSON KEMPER, 

DAD: LiL. D: 
Consecrated September 25, 1835, as 
Missionary Bishop for Missouri and 
Indiana. ‘Translated 1854 and _ First 
Bishop to Wisconsin. 


devotion and self-sacrifice for a man to 
give up a comfortable parish in the 
East and face the trials and dangers 
of life in what was then at best an un- 
developed region abounding in uncer- 
tainties and in many parts a veritable 
wilderness. There was no easy way to 
do the thing he was asked to do. Many 
a man might well have been excused 
for shrinking from the task, but it is 
not with such human material that 
the Kingdom of God moves forward. 
Rather, it is intrepid souls, like Bishop 
Kemper, who carry the torch of Chris- 
tian progress and spread the light of 
the Gospel wherever men and women 
elect to live—whether in the sparsely 
settled prairies, in the wooded North 
country, up the mountains or over the 
seas. Christ does not call us to the 
easy way. He calls us to the spiritual 
opportunity whether it may be easy or 
hard. We, who are the heirs today of 
such a Father in God as Jackson Kem- 
per, may well examine our consciences 
and ask ourselves if we are keeping 
faith with him and exhibiting any rea- 
sonable degree of his courage and de- 
votion upon which our own Church 
privileges depend. 

But there is a second reason for keep- 
ing this anniversary, namely, because 
it marks adventure on the part of the 
Church one hundred years ago. For 
half a century following the Revolu- 
tionary War, the Church concerned it- 
self with the problems flowing out of 
its colonial background along the At- 
lantic Seaboard. It was building its 
habits of thought and its methods of 
operation in conformity with the con- 
ditions prevailing in the more settled 
parts of the East. Meanwhile, the 
country was undergoing a quick change 


and the Church was in danger of slip- -° 


ping behind the times. The stream of 
Western migration had set in and the 
Church was confronted with the neces- 


COMMEMORATES sity of breaking loose from its Hastern 


anchorage and launching out upon an 
uncharted sea. It called for more ini- 
tiative than we can quite understand 
today. Anglican tradition visualized 
first a diocese and then a bishop to ad- 
minister it. Actual conditions clamored 
for a bishop to go out and create a dio- 
cese for himself. Misgivings over such 
an experimental novelty were natural, 
but the fact could not be blinked that 
something different had to be done. 
(With a fine spirit of faith and vigor 
the Church set a new precedent. Not 
only was Bishop Kemper sent to the 
Northwest, but other missionary bish- 
ops were similarly sent to the South- 
west and to the Far West. The wisdom 
of the policy soon began to prove it- 
self. Within the next fifteen years the 
number of communicants and the num- 
ber of clergy had more than doubled 
and everybody wondered why it had 
not been done earlier, 

The significance of all this for us 
of the present day lies in the fact that 
we are again confronted with a funda- 
mental change in our national life. It is 
easy to paint a picture of a possible 
erisis at any time, but I think every- 
one will agree that, since the close of 
the World War, the United States has 
been clearly faced with a new condi- 
tion. The Church cannot cling to ob- 
solete habits in a changed world today 
any more than it could a century ago. 
Again, misgivings are natural but ti- 
midity has never been a Christian asset 
and it cannot be allowed to stand in 
the way of the Church’s advance. Far- 
sighted Churchmen have realized this 
for some time past and last year an- 
other new departure was projected, in 
which the Diocese of Eau Claire was 
asked to take an important part. c 

Upon my request, at the last annual 
council, you elected Bishop Torok as 
Suffragan Bishop of this diocese—which 
election was part of a program to be 
presented to the last General Conven- 
tion. For having done this, I am very 
grateful to you and I congratulate you 


THE RT. REV. FRANK E. WILSON, 
De. 
Present Bishop of Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


on your courage and your vision. Large 
bodies move slowly, and are reluctant 
to commit themselves to important un- 
dertakings in which novel features ap- 
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pear. Perhaps it was expecting too 
much to think that General Convention 
would acquiesce without further infor- 
mation as to the existing need. Much 
was accomplished, though not all that 
we desired. A new canon of real im- 
portance was adopted and a lively in- 
terest was evinced in the possibilities 
of the near future. Confirmation of 
the election of Bishop Torok was de- 
nied by the House of Bishops—not be- 
cause they were out of sympathy with 
the program as presented, but because 
the circumstances were so extraordinary 
that they hardly felt justified in taking 
normal action upon an obviously abnor- 
mal situation. However, the bishops 
did not want to see the matter dropped. 
A really large number of them have 
spoken to me and written to me offer- 
ing suggestions and expressing the hope 
that we would not think of abandoning 
our plans, but would present another 
proposition which could gain the ap- 
proval of the House. Meantime, the 
bishops agreed that we should carry 
Bishop Torok with his episcopal title, 
but without the faculty of performing 
episcopal functions. After consultation 
with several bishops I have placed 
Bishop Torok on the Cathedral Staff and 
have made him Assistant to the Bishop 
of the diocese. Further, I have asked 
the Presiding Bishop to appoint a spe- 
cial committee to investigate the whole 
situation and report to the next meet- 
ing of the House on the double ques- 
tion of Bishop Torok’s consecration and 
his status in the Church. What I want 
you to understand is that you have 
done a constructive piece of work, the 
outcome of which is still to be deter- 
mined but in which our confidence may 
continue to be securely placed. 
* * 


WEEKLY GIFTS, METHOD OF RAIS- 
ING MONEY. 

St. Paul’s Church, Meridian, Miss., 
with fewer than 400 members, set out 
to raise $2,000 in five weeks and ended | 
with nearly $2,600. The method used 
was to ask each member for a gift each 
week, with successive weekly goals of 
$200, $300, $4000, $500 and $600. The 
week’s total was announced each Sun- 
day. On the second Sunday it was 
$269, but before the congregation was 
out of the church a check for $50 took 
it over $300. On the fourth Sunday it 
was $493, and when this word reached 
one of the oldest communicants of the 
parish, an invalid, she had herself 
propped up in bed long enough to sign 
a check for the missing $7. The Rey. 
William G. Christian is rector. 

* * * 
MANY CHILDREN IN NEED OF 
HOMES. 

The Children’s Bureau, State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, is desperately in need of the right 
kind of foster homes for its wards. It 
is also often called upon to recommend 
suitable foster homes to judges of 
juvenile courts who need such homes 
for their local wards. Any resident of 
Virginia willing to offer a home to one 
of these children may get additional in- 
formation by writing the Bureau, at 11 
South Twelfth Street. Some typical 
cases are described below: 

Betty is a rather timid looking, eleven 
year old girl with large grey eyes and 
a bright smile. Her parents are di- 
vorced, the mother has remarried, but 
her home is not at all suitable, and 
the whereabouts of the father is un- 
known. Betty seems hurt and bewil- 
dered and anxious to find someone who 
wiil understand and love her. 

Evelyn, who is slender, dark and six- 
teen, has heard nothing from her par- 
ents in years and came to the agency 
because of dependency. She does well 
in school and is active in church work. 
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Rose is a spritely little girl of ten 
with a sweet disposition. She is very 
appreciative of kindnesses shown her 
and anxious for a good foster home in 
the country. 

Tom and Jack are two little broth- 
ers. Their parents have separated and 
each has remarried. Neither offers a 
proper home for these children and the 
boys are rather unhappy as a result. 

Dan is a Negro boy of sixteen, who 
made his home with his aged grand- 
mother before coming to the Bureau. 
He is anxious for a wage home on a 
farm. 

Bill is a lonesome little Negro lad, 
who is badly in need of affection and 
kindness. He realizes his mother has 
never wanted him and he never knew 
his father. Attempts to get the mother 
to care for him have accomplished lit- 
tle. Although she supported him for 
a while, she didn’t want to do it and 
he telt unwelcome and rejected. 

* * 
RESOLUTIONS PASSED AT MEETING 
OF TRUSTERS GENERAL THEO- 
LOGICAL SEMINARY. 

At a meeting of the Trustees of the 
General Theological Seminary held May 
21, the following resolutions were 
passed: 

The Reverend Horace Percy Silver, 
S. T. D., LL. D., a former member of 
this Board, died suddenly at his resi- 
dence in Bedford, New York, on De- 
cember 15, 1934. Throughout his min- 
istry in the church he gave himself 
without reservation, especially to the 
poor, the needy, prisoners, the afflicted 
and the underprivileged. He was a 
faithful follower of our Lord Jesus and 
very grateful fcr the high privilege of 
serving his Master in the ministry of 
His Church. He was an alumnus of 
the Seminary of the Class of 1894, and 
was ever a loyal and enthusiastic sup- 
porter of the Institution. He was a 
faithful member of this Board for ten 
years, and unfailingly regular in his 
attendance at its meetings. He took a 
leading part in the effort to increase 
the endowment of the Seminary and 
the measure of success that it attained 
owed much to his generous and self- 
sacrificing interest. To the delibera- 
tions of the Board his clear thought, 
decisive utterances and genial humor 
made signal contribution. He was held 
in high and affectionate esteem by all 
of its members. It was a great privi- 
lege to be associated with him. 

May he rest in peace and light per- 
petual shine upon him. 

Be it Resolved, That the foregoing 
be spread upon the minutes of the 
Board and a copy be transmitted to the 
members of his family. 

The Honorable Edward Lawrence 
Katzenbach, LL. D., who died Decem- 
ber 18, 19384, had been a member of 
this Board since 1931. A distinguished 
layman, for many years Chancellor of 
the Diocese of New Jersey, he brought 
to his service of the Church the rich 
experience of long leadership in public 
affairs, for he had been Attorney Gen- 
eral of New Jersey, President of the 
State Board of Children’s Guardians, a 
Trustee of Rutgers University, and Lec- 
turer on Politics at Princeton Univer- 
sity. He contributed to the delibera- 
tions of this Board a ripe knowledge 
of educational problems and a gener- 
ous interest in all that pertains to the 
welfare of the Church. His deep Chris- 
tian devotion and his genial personality 
profoundly impressed his associates, and 
they desire to place on record their 
great gratitude for his services. 

May he rest in peace and may light 
perpetual shine upon him. 

Be it Resolved, That the foregoing 
be spread upon the minutes of the 
Board and a copy be transmitted to 
the members of his family. 
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At the same meeting a resolution was 
passed extending the sympathy of the 
Board to the family of the Right Rev- 
erend Ralph Ernest Urban, §8.-.T. D., 
Sutfragan Bishop of the Diocese of New 
Jersey, a graduate of the General Theo- 
logical Seminary, Class of 1899, who 
died May 19, 1935, at Philadelphia, Pa. 

* % Bd 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
ALUMNI MEET. 

The Associate Alumni of the General 
Theological Seminary held their annual 
meeting last week, in Seabury Hall, the 
Rev. Francis H. Richey, of Maplewood, 
N. J., the retiring President of the As- 
sociation, presiding. Two important 
changes were made in the Constitution 
and By-Laws of the Association: the 
Nominating Committee is hereafter to 
be appointed by the President a year 
in advance; and the dates for nomina- 
tion, issuing of ballots, and election 
of the Alumni members of the Board 
of Trustees of the Seminary are to be 
advanced by two months. The follow- 
ing officers were elected for 1935-1936. 
President, the Rev. C. Rankin Barnes; 
Vice-Presidents—First Province, the 
Rev. S. Atmore Caine, Brighton, Mass.; 
Second Province, the Rev. Frederick C. 
Lee, Rochester, N. Y.; Third Province, 
the Rev. Gordon B. Wadhams, Balti- 
more; Fourth Province, the Rev. Wil- 
Hamme\Vay Do) Dos Charleston, S§..C.; 
Fifth Province, the Rev. William B. 
Stoskopf, D. D., Chicago; Sixth Prov- 
ince, the Rev. William F. Lewis, Boze- 
man, Mont.; Seventh Province, the Rev. 
Robert G. Mize, Jr., Hays, Kans.; 
Highth Province, the Rev. Perry G. M. 
Austin, Long Beach, Calif.; Recording 
Secretary, the Rev. Gregory Mabry, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Corresponding Secre- 
tary, the Rev. C. Lauderburn, New York 
Cory; Treasurer, Rear Admiral Regi- 
nald R. Belkpap, New York City; Nec- 
rologist, the Rev. Charles N. Shepard, 
D. D., New York City; members of the 
Executive Committee, the Rev. Edmund 
Sills, New ‘York City; the Rev. Francis 
H. Richey, Maplewood, N. J., the Rev. 
Thomas A. Sparks, New York City. The 
Alumni were guests of the Seminary at 
luncheon. In the afternoon the Rev. 
C. Rankin Barnes read an essay of un- 
usual merit on ‘‘Fresh Techniques in 
Pastoral Care’. The Rev. William H. 
Dunphy, Peekskill, N. Y., was selected 
to read the Alumni Essay next year, 
with the Rev. Elwyn H. Spear, New 
York City, as Substitute. 

In the evening the class of 1915 he! 
a Reunion Dinner on its twentieth an- 
niversary of graduation, in Seabury 
Hall, and the Rev. Gregory Mabry, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., was elected perma- 
nent secretary of the class. They are 
proposing an even larger occasion in 
19340, their twenty-fifth anniversary. 

* * * 
PER CAPITA GIFTS. 

The annual figures have now been 
published for 1934 showing how much 
each of twenty-five non-Roman com- 
munions gave for their own congrega- 
tional expenses and how much they 
gave for “others’’, i. e., missionary work 
outside the parish. 

For parish expenses, in per capita 
gifts the Episcopal Church is near the 
top and the amount is $13.69. The 
highest and lowest amounts in this col- 
umn are $19.58 and $3.50. 

The work included in the general 
budget of the several communions, fig- 
ures are given for only twenty groups. 
Of these, the Hpiscopal Church is the 
twentieth, 89 cents per capita being the 
smallest amount in the list. Our per 
capita is figured on the basis of bap- 
tized members. 

Commenting on these figures, Dr. 
Lewis B. Franklin observed that the 
actual per capita gift for work outside 
the parish would be much higher if it 
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were Obtained by using the actual num- 
ber of givers. What drags down the 
figure is the inclusion of the large num- 
ber of Church members who give noth- 
ing at all for this purpose. While an 
increase in all gifts is much to be de- 
sired, it is still more important to en- 
list every member as a regular contrib- 
utor. 
* % * 

CHURCH PERIODICAL CLUB. 

The May meeting of the Church Pe- 
riodical Club executive committee had 
a rare treat in hearing Mrs. Paul Mat- 
thews tell about the trip around the 
world which she has just completed 
with Bishop Matthews. The chief point 
she made was that wherever they went, 
they were deeply impressed with the 
high quality of our missionaries. Ev- 
erywhere, Mrs. Matthews said, she found 
them eager and devoted, often over- 
worked, because of a depleted staff, but 
never complaining about the cuts, ex- 
cept to explain how much they long to 
go ahead with the work and can not 
because money is lacking. In Jerusa- 
lem Mrs. Matthews saw the library of 
the Armenian Theological Seminary and 
was told, ‘“‘Most of the books came 
from the Church Periodical Club’’. This 
was the first meeting of the executive 
committee in Church Missions House, 
where the C. P. C. now has its offices, 
at 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

* * * 


JEWS AND THE KING. 

British Jewry is to celebrate the Sil- 
ver Jubilee by the planting of a forest 
in the hills of Nazareth, to be named 
by his Majesty’s permission the ‘‘King 
George V Jubilee Forest’’. 

Afforestation is one of the great needs 
of Palestine today, and in expressing 
their gratitude and loyalty to the King 
in this way, British Jews are at the 
same time making a valuable contribu- 
tion to the development of the Holy 
Land.—Exchange. 


0o——--—-—— 
VIRGINIA. 

Rt. Rev. H. St. G. Tucker, D. D., Bishop. 
Rt. Rev. Frederick D. Goodwin, D. D., 
Coadjutor 
(9) 


Pilgrimage to Lawrenceville. 

In preparation for the Whit-Sunday 
offering, which is asked of the Church, 
the “‘Challenge’’ Campaign is being vig- 
orously pushed in all parts of the dio- 
cese. During the past week meetings 
were held in towns and cities, where 
large congregations gathered to hear 
of the needs of the Church, encouraging 
the leaders by the interest manifested. 

The churches in Richmond conducted 
a pilgrimage to St. Paul’s Industrial 
School in Lawrenceville, under the 
chairmanship of Mrs. Frederick D. 
Goodwin, which was attended by about 
fifty men and women from the city 
churches. At the school the visitors 
were met by a welcoming committee, 
and after a short service in the assem- 
bly hall, began their inspection of the 
buildings. This proved a much longer 
task than was anticipated, and before 
the rounds was completed, the delicious 
lunch, which was served the guests, 
proved a welcome interruption, after 
which the remainder of the buildings 
were visited. Amazement was expressed 
at the completeness and size of the es- 
tablishment, and also at the handicaps 
under which the work is carried on with 
vigor and thoroughness. The new Do- 
mestic Science Building, now nearing 
completion, is partly occupied, the well- 
equipped hospital serves not only the 
school, but the entire colored popula- 
tion of the county. Both pride and 
gratification in the work was manifested 
by the ‘“‘pilgrims” and a fuller knowl- 
edge was gained by them of the im- 
portance of this institution to the 
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Church and the colored people in Vir- 
ginia. 
An Error. 

The annual council, at its meeting in 
Fredericksburg, May 14, voted to meet 
in 1936 in St. Paul’s Church, Richmond, 
instead of St. James’ Church, Leesburg, 
as was stated in our last issue. 

oo ae * 
Grace Church, Cismont, Honors Their 
Parson. 
A large gathering of devoted friends, 
and admirers from a distance, assem- 
bled at Grace Church Parish House, Cis- 
mont, May 10, to honor the Rev. F. S. 
Robinson’s twenty-fifth anniversary of 
faithful and devoted service. Miss Mar- 
garet Randolph had planned for months 
beforehand to have a “silver tea’’ to 
eelebrate the occasion. All of Mr. Rob- 
inson’s missions were represented by 
loving friends and Mr. Murray Boocock 
imade the opening address and presented 
‘.Mfre-Robinson with a very handsome 
silver dish, to which ‘‘our parson’’ re- 
sponded most graciously. A box for any 
silver gift was placed near the door and 
a most generous offering given him. Af- 
-ter: many congratulations and much 
~“‘talk and tea’”’ all went home with the 
-feeling of gratitude for such an occa- 
sion. 
- (01g Signed: 
aa 3; Grace Guten Guild. 
F * 
Mass Ree Held. 

A. mass meeting was held in All 
Saints’ Church, Richmond, the Rev. E. 
‘Van R. Stires, rector, Sunday night, to 
present to the Church people of the 
citys the urgent needs of the work in 
the’ diocese. The ‘Challenge’ Cam- 
paign, which starts May 27, has set as 
the goal to be reached $25,000, of which 
$6,500 will go to St. Paul’s School to 
meet the needs for the year’s work. The 
speakers, in short but forceful ad- 
dresses, set before the congregation the 
tragic results to the mountain, rural 
and colored work, if the sum asked is 
not raised. Virginia has always met 
such appeals for the missionary work 
of the Church, and there is no appre- 
hension that the diocese will fail in this 
crisis. 


* * 
Prayer Offered in Canterbury Cathedral 
For the Diocese of Virginia. 

The following card was received by 
Bishop Tucker a few days ago. Whether 
it was a coincidence that the Diocese 
of Virginia was remembered in Can- 
terbury Cathedral on the day of her 


sesqui-centennial or not, we do not 
know. 
‘Here in the Cathedral Church of 


Christ in Canterbury prayer was offered 
today with the Divine Oblation for you 
and‘your diocese, with thanksgiving for 
our fellowship in the Gospel. 
(Seal) 
The Lord watch over your 
and your coming in. 
The Bishop of Virginia. 
Christo regnante deo et domino in per- 
petuum ihesu. 
(Anglo-Saxon Charter, 


going out 


742 A. D.) 


May 14, 1935, 
(Signed) Cosmo Cantuar.”’ 


—_—— fe) 
SOUTHWESTERN VIRGINIA 
Rt. Rev. Robert C. Jett, D. D., Bishop 
__——_— 0—-————— 
A Faithful Vestryman Passes. 

Mr. Charles S. Shepherd died sud- 
denly at his home in Covington, the 
morning of Saturday, May 18, at the 
age of seventy-seven. Mr. Shepherd 
was a native of Louisa County, Vir- 
ginia, a son of William and Lucy Shep- 
herd. He married Miss. Alice Amelia 
Smoot of Maryland, forty-eight years 
ago, 
years later, and ever since has made his 
home there. 

Mr. Shepherd had a unique record 


moved to Covington about two” 
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association with Emmanuel Church 
The parish: was organ- 
ized in 1890, with tive vestrymen, of 
whom Mr. Sheufhetd was one. From 
that time he served continuously on the 
vestry, a period of forty-five years, and 
for twenty-five years was Senior War- 
den of the parish, relinquishing this of- 
fice to a younger man about ten years 
ago. When the vestry of Hmmanuel 
Church adopted the system of rotation 
in office for vestrymen, Mr. Shepherd 
was elected a life member of the vestry. 

During his long period of service to 
the church, Mr. Shepherd saw his par- 
ish grow from a handful of communi- 
cants, worshipping in a small frame 
church, to a strong parish of more than 
300 communicants, with one of the most 
beautiful churches in the diocese. He 
attended the consecration of the frame 
church in the early hineties and also 
that of the new building consecrated 
by Bishop Jett in 1932. The passing of 
this devoted layman is a real loss to his 
chureh and to his community. 

The Rt. Rev. Robert Carter Jett, 
D. D., conducted the funeral services 
Monday afternoon in Emmanuel Church, 
being assisted by the rector of the par- 
ish, the Rev. Warren A. Seager, and 
by the Rev. Dr. E. R. Rogers, rector of 
Boys’ Home. 

To quote the Covington paper: “A 
chivalrous Christian gentleman gone to 
his rich reward, his memory will ever 
remain with us as an admirable exam- 
ple of fine citizenship.’ 


oL 
in Covington. 
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SOUTHERN VIRGINIA. 
Rt. Rev. A. C. Thomson, D. D. Bishop. 
Oo- 
Regional Service Held at St. 
John’s Church, Hampton. 

The first Regional Presentation Serv- 
ice of the Church School Mite-Box Ot- 
fering to be held in the Diocese of 
Southern Virginia was held on the Sec- 
ond Sunday atter Easter, May 5, when 
the Church Schools of the Tidewater 
Peninsula gathered in St. John’s Church, 
Hampton. 

The Rev. Theodore St. Clair Will, rec- 
tor, was in charge, and was assisted by 
the Rev. J. K. M. Lee;*rector of St. 
Paul’s Church, Newport News, and the 


Rev. Samuel H: Sayre, rector of St. 
Mary’s Church, Williamsport, Pa. The 
Rev. Churchill J. Gibson, D. D., rector 


of St. James’ Church, Richmond, gave 
a most inspiring address. 

Superintendents, teachers and pupils 
of the six Church Schools assembled in 
the Parish House and marched in pro- 
cession carrying banners into the 
church. The largest representation was 
from St. Paul’s Church, Newport News. 
The Junior Choir of St. John’s Church 
sang. 

The following Church Schools re- 
sponded to the roll call and representa- 
tives placed their offering on the alms 
basin—Bruton Parish, Williamsburg; 


St. Andrew’s Church, Hilton Village; 
Emmanuel Church, Phoebus; ‘Grace 
church, Newport News, St. Paul’s 


Church, Newport News, and St. John’s 
Church, Hampton. The total offerng 
amounted to $723.92. 

This service was considered by all 
to be a great success and it is hoped 
that similar Regional Services will be 
held through the diocese. 

* * * 


Service of Rededication. 

The Birthday of Florence Nightingale 
was celebrated in St. John’s Church, on 
Sunday night, May 12. One hundred 
and fifteen nurses marched in uniform 
from the Parish House and were seated 
-in the nave of the church. The rector, 
the Rev. Theodore St! Clair Will, con- 
ducted” 
‘“Pyorence Nightingale, 
Nurses’’, 

After the offertory the church was 


the Ideal of 


the service and preached on’ lumbia, 
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darkened. A candle lighted from the 
altar lights was placed on the com- 
munion rail. The nurses came forward 
in single file and each one knelt sep- 
arately for a prayer of dedication as 
she lighted her candle. When all the 
nurses had returned to their pews, they 
stood while the benediction was pro- 
nounced. Preceded by the choir in si- 
lent procession, the nurses left the 
church carrying their lighted candles. 

The rector spoke of the fact that this 
was the first time such a service had 
been held in this section and hoped that 
St. John’s would have the privilege of 
having a similar service annually. 

* * * 

The attendance and interest at the 
Lenten services this year were much 
better than in past years. The church 
was crowded for the three-hour service 
on Good Friday, and at all the services 
on Easter Day. 

* * * 

The Easter offering of the congrega- 
tion was approximately one hundred 
per cent increase over last year. 

M.. G.'D. 
GEORGIA. 
Rt. Rev. F. F. Reese, D. D., Bishop 
7 2 OO \ : 
Thieves Entering Churches, 

There appears to be an epidemic of 
buglaries of Communion serviees in the 
State of Georgia. During the past six 
or eight months three parishes in this 
diocese have had their Communion 
services stolen and at least one agen 
in the diocese of Atlanta. 

On May 10, burglars broke into St. 
Mark’s Church, Brunswick, and made 
off with two heavy silver alms basins, 
chalice and wine flagon. It is estimated 
that the value of the articles stolen, 
in silver bullion, would amount to 
around $100. It is believed that pro- 
fessional thieves engineered the rob- 
bery for the purpose of melting the 
plate and selling it on the present high 
silver market. 

As noted in a recent news letter, a 
new Communion Service was recently 
given to Christ. Church, Valdosta, by 
members of the parish to replace the 
stolen one. 

* * * 
Bishop Reese’s Twenty-seventh Anni- 
versary. 

Bishop Reese was the happy recip- 
ient of numerous telegrams, letters and 
flowers on May 20, the twenty-seventh 
anniversary of his consecration. There 
was no special celebration of the event, 
the Bishop spending the day in his 
office the same as usual. 

* * * 
Great Loss to Christ Church. 

Christ Church, Savannah, the Rev. 
David Cady Wright, D. D., rector, has 
suffered heavy losses in the deaths of 
Charles Russell Clapp and Pleasant 
Alexander Stovall, both of which oc- 
curred within the past month. Mr. 
Clapp was killed, April 28, in an auto- 
mobile accident while returning to Sa- 
vannah from Atlanta. 

Mr. Stovall, editor of the Savannah 
Evening Press, died suddenly at his 
home on May 15. 

Mr. Clapp had taken an active inter- 
est in the work of Christ Church since 
coming to Savannah in 1929, and at — 
the time of his death was a vestryman, 
and parish chairman in charge of the 
Every Member Canvass. 


0. 
WASHINGTON. 
Rt. Rev. James E. Freeman D. D. Bishop. 


0 

Old Christ Church. 

The one hundred and forty-first an- 

-niversary of old Christ Church, said 

to be the oldest in the’ District of Co- 

was observed with ‘elaborate 

ceremonies on May 26, under the dirt 
tion of the rector, the Rev. E 
Gabler. The Marcia Burns Ch 
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A. R., and several former rectors were 
special guests. Located at 620 G Street, 
S. E., this old church goes back to 
1794. It was dedicated in 1809. 

* Eo * 

American Order of Benedictines. 

News is received here to the effect 
that the Rev.. Bernard A. E. MacLaugh- 
lin, assistant at the Little Church 
Around the Corner, New York City, has 
resigned to head a movement looking 
to the establishment of a monastic or- 
der in the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in America. This will be an off-shoot 
of the Benedictines and will be known 
as the ‘‘American Order of the Benedic- 
tines,’’ original plans for which were 
first publicly announced some months 
ago by an English representative of the 
Order, in conference at the College of 
Preachers in Washington. 

* * * 
Open Air Service. 

Probably. ten thousand people at- 
tended the open- air service last Sunday 
at Washington Cathedral, a memorial 
military ceremony held under the di- 
rection of the Military Order of the 
World War, acting jointly with the Ca- 
thedral authorities. Bishop James E. 
Freeman delivered the sermon and a 
brief memorial address was made_ by 
Major-General John H. Russell, Com- 
mandant, U. S. Marine Corps. The Ma- 
rine Band was present and several drum 
and bugle corps were in the procession, 
which covered fifteen minutes or more 
in filing out into the vast ampitheatre. 
Several hundred official standards, ban- 
ners and flags waving in the breeze 
made a sight at once dramaiic and 
thrilling. 

* * * 

A visitor to the diocese this week was 
the Rev. Canon P. S. Waddy, honorary 
canon of Peterborough Cathedral, Eng- 
land, and Secretary of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel. Canon 
Waddy preached at Washington Cathe- 
dral on May 26, and was guest of honor 
at a luncheon Monday at the College 
of Preachers, to which were invited the 
clergy of Washington diocese, guests of 
the Bishop of Washington. 

. AB, AD (Os 
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NEW YORK. 
Rt. Rev. Wm. T. Manning, D. 
Rt. Rev. A. §S. Lioyd, D. D., 
Rt. Rev. Chas. K. wee DD, 


D., Bishop 
Suffragan 
Suffragan 


Musical Festival at St. Bartholomew’s. 
On Tuesday evening, May 28, at St. 
Bartholomew’s Church, there was held 
a Festival Service of Music. The pro- 
gram was arranged by Dr. David McK. 
Williams, and was under the auspices 
of the American Guild of Organists. 
Five choirs, including those from All 
Angels’ Church, Calvary Church, St. 
Luke’s, Montclair, and St. John’s, Jer- 
sey City, joined with St. Bartholomew’s 
Church for this service. 
* * ae 
Children’s Lenten Offerings Presented 
at Cathedral Service. 

The annual diocesan service for the 
presentation of the children’s Lenten 
offerings was held in the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine, Saturday, May 25, 
at 2:30 P. M. Practically 2,000 chil- 
dren, representing all the parishes in 
the diocese were present at the serv- 
ice. The Rt. Rev. William T. Manning, 
Bishop of the diocese, made the address 
and the Rev. H. Adye Prichard, D. D., 
announced the awards for the year. 

* co * 
Negro Spirituals. 

St. George’s Church held their twelfth 
annual service of Negro Spirituals on 
. Sunday afiternoon, May 26.. Five new 
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St. George’s;;and one by Mr. Burleigh’s 
son, Alston W. Burleigh. 
Highty-ninth Anniversary. ° 

Ascension Day marked the eighty- 
ninth anniversary of the present edifice 
of Trinity Church, Broadway and Wall 
Street. At the eleven o’clock festival, 
Holy Communion,: an orchestra com- 
posed of members of the Philharmonic 
Symphony Society accompanied the 
choir under the leadership of Channing 
Lefebvre, organist at Trinity Church. 

* * Co 
House Run by Grace 
Church. 

The Young Men’s House at 88 Fourth 
Avenue, run by Grace Church, has re- 
cently opened eight additional bed- 
rooms. The rooms in the House are 
moderately priced and breakfast is 
served each morning. The rooms range 
in price from $4.75 to $9.75 a week. 
Mrs. Benjamin H. Keeler is the mana- 
ger of the house. The rooms are espe- 
cially attractive to young business men 
and students. 


Young Men’s 


() 
LONG ISLAND. 

Rt. Rev. E. M. Stires, D. D., Bishop. 
Rt. Rev. J. I. B. Larned, Suffragan. 
Rt.- Rev. F. W. Creighton, S. T. D., Suf- 
: fragan. . 
ss 7 
Annual Convention Held at Garden City. 

The sixty-eighth annual convention 
of the diocese was held in the Cathe- 
dral of the Incarnation, Garden City, 
IN@eYo. Ol buesday, May wit 1936. A 
celebration of Holy Communion began 
at nine o’clock. The Rt. Rev. Ernest 
M. Stires, D. D., Bishop of Long Island, 
celebrated and preached. The number 
of communicants was very large—per- 
haps larger than ever before. The con- 
vention assembled for business immed- 
jiately after the service, Bishop Stires 
presiding. 

The Rev. Benj. Mottram, chairman 
of the committee on the Church Pen- 
sion Fund, introduced Mr. Bradford 
Locke, who made an illuminating ad- 
dress on the Fund, and answered many 
questions that were put to him from 
the floor.. The convention voted to sup- 
port the Bishop.in receiving letters dim- 
missory only on presentation of evidence 
that pension fund premiums are paid 
to date; and in licensing clergy to of- 
ficiate in the diocese only on condition 
that they arrange to keep themselves 
in benefit in the Fund. 

- In Bishop Stires’ annual address, he 
reported that mortgages on mission 
church properties had been reduced dur- 
ing the year by $9,550. He spoke of 
his request to General Convention last 
fall for permission to ask for a Bishop 
Coadjutor; and declared that having 
received that permission, he had no in- 
tention of using it until there was un- 
mistakable evidence of an overwhelming 
desire on the part of the diocese. He 
reminded us that it will be ten years 
next Sunday since we elected him to be 
our bishop, and asked that prayers be 
made in all the churches that day for 
God’s increasing blessing on our dio- 
cese. During ten years he has traveled 
upwards of 150,000 miles; more than 
26,000 persons have been confirmed, 
more than half of them by himself; sev- 
enteen new missions have been estab- 
lished; eleven missions have been ad- 
mitted into the convention as parishes; 
twenty new churches have been built, 
seven remodeled; one is under construc- 


tion; there have been eighteen parish 
houses and four rectories built, and 
one rectory reconstructed. To this 


should be added the great achievement 


-of building the new St., John’s Hospi- 


-o'spirituals-werevheard for the first time.» tal, in, Brogklyn-in, 492778: 


-) Two lof theynéw? compositions «were | by». 
- George W. Kemmer, organist:at St. 


br 


re —— 


George’s; one by Hall Johnson, one by 


_ Harry T. Burleigh, baritone soloist at been sent to the 184 clergy, and 54 the parishioners 


eThe-Rev. Dr. Jones reported, for, the,.t 


committee on Plaeement and .Sataries 
of the Clergy. A questionnaire had 
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per cent had replied. A majority of 
those replying favored setting a mini- 
mum salary for the clergy and favored 
establishing a fund from which to aug- 
ment salaries that were too small; they 
were willing to contribute to such a 
fund. A majority were opposed to the 
present method of securing a change of 
cure, and desired a national and.a di- 
ocesan agency to help in suitable place- 
ment. 

A resolution cordially commended the 
Forward Movement and called upen all 
to enter heartily into it. 

A fraternal message from his grace 
the Greek Archbishop, Athenagoras, 
was received with appreciation. A mes- 
sage of affectionate greeting was sent to 
Colonel Wm. §8. Cogswell of Jamaica, 
for many years a member of this’ con- 
vention, but now kept at home by the 
infirmities of ninety-odd years of age. 
A vote of congratulation and good 
wishes to Bishop Stires apropos his 
birthday yesterday was passed, and’ the 
convention adjourned. 

Orie Webb. 
* * * 
Thanksgiving to Almighty God. 

Prayer suggested by the Committee 
appointed by the convention in com- 
memoration of Bishop Stires’ tenth an- 
niversary. 

Most Gracious God, who hast prom- 
ised manifold gifts of grace—the spirit 
of wisdom and understanding, the spirit 
of counsel and ghostly strength, the 
spirit of knowledge and true godliness 
—we, Thy children, praise Thy Holy 
Name and render this our. special 
thanksgiving. 

For ten years Thou hast sustained 
our beloved Bishop—Ernest Milmore 
Stires: sustain him still. Thy gifts 
have been made manifest to us in ‘him: 
the wisdom of leadership, the under- 
standing of the hearts of men, the cour- 
age to undertake difficult tasks and the 
strength to toliow through. For these 
and all Thy blessings we praise’ Thy 
Holy Name. 

But particularly do we thank Thee 
for the kindness, generosity, courtesy, 
and sympathy of this Thy servant. 
Through him men have been drawn to 
the love ot Thee; his life has revealed 


his Master Christ. 

To our grateful praise we add our 
earnest prayer that for our beloved, 
leader and his gracious wife the years 
to come may be years of continual 
growth in Thy love and service, To the 
honour and glory of Thy “Name; 

Amen. 


Through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
* * * ‘ 

St. Paul’s Prepares for Anniversary. 

St. Paul’s Church, Brooklyn, will hold 
its annual service for Acolytes of the 
Metropolitan Area on Thursday evening, 
June 6. The Rev. 'W. D. F. Hughes, 
Precentor of the Cathedral of St.. John 
the Divine, will be the preacher. In 
connection with this occasion a new 
Shrine of the Sacred Heart, which is 
being installed, will be blessed. It is 
a memorial to the late John Traxel, 
given by his family. The statue of our 
Lord was executed by Angelo Lualdi 
of Florence, Italy, and the base, rere- 
dos, and canopy were executed by his 
studios in Cambridge, Mass., after his 
design. The figure stands seven feet 
high, the face expressing all that is 
meant by the Sacred Heart, the 
strength, understanding, sympathy, com- 
passion, mercy, and love of God, as 
we know Him in our Lord Jesus Christ. 
The containing structure, richly carved 
and polychromed, is nineteen feet from 
floor to pinnacle, and symbolically em- 
broidered dossals will hang on either 
side, 

In préparation for the observance of 
the, eightieth anniversary of the found- 
ing ‘of the parish a renovation and res- 
toration fund has been raised among 
under the leadership 
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of the present rector, and that in spite 
of the depression and the raising of 
the largest piedge to missions in the 
history of the parish. The exterior 
of the buildings have been fully re- 


paired, the many splendid windows of 
the church restored and protected, the 
interior of St. Andrew’s House, the rec- 
tory, redecorated, a new oil-burning 
heating plant installed in the church, 
and this summer the interior of the 
church will be redecorated, the pave- 
ment put in condition, and the pews re- 
upholstered. The anniversary otf the 
founding will be kept next St. Paul’s 
Day, January 25, 1936, at which time 
the present rector, the Rev. Gregory 
Mabry, will also observe the fifth anni- 
versary of his rectorship. 


Co) 
FENNSYLVANIA 
Rt. Rev. Francis M. Taitt, S. T. D., Bishop. 
O—— 
Entertains Distinguished 
Visitors. 

General Sir Edward Colpoys Midwin- 
ter, K. B. E., and the Rev. Canon Stacy 
Waddy, D. D., as the official representa- 
tives of the ancient Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel in the Church of 
England, were the guests of the Rev. 
Dr. .Louis C. Washburn, rector of his- 
toric Old Christ Church in connection 
with visitations which the distinguished 
wistors are makng to the Colonial 
Churches of the Protestant Episcopa} 
Church in this country. 

Following their arrival, Sir Edward 
and Canon Waddy attended a luncheon 
given in their honor, when they were 
greeted by Bishop Taitt and representa- 
tives of the fifteen Colonial Churches of 
the Protestant Episcopal Communion in 
this diocese, whose congregations were 
served by missionaries of this famous 
Missionary Society during the seventy- 
five years prior to the War of Independ- 
ence, 

More than ordinary interest and im- 
portance attaches to the coming here ot 
Sir Edward and Canon Waddy, as re- 
cent researches of the archives of the 
Society have unearthed a vast amount 
of unpublished source material of Amer- 
ican history in the form of letters and 
reports from the missionaries sent out 
by the Society between 1701 and 1776 
to the Colonies in North America. It 
is from a study of this mass of original 
and first-hand information that both 
Sir Edward and Canon Waddy have 
been preparing the addresses which they 
have been making. 

The headquarters of the Society is 
in London. Sir Edward is the Custodian 
of the Archives of the Society, and 
Canon Waddy is its Secretary. The So- 
ciety itself has a continuous record of 
service covering 234 years, and it was 
due to its missionary efforts that, from 
its foundation in 1701, the English col- 
onists were supplied with clergy. 

Sir Edward and Canon Waddy have 
been in this country since the early part 
of the present month. During this pe- 
riod they have visited the Colonial 
churches and made addresses in New 
England, New York and New Jersey. 
They have just completed their visita- 
tion of the churches in New Jersey. 
Upon their arrival here, they will go 
direct to Old Christ Church, where they 
will be met by Dr. Washburn and mem- 
bers of the vestry’ of that historic 
church, which was founded in 1695, and 
was the first Church of England con- 
gregation in the Colony of Pennsylvania, 
and which is of added historical im- 
portance in that it was within its walls 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
Pennsylvania and the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the United States was 
organized. 

Following their visit to this city, Sir 
Edward and Canon Waddy will leave 
for Washington and will visit the Co- 
lonial Churches of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia. 


Philadelphia 
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Memorial to Late Cyrus H. K. Curtis 
Dedicated. 

Leading citizens ot Pniladelphia, rep- 
resenting its financial, business, profes- 
sionary, ofthcial, religious and social life, 
took part in the dedication, on May 24, 
in Old Christ Church, of the Curtis Or- 
gan installed in that historic sanctuary 
as a memorial to the late Cyrus H. K. 
Curtis. 

The Rev. Dr. Louis C. Washburn, rec- 
tor of Old Christ Church, officiated at 
the dedication, the dedication address 
being delivered by the Hon. George 
‘Wharton Pepper, former U. S. Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

The Curtis Memorial Organ, which 
was formerly in Mr. Curtis’ home, was 
the gift to Old Christ Church of Mr. 
Curtis’ daughter, Mrs. Mary Louise Cur- 
tis Bok. For the past thirty years of 
his life Mr. Curtis was’a pew holder in 
historic Christ Church and maintained 
a close interest in the work of the 
church. It was he who erected the 
bronze tablets at the Franklin Tomb 
in the Churchyard of Old Christ Church 
at Fifth and Arch Streets. 

The Memorial Organ, which is one of 
the largest church organs in this city 
has been installed. in the famous Tower 
of Old Christ Church, where. there is 
also the cherished ring of Eight Bells, 
erected there in 1754, largely through 
the leadership of Benjamin Franklin. 

—$_j—_—_$_$_______ 
WAST CAROLINA. 
Rt. Rev. T. C. Darst, D. D,, Bishop. 
fe) 
Twentieth Anniversary and Fifty-sec- 
ond Annual Convention. 

The fifty-second annual convention 
of the diocese met in St. Paul’s Church, 
Beautorts_ N. C., May 15 and 16, 1935. 

The. main teature of the convention 
was the celebration of the twentieth an- 
niversary of the consecration of the Rt. 
Rev. Thomas C. Darst, D. D., as Bishop 
of the diocese. The anniversary sermon 
was preached by the Rt. Rev. Edwin A. 
Penick, D. D., Bishop of North Caro 
lina. 

The Rev. C. A. Ashby for the anni- 
versary committee and the people of 
the diocese presented to Bishop Darst 
a loving cup, a Book of Remembrance 
and a purse. 

The Rev. W. H. Milton, for the an- 
niversary committee, presented a plan 
that will take care of a large diocesan 
debt over a period of four years, and 
will, it is hoped, raise enough funds 
for the beginning of an endowment for 
the support of the Episcopate. S 
, At the afternoon session the annual 
address of the Bishop was delivered. 
In speaking of the anniversary, he 
stated that during the past twenty 
years he had laid his hands in Confir- 
mation upon the heads of more than 
seven thousand people, and that he had 
ordained forty-five deacons and forty- 
four priests. During the same period, 
Hast Carolina has been represented by 
her faithful daughters in Alaska, the 
Philippines, Porto Rico, China, Japan, 
and numerous dioceses and missionary 
districts in this country. He also said 
that six new churches to replace those 
already established and twelve churches 
where we had never been represented 
had been built. He recommended very 
highly the Forward Movement. ‘The 
Church must go forward with Christ,’’ 
he said. “It must recover its lost rad- 
iance. It must cast off its sloth and 
indifference and worldliness, or it must 
be honest enough not to eall itself by 
the name of Him whose life it no longer 
cares to live, and whose Body it no 
longer strives to represent.’’ 

Another feature of the convention 
was a change in a canon that will make 
it possible for one-third of the mem- 
bers of any vestry to be women. 

The budget recommended by the fi- 
nance department was adopted for the 
year 1935. 
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The invitation of St. Paul’s, Edenton, 
was accepted for the next meeting, May, 
1936. 


(0) 
TENNESSEE. 
Kt. Rev. Thos. &. Gailor, D. D., Bishop. 
Ru Rev. Coadjucor 


J M. Maxon, D. D., 
Q—_-—-———_ 


Church School Closes Its Doors. 

After a long and useful life of serv- 
ice, beginning in 1871 as a parish 
school, St. Katharine’s School for Girls, 
at Bolivar, was closed on May 21, not 
to reopen. 

Diminishing numbers of pupils, dilap- 
idation of buildings, with failure to 
realize funds expected for their repair 
and upkeep, lack of any endowment, 
are among the causes of this loss to 
the Church, which is deeply regretted 
by many. 

On the closing day, a Corporate Com- 
munion was celebrated in the morning 
by the rector, the Rev. James F, Plum- 
mer, and in the afternoon the Bishop 
Coadjutor, the Rt. Rev. James M. 
Maxon, D. D., preached and confirmed 
two, presenting diplomas and certifi- 
cates to two girls who had completed 


their courses of study. 
E * 


K * 


The Forward Movement Commision 
is to meet in. Chattanooga June 12, 13 
and 14. 


Thos. F. Thrasher. 
* ok 


Confirmation classes have been unus- 
ually large this spring. Both in Mem- 
phis and in Nashville there have been 
classes of more than fifty each and 
even in the smaller churches the num- 
bers have been greater than usual. The 
proportion of adults has been notice- 
able. : 

* * Ea 

At the spring meetings of the convo- 
cations, special stress has been laid on 
the Forward Movement, and efforts are 
being made to secure a real Corporate 
Communion of each parish on Whit- 
sunday and to extend the impetus of 
the Forward Movement into the sum- 
mer. 

E. P. Dandridge. 
oO 
RHODE ISLAND 
Rt. Rev. J. DeWolf Perry, D. D., 


Bishop 


0 ——_ 
One Hundred and Fofty-fifth Annual 
Convention. 

The most outstanding items of busi- 
ness transacted by the diocesan con- 
vention at its one hundred and forty- 
fifth annual session, held last week in 
the parish house of the Cathedral of St. 
John, Providence, were the following: 

The selection of a committee to ar- 
range for the fitting observation of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of James De- 
Wolt Perry as Bishop of Rhode Island 
on the Feast of the Epiphany, January 
6, 1936; condemnation of the State’s 
partnership in horse-race gambling; op- 
position to the establishment of a State 
lottery; a suggestion that the Metropoli- 
tan Park Commission purchase the his- 
torical Glebe House, where the famous 
Colonial priest of the English Church, 
Dr. Mac Sparran, lived for many years 
of his quaint ministry; Bishop Perry’s 
address on diocesan affairs; Bishop Ben- 
nett’s on ‘“‘The Forward Movement’’ and 
Dr. W. Appleton Lawrence’s on “The 
Partnership Principle,’ in which he re- 
vealed a distressing selfishness on the 
part of parishes in their relations with 
diocese and General Church. 

Only one debate developed unhappy 
feeling. At the convention of 19384 a 
resolution was passed requiring priests 
in charge of dependent parishes—mis- 
sions—to make monthly reports to head- 
quarters with the provision of ‘‘no re- 
port, no check’. Fr. Charles S. Hutch- 
inson, D. D., and the Rev. Anthony P. 
Parshley, both rectors of independent 
parishes, displayed a knightly spirit by 
undertaking in the spirit of sportsman- 
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ship to have this measure rescinded, 
which the missionaries complained set 
them off as belonging to an inferior or- 
der of clergy and hurt their feelings. 
After a debate, which on the whole ds- 
played a surprising amount of indiffer 
ence on the part of rectors once them- 
selves in charge of remote missions, to 
the comfort of the present body of mis- 
sionaries, the whole matter was peace- 
fully and equitably disposed of. It was 
unanimously referred to the Bishop and 


Council where, the missionaries say, 
their case will receive sympathetic 
treatment. 


The trouble was, according to the ag- 
grieved group, not that monthly reports 
had to be made out, but that a threat 
of dire punishment for failure to per- 
form their duties was incorporated in 
the records of the governing body of the 
diocese. But the curse was taken off 
that, too, when the Chancellor declared 
that the power in such concerns lay 
with the Bishop and Council and re- 
scinding the resolution would be only 
a gesture. The comfort for the mis- 
sionaries came in the implication that 
if the rescinding of the resolution was 
only a gesture, the original passage of 
it by the same token was merely a ges- 
ture also, a bit of gratuitous imperti- 
nence. To show his spirit of fair play, 
Canon Parshley at one point in the 
rather spirited argument moved that 
the rectors of independent parishes be 
forced to make monthly reports also. 
Altogether not a little wine of com- 
radery was poured upon missionary 
wounds, and a spirit of brotherly love 
now prevails throughout the diocese. 

_ 
FLORIDA. 
_ Rt. Rev. Frank A. Juhan, D. D., Bishop. 
J 
Annual Council. 

The ninety-second annual council of 
the diocese was held in Christ Church, 
Pensacola, the Rev. G. Hendree Har- 
rison, D. D., rector. 

Meeting at the same time as the coun- 
cil was the forty-fifth annual meeting 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary and the Twen- 
ty-seventh Annual Assembly of the 
Daughters of the King. 

The high lights of the council were 
the addresses of the Bishop, to both 
his men and his women, and the ad- 
dress on the Forward Movement, de- 
livered at the diocesan banquet on Wed- 
nesday night by the Rt. Rev. James M. 
Maxon, D. D., Bishop Coadjutor of Ten- 
nessee, A special speaker to the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary sessions was Miss May 
McCormick, Executive Secretary of the 
Florida Tuberculosis and Health Asso- 
ciation, and the Rev. Newton Middleton, 
rector of St. John’s Church, Jackson- 
ville, held a Quiet Hour for the Daugh- 
ters. 

Bishop Juhan called attention to his 
‘tenth anniversary, recently celebrated 
in the diocese and gave a splendid and 
challenging report of the work of the 
diocese throughout the past ten years. 
Special tribute was paid by the Bishop 
to the late Rev. Walter S. Cavell, sen- 
ior priest of the diocese. During the 
council sessions special resolutions were 
adopted in memoriam to the Rev. Mr. 
Cavell. 

A twenty-five per cent falling off in 
the confirmations of 1934 over those 
of 1933 brought forth an urgent appeal 
from the Bishop for the cooperation 
of the laity in bringing persons to con- 
firmation. The Bishop expressed him- 
self as feeling that the lesser number 
confirmed in 1934 may be due to more 
thorough preparation and higher stand- 
ards being demanded by the clergy. 

Improvements in Church property 
were enumerated and the completion 
of the remodeled Weed Hall, Chaplain’s 
Residence and Student Center at the 
University of Florida, in Gainesville, 
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was considered by the Bishop as an 
achievement of the year that will greatly 
enhance the effectiveness of the Chap- 
lain’s work among the boys of the two 
Florida dioceses. ‘ 

Bishop Juhan reported an increase 
in 1935 of five clergy, three white and 
two Negro. 

A special committee was appointed 
to cooperate with the Commission on 
the Forward Movement. 

Captain Charles L. Conder, of Church 
Army, made effective addresses to both 
the council and auxiliary sessions. 

Mrs. J. D. Russell, of Jacksonville, 
was reelected president of the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary, and Miss Marjorie J. 
Yonge, of Pensacola, was reelected 
President of the Daughters of the King. 

The council and women’s conventions 


will meet next May in Holy Trinity 
Parish, Gainesville. 
(6) 
KENTUCKY 
Rt. Rev. C. E. Woodcock, D. D., Bishop 


pe 
Very Rev. R. L. McCready Resigns as 

Dean of Christ Church Cathedral. 

The Very Rev. R. L. McCready, dean 
of Christ Church Cathedral, Louisville, 
announced his resignation, effective Sep- 
tember 30, on last Sunday morning, de- 
claring he had ‘‘reached the retirement 
age.’”’ He has been Dean of the Cathe- 
dral for eighteen years, having been 
installed October 1, 1917. 

The text of Dean McCready’s resigna- 
tion follows: 


“My Very Dear Bishop Woodcock: 

“In accordance with the purpose ex- 
pressed in our personal conference to- 
day, I herewith present my resignation 
as Dean of Christ Church Cathedral, to 
take effect September 30, next; or at 
any earlier date, that may be agreeable 
to you and the chapter; and ask thai 
you will announce the same to the chap- 
ter at its meeting, which you have called 
for tomorrow. 

“Tt must be needless for me to say 
that my years at the Cathedral, which 
will be exactly eighteen on the date 
named, have been for me years of 
peace, of happiness, and of joy; and 
the thought of severance of the pasto- 
ral relationship brings the sense of 
keenest pain and regret, and is taken 
only under the compulsion of the stern- 
est sense of duty, to what I conceive 
to be the best interests of this oldest 
and most important congregation of the 
diocese, 

“As I said to you when I entered the 
ministry, I fixed upon an age for retir- 
ing. I am long past what seemed to 
me then the wise limit for the pastorate, 
and I have seen no reason to change 
my mind. The marvelously rapid, radi- 
cal, and perplexing changes in every 
department of life in recent years, warn 
me that this is pre-eminently the day 
of the young man, who is abreast of, 
and can more rapidly adapt himself to 
current needs. 

“The wardens and other members of 
the chapter have been kind enough to 
give expression to their personal af- 
fection and confidence, and their appre- 
ciation of the work which has been 
done since I have been privileged to 
be at the Cathedral. Whatever has 
been accomplished has been, under God, 
the result of exceptionally united, able, 
and earnest cooperation on the part of 
the staff, the chapter, and the congre- 
gation. While there have been, as is 
inevitable, differences of opinion, there 
has also always been not only the effort 
toward, but the attainment of, the 
unity of Spirit, in the bond of peace.’ 
For this we cannot be too grateful. 

“My deepest affection will always 
abide with the Cathedral, its people, 
and its work; and my most earnest 
prayers will always be offered for the 
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continued prosperity and the true suc- 
cess of this mother congregation of the 
diocese, from which so great a part of 
its strength is derived. 
“Yours in the work of our common 
Lord, 
Richard L. McCready.” 


O = 
WESTERN MICHIGAN 
Rt. Rev, J. N. McCormick, D. D., Bishop 
QQ. - 


Festival Service. 

The annual festival service of the di- 
ocesan Acolyte Guild was held on May 
24 at Grace Church, Grand Rapids, with 
110 young men and boys in attendance 
and with fourteen of the diocesan clergy 
in the procession. Bishop McCormick, 
the Rev. L. B. Whittemore, rector of 
the parish; the Rev. W. A. Simms, and 
the Rev. A. Gordon Fowkes, Warden 
of the Guild, made addresses at the 
dinner and the sermon of the evening 
service was preached by the Rev. G. C. 
Story, rector of the Church of the Medi- 
ator, Chicago. At the business meet- 
ing Mr. Fowkes was reelected Warden, 
and Earl Brown of St. Philip’s, Grand 
Rapids, was elected Secretary. 

* * Eo 
Y. P. F. Rally. 

At the spring rally of the Young Peo- 
ple’s Fellowship of the diocese held 
May 18 and 19, in Grand Rapids, with 
a large attendance, Roderick K. Char- 
ters of Grace Church, Grand Rapids, 
was elected President; Frank Macey of 
St. Thomas, Battle Creek, Vice-Presi- 
dent; Gertrude Brisbane of St. Luke’s, 
Kalamazoo, Secretary, and Richard Mor- 
ris of Trinity, Niles, Treasurer. Plans 
were made for active cooperation with 
the Forward Movement. 


te) 
CHICAGO. 
Rev. George Craig Stewart, 
Bishop. 
——_ -O—— - 
Challenges Pope’s Declaration. 

Denial that the Anglican Communion 
need establish relationship with the 
Church of Rome in order to maintain 
its catholicity, was made in a statement 
by Bishop Stewart, issued in comment 
upon the Pope’s invitation to the Church 
of England to “return to Rome.’’ 

“The utterance of the Pope is in ac- 
cordance with Rome’s policy of assum- 
ing that the Roman Catholic Church 
is the whole Catholic Church and that 
communion with the Bishop of Rome 
is a sine qua non of Catholicity,”’ said 
Bishop Stewart. 

“This assumption the Anglican Com- 
munion repudiates and denies. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury, before whom 
the King recently knelt to receive a 
blessing, and the Archbishop of York, 
must have smiled when they heard the 
papal invitation. 

“There are about forty millions of 
Anglicans and four times that many 
Eastern Orthodox Churchmen who are 
Catholics and not Protestants, holding 
the historic Catholic faith, sharing in 
valid Catholic sacraments and minis- 
tered by valid Catholic priests and bish- 
ops who prefer to live their life with- 
out the dominance of a sovereign pon- 
tiff in Rome whose reiterated claims to 
sole and autocratic rule are not justi- 
fied by the practice and rule of the 
primitive Church as reflected in the 
New Testament, and in the early days 
of the Church before Rome based her 
claims upon grounds which later criti- 
cal ages showed to be unwarranted. 

“Anglicans prefer catholicism which 
is less feudal in its government and 
more consistent with the principles of 
true democracy.” 

* * x 
Centenary Fund Growing. 

Approximately a quarter million dol- 

lars has been pledged toward the mil- 
(Continued on page 22.) 
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JUNE. 
2. Sunday after Ascension Day. 
9, Whitsunday. 
Monday in Whitsun-week. 
. Tuesday in Whitsun-week, 
12, Ember Day. (Wednesday.) 
14. Ember Day. (Friday.) 
. Ember Day. (Saturday.) 
16. Trinity Sunday. 
. St. Barnabas. (Monday.) 
23. First Sunday after Trinity. 
4. St. John Baptist. (Monday.) 
. (St. Peter. (Saturday.) 
0. Second Sunday after Trinity. 
oe * = 
COLLECT FOR SUNDAY AFTER ASCEN- 
SION DAY. 

O God, the King of Glory, Who hast 
exalted Thine only Son, Jesus Christ, with 
great triumph unto Thy Kingdom in 
heaven; We beseech Thee, leave us not 
comfortless, but send to us Thine Holy 
Ghost to comfort us; and exalt us unto 
the same place whither our Saviour Christ 
is gone before, Who liveth and reigneth 
with Thee and the Holy Ghost, one God 


world without end. Amen. 
* * * 
VISION, 


I saw Thee as a shadow in the sky 
Upon the swirling tempest passing by, 
That frowned upon the earth’s rebellious 
findight, 
And spake a 
height. 


judgment from the holy 


1 saw Thee where the helpless lambs were 
born 

Upon-an early April all forlorn, 

And there was bleating by the shining 
pool 

For hands that laved them in the waters 
cool, 


I saw Thee in the streets of hungry men, 

And I was old as Abraham again, 

That found a better world beyond today 

And went with Thee upon an unknown 
way. 


—Robert MacGowan. 
* * * 


The Bulwark of Conscience. 


A return to prayer life will also re- 
store for us the bulwark of conscience. 
This is the aim of every Christian’s life, 
“Whatsvoever ye do. do all to the glory 


of God”. That is Christian conscience. 
Not for a single moment would any 


4 us admit that this is the only desire 


the human heart. Other considera- 
ti ns come forth to challenge this 
supreme good, this highest goal of 
action. A Chinese philosopher once 


said,.. ‘Four desires are central in a 
maf, giving him no rest. They are 
the=desire for. long life, for reputation, 
tor dignity and for wealth’. What man 
$ ngt in this day tempted to subordi- 
nate the glory of God and Christian con- 
science to any of these four inferior 
aims? How easy it is for anyone to sell 
his soul for reputation, dignity or 
jvealth. What pressures crowd down 
and are exerted upon the temples of 
bur idealism in these hard days! How 
necessary it is that moral courage be 
fortified by steadfast praying. It may 
be said of many men as was said of one 
man in the marketplace, “He simply 
id his hand: slip from God’s” Moral 
reakdown comes when we cease to pray. 
A minister once said, ‘‘My soul life rav- 
éled at the point where I ceased to pray 
because there were some things of which 
i could not speak to God. No man gets 
ar from 

to speak with God on bended knee of 


God who finds ‘himself ‘able - 


fession, his society and his home. This 
is the hope of business, of government, 
of law, of everything, that enough peo- 
ple in every department of life, laying 
before God in prayer the failures, in- 
justices, the wrongs of their particular 
sphere, cry out, ‘‘Lord, Thy Kingdom 
come, Thy will be done on earth as it 
is in heaven, and let it begin in me. 
This evil must ‘be set right, use me to 
right it, for this task give me courage 
and give me strength’. Out of such 
souls shall come the dynamic of reform, 
uplift and moral reconstruction.—Pres- 
byterian Banner. 
* * * 

For the Southern’ Churchman, 
THOUGHTS, WORDS AND DEEDS. 
Wm. P. Rockey. 

When thoughts perplex and faith grows 

dim, 
We may God's wisdom seek; 
If we all put our trust in Him, 
He will His promise keep. 


Our words should all be wise in choice, 
Accord with God’s command; 

If we all listen to His voice, 
We all may understand. 


Then there are deeds we all may do, 
For friend, as well as foe; 

These will be good our whole life through, 
If we God’s spirit show. 


Thoughts, words and deeds, what e’er our 
lot, 

Mean much while here on earth; 

Do not these things determine what 

Our character is worth? 

* * » 

The Greatest Victory in the World. 

That is the victory over the greatest 
enemy in the world. The greatest enemy 
in the world is death, the last enemy 
that shall be destroyed, implacable, in- 
escapable. Forithe Christian anyhow, 
death is by appointmentronly. It is an 
old saying that man is-immortal till his 
work is done. And it is a true saying 
that it is appointed ,unto me once to 
die. Death an appointnient with God! 

Death is an enemy. The Bible says 
so. It does certain: things that an 
enemy does. It breaks up homes; it un- 
settles and disturbs the ordinary affairs 
of life; it creates desolations; it causes 
grief and loneliness; it makes people 
afraid. Death is Sihate kindewotesan 
énemy. 

But death is a conquered enemy. And 
he who says, I am the Resurrection 
and the Life, has said to death, Thus 
far shalt thou go and no further. Some 
very precious things cannot be destroyed 
by death. Death cannot destroy a good 
name. On the contrary, death is the 
great amplifier. When one lives the 
good life, the Christian life, and serves 
his home and his community and his 
church, and builds up for himself a 
name, a good name more to be desired 
than great riches, death is powerless to 
hurt that. Death cannot destroy either 
memory or hope, the two angels God 
has given us to come in and comfort 
the sorrowing heart. Death cannot take 
away the comfort in believing that to 
die is gain, that where our loved ones 
have gone it is better than where we are. 
The chief function of death for the 
Christian is to be outside usher at the 
gates of pearl. 

Death cannot take from us _ the 
precious friendship of the surviving. 
On the contrary, death sounds a siren 
call tofriendship to prove its tender- 
ness. Just as when a part of the et 


all. that goes-on-in his business, his pro-—is bruised the blood of the. body. 
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stantly rushes there to help and heal, 
so friendship hastens to share the 
burden of a broken heart. And God is 
like that. Never far from us at any 
time, he becomes very present in 
trouble. Our friends are never far away, 
ready to come any time we call. When 
death intrudes, these friends come with- 
out being called. Like God, they be- 
come very present. 

Death cannot separate us from the 
life of a loved one gone to Heaven. 
Death can separate us from the body 
in which the life dwelt for a time. But 
that life could not be holden of the 
body. That life overflowed the body, 
became part of the life of others, a 
very wonderful part of the life of a 
married mate. And in the innermost 
being of the survivor there lingers and 
lasts the life of the loved one gone 
ahead. 

Death cannot destroy, but rather ‘must 
needs deepen the life of God in a Chris- 
tian, on either side of the grave. Blessed 
are they that mourn, for they shall be 
comforted by a deeper experience of God. 
O death, where is thy sting?—-George 
Luccock, in Ex. 

* * Pee 

For the Southern Churchman. 
A MEDITATION. 

Sue Blandy. 

When lowering shadows cross our mental 
sky, 

We ask the one eternal question, “Why?” 
The answer, both immutable and old 


Is this: Weall are made in human mould, 

When God is inspiration for our thought, 

Then every act in kindness .will be 
wrought, 

And His own Kingdom will be here on 
earth— 

Each soul will have accompliated its re- 
birth; 

But since we all are human, theretore 
weak, 


We need to pray and diligently seek 
To guide our whore hts by His great law of 
love; 
So shall we live on nani put dwell eee: 
Then shadows will not mar our mental sky, 
Nor human weakness cause us even a sigh; 
For deep within’our hearts will be His 
Light 
To guide our every thought and act aright, 
* * = - 
Horace Greeley’s Advice. 
Horace Greeley once received a let- 
ter from a woman stating that her 
church was in distressing financial 
straits. They had tried every device 
they could think of—fairs, strawberry 
festivals, oyster suppers, a donkey party, 
turkey banquets, Japanese weddings, 
poverty sociables, mock marriages, grab- 
bags, box sociables and necktie sociables. 
‘Would Mr.. Greeley be so kind as to 
suggest some new device to keep the 
struggling church from disbanding.” 
The editor replied: ‘‘Try religion.’’— 
The Presbyterian Record. 
* * * 
Christ is the supreme example to the 
believer. Because the Saviour became 
incorporated with the race through the 
incarnation He is able to impart life 
to those with whom He is identified. 
Furthermore, He thus imparts life, the 
believer is able to make the Saviour 
his grand See: 
y oe 
BREAK OF DAY. 
Florence Van Fleet Lyman. | ra) 


Qur lovely lilies, pure and white, 
And blossoms sweet and gay. . 
And birds, in melody delight © © + 
Vor praise at break of day. | the ES in 


4 


All dewy with the silvery mist 
Profound the stillness there, — : 

No deed nor spoken word untrue 
Within this. garden fair. 


'. And in, this Holy Pidae we... 

icHlor day again, and eyes ise j 

L.._ Bhat.Godoise mith ws there = 
Sing in our heart a prayer” —— = 
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CHURCH INTELLIGENCE. 
(Continued from page 17.) 
lion-dollar centenary fund of the Dio- 
cese of Chicago, according to a report 
today (May 25) from centenary fund 

headquarters. 

The centenary campaign is approxi- 
mately one-fourth over and is now in 
full swing in most of the 110 parishes 
and missions participating. 

as * Ba 
Jane Addams Dies. 

Chicago lost one of her outstanding 
citizens in the death this week of Miss 
Jane Addams, founder and for many 
years director of Hull House. Repre- 
sentatives of all faiths and creeds and 
thousands of poor families on the west 
side turned out to pay tribute to her. 
Speaking over a national hookup on the 
Columbia network in her honor, Canon 
David E. Gibson, 
dral Shelter, said in part: 

“The nation has met with 
loss in the death of our 


a great 
friend, Jane 
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Cassocks, Surplices, Stoles, Silks, 
Embroideries, Cloths, Fringes 
CLERICAL SUITS 
Priest Cloaks, Rabats, Collars 
Church Vestment Specialists 
for over half a century 


see foto) Yo) be MAL IL [egal fom 


133 EAST 23RD STREET. NEW YORK. NY. 


450 SIXTH AVE.NEAR IO ST. NEW YORI 
Ww a .7 - 
\ (eae Eurnis ings 


j FABRICS + WINDOWS aaa y 


e-e 


Edwin S$. Gorham, ine 


Publishers, Booksellers, Importers Reli- 
gious and Church Literature. OXFORD 
Bibles, Prayer Books, etc. Devotional 
Books, New MOWBRAY Publications, EC- 
CLESIASTICAL Wares, Parish Requisites: 


Old and Rare Books Rebound. Estimates 
gladly furnished. 

Established 1900. 
18 West 45 Street. New York. 


CHOIR VESTMENTS 


Cassocks, Cottas and Caps. Special low 

prices: Samples and pri¢es on request. 
Poplin Canterbury Caps; $1.00 each. 
Paper Patterns for Choir and Church. 
Vestments for sale. 


HENRY HAYTER, 8205 Riverside Drive, 
Box 618, Rte. 1. St. Petersburg, Fla. 


L. T. CHRISTIAN 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR 


BouJevard-Park and Patterson Avenue 
Richmond, Va. 
Office Never Crosed 

Prices te meet depressed conditions 


100 feet heavy woxed 
paper 12° w 


WAX-0O-ROLL 
Sells - Easily - Quickly 

D SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE 
- <i ALSO SELLING PLAN, (30 DAYS CREDIT 
= —WaSsIONARY MESSENGER, Blonbing, Pai 


head of the Cathe- . 
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Addams. She did 


not labor in vain. 
She built a so@iak settlement that has 
brought sunghime into thousands of 
homes. The highest*tribute that could 
be paid her would -be-to say that ‘she 
went about doing good. To improve 
the material conditions of God’s less 


fortunate children was her constant aim. 
In this labor of love she was actuated 
by the purest of motives. With a marked 
singleness of purpose she _ steadfastly 
pursued her course and has left a legacy 
of loving hearts and willing hands to 
continue her work.’’ 
o- 
MICHIGAN. 
Rt. Rev. Herman Page, D. D., Bishop. 
———-_ (1) SS —_ 


Golden Jubilee of St. Andrew’s Memorial 
Church, 


The fiftieth anniversary of the found- 
ing of St. Andrew’s Memorial Church, 
Detroit, was observed in Golden Jubi- 
lee celebrations during the week of 


May 12-19. The first event was a home- 
coming at a celebration of the Holy 


Communion for all past and present 
members of the parish, with sermon by 
the rector, Rev. Gordon Matthews. On 
Friday evening, May 17, the actual date 
on which the first service was held fifty 
years ago, there was the anniversary 
dinner held in the parish house, at 
which Mr. Fred Wardell was the toast- 
master. The speakers included the rec- 
tor and the Rt. Rev. Herman Page, D. 
D., Bishop of the Diocese, who extended 
greetings; and brief addresses on St. 
Andrew’s, Past, Present and Future, 
by Fred Cowley, John C. Spaulding and 
Robert Hutton respectively. There was 
a musical program under the direction 
of Edward C. Douglas, organist and 
choir director. On Sunday morning, 
May 19, was held the Jubilee Fes- 
tival Service, with presentation of the 
Golden Jubilee Offering. The Rev. 
Francis B. Creamer, rector of Christ 
Church, Detroit, was the _ preacher. 
The first charge on the Golden Jubilee 
Fund, for which a mark of $5,000 has 
been set, will be the payment in full 
of the debt on the Community House. 
The second objective is the restoration 


19 
of the chancel window, a project as- 
sumed six years ago by the women of 
the parish, but never brought to com- 
pletion. This window is a memorial to 
the late Rev. William L. Torrence, for 
sixteen years rector of St. Andrew’s 
and a considerable nucleus has already 


been collected towards this purpose. « It 
is hoped that the Jubilee Fund will en- 
able the work to be completed. 

St. Andrew’s began as a group: ‘of 
thirteen children and nine adults in,a 


cottage, as an Episcopal Sunday school 
Later an evening service was started, 


the first having been held on May 17, 
1885, by the late Rev. Rufus W. Clark 
The name of St. Andrew’s was given to 
the mission by the then Bishop of the 
Diocese, Rt. Rev. Samuel S. Harris. 
The parish was incorporated in 1889, 
the original church completed in 1902. 
This edifice burned in 1906 and was 
restored in 1907. The Community 
House and rectory were built in 1924 


Women’s Auxiliary Meets at Ypsilanti. 

The Women’s Auxiliary of the dio- 
cese held its monthly meeting at Sti 
Luke’s Episcopal Church, Ypsilanti, on 
Monday, May 27, beginning with a Com: 
munion service at eleven o’clock. Re- 
ports were given on a recent conference 
held at Brent House, Chicago. Mrs. 
W. T. Barbour gave a lecture on the 
Migrant Situation, illustrated by mov- 


ing pictures entitled ‘“‘Gypsies of the 
Crops”’. 
(e) 
VWAHTY LANE 
Rt. Rev. BE. T. Helfenstein. D D., Bishop 
O 


Thank Offering Presented in Maryland. 

The United Thank Offering was pre- 
sented at the spring meeting of. the 
Woman’s Council in the Pro-Cathedral, 
Baltimore, on Wednesday, May 22. . It 
amounted to $3,384.33. The Holy Com- 
munion was celebrated by the Rt. Rey. 
Edward Trail Helfenstein, D. D., Bishop 
of the Diocese, and during the after- 
noon session the Rev. Dr. Oliver Hart,. 
of Washington, was the speaker. . 

Mrs. John M. Nelson has succeeded 
the late Mrs. John S. Fulton, who was 

(Continued on page 22.) 


OUR VACATION CLUB 


is now open and we invite you to open your account with us 


in. readiness for next year’s holiday. 


State-Planters Bank and Trust Company 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 


N. B.—Travelers’ Checks provide the safe and easy way to carry your 


| money when on a vacation. 


Obtain yours from us. 


VIRGINIA’S LARGEST BANK REGARDS SIZE AS MERELY 
PRESENTING INCREASED OPPORTUNITIES FOR RENDER. 
ING CAPABLE AND WHOLE-HEARTED SERVICE TO ALL 


ITS CUSTOMERS. 


FIRST AND MERCHANTS 


National Bank of Richmond 
JOHN M. MILLER, JR., President. 


Capital and Surplus Five Million Dollars 


Complete Trust Facilities 
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King George’s Perquisites. and there is only one crime which he 


Monarchies are strange things to the 
republican mind. Old laws and tradi- 
tion make curious situations, and al- 
though the present-day king does not 
often avail himself of his privileges, it 
is surprising how many queer sources 
of income he actually could use were he 
so inclined. 

Take the _ British 
George V, for instance. He may claim 
for his own any ship that illegally 
changes her name and flies the British 
flag, if she has no right to do so. This 
may seem a remote contingency, but it 
was not so many years ago that a large 
steamer was pronounced forfeit to the 
king in the Australian courts. 

In British law, all people who die 
without a will leave their money to the 
king, whether they intended to do so or 
not, and each year the crown receives 
a large income from this source. If you 
were digging in your garden and hap- 
pened across a buried treasure, you 
might think yourself lucky, but not in 
England. Oh, no! unless the owner 
could be found, all buried treasure be- 
longs to the king. 

All whales and sturgeons caught by 
his subjects belong to King George, if 
he cares to claim them, and every swan 
in, his dominions is also his property, 
no matter who owns them. All wrecks 
of:the sea in British waters are the 
monarch’s own property, and he is en- 
titled to any money from the cargo or 
to any money received from their sale. 

One can hardly imagine King George 
taking a shovel and coming into your 
back yard to dig for saltpeter, but he 
may do so if he wishes, for the old law 
says that all saltpeter found belongs to 
the king, and he may enter any man’s 
land to dig for it or send anyone he 
wishes to dig. This ancient law dates 
from the days when saltpeter, being an 
indispensable ingredient to gunpowder, 
was invaluable to national safety. - 

Also, the king may enter any man’s 
land and build fortifications, and if-he 
suddenly took a notion to erect a fort 
in your front yard, there is nothing you 
could do about it. This is one privilege 
that is by no means obsolete, for many 
an unwilling owner has to give up his 
land for government defenses. —In- this 
day, however,;:the owner is paid for it. 

All gold and silver found in the 
United Kingdom is the absolute prop- 
erty of the crown. It is never claimed, 
but if a man wishes to work any prec- 
ious metals in England he pays very 
heavily for his license to do so. As a 
matter of fact, the king could set up 
a mint of his own and coin all the 
money he wished for his own use, and 
nothing could be done about it without 
some form of new legislation, for the 
king cannot, by law, be a counterfeiter. 

England having a state Church (the 
Episcopalian), the king could make con- 
siderable money from that source also, 
if he wished to do so. As he is the 
legal head of the Church, he can appoint 


monarch, King 


any qualified person as bishop, and 
fan appoint any minister to anv 
g2zovernment church: he sees fit. He 
frowns the copyright to the Au- 
thorized versions of the Bible and 
to the Book of Common Prayer, and 
‘could also draw a revenue from that 
source. Many years ago, however, a 


charver to print these was granted to 
the universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and licenses to certain firms 
known as “King’s Printers’’, so these 
permissions would have to be revoked. 

If he wishes to do so, the king can 
pardon every convict in the country, 


cannot pardon. Curiously enough, this 
single thing over which the king has no 
power is Sabbath breaking. Not even 
he can pardon a man who is convicted 
of this. Also, he may grant a title to 
whomever he will, and it is quite pos- 
sible for King George to make every 
single man in the country a knight or a 
lord or an earl, without asking anyone. 
And the man who refused the title 
would be breaking the law. 

Many queer perquisites come to the 
king by law. The Duke of Marlborough 
and the Duke of Wellington each pre- 
sent him with a French flag and a royal 
standard on the anniversaries respec- 
tively of the battles of Blenheim and 
Waterloo, in memory of their famous 
ancestors, who won those battles for 
the English. Another noble family has 
to present him each year with six Cash- 
mere shawls; another with a pair of 
milk-white greyhounds; another with a 
certain number of horseshoes, and still 
another with a bunch of red roses. The 
Duke of Atholl must present a single 
white rose to the sovereign whenever 
the latter visits him, and the Munros 
of Scotland must give him a snowball 
any day of the year which he may de- 
mend it. It might even be in hot 
weather. 

All these things are, of course, queer 
forms of rent. Generations ago some 
king’ presented the living representative 
of the family with a tract of land in 
memory of some deed performed, and 
as a nominal rent demanded a rose or 
a snowball or a dog, and this old law 
still stands. Incidentally, it has been 
the means of some funny things hap- 
pening. Once, without thinking, Queen 
Victoria visited the Duke of Atholl in 
the depths of a hard winter, and the 
latter nearly had a fit of apoplexy try- 
ing to get her a white rose. It was 
finally sent by a special messenger from 
the south of France. 

King Edward, who was a great lover 
of a joke, ran acros the old law regard- 
ing the Munros, and suddenly demanded 
a snowball in one of the hottest sum- 
mers known in England. In-this case, 
though, the poke was on the king, for 
the Munros own a mountain named Ben 


“Wyvis, where, in a-great-chasm, there is 


a glacier that stayssall the year arownd. 
So King Edward duly received his snow- 
ball.—Ernest H. Barbour, in Young 
People. 

* * * 

For the Southern Churchman. 
Those Rectory Children. 
CHAPTER XX. 

The Far Ridge. 

M? Lis G: 

A soft breeze stirred the old hem- 


lock, the tree which in the winter had 


showered Claire with cold drops when 
its snow-blanket was loosed. Very -dif- 
ferent the air was now, and very dif- 
ferent was Claire. She had grown bet- 
ter fast in the atmosphere of home. 
After two months she went back to the 


hospital, and returned in triumph, and’ 


without the plaster cast. Now, in the 
sunshine of late July she was having 
her morning walk. From the chair 
where mother sat with her darning to 
the hollihoecks ranged in gay battalions 
against the side fence and back again. 
Even this was not to be done without a 
few minutes’ rest, and Claire sank weary 
and smiling on the grass by the holli- 
hocks, her bright head level with their 
‘lowest blooms. 

“That’s the farthest yet, honey,’ cried 
mother. ‘Do rest, you have all morning 
to take the walk back. Or shall I 
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put you in the hammock now, and in 
an hour or so you can walk back to the 
hollihocks?”’ 

“No, mother, I don’t feel tired much. 
Could I just lean back here a few 
minutes and then come back?” 

“T know, Claire!’? Winnie cried from 
the porch upstairs. ‘Stay there just a 
little while and I’ll come down and do 
my drawing lesson on you—” She dis- 
appeared, and was soon on the lawn be- 
side mother’s chair, with a drawing pad 
and pencils. 

“Miss Sarah said I could sketch from 
life. It would be sketching from life, 
Claire, if I can draw you up against the 
hollihocks. And she said I must take 
only fifteen minutes. It’s quarter to 
twelve now, I must be through by 
twelve. It won’t be so very good, but 
that’s the lesson. I tried Phil, but he 
just can’t keep still. Will you, Claire?” 
Winnie was already eying Claire, a pen- 
cil held at arms length from her eyes. 

Claire, leaning back in lazy comfort, 
nodded and except for the gray eyes, 
that followed Winnie’s pencil, she was 
so still she might have been asleep. 
Mother, looking over Winnie’s shoulder 
saw the likeness grow with each quick 
strike—there was Clare’s head, with the 
soft hair falling across the forehead. 
The eyes were Claire’s; the other 
features, hardly more than suggested, 
yet gave the impression of the still 
half-smile that was so truly Claire’s 
own. Winnie even put in a few deft 
strokes that showed the _ hollihocks 
abloom behind Claire before the sound 
of the clock from within the house 
warned her that the time was over. 

“Winnie, it is good!’’ Just look here, 
dear,’’ as father appeared in the door- 
way, “Miss Sarah has made an artist 
of our little girl.” 

Father took the sketch. ‘‘Miss Sarah 
has helped her, -certainly, but the mak- 
ing was done before that. But, indeed} 
this is the best you’ve done, Winnie. 
How like Claire, and how few strokes 
to get it!’’ Father studied the little 
sketch, crude, but full of unmistakable 
spirit and strength. 

Claire began hér walk back, balancing 
with her arms, but smilingly refusing 
her father’s help. 

“Where are the boys?”’ he asked when 
Claire was comfortable in her hammock 
and he on the grass by its: side. 

“Kent and Phil are catching bugs for 
their pet toad,’’ said Winnie. ‘He lives 
in the garden, and he doesn’t look so 


thin, really, but they thought he needed 


bues.”’ 

“Had they any luck?” 

“Well, not when I saw them, but I 
heard Phil tell the toad he’d have plenty 
by the toad’s lunch time.’’ 

“And where’s David?” , 

“Gone to the swimming place on Lit- 
tle River,’’ answered mother. “Mr. 
Price came by for him, with Ham and 
Joe and Pat and some others. And, 
dear, Mr. Price said David’s swimming 
is improving and that he has a fine 
influence on the group!”’ 4 

“That’s good,’ father answered. 
“Price was not easy to convince at the 
time of that misunderstanding in David’s 
class. I’m glad for him and David to 
become better acquainted.” 

Father sat silent awhile, stroking the 
silky ears of Noel, who had come to 
share with him the space by Claire’s 
hammock. 

“T’ve been pretty nearly to the top 
of Far Ridge this morning,” he said 
at last. “I have a head full of pic 
tures, Winnie, of the mountain road, 
so cool and dark in the woods, so beau- 
tiful where it comes out and one sees 
the valley below. But all is not beau- 
tiful,’”’ he added, his voice dropping. 

“How was the poor boy the saw- 
mill injured?”’ asked mother. 

“Too far gone to help. We had.a 
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prayer together, though, before he died. 
But one thing—’’ Father got to his 
feet and began pacing up and down 
from the hammock to the hemlock tree. 
“One thing has come more than ever 
to my mind. Those people must have 
help—something nearer than Grace 
Church here in the village or the chapel 
over on the other side. I’ve been think- 
ing of it for some time. They need 
someone to live up there. Why, we 
might have saved Elmer if there had 
been some one near to give him first 
aid.” 

“Tt would be lonely for just one per- 
son,’ mother said hesitatingly. 

“Perhaps not for the right one. Just 
where to get the money—but I must 
work it out. There’s a real chance up 
there. Come with me to the funeral, 
dear, tomorrow. All the neighborhood 
will gather for that. We'll see them, 
and you can sing a hymn or two, for 


Elmer’s mother, at the service. Will 
you?” ; 
“Of course, the poor mother! And 


take some flowers, too, and some ot 
Cindy’s chicken soup; perhaps she could 
take that more readily than her usual 
fare.”’ 

Father and mother were gone all the 
next day, and it seemed long to the chil- 
dren, though the sun shone in as blue 
a sky, the hollihocks fluttered as gaily, 
the toad accepted as placidly the little 
boys’ attention. Winnie had put Philip 
and Kent to bed an hour after supper, 
and she and David were playing 
checkers with Claire looking on, when 
the welcome sound of wheels on the 
driveway was heard. 

“There they are, David! Cindy will 
have their supper hot—she’s going to 
bring it to the side porch. But I must 
light the candles and get the ice cracked. 
I told Aunt Cindy I would.” 

“Well, Win, I’m beaten this game 
already. You just didn’t know it. Next 
play I’d jump both your kings,” said 
David, laughing as he gathered the 
checkers into their box. ‘‘I’ll go help 
Uncle Danger with Frank.” 

A few minutes more and father and 
mother were having their belated sup- 
per on the porch, Winnie fluttering 
about in her anxiety that all should 
be as nice as possible, and Claire on 
father’s knee. 

“How can you reach your plate, 
around me, father?” she asked. 

“What’s my long arm for if not to 
reach around small objects between me 
and my supper? And it tastes good!” 

“Aunt Cindy’s cooking and Winnie’s 
serving,’ said mother, giving Winnie’s 
arm a squeeze as she took her glass of 
iced tea. 

“Was it nice up on the mountain, 
father?”’ 

“Beautiful where God has had His 
way, Claire. Not so good where His way 
has been misunderstood or hindered.”’ 

David had come up the low steps 
and seated himself on the top one. 

““A mission up there—that would be 
to help Him have His way again?” 

“Yes, son, that’s the work of a mis- 
sion—of the Church itself, of all who 
call themselves by His name. And the 
Far Ridge, mother and I both think, is 
our chance to do one bit that needs 
doing.” 

They were silent awhile, thinking of 
the Far Ridge. 

“Can I go with you some time, 
father” 

“Glad to have you, David. But here’s 
Claire gone to sleep—’’ 

“Not quite, father.’’ 

“Let’s have prayers here on the 
porch,” suggested mother, “‘then Claire 
and I will go upstairs. Let’s just say 
the Shepherd Psalm together.’’ 

Claire, lying content in father’s 
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arms, looking at the stars over the hem- 
lock tree, joined in every now and then; 
“ereen pastures’—‘‘Thy rod and Thy 
staff’—“‘my cup runneth over’’—‘‘the 
house of the Lord—forever.”’ 5 

She slept; and father, without dis- 
turbing her to kneel, prayed the prayers 
they all knew, and added a new petition, 
for the coming of His way on the Far 
Ridge. 

co BS * 
An Unexpected Object Lesson. 

How hot it was that Sunday morning 
in July! All the windows and doors of 
the church were thrown wide open. Even 
the sliding partition between the junior 
and intermediate departments had been 
pushed back. Miss Carew and Miss 
Simpson, the teachers, said they’d 
rather teach above each other’s yoices 
than shut off any breeze that might be 
abroad. 

The lesson was about Elijah being 
fed by the ravens. 

“What is a raven, children?’ asked 
Mis Carew of the juniors. 

““T know,’”’ said Jackie Horner. 
a big, black bird. 

“No, Jackie,’’ said his twin sister, 
Jill, ‘‘I don’t believe it’s a blackbird. 
We have lots of blackbirds in our yard 
and they just sound like the door open- 
ing and shutting when the hinge gets 
squeaky. I don’t believe they’d feed 
Elijah. They just feed themselves.” 

“There are different kinds of black- 
birds,’’ explained Miss Carew. ‘Your 
blackbirds are purple grackles, but there 
is another—”’ 

Just then there was a whirr at the 
open window and a big, black bird flew 
into the room. 

“Oh, teacher, teacher! Is 
raven?’’ cried Dick Arnold. 
children were at once excited. 

“TI bet that’s the very one that fed 
Elijah,’’ shouted Tommy Greyson. 


“It’s 


that a 
All the 


“Aw! How could that be?” laughed 
Junior Hale. 
“The raven—’’ began Miss Carew, 


but nobody listened. Every eye was 
turned to the big bird that was flying 
about the room, strange to say, to all 
appearances, unfrightened. 

What could be done about it? The 
bird circled the room a time or two, 
then sat on the top of a window and 
looked down without making a sound. 

“Perched, and sat, and nothing more,” 
quoted Miss Carew to herself. 

“Now, children, never mind the bird,”’ 
continued she. ‘The ravens—’’ 

Just then the bird flew down from 
his perch, circled the room again and 
flew into the intermediate department 
through the opened partition. 

“Oh, Miss Simpson, look!” giggled 
Dorothy Taggart. ‘Elijah’s raven!’ 

All the intermediates laughed. 

“That’s little Sam Connor’s tame 
crow,’ said one of the boys. ‘‘He fol- 
lows Sammy everywhere he goes. I 
guess he thought he’d come to Sunday 
school.’’ 

“If Sammy is in the junior room,” 
said Miss Simpson, seeing she’d have 
no lesson as long as the crow remained, 
“maybe he’ll come and get him.’’ 

She went to the door, but there was 
no Sammy. 

“Does anybody know where Sammy 
is?’’ asked Miss Carew when Miss Simp- 
son appealed to her. 

“He started to Sunday school,” said 
Junior Hale. “I saw him. He started 
before J did.”’ 

“T bet the crow followed him and 
he doesn’t know where he is and he’s 
hunting him,’’ said Dickey. 

The lesson had become _ hopeless. 
Every eye was riveted on the crow. 

“There goes Sammy now,”’ piped Jill. 
“He’s looking all around.” 

“Run over, Dickey,’’ said Miss Carew, 
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“and tell him his crow is here. Tell 
him to come right straight over and 
get it, so we can go on with the les- 
son, 

Dickey darted off, and in a minute 
was back with Sammy, whose face shone 
with delight now that he had found his 
pet. 

“Get him and take him home, Sam- 
my,’ said Miss Carew, anxious to re- 
sume the lesson. 

Sammy whistled. ‘‘Come on, Jim.” 

The crow looked down from the high 
perch he had chosen, but he did not 


move. “Caw!” he cried, to the chil- 
dren’s glee. 
“Quoth the raven, ‘Nevermore!’ ” 


quoted Miss Carew to Miss Simpson. 

No cajolery would bring the crow. 
In dignified silence he looked down 
from his perch. 

Miss Carew and Miss Simpson aban- 
doned their lessons in despair and made 
up their class reports. 

“T’m going to get my dog and bring 
him over, Miss Carew,’ announced 
Sammy. 

“Your dog, Sammy!’’ gasped Miss Ca- 
rew. ‘“‘No, indeed! MHe’ll make more 
mischief than the crow.’’ 

“It’s not that,’”’ said Sammy, eagerly. 
“You see, Jim and Rex are pals. If 
Rex comes over, you see Jim’ll come 
down.’ He ran off. 

A song or two and Sunday school was 
over. If only Jim Crow could be ban- 
ished before the church service! What 
if he’d take a notion to fly down and 
perch upon the pulpit during the ser- 
mon! 

In two minutes Sammy was back with 
his dog. The children, wide-eyed with 
curiosity crowded round. 

“Stand ’way back,’ warned Sammy, 
“if you want to see what they’ll do.’’ 

Rex, a young collie, stood obediently 
at Sammy’s side. Suddenly the crow 
looked down and uttered an unmusical 
“Caw’’. Rex looked round in surprise. 

“Caw, caw,” called Jim. 

Rex looked up, saw the crow upon 
its perch and gave a joyful bark. The 
crow flew down on the floor immedi- 
ately in front of the dog. 

“Play dead bird, Rex,;’’ called Sammy, 
forgetting where he was, though both 
the teachers stood looking to see what 
would happen next. 

Rex raised a paw and gave the crow 
a gentle blow. Over went Jim upon his 
back, his claws in the air. 

“Oh, oh! he’s dead!” cried several 
voices in alarm. “‘Your dog killed him.’’ 

“Did you, Rex?’’ asked Sammy with 
a laugh. ‘‘Make Jim get up.’’ 

With another joyful. bark, Rex 
touched the crow again. Jim opened 
his beak side wide it looked as though 
it would come apart. Rex stepped back 
as though he feared he might be swal- 
lowed. 

“Once, when Rexie was too rough, Jim 
pecked him,’”’ laughed Sammy. ‘Now 
he watches out, and when Jim opens 
his beak, he gets out of the way.’’ The 
crow rolled over, stood erect and spread 
his wings, then flew upon Rex’s back: 

“Now, iRex, we’ll go home,” said 
Sammy. 

Reluctantly, the children made way 
for them as the little procession, Sammy 
leading, Rex following with the crow on 
his back, left the room. Then the chil- 
dren darted’ after them in time to see 
the crow unfurl his wings and fly home, 
to be ready to greet his two pals, Sammy 
and Rex, when they returned afoot.— 
By Etta W. Schlicter, in Advance. 


* * * 


I would rather be the means under 
God of stirring up the Christian Church, 
than of winning a hundred souls to 
Christ.—Dwight L. Moody. 
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Classified Advertisments and Notices 


aD notices ana aavertisements, excepting positions wanted, will be inserted in 


line gach insertion. 
is department at a rate of 20 cents per agate | ; 

re Dortreste of any length. A rate of 15 cents per line is 
No advertisement accepted for less than 50 cents. 


sitions. 


Special raes 
made to persons seeking po- 


i Tuesday of the week in 
Yepy for this department must be received not later than 
etannis ie intended that the first insertion shall appear. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


CHURCH VESTMENTS. 

Cathedral Studio, Church embroideries, 
Altar and Pulpit Hangings. Stoles tee 
$6.50. Burse ¢nd veil from $10. Surplice 
from $8. Send for complete line of pure 
Irish linens by the yard. Silks, fringes 
and gold thread. Embroidered emblems 
ready' to appy. Altar Guild Handbook, 


as L, V- MACKRILLE 
11 W. Kirke St., Chevy Chase, 
Washington, D. C. 
Telephone Wisconsin 2752. 
BOARDING. 

WANTED, A FEW BOARDERS WISHING 
rest and quiet in modern, pono: abe’ 
country home. References. Mrs, A. 5 


Long, Madison Heights, Elon Road, — 
as oe aan 
A WHEELCHAIR INVALID. : 
I. take subscriptions for all Magazines 
published, and I want to ask you to Te- 
member me with your subscriptions and 
renewals. I have been a wheelchair in- 
valid over 20 years, and I need medicine 
and nourishments and can’t get them, and 
stay sick with stomach trouble and pel- 
lagra, and I am also in need of clothes. 
Edward P. Broxton, Keysville, Ga., Route 
No. 1. 


CHURCH LINENS. é 

DURING JUNE AND JULY ADDRESS 

MARY FAWCETT COMPANY for pure 

Trish Linen samples, or orders, 97 Rock- 
view, Avenue, Plainfield, N. J. 


3. HELP WANTED. 


WANTED, MALE ORGANIST CHOIR-DI- 
rector in Lexington, Va., at the Bpisco- 
pal Church, located near to Washington 
and Lee University and Virginia Mili- 
tary Institute. Write to Col. Francis 
P. Mallory, Lexington, Va. 


DEATHS 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Within the past year God has called 
away from our organization our beloved 
coworkers, MRS. A. M. BROWNLEY and 
MRS. REBECCA URQUHART ROGERS. 
We feel deeply their loss, but rejoice to 
know that the God, whom they loved and 
served, has them eternally safe in His 
keeping. 

EMMANUEL CHURCH WOMAN’S GUILD, 

Franklin, Va. 


BY DIRECTION OF THE RICHMOND 
CLERICUS, AN APPRECIATION OF 
JAMES SOLOMON RUSSELL, D. D. 


I first met ARCHDEACON RUSSELL at 
the Diocesan Council of Southern Virginia 
in 1896, though I had previously known of 
him and his excellent work. From that 
time on I became interested in him and his 
work and kept both under constant sur- 
vey. For about twenty-five years I heard 
him, deliver his report to Council and 
heard his addresses, debates and discus- 
sions before the Council of Southern Vir- 
gZinia’' and also before various Convoca- 
tions, and whenever possible, I went to 
hear. him speak. I also made visits to 
St. Paul’s Normal and Industrial School 
at Lawrenceville and frequently discussed 
the Archdeacon and his work with others. 
His great work in the schoo] and with 
the colored churches and missions of 
Southern Virginia speak for themselves. 

Dr. Russell was an outstanding person- 
ality and what he was and did was char- 
acterized by a simple dignity, adequacy, 
courtesy and faith that gave to him and 
his labors the qualities of greatness and 
merited success. As far as I was able to 
learn, under the most adverse circum- 
stances and in the face of great difficul- 
ties, he won the respect, confidence and 
admiration of all with whom he came in 
contact, both white and colored. To have 
known him.well was an inspiration and 
‘benediction and I was glad to have him 
as iy’ friend. 

Heiwas,a very 


able ‘and, interesting 
speaker. 


He had a good voice and an im- 


pressive delivery and seemed the master’ 


of the themes he discussed. What he said 
was always clear and to the point and ex- 
pressed in the best of good Hnglish. 1 
never knew him to make a slip either in 
statement or diction. He always Kept hls 
audience interested to the end, and then 
afterwards, which is the great test and 
measure of both the preacher and teacher, 

No one could come in contact with him 
without being impressed also with the 
high quality of his tact, politeness, con- 
sideration and understanding. He never 
seemed out of place and in dealing with 
his white brethren made no miscues and 


no errors. The colored people did not 
hold him in any higher estimation than 
did the white people who knew him. He 


rightly deserves to be held as one of our 
most able and valued colored citizens. In 
all relationships, he was the able and 
efficient Christian gentleman. He pos- 
sessed true humility as well as great 
ability. Not only did he meet the highest 
requirements in his public relationships 
and contacts, but the work that he did, 
impressed me as having been done with 
great efficiency and economy. I have 
often said that a dollar spent at St. Paul’s 
School always brought the church more 
than two dollars in return. In the course 
of my ministry, I have had a great deal to 
do with the colored people, and was for 
some years the preacher and pastor of a 
large and changing group of colored peo- 
ple at Hot Springs, Va., and also served 
them elsewhere. TI found without excep- 
tion that those who had been trained at 
Lawrenceville under Dr. Russell, both men 
and women, were excellent and reliable 
persons in whatever capacity they served. 

Having often heard of the remarkable 
record of the pupils of St. Paul’s School 
for the absence of crime and misdemeanor 
in Brunswick and adjacent counties, I 
called on old Sheriff Turnbull at Lawrence- 
ville to ask him about the report, and he 
declared that the report was entirely and 
absolutely true and paid an additional tri- 
bute to the School, its alumni and pupils 
and especially to its great and able Prin- 
cipal and Founder. 

Though he was full of years and honors, 
this church has lost an able and valuable 
man in the passing of Dr. James S. Rus* 
sell; but let us see that the great work 
that he accomplished for the training of 
our colored youth.is carried on and en- 
larged to the blessing of his race, our 
eountry and the Glory of God. 

Respectfully submitted, 
JOHN G. SCOTT. 
April 29, 1935. ' 


CHURCH NEWS. 
(Continued from page 19.) 


Treasurer of the U. T. O. for over twen- 
ty-five years. 

+ This meeting marked the end of the 
three-year period for the officers of the 
Women’s Council, and Mrs. Roger A. 
Walke was appointed as Chairman to 
succeed Mrs. J. H. Mason Knox. 

k * * 


The Convocation at Reisterstown. 

The convocation of Towson met on 
May 23 in All Saints’ Church, Reisters- 
town. This date marked the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Armstead M. Webb as secre- 
tary of the convocation. He has held 
this position for well over twenty-five 
years and he will be greatly missed in 
this capacity. He has been prominent 
in the Church all his life and, with his 
brother, the late Rev. William Rollins 
Webb, is responsible for the good work 
done in St. Mary’s Church, Franklin- 
town. 

* * * 


At the recent meeting of the Trus- 
tees of the Cathedral Foundation in 
Maryland, it was decided to build a 
road which will join the Bishop’s road 
and lead direct to the Bride’s Door. 


This will be a great improvement and 


will enable the 


e Pro-Cathedral to be of 
greater use. NOON T-TO-ASIWwise i 


ec, N,, Evelyn Parsons. 


finde, 
‘nary, Mr. 
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'[Personal Notes 


Members of the General Theological 
Seminary Faculty Visit Europe. 
The Rev. Dr. Burton Scott Easton, 
professor of New Testament, has sailed 
for Scotland, where he will receive the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity 


from the University of 
June 9. 


Glasgow on 


The Rev. Dr. Frank S. B. Gavin, pro- 
fessor of Church History, is at present 
in Rumania as a member of a commis- 
sion, headed by the Bishop of Lincoln, 
discussing Anglican Orders with mem- 
bers of the hierarchy of the Rumanian 
Orthodox Church. 


Among the other members of the fac- 
ulty visiting Europe this summer are the 
Rev. Dr. Charles N. Shepard, sub-dean; 
the Rev. Dr. Edward Rochie Hardy, Jr., 
and the Rev. Frederic C. Lauderburn. 


Will Teach Courses at Summer Confer- 
ences, 

The Rev. Dr. Cuthbert A. Simpson, 
assistant professor of Old Testament, 
and the Rev. John A. Richardson, as- 
sistant professor of Ecclesiastical Law 
and Polity, will be members of the fac- 
ulty of the annual summer school of 
the Diocese of New Jersey, late in June. 
Dr. Simpson will also be a member of 
the faculty of the annual Wellesley 
Summer Conference in July. 


The Rev. Dr. Marshall B. Stewart, 
professor of Dogmatic Theology, will be 
a member of the faculty of the annual 
summer clergy conference of the Dio- 
cese of Newark late in June. Dr. Stew- 
art and the Rev. Dr. Howard Chandler 
Rebbins, professor of Pastoral Theology, 
will both conduct courses in June at 
the College of Preachers. 


The Rev. Randolph Ray, D. D., rector 
of the Church of the Transfiguration, 
New York City, expects to sail soon for 
a short visit to England, returning in 
July. During his absence the Rey. Lan- 
sing G. Putnam will be in charge of 
the parish. Mr. Putnam will be as- 
sisted by the Rey. Otis L. Mason. 


The Rt. Rev. Hayward S. Ablewhite, 
Bishop of Marquette, is spending ap- 
proximately two weeks in the Diocese 
of Michigan, assisting the Rt. Rev. Her- 
man Page, D. D., Bishop of the dio- 
cese, by conducting a number of Con- 
firmation services. Bishop Ablewhite 
visited Michigan for a similar purpose 
last month. 


The Rev. W. W. Memminger, D. D., 
rector of All Saints, Atlanta, preached 
on Mother’s Day to the French Protes- 
tant Church in Charleston, §S. C., at a 
service commemorating the ninetieth 
anniversary of the dedication of the 
present church building and two hun- 
dred and forty-eighth anniversary of 
the founding of the parish. s 


Clerical Changes. 

The Rev. Charles C. Fishburne, Jr., 
of Winnsboro, S. C., has accepted a 
call to the rectorship of Christ Church, 
Martinsville, Va., and plans to take 
charge the middle of June. Mr. Fish- 
burne is a native South Carolinian, and 
a graduate of the Theological Seminary 
in Virginia, class of 1931. Upon his 
graduation, he took charge of St. Mark’s 
at Chester, St. Peter’s at Great Falls, 
and St. John’s at Winnsboro, in the 
Diocese of Upper South Carolina, and 
he has had this important field “ever 


While he was at viteints Saat 

Fishburne spent the summer 
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of 1930 as minister at Christ Church, 
Big Stone Gap, and Grace Mission at 
Appalachia, in the Diocese of South- 
western Virginia, where he made warm 
friends in that diocese. 


The Rev. Wm. John Cordick, rector 
for nineteen years of St. Thomas’ 
Church, Plymouth, Ind. (Northern In- 
diana), has resigned, effective June l, 
and will retire. During his long pas- 
torate, Father Cordick has taken a 
prominent part in community and di- 
ocesan affairs. In the diocese he has 
served as President of the Standing 
Committee, President of the Board of 
Examining Chaplains, a member of the 
Bishop and Council, and several times 
was elected a deputy to General Con- 
vention. In the community he has been 
President of the Hospital Board, dur- 
ing which time a substantial addition 
to the Marshall County Hospital was 
built, as a member of the Library Board, 
and as President of the Ministerial As- 


sociation. Fr. and Mrs. Cordick will 
reside at 7516 Cornell Avenue, Chi- 
cago. 

The Rev. B. A. E. McLaughlin, who 


has served on the staff of the Church 
of the Transfiguration, New York City, 
for a number of years, has resigned to 
‘become a member of the Anglican Or- 
der of the Benedictine Monks. After 
a brief period of rest Father MacLaugh- 
lin will go to England to begin his novi- 
tate in the monastery. 


The Rev. Lansing G. Putnam, until 
recently rector of All Saints’ Church, 
Atlantic City, has been appointed to 
succeed Father MacLaughlin at the 
Church of the Transfiguration. Father 
Putnam has done supply work in the 
Church of the Transfiguration for a 
number of summers and is well known 
and liked. 


The Rev. Albert Linnell Schrock, rec- 
tor of St. James’ Church, Goshen, Ind. 
(Northern Indiana), for eleven years, 
has resigned, and on June 1 will be- 
come rector of the Church of the Good 
Shepherd, Allegan, Mich. (Western 
Michigan). During his rectorate a fine 
three-story Parish House has been built 
and completely furnished, the entire 
property greatly improved, and the En- 
dowment Fund of the parish substan- 
tially increased. Fr. Schrock also has 
been prominent in diocesan and com- 
munity affairs. He has served as a 
member of the Bishop and Council since 
1925, with chairmanship of several de- 
partments, as a member of the Stand- 
ing Committee, Examining Chaplain, as 
a deputy to every Provincial Synod since 
1926, and as a deputy to the General 
Conventions of 1928 and 1931, an alter- 
nate, 1934. Address: 414 North Cedar 
Street, Allegan, Mich. 


The Rev. Dr. William Jackson Morton, 
a native of Orange County, Virginia, and 
for the past thirty-three years rector 
of the old and historic Christ Church, 
Alexandria, has just resigned that 
charge on account of ill health, and has 
gone to Charlottesville to reside with 
his son, who is a physician and a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the University of 
Virginia. 


The Rev. Edmund T. Simpson, for 
eight years in charge of the mission at 
Salome, Arizona, retired on the Pen- 
sion Fund on May 1. When Mr. Simp- 
son took over his field he found a terri- 
tory over a hundred miles square with 
no churches. During his incumbency a 
splendid church, a rectory, and a house 
for associate clergy has been built at 
Salome. Several churches are main- 
tained at ne t.stations., An chan aa 
feature ,has:, en. ,, he. develo opment. ‘of 
‘the... Harguehala ndu stries, for ‘the 
“weaving of bags, oatee wood working 
and allied crafts. This was started 
by Mrs. Simpson and she has built up 
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a most interesting and important work. 


The population of the entire district ex- 
pressed in many way their sense of 
loss at the leaving of the Simpsons, and 
their appreciation of their many serv- 
ices. 


The Rev. Westwell Greenwood, for- 
merly assistant rector of Christ Church, 
Baltimore, has become rector of St. Si- 
mon’s Church, Glendale, Ohio. Mr. 
Greenwood resigned from Christ Church 
on May 5, but will not take up his new 
duties until after June 1. 


The Rev. Albert H. Frost, assistant 
of the Church of St. Michael and All 
Angels, Baltimore, has received and ac- 
cepted a call to become rector of St. 
Peter’s Church, Salisbury, Md. 


Mr. John Pomfret, a student at the 
Episcopal Theological School, Cam- 
ridge, who has been ordained deacon 
by Bishop Sherrill, has become assist- 
ant in Grace Church Parish, Everett, 
Mass., where the Rev. William Henry 
Pettus is rector. 


Resignations. 

The Rev. William Baker, as vicar in 
charge of the Mission of the Transfigu- 
ration, Evergreen, Colo.; due to ill 
health. 

The Rev. Charles D. Burrows, rector 
of St. Matthew’s Church, Jamestown, 
R. I., for the past thirty-five years, has 
retired. The Rev. and Mrs. Burrows 
sailed for England for a holiday. 


The Rev. Horace N. Cooper, as mis- 
sionary in charge of St. Andrew’s 
Church, La: Junta, Colo., and stations 
in the Arkansas Valley. Temporary ad- 
dress, 715 E. 10th St., Denver. 


The Rev. Francis Slade Danzoll, as 
associate rector of Holy Trinity Church, 
New York City. Address, 175 River- 
side Drive, New York City. 


The Rev. Percy A. Paris, as rector 
of Emmanuel Church, Little Falls, N. 
Y. (A); to be dean of the Pro-Cathe- 
dral, and rector of St. Luke’s Parish, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont!, Can. (Algoma). 
Effective May 15. 

The Rev.“Irving Spencer, as rector 
for seventeen years of St. Matthias’ 
Church, Los Angeles,Calif.; to retire. 


Ordinations. 

Thomas Porter Simpson and William 
Sentelle Lea were ordained to the dia- 
conate on May 23, in St. James’ Church, 
Knoxville, by Bishop Maxon. The can- 
didates were presented by the Rev. E. N. 
Hopper, rector of St. James’ Church. 
The preacher was the Rev. James R. 
Sharp, Secretary of the diocese. The 
Rev. Messrs. Kilvington, Geiger, McLes- 
ter, Melcher and Thrasher also took part 
in the service. Upon his graduation 
from the Virginia Seminary in June, 
Mr. Simpson will go to work for the 
rest of this year with the New York 
City Mission. Mr. Lea, after graduating 
from Sewanee, will be assistant at St. 
Paul’s Church, Chattanooga. 


DEATHS. 


Rev. Robert Johnston, D. D. 

News has reached Washington that 
the Rev. Robert Johnston, D. D., eleven 
years rector of old St. John’s Church, 
the ‘‘Church of the Presidents,’’ died on 
May 23, in Canterbury, England, as the 
result of an automobile accident several 
months ago. Dr. Johnston resigned the 
Washington church about two years ago 
because of poor health, and had gone 
a England with the hope of recover- 
ngs his health, , He was born in aswel 
Berwick-on-Tweed, and was a grad- 
uate of St. Augustine’s Theological 
School, Canterbury. He had been in 
America since 1909, and was rector 
of the Church of the Saviour in Phila- 


23 
delphia, before coming to Washington, 
He was a member of the Cathedral 
Chapter, and was, perhaps, the leading 


Episcopal preacher in the national cap- 
ital during his prime. He was a scholar 
and a theologian with the genius of a 
poet, liberal and progressive in his in- 
tellectual trends and an outstanding 
personage in any company. 

Editorially, the Washington Post said 
of him in part: ‘‘When Dr. Johnston was 
compelled to give up his pastorate be- 
cause of ill health, the community lost 
a Churchman of broad liberality of 
thought and of deep spirituality. His 
was a rare mind, of poetical as much 
as of philosophical bent, which best 
displayed its powers in the scholarly 
and original sermons which he deliv- 
ered to an appreciative congregation. 

All who were privileged to any 
close association with him knew him 
for the tender and polished gentleman 
he was. His type cannot pass without 
a mournful sense of loss.’’ 

On May 26 a memorial service in Dr. 
Johnston’s honor was held in St. John’s 
Church, conducted by the rector,.the 
Rev. Oliver J. Hart, D. D., and hun- 
dreds assembled to honor his memory. 

He leaves his wife, who, with a 
daughter, Margaret, lives at Bryn Mawr, 
Pa.; two other daughters, Mrs. Theo- 
dore Morrison, Cambridge, Mass., and 
Mrs. Brinton Colfelt, Philadelphia, and 
a son, Robert G. Johnston, now resid- 
ing in Canada. 

AD Hekicon os 


Lewis H. Paddock, LL. D., D. C. L. 

Dr. Lewis H. Paddock, for seventeen 
years Chancellor of the Diocese of Michi- 
gan, and an outstanding and devoted 
Churchman, died in Detroit on May-11. 
The burial service, read in Christ 
Church, Detroit, of which Dr. Paddock 
had been Treasurer for thirty years, was 
conducted jointly by the Rev. Francis 
B. Creamer, rector of the parish; the 
Rey. J. Francis Sant, assistant minister; 
the Rt. Rev. Herman Page, D. D., Bishop 
of the diocese, and the Rev. Wm. D. 
Maxon, D. D., rector emeritus of Christ 
Church. 

Di. Paddock was born in Detroit in 
1&66. He was the son of the late 
Bishop Benjamin H. Paddock, D. D., a 
former rector of Christ Church, and 
Bishop of Massachusetts from 1872 to 
1891. The Rt. Rev. Robert Lewis Pad- 
dock, now retired, is a cousin. He was 
a classmate of Bishop Page at the Bos- 
ton Latin School. Dr. Paddock’s keen 
and kindly interest in every phase of 
the Church’s work will be greatly missed 
in Christ Church, in the diocese to 
which he gave so much of his wise coun- 
sel, and by the countless men: and 
women who valued his opinion and his 
influence. 


Horace Marshall Brown. 

The Rev. Marshall Brown, 36, retired 
priest of the Diocese of West Virginia, 
died suddenly on May 7, in ‘Dallas, 
Texas. The son of H. M. Brown; M.'D., 
and Mary Eliza Rudd, he attended the 
Southern Methodist University, and was 
graduated from the Virginia Theologi- 
cal Seminary in 1923. During the ten 
years of his ministry, he was rector of 
Hmmanuel, Keyser; St. Luke’s, Charles- 
ton; and Trinity, Moundsville, W. Va. 
Permanent disability forced his retire- 
ment to Charles Town, W. Va., in 1933. 
Burial services were conducted May 11, 
in Union, W. Va., by Bishop Gravatt 
and Bishop Strider, assisted by. dioce- 
san clergy 


Mr. Fred A. Twamley, one of the most 
prominent Churchmen of the Diocese of 
Western Michigan, died at his residence 
in Grand Rapids on May 22 at the’age 
of eighty years. He was a-former ves- 
tryman’ of ‘St. “Mark’s,; Grand Rapids, 


“and had frequently served as lay-dele- 


gate to the diocesan convention and 
as deputy to several General Conven- 
tions. 
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THOUGHTS for the | 
THOUGHTFUL 


To be popular at home is a great 
achievement.—Thomas Dreier. 


Educational 


The General Theological 
Seminary 


CHELSEA SQUARE, NEW YORK 


The next Academio year begins on the last 
Wedneeday in September 

Special students admitted and Graduate 
Courses for graduates of other Theclogical 
Seminaries. fy: 

The requirements for admission and other 
ech ed! ean be had from THE DEAN, 

Chelaea Square, New York, N. Y. 


A man’s life is the picture-book of 
his creed.—Emerson. 


“Tt is not by argument that God 
saved the world,’ so wrote one of the 
old fathers. 


I have found that those who love 

A dog, a cat, a bird and flowers, 
Are usually thoughtful of 

The larger needs that may be ours; 
Who for God’s creatures small will 

plan, 
Will seldom wrong his’ fellowman. 
—Edgar A. Guest. 


Christ Church School 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY, VA. 

A country school for boys; well located. 
College preparatory, moderate cost. Per- 
gonal attention; scholarships. Apply to 
Wm. D. Smith, Jr., Headmaster( for infor- 
mation, Christchurch, Va. 


ST. MARGARET'S SCHOOL 


TAPPAHANNOCK, VIRGINIA. 


A Church School for girls. Boarding 
Department limited to 70. College Pre- 
paratory Course and Intermediate Grades. 
Athletics. Very moderate cost. 

Country life and simplicity without iso- 


Many a time, through ignorance, or 
through some disobedience or failure 
to obey, there has come a break, a 
slipping of a cog somewhere, and so an 
interruption of the flow of power. And 
so a new start is necessary. Then a 
full surrender is followed by a new ex- 
perience, or a re-experience of the Spir- 
it’s presence. This new experience 
sometimes is so sharply marked as to 
begin a.new epoch in the life. Some 


lation. Beautiful grounds on Rappahan- of the notable leaders of the Church 

mock River. Three dormitories for differ- }aye gone through just such an experi- 

Sere oper y ACA We Elen amhistr ent: ence.—S. D. Gordon, in “Quiet Talks 
on Power”’. 

is 5 There are some things God wants us 

St. Christopher S to forget, and other things we are to 

remember. “Forgetting those things 


Accredited college prepartory and 
junior school for boys in 30 acre wood- 
land park 3 miles from historic Rich- 


which are behind,’’ but ‘“Remember all 
the way that the Lord thy God hath led 
thee.”’ We can look into the past, 


mond. Healthful and religious atmos- 
prere. Reasonable rates. Reduction! not to see our achievements, but to see 
ee rie ae ee el God’s blessings. 


REV. C. G. CHAMBERLAYNE, Ph. D., 


. LL. D., Headmaster, May each one of us learn every day 
Richmond, Virginia. to say: ‘“‘Truly my soul is silent unto 
God!’’ And may every feeling of the 


difficulty of attaining this only lead us 
simply to trust and look to Him whose 
presence makes even the storm a calm! 
Cultivate the quietness as a means to 
the abiding in Christ! Expect the ever 
deepening quietness and calm of heaven 
is the soul of the fruit of abiding in 
Him! 


The Virginia Theological 
Seminary 


ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 
For catalogue and other information, 


Address THE DEAN 
“Though men should rend your 


heart, let them not embitter or harden 
it. We win by tenderness; we conquer 
by forgiveness. Oh, strive to enter 
into something of that large celestial 
Charity which is meek, enduring, un- 


The Beckford School 


a ee DETOuE, Sallie 2 a retaliating, and which even the over- 
schoo or younger boys. econ a Ge _s As 
grade through Junior High chool, On pears wor Be. withstand for 
modern farm in Shenandoah Valley. Sum- €Ver.’”—F. W. Robertson. 


mer camp. Limited enrollment. Fifty 
@ellars monthly. 
EDMUND BURKE WHELAN, 


Headmaster. 


Jesus becomes for us historically both 
Christ and Lord (i. e., absolute author- 
ity) only through His death and resur- 
rection. Authority does not lie in 
Christ as the Superlative of conscience, 
but in Christ as the Redeemer of the 
conscience and its new life.—Dr. P. T. 
Forsyth, 


The Bishop Pavne 
Divinity School 


The accredited Seminary of the Church for 


Just before Pentecost the one hun- 
dred and twenty disciples were assem- 
bled for ten days in prayer, expectancy 


training colored mer for the ministry. Th : 5 

acartiaulaniicdveretthectalllecuras “rede h pti and hope of being endued with power 
and Priest’s Orders. The degree of D. D. from on high in fulfillment of the prom- 
swarded. ise of the Father, and on the day of 


For catalogue and information. apply to 


Rev. BF. G. Ribble, M. A., D. D., Dean 
Petersburg, Va. 


Pentecost the Spirit came in great dem- 
onstration and power. Three thousand 
souls were converted and added to the 
Church. It worked in the first century 
of the Church and it will work in the 
twentieth century.—The Christian Sun. 


The Episcopal Theological School 


Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Affiliated with Harvard University. 
Dean H. B. Washburn, 8 Mason Street. 


“The drying of a single tear has more 
Of honest fame than shedding seas of 
gore.”’ 
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STUART HALL 


Episcopal. Effective preparation for C, BE. 
B. Examinations and for colleges admit- 
ting on certificate. General course for 
non-college girl. Music, Art, Dramatics. 
Courses for H. S. graduates in intensive 
college preparation, and Secretarial. New 
academic building, gymnasium and tiled 
swimming pool. All outdoor’ sports. 
Ophelia S. T. Carr, Prin., Box J-S, Staun- 


ee rT 


; MILITARY 
School with the highest 


ACADEMY 
An Henor Christian 


academic rating. Upper School prepares for 
university or business. ROTC. Every modern 
equipment. Junior School from six years. 
Housemother. Separate building. Catalogue, 
Dr. J. J. Wicker, Fork Union, Virginia. 


EPISCOPAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Under the Diocese of Virginia. 
ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL, Charlottesville, 
Virginia. 
ST. CATHERINE’S SCHOOL, Richmond, 
Virginia. | 
For catalogue please address 
Headmistress of each school. 


the 


The Ewart’s Cafeteria 
EXICELLENT FOOD 
REASONABLE PRICES 


Richmond, Va. 
112-114 N. 5th St. 

Norfolk, Va. _ 
112-114 Market St. 


Washington, D. C. 
522 13th, N. W. 


XANTHINE 


will hereafter be sold in the new style 
bottle and package. Always best for 


the hair. Not to dye, but restores the} 
color, promotes growth and prevents 
dandruff, 


Price, $1.00 at druggists, or sent pre- 
paid by us. 


XANTHINE CO., Richmond, Va. 


Some Important Facts in 
English Church History 


EXAMINED AND REVIEWED 
By 
REV. W. P. WITSELL, D. D. 


This 1s an illuminating and instruc- 
tive review of the history of the Epis- 
copal Church in England from the ear- 
liest records, with commentaries on the 
book with the above title compiled by 
the Rev. C. L. Wells, D. D., of Sewanee, 
Tenn. 


As a digest of the records of the es- 
tablishment and growth of the Church; 
its maintenance and continuity of exist- . 
ence as an independent religious body 
amid the vicissitudes of early English 
politics, and efforts of outside interfer- 
ence, t%is review affords a valuable 
fund of information to churchmen, 

In pamphlet form, 
Price, 25 cents 


For sale by a 
SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN COO. 
Richmond, Va. 


A NATIONAL CHURCH PUBLICATION 


DESIGNED FOR THE PROMOTION OF PRACTICAL PIETY, THE DIFFUSION OF RELIGIOUS AND GENERAL 
INTELLIGENCE, AND THE MAINTENANCE OF THE PRINCIPLES OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
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Whitsuntivde 


Spirit of mercy, truth, and love, 
Oh, shed thine influence from above; 
And still from age to age convey 


The wonders of this sacred day. 


In every clime, by every tongue, 
Be God’s surpassing glory sung: 


Let all the listening earth be taught 


The deeds our great Redeemer wrought. 


Unfatling Comfort, heavenly Guide, 
Still o'er Thy holy Church preside; 
Still let mankind Thy blessings prove; 
Spirit of mercy, truth, and love. 


WHITSUNDAY. 


LETTERS TO THE 
EDITOR 


the Pacific, 
Portland, Oregon. 
Reasons Why Election of Bishop Should 

Not be Deferred. 
Mr.- Editor: 

The enclosed statement prepared by 
a Committee of the Synod of the Prov- 
ince of the Pacific, gives the reasons 
why, in the judgment of the Synod, the 
election of a Bishop for the Missionary 
District of Idaho should not be de- 
ferred until the next General Conven- 
tion, and is sent you with the request 
that it be given space in an early issue 
of the Southern Churchman. 

As you undoubtedly already know, 
the Synod will nominate to the House 
of Bishops of the Church when the 
House meets in Houston in October, the 
Very Rey. Harry Beal, D. D., Dean of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, Los Angeles. The 
delegates and the visitors at the Synod 
from Idaho were enthusiastic over this 
nomination and were greatly concerned 
over the possibility that they might 
have to wait for more than two years 
before a Bishop was given them. For 
this reason the Synod knowing the sit- 
uation far better than those who are 
two‘or three thousand miles away felt 
that the Church people generally, and 
especially the Bishops, should know the 
concern the Synod had over any post- 
ponement or delay in electing a Bishop 
for this field. 


of 


Province 


Alfred Lockwood, 
May 25, 1935. Secretary. 


Memorial to the House of Bishops. 

The Synod of the Province of the Pa- 
cific, meeting at Pendleton, Oregon, May 
22, 23, 24, begs leave to memorialize 
the House of Bishops, requesting it to 
elect at its meeting in Houston, Texas, 
a Bishop for the vacant Missionary Dis- 
trict of Idaho. It bases its request upon 
the following considerations: 

1. It is not only the desire of the 
clergy and people of Idaho, but it is 
also the judgment of the Synod that a 
prolonged vacancy will be detrimental 
to the life of the Church there to an un- 
usual degree, because of pending finan- 
cial and other problems requiring early 
and authoritative handling. 

2. Any proposal to readjust the ter- 
ritory of this District is regarded as 
inadvisable by the Synod and the peo- 
ple of the District in view of these con- 
siderations: 

(a) Idaho is a political and social unit 


that takes pride in its integrity as a 
State. 
(b) Improved highways are making 


all parts of the State accessible from 
the See City. 

(c) Complications are likely to arise 
regarding the title to District institu- 
tions if divisions and annexations are 
made which will involve the laws of 
other states. 

(d) In the judgment of the Synod no 
reallocations of territory can be made 
at the present time which do not cre- 
ate more serious problems than now ex- 
ist. 

(e) In the judgment of the Synod the 
argument for economy is at best a 
doubtful one and likely to be quite over- 
balanced by the sacrifice of esprit du 
corps in the District and of intimate 
episcopal oversight. 

* * * 
The Handmaids of Mercy. 
May 27, 1935. 
Mr. Editor: 

After 
of inquiries about the’ Handniaids' ‘of 
Mercy, I am begging the hospitality of 
the Church Press, that I may bring our 
aims before Church people and interest 
those who approve the plan. 


answering more than a score. 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN 


It is, briefly, to start an Order on 
much simpler lines than those now ex- 
isting, with all due respect to these. 


There will be no vows, and the Rule, 
Habit and devotional life will very sim- 
ple. We hope to devote ourselves to 
the various works of mercy, as oppor- 
tunity shall open. We welcome aspir- 
ants from all and any of the various 
schools of thought in the Episcopal 
Church—what we want is devout com- 
municants, wanting to work for the 
love of God, the Church and humanity. 
The quality of earnest devotion is val- 
ued above all things. There will be no 
forcing into a mold, in the religious 
life of the individual. 

We await, prayerfully, 
ance and provision for starting our 
work. If it appeals to you—though 
you may not consider joining—will you 
help in some way? Pray for us, if you 
have not other help. If you have, pray 
anyway. We should like either a defi- 
nite assigned work under some Bishop, 
or the loan of a house for about two 
years, as a Mother House in which to 
start the Order going. Two years should 
give some evidence otf whether we are 
to succeed as an Order or no. We 
feel, and so do some of the New York 
clergy, that there is room for some such 
Order as this, and that it “‘should do 
a world of good.’’ We want as aspir- 
ants those who do not feel called to 
the more rigorous life of the Sister as 
at present organized, but who do feel 
the urge to give themselves more fully 
to forwarding the Church’s work at this 
time, and to helping the unfortunate, 
“The Church’s Treasures.” 

There are about ready to begin, 
none of us rich. About as many more 
are considerably interested, and think 
of coming in some time. And new let- 
ters come in each week. May God guide 
and provide. 

Mary McEnnery Erhard. 
Needs 


Divine guid- 


e 
L1eourT 


Hoboken, 
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SHRINE MONT 
High in Virginia Alleghanies; 100 miles 


due west of Washington; central in Third 
Province; on fine motoring road. Group 
of ten cottages about Cathedral Shrine and 
Refectory Hall. Library, swimming pool, 
tennis, hikes, ete. Church owned and ope- 
rated at cost. Invites Church people and 


friends from Easter to Advent; outings $2 


a day; vacations $12.50 a ‘week; also 
Church groups and conferences. Grey- 
hound buses and So. Ry. trains met on no- 
tice at Mt. Jackson, Va. Prospectus, ete. 
Rev. Edmund L. Woodward, M. D., Shrine 
Mont, Orkney Springs, Va, 
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Missionary ‘Carrying on the Noble Tra- 
(dition of Vir ginia” is Son of North 
Carolina. 

May 19, 1935. 


Mr. Editor: 
In your issue of the eighteenth in- 
stant, is an article taken from The Liv- 


ing Church, with the heading ‘‘Daunt- 
less Discipleship’’, telling of the devo- 
tion and determination of William 
Franklin Draper, a student at the Vir- 
ginia Theological Seminary, who, when 
he found that the National Council could 
not send him to the foreign missionary 
field on account of lack of funds, raised 
a trust fund of $15,000 among his rela- 
tives and friends to pay his expenses 
for five years. 

While thoroughly agreeing with the 
writer of the article in saying that Mr. 
Draper’s action is a note worthy example 
to the whole Church, and he is to be 
congratulated upon his refusal to let 
seemingly insurmountable obstacles 
block his answer to the missionary call, 
he conveys the idea that Mr. Draper is 
a Virginian in saying that he “is carry- 
ing on the noble missionary tradition of 
Virginia, which has given so many val- 
iant leaders to the cause.” 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Draper is a 
North Carolinian, lives iniCharlotte;-and 
is a member of St. Martin’s Parish, that 


city. 
Ww. Ww. Robards. 


Sanford, N. C. 
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Individualism and Cooperation. 

“The Forward Movement leaves me ecold,’’ writes 
one clergyman. “‘It is childish in its approach and I 
do not feel moved by either its pamphlets or its 
schemes. I believe there are times when the Church 
should wait, and such a time would seem to be the pres- 
ent. Until we get our debts cleared up there is no mov- 
ing forward.”’ 


? 


Aside from the similarity to Mr. McCawber’s atti- 
tude of mind, this clergyman reveals an abysmal igno- 
rance of what The Forward Movement is and what it 
is trying to do. We have grown so used to ‘‘pep”’ 
campaigns since the time of the war, that we cannot 
conceive of anything that is not a whirlwind rush 
leading to some ‘‘going over the top’’. Our corre- 
spondent probably conceives of The Forward Move- 
ment as such. In that he is greatly mistaken. 

There is much more truth in comparing The For- 
ward Movement with a ‘‘five year plan’’, though that 
would in all probability be erring also. There is in 
our Church great potentiality if that power that is 
dormant is consecrated. The Forward Movement is 
merely trying to awaken that which is already there. 
We have laity that cannot be equalled anywhere in 
the world for ability. If aroused to truer and deeper 
discipleship there is no limit which can be placed upon 
their power to do great things for The Kingdom. 
There are clergy that certainly, as a whole, measure 
up to the best personnel that can be found in Chris- 
tendom. If their listlessness can be dissipated and 
their enthusiasm aroused, our Church will have the 
greatest opportunity ever presented in hundreds of 
years for true Christian leaders. 

Of course we have individualists. The beauty of 
The Forward Movement is that the individualist can 
present that which belongs to him and which the oth- 
ers should share in. We have those who know and real- 
ize the greatness of the meditative and prayerful life. 


We have those who preach and know what they mean 
when they say ‘‘the social gospel’’. We have those to 


whom intellectual advance is the greatest need—there 
is room for all. 

But to talk about pamphlets being ‘‘childish’’ is 
childishly ignorant. The great majority of our people 
are densely ignorant of the simplest things about the 
gospel. To write in a highly intellectual strain and 
neglect the fundamental truths in religion would be 
the greatest mistake possible, and The Forward Move- 
ment. made no such mistake. ic Hate 

We need ‘the Godperation of the Radividitélist to 


ee 


/ any community, especially a rural community. 


make the movement as a whole truly a ‘‘forward move- 
ment’’ 


The Problem of the Tenant Farmers. 


The Rev. James M. Stoney’s article in the Southern 
Churchman of April 20 in regard to the tenant 
farmers in the Southern States brings before us one 
of the great social problems of our day. In its larger 
phase it is a part of the national problem of ‘‘margi- 
nal’’ people or those living on an income far below that 
necessary to obtain the barest necessities of wholesome 
living. Not all tenant farmers are marginal people, 
but the great majority are, especially in the South. 
It should not, however, be overlooked that tenant 
farming is not a problem of the South only. 
tions of Illinois have as high as 60 per cent tenant 
farmers. In the South the percentage varies from 
28.1 per cent in Virginia to 72.2 per cent in Mississippi. 
When allowance is made for those who are non-rural 
in some states, it is seen that nearly all the rural popu- 


Some seec- 


Jation is of the tenant group. 

The solution of this whole problem is of national im- 
portance, not only for the tenant farmers, but for the 
welfare of the country asa whole. One of the needs of 
our country is for new markets. Because of the closing 
of foreign markets we tried to take care of our over- 
production by reducing production. At the same time 
in our own country we have the field for the new mar- 
kets. If the marginal people of America could buy the 
necessities of normal healthy life we would discover 
that we are not suffering from overproduction but from ° 
under consumption. Here is the opportunity for the 
business men of America to find a new market. But 
it is doubtful if the business men of America will do it 
unless they adopt the principle of Jesus, ‘‘Seek ye first 
the Kingdom of God, and his righteousness: and all 
these things shall be added unto you.’’ In terms of the 
present situation His words mean ‘‘Seek ye _ first 
the Kingdom of God for the marginal people and good 
business will follow’’ 

The second problem that tenantry raises is that of 
home ownership. The home- 
loving people, and good citizens. 


home-owning are the 
They are an asset to 
There 
are now before Congress two bills, one introduced into 
the Senate by Senator Bankhead of Alabama, and the 
other into the House by Representative Jones of Texas, 
to make’ it possible for the tenants to buy farms by 
borrowing-money fora dong,period of time at a low 
(Continued on page 7.) 
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Church and World Problems as Others See Them 


Lawrence of Arabia—War’s Spiritual Toll. 
Christian Century, May 29, 1935. 

Volumes have been and will be written about Colo- 
nel T. E. Lawrence—‘‘Lawrence of Arabia’’—who died 
after a motorcycle accident in England on May 19. 
But the glamor of his war career fades before the disil- 
lusionment which came to him when he surveyed the 
results of his unparalleled services ‘‘for king and 
country.’ Lawrence, the young archeologist who per- 
suaded the Arabs to revolt against the Turks, thus sav- 
ing the empire’s line of communication with India and 
the empire itself, is a figure whom the chronicles of 
heroes will magnify to vast proportions as time goes 
on. But how much will be said about the Lawrence 
who renounced his rank, who refused the decorations 
offered by his king, and whose intimate friend quotes 
him as having recently said: ‘‘I look upon what | did 
in Arabia as morally indefensible, and I only ask to 
be forgotten by my friends’’? Will the youth of Eng- 
land, the youth of all the lands who read the Lawrence 
story, remember that second Lawrence? 

* EF * 
The Way of Peace. 
The Guardian (English), May 17, 1935. 

A timely contribution to this problem has been made 
by the Archbishop of York in a pamphlet entitled 
‘‘Christ and the Way to Peace.’’ Dr. Temple, with his 
customary lucidity, lays down the great principles that 
lie behind the discussion. For the Christian, absolute 
allegiance to God is imperative. Yet normally the 
Christian has a duty to obey the State and its laws. If 
the claims of the State and the claims of God conflict, 
the State must be defied. At the same time it is the 
duty of the Christian to use his share of political power 
to promote the world-fellowship which is implicit im 
the nature of the Christian Church. Dr. Temple ap- 
plies these principles to the Christian’s duty as a citi- 
zen in times of peace, and he does so in realistic fash- 
ion. He recognizes that the problem for the Christian 
is not merely to unite the fully Christianized members 
of the different nations, but to work for the subordina- 
tion of national egotisms to the service of justice and 
peace. 

Effect of Executions on the Community. 
The Canadian Churchman, May 23, 1935. , 

The effect of capital punishment upon the minds of 
people contemplating crime is perhaps less important 
than its effect upon the others. Consider the appalling 
and degrading interest that attaches to the condemned 
person. This morbid excitement is bound up with the 
death penalty in no small measure. Multitudes of peo- 
ple, moreover, see only the horror of the penalty and 
evince a sentimental sympathy with the perpetrator 
of an atrocious crime. Furthermore, there is not only 
among children and adolescents, but among adults <n 
admiration and a respect for those who risk their lives 
‘‘who gamble with death’’, which invest with a halo 
those who would otherwise be shorn of this fictitious 
glory. Would the newspapers fill their columns with 
the account of the life, hour by hour, of a murderer, 
if he were not sentenced to death? Does the excuse 
which the death penalty affords for this display of tity 
act as a deterrent from crime? 

* * * 


““My King as Well as Yours.’’ 
Church of England Newspaper, May 17, 1935. 
That was a capital story which Sir John Simon re- 
called at Kilmarnock on Monday in connection with the 
King’s illness seven years ago. 


‘CA resident in London who had to catch a train 
at Victoria Station started an hour early and told the 
taxi-driver to go round by Buckingham Palace, as he 
wanted to read the latest bulletin. The cab was kept 
waiting for an hour at the Palace gates until the bul- 
letin was posted up and then the man drove the fare 
to the station to catch his train, but when it came to 
paying there was only a shilling on the clock. 

‘*<“VYour meter is wrong,’ said the passengei 
have kept you waiting for an hour.’ 

‘¢*Well,’ said the taxi-driver, ‘what’s wrong with 
the meter? Isn’t he my King as well as yours?’ ”’ 

* * * 


Some Japanese Ideas of Christianity. 
Missionary Review of the World. 

In a Japanese magazine, edited by a Japanese Con- 
eregational minister of Tokyo, two questions were 
asked : 

1. In what points is Christianity superior to other 
religions? 

2. What is the greatest mission of Christianity to 
modern Japan? 

Here are some of the answers, mostly to the first 
question: 

Naoshi Kato, editor of the Kuristikyo Sekai (Chris- 
tian World) says: “‘Christianity emphasizes the value 
and dignity of personality. Religiously, morally, politi- 
cally and literally, we lack this emphasis.’’ 

Professor Keiji Ashida, of Doshisha College: ‘‘We 
lack today a strong religious faith with ethical colors, 
and a strong idea of personality. Christianity must 
supply these.’’ 

The late Bishop Honda, of the Methodist Church: 
‘“The belief in God’s fatherhood and man’s sonship.’’ 

Masanori Oshima (not a Christian), editor of an 
educational review: ‘‘In doctrines, Christianity is not 
superior to Buddhism. But Christianity is far more 
ethical and practical than the latter.’’ 

The Rev. Seizo Abe, a Congregational preacher: 
‘“‘The unparalleled personality of Jesus Christ.’’ 

Professor Tomeri Tanimoto (not a Christian), of 
the Kyoto University: ‘‘The revolutionistie spirit of 
Christianity, and its emphasis on human personality.’’ 

Dr. Eun Mayeda, an eminent Buddhist, and lecturer 
at the Tokyo Imperial University : ‘‘The practical social 
work of salvation and help, Buddhism is learning 
this: ** 

The editor sums it all up, the following points of 
Christianity being looked upon as superior: the tran- 
scendent and yet immanent idea of God; the value and 
dignity of human beings; the highly ethical and social 
nature of Christianity (morally, especially the purifi- 
cation of motives). 

(These Japanese replies are far from complete or 
satisfying to the Christian who takes the New Testa- 
ment view of Christianity. None of these Japanese 
point out the fact that Jesus Christ is the only ade- 
quate and true revelation of God and that He offers 
the only salvation from sin and the way of life eternal. 
Through Christ only comes the power to live the life of 
Victory.—Editor. ) 

* * * 
O09 ff ge DU 4 

If we do not have the Spirit of God, it were better 
to shut the churches, to nail up the doors, to put a black 
cross on them, and say, ‘‘God have mercy on us.’”’ If 
you ministers have not the Spirit of God, you had 
better not preach and you people had better stay at 
home. I think I speak not too strongly when I say 
that a church in the land without the Spirit of God is 
rather a curse than a blessing.—Charles H. Spurgeon. 
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Where Are the Prophets 


There have been attempts made to communicate with 
our nearest neighbor, the planet Mars, but so far with- 
out success. It may ‘be supposed that if Mars is in- 
habited, its people may have advanced further than 
ourselves in scientific knowledge, and that we may, 
therefore, learn some new wonders from them. This 
may be a mere dream which is incapable of being real- 
ized, but there is a far greater opportunity open to 
us than this. Heaven is ready and willing to share 
with us far more wonderful knowledge than anything 
which Mars can ever provide. The men of science 
have shown themselves able to penetrate into the 
secrets of Nature and to benefit the world by many 
wonderful discoveries, but there does not seem to be 
the same interest shown in seeking for and discovering 
the greater blessings which the spiritual world is able 
to give us. 


The Coming of the Holy Spirit. 

Christ said, when He was about to pass through 
death, into the life beyond, that He would send His 
Spirit to take His place, and that the Spirit, or Com- 
forter, would lead His followers into all truth, and 
would show them things to come. The fact that Whit- 
sunday is the Birthday of the Christian Church sug- 
gests to our minds that a clearer understanding of His 
office and work in the Church is most important. It 
was to be the work of the Holy Spirit to reveal to 
God’s people that which they could not find out for 
themselves, by the ordinary process of reasoning. We 
know that the prophets of old were specially inspired 
by God, through the Holy Spirit, to guide the Jewish 
nation, in its various vicissitudes, towards the attain- 
ment of the divine purpose, which meant the establish- 
ment of His Kingdom on earth, through the coming of 
His Son Jesus Christ. The prophets seem to have been 
endowed with a special insight into God’s eternal pur- 
pose and it was through this insight of theirs into divine 
truth, which enabled them to foresee, in a measure, the 
working out of His purpose in time to come, because 
that purpose, even to its utmost fulfilment, was in the 
mind of God and was in process of being worked out. 
The vision portrayed in the Forty-sixth Psalm, of the 
destruction of war throughout the world, has not even 
yet been realized, but it is part-of the divine purpose 
that it should be, and we know that in time it must 
certainly be fulfilled. 


Interpretation of the Eternal Fitness of Things. 

It is very unfortunate that in such an age as this, 
the Church has failed to produce her prophets, men 
in whom the Holy Spirit can work as He did with the 
prophets of old, so as to make them conscious of the 
divine gift of interpreting God’s eternal purpose to 
their fellowmen. We believe that the Holy Spirit acts 
as our guide in our individual lives and influences our 
minds and hearts with good thoughts and good desires, 
which, if we will only foliow them, will enable us to 
do the Will of God. But this divine guidance is in- 
tended not merely to throw light upon our individual 
paths through life; it is, we believe, exercised in direct- 
ing the larger affairs of mankind which is familiar to 
us as the working of the divine Providence, according 
to the saying:—‘‘There is a Providence that shapes 
our ends, roughhew them how we will.”’, \. 


God Wishes Man to Understand His Will and Purpose. 
God does not wish to drive us blindly forward quite 


oa 


irrespective of any recognition on our part, of His over- 
ruling purpose, or of our cooperation in the fulfilment 
of it. God will have His own way in the end. His 
Eternal Purpose must ultimately be fulfilled, no matter 
how long He may have to wait till man’s waywardness 
and foolish mistakes have been retrieved, and he has 
been brought to see that God’s way is the best way; 
in which he ean fulfil his true destiny. There is no real 
need for the interminable delay, and for the disasters 
that man, by his own lack of understanding, never fails 
to bring upon himself, nationally as well as individ- 
ually. 


Dark Times Need the Pillar of Fire for Guidance. 
But God has not left man in the dark to grope 
hither and thither in a vain attempt to find the right 
way. He sent His Son into the world to show us the 
way and the countries in which Christianity has been 
established for centuries, owe it to the rest of the world 
to make the Truth known to all men. Even the Chris- 
tian nations need leaders to stand between them and 
God to interpret God’s will and purpose, as revealed 
through His Son, Jesus Christ. They should serve as 
the prophets of old did, and be able to say with author- 
ity, “‘Thus saith the Lord’’. They must be as men 
apart, living so close to God and in such constant 
communion with Him, that He can make them His 
channels through which His Mind and Purpose are 
interpreted with such power and conviction that men 
cannot but feel that God is with them of a truth. 


New Light on Revealed Truth. 

St. Paul could say with assurance, ‘‘Eye hath not 
seen nor ear heard, neither have entered into the 
heart of man the things which God hath prepared for 
them that love Him, but God hath revealed them unto 
us by His Spirit.’’ There is no doubt that Christi- 
anity has still much in it which God is ready to reveal 
to men, if they will-only seek earnestly enough for it, 
and perhaps the greatest need of all is Guidance, which 
the Holy Spirit is specially qualified to give, and which 
in this distracted world, is man’s greatest need. The 
Church has plenty of scholars able to do their special 
work. But where are her Prophets, inspired by the 
Holy Spirit to throw light upon the path of human 
destiny, so that men may see and believe that the Hand 
of God is directing them? 


GOD’S MIGHTY MEN. 


Lord, may we ever wait 

With longing and desire, 
That so from Heaven’s gate 

May flow the heavenly fire— 

The fire that melts the heart 

And makes the tongue a flame, 

That sets Thy sons apart, 

As when the prophets came. 


This is the world’s great need 

For Thine own mighty men, 

For this Thy Church doth plead, 

That they may come again. 

Lord, may we see that day 

When leaders strone’'and true 

May show to men the way 

To make this earth anew. 
Frederick W. Neve. 
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The Lord’s Day 


By ARTHUR B. KINSOLVING, 


Reetor 


LEARNED Benedictine has lately brought out a 

book under the title, ‘‘The Day is Thine’’, in 

which he makes a plea for a more careful guard- 
ing of the day of God, assigned to rest, renewal and 
worship. The appearance of this book brings up anew 
to serious Christians the incalculable value of the 
day which is the real mother and source of all reli- 
gious observance. 

The Lord’s Day is not the Jewish Sabbath, yet it 
strikes its roots deep in that institution, enlarges it, 
and earries it on. The God Who gave the Sabbath, 
a day of rest and gladness, by Jesus’ resurrection gave 
us the First Day of the Week. This title, the First 
Day of the Week, was used by the apostles in the 
earliest Christian Church until the term, the Lord’s 
Day, came in use. For example, St. John at the be- 
ginning of the book of Revelation says, ‘‘I was in the 
Spirit on the Lord’s Day’’. Christ Jesus kept the Sab- 
bath Himself in the synagogue, wrought many of His 
miracles on that day, and declared that the Sabbath 
was made for man, and not man for the Sabbath. 
That is, the day strikes its roots deep in the needs of 
man. It is not only the Lord’s Day, but it is man’s 
day as well. 

Our Lord claimed that it is right to do good on the 
Sabbath Day. He gave it a positive significance, as a 
portion of time in which there should be release from 
worldly cares, from earning our bread, to hft our 
hearts and souls to God, to merge duty in joy and 
praise. 

Then when our Lord began to make His appea”- 
ances as a risen Saviour on the first day of the week, 
and that weekly observance began and continued un- 
til now, He put a new dynamo power into the day, so 
that in a new sense, a deeper, higher, holier sense, we 
Christians can say, ‘“‘This is the day the Lord hath 
made; we will rejoice and be glad in it.’’ 

Now the whole cultus of the Lord’s Day as we knew 
it fifty years ago has undergone a change. Instead 
of being a day of religious obligation, of hallowed joy, 
of general release from the cares and toils of the 
secular life, and of simpler and less exacting social 
interchanges, it has become a day which is a sort of 
clearing-house for social, political and financial inter- 
ests. In our bulky Sunday papers we pass in review 
the larger secular movements of the week; the polti- 
cal map of the world is surveyed by the ablest special- 
ists; the entertainment program of many kinds for 
the days ahead is written up, while tens of thousands 
begin in mid-afternoon to throng the motion-pictures. 

Gradually the law has been changed, for two rea- 
sons: first, law is ineffective unless backed up by the 
will of the people; and next, our God finds no service 
acceptable save that which is voluntarily given Him. 

Perhaps the most serious change is this: hundreds 
of communicants seldom enter a church, except to at- 
tend a funeral, or a wedding, and in course of time 
there are so many who do the same thing, that it no 
longer troubles their consciences. 


what are its sane- 
and what is it good 


OW, why have we such a day, 

tions, who gave it to us, 
for? 

It is called the Lord’s Day, somehow the day came 
from God, the God Who gave us life, Who made us 
what we are, and Who will one day take away our 
breath...Can we know the depths and heights of life 
without God? And can we continue.to bold communion 
with God without the cultus of the day that He has 
given us? 


of St. Paul’s Church, 


Baltimore. 


I make no plea for the sour, burdensome, Puritan 
Sabbath. And just as little do I believe in a nega- 
tive, idle, a ‘‘comfortably-upholstered’’ Sunday. But 
I do plead for a Lord’s Day in which there is a pri- 
vate and publie recognition of the soul’s need of God, 
and of our duty to worship and thank and praise Him, 
and to listen to what He has to say to us through the 
prophets and seers of the ages. 

Never will the day justify itself unless we make 
it a reality of prayer, worship, praise, of growth in 
duty and aspiration. There is tremendous meaning 
in those great words of the Lord Jesus, ‘‘The Sab- 
bath was made for man’’. It is the day of the Lord; 
it is also the lord of our days. On this day we are 
God’s guests, God’s children. He calls us around Him, 
as the ‘Father of the family, to speak with us, to give 
us counsel, to ¢ducate, to warn, and to comfort us. 
There are secret rooms into which He leads us on this 
day, where the Holy Spirit actively works. The Di- 
vine Voice that whispers to us knows us, our hearts, 
our aifections, our temptations, our perils and our 
needs. He knows all about the bent we have toward 
the setting up of idols in our hearts, and the danger 
of our being answered according to our idols. He 
knows the dreadful weaning process by which in this 
interesting secular world we become estranged from 
our Father. And so in His care and forethought God 
has given us this blessed day, with its definite duties 
and privileges, with its great memories, its ordinances 
of worship, its exalted hymns of praise. And chiefest 
of ali, the Lord Jesus has planted at the heart of the 
day of the Lord the offering up of our worship and 
adoration in union with the great sacrifice on Calvary. 
This is creative rest. This is the great dynamo that 
sets our higher natures in tune with the God Who so 
loved the world that He is ever seeking to awaken in 
men that spirit which will make us seek and save the 
lost. 

My friends, we all require another life than that of 
our busy hands, our noisy lps, our secular barter, our 
pleasant social interchanges. If between groups of 
these working days we set an honest day of God, that 
really lifts us into the presence of Him Who died for 
men, our other six days will be enriched and blessed, 
and in the long last our lives will take on a nobler 
quality. 

Surely there is something wrong about the man 
who has no relish for the relaxation from the week- 
day cares which God’s providence has provided for us. 
Even a farm horse, when the harness is taken off, and 
bit and bridle are removed, will roll luxuriously upon 
the fresh grass. 


HE FACT IS, the people who give up God’s day, 
with its definite cultus, gradually lose their taste 
for God. As a rule, they either become satisfied 

with the mechanics of everyday life, are grooved and 
narrowed by professional routine, or else, their souls 
wither and become atrophied through spiritual ignor- 
ance and idleness. You know there is no faculty of 
the soul which may not be lost through disuse. 

The day is not only a day of rest, but of mighty 
unrest. On it Jesus rose, and on it we should rise, 
rise on stepping-stones of our dead selves to higher 


things. The greatest thing about the day is its:mighty 
dimensions. It sweeps the past, the present and the 
future. It lifts our littleness to the greatness of God. 


It is the day on which we look before and after, jy It 
is the day im.which we catch a,yision., nef the great 
history and destiny of man. On week-days we toil 


a. 
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for the needed food and shelter of time. 
we lay up store for eternity. 

Those who are past middle-life have lived 
a new age. What is an age? It is a 
of time having its own philosophy, its own  psy- 
chology, its own dominating spirit. The key to 
our age is democracy, self-determination, astrong 
accent upon freedom. We are in recoil from va- 
rious types of authority. Then the rise of cities, with 
their polyglot populations and relaxed religious habits, 
has influenced greatly the country, and weakened old 
loyalties. Our modern industrial life is characterized 
more than ever before by nerve-racking strain and fa- 
tigue on the one hand, and on the other, by monotony. 
Never was the healing hand of a true Lord’s Day, 
which refreshes the soul by lifting it to nobler, diviner 
thoughts more needed than now. The Chinese coolie 


On Sundays 


into 
period 


— 
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bends his back over a wheelbarrow load. Our motor 
inventions have released us from much of this physical 
fatigue, but stress at the nerve-centers has increased. 
Then the longer hours of leisure call for great self- 
control. Messages of faith, courage and aspiration, 
which lift the eyes to the hills whence cometh our 
help, are surely needed in our age. We moderns have 
a great facility in inventing days. Let us not forget 
God’s day, the oldest and most needed of them all. 

John Henry Newman in one of his sermons sug- 
gested that heaven would be hell to some people who 
dream of heaven, and think they wish for it, while they 
dodge the whole cultus that makes us say, ‘‘My soul 
is athirst for God, yea, even for the living God.’’ 
Happy are they who know what St. John meant when 
he said, ‘‘I was in the Spirit on the Lord’s day.’’ 


For Whitsunday 


AN ACT OF AFFIRMATION. 
Set forth by the Presiding Bishop and Commission on the Forward Movement. 


Whereby the People re-dedicate their lives to the 
service of God and of His Kingdom, through faith in 
the Living Christ and by the power of the Holy Spirit. 

(This Act may be made by the People, all standing, 
after the Alms and Oblations have been offered.) 

The Priest (or some other Minister) shall say, 

With thanksgiving today we remember the. first 
Pentecost when the Holy Spirit came with power upon 
the waiting church. In a world of sin, bewilderment 
and fear, the Church of Christ today needs this same 
divine power to bring healing and hope to the world, 
and to guide mankind into the way of truth and peace. 
To renew the Church’s life and power, we must be 
ready to receive it, to put it into acts. Each one of us, 
and all of us together, must dedicate life to Christ and 
His service. 

Who will now renew allegiance to our Lord Christ? 

Who will serve Him more faithfully in the days to 
come? 

Let such join with me as together we re-affirm the 
solemn vows made at our Baptism. 

And here all who are so minded shall say aloud: 

Here in the presence of God and of this congrega- 
tion, I renew the solemn promise that was made at 
my Baptism; Ratifying and confirming the same; And 
acknowledging myself bound to believe and to do all 
those things which I then undertook, Or my sponsors 
then undertook for me. 

Then shall the Minister continue, and say, 

Our Saviour Christ teaches us to pray and labor for 
the coming of His Kingdom among men. God’s will 
shall be done on earth as it is in Heaven. Every area 
of human life, every land, calls for the service of 
Christian disciples. The foundations of a new world 
are about to be built. The mind of Christ must de- 
sign them. The people of Christ must build them. 
Christ’s rule of brotherhood must prevail. In such a 
time, we have resolved together to draw upon God’s 
strength for forward movement, to be of good cour- 
age, to put our whole trust in Him and His good pur- 
pose for mankind. 

Therefore let us renew our vow of Discipleship made 
in Confirmation, and let all who earnestly would take 
upon themselves again this vow, repeat with me: I 


promise to follow Jesus Christ as my Lord and 
Saviour. 

Minister: Our help is in the Name of the Lord; 

_, People: Who hath made heaven and earth. 


Maller Blessed be the Name of the ed. 
People : Henceforth, world without: end, © 


Je 2 


Minister: Lord, hear our prayer. 

People: And let our ery come unto Thee. 

Minister: Let us pray. 

Almighty and everliving God, who hast vouchsafed 
to regenerate us Thy servants by Water and the Holy 
Ghost, and hast given unto us forgiveness of all our 
sins; Strengthen us, we beseech Thee, O Lord, with 
the Holy Ghost, the Comforter, and daily increase in 
us Thy manifold gifts of grace; the spirit of wisdom 
and understanding, the spirit of counsel and ghostly 
strength, the spirit of knowledge and true godliness; 
and fill us, O Lord, with the spirit of Thy holy fear, 
now and for ever. Amen. 

Then shall all ask God’s blessing by saying together 
the following prayer: 

Defend, O Lord, Thy children with Thy heavenly 
grace; that we may continue Thine forever; and 
daily increase in Thy Holy Spirit more. and more; 
until we come unto Thy everlasting Kingdom. Amen. 

* * * 

EDITORIAL. 

(Continued from page 3.) 

rate of interest. These are hopeful signs. But it must 
be remembered that as Mr. Stoney pointed out the ten- 
ants’ income now is so low that they can hardly eke 
out a living and, therefore, they cannot buy farms even 
on the most favorable terms unless the income can be 
increased. If the people who have shown such wonder- 
ful capacity for material development in the last half 
century will now give one half as much thought to so- 
cial development we believe even this problem can be 


solved. 
* * * 


A MORNING PRAYER. 
F. W. Porter. 


Dear Lord: 
Strength for today is all I ask. 
That I may do my daily task. 
Give me the proper thought to say 
That I may have the right of way. 


No, not for greed nor selfish gain, 

May I from this always refrain. 

May loving service to mankind be wrought. 

By thy most gracious euilding thought. 
Amen. 
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Whitsunday in a Russian Church 


By FRANCES REUBELT, 


Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


between the Anglican and Greek Churches and our 

own branch of the Anglican, the Protestant Epis- 
eopal Church, I am writing this brief article about 
the Russian Church, which as is well known, is the 
same as the Greek. 

It was a beautiful Sunday morning, the eighth of 
June, 1930, and Whitsunday. I had finished a semes- 
ter’s work at the University of Jena and had gone to 
Dresden for the opera. That morning I visited the 
Russian Church, which before the War had been largely 
attended by prosperous Russians, who lived in Dres- 
den to enjoy its art and music and to educate their 
children. Now the congregations are small, made up 
of exils of all ranks, and all so tragically poor. 

This Dresden Church is, as a matter of course, in 
the form of a Creek Cross and crowned with gilded 
domes. Above each dome is the cross with the crescent 
beneath, a reminder of the long conflict between Chris- 
tianity and Mohammedanism. In the vestibule a lady 
was seated with a table before her covered with roses 
and about her on the floor were baskets of roses. I 
spoke to her in German and asked about the service 
which she told me was to be at eleven o’clock. She 
was tying the roses into small bouquets consisting 
of one red rose with three small pink buds. These 
roses the church was selling to help the Russian poor 
of Dresden and I learned from her that it is the Rus- 
sian custom to carry roses into the church on the day 
of Pentecost. I bought a bunch for a half a mark 
and entered the church. 

Everywhere were reminders that Russia is part and 
parcel of the Orient, furnishings and architecture re- 
calling St. Sophia and Istamboul. The floors were 
covered with magnificent rugs, the walls were overlaid 
with gold and all the sacred pictures had backgrounds 
of gold. Before the pictures or ikons were tall tapers 
burning and all the walls were decorated with green 
branches of the birch tree as the verse for the day 
was, ‘‘Adorn thy house with May branches, even to 
the horns of the altar.’’ 

The altar and choir were concealed by a marble 
screen with pictures set in. Much of the service was 
later conducted behind this screen. Before doors in 
the centre of this screen a heavy gold curtain was 
draped and at one time in the service this curtain 
was drawn aside. 5 vii 

I had come early and, after asking permission from 
the attendant at the door, I made the circuit of the 
small church, examining the pictures, all of them quite 
. Oriental in conception and very beautiful. As the 
Russians entered the church, they also bought roses and 
roses were sent to the priests before the service began. 
Every Russian, as soon as he entered, went forward 
and protrated himself before the ikons, leaving he- 
fore each one a lighted candle. There were no chairs 
or pews, so every one stood or knelt. 


AS ELEVEN the service began. First was heard 
the voice of a priest intoning the opening words 

of the liturgy. Then the male choir entered and 
took their places behind the screen. There were three 
officiating priests, wearing magnificent gold robes and 
all three wearing gold mitres on their heads. One 
priest, the Patriarch, wore a mitre taller than those 
of the other two and his robes were more ornate. He 
entered first, carrying in one hand roses and in the 
other a smoking censer. He went among the congre- 
gation who made a lane for him, and blessed the altar, 
the ikons and, the, people. Then» he. retired and..ap: 


Bees of the friendly and fraternal relations 


built by human hands. 


peared again from behind the screen, accompanied by 
the other two priests. The Patriarch was now carrying 
a great Bible bound in gold, which he lifted up before 
the congregation and before which the people knelt. 
During the entire service the priests kept the roses 
in their hands, except during the brief moment when 
the Patriarch laid down upon the altar his roses in 
order to hold securely the great volume, the Bible. 

The entire service was intoned antiphonally by 
priests and choir. The music was marvelous. Since 
the World War most Americans have been privileged 
to hear Russian music. They sing without any musi- 
cal instrument. This choir sang exceptionally well 
and often the voices gave the effect of the music from 
a great organ. It is too bad to have to confess that I 
did not understand the service as I do not know Rus- 
sian, but the service was conducted with such solem- 
nity, such reverence, I felt I was witnessing the mani- 
festing of a great and glorious Belief. 

At the close of the brief service the priests again 
passed through the congregation with swinging censers 
and the Patriarch blessed again the kneeling people. 


N COMING OUT of the church I found the same 
lady at another table. This time she was selling 
small pictures and other articles belonging to 

the Russian Faith. I bought a picture, a small Ma- 
donna, already framed, and quite different from the 
Western Madonnas with their more or less Italian ~ 
ideals. This Russian Madonna has a face quite Ori- 
ental and Semitic, olive tinted complexion and very 
dark eyes. She is wearing a bright blue gown over 
which is a vivid red veil that covers her head and 
eown and is bordered everywhere with gold. The little 
boy has the same Oriental coloring and is wearing a 
little blue suit, such as any little boy might wear and 
his blouse is white. The halos are in massive gold with 
Russian lettering in gold. 

I asked the Russian lady to tell me something about 
this Madonna. She said it was a copy of the Madonna 
of Kazan, the most loved, the most venerated Madonna 
of all the Russias, and mentioned that for centuries 
hundreds had visited the shrine of the Madonna of 
Kazan on holy pilgrimages. At my request she wrote 
in German on the back of the picture what she had 
told me. Then she asked me something about myself, 
my family and my plans. I said I was an American 
tourist and student, that soon I expected to leave Ger- 
many for Rome and that I hoped to make a tour of the 
Mediterranean. She raised her hand and asked me 
if I should like to have her blessing. I bowed my head, 
and, making the sign of the cross over my head, she 
blessed my Mother, all the other members of my fam- 
ily, and last she gave me her blessing, praying that 
my voyage be safe and successful and that I have a 
safe return to my home in America. 

We know that the great Russian Chureh of Kazan 
with its sacred shrine of the Madonna is no more. 
Some two or three years ago the Soviet government 
had this church razed and utterly destroyed. Every- 
where in Europe one meets these Russian exiles, peo- 
ple of refinement and charming manners, and many 
of them possessing a mysticism that we Westerners do 
not know. j 

Just at present this whole great Russian Church 
seems almost destined for oblivion. But surely this 
cannot be. Surely such an institution, a great histori- 
cal part and parcel of Christianity and Christendom, 
cannot pass away as something merely mortal, and 
mise oft of Soea tt 
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Jefferson Davis: Leader of a Lost Cause 
By CHARLES W. LOWRY, 


(Continued from last week.) 


UCH WAS JEFFERSON DAVIS IN 1861. Small 
wonder that he was chosen to be the President of 
the newly-formed Confederate States and that when 

he arrived in Montgomery, Alabama, the provisional 
capitol, William L. Yancey greeted him and thrilled the 
throng of folk surrounding the Exchange Hotel with 
the famous words: ‘‘The man and the hour have met.’’ 
Why was that meeting not more fateful? What in 
the last analysis was responsible for Davis’ failure 
and the doom of the cause which he led? You know 
the stock answer. The South was terribly outnumbered 
and in ultimate resources the North was yet more 
superior. The former was not so much beaten as 
worn down by slow degrees. There is truth in this. 
Yet the superiority of the North was not as great in 
fact as in statistics. She had to fight on the soil of 
the enemy; she was not prepared; her very size and 
the dispersal of a large part of her population over 
enormous and remote areas of country were grave 
disadvantages; her people were not homogeneous and 
were slow in becoming really united in support of the 
war; large sections of the population in the border 
states were Southern sympathizers. Potentially, the 
Southern cause was anything but hopeless, as most 
Southerners probably were only too ready to believe 
and as both the North and European observers thought 
for a considerable time. Besides history is replete 
with military success and the establishment or de- 
struction of states against great odds. No, this is not 
a sound answer. We must carry the question further 
and, as usual, must look closer home. This has been 
done by Eckenrode, with candor and convincing argu- 
mentation. Why did the Confederacy fail? he asks. 
Not, he replies, because of the blockade, or dearth of 
food, or inferior military equipment, or even the finan- 
cial failures of the government, or lack of mechanical 
equipment, or fewness of soldiers. Nearly all of these 
were contributing causes and not without importance. 
But no one of them was absolutely determining. The 
leading cause was the failure of the South to devise 
and to sarry through a systematic and comprehensive 
strategic scheme. The blame for this can be placed 
on no one but Davis, and Eekenrode links this basic 
responsibility with a fascinating analysis of Davis the 
man. Jefferson Davis, he says, ‘‘possessed the genius 
combination—neurosis and will. This is the combina- 
tion that made Caesar, Cromwell and Napoleon. What 
he lacked that they had was a strong sense of reality.’’ 
This is penetrating and, I believe, explains much. 
Consider several instances of Confederate ineptitude: 
the holding of millions of bales of cotton until they 
were useless owing to the Federal blockade, instead of 
selling immediately and laying the basis of credit 
abroad; the puerility of Confederate diplomacy when 
so much depended on foreign recognition and support; 
the failure to follow up the first battle of Bull Run 
and to capture Washington; and the lack of realism in 
the conduct of the war in the West almost from the 
beginning. In each case there were reasons, some of 
them in themselves excellent, for the policy in ques- 
tion, but a man with a strong sense of reality would 
have seen more clearly and have acted more boldly. 
The matter is rendered more serious by the considera- 
tion that Davis was not one of that company of high- 
spirited but misguided Southerners who supposed that 
the Yankees wouldn’t fight and that the war would 
be over in sixty days. He knew that a long struggle 
was ahead. 

Consider in the same connection the case of General 

Bragg. This commander would seem to have proved 
early and amply his incompetence. Yet Davis allowed 


| a 


him to retain his command until his soldiers all but 
refused to fight and then promoted him, making him 
a kind of personal military adviser. It was Bragg who 
was largely responsible for the rejection of the plan 
to have Forrest with all the cavalry in the West cut 
Sherman’s railroad communications and for the re- 
moval of Johnston in favor of Hood with the suicidal 
consequences of this rash act. This whole episode is 
the gravest chapter, in my judgment, in Davis’ con- 
duct of the war and, indeed, in his entire career. It 
is difficult to see what possessed the man in the whole 
affair and it is not easy to excuse either the judgment 
or the character of the Confederate President. Yet, 
of course, there was no malice or conscious fault in 
his conduct. The blundering proceeded from weak- 
ness—in large part from this fundamental defect of 
the lack of a strong sense of reality. The same trait 
is responsible for the fact that the South throughout 
the war had no grand strategy, whereas the North, 
with less competent generals, poorer soldiers man for 
man, and many discouraging defeats by smaller ar- 
mies, devised and carried through such a plan, one of 
the two great strategic plans in American history, the 
other being the combination of his army at New York 
with the French fleet in the West Indies whereby 
Washington won the independence of the thirteen colo- 
nies. This is the chief reason why the North won, 
though, of course, contributory causes were legion. 
But Lee’s Army was never really beaten in the field, 
and, astonishing as it may seem, the Confederate army 
had more food in its depots at the end than at almost 
any other period of the war. 


HE CASE of Bragg illustrates also Davis’ second 
great weakness: the lack of personal detachment 
or self-transcendence. I doubt if I make myself 

clear: it is not easy to put what I mean in a phrase. 
I mean the ultimate conquest of every form of self- 
interest or self-concern, the rare ability when the time 
demands it or for the sake of a great cause, to sink 
every thought of self, to banish pride, personal sensi- 
tiveness, jealousy, the remembrance of injuries, stub- 
born self-will, the last vestige of innate egoism. Lin- 
coln achieved this and saved the Union as well as won 
a lasting immortality. Lee had the same quality. I 
know of no more moving page in the annals of biogra- 
phy than the accounts we have of Lee’s bearing and 
conduct in the very midst of disaster at Gettysburg. 
Himself fully responsible for the invasion of Pennsyl- 
vania and for giving battle at this point, he could yet 
say: “‘Never mind, General. All this has been my 
fault. It is I that have lost this fight, and you must 
help me out of it the best way you can.’’ Similarly 
in his report he assumed full blame and twice offered 
his resignation. Such a spirit was beyond the reach of 
Davis. We are not to blame him overmuch for this. 
He was built on other lines. A nervous sensitiveness in 
temperament, strong-willed, tenacious in opinions, and 
slow to learn where they were involved, proud, a little 
vain and egotistical, he was not the person to give in, 
to admit a mistake, to conciliate his enemies and critics, 
to resist the treacherous incursions of subtle flattery, 
to rise to great heights of magnanimity, to see himself 
annihilated, so the goal were won. Humility in the 
more basic meaning of true self-knowledge, a just sense 
of proportion, a strong sense of reality subjectively ap- 
propriated, the saving grace of humor, was hardly 
an attribute of Davis. Here he probably resembles 
Woodrow Wilson. This great idealist and prophet of 
humanity became the architect of a new world. Man- 
(Continued on page 11.) 
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Looking Forward to Whitsunday. 
By ARTHUR W. SHERMAN. 


An inspiring opportunity is to be offered the mem- 
bership of the Episcopal Church on Whitsunday to give 
expression to the desires which have been stirring m 
many hearts during and since the Lenten period. 
Throughout the Chureh, from Maine to California, and 
from the Canadian border to the Mexican Gulf, our 
people in the Whitsunday Act of Affirmation will re: 
new the vows of Christian discipleship and together 
receive the Holy Communion for the strengthening of 
their souls. There has perhaps been nothing like it 
in the history of our branch of Christ’s Church, Our 
Bishops and clergy summon each one to be present 
and do his part to make Whitsunday in the year of our 
Lord 1935 a new beginning for ourselves as individ- 
uals and for the witness of the Church in a world of 
sorest need. 

Early in the fourth week in May letters to 5,400 
clergy went out from the headquarters of the Forward 
Movement with suggestions for the use of the ten 
days before Whitsunday and enclosing a sample copy 
of the Act of Affirmation. The office is receiving rapid 
and heavy orders for copies of this service and for the 
booklet, ‘‘Follow On’’, evidencing the widespread re- 
sponse of the Church to these new helps issued by the 
Movement. The first edition of a quarter of a million 
each of these publications bids fair to be soon ex- 
hausted. 


In the Diocesan Conventions. 


The work of the Forward Movement was stressed 
in many of the Diocesan Conventions which met in 
April and May. In his Coavention address the Bishop 
of Néw York ealled attention to the times of confu- 
sion, uncertainty and fear in which we are living and 
reminded the Convention of the great opportunity 
thus given to the Church and the desperate need of 
the world for the message of the Gospel. He called 
upon his people to let the Forward Movement express 
itself in new life and in new devotion to the cause 
of Christ and urged the faithful use of the Forward 
Movement daily helps to Christian living. 

The Bishop of Western Massachusetts hailed the 
Forward Movement with joyful and enthusiastie wel- 
come, because it proposed, first of all, a re-conversion, 
a renewal and perfecting of individhal discipleship— 
and suggested the possibility to his clergy that the 
call of a re-consecration of every follower of Jesus 
Christ might be presentéd in a personal interview to 
every soul in his diocese. He concluded his address 
by saying, “‘I shall give to it (the Forward Movement) 
all my power, beginning, please God, with myself.’’ 

The Bishop of Eastern North Carolina summoned 
the people of his diocese to a renewal of spiritual 
energy, casting off sloth, indifference and worldliness. 
**T believe with all my soul,’’ he said, ‘‘that the Chureh 
of the living God, consecrated to its task, appropriat- 
ing the promised power, moving forward under the 
leadership of Jesus can solve every problem that threat- 
ens the peace of. the world today; that it can enlist 
its youth in the great adventure of redemption; that 
it can so permeate society with its divine purpose that 
justice will be restored to its rightful place and men 
made in His image lifted from their degradation and 
piaced on that sure road over which as sons of God 
they may walk into the promised land of their heritage. 
In the name of our Master Christ I call you to go for- 
ward today.”’ ibasteivo as ond ad’ 

The Bishop of Western New York made the Forward 
Movement in that diocese the subject of the second 


part of his convention address, outlining a very et- 
fective program for putting the Forward Movement 
into effect in the diocese. After the Rev. Arthur M. 
Sherman of the Staff of the Forward Movement had 
presented the general aspects of the Movement to 
the Convention, Bishop Davis sent the following mes- 
sage to the Chairman of the Commission: ‘‘Tell Bishop 
Hobson the Diocese of Western New York is whole- 
heartedly with the Forward Movement and pledges 
its enthusiastic support.’’ A commission already in 
existence on Religious Revival, was changed to the 
Commission on the Forward Movement. 


The convention of the Diocese of Montana passed a 
resolution thanking the promotors of the Forward 
Movement for ‘‘that splendid pamphlet’’, Disciples of 
the Living Christ, and expressed the hope that some 
such devotional iiterature might he made available 
for all of next year. Montana is earnestly striving to 
make the Forward Movement a reality in the diocese 
and to that end, the convention was greatly helped by 
the presence and inspiring message of Bishop Cross, 
one of the members of the Commission. 


The Diocese of Mississippi holds its convention in 
January, but held a clergy conference in May with the 
Forward Movement as its dominant theme, emphasiz- 
ing the need of strengthening and deepening the spirit- 
ual life of the individual and the home ecirele. Bishop 
Bratton gave the principal address of which one of 
the clergy reports: ‘‘A wonderful heart to heart talk, 
as the Bishop always gives . . . but . . . to us, this 
talk lifted us up more than usual. The Bishop took 
the Forward Movement and every part of it 
hfted it up . . . and placed it on the Altar. 
giving, Time giving, all were lifted up to the 
Heavenly Father. We, ourselves . . . all we have. . 
comes from the Father. Bishop Green outlined the 
program in mind—(1) the carrying out of the For- 
ward Movement; (2) Whitsunday offering; (3) Assist- 
ing in the Laymen’s League.”’ 


Money 


Something Is Happening in the Church, 


A group of priests were recently talking together of 
the unusually large congregations since Easter in the 
city, where they serve and of the use of the Forward 
Movement leaflets, when one of them broke forth with 
the remark, ‘‘Something is happening in the Church’’. 
A clergyman in the Diocese of Ohio, in a personal let- 
ter to a friend, who is a member of the Joining Com- 
mission on the Forward Movement, rejoices in the fact 
of a vigorous spirit of fresh life in his parish. ‘‘I 
present twenty-two more adults for confirmation on 
Monday (eighty-two aiready presented this year), and 
have already started class three. This Forward Move- 
ment is all right. Keep it up. Get something started 
in the fall.’’ And he suggests emphasis on Chureh at- 
tendance, discussion classes, men’s visitation of par- 
ishes and clergy calling. Something is happening in 
that parish and it has evidently begun with the rector 
himself. Not the least among the encouraging signs 
is the spirit of revival among the clergy. A priest 
writes of his gratitude for the Forward Movement: 
‘‘T want to express my appreciation for the tremendous 
impulse joining the Forward Movement has given to 
my spiritual life. To me, discipleship brings the only 
meaning there can be in the Christian Church. I thank 
God that you and your group are pressing forward in 
the simple ehpllepee to all of us towards looking at the 
matter frankly and without institu ional or, theologi- 
‘eal bias.”’ a al hein, 
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Laymen Move Forward in Texas. 


As a step toward reinvigorating the life of the 
Church there are being held all over the Diocese of 
Texas district meetings of laymen at which the lavmen 
themselves do all the talking. Bishop Quin gives an 
example of what is happening—‘Laymen from eieht 
congregations came together at our last meeting in 
the town of Bellville, a town of 2,000 people. I will 
have a meeting on the twentieth of May with about 
ten congregations represented in another part of the 
diocese and still another on the fifth of June at another 
point. We spot five or more laymen to speak on 
‘What the Church Means to Me’ and ‘What I as an 
Individual member Can Mean to the Church’. That 
warms the boys up and most of them join in the dis- 
eussion. The men drive anywhere from twenty to 
sixty miles to the meetings. I am going to ask them 
to do one definite piece of work this summer for all 
the laymen of the diocese and that is to read the new 
Forward Movement pamphlet, which is out just after 
Whitsunday.”’ 


A Rule of Life. 


As a result of the widespread use of the pamphlet 
on Discipleship, and in response to a request for a 
rule of life for lay people, the Diocese of Maryland has 
proposed some simple rules, one of which is to read 
a book on the Christian religion monthly. The books 
suggested are of timeless value and have helped in 
forming Christian character for centuries. They are 
““The Confessions of St. Augustine’’; ‘‘The Imitation 
of Christ,’’ by Thomas a Kempis; ‘‘The Spiritual Com- 
bat’’, by Seupoli; ‘‘The Devout Life’’, by St. Francis 
de Sales; ‘‘ Holy Living’’, by Jeremy Taylor; and ‘‘The 
Practice of the Presence of God’’, by Brother Law- 
rence. 


Individualize the Booklet, ‘‘Follow On’’. 


There is always a grave danger in mass distribution 
of literature that it be lightly esteemed and its use 
neglected. Place the Forward Movement literature 
at the back of the Chureh and asking the congrega- 
tion to take it as they go out is almost as bad as plac- 
ing it in the pews for people to sit on. One effective 
way of individualizing the pamphlets has been found 
to be to have a lay visitation of the parish, thus dis- 
tributing the booklets personally. 

A lay reader in charge of a congregation has had 
the name of each person written on the pamphlet and 
then given to him. Whatever method of personal dis- 
tribution is followed the value of the gift will be 
increased if the distributor gives something of himself 
with the little book. 

* * * 
JEFFERSON DAVIS: LEADER OF A LOST CAUSE 

(Continued from page 9.) 
kind can never forget this. But at the crucial point, 
the acid test, Wilson failed. Today the world is pay- 
ing the price of that failure. There is, of course, abin- 
dant justification of a kind for his failure. But the 
fact remains; and it can hardly be questioned that be 
failed in part because, like Jefferson Davis, he was too 
much of a doctrinnaire and it was not in him com- 
pletely to banish self. 
(To be continued.) 
* » * 


NOTICE. 

The articles on the Collects by the Rev. Wil- 
liam E. Callender, Chaplain, U. S.; P. H.S., which 
were formerly a weekly feature in the Southern 

_ Church, may still be had by those interested and 

who have béen making use of them through the 
Norfolk Ledger-Dispatch, in which they appear 
every Saturday. 
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S HE NOT ABLE? 
12 roy, ARS 
Association, Chicago, Illinois. 


By Mrs. Edith F. Norton. Cloth. Pp. 
Published by The Bible Institute Colportage 
PriGe. woke 


Mr. and Mrs. Ralph C. Norton went across during the 
war to minister to the distressed people of Belgium. Their 


dedication resulted in the establishment of the Belgian 
Gospel Mission, now internationally known and com- 
mended. 


The recent death of Mr. Norton, to whom his widow 
dedicates this book, hallows these pages. The Introduc- 
tion by Dr. Trumbull, editor of the Sunday School Times, 
and who has been associated with the Nortons from the 
beginning of their work, enhances the value of the book. 

For the “quiet hour’ it will prove soothing and stimu- 
lating. Weak faith will be strengthened; joy will spring 
from the soil of depression; in the darkness of wonderment, 
light will shine out; the presence and power of our gracious 
Lord Jesus will be experienced. For Mrs. Norton writes 
out of the depths of heart that knows Him. 

Kenneth Mackenzie. 
* * * 
HAT DID JESUS THINK? Studies in The Mind of 
Christ: By Professor Stanley Brown-Serman and 
Dr. Harold Adye Prichard. Published by The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. Price, $2.50. 


Since “‘The Lord of Thought,” by Dougal and Emmet ap- 
peared, thirteen years ago, several attempts have been made 
to draw accounts of the mind and thoughts of Jesus Christ; 
this one, we take to be the best we have seen. It is not 
another life of Christ, merely, but an attempt to study the 
development of the mental life of the most profound of 
thinkers of the human race. The work is done reverently 
and scholarly. The authors approached the subject, feeling 
they stood on holy ground. 

Such a subject, of course, needs the function of the mind; 
for mind alone can study mind, not intellectually active, but 
imaginatively picturesque. We do not often find this 
method in American writers in dealing with Biblical char- 
acters and subjects. So we hail the book as a new method 
of approach to spiritual subjects. The book speaks of the 
possibility of expository preaching in America, an art 
long lost by the pulpit. 

“The Discovery,’ the background of Jesus’ heritage, 
is the first chapter. We have this statement—‘‘The Jews 
were not self-conscious persons; but they were self-con- 
scious people.” ‘‘The Temple” is a fine presentation of the 
religious consciousness of the boy Jesus in its natural 
development, and the practical effects the Temple and the 
ritual of worship exerted on the young mind of the Sav- 
iour. All parents ought to read this chapter. There is 
sound pedagogy in it. ‘‘Baptism and Temptation’’ follows 
with a fine psychological approach to the conflicts Jesus 
met and their origin. They were mental conflicts spring- 
ing from three sources. “The Kingdom of God” is well 
presented from the point of view of the mind of Jesus. 
The apocalyptic elements are well treated. ‘“‘The Son of 
Man,’’ ‘‘The Son of Man as the Kingdom,” “Jesus and the 
Father” and ‘“‘God in the Face of Jesus Christ,’’ are sub- 
jects of great importance, scholarly presented. Here the 
conscious relation of the Son to the Father and of the Son 
tc sons, is the study that make up these chapters. 

“God in Christ” is a fine sermon—rather it is an exposi- 
tory sermon on the subject. The quotation, ‘‘Nothing, in 
His eyes, so effectually kept men from achieving righteous- 
ness as the spirit of self-sufficiency.’’ Concerning the ‘‘Sin- 
lessness of Jesus’’, the writers make the following striking 
statement: ‘“‘We have been guilty of a kind of disservice to 
Jesus by speaking so much about His “‘sinlessness’”’ p. 213), 
and on the next page, ‘‘After all, it is Jesus Himself who 
has given us the right principle of judgment.”’ This is fine, 
“To describe Him as sinless is not to make a false state- 
ment; it is to make an inadequate one; for it lacks the 
suggestion of that high, heroic consecration of a whole life 
—mind, desire, purpose, action—to the call of God, which 
is the beacon that lighted every passing moment for Jesus 
VETS Gace 

“The Permanent Christ” is the concluding chapter which 
is a tribute to the abiding values revealed to mankind by 
the mind of Jesus Christ. This is beautiful, ‘““And so He 
stands before us, not merely as a Saviour of the souls of 
men, but as an example to the minds of men.” “And it 
is not beyond reason to believe that, if the world ever 
comes to a realization of the mind of Christ, it will solve 
the riddle of existence. For in that mind was _ perfect 
clarity, perfect understanding, and perfect sympathy.” 

The book is an outstanding contribution to the literature 


of Christology. Our complaint is that the book is too 
brief;, nevertheless it demands the attention of all. 
Spathey. 
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MARRIAGE CUSTOMS. 


We are all familiar with the story 
of the old Quaker lady who said to her 
husband: ‘‘All the world is queer save 
thee and me, and sometimes I think 
that even thee is a little queer.” Like 
her, we are apt to think that every- 
thing that is different from ourselves is 
“queer’. But if we know that people 
in Germany, let us say, have a special 
style of cooking, then if we see in 
America a real German dish, it is not 
just ‘queer’ but rather very interest- 
ing. So we should be informed of how 
others than ourselves do things. 

Our program this evening is on the 
subject of Marriage Customs. First, we 
will discuss, ‘‘How People Get Married.” 

The first custom we shall speak of 
is marriage by capture. Behind this 
custom is the belief that a man’s wife is 
his property just as much as his dog or 
his horse is his property. So, as he 
would in a wild state of civilization 
capture and tame his dog or horse, so 
he must capture his wife, and tame her 
if he can. He would capture her by 
running her down or by trapping her, 
and then give her a few gentle caresses 
with aclub. His petting would be done 
with a rawhide whip. The bride-to-be 
would be selected for capture, and fol- 
lowed until she was either taken or the 
family of the bride-to-be had killed the 
prospective bridegroom. Let us hope 
they would then marry and live happily 
ever afterwards. 

The next method of courtship was 
probably that of barter. It grew up 
when the father of the lady fair be- 
gan to realize that he was losing a good 
slave when his daughter left home, and 
should have something to say about it 
and also receive some recompense. Thus 
he would swap a daughter for a good- 
size calf, or perhaps two pigs, or even 
a money consideration. As time went 
on the prices of brides rose and the 
king began to take an interest. Thus 
in Babylon, 
what was called the Marriage Market. 
So each year all girls who had reached 
a certain age, about fifteen, were lined 
up in the market place. Judges would 


select them in order of attrac- 
tiveness and then the auction would 
begin. Bidding for the particular 


prizes would be high. But for the less 
attractive girls the price would become 
lower and lower until they came to one 
that no one would buy. They would 
then go into reverse, as far as the mar- 
ket was concerned, and 3ee that every 
girl was married before the end of the 
day, by paying men to marry the less 
desirable ladies. If there was any profit 
in the deal it went to the state. It was 
quite a business. 

Another custom is still practiced in 
many European and Asiatic countries. 
It is called the marriage of convenience. 
Indeed, it may be said to be almost 
universally the custom among civilized 
countries with the exception of Ameri- 
ca and England. It is based on the idea 
that parents know better than young 
people when it comes to selecting their 
future life-mate. So the young people 
have nothing to say about whom they 
shall marry. It is all arranged for them 
by the parents or guardians. It is of- 
ten 
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the State took charge of 


arranged from the’ viewpoint of. 
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each 
In China the Matchmaker has 
a regular business of arranging such 
affairs, being paid at a regular rate for 


uniting two families that like 


other. 


his services. This seems a terrible 
thing to us, but they get along about 
as well as we do with our love-mar- 
riages, as far as happiness is concerned, 
if statistics prove anything. But we are 
convinced that our way of the main 
parties selecting their mates is best. 

We now come to the kinds of fami- 
lies there are in the world, or ‘‘How Peo- 
ple Stay Married’. People are apt to 
think things are new in marriage cus- 
toms just because they are so old they 
have been discarded so long ago that 
people have forgotten they ever existed. 

The first of these discarded marriage 
customs is the Polyandrous Marriage. 
It comes from two Greek words mean- 
ing ‘many husbands’’. In this the 
Mother is the head of the family. She 
inherits property and can have as many 
husbands as she wants. It is still prac- 
ticed among the Negroes of Dutch 
Guiania, in South America. The man 
need not support his family more than 
to build a house when he marries a 
woman. It is fine for the man but aw- 
ful for the women and children. Only 
very depraved savages have the custom. 

The next custom is Polygamy. In it 
a man has aS many wives as he wants. 
This was the case in early Bible times. 
It was abandoned for three main rea- 
sons. The first was that most men could 
not support more than one wife. The 


second was that there was so much jeal- . 


ousy and quarreling that the men de- 
cided they had better have only one 
wife. The third reason was that polyg- 
amy was a kind of slavery for the wives, 
and Christianity taught that the custom 
of slavery, and a low standard of living 
was not right for either man or woman. 

Lately something has been revived 
as new, though it was discarded among 
civilized people more than a thousand 
years ago. It is called the companion- 
ate marriage. It said that two people 
should marry for a time, and if they 
ceased to care for each other, they 
should separate and get another mate. 
This custom was abandoned because 
children needed both mother and father 
until they were grown. The second 
reason it was abandoned was that very 
often a man would abandon a sick wife, 
or a woman abandon a sick husband. 
Society said that this could not be done, 
but that they must care for each other. 
Recently it has been revived as a part 
of the Bolshevistic customs in Russia. 

Now, the Christian idea of marriage 
is, that a man and a woman agree to 
“love and to cherish’’ each other ‘until 
death us do part’’, and call God to wit- 
ness their oath, and a number of wit- 
nesses. Of this we should think in three 
ways: First, When we promise some- 
thing and call God to witness, it is as 
solemn as we can possibly have it. So, 
Mother Church frowns on anything like 
mock weddings, which laugh at mar- 
riage. Second, ‘Until death us do part’”’ 
is a long time. So we should be very 
careful in selecting one to marry. No 
one embarking on a ship would go on 
board if they thought that there was a 
good chance of the ship going to the 
bottom. The real reason for a period 
of “being engaged’ fs that if either | 


' expenses. 


wishes to draw back they may do so 
before marriage. Thus each of us, 
whether boy or girl, should earnestly 
pray for God to guide us in the selection 
of our life mate. 

Third, In the marriage service we 
promise to love the wife, or husband. 
Now, many people have the idea that 
love is like a whirlwind that sweeps one 
off his feet and makes a person su- 
premely happy as long as they are with 
the loved one. That each has a soul- 
mate. Even though two people in love 
may believe this, we have to confess that 
it is nonsense. Everyone has faults and 
within a very short time after marriage 
they will come out. Quarrels will come 
to everyone. Now, when the person who 
thinks he has found a soulmate has the 
first quarrel he or she is apt to think 
he has made a mistake and run to a 
divorce court. But true love must be 
a matter of the will. We promise to 
love. Thus it will survive quarrels. For 
the Christian view of marriage is that 
it is for life. The person seeking a soul- 
mate may be married fifty times without 
finding the soulmate. But the person 
who determines he will love wife or hus- 
band in spite of everything will achieve 
happiness, and a happy married life is 
really a great accomplishment and can 
only be gotten by each one determining 
that he will do everything to make the 
other person happy. 

So Mother Church teaches that God 
gives us marriage as a Sacrament, that 
marriage is holy. So each one should 
pray before and after marriage to be 
led to do God’s will that their family 
may be in the truest sense a Christian 
family and home. 


* * * 
— 
Camp McDowell. 

The thirteenth annual session of 
Camp McDowell for [Young People will 
be held June 11-21, 1935, under the 
auspices of the Department of Religious 
Education, Diocese of Alabama, at New 
Beach Hotel, Battle’s Wharf, Ala. 

The staff will be as follows: Bishop, 
the Rt. Rev. W. G. McDowell, Birming- . 
ham; Director, the Rev. J. Hodge Alves, 
Spring Hill; Camp Mother, Mrs. Albert 
F. Wilson, Montgomery; Chaplain, the 
Rey. P. N. McDonald, Montgomery; Sec- 
retary and Treasurer, Miss Lida Holt, 
Spring Hill; Hostesses, Miss Grace 
Hutchings and Mrs. Nettie Hallowell, 


' Battle’s Wharf. 


Other Counsellors and Instructors— 
Rev. P. M. Dennis, Dr. Gardiner L. 
Tucker, Houma, La., Rev. Thomas 
Byrne, Mrs. H. H. West and Mr. Waiter 
Alves. 

The cost will be $15. This includes 
registration $2.50, room and board 
$12.50, from supper, June 11, through 
breakfast, June 21. 

Leagues which have elected officers 
for next year should try to have these 
officers attend Camp. It is a good and 
profitable investment for leagues as a 
whole to send some of their members to 
Camp and to pay a part or all of their 
A Leaguer should be able to 


bring back real help and inspiration 
to those not fortunate enough to come. 
Try giving half scholarships for out- 
standing service. - 

Address all commu pias to Mss 
Lida Holt, Spring Hill,” Pio end 
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THE PRESIDING BISHOP’S APPEAL 
TO YOUNG MEN AND BOYS. 

An appeal to the young men and boys 
of the Church to participate in the Na- 
tional Convention of Yexth at Sewanee, 
Tenn., August 28 ts September 2, un- 
der auspices of the Brotherhood of St. 


Andrew, is made by the Presiding 
Bishop in an open letter just issued. 
The letter is addressed to ‘‘The Young 
Men and Boys of the Church,” and de- 
clares: 

“Greetings and good wishes from your 
Presiding Bishop. 

“We are living in a world of change 
and flux. No one can tell what the next 
day or year may bring forth in the ma- 
terial and spiritual lives of this genera- 
tion. But the eternal verities remain 
always the same. If our youth will 
hold fast to these, the future can hold 
no threat of disaster for this generation 
or for those to come. I know you want 
to do your share, but you need prepara- 
tion and counsel. 

“Why not join the group of young 
men and boys who will gather in con- 
ference at the University of the South 
on August 28, and engage with them in 
the discussion on Four Square Life for 
Boys Today, or Christian Youth Build- 
ing a New World? Four-Square Life, A 
New World—surely these are _ topics 
worth thinking and talking about. Much 
too will be gained from association with 
your fellows; your vision will be clari- 
fied; your will strengthened; your 
health improved; your sense of honor 
cultivated, and your spiritual life en- 
riched. The Church needs you, and you 
need the Church. Let us help one an- 
other. 

“To those of you who are able to take 
advantage of this opportunity, and I 
hope there will be many who can—I 
send my blessings and Goodspeed. My 
one regret is that I am unable to share 
the experience with you.’’ 

* * * 
ONE HUNDRED AND TWELFTH SES 
SION VIRGINIA SEMINARY 


CLOSES. 
The one hundred and twelfth annual 
session of the Protestant Episcopal 


Theological Seminary in Virginia ended 
Thursday, June 6, with commencement 
exercises at which twenty men received 
academic awards. 

The Rev. Angus Dun, Professor at 
Episcopal Theological School, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., was the speaker at the 
graduation ceremonies in the Seminary 
Chapel. Professor Dun, the Rev. E. 
Ruffin Jones, Norfolk, Va., and the Rev. 
W. Roy Mason, Archdeacon of the Blue 
Ridge, were awarded the honorary de- 
gree of Doctor of Divinity, by the Rt. 
Rev. Henry St. George Tucker, D. D., 
Bishop of Virginia and President of 
the Seminary Board of Trustees. 

Lewis C. Franklin, D. C. L., Vice- 
President and Treasurer of the National 
Council, delivered the missionary ad- 
dress Wednesday night in the Chapel. 

The Rev. Noble C. Powell, D. D., 
rector of Emmanuel Church, Baltimore, 
was toastmaster at the Alumni Associa- 
tion banquet Thursday noon. The ban- 
quet was preceded by the annual alumni 
meeting, over which the Rt. Rev. Fred- 
erick D. Goodwin, D. D., Bishop Coad- 
jutor of Virginia, presided. 

The Rev. Oliver J. Hart, D. D., rec- 
tor of St. John’s Church, Washington, 
delivered the sermon at the ordination 
service in the Chapel Friday. 


Following the graduation exercises 
Thursday morning, the Alumni and 


Trustees dedicated a tablet in the Chapel ; 


in memory of the Rev. Samuel A. Wal- 
lis, D. D., for twenty-six years pro- 
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fessor 
1934, 

Mr. George Henry, A. B., of Chapel 
Hill, N. C., and Gregory J. Lock, E. E., 
of Fort Thomas, Ky., led the graduating 
class in scholarship for the three-year 
course, and received the degree of 
Bachelor of Divinity cum laude. Four- 
teen dioceses are represented in the 
graduating class. Bishop Tucker con- 
ferred diplomas. The Very Rey. Wal- 
lace E. Rollins, D. D., is Dean of the 
Seminary. 

List of graduates is as follows: 


in the Seminary, who died in 


Academic Awards. 

Degree of Bachelor of Divinity Cum 
Laude—M. George Henry, N. C.; Greg- 
ory J. Lock, Ky. 

Degree of Bachelor of Divinity—Stan- 
ley Ashton, idaho; James Beckwith, N. 
C.; Herbert H. Cooper, Newark; Wil- 
liam F. Draper, N. C.; Ernest Harding, 
Mass.; Boyd R. Howarth, Newark; 
George P. Huntington, R. I.; Robert L. 
Jacoby, Pa.; Henry Johnston, N. C.; 
Robert C. Kell, Md.; Robert Merry, Vt.; 
John K, Mount, Md.; Thomas J. Simp- 
son, Tenn.; A. M. Van Dyke, Erie. 

Certificates of Graduation—Thomas 
Bagby, Texas; Francis Burke, Va.; 
Francis Cooper, Md.; Fred Griffiths, Va. 

* a ok 


DEAN ROLLINS’ MESSAGE TO STU- 
DENTS OF 1934-1935. 

The future of the Church depends 
upon the men our seminaries are grad- 
uating these days, declared Dean Wal- 
lace E. Rollins of the Virginia Seminary 
in his final talk to the student body of 
the 1934-1935 session, 

“Why is not the Church doing more? 
—nbecause of lack of leadership and con- 
secration on the part of men going into 
the seminaries. If this thing is worth 
going into, it is worth making a sacri- 
fice for,’’ said the Dean, challenging the 
student-body to more complete consecra- 
tion to their vocation, to live more 
Christian lives, to study harder and to 
learn to think clearly. 

In his survey of the year’s work, the 
Dean remarked that from standpoint 
of student health, it was the best in 
twenty-three years, and that the schol- 
arship surpassed the records of recent 
years. 

He emphasized the need for attention 
to proper reading of services and pub- 
lic speaking. He told the students that 
their generation is not going to be able 
to get away with such poor and shabby 
speaking as his own. 

He reminded the students that they 
are representing an _ institution and, 
therefore, to play the game with it. He 
urged the duty and necessity of their 
supporting the whole Church. 


* * # 


A DIGLOT WELCOME. 


Souvenir French-English Gospels of St. 
John for the 1,300 Members of the 
Crew Aboard the ‘‘Normandie’’. 


The New York Bible Society, which 
has for its sole field in Bible distribu- 
tion the City of New York and its Har- 
bor, presented to all the 1,300 offi- 
cers and crew of the new S. S. Norman- 
die, upon arrival, an attractively bound 
Gospel of St. John in the Diglot, Eng- 
lish and French in parallel columns. 
Across the front of the Gospel on the 
tri-color, blue, white, and red of the 
French flag are printed the words: 
“Welcome §S. S. Normandie, June 3, 
1935, New York Bible Society.” 

The French-English Diglot is one of 
many foreign languages printed in this 
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form with English, circulated by the 
New York Bible Society in this world 
center of many nationalities. 

Out of the 941 languages and dialects 
into which the Bible or some portion of 
it, has been translated, 81 are used in 
the field here. 

Another item of interest in religious 
affairs is the fact that the Gospel of St. 
John was first translated into the Eng- 
lish language 1,200 years ago by the 
Venerable Bede at 'Yarrow, England, and 
this anniversary is being generally cele- 
brated throughout the world, 

* * Bo 
CRAFT SHOP CONTRIBUTES TO UP- 
KEEP OF MISSIONS. 

The industrial work of St. Andrew’s 
Mission, Mayaguez, Puerto Rico, stood 
out in the limelight in Washington, D, 
C., this spring, when Mrs. Caroline 
O’Day, New 'York State Representative, 
arranged a sale of the embroideries, 
which are made in the mission work- 
rooms. Mrs. Roosevelt bought a num- 
ber of things. Mrs. O’Day, on a visit 
to Puerto Rico, had been impressed with 
the practical value of the industrial 
work. Miss Mildred Hayes, who is in 
charge of the work and is in the States 
at present arranging other sales, says: 
“For seventeen years we at St. An- 
drew’s, Mayaguez, have really been do- 
ing what the NRA now says we must 
do. Our hours have been shorter and 
our pay better than the average on the 
islands: We have been able to maintain 
a high standard chiefly I think because 
our work goes directly from producer 
to consumer.”’ The craft shop was able 
to contribute $1,000 to the work of the 
missionary district of Puerto Rico, a 
great help at a time when appropria- 
tions had been cut severely. 


* * * 
CORRECTED ADDRESS, SHRINE 
MONT, ORKNEY SPRINGS, VIR- 
GINIA. 


In a recent mention of the June con- 
ferences at Shrine Mont appearing in 
the Southern Churchman, ‘‘Shrine Mont, 
Va.’’, Was given as the location; where- 
as, there being no such postoffice, the 
location is properly Shrine Mont, Ork- 
ney Springs, Va. The conferences so 
mentioned were: 

June 10-15, Junior Woman’s Auxili- 
ary of the Province of Washington. 

June 17-21, Church Workers’ Confer- 
ence. 

The sixth Shrine Mont Clergy School, 
for clergy of the general Church, from 
July 1-12, has just received the im- 
portant addition to its faculty as pre- 
viously announced, of the Rev. Charles 
Clingman, D. D., of Birmingham, Ala., 
who will give the Forward Movement 
Course, “The Rector and Parish Man- 
agement.” Other lecturers are Dr. Wm. 
H. Jefferys of Philadelphia, ‘‘The Living 
Way — Christian Mysticism”’; Dr. 
Charles B. Hedrick, of Berkley Divinity 
School, ‘‘Form Criticism and the Lifs 
of Christ’’; Dr. Charles W. Lowry, Jr., 
of the Virginia Theological Seminary, 
“Some Recent and Contemporary Theo- 


logians’’, and Bishop H. St. George 
Tucker, ‘Christian Ethics and the 
World Today’’. Last year’s Clergy 


School was attended 
twenty dioceses. 

The Rev. Edmund L. Woodward, M. 
D., is the Director, Shrine Mont, Ork- 
ney Springs, Va. 

* 


by clergy from 


* * 

COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES 

GENERAL THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY. 

Dean Clarence W. Mendell, of Yale 
College, was the speaker at the one hun- 
dred and fourteenth annual commence- 
ment exercises of the General Theologi- 
cal Seminary, held May 22, in the Chapel 
of the Good Shepherd. Thirty-eight 
members .of the Senior Class received 
diplomas, with Bishop Perry making the 
presentations. 


AT 
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Honorary degrees of Doctor of Sa- 
cred Theology were conferred by Dean 
Hughell E. W. Fosbroke upon the Rev. 
Frederick Sydney Fleming, D. D., rec- 
tor of Trinity Church, New ‘York; the 
Rey. Frank Howard Nelson, D. D., rec- 
tor of Christ Church, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
and the Rev. ZeBarney Thorne Phillips, 
D. D., rector of the Church of the Epiph- 
any, Washington, D. C., Chaplain of the 
United States Senate, and President of 
the House of Deputies of the General 
Convention. 

Dean Fosbroke conferred the earned 
degrees of Doctor of Theology upon the 
Rev. Cuthbert Aikman Simpson, S. T. 
M., Assistant Professor of Old Testa- 
ment at the Seminary; and the Rev. 
Felix Lossing Cirlot, S. T. M., of New 
York. The Rev. Frederick John War- 
necke, of St. Clement’s Church, Haw- 
thorne, N. J., received the earned de- 
gree of Master in Sacred Theology. 
Dean Fosbroke also conferred the de- 
gree of Bachelor in Sacred Theology 
upon fourteen men. 


Commencement week exercises began 
Monday with the baccalaureate sermon 
preached by the Rt. Rev. William T. 
‘Manning, Bishop of New York. Alumni 
Day was observed on Tuesday with a 
memorial service in the morning and 
am«‘address by the Rev. C. Rankin 
Barnes of the National Council, Depart- 
ment:of Christian Social Service at the 


annual alumni meeting. 
* * * 


——$ 
A WARNING. 


St. Peter’s Episcopal Church, 
éaiz In the City of Saint Louis, 
May 2:9, 19357 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

For the sake of my brothers in 
the ministry, may I warn them 
against a man who is purporting to 
be the brother of the Rev. Dr. Frank 
Gavin,.and on that basis soliciting 
funds. 

Sincerely yours, 
Hulbert A. Woolfall. 


oO 
VIRGINIA. 

Rt. Rev. H. St. G. Tucker, D. D., Bishop. 
Rt. Rev. Frederick D. Goodwin, D. D., 
Coadjutor 
oO 


Librarian Forty-one Years. 

Miss Maria Worthington, who has 
served faithfuly as Librarian for forty- 
one years, resigned last November, her 
resignation to take effect in June. Dur- 
ing her term of service nearly six hun- 
dred of our Alumni have graduated, and 
She has had a personal acquaintance 
with most of the sixty-one living ones 
who graduated before she took office. 
She has especially kept in touch with 
our many missionaries in the foreign 
field. No Alumnus feels that his visit to 
the Hill is complete unless he has had 
a visit with ‘‘Miss Maria,’ as she is af- 
fectionately called. She has rendered 
a rare and useful quality of service to 
the Seminary and to the Alumni during 
all these years. ‘‘Miss Maria’’ will be 
missed in the Library, but we are glad 
that she will continue to live on the Hill 
and that her gracious and radiant in- 
fluence will still be with us. 


A friend of the Seminary has asked 
the privilege of giving a sum of money 
to provide a modern library floor for 
the Library, more convenient reading 
desks, improved system of reading 
lights and more comfortable desks and 
reading chairs. It is hoped that‘ these 


improvements can be made during the 


summer. It is certain that they will 
greatly increase the usefulness of the 
Library. 
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Piedmont Convocation. 

The Piedmont Convocation met May 
13 at St. George’s Church, Clarendon, 
with sixty-seven delegates from ftour- 
teen branches. It was very inspira- 
tional to have so many diocesan and 
Piedmont officers present. 

The Holy Communion was celebrated 
by the Rev. Henry Miller, rector of St. 
George’s. after which the business meet- 
ing was opened by Miss Nancy Tackett, 
secretary. 

The first speaker was Mrs. H. R. 
Batcheller, Custodian, who told of the 
growth of the U. T. O. since the first 
service in 1889. 

Bishop Goodwin offered the noon-day 
prayer and spoke of the Whitsunday oi- 
fering to maintain the school at Law- 
renceville, and also to apply toward the 
diocesan deficit. He is chairman of the 
Bishop’s Pence Plan. The plan is to 
distribute little cans to each family in 
the parish, and as grace is said for each 
meal, each communicant is to drop a 
penny into the slot of the can. This 
is to be divided equally between parish 
and diocese. The portion allotted to 
the diocese to be used by Bishop Tucker 
as he sees fit. This would not conflict 
with the mite-boxes or the blue boxes. 

Mrs. Barton gave a very interesting 
talk, stressing the watch word:—‘‘If we 
be His disciples.’”’ She asked that we 
circle the diocese with prayer at 7:45 
each morning. She asked that, if it be 
possible, to make Virginia Missions a 


“special’’? and not an object to count 
on the quota. 
Mrs. Chichester spoke on the new 


subject of Latin America, and gave a 
list of books for study during the sum- 
mer. She urged each person to try to 
attend one Summer Conference. 

Mrs. Dennis told how important it 
is to send delegates to the conferences 
to train for leadership in the parish. 

Mrs. Chambers made an appeal for 
funds for the Nellie Walton scholarship 
and hoped the branches would take an 
interest in her since she was one of 
our Virginia girls. 

Reports from branches represented 
showed a very active interest taken by 
all in the Church work and a desire 
to make themselves standard branches. 

The meeting adjourned with a prayer 
by the Rev. Miller. 

Mary-Frank Leachman, 
Acting Secretary. 


oO 
WESTERN NEBRASKA. 
Rt. Rev. George A. Beecher, D. D., Bishop, 
O 


Japanese Attend Services. 

Services of great significance, in which 
Japanese and Americans participated, 
were held in the Church of Our Sav- 
iour, North Platte, Nebraska, May 5. 
The Bishop of Western Nebraska, the 
Rt. Rev. George A. Beecher, D. D., and 
the Rev. Dr. Malcolm B. Lockhart, of 
St. James’ Church, Baton Rouge, La., 
were present. Dr. Lockhart was the 
celeprant at the Harly Service, and as- 
sisted by the rector, the Rev. Francis 
J. Pryor, Ill. After this service, sixty- 
five young people attended a breakfast 
sponsored by the Young People’s So- 
ciety in honor of the guests, and en- 
joyed the opportunity of visiting with 
them. 

At the eleven o’clock service the at- 
tendance was so large that the seating 
capacity of the church was taxed. A 
great number of Japanese from the vi- 
cinity, as well as from the North Platte 
and South Platte Valleys, were among 
the worshippers. The Rev. Mr. Pryor 
celebrated the Holy Communion, as- 
sisted by the Rev. Hiram Kano, Japa- 
nese Deacon, who read the Epistle, and 
the Rev. Dr. Lockhart, who read the 
Gospel. A class of thirty-one—the ma- 
jority being Japanese adults! and chik” 
dren—vwere presented to the Bishop for 
the Sacrament of Confirmation. This 
is both the first time that there has 
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been a joint confirmation class, and also 
that any number of the Japanese have 
attended the regular services. While 
there has been a Japanese Mission for 
some years and the children have at- 
tended the Church School and the Sat- 
urday afternoon confirmation classes, 
the adults have preferred, largely be- 
cause of the language difficulty, to come 
to the special Japanese services, which 
are held every Sunday afternoon. The 
sense of spiritual unity fostered by the 
far-flung activities of our Church in this 
Missionary District, were clearly empha- 
sized by this service. Dr. Lockhart in 
his sermon made reference to this evi- 
dence of the catholicity of the Episcopal 
Church. The Japanese work is rapidly 
developing under the consecrated lead- 
ership of Mr. Pryor and Mr. Kano. 

Another interesting service was the 
Japanese Communion service on Haster. 
The Rev. Mr. Pryor celebrated, and the 
Rev. Mr. Kano read the prayers in Jap- 
anese. The responses were read alter- 
nately in English and Japanese. Mr. 
Pryor’s sermon was later interpreted by 
Mr. Kano. It is unfortunate that: our 
language should create a barrier be- 
tween the adult Japanese and the 
Church’s work, but Mr: Kano’s minis- 
try is rapidly overcoming this diffi- 
culty. He is now a candidate for the 
priesthood and is studying under the 
direction of Mr. Pryor. 

“At the present moment I am work- 
ing for the FERA,”’ writes the rector 
of North Platte. In return for lending 
the FERA the basement of the church 
for several years for their canning and 
quilting, the supervisor of this govern- 
ment agency has given Mr. Pryor an un- 
limited number of men to work on and 
about his church. They have graded 
and seeded all the lawns, planted new 
trees, shrubs and flowers, trimmed the 
trees, taken out and replaced diseased 
ones, laid cement walks and stepping 
stones, fixed the tennis court and washed 
the outside of the church of all foreign 
dust and matter—all at no cost to the 
church other than the materials used. 
The government has placed fourteen 
men under the supervision of Mr. Pryor, 
and he has worked out a constructive 
program for the renovation and im- 
provement of worthy projects in his 
community. In addition to his civic 
service, he is an unusually active par- 
ish priest. 


fe) 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

Mt. Rev. Albert S. Thomas, D. D., Bishop. 
OO —_ 

1785—Diocese of South Carolina—1935 
On Act of Praise. 

Almighty God, in whose hands we 
live and move and have our being, and 
who watchest over all Thy children; we 
praise Thy holy name: 

For one hundred and fifty years of 
the life of the Church in this diocese; 

For our preservation through war and 
peace, through earthquake, fire and 
flood, through the peril of the tempest 
and through the calm and sunny days; 

For the multitudes who have gath- 
ered at the altars of Thy Church and 
there found peace of heart; 

For brave and valiant spirits, bish- 
ops,.priests, deacons, laymen and women 
and little children, who having been 
faithful, have been living stones in the 
building of Thy temple; 

For the quiet devotion of many souls, 
lost to memory here, but whose names 
Thou knowest, who having borne the 
burden and the heat of the day, have 
gone to their rest; 

For this fair State, so dear to us, 
which we would claim for Thee and 
add to Thy dominion; 

For tasks that lie before us; for seas 
yet to be sailed, for fields to be sown, 
for harvests to be gathered, for prayers 
yet to be uttered, and: forithe joy of 
serving Thee; «| Pa: 


For these and many other bless 


of 
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we praise Thy holy name; and most of 
all for the gift of Thy dear Son to be 
our Redeemer and our Friend, Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 

(Authorized for use in the Diocese otf 
South Carolina during the year 1935 
by the Rt. Rev. Albert S. Thomas, D. 
D.) 

—— 9 (1) 
SOUTHERN VIRGINIA. 
Rt. Rev. A. C. Thomson, D. D. Bishop. 


———_ —-0- 
Dean Dobson-Peacock Bids Farewell. 
On Sunday, May 26, the Very Rev. 


H. Dobson-Peacock preached his fare- 
well sermon to a congregation which 
completely filled Christ Church, Nor- 
folk, Va. After the close of the serv- 
ice, Rear Admiral Guy S. Burrage, re- 
tired, U. S. N., advanced and requested 
the congregation to join him in silent 
prayer for the welfare of the Dean and 
his family. . 

For the past few weeks various civic 
and church organizations have been giv- 
ing farewell parties to the Dean. Ata 
dinner given by the Norfolk Clericus, 
Bishop Thomson and others spoke of the 
courage and kindness which have 
marked his ministry. On another oc- 
ecasion, Bishop Collins Denny of the 
Methodist Church, Rabbi Mendoza oi 
Olef ~Sholem Temple, Father Vincent 
Warren of the Roman Catholic Church, 
and the Rev. Dr. Roland C. Wagner of 
the Baptist Church, united in giving ex- 
pressions of appreciation of the work 
the Dean has done in this community. 
The Mayor and City Council of Norfolk 
asked him to attend their regular meet- 
ing that he might receive their thanks 
for his influence in the life of the city. 

Dean Peacock and his family sailed 
for England on June 1. 


———$>—_—§_ 0 ——————_ 
SOUTHWESTERN VIRGINIA 
Rt. Rev. Robert C. Jett, D. D., Bishop 


— —_ 
Diocesan Assembly of the Daughters of 
the King. 

The thirteenth diocesan asesmbly of 
the Daughters of the King was held at 
Trinity Church, Staunton, May 23, 1935. 

The Rev. R. A. Goodwin, of Millwood, 
Va., conducted the Quiet Hour, which 
opened the Assembly. He spoke on “The 
Risen Lord.’’ He urged that as we come 
to rededicate our lives at this service we 
keep in mind, ‘‘The Master is with me.” 
He said that one of the strong points 
about the work of the Daughters of the 
King is that it is personal work. We 
are banded together for the Master to 
touch individuals here and there. Hach 
should ask herself, ‘‘Am I conscious of 
the presence of the risen Lord in my 
work in life?” 

The celebration of the Holy Com- 
muunion followed, with Bishop Jett, the 
celebrant, and Dr. Gravatt, aassistant. 

Dr. Gravatt welcomed the guests to 
the Assembly, and response was made 
by Mrs. Louis Keen of Roanoke. 

After luncheon, the Assembly was 
called to order by the president, Mrs. 
M. A. Carpenter, Roanoke. Reports 
were heard from St. Stephen’s Chapter, 
Junior Daughters of Christ Church, 
Roanoke; the Sallie Campbell Jones 
Chapter, Roanoke; the Mary Atkinson 
Chapter, Staunton; the Alice Chalmers 
Chapter, Salem, and the Bishop’s Chap- 
ter. 

A very interesting and detailed re- 
port was made by the delegate to the 
Triennial ‘Convention, Mrs. W. H. 
Bourne. 

Mrs. Joseph S. Cochran of Staunton 
then addressed the Assembly, choos- 
ing as her subject, ‘‘The Practice of the 
Presence of God.” In a very beautiful 
and simple manner, Mrs. Cochran 
. pointed out the necessity for our find- 


sing the time to come near the Heavenly |. 


“Father. She said that when to love 
the Master has become the supreme de- 
sire of our lives, and when to serve 
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Him has become the true joy of our 
lives, we will then be followers of the 
Daughters of the King. 

Following this, there was an election 
of officers tor the next two years. For 
president, Mrs. Page Wilson, Staunton; 
vice-president, Mrs. Louis H. Keen, Roa- 
noke; secretary, Mrs. G. C. Moore, Sa- 
lem; treasurer, Mrs. Gilpin Willson, Jr., 
Staunton. 


(6) 
CHICAGO. 
Rev. George Craig Stewart, 
Bishop. 
——— -O—_ 
Bishop Stewart Broadcasts His Diocese. 

Recalling and in sharp contrast with 
the days when Philander Chase spent 
days and weeks covering his broad dio- 
cese of Illinois, Bishop Stewart sat be- 
fore a microphone in the studios of the 
National Broadcasting Company Sun- 
day evening, May 26, and the centen- 
nial message, which he spoke was in- 
stantly broadcast to thousands of 
Church homes throughout the diocese 
and state. 

It was an interesting commentary on 
the present as compared with a cen- 
tury ago, when the diocese was founded, 
Bishop Stewart pointed out: Philander 
Chase and his horse and buggy, or ox- 
team, or merely jhis faithful old horse, 
Cincinnatus, plodding about the broad 
wilderness of lilinois; and the present 
Bishop of Chicago, before an insignin- 
cant looking apparatus speaking, theo- 
retically at least, to all of the 38,vU0 
communicants of the diocese at one 
time! 

‘the broadcast was sponsored by the 
Bishop’s Pence and in his aadress 
Bishop Stewart paid special tribute to 
the Fence and its accomplishments dur- 
ing the year and a hali it has been in 
operation. Approximately $42,0U0U Has 
come in trom it, the Bishop said, enapb- 
ling him to save important telds of 
work. 

“The Centennial Crusade is on in par- 
ishes big and small in city and sub- 
urbs, in town and village and country- 
side, and we are marching forward to 
victory,’ said Bishop stewart ot the 
Centenary Fund Campaign now in prog- 
ress. 

The Centenary Fund has passed the 
$300,000 mark on June 1. It is now 
planned to celebrate the results of the 
campaign on June 18, when Bishop 
Stewart celebrates the fifth anniversary 
of his consecration. The Presiding 
Bishop will be guest of honor at a din- 
ner that night when results will be re- 
ported. 


Rt, D. D., 


Archdeacon Ziegler Honored. 

The Ven. Winfred H. Ziegler, 
deacon of the extra-metropolitan area 
of the diocese, received distinguished 
honors on June 4 at commencement ex- 
ercises of Columbia University, New 
York. The medal for excellence from 
the trustees of Columbia was awarded 
him in the presence of a distinguished 
audience, and was conferred by Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, president. 

The medal is voted to one graduate 
of Columbia each year for outstanding 
service in some field of endeavor. Arch- 
deacon Ziegler’s award came for his 
services to the Church, particularly in 
mission fields. He has served in Alaska, 
in the mission fields of Washington and 
New Mexico, and in the Diocese of Chi- 
cago. 

While a student at Columbia, Arch- 
deacon Ziegler was a leader in student 
affairs. He was business manager of 
the school paper, The Spectator, and for 
distinguished services in various stu- 
dent work, was awarded the gold Kings 
Crown. 

Before his appointment as.,.Archdea- 


arch- 


(com four years ago, Archdeacon Ziegler” | 


was for nearly ten years rector of the 
Church of the Redeemer, Elgin. 


1 
FENNSYLVANIA 
Rt, Rev. Francis M. Taitt, S. T. D., Bishom 
O 


Entire Ministry Spent in City of 
Brotherly Love. 

Retirement of the Rev. Arnold H, 
Hord, one of the widely known clergy 
of the Church in this diocese, after an 
active ministry covering a period of 
forty-four years, has just been an- 
nounced, For the past eleven years 
Mr. Hord has been in charge of St. 
George’s Church, Philadelphia, in the 
northeastern section of the city. His 
resignation took effect June 1, and is 
due to the condition of his health and 
upon the advice of his physician. 

Mr. Hord’s entire ministry has been 
spent in this city. For the past twenty- 
three years he has, in addition to other 
duties, served as Registrar of the Dio- 
cese, and from 1918 to 1923 he served 
as Secretary to the Rt. Rev. Philip M. 
Rhinelander. when the latter was Bishop 
of Pennsylvania. 

Mr Hord was born in Woodford, Ky., 
and was a member of the 1931 graduat- 
ing class of the Philadelphia Divinity 
School. Always interested in history 
and recognized as an authority, Mr. 
Hord for many years has been a mem- 
ber of the Church Historical Society, the 
Society for fhe Advahcement of Caris- 
tianity in Pennsylvania, the Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Society and the Vir- 
ginia Historical Society. Mr. Hord alse 
was a member of the committee ap- 
pointed by the 1906 Diocesan Conven- 
tion, that recommended the present Seal 
and Coat of Arms of the Diocese of 
Pennsylvania. 


oO 
SOUTH FLORIDA. 
Rt. Rev. John D. Wing, D. D., Bishop. 
oO 

Large! Attendance at Closing Exercises. 

The Cathedral School for Girls in Or- 
lando, closed its thirty-fourth year here 
on May 24. Bishop Wing coinmenued 
especially the fine spirit of hearty co- 
operation and loyalty, which he has 
noted throughout the year from faculty, 
students and alumni, gave high tribute 
to the efficient and devoted services of 
the principal, Mrs. Louis C. Massey, and 
expressed confidence that this school, 
founded by Bishop Gray in 1900, will 
move forward to increasing usefulness. 
its influence constantly witnessing for 
Christ and His Church. 


* * 


Von is a CoN. 

Camp Wing-Mann, the diocesan camp 
for the Young People’s Service League 
in South Florida, will open on July 8, 
at Avon Park. A competent faculty of 
clergy and laity will’ direct the daily 
program of study and recreation. Pre- 
ceding this at the same location, a 
camp for young girls will open on June 
10, and one for boys will begin on 
June 24. 

C. Robinson. 


to) 
MARY LANE 
Rt. Rev. EK. T. Helfenstein. D D., Bishop 
O 

Open Air Service, Garden Section 

Cathedral League of Maryland. 

“O that I knew where I might find 
him,’’ was the text chosen by the Rev. 
Horace W. B. Donegan, rector of St. 
James’ Church, New York, for his ser- 
mon at the open air service, held on 
the Cathedral Grounds under the auspi- 
ces of, the Garden Section of the Cathe- 
dral League of Maryland on Monday 
afternoon, May 27. His words were 
most fitting to the occasion and he 
stressed the fact that He can be found, 
even in this twentieth century, but on 
one condition and that is person sub- 
mission. He closed with,a lovely poem, 
which ended: 


of 


ny ) 


"You are nearer to God in a garden, 
Than any place else on earth.” 


16 

The choir numbered about fifty and 
the service was participated in by the 
Rt. Rev. Edward T. Helfenstein, D. D., 


Bishop of Maryland, the Rev. Arthur C. 
Powell, D. D., the Rev. Arthur B. Kin- 
solving, D. D., the Rev. Don Frank 


Fenn, D. D., the Rev. Philip J. Jensen, 
the Rev. Noble C. Powell, D. D., and the 
Rey. Harold M. Arrowsmith. 

Immediately after the service, tea was 
served on the lawn and the visitors en- 
joyed not only the section planted by 
the Cathedral League, but the lovely 
garden of the Bishop and Mrs. Helfen- 
stein. 

* * * 
Convocation of Cumberland. 

The Rev. Walden Pell, Headmaster of 
St. Andrew’s School, Middletown, Del., 
was the speaker at the Tuesday evening 
service of the Convocation of Cumber- 
land, held in the new parish house of 
St. Mathew’s Parish, Oakland. On 
Wednesday, May 29, the business meet- 
ing of the Convocation was held, after 
the celebration of the Holy Communion 
in St. Matthew’s Church. 

The Rev. Walter B. McKinley, rector 
of Antietam Parish, is Dean of the Con- 
vocation, and the Rev. David C. Trimble, 
rector of St. Matthew’s Parish, was host 
to many visitors. 

N. Evelyn Parsons. 


0 
SOUTHERN OHIO. 
Rt. Rey. Henry Wise Hobson, D. D., 
Bishop. 


— ( ) 

Nearly Every Man Who Worked on the 
Church Has Since Become a Com- 
municant. 

“T like this church, because you don’t 
have to shout. In my mother’s church 
they are always shouting and I don’t 
like it. I’m coming here.” This was 
the declaration of a ten-year-old boy 
at St. Simon’s Mission for the colored 
people in a district near Glendale, Ohio, 
four years ago, when the mission was 
started. Within two years his small 
brothers and sisters and their father 
and mother were attending St. Simon’s, 
and after four years even the mother 
was confirmed. The mission grew from 
nothing to 230 communicants in four 
years. There are many stories of peo- 
ple won by its teaching and services, as 
well as by its keen constructive interest 
in social welfare. The district was well 
on the way to becoming a menace with 
its bad housing and lack of community 
resources. When the church was built, 
the workmen were asked to give three 


days’ work free, each week, being paid ~ 


for the other three. Nearly every man 
who worked on the church has since 
become a communicant. The Rev. West- 
well Greenwood became priest in charge 
on Ascension Day. 


9) 
CONNECTICUT. 

Rt. Rev. F. G. Budleng, D. D., S T. D., 
) 
Convention—Anual Meeting. 

The annual dinner of the Diocesan 
Men’s Club was held at the Hotel Bond 
on May 21, during the session of the 
convention. The ballroom of the hotel 
was crowded and the attendance reached 
324, the largest in the history of the 
diocese. The speakers were the Bishop 
. of Massachusetts and Canon Waddy of 
the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, who stressed various aspects of 
the success of the missionary work of 

the Church throughout the world. 

The convention opened with the 
Bishop’s annual address in the Cathe- 
dral in Hartford, May 21. Organized 
Missions were given same representation 
in the convention as organized parishes. 
Permission was given to begin the Con- 
vention of 1936 with a morning ses- 
sion. The subject discussed at both 
sessions on Wednesday was the proposi- 
tion to have a diocesan archdeacon who 
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should devote his whole time to the 
missionary work of the diocese. The 
proposition was finally referred back to 
the Executive Council for further con- 
sideration by a vote of 133 to 73. It 
was decided to appoint a committee of 
twenty-uve to consider the establish- 
ment of a diocesan chest for the bene- 
fit of the philanthropic needs of the 
state. The standing committee elected 
consists of the Rey. Dr. Beardsley, Dean 
Colladay, Rev. Messrs. H. H, Kelly and 
L. Y. Graham, and the Rev. T. S. Cline. 


Archdeaconry Meets, 

The Archdeaconry of Litchfield met 
at Kent School on April 30. Plans were 
discussed for the visit of Prof. Miller 
of Paine Divinity School to the parishes 
of the county, and resolutions were 
passed relative to the death of Rev. Dr. 
G. E. Quaile, of Salisbury School. <A 
proposition to have a diocesan mission- 
ary was discussed. Rev: H. F. Hine 
and Archdeacon Harris spoke of the 
work of the Church School, and Rev. 
J. W. Diggles on the Millenium. After 
an interested discussion and lunch with 
the ‘boys in the Refectory, they ad- 
journed to meet in October at Thomas- 
ton. 

A Church School Conference was held 
at Christ Church, Watertown, on May 
15, beginning at 4:30. Miss Mabel Lee 
Cooper lectured on ‘‘The Art of Story 


Telling’ and ‘‘The Church School of 
the Future’. Bishop Budlong spoke at 
supper. 
Floyd Appleton. 
> OO 
KENTUCKY 
Rt. Rev. C. E. Woedcock, D. D., Bishop 


Diocese Has a Book Tea. 


The Church Periodical Club of the 
Diocese of Kentucky was entertained at 
a “Book Tea”’ on the afternoon of May 
24 by the Diocesan Director, Mrs. Alex 
Galt Robinson, at her country estate, 
“Nitta Yuma’’, overlooking the Ohio 
River near Louisville. Admission was 
one book (second hand or new). These 
books were then sold to those attend- 
ing the event. Books remaining unsold 
were sent to a needy library. The funds 
raised enriched the treasury of the C. P. 
C. general library fund. The first ‘‘Book 
Tea” proved such a success in raising 
funds as well as a means of publicity 
for the work of the C. P. C., that it is 
hoped the tea may be an annual event 
in the Diocese of Kentucky. 

Catherine Dixon. 
———————l0—__—_ 
MICHIGAN. 

Rt..Rev. Herman Page, D. D., Bishop. 

—<$\!——_ 0 ——_—_—_- 
Annual Empire Day Service Held at 
Cathedral. 


The Rt. Rev. Robert J. Renison, D. 
D., rector of St. Paul’s Church, Toronto, 
Ontario, and one of the outstanding 
preachers of the Dominion, was the 
preacher at both morning and evening 
services in St. Paul’s Cathedral, Detroit, 
on Sunday, May 26. 

At the evening service there was held 
the annual Empire Day service of St. 
Paul’s. Added significance was lent to 
the service by the presentation by Iu. C. 
Hughes-Hallett, British Consul, on be- 
half of King George, of the Badge of 
the Civil Division of the Most Excellent 
Order of the British Empire, to A. Ren- 
dle Stone, one of the Vice Consuls and 
an officer in the Essex Scottish Regi- 
ment. Mr. Hughes-Hallett had been 
instructed to deliver the Badge of the 
Order and the Grant of Dignity to Mr. 
Stone in an official and ceremonial man- 
ner, and requested the permission of 
the Very Rey. Kirk B. O’Ferrall, D. D., 
Dean of the Cathedral, to bestow this 
honor during the Empire Day service: 

The Canadian Legions of Detroit and 
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Windsor, the Sons and Daughters of 
St. George, the Essex Scottish Regiment, 
and the Daughters of the British Em- 
pire, attended the service in a body. 
Besides the British Consul and his staff, 
the American Consul in Windsor, Mr. 
Marshall Vance, and Col. Robert W. 
Lyon, commanding officer at Fort 
Wayne, and his staff, were in attend- 
ance. 

Patriotic airs of Great Britain and the 
United States were sung, and Bishop 
Renison preached on the subject, “The 
Brittanic American Brotherhood.’’ 

2 % * 
First Sunrise Communion Service Ap- 
preciated by Young People. 

A Sunrise Communion Service, which 
will probably develop into an annual in- 
stitution, was held by the young people 
of five Detroit parishes, at 5:30 A. M. 
on May 26, in the Shell on Belle Isle. 
The idea was originated by the young 
people of Trinity Parish with the coop- 
eration of the group from Christ 
Church. Invitations were sent to other 
young people’s groups and three par- 
ishes participated: Messiah, St. Joseph’s 
and SS. Philip’s and Stephen’s. 

Belle Isle, the natural island park of 
the City of Detroit, boasts a Shell orig- 
inally constructed for the holding of 
open-air symphony concerts, and city 
officials made it possible for the build- 
ing to be used for the service, at which 
the celebrants were the. Rev. Benedict 
Williams, rector of Trinity Church, and 
the Rev. J. Francis Sant, vicar of Christ 
Church. 

Approximately 125 young people from 
the five participating churches attended 
the service. 

The altar used was loaned by the Rt. 
Rev. Herman Page, D. D. It is a port- 
able Altar of the Anglican style, fitted 
with beautiful and appropriate hang- 
ings and curtains, and was designed by 
Bishop Page to demonstrate the fact 
that an attractive altar and hangings 
may be provided without the expendi- 
ture of large sums of money. ‘The al- 


.tar is constructed so that it may be 


taken apart and moved from place to 
place in an automobile. 

Following the service, the young peo- 
ple breakfasted on Belle Isle. The 
clergy and young people who partici- 
pated are enthusiastic in their apprecia 
tion of the first Sunrise Communion 
Service, and are already making plans 
for another. 

Girls’ 


Friendly Society Hold Annual 


Festival, 


The annual Festival Service of the 
Girls’ Friendly Society in the diocese 
was held on the evening of April 28 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, Detroit. Gowned 
in white and wearing the blue veils sig- 
nifying membership in the organization, 
representatives of every branch in met- 
ropolitan Detroit and several outside 
of Detroit, formed a procession and 
marched into the Cathedral preceded 
by the choir and clergy. 

The service was conducted by the 
Very Rey. Kirk B. O’Ferrall, D. D., Dean 
of the Cathedral, and the Ven. Leonard 
P. Hagger, Archdeacon of the Diocese. 
Music was furnished by the Adult Chor- 
isters under the direction of Francis 
A. Mackay, Organist and Master of the 
Cathedral Choristers. 


Bishop Hobson Urges Meditation and 


Study on Church as Means of In- 
creasing Interest of Laymen. 


Over sixty Episcopal laymen from 
the Church of the Holy Comforter, Bur- 
lington, N. C., and surrounding towns 
and cities participated in an enthusi- 
astic and inspiring dinner meeting at 
the Parish House in behalf of the | 
ward Movement of the EHpisco 
Church. & 2BW & 


—* 
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The address of Bishop Henry W. Hob- 
son, of Southern Ohio, who is also chair- 
man of the National Forward Movement 
Commission, was the feature of the eve- 
ning. Music for the occasion was fur- 
nished by the Burlington Male quar- 
tet. 

The toastmaster, R. A. Williams, 
president of the Holy Comforter Lay- 
men’s League, enlivened the occasion by 
witty introductions of several guests 
present from Durham, Winston-Salem, 
Hillsboro, Greensboro and Leaksville- 
Spray. 


Charter Presented. 

Before the main speech of the eve- 
ning, the framed charter of the local 
Laymen’s League was presented to the 
officers by Bishop Hobson, acting in his 
capacity as a member of the National 
Laymen’s League body. 

The Rey. David T. Eaton, pastor of 
the church, presented Bishop Hobson in 
a personal vein, recalling incidents of 
their previous association on the staff 
of All Saints’ Church, Worcester, Mass., 
where Mr. Eaton began his ministry un- 
der Bishop Hobson’s leadership. The 
Bishop impressed everyone present with 
his frank and open personality, and his 
engaging manner. 

It was this unique capacity for win- 
ning people that led the General Con- 
vention of the Episcopal Church at its 
triennial session in Atlantic City last 
fall to choose Bishop Hobson as head 
of the Forward Movement Commission, 
and to charge him with the leadership 
of reinvigorating the spiritual life of 
the Church and rehabilitating its na- 
tional, diocesan, and parochial life. The 
Bishop emphasized the fact that there 
is nothing new in the movement, which 
represents a concerted effort to recall 
inactive members of the Church to a 
more. loyal and vigorous discipleship to 
the Master. 

fo) 
ALABAMA. 
Rt. Rev. W. G. McDowell, D. D., Bishop. 
———_ 0 


One Hundredth and Fourth Convention. 

The diocese of Alabama is in the 
throes of revising and republishing its 
diocesan canons, the consideration of 
which occupied much of the attention 
of its one hundredth and fourth con- 
vention, meeting May 15-16, at Trinity 
Church, Florence. This city is in the 
heart of the Tennessee Valley, at Muscle 
Shoals, and only three miles from Wil- 
son Dam, the largest concrete dam in 
the world. 

The Rt. Rev. William G. McDowell. 
D. D., Bishop of the diocese, in his 
annual address, pointed to the tremen- 
dous development of the Tennessee Val- 
ley as offering a ready field for the 
Church’s advance, and as a reminder 
that the Church’s business is to inject 
the spiritual element in all man-made 
schemes for human development, 

As an indication of improved condi- 
tions in the diocese, the salaries of 
the Bishop and of the secretary of the 
diocese were restored to approximately 
their pre-depression proportions. 

At the request of the Bishop, a com- 
mittee on evaluation was appointed with 
a view to giving diocesan aid more to 
growing missionary projects, and less to 
those showing little sign of progress. 
Drastic action, based on the findings 
of this committee, is expected at the 
next annual convention. 

At the public service Wednesday eve- 
ning, the Rev. William A. Thompson, 
was formally instituted as rector of 
Trinity Church by Bishop McDowell. 
Following this act, several short mis- 
sionary addresses were heard. Among 
them was a talk by the Rev. R. C. 
_ Fletcher, missionary to the deaf in the 
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Province of Sewanee, and one by Chief 
Walker, of a settlement of Indians in 
Southern Alabama, ministered to by the 
Rev. E. V. Edwards. 

Prior to this service there was a ban- 
quet and business session of the Dio- 
cesan Laymen’s League in the parish 
house, at which Dr. Larkin W. Glaze- 
brook, nationally known, was the prin- 
cipal speaker. At the same hour the 
clergy were guests of the neighboring 
C. C. C. Camp, where they made an in- 
spection of the grounds and buildings. 
After a bountiful meal they were invited 
to inspect the kitchen, equipped with 
every modern device, where the meal 
was prepared. 


(6) 
MISSIONARY DISTRICT OF WEST- 
HRN NEBRASKA. 
Rt. Rev. Ernest V. Shayler, D. D., 
Bishop. 
to) 
Conference Time at Hand. 

Summer conference plans are in the 
forefront. Programs are now printed 
and being widely circulated. Confer- 
ence begins June 17, at Doane College, 
Crete, Nebr., with the Bishop acting as 
President. Courses on the “Acts’’, Y. 
P. F., Missions, the Prayer Book, 
Church Schools, and Personal Religion 
are being offered, by the Rev. Messrs. 
Gordon Brant, Harry S. Longley, Jr., 
Hers Houschton and Mrs. A. J. Kord, 
and some local leaders. Conference 
lasts from Monday, June 17 to 24. 

Bishop Shayler delivered the bacca- 
laureate sermon this year to the grad- 
uating class of the Municipal Univer- 
sity, at Trinity Cathedral. 

A dinner to the newly confirmed at 
the Country Club was an unusual fea- 
ture of the Bishop’s recent visit to St. 
Matthew’s, Lincoln. The vestry and of- 
ficers of the church sponsored the din- 
ner and reception which followed. 

At the Sunday School Rally for the 
Northern Deanery, Norfolk, Neligh, 
Wayne and Columbus Schools were rep- 
resented. The Rey. Luther Gramly, for- 
merly Archdeacon of Nebraska, gave the 
address. About 150 children were pres- 
ent. : 

Wm. J. H. Petter. 
a — 0 SS 
WESTERN NEBRASKA 
Rt. Rev. Geo. A. Beescher. D. D., Bishop. 
—___p—_—_____—_ 
Annual Convocation. 

The forty-fifth annual convocation 
was held at St. Luke’s Church, Kearney, 
May 7 and 8. Preceding the convocation 
proper, there was an informal reception 
at the Ft. Kearney Hotel Monday eve- 
ning. 

The convocation was opened with the 
celebration of the Holy Communion in 
St. Luke’s Church with the Rt. Rev. 
George A. Beecher, Missionary Bishop 
of Western Nebraska, as celebrant, as- 
sisted by the Rev. A. H. Marsden, rec- 
tor of St. Luke’s Parish and the Very 


‘Rev. Francis R. Lee, Dean of St. Mark’s 


Pre-Cathedral, Hastings. 

Taking a bird’s-eye view of the Dis- 
trict as a whole, the Bishop in his an- 
nual address, showed in spite of cur- 
tailed resources and loss in man power: 
yet in parishes and missions distinct ad- 
vances have been made. He also laid 
emphasis upon the desirability for a 
more complete and adequate training of 
men who enter the priesthood, recom- 
mending for them some sort of clini- 
cal experience, or internship before they 
are actively assigned to parochial work. 

The joint sessions Wednesday morn- 
ing had for its principal feature, an 
address by the Rev. Jerome L. Fritsche, 
rector of St. Andrew’s Church, Scotts- 
bluff, and Rural Dean of the Scotts- 
bluff Deanery. The subject of his ad- 
dress was Discipleship. In this address 
he made an appeal for deeper spiritual 
life on the part of the clergy and laity; 
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splendidly supplementing the message 
that had been given the previous day 
by Dr. Block of St. Louis. 

The sessions of the Woman’s Auxili- 
ary were held concurrently with the 
convocation. Mrs. Floyd Curran, of 
McCook, Nebraska, was the Presiding 
Officer at these sessions. 

The convocation appointed a commit- 
tee of five, under the chairmanship of 
the Very Rev. Francis R. Lee, Dean of 
St. Mark’s Pro-Cathedral, Hastings, to 
formulate suitable plans for the cele- 
bration of the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the consecration of the Rt. Rev. 
George A. Beecher, D. D. This celebra- 
tion will be held in the Pro-Cathedral 
on St. Andrew’s Day, November 30. 


te) 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
Rt. Rev. Edwin A. Penick, D. D. Bishop. 
oO 
Belongs to Everyone. 

“In this respect,’’ the Bishop said, 
“the Forward Movement belongs to 
everyone, and becomes the responsibil- 
ity of every member of the Church, not 
simply that of the hody of men com- 
prising the commission.’’ While making 
some pointed comments on the declin- 
ing influence of the Church in some 
quarters, the Bishop refused to be set 
down as a_ pessimist, declaring that 
there was abundant evidence through- 
out the thirty-five dioceses of the 
Church he had visited in the past six 
months, not only for a growing con- 
cern, but a reawakening of Church peo- 
ple to a sense of their responsibility as 
Church members. 

The commission, the Bishop said, has 
picked out the period after Easter, which 
usually marks a slump in the Church’s 
work, as a time for continued devotion 
and study. “If an insurance man 
knew as little about his business,’’ de- 
clared the Bishop, ‘‘as the average 
church member knows about his Church, 
its history, its organization and its 
work, then he would starve to death.’’ 
He appealed to the laymen to inform 
themselves about their Church, and then 
to set about doing something for their 
church. The fact was emphasized that 
the Forward Movement is not a finan- 
cial drive, but a nationwide spiritual 
appeal which will result in increased 
church attendance and in strengthen- 
ing of Sunday schools. 


Addresses Women. 

The Bishop recommended an every 
member visitation on the part of the 
laymen, not with a view of collecting 
money, but to get acquainted with fel- 
low church members. 

Bishop Hobson celebrated the Holy 
Communion in the parish church and 
addressed a large group of women on 
the Forward Movement. 


te) 
RHODE ISLAND 
Rt. Rev. J. DeWelf Perry, D. D., Bishop 
te) 

The Illimitability of the Supernatural. 

A, storm swept through the Universal 
Club, Providence, composed chiefly of 
liberal clergy from about all the Prot- 
estant sects in this part of New England, 
when the Rey. Anthony R. Parshley, a 
member and the rector of St. Michael’s 
Church, Bristol, a while ago read before 
them his now celebrated paper, ‘‘The 
Illimitability of the Supernatural’. The 
religious editor of the Providence Jour- 
nal was present, and through him the 
whole State heard about it. Later the 
essay was published, word for word, in 
Mr. Parshley’s ‘‘Parish Monthly’, a 
large organ of parochial news, taking © 
up the four columns of the first page, 
half of the second and running over 
onto the third. Two columns of edi- 
torial ‘completed ‘the presentation. 

“The Illimitibility of the Super- 

(Continued on page 22.) 
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JUNE. 


2. Sunday after Ascension Day. 

9. Whitsunday. 

10. Monday in Whitsun-week, 

11. Tuesday in Whitsun-week, 

2. Ember Day. (Wednesday.) 

34: Ember Day. (Friday.) 

15. Ember Day. (Saturday.) 

16. Trinity Sunday. 

17. St. Barnabas. (Monday.) 

23. First Sunday after Trinity. 

24. St. John Baptist. (Monday.) 

29. St. Peter. (Saturday.) 

30. Second Sunday after Trinity. 
* * * 


PENTECOST, COMMONLY CALLED 
WHITSUNDAY. 


The Collect. 
O God, Who as at this time didst teach 
the hearts of Thy faithful people, by send- 
ing to«them the light of Thy Holy Spirit; 


Grant us by the same Spirit to have a 
right judgment in all things, and ever- 
more to rejoice in His holy comfort; 
through the merits of Christ Jesus our 
Saviour, who liveth and reigneth with 
Thee, in the unity of the same Spirit, one 
God, World without end. Amen, 
* * * 


THESE ARE THE GIFTS I ASIx, 
These are the gifts I ask 
Of Thee, Spirit serene. 
Strength for the daily tasF, 
Courage to face the road, 


Good cheer to help me bear the traveler’s 


load, 

And for the hours of rest that come be- 
tween, 

An inward joy at all things heard and 
seen. 


These are the things I fain 
Would have Thee take away: 
Malice and cold disdain, 

+ Hot anger, sullen hate, 


Scorn of the lowly, envy of the great, 
And discontent that casts a shadow gray 
On all the brightness of the common day. 


—Henry van DyKe. 


* ad * 
The Work of the Holy Spirit. 
The Spirit does not work in hidden 


ways that we cannot see and follow, 
but along definite lines of truth and 


experience. He comes to convince the 
world. of sin and righteousness and 
judgment. We might have thought that 


Christ. would send the Spirit to reveal 
from time to time new and ever more 
Startling®truths about science and phi- 
losophy and especially about the social 
order; but sin and righteousness and 
judgment are among the oldest and 
simplest truths in the world. They date 
back to Eden and are more or less 
known by all the people in the world. 

But are they any the less important 
on this account? Shall we discard bread 
because it has fed the race for thou- 
sands of years or blow out the sun be- 
cause it has been burning so long in 
the sky? The best things in the world 
are old things: old mountains and riv- 
ers, old inventions, old literature and 
art. Things that last through the cen- 
turies have in them some substance and 
vitality that the world will not let die, 
and many of our modern wonders that 
are the sensation of the hour, compared 
with these enduring realities, are as 
the flash of a meteor compared with the 
eternal burning of a’ star.’ aT ' 

Yet, ‘because thesé truths are old and 
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simple we must not think that we have 
exhausted them. It is the old and ap- 
parently simple things that are yet full 
of undeveloped and unsuspected power. 
Electricity has always been in the world, 
but how much men are now discovering 
in it that they never dreamed of be- 
fore? Science is constantly searching 
the oldest and simplest things and find- 
ing in them new wonders and uses. And 
so is it with the work of the Holy Spirit 
in the world.—Presbyterian Banner. 
* * * 
The Great High Priest. 

The high priest of the Jews was an 
intercessor for their sins. The office 
to them carried with it a tender mean- 
ing—very much like we conceive the 
word ‘mother’. Christ has become our 
High Priest. To do so His eternal deity 
was clothed with our humanity. In the 
flesh He was in all points tempted like 
as we, except that He did no sin. While 
we were yet sinners, He loved us and 
gave Himself for us. And then He as- 
cended on high, and there before the 
great white throne He ever liveth to 
make intercession for us. 

Some great preacher has said that 
there are two types of human experi- 
ence that disqualify one for helpful sym- 
pathy to his fellows. One is that of 
never having been tempted with the 
infirmities of his fellows. The other 
is that of having fallen before and 
been corrupted by the temptations 
which afflict them. Our blessed High 
Priest knew the full force and power 
of every temptation normal to the life 
of a man. Indeed He knew temptation 
and its sting in a measure no else can 
know it. For he knew it at every point 
through to the bitter end with surren- 
der, while men. know its power imper- 
fectly because they so often surrender 
before its full power has been devel- 
oped. 
ual perception is so benumbed that they 
do. not discern the full guilt and cor- 
ruption of the sin that overcomes them. 

Contrary to the thought of man, the 
Scripture teaching that the most hid- 
den thought of the human heart lies 
exposed before the searching eye of God, 
is used as a ground for confident ap- 
proach to God. ‘“‘Let us therefore come 
boldly to the throne of grace, that we 
may obtain mercy and find grace to help 
in time of need.” 

The Lord Jesus knows all about our 
temptations. The temptations to which 
human flesh is heir were felt by Him. 
Of His own will He subjected Himself 
to them. He did it that He might in 
His own experience understand what 
it is against which the infirmities of 
human kind must contend in struggling 
with the sin which Satan introduced 
into the stream of human nature.— 
Western Recorder. 

* * * 
The God of Peace. 

Often when we are in trouble and 
betake ourselves to prayer, we rise from 
our knees unhelped and unrefreshed be- 
cause we have not once thought about 
God in our petitions, but only of the 
trouble and of ourselves in relation to 
the trouble. We cannot hear the voice 
of God, because of our own interior 
tumult; we are the worse rather than 
the better, the sadder and weaker 
rather than the calmer and stronger, 
for having prayed. Like Elijah in the 
midnight storm, we are conscious of 
earthquake, wind and fire, and it. is 
only when these have died down that 
the still small voice can make itself 
heard within the breast. When we fix 
our attention upon God, submitting our 


By their surrender their spirit- 
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will to His, and asking only to be shown 
what He requires ot us and how we 
may best fulfil our vocation in the brief 
span of earthly life that awaits us, the 
Holy Spirit will take possession of our 
inmost being, quench the throbbing an- 
guish that excludes hope, and transmute 
our pain to peace. 


Yea, sometimes when the agony 

Dies of its own excess, 

A dew-like calm descends on me, 

A shade of tenderness. 

And when my heart with soft release 
Grows calm as summer sea, 

Do I not know the God of peace 
Hath laid His hand on me? 


The God of peace speaks by His very 
silence. It is a silence that bids us 
take for granted that the best is yet 
to be. Jesus would have told us if it 
were not so; we should not be allowed to 
go on dreaming futile dreams or cher- 
ishing pathetic illusions concerning the 
future. Never tremble before the un- 
revealed: it bears a hidden glory. Never 
shrink from the unknown: it.is better 
than the known. And when you your- 
self go down into the great silence, un- 
tended and solitary, you will hear that 
silence broken’ by your Saviour’s voice: 


All which thy child’s mistake 

Fancies as lost, I have stored for thee 
at home; 

Rise, clasp my hand, and come. 


—C. of E. Newspaper. 
* * * 
THE ANSWER. 
When for a purpose 
I had prayed and prayed 
Until my words seemed worn and bare 
With arduous use, 
And I had Knocked and asked and 
Knocked and asked again, 
And all my fervor and persistence 
Brought no hope, 
I paused to give my weary brain a rest 
And ceased my anxious human cry. 
In that still moment 
After self had tried and failed, 
There came a glorious vision of God’s 
power ; ; 
And, lo, My prayer was answered 
In that hour. . 
—Lowell Fillmore. 
* e s 
Surrender to the Spirit. 
Throughout the Christian era—from 
Pentecost until the Lord Jesus shall 
come again to the earth—the Holy 
Spirit is His representative on earth in 
the hearts and lives of His people. This 
is true in such complete fashion that 
Jesus taught His disciples, ‘“‘I will not 
leave you comfortless; I will come unto 
you’, referring to the coming of the 
Holy Spirit. His promise to be with 
His disciples always until the close of 
the age, in the last words of Matthew’s 
Gospel, are fulfilled in the Holy Spirit. 
Our Lord is in His disciples today 
only through the Holy Spirit, In His glo- 
rified resurrection body, He ascended to 
sit on the throne at the right hand 
of the Father until the Christian era 
shall close by His return to the earth. 
It is that they have not by thoughtful 
study fully mastered the teaching by 
the Lord and His Apostles on withhrd 
It is true that the central work of 
Spirit is to make known to Christians 
the invisible Christ. He is our Lord’s 
“advocate” in the hearts of His people. 
Therefore, those disciples who magnify 
Christ in their lives and their witness 
are pleasing the Holy Spirit and are em- 
powered by Him, even when they have 
not by thoughtful study availed them- 
selves of the abundant teaching by th 
Lord and His Apostles as to themHol 
Spirit. 
Reading Dr. A. T. Rovertson’s *Epoths 
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in the Life 
upon the 
page 183: 

“In one sense the baptism of the Holy 
Spirit cannot be repeated. But there 
is another sense of the phrase which is 
individual. No single individual is en- 
dued with this power from on high who 
does not submit himself to the will of 
God and who does not place himself 
at the service of the Holy Spirit by 
full surrender to Him. It is just here 
that most Christians fail. They are 
saved by grace but are useless as wit- 
nesses for Christ because they do not 
continue in vital contact with God in 
Christ through the Holy Spirit. Christ 
is the dynamo, which explains Paul’s 
strong language in Phil. 4:13: ‘I have 
strength for all things in the One who 
keeps on pouring power into me’.’’ 

Dr. Robertson definitely traces the 
failure of so many Christians in spirit- 
ual gifts and graces to their lack of 
surrender to the Holy Spirit. The quo- 
tation does not make clear whether 
he has in mind a once-for-all surrender 
or a day-by-day, hour-by-hour surren- 
der. If one had asked him, we doubt 
not that he would have said both. There 
is no space here to develop the thought, 
but both once-for-all and day-by-day 
surrender of the whole self-life to 
Christ, to be hailed to His Cross, are 
taught in the New Testament. 

Mystical? It is. So in its sources is 
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any vital Christian living worthy of the 
name, Except “by full surrender. to 
Him’’, as Dr. RObertson says, we do not 
become better than ‘‘useless-as“witnesses 
for Christ’’—for vital contact wtih Him 
is lacking.—Western Recorder. 

4 oe * 


ONE MUSIC, 


There is a high place in. the upper air, 

So high that all the jarring sounds of 
earth— 

All cursing and all crying and all mirth— 

Melt to one murmur and one music there. 


And so, perhaps, high over worm and clod, 

There is an unimaginable goal, 

Where all the 
soul 


wars and discords of the 


Make one still music to the heart of God. 


—KEdwin Markham. 


a 4 * 
Early Churches Teach Us. 

We cannot imagine the survival of 
the Christian communion in the early 
years of its history had the members 
of it yielded to the neutralizing influ- 
ence of frightened sycophants. These 
latter would have urged as they do 
today, that the world could best be won 
to Christ if His professed followers 
would but moderate what could only 
be regarded as misguided enthusiasm. 
lf only conservative adherents of the 
church would reveal the wisdom of go- 
ing out to meet the world half-way! 
lf they would but accommodate them- 
selves to the world in ‘non-essential’’ 
matters, they would evince that wide 
tolerance which would overcome the 
world’s hostility! 

If the voice of the churches in mod- 
ern times has been perfidiously stifled 
by this base spirit of disloyal and faith- 
less compromise, not so the true 
churches of the first few centuries. For 
if there was something so absolutely 
vital in the revealed truths received, 
believed and handed on, that they could 
not compromise them and, if necessary, 
were willing to die for them, love to 
the Lord, and loyalty to the Kingdom 
came first in their thoughts, and in their 
affections. ,,Utterly dependent upon the 
enabling power which radiated through 


them from the,Person of their Lord, 
their liberty for;service in the world 
was multiplied a. jhundred-fold. ‘‘For 


where the Spirit of the Lord is, there 
is liberty.’’ It was just because their 
sufficiency was of God that their nu- 
merical deficiency as contrasted with 
the world’s big batallions, constituted 
no drawback. 

Spiritual work through -— spiritual 
means by spiritual men might well sum 
up the ideal principle of those who, out 
of love and loyalty to their Master, and 
in the consecrated liberty of the King- 
dom, blazed the trail of the Gospel 
throughout the then known world. That 
principle set them free and made them 
instruments of power to the pulling 
down of strongholds of evil, and in lead- 
ing the prisoners out of captivity and 
guiding them into the way of peace. 

And when the growth of their com- 
munity and organization came to in- 
volve administrative labor, yet to the 
Word of God, to sound doctrine and 
prayer, and not to their organization, 
did they give their primary and whole- 
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These were the great 
them dynamic in the 
hands of their Lord and proved them 
instrumental in arresting the careless 
convicting sinners and building up those 
called to be saints in Christ.—C@. W. 
Hale Amos, in “‘The Church or the 
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A PRAYER. 


God, who touchest earth with beauty, 
Make me lovely, too, 

With Thy Spirit recreate me, 
Make niy heart anew. 


Like Thy springs and running waters, 
Make me crystal pure, 

Like Thy rocks of towering grandeur 
Make me strong and sure. 


Like Thy dancing waves in sunlight, 
Make me glad and free, 

Like the straightness of the pine trees, 
Let me upright be. 


Like the arching of the heavens, 
Lift my thoughts above, 

Turn my dreams to noble action, 
Ministries of love. 


God, who touchest earth with beauty, 
Make me lovely, too, 
Keep me ever, by Thy Spirit, 
,»Pure and strong and true. 
—Mary 8S. Edgar. 
* * * 
For the Southern Churchman. 
The Birthday of the Church. 
Dorothy E. Kolb. 

Jesus said to His Apostles, just before 
He ascended into Heaven: 

“If you will go to Jerusalem and wait, 
I will send you a Comforter, the Holy 
Spirit, who will give you power to 
preach the Gospel to the uttermost parts 
of the earth.” 

After Jesus ascended into Heaven, the 
Apostles went to Jerusalem and waited. 
Each day they kept very quiet, and 
prayed, tor the Great Comforter. On 
the tenth day, they were all together 
in one room, when suddenly, like a 
mighty rushing wind, the Holy Spirit 
entered into the house where they were 
and settled on each one of them like a 
tongue of fire. They were so full of 
God’s Spirit that they had power to re- 
member all things which Jesus had 
taught them. 

As the day was the Jewish Feast of 
Pentecost, when the Jews from all over 
came to the Temple to worship God, 
there were in Jerusalem men from all 
the surrounding nations, The Apostles 
now found themselves able to speak in 
the languages of these different peoples. 
They went out-among them, and Peter, 
filled with the power of the Holy Spirit, 
stood on the steps of the Temple and 
preached to the people, saying: 

“People of Jerusalem, and men of 
Israel, you crucified Jesus of Nazareth, 
who is the Son of God. We buried 
Him in the tomb that belongs to Joseph 
of Arimathea. On the third day after 
certain women visited the tomb and 
were met by angels who told them that 
Jesus had risen from the dead. When 
the women came and told us, John and 
I ran to the tomb and found it empty, 
with the napkin that had been around 
His head lying in its place. After that 
He was seen by Mary outside the tomb, 
by two men walking to Emmaus, and by 
all of us many times in the ‘upper room’ 
at Jerusalem, when He talked with us. 

“He was with us again just before 
He ascended into Heaven, when He 
promised to send us the Great Com- 
forter, the Holy Spirit, whom this day 
received in our hearts, giving us power 
to remember all things which He has 
taught us, and to preach the Kingdom 
of God to you people, and to the utter- 
most parts of the earth.”’ 

Many of the people were frightened 
when they realized that they had. cruci- 
fied the Son of God, and cried to Peter: 

“What shall we do to be forgiven 
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for this terrible sin we have commit- 
ted?” 

Peter answered, and said: 

“Believe that Jesus is the Son of God, 
and learn and do His teachings. Re- 
pent and be baptized. Ask God to for- 
give you. He is always ready to for- 
give when you are truly sorry, because 
you are His beloved children. He 
loves you so much that He wants you 
to be sorry, believe, and be baptized, 
when you will also receive power to 
become workers in the Kingdom of God, 
and to spread His Gospel to the utter- 
most parts of the earth.’’ 

All the people who now believed in 
Jesus were glad to hear this, and cried, 
“We will.” A thousand of them be- 
lieved, and asked God to forgive them 
for all their sins, were baptized, and 
became the first members of the Church. 
That day was really the birthday of the 
Church, and we have always kept one 
Sunday in the year, which we call Whit- 
sunday, in memory of the first day of 
the Church, or the day on which the 
Great Comforter, the Holy Spirit, came 
to dwell among us. 

* a * 
“Sich a Wiggle’ and Other Bird 
Friends, 

Down by the brookside of swampy 
thicket you hear him early in May, call- 
ing, ‘‘Sich a wiggle, sich a wiggle,’’ nerv- 
ously darting about and perhaps chat- 
tering, like Jenny Wren, for a moment. 
He flits about, apparently keeping very 
busy, but he is studying you, even if 
you think you are well concealed as 
you watch. 

This is the Maryland yellow throat, 
known also, because of that mask he 
has on the front of his face, as The 
Little Highwayman. His little eyes are 
too sharp for you to deceive him, and 
on the other hand, he is not easily 
frightened by your presence. 

Mr. Yellow Throat is a good friend. 
The one I heard this season has been 
with me for three years. We know 
each other fairly well and he knows 
that I mean no harm when I venture 
near his nest. But he is nervous just 
the same, for when I turn around to 
go back to my cottage, his call comes 
with less accent and with a questioning 
“Witchery? Witchery?” as if saying 


. “Why hurry? Why hurry? Why hurry?”’ 


Another nervous, twitching, little 
friend is the Redstart. His wings are 
always held in readiness for flight, for 
he' trusts no visitor. In this nervous 
watchfulness, he is sometimes amusing 
for in his hasty darting to and fro he 
gives a little sharp note or two as in 
warning to his mate to keep her eyes 
open. He cannot see everything! The 
Redstart is almost constantly in action, 
fluttering from twig to twig as he pur- 
sues the elusive insects, so that the 
presence of visitors is not the only time 
when he is not calm. In fact, he is 
never calm, it seems, and he looks like 
a dancing torch as he twists madly 
about, 

I have one little friend who is al- 
ways in a hurry. I think he is a bit 
thoughtless of his friends, for he is 
with us for such a very short time. This 
is the Golden Crown Kinglet. I hap- 
pen to live where he passes by on his 
way north in the spring and on his way 
South in the fall. So I have no oppor- 
tunity of seeing him in either summer 
or winter home. That is really too bad, 
for I should like to get better acquainted 
with him. But his very impatience at- 
tracts me, 

‘While he is with us, Mr. Golden 
Crown Kinglet spends most of his time 
among the coniferous trees where he 
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cleans the pine needles of the eggs of 
certain insects. He hovers for a mo- 
ment over one tuft, then darts to the 
next and in a great hurry passes from 
one to another as if he must do his work 
in record time. He is probably the best 
feathered friend possessed by the owner 
of a cone-bearing grove. Plant lice, bark 
lice, and eggs of aphids are his feed and 
he does not do his tasks by halves. 

Few people realize that the Golden 
Crowned thrush and the Ovenbird are 
the same. Sometimes you hear the name, 
“Teacher Bird’ given: this being be- 
cause of his peculiar ‘‘teacher, Teacher, 
TEACHER!” given time after time, each 
‘teacher’? emphasized more strongly 
than the preceding one. He does not 
have the attractiveness of color that the 
Yellow Throat, Kinglet or Redstart 
have, but he is almost as nervous in his 
actions. Sitting near his Dutch oven 
nest (hence the name, Oven-bird), he 
will suddenly dart upward like the sky- 
lark, and pour out his song. Then he 
will shoot swiftly downward, and with 
many a twitch, go to feeding again. 
His best song is heard as the sunset 
glow is showing in the western sky. 

Among the larger birds are some more 
nervous beauties that I claim as friends. 
There is a Chewink that lives just back 
of the cottage. His song is beautiful, 
and I love to sit and listen as he pours 
forth his melody, but I like best to 
watch him when he gets excited, for he 
simply cannot keep still! You see a 
streak of black, white and chestnut 
flashing into a bush. His call is short 
and saucy. He snaps his tail as if it 
might break off were he not careful. 
His chest is erect and he sends out 
his short call of ‘‘towee!” in a moder- 
ate tone that is not at all in keeping 
with his nervousness. Rather it sug- 
gests coolness and a brave pertness that 
is funny. 

And as I speak of sauciness, were 
you to ask me what I consider the worst 
offender, I should unhesitatingly say, 
“the catbird.’’ This bird, while very 
bold at times, is, at others, as nervous 
His various vocal at- 
tainments are decidedly nervous in char- 
acter, as if he were not at all satisfied 
with any song he has thus far given, 
but must try his whole repertoire. He 
can sing most beautifully when so in- 
clined and he can jest when the mood 
takes him. 3 

But his sauciest call comes when you 
least expect it. It is a creepy sound 
when heard in the dead of night, as is 
often the case when the bird is aroused 
from his sleep. It is that nasal, “‘tssy!”’ 
coming with emphasis. I have been 
startled many times when crossing a 
pasture at early evening and I must 
confess that every time I jump as if I 
had never previously heard this alarm 
call. One simply cannot help doing so. 
—Epworth Herald. 

* * * 
The Cost of Silk. 

It was six o’clock on an October eve- 
ning in the Yoshino Valley. The elec- 
tric lights of countless farm houses 
were visible on both sides of the river 
and far upon the steep mountains be- 
yond. A hundred or more girls and 
young women were finishing their day’s 
work, and the machinery of a small 
country silk-reeling factory was coming 
to a standstill. The atmosphere reeked 
with the odor of boiled worms. For 
ten precious minutes the group of 
weary workers stood and listened si- 
lently while a missionary presented, as 
simply as he knew how, the meaning 


of the Cross: ‘‘With His stripes we are 


healed.’’ Most of them had never be- 
fore heard a Christian message. But 
they had seen sacrifices made, and had 
made them, in order that others mi ‘ 


_be supplied. They had daily witnesse 


the sacrifice of the lives of countless 
creatures in the industry, in which they 
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were engaged, in order that garments 
might be provided for human bodies, 
two thousand deaths from scalding for 
every pound of silk. Their own hands 
bore the unmistakable marks of the 
scalding water in which they must con- 
stantly work. Yes, they knew some- 
‘thing of pain borne, for the sake of 
others. 

The speaker told them the story of 
a wealthy man in an American city, 
who hastened, without thought of com- 
pepnsation, to a hospital to allow skin 
to be pealed from his own body to 
cover the otherwise mortal wound of 
a poor workman, who had been burned 
by molten iron. He told of the mother, 
who rushed into a burning building 
and rescued, uninjured, a sleeping child, 
but in so doing received a scar which 
rendered her own face hideous for the 
remainder of her life. He told them 
of how Jesus was ‘“‘wounded for our 
iniquities’’, and how ‘‘with His stripes 
we are healed’’. Did they understand? 


The almost breathless silence, with 
which they listened, was answer 
enough, 


One of the finest Christians in this 
province is Mori San, one of these silk 
factory girls. Several years ago she 
Was sent as a bride to a man in Osaka. 
As the result of her being subjected 
to such brutal treatment, as it is im- 
possible to describe in print, she left 
the man, entered a silk factory and 
soon became a Christian. Since then 
she has regularly led her girl friends 
to church. A shrine was erected in the 
factory compound and pressure brought 
to bear upon the employees to worship 
there. Mori refused to do so. The re- 
sult was that she was notified that the 
factory could run without her. She 
had been making thirty cents per day 
and contributing a tithe of it to the 
church. She went out not knowirg 
whither she went, without a job or 
any means of supporting herself. But 
such faith as hers seldom goes long un- 
rewarded. Now she is employed in an- 
other mill and still goes to church and 
contributes her tithe and her strong 
Christian influence. 

I wish some of you who read this 
would place Miss Mori on your prayer 
list, especially your thanksgiving 
prayer list. It is this kind of people, 
who help to make the missionary en- 
terprise worthwhile. The days of per- 
secution are not over. They may be 
only beginning for some of the Chris- 
tians here, and your prayers are going 
to be needed.—From a Letter of the 
Rey. A. P. Hassell, Missionary in Japan, 
in Presbyterian of the South. 

* * co 
Sailing With Captain Dan. 

The twins, Bob and Rodney, lived for 
the summer in a cottage at Horseshoe 
Beach. All day long they played on 
the beach or in the little creek that ran 
along the sand to the ocean. Mother let 
them wade in the water up to their 
Knees all they wished, but beyond that 
she was afraid of the undertow, so they 
had promised her they would not go in 
any further unless she or father were 
with them, 

The other boys who played on the 
beach laughed at them. Their mothers 
had told them the same thing, but they 
would run out way up to their shoul- 
ders, then dry out their bathing suits 
on the beach, and they teased the twins 
every chance they got. 

The twins did not like this and bit by 
bit they played more and more in the 
ereek. -There was a boathouse there, 
and by climbing aboard and looking in 
a window they found they could see a 
dandy boat painted white and green. 

Some of the other boys who had been 
there years before told them, “‘That’s 
Captain Dan’s boat. He has been away 
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two months but he will be coming home 
soon. It won’t do you any good, though; 
he never lets any boy go out with him. 
He never pays any attention to us.”’ 

A few days later, as the boys. were 
playing in the creek, some of the older 
ones came along, 

“Oh, see mother’s dear little sissy 
boys!” cried one. ‘Look at the curls!” 
cried another, lifting imaginary curls 
from Rodney’s head. 

He drew back, flushing angrily, but 
just then a calm, cool voice said: 

“That will do. Big boys like you 
should be ashamed to pick on smaller 
ones.”’ 

“Aw, but they are so sissy, Captain 
Dan,” protested one of the largest of 
the boys. ‘‘They don’t dare go out above 
their knees because they promised their 
mother not to.’’ 

Rodney saw a tall, sunburnt young 
man of about thirty-five, who was smil- 
ing pleasantly. As the big boy finished 
speaking he turned toward the twins. 

“What have you to say for yourselves, 
boys?” he asked. 

Bob flushed. “It is true,’ he an- 
swered. ‘‘We promised mother, and 
dad says a fellow always keeps his 
promise.’’ 

“Good,’’ said Captain Dan, heartily. 
“And do you always mind as well as 
this?’’ 

“Yes, sir,’’ answered Bob, sturdily; 
“dad says it is only a coward who does 
not mind those he knows are wiser than 
he is, and mother knows.’’ 

Captain Dan’s eyes softened as he 
looked on the faces raised to him. 

“Many times,’’ he answered, “little 
bears, tigers, rabbits, birds and all wild 
life have saved their lives by following 
that principle. I wonder if you would 
like to go out on the bay with me? If 
your mother will let you go I will take 
you.” 

While they were gone Captain Dan 
turned to the bigger boys. “Vou 
thought it strange I have never taken 
you out sailing,’’ he said, “but you have 
the answer now. I have watched you 
summer after summer as you have been 
here, growing more and more disobe- 
dient and foolhardy about little things, 
and making fun of the boys who tried 
to follow the cautions of their parents. 
You have often succeeded in getting 
them to be as foolhardy as yourselves, 
but the shoe is on the other foot now. 
No boy sails with me who will not mind 
instantly and unquestioningly. That is 
why these new boys are going on my 
boat and you are staying on shore.’’ 

He turned to the boat as the twins 
came racing joyfully along the beach, 
and soon the three went out in the 
waters of the bay, leaving a dozen crest- 
fallen boys on shore, who realized that, 
too late for a summer’s pleasure, they 
had learned why they did not sail with 
Captain Dan.—Leslie Blake in Ad- 
vance. 


2 
Benjamin West. 


In Pennsylvania, many, many years 
ago lived a Quaker family with two 
children. One, a little girl, was still 
being rocked in the cradle, while the 
son, Benjamin, was old enough to be 
left in charge of the baby. 

Benjamin loved nothing better than 
pictures. His parents did not believe 
in spending money for books with pic- 
tures, for they felt there were many 
more worthwhile things in the world 
to do, than to spend time looking at 
pictures. 

Ma West left Benjamin with the baby 
one day. The baby was asleep in the 
cradle and looked as pretty as a pic- 
ture.. He would make a picture, he 
thought. Quickly he found a long, flat 
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board and from the hearth drew a piece 
of charcoal. 

Slowly he copied the baby’s face, her 
hair, her little hands and pug nose, 
Time passed rapidly and he heard noth- 
ing, not even his mother’s footsteps 
as she came in the door. Breathlessly 
she watched Benjamin drawing the pic- 
ture. Then she gasped, ‘‘Benjamin, 
what hast thee been doing?’’ 

“It’s a picture of baby, mother,’’ an- 
swered scared Benjamin West. 

The picture was a remarkable like- 
frightened. They were frightened for 
it might be wicked to draw pictures. 
Therefore, they hid the drawing and 
hoped to forget about it. 

A dear friend of the family was a 
minister. He lived close by, and often 
came to the house to chat with and 
comfort the Wests. He was a very wise 
man and often helped the family with 
their troubles and problems. 

At last they summoned sufficient cour- 
age to show the picture. The minister 
looked at it long and carefully, and 
finally remarked: ‘‘The hand of the 
Lord is in this. Let us hope that Ben- 
jamin will make good use of his powers 
and will some day be known as a real 
helper of man.” 

The words of the kind minister were 
borne out. Benjamin West became 
known as America’s first great painter, 
and brought much happiness by his 
peautiful paintings.—The Sentinel. 


# 2 * 
TEACHING SCHOOL, 


‘J don’t like doing house work,” 
Said little Milly Brown; 
*“T don’t like washing dishes, 
Or sweeping cobwebs down. 
I do not like the ironing, 
Or making bread and pie; 
IT hate to do the scrubbing, 
And sewing makes me sigh, 


“But there’s one thing I do like 
In weather hot or cool— 
From morning until evening 
I just love teaching school. 
So, early every morning 
I take my little broom 
And teach him how to hurry 
And sweep the sitting room, 


“And then I teach the duster 
The furniture to clean, 
Till everything is shining 
That room’s four walls between. 
Each day I teach the dish-cloth 
To wash the cups and spoons, 
And all the time we study 
We sing the gayest tunes. 


“T teach my little flatiron 
To gallop here and there, 
And leave the clothes behind him 
All shining, smooth and fair. 
I teach my little mopstick 
To scrub the kitchen floor, 
He says his lessons better 
Each day than e’er before. 


“T teach my little needle 
To hem, to stitch, to run; 
And, oh, he smiles so proudly, 
When well the lesson’s done! 
At night, when school is over, 
And lessons are all said, 
I teach my feet to carry 
The teacher off to bed.” 
—Exchange. 


God cares—and Christ’s Cross is the 


enduring, living, redeeming assertion 
of it—W. A. Stanbury. 
* * * 


No situation was ever bad enough to 
demand justly the sale of honor by any- 
one. 
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Classified Advertisments and Notices 


all notices ana advertisements, excepting positions wanted, will be inserted in 


emia department at a rate of 20 cents per agate line each insertion. 


Special raes 


.o eontracts of any length. A rate of 15 cents per line is made to persons seeking po- 


sitions. 


No advertisement accepted for less than 50 cents. 


Copy for this department must be received not later than Tuesday of the week in 
whieh it is intended that the first insertion shall appear. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


CHURCH VESTMENTS. 

Cathedral Studio, Church embroideries, 
Altar and Pulpit Hangings. Stoles from 
$6.50. Burse ¢nd veil from $10. Surplice 
from $8. Send for complete line of pure 
Irish linens by the yard. Silks, fringes 
and gold thread. Embroidered emblems 
ready to appy. Altar Guild Handbook, 


50e. 
L, V. MACKRILLE 
11 W. Kirke St., Chevy Chase, 
Washington, D. C. 
Telephone Wisconsin 2752. 


BOARDING, 

WANTED, A FEW BOARDERS WISHING 
rest and quiet in modern, comfortable 
country home. References. Mrs, A. R. 
Long, Madison Heights, Elon Road, Va. 

Ea ta eS are hE STE 


A WHEELCHAIR INVALID. 4 

I take subscriptions for all Magazines 
published, and I want to ask you to re- 
member me with your subscriptions and 
renewals. I have been a wheelchair in- 
valid over 20 years, and I need medicine 
and nourishments and can’t get them, and 
stay sick with stomach trouble and pel- 
lagra, and I am also in need of clothes. 
Edward P. Broxton, Keysville, Ga., Route 
No. 1. 


BOARDING. 

OPEN FOR SUMMER BOARDERS JUNE 
3rd. St. Hilda’s Hall, Charles Town, West 
Va. Address ‘“‘C.” Reference required. 
oe SS 


CHURCH LINENS. 


DURING JUNE AND JULY ADDRESS 
MARY FAWCETT COMPANY for pure 
Irish Linen samples, or orders, 97 Rock- 


view Avenue, Plainfield; N. J. 


SITUATION WANTED. 


COLLEGE GRADUATE, YOUNG WOMAN, 
will teach for expenses. References 
given and_ required. Address G. B. 
White, Law Building, Richmond, Va. 


DEATHS 


SAMS. 


CONWAY WHITTLE 


At his old home in Norfolk, Virginia, on 
May 11th, in the early evening, CONWAY 
WHITTLE SAMS passed quietly into life 


eternal, after a long, painful illness, he- 
roically borne, conscious to the last, leav- 
ing a sorrowing sister to mourn him, 
Though born in South Carolina; son of 


Major Horace H. Sams and Grace Latimer 
Whittle, he lived all his life in Virginia 
and devoted himself to upholding her noble 
beginnings, striving always to perpetuate 
them in his numerous writings, notably in 
his “Conquest of Virginia’. A lawyer by 
profesion, he had many varied interests 
and his maps and knowledge of the Nor- 
folk section were highly valued by law- 
yers and others. He upheld the noblest 
ideals of his profession and the code of a 
gentleman. A devoted Churchman, he 
was an humble, faithful follower of her 
faith and in all his obligations most care- 
ful. He inspired loyalty, and devotion in 
all who served him and was trusted by 
all who knew him. He loved life, and all 


its activities interested him; but now a 
broader, fuller life is before him, with 
‘no more suffering, no more pain’ and he 
has entered into that “more abundant 


life’. through Jesus Christ, our Lord. 
CHURCH INTELLIGENCE 
(Continued from page 17) 


natural’ argues that God’s powers are 
unlimited, all the miracles of the Bible 
are possible, God can step in and inter- 
fere in the affairs of the world when- 
ever He chooses, ‘“‘the sun may have 
stood still for Joshua’, “an angel may 
have provided Joseph Smith with 
miraculous spectacles’, and “the soil 
from the grave of Father Powers may 
have healed a thousand bodies’’. 
Many sides of this meeting the 
gitated intellectuals are now discusing. 


Mr. Parshley, with his theology, should 
be a member of a liberal Protestant 
Club. That question the author answers 
convincingly in his editorial. He is 
drawn to the club by the intellectual 
fearlessness of its members. Further, 
the essayist did such a fine job on his 
thesis that the part of the reading pub- 
lic that can understand what it is all 
about is waiting for some modernist in 
the group to reply. The religious editor 
attempted it, but he limited himself to 
a paragraph or so and accomplished 
very little. ‘‘The Illimitibility of the 
Supernatural” is still a’live issue here 
in Rhode Island, both within and out- 
side the Church. 


fe) 
NEW YORK. 
Rt. Rev. Wm. T. Manning, D. D., Bishop 
Rt. Rev. A. S. Lioyd, D. D., Suffragan 


Rt. Rev. Chas. K. Gilbert, D. D., Suffragan 
——<—<—<—_|_—\— IO——_——_ 


The Social Service Work of Grace 
Church. 


The many services that a church ren- 
ders to its community in the field of 
social welfare are revealed in the An- 
nual Report of historic old Grace 
Church, in New York City, which has 
just been published in the Grace Church 
Year Book for 1934. 

Dr. W. Russell Bowie, the rector, in 
his summary, has emphasized the many 
kinds of social service that the church 
has continued to render, in spite of se- 
rious financial difficulties and drastic 
economies. 

“The year 1934 has given us a con- 
sciousness that we have tried to meas- 
ure up to the obligations which this par- 
ish would take upon itself to the un- 
fortunate and a steady hope that this 
parish, so great in tradition, may con- 
tinue to be not only a conserver of the 
past, but a sensitive interpreter of the 
Christian spirit for each new time,’’ Dr. 
Bowie has stated. 

One of the church’s unique ventures 
is a Workshop for Men, where a num- 
ber of unemployed people have been 
taught furniture-making, repairing and 
upholstery, with such efficiency that 
they have built up an increasingly wide 
clientele. Forty-two men and “six 
women, some under ordinary conditions 
unemployable, have found work here. 
It has been developed under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Frederick T. Sherwood, 
using an empty loft, and with such tools 
and machinery as Mr. Sherwood was 
able to acquire or invent. 

Huntington House, one of the build- 
ings of Grace Church, is operated as a 
home for young women, providing board 
and room at a low rate. A number of 
girls in residence there enter into the 
activities of the Young People’s Groups 
of the church. In September of 1934 
a similar House for Young Men was 
opened in the building which was for- 
merly the dormitory of the Grace 
Church Choristers’ School. There are 
rooms here for sixteen young men, at 
prices including breakfast, ranging 
from $4.75 to $9.75 per week. Mrs. 
Benjamin H. Keeler is Manager of the 
House. These buildings are maintained 
to provide a residence for working peo- 
ple at low rates and in a pleasant, 
morally healthy environment, 

Another social service activity 


of 
Grace Parish is centered 


in Grace 
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which the Parish maintains as a neigh- 
borhood house, providing a daily rec- 
reation and social program for the chil- 
dren and young people of the com- 
munity, as well as a house of worship. 
Classes at the Chapel include music in- 


struction in piano, violin and voice, 
painting, drawing, sewing and other 
handcrafts, shop work, coaching in 


sports and athletics such as swimming, 
basketball, handball, etc. The work is 
directed largely by volunteers. 

During the summer the Chapel main- 
tains two separate vacation camps in 
Palisades Interstate Park, for boys and 


girls ‘between the ages of six and 
eighteen with provisions for mothers 
and their small children. Attendance 


at both these camps during the summer 
is about three hundred, with vacations 
extending from two weeks to two 
months. 

The Grace Church Choristers’ School 
for the boys in the famous Grace 
Church Choir was changed during the 
year from a Boarding to a Day basis. 
Under the continued direction of Ernest 
Mitchell, the Choir of Boys and Men re- 
mains, as it has long been, one of the 
finest musical organizations in America. 
The boys in the choir attend the day 
school session from Mondays to Fridays. 
They receive free tuition and daily 
lunch. The School also accommodates 
a limited number of students not in the 
choir on a paid tuition basis. Harry N. 
Russell is Headmaster, 

An important change in the person- 
nel of Grace Church was the appoint- 
ment of the Rev. William B. Sperry in 
May, 1935, to succeed the Rev. Francis 
A. Sanborn, who was compelled to give 
up the work because of illness as Vicar 
of Grace Chapel. Dr. W. Russell Bowie 
is Rector of Grace Church, assisted by 
the Rev. E. Felix Kloman and Rev. 
Theodore P. Ferris at the Church and 
Mr. Sperry at the Chapel. 

EH. L. Wertheim. 


(Personal Notes 


The Rev. John Curtin Runkle, rector 
tor of St. James, Long Island, N. Naz, 
accepted the call to Christ Church, East- 
ville, and Old Hungares, Bridgetown, 


effective June 1, with residence at Hast- 
ville. 


The Rev, Wm. J. Cordick, retired rec- 
tor of St. Thomas’ Church, Plymouth, 
Ind. (Northern Indiana), has been 
elected rector emeritus of that parish. 


The Very Rev. Raimundo de Ovies, 
Dean of the Pro-Cathedral of St. Philip, 
Atlanta, is in Florida recuperating from 
his recent illness. 


Virginia Theological Seminary Faculty 
Notes. 
Dean Wallace E. Rollins has attended 
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during the winter, Seminary and Alumni 
dinners in Raleigh, N. C., Washington, 


D. C., and Cincinnati, Ohio. He also 
visited Alumni groups in Charleston, 
W. Va., and at other points. He will 


preach the sermon at the ordination to 
the diaconate of William F. Draper in St. 
Martin’s Church, Charlotte, N. C., June 
9, and attend the commencement at 
the University of North Carolina on 
June 11. He will be director of the 
Seminary Summer School, June 17-21, 
and will remain on the Hill until July 
1, when he will go for a month to Ashe- 
ville, N. C. His address there will be 
209 Chestnut Street. 


Dr. Thomas K. Nelson, of the fac- 
ulty will have charge of the Church 
at Winter Harbor, Me., during July and 
August. 


Mr. C. W. Stanley will lecture at the 
Seminary Summer School June 17-21. 
He will give a course of lectures at a 
Clerical and Lay Conference of the Dio- 
cese of Newark at Delaware Water Gap 
June 23-30. 


Mr. Stanley Brown-Serman will lec- 
ture at the Seminary Summer School 
June 17-21. He and his family will 
spend most of the summer in the Adi- 
rondacks. Mr. Brown-Serman will have 
charge of the services at the Church 
on St. Hubert’s Isle, Raquet Lake, N. Y. 


Dr. Charles W. Lowry will attend the 
Theological School Commencement and 
the meeting of the Liberal Evangelicals 
at Cambridge, June 10-12. He will lec- 
ture at the Seminary Summer School, 
June 17-21, and at the Shrine Mont 
Clergy Conference July 1-12. Dr. and 
Mrs. Lowry will spend the rest of the 
summer, until September 1, in New 
Hampshire. Their address will be, care 
Dr. H. L. Clarke, New Boston Road, 
Franklin, N. H. 


Travelling Abroad. 

Dr. and Mrs. A. C. Zabriskie will sail 
for Brazil on June 8. They will visit 
almost all of our mission stations. Dr. 
Zabriskie will hold conferences for the 
clergy at Porto Alegre, Rio Grande and 
Rio de Janeiro. He will visit and lec- 
ture at the Theological Seminary at 
Porto Alegre and at the Southern Cross 
School. From Sao Paulo, Dr. and Mrs. 
Zabriskie will make a trip with Bishop 
Thomas into the hinterland, to see the 
work among the Japanese settlers. They 
will land in New York on September 4 
Dr. Zabriskie has just completed the 
preparation of Course No. 2 on the Spir- 
itual Preparation of the Clergy for the 
use of the Forward Movement. 


Dr. and Mrs. Sturges Ball will sail 
for England July 11. Dr. Ball is an 
exchange preacher, and will preach in 
various parts of England. He will also 
have the opportunity of hearing some 
distinguished English preachers. 


Ordinations. 
Priest. 

The Rev. Van Francis Garrett, dea- 
con, Director of Religious Education in 
St. Paul’s Church, Flint, Michigan, was 
ordained to the priesthood at a service 
on Monday, May 27, in that parish, by 
the Rt. Rev. Herman Page, D. D., Bishop 
of Michigan. Mr. Garrett was ordained 
by Bishop Page to the diaconate in June, 
1934. He had occupied his present po- 
sition as a layman for some time before 
his ordination. The Rev. Lane W. Bar- 
ton, rector of the parish, presented the 
candidate, and the sermon was preached 
by the Rev. J. F. Sant, Vicar of Christ 
Church, Detroit. Although the service 
twas “néld .on a Monday morning, the 
church was_crowded.. Representatives 
of all the organizations, and the Junior 
and Senior Vestry, marched in the pro- 
cession. After the service, 280 per- 
sons attended a luncheon in Mr. Gar- 
- yrett’s honor, held in the parish house. 
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The Rev. Philip Humason. Steinmetz 
and the Rev. Walter Williamson Gale 
were ordained to the priesthood by 
Bishop Taitt June 2, at eleven o’clock 
in St. Paul’s Church, Elkin’s Park, Pa. 
Both men are graduates of the Phila- 
delphia Divinity School. Mr. Steinmetz 
is the son of the Rey. Dr. Philip J. Stein- 
metz, rector of the Elkin’s Park Church, 
and was presented for ordination by 
his father. The son is serving as assist- 
ant to his father at St. Paul’s. Mr. Gale 
is priest-in-charge of the Church of the 
Atonement, Morton, Pa., and also of St. 
Martin’s Church, Marcus Hook, and was 
presented by the Rev. Dr. Henry R. 
Gummey, a member of the Philadelphia 
Divinity School faculty. Bishop Taitt 
preached the sermon. In addition to 
the service of ordination the Bishop also 
administered the rite of Confirmation 
to a class in the same church at the 
morning service. 


Deacon, 


William Curtis Draper, Jr., a native 
of Washington, was ordained to the 
diaconate Wednesday, May 29, at ten 
o’clock in the Bethlehem Chapel of 
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Washington Cathedral by the Rt. Rev. 
James EK. Freeman, D. D., LL. D. He 
was presented by the Rev. George W. 
Atkinson, D. D., retired rector of St. 
James’ Parish, and Bishop Freeman 
preached the sermon. 


The son of Mr. and Mrs. W. Curtis 
Draper, of 1227 Massachusetts Avenue, 
S. E., the candidate for holy orders was 
born in Washington in 1908. He is a 
graduate of McKinley High School and 
received the Bachelor of Arts degree in 
1932 from George Washington Univer- 
sity. Following his graduation, Mr. 
Draper attended the General Theological 
Seminary in New York City. He re- 
ceived the Ward-Gerry prize this year 
for excellence in public speaking. 

During his last two years at the Semi- 
nary, Mr. Draper was in charge of the 
Sunday School at the Chapel of St. Cor- 
nelius the Centurion on Governors Is- 
land in New York harbor. He also 
served on the stalff of Cathedral Aides at 
Mount Saint Albans to help welcome 
pilgrims during the last two summers. 
He will undertake similar work and 
other special assignments at the Cathe- 
dral following his ordination. 


An 


Insurance Policy 


Can Provide 


A Retirement Income for the insured. 


An Income or Cash Fund for one’s beneficiaries. 


For cancellation of a mortgage or a note. 


And Educational Fund for the Children. 


An Annuity for the aged parents or dependents. 


Estate protection. 


Business protection. 


The facilities of this Corporation are available, not only to the 


clergy, but to lay officials and lay workers of the Church, such as 


vestrymen, church school teachers, choir members, and member of 


official parish organizations, and their families. 


For information write to the 


CHURCH LIFE INSURANCE CORPORATION . 


(A subsidiary of the Church Pension Fund) 


4 ta88QO ‘Exchange Place,; New York 


Educational 


| The General Theologicrl 
Seminary 


CHELSEA SQUARE, NEW YORK 


The next Academio year begins on the last 
Wedneeday in September 

Special studente admitted and Graduate 
Courses for graduates of other Theclogical 
Seminaries. 

The requirements for admission and other 

rticulars can be had from THE DEAN, 

Chelsea Square, New York, N. Y. 


Christ Church School 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY, VA. 

A country school for boys; well located. 
College preparatory, moderate cost. Per- 
gonal attention; scholarships. Apply to 
Wm. D. Smith, Jr., Headmaster( for infor- 
mation, Christchurch, Va. 


ST. MARGARET'S SCHOOL 


TAPPAHANNOCK. VIRGINIA. 


A Church School for girls. Boarding 
Department limited to 70. College Pre- 
paratory Course and Intermediate Grades. 
Athletics. Very moderate cost. 

Country life and simplicity without Iiso- 


lation. Beautiful grounds on Rappahan- 
mock River. Three dormitories for differ- 
eat stages. 


EDITH LATANH, Headmistress. 


The Virginia Theological 
Seminary 


ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 
For catalogue and other information, 
Address THE DEAN 


The Beckford School 


WOODSTOCK, VIRGINIA. 

A school for younger boys. Second 
grade through Junior High School. On 
modern farm in Shenandoah Valley. Sum- 
mer camp. Limited enrollment. Fifty 
@ollars monthly. 

EDMUND BURKE WHELAN, 
Headmaster. 


The Bishop Papne 
Divinity School 


The accredited Seminary of the Church for 
training colored mer for the ministry. The 
aslentans ouvers the full course for Deacons 
and Priest’s Orders. The degree of D. D. 
awarded. 

For catalogue and information. apply to 

Rev. F. G. Ribble, M. A., D. D., Dean 
Petersburg, Va. 


The Episcopal Theological School 


Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Affiliated with Harvard University. 
Dean H. R. Washburn, 8 Mason Street. 


STUART HALL 


An Episcopal school emphasizing best in 
Southern fradition and culture. Effective 
preparation for College Entrance Boards 
and for colleges admitting on certificate. 
General Course for Non-College_ Girl. 
Music, Art, Dramatics. Lower School. 
Courses for high school graduates in in- 
tensive college preparation and 1 or 2 
years’ Secretarial. New Academic build- 
ing, gymnasium and tiled swimming pool. 
All outdoor sports. Riding the year ’round, 
For booklet, address Miss Ophelia S. T. 
Carr, Principal, Box J-S, Staunton, Va. 
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THOUGHTS for the 
THOUGHTFUL 


How poor and thin a thing is 
purely personal religion. 


all 


Whoever fights against truth is sure 
to lose in the end, 


God’s place for a Christian is where 
he is most needed. 


We are tested by our faithfulness in 
the common days. To fail in our test- 
ing is to come unready to great crises. 


“Never have I seen Thee so clearly 
as when I was breaking bread to the 
hungry; never have I loved Thee so 
dearly as when I soothed a brother’s 
pain.” 


“He who lives in the habitual con- 
templation of immortality cannot be in 
bondage to time, or enslaved by transi- 
tory temptations.’’—F. W. Robertson. 


“Spiritual states are more infectious 
than diseases, and every thought in our 
minds is a force for good or for evil.’ 


It is a truism, but a foundation truth, 
that the essential prerequisite of any 
success in disarming the world is that 
there shall be an adequate spirit of 
goodwill. The problem will only be set- 
tled when there are enough people in 
the world who are trying to love one 
another without reservation or limit.— 
Selected. 


When by nobler culture, by purer ex- 
perience, by breathing the air of a 
higher duty, vitality at length creeps 
into the soul, the instincts of immor- 
tality will wake within us.—Christan 
Index. 


All we have willed or hope or dreamed 
of good shall exist; j 
Not its semblance but itself . 5 
The high that proved too high; the he- 
roic for earth too hard, 
The passion that left the ground to 
lose itself in the sky, 
Are music sent up to God by the love 
and the bard; 
Enough that He heard it once: 
shall hear it by and by. 


we 


The silence of God, rightly accepted 
and understood, is in its appropriate 
connection as fully charged with tender 
meaning as aught that He has defi- 
nitely revealed. 


“If the way seems rough I only clasp 
The Hand that leads me with a firmer 
grasp.’’ 


“Holy Ghost no more delay: 

Come, and in Thy temple stay; 
Now Thy inward witness bear, 
Strong and permanent an@ clear: 
Spring of life, Thyself impart 
Rise eternal in my heart.” 


I have seen beauty, rising like a star 
Out of the grimness of some ancient 
wrong; 
I have seen honor bursting like a song 
From out the jangled clamoring of war. 
For evil dies, self-slain with hate and 
strife, 
And good springs up from its own seed 
of life. 
—M. Ashmun. 


Paradox as it may seem, the only way 
to grasp that spirit and share the Com- 


_panioning Friendship that it brings, is 


to pursue it. For the moment we set- 
tle, believing in our pride that we pos- 
sess it, we lose it, and there remain 
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only the secondary formulas and dog- 
mas, the rules and the rituals. ‘The 
wind bloweth where it listeth.” We 
do not ever catch the romantic Spirit 
of Goodness. We pursue it, and lo, it 
catches us. 


'  GUNSTON HALL 


School for girls in National 
Capital. General academic 
and college preparatory work. 
Two years College Course. 
Special courses in Art, Music, 
Expression, Home Economics, 
Commercial. Established 1892. 
Catalog on request. Mary L. 
Gildersleeve Mary B. Kerr, M. 
A., Principals. Richard N. Mason, Busi- 
ness Manager, 1912 Florida Avenue, Wash- 
ineton; D.C: 


EPISCOPAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Under the Diocese of Virginia. 

ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL, Charlottesville, 
Virginia. 

ST. CATHERINE’S SCHOOL, Richmond, 
Virginia. 

For catalogue please address the 
Headmistress of each school. 


The Ewart’s Cafeteria 


EXICELLENT FOOD 
REASONABLE PRICES 


Richmond, Va. 
112-114 N. 5th St. 


Norfolk, Va. 
112-114 Market St. 


Washington, D. C. 
522 18th, Neve 


XANTHINE 


will hereafter be sold in the new style 
bottle and package. Always best for 


the hair. Not to dye, but restores the 
color, promotes growth and prevents 
dandruff. 


Price, $1.00 at druggists, or sent pre- 
paid by us. 


XANTHINE CO., Richmond, Va. 


Some Important Facts in 
English Church History 


EXAMINED AND REVIEWED 
By 
REV. W. P. WITSELL, D. D. 


This 1s an illuminating and instruc- 
tive review of the history of the Hpis- 
copai Church in England from the ear- 
liert records, with commentaries on the 
book with the above title compiled by 
the Rev. C. L. Wells, D. D., of Sewanee, 
Tenn. 


As a digest of the records of the es- 
tablishment and growth of the Church; 
its maintenance and continuity of exist- 
ence as an independent religious body 
amid the vicissitudes of early English 
politics, and efforts of outsido interfer- 
ence, t%is review affords a valuable 
fund of information to churchmen, 

In pamphlet form, 
Price, 25 cents 
For sale by beate ; 
SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN 00. 
Richmond, Va. care, 


A NATIONAL CHURCH PUBLICATION 


DESIGNED FOR THE PROMOTION OF PRACTICAL PIETY, THE DIFFUSION OF RELIG 
; h IOUS AND 
INTELLIGENCE, AND THE MAINTENANCE OF THE PRINCIPLES OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL ‘CHURCH 
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OLD BRUTON PARISH CHURCH, WILLIAMSBURG, VIRGINIA 


The Fifteenth Annual Pilgrimage to Williamsburg and Jamestown sponsored by 
the Brotherhood of St. Andrew is being made June 15, 16. 

The Pilgrimage is open to all confirmed men and boys of the Episcopal Church and 
representatives from churches all over the State of Virginia and adjoining states will 
attend. 


Leaders this year are the Rev. W. A. R. Goodwin, D. D., rector of Bruton Parish 
[ Church and the Rev. Clarence W. Brickman, Christ Church, Fairmount, West Virginia. 


TRINITY SUNDAY. 


LETTERS TO THE 
EDITOR 


—— 


Agrees With Sentiments Expressed. 
Mr. Editor: 

I am writing to thank you for pub- 
lishing that splendid letter by Mr. Pem- 
broke W. Reed of Richmond, in your 
issue of June 1. He expressed my ex- 
act sentiments, and I have nothing to 
add to it, except that I hope every 
reader of the Southern Churchman paid 
special attention to it and pondered 
over it. I also agree with Mr. Tuley 
of Louisville, and Mr. J. H. Dillard of 
Charlottesville, in their opinions of the 
so-called Child Labor Amendment. 

L. R. Johnson. 

Washington, D. C. 

a % * 
For Greater Service in Every Com- 
munity. 
Mr. Editor. 

I am glad to note you have adopted 
modern methods to increase your cir- 
culation, and sincerely hope it will 
eventually place the Churchman in 
every Episcopal family in the South, 
‘and elsewhere. 

Personally I have felt the influence 
of your good Journal from childhood. 
My mother was a subscriber to it when 


CONFIRMATION 
PAPERS 


By 
CANON F. E. HOWITT 


. Confirmation and Baptism. 
. Baptism and the Christian Covenant 
The Baptismal Covenant—Repentance. 


. The Baptismal Covenani—Faith and the 
Faith. 


The Baptismal Covenant—The Faith. 
. The Baptismal Covenant—Obedience 
. The Lord’s Supper. 

The Means of Grace. 


ONARa POWYS 


A series of informing pamphlete compiled 
by Canon F. E. Howitt. They bave an in- 
estimable value in instructing thoge who con- 
template membership in the Church, and for 
impressing the already confirmed with the 
sacredness and meaning of this holy ritual. 
Price, singly pamphlet, each......... 5 cents 
Complete set of eight.............. 25 cente 


Order from 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN 
COMPANY 


Richmond, Va. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LITERATURE 


Following the Improved 
INT. UNIFORM LESSON TOPICS 
QUARTERLIES and PAPERS 


Samples on Application. 
Address 


UNION 
Box 6059 


GOSPEL PRESS 
Cleveland, Ohio 


WOTICE—The “Bible Expositor and 
Dlaminator,’”’ an Advanced Quarterly of 
192 pages, in monthly parts but still 
a Quarterly, price 30 cents a quarter. 
$1.00 a year, payment with order. 


Sample lesson on application. P 
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our family lived in Richmond, 1860 
to 1870, and I have received it in my 
own family for many years since, and 
I am now in my eightieth year and 
still enjoy reading it, and passing it 
along to the younger generation. 

Its increased circulation will have a 
large moral influence in teaching and 
guiding the Church and her children 
for greater service in every community. 

With best wishes. 

B. H. Wilkins, Sr. Deacon, 
St. Barnabas’ Church. 
Tullahoma, Tenn. 
* * a 
The Term *Caiholic’’. 
Mr. Editor: 

I nave read with much interest 
Bishop Headlam’s statement of the 
really Catholic characteristics of the 
Christian Church, which is published in 
your issue of April 27, He says: 

“Tf the term ‘Catholic’ means univer- 
sal, then the things which are Catholic 
are such things as the Bible, the Nicene 
Creed, and the Christian ministry, 
though not any particular form of it, 
and the Sacrament of Baptism and the 
Sacrament of the Holy Communion. All 
these are characteristics of the Christian 
Church, which are really Catholic.” 

If acceptance of the Nicene Creed is 
a requisite for being an integral part 
of the Catholic Church, then the Bap- 
tist churches and probably the Method- 
ists, with millions of members, and 
many others, would be excluded. Bap- 
tists profess to have no creed except 
the Bible itself. 

With reference to the Catholic form 
of the ministry, it may seem presump- 
tious for a mere parish priest to take 
issue with one of the great scholars 
of the Church, but I would substitute 
for his opinion the pronouncement of 
the Lambeth Conference- of 1922: “A 
ministry which is universally recognized 
as valid.’”’ The only form of ministry so 
recognized is the three-fold one of Bish- 
ops, Priests, Presbyters and Deacons. 


Tee bracy; Walsh. 


Church of the Good Shepherd, 
York, S.C; 
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Trinity Sunday. 

We have passed through in the last very few years 
more changes in every way than, as our public speak- 
ers like to say, the world changed in hundreds of 
years before that time. Of course, one cannot help 
but wonder whether or not we are just a little self- 
conscious of our own changes. Certainly, they must 
have seemed radical and fast when the power of Rome 
gradually withdrew to the Byzantine Empire, and pa- 
gans descended in hordes to the Eternal City. But 
there have been changes. 


Naturally theology has changed as rapidly as any- 
thing else. To some this has seemed as though the 
whole of Faith has gone, but soon they can see that 
theology is like any other ‘‘ology’’—its subject con- 
tinues to be true, even when man-made theories no 
longer hold. Our God eontinues to be true in experi- 
ence, even though our theories of why He is true may 
be useless. 

Trinity Sunday, either fortunately or unfortunately, 
is an opportunity for all of us to speculate theologi- 
cally. In all honesty we have to face the fact that 
most of this speculation is rather poorly done and 
often, when it ‘comes in sermons, most uninteresting. 
The best advice we ever heard from a good orthodox 
bishop was never to bother about theological correct- 
ness as long as we were true to our experience. 

Greeks with speculative minds first used our theologi- 
eal terms. To Anglo-Saxons they have not always 
been easy terms to understand. But there is a wave 
of feeling that literalness is not as important as it 
once was thought, and there is also a wave of feeling 
that seems to return more and more to older and 
orthodox beliefs. To us the two things come together, 
naturally. 

If we can remember that it might have been pos- 
sible to say that we in mankind have known God in 
three main ways, as a Father, in earthly life, and as a 
friend guiding and correcting us, we can see that re- 
duced to simplicity that simple men can. understand 
we have been talking about the Trinity. The nicety 
of statement matters little, but the understanding 
that God is present and that we still have those experi- 
ences is very important. 

Isn’t the secret of making Trinity Sunday real to 
people, then, found in whether we are simple and true, 
r ther than in complexities that few can understand? 
ag is a day that is needed acd its need ean be filled 


ae 


with thoughts of God as we find Him today rather 
than in some ancient philosophy. 

If young people who are outside the church could 
be made to understand that man only writes his the- 
ology as it comes to him in experience, and that we 
today are still writing theology, there would be less 
misunderstanding of the Church as a whole. Trinity 
needs explanation, but not the explanation of Athana- 
sius. It needs the explanation of mankind living today. 
For, after all, our God is a God of every day though 
our terms may change, and today men are seeking 
Tim and need Him. Trinity Sunday gives us all the op- 
portunity to make Him real to many who are in 
doubt. 

* * * 
Vacation Time. 

This summer should mark a change in attitude of 
many of our people, including some of the clergy. The 
Forward Movement is emphasizing the use of the vaca- 
tion months for renewed spiritual strength, and pos- 
sibly it will have a proper reaction in the minds of 
the various clergy and people. 

As someone has said, it is not only hot weather that 
keeps people away from church during the summer sea- 
son, but the attitude of indifference of the clergy 
and choirs makes people think there is nothing impor- 
tant about the season in any way. Such attitudes are 
hardly inspiring, and yet, when we ask ourselves the 
question, ‘*‘Does God Himself take a vacation?’’ we 
can see the foolishness of our own ways. 

Of course, if religion is a task and a disagreeable 
one, then we can look forward to needing a rest from 
it, but if it is a task, then the attitude which we have 
adopted towards it is wrong and silly. 

To the rectors we last year made a suggestion that 
experiments in church worship be attempted during 
this season. We felt that such experiments would be 
found to have aroused a renewed interest in the people. 
Some clergy we were gratified to hear tried various 
suggestions. We also received letters of protest from 
some of our readers, asking what we meant by sug- 
gesting that the Book of Common Prayer be aban- 
doned! Since we never have been advocates of any- 
thing except an intelligent use of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, we wondered whether such correspond- 
ents really believed all of its possibilities had been 
utilized. . 

To those laity who have the) good: fortune to go on 

(Continued on page 9.) 
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THE THOUSANDFOLD PAGE 


ARCHDEACON FREDERICK W. NEVE, D. D. 


A Prayer and Its Interpretation 


Since the Thousandfold Prayer has been recom- 
mended for use by the Forward Movement in the 
Booklet entitled, ‘‘Follow On,’’ I should like to state 
just what it means to me, so that others may perhaps 
be able to enter more fully into the spirit of it. But 
first of all, the Prayer itself must be given, and is as 
follows :— 


The Thousandfold Prayer. 

Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, Who 
with Thy Son Jesus Christ, hast given unto 
us all things in heaven and earth, we beseech 
Thee to make us a thousandfold more useful 
to Thee than ever before, that so Thy power 
and blessing may flow through us to multi- 
tudes of others who are in need, and also make 
us more willing and loving servants of Thine 
to Thy honor and glory, for Jesus Christ’s 
sake. Amen. 


The Basis of the First Part of the Prayer. 

To begin with, the first part of the Prayer is based 
upon the text:—‘‘He that spared not His own Son, 
but delivered Him up for us all, how shall He not with 
Him also freely give us all things?’’? Rom. 8:32. St. 
Paul’s argument, of course, is that if God were will- 
ing to give His only begotten Son for us, there is 
nothing He will hold back from us. In another place 
He has said :—‘‘ All things are yours.’’ The appeal in 
the Prayer is, therefore, based upon the truth so 
clearly set forth in the above text. But since God 
has thus given us a share in the divine resources 
through our union with His Son, Jesus Christ, this im- 
plies a responsibility on our part for the use of them. 


The Duty of Stewardship. 

We are being constantly reminded of our duty of 
stewardship with regard to our material possessions ; 
but the same duty also holds good with regard to our 
spiritual resources, as joint heirs with Christ. How 
is it possible for us to fulfil this stewardship? It is 
something far beyond our own power to carry out, 
and the Prayer, therefore, appeals to God to make us 
a thousandfold more useful. This must not, however, 
be regarded as an exact mathematical figure, but as a 
symbol of the greater possibilities for usefulness which 

lie open to us as instruments in the hands of God for 

the carrying out of His Will and Purpose. ‘‘A little 
one shall become a thousand,’’ illustrates what God 
ean do with the humblest individual, fully and com- 
pletely obedient to Him. 


The Heart of the Prayer. 

And now comes the real heart of the Prayer show- 
ing how this wonderful increase in usefulness can be 
brought about, and this is based upon the words of our 
Lord, given to us by St. John, with his own interpre- 
tation of them in the seventh chapter of his Gospel, 
verses 38 and 39,—‘‘He that believeth on me, as the 
Seripture hath said, out of him shall flow rivers of 
living water. (But this spake He of the Spirit which 
they that believe on Him should receive; for the Holy 
Ghost was not yet given; because that Jesus was not 
yet glorified.)’? We have in the Prayer the words, 
“‘that so Thy power and blessing may flow through 
us to multitudes of others who are in need.’’ Here 


we have the cooperation of the Holy Spirit adding 
to our own influence His mighty power and blessing 
the effect of which must be far more wonderful than we 
can even imagine. 


An Illustration. 

The incident of the lad bringing his humble store of 
five barley loaves and two small fishes to meet an ur- 
gent need illustrates very clearly how God conde- 
scends to take men into partnership with Himself and 
bring about results far beyond anything that man 
ean do by himself. Thus the lad’s contribution, with- 
out Christ’s blessing and power, could only have fed 
a mere handful of people, whereas by Christ’s power 
and blessing it was made sufficient for a great multi- 
tude. The radio affords a good illustration of the 
same truth. A speaker whose voice, under ordinary 
conditions can only reach a few hundred feet at most, 
can, spoken through the microphone, reach for thou- 
sands of miles and be heard by millions of people. 
The power which makes this possible is a merely physi- 
cal one, however wonderful it may seem to be. In the 
ease, however, of the Holy Spirit’s influence, we are 
dealing with the infinite, and we cannot estimate the 
far-reaching influence which can be brought about 
through His aid. 


Christ’s Compassion Towards the Multitude. 

We are told that at the feeding of the five thousand, 
Christ had compassion on the multitude, and we have 
no doubt that He has the same compassion now to- 
wards the multitudes who so sorely need His help 
and blessing. As members of His Body, He ean use 
us in a certain measure as He did the Body which He 
used here on earth, and it should be a joy and an 
inspiration to us to believe that by the power of His 
Spirit He can, through us, reach and bless multitudes 
who are in need of His blessing. We should try and 
share that compassion of His as it- will give. more 
warmth and feeling in our use of the Prayer. In this 
Way we can see that the stewardship of our spiritual 
resources is made possible for us by God Himself 
showing us the way by which we can be enabled to 
exercise this stewardship. 


The More Abundant Life. 

Christ, when He said :—‘I am come that they might 
have life and that they might have it more abun- 
dantly,’’ not only referred to the larger life of the 
spirit of man, when united with His Spirit, but also 
to the far greater opportunities for service which the 
possession of this abundant life would afford. It is 
high time that we Christians proved to the world 
that we are the real possessors of this abundant life, 
and that it has possibilities for the enrichment and 
blessing of humanity such as cannot be derived from 
any other source. Christianity has been living too 
much on the intellectual plane to realize what won- 
derful progress might be made, and how greatly the 
world could be transformed if Christians. would only 
rise to the higher level of the spiritual plane and 
thoroughly explore the great and mighty treasures 
which lie waiting to be discovered and made use of 
there. I trust that this may help to make the Prayer 
more of a blessing to those who use it, although it is 
quite possible that others may see in it more aa is 
have been able to express myself. { 
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The Future of Virginia Churchmanship 


By BEVERLEY D. TUCKER, 
Rector of St. Paul’s Church, Richmond. 


fF ST. PAUL, the great Apostle of the Gospel, could 

confess, as he approached the end of his own earthly 

ministry, that he had not already obtained nor 
was already made perfect, there should be no impro- 
priety if we, Virginia churchmen, with all of our thank- 
fulness for our goodly heritage, should yet approach 
the celebration of the one hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the organization of the Diocese of Virginia, 
with a similar confession. Without such a confession 
there would be little room for the development of the 
topie assigned to me for this evening, namely, The 
Challenge of the Future to the Church in Virginia, 
or as I prefer to phrase it, The Future of Virginia 
Churchmanship. For if we profess that we have al- 
ready obtained or are already made perfect, the best 
program for the future would be to repeat the course 
already pursued, to make a fetish of our traditions, 
to judge the soundness of our present ‘and future in 
the lights of their strict adherence to the dead hand 
of the past. 

In making this confession with the Apostle, that we 
have not already obtained nor are already made per- 
fect, we are in no sense discrediting nor belittling 
our traditions. We accept them gratefully as our heri- 
tage ‘‘for other foundation can no man lay than that 
is laid.’’ We ean, however, be true to the purpose 
of the foundation, only by doing our part to rear 
thereon the completed building for which the founda- 
tion was laid. So the Apostle asserts as his program 
for the future, ‘‘I press on, if so be that I may lay 
hold on that for which also I was laid hold on by 
Christ Jesus.’’ 

In like manner, the future program of the Diocese 
of Virginia, or of Virginia Churchmanship, has its 
roots in the past, but its fruits are yet to be pro- 
duced. We are to press on, if so be that we may lay 
hold on that for which we also have been laid hold 
on by our fathers who were before us. We can be 
true to our fathers, not by mere slavish imitation of 
their forms and repetition of their formulas, but by 
striving to be true to their purpose, carrying out its im- 
plications in the new situations that confront the 
Church in our day. If we need a slogan, it might well 
be that of our Master—‘I am come, not to destroy, 
but to fulfill.’’ 

This evening, then, I would select a few of the prin- 
ciples that have been characteristic of Virginia Church- 
manship in the past, and ask how ean we best fulfill 
them in the terms of our day. The subject is far too 
large for a single sermon, and necessitates a method 
of suggestion rather than of exhaustive treatment. 


Evangelical Spirit. 


At the heart of Virginia Churchmanship is the note 
of Evangelicalism. The emphasis has been upon per- 
sonal religion rather than upon institutional religion. 
Christianity has been interpreted as essentially a per- 
sonal relationship, as a mystical union between the in- 
dividual and Christ, rather than as a corporate rela- 
tionship in which priestly authority and sacraments 
loom large. It is truth mediated through personality 


rather than through institutionalism. 


This personal note comes out in the loyalty of 
Virginia churchmen to the bishops. I question 
whether there is any section of this church where the 
bishops have exercised a larger personal influence than 
in the dioceses of Virginia; yet this influence pro- 
ceeds not primarily from a recognition of the authority 


of apostolic succession, but from the assumption that 


a 


the bishop belongs to his people as their chief pastor. 
It is rooted in a personal relationship, not in a theory 
of ecclesiastical polity. 

My earliest recollections of this tradition go back to 
Bishop Whittle. While | remember well the impres- 
sion of his influence, I cannot say that I remember the 
content of his sermons other than that one of his 
famous texts was, ‘‘He shall be called Jesus, for He 
shall save His people from their sins.’’ This text 
would suggest the significant emphasis of a personal 
relationship as the heart of religion. 

Bishop Randolph, who is still a vivid personality to 
me, stood in the same evangelical tradition. His 
favorite theme was that ‘‘love is the fulfilling of the 
law.’’ The love of God in Christ was the evangelical 
note that never failed to come to expression in his 
deeply moving sermons. Yet, with Bishop Randolph, I 
think, we can detect a fresh emphasis—the conscious 
need of relating the personal devotion of the vangeli- 
eal to the thought life of the age. He combined 
in a rare degree the appeal to the heart and the head. 

For the generation that followed him, we ean trace 
a significant result of his influence in that he, with 
his coadjutor Bishop Tucker, was the moving spirit 
in bringing both Dr. Cosby Bell and Dean Rollins to 
the Virginia Seminary. We can speak of Dr. Bell with- 
out reserve, for his going from us is still so poignantly 
felt. Hé was truly evangelical in spirit, but he was a 
liberal in thought. For the men who were trained 
under him, he translated this evangelical spirit of per- 
sonal religion into the categories of modern thinking. 

That is a task, however, that is never finished. It 
Virginia Churchmanship is to be true to evangelicalism 
as a living spirit and not as a static theology, then 
we must be ever pressing on to realize its purpose in 
the changing forms of thought of each succeeding 
generation. We can ask for no better interpretation 
of this progressive adaptation of evangelicalism than 
Dr. Sparrow’s familiar saying which has been adopted 
as the motto of the Virginia Seminary, ‘‘Seek the truth, 
come whence it may, cost what it will.’’ When we 
remember that Christ said, ‘‘I am the way, the truth 
and the life’’ and that He identified Himself with the 
Spirit of truth, who should progressively guide His 
disciples into all truth, then for the evangelical there 
ean be no divorcing of devotion to Christ from devo- 
tion to truth. For the Christian evangel is truth 
mediated through personality— ‘the truth as it is in 
Jesus.”’ 


Moral Earnestness of Purpose. 


The second emphasis of Virginia Churchmanship is 
found in a tone of moral earnestness which has char- 
acterized its purpose. We think of Bishop Meade as 
the personal embodiment of this principle. He was the 
pioneer in making the influence of the Church felt as 
a stern challenge to the loose moral habits of his age. 

It was a morality that took, at times, a somewhat aus- 
tere attitude towards the pleasure of life and sur- 
vived in a diocesan canon which disapproved of ‘‘ gam- 
ing, attendance upon horse racing and theatrical 
amusements, witnessing immodest and licentious exhi- 
bitions or shows, attending publie balls’’ on the part 
of the communicants of the chureh. This canon was 
not repealed until Bishop Gibson’s episcopate, when it 
was recognized that morality was served by condemn- 
ing not the use, but the abuse of such expressions 
of social life. 

The challenge of our age ealls for a no less stern 
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championing of morality as implicit in our personal 
loyalty to the cause of Christ. If, however, we are to 
lay hold on that for which we have been laid hold on 
by Christ Jesus, it is not enough today to interpret 
morality strictly in terms of personal conduct, and of 
protests against abuse of the moral code by individ- 
uals. 

In the contest for good, in our effort to enthrone 
righteousness in this world, in our pursuit of the ideal 
of the Kingdom of God, we find ourselves arrayed 
against a well-organized system of evil which the 
individual as such is powerless to combat and over- 
come. While the seat of religious authority for the 
evangelical is still personal consecration to the will 
of God, yet this personal devotion to the cause of 
Christ cannot find adequate expression today save by 
the individual taking his place as an integral unit 
in the organized society of the church. For organized 
evil, such as economic injustice, race prejudice, and 
international war, can be overcome only by organized 
good. We cannot clear the social atmosphere of its 
demoralizing currents save by letting in the positive 
draught of definitely formed publie opinion. 

To meet the moral task of our age, then, we need in 
the church in Virginia, an awakening of the conscience 
to the social problems of the community. In the ab- 
sense of such an awakening we have seen the moral 
leadership pass in no small measure from the church 
to the various agencies of the community and of the 
State. While it may be true that the execution of 
such tasks can often best be performed in our capacity 
as citizens rather than as churchmen; yet it still re- 
mains the primary task of the church to furnish the 
moral motive and the social passion, to preach the 
moral and social implications of the Gospel, to lay 
upon the conscience of the disciples of Christ that the 
Lord requires of them as the unchanging demand ot 
religion, that they who walk humbly with their God 
shall do justice and love merey in all the widening 
areas of life. 


Public Worship and Chureh Discipline. 


We think of Virginia Churchmanship more specifi- 
eally in terms of an attitude towards public worship 
and towards chureh discipline in the larger meaning 
of that word. If we were forced to choose between 
the alternatives of being Low Churchmen or High 
Churechmen, Protestants or Catholics, I have no doubt 
that Virginia Churchmen would generally prefer to 
be classified as Low Churchmen and Protestants, but 
we instinctively dislike such hard and fast classifica- 
tions, and they do less than justice to our real position. 


(1) Use of Ceremonial. 


In respect of the use of ceremonial in publie wor- 
ship, the tradition of Virginia Churchmanship has been 
uncompromisingly in the direction of simplicity. It is 
true that at times this loyalty to the principle of sim- 
plicity in ceremonial has manifested itself chiefly in 
protests against innovations and elaboration of cere- 
monial. It is, however, a loyalty based not upon a 
mere negation, but upon a positive conviction of an 
ideal in worship. The beauty of Christ’s life and 
teaching is the beauty of simplicity—the sure discrimi- 
nation between essentials and non-essentials, between 
‘‘the mint, anise and cummin’’ and ‘‘the weightier 
matters of the law.’’ The ceremonial of the Jewish 
temple had made the approach to God intricate and 
complex. Jesus seemed to sweep all of this aside, and 
to show men plainly and directly the Father. There- 
fere, the permanent danger of the elaboration of cere- 
monial in Christian worship is lest we make the ap- 
proach to God a mystery to the ordinary man, and 
thereby defeat.the purpose of Christ to reveal to men 
the naturalness and the simplicity of communion with 
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God. .‘‘They that worship the Father shall worship 
Him in spirit and in truth.’’ 

Human nature being what it is in matters ecclesias- 
tical and liturgical, it is always easier to introduce 
innovations in ceremonial than it is to remove them 
when once introduced. Hence it is not mere dogged 
Protestantism, but a recognition of the facts in the 
case when, as Virginia churchmen, we strive to be 
loyal to the standard of simplicity in the ceremonial 
of Christian worship. If in the future we would lay 
hold on that for which we have been laid hold on by 
our churechmanship in the past, then we have a posi- 
tive contribution to make to the whole Church by 
bearing witness to our conviction of the abiding value 
of a type of ceremonial in worship which combines 
reverence with simplicity. 


(2) Cooperation With Other Churches. 

- In respect of the attitude of Virginia Churchman. 
ship towards ecclesiastical discipline in the larger sense 
of that word, our bias has been in the direction of the 
liberal emphasis that came to expression with the Prot- 
estant Reformation of the sixteenth century. This 
movement began as a protest against an interpretation 
of the Church which centered the authority of the 
Church in one locality, symbolized in one man, and 
confined the manifestation of the spirit of Christ to 
one channel of grace. In reality, the movement was a 
positive witness to the true catholicity of the Christian 
Church, that God’s purpose in Christ is inclusive, not 
exclusive. ‘‘There are diversities of gifts, but the same 
spirit. And there are diversities of administration, but 
the same Lord. And there are diversities of operation, 
but.it is the same God which worketh all in all.’’ 

Never has a great word been more abused than this 
word Catholic. Its root meaning is universal. To 
qualify its inclusiveness with a divisive adjective like 
Roman-Catholie or Anglo-Catholic is to ‘convert a posi- 
tive into a negative. The affirmation of the Catholic 
Church in the creed will be satisfied with nothing less 
than man as man—‘‘till we all attain unto the unity 
of the faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of God 
unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the stature of 
the fullness of Christ.’’ ; 

In the past, the loyalty of Virginia churchmen to this 
broader conception of the Church, has too often found 
expression chiefly as a party protest against another 
party within our own Church. If, in the future, we are 
to lay hold on that for which we have been laid hold 
on by Christ Jesus, we need to carry our convictions 
more definitely into a positive and constructive pro- 
gram of cooperation with other Christian groups. 

By well established tradition in Virginia, it has been 
our custom to extend the invitation to members of 
other Christian Churches to receive the Holy Com- 
munion with us at the Lord’s table, and to invite or- 
dained ministers of other churches to fill our pulpits, 
and take part in our services on special occasions. I 
should like to see us go one step further in this direc- 
tion, and demonstrate our sincere desire for closer 
union with other churches, by a carefully prepared sery- 
ice of inter-communion under the direction and leader- 
ship of our bishops, in cooperation with ministers rep- 
resenting other Christian churches in our midst. 


Furthermore, the changed conditions in rural sec- 
tions of Virginia with improved roads and facilities 
of communication, would seem to offer the opportunity 
for more concentration and consolidation of effort. 
Instead of a clergyman attempting to minister to five 
or six small and widely scattered congregations, would 
there not be a great gain in inspiration, and 
continuity of effort 
one strong congregation, 
given center? 
a principle of comity with ministers «of oth 
Christian groups, by which there would bea divis 
of pastoral oversight, atid the elimination of unt 


if he could minister to 
brought together at a 
Such a program would involve 
er 


a 
a 
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sary duplication of effort in the same community. I 
recognize that there are great practical difficulties and 
prepudices to be overcome in an experiment of this 
character, but the Episcopal Church in Virginia is pe- 
euliarly fitted to undertake it, both by reason of the 
influence of its rural parishes and by reason of the 
heritage of the spirit of cooperation with other Chris- 
tian churches. Moreover, by such an experiment the 
church in Virginia could make a contribution to the 
whole Church in the field of Christian cooperation. 


Missionary Idealism. 


Virginia Churchmanship, then, has been evangelical 
at heart; a tone of moral earnestness has characterized 
its purpose; it has stood for reverence with simplicity 
in the ceremonial of worship, and has recognized the 
manifestation of the same spirit of God in diversities 
of administration and orders of ministry. The crown- 
ing note in. Virginia Churchmanship, however, has been 
its devotion to, and its enthusiasm for the mission 
of Christ to all the world. From the Virginia Semi- 
nary have gone forth the pioneers and the founders of 
nearly every foreign missionary undertaking of this 
Chureh of ours. The idealism of missions, whether 
it be the ministry to the scattered rural parishes of 
Virginia or to the neglected folk of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains, or to the non-Christian civilization of the 
Far East, has been the inspiration and the driving force 
of the Virginia parishes whenever they have been 
keenly alive to the call of Christ. 

If, in the future, we are to lay hold on that for 
which we have been laid hold on by Christ Jesus, then 
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never was there greater need for the Church in Vir- 
ginia to think of the world as its parish than there is 
today. It is true that missionary methods demand re- 
thinking and re-shaping in the hight of changed condi- 
tions, and of increased knowledge, but the world’s 
need of the Gospel of Christ in the solution of its 
problems was never more urgent. There is no perma- 
nent cure for international discord and distrust, save 
the love of God made manifest in the spirit of brother- 
hood and the law of service, which Christ has brought 
to light for the redemption of mankind. We talk of 
the honor of our country, but what greater honor can 
our country achieve than to be the servant of hu- 
manity in laboring for peace on earth among men of 
good will, 

During the recent years of the depression we Vir- 
ginia churchmen, with the rest of our countrymen, 
have yielded to pessimism, have furled our banners 
and been slowly beating a retreat. We cannot, there- 
fore, better celebrate the Sesquicentennial of the found- 
ing of this Diocese than by once again consecrating 
ourselves to be adventurers for Christ— 


“Flying out the banner! let it float 
Skyward and seaward, high and wide.”’ 


May I not, then, sum up the challenge of the future 
to the Chureh in Virginia in the words with which 
the great Apostle greeted the unseen days that were 
ahead, ‘‘Not that I have already obtained, or am al- 
ready made perfect, but I press on, if so be that I may 
lay hold on that for which also I was laid hold on by 
Christ Jesus.’’ 


BOOK REVIEW 


HE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN ACTION: By Michael Wil- 
liams. Published by The Macmillan Company. Pp. 
358, with Bibliography and Index. Price, $2.50. 


The purpose of this book, we are told in the introduc- 
tion, is, ‘‘To describe briefly and accurately the main out- 
lines of the organized system by means of which the Catho- 
lic Church carries on its work in the world today.’’ This 
is a rather large task for a layman to set himself, yet we 
feel that Mr. Williams has carried it through in an interest- 
ing manner to a successful conclusion. {in spots it is as 
thrillingly interesting as one of Richard Halliburton’s travel 
tales, while occasionally the excess of detail, necessary in 
such a work, becomes a bit wearisome to the non-Roman 
reader. One is impressed with the author’s honesty in stat- 
ing the case, although one’s breath is sometimes taken 
away by the magnitude of his claims. 

Some readers will find the title misleading, as the author 
confines his study to that portion of the Catholic Church 
which centers in Rome. This limitation is clearly under- 
stood when we read, ‘‘Without a Pope there could be no 
Catholic Church” (Pp. 40, 82). The publishers state that 
this, “Is a work of exposition, strictly non-controversial,”’ 
and such it is; for the Roman position is stated so dog- 
matically that there is (within this book) no room for 
controversy, all others being dismissed as schismatics and 
heretics. We read of the condemnation of “the pride of the 
chief ecclesiastic of Constantinople,’’ while the author evi- 
dently revels in the pomp and exalted position of the Ro- 
man Pontiff, his gorgeous apparel and the material splen- 
dor of the Vatican garden ‘‘with its most beautiful collec- 
tion of orchids in the world—seven hundred varieties”’ 
(p. 32). The garb of the Pope, down to his “purple silk 
slippers embroidered with gold crosses” (p. 67), is dé- 
scribed in detail and with obvious pride. ‘At all his meals 
the Pontiff, in accord with Vatican etiquette, eats alone, 
though a few of the more intimate members of his house- 
hold are usually in the room” (p. 82). We find frequent 
references to “the Fisherman’s ring” and ‘‘the throne of 
the Fisherman,’’ but one can hardly picture the, fisherman 

10n Peter in such surroundings. af 
The way the author accepts the. authority of his Church 

e 


_is a revelation to Protestants. te we have an interesting 


study in “the Western, or Latin, type of mind” (p. 266). 
Iiven miracles performed by the relics of modern saints are 
accepted without question! This book gives such an accu- 
rate and complete portrait of ‘“‘the Catholic Church in ac- 
tion’ that if, as we have been told, it was written as propa- 
ganda, its very excellence may defeat its puprpose; for we 
feel confident that any non-Roman reader will be better 
satisfied with his own Church. 


A. Campbell Tucker. 


* * * 


SYCHOLOGY AND SACRAMENTS: By Frank Craven 

Carter. Published by The Morehouse Publishing Com- 

pany, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Pp. 142, with Index. 
Price, $1.60. 


The author discusses the relation of psychology to the 
Sacraments of the Church in a very interesting way. He 
is making an attempt to interpret human experience in 
relation to “The outward and visible signs of an inward 
and spiritual grace given unto us’’; and the emotions these 
signs touch in the human personality. 

The first eighty-one pages are taken with psychological 
approach to religious consciousness with the following top- 
ies well discussed: ‘‘The Unveiling of Man,” ‘‘The Tech- 
nique of The Unveiling,’ “Man Taking the Initiative,” 
“God Taking the Intiative’; then, “‘The Church and the 
Sacrament of Penance.’’ Here the infallibility of the 
Church is discussed and its assumed authority to apply 
penance as a sacrament. The author makes this state- 
ment, ‘“‘Nothing but an infallible Church could be a sacra- 


ment; and of the fallibility of the Church, the divisions 
and misunderstandings are the clearest indications’ (p. 
83). “Confirmation, Matrimony and Holy Unction’’ are 


ably discussed in Chapter VI. The next chapter is perhaps 
the most interesting, for in it the reader will find a fine 
interpretation of the psychology of ‘‘Baptism, Holy Orders 
(Ordination) and Holy Communion.’’ The author believes 
in “The Real Presence:’’ This quotation is suggestive, 
Ses es . Modern science has reached as the limit of its 
analysis of the atom, as ‘unknown reality,’ a ‘mysterious 
essence.’ Hence there seems to be but a step between 
the present position of science and the position that God’s 
whole method in creation is a sacramental method and, in 
every sacramental object He is giving Himself—a Real 
Presence is there’’ (p. 121). 


A helpful book for ministers’ and’ teachers of religion. 
ee OLY. Spathey. 
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Participants or Parasites? 


By WOLCOTT CUTLER. 


Clergyman of the Diocese of Massachusetts. 


SOMETIMES wonder if it ever occurs to certain 

parishioners of our Church that as a general rule, if 

they would only put their pledged offerings in their 
envelopes week by week, they could always afford to 
support their Church and their Church would never 
lack support. 

In one echureh known to me where the debts have re- 
cently piled up to such an alarming extent that the ves- 
try were obliged this year to dismiss the parish sex- 
ton and the organist and choir-master, it has been 
found that every cent of debt is accounted for by the 
unpaid pledges of the last few years. No bills would 
have failed of payment had the systematic offering en- 
velopes only come in as promised. I wonder how people 
can justify themselves in taking their pledges for the 
systematic support of their church, local and national, 
so lightly. 

In this particular parish the parishioners are very 
hard hit by the depression, and some of the families are 
large, yet the striking feature of the systematic offer- 
ings as a whole in that church is that last year 87 sets 
of envelopes were promptly paid to the last penny; and 
these offerings amounted to twice as much as any other 
element in the parish income. Moreover, these 87 reg- 
ular contributors included at least five families or 
individuals subsisting on very meagre public aid, ten 
families with serious sickness or other heavy burdens, 
and fourteen elderly or invalided persons who cannot 
find work today. Countless others have had most ir- 
regular and independable work this past year; but have 
not allowed their church support to get behind. These 
87 faithful ones realized that unless they did their 
part each week, they would not have an effective 
church. 

Why could not the other 95 systematic subscribers in 
the same parish realize that it is their unpaid pledges 
that today force the parish to give up vital aspects of 
its reasonable work? For, the other 95 subscribers 
are not in any more trying or perilous circumstances 
than the faithful 87. As a matter of fact many of them 
are blessed with steady jobs, reasonably good health, 
and not more than one or no dependents. They sim- 
ply have not gained the sense of personal responsibility 
nor the habit of regular giving that are required for the 
keeping alive of any local parish.. Such people do not 
know it, of course, but what they really are religiously 
is what in the natural world we have to call parasites. 

eg 


HINKING that perhaps the past year was unduly 
hard for some of these subscribers who were seri- 
ously in arrears, I took the time to trace back their 

‘record of envelope payments in a dozen cases year by 
year for the past seven years to the year before the de- 
pression. The subscribers I studied in this way were 
all old-time or life-long members of this parish and 
have been all the seven years actively and happily con- 
nected with the parish life. Three of them are parish 
officers. 

Here is what I found: Only two of the twelve had 
paid more than half of their pledges for 1928, when 
times were better; none had paid in full. 

No. 1 pledged all seven years, but only once paid as 
much as half the year; on the average he paid eleven 
weeks and owed for forty-one weeks of each year. His 
pledges appear to amount to a probable one per cent 
of income. He has no dependents. 

No. 2 pledged only three times during the past seven 
years in 1928, 1929 and 1934, and paid an average of 
twenty-three weeks on each of those three pledges. 
His pledges amount to a probable one-third of one per 


*Reprinted by permission from The Witness. 


cent (1-300th) of his income. He has no dependents. 


No. 8, 1/2%, 5 years average paid, 18° weeks. 
No. 4, 11/2%, 4 years average paid, 14 weeks. 
NGeee %, 6 years average paid, 15 weeks. 
No. 6. 1/2%, 5 years average paid, 6 weeks: 
No. 7, 1/2%, 4 years average. paid, 4 weeks. 
No. 8, 1/2%, 6 years average paid, 11 weeks. 
No. 9, 1/3%, 3 years average paid, 25 weeks. 
No. 10, 1/2%, 4 years average paid, 3 weeks. 
No.1 1 %, 5 years average paid, 5 weeks. 
No. 12, 1/2%, 4 years average paid, 17 weeks. 


In all these cases the subseriber might have been ex-. 
pected to pledge every one of the seven years and to-- 
pay fifty-two weeks in each year (or ask to have his. 
pledge reduced or cancelled), but when a subseriber 
pledged for only three years, 1 have averaged his pay- 
ments as for three years only. Otherwise the averages. 
would have been very much lower, in fact for the group: 
for the seven year period, only eight weeks paid per 
subseriber per year. 

I write down these seemingly dry records, because 
I feel sure that in practically all parish churches today, 
it is not the depression that is causing our religious. 
work to languish, but rather regular and repeated fail- 
ure on the part of half our membership to contribute: 
anything to systematic church support, and the addi- 
tional failure of half of those who pledge to pay more 
than a few weeks a year of their promised offerings. 
During boom times, it was usually possible for twenty- 
five per cent of our membership to carry the other 
seventy-five per cent on their backs; today we face the 
necessity of a more honest and democratie Chureh sup- 
port—or serious curtailment of all religious and much 
philanthropie work. 


SIMPLY feel that for us to spend all of our in- 
| come on emulating the Joneses and none of it or 

only one-half of one-hundredth of it on furthering 
the work of our Church is to put God in second or third 
or fourth place in our lives. The fact that. our lips. 
still. pronounce His name with enthusiasm cannot 
mean much to Him so long as our real motives in life 
are pleasure or safety or popularity or conventional 
success rather than a sacrificial desire to share with 
others our good things and our treasured convictions: 
and thus to bring nearer His Kingdom. 

If Christian people want to live comfortably or even 
expensively, I see no reason to object too strongly, pro- 
vided that they come by their money honestly and fairly 
and that they share their good things and their seri- 
ous loyalties with a suffering and needy world. TI 
simply maintain that a person who gives away less than: 
one-tenth of his income is neither generous nor Chris- 
tian; and a person who neglects to set aside at least 
a third of that tenth for the Chureh’s work in the 
world, is neither Christian nor religious. 

Fortunately it is our poorest people who are the most 
generous and conscientious in these matters; and for- 
tunately, also, there are in each community a small 
number of saints who give much more than a tenth to- 
the Lord’s work. Otherwise, the depression would 
have closed as many churches as it has banks and 
factories. 

What the Lord always needs and what I believe He: 
asks of every follower every week of his life is a regu- 
lar and generous share of every income from four dol- 
lars a week up. I presume that in the Lord’s eyes four’ 
cents out of a four dollar income looks bigger than 
four dollars out of a forty dollar income. In either 
case we may doubt whether lip-service is accepted as: 
a satisfactory substitute for the unstinted generosity 


of a loving and dutiful heart. a 
‘ Pe - 
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Accomplishment 


By JAMES E. FREEMAN, 


Bishop of Washington. 


and 
been 
some 


LL great men 
women have 
dominated by 

supreme ideal or some 
lofty conception of the 
purpose of life; even the 
occult enters into this con- 
ception, as in the case of 
Napoleon, who unfailingly 
believed in the star of his 
destiny. 

To many of us life is a 
purposeless thing, it be- 
gins seemingly nowhere 
and it ends nowhere. 
Again, the plan or scheme 
of things seem so chaotic 
to our vision that its time- 
tables, its regulations and its routes, are confused and 
eonfusing. Very frequently we are discovered by 
others, and a talent or genius that we least suspected 
is called into being. To discover a genius is greater 
than to discover a River of Doubt. 

At this time of the year tens of thousands of youths 
are emerging from their schoolrooms, graduating 
into the larger field of human service and endeavor. 
We often wonder, as we greet them, if they know 
where they are going or what they are going to do. 
Many of them seem to have absorbed the modern 
maxim: ‘‘We don’t know where we are going, but let 
us get there as quickly as possible.’’ To a more ma- 
ture and reflective mind, life does seem to have some 
plan, and even its failures and disappointments con- 
stitute no small part in the outworking of a purpose 
that oftentimes is beyond our comprehension. 

Jesus lived but three and thirty years; His whole life, 
judged by human standards, was one of disappoint- 
ment, failure and ultimate defeat. Condemned and 
pilloried by His own kinsmen, without honor in His 
own country, He was regarded by His contemporaries 
as a disturber of the peace, a destroyer of ancient 
customs, and an innovator whom they would not tol- 
erate. To the churchmen of His day He was an in- 
truder, whose insolence and interference they could not 
abide. Notwithstanding every obstacle He set His face 
to go up to Jerusalem and to lay the plans of His king- 
dom; whose scope was universal and whose influence 
was not to be bounded by time or place. At the close 
of His eareer, while He stood under the shadow of a 
eross, He declared: ‘‘I have glorified Thee on the 
earth.’’ It was His final testimony concerning the 
efficiency of His life’s mission. 

Only three years of comparatively obscure public 
life and yet, by His own testimony, confirmed by the 
judgment of subsequent history, He had wrought out 
a system whose influence was to touch every land and 
to affect all forms of human life the world over. If 
Caesar Augustus could say, ‘‘I found Rome brick and 
left it marble,’’ then Jesus could say, ‘‘I found human 
life without the consciousness of the divine and with- 
out the sense of destiny, and I have given it the 
realization of its God-likeness, and I have filled it 
with the pulsings of eternity.”’ 


Bishop Freeman. 


HEN Cecil Rhodes was dying, his latest words 
were, ‘‘So much to do, so little done.’’ It was 
the expression of one who in the ripeness and 

fullness of years was conscious of unfulfillment. Not 
so Jesus. His was the realization of one who, even on 
the cross, could say concerning His life’s task, ‘‘It is 


finished.’’ Obviously, He realized that He was work- 
ing solely and supremely in conformity with the di- 
vine will. ‘‘My meat is to do the will of Him that sent 
me,’’ was the inspiration of His life. 

Does not much of our life’s service miscarry because 
it is seemingly unrelated to God’s infinite plan? The 
Westminster confession, in its opening sentence, is 
in consonance with the word of Christ: ‘‘Man’s chief 
end is to glorify God, and enjoy Him forever.’’ Mr. 
Elihu Root once said: ‘*‘Life is not in length of days; 
to have done something that will last, to weave a thread 
into the fabric that shall endure for ages, that is life.’’ 

We believe this to be true, and because it is true, 
it is a sad commentary upon so-called misspent and 
wasted lives. 

To many of us, who are seeking at this time to dis- 
close to our vision life’s larger plan, there is found 
in the present world chaos the evidence of something 
that in its outworking is not fortuitous nor governed 
by chance. To be able to see, even in part, the scheme 
or plan of things, and then to fit ourselves to further 
it, means to ally ourselves with Him in whose hand 
are the issues of life. It’s a great thing to be able to 
say: ‘‘I have glorified Thee on the earth.’’ 


EDITORIALS. 


(Continued from page 3.) 


effort to attend 
church away from home. We ourselves have been as- 
tonished at the fine services we have found in such 
frankly pleasure resorts as Atlantic City. In one par- 
ish in Maine only used as a summer chapel we were 
introduced to some beautiful hymns which we had 
never heard, but which now have become favorites, 
while at another summer chapel we also had the pleas- 
ure of witnessing the best children’s service it has 
ever been our pleasure to attend. 

Summer church attendance at places other than our 
own home church will broaden our whole interest in 
church worship and we will probably hear a sermon 
that will make us enjoy our holiday more than we 
otherwise would. 

But let none of us take summer as a completely 
slack season in church membership. It can be used, 
and the Forward Movement shows us one way, f 
deeper religious experience and for an enjoyable sea- 


son of real worship. 


COMMUNION. 
Who walks within the cloisters of the night, 
And views on high the maze of whirling spheres, 
Stands in the presence of a holy light 
That sanctifies the moments of his years. 
He drinks the juice immortal suns have pressed 
From clusters of the vintages of space, 
He eats the bread the centuries have blessed, 
And given unto brothers of the race. 


vacation, we recommend an honest 


The night stands as a venerable priest 

Before an altar rich in candle blaze, 
And he who kneels in sacramental feast 

Is he who finds the centre of the maze. 
When men with stars commune they understand 

In part, the great creation of His hand. 

William Tyler Olcott, 
Astronomer. 
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Jefferson Davis: Leader of a Lost Cause 


By CHARLES W. LOWRY, 


Professor in The Virginia Theological Seminary. 


(Continued from last week.) 


AVIS kept Bragg on and drew him to his bosom 
D out of a mistaken loyalty and because his faith 

in his own opinions was stronger than his ¢a- 
pacity for the assimilation of stubborn and irreducible 
facts. Also Bragg flattered him at a time when the 
people were beginning to lose faith in him and in his 
administration and when his heart was sore. Davis 
quarreled with Joseph E. Johnston and stuck to his 
guns, though the strife was rending asunder the fabric 
of the Confederacy. He declined to re-appoint him, 
even after Hood had been discredited; and when the 
popular clamor could no longer be resisted, he ar- 
ranged for Lee to make the appointment.* Finally, 
Davis failed the Confederacy at the point of possibly 
her greatest need: the creation of a Generalissimo of 
all her forces; and he did so out of an over-weening 
confidence in his own military ability and because of 
his basic incapacity for the costlest self-renunciation. 
The experience of the North and of the Allies in the 
World Dar, culminating in the appointment of Marshal 
Foch as Generalissimo of the combined Allied Armies, 
demonstrates conclusively the follow of such an omis- 
sion. 
_ It may seem that I have dwelled too exclusively and 
sharply on the defects of Jefferson Davis. Let me, 
however, recall to your minds my purpose and the 
presuppositions from which I began. I set out from 
the point no doubt usually reached about this time by 
the speakers you have had before on Jefferson Davis, 
namely, his indubitable excellences of character and 
mind and elements of real greatness. I then asked and 
have tried to answer the question: why notwithstand- 
ing did he fail and with him the Confederate cause? 
Such a question is not futile and is not ungracious. 
The answer must be of large intrinsic interest to you 
as it is to me. From the defects of great men as well 
as from their virtues, we can derive instruction and 
inspiration. And it is a mistake to suppose that we 
honor the memory of a beloved leader by an exagge- 
rated hero-worship or the elevation of affection above 
truth. The leader that is worthy of our homage and 
love and that has demonstrated by his devotion that 
worthiness, has nothing to fear, and we have nothing 
to fear, from the most unswerving fidelity to historic 
truth. The results will create no exception to the 
law: know the truth and the truth shall make you 
free. : 


UT I would not end on a negative note. In spite 

his uitimate failure, Jefferson Davis’ achievement 

was great. Let us not forget, to quote Eckenrode 
once more, ‘‘the much that he laboriously and bravely 
accomplished . . . the story of a national patching-out 
seldom equaled; of turning a mob into an army; of rak- 
ing a country without gunneries for arms and equip- 
ment; of building home-made warships out of serap 
iron and of buying a navy in Europe sub rosa; of 
making some sort of transportation system out of a 
series of one-horse railroads; of improvising administra- 
tive departments without buildings and officials; of con- 
ducting a great war on fiat currency; of getting food 
and clothing for soldiers by impressment and taxes in 
kind; of manufacturing munitions without chemicals; 


*Johnston hated Davis and was at least as much to 
blame as he for the quarrel :, but this does not affect my 


point. toni 


of so juggling as to have efficient rule without fatally 
violating states’ rights; of making bricks without 
straw.’’ And all this he achieved in face of tremen- 
dous obstacles, not the least of which was personal 
criticism and opposition. It is hard for us to realize to- 
day the real situation in the South politically. Re- 
member the South was fighting in the name of states’ 
rights. Yet in order to carry on the war with any effi- 
ciency, these rights had systematically to be infringed 
upon. This was the hard and ironie dilemma upon 
which David found himself impaled. In consequence 
he had the Confederate Vice-President, Alexander H. 
Stephens, arrayed against him in bitter and out-spoken 
opposition for practically the whole duration of the 
war. ‘‘In the worst crises of the Civil War, Stephens 
wasted his time in denouncing the constitutional vio- 
lations of a government whose existence depended 
wholly on the bayonets of the protecting army.’’ Gov- 
ernors Vance of North Carolina and Brown of Georgia 
were little less unreasonable, and they had it in their 
power effectually to block the enforcement of the Presi- 
dent’s policies within their respective states. There 
was absolutely no censorship of the press, and from 
an early time influential newspapers, like the Richmond 
Examiner and the Charleston Mercury, were much in 
opposition to the government. Added to all this was 
poor health, the oppression of chronic neuralgie head- 
aches, which sent the President to bed periodically, 
and the experience of a terrible tragedy in April, 1864, 
when his son, Joseph Emory, died as the result of a fall 
from the balcony of the White House to the pavement 
below. In the face of everything Davis carried on 
with a courage that has rarely been equaled and with 
a will of iron. Lastly, his patronage of Lee and Jack- 
son in the early days when both were unpopular and 
his introduction of conscription, for the first time in 
American history and in the most individualistic see- 
tion of the American community, deserve to be specially 
recorded and emphasized. 

Truly here is a man who, if he missed being a giant, 
wrought honorably and well and fought like a hero 
to the bitter end. No one could have met with more 
fortitude and indomitableness of spirit the challenge 
and the odds of an Herculean task, or have given 
himself with a more utter measure of devotion. And 
when the facts have been duly weighed, it may be 
doubted whether anyone else would have done better 
in his place. For all these things Jefferson Davis de- 
serves, as he has received, the affection and homage of 
the Southern people. And it is fitting that we should 
pause today and render to his name and memory our 
tribute of honour and gratitude. 


* * * 


ADVENTURE. ; 
H. J. Buckingham. 


Today is a pathway, 

It leads, none knows where; 
A day is a journey, 

From here unto there. 


Today was a good day, oD : 
Tt led to a friend ; _ eqese wont 

Today was a glad-day,. . . fig aod? 
And who snows itsend’, 0. sii! — 
: Ht dnd: aaa 
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News from the Front 


(The Southern Churchman believing that missions constituta 
the life of the Church hereby invites the missionaries of our 
Church to write letters to this paper describing the work they 
are doing in an interesting way, so that our people may know 
more of what is going on in the mission field.) 


The One and Only Health Center in All This Region. 
A recent letter from Dr. Grafton Burke at the Hud- 
son Stuck Hospital, Alaska, revealed something of his 
distress at current lack of adequate support. He wrote: 
“It is profoundly distracting to throw everything one 
has of strength, training, sympathy, into a problem 
such as this hospital presents, twenty-four hours a 
day, and then to find that the people of the Church 
at home, whom you have been representing in an out- 
post like this, are not supplying the money necessary 
to keep the work going, even after economies have 
been made in every direction. 

‘This problem of caring for the sick and suffering 
is attacked-at the direct command of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Here is this staff of nine, interested, capable, 
consecrated, on the go night and day with resolute 
courage and dauntless energy for proseeuting the 
Master’s command at a remote station, the one and 
only health center for the helpless sick, in all this 
region. 

“This business of guarding health, it seems to me, 
has developed into a tragedy of good intention. Surely, 
surely, there are well clad, well housed, well fed, hu- 
mans enough to feed and heal the less fortunate.”’ 

So * * 


Just Lassies in Their Teens. 

During the great typhoon of September, 1934, the 
Bishop Poole Girls’ High School of Osaka, Japan, was 
blown down. A number of the girls were killed and 
others injured. One group of four were in a room 
by themselves when the crash came. Three of them 

were pinned down under the huge beams, but the 
fourth, though badly hurt, was not held underneath. 
She tried to free them, but could do nothing, so she 
prayed and then they all sang, ‘‘Jesus Lover of My 
Soul’’ as long as the three lived. They died crushed 
to death, and when rescuers came, hearing the hymn, 
only the one was left alive, and from her they heard 
the story. As a result of this, though the school is 
not yet rebuilt, and they are using all sorts of shifts 
for school rooms, there have been a flood of applica- 
tions for entrance at the beginning of the school year, 
April 1, 


The Age-Old Spirit of Japan—Christ-Filled. 


The gale grew stronger yet, 
Until it seemed 
The very mountains would be blown 
And scattered like the chaff; 
The air was filled with flying death 
That roared and howled 
Like fiends from hell. 
Then here and there, amid the din, 
A building crashed, 
Some victim shrieked for aid. 
And in that school-room 
Sat a group of little girls, 
Just lassies in their teens. 


They dared not flee; 

Some sat, with terror dumb; 
One prayed; none spoke 

Or shrieked aloud. 

The beams above them 
Creaked and swayed; 

A window crashed; 

They gasped in sudden fear. 
Then all were still again, 
They could but wait'and pray! 
They were but little girls, © 


ec a . 
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Just lassies in their teens. 


Then came the crash; 

Beneath that pile of wood and tile 
And broken glass 

They lay. 

Three groaned in agony, 

Their bodies, bruised and crushed, 
Pinned down beneath the wreck. 
One, wounded, but still free, 
Looked ’round for aid, 

But none was near. 

She tried to free 

Her prostrate comrades. 

But what use? 


Her puny arms 

Could never move the beams 
That crushed the limbs 

Of those beneath. 

And so she bowed her head 
In prayer. 

"Twas all that lay 
Within her power to do 
For those in pain, 

For she was but a little girl, 
Just a lassie in her teens. 


The storm raged on; 
Would rescue never come? 
It seemed an age; 

Did no one care? 


But what was that? 
It rose above that roaring hell 


_Frem out that echarnel house 


Of agony and death 
In one clear treble note, 


“Jesus, lover of my soul, 
Let me to Thy bosom fly, 

While the nearer waters roll, 
While the tempest still is high.’” 


Another and another joined, 
As those who lay in agony 
Forgot their pam 

And lifted up their hearts 
To God. 


‘“ All my trust on Thee is stayed; 

All my help from Thee I bring; 
Cover my defenseless head 

With the shadow of Thy wing.” 


O God, How long 

Till rescue come? 

One voice faded out 

And ceased, 

The lips grew still. 

Her comrades choked, 

Gasped and then sang on 
While tears ran down 

And mingled with their blood. 
Another . aa 

Then another voice grew still, 
But one was left 


‘When rescue came, 
Just one little girl, 


“A lassie in her teens. 


Men marvelled at it all, 

But some were wise and knew 

"Twas but the age-old spirit of Japan, 
Christ-filled, 


“That made them strong, 7°)? © 


Though they were but a band of little girls, 
lust lassies in their teens. 


YOUNG PEOPLE'S 
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The Reverend Randolph F. Blackford 


CHURCH WORK AMONG NEGROES. 
I. History of Race in American Slavery. 

If America be considered in its wid- 
est sense as including both continents 
and the Indies, the introduction of the 
Negroes was the result of the kind- 
heartedness of Las Casas, the Spanish 
priest, to Haiti, who thought that by 
introducing slaves from Africa he could 
alleviate the sufferings of the native 
Indians, who were rapidly dying out 
under the cruelties of the Spaniards. 
The Negroes, he argued, could stand 
hard labor in a tropical climate better 
than the Indians. But he never thought 
of the fact that it would cause such 
untold suffering to the Negroes who 
would be transported from their Afri- 
can homes under the fearful conditions 
we can find pictured in Mary Johnston’s 
novel, ‘“‘Slave Ship’, not to speak of 
how the slaves were often recruited in 
Africa. 


In Africa people became slaves in 
three ways, the first and smallest of 
which was as malefactors. All crimi- 
nals were sold as slaves. The second 
was as tribute or currency, i. e., each 
African king of any importance had 
sovereignty over a number of villages 
who paid him tribute in slaves, which 
were the money of the country and 
could be exchanged at the coast fo1 
what was called ‘‘trade goods,’ or cloth 
and other importations from civilizea 
countries. The third way was as pris- 
oners of war. These were often also 
the cause of war or slave raids, wherein 
a village would be surrounded at night 
and all the sick and old killed and all 
able-bodied carried off as slavés. 


A great trade in slaves grew up in 
English ships after 1619, when they 
were first brought to Virginia. It is 
of interest to know that in the origi- 
nal draft of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, Thomas Jefferson had a clause 
denouncing King George for forcing 
slavery on the colonies. This was 
dropped. New England ships later de- 
veloped a great trade of going to’ the 
West Indies and there buying rum, car- 
rying the rum to Africa and exchang- 
ing it for slaves, bringing the slaves 
to the Southern States and selling them 
for money, then going to the Indies 
and buying more rum. 


As early as the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century there were movements 
in the South towards freeing the slaves. 
In 1830, there was a bill introduced 
into the Virginia Legislature looking 
towards the gradual freeing of the 
slaves in that state. It might have 
passed by a small majority, but its 
backers, desiring a larger majority, de- 
cided to wait until the next year, that 
it might have a more popular backing 
and be better known. But in the fol- 
lowing year abolition societies were 
formed advocating the freeing of slaves 
by violence, so that the bill was not 
brought up again. 

It is also of interest to know that 
as originally planned by Oglethorpe, 
Georgia was to have slavery outlawed. 


Southern slavery was a bad thing for 
the Negro, but it was worse for the 
whites, as it had a tendency to make 
them look down on manual labor. Its 
worst effect on the Negro was* what is 
known.as slave psychology. For having 


to depend on his master for everything 
the slave formed the habit of saying 
what he thought would please his mas- 
ter, instead of telling the truth. This 
we call ‘“‘lying’’, especially if the person 
doing it profits by it. As the slave 
had only his cleverness, but no force 
or money, his wits were sharpened to 
get things for himself to which he was 
not entitled. This we call ‘‘cheating.”’ 
Again, the slave saw his master eating 
better food than he and wearing bet- 
ter clothes. The only way he saw to 
get these for himself was by what he 
called ‘‘taking’’, but which we call 
“stealing”. These traits are common 
to all peoples who live under the shadow 
of a much more prosperous race, like 
the Armenians and the Russian poor 
farmer. So when we find the Negro 
lying, cheating and stealing, we may 
know that it is one of the scars he 
bears from his two and a half centu- 
ries of slavery. 


Il. Up From Slavery. 

Before the War Between the States, 
many Southern people hesitated to free 
their selves for fear of what would 
happen to them, the slaves, when free. 
After the war many refused to accept 
freedom and stayed on with their for- 
mer masters’ families, while the master 
paid wages as the only difference. One 
such recently died at the age of ninety- 
eight years and left all her savings to 
educate the sons of her master for the 
ministry. 

In the sixties there were ahout four 
and a half billion Negroes in the coun- 
try, about four million of whom were 
slaves. More than nine-tenths of the 
total lived in the South. After the war 
there came the Reconstruction period, 
of which the kindest thing we can say 
is that a number of people who did 
not know anything about the Negroes, 
undertook to guide them, with terrible 
results that set back their race a great 
deal, so that we can say their real prog- 
ress begins in about 1870, though sta- 
tistics begin in 1866. Thus, then in the 
sixty-four years from 1866 to 1930, the 
Negroes that owned their own homes 
grew until for every Negro that owned 
a home then, there are seventeen, and 
for every dollar owned by Negroes in 
accumulated wealth, Negroes now own 
$130. 

Again progress in education in the 
same time has been marvelous; one in 
every ten could read then, but eight in 
every ten can read now, and for every 
one then in public schools there are 
now thirteen. A more remarkable show- 
ing yet is made by them when we con- 
sider the forty years from 1890 to 1930. 
For every Negro dentist then, they now 
have seventeen, and whereas there were 
then no Negro trained nurses, there are 
now 5,000. 

Many of us, however, have not real- 
ized that the old-time Negro with his 
faults and weaknesses is rapidly becom- 
ing a thing of the past, just as the il- 
literacy of our poorest is rapidly becom- 
ing but a memory. The old Negro used 
to look to the white for everything, for 
the simple reason that he had nowhere 
else to look in times of slavery. But 
there is arising a new Negro who is 
proud of his race and the great strides 
that they have made. Hevis honest, 
industrious and »self-respecting. Not 
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having known slavery, he is forming 
the habit of putting away money for 
hard times, and in many cases will not 
give way to temptation to lie, cheat or 
steal any quicker than a white man of 
his own economic strata. Furthermore, 
he looks to his own people to help 
him when he is sick or in trouble. As 
an example of this we mention a Negro 
tramp who was given a night’s lodging 
in the local jail. He fell sick and a lo- 
cal Negro welfare paid a nurse to care 
for him. The Negro of slavery was 
loyal to his master. This new Negro 
is loyal to his white friends, put he is 
also loyal to his race. Though the 
South has many of the old type, this 
new type is rapidly taking the lead 
among them. Though there are radi- 
cals among the Negroes as well as in 
other races and groups, and this ele- 
ment is making great demands for so- 
cial equality among them, yet the radi- 
cals are in the minority, the great ma- 
jority being firm conservatives. Of this 
larger group we speak, therefore, when 
we say that: He does not want social 
equality with the whites. He claims 
truly that we do not have it among the 
whites. Nor does he want it in his 
own race. He is not an African, but 
an American, and loyal to its institu- 
tions and the bitter foe of all who wouid 
tear down American institutions. He 
is law-abiding and doing his best to 
guiae the ignorant and lawless of his 
own race into the right paths. He 
needs the sympathy and cooperation of 
the whites and we believe that some 
day we will be even more proud of 
what he shall accomplish than we are 
of what he has already done. 


if. Our Church and the Negro. 

The Episcopal Church was the only 
Church that did not split on the color 
line at the time of the War Between the 
States. With its Prayer Book Service, 
many people are under the impression 
that there are no Negro Episcopalians. 
But the 1926 Government Religious 
Census tells us that we are the sey- 
enth largest Negro Church in the coun-: 
try. Furthermore, the largest Negro 
congregation in the South is the Epis- 
copal Church of St. Agnes in Miami. 
In the Diocese of South Florida, we 
have the largest proportion of Negroes 
in population that are members of our 
Church in the South, one-fourth of our 
total communicant list being Negroes. 
The reason for this is that many West 
Indian Negroes who have been brought 
up in the Church of England have come 
to Florida and naturally turn to Mother 
Church as their Church home. 

While the parochial work of our Ne- 
gro congregations is well worthy of 
notice, the most spectacular work of our 
Church for their race is that of the 
American Church Institute for Negroes. 
This is a corporation that was organ- 
ized in 1906 by the Church ‘‘to pro- 
mote the cause of education of the Ne- 
groes in the Southern States in connec- 
tion with the Protestant Episcopal 
Church.” It has under it one theo- 
logical seminary, one college, one hos- 
pital and training school for nurses and 
eight high schools in which 3,700 are 
enrolled in regular term and about the 
same number in summer schools and 
farmer conferences, so that each year 
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The college gives training to teachers 
for Negro schools and all train for spir- 
itual leadership in their race. 

There is another type of work which 
our Church promotes greatly sven in 
places where we have no Negro com- 
municants. It is that of promoting 
Negro wtltare through promotion of the 
Urban League, a weltare organization, 
among the Negroes themselves in lar- 
ger places, and in promoting yolunteer 
welfare associations among thelr race 
in smaller places. 

These crganizations strive to zet the 
best methods from their white triends 
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and have ccoperated with the whites 
in public relief measures of all kinds, 
such as f'cur and cloth distribution, un- 
employment relief, ete., and have also 
done much in alleviation cf suffering 
among the poor through moneys col- 
lected, and even better, by volunteer 
services given by their members to peo- 
ple unable to pay regular helpers. 

Thus we see the Mcther Church calls 
under her wing her children of other 
races, not only in far off places, but 
also close at home, in the name of Him 
who made all peoples throughout the 
world. 


i CHURCH LNTELLIGENCE 


NATIONAL COUNCIL STAFF 
SERVE AT CONFERENCES. 

Summer conferences throughout the 
country have requested seventeen of 
the National Council staff to serve on 
the faculty of one or more conferences. 
During the months of June, July, and 
August, representatives from  head- 
quarters will be distributed as follows: 

Miss Leila Anderson, St. Augustine’s, 
Raleigh, N. C., June 3, and Geneva, 
Wis., student Y. W. C. A., June 21. 

Mr. Barnes, Montreal, Social Work, 
June 9, Montague, Mich., June 23; 
Madison. Wis., Rural Work, July 1, Ka- 
nuga, S. C., Adult, July 138. 

Miss Beardsley, Blue Mountain 
Conference at Chambersburg, Pa., June 
24. 

Miss Cooper, Versailles, Ky., June 16; 
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Wellesley, Mass., June 24; Kanuga, 
adult, July 13. 
Deaconess Edwards, Gambier, Ohio, 


June 24. 

Miss Fischer, Camp McDowell, Ala., 
June 4; Orkney Springs, Va., June 17; 
Erie,-Pittsburgh at Saltsburg, Pa., June 
23. 

Dr. 
24. 

Dr. Hobbs, Cass Lake, Minn., Indian 
Convocation and Duluth Conference, 
June 23 and Niobrara Indian Convoca- 
tion, S. D., August 18: 

Mr. Irwin, Camp Leach, N. C., June 
a. 

Dr. McGregor, Arizona, June 10, Los 
Angeles, June 23; Spokane, July 1. 

Mr. McMaster, North Dakota (Lake 
Pelican), June 11; Cass Lake, June 23; 
Sewanee, adult, July 30. 

Miss Marston, Bronxville, N. Y. 

Mrs. D. D. Taber, Kanuga, adult, July 
13; Sewanee, Woman’s Auxiliary, Au- 
gust 9. ‘ 

Mr. Tasman, Lake Kanawauke, N. Y., 
June 26. 


Franklin, Blue Mountain, June 


Dr. Wedel, Northfield, Minn., June 
16; Concord, N. H., June 24; Ever- 
green, Col., general, July 29, and 


clergy, August 12. 

Dr. Wood, Sewanee, Tenn., July 30. 

Dr. Sherman, recently on the Na- 
tional Council Staff and now with the 
Forward Movement Commission, is to 
be at the Kanuga Adult Conference, 
July 13. 

* oo * 
FORWARD TOGETHER. 

“Forward Together” is not only a slo- 
gan, but a movement of the youth of 
the Episcopal Church. Conceived in 
the National Commission meeting of 
young people, which was held in Chi- 
eago, May 21-23, plans are being made 
to unite with the youth of the Church 
in an effort to go ‘Forward Together” 
under the Forward Movement. 

A Call to the Youth of the Church 
with practical suggestions as to how 
to respond to that call has gone out 
from the National Commission meet- 
Topp ; 

Every province was represented at 


_ this meeting. 


Mr. Charles Wood of Province III 


was elected Chairman of the Commis- 
sion for 1935-36, and Miss Pauline 
Hartlieb of Province II, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

The Executive Committee is com- 
posed of the Rev. Ernest E. Piper, 
Chairman; Mr. Woods, Miss Lyons, Miss 
Hartlieb and Miss Fischer. 

Perhaps the most important thing 
accomplished during this three-day Con- 
ference was the opening of channels 
through which the work of the young 
people of the Church can go forward. 

An invitation from the Diocese of Cal- 
ifornia to hold a National Young Peo- 
ple’s Conference in San Francisco in 
1938 during the World’s Fair was ex- 
tended by Mr. Gilbert Hooper, repre- 
sentative of Province VIII. This ques- 
tion of a National Conference will be 
discussed in the 1986 meeting of the 
Commission. 

A meeting of the National Commis- 
sion will be held again in 1936, time 
and place to be decided upon. 

* % * 
POSTPONEMENT OF THE MEETING 
OF THE SYNOD OF THE PROV- 
INCE OF THE SOUTHWEST. 

In view of the fact that the House 
of Bishops is to meet in Houston in 
the early part of November, it has been 
decided by the President of the Prov- 
ince of the Southwest, after taking 
counsel with the other Bishops of the 
Province, to postpone the meeting of 
the Synod (which is usually held in 
the month of October), until the early 
spring of 1936. 

The Bishop of West Missouri, the 
Rt. Rev. Robert Nelson Spencer, D. D., 
has issued a very cordial invitation for 
the Synod to meet in Grace and Holy 
Trinity Church, Kansas City, Mo., in 
the early spring of 1936. 

* oo * 
FOURTH NATIVE JAPANESE ELE- 

VATED TO ANGLICAN EPISCO- 

PATE. 


At the eighteenth triennial General 
Synod of the Nippon Seikokwai (Holy 
Catholic Church in Japan), held early 
in May, in Sendai, the Rev. Prof. Paul 
Shinji Sasaki, Professor of Liturgics 
and Applied Theology, Central Theo- 
logical College, Tokyo, was elected sec- 
ond Bishop of the Diocese of Mid-Japan. 
The bishop-elect becomes the fourth na- 
tive of Japan to be elevated to the 
Anglican episcopate. The Diocese of 
Mid-Japan has been a missionary dis- 
trict of the Church of England in Can- 
ada since its foundation thirty years 
ago, and the Rt. Rev. H. J. Hamilton, 
D. D., who resigned and left Japan last 
year was its first bishop. Prof. Sasaki 
succeeds Bishop Hamilton. The Cana- 
dian Church will continue to subsidize 
the missionary work of the diocese, 
which includes several prefectures 
stretching through the central part of 
the Empire from the Pacific Ocean on 
the East to the Japan Sea on the West. 

‘Prof. Sasaki is to be consecrated on 
St. James’ Day,'July 25, at one of the 
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churches in Nagoya, city of the 
diocese. Prof. Sasaki was born in Tokyo, 
March 11, 1885, and is a graduate of 
the Azabu Middle School and the for- 
mer §. P. G. Theological School. Dur- 
ing 1922 and 1923 he studied at -the 
Society of the Sacred Mission, Kelham, 
Wycliffe Hall, Oxford, and at Westcott 
House, Cambridge, England. Besides 
being a member of the theological 
school faculty, Prof. Sasaki has been 
rector of Meijiro Church, Tokyo, for 
the past seventeen years, except during 
his absence in Hngland. During the 
school year of 1920-21, he was head 
of the Department of Religions of St. 
Paul’s University, Tokyo, and univer- 
sity chaplain. He was ordained deacon 
at St. Andrew’s Church, Tokyo, on De- 
cember 21, 1912, and priest at the same 
church on April 25, 1917, by the*Rt. 
Rev. Cecil Boutflower, D. D., then 
Bishop of South Tokyo. Prof. Sasaki 
was easily the most favored candidate 
for the election as new Bishop of Mid- 
Japan. A friend long resident in Japan 
writes of him: “He is a saint, a wonder- 
ful pastor, a very telling preacher, and 
absolutely devout. They loved him at 
Kelham.”’ 

The new bishop will have under his 
care twenty-seven established parishes: 
a foreign staff, including six clergy, 
one layman and thirteen women work- 
ers; a Japanese staff of nineteen clergy, 
five chatechists and seven women work- 
ers; twelve Church schools, and the 
New Life Hospital for tubercular pa- 
tients at Obuse. Included in the Dio- 
cese of Mid-Japan is the Karuzizawa 
Church, used by both Japanese and 
English-speaking Churchmen. Recent 
statistics of the Nippon Seikokwai show 
approximately 4,000 baptized members 
of the Church in Mid-Japan and an 
equal number of Church school pupils. 

The Canadian Church is making his- 
tory in its willingness to continue the 
support of its bishopric when the bishop 
is Japanese. 


see 


* * 
RURAL WORK CONFERENCE TO BE 
HELD JULY 1-12. 

The Episcopal Conference on Rural 
Church Work will be held this summer 
as usual, in connection with the Rural 
Leadership Summer School of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, July 1 to 12. 

Despite the loss of its secretary for 
rural work, the National Council’s So- 
cial Service Department is to continue 
this project. The executive secretary, 
the Rev. C. Rankin Barnes, will serve 
as leader and chaplain. The Rt. Rev. 
Theodore D. Bratton, Bishop of Mis- 
sissippi, and Honorary President of the 
Rural Workers’ Fellowship, will preach 
the annual conference sermon at Grace 
Church, Madison, Wisconsin, on Sun- 
day, July 7. 

Hach day will begin with a celebra- 
tion of the Holy Communion in St. 
Andrew’s Church. After breakfast, 
members of the group will attend the 
special lectures provided by the uni- 
versity. Then all groups will meebd 
for the daily assembly, at which Dr. 
Don D. Loscohier, Professor of EHco- 
nomics at the University, will lecture on 
Trends Toward Security. 

Thereafter the Episcopal group will 
gather for its own noon-day conference. 
The general theme for these daily con- 
ferences will be Rural Church Meth- 
ods. The following subjects -will be 
presented by clergy who have shown 
special skill in dealing with them: 

Religious Education in Rural Church 
School, by the Rev. Vernon C. McMas- 
ter, of the National Council staff; Pre- 
paring For Spiritual Adulthood, by the 
Rev. Peter E. Spehr, of Nebraska; A 
Survey of a Local Trade Area, by the 
Rev. Earl T. Kneebone, of South Da- 


-kota; Rural and Urban Church Rela- 


tionship, by the Rev. John R. Pick- 
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ells, of Illinois; Values and Risks in 
Using Lay Readers, by the Rev. Val. 
H. Sessions, of Mississippi; and Rising 
Tides of Rural Secularism, by the Rev. 


R:*H. Mize, Jr. Mr. Barnes has a con- 
ferénce on The Rural Parish and Its 
Community. 

The conference is planned especially 
for the rural clergy, all diocesan rural 
workers, both laymen and woman, all 


officials in organizations charged with 
the’ work of the rural church. The 
clergy and laymen of the conference 
will be housed together in one of the 
fraternity houses. It is expected that 
their expense for room and board dur- 
ing the entire period will be $24.75. 
Further details may be secured by writ- 
ting to the Department at 281 Fourth 


Avenue, New York. 
* ok * 


FORK UNION MILITARY ACADEMY 
FINALS. 
Fork Union graduated the largest 


class in its history. There were thirty- 
five graduates in the Academic Depart- 
ment, twenty-three in the Commercial 
Department, and eleven in the post- 
graduate department, a total of sixty- 
nine. 

On Founder’s Day, Dr. Wicker, the 
President, and Colonel Perkins, the 
headmaster of the academic department, 
delivered addresses on the Founder, Dr. 
William #. Hatcher. 

The baccalaureate sermon was 
preached by Dr. Ernest F. Campbell of 
the Rivermont Avenue Church, Lynch- 
burg, Va., and at the commencement 
exercises on Monday morning the ad- 
dress to the graduating class was de- 
livered by Dr. P. Roland Wagner of 
Norfolk, Va., who took as his theme, 
“The Chemistry of Character.” 

The enrollment for next session is 
twice as large as it was a year ago, 
and a new dormitory is being erected 
to care for this increase. 


fo) 
VIRGINIA. 
Rt. Rev. H. St. G. Tucker, D. D.. Bishop. 
Rt. Rev. Frederick D. Goodwin, D. D., 


Coadjutor. 
aay a 
English Visitors in Richmond. 

On May 28, Canon Stacy Waddy, sec- 
retary of the S. P. G. in London, and 
Sir Edward Midwinter were the guests 
of Bishop Tucker at a luncheon in the 
Jefferson Hotel. Other guests included 
Bishop Goodwin, the Rev. Messrs. G. M. 
Brydon, B. D. Tucker, John Scott, W. 
Leigh Ribble, C. W. F. Smith, and the 
Ven. A. V. Colston, and Mr. Lewis Wil- 
liams. Mr. Colston recalled the fact 
that his first charge in America was as 
a chaplain to an English colony in 
Iowa under the auspices of the S. P. G. 

Although the Church in Virginia was 
instrumental in helping to establish the 
S. P. G., rather than being sustained 
by that venerable society, there has al- 
ways been a warm gratitude in this 
State’ for the great work the Society 
did’'to further the interests of the 
Church in America during the Colonial 
period, and it was a pleasure to have 
these representatives of the S. P. G. 
visit this old diocese. 

pe * * * 

Degree Conferred. 

At its recent commencement, Hamp- 
den-Sydney College conferred the de- 
gree'of LL. D. on the Rt. Rev. Fred- 
erick D. Goodwin, D. D., Bishop-Coadju- 
tor of the Diocese of Virginia. 

* * * 
A Full Day. 

On Sunday, May 12, Bishop Goodwin 
visited John’s Parish, Loudoun County, 
the. Rev. D. Campbell Mayers, rector, 
and put.in a full day of Episcopal duty. 

He preached at the Church of Our 
Saviour at Outlands. 

He preached and confirmed sixteen, 
and, celebrated the Holy Communion at 
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Emmanuel Church, Middleburg. 

He preached and confirmed one per- 
son at the Mission of the Holy Nativity 
at Watson; had a conference with Cap- 
tain Frank Mountford of the Church 
Army, and at 8 P. M., he preached at 
the Church of Our Redeemer at Aldie. 

The total number of persons present 
at these services was 282——Confirma- 
tions, 17; gifts to the Bishop’s Emer- 
gency Fund, $276. The Bishop and the 
parson had to keep moving to cover the 
ground in one day. The Bishop re- 
ceived, as always, a warm and enthus- 
iastic reception. 

D. Campbell Mayers. 


fe) 
WASHINGTON. 
Rt. Rev. James E. Freeman D. D. Bishop. 
(0) 
National Church Sunday. 

On Sunday, June 16, there will be an 
open-air service at Washington Cathe- 
dral, under auspices of the American 
Legion. More than 21,000 Legion chap- 
lains all over the country will be asked 
to join in with the Legion officials in 
observing ‘National Church Sunday’’, 
which will be made an annual custom 
with the American Legion. The Rey. 
Park W. Huntington, of Wilmington, 
Del., will be the preacher. He is na- 
tional chaplain for the Legion. The 
Bishop of Washington, a major in the 
Chaplain’s Reserve Corps, will also 
speak. Five thousand local posts have 
been asked to listen in, as the cere- 
monies will be broadcast in the United 
States, Canada and Mexico. In this 
service the memory of the War Presi- 
dent, Woodrow Wilson, will be hon- 
ored. 

* * * 

Robert G. Barrow Appointed Organist 
and Choirmaster of Washington 
Cathedral. 

The appointment of Robert G. Bar- 
row, now in charge of the music at Trin- 
ity Church, New Haven, Connecticut, as 
organist and choirmaster at Washing- 
ton Cathedral, is announced today by 
Bishop Freeman. He will succeed the 
late Edgar Priest, who died after a 

short illness on March 30. 

Mr. Barrow is a native of Washing- 
ton, a graduate with honors of St. Al- 
ban’s, School for Boys, and has received 
from Yale University the degrees of 
Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Music and 
Master of Music. At present Mr. Bar- 
row is in England on a traveling musical 
fellowship and is studying under 
Vaughan Williams and Dr. Ernest Bul- 
lock at Westminster Abbey. He expects 
to enter upon his duties at Mount Saint 


‘Alban in September. 


* * * 


New Hampshire Day. 

On June 9, at the National Cathedral 
“New Hampshire Day” was observed 
and the State flag of New Hampshire 
was carried in the procession. This 
standard was presented by the Colonial 
Dames and is one of forty or more State 
flags hung in the great choir. Prayers 
for the public officials and the people 
of that State were offered daily through- 
out the week at the Cathedral services. 

* * * 
Largest Confirmation Class in History. 

At a recent service at St. Alban’s Par- 
ish Church, the Rev. Charles T. War- 
ner, D. D., rector, Bishop James E. Free- 
man confirmed a class of 105 candidates. 
This class, presented by the rector, is 
believed to be the largest ever presented 
in the history of this diocese. 


* * * 


Bishop James E. Freeman preached 
the commencement sermon recently to 
750 graduates of George Washington 
University. The service was held in 
the Cathedral, and the large graduating 
class attended in a body. _ 
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SOUTHERN VIRGINIA. 

Rt. Rev. A. C. Thomson, D. D. Bishop. 
Christ and St. Luke’s Church, Norfolk. 

The already announced consolidation 
of Christ Church, St. Luke’s, and St. An- 
drew’s, the three churches in the Ghent 
section of Norfolk, became effective on 
June 1. On that morning the vestry 
met and made the following elections: 


Rector, the Rev. Taylor Willis, for- 
merly rector of St. Luke’s; Associate 
rector, the Rev. E. Ruffin Jones, D. D..,. 


formerly rector of St. Andrew’s. 

The central plan of worship of the 
consolidated church is the former 
Christ Church building, which is un- 
der the ministry of Mr. Willis. The 
St. Luke’s property is abandoned and 
will be disposed of. Mr. Willis will 
not occupy the Christ Church rectory, 
which will be annexed to the parish 
house and used in connection therewith. 
St. Andrew’s and its Church schools will 
continue in operation under the minis- 
try of Dr. Jones. 

The first services of the consolidated 
church were held in the Christ Church 
building on Sunday, June 2. The Rev. 
Norman E. Taylor, Executive Secretary 
of the diocese, was celebrant at the 
7:30 A. M. Holy Communion. At 11 
A. M. Holy Communion was celebrated, 
and the congregation filled the 900 seats 
in the church and compelled the use 
of chairs at the rear of the Selden 
Memorial Chapel for additional worship- 
pers, of whom about 350 communicated 
at this service. The Rt. Rev. Arthur 
C. Thomson, D. D., was the celebrant. 
The ancient Communion silver of Christ 
Church was used at this celebration, 
the several pieces of which date from 
LOO toe Eos 

Especial distinction attached to this 
service by reason of the fact that the 
sermon was preached by the Rt. Rev. 
Philip Cook, D. D., Bishop of Dela- 
ware, and President of the National 
Council. Bishop Cook took occasion to 
refer to the Christ Church building as 
being known through the Church as one 
of the gems of Gothic architecture in 
The increased opportunity 
for service in the cause of the faith 
offered by the consolidation was the 
theme of Bishop Cook’s sermon, and his: 
text, from -1 Tim: 3:15;  wasseeuen 
thou mayest know how thou oughtest 
to behave thyself in the house of God, 
which is the Church of the living God, 
the pillar and ground of truth.’”’ Pre- 
ceding the sermon, Mr. Willis called 
upon the congregation for support in 
his new and broadened field, and prom- 
ised his full loyalty to the consolidated 
church. 

“T am following a long line of Chris- 
tian and devoted servants here,’ Mr. 
Willis said, referring to the former rec- 
tors of Christ Church, “and their devo- 
tion is of great help to me. In return 
for their loyalty and fellowship, my 
pledge will be absolute loyalty to the 
general church, and absolute loyalty 
to your diocese and mine. My wish 
will be to make a permanent place for 
myself in the hearts of you all.” 

Mr. Willis then announced that serv- 
ices in future would be conducted at 
Christ and St. Luke’s Church, and at 
St. Andrew’s Church, according to the 
usual schedule, and that services at 
St. Luke’s would be discontinued. 

The fine choir of boys and men 
trained and directed by Mr. George M. 
Vail, rendered music of atype and qual- 
ity befitting this great occasion. Mr. 
Vail is a well-known composer of sa- 
cred music as well as a distinguished 
choirmaster. 

This triple merger for the complete 
relief of an over-churched territory sets 


a precedent and points the way, «dt 
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travail and by dint of perseverance, pa- 
tience, prayer and self-sacrifice. But 
it is believed to be the most construc- 
tive piece of statesmanship that has ever 
been accomplished in the Virgina dio- 
ceses, 


(0) 
LONG ISLAND. 

Rt. Rev. HE. M. Stires, D. D., Bishop. 
Rt. Rev. J. Il. B. Larned, Suffragan. 
Rts Rev. Fw. Creighton, S: Tt. D.; Sutf- 
fragan, 
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105th Anniversary of Founding of Zion 
Church: Reredos Dedicated. 

Zion Church, Douglaston, of which 
the Rev. Lester Leake Riley is rector, 
commemorated the one hundred and 
fifth anniversary of its founding by a 
festival service on Sunday morning, 
June 16, at eleven o’clock. 

The occasion is made of distinctive 
interest this year by the dedication of 
a beautiful, wood-carved, polychromed 
reredos, designed and sculptured by 
Trygve Hammer of Douglaston, and pre- 
sented to Zion Church by a committee 
of friends and neighbors. 

The clergy participating in the gserv- 
ice, in addition to Bishop Creighton 
and the rector, included the Rey. Her- 
bert J. Leake, of St. Petersburg, Fla., 
who read the lesson, and the Rev. Dr. 
Edgar L. Sanford of Oneonta, who was 
rector of Zion Church from 1890 to 
1892, and preached the sermon of the 
occasion on ‘‘Memories of Zion Church.” 


0 
CENTRAL NEW YORK. 
Rt. Rev. Charles Fiske, D. D., Bishop 
Rt. Rev. E. H. Coley, D. O.. Sutfragan 
0 —x 


New Rector Spent Ten Years in Iraq. 

The Rey. John B. Panfil, for the past 
ten years the head of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s mission in Mosul, Iraq, 
has recently taken charge of Holy Cross 
Parish of the Polish National Catholic 
Church at 432 Wilkinson Street, Syra- 
cuse. In doing so, Fr. Panfii has in no 
way resigned his ministry in the Epis- 
copal Church. He was urged to take 
this position by the Rev. Dr. Robert F. 
Law, Advisory Commissioner on Eccles- 
iastical Relations. Fr. Panfil left Iraq 
only because he was driven out by the 
Arabs in the recent persecution of the 
Christians during which three thousand 
Christians were massacred. He stood 
by his flock at the risk of his life, and 
actually lost all -his material posses- 
sions. 

* * * 
Brenaman Memorial Plot. 

Mr. Bert F. Brenaman, a loyal and 
devout churchman and a prominent fun- 
eral director of Syracuse, has purchased 
a large plot in Hillcrest Cemetery. I 


shall quote Mr. Brenaman’s words: 
“During these trying times many people 
have become somewhat dependent 


through no fault of their own but due 
to circumstances beyond control. Be- 
cause of these unusual conditions and 
because we as Episcopalians want to 
do our part, that no member of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church be buried 
in Potter’s Field, we have carefully se- 
lected a section in beautiful Hillcrest 
Park Cemetery to be known as ‘Brena- 
man Memorial Plot.’ 

“When circumstances are such that 
a communicant of your Church passes 
away or loses a loved one in their fam- 
ily and there are no funds with which 
to purchase a grave, we will give them 
a grave in the Brenaman Memorial sec- 
tion, the only expense being the cost 
of opening the grave.’ 

* * * 
Twentieth Anniversary—Seventy-fifth 
3&% Ips Birthday. 

The Rev. A. A. Bresee, rector of Zion 
Church; Greene, celebrated the twenti- 
eth anniversary of his rectorship re- 
cently. The day was also Mr. Bresee’s 
seventy-fifth birthday. At the service 
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in the church, Bishop Fiske was the 
preacher. He also dedicated a pair of 
office lights, presented in commemora- 
tion of the anniversary. The Rev. Mr. 
Bresee was the recipient of a purse con- 
taining a generous amount and also 
received a new set of vestments. 
* * * 

Highteen memorial windows in Trin- 
ity Church, Watertown, were dedicated 
on the afternoon of Palm Sunday, by 
Bishop Coley. 

* * * 
“Bequests. 

Mrs. Frane Howell Leonard, of Ak- 
ron, Ohio, left a bequest of $2,000 to 
Calvary Church, Utica. 

St. John’s Church, Ithaca, has re- 
ceived $3,500 from the estate of Eliza- 
beth B. Collins. 

The Rev. James E. Clarke, rector of 
Christ Church, Oswego, is given the 
income of a large portion of the estate 
of Miss Mary Jane Salmon. Her estate 
is valued at $50,000. 

——_ 9 
RHODE ISLAND 
Rt. Rev. J. DeWolf Perry, D. D., Bishop 
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‘Old Home Day at St. Thomas’. 

St. Thomas’ Church, Providence, a 
mission in the northern section of the 
city, attended largely by mill folk, set 
about beautifying its grounds and 
buildings this spring. There was need, 
for there was no grass to mention in 
the sandy soil, and the buildings fall- 
ing into disrepair, hadn’t been painted 
for many years. It interested indus- 


trialists, philanthropists and garden 
lovers in and out of the Episcopal 
Church. A United States Senator also 


gave liberally to the cause, and Italian 
merchants in the neighborhood contrib- 
uted their mites. A swarm of volun- 
teers operated wheel-barrows and shov- 
els sent up every day from neighboring 
mills after working hours, and many 
cubic yards of loam were unloaded and 
lawn seeded. A parishioner, who con- 
ducts a coal and ice business, loaned 
a truck for two Saturdays to haul away 
the excavated sand. 

As soon as the grass was up and 
shrubs planted, another squad of volun- 
teers, skilled in carpentry, gathered ev- 
ery afternoon after work, tore off rot- 
ten boards from church, parish house 
and rectory and replaced them with new. 
And now the entire plant is being 
planted. On Sunday, June 23, all the 
old St. Thomas’ folk within reach are 
expected to attend an Old Home Day 
Service and inspect the work. 

e'. 6t « 
Broadcast Under Auspices Girls’ 
Friendly Society. 

A radio talk on ‘‘A New Deal for 
the Home and the Forgotten Child,”’ 
was broadcast by Mrs. Charles Town- 
send, President of The Girls’ Friendly 
Society in the Diocese of Rhode Island, 
over Station WEAN, May 28, at 9:30 
A. M. 

“The home and the child have both, 
to some extent, been forgotten in our 
extreme emphasis on new methods and 
new programs, our standardizing of 
studies, athletics, and social clubs,” said 
Mrs. Townsend. “The tendency is evi- 
dent to make these good things ends 
in themselves and to lose sight of the 
home and the child. The Girls’ Friendly 
Society, after fifty years of continuous 
life and experience, claims for itself 
a technique and a spirit, due to its un- 
derlying claims for itself, that furnish 
for its members one remedy for this 
situation. . . The associates and 
members of The Girls’ Friendly Society 
realize in actual experience that only 
on the fundamental principles of the 
well-rounded Christian life, which must 
include recreation, service, and worship, 
can there be a new deal for the home 
and the forgotten child.”’ 

Mrs. Townsend’s talk was one of a 
series of broadcasts on the subject spon- 
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sored by the Rhode Island Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, in which special- 
ists on child study and representatives 
of organizations dealing with young peo- 


ple were invited to speak. Station 
WEAN covers the State of Rhode Is- 
land and is part of the New England 


network. The Parent-Teachers’ hour, 
which is held once a week, began in 
February and will continue through 
June. 


Oo 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
Rt. Rev. Edwin A, Penick, D. D., 


Bishop. 
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Commencement at St. Augustine’s. 
The sixty-eighth annual commence- 
ment exercises at St. Augustine’s Col- 
lege, Raleigh, were again graced by the 
presence of three bishops. Rt. Rev. Ed- 
win A. Penick, D. D., Bishop of North 
Carolina, presented the principal 
speaker, and Rt. Rev, Thomas C, Darst, 
D. D., Bishop of Hast Carolina, pro- 
nounced the benediction. The com- 
mencement speaker was Rt. Rev. Philip 
Cook, D. D., Bishop of Delaware and 
President of the National Council. 
“The Wage, tne Work and the Mas- 
ter’? was the subject of Bishop Cook’s 
beautiful and inspiring address, as he 
described these three forces as the great 
motives of life. That all men may have 
the right to the vocation for which each 
is fitted, and along with it a just com-. 
pensation to assure economic independ- 
ence, “our economic system cries for ad- 
justment’’, said the Bishop. The com- 
pensation is necessary, for “no one who 
must be a beggar, whatever his work, 
can command tthe respect of the com- 
munity which is due every man making 
a contribution to its life. The wage is 
necessary to bring independence. But 
the wage is not the most important item. 
If the job is worth while, the work is 
more important than the fee. In some 
vocations, like teaching, the ministry,. 
and social service, the joys of the work 
are recognized as part of the compen- 


sation. ‘‘Those to whom the fee is 
paramount should avoid such voca- 
tions,’ he warned. ‘‘The highest. mo- 
itive,’ Bishop ‘Cook — concluded, | ‘‘is- 


loyalty to the Master. The figure of 
Jesus stands high above that of any 
other historical character in that He has: 
inspired loyalty and devotion in the 
lives of millions of His followers 
through the centuries, with a power 
that is unique.”’ 

Degrees were conferred by Rev. Ed- 
gar H. Goold, president of the college, 
on twenty-seven graduates of the col- 
lege department. Diplomas were con- 
ferred on three graduates of the Bishop 
Tuttle School, six graduates of St. 
Agnes’ Training School for Nurses, and 
sixteen graduates of the college pre- 
paratory department. 

The baccalaureate sermon was deliv- 
ered by Rev. D. LeRoy Ferguson, rector 
of St. Cyprian’s Church, Boston, Mass., 
and member of the class of 1900. An- 
other member of ithe class of 1900 was 
among those receiving the B, A, degree. 
Miss Artemisia Bowden, who finished 
the norma] department thirty-five years 
ago, and now president of St. Philip’s 
Junior College, San Antonio, Texas., re- 
turned to St. Augustine’s this school 
year and took her degree in course. An- 
other graduate was an alumni of St. 
Philip’s. 

Dr. Robert W. Patton, Director of the 
American Church Institute for Negroes, 
‘was present on the stage. St. Augus- 
tine’s, an “institute school’’, is the only 
full four-year college for Negroes under 
the auspices of the Church. Under the 
able presidency of the Rev. Edgar H. 
Goold, within the five years since the 
first degrees were granted, St. Augus- 
tine’s ‘has’ earned recognition far and ~ 
wide for its merits. Founded in 1854, 
as a high school, a normal] school, a col- 
legiate institute, and finally as a college, 


it occupies a secure place in the regard 
of the thousands who have learned of 
its work and service. 

%* * * 


English Churchmen Visit Raleigh. 

The Rev. Canon Stacy Waddy, D. D., 
and Captain Sir Edward Midwinter, K. 
B. E., distinguished London Church- 
men, were recent visitors in Raleigh at 
the invitation of the Rt. Rev. Edwin A. 
Penick, Bishop of North Carolina, and 
were entertained by clergy and laity of 
the Episcopal Church at a luncheon at 
the Sir Walter Hotel May 30, after a 
trip to the (University of North Caro- 
lina in Chapel Hill and Duke Univer- 
sity. Earlier in the day, Canon Waddy 
celebrated the Holy Communion at 
Christ Church at 7:30 o’clock in the 
morning. Both the guests spoke at the 
luncheon in their honor, which was a 
most representative gathering, includ- 
ing eighty-three Churchmen, one gov- 
ernor, two Supreme Court judges, four 
university and college professors, about 
thirty-five clergymen and numerous sub 
stantial business men. 

The visitors are secretary and director 
of archives of the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel, the famous mis- 
sionary organization of the Church of 
England that received its charter from 
King William III and has been in con- 
tinuous and active existence since 1701. 

A feature of Sir Edward’s talk was 
the reading of letters from the Caro- 
lina mission workers taken from the 
archives of the Society in which they 
described in graphic fashion the hard- 
ships encountered in their labors in the 
new land. The speaker observed that, 
although their lot was not pleasant by 
any means, that they planted the seeds 
of the Church ‘that 
ished as a ever-expanding and living me- 
morial to their tribulations and sacri- 
fices, 


Canon Waddy, an attractive speaker 
with a ready store of sharp wit and 
humor, told of the widespread work 
of the Society that reaches into prac- 
tically every nook and corner of the 
world.. He described the Society as the 
erystallization of the English Church 
conscience, and declared that its work 
was heartily endorsed and promoted by 
all classes in the British Empire. 

Prior to the luncheon, Canon Waddy 
and.Sir Edward, accompanied by mem- 
bers of the clergy and laymen, visited 
the Hall of History, where they placed 
a wreath over the picture of the late 
Ambassador Walter Hines Page, who 


served with distinction at the Court of - 


St. James, and they went to Cary, where 
they visited the room in which Mr. Page 
was born, with Canon Waddy com- 
memorating the occasion with a prayer. 


(0) 
GEORGIA. 
Rt. Rev. F. F. Reese, D. D., Bishop 
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Colored Churchmen Meet in Annual 
Council. 


The thirtieth annual session of the 
Council of Colored Churchmen met at 
St. Augustine’s Church, Savannah, May 
14-15. The session opened with Eve- 
ning Prayer, followed by Bishop Reese’s 
annual address. 

The Woman’s Auxiliary met in con- 
nection with the Council. A Corporate 
Communion of the Auxiliary took place 
on the morning of the fifteenth, the Rev. 
J. Clyde Perry, rector of St. Athanasius’ 
Church, Brunswick, being the celebrant. 

In the absence of the Bishop, Arch- 
deacon Brown, vicar of St. Augustine’s 
Church, presided throughout the ses- 
sion. The Council decided to hold its 
sessions in the future, before the meet- 
ing of the Diocesan Convention. It also 
decided that in the future the sessions 
shall be of two full days’ duration. The 
Diocesan Convention, by resolution, ap- 


have since flour-~* 
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pointed a committee to confer with a 
similar committee from the Council of 
Colored Churchmen (which committee 
was appointed) relative to the establish- 
ing of a closer relationship between the 
two bodies. 

Clair 


Julia St. Moore. 
ok * 


* 
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-ev. Henry J. Mikell, D. D., Bishop. 


(e) 
Whitsunday Offering. 

On Whitsunday a special offering was 
taken over the Diocese of Atlanta 
for the support of Episcopate during the 
summer months. This is in accordance 
with the resolution adopted by the 
Council at its meeting in January. 
EKach communicant was expected to par- 
ticipate in this offering, the parishes 
being given credit on their Diocesan As- 
sessment for the sums collected. 

Mr. H. M. Heckman, Diocesan Treas- 
urer, urged each of the communi- 
cants to take an active part in this spe- 
cial Whitsunday offering. 

Community Bible School. 

The Cathedral of St. Philip, Atlanta, 
is uniting with five churches on the 
north side (two Baptist, two Presbyte- 
rian and one Methodist) for the second 
annual community Daily Vacation Bible 
School. The Very Rev. Raimundo de 
Ovies, Dean of the Cathedral, will be 
the Dean of the D, V. B. 8. 

Gift of Stained Glass Window to Church 
of Our Saviour. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Ellis have given 
a beautiful new stained glass window 
to the ‘Church of Our Saviour, Atlanta, 
in memory of their daughter and son, 
Margaret and Henry. Canon W. S. 
Turner dedicated this window at a re- 
cent service. 

Memorial to Bishop Nelson Started. 

Rev. J. K. Satterwhite, rector of St. 
Elizabeth’s Mission, La Grange, Ga., is 
going ahout the diocese interviewing 
people and speaking to organizations in 
behalf of the work being done at his 
mission among the colored people. <A 
movement is under way to erect new 
buildings at La Grange as a memorial 
to Bishop C. K, Nelson, who started this 
work. 

Daughters of the King to Hold Whit- 
sunday ‘Service. 

The Diocesan Assembly of the Daugh- 
ters of the King held their annual 
Whitsunday service at All Saints’ 
Church, Atlanta. Dr. W. W. Memmin- 
ger celebrated the service of Holy 
Communion for the Daughters at 6:30 
o’clock P. M. At this time the Master’s 
Fund Was presented. 

Amternational Relations Institute. 

The Southern Institute for Interna- 
tional Relations will be held at the par- 
ish house of St. Luke’s Church, At- 
lanta, in the assembly room, June tenth 
through the nineteenth. Conferences 
and classes will be held in economics, 
war and peace, and other subjects per- 
taining to the establishment of good will 
among the nations of the world. 

Audria Bandy Gray. 
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Season of Open Air Services. 
Under the auspices of the Greater 


New York Federation of Churches, an- 
other season of open air services in 
Madison Square has been inaugurated. 
The services take place daily at 12:30 
except Saturday and Sunday. The ob- 
ject of the services is to “reinforce and 
undergird discouraged men.” The at- 
tention of the crowd is caught by trum- 
peters. The leaders of the services are 
the Rev. Arthur Y. Beatie, D. D., the 
Rev. Ambrose Hering, D. D., Superin- 
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tendent of the Lutheran Inner Mission 
Society, and the Rev. John L. Hill, D. 
D., a Congregational minister. 
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St. Matthias’ Church. 

(The William A. Simpson Memorial.) 

Fourteen years ago the Vestry of the 
Church of the Ascension, Baltimore,, 
was left $15,000 for the purpose of 
building a church or chapel in the Dio- 
cese of Maryland, as a memorial to Mr. 
William A. Simpson. This money has 
been held by them in trust pending 
the time when a strategic point for for- 
ward work in the diocese would be 
open. Recently their attention was 
drawn to such a point at St. Matthias’ 
Church, one of the diocesan missions. 

St. Matthias’ Church on Belair Road 
was started twenty-six years ago, when 


‘a small group of Church people felt 


the need of a place to worship. A small 
frame building was erected and under 
the guardianship of several churches 
in Baltimore, the services were held 
each Sunday. In 1929 the Rev. James 
A. Mitchell, then rector of the Church 
of the Messiah, Baltimore, asked the 
Bishop whether they might not take St. 
Matthias’ as a Chapel. It was granted, 
and two years later, after successful 
work by the Rev. Lewis O. Heck, who 
was a student at the Virginia Theologi- 
cal Seminary, it was made a diocesan 
mission with a resident priest in charg 

of the work. : 

Since then the Church School has 
nearly trippled in attendance, the com- 
municants have more than doubled, and 
the income has increased from $877.62 
in 1929 to $2,635.04 in 1934. 

The need for a new church was quite 
obvious, and when it was presented to 
the Vestry of the Church of the Ascen- 
sicn and Prince of Peace (Ascension 
had in the interim combined with the 
Chureh of the Prince of Peace), they 
felt that this was a strategic point in 


, the diocese to erect a church as a me- 


morial to Mr. William A. Simpson. 

Plans for a group of buildings have 
been drawn up by Mr. Henry S. T. 
White, of Mottu & White, who is a ves- 
tryman of Memorial Church. The de- 
sign will be that of the English Tudor 
period, and the plans provide for a 
church building, a parish house, a rec- 
tory, and an administrative building. 
As soon as the working drawings are 
completed and the contracts awarded, 
the first unit, which is to be the church, 
will be erected. : 

Coming at a time when there has 
been a general curtailment of new 
church buildings, this project is wel- 
comed. Some of the work will be done 
by members of St. Matthias’ congrega- 
tion, who are in various building 
trades. 

The Rev. C. Randolph Mengers, who 
has been the priest-in-charge, will con- 
tinue as vicar. 

N. Evelyn Parsons. 
* * * 
The Woman’s Council. 

The annual meeting of the Woman’s 
Council of the Diocese of Maryland was 
held May 22, in the Pro-Cathedral. 

The Council was opened with the Holy 
Communion. Bishop Helfenstein was 
the celebrant. . 

The business meeting was opened by 
the Bishop. A letter was read from 
Mrs. Knox, the retiring Chairman of 
the Council, who could not be present 
owing to a serious automobile acci- 
dent. ; 

Mrs. Roger A. Walke was asked by 
the Bishop to take charge of the meet- 
ing. The following reports were then 
read. Girls’ Friendly, Miss — elen 
Diggs; Daughters of the King, Mrs 
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Bingley; Church Periodical Club, Miss 
Miller; Church Mission of Help, Miss 
Clarke; Altar Guild, Miss Priscilla How- 
ard; Bishop’s Guild, Mrs. Bruin; Edu- 
cational Department, Miss Sturgis; Re- 
ligious Drama, Mrs. Boynton; Social 
Service, Mrs. Hartman K. Harrison; 
Supply Department, Mrs. C. Ellis Elli- 
cott, Jr.; Surgical Dressings, Mrs. Ty- 
ler. Mrs. Tyler also told of the Wom- 
en’s Board of the Church Home and 
begged cooperation and help for the 
little shop the Board is maintaining 
in the Hospital. Church Pantry, Mrs. 
Gordon Johnston; Woman’s Auxiliary, 
Mrs. Shoemaker. Mrs. Moore, Presi- 
dent of the Province of Washington, 
was then introduced and told of the 
various Conferences that are to be held 
this summer. She urged that as many 
as possible go to the Blue Mountain 
Conference. Mrs. John M. Nelson, treas- 
urer of the United Thank Offering, re- 
ported a collection for the half year of 
$3,589.68... 

The Rev. Dr. Hart of Washington 
gave an interesting account of the For- 
ward Movement. He stressed the get- 
ting together behind the ideals of the 
Forward Movement of all Church peo- 
pie, for in unity is our greatest strength, 
‘and begged for a large Corporate Com- 
munion on Whitsunday, saying that it 
was only when the disciples were to- 
gether in the upper room that they re- 
ceived the gift of the Holy Spirit. 

The Bishop announced the appoint- 
jment of Mrs. Roger A. Walke to suc- 
ceed Mrs. Knox as Chairman of the 
Woman’s Council, and- Mrs. John M. 
Nelson as Treasurer of the U. T. O. 

Quoting from a letter written by one 
of the guests from another diocese, 
“Went to Baltimore yesterday to the 
annual meeting of the Woman’s Coun- 
cil. About 200 women were there lis- 
tening to the corking reports of work 
done. They do not have everything 
under the Auxiliary and the Council 
is a clearing house for all the organi- 
zations. Lots of young women giving 
the reports.”’ 

Helen Tudor Robinson, Sec. 


O—. 
MICHIGAN. 
Rt. Rev. Herman Page, D. D., Bishop. 
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Cranbrook Summer Conference. 

The Cranbrook Summer Conference 
will be held from June 23 to 29, at the 
Cranbrook School, Bloomfield Hills, 
Michigan. A group of outstanding lead- 
ers will present fourteen courses touch- 
ing upon almost every phase of the 
religious life, for the two hundred adults 
and young people who are expected to 
attend. The minimum age limit this 
year is sixteen, and the written appro- 
val of the rector is required for all those 
under eighteen years of age. 

The Rt. Rev. Herman Page, D. D., 
Bishop of the Diocese, will have charge 
of the daily Sunset Services, to be held 
in the Greek Theatre on the George G. 
Booth estate. Mr. Booth is the founder 
of Cranbrook School and the guiding 
spirit behind the existence of Christ 
Church, Bloomfield Hills. Bishop Page 
will also act as Chaplain for the Con- 
ference. His son, the Rev. Herman R. 
Page, of Dayton, Ohio, will lead a course 
for young people on ‘‘Leadership in the 
Church.” Other courses for young peo- 
ple will include ‘‘Personal Religion 
Based on the Lord’s Prayer,’’ Rev. Henry 
J. Simpson, of St. Andrew’s, Flint; 
“Problems of Youth,’ Rev. Hedley G. 
Stacey, rector of Christ Church, Dear 
born; ‘Christian Biography,’ Rev. 
Francis B. Creamer, Vicar of Christ 
Church, Detroit, and for both young 
people and adults, ‘“‘“How to Read the 
Bible Devotionally,’’ by the Rev. Bene- 
dict Williams of Trinity Church, De- 
troit. Young people may also elect 
Miss Ida Jenks’ course on ‘“‘Can I Learn 
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to Teach?’’ or the Church Music course, 
“Sing Ye Praises With Understanding,” 
to be conducted by Miss Deborah Burt 
of Pontiac, Michigan. , 

The Rt. Rev. James M. Maxon, D. D., 
Bishop Coadjutor of the Diocese of Ten- 
nessee, will lead the general assembly 
for the conference each morning on the 
Conference Theme, ‘Discipleship.’ 
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Inspiring Confirmation Service in 
Penitentiary. 

Bishop Walter Mitchell, of Arizona, 
the Dean, clergy and choir of Trinity 
Cathedral, Phoenix, traveled seventy 
miles to the State Penitentiary at Flor- 
ence on Sunday afternoon, May 12, to 
hold a special service. A young man, 
Richard Burrows, was convicted about 
five years ago and given a life sentence 
for the murder of the driver of an auto- 
mobile in which he was riding. Through 
these years the clergy and the Bishop 
have kept in touch with him, and the 
occasion of the service was his presen- 
tation for confirmation. 

The service took place in the great 
assembly hall of the prison, with over 
400 men and women in attendance. 
Several solos and anthems were ren- 
dered by the members of the choir, 
and then the candidate was presented 
for confirmation by Dean Lane. Fol- 
lowing the laying on of hands, Bishop 
Mitchell made a°splendid address, both 
on the significance of the occasion and 
on the practice of the religious life. 
On the Bishop’s invitation over one hun- 
dred Prayer Books and Hymnals were 
taken by the prisoners for their own 
use. 

The chaplain of the prison, who is the 
pastor of the Methodist Church in Flor- 
ence, has invited the choir to come for 
a service in the fall, and it is probable 
that the choir of Trinity Cathedral and 
the clergy will follow this opening by 
holding services several times a year at 
least. 
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Seminary Honors Four. 

Honorary degrees were awarded to 
four clergy at the annual commence- 
ment exercises of Seabury-Western The- 
ological Seminary, held June 10 and 11 
in Anderson Memorial Chapel. Those 
receiving the honors were: the Rev. 
Harold L. Holt, rector, Grace Church, 
Oak Park; the Rev. Walter S. Howard, 
St. Paul’s, Minn.; the Rev. Douglass 
Atwill, St. Paul, Minn., and the Rev. 
Todomu Sugai of Tokyo, Japan. 

The first three received the degree of 
doctor of divinity; the latter, doctor of 
sacred theology. 

Dr. Holt was awarded the degree for 
his well-known activities in social sery- 
ice work in the Church. He is the au- 
thor of a work on The Church and Fam- 
ily Problems; formerly was assistant 
secretary of the department of social 
service of the National Council. Dr. 
Sugai is an important figure in the 
Japanese Church, especially in the fields 
of education and theological literature. 
He is of the class of 1911 at Seabury- 
Western. Dr. Howard is of the class 
of 1896, and Dr. Atwill is an alumnus 
of the Episcopal Theological Seminary. 

Bishop McCormick of Wvustern Michi- 
gan delivered the commencement ad- 
dress. 
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* * * 
Honor Dr. Stoskopf. 
Twenty-five years of service to the 
Church of the Ascension on the part 


17 
of the Rev. William Brewster Stoskopf, 
D. D., rector, were occasion for special 
tributes during the past week. The 
Rev. William A. McClentham, rector, 


St. Calvary Church, Baltimore, was the 
preacher at the festival service Sunday 
morning, June 2. 

O 

KENTUCKY 

Rt. Rev. C. E. Woodcock, D. D., Bishop 

ae 
Easter Offering Presented at Cathedral. 

On Sunday, May 12, the annual pres- 
entation of the Easter offering was held 
at the Cathedral. A pageant was given 
with members of the various parishes 
of the diocese taking part. Over 700 
persons were present, and the amount 
of the offering was about $1,500. 

On Saturday, June 15, the parishes 
of the diocese are planning to hold a 
county fair at Anchorage, for the bene- 
fit of Margaret Hall, Versailles, Ky., and 


other work of the Church. 
* cy * 


Grace Church, Hopkins, held a six- 
day teaching mission, conducted by Dr. 
Gardiner L. Tucker, April 30-May 5, 
which was most successful. Dr. Tucker 
used as his theme, ‘“‘The Eternal Cove- 
nant.’’ The Rev. Charles E. Craik is 
rector. 


[Personal Notes 


The Rt. Rev. Warren L. Rogers, D. D., 
Bishop of Ohio, preached the baccalau- 
reate sermon at Columbia University on 
Sunday afternoon, June 2. The Chap- 
lain, the Rev. Raymond C. Knox, D, D., 
conducted the service and the Dean of 
Columbia University, Dr. Herbert E. 
Hawkes, read the lesson. 


The Rev. Howard Chandler Robbins, 
D. D., of the General Theological Semi- 
nary, who returned recently from a trip 
to Egypt, Europe and the Near East, 
preached at the service at Ascension 
Church, New York, Sunday morning, 
June 2. 


The Rev. Donald Bradshaw Aldrich, 
D. D., rector of the Church of the As- 
cension, New York, delivered the bac- 
calaureate address at Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege. 


Mr. George H. Gledhill has been ap- 
pointed assistant. at St. George’s 
Church, New York City. Mr. Gledhill 
has just graduated from Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, is a postulant from 
the Diocese of Newark, and hopes to 
be ordained a deacon next fall. 


The Rev. Stratford C. Jones, former 
Chaplain of the Sisters of St. Margaret 
in Utica, has accepted the rectorship 
of St. Paul’s Church, Loch Haven, Pa. 
in the Diocese of Harrisburg. 


The Rev. Warren E. Mace, missionary- 
in-charge of the Willowdale-Romulus- 
Kendaia Field, Diocese of Central New 
York, has been called to Calvary 
Church, Homer, N. Y., and has the mis- 
sion of St. John’s, Marathon, added to 
his cure. 


The Rev. Harry Brooks Malcolm, 
for the past two years curate at Christ 
Church, Binghamton, N. Y., has ac- 
cepted a call to be rector of St. Paul’s 
Chureh, Endicott, and missionary-in- 
charge of St. Michael’s and All Angels, 
West Endicott, N. Y. 


The Rev. Dr. 
rector of St. Timothy’s Church, 
(Continued on page 22.) 


Frank Devinne Dean, 
Wil- 
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FAMILY DEPARTMENT 


JUNE. 

2. Sunday after Ascension Day. 

9, Whitsunday. 

10. Monday in Whitsun-week. 

11. Tuesday in Whitsun-week. 

12. Ember Day. (Wednesday.) 

14. Ember Day. (Friday.) 

15. Ember Day. (Saturday.) 

16. Trinity Sunday. 

17. St. Barnabas. (Monday.) 

23. First Sunday after Trinity. 

24. St. John Baptist. (Monday.) 

29. ‘St. Peter. (Saturday.) 

30. Second Sunday after Trinity. 

* * * 

COLLECT FOR TRINITY SUNDAY. 

Almighty and everlasting God, who hast 
given unto us Thy servants grace, by the 
confession of a true faith, to acknowledge 
the glory of the eternal Trinity, and in 
the power of the Divine Majesty to wor- 
ship the Unity; We beseech Thee that 
Thou wouldest keep us stedfast in this 
faith, and evermore defend us from all 
adversities, who livest and reignest, one 
God, world without end. Amen, 

* * * 

For the Southern Churchman. 
“THAT THEY MIGHT HAVE LIFE.” 
Rey.. W. L. Kinsolving. 

“Whither-soever Thou goest I will go!” 


“€ried the young Scribe with fiery zeal to 
Christ. 

“Foxes have holes and birds of air their 
tryst; 

No home have I, the Son of Man, to 
show.” 


“Suffer me first to bury my own Sire,” 
Another cries. But Jesus doth reply: 


“They who are dead perform such work, 
not I 
Who live. But thou, Come, go with Me, 


nor tire!” 
Then, When the little boat was on the sea, 


A storm arose and waves menaced their 
lives. 
“Save, Lord, we perish!” crieth one who 
strives 
To calm his soul, who dreads death’s mys- 
tery; 


Christ calmed the sea. Thus three times 
answered fears 
With zest for life and action—not with 
tears! 
TE 


And we who say we strive to follow Him, 


Can we go with Him Who hath no 
abode, 

In lonely exile stride where He hath 
strode? 


Or was our wish to go but sudden whim? 


Have we dead 
home? 


hopes to linger o’er at 


And shall we spend our lives in listless 
woe? 

More dead ourselves than others seeming 
so? 


Can we like Christ live out ’neath Heav- 
en’s blue dome? 


7 


Are we afraid, when perils 
waves 


About the tiny shell wherein we fioat: 


rush like 


Our lives are grimly tossed like that 
small boat— 
How little faith we have in Him Who 
saves! 
Rebuke the winds, O Christ, rebuke our 
fear; 
And make us see the glorious sun appear! 


* * * 


The Success of Failure. 

“My life has been a failure.’”’ Such 
is the wail of many a man the spring- 
time of whose life 
ise. We step forth in youth with am- 
bition beating high, the horizon aflame 
with hope. But how often the sun 


gaye brilliant prom-,)1 have done my best for you. 


goes down behind clouds of defeat. 

The story of human life is the story 
of disappointment—dreams unfulfilled, 
ideals unrealized, goals unattained. If 
life is a garden, then we stand many 
times among withered flowers. If life is 
a book, then the word failure must be 
written over many a chapter, 

Seldom, if ever, in human history 
have there been so many haunted by the 
shadow of failure. Numberless people 
all over the land could echo the words 
of the disciples, ‘‘We have toiled all the 
night and have taken nothing.’’ Through 
the long weary hours of the night Peter 
and his fellow fishermen had labored, 
and labored in vain. No wonder they 
were dispirited and downcast. 

I look about me day by day and see 
the men and women who have striven 
and sacrificed, but in the eyes of the 
world have not succeeded. It is not to 
be wondered that they become wistful 
at times and question if it is worth 
while to go on trying. And a wild 


longing rises up within me to say some * 


word that will be helpful and encourag- 
ing, that will be as a cup of strength 
to some fainting spirit. 


The success of failure! The Bible is 
full of the story of conspicuous fail- 
ures. That is what the eleventh chap- 
ter of Hebrews sings. Somebody has 
called it the most audacious of all 
poems because it is the epic of failure. 
It is written in the honor of heroes and 
heroines all of whom at last were foiled 
and fell by the wayside. ‘These all 
died in faith,’ we read, ‘‘not having re- 


ccived.’’ They dreamed, but they never 
accomplished. They were tortured, 
mocked, scourged, imprisoned, stoned, 


sawn asunder, slain with the sword.” 
An epic of failure, of splendid failure! 
For it was said of them that they were 
men ‘‘of whom the world was not 
worthy.”’ 


How full history is of the story of 
noble failure, of the names of the men 
who did not do what they set out to do. 
There was Hannibal at the mention of 
whose name how many a schoolboy’s 
heart flushes warm with interest. Splen- 
did failure, so splendid that, while his 
name abides, we have about all of us 
forgotten the name of his conqueror. 
And there was Leonidas, who died at 
his .post at Thermopylae and whose 
matchless sacrifice will forever awaken 
enthusiasm. His conqueror, too, we 
have about forgotten. And there was 
old Socrates telling Athens the truth 
and doomed to drink poison for it; and 
Savonarola, the brave spirit who faced 
all Florence and dared to tell it of its 
evil, and hanged in chains and burned 
for it; and Dante, an exile for con- 
science sake from his native land. 

And then in the procession that 
seems to pass before me of those whom 
the world called failures, and of whom 
the world was not worthy, rides Rob- 
ert E. Lee. That scene enacted amid 
the Virginia hills on the ninth day of 
April, 1865, revealed what the world 
had seldom witnessed before—a van- 
quished leader still idolized by his men. 
When he rode on his horse, Traveler, 
from the McLean house into the Con- 
federate lines and among the soldiers 
Wwe are told “in an instant they were 
about him, bareheaded, with tear-wet 
faces; thronging him, kissing his hands, 
his boots, his saddle; and cheering him 
amid their tears, shouting his name to’ 
the very skies. He said: ‘Men, we 
have fought through the war together. 
My heart 
is too full to say moye’,;’ ,, 

So grandly Lee moved in the hour of 
defeat and in the after years that there 
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is in the recollection of his surrender 
at Appomattox nothing of humiliation 
for the South, but much to bring to 
the hearts of her people the glow of 
grateful pride in and for the sons she 
has brought forth. The place of his 
surrender a shrine, an altar on which 
the South laid its last living and he- 
roic sacrifice. 

And after Appomattox came Lexing- 
ton where he _ stooped from former 
greatness to do the work that some men 
would call small, and did it grandly. 
He could neither avert defeat nor pre- 
vent the injustices of reconstruction, 
But he could do more. It was his noble 
bearing of both that caused the South 
to suffer and be strong. Had Robert E. 
Lee, in whom the South trusted, been 
other than pure gold, would the South 
have amerged from that trial as by fire 
purified Apparently he toiled all 
night and caught nothing. But what 


~a splendid failure! 


Most splendid failure of all—Jesus 
failed. ‘‘He came to His own and His 
own received Him not.’’ Instead He 
was betrayed, denied and deserted. Mag- 
nificent failure! For we know today 
that lonely failure on Calvary’s Cross 
was only seeming failure. 

And what was true of Jesus was also 
true of His disciples. They all came to 
a bad end. All, but one, died an un- 
natural death. They were young men, 
with all the dreams and ambitions of 
youth, but their voices were choked by 
sword or flame before their message 
was half told. They would have said, 
“We have toiled all the night and have 
taken nothing.’ Glorious failure! 

What great comforters these failures, 
so-called, have been to humanity! In 
our days of defeat and cloud and pain 
it is not the victories and successes 
of men that most cheer and brace us ° 
for life’s hard experiences. It is far 
more apt to be the word of some dying 
patriot, like Samuel Davis, the young 
Tennessee hero, who when offered par- 
don on the scaffold if he would reveal 
the source of the dispatches found on 
him, said, “I would sooner die a thou- 
sand deaths.’’ Or the word of some 
saint or martyr like John Brown’s wife. 
It was during the persecution of the 
Covenanters in Scotland. Cloverhouse 
blew her husband’s head off before her 
very eyes. ‘‘What do you think of him 
now?’’ he asked, pointing to the decapi- 
tated body. And she replied, “I always 
thought well of him, but I never thought 
so well of him as at this moment.”’ 

When the heart fails and the spirit 
flags, we think of these and others 
like them and the clouds lift from the’ 
gloomy horizon and the path shines out 
clear before us and our hearts become 
once more sure of. God and a strange 
power comes into us that holds us 
bravely to our tasks.—From an article 
by Dr. H. A. Porter, in Christian’ In- 
dex, 

a * * 
The Holy Spirit. 

The Holy Spirit is God immanent in 
His world in the most intimate relation 
with man in whom we live and move and 
have being. This concept of God be- 
gins with the creation when “the Spirit 
of God moved upon the face of the 
waters,’ and the’ prophets viewed the 
“stormy winds” as the breath of God 
and all the agents and activities of na- 
ture as the manifestion of His immedi- 
ate presence and power. . The Holy 
Spirit was given to Jesus without meas- 
sure in whom dwell the fulness of God 
bodily and He imparted this gift to 
His disciples and this was the great 
event and blessing of Pentecost. The 
Holy Spirit, then, is God in us ered 


us with His life and moving us to do 
His will, 22" 1) genenisds ty0t 


“The great prayer of the 2 on tor 
Church through the ages has 
a deeper breath of the Holy Ss irit 
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this is the appeal of our preaching and 
prayers and hymns. When we feel that 
our hearts and whole personality are 
more fully cleansed and yitalized and 
spiritualized we attribute this to the 
Holy Spirit dwelling in us. Times of 
revival are the ‘outpouring of the 
Spirit,’ and spiritual deadness is due to 
the absence of the Spirit or to our lost 
sensitivity to His presence. 

We should use every means to obtain 
this blessing. The great means is the 
sincere and earnest desire to have God 
in us quickening all our life, and such 
a desire is a condition of receptivity 
for which God is waiting and which 
He will satisfy. There is enough of 
His Holy Breath to fill all souls as 
there is enough air to fill all lungs. 
It was this desire that brought the peo- 
ple to that Pentecostal service and gave 
Christianity such a powerful impetus 
and momentum in the beginning, and 
we can have the same outpouring to- 
day according to our desire. The Len- 
ten season especially has this in view 
and we should see and seize it as our 
day of opportunity.—Selected. 

* * * 


For the Southern Churchman, 
FOR OTHERS’ SAKE. 
Lillian G. Stafford. 
This morning, Heartache stood beside my 


path, 
And said, “I’ve come to walk with you 
today”. 
I looked upon her form and found her 
real, 


No shadow to be gayly laughed away; 
And so I answered, ‘You may walk with 
me, 
But only on my terms: 
along 
As if to music, with our heads held high, 
With smiling faces, and a bit of song; 
You must not lag, nor bow your head and 


We'll march 


weep, 
Lest others pasing us should know ’tis 

you; ; 

I would not that one life should sadder 
be 

For having met us when you walk with 
me. 

“But GOD will know and understand. He, 
too, 

Will walk beside me, closer still than 
you.” 


* * * 


“Thy Kingdom Come, O Lord.’ 

Everybody with even a vestige of a 
brain is giving thought to the plight 
in which the world finds itself. Most 
thinking halts halfway, at the barriers 
of politics, economics of sociology. 
Those who think things through kiow 
that the goal we all seek lies farther on, 
in the realm of personal character and 
standards. Things will never be right 
until individual men and women are 
right. 

Suppose we just imagine that, by 
some supernatural wave of religious 
conviction, the world were swept for- 
ward into an acceptance of Christian 
standards of life, the standards of 
Jesus. 

Then greed, and the disparity of pos- 
sessions which it represents, would dis- 
appear from society: for there are no 
avaricious citizens of the Kingdom of 
God. 

Poverty would vanish, for in the 
Brotherhood of Jesus nobody is permit: 
ted to lack while others have plenty. 

Oppression and injustice would be 
eliminated, for righteousness is the 
Way of Christ. 

Little children would be delivered 
from everything that blights souls, from 
foul motion pictures, the saloon and 
child labor, for the sway of the Sav- 
iour cherishes the little ones. 
, War would be no more; 
Prince of Bees gyould reign. 
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All Christians would be one body, 
bent on doing the Will and winning 
the world. 

In short, all that is wrong would be 
made right, under the domain ‘of the 
Divine compulsion: ‘‘Seek ye first the 
Kingdom of God, and His righteous- 


ness; and all these things shall be 
added unto you.’’—William T. Ellis. 
* * * 
For the Southern Churchman, 
RELEASE. 


Monica Williams. 
The seed we sow along the furrowed row— 


And leave forgotten in the friendly 
earth, 
Will quietly, through the rain and sun- 


shine, grow 
And prove to us God’s law of priceless 
worth. 


The thoughts we sow in love and friendly 


deed— 
And leave with God—not praise of man 
to seek, 
Will through God’s Grace in bounteous life 
proceed, 


Like seeds from which, in 
mercies speak, 


kind, God’s 


For law is life, and through all nature 
lives— 
In never changing, never waveriny love, 
And brings to self the life, it truly gives, 
In kind, the same—in measure far 
above. 


But listen, lest we fail to understand— 


We cannot hold the tiny things that 
grow, : 
For Faith is but release through heart 
and hand, 
The things we want we must, in love, 
let go. 


For life is loss, then truly greater gain 

Will follow, through the darkness and 

the light, 
The seed forgotten, does its life retain, 

And God its glories will bring forth to 

sight. 
* * ™ 
A Christian Land. 

A missionary, who had seen thirty 
years of service, and was on her third 
furlough, was asked by a lady if the 
United States really seemed like a Chris- 
tian land to her. She replied: ‘‘The 
contrast with a heathen land is thrill- 


ing. The longer I am here the more 
I realize the difference between it and 
a heathen land. Undoubtedly, there 


are great evils here, but for all that 
the moral tone is high, and there is 
an atmosphere of true religion. I felt 
the difference as soon as I landed, and 
it has grown upon me every day.’’— 
The Christian Herald. 


* * * 
The. Labor of the Hen. 
What strange, inconsistent, fiercely 


loyal, fanatically zealous people were 
the Pharisees! If an egg was layed on 
the Sabbath, it could not be eaten be- 
cause the labor of the hen was a profa- 
nation of the Sabbath. The Pharisees 
were fond of saying: ‘‘When two whe 
sit together are not talking of the law, 
the seat is a seat of mockers.” Again: 
‘““Woe unto him who, when walking by 
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the way and meditating upon the law, 
should pause to say, ‘How lovely is that 
tree!’ or ‘How beautiful is that newly 
ploughed field!’ Such a one has for- 
feited his life.””’ How difficult it was 
for Jesus to bring the abundant life 
to the Pharisees! It is for you and me 
to see to it that our life is not so nar- 
row, hide bound, bigoted and reaction- 
ary that there is no room for Jesus, 
with His winsomeness and grace, and 
the magic charm of His personality, to 
enter in, bringing with Him the abun- 
dant life.—Southern Christian Advo- 
cate. 

Never has there been a _ religious 
teacher who has made so great a de- 
mand upon human character as Christ. 

* * * 


“Hats off to the past, coats off to the 
future.”’ 


VESTMENTS. 


Cassocks, Surplices, Stoles, Silks, 
Embroideries, Cloths, Fringes 


CLERICAL SUITS 
Priest Cloaks, Rabats, Collars 
Church Vestment Specialists 
for over half a century 


COX SONS & VINING- INC. 


33. EAST 23RD STREET ,»NEW YORK, NY. 


R.GEISSLER.INC. 


450 SIXTH AVE.NEAR iC th ST. yh 


Hl Church Furnish in 


MARBLE:BRASS + PATRI 
FABRICS + WINDOWS \\ 


Edwin S$. Gorham, Inc. 


Publishers, Booksellers, Importers Reli- 
gious and Church Literature. OXFORD 
Bibles, Prayer Books, etc. Devotional 
Books, New MOWBRAY Publications, EC- 
CLESIASTICAL Wares, Parish Requisites: 


Old and Rare Books Rebound. Estimates 
gladly furnished. 

Established 1900. 
18 West 45 Street. New York, 


CHOIR VESTMENTS 


Cassocks, Cottas and Caps. Special low 

prices. Samples and prices on request. 
Poplin Canterbury Caps, $1.00 each. 
Paper Patterns for Choir and Church. 
Vestments for sale. 


HENRY HAYTER, 8205 Riverside Drive, 
Box 618, Rte. 1. St. Petersburg, Fla. 


L. T. CHRISTIAN 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR 


Boulevard-Park and Patterson Avenue 
Richmond, Va. 
Office Never ( 1:08sed 

Prices te meet depressed conditions 


CHURCH VESTMENTS 
» WOODWORK 


Virsa BINS 


STAINED GLASS 


For Clergy and Choir WINDOWS 
SILVER AND BRASS Materials by the yard 
J. M. HALL Ine. TAILORING fe J. NR aw 
AMERICAN Write for STRIBUTOR 
DISTRIBUTOR samples DISTRIBUTO 
and prices f 
for or 
A. R. MOWBRAY & Co. J. M. HALL Ine. JAMES POWELL&SONS 
Ltd. 174 MADISON’ AVE. | (Whitefriars) Ltd. 
“NEW YORK LONDON « ENGLAND 


LONDON-ENGLAND | 
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CHILDREN 


For the Southern Churchman. 
A BLIND MAN, 
St, Luke 18, v. 35-43. 

Monica Williams. 
A blind man sat by the side of the road 
As Jesus came that way, 
And cried aloud in pleading 
To the Lord, his God, that 


voice 
day. 


And many there were who heard him call, 
And bade him hold his peace: 
But Jesus answered, “What wilt thou?” 
To this beggar, who sought release. 
His eyes were blind and his heart was 
sore 
In the bonds of his sorrowing load. 
Fut he heard the steps of the throng that 
pressed 
On the dusty Jericho road. 


And he eried aloud to his Lord that day; 
When they told him Jesus passed. 

the Saviour paused, and sight 

stored 

For in Faith had the beggar asked. 


And re- 


And Oh, dear Saviour, we are blind 
‘Though our eyes see the light of day 


We are blind to the truths of life that 
lead 
Unto’ Thee, in Thy Loving Way. 


May we not hear as the blind man heard 
And ask, when we fail to see 
For the Saviour’s call is waiting for all— 
“What wilt thon, I do unto 
thee?” 


should 


* * * 


For the Southern Churchman. 
THOSE REC LORY CHILDREN. 
Chapter XX1l. 
A Spring Hunt. 
M. .-G. 
Four miles beyond the Far 
where Little River 


Ridge, 
joins the Whitewa- 


ter, the hills shelve steeply down, un- 
til pine, birch and soak are roughly 
reflected, as if in a mirror of beaten 


bronze. But around a bend of the 
mingled streams there is a quiet place, 
crescent-shaped, thinly wooded, and 
where the water touches the land in 
gentler ripples. Here on a sunny Au- 
gust morning five riders drew rein, 

Here was Mr. Craig, soon to return 
to China, ‘‘lean and .keen’’, as Father 
said, the best of company, the most 
friendly of companions; there was 
Father himself, quiet and yet eager, 
for it had been long since he had had 
a whole week ahead of him free of 
responsibility. There were Ham and 
Pat and David, brimming with excite- 
ment, finding fun in everything, even 
in their stiffness from the long ride. 

“T’ll be chief cook,’’ announced Mr. 
Craig, after the horses had been taken 
eare of. “I learned in China to make 
a fire from just about nothing. Here 
I’m pretty luxurious, with wood all 
about, and matches.” 

“But everything to cook with is on 
the wagon,” said Ham. 

“They’ll be along presently. I’ll get 
my fire going. Didn’t Alice say there 
was a spring somewhere near?’” 

“Let’s go find it!’ David cried. 

“Keep together, boys, until you learn 
the lay of the land. Nothing to get wa- 
ter in, until the wagon comes, so just 
explore and tell us what you find,’’ said 
Father. 

“Tt have my compass,” 
they started off. 
this.’’ 

“Let’s eut sticks, like Alpine climb- 
ers. There sure are hills enough,” sug- 
gested Ham, as they went along through 
the woods. 

The sticks were soon found and cut, 


said Pat, as 
“Can’t get lost with 


Ham’s big 
right size and smoothness. 


with pocket knife, to the 
who 


this 


“They help a lot,’ said Ham, 
was inclined to stoutness; “whew, 
is a steep hill!” 

“Do you find springs at the top of 
hills?’’ asked David, doubtfully. 

“T shouldn’t think so,’’ Pat answered. 
“But let’s climb this one, anyway, and 
get a look around.”’ 

But the top was too thickly wooded 
for them to see far. Brown pine needles 
covered the ground; there was little un- 
dergrowth. The trees stood so near to- 
gether that the sunlight came only in 
long shafts through the branches.. The 
air was spicy with pine. 


Ham threw himself on the ground. 


“T feel like a nap already. You fel- 
lows go find the spring and then come 
back here for me.” 

“No, sirree!’”’ David said, prodding 
him with his staff, ‘“‘Father said we 
mustn’t be separated. Let’s run down 
the hill on the other side.’’ 

“Not much other side to it, just a 
little way down, then a higher climb,’’ 
answered Pat. ‘I think we’d better go 
back and try again, keeping on the 
level ground. We really should be find- 
ing that spring. Let’s 
did we come?”’ 

“Now’s the time for your compass,” 
suggested Ham, as the three peered 
about through the many aisles between 
the pines, all so alike. ‘‘We can’t go by 
the sun, it’s nearly overhead.”’ 

Pat drew out the compass, and they 
all studied the tiny trembling needle. 

“Well, there’s north all right. The 
only trouble is—did we come north or 
south to get here?” 

None of them knew. 

“Let’s think it out,’ said David, ‘‘and 
then we'll have the best thoughts of 
all of us to go by.” 

“All right, old thought-box,’’ an- 
swered Ham. ‘‘My best thought is a 
little nap, then we’ll wake refreshed 
and find our way out ina jiffy.” 

“Mine is to go each in a different di- 
rection and look the ground over, then 
come back and ‘decide which found the 
best,’ Pat said, locking the compass in 
its case. 

“But that would mean separating. 
Suppose we could not find the meeting- 
place?”’ David objected. ‘‘Mine is to 
mark a tree+—I can tie my handker- 
chief around this small limb—and go 
all together in a circle, only as far as 
we can see the tree. If we don’t see 
some clearing we can try it with some 
other center.’’ 

“That’s pretty good. 
need a whole circle, for 
mountain over 
be right.’’ 

A half hour of following this plan led 
them to a somewhat more open spot, but 
there was nothing familiar about it. 

“Listen!” said Pat, suddenly. ‘‘There’s 
something ringing.”’ 

“Oh, a cow-bell! Don’t you see the 
cows on that next slope! That must 
mean a farmhouse.” Ham was delighted. 
“T bet Mrs. Farmer will give us a glass 
of milk all round and hitch up the 
horses to get us back!’”’ He set out to- 
ward the cows, followed by the other 
two. 

But the cows had nothing to tell them, 
nor could any house be seen from the 
unfenced ground where they grazed. 

“Here’s a time when climbing a hill 
may do some good,” said Pat. ‘‘This 
one has only a few trees, and it will 
do as a lookout. Come on, boys!’’ 


Only we don’t 
it’s just plain 
that way, so that can’t 


““Jack and Jill went up the hill 
To fetch a pail of water’,”’ 
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grunted Ham, as he came up with the 
others at the summit. ‘‘Wish we’d have 
just half their luck.” 

‘“Let’s wish for the first half, then; 
not the tumbling down and breaking our 


crowns!’’ answered Pat. 
“Isn’t that white line the road, ’way 
off there?’’ asked David, shading his 


eyes. ‘‘Here, Pat, give me a lift up 
this tree, then I can see better.’’ 

From the tree David plainly saw the 
strip of road, winding among the hills. 

“Now’s the time for my compass,” 
said Pat. ‘‘Let’s see—the road lies 
south—southeast. We'll make a bee- 
line for that point, and surely once 
on the road we'll find our way back.” 

It was a long, hot mile to the road- 
way. Poor Ham begged for a pause 
and rest under every convenent tree, 
but the others were determined. At last 
they pushed through the briary under- 
growth and gained the dusty roadway. 
Ham sank down, nursing his scratches. 

“Wouldn’t a drink from that spring 
we didn’t find taste good right now!” 
he sighed. 

“There’s a wagon comng!’’ shouted 
David. 

They waited in such patience as they 
could until the wagon drew near. Then 
David shouted again. 

“Why, it’s Miss Alice’s "Lijah, and 
Uncle Danger! It’s the wagon that 
brought our tent, and all!” ‘ 

Sure enough, ’Lijah and ‘Uncle Dan- 
ger, having brought supplies for the 
camping party, were returning home. 
They gladly took the tired boys in and 
turned around to carry them back to 
camp. 

“You-all’s scratch up enough ter bin 
in a battle,’’ commented ’Lijah, mildly. 

‘Tain’t no morn a miley pack 
whar your Papa at,’’ added Uncle Dan- 
ger. ‘Jes’ wait till you gits dar and 
had some’n to eat, and some good col’ 
water.”’ 

“Oh, water,’ groaned Ham, from the 
bottom of the wagon. “‘There’s no wa- 


ter, that’s what we were to do, find 
the spring.” 
“Don’t you min’ ’bout dat,’ Uncle 


Danger answered, “Lijah kKnowed whar 
de spring at, an’ we fix up de tent long 
0’ yo’ Papa an’ de missionary gem- 
man.”’ 

“That all sounds fine,’’ Pat said, 
I don’t feel so proud of us.’’ 

“T am,’’ Ham answered. “I’m proud 
we got back any way at all. I never 
thought we would, one time back there.’”’ 
_. And next time we'll) dow petter. 
added David. ‘You just have to learn 
about camping. We've learned not to 
go along without thinking. And won’t 
that dinner taste good!”’ 

* * * 
The Furry Cat. 

A curio store in Jackson Hole, Wy- 
oming, was saved from robbery by a 
gentle old cat who little knew he had 
prevented a theft of many dollars’ worth 
of furs. 

“Old Tom” is yellow and white and 
has a bad habit (for which he has been 
well spatted) of sleeping on the fur 
tables. There are bear and fox skins, 
but his favorite place is the middle of 
a very handsome coyote skin displayed 
on a table near a sunny window. Tom’s 
markings are almost identical with the 
coyote, the colors blending so well that 
you can scarcely distinguish one fur 
from another, and more than one start- 
led customer has shrieked, “‘Oh, look! 
That coyote is alive! It moved, I know 
it did!’’ 

On this particular day Tom had been 
outside busy with mouse interests and 
had not been present when two nerv- 
ous customers had been especially inter- 
ested in furs, but Tom’s master had not 
been able to make a sale. The men 
promised to return next day and make a 
purchase. Truly, they did return, but 
it was early morning before anyons was. 
astir. 
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They entered by the window. The 
moon shone brightly, making the shop 
as light as day. The thieves had two 
sacks into which they stuffed all the 
best furs. One of the thieves reached 
for the coyote skin. His heart leaped 
into his throat. The coyote was warm 
and alive! It grabbed his thumb with 
sharp teeth and commenced a throaty 
rumble. The man let out a yell that 
was heard a block away! Too late he 
realized it was not a dead animal come 
to life but an old cat wanting to play! 
The robbers fled through the window, 
leaving the sacks behind them as the 
night watchman rattled the door.—Our 
Dumb Animals. 

* * * 

When the Twins Changed Jobs. 

“Girl’s don’t have to work mucbh,”’ 
grumbled Bobby, as he sat down on a 
chair in the kitchen and watched Mother 
shaping the biscuit to put in the bis- 
cuit pan. “I wish I didn’t have to work 
any harder than Beth does.” 

“How funny,’ said Mother, laughing. 
“Beth was saying only a few minutes 
ago that she wished she did not have to 
work any harder than you do. She is 
dusting the living room. Call her to 
come here and we will talk things over.” 

Beth came quickly when Bobby called 
and never stopping Mother said, ‘‘You 
know when Daddy sold the business and 
came out here to the old farm that had 
been grandfather’s we all agreed to help 
all we could. Now I find that you both 
feel that you have to work too hard. 
Bobby wishes he could do Beth’s work, 
and Beth feels sure she would not mind 
doing Bobby’s, so I am going to pro- 
pose that for a week you change work.” 

“Oh, goody!” cried both twins, jump- 
ing up and dancing around the kitchen. 
Both were thinking what a good time 
they would have instead of hard work. 

“Very well,” said Mother. ‘‘Beth, 
you may go out and report to Daddy, 
after you have filled the woodbox. You 
know Bobby has to keep that filled. It 
is baking day, and I must have plenty 
of wood.” 

“That is easy,’’ thought Beth. Just 
to pick up wood and put it in the bas- 
ket. She carried the basket to the wood- 
shed and filled it. How heavy it was! 
She had to take out half the wood be- 
fore she could carry it. Over and over 
she made the trip to the woodshed and 
back to the woodbox, but at last it was 
filled. f 
. “Now,’’? said Mother, ‘‘Daddy. wants 
you to help him cultivate.” 

Beth had always wanted to help 
Daddy and she did not mind the work 
as she went up and down the rows of 
ecabbages. She loved the fresh air and 
the sunshine. Suddenly she heard the 
horn, two long blows and a short one. 
That was her call. She hurried to the 
house and Mother was waiting. ‘See 
the woodbox,” she said. ‘It is almost 
empty. It takes a great deal of wood 
to do my baking, with two stoves go- 
ing.” 

By the time the woodbox was filled 
Beth was tired. When she went back 
to Daddy cultivating wasn’t fun any 
more. The sun was hot and her arms 
ached. It seemed to her as if dinner 
time would never come. She thought 
of Bobby and wondered if he would 
ever want to change back to his work 
again, 

But Bobby had his troubles, too. 
While Beth was filling the woodbox he 
was making the beds, and picking up 
and dusting the bedrooms. Mother 
said they must be all tidy and that there 
must not be a bit of dust left. Then 
there was so much picking up to do. 
Everything in his room was in the chair 
as he had left it the night before, and 
there was his bookcase. He had hunted 
for a book last night and emptied a lot 
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of them onto the floor. Now they had 
to be put back in even rows. He was 
still at work when Mother called. 

“Aven’t you through yet, Bobby?’’ 
she said. ‘There is the living room 
to dust, and I simply must have help 
in the kitchen. Beth would have been 
through long before this.’’ 

Bobby tried to hurry, but his fingers 
seemed all thumbs. 

As they sat down to dinner, Mother 
said, ‘“‘As Bobby did not get around to 
help me this morning, I shall have to 
do some baking this afternoon. So I 
will not be through in time to go to 
town with you, Daddy.” 

Oli we lecanno te Som LO mmEO Whesame adc 
Daddy. ‘Beth is so slow in her work 
I will have to work all the afternoon. 
Come, Beth, hurry dinner, so we can 
get back to work.” 

“But I need some more wood in the 
woodbox. It is only half full,” said 
Mother, so Beth went back to filling 
the woodbox. 

Bobby found himself before a sink 
filled with dishes. Mother helped him 
clear away the table and put the food 
in the proper place, then she said, ‘‘Now 
while you wash the dishes I will do my 
mending, then when you have finished 
we will start cooking again. I need 
you to beat cake, and do a lot of 
things.”’ 

Poor Bobby, it seemed to him that 
he never would finish the dishes, but 
at last they were done. Then while 
Beth toiled in the sun, Bobby whipped 
cream, and beat eggs, and cut up ap- 
ples and did a hundred and one things, 
then came supper and after that dishes. 


Two tired little children sat on the 
porch after supper with Daddy and 
Mother. 


“Tam so tired,’’ said Mother. ‘‘Bobby 
doesn’t begin to be as helpful as Beth 
and I had so much more to do.” 

Pilmaim stined = too. asaid —Daddy «(so 
tired I can hardly keep awake. Beth 
isn’t nearly as good help as Bobby. I 
am so tired I think I shall have to take 
a vacation tomorrow and go on a pic- 
Te Gas 

Mother began to laugh. ‘‘You have 
spoiled everything, Daddy,” she said. 
Then she turned to the children. ‘‘We 
did make you both» work harder than 
usual, today,” she said, ‘‘so you would 
both get a good idea as to the work 
the other did. But you both worked 
so hard that by keeping at it all day 
we were able to get tomorrow’s work 
done as well so we would be able to 
go on a picnic to the seashore. Beth 
could have told you, Bobby, that I 
never make her clean upstairs and 
downstairs on the same day, and I al- 
ways wash my cooking dishes as I go 
along and do not leave them to be 
washed later. And, Beth, if you look 
on the floor of the kitchen closet you 
will find some of the largest sticks 
from the woodbox, which really did not 
need filling the last time.’’ 

“And,” said Daddy, ‘‘Bobby could tell 
you that I never make him cultivate a 
whole day. I always see he has plenty 
of time for play. But how do you feel 
about the work. Do you still want to 
change work with each other?” 

“No,” shouted both the twins in uni- 
son. And Bobby added, “We’ll never 
say the other doesn’t have to work hard 
again.”’ 

“Then,’’ said Daddy, ‘“‘suppose after 
the picnic tomorrow, each of you take 
your own work again. Mother has her 
work and I have mine, but we know 
that one is just as important as the 
other, and we never feel that one works 
harder than the other does. We know 
both are enough to keep us busy.” 

“And Bobby and I have our work, 
too,’’ said Beth slowly, ‘“‘just as im- 
portant as your work and Mother’s. 
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Even if we are going on a picnic to- 
morrow I am going to do my share of 
the work before we start. I will make 
the beds and help pack the luncheon.’’ 

“And I,’’ said Bobby, ‘‘will help feed 
the hens, and fill the woodbox for sup- 
per, and help Daddy with the rest of 


the work. After this I will do my own 
work, not that belonging to someone 
else. I have learned my lesson all 
Tigi eah oR ye 


“Then,” said Daddy, ‘today’s work 
has not been in vain. I know that after 
today’s experience we will all work to- 
gether and if we do, we can have plenty 
of good times as well.’’-—Perley R. 
Wade, in Advance. 

me tad Se 
“How Long?” 

“How long is it,’’ asked an old Mo- 
hammedan in Bengal, “since Jesus died 
for sinful people? Look at me; I am 
old, I have prayed, given alms, gone 
to holy shrines, fasted, and all is use- 
less. Where have you been all this 
time?”’ 

That cry was echoed from the icy 
shores of the farthest northwest terri- 
tory. “‘You have been many moons in 
this land,’ said an old Eskimo to the 
Bishop of Selkirk. “Did you know this 
good news then? Since you were a 
boy? And your father knew? Then 
why did you not come sooner?” 

It was heard in the snow heights of 
the Andes. ‘‘How is it,’’ asked a Pe- 
ruvian, ‘‘that during all these years 
of my life I have never heard before 
that Jesus spoke these precious words?” 

It was repeated in the streets of Casa- 
blanca, North Africa. ‘‘Why,’’ cried a 
Moor to a Bible seller, “have you not 
run everywhere with this Book? Why 
do so many of my people know nothing 
of the Jesus whom it proclaims? Why 
have you hoarded it to yourselves? 
Shame on you!”’ 

In the South Sea Islands an old man 
said, ‘‘Can it be that the people in Eng- 
land have had this gospel of peace for 
many years and have never sent it to 
us till now? O that they had sent it 
sooner !’’—Exchange. 


* a * 


For the Southern Churchman. 


VACATION TIME. 


Maude F. Mumma. 
© let me live where the cool winds: blow, 


Where the ripe fruits hang in the orchard 


low; \ 
Where the robin sings and the bluebird 
calls, 
Where the day enchants and the night en- 
thralls. 


O let me live by the cooling stream, 

Where the gray trout plays in the, sun- 
light’s gleam, 

Where the days and hours pas sidly by, 

In vacation time, what care have I? 


O let me live in the mountain height, 

Where the rugged peaks stand in match- 
less might; 

Where the eagle soars and the wild goats 
roam, 

And the topmost crag 
home. 


is the vulture’s 


Or let me live where the ocean roars, 
Where the breakers rash and the sea- 
gull soars; . 
Where the spray falls far from the treach- 
erous waves, 
And the shells lie thick in the ocean caves. 


All this, I say, is the life for me, 

Where the heart is pure and the spirit 
free; 

Where I find in rugged stone and clod, 

A sweet communion with my God. 
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Classified Advertisments and Notices 


AD notices ana aavertisements, excepting positions wanted, will be inserted in 


emis department at a rate of 20 cents per agate line each insertion. 


Special raes 


to contracts of any length. A rate of 15 cents per is eee to persons seeking po- 
tisement accepted for less than cents. 

wBTNe. efor thi department must be received not later than Tuesday of the week in 

whieh it is intended that the first insertion shall appear. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


CHURCH VESTMENTS. 

Cathedral Studio, Church embroideries, 
Altar and Pulpit Hangings. Stoles from 
$6.50. Burse end veil from $10. Surplice 
from $8. Send for complete line of pure 
Irish linens by the yard._ Silks, fringes 
and gold thread. Embroidered derylenany 
ready to appy. Altar Guild Handbook, 
6@c. 


L, V. MACKRILLE 
11 W. Kirke St., Chevy Chase, 
Washington, D. C. 
Telephone Wisconsin 2752. 


BOARDING. 

WANTED, A FEW BOARDERS WISHING 
rest and quiet in modern, comfortable 
country home. References. Mrs, A. R. 
Long, Madison Heights, Elon Road, Va. 

Ce eee eee 


A WHEELCHAIR INVALID. 

I take subscriptions for all Magazines 
published, and I want to ask you to re- 
member me with your subscriptions and 
renewals. I have been a wheelchair in- 
valid over 20 years, and I need medicine 
and nourishments and can’t get them, and 
stay sick with stomach trouble and pel- 
lagra, and I am also in need of clothes. 
Edward P. Broxton, Keysville, Ga., Route 
No;? 2. 
eS 

BOARDING. ¥ 

OPEN FOR SUMMER BOARDERS JUNE 
8rd. St. Hilda’s Hall, Charles Town, West 
Va. Address “C.’” Reference required. 

i Li be Ti ee ee 
CHURCH LINENS. be 
DURING JUNE AND JULY ADDRESS 


MARY FAWCETT COMPANY for pure 
Irish Linen samples, or orders, 97 Rock- 


view Avenue, Plainfield, N. J. 


PHILATELIC, 

I BUY CONFEDERATE STAMPS, OLD 
U. S. STAMPS, and envelopes mailed be- 
fore 1890. Send or write to J. R. Morton, 
1509 Irving Street, N. W., Washington, 
Dac; 


a i ee 


SITUATION WANTED. 


pert fe ee hee ee ees 

COLLEGE GRADUATE, YOUNG WOMAN, 
will teach for expenses. References 
given and _ required. Address G. 
White, Law Building, Richmond, Va. 


De AC TeHe Ss” 


WAGNER: MRS. J. C. WAGNER, wife 
of the former Rector of Grace Episcopal 
Church, Petersburg, Va. passed away 
quietly and peacefully Sunday morning, 
June 2nd, at her home, 1410 W. Tioga St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


MRS. AGNES TALIAFERRO SHERWOOD. 


Entered into rest eternal May 31, 
AGNES TALIAFERRO SHERWOOD, 
widow of Sydney Sherwood and daughter 
of the late Major J. T. and Margaret 
Lewis Smith. She is survived by her two 
daughters and one brother, all of Balti- 
more. 


Jesus, Thou Prince of Life, 
Thy chosen cannot die; 

Like Thee they conquer in the strife, 
To reign with Thee on high. 


A TRIBUTE. 


At the meeting of the Council of the 
Diocese of Virginia recently held in St. 
George’s Church, Fredericksburg, the fol- 
lowing tribute was paid by Bishop Tucker 
to the ministry of the REV. S. S. WARE, 
born February 8, 1851. Died November 2, 
1934: 

“Mr, Ware was a typical representative 
of that older generation of Virginia cler- 
Zymen whose character, piety and pasto- 
ral activity helped to make the Episcopal 
Chureh in Virginia a powerful influence 
for good. We should not only reverence 
their memory; but in this age when the 
importance of pastoral work is often over- 
looked, and when interest in general so- 
eial problems sometimes leaves but little 
time for the development of personal re- 
ligion, I think that the younger clergy 
would do well to give heed to the example 
of men like Mr. Ware.” 


PERSONAL NOTES. 
(Continued from page 17.) 

son, N. C., has been appointed a chap- 
lain in the North Carolina National 
Guard and assigned as chaplain to the 
One Hundred and Twentieth Infantry, 
succeeding the late Captain Theodore 
Partrick, Jr., rector of the Church of 
the Good Shepherd in Raleigh. 


The Rev. Robert C. Board, rector of 
St. Luke’s Church, Anchorage, Ky., is 
planning to visit friends in Hurope this 
summer, 


The Rev. Paul L. Powles, rector of 
Trinity Church, Martinsburg, W. Va., 
received the honorary degree of ‘Doc- 
tor of Divinity’ at the sixty-fifth an- 
nual commencement of his Alma Mater, 
Western Maryland College, at Westmin- 
ster, Md. Dr. Powles was graduated 
from that institution with highest hon- 
ors and the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
in 1916, and the degree of Master of 
Arts in 1924. He is also a graduate 
of the Virginia Theological Seminary, 
class of 1919, with the degree of Bache- 
lor of Divinity. Before going to Mar- 
tinsburg, Dr. Powles did post-graduate 
work at the General Theological Semi- 
nary, New York. 

¢ 

The Rev. Frederick M. Morris, one of 
the most popular of the younger of the 
diocesan clergy, rector of Grace Church, 
Woodside, has resigned and will go to 
Grace Church, Salem, Mass., in the fall. 


The Rev. A. Appleton Packard, Jr., 
rector of the Church of the Holy Cross, 
‘Kingston, since January, 1931, has re- 
signed and will enter the Order of th 
Holy Cross. : 


The Rev. Walter R. Dye, who has 
been rector of St. John’s Church, Elli- 
cott City, Md., for the last fourteen 
years, has resigned to take effect the 
last of September and will then move 
to his home in Waynesboro, Ga. 

* * * 


Ordinations. 
Priest, 


The Rev. C. J. Alleyn was advanced 
to the priesthood in Grace Church, Shef- 
field, Ala., on May 14, by Bishop Mc- 
Dowell. The Rev. Cary Gamble of the 
Nativity, Huntsville, was the preacher. 
The Litany was read by the Rev. P. M. 
Dennis. The Rev. V. G. Lowery and 
the Rev. W. A. Thompson were also in 
the chancel and assisted in the laying 
on of hands. Mr. Alleyn has been in 
charge of Grace, Sheffield, and St. 
John’s, Tuscumbia, for the last five 
years as deacon. Previous to that he 
had for many years been in business 
in Sheffield. He will remain in Shef- 
field, in charge of the work he has 
been doing so well in his capacity as 
deacon. 


Deacon, 

Blake Beverly Hammond and Ellwood 
Hannum were ordained to the diaco- 
nate in Trinity Cathedral, Easton, Md., 
Diocese of Easton, on Ascension Day, 
May 30, by the Rt. Rev. George W. 
Davenport, D. D., Bishop of the dio- 
cese. The sermon was preached by the 
Rey. William McClelland, East New Mar- 
ket, Md., and there were numerous 
clergy of the diocese present. They 


- were both graduates of the Philadel- 
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phia Divinity School. The Rev. Mr. 
Hammond will continue in charge of 
the historic church of St. Stephen’s, 
Earlville, Md., where he has served since 
last September as lay reader. The Rey. 
Mr. Hannum will have charge of St. 
Paul’s Church, Trappe, Md. y 


Mr, Richard R. Houssell was ordained 
to the diaconate on Ascension Day, May 
30, in St. Barnabas’ Church, Dunsmuir, 
Calif., by the Rt. Rev. Noel Porter, 
D. D., the Bishop of Sacramento, act- 
ing for the Bishop of New Jersey. The 
Ven. Barr G. Lee, Archdeacon of Sacra- 
mento, presented the candidate and 
preached the sermon. The ordinand has 
been given charge of St. Barnabas’ 
Church, Dunsmuir, Calif, 


Mr. Robert Kell, Jr., was ordained to 
the diaconate in the Church of the 
Transfiguration, West Arlington, Balti- 
more, on Wednesday, June 5, by the 
Rt. Rev. Edw. Trail Helfenstein, D. D., 
Bishop of Maryland. He was pre- 
sented by the Rev. Claude C. Thomson, 
rector of the parish, and the sermon 
was preached by the Rev. Calvert C. 
Buck, Superintendent of the Episcopal 
Eye, Ear and Throat Hospital in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Mr. Kell graduates this 
year from the Theological Seminary in 
Virginia. . 

Mr.-Francis M. Cooper was ordained . 
to the diaconate by Bishop Helfenstein, 
in Trinity Church, Towson, Md., on Fri- 
day, June 7. The Rey. Henry B. Lee,. 
rector, preached the sermon and also 
presented the candidate. Mr. Cooper 
has been appointed to St. Thomas’ 


Church, Hancock, Md., and will take up 
his duties on June 15. 


Ten Deacons Ordained by Bishop Taitt. 
A service of ordination to the diaco- 
nate was held in the Chapel of the 
Mediator, Philadelphia, on Friday morn- 
ing, June 14, when ten men were made 
deacons. The Rev. Howard R. Weir, 
rector of the Church of the Holy Trin- 
ity, preached the ordination sermon. 

Those ordained, and the names of 
their presenters-and where each of the 
ordinands will serve, are as follows: 

Frederick William Blatz; presenter, 
the Very Rey. John E. Hill; appointed 
to clergy staff of Church of the Holy 
Trinity, Philadelphia. 

William James Barnett, Jr.;. pre- 
senter, the Very Rev. John E. Hill; ap- 
pointed to clergy staff of Church of the 
Holy Trinity, Philadelphia. 

Lewis Ewald Fifer, TI.; presenter, 
the Very Rev. John E. Hill: appointed 
assistant at Church of the Resurrection, 
Philadelphia. 

Mark Mills Garcia; presenter, the 
Very Rev. Granville Taylor; appointed 
to Chapel of Mediator, Philadelphia. 

James Arthur Hilton; presenter, the 
Rev. Wallace E. Conkling; appointed to 
assistant at Pro-Cathedral of St. Mary, 
Philadelphia. . 

Robert Longacre Jacoby; presenter, 
the Rey. Wallace E. Conklin; will serve 
in Diocese of Vermont. 

Henry Penn Krusen; presenter, the 
Very Rey. Granville Taylor; appointed 
to assist at Chapel of Mediator, Phila- 
delphia, 

Joseph Leonard Sachs; presenter, the 
Rey. George R. Miller; appointed to 
charge of St. George’s, Philadelphia, 
succeeding the Rev. Arnold H. Hord, 
resigned. a 

John Samuel Stephenson; presenter, 
the Rev. H. L. Willson; appointed as 
assistant at St. John’s, Cynwyd. — 

William Charles Taylor, Jr.; pre- 
senter, the Rev. Howard R. Fulweiler; 


appointed as assistant at Christ Church, 
Media. 
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Missionaries Have a Living Wage? 


SHALL 


... Lhe answer is, “Yes, of course.” 
The laborer is worthy of his hire. 


Missionaries Have a Living Wage? 


THE Cl 


... the answer of the Episcopal 
Church in recent times is “NO.” 


Decreased giving has resulted in salary cut piled on salary 
cut, mission workers of every kind being the victims; mis- 
sionaries in domestic and in foreign fields, as well as those 
other missionaries who do the routine and necessary work 


at headquarters offices. 


Mission workers have never. been overpaid. With the suc- 
cessive reductions which they have patiently suffered, in the 
face of increased and increasing living costs, they are now so 
underpaid that an average Churchman, with an average in- 
come for these times, if he has an average conscience, finds 


difficulty in looking a missionary in the eye. 


ALLENGE is “First Aid” 


General Convention, you recall, adopted an But The Challenge will make possible a 


EMERGENCY SCHEDULE 


with the positive statement tl 


of $2,313,115 partial restoration of the damage already 


lat it was an done. 


insufficient sum. An additional sum _ of If the Church will meet the Emergency 


$385,885, The Challenge, was 


‘maintain the Church’s work 


tragically curtailed plane. 


necessary to Schedule AND The Challenge, at least a part 
even on its of reductions in missionary salaries can be 
‘ restored. In addition The Challenge will 
make possible limited restoration of vital 


Income in sight provides only for the Emer- work in places where restoration must be 


gency Schedule. 


Are you interested ? 


prompt or permanent damage will be done. 


Then do what you can to meet The Challenge. 


THE 


NATIONAL COUNCIL 


Church Missions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Educational 


| The General Theological | 
Seminary 


CHELSEA SQUARE, NEW YORK 


The next Academic year begins on the last 
Wednesday in September 

Special students admitted and Graduate 
Courses for graduates of other Theclogical 
Seminaries. ae 

The requirements for admission and other 

culars can be had from THE DEAN, 
Chelaea Squere, New York. N. Y. 


Christ Church School 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY, VA. 

A country school for boys; well located. 
College preparatory, moderate cost. Per- 
gonal attention; scholarships. Apply to 
Wm. D. Smith, Jr., Headmaster( for infor- 
mation, Christchurch, Va. 


ST. MARGARET'S SCHOOL 


TAPPAHANNOCK. VIRGINIA. 


A Church School for girls. Boarding 
Department limited to 70. College Pre- 
paratory Course and Intermediate Grades. 
Athletics. Very moderate cost. 

Country life and simplicity without iso- 
ation. Beautiful grounds on Rappahan- 
mock River. Three dormitories for differ- 
emt stages. 

EDITH LATANE, Headmistress. 


The Virginia Theological 
Seminary 


ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA | 
! 
| 


For catalogue and other information, 
Address THE DEAN 


The Beckford School, 


WOODSTOCK, VIRGINIA. 

A school for younger boys. Second 
grade through Junior High School. On 
modern farm in Shenandoah Valley. Sum- 
mer camp. Limited enrollment. Fifty 
@eollars monthly. 

EDMUND BURKE WHELAN, 
Headmaster. 


The Bishop Payne 
Divinity School 


The accredited Seminary of the Church for 
pep colored mer for the ministry. The 
eurriculum ovvers the full course for Deacons 
and Priest’s Orders. The degree of D. D 
awarded. 

For catalogue and information. apply to 


Rev. F. G. Ribble, M. A., D. D., Dean 
Petersburg, Va. 


The Episcopal Theological School 


Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Affiliated with Harvard University. 
Dean H. R. Washburn, 3 Mason Street. 


STUART HALL 


Episespal. Effective preparation for C, E. 
B. Examinations and for colleges admit- 
ting on certificate. General course for 
non-college girl. Music, Art, Dramatics. 
Courses for H. S. graduates in intensive 
college preparation, and Secretarial. New 
academic building, gymnasium and tiled 
swimming pool. All outdoor sports. 
Ophelia S. T. Carr, Prin., Box J-S, Staun- 
ton, Va. 
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THOUGHTS for the 
THOUGHTFUL 


“A native of India said, ‘Christians 
should be huts with lights shining 
through the door’,’”’ 

Only those who have promise of the 


life that is to come have promise of the 
life that now is. 
but 


In the last analysis, have 


one enemy—yourself. 


you 


“Thou shalt have no other gods be- 
fore Me,’’ is the sole sure basis of all 
morality. 


“Without the Way there is no going, 
Without the Truth there is no knowing, 
Without the Life there is no living.’’ 


“Many persons are members of the 
chureh as an organization who are not 
members of the church as an organ- 
ism.’’—Reyv. Will H. Houghton. 


Education is not always wisdom, but 
when it is, it-is worth any price. 


He that hath ears to hear, let him 
hear. Out of sticks and stones and 
clods of earth God will speak our guid- 
ance, if we will apply our ears. In 
every wind is a warning, if we will 
stop and heed it, The whole world is 
vocal to the heart of faith, the life of 
humble obedience, 
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“T saw Tomorrow marching by 
On the little children’s feet; 
Within their forms and faces read 
Her prophecy complete.’’ 


“Grant us Thy peace; fill us with truth 
and love— 
The peace, the truth, the love that 
never fail 
To meet our every need, 
higher, 
Heedless of storm or error’s blind- 
ing hail, 
Untit we reach the long-sought, sun- 
crowned crest.’’ 


to lift us 


Circumstances have rarely favored 
great men. A lowly beginning is no 
to a great career. The boy who 
works his way through college .may 
have a hard time, but he will learn how 


to work his way in life-——Marden. 


I should never have made my suc- 
cess in life if I had not bestowed upon 
the least thing I have ever undertaken 
the same attention and care that I 
have bestowed upon the greatest.— 
Charles Dickens, 


If all the missions in the world were 
closed tomorrow, they would be opened 
up again the next day after by men and 
women who feel the urge of Christ’s 
spirit to go with the good news to the 
ends of the earth.—Morrow. 


When Jesus came to that last hour 
in the Garden of Gethsemane, the writer 
says that He went a little farther and 
fell on the ground and prayed: ‘Not 
what I will, but what Thou wilt.’ No 
wonder He could go to the cross! No 
wonder He could go face the Chief 
Priest and Pilate and Herod unafraid! 
No wonder He could die to save our 
souls! No wonder He could conquer 
the grave! He went a little farther in 
His prayer-life, in His giving, and in 
His love. Today we need to take that 
same spirit and go a little farther in 
prayer, in giving, and in love. 
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EPISCOPAL SCHOOLS FOR 
GIRLS 
Under the Diocese of Virginia. : 
ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL, Charlottesville, 
Virginia. 
ST. CATHERINE’S SCHOOL, Richmond, 
Virginia, 


For catalogue please address the 
Headmistress of each school. 
100 leet heavy woxed WAX -O-ROLL 


poper 


Sells - Easily - Quickly 
SEND FOR FREE —_ pice 
ES. eg ae ALSO SELLING PLAN. 30 DAY 
PSS SS —AISSIONARY MESSENGER, Blossburg, Po. 


PARKER’S HAIR BALSAM 
Removes Dandruff-Stops Hair Falling 
Imparts Color and BeautytoGray 
and Faded Hair 
6oc. and $1.00 at Druggists. 

Hiscox Chemical Works, Patchogue, N. Y. § 


The Ewart’s Cafeteria 
EX:\CELLENT FOOD 
REASONABLE PRICES 


F lease 
| 


P| 


Richmond, Va. 
112-114 N. 5th St. 


Norfolk, Va. ! 
112-114 Market St. 3 


Washington, D. C. 
522 13th, N. W. 


XANTHINE 


will hereafter be sold in the new style 
bottle and package. Always best for 
the hair. Not to dye, but restores the 
color, promotes growth and prevents 
dandruff. ! 

Price, $1.00 at druggists, or sent pre- f} 
paid by us. 


XANTHINE CO., Richmond, Va. 


Some Important Facts in 
English Church History 


EXAMINED AND REVIEWED 
By \ 
REV. W. P. WITSELL, D. D. } 


This 1s an illuminating and instruc- 
tive review of the history of the Epis- 
copai Church in England from the ear- 
lieet records, with commentaries on the 
book with the above title compiled by 
the Rev. C. L. Wells, D. D., of Sewanee, 
Tenn. 


As a digest of the records of the es- 
tablishment and growth of the Church; 
its maintenance and continuity of exist- 
ence as an independent religious body 
amid the vicissitudes of early English 
politics, 2nd efforts of outside interfer- 
ence, t%is review affords a valuable 
fund of information to churchmen. 

In pamphlet form, 
Price, 25 cents 
For sale by = 
SOUTHERN: CHURCHMAN OO. 
Richmond, Va. mal 


Pat. fy @ 


A NATIONAL CHURCH PUBLICATION 
DESIGNED FOR THE PROMOTION OF PRACTICAL PIETY, THE DIFFUSION OF RELIGIOUS AND GENERAL 
INTELLIGENCE, AND THE MAINTENANCE OF THE PRINCIPLES OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
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THE RT. REV. HENRY WISE HOBSON, D. D., 
Bishop of the Diocese of Southern Ohio, Chairman of the 
Forward Movement Commission. 
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THE FIRST SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


LETTERS TO THE 
EDITOR 


The Neglect of House Property. 
Mr. Editor: 

In your issue of June 1 (p. 4 a) you 
quote an English Bishop as saying, “‘The 
Church considers it as much a sin to 

. neglect house property as to com- 
mit adultery’’. 

We should all enlist in the battle 
againts the slum: but the conflict is not 
likely to be won by false and hysterical 
statements of this description—far more 
likely to encourage adultery than to ter- 
minute bad housing. The neglect of 
house property is always a _ relative 
thing, often, no doubt, sinful: some- 
times obviously not. There is also a 
border-line, where it becomes a matter 
of opinion whether or not a house is 
fit for habitation. To say that it is as 
bad to neglect house property as it is 
to commit adultery is equivalent to say- 
ing that it is no worse to commit adul- 
tery than to neglect house property. 
To say that the Church considers this 
to be the case is plainly false. 

Adultery, in its narrowest and un- 
disputed sense, is the carnal knowledge 
of a married woman by a man other 
than her husband. It is this that was 
categorically forbidden in the Mosaic 
decalogue, which the “Church con- 
siders’’ an embodiment of the divine 
law. It is a definite act. Hither it has 
been performed or it has not. It does 
not vary, as questions of housing do, 
with changes of building standards, new 
discoveries in sanitation, the means at 
the disposal of owners, the carelessness 
of tenants, &c., &c. 

John Cole McKim. 


1 SHRINE MONT > 


High in Virginia Alleghanies; 100 miles 
due west of Washington; central in Third 
Province; on fine motoring road. Group 
of ten cottages about Cathedral Shrine and 
Refectory Hall. Library, swimming pool, 
tennis, hikes, etc. Church owned and ope- 
rated at cost. Invites Church people and 
friends from Easter to Advent; outings $2 
a day; vacations $12.50 a week; also 
Church groups and conferences. Grey- 
hound buses and So. Ry. trains met on no- 
tice at Mt. Jackson, Va. Prospectus, etc. 
Rev. Edmund L. Woodward, M. D., Shrine 
Mont, Orkney Springs, Va. 


CONFIRMATION 
PAPERS 


By 
CANON F. E. HOWITT 


Confirmation and Baptism. 

Baptism and the Christian Covenant 

The Baptismal Covenant—Repentance. 

‘ed ne Covenant—Faith and the 
aith. 


The Baptismal Covenant—The Faith. 
. The Baptismal Covenant—Obedience 
The Lord’s Supper. 

The Means of Grace. 


PAS HOWE 


A series of informing pamphlets compiled 
by Canon F. E. Howitt. They have an in- 
estimable value in instructing thoge who con- 
template membership in the Church, and for 
impressing the already confirmed with the 
sacredness and meaning of this holy ritual. 


Price, singly pamphlet, each......... 5 cents 
Complete set of eight.............. 25 cents 


Order from 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN 
COMPANY 


Richmond, Va. 
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“Handmaids of Mercy.” 
Mr. Editor: 

Thank you very much for allowing 
my letter about the Handmaids of Mercy 
to see the light in your issue of June 8. 
Unfortunately, however, my street ad- 
dress does not appear, and as Hoboken 


is a city of about 60,000, this street 
and number are needed to ensure de- 
livery of letters from anyone offering 


us help of any sort. Please pardon me 
for calling attention to this. 
Mary McEnnery Erhard. 
S808 Hudson Street, Hoboken, N. J. 
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has kept the pace. In the heart of 
that portion of the city most inter- 
esting to the traveler. 
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The Forward Movement Comes of Age. 

When at the last General Convention The Forward 
Movement was born, it was received in different quar- 
ters with different attitudes. To some it was just an- 
other name. To others it was an ideal impossible of 
accomplishment. To many it was one of those fine 
things that would sooner or later be lost in the fog of 
indifference as the ‘‘Church Wide Endeavor’’ had 
been lost. 

The Holy Spirit seems to have guided the whole 
movement so far. For a leader the ideal Henry Wise 
Hobson was selected. The able assistance of Bishop 
Maxon plus the enthusiasm and deep spiritual hfe 
of the other members guided what looked lke an in- 
definite idealism into a program for revitalization of 
the spiritual life of the Church that now seems not 
only possible of accomplishment, but which seems prob- 
able. The Forward Movement at its last meeting in 
Chattanooga has come of age and is ready for work. 

‘““What is The Forward Movement?’’ Even clergy 
are asking that question. After one conference a lay- 
man said, “‘Isn’t The Forward Movement simply di- 
recting us and asking us to do that which we should 
have done all along?’’ And the answer to that ques- 
tion in the affirmative is correct. For nineteen hun- 
dred years we have been supposed disciples of Our 
Lord. Many have been such in actuality, but the ma- 
jority never have. In this age, an age peculiar because 
of its consciousness of its own.development, we have 
the privilege, if we are true to our calling as Chris- 
tian, to really effect the destination of the human race. 
But a deep and real discipleship must be achieved be- 
fore the Church can exert such influence. 

Naturally it was not easy for the Commission in its 
earlier meetings to state a definite program in definite 
language. After all people were clamoring, as they 
clamored to Our Lord. ‘‘Show us a sign,’’ they said. 
But if easy and catch-phrase methods only were needed, 
the Commission realized that the whole program would 
be only on the surface. 

So, after months of committees working at great 
sacrifice of time and effort, and after many prayers 
and a renewing of prayer life on the part of the mem- 
bers of the Commission, as we say in our heading, The 
Forward Movement has come of age and is now ready 
for real work. 

But if the Commission is ready, before its impetus 
can be felt, it must have something else ready and that 
is the Church as a whole. 

.Too often in our individualistic Church we have 


00 


had fine commissions and fine spirit only to find that 
the clergy were indifferent to whether they were to 
be a part of something great or not. We can only 
pray and hope that in this age so mixed up in its 
ideals, and so shattered in its hopes, there will be a 
brave list of laymen and laywomen as well as clergy 
ready to accept even at a great sacrifice plans and 
ideals that can mean bringing the strength back to 
the world that so badly needs it. 

The first thing we should have, and it is something 
that the Commission urges on us all, is a great period 
of self-examination. How many parishes are afraid 
to face the truth about themselves? We will never 
know, but we do know that chureh after church has 
no reasen to know its own problems, for those prob- 
lems have never been discovered. Some churches are 
merely acting as preservatives for a Christianity that 
long ago lost its radiance. Others are dead, for they 
have had nothing to challenge their people with and 
have had no vision of what program should be fol- 
lowed even within ‘‘one mile of the altar.’’ Others 
are diseased with the worst of spiritual diseases, self- 
ishness. Surely some examination—we do not like the 
word ‘‘survey’’—should be undertaken to determine 
what is wrong with the parishes. 

But individuals need self-examination also! And 
this must be a constant examination. It is not enough 
to find out that something is wrong with us. We 
must in addition find out the remedy and that can 
only come when we are brave enough to face the 
facts of our own sins and weaknesses corporately and 
individually. 

A group of Negro physicians in a Southern city had 
no means of clinical work for years. The result was 
they were behindhand in knowledge of modern medi- 
eal care and their patients and the general health 
condition of the city suffered as a consequence. A 
brave Negro leader examined with honesty the whole 
question and urged his fellow physicians to go back to 
school and work in a student clinic. His fellow physi- 
cians refused to go back to school. They would be the 
laughing stock of their patients they said. The result 
was their people lost confidence in them and went to 
the white practitioners, and the cause of Negro leader- 
ship and Negro education was set back for years. 

Our ¢lergy and our laymen are being called back to 
school and to the elinic for further study and for 
deeper spiritual knowledge. Will we refuse? Will we 
say that we have nothing to learn? 

(Continued on page 4.) 
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Church and World Problems as Others See Them 


Effect of Emergency Schedule. 
The Spirit of Missions. 

In Alaska the only way that the work could be ad- 
justed to the limitations of the Emergency Schedule 
was by planning to close, during the summer of 1935, 
the school for Indian boys and girls of the Lower Yu- 
kon at Christ Church Mission, Anvik. This school, 
which was established nearly fifty years ago by the 
Rev. John W. Chapman, has been a vital factor in the 
suecess of the Church’s Mission in the territory all 
around Anvik. In Latin America, particularly in some 
of our West Indian jurisdictions, the necessary adjust- 
ments could only be made through further reductions 
in salaries. 

The Challenge. 
Religious Herald, May 30, 1935. 

The Protestant Episcopal Diocese of Virginia does not 
cover the entire State, but it does cover a goodly portion 
of it, including the City of Richmond, and represents 
a large number of strong and admirable churches, in 
whose membership is found a notable number of our 
wealthy people. For weeks past public notice has 
been given of an organized effort to raise among these 
churches the sum of $25,000 to be used for certain 
diocesan purposes. All good people of whatever name 
or communion will wish the leaders in this movement 
the utmost success. We are a little discouraged, how- 
ever, in a general way by the fact that it seems neces- 
sary for a great Christian body, with a membership pre- 
eminently strong and resourceful, to take such extra- 
ordinary pains in perfecting its organization and pre- 
paring its appeal for a sum of money to be devoted 
to admirable uses fully approved, when there is rea- 
son to suppose that included in their membership are 
men and women, not a few, who might each provide 
the money without inconvenience. We wonder if one 
result of the financial stringency which has character- 
ized the past four or five years is to be found in the 
absence which begins to be noticed of any great gifts 
among our evangelical people to their education, mis- 
sionary and benevolent causes. It disheartens us 
a little to see what extraordinary preliminary organi- 
zation and effort seems to be necessary in the judg- 
ment of our Episcopal friends as they go forth to raise 
the comparatively small sum of $25,000 for a recognized 
and fully approved denominational purpose. 


We Need God in Summer. 
The Canadian Churchman, May 30, 1935. 


The human heart needs God in the summer quite as 
much as in the winter. Of course, the heart of man 
ean seek and find God anywhere, but those who find 
God in the great out of doors are usually found in 
their place in His House on Sunday. Then, too, each 
of us is to work for God in the summer as well as in 
the winter. This, like the worship, can be done any- 
where, at any time, by a prayer, a word for Christ 
and the Christian life we lead day by day. Yet, here 
also the one who serves Christ conscientiously and 
whole-heartedly will not forget the assembling of the 
faithful together on the Sunday as the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews urges the Christians of long 
ago. 

When the Churchman from the city neglects the 
church in his summer home, it is a fairly sure sign 
that he is not the Christian he ought to be. 


Mr. Baldwin’s Speech. 
Church of England Newspaper, May 31, 1935. 

The most moving passage in Mr. Baldwin’s speech 
was that in which he told the House that: 

‘‘T have been made almost physically sick to think 
that I and my friends and the statesmen in every 
country in Europe, two thousand years after our Lord 
was crucified, should be spending our time thinking 
how we can get the mangled bodies of children to the 
hospitals and how we can keep the poison gas from 
going down the throats of the people.’’ 

Is not this another challenge to the Church of 
Christ? The Convoeations of Canterbury and York are 
to meet next week. Will they have anything to say 
on the subject? 

* * 
Godparents. 
Church of England Newspaper, 

Referring to the duties of the laity at the St. David’s 
Diocesan Conference at Carmarthen last week, the 
Archbishop of Wales said there was hardly one more 
important than that of godparents, who gave pledge 
to the Chureh that the baptized child would be so 
trained and instructed that eventually it would be a 
eood citizen of the spiritual commonwealth. 

“Of what sort the future members of the Chureh 
will be depends on their proper upbringing,”’ he said. 
‘Today the call has come to the church of the parish 
to make godparenthood a corporate function. Hitherto 
the responsibility of finding godparents has been 
thrown on the father and mother of the child. With 
the weakening of family life and the ominous secular- 
ism of the world the ancient institution of godparent- 
hood needs to be revitalized.’’ 

Success of the League and of Mr. Eden. 
The Church of England Newspaper, May 31, 1935. 

Once again the League of Nations has more than 
justified itself. Whatever may be the ultimate out- 
come of the dispute between Italy and Ayssinia, it 
is clear that if it had not been for the patient efforts 
of the League Council the situation today would have 
been extremely grave. By common consent this sue- 
cess is acknowledged to be due in no small measure 
to the statesmanlike tact of Mr. Eden, Lord Privy 
Seal. In the House of Commons on Monday, Mr. 
Eden said it was satisfactory that both parties have 
renewed their assurances to proceed to an agreed 
demarcation of the frontier as soon as their present 
differences have been settled. Of vital importance is 
the fact that both countries have accepted the coopera- 
tion of the League in seeking a settlement. 

Mr. Eden paid a merited tribute to Italy. He said: 
‘‘But for the spirit of conciliation displayed by the 
Italian Government and its Representative at Geneva 
(Baron Aloisi), together with the invaluable coopera- 
tion of the French Foreign Minister (M. Laval), the 
progress which we are now able to record could not 
have been realized.”’ 

* * * 


EDITORIALS. 
(Continued from page 3.) 

Our answer will depend upon how deeply we want 
to know God through Jesus Christ, and upon our an- 
swer will rest the question of whether this people will 
be the generation to lead the world out of its sins and 
problems or whether we shall have to wait for another 
generation to be called by God for this task. 
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ARCHDEACON FREDERICK W. NEVE. D. D. 


Pioneers of the Spirit 


We look upon the pioneers as belonging to a past 
generation in the Nation’s history. The frontiers of 
the wilderness have been pushed further and further 
back until the Pacifie Ocean was reached and this par- 
ticular adventure came to an end. Another form of 
pioneering has been going on, which has to do with 
the physical universe, and there is no prospect of its 
coming to an end, in spite of the large increase in the 
size of the two hundred inch telescope, now being 
constructed. But the most wonderful and thrilling 
adventure of any, open to those who wish to test the 
most magnificent possibilities of the human ‘spirit, lie 
in the direction of the spiritual universe. 


The Larger Outlook. 

There has been a great enlargement of the human 
spirit on the intellectual side in its conquest of Na- 
ture, and the consequent control and utilization of 
her laws and forces. But it is in an entirely different 
sphere that the human spirit will find the opportunity 
for its most magnificent achievements and that is, as 
has already been said, in the spiritual universe. It is 
here that the human spirit finds its true home and the 
resources needed for its full and proper development. 
Human progress, during the last few generations, has 
been entirely too one-sided. The material side of lfe 
has usurped the supreme place in man’s attention and 
undertakings, while the spiritual side has been forced 
more or less into the background. The present condi- 
tion of human affairs is the result. And if there is to 
be any genuine recovery, not merely of prosperity, but 
of a kind of human welfare, which is based upon char- 
acter and a desire for mutual service, it can only be 
brought about by the spirit of man seeking for inspira- 
tion from its Creator. 


The Renaissance in Its Relation to the Reformation. 


The great intellectual awakening, the Renaissance, 
which brought the Middles Ages to an end, was quickly 
followed by the Reformation, which represented a spir- 
itual awakening. This showed that man’s nature can- 
not be enlarged and set free on its intellectual side, 
without its spiritual side being influenced as well. 
What happened then is about to happen again. We 
have witnessed a great intellectual awakening which 
has resulted in the enlargement of our knowledge of 
Nature, her laws and forces; an awakening which has 
represented an adventure of the human spirit on its 
intellectual side. Now, we are ready for a great ad- 
vance on the spiritual side of man’s nature in the dis- 
covery of the higher laws, which enable him to make 
himself at home in the spiritual world and utilize its 
resources for the benefit of humanity. 


Two Great Achievements. 


Two of the greatest achievements which have chiefly 
benefited mankind in the recent past have been the 
electric light and electric power, both of which have 
been made available in our homes and in a general way. 
These gifts and blessings brought to all of us by the 
discoveries of Natural Science, suggest to our minds 
that what is most needed now to make hfe what it 
ought to be, is spiritual illumination and spiritual 
power. These transcendent gifts and blessings are not 
beyond our reach nor do they need centuries of time 


or even generations for their discovery. They are 
within our reach now, and only need faith and earnest 
seeking to make them available. It is here that pio- 
neers of the spirit may find an opportunity to become 
benefactors of the human race. Just as there has been 
given to us, by Edison and others, light without, so 
God can and will give us light within, and more light 
than we have ever had before. It is not God’s Will 
that we should any longer remain in the twilight of 
uncertainty as to what course mankind should pursue. 


Christ the Light of the World. 


Christ said when He was here on earth:—‘‘I am the 
Light of the world, he that followeth me shall not 
walk in darkness, but shall have the light of life.’’ 
And this will be proved to be absolutely true, if we will 
but follow Him and expect that the light will shine 
upon our path. This is just as true of mankind as a 
whole. If the world will turn to Christ, enough light 
will be forthcoming to make the path of the future 
clear and distinct for the nations to follow. But there 
must be pioneers; adventurers who are pursuaded that 
more light will be given, if it is only earnestly sought 
for, with the full belief that. a New Day is at hand. 


The Gift of Spiritual Power. 


The same may be said of spiritual power. Light and 
power are closely related in the physical world and are 
both derived from that mysterious something we call 
electricity, which God has given to us as part of our 
natural inheritance. We believe that spiritual power 
is Just as much God’s gift to us as the other, and just 
as much intended for us as part of our rightful inheri- 
tance, though it belongs to the spiritual rather than 
to the natural side of our life. What greater gift 
could there be, or one more to be desired, than that of 
spiritual power? Who ean tell, or even imagine, the 
possibilities which are open to us through the posses- 
sion of it? We have not yet reached the full measure 
our or manhood or womanhood until we have acquired 
it and have learned to use it for the benefit of the 
world around us. Life, indeed, becomes a wonderful 
thing as we open the windows of the mind and soul 
to contemplate what the world would be like if all 
Christians were but using this power from heaven to 
make this earth what God intended it to be and what 
it surely will be, when the Spirit of Christ finds its 
full and complete expression in the lives of His follow- 
ers. 


Before Thee, Lord, we stand, 
As Elijah did of old, 

Awaiting Thy command, 

Watching Thy Will unfold. 


Thy sons shall surely know 
The secrets of Thy Love, 

What Thou hast to bestow 
From treasures stored above. 


Then shall we see arise 
An Order bright and new, 
The earthly Paradise, 
The prophets had in view. 
Frederick W. Neve. 
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Power---Our Need 


By LEWIS B. FRANKLIN, D.C. L., 


Vice-President and Treasurer of The National Council. 


OWER! That is the need of the Church, and that 
power is ours if we will receive it, and use 16) 
There is, however, a definite condition upon 
which this power can be retained by us. Behind an 
enormous mass of concrete, damming the cvurse of a 
mighty river, lies a lake of w ater, ‘calm and serene, 
powerless. A gate is opened, the water flows down- 
ward through the pen-stock into the turbine. In an 
instant, power flows through the wires, our homes and 
streets are lighted, our factories are made productive. 
Use has made the placid lake a great source of energy. 

So it is with God’s power. It is promised to us in 
unlimited measure. The gift of Pentecost is ours, but 
only if we will use it. 

‘Ve shall be witnesses of me.’’ Here is our job as 
Christian people. Here is how his power is to be 
used. As we have known the redeeming love of God in 
our own lives, so to make that love known to others. 

How can we do this? The way is easy—the doing 
of it calls for continuous watchfulness and courage. 

First of all in our homes. The influence of a Chris- 
tian home ean scarcely be estimated. A home in which 
the gifts of a loving father are recognized at meal- 
time, where his w ord is read daily, where his influ- 
ence is never absent. 

What a world of opportunity there is to apply this 
almighty power of God in our business hfe!. Through 
my twenty years’ experience in Wall Street, I am not 
ignorant as to business and I am firmly convinced that 
our present and world-wide economic depression is 
directly due to a disregard of God’s law. Enmity and 
jealousy between nations and races, a scramble on the 
part of everyone to enjoy a higher scale of living than 
we had earned, an intense desire to put pleasure be- 
fore duty, excitement before contentment, luxury be- 
fore stability ; these are the causes that led to the mad 
speculation of a few years ago, speculation not only 
in the stock market, but in commodities, in factory 
production, and in merchandising, a speculation which 
inevitably brought in its wake misery and want. Oh! 
that the Christian leaders of our business world had 
then in the time of prosperity been on their knees ask- 
ing to be shown God’s will. Were they there? No! 
They were too ‘‘tired’’ on Sunday after their stren- 
uous week of striving for unearned profits; they must 
recruit their strength on the golf course. 

Yes, the active and temporarily successful business 
man said to himself like the fool of whom Jesus spoke, 
**Soul, thou hast much goods laid up for many years; 
take thine ease, eat, drink, and be merry”’ (Luke 12: 
19). He had forgotten God, and the business fool of 
yesterday forgot God’s law, ‘‘Seek ye first the King- 
dom of God and His righteousness and all these things 
shall be added unto you.’’ 

Today many of these business men are back in God’s 
house asking Him to help them in time of need. Yes! 
We need God’s help in our business world in time of 
stress, but we need it even more in time of pros- 
perity. 


T THE THRESHOLD of the world of our homes 
and our business hes the community in which we 
dwell. Thousands upon thousands all around us 

without the knowledge of the love of God. Our local 
mission field, white unto the harvest, and we the labor- 
ers, chosen of God, imbued with His power; will we 
use that power to bring them to Christ, or w ill we A 
in courage and thus lose the power?’ 
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And then in the great mission fields beyond; the 
Negro, the Indian, the lonely dwellers in rural areas, 
all waiting for our help. And beyond the limits of 
America, teeming millions in Japan, in China, in India, 
and in Africa who have never heard of the Saviour’s 
redeeming love, who know no god but gods of fear, 
who are ravaged by disease. Here our Church through 
its army of 2,500 missionaries is at work. Surely here 
is an outlet for that power we have received, an outlet 
through intelligent prayer based on information as 
to the need, and what our Church is doing to meet 
that need, an outlet through sacrificial giving that we 
may share with these children of God, be they yellow, 
brown or black, some of the blessings which He has so 
abundantly bestowed upon us. For some of us personal 
service in the ranks of the missionary army. Here, 
then, is our beloved Church—His Chureh—splendidly 
organized, well equipped, well officered, going through 
the routine of training for a task of immeasurable mag- 
niture and world-wide scope, the task of turning this 
world into the Kingdom of*God, and never putting 
into the task itself more than a fraction of its power. 
“Tike a mighty army moves the Church of God.’’ 
What a parody. Two-thirds of the privates absent 
without leave, many of the others content to stay on 
the parade grounds under the careful tutelage of 
officers no more daring, while in the world beyond the 
battle rages with the enemy gaining ground. 

Out from the sheltered camp let us put our train- 
ing to the test! Let us use that Pentecostal power of 
God lest we lose it. Power—that is the need of the 
Church today—Power and the will to use it. And in 
the courageous use of God’s power in home, in com- 
munity, in politics, in business, and in the mission 
fields, we will provide an irresistible attraction for 
those whe today see little in the Chureh which com- 
pels them to active service, adequate giving, and regu- 
lar worship. ; 

This is the task to which our Forward Movement 
calls .us, but the Forward Movement must not stop 
with prayer and instruction. It must be imbued with 
action and with power, and power is developed by use. 


* * * 


THE MAP. 
Philip Wendell Crannell, in The Word and Way. 


Is there a world-map hanging on my wall, 

Or, better, in my spirit’s inmost hall? 

Does the round globe weigh on my yearning heart, 
In its remotest region, nearest part? 


Daily do I the well-known outlines scan, 

India, South America, Japan? 

On some great town do I my finger lay. 

‘‘This shall belong to Jesus Christ some day!’’ 


And where dense, struggling, toiling millions dwell: 
‘‘Of Thee, Oh Christ, help me these folks to tell!’’ 
Or seeing some vast land still plunged in deepest night: 
**Dear Jesus, flood this darkness with Thy light!?’ 


When the whole panorama lies unfurled: 

‘‘Help me to love, as Thou dost love, the world!’’ 
Without a map like that, how can T be 

At one with Him who died on Calvary ? 
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Saints’ Days 
By WILLIAM E. CALLENDER, 
Chaplain, U. S. Public Health Service. 


Saint Barnabas’ Day, June 17. 

HEN writing an article on a Saint’s Day, it is 
advisable to give an outline of the life of the 
Saint whose day we celebrate. Barnabas was 
the surname of Joses, a Levite of the country of Cy- 

prus. Now, as Barnabas was a Levite, the Apostolic 
succession was in his person grafted upon the Mosaic 

Priesthood, so that in him, and others of the line of 

Levi, then became identified and perpetuated with the 
Christian Ministry. Like Saint Paul, he was not of 
the Twelve, but was numbered among the number of 
the Apostles. In 1549 the title given to this Day was 
“*Saint Barnabe, Apostle.’’ The addition of the words 
“‘the Apostle’’ is unusual and was doubtless intended 

to mark the fact that Holy Scripture thus designated 

him. The name ‘‘Barnabas’”’ translated ‘‘Son of Con- 
solation’’ (Acts 4:36), would be better rendered ‘‘Son 
of Exhortation or of Prophecy.’’ Barnabas is first 
mentioned as having sold his property and laid the 
proceeds at the apostles’ feet (Acts 6:37). He next 
appears as introducing Saint Paul after conversion to 
the other apostles (Acts 9:27). For one year he was 

in residence with Saint Paul at Antioch (Acts 11:22- 
26); he then paid a visit to Jerusalem (Alets 11 :27-30). 
We next find his ordination along with Saint Paul 
(Acts 13:23). He now commences his missionary jour- 
ney with Saint Paul to Cyprus and other cities of Asia 
(Acts 13:14). Disputes are not of modern origin and 
we now find Sts. Paul and Barnabas being sent by the 
Church at Antioch to Jerusalem to consult on the 
question of the necessity of circumcision. Following 
this visit to Jerusalem we find a separation taking 
place between Barnabas and Paul, Barnabas and Mark 

going to Cyprus and Paul and Silas going to Syria and 

Cilicia. Scripture gives no further account of Barna- 

_ bas, save incidental allusions (1 Cor. 9:6 and Gal. 11: 

1, 9, 13). We learn in later accounts that Barnbas 
studied under Gamaliel along with Saint Paul and 
suffered martyrdom in Salamis, Cyprus. His body 

was discovered in the reign of the Emperor Zeno and 

was removed to Constantinople, a stately church being 
erected over his remains and dedicated to his honour. 

Barnabas was said to be the founder and first Bishop 
of the Church at Milan. The observance of Saint Bar- 

bas’ Day eannot be traced beyond the seventh cen- 

tury. The Festival of Saint Barnabas was anciently 

a great feast amongst the English people, according 

to the old style it was the longest day, hence the old 

rhyme: ; 


‘‘Barnaby Bright, Barnapy Bright, 
The longest day and the shortest night.’’ 


Tradition tells us that Saint Barnabas was a man of 
the most comely countenance, of a noble presence and 
commanding in his deportment. He is generally pic- 
tured as carrying the Gospel in his hand. In most of 
the Greek paintings he is represented as having grey 
hair and a grey beard. The old collect for Saint Bar- 
nabus’ Day read as follows:—‘‘We beseech Thee, O 
Lord, let the praying of Thy blessed Apostle Saint 
Barnabas commend Thy Church, and let him stand 
as mediator (Intervenor) for it, as he illuminated it 
by his teaching and suffering.’’ How much more beau- 
tiful is the collect used today, when you compare it 
with the old one. It is a beautiful comment on his 
endowments and on his fidelity in using all his talents 
for his Master’s honour. This collect for today should 
be to us of vital importance as we plead, ‘‘Leave us 
not, we beseech Thee, dlestitute of Thy manifold gifts, 


nor yet of grace to use them always to Thy honour and 
glory.’’ 


Feast of the Nativity of St. John the Baptist. 
(June 24.) 

HEN one begins to study the lives of the saints 
together with those days, which are termed 
‘‘Saints’ Days or Holy Days’’, there is a fasci- 

nation which becomes intensified as we learn about 
them and also when we find the reason for the com- 
memoration of those who have passed from the Church 
Militant to the Church Expectant, and finally reach the 
Church Triumphant, not only those of other days long 
since passed, but those near and dear to us whom we 
have loved, but lost a while. It is well to notice that 
the Church has congratulated her saints and martyrs 
not on the mere fact of being born into this world, but 
on their passing through this life and leaving behind 
loving memories of the good which they accomplished. 
This Feast Day, which is kept in memory of The Na- 
tivity of St. John the Baptist is, if we except the Na- 
tivity of Jesus Christ, the only one kept in memory of 
a man being born into the world. Naturally we keep 
the Feast of The Nativity of Jesus Christ, but we do not 
count Him amongst the number of the glorious army 
of Martyrs. He was more than a Martyr. The early 
Church also commemorated the beheading of St. John 
the Baptist. The commemoration of St. John the Bap- 
tist is considerably more ancient (his birth). In the 
Church of England the death of St. John the Baptist 
is noted as a Black Letter Day in the Calendar. It 
is of interest to note that the association of this day 
with mid-summer has connected his words with the 
observance, ‘‘He must increase, but I must decrease.’’ 
The twenty-fourth of June and the twenty-fifth of De- 
cember marking the shortening or lengthening of days. 
According to Rabbinical tradition, St. John the Bap- 
tist, the last of the prophets and the forerunner of 
Christ, was born at Hebron in the beginning of the 
second half of the year 749 A. U. S. Turning to the 
first chapter of the Gospel according to Saint Luke one 
finds practically complete details of his life. In his 
thirtieth year he commenced his public life in the 
Wilderness of Judea, the wild district which lies be- 
tween Kedron and the Dead Sea. His life, appearance, 
costume and habits recalled to the people that which 
they had heard and read of the ancient prophets, more 
especially Elijah. Aside from his preaching, the lead- 
ing event in his life was the baptism of our Blessed 
Lord. He was beheaded in the reign of Herod Anti- 
pas. Outside of the Bible narrative, there is practi- 
eally nothing to be learned. The Apocryphal writings 
contain some legends of obviously fictitious character. 
The collect for today dates from 1549. In 1662 the 
word ‘‘Repentance’’ was used in place of the word 
‘“‘Pennance.’’ In the Sarum Missal we read, ‘‘Direct 
the ways of all the faithful into the way of eternal 
life.’? Saint John the Baptist came to prepare the 
way by preaching repentance, and as we would follow 
his doctrine and holy life we must today repent as in 
the past, seeking as in our prayer that grace which 
alone can help. Maybe repentance is an old-fashioned 
doctrine, but we must remember that ‘‘without repent- 
ance there is no remission of sins.’’ It is impossible 
to come into touch without sorrow for our sins and 
the determination by Divine help ‘‘to avoid those 
things which are displeasing in His sight.’’ Saint 
John, ascetic though he may have been, gives us a 
wonderful example of faithfulness in his preaching. 


(Continued on page 11.) 
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Meeting of the Forward Movement Commission 
By C. P. MOREHOUSE. 


Inereased attendance at churches throughout the 
country at Easter and Whitsunday—perhaps the larg- 
est in the history of the Church—was reported at the 
meeting of members and associates of the Forward 
Movement Commission, held on Lookout Mountain, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, June 12-14. It was felt that 
this was a direct and most encouraging result of the 
Forward Movement. 

In the opening session, following a celebration of 
the Holy Communion in St. Paul’s Church, each mem- 
ber reported his activities on behalf of the Movement 
since the February meeting. As a result of these activi- 
ties, the Forward Movement has been presented at 
more than half of the diocesan conventions, and at 
many conferences of the clergy and laity from coast to 
coast. Over two million pieces of literature have been 
distributed, including the three Bible reading pamph- 
lets, Discipleship, Disciples of the Living Christ, and 
Follow On, and the leaflet on the Episcopal Church. 
If these publications have not yet succeeded in arous- 
ing the Church to a new and deeper spiritual life, at 
least they have caused the Church to ‘‘stir in her 
sleep, and show signs of awakening,’’ it was felt. 

In view of the enthusiastic reception of this litera- 
ture, the Commission decided to continue the policy 
of circulating leaflets for the guidance of a year-round 
program of daily Bible reading and meditation. To 
this end a pamphlet will be prepared for fall publica- 
tion and use during October and November, built 
around the missionary motif. Then, beginning with 
the first Sunday in Advent, there will be issued a se- 
ries of leaflets, to be circulated on a subscription basis, 
containing seasonal Bible readings and meditations. 


Negro Work. 

The Negro work of the Church received careful at- 
tention from the Commission. It was felt that one 
great weakness of this work is the lack of training 
and leadership on the part of the Negro clergy. Ac- 
cordingly, it was proposed that a graduate school for 
the Negro clergy offering conferences similar to those 
given at the College of Preachers, be held at a suitable 
center under the auspices of the Forward Movement. 
This was approved in principle, as was also the recom- 
mendation that one or more student chaplaincies under 
National Chureh auspices be established at leading 
Negro secular universities, both to minister to Church 
students and to discover and foster vocations to Holy 
Orders. A committee was asked to confer with Bishop 
Bartlett, who has been conducting a survey of the 
_ Negro work, and the conimittee of the National Coun- 
eil dealing with this subject, in order to work out 
practical ways to carry out these recommendations. 

The Forward Movement itself will be carried to the 
Negro clergy and parishes by a colored representa- 
tive of the Commission in a series of personal visita- 
tions, some of which may take the form of teaching 
and preaching missions. A conference of Negro 
clergy on the Forward Movement will be held in Gal- 
veston, Texas, July 16-18. 


Conference Courses. 

It was announced that one course for use at sum- 
mer schools and other conferences is now ready, on 
the subject of The Rector and Parish Aldministration. 
Others in preparation will deal with The Spiritual 
Preparation of the Priest, and The Place of Prayer and 
Meditation in the Life of the Clergy and Laity. These 
courses may be obtained in mimeographed form from 
the headquarters of the Forward Movement in Cin- 
einnati. aes 
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Church Literature. 

In addition to the Bible reading leaflets, the Com- 
mission adopted the following recommendations with 
reference to Church lterature: 

(1) A supplementary pamphlet of leaders’ helps 
for the Book of Acts, as contained in the Follow On 
leaflet, will be published immediately for use during 
the summer. This is done in response to a request 
from members of the Woman’s Auxiliary and others. 

(2) Certain books were highly commended, and the 
publication committee asked to try to arrange for 
inexpensive special editions of them, and recommended 
them as widely- as possible throughout the Church. 

(3) The publication committee was directed to con- 
fer with the Department of Religious Education with 
a view to publishing lterature for children in the 
spirit of the Forward Movement. 


Young People. 


Bishop Quin of Texas read to the Commission a 
statement from the conference of young people re- 
cently held in Chicago, asking practical guidance and 
an opportunity to take an active part in the leader- 
ship of the Church, which was received with great 
interest and sympathy. In the spirit of this statement 
the Commission took the following steps: 


(1) A resolution was adopted heartily endorsing 
this statement and assuring the young people of the 
sympathy and full support of the Forward Movement 
Commission, as follows: 


‘“Resolved, That the Forward Movement Commis- 
sion has listened with the deepest sympathy to the 
appeal directed to us by the recent conference of our 
Young People’s Federation; That we value this com- 
munication so. highly as to commend it to the atten- 
tion of the whole Church and our leaders; and that as 
a first response to this appeal we resolve to elect to 
the associate membership of our Commission a young 
man and a young woman to work actively with us, and 
that we recommend similar inclusion of such young 
people in the counsels and work of all parishes and 
dioceses.’’ 

(2) The committee on courses was asked to pre- 
pare a course for young people on the aims of the 
Forward Movement, particularly in relation to youth. 

(3) The executive committee was asked to appoint 
two leaders from among the young people themselves 
as associate members of the Commission. 


Missionary Education. 


The Commission voted its appreciation of the re- 
newed efforts of the National Council to make wider 
use of missionaries on furlough as speakers, and of- 
fered to help in this endeavor in any way it ean. 


Broadcasting. 


A letter was read from the Rev. Dr. G. Warfield 
Hobbs, executive secretary of the National Council, 
Department of Publicity, offering them dates in the 
1935-36 broadeasting schedule of the Episcopal Chureh 
of the Air. It was voted to express the appreciation | 
of the Commission to Dr. Hobbs for his assistance and 
to accept the dates offered. Arrangements for speak- 
ers for these broadcasts will be announced as the de- 
tails are completed. In addition, there will be two 
dates during the summer of 1936. 

The Commission also voted to use local radio sta- 
tions as widely as possible, and especially to have ~ 
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More of Charity 


By JAMES E. FREEMAN, D. D., 


Bishop of Washington. 


OD hath showed 

me that I should not 

call any man com- 
mon or unelean.’’ This 
was the statement of one 
whose narrow provincial- 
ism and elass conscious- 
ness had made him arro- 
gant and exclusive. He 
had been reared in an at- 
mosphere where bigotry 


and insularity were its 
chosen watchwords. In a 
strange vision he kad 


learned a new lesson, and 
one that was to change the 
whole course of his life. 
Henceforth he was to ap- 
praise all men by a newer and better standard. 


As we survey life today we are sometimes amazed 
and appalled by the narrowness and limitations of 
human judgment. Men and women grow up uncer 
influences that restrict their vision to a small area 
and as they mature they set up criteria of Judgment 
that segregate their fellows into certain groups and 
classes, labeling the one group with a badge of ap- 
proval and distinction, and another with the mark of 
disfavor and disapproval. Hence it is that, even in 
the free airs of our boasted liberty-loving America, 
we create classifications that produce cleavages and 
superstitions between one group and another. It is 
difficult to survive the conceits and prejudices of early 
environment and training. Possibly of all the bigot- 
ries in which we indulge, that which concerns religion 
is the most marked and conspicuous. There is some- 
thing about our religious beliefs and their expression 
that has a tendency to make us narrow and restricted 
in our views and appraisal of those, who are not of 
our household and who do not subscribe to our ways. 
It is strange and anomalous that, in the exercise of 
that which should render us generous and charitable, 
we should a form of bias and prejudice wholly incon- 
sistent with its profession. 


Bishop Freeman. 


“‘O the rarity of Christian charity, under the sun.’' 


Even in the beginnings of the early Church, at its 
very inception and among its chosen exponents, the 
spirit of bigotry was prevalent. It took many and 
severe shocks to change these conditions and to make 
these men see the broader and finer vision of their 
great Master. Then followed an expansion and growth, 
marked by generosity and comprehensiveness, such as 
the world has rarely witnessed. It was only when the 
larger and more inclusive understanding of Christ’s 
program was practiced that the Church was set on its 
way to the attainment of its high ends. Repeatedly, 
when clouds have obscured a vision of Him who came 
proclaiming the universality of human salvation, has 
His mighty cause been halted and His claims lost their 
appeal. There have been times when intolerance 2nd 
bitter controversy have superseded the essential vir- 
tues and high claims of His Kingdom, creating divi- 
sions in the ranks of His followers and impeding the 
progress of His redemptive work. We call such pe- 
riods, ‘‘dark ages,’’ and so they were. 


We are entering upon a new age today, and let us 
hope a better and a happier one. _ We are being com- 
pelled to appraise in more generous and consistent 
terms, those who may not be of our particular brand 
of profession and practice and yet who by the excel- 
lence of their faith and works are worthy of or vraise 


and fellowship. Said the great Apostle, St. Paul, 
‘though I speak with the tongues of men and of 
angels, and have not charity, I am become as sounding 
brass, or a tinkling cymbal ; and though I have all 
faith, so that I could remove ‘mountains, and have not 
charity, I am nothing.’’ Such an expression of Chris- 
tian charity is called for today. Religious rivalries 
and contentions can have no place in a consistent fol- 
lowing of Him whose comprehending love recognized 
elements of such immortal worth in the weakest, and 
sometimes the most erring of men, that He declared: 
‘““The Son of man is come to seek and to save that 
which was lost.’’ 

In the complexity of our life, with all the limitations 
under which the most fav ored or unfavored live, and 
in a world that is distracted by changing ideas and 
ideals, it behooves us to broaden our vision and to 
recognize that there is such a thing as unity in di- 
versity. We may with all loyalty and devotion follow 
our preferred and traditional ways; we may find in 
our more closely-knit group or fellowship the satis-. 
faction and exhilaration that we need for our spiritual 
well-being and development, but this does not preclude 
the recognition in others who differ from us and are 
not of our persuasion of their place of high distinction 
as disciples of Him whom they devoutly reverence and 
serve. 

MEETING OF THE FORWARD MOVEMENT 

COMMISSION, 
(Continued from page 8.) 
Bishop Demby broadcast to members of the Negro 
race. 
Women’s Meetings. 

The representation of Churchwomen as_ associate 
members of the Commission was completed by the elec- 
tion of Mrs. Edward Ingersoll of Philadelphia, and it 
was voted to hold a meeting between the women mem- 
bers and the executive committee in the early fall, 
the time and place to be set later. 

The Bible Anniversary. 

Attention was called to the approaching celebration 
of the four hundredth anniversary of the first printed 
Bible in English, and it was voted to cooperate with 
this anniversary, and also with the Woman’s Auxili- 
ary in the observance of Armistice Day as a day of 
penitence and prayer. 

New Members. 

Austin J. Lindstrom of Evanston, Ill., was nomi- 
nated to the presidency of the House of Deputies as 
a member of the Commission to take the place of Jo- 
seph A. Rushton, resigned. 

Sessions of the Commission, at which about thirty 
members and associates were present, were held on the 
first day at St. Paul’s parish house and thereafter at 
the beautiful Witch’s Cabin on Lookout Mountain, as 
the guests of Z. C. Patten. Bishops attending were the 
Rt. Rev. Drs. Hobson of Ohio (chairman); Maxon, 
ee of Tennessee; Quin of Texas; Cross, of Spo- 

kane; Wing, of South Florida; Juhan, of Florida; 
Demby, Suffragan of Arkansas. 

Presbyters: Rev. Messrs. Karl Block, St. Louis; Ar- 
thur L. Kinsolving, Boston; David R. Covell, Cinein- 
nati; Walter Tunks, Akron, Ohio; Gilbert P. Symons, 
Cincinnati; W. R. Hodgkins, San Francisco; Charles 
W. Sheerin, Chattanooga; Arthur M. Sherman, Cin- 
einnati; Edward P. Dandridge, Nashville, Tenn. 

Laymen: W. D. Swain, Sioux Falls, 8. D.; Frank 
Deering, Jacksonville, Fla.; W. W. Winne, Denver, 
Colo.; Howard Seaman, Wilmington, Del.; L. C. Wil- 
liams, Richmond, Va.; Warren Kearney, New Orleans, 
La.; Clifford P. Morehouse, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Prayers for Children’s Use 


By THOMAS F. OPIE, D. D., 


Rector of St. Bartholomew’s Parish, Olney, Maryland. 


LMOST the only prayer at all suitable for the 

child-mind, with the exception of the Lord’s 

Prayer (to which, indeed, the child must grad- 
ually grow, in appreciation) —almost the only ‘*child’s 
pray er’? familiar to the average praying child, is the 
well-known verse :— 


‘‘Now I lay me down to sleep; 
I pray Thee, Lord, my soul to keep. 
If I should die before I wake, 
I pray Thee, Lord, my soul to take.” 


This prayer is not all that it should be, from the 
standpoint of wholesome psychology, since it puts the 
idea of death in the mind of the little pray-er, and has 
a tendency to instill fear. It is also rather limited in 
its scope. And yet, very few parents or teachers 
seem.to have at hand substitute or alternate prayers, 
suitable to teach to children—very small children, who 
are just beginning to unfold mentally. 

In a book by the Rev. Walter Franklin Prince, 
Ph. D., ‘‘The Case of Patience Worth,’ there are a 
number of suggested prayers, easily learned and highly 
suitable for very young children. Here is one :— 


‘‘Gentle Jesus, meek and mild, 
Look upon a httle child; 

Make me gentle as Thou art— 
Come and live within my heart.’’ 


Dr. Prince himself criticizes this verse, because it 
“suggests that quiescent harmlessness is the acme of 
spiritual attainment.’’ He further intimates that a 
literakminded child might have a ‘‘ wondering uneasi- 
ness’’ as to just how Jesus could get into his heart, 
to live there—something of a poser for parents or 
teachers, by way of explaining a spiritual reality in 
terms comprehensible to the infant mind. 

In quoting the following prayer, the author says, 
‘‘This may stand as representative of forms that fail, 
if only for the reason that they pretend to be poety 
—hbut lack the lilt and metrical evenness which are 
pleasing to childhood. Here it is:— 


‘‘Heavenly Father, please to bless me; 
Help me a good child to be. + 

Make me love my blessed Saviour 
And do all that will please Thee.’’ 


Admittedly, this is not excellent verse—but it may 
suit those who are not too critical. Dr. Prince ad- 
mits that, in his appraisal of the prayer, he may be a 
bit “‘hypercritical’’; and adds, ‘‘Very well; it may 
be that we shall eventually find a prayer to which 
even the hypercritical cannot reasonably object.’’ 

Another :— 


“This night, my God, for Jesus’ sake, 
Thy blessing give to me; 

Pardon my sins—and may I wake. 
A better child to be.’’ 


It is suggested that this possibly contains too much 
*“dogma’’ and that ‘‘it is psychologically more health- 
fl for a small child to pray that he be kept good than 
that his sins be pardoned and that he may do less 
evil.”’ Here is a good point for psychology—and a 
true one, I think. 

One verse from a well-known hymn for children is 
quoted, but Dr) Prince thinks that possibly: here ‘‘the 
thought is narrowed too much to mere safety from 


that danger during sleep, which, as a rule is negligi, 
ble.’’ This is the verse, familiar to most readers of 
this article :— 


‘‘ Jesus, tender Shepherd, hear me; 
Bless Thy httle lamb tonight; 
Through the darkness be Thou near me— 
Keep me safe till morning light.’’ 


It is a truism that many small children are ‘‘afraid 
of the dark’’—and it might not be altogether whole- 
some to drill ‘‘Through the darkness’’ into the al- 
ready disturbed minds of a certain type of very small 
boys and girls. <All parents should know enough 
‘“‘ehild psychology’’ to lead them aright in matters 
of this sort—but do they? 

Here is a very simple prayer—a positive prayer, 
translated from the German :— 


“*T am a child— 

My heart pure from sin; 
No one but Jesus 

May enter therein.”’ 


Of this prayer, the author holds that ‘“‘the form of 
words should rather suggest to the child that he is by 
his own choice doing that which is right, because it is fit 
and beautiful—and hence to be done naturally, with 
no occasion to give one’s self special credit for doing 
it.’ This writer, however, holds that it is whole- 
some and proper for even a little boy or girl to assert 
for itself a positive conviction—and this is perfectly 
possible, is it not?—in the right use of this brief 
verse. Perhaps it would prove psychologically help- 
ful for all of us to be more affirmative in our private 
devotions. Listen to Paul: 
Christ which strengtheneth me.’’ That sort of thing, 
innocent of boast or hypocrisy, engenders confidence 
and also spiritual power. 

Here follows the prayer which Dr. Prince thinks 
meets a number of conditions or requirements which 
ought to characterize a universally used child’s 
prayer :— 


“TI, Thy child forever, play 

About Thy knees at close of day; 
Within Thy arms I now shall creep 
And learn Thy wisdom while I sleep.’’ 


The author cites nine points in favor of this (almost) 
ideal prayer for infants: It is brief; it is smooth and 


lilting, duplicating, ‘‘Now I lay me’’, in this regard. . 


Its language is ‘‘brought to the level of the child’s 
understanding’’—and, what is much to the point, 
‘‘when the child grows up to be a man of religious 
conviction,’’ he will not ‘‘outgrow’’ the thought ex- 
pressed here. The language, thinks Dr. Prinee—and 
who will gainsay it?—is simple and at the same time, 
‘quietly dignified.’’? It is ‘‘pictorial—in terms famil- 
iar to the child’’—and ‘‘there is not in it a single 
phrase capable of producing a morbid effeet upon the 
mind of the most imaginative or nervous echild.’’ It 
is ‘“‘soothing and restful’? and calculated to bring 
about ‘‘speedy and sound slumber.’’ Quoting again, 
““Tf either ‘forever’ or 
from getting the full thought, he gets enough of the 


thought not to confuse his understanding. His mind 


may “stop short, but it is not muddled. At least he 
is ‘Thy child’ and at least he may ‘learn’ Thy '—some- 
thing that. God: can\-teach, which is called ‘wisdom’. 
Really, adults know not much more!’’ i 


‘‘T can do all things through 


‘wisdom’ prevents the child. 


JUNE 22, 1935 


News from the Front 


(The Southern Churchman believing that missions constituts 
the life of the Church hereby invites the missionaries of oul 
Church to write letters to this paper describing the work they 
are doing in an interesting way, so that our people may know 
more of what is going on in the mission field.) 


Sheba’s Ancient Empire. 
Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, January 31, 1935. 

At last! I have managed to get some postal views 
of this Land of Sheba to send to you—to supplement 
my rather ‘‘lame’’ descriptions of scenes and ‘‘life as 
is’’ here. 

Wish you could have been with me the other day, 
when I attended the festival of ‘‘Temkat’’—held at 
sunrise in a beautiful natural amphitheatre covering 
an area of some fifteen or twenty acres. I was told 
that it is in commemoration of and symbolical of the 
the baptism of Christ—although some folks maintain 
that it is merely a form of rebaptism. The roads lead- 
ing to the amphitheatre were lined with soldiers and 
jammed with the enormous crowds all bound in the 
same direction—everyone in gala attire with snow- 
white ‘‘shammas’’—a large scarf in which Ethiopians, 
both male and female, very gracefully drape them- 
selves. This is the only time of the year when the 
‘*shammas’’ are ‘‘snow white’’—please believe me. 
Inside the amphitheatre there were a dozen or so large 
white tents in which reproductions of the Ark of the 
Covenant (brought in procession from the ‘‘Holy of 
Holies’’? of various churehes) were housed. The 
Ethiopian branch of the Coptic Church claims to pos- 
sess the original Ark of the Covenant containing the 
tablets of Moses, but the priests are very vague as to 
its whereabouts—some say that it is in Saint George 
Cathedral here in Addis Ababa, while others maintain 
that it is in one of their churches at Axum—the ecapi- 
tal city of the Queen of Sheba—founded in the day 
of Abraham and now known as the ‘‘Holy City of 
Ethiopia.’’ Axum was captured by Ptolemy in 300 
B. C., and he set up enormous obelisks there several 
dozen of which are still standing. Axum is a three 
weeks’ ‘‘trek’’ from Addis Ababa, but if I linger in 
this land long enough I hope to make the ‘‘jaunt.’’ 
Legend says that the Ark was brought to Axum by 
Menelik the First, the son of King Solomon and the 
Queen of Sheba, when for some reason he fled from 
Jerusalem, pursued by the soldiers of ‘‘Old King Sol’’. 
Near Axum I am told there is a mountain with an 
enormous rift from top to bottom—the story goes that 
Menelik, closely pursued by the legions of Solomon 
offered up a prayer for deliverance—God caused the 
mountain to open for him to pass through—the pursu- 
ing soldiers followed him and, when all were within 
the chasm and Menelik safely out, the gracious God 
caused it to close again, this destroying them. But 
here! I must get back to the ‘‘Temkat’’ celebration. 
Inside the enclosure there were thousands and thou- 
sands of people—ofiicials, priests, soldiers, and the 

‘‘yopulace’’. The Emperor and his attendant court 
of officials, gorgeously arrayed and shaded by magnifi- 
cent state umbrellas, arrived promptly at sunrise and 
proceeded in procession across a stream to an impro- 
vised altar on the opposite side. Several hundred 
priests (this country is ‘‘priest-ridden’’, too), in beau- 
tifully embroidered robes, carrying sacred books beau- 
tifully bound, gold and silver jeweled crosses and other 
emblems, swinging incense: burners, slowly circled the 
altar three times, chanting (so I was told) the Psalms 
of David all the while. The ‘‘Abuna’’ (Pope of the 
Ethiopian Coptic Church and All Powerful) proceeded 
to the Emperor and presented various sacred volumes 
and emblems for the Imperial kiss. Water from the 
nearby stream, carried in lovely jeweled containers, 
was then carried in procession three times around the 
altar and with much chanting and ceremony blessed 
by the Abuna, who then sprinkled the: Emperor and 
surrounding officials, after which the thousands: of 
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participants trooped forward for the baptism cere- 
mony. This continued for hours, but while going on 
sacred dances were performed by the priests—the same 
dances and the same chants that were performed be- 
fore the Ark of the Covenant in the days of Moses. 
It was one of the most artistic performances I have 
ever witnessed—truly inspiring—the music was lovely 
several weird stringed instruments, long horns or 

‘‘trumpets’’, the deep dooming of the ‘‘negarets’’ 

(large drums) appar ently of gold some three feet long 
by eighteen inches in diameter , accompanying the 
chanting, which really had hypnotic power. I had an 
almost irresistible desire to join in the chanting and 
to sway in unison with the dancers. After perform- 
ing several dances, the priests formed in procession, 
led by the Arks, heavily draped in brocade, and the 
Emperor, and slowly wended their way from the am- 
phitheatre to convey the Arks back to the various 
churches. For days afterwards thousands of people 
flock to the stream and do their yearly washing. Later 
in the day the Emperor gave a ‘‘gebur’’ (raw meat 
feast) for some fifteen thousand persons (alas! no 
foreigners admitted )—raw meat, still smoking from the 
animal’s heat, ‘‘anjera’’, an evil-tasting sour pancake 
dipped in red-hot pepper sauce (it would burn the 
lining out of any civilized mouth), are devoured in 
huge quantities and ‘‘washed down’? with still larger 
quantities of ‘‘Tedj’’ (a strong liquor made from 
honey and some herb). A few days after Temkat, I 
motored to the top of Entoto Mountains—a long range 
circling Addis Abada to the north and rising some 
three thousand feet above the city—for another reli- 
gious festival in honor of the birth of the Virgin Mary. 
Entoto is the site of old Addis Albaba and there are two 
lovely old Coptic churches there, surrounded by groves 
of magnificent old trees (the ‘‘Copts’’ always sur- 
round their churches by lovely park-like groves). But 
I know you have enough of religious festivals, so I 
shall have mercy. 

The Italians are busily engaged in their preparations 
for attacking this ancient Empire—are quite unwill- 
ing to meet any efforts at conciliation—they are de- 
termined to consummate their steal. The rainy sea- 
son starts in the middle of May and most people think 
the Italians will not start their active campaign until 
the latter part of September or the first of October, 
when the rains cease. The repudiation of the Versailles 
Treaty by the Germans may cause Mister Mussolini 
and other statesmen of his calibre to think twice be- 
fore engaging in a war in this part of the world. It 
will not be a walk-over for them; they must travel 
hundreds of miles over deserts, lava fields, swamps, 
jungles, and mountains, before they can strike a vital 
blow. It will take troops at least a year to reach Addis 
Ababa. Furthermore, they would be faced with an 
army of more than one million savage men and women 
—much guerilla fighting. In addition to their human 
enemies, they would also have as foes the malaria mos- 
quito, poisonous fleas and water reeking with fever 
germs. They will only win by an enormous expendi- 
ture of life and plenty of money. I hope 
they get it in the neck. 

By a Special Correspondent. 


* * * 


SAINTS’ DAY. 
(Continued on page 7.) 

‘‘Wew and short the words he speaks; 
Plain and straight the good he seeks; 
Round his path shall never shine 
Festal point nor wondrous sign. 
Herald of an unseen light, 

Martyr for the simple right. 

May we learn, on this, his day, 

That in duty’s homely way 

Bravely, firmly; humbly trod, 

Manic ean best prepare for God.’ 
—(Author not SABES 
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YOUNG PEOPLE’s 


FELLOW Sie 
SERVICE LE AGE 


The Reverend Randolph F. Blackford 


NECKTIE PARTY. 


Young People’s Service League 
Program. 


Leader: Our program this evening is 
on the subject of a Necktie Party, as 
lynchings have often been called. The 
incident of the Judge preventing the 
lynching actually happened in one case 
and the other incidents have occurred 
in many places. There are four char- 
acters in the pageant. They are all 
young people in a small town, where 
great excitement is in the air. John 
and Bill live there, as does Mary, in 
whose house the action takes place. Hu- 
gene is a friend of Mary, who is visit- 
ing in her house. Mary, Hugene and 
Bill are in the living room talking. 


Scene 1. 
Mary: I am so glad that you have 
come, Bill. I was hoping that some 


of the gang would drop in tonight and 
meet Hugene. 

Eugene: Yes, Mary has talked such 
a lot about you that I felt that I knew 
you all before I ever came here. But 
what is all the excitement about down 
the street? As I came in town a lit- 
tle while ago, I saw what looked like 
a pretty good size crowd down by the 
corner. Are they having an election 
or something? 

Bill: No, last night there was a mur- 
der on the outskirts of town. An old 
farmer, Mr. Raines, who was said to 
be quite a miser, was killed in his bed. 
His head was split wide open with an 
axe. 

Mary: How perfectly awful to think 
of such a thing right here at home. 

Eugene: Have they got any idea as 
to who did it? 

Bill: We do not know for sure, but 
it is thought that old Jim Snow did it. 
You know him, Mary; he is that old 
white-haired Negro who lives down by 
the creek. He was seen this morning 
with a good ‘deal of money, and just 
after daybreak someone saw him cross- 
ing the field near the house where Mr. 
Raines lived. The Sheriff and all the 
Constables are looking for him. Our 
Constable has sworn in quite a posse 
to help hunt for him. 

John (entering in great haste): Come 
on you three. They have caught that 
old Jim Snow and we are going to lynch 
him. 

Mary: Oh, no, please do not go. Bill 
is that all the evidence they have on 
him, that he was seen with the money, 
and seen coming across the field near 
the place? 

Bill: I believe it is. Why? 

Mary: Because if it is, I believe he 
is innocent. I heard my father say 
last night that he had just paid old 
Jim fifty dollars for a piece of land. 
He was wondering whether he would 
put it in the bank or if he would drink 


it all up. 
John: Oh, he had more than fifty 
dollars. I know. He is just mean 


enough to do anything. Come on you 
two, and help us string him up. 
Eugene: I think I will go with you. 
I would not help in a lynching, but I 
have read a lot about lynchings, and 
never seen one. I would like to see the 
excitement. Let’s £0. : 


.we called Judge Robbins. 


Mary: I think you are both disgust- 
ing. Don’t you know that of the whole 
crowd probably only a dozen or so 
really want to kill the man, but the 
larger crowd, the more courage they 
have that they can do anything they 
want to. So that by just being there 
you help them in their crime of mass 
murder? 

Bill: Oh, Mary, you are 
It is not murder. It 
the world we won’t have any murder- 
ers left around here. 

Mary: If it is not murder, what is it 
to hang a man who may be innocent? 
if he is guilty, the law will punish him. 
Why don’t you let the law take its 
course? Let the law judge him. 

John: Oh, don’t mind her. Let her 
rave. Come on, or we will miss the 
fun. 

Mary: Go on, if you will, but I do 
hope that if there is any shooting, you 
all get hit, just to teach you a little 
sense, 

(Three boys go out.) 

Leader, later: The excitement has 
died down. The four friends have 
eome, or are coming together to talk 
over the subject. John and Eugene are 
talking together. Later they are 
joined by the others. 


all excited. 


Scene 2. 

Eugene: Well, it is interesting to 
have been at a prevented lynching, even 
if they did not string the old rascal up. 
But I wonder what became of Bill. He 
certainly left the house with us. 

John: I do not know. But did you 
ever see a man pull a stunt like Judge 
Robbins? 

Bill (entering): Hello, fellows. How 
goes it? I see you did not “get your 
man” you were going after in such a 
blood-thirsty manner. 

John: No, it was rather a tame af- 
fair, thanks to the courage of Judge 
Robbins. I always admired him for 
his brains before, but now I admire 
him for his absolute physical courage. 
The idea of his standing up that way 
and defying that mob. There must 
have been a thousand people in the 
crowd. 

Eugene: Yes, and for him to call the 
Court on the steps and say that any 
man that stepped across the line he 
drew was guilty of contempt of court, 
and for the clerk to take his name, was 
about as cool a thing as I ever heard of. 
Then did you see the way that mob 
melted away? But what became of you, 
Bill? We lost you in the shuffle. 


Bill: I got to thinking of what Mary 
had said about lynchers really commit- 
ting murder, and that I would be a 
lyncher by just being in the mob. So 
I came back to try and help Mary pre- 
vent it. 


John: Why, what could you two do? 

Bill: We got our heads together and 
I phoned while she looked up the num- 
bers. First, we got the Sheriff. We 
found him about fifteen miles from town 
down by the river: we told him that Jim 
had been found and was about to be 
lynched, so he jumped in the car and 
brought all his men back to town. Then 
What he 
came and did you know. Next we 
peyen the Sheriff’s order ang pahones 
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the Fire Department to turn out, and 
then we phoned to the City Chief of 
Police and got him to send out about 
thirty cops. So there you are. 

fiugene: You surely did good work. 
Il wondered who had gotten those extra 
police and the Fire Department out. 
it rather makes me ashamed not to 
have been on the side of Law and 
Order to hear what you did. 

John: Yes, I rather wished I had lis- 
tened to Mary also. 

Mary (entering with evening paper): 
Well, boys, did you see the news? 

John: No; what is it? 

Mary: Look here (she shows paper), 
Old Uncle Jim, whom you were so anx- 
ious. to lynch, was innocent. It says 
here that a burglar caught was in pro- 
cess ot being questioned when he con- 
fessed he had killed Mr. Raines. 

Eugene: I sure am glad that we 
didn’t get old Uncle Jim. There ought 
to be some kind of an organization to 
prevent lynchings. Some of us do make 
such fools of ourselves if we get a 
chance. 

Mary: It’s funny you should say that, 
for there is just such a group. It is 
called the Association of Southern 
Women for the Prevention of Lynching. 
My mother belongs to it, and that is 
how I got my ideas of what to do to 
prevent the lynching, 

John: Well, all I can say is that I 
wish them well. 


Eugene: Them’s my sentiments, too. 

Bill: And I am mighty glad I showed 
how I felt in time to help. 

Mary: If you three mean what you 
say, I wonder if you would be willing 
to really help in- the work of the or- 
ganization for the association. 

John: But are there many cases like 
this one, where lynchings have been 
prevented after they really got under 
way? Ivread of a lot of lynchings, but 
I do not remember of any that did not 


go through once they had _ gotten 
started. 
Bill: I saw some statistics recently 


that there are nearly four lynchings 
that are prevented for every one that 
actually happens. That was in 1934. 
What is more, three-fourths of all the 
lynchings that take place in the United 
States were of people accused of crimes 
for which the law does not provide the 
death penalty. 


Eugene: What is the matter with 
people to want to lynch a man for a 
crime that is not serious enough for 
the law to provide the penalty, if he 
is found guilty? Are they crazy with 
the heat? 


Mary: It would seem that they are. 
But General Convention in 1934 en- 
dorsed the program of the Association, 
and so did the 'Woman’s Auxiliary of 
the Dioceses of Alabama and of Flor- 
ida, and this year the Diocese of South 
Florida has also done it. — 

Bill: Well, it looks like a good thing 
to me. I can’t help see why all of them 
do not do it. 

Mary: I believe that eventually all 
of them will. For the evil of lynch- 
ing must be put down. And all that 
believe in keeping the command, “‘Thou 
shalt do no murder” must “work for it. 
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f BOOK REVIEWS 


HE NEW PAGANISM AND OTHER SERMONS: By 

Willard Edward BiederwWolf. Cloth. Pp. 159.. Pub- 

lished by The Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. Price, $1.00. 


' 


This book is written with Dr. Biederwolf’s well-recognized 
trenchant penetration. He is equipped to deal with un- 
usual perspicacity in the field of our modern life and man- 
ners. He is a fundamentalist and may be expected to 
look with severe criticism upon our social defects and 
religious laxity. Truth to tell, though, Dr. Cadman, an 
acknowledged modernist, has made the same designation 
of our questionable habits and doings. We are a nation of 
pagans, by and large. We know what we should do and 
do it not. We know what we should avoid and we em- 
brace it with affectionate abandon. We run after every 
swami who comes to our shore with his crystal ball and 
alluring paraphernalia; we bow at the shrine of ocultism 
and peer into the future with eager zest by means 
of cash-demanding devotees of some alien cult. We pride 
ourselves upon our independence ot dogma, church or di- 
vine authority. We sail on the tide of fleshly gratification, 
oblivious of the call of conscience. Henry Mills Alden, in 
his ‘“‘God in His World,” has characterized us in the mem- 
orable sentence, ‘‘Men think themselves free when they 
shape their lives according to a system of their own con- 
struction; this is indeed their prison house.’’ 

But, thank God, in a nation of pagans, there are not 
lacking the ‘“‘salt of the earth’’ who are saving the nation 
from putrification by their pious lives, service and influ- 
ence. This has always been. It always will be. God’s own 
are, aS ever, in the minority. But the minority with God 
is a majority for God. For no one can estimate the power 
of prayer in sanctified lives; the savoring and vitalizing 
permeation of dedicated believers in the Lord Jesus Christ. 

In commending this, one of Dr. Biederwolt’s best works, 
we must urge that you get the book. It will do you good. 

Kenneth Mackenzie. 
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UTFITTING FOR SPIRITUAL MARRIAGE: By Floyd 

Van Keuren, D. D., Milwaukee, 1935. Morehouse 
: Publishing Company. Pp. 159 and Appendix. Price, 
ba Oe 

A book like this is to be welcomed. It covers the whole 
subject of Christian marriage, and covers it in a realistic 
sympathetic, common-sense and Christian way. It is an 
ideal book for the clergy to have several copies of: a 
copy for their own instruction in preparing couples for mar- 
riage; copies for lending to engaged couples. It could 
be used with great advantage in preparing a course of ser- 
mons on marriage (and how ignorant are lay people on 
where the Church stands!) and in providing an opening 
which may be followed up through the years. A very 
happy feature is the recommendation of sound books on 
each problem of getting married and staying married. It 
can, therefore, be recommended as a dependable book for 
married couples to own. There is also a brief and very 
concrete appendix on the etiquette of weddings and the 
customary arrangements. If the passages here on adult 
infantilism could be taken to heart, there would be less 
disillusionment and distress in marriage and fewer di- 
vorces. 

This is a book for which we have been waiting. 

Charles W. F. Smith. 
* * * 
SYCHOLOGY AND LIFE: By Leslie D. Weatherhead. 
Pp. 280. Published by The Abingdon Press, 150 

Fifth Avenue, New York City. Price, $2.00. 

This is the best of Mr. Weatherhead’s books, in our 
opinion. He discusses the relation of religion to’ medi- 
cine and how both can work together for the healing of 
both the physical and mental illness of individuals. He 
claims that medicine without religion is limited and reli- 
gion without the knowledge of mental and psychic func- 
tions is equally limited. His plea for a closer coopera- 
tion between the physician and the minister is timely and 
challenging. 

Every minister as well as every physician who may 
read this book, will find interesting and helpful sugges- 
tions, which will enable them to lead the sick in body 
and mind to a more healthful and happier life. The 
book is a fine discussion of the ministry of healing with- 
out falling into the error that pain is either an illusion 


or the visitation of God for the punishment of sin. The 
book contains practical methods of restoring the ill to 
health. Spathey. 
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THE WHITSUNTIDE CONFERENCE 
OF THE LIBERAL EVANGELI- 
CALS. 

By Rev. R. L. Bull, Jr., Trinity Church, 
Boston. 


First Speaker Bishop Sherrill. 

The third annual Whitsuntide Con- 
ference of the Liberal Evangelicals was 
held at St. Paul’s Cathedral, Boston, 
June 10, 11 and 12. The program was 
opened with a dinner at the Boston City 
Club, where more than 250 members 
and friends of the Movement assem- 
bled. The Rev. Howard Chandler Rob- 
bins, D. D., was the toastmaster and 
chairman. The first speaker of the eve- 
ning was the Rt. Rev. Henry Knox 
Sherrill, D. D., Bishop of Massachu- 
setts, who welcomed the visitors in the 
name of the diocese. He spoke briefly 
but very impressively on the contin- 
uing battle for Truth, in which all are 
interested. ‘‘All truth,’’ he said, ‘‘has 
its source from God. We must empha- 
size not only things we do not believe, 
but set forth positive truth. Begin 
with what you believe and build upon 
that as a foundation. Our generation 
is characterized by uncertainty, a lack 
of faith with everyone disposed to tell 
us what is wrong. What do we be- 
lieve? What convictions have we? 
What are we willing to suffer for. Let 
us seek to work out a message for a 
distraught and distressed world. The 
real secret is to care for the patient. 
What is it that we care most about? 
Do we have a passion to win the world 
for Christ? Do we have a genuine love 
for God and for man? The real an- 
swer to our present troubled condition 
lies in- Jesus “hrist. The Word be 


came flesh and dwelt among us and we 
beheld His glory. Let us seek once more 
to discover the revelation of God in 
Christ. Let us make more real our loy- 
QLGy a CO mete - ‘ 


Bishop Lawrence Made Second 
Address. 

The second address was. given by 
Bishop Lawrence, who spoke very sim- 
ply of the many changes which he had 
witnessed in his sixty years as a clergy- 
man. He noted a change from the 
spirit of exclusion to one of inclusion 
in the Church. He cited May 19, 1874, 
the date on which the Church Con- 
gress began, as one of the turning 
points which helped to create a spirit of 
inclusion in the Church. Had the 
Church Congress been formed ten years 
earlier, the reformed Eniscopal Church 
would never have started. ‘The possi- 
bility of development of the spirit of 
inclusion can develop supremely only in 
an historic Church. It is the duty of 
the Church to encourage liberty of opin- 
ion and expression and to create a body 
of faith, all the while adhering to fun- 
damental truth, not failing to encour- 
age a large liberalism and large differ- 
ence in outlook.” 


Bishop Hobson Spoke. 

Bishop Henry Wise Hobson, Chair- 
man of the Forward Movement, spoke 
at length of the aims and purposes of 
the Movement. He stressed the fact 
that this was not a new movement; 
that it takes its rise from the very be- 
ginning of Christianity itself. (‘The 
Movement, to be a success, must be 
based upon the same call to disciple- 
ship, loyalty and service. which our 


Lord gave. There must be a forward 
movement in our own lives. 

The Forward Movement is trying to 
make articulate the needs and aspira- 
tions of hundreds of Church people. 
The pamphlets thus far used were de- 
veloped from conferences and advice 


of different groups in the Church. The 
Liberal Evangelicals and all other 
groups have a definite part to play. We 


need especially to stress honesty in poli- 
tics, Church and business life. We are 
largely controlled by our own self-in- 
terest and must encourage honesty of 
thought. Let us be willing to face 
facts, recognizing that our Curch has 
suffered in the last decade through self- 
deception. The present plight of our 
missionary enterprise and the wide- 
spread loss of communicants would have 
been largely avoided had we been will- 
ing to face these facts and provide ade- 
quate remedies. 

A further contribution from the Lib- 
eral Evangelicals should be the encour- 
agement of individual initiative, loyalty 
and leadership in contrast to any form 
of a dictatorship. The tendency today 
in all areas is to turn to a dictator, 
but we must stand for the value of the 
individual. Many people are calling 
for a dictator in the Church, demand- 
ing a definite plan of action. The For- 
ward Movement does not propose to set 
forth a definite program. Christ never 
gave a definite program, but sought, 
rather, to implant the spirit of God. 


Rev. William Adams Brown Made 
Notable Address. 

One of the most notable addresses of 
the Conference was made by the Rev. 
William Adams Brown, D. D., of the 
Union Theological Seminary in New 
York City. Dr. Brown spoke on Non- 
Episcopal Orders. He said, in part, that 
the Church is primarily a spiritual so- 
ciety, not a legal organization. All 
agree that the Church requires a min- 
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istry for the performance of needed 
spiritual functions. These grow out of 
the nature of the Church itself. Dr. 
Brown pointed out that theological and 
ecclesiastical alternatives do not al- 
ways syncronize. He said that there 
were four standards for testing orders: 
1. antiquity; 2. continuity (apostolical 
succession); 38. general acceptance (un- 
derlies the Lambeth Quadrilateral); 4. 
spiritual efficacy. Dr. Brown applied 
these tests to the various theories of 
Church orders. Contrary to the gen- 
eral assumption he clearly showed that 
the case for Episcopacy is not as strong 
as we believed. By the test of antiquity 
it fares no better than other forms ot 
Church order derived from the New 
Testament. By the test of continuity 
even Roman Catholic scholars admit 
wide gaps in its development. More- 
over, Episcopacy develops certain forms 
of weakness that other forms of Church 
administration do not show. No longer 
is it the sole channel of spiritual grace. 
This has been abandoned by all schol- 
ars, even the Roman Catholics. The 
real crux of the difficulty lies in the 


conception of sacraments and the Word ~ 


of God as something distinct. 

He stressed the fact that indiscrimi- 
nate inter-communion may not be a 
good thing, but pointed out the sig- 
nificant results achieved by the South 
India project in which one organic 
Church is being formed out of several 
denominations. The experiment began 
with people living together and sharing 
each other’s daily experiences. The 
Anglo-Catholics in South India them- 
selves petitioned their Metropolitan to 
invite all to the Sacrament and he ex- 
cluded no one. 

A closing service was held in the Ca- 
thedral Church of St. Paul on Wednes- 
day evening, with the Rev. Harold A. 
Prichard, D. D., as the preacher. 

* * *% 


INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA, 
MONDAY, JULY 1- 

~ JULY 153. 


PROGRAM. 

The Church in a Changing World. 

Leader, Rev. John McDowell, D. D., 
Secretary, Committee on Social and In- 
dustrial Relations, Board of National 
Missions, Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America, New York, 
New York, July 1-11. 

Subiects under 
Church 
lical Resources 


discussion, The 
and Sanctions for 
Social Changes, The Church and the 
Changing Role of Government, The 
Church and a Revived Caesarism, A 
Mobilized Church the Answer to a 
Divided World, The Church and Social 
Security in Industrial Life, The Church 
and Community Life, The Church and 
Social Security in Rural Life, The 
Church and Security in International 
Life, The Church and Racial Brother- 
hood. The speakers are: Rev. Dr. 
Everett R. Clinchy, the National Confer- 
ence of Jews and Christians, New York 
City; Rev. Cameron Parker Hall, Christ 
Presbyterian Church, New York City; 
Rey. John Elliott Ross, Charlottesville, 
Va.; Rabbi Edward L. Israel, Balti- 
more, Md.; Rev. William Adams Brown, 
Union Theological Seminary, New York; 
Rev. Henry W. McLaughlin, Richmond, 
Va.; Rev. R. A. McGowan, Washington, 
D. C.; the Rev. Albert D. Belden, White- 
field’s Tabernacle, London, England; 
Rey. Don Frank Fenn, Baltimore, Md. 
Religious Education, July 8-13. 

Leader, Rev. Minor C. Miller, Gen- 
eral Secretary, Virginia Council of Re- 
ligious Education, Incorporated, Bridge- 
water, Virginia. 

Subjects under discussion: The Rela- 
tion of Church and State in Education, 
The Present Situation,,How Does Char- 


and the Present Crisis, Bib-, 
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acter Develop? 
ligion in Character Education, What 
Can Be Done in American Life Today in 
Order to Give Religion Larger Place 
in the Total Education of the Child? 
Religious and Character Education in 
Virginia. Among the distinguished 
speakers are :Dr. Paul D. Eddy, Inter- 
national Council of Religious Educa- 
tion, New York City; Father John Elliott 
Charlottesville, Va.; Dr. Stewart 
G. Cole, Crozer Theological Seminary, 
Chester, Pa.; Dr. James V. Thompson, 
Drew University, Madison, N. J.; Dr. 
Karl Stolz, the Hartford Seminary Foun- 
dation, Hartford, Conn.; Rabbi Edward 
N. Calisch, Richmond, Va.; Dr. Wade H. 
Bryant, Virginia Council of Religious 
Education, and Dr. D. W. Peters, State 
Department of Education, Richmond, 
Va. 


Ross, 


* * * & 
TWO BUFFALO RANGES TO BE RE- 
STORED TO THE INDIANS. 

Two Indian reservations, the Pine 
Ridge and the Crow in South Dakota, 
are each to have a buffalo range, ac- 
cording to John Collier, Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs. ‘‘The building of 
these ranges,’ he said, ‘“‘is only one of 
the features of a new wildlife restora- 
tion and conservation program for In- 
dian reservations in the course of plan- 
ning by the Office of Indian Affairs.” 
Quail, fish, deer, antelope, wild turkey, 
and partridges will be replenished in 
those reservations where they have been 
depleted. 

These restorations, it is stated, are 
expected to heighten the morale of the 
Indian by giving him the type of life 
which is his inherent racial heritage. 
But they are concededly a poor substi- 
tute to the Indian for thé millions of 
acres of prairie land, forests, and 
streams taken from him in earlier days. 
Solemn treaties to protect the hunting 
grounds of the Indian were broken by 
the white man. The last great herd 
of buffalo was exterminated before 1883. 


O 
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Merger of Two Central City Churches. 

An agreement of association as a sub- 
stitute for a merger, in which each par- 
ish maintains its separate identity, has 
been effected between historic St. 
James’ Church, Philadelphia, and the 
Church of St. Luke and The Epiphany, 
through the medium of which they will 
pool their leadership and resources in 
an approach to the problem’s solution 
by means of the ‘City Church”’ plan, 
inaugurated some years ago by St. 
James’ Church. 

Announcement. that the association 
had been formed between the two par- 
ishes, whose membership includes many 
of the city’s oldest, distinguished and 
socially prominent families, was made 
at a largely attended union service of 
both congregations held yesterday morn- 
ing in St. James. Prior notice of the 
agreement of association, its purpose 
and other details had been sent to the 
communicant membership of both par- 
ishes, but the formal public announce- 
ment came as a complete surprise to 
many of the other worshippers. 

Coincident with the announcement, 
which was made by the Rey. Dr. Joseph 
Fort Newton, co-rector of St. James’ 
Church, Dr. Newton also announced that 
he had tendered his resignation to the 
Vestry of St. James to take effect No- 
vember 1, and that it had been ac- 
cepted. Dr. Newton told the assem- 
bled congregations he felt he should 
make public announcement of his res- 
ignation at this time, rather than with- 
hold it to a later date, in order to re- 
move any possibility of it being said or 
even suggested that his action was due 


_to. his disapproval of the project ‘on 
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must no longer be conducted ‘slong the 
lines of the ordinary parisb church 
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The Funetion of Re-which the two parishes had embarked: 


Dr. Newton added that he was not 
only in full accord with the agreement 
of association, but that he had partici- 
pated in the conferences at which the 
plan was discussed. Until his resigna- 
tion became effective, Dr. Newton said, 
he would give his best efforts in co- 
operation with his brother clergy in 
carrying out the project. As to his 
plans after November 1, Dr. Newton 
said he was not ready at this time to 
make any announcement. 

Members of the clergy staff and the 
vestries of both parishes were present 
when the statements announcing the 
agreement of association in the ‘City 
Church” plan, and his own resignation, 
were made by Dr. Newton. Following 
the former statement, Dr. Newton laid 
emphasis upon the fact that the agree- 
ment of association entered into did not 
involve or contemplate a merger of the 


- two parishes. 


Apart from their working together for 
the common objective set forth in the 
statement, Dr. Newton said, each par- 
ish would maintain its separate iden- 
tity; meet its own financial require- 
ments and manage its own parochial af- 
fairs. Religious services will continue 
to be maintained at St. James, but dur- 
ing the remainder of the summer, and 
until such time as other plans may be 
decided upon, the two congregations 
will worship together on Sundays at 
11 A. M. and 4 P. M. in the Church of 
St. Luke and The Epiphany. The asso- 
ciation becomes effective July 1. 

The formal statement read by Dr. 
Newton announcing the agreement of 
association follows: 

“As many of you already know, con- 
versations have been in _ process be- 
tween the Vestry of St. James’ Church 
and the Vestry of St. Luke and The 
Epiphany, with a view to effecting a 
cooperation in meeting the problem of 
the central city church. The Vestries 
have jointly agreed that the human 
needs of the crowded population in the 
city’s center demand that the forces of 
religion take action to meet this chal- 
lenge, and they have decided to take 
the initiative. They have decided that 
the only way at present is through a 
‘City Church’, open at all times to all 
the varied types of human need and 
appeal, which call for the ministry and 
service of all who believe in the exam- 
ple and ministry exemplified by Him 
whom we eall our, Master. 

“With this end in view the Clergy 
and Vestry of St. James’ Church and 
the Church of St. Luke and The Epiph- 
any, have entered into an association 
to meet this challenge in human needs 
and to do together what a single par- 
ish working alone cannot do. The as- 
sociation becomes effective on July 1. 
A more detailed statement has been 
sent to each of the communicant mem- 
bers of both parishes, which we believe 
will be carefully read and endorsed.’’ 

Public interest in the association en- 
tered into between St. James’ and St. 
Luke and The Epiphany, was accentu- 
ated, not only by reason of their promi- 
nence, but for the additional reason 
that it. is the first time, so far as could 
be learned, where churches of any com- 
munion in this or any other city have 
entered into such a compact with a 
similar end in view. Added signifi- 
cance was given by reason of the fact 
that both parishes within recent years 
figured in proposed mergers with the 
Church of the Holy Trinity, both of 
which failed of consummation. 

The ‘“‘City Church” plan, inaugurated 
by St. James’ Clergy and Vestry, and 
to which St. Luke and The Epiphany 
now brings its support, is built upon 
the conviction that the work and sery- 
ice and worship of a central city ¢ 
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a residential or suburban neighborhood, 
ministering chiefly to a selected group 
of pew-holders or its own communi- 
cant membership. The position taken 
by St. James was: that if a centrally 
established parish is to do the Church's 
work it must make itself part of the 
life of the crowded city center; exhibit 
and expound Christian life and Chris- 
tian worship for all the dwellers and 
workers in that densely populated area 
and, in addition, there provide a minis- 
try and service as varied as human 
needs and a worship as beautiful and 
dignified as worship can be made. 

The clergy staff of St. James, com- 
prising the Rev. Dr. John H. Mockridge, 
co-rector, and the Rev. Dr. Joseph Fort 
Newton, co-rector (the latter until No- 
vember 1), and the Rev. Dr. W. G. W. 
Anthony, their assistant, will also make 
their headquarters at St. Luke and The 
Epiphany, where they will have offices 
along with the Rev. Thomas L. Harris, 
rector of St. Luke and The Epiphany, 
and his assistant, the Rev. N. W. Right- 
myer, 

S. H. Warnock. 
re) 
RHODE ISLAND 
Rt. Rev. J. DeWolf Perry, D. D., Bishop 
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Plan Diocesan-Wide Mission. 

The Rt. Rev. James De Wolf Perry, 
D. D., Presiding Bishop and Bishop ot 
Rhode Island, and a committee of four 
clergy and one layman, of whom the 
Rt. Rev. Granville Gaylord Bennett, 
D. D., Auxiliary Bishop of Rhode Is- 
land, is chairman, are now laying plans 
for a diocesan-wide mission to be held 
after months of preparation, probably 
during the first two weeks of February, 
1936. No movement on such a scale 
for the renewal of spiritual life within 
the Anglican:Communion has ever been 
carried out before in Rhode Island, 
and probably not in the United States. 

As outlined by the Secretary ot 
Bishop Bennett’s central committee, the 
Rev. Irving A. Evans, rector of Christ 
Church, Lonsdale, and by Bishop Ben- 
nett himself, the mission will include 
these features: 

Twenty-one outstanding missioners 
of the General Church will be invited 
to come to the diocese for service, 
chiefly in the larger parishes, and thir- 
ty-four diocesan clergy will be assigned 
to the smaller parishes and missions. 
A detachment of the Church Army will 
be drafted with the expectation that 
the Evangelistic Secretary, Captain B. 
Frank Mountford, one of the most noted 
of all present-day Anglican mission- 
ers,: will head the detail. All of the 
missioners will come to Bishop Perry 
for a three-day retreat before the open- 
ing of the mission. And one day be- 
fore he will call in the diocesan mis- 
sioners for instruction and spiritual 
guidance. On the last Sunday after- 
noon of the mission at four o’clock a 
diocesan-wide service will be held at 
the Cathedral. But it is probable that 
on account of the interest that will 
have been aroused by that time, similar 
services will be set for the same hour 
in Newport and Bristol. 

The committee is at work selecting a 
phrase that will best summarize the 
spiritual content of the project. Two 
of especial merit are already being con- 
sidered: ‘“‘The Necessity of Christ,’’ of- 
fered by the Rev. Charles Townsend, 
rector of St. Stephen’s Church, and 
“Christ’s Answer to Human Needs,” sug- 
gested by Bishop Bennett. 

A tentative plan is to hold a chil- 
dren’s mission throughout the diocese 
simultaneously, but whether it can be 
put into effect depends upon the com- 
mittee’s ability to obtain clergy trained 
in the task. There are few competent 


‘children’s missioners anywhere in the 


Episcopal field, Bishop Perry recently 
stated. If such can be obtained, how- 
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ever, the mission for children will be 
set up and emphasized, with the after- 
noons devoted to it. 

On the central committee, besides 
Bishop Bennett and the Rey. Mr. Evans, 
are: the Rev. Charles Townsend, rector 
of St. Stephen’s Church; the Rev. An- 
thony R. Parshley, rector of St. Mich- 
ael’s Church, Bristol, and Albert E. 
Thornley, Christ Church Parish, Paw- 
tucket. 

Each rector will make his own prep- 
aration within his parish, putting most 
ot his time and attention upon teach- 
ing. Bishop Perry is emphasizing the 
teaching side of the diocesan-wide mis- 
sion. In a recent conference with his 
clergy the Bishop said: 

“We must try to avoid 
impression that the mission is an op- 
portunity for some voice to be heard 
for the entertainment and excitement 
of the people. Let the missioners from 
outside and inside the diocese be rep- 
resentative of Him who sent forth the 
Disciples. We should discourage the 
practice of running round to hear this 
preacher here and that preacher there. 
The people should wait for the mis- 
sion in their own parish. The effect 
of the adventure should be the deepen- 
ing of the spiritual life of every baptized 
person. To this end all the parochial 
missions held in Rhode Island during 
the last twenty-five years will contrib- 
ute. 

“As never before, I believe, the State 
of Rhode Island recognizes such a need 
as this for spiritual expression and 
growth. 

“The mission is needed to reach indi- 
viduals. For years we have been think- 
ing of our work in terms of numbers, 
especially Easter communions and finan- 
cial supporters. The Forward Move- 
ment, with which our adventure is 
linked, is summoning us back to the 
individual soul whom we can call by 
name. We must now concern ourselves 
with the individual, with a knowledge 
of his soul, first on the part of the mis- 
sioner, and second on the part of the 
rector. 

“A conscious need is moving in the 
minds and hearts of our people in the 
diocese. Throughout the length and 
breadth of the land there is a feeling of 
dissatisfaction with concern merely with 
this and that financial plan for reha- 
bilitation. What we are all turning to 
now is the need of the soul. We are 
asking, ‘What is the meaning of life? 
What has Christianity to offer for a so- 
lution’ ?’’ 

There will be sub-committees on Pub- 
licity, Clerical Cooperation, Methods 
and Assignments, Lay Cooperation, and 
Finance, with, probably, a member of 
the central committee heading each. 
Mr. Albert E. Thornley will organize 
the laity for visitation under the direc- 
tion of the various rectors. Finances 
will be taken care of by the several 
parish missions and at the final dioce- 
san services. 

Each mission will hold a service of 
Corporate Communion as an aftermath 
of the diocesan-wide mission. 

F. W. Jones. 
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Annual Conference of The Layman’s 
League. 

Under the progressive leadership of 
the diocesan president, Mr. Crawford 
Johnson, Jr., the Layman’s League held 
its first annual conference on Saturday, 
May 25, at the country estate of Mr. 
Theodore Swann, on the Little Cahaba 
River, near Birmingham. There were 
one hundred and fifty-nine members 
present, representing thirteen branches 
of the League established to date in 


After the celebration of the Holy 
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Communion, the president called the 
meeting to order, and gave a brief ad- 
dress of welcome. He then presented 
the speakers for the day. 

Mr, Eugene Thompson of Washington, 
D. C., national president, presented the 
charter of the Diocesan League, with 
congratulations. He explained the pur- 
poses ot the organization as an effort 
to harness the man power of the 
Church, 

Dr. A. R. Bliss of Howard College 
Birmingham, answered the question, 
“Is there a Need for Religion in the 
Every Day Budget of the Business 
Man?” He laid special stress on the 
fact that there is ho antagonism be- 
tween true science and religion, 

Dr. Warren G. Kearney of New Or- 
leans, executive vice-president and sec- 
retary, outlined the history of the 
League from its beginning. Dr. Larkin 
W. Glazebrook of the National Commis- 
sion on Evangelism, who has recently 
completed three missions of eight days 
each in the Birmingham District, ad- 
dressed his remarks chiefly to church 
wardens and vestrymen, opening up to 
them the importance and possibilities of 
their office, urging that care be taken 
to exercise its functions with greater 
zeal than usually shown. 

Reports from the secretary and treas- 
urer were heard, also reports trom each 
parish branch. A constitution and by- 
laws were adopted. Mr. Crawford John- 
son, Jr., and Mr. W. R. Gignilliat were 
re-elected diocesan president and secre- 
tary, respectively, with Mr. F. B. Neil- 
sen as treasurer. All three are from 
the Birmingham District. Mr. Harry 
Bandy of Montgomery was elected vice- 
president. An executive committee of 
nine was agreed upon, of whom six 
were elected, with three to be added 
later. 

There was a pleasant intermission of 
an hour and a half, for rest and refresh- 
ment. A barbecue was prepared on the 
grounds, and greatly enjoyed. Swim- 
ming was to have been a feature, but 
the water was too cool for comfort, and 
that in Alabama! 

The Rt. Rev. Wm. G. McDowell, D. D., 
Bishop of Alabama, in his closing re- 
marks, expressed pleasure at the growth 
of the League in the diocese, which so 
far has enrolled a membership of over 
four hundred. Gratification was ex- 
pressed at the fact that this being the 
first annual conference held in any dio- 
cese, it would blaze the way and serve 
as a model for other conferences 
throughout the Church. The day’s 
work was completed with prayer at 
is ay deat 
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The Rev. George Myers, LL. B., M. A., 
B. D., preached at the Cathedral of St. 
Philip, Atlanta, on Whitsunday. He is 
the head of the Department of Philoso- 
phy at the University of the South, an 
Honorary Canon of the Cathedral of 
St. Philip, and formerly was the Dean 
of the Cathedral in Havana, Cuba. 

Dean Raimundo de Ovies of the Ca- 
thedral, was in Florida, recuperating 
from his recent illness. 

* a * 

Foreign Mission Worker Returning. 

Miss Louise Schilling, who has been 
working in the office of St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital, Shanghai, China, while some of 
the staff were on furlough, will leave 
China June 26, returning home by In- 
dia, the Holy Land, Italy and France. 
She will sail from England for Ameri- 
ca in September. 

Miss Schilling, who has been in China 
about two years giving voluntary serv- 
ica’ in the mission field, spent Easter 
in Japan visiting in one of the Mis- 
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’ gions. She is a member of St. James’ 
Church, Marietta. 
* * * 
Instructor in Clergy School. 

Dean Raimundo de Ovies of the Ca- 
thedral of St. Philip, Atlanta, has been 
chosen by the Forward Movement Com- 
mittee as an instructor of Course III. 
The Dean will be on the staff of the 
Clergy School for the Province of Sewa- 
nee, which meets July 30 to August 9, 
at the University of the South. Bishop 
H. J. Mikell is Director, and the Rev. 
Bland Mitchell of Birmingham, Assist- 
ant Director. 

The Dean has been selected also as 
one of the faculty for the Young Peo- 
ple’s Conference to be held at Sewanee, 
August 13 to 27. 

* * * 

Miss Louise Starr, Episcopal Student 
Worker at the University of Georgia, 
Athens, took part in the Regional Con- 
ference of the Y. W. C. A. workers, 
which was held at Highlands, Ga., June 
11-16. 

* * * 

Mrs. A. H. Sterne, past president of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary of the diocese, 
taught a course at Camp Reese, St. Si- 
mon’s Island. 

* * a 

Distinguished 
Church School. 

Silver Crosses for distinguished sery- 
ice to the Church School of the Cathe- 
dral of St. Philip, were awarded by W. 
W. Crowe, Superintendent, to Dean Rai- 
mundo de Ovies and Mrs. P. S. Wood- 
ward for their loyalty and ability to 
teach; to Miss Zaida Clay, Captain of 
the winning team in the Lenten Mite 
Box Offering, for her zeal, and to Mas- 
ter Billy Stenger, Captain of a losing 
team in the Lenten Mite Box Race, for 
his efforts and his sportsman-like spirit 
when he lost. Honorable mention was 
made of Master John McDougal for 
his meritorious service to the Church 
School. 

Attendance Crosses were awarded to 
members ofthe Church School and the 
Junior Choir at the same service. 

* * * 
Revaluating Mission Work. 

The Executive Board of the diocese 
is making pilgrimages to all the mis- 
sions of the diocese, for the purpose 
of revaluating the mission work. 

The committee has visited the mis- 
sions at Elberton, Greensboro, and 
Washington, and by August 1, will have 
covered the entire diocese. 

The Board is ¢omposed of Bishop H. 
J. Mikell, Rev. Messrs. John Moore Wal- 
ker, David Cady Wright, Jr., Mortimer 
W. Glover, G. C. Hinshelwood, Russell 
K. Smith, and Messrs. H. M. Heckman, 
Executive Secretary; Edwin L. Sterne, 
William Parker, Jr., Frank E. Bone, 
John Glenn and Fred S. Gould, Sr., and 
Mesdames F. Robin Graham, C. GC. Har- 
rold, and Marshall Ellis, President of 
the Diocesan Woman’s Auxiliary. 

Audria Bandy Gray. 
——— ee, o—_—_ 
NEW YORK. 

Rt. Rev. Wm. T. Manning, D. D., Bishop 
Rt. Rev. A. S. Lioyd, D. D., Suffragan 
Rt. Rev. Chas. K. Gilbert, D. D., Suffragan 

—— > 

Neighborhood Evenings. 

On Wednesday evenings, beginning 
June 19, and continuing through Au- 
gust, a series of ‘‘Neighborhood Eve- 
nings’”’ have been planned by Grace 
Church. Deaconess Mayer will be in 
charge of these gatherings. She is being 
assisted in arranging the program by a 
committee consisting of Mrs. Howard 
M. Jefferson, Mrs. Frederick T. Sher- 
wood, Mrs. Henry J. Spencer, Mrs. How- 
ard A. Scholle, Mrs. William LeBrecht 
and the Misses Jessie Willing, Alice 
Vaiden, Alicia Henesey and Margaret A. 
Brougham. After an hour spent in the 
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Close. there will be a program in Grace 
House, followed by refreshments. The 
programs will include music of various 
kinds, a watermelon feast, travelogue 
with pictures, a trip, an evening of 
games and group singing. 

Chapel Dedicated. 

The Chapel of St. Luke the Physician 
at Seaview Hospital, Staten Island, will 
be dedicated by Bishop Manning on Sun- 
day, June 23. The chapel is under the 
direction of the Protestant Episcopal 
City Mission Society. The chaplain is 
the Rev. L. M. A. Haughwout. 

Choristers’ Reunion. 

Trinity Church held its thirteenth 
annual Choristers’ Reunion Sunday, 
June 9. More than one hundred “old 
boys” again donned their cassocks and 
surplices and marched with the present 
choir. The oldest chorister present was 
Samuel F. Howard (86), of Hartford, 


Conn., who began singing at Trinity 
in 1858. Charles A. Barbier, of Glen 
Ridge, N. J., who hasn’t missed an 


Easter service at Trinity in more than 
fifty years, was also present. Channing 
Lefebvre, organist and choirmaster, had 
charge of the music of the service. A 
brief address was made by the rector, 
Dr. Fleming. Following the service, 
the association held its regular dinner 
at the Hotel Brevoort. 

Closing Service of Choir School. 

The Choir School of Grace Church 
held its annual commencement services 
on Saturday, June 8, in the library of 
the school at 88 Fourth Avenue. The 
Rey. William B. Sperry, vicar of Grace 
Chapel, made the address. Medals were 
presented by Harry N. Russell, head- 
master, to the heads of each form, and 
Ernest Mitchell, choirmaster, presented 
the prize for singing and deportment in 


the choir. The choir of men and boys 
sang for the last time until fall on 
Sunday, June 9. JP 1S, UES 
(0) 
VIRGINIA. 


Rt. Rev. H. St. G. Tucker, D. D.. Bishop. 
Rt. Rev. Frederick D. Goodwin, D. D., 
Coadjutor. 
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Finals at St. Christopher’s. 

The Finals Exercises of the twenty- 
fourth session of St. Christopher’s 
School took place at the school, June 
6 and 7. The Lower School Finals were 
held on the morning of the sixth. Ad- 
dresses were made by Miss Jane Hen- 
derson, principal of the school; Mr. 
Vial, director of athletics of the Lower 
School; the Rev. R. Cary Montague and 
Dr. Chamberlayne, headmaster of St. 
Christopher’s 

Cartificates of Distinction and prizes 
for scholarship and for excellence in 
religious studies, as well as various 
special prizes, were awarded. 

The session just closed was the first 


under the able leadership of Miss Jane’ 


Henderson, formerly of St. Timothy’s 
School, Catonsville. Maryland. It is the 
hope of the trustees and of all friends 
of St. Christopher’s that Miss Hender- 
son will continue as head of the Lower 
School for many, many years to come. 
Under her wise leadership, the school 
has taken many definite forward steps. 

St. Christopher’s Upper School Finals 
were held on the morning of June 7 
and were witnessed by a larger number 
of patrons and friends of the school 
than had ever before assembled on a 
similar occasion. 


Oo——_—-‘— 
GEORGIA. 

Rt. Rev. F. F. Reese, D. D., Bishop 
———_9——_ 
Annual Birthday Thank Offering 
Service. 

The annual interparochial presenta- 
tion service of the Birthday Thank Of- 
fering was held in St. Paul’s Church, 
Savannah, the Rev. Geoffrey MHors- 
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on Whitsunday at the 
church school hour. The parishes ro- 
tate in holding this service. The Rev. 
Joseph Burton, rector of St. Michael 
and All Angels’ Church, carried the 
service, and the Rey. Charles C. J. Car- 
penter, rector of St. John’s Church, 
made the address. Bishop Reese pre- 
sented the offering and gave the bene- 
diction. The junior choirs of all the 
parishes were present. 

As the name of each church school 
was called, a representative from that 
school brought his school’s offering to 
the chancel steps and placed it in an 
alms basin. An open offering was also 
taken, and both presented at the same 
time. The amount of the offering is not 
yet known, all not being in. ~ 

The attendance was not nearly so 
large this year on account of the late- 
ness of Whitsunday. The public schools 
and church schools had closed for the 
summer season, and many pupils were 
out of the city. It is estimated that 
about 450 attended the services against 
about 1,200 last year. 


field, rector, 


Judge George T. Cann, senior warden 
of St. John’s Church, Savannah, Ga., 
received the honorary degree of doctor 
of laws from his Alma Mater, the Penn- 
sylvania Military College, on June 10. 


June 8 marked the fifty-sixth anniver- 
sary of Bishop Reese’s ordination to 
the priesthood, he having been ordained 
in St. Andrew’s Church, Baltimore. Last 


May 20 was the twenty-seventh anni- 


versary of his consecration, which took 
place in Christ Church, Savannah, in 
1908. 

Julia St. Clair Moore. 
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KENTUCKY 
Rt. Rev. C. E. Woodcock, D. D., Bishop 
Bishop’s Medal. 

On Sunday, June 1, Bishop Wood- 
cock confirmed a class at St. Mark’s, 
Louisville, at eleven o’clock and that 
afternoon preached the baccalaureate 
sermon for the University of Louisville. 
Bishop Woodcock gives the University 
the medal, presented to the member 
of the graduating class having the high- 
est record of scholarship and service. 
The Bishop has been giving this medal 
since 1910 and the early recipients of 
it became the nucleus of the Univer- 
sity honor society, which bears the 
Bishop’s name. The society now has 
approximately 140 members. 

ES * 
In Memory of Canon Hardy. 

On Ascension Day at three o’clock 
a tablet in memory of Canon Hardy 
was dedicated in the Chapel of the Nor- 
ton Memorial Infirmary and another 
in the church school rooms at Christ 
Church Cathedral was dedicated at 
services on Sunday morning, June 1. 

* SS * 
In the Churches. 

St. Mark’s Church, Louisville, held 
a Corporate Communion of the men of 
the parish. EHighty-five men and boys 
and twenty-five women attended, mak- 
ing a total of 110. St. Mark’s, of which 
the Rev. William H. Langley, Jr., is 
rector, is doing outstanding work among 
the churches of the city. Recently, 
when a fire occurred in St. Anthony’s 
Roman Catholic Orphanage, St. Mark’s 
opened its doors to the temporarily 
homeless children. : 

* * * 

Baptisms and Confirmations at the 
Church of Our Merciful Saviour. 
Twenty-three persons were bapized 

at the Church of Our Merciful Saviour, 

Louisville, from April 7 to May 5. Their 

ages varied from one year to nineteen 

years. 
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Out of this number, fifteen were 
confirmed, eleven of whom were from 
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the immediate neighborhood. On Fri- 
day, May 10, a reception was given by 
the members of the congregation wel- 
coming these boys and girls into the 


church. The Church of Our Merciful 
Saviour is a colored congregation, 
which is doing fine work. The Rey. 


J. Aladubi Johnson is the rector. 
* * a 
Camp Woodcock. 

A splendid program is planned for 
Camp Woodcock, the diocesan camp for 
older boys, fifteen to twenty-one years. 
Camp opened Wednesday, June 19, and 
closes after breakfast Saturday, June 
29. Mr. John D. Alexander is the di- 
rector, and the associate directors will 
be the Rey. C. E. Craik of Hopkinsville 
and the Rev. Charles F. |Wulf of Hick- 
man. | 

* * * 

Calvary Church, Louisville, recently 
celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the ordination of its rector, the Rev. 
F. C. Eliott-Baker. The boys from the 
Kentucky Military Institute at Lyndon, 
came in for the service. 

ie, WS Ie 
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WESTERN MICHIGAN 
Rt. Rev, J. N: McCormick, D. D., Bishop 

(1) — 
Fifty-fifth Annual Convention Woman’s 

Auxiliary. 

The first of the spring series of di- 
ocesan meetings was the fifty-fifth an- 
nual convention of the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary, held April 30, and May 1 in St. 
Paul’s Parish, Muskegon. There was a 
Quiet Hour, conducted by the rector, 
the Rev. John K. Coolidge, followed 
by a dinner and a service in the church; 
and on Wednesday there was an early 
Celebration of the Holy Communion, 
conducted by the Bishop, with a me- 
morial of deceased members, followed 
by business sessions during the day. 
There was an unusually large attend- 
ance, eighteen parish auxiliaries being 
represented by altogether more than 
100 delegates; fifteen of the diocesan 
clergy were also present. Speakers 
from outside the diocese were Bishop 
Roberts of South Dakota, Miss Wini- 
fred Moore from our Mission in Libe- 
ria, and Mrs. Torrence of Detroit. 

* * * 

Presentation Service. 

Another gathering was that of the 
children of the diocese for the annual 
Presentation Service held in the after- 
noon of Sunday, May 12, at St. Luke’s, 
Kalamazoo. The weather was unusu- 
ally and unexpectedly bad, and the at- 
tendance was, therefore, smaller than it 
otherwise would have been. However, 
the service was very hearty and de- 
lightful and the occasion was as en- 
joyable as it always is. The Bishop 
was assisted in the service by the Arch- 
deacon and the Rey. Messrs. Simms, 
Fowkes and McNulty. The offering 
amounted to $1,746.32, an increase of 
nearly $200 over 1934. It was an- 
nounced that the Presentation Service 
of 1936 would be held in Grand Rap- 
ids in order to give the schools in the 
northern part of the diocese a better 
opportunity to be present. 

— ——9 
DISTRICT OF 
TEXAS. 

Rt. Rev. E. C. Seaman, D. D., 
Missionary Bishop. 
—_—_—_————_ 0 
Whitsunday Services and Confirmations. 

The Forward Movement got some- 
where in North Texas on Whitsunday in 
the parish and adjacent missions of 
the Rev. P. Walter Henckell, who, dur- 
ing the post-Easter Season, followed 
suggestions of the National Commis- 
sion and the District Commission, and 
put it up to his Vestry in the new St. 
Mary’s Parish, Big Spring, to bring in- 
terested persons to hear a series of ser- 
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mons on Discipleship in the Church of 
the Living Christ. 

A number of baptisms resulted and 
on Whitsunday morning the Rev. Mr. 
Henckell presented to Bishop Seaman 
six candidates at the early Communion 
service in Trinity Mission, Midland, 
drove with the Bishop forty miles to the 


parish church in Big Spring, where 
eighteen more were confirmed. Out 
of the twenty-four eighteen were 
adults. 


In Abilene, after another drive of 112 
miles east, five adults were presented 
by the Rev. W. P. Gerhart for confir- 
mation, being his second class this 
spring. 

* * * 
To Hold Preaching Missions. 

The Rev. B. W. Gaither, who has re- 
cently gone to Delhart and has charge 
of the mission there, in Pampa and in 
Borger, has planned an eight days’ 
preaching mission in Pampa for June 
and in Delhart for July, and already 
has candidates in each place preparing 
for Confirmation. 

* * * 
Missions Going Forward. 

The Rev. Newton C. Smith, formerly 
occupying the General Missionary’s 
house in Amarillo, has with his family 
moved to Quanah go as to be in the 
center of his group of missions, which 
are going forward with enthusiasm. He 
now ministers regularly to Quanah, Chil- 
dress, Clarendon, Shamrock and Ver- 
non, all in the District of North Texas. 

* * * 
Building An Addition to the Church. 

St. Stephen’s Mission, Sweetwater, is 
building an addition to the church from 
plans drawn by the Rev. A. B. Hanson, 
minister-in-charge. The addition will 
include assembly room, kitchen and 
sleeping quarters for the pastor during 
his visits from Colorado. 


(0) 
HARRISBURG. 
Rt. Rev. Wyatt Brown. D. D., Bishop 
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Clergy Retreat. 

A Clergy Retreat for the diocese was 
held at the Church of the Transfigura- 
tion, Blue Ridge Summit, Pa., the Rev. 
Arthur G. W. Pfaffko, rector, May 27- 
29. The conductor of the retreat was 
the Rev. Wallace E. Conkling, rector 
of St. Luke’s Church, Germantown, Pa., 
and the preachers at Evensong on the 
first and second evenings were Canon 
Clifford G. Twombley, D. U., rector of 
St. James’ Church, Lancaster, Pa., and 
the Rev. Heber W. Becker, rector of 
Christ Church, Danville, Pa. 

Bishop Brown delivered the bacca- 
laureate addresses at the commence- 
ments of State Teachers College, Ship- 
pensburg, and of Juanita College, Hunt- 
ingdon, recently. 
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Rt. Rev. Herman Page, D. D., Bishop. 
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Building Consecrated. 

A service of more than usual inter- 
est was held in St. Paul’s Church, Lan- 
sing, on Whitsunday morning, when the 
Rt. Rev. Herman Page, D. D., Bishop 
of the diocese, officiated at the conse- 
eration of the building and adminis- 
tered the rite of confirmation; at the 
same service the Holy Communion was 
celebrated by the Rev. Ralph B. Put- 
ney, rector of the parish. 

* * * 
New Chancellor Elected. 

The Executive Council of the diocese, 
at its last meeting, elected Mr. John C. 
Spaulding of St. Andrew’s Church, De- 
troit, as Vice-President, succeeding Dr. 
Lewis H. Paddock, who died recently. 
Mr. Spaulding was also elected as Chan- 
cellor, also succeeding Dr. Paddock in 
this capacity. Mr. Spaulding is the 
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third Chancellor of the diocese since 
the inauguration of the office in 1904. 
It is interesting to note that all three 
of the Chancellors have been members 
of the same legal firm of Detroit— 
Miller, Canfield, Paddock & Stone: Mr. 
James Cosslett Smith, Dr. Paddock, and 
Mr. Spaulding. 

Mr. Spaulding has been Treasurer of 
St. Andrew’s Church for a number of 
years. He was prominent in the Church 
Club during its most active years, once 
its president; contributed much of his 
time to the activities of the Young Peo- 
ple’s Association, and is at the present 
time the Chairman of the Trustees of 
the Reinforcement Fund, a member of 
the Diocesan Convention’s Committee 
on Canons, and the first Lay Delegate 
to the Synod of the Province of the Mid- 
West. 


O————eé« 
LOUISIANA 
Rt. Rev, James Craik Morris, D. D., Bishop 
o—-——_——_ 


Combined Church School Picnic. 

The schools of Christ Church Cathe- 
dral, Grace Church and St. Paul’s 
Church, New Orleans, combined and held 
their annual picnics by chartering the 
steamer ‘‘Madisonville’’ on June 8 for a 
trip across Lake Pontchartrain to 
Mandeville. Leaving West End at 8:30 
A. M., they arrived at Mandeville at 
10:40 A. M., and immediately pro- 
ceeded to the picnic grounds, about half 
a mile distant, some by automobiles and 
others walking, where they found a 
lovely spot on the lake, provided with 
many tables and benches amidst a grove 
of beautiful oak trees. The day was 
ideal, and there was an immediate rush 
for the bathhouse, where young and 
old enjoyed a dip in the waters of the 
lake and received a good coat of tan 
sunburn. In the afternoon games were 
indulged in, the winners of races re- 
ceiving gifts. One of the most interest- 
ing of these was a 100-yard dash for 
the rectors of the churches named, the 
Very Rev. William Hamilton Nes, the 
Rev. D. H. Wattley and the Rev. Charles 
L. Monroe participating, terminating in 
a very close finish, and being won by 


the last named clergyman. Everyone 
seemed to enjoy the races, and some 
exciting contests took place. Each per- 


son brought his own lunch and ice cream 
and cakes were furnished by the schools. 
Returning, the boat left at 6 P. M., 
arriving at West End about 8:20 P. M., 
where busses were waiting to convey 
the children back to their churches. 
Thus ended a most enjoyable outing, all 
hoping it would be repeated next year. 


O 
LEXINGTON 
Rt. Rev. H. P. A. Abbott. D. D., Bishop. 
()—— — -— 

Bishop Abbott delivered the diplomas 
to the two graduates from Margaret 
Hall, Versailles, school for girls, June 
3, George K. Brady, Ph. D., professor 
of English at the University of Ken- 
tucky, was the commencement speaker. 


The Rev. William H. V. Hoffman, 
S. S. J. E., conducted a retreat for asso- 
ciates of the Order of St. Anne and 
others, June 9 through June 11. Those 
in attendance came from both dioceses 
in Kentucky. 


The fourth annual Blue Gass Con- 
ference, joint effort of the two dioceses, 
opened Sunday evening, June 16, to run 
for five days. 

Regional Services. 

The church school Lenten offering 
was presented at several regional sery- 
ices in the diocese. The children of the 
Ohio Valley met in Trinity Church, Cov- 
ington, on May 27. Bishop Abbott ad- 
dressed the congregation. St. Andrew’s 

(Continued on page 22.) 
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JUNE. 
2. Sunday after Ascension Day. 
9, Whitsunday. 


10. Monday in Whitsun-week. 
11. Tuesday in Whitsun-week. 
12. Ember Day. (Wednesday.) 
14. Ember Day. (Friday.) 

15. Ember Day. (Saturday.) 

16. Trinity Sunday. 

17. St. Barnabas. (Monday.) 

23. First Sunday after Trinity. 
24. St. John Baptist. (Monday.) 
29. St. Peter. (Saturday.) 

30. Second Sunday after Trinity. 


THE COLLECT FOR THE FIRST SUN- 
DAY AFTER TRINITY. 

O God, the strength of all those who 
put their trust in Thee; Mercifully accept 
our prayers; and.because, through the 
weakness of our mortal nature, we can 
do no good thing without Thee, grant us 
the help of Thy grace, that in Keeping 
Thy commandments we may please Thee, 


both in will and deed; through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 

* * * 

THINGS, 


By Frances M, Bock, 
Lord of my spirit, loose me from 
The tyranny of Things! 
Let them not tangle in their web 
My spirit’s fragile wings! 


For lovely things and useful Things 
And Things that people prize 

Weave silken webs to snare our hearts 
And blind our spirits’ eyes. 


To the eternal loveliness 
Of living things that grow; 
To human loves and loyalties, 
And truths we need to know. 


Let me keep faith with needful Things. 
Give each its rightful care; 
Yet softly step among them, lest 
They take me in their snare! 
—Exchange. 
* * * 


For the Southern Churchman. 
The Rector Makes a Call. 


The rector had been thinking about 
the~ Church, and especially about the 
opportunities it provides for every per- 
son, man or woman, boy or girl, to 
make his or her life richer and deeper 
and broader. He -was thinking just 
then not of the sacramental life, that 
“new life’ the Prayer Book talks about, 
but of what the Prayer Book calls 
“this transitory life.” ; 

‘He was feeling a bit discouraged, be- 
cause it seemed to him that his people 
were getting so little in proportion to 
opportunities offered them. True, they 
came to church, both to worship and 
to learn, and they kept up their sub- 
scriptions—he had nothing really to 
complain about—and yet— 

It was evening and he was tired. 
He «sat before the fire considering 
whether to take a nap or put on his 
coat and go out to eall on one of his 
Church families whom he had not seen 
for’some time, except,in church. They 
were.good friends of his and he would 
enjoy talking this over with them. 

To his delight he found the whole 
family: at home, an almost unprece- 
dented event. Father and mother, one 
daugnter and two sons. The father 
had been on the vestry until rotation 
of »office made:shim ineligible for the 
time being. “The mother had served 
in various ways.and the. .young,people 
had grown up in the Church school. 

He was welcomed=with=shouts—‘‘We 
were just talking about you—”’ ‘‘We 
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have just discovered that we are a per- 
fect Church family—” ‘‘We don’t mean 
that the way it sounds—we don’t mean 
we are perfect character—We mean— 
What do we mean?”’ 

“We mean,’’ the older son explained, 
“that we are in touch with everything 
the Church is doing nationally. We 
aren’t missing a trick. It’s this way— 
Dad is helping with the Every Member 
Canvass—on the committee since last 
spring as you know. Mother is on a 
Woman’s Auxiliary committee and is 
working with the Diocesan Church Mis- 
sion of Help. Mary is trying out some 
G. F. S. program stuff—”’ 

“Tt’s to work up some ideas for the 
use of leisure time, so many of the 
members are still out of work or have 
shorter hours,’’ Mary explained, and 
continued her brother’s tale—‘‘John is 
in the Brotherhood of St. Andrew and 
Jim is treasurer of the Y. P. F., and 
he and I collect everybody’s books and 
magazines the minute they are read 
and ship them off for the Church Pe- 
rodical Club to distribute.”’ 

“We read the parish paper,’’ Father 
continued, as Mary stopped for breath, 
“and the diocesan paper, and a na- 
tional Church paper. And we have 
each stepped up our little contributions 
for the coming year. Now, aren’t we 
a model lot? Is there anything else 
we could do, nationally?”’ 

“T’ve thought or three more,’”? Jim 
announced before the rector could an- 
swer—‘Seamen’s Institute, and Church 
Army, and Institute for Negroes—’’ 

“And I’ve thought of two more,” 
Mother added—‘‘Daughters of the King 
and Guild of St. Barnabas for Nurses. 
What can we do about them?” 

“That’s three men’s and two wom- 
en’s,” John said. ‘‘Let’s each adopt. 
one and send it a special offering for 
a dollar a year and stand by to be in- 
terested if it ever comes to this parish 
—would that do?” 

“And this is the most interesting of 
all,’ said Father. ‘‘We thought we'd 
try all to be home one night a month 
and each ask two other people to come, 
so there would be fifteen of us, and have 
a discussion group, about what the 
Church is doing everywhere—in for- 
eign lands and in home missions and 
in social service and religious educa- 
tion and all that—We’re going to take 
turns working up the program—wWill 
you come?”’ 

This was finally too much for the 
rector, and he woke up to find himself 
still in his arm chair before the fire. 
But he kept thinking about his dream 
and the more he thought, the more rea- 
sonable and practical it seemed. Af- 
ter all—why not?—-Why shouldn’t a 
Chureh family be like that?—-Anony- 
mous. 


* * * 


A Story About Sir James Barrie. 

There has floated out through the 
press recently a story told by Sir James 
M. Barrie. He had been making a call 
on a lovely lady, the Princess Margaret, 
daughter of the Duke of Kent. This 
little lady is three years old and he 
found her admiring a recent gift which 
had come to her. I imagine he him- 
self had given it to her. But she was 
engrossed in it and, like a little child 
captivated by it. In his inimitable way 
Barrie said to her, “Is it all yours?” 
And the little lady replied, ‘It is yours 
and mine.’ That is a perfect answer. 
That is the answer our Lord would 
have us give to all that life is’ of will 
be: its beauty, its freshness, its tasks, 
its pleasures, its joys—yes, and its sor- 
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row and diappointments. He would 
have us say, “It is yours and mine.” 
That is the deepest meaning which 
life can hold for us. It is the inner 
meaning of the symbol of the ‘“Ever- 
lasting Pattern’ and what better in- 
spiration could we carry into the New 
Year, with its secret hours and its hid- 
den days but this—that all things, 
things earthly and things heavenly, 
things temporal and things eternal, life 
and death, sunshine and shadow, eter- 
nity and time, are all intertwined for 
good to those who loved God, 


“Because I am aware of the splendor 
that ties 
All the things of the earth with the 
things of the skies 
Here in my body the heavenly heat 
Here in my flesh the melodious beat 
Of the planets that circle Divinity’s 
feet.”’ 
* * %* 
About Dogs in Church. 

In the vestry of Badow Church, Der- 
byshire, England, is an interesting and ~ 
possibly unique reminder of the old 
days when the farmers’ dogs followed 
their masters to church. Often they 
wandered inside, and when the music 
started the animals would start howling. 
To clear the building at such times a 
man was employed to drive the dogs 
out. 

Some quaint records of dogs in 
church are to be found in old church 
records. Thus at Great Stoughton, 
Hunts, the following appears: 


1653 Item. Pd. to Wm. Richards for 
whippinge ye dogs out of church 
from Michaelmas to Christmas, 
aly, . 

1730 Pd, ye dog whiper, 2s, 6d. 

* —Church of England Newspaper, 
January 4, 1935. 
* * * 

Princely Gift to Hull. 

A day or two before Christmas it was 
announced that Mr. Joseph Rank, a 
well-known Hull flour miller, had given 
£300,000 for the benefit of poor per- 
sons of good character in Hull. A be- 
nevolent trust is to be founded and 
the income from the capital sum is es- 
timated to produce about £12,000 an- 
nually. 

Mr. Rank is a well-known Methodist. 
I understand he has had for several 
years a large financial interest in the 
Methodist Times.—Church of England 
Newspaper, Decemper 28, 1934. 

* * * 


Ingland’s Richest Man a Miller Sixty 
Years, 

A man who began business as @ 
miller with one small windmill sixty 
years ago is now the richest man in 
England. He is Joseph Rank, formerly 
of Hull, Yorkshire, and now of Rei- 
gate, near London. Today, at eighty- 
one, he owns the biggest group of flour 
mills in Great Britain and one of the 
largest in Europe. 

The little windmill with which he 
started business, at twenty-one, had an 
output of one and a half sacks of flour 
an hour when a strong enough wind 
was blowing, or an average of about 
thirty sacks a week. But the more than 
a score of great flour mills that Joseph 
Rank now controls are capable of pro- 
ducing 173,000 sacks a week, or 8,000,- 
000 sacks a year, sufficient to produce 
bread for one out of every seven per- 
sons in Great Britain. And Mr. Rank 
himself is the possessor of a fortune 
estimated at between £20,000,000 and 
£25,000,000. 

There had been only one man in 
England richer than.the “King of Mill- 
ers,” as Joseph Rank is known, for, 
good many years. That man was Sie 
John Ellerman, shipping magnate, who 
died in July. The Ellerman fortune was 
estimated to be about £30,000,000, but 
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government death duties are expected 
to reduce that sum by more than £10,- 
000,000. 

Joseph Rank thus becomes definitely 
England’s richest man. It may be 
added that he is also one of its shyest 
and least given to publicity-seeking. 
He is, consequently, all but unknown 
to the general public. If one stopped 
fifty people one after another in the 
streets of London and asked each who 
Joseph Rank is, it is questionable if 
one of them would be able to tell. In 
Britain’s ‘‘Who’s Who” there are just 
three lines about him, doubtless all he 
would consent to have inserted. And 
they tell you no more than that he is 
governing director of Joseph Rank, 
Ltd., of Hull; that his address is Col- 
ley Corner, Reigate—Reigate is in Sur- 
rey, not far from London—and that his 
telephone number is Reigate 138. 

How much wealthier Mr. Rank might 
be than he is, had he not given so 
much money away, only he _ knows. 
Those who know anything about him at 
all are merely aware that his benefac- 
tions have been enormous. 

A devout Wesleyan Methodist since 
boyhood, Mr. Rank has given gener- 
ously to the church for fifty years. In 
all, his gifts to the Methodist Church 
are estimated to have totalled £1,000,- 
000. 

Mr. Rank piled up his huge fortune 
by impassioned hard work, vision and 
farsightedness, with, as he himself prob- 
ably would tell you, the help of the 
Almighty; for he always has been 
deeply religious. A cousin, who per- 
haps knows him best, quoted him as 
having once said, when asked what was 
his guiding principle in life: “If I take 
anything to prayer I always succeed. 
I’ve never been in difficulty once in my 
life.”’ 

Joseph Rank was born at Hull, in 
Yorkshire. His father and grandfather 
had been millers. Joseph began learn- 
ing the business as soon as he had 
finished school. When he was twenty- 
one, with about £250 left him by his 
father, he bought the first of the many 
mills he was to own. Its output did 
not satisfy Joseph Hank. 

He took his first step toward progress 
by acquiring a mill driven by a steam 
engine. It had new milling improve- 
ments, and a capacity of from two to 
three sacks of flour an hour. He is 
said to have felt strongly inclined, some 
time later, to give up milling and be- 
come a missionary. But the cousin— 
also a miller—who related this incident, 
added that he said to him: ‘Joe, you 
are not made for a missionary. If you 
will buy a rolling mill you will be- 
come the greatest miller in Hull.’’ 

Joseph Rank followed this advice, 
built a rolling mill in 1885 and 
equipped it with the most efficient ma- 
chinery that had been developed. 

The Alexandra Mill, as he called it, 
had a capacity of some seven sacks an 
hour. 

So he went on, building larger and 
larger mills, one block of them, the 
Premier Mills at Silvertown in London, 
to serve the metropolis; another block, 
the Ocean Mills, in Liverpool, and a 
third, the Atlantic Mills, in Cardiff. He 
kept steadily acquiring and reorganiz- 
ing others throughout England and 
Scotland. Fifty years after his start he 
had built up the vast business that he 
now controls. 

Not only has Mr. Rank known how 
to make money; he is one of the men 
to whom wealth seems to come even 
when they are not seeking it. 

During the first part of the World 
war (which he never believed would 
break out), Mr. Rank and his wife were 
interned in Austria. He tried for a 
while in vain to get back to England. 
He had good reason for wishing to re- 
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turn. If his subordinates carried out 
his last instructions his firm would go 
bankrupt. But he could not get a mes- 
sage through to them. 

His firm did not go bankrupt. His 
lieutenants saw to that, though at first 
they did not know what to do. They 
were used to obeying his orders, but 
they disobeyed them that time. 

In the course of the war Joseph Rank 
went to Lloyd George with a flour 
scheme, offering his services for noth- 
ing. 

“Tam sorry,’’ said the Prime Minis- 
ter, ‘‘but there is no way of dealing 
with you except on ordinary business 
terms.”’ 

The scheme was adopted and, against 
his will, Mr. Rank is said to have 
made £2,000,000. 

When he was a poor youngster in 
Hull, learning to be a miller, he had 
aitended the Methodist Sunday school. 
And when his genius.for business be- 
gan to draw in riches like a magnet, 
and he came south to live in the Lon- 
don suburb named Tooting, he became 
a Sunday-school superintendent there 
and a contributor to church funds. 

He contributed £10,000 to the Wes- 
leyan Million Guineas Fund, with which 
the Central Hall in Westminster, 
among other structures, was built, and 
he gave £50,000 to the Wesleyan Lon- 
don Mission Fund. Incidentally, he 
built mission halls in many industrial 
towns and in the East End of London. 

Dr. Robert Bond, secretary to the 
Methodist Conference, relates of him: 

“Some time ago Mr. Rank asked to 
see the balance sheet for our aged 
ministers’ fund. When he found it was, 
well, in considerable need, he wrote out 
a check for £100,000 then and there.” 

Some years ago a case in the courts 
brought to light the fact that Mr. Rank 
had set aside stocks and shares in his 
firm which would produce £171,000 a 
year for the Wesleyan Church. But 
he never parades his philanthropy, and 
nearly all his gifts are anonymous. 

“He never gives irresponsibly, either,” 
one of his friends remarked. ‘‘He be- 
lieves that charity helps most when it 
encourages people to help themselves.’’ 

He still puts in a full office day and 
has complete control of his business. 
Also, he retains his simplicity. His 
home near Reigate, in one of the most 
beautiful parts of Surrey, is of an in- 
conspicuous suburban kind. The pre- 
sumption is that he does not spend 
much on dress. 

Mr. Rank has been married twice and 
has three sons, two of whom are direc- 


tors of his business.—New York Times. 
* cd a 
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For the Southern Churchman. 
A PRAYER FOR STRENGTH. 
Alice Maude Spokes. 

Give me strength, O God, I plead, 
I seek not strength to flaunt and lead 
O let me guide in humble way 
The traveler wearied by dismay! 
O give me eyes to guide the blind— 
Their weak and faltering steps unbind; 
Forgive the guilty one, his wrong— 
Place in his heart a morning song. 


Submit a task for me to do! 
Resolve the false—align the true! 
Reflect Your glory like rays of sun 
Each day, till shadows of life are gone; 
O help me melt the heart of stone 
By sunshine of Your love, alone; 
And give me strength always to find 
A spark of hope in all mankind! 

* * * 

God never calls men and women to 
do anything that they can do by them- 
selves. The task to which He calls them 
is greater than their wisdom or 
strength. His promise is to supply that 
which is lacking in their resources.— 
Norman, Cox. 
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For the Southern Churchman. 
LITTLE THINGS, 
Charles Ballard. 

are filled with little, 

things: 
Hand-clasps, 
half said; 

Quick steps to 

door— 

Loves’ slig 


Our lives precious 


and smiles, and sentences 


greet us at a well-known 


htest offerings. 
Such gifts would crown us, 
nothing more— 
To these the wise heart clings. 
Our lives are filled with little, 
things: 
They are our daily bread. 


were there 


precious 


* * 2 


“The kingdoms of the earth go by 
In the purple and in gold; 
They rise, they triumph, and they die, 
And all their tale is told. 
One Kingdom only is divine, 
One banner triumphs still; 
Its King a servant, and its sign 
A cross upon a hill.” 


Not with our mortal eyes 
Have we beheld the Lord; 
Yet ye rejoice to hear His name, 
And love Him in His word. 
And when we taste His love, 
Our joys divinely grow 
Unspeakable, like those above 
And heaven begins below. 
—Watts. 
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FOR THE CHILDREN 


Little Grandma’s Adventure. 

Little Grandma sat very straight on 
a low stool knitting. Click, click, went 
her capable needles. Then the busy 
click stopped. She held her knitting 
just so, lest a stitch drop off while she 
wasn’t watching it, and twisted her 
head stiffly over her shoulder to look 
at an hour-glass that told the time. 
Half its sand had run down into the 
bottom of the glass—yes, more little 
Grandma calculated hopefully. Three- 
quarters of it! Quarter of an hour 
longer and she would ‘be free. She 
faced about and went on with the gray 
woollen stocking. 

Little Grandma was 
stunt—six rows around a_ stocking 
every day before she could play. The 
backboard was why she turned stiffly. 
Great-Grandmother had strapped a light 
board across her shoulders to keep her 
straight, and she had to wear it an 
hour. All her sisters had worn one 
and were straight as arrows. : 

Great-Grandmother was raking red- 
hot coals out of the brick oven. Early 
in the morning she built a roaring wood 
fire inside the oven to heat it, and into 
the hot, clean oven went juicy raspberry 
pies. 

“Sally,’’ she said, as the iron door of 
the oven clanged shut, ‘‘have you fin- 
ished your stunt?’’ 

**All but’—she stopped to count— 
“nine stitches.”’ 

“Dew is off the grass,’ went on 
Great-Grandmother, beginning to mix 
caraway-seed cakes, “and when you are 
through, you may go out into the pas- 
ture and pick pennyroyal.”’ 

“Oh, goody!” cried little Grandma, 
and her lagging needles clicked more 
briskly. ‘‘And I’ll see Tiny, too!” Tiny 
was her cosset lamb, though fast out- 
growing its name. 

The last grain of sand trickled down 
as little Grandma knit the last stitch. 
The backboard was unstrapped and she 
danced away for her sunbonnet. Every 
summer she gathered pennyroyal, and 
hung it around the dormer window in 
the attic to dry for tea next winter. 

Little Grandma ran up the lane, 
squeezed through the bars into the pas- 
ture and headed for the brook. In 
spring it was a rushing torrent, but by 
mid-summer it wound quietly 
through the field with hardly a ripple. 
The bank was high, the grass dry and 
slippery, and she mostly slid down. Her 
blue eyes sparkled. ‘‘Good as sliding 
down hill on snowy winters,’ she 
laughed. ‘ 

She crossed the brook on stepping- 
stones without even wetting her shoes, 
and scrambled up the steep, slippery 
bank on the other side where a bed of 
wild pennyroyal grew along its top. 

A fresh breeze blew from the hills, 
swallows darted and swooped overhead, 
and bees hummed through the clover. 
It was pleasant in the upland pasture. 

As soon as the cosset lamb saw her, 
‘it left the flock of sheep grazing in a 
far corner of the field and ran to little 
Grandma. She played with it a while, 
and then went on picking pennyroyal, 
the lamb nibbling grass contentedly 
close by. 

The breeze died away and the day 
grew hot. Moist curls stuck to her fore- 
head, and little Grandma untied the 
strings of her bonnet and threw it back 
to cool her face. The basket was full. 
She knew by the sun, high overhead, it 
was noon and time to go home. She 
stood up and faced the hills for a bit of 
breeze. But there wasn’t any. 

In a chopping beyond the old stump 
fence, raspberry bushes grew in a great 
thicket. Yesterday she and Susan were 


knitting her 


Suddenly she saw 
But there was no wind 
Somebody must be ber- 


berrying. 
bushes waving. 
to move them. 
rying there now and stirring the bushes. 


there 


Puzzled, she watched. After a while 
she glimpsed a dark spot among them, 
Then something big and black lum- 
bered out into plain sight. ‘‘A bear!”’ 
she breathed. He was eating berries. 

She wanted to scream, but nobody 
could hear, and it would only call the 
bear’s attention to her. Maybe he 
hadn’t seen her yet—he wasn’t looking 
her way. Noiselessly she dropped to 
the ground. 

“He shan’t have my lamb,” thought 
little Grandma. She felt for the bas- 
ket. “The bear shan’t have that, either,” 
and seized the handle her groping fin- 
gers touched. 

“Come, Tiny!” she called softly. The 
lamb followed obediently. 

Little Grandma made herself as flat 
as possible and inched along to the crest 
of the bank. MHeadfirst, she wriggled 
over the edge. Once below the top, 
she sat up, put the basket in her lap, 
and let herself go. If her dress caught, 
she jerked it loose. She slid full speed 
down the bank, and plunged right into 
the water with a great splash. She 
had happened on the very steepest part 
of the bank and the deepest place in 
the brook. Dripping, she got to her 
feet and splashed on. The water was 
up to her waist. 

The lamb had capered down the bank, 
and, picking its way further up stream, 
crossed a shallower part of the brook, 
leaping from stone to stone, or wading 
where it must. 

When little Grandma reached shore, 
she climbed straight up before her, wa- 
ter squashing out of her shoes every 
step. At last she made the top. Over 
the edge she tumbled onto the level 
field. The lamb was there before her, 
for it had skipped up the steep bank 
as lightly as a mountain goat. Never 
giving a glance behind, she raced across 
the pasture, the lamb frolicking around 
her. It was all play to the lamb. At 
the pasture bars she stopped long 
enough to let down the lowest rail, so 
the lamb could get out, and flew along 
the line. She burst through the door 
where the family were at dinner. 

“Oh; what has happened!” cried 
Great-Grandmother, aghast at panting, 
dripping little Grandma, her face crim- 
son, sunbonnet lost, dress torn in the 
wild slide down hill, a puddle of water 
collecting under her feet. The lamb 
came in with her—it was used to fol- 
lowing her all over the house—and 
stood in its own pool of water that 
oozed from its white wool. 

Little Grandma thrust the basket into 
Great-Grandmother’s hand. 

“°-Tisn’t much,’’ she gasped. 
some pennyroyal spilled.”’ 

“What'is the matter?’’ chorused the 
startled family. 

“A pear! In the ras-bries!’’ sobbed 
little Grandma, from her mother’s arms. 
She hadn’t cried before, but now she 
was safe, she did. 

There was scraping of chairs as 
Great-Grandfather and his sons rose 
hastily. 

“Did the bear chase you?” her sis- 
ters quavered. 

“T don’t know,” owned little Grand- 
men ‘lL didnt look? 

“You did well to get away so quietly 
and bring the lamb with you,’’ Great- 
Grandfather praised her, ‘‘though it’s 
likely the bear: was so busy with the 
berries he didn’t see you. And he 
wouldn’t have bothered you, anyway.” 

But he took his gun off the wall. 

“Come on, boys! We must, drive 


“But 
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home the sheep. Can’t risk them in the 
pasture while that bear’s around.’’ 

With a tweak of a brown curl to 
show how glad they were little Grand- 
ma was all right, her brothers hurried 
after him to the pasture. 

When they reached there the bear 
was gone. 
Picked clean, and the bushes broken 
down where he trampled them. Berries 
were what that bear wanted. He had 
eaten them all, and did not come again. 
—Advance, 

* % * 

For the Southern Churchman. 
THOSE RECTORY CHILDREN. 
Chapter XXIII. 

M. Le -G: 

“How’s that for a pile of wood?” 

“And how’s this for a string of fish?” 

Ham, dusting off his hands after 
throwing the last armful on the great 
pile of boughs and twigs, looked across 
it at Mr. Craig, who held aloft his fish, 


the reward of three hours’ craft and 
patience, 

“Good enough! MI’ll help you clean 
them.”’ 


“And you have wood there, for a 
dozen camp-fires. Wish we had a dozen 
nights coming!’’ 

“So do I, sir. But I was determined 
to have our last fire a good one.” 

“And it’s cool enough now, as soon 
as the sun gets low, to enjoy a good 
blaze. You say you’ll help with these 
fish? Bring a couple of Knives to the 
river-side, Ham. They’ll be done in 2. 
jiffy. D’you know what I’m going to 
cook to go with them? Ash-cakes! My 
old colored Mammy taught me the 
trick, and if anything’s better I don’t 
know what. Hot, you know, with 
plenty of butter.” 

They worked busily, in silence. 

“You’ve had it all to yourself, this 
afternoon, Ham?” 

“Pat was sure he’d seen some old 
apple trees over beyond the hill, and 
Mr. Duncan and David went with him 
to bring some back. They’ll go well 
with the fish and ash-cakes roasted.’’ 

“Makes me hungry to think of it. 
What a good time we’ve had of it, eh, 
Ham?’’ : 

“Every minute of it, Mr. Craig!” 

“Wait a bit—you didn’t seem so en- 
thusiastic about that spring-hunt the 
first day?” 

“Oh, that! 


It was just getting too 
hot to be funny when the wagon 
showed up. When I think how many 
times I’ve been to that spring since!— 
I could walk there in the dark.’’ 

“And what about your discovery of 
the hornets’ nest the next day?”’ 

“Ouch! And David falling into the 
river from that overhanging limb—it 
was a mean minute at first, when he 
didn’t come up. And I’ve grown a 
crop of blisters, and Pat’s wrist is still 
sprained from the fall he had down 
the hillside—funny thing, there have 
been heaps of accidents, but they just 
make part of the best time I ever had.’’ 

“There’s a lot in people just being 
together, sharing their luck. That and 
good sportsmanship, such as you’ve 
shown. You’ve lost two or three pounds 
you didn’t need, too, Ham.” 

“And I hope I’ll never find them. 
Here comes the folks! Hey, had any 
liekonss ‘ 

“All sorts of luck, (except forgetting 
to take anything to bring the apples 
back in. So we stuffed our pockets and 
here are our hands full. Some would 
roll off,’’ Mr. Duncan went on, shedding 


‘apples from every pocket, ‘‘and no hand 


among us to retrieve them.” 
“And nobody got after you with a 
stick?” “~g 
“No—we saw where the house had 
burned long ago. Only ashes 
ples to tell the tale.’’ 
None of the five had tasted a better 


So were the raspberries.- 


and ap-_ 


supper than they had that night. The 
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sun set early behind the mountains, and 
though there was a week left of Au- 
gust the mountain air was keen, with 
a hint of frost. Ham made a noble fire 
and, after supper, they sat contentedly 
in its glow, Father and Mr. Craig with 
their pipes. 

“Five weeks from now should see 
me in Shanghai,’ said Mr. Craig, 
thoughtfully. “It will be hot, crowded, 
noisy, while now it’s cool and quiet and 
with only the good company of friends.” 

“How can you, Mr. Craig!”’ exclaimed 
Pat. “It would be fine if you were just 
on a trip—but to go away for years 
again, after just a few months at home 
—I don’t see how you can!”’ 

“Well, old fellow, it seems going 
away, to you, but to me it is going back. 
There’s my little congregation. There’s 
old Wu, who is waiting for me to bap- 
tize him. He’s been a catechumen for 
two years now, and he isn’t going to 
live long, but he wouldn’t let anyone 
else baptize him. There are my old 
Bible women; who will have gathered 
a new group for instruction; and there’s 
Shen Tai and my other hospital people. 
I think I see my way clear to reach 
out to a new village right away, and 
others soon. Oh, there’s plenty to draw 
me back, good as the home country 
este 

“But don’t you get tired, and lonely, 
and don’t you feel awfully far away 
from home?’ asked Ham. 

“Tired—well so does Duncan here, 
and any man who’s doing a man’s work. 
Lonely and far away? ‘Well, boys, it’s 
a curious thing, but as one goes along 
in life, one finds distance, and time, 
making less difference. This chap—’’ 
he put his hand on Father’s shoulder 
—‘‘this chap and I don’t worry about 
either of ’em. I can think of him, and 
he of me, I hope, at any time, as being 
just the same. And the thing—The 
Person—that directs his life directs 
mine. 

“That’s the way of it,’’ came in Fath- 
er’s deep voice. 

“But suppose,’’ said Pat, hesitating, 
“suppose one of you were to—to die’’ 

Mr. Craig gave a chuckle. 

“T’ve supposed that, too, Pat. And 
the plan covers that as well as any 
other physical separation. I’ll come 
back here in seven years a little more 
full of wrinkles and taik, and I’ll find 
changes, yes, but none in the hearts of 
friends. Some maybe gone, but that 
doesn’t change them, either.’’ Mr. Craig 
refilled his small pipe and puffed away 
cheerfully. 

“Tt’s called the Communion of Saints 
—sinners included,” Father said. 

“My gracious, I thought the Com- 
munion of Saints was something in the 
Creed!”’ exclaimed Ham. 

“You’re right there, too,’ Mr. Craig 
said, smiling. ‘“‘But the Creed and life 
get mixed up. They just will do it, if 
you believe in both of ’em.”’ 

“Life, and all those things,’’ said 
David, who had been listening in si- 
lence, ‘‘they’re intrustin’.’’ 

They all laughed, and Mr. Craig said, 
“Surest thing in the world, David.” He 
lay back on one elbow. ‘‘Chestnutting 
around these camp-grounds later on, 
you boys better get ahead of the squir- 
rels.’’ 

“Tt doesn’t seem so far from home 
any more,” said Pat eagerly, “If we 
can borrow the horses we can come 
back.”’ 

“T think I can see to that.”’ 
Father. 

“What’s moving, there by the tent?” 
asked David, suddenly. 

They all turned in time to see a lum- 
bering shape, indistinct in the dark- 
ness beyond the light of the fire, dis- 
appearing within the tent. 

“Not tall enough for a man, 


That was 


But he 
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may be on on all fours,’ whispered Mr. 
Craig. 

Motioning the boys to sit still, the 
two men went quietly to the tent. Then 
Mr. Craig turned, and signalled .the 
boys to come. When they reached the 
tent they found Mr. Craig convulsed 
with merriment, and Father smiling 
broadly. They peeped in. There sat 
a brown bear about half grown, his 
nose in the sugar-box and his paws 
smeared with butter, too intent on his 
feast to notice the slight noises they 
made. 

A real bear! The boys had an in- 
stant of fright, but they were reassured 
by the manner of their elders, and 
there was something irresistibly funny 
in the enjoyment of the bear, who was 
making the best of his opportunity. 

“Say, we'll need some breakfast!”’’ 
whispered Ham, after a moment, as the 
bear began nosing around for more. 

Mr. Craig’s laugh rang out at that, 
and with a startled grunt, the bear 
turned and fled, leaving wreckage where 
the food box had been, and buttery foot 
prints through the tent and along his 
track to the mountain, 

“Well, that was worth a breakfast 
without butter or sugar!’’ declared Mr. 
Craig. ‘“That’s a tale to tell my hos- 
pital people in China.’’ 

Goldilocks the other 
added Father. 
than a cub.” 

“This was his lucky night, anyway,” 
said Pat. ‘‘Good thing we’re going to- 
morrow, so we don’t mind losing the 
stuff.” 


way ‘’round,”’ 
“He wasn’t. much more 


“He won’t come back, will he, 
Father?’’ asked David, a little anx- 
iously. 

“Craig and I’ll sit up awhile. You 


boys turn in now, we'll put this to 
rights. If Mr. Bear comes back I’ll get 
Craig to laugh at him. That sent him 
packing once, we can’t do better than 
try it again!” 
oo * * 
White Foaming Waters. 

“There!’’ Andrew’s face was white, 
almost as white as the boy’s who lay 
stretched on the ground before him. 
“There!—that’s as good as I can do.” 
“Feel better?’’ When the lad before him, 
repressing a groan, nodded, he contin- 
ued, ‘‘Well just lie still! Don’t move. 
I?ll make the cabin ready. Have to 
leave you alone tonight.” The look 
of utter despair in the eyes of the boy 
before him caused him to stop. ‘‘Hurt 
much?” he asked. 

The other lad, a youth of seventeen, 
responded, ‘“‘Some.’’ Then he clenched 
his teeth and stopped. ‘‘All right,’’ he 
said dully, ‘All right. I’ll have to stay.’’ 

Andrew shook his head, puzzled, as 
he made his way from the bank of the 
pond towards the cabin a few rods back. 
He had just returned from the riffles 
downstream, a scant quarter of a mile 
from where the waters of the pond 
leaped, a silver cascade, over the dam. 
To the riffles he had gone to see if he 
could coax a few trout out in time for 
supper. Coming back he had run across 
Jim Evans, his chum, lying along the 
trail that led down stream. A rough 
trail it was, used only as a portage from 
the main river. How long Jim had lain 
helpless Andrew could only guess. The 
leg had been badly swollen. Andrew 
considered the thrashed path from the 
shore of the pond to the point where 
he had found the lad. There was no 
doubt that James had been delirious. 
His cries of ‘“Mother! Mother!’’ even as 
in his delirium he had dragged him- 
self forward, puzzled Andrew. 

“Well, Andrew stepped ahead, “‘there 
is only one thing to do, make the cabin 
comfortable, get the boy in it, and then 
carry the canoe down the rough, mile- 
long, portage to the main stream below. 
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In the morning help could be sent from 
the settlements. 

“Funny,” Andrew spoke aloud, ‘how 
he sort of wilted when I spoke of leay- 
ing him alone for the night. I can’t 
stay with him; his leg will need atten- 
tion; and—’’ He did not finish. The 
camp on Beaver Pond was far back in 
the cut-over woods. Only rarely did 
visitors come. It might be a week be- 
fore anyone visited them. Old Billings 
from his little forest twelve miles to 
the west might drop in on his way past 
as he made his weekly trip to the set- 
tlements. 

Then almost in front of the cabin door 
a yellow, fluttering paper caught his 
eye. ‘‘A telegram, how did it come!”’ 
Then his eyes roving around the clear- 
ing noted the wheelmarks, saw the im- 
print of the horse’s hoofs. Andrew 
leaned over to examine the marks. ‘‘Old 
Billings must have been to town, and 
the telegram has been sent up by him. 
It must have come,’ the marks were 
not fresh, ‘“‘sometime shortly afternoon, 
just after I left.” 

“Mother.’’ Without meaning to, An- 
drew was reading the message. ‘“‘Mother 
taken sick. Calls for you all the time. 
Doctor says it is her only chance. Come. 
Dad.”’ 

Andrew stood as 
“Mother—mother calls!” Now he 
knew! That explained the delirious 
mutterings of the boy. That explained 
his attempt to drag himself along the 
trail, the down trail, the trail that led 
home. 

“Then he saw it all.’”’ Why! Old 
Billings delivered the messages. Then 
James went out and was standing on 
that mossy point that commands a view 
of the lake. Looking for me! That’s 
where he fell.”’ 

Andrew mechanically turned to the 
task of fixing up the bunk. No use— 
it could not be done. He had stag- 
gered as he had carried the lad from 
the pond’s edge to the bed of pine 
needles where he had tried to set his 
leg. ’Twould be hard enough to get 
him back to the cabin, let alone at- 
tempt a portage a mile in length, rocky, 
footing insecure! Why it was impos- 
sible. 

From afar came a faint, mere echo 
of a whistle! ’Twas the afternoon train 
whistling for the siding ten miles away 
through the tangled woodland. If it 
were not for the portage; if it were 
not for that stretch of foaming, rock 
infested water below the pond, why he 
could have Jim down to the settlement 
in no time. The evening train to the 
city—it could be made, 

The cabin was ready. 
a beaver.’ He stopped! 

The lake where the two had come 
to spend a week fishing was a mere 
pond, rather shallow, a beaver pond— 
Andrew considered. 

’Twas risky, yet there was a chance, 
a slight chance. 

All the way back to his injured com- 
panion Andrew was undecided. Com- 
mon sense told him that the thing to do 
was to get the lad into the cabin, and 
then summon aid. It would, however, 
mean a day’s delay. 

On the pine needles the boy lay. As 
Andrew watched he saw him trying to 
prop himself up, and then hunt through 
one pocket and then another. 

“Ts it this?’? Andrew tried to keep 
his voice level. He held out the yel- 
low telegram. 

The other nodded. Silently the boy 
reached out his hand and took it. Then 
tears glistened! ‘‘I’ll try not to fuss 
when you carry me.’ His tone was a 
matter of fact. ‘‘It’s tough luck!”: He 
gulped, ‘‘Mother—’”’ he did not finish. 
He turned and looked out over the 

(Continued on page 24.) 


though stricken. 


“T’d work like 
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Classified Advertisments and Notices 


al notices ana advertisements, excepting positions wanted, will be inserted in 


emis department at a rate of 
vo contracts of any length. A 
sitions. 


20 cents per agate line each insertion. 
rate of 15 cents per line is made to persons seeking po- 
No advertisement accepted for less than-50 cents. 


Special raes 


Tuesday of the week in 
Co for this department must be received not later than 
which te ts intended that the first insertion shall appear. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


CHURCH VESTMENTS. 

Cathedral Studio, Church embroideries, 
Altar and Pulpit Hangings. Stoles from 
$6.50. Burse ¢nd veil from $10. Surplice 
from $8. Send for complete line of pure 
trish linens by the yard. Silks, fringes 
and gold thread. Embroidered emblems 
ready to appy. Altar Guild Handbook, 


6 
is L, V- MACKRILLE 
11 W. Kirke St., Chevy Chase, 
Washington, D. C. 
Telephone Wisconsin 2752. 


BOARDING, 

WANTED, A FEW BOARDERS WISHING 
rest and quiet in modern, comfortable 
country home. References. Mrs, A. R, 
Long, Madison Heights, Hlon Read, Va. 

A 


A WHEELCHAIR INVALID. 

I take subscriptions for all Magazines 
published, and I want to ask you to re- 
member me with your subscriptions and 
renewals. I have been a wheelchair in- 
valid over 20 years, and I need medicine 
and nourishments and can’t get them, and 
stay sick with stomach trouble and pel- 
lagra, and I am also in need of Clothes. 
Edward P. Broxton, Keysville, Ga., Route 
IN Ger ka 
0 ————————— SESS 

BOARDING. 

OPEN FOR SUMMER BOARDERS JUNE 
38rd. St. Hilda’s Hall, Charles Town, West 
Va. Address ‘“‘C.” Reference required. 
lis Se 

CHURCH LINENS. 


DURING JUNE AND JULY ADDRESS 
MARY FAWCETT COMPANY for pure 
Irish Linen samples, or orders, 97 Rock- 


view Avenue, Plainfield, N. J. 
SS 


CHURCH INTELLIGENCE. 
(Continued from page 17.) 


Church, Fort Thomas, had the largest 
offering in the section. 

On June 2, Blue Grass Sunday Schools 
sent representatives to Christ Church, 
Lexington. The Rev. Harry R. Ziegler, 
of Maysville, spoke of missionary ex- 
periences. Christ Church had _ the 
largest offering in the diocese. 

Paid Off in Full. 

Solemn burning of a note for $796.97 
was the feature of the service in St. 
John’s Church, Bellevue, Ky., the third 
Sunday after Easter. For five years the 
parish has been working to pay it off. 
A large portion was paid through a 
bequest two years ago. a 

A few weeks later the senior boys of 
the church school decided to do the 
long-needed painting and varnishing on 
the inside of the church building. The 
school superintendent helped and super- 


vised. The rector, the Rev. Neil E. 
Annable, reports a good job. 
CN ey 
NEBRASKA, 
Rt, Rev. Ernest V. Shayler, D. D., Bishop. 
0. 


Services and Conferences. 

Bishop E. V. Shayler preached the 
sermon at the Convocation of the Muni- 
cipal University of Omaha at Trinity 
Cathedral on June 6, and also pro- 
nounced the benediction at Doane Col- 
lege, Crete, at the annual exercises on 
June 8. Doane College is under the 
joint auspices of the Episcopal and Con- 
gregational Churches. 


The Mission of St. Stephen’s, Ash- 
land, has been taken over by the Rey. 
Vernon Lane in addition to his work as 
rector of St. Martin‘s S. Omaha. 


Di. Fred Clayton, rector of All Saints, 
was a lecturer on the staff of the South 
Dakota Summer Conference the second 
week in June. 


Two! hundred men are expected to at- 
tend Nebraska Summer Conference as 
the guests of the Nebraska Churchmen’s 
Club on the Sunday preceding the final 
day of the school. Nationally known 
leaders are being invited for this func- 
tion. 


The Bishop gave the address through 
an interpreter to the school for the 
deaf last week at their closing exer- 
cises in Omaha. 


A great united service was héld on 
Ascension Day in All Saints’ Church, 
Omaha, marking the dual commemora- 
tion of the Church Feast and Memorial 
Day. The church was filled to capacity, 
and Rev. Robert Crawford, of St. Bar- 
nabas, Omaha, preached the sermon. 
The Bishop acted as celebrant. All 
Omaha Episcopal Churches united in 
this unusual and successful gathering. 

Wim dsl Perter. 


a 
LONG ISLAND. 

Rt. Rev. E. M, Stires, D. D., Bishop. 
Rt. Rev. J. I. B. Larned, Suffragan. 
Rt. Rev. F. W. Creighton, S. T. D., Suf- 
fragan. 

o— 


Notice of Deposition. 

Notice is hereby given that on this 
day, June 11, 1935, acting in accordance 
with the provisions of Canon 34, Section 
1, and with the advice and consent of 
the clerical members of the Standing 
Committee, and in the presence of the 
Rey. Dr. J. Clarence Jones and the Rev. 
Dr. Frank M. Townley, Presbyters of 
this diocese, I formally accepted the re- 
nunciation of the ministry of this 
Church made to me in writing by the 
Rev. Edgar Ethelbert Brice, priest, who 
is, therefore, released from the obliga- 
tions of the ministerial office and de- 
prived of the right to exercise the gifts 
and spiritual authority as a minister of 
God’s Word and Sacraments conferred 
on him in his ordination; this action 


being taken for causes which do not’ 


affect his mora] character. 
Ernest Wilmore Stires, 
Bishop of Long Island. 


New Reredos Dedicated at Zion 

cpr! Church, Douglaston. 

Zion Church, Douglaston (formerly 
Little Neck), L. I., celebrated on Trinity 
Sunday the 105th anniversary. of its 
founding. On June 17, 1830, Wynant 
Van Zandt, of Little Neck, having built 
the church, caused it to be formally 
opened for public worship, and pre- 
sented it, with the surrounding land 
for a burial ground, to the congregation. 
On the occasion of the 105th anniver- 
sary, a descendant of the founder, Mary 
Louise Van Zandt, of Great Neck, un- 
veiled a beautiful new carved wood 
reredos, decorated in ploychrome, de- 
signed and made by Trygve Hammer, 
of Douglaston, and presented by a com- 
mittee of friends and neighbors. A 
dedicatory prayer was said by Bishop 
Crieghton. The rector is the Rev. Les- 
ter Leake Riley. 


Cathedral Day in Long Island. 
Cathedral Day, the annual festival of 
the church schools of the diocese 
Was observed on June 1, About 
six thousand children and their teachers, 
from a Jarge number of the parishes 
of the diocese, came to Garden City, 
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formed a parade, and, led by a uni- 
formed brass band, passed in review be- 
fore the Bishop of the diocese, his suf- 
fragans and other diocesan officers, who 
had taken their position on the steps. 
at the main entrance to the cathedral. 
An outdoor service was arranged, the 
assembly being several times larger than 
the capacity of the church. After the 
service there was a picnic lunch, then a 
track meet, baseball games and other 
athletic contests. 
C. H. Webb. 


= 9 --—__ 
SOUTH FLORIDA. 

Rt. Rev. John D. Wing, D. D., Bishop. 
— <9 
Gift of Trip Abroad. 

Through a generous gift from appre- 
ciative parishioners, Rev. and Mrs. Jas. 
G. Glass of Ormond Beach, Fla., are to 
spend two months in England and Scot- 
land this summer. They will take the 
SS. Westernland of the Red Star Line, 
leaving New York on July 4, and due 
in Northampton on July 13. Dr. Glass 
is well-known throughout the Province 
of Sewanee, as also more widely through 
his efficient work of many years as as- 
sistant secretary of General Convention. 
He’ has recently completed his work as 
secretary for the annual meeting of 
the Board of Trustees, University of 
the South, and with Mrs. Glass will go 
from Sewanee to New York for a brief 
visit to their daughter before starting 
their ocean voyage. The hearty good 
wishes of many friends attend them. 

* * * 
Anniversaries, 

The Rt. Rev. John D. Wing, D. D., 
will observe the twenty-third anniver- 
sary of his ordination on July 3. A 
diocesan celebration of the tenth anni- 
versary of his consecration as bishop 
is to be held in the Cathedral parish 
this fall, the suggested date being Oc- 
tober 30. 

Eo * * 
Will Visit Holy Land. 

The Rev. Henry E. Payne of Punta 
Gorda, Fla., celebrated the thirtieth an- 
niversary of his ordination on June 16, 
and is eagerly anticipating a trip to 
the Holy Land this summer, fulfilling 
a desire of many years. He expects to 
‘take the SS. Excalibur of the American 
Export Line, from New York on July 9, 
stopping at Gilbraltar, Palma, Naples 
and Alexandria on his way; and later 
will go to Paris and to the Isle of 
Wight. His homeward trip is to be on 
the SS. Majestic, starting September 4. 

C. Robinson. 
——_——_ 0 —___———- 
SOUTHWESTERN VIRGINIA 
Rt. Rev. Robert C. Jett, D. D., Bishop 
0 
Mr. Fishburne Takes Charge at 
Martinsville. 

The Rev. Charles Cochrane Fishburne, 
Jr., preached his first sermon as rector 
of Christ Church, Martinsville, on Sun- 
day, June 16. 

Mr. Fishburne was married on May 
29 to Miss Hirene Mayers, daughter of - 
the Rev. and Mrs, W. H. Mayers of Col- 
linsville, Conn. The wedding took place 
in the Episcopal Church at Middleburg, 
Va., of which the bride’s uncle, the Rev. 
D.. Campbell Mayers, is rector. The 
father, the Rev. W. H. Mayers, offi- 
ciated, and the uncle, the Rey. D. Camp- 
bell Mayers, assisted in the ceremony. 


Diocesan Young People’s Conference. 
A most successful conference of the 
young people of the diocese was held 
at the Virginia Episcopal School, Lynch: 
burg, June 10-13. The Rev. Theodore 
S. Will of St. John’s Church, Hampton, 
was the leader of the conference, and 
the Rev. Thomas H. Wright of R. E. 
Lee Memorial Church, Lexington, ae 
sil aie 
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chaplain. The Rev. Robert A. Magill 
of St. John’s Church, Lynchburg was 
the director and in general charge of 
the arrangements and conduct of the 
conference, and the Rev. Warren A. 
Seager of Emmanuel Church, Coving- 
ton, was singmaster. Two of the high- 
lights of the conference were Bishop 
Jett’s hour with the young people, on 
the closing day, and the address of the 
Rev. Dr: Churchill J. Gibson of St. 
James’ Church, Richmond, at the ban- 
quet on Wednesday evening, when Hiss 
Doris Ewers, the retiring president of 
the League, presided. 

The Rey. Dr. Alfred R. Berkeley of 
St. John’s, Roanoke, was chief coun- 
selor, and Mr. Edgar T. Ferrell, Jr., a 
student at Virginia Seminary, was rec- 
reation leader. The Rev. Dr. Carle- 
ton Barnwell of St. Paul’s Church, 
Lynchburg, was editor-in-chief of a 
daily paper, “The Log,’’ which kept 
the members of the conference informed 
of important occurrences during the ses- 
sion. 

At the business meeting officers for 
the coming year were elected as fol- 
lows: President, Thomas D. Lewis, Jr., 
of Amherst; Vice-Presidents, Fragces 
Carpenter and William Rutherfoord of 
Roanoke; Secretary, Owen Keeler of 
Bedford, and Treasurer, Anne Marie 
Bowen of Lynchburg. 

There was a fine attendance, total 
121, and the members of the confer- 
ence were most enthusiastic over the 
spiritual tone of the conference, the im- 
pressiveness of the various addresses, 
and the joy of the social and recrea- 
tional activities. 

dks Wee Se 
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WASHINGTON. 
Rt. Rev. James E. Freeman D. D. Bishop. 


0 
American Legion Hold Open-Air 
Service. 

Inaugurating Legion ‘National 
Church Sunday” as an annual custom 
for the future, the American Legion 
held an open-air service at Washington 
Cathedral on June 16, and at various 
points throughout the country. Na- 
tional Chaplain, the Rev. Park W. Hunt- 
ington, Lutheran minister, Wilmington, 
Del., delivered a stirring sermon, on 
the text, ‘‘Righteousness exalteth a na- 
tion, but sin is a reproach to any peo- 
ple.” Bishop James EH. Freeman also 
spoke, and called the Legion to a dis- 
interested service of the whole coun- 
try. A Roman Catholic priest, the Rev. 
Richard Fitzgerald, Chaplain of the 
American Legion in the District of Co- 
lumbia, offered the invocation, and 
Rabbi Solomon Fineburg, Mount Ver- 
non, N. |Y., National Chaplain of the 
Jewish War Veterans, read the Scrip- 
ture. Chaplain Z. Barney Phillips, D. 
D., of the United States Senate, read 
the Prayers, and Chaplain James S. 
Montgomery of the U. S. House of Rep- 
resentatives led in recitation of the 
Apostles’ Creed. The Marine Band and 
the Cathedral choir furnished inspiring 
music. The ceremony was broadcast 
over a coast-to-coast radio hook-up and 
many Legion posts in Canada, Mexico 
and the United States listened in. 

National Commander Belgrano, an ac- 
tive communicant of the Episcopal 
Church in California, was unexpectedly 
detained, but was officially represented 
by the National Adjutant, Frank E. 
Samuel, Indianapolis. Canon Raymond 
L. Wolven of the Cathedral staff was 
master of ceremonies. 

Bishop Freeman read a message from 
the President of the United States, in 
part, as follows: “This worthy project 
advanced by the Legion gives special 
significance to the day of its first cele- 
bration. I believe it was Walter E. 
Ranger who said, ‘All that is best in 
American life has come through loyalty 
to hardship.’ To this I would add the 


" thought of present-day world needs for 
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assurance of world peace—assurances 
based on mutual understanding and 
mutual regard.’’ 


Archbishop Michael J. Curley, 
man Archbishop of Baltimore, which 
embraces the Washington territory, 
gave his endorsement to the Legion 
mass service, and appointed Father 
Fitzgerald to participate. ‘‘What our 
nation needs today more than anything 
else is not added legislation,’’ said the 
Archbishop, ‘‘but more of Christ in the 
hearts of the people. The American 
Legion is to be commended most heart- 
ily for this step.” 

Just before the public service, the 
Sons of the Legion visited the tomb of 
Woodrow Wilson and held a brief me- 
morial service in Bethlehem Chapel in 
the National Cathedral. 


Ro- 


‘De Opie: 


Personal Notes 


The Rt. Rev. Edward Makin Cross, 
S. T. D., Missionary Bishop of Spokane, 


will be the summer preacher at St. 
Thomas’ Church, New York City, begin- 
ning on July 14, and continuing through 
September 8. 


The Rt. Rev. Wyatt Brown, D. D., 
Bishop of Harrisburg, was appointed 
and installed Grand Prelate of the 
Grand Commandery of Knights Temp- 
lar of Pennsylvania at the annual con- 
clave held in Pittsburgh, May 29. 


The Rev. Clifton Macon, D. D., for- 
merly of the staff of St. Bartholomew’s 
Church, is to be the special preacher 
at The Church of the Incarnation, New 
York City, during July and August. 


Calls Accepted. 

The Rev. Eric Montizambert, rector 
since 1926 of St. John’s Church, Okla- 
homa City, has accepted a call to be 
Dean of St. Matthew’s Cathedral, Lara- 
mie, Wyoming, effective June 1. 


The Rev. William Howard Melish, son 
of the Rev. John Howard Melish, D. D., 
rector of the Church of the Holy Trin- 
ity, Brooklyn, has accepted an appoint- 
ment to the staff of Christ Church, Cin- 
cinnati, where he will assist the Rev. 
Frank Nelson, D. D. Mr. Melish has 
just been graduated from the Episco- 
pal Theological Seminary, at Cambridge, 
Mass. He preached his first sermon in 
his father’s church, Trinity, Sunday 
morning. 


The Rev. John Runkle of St. James’ 
Episcopal Church, Long Island, N. Y., 
has accepted a call to Christ Church, 
Eastville, Va., and old Hungar’s Church 
at Bridgetown. Mr. Runkle will enter 
upon his new pastorate the early part 
of next month. The Rev. Mr. Runkle 
is the son-in-law of the Rev. and Mrs. 
J. W. Ware of Orange. 


Handsome Bequest. 

Good Samaritan Hospital of the Epis- 
copal Church in Portland, Oregon, re- 
ceived a legacy of $37,000, by the will 
of Mr. W. B. Ayer of that city. 


Named Artillery Chaplain. 

The appointment of the Rev. Worth 
Wicker of Greenville as captain and 
chaplain, North Carolina National 
Guard, was announced by Adjutant Gen- 
eral John Van B. Metts. Captain Wic- 
ker will be stationed in Greenville as 
Regimental Chaplain, 113th Field Ar- 
tillery, North Carolina National Guard, 
succeeding Captain James B. Turner, 
resigned. Captain Wicker will report 
by letter to Colonel Godfrey Cheshire, 
regimental commander. 
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Ordinations—Priest-Deacon. 

Nine deacons and six priests were or- 
dained by the Rt. Rev. William T. Man- 
ning in the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, Trinity Sunday morning. The 
preacher was the Rev. William H. Pott, 


DS Ds rector of St. John’s Church. 
Staten Island. Those ordained were: 
Rev. Erwin F. Underwood, Rev. Paul 


Charles Weed, Jr., Rev. Frederick H. 
Burgezin, Rev. Denzil A. Carty, Rev. 
Peter W. Lambert, Jr., and Rev. Arnold 
Bates Craven, to the Priesthood; and 
Mr. Sydney C. Newhouse, Mr. Harold F. 
Lemoine, Mr. Andrew C. Long, Mr. Vic- 
tor A. Menard, Mr. Raymond D. Rogers, 
Mr. William J. Alberts, Mr. Edward C, 
Colcord, and Mr. John R. D. Flagg, 
O. H. C. (Diocese of Chicago), to the 
Diaconate. After the service, Bishop 
Manning entertained’ the ordinants for 
luncheon at the Bishop’s House. Fol- 
lowing the luncheon, the nine deacons 
accompanied the Bishop in his annual 
pilgrimage to the Chapel of thé Good 
Shepherd on Welfare Island. Follow- 
ing a confirmation service in the chapel, 
they visited the wards of the Neurologi- 
cal and Cancer Hospital, where the 
Bishop confirmed those unable to leave 
their beds. 


The Rev. William Conrad Hamm and 
Rev. Thomas Huntington Chappell were 
ordained to the Priesthood by the Rt. 
Rev. Frederick G. Budlong, D. D., S. T. 
D., Bishop of Connecticut, in Christ 
Church Cathedral, Hartford, Wednes- 
day, June 12, 1935, at 10:30 A. M. The 
Rey. Robert B. B. Fotte was the 
preacher. 


Henry Dudley Taft was ordained dea- 
con in Christ Church Cathedral, Hart- 
ford, Wednesday, June 12, 1935, at 
10:30 A. M., by the Rt. Rev. Frederick 
G. Budlong, D. D., S. T. D., Bishop of 
Connecticut. 


Mr. Harris J. Mowry, Jr., was or- 
dained to the diaconate on June 12, 
1925, by the Rt. Rev. John N. McCor- 
mick, Bishop of Western Michigan, in 
St. Luke’s Church, Kalamazoo, his home 
parish. The oandidate was presented 
by the Rev. William S. Simms, and the 
sermon was preached by the Rev. A. 
Gordon Fowkes. Fifteen of the clergy 
of the diocese were present. Mr. Mowry 
will take charge, under the immediate 
direction of the Bishop, of St. James’ 
Church, Albion. 


Harold Caldwell Williamson and Wil- 
liam Price Richardson were ordained 
to the diaconate at Christ Church, Lex- 


ington, Ky., on Sunday, June 9, by 
Bishop Almon Abbott. Mr. Williamson 
was presented by the Rev. C. P. Spar- 


ling, D. D., and Mr. Richardson by the 
Rey. F. H. T. Horsefield. The sermon 
was preached by Bishop Abbott. The 
Rev. Harold C. Williamson will serve 
in the Diocese of Long Island, and the 
Rev. William P. Richardson in the Dio- 
cese of Rochester. 

Co % * 

Marriage. 

The marriage of the Rev. Phineas Me- 
Cray, Casady, Vicar of St. Paul’s, Church, 
Clinton, Oklahoma, and Miss Myra 
Shelby Frederickson, was solemnized on 
Monday, June 10, in St. Paul’s Cathe- 


dral, Oklahoma City , the Rt. Rev. 
Thomas Casady, S. T. D., officiating. 
The groom is the eldest son of the 


Bishop of Oklahoma. The bride is the 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John H. Fred- 
erickson, of Oklahoma City. 


Honor Degree. 

Dean W. E. Rollins of the Virginia 
Theological Seminary was given the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity 
by the University of North Carolina, 
at its final exercises at Chapel Hill, 
June 11. 


Educational 


Dhe General Theological 
Seminary 


CHELSEA SQUARE, NEW YORK 


The next Academic year begins on the last 
Wednesday in September. 

Special students admitted and Graduate 
Courses for graduates of other Theclogical 
Seminaries. val 

The requirements for admission and other 
aio eee can be had from THE DEAN, 

Chelsea Square, New York, N. Y. 


Christ Church School 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY, VA. 

A country school for boys; well located. 
College preparatory, moderate cost. Per- 
gonal attention; scholarships. Apply to 
Wm. D. Smith, Jr., Headmaster( for infor- 
mation, Christchurch, Va. 


ST. MARGARET'S SCHOOL 


TAPPAHANNOCK, VIRGINIA. 


A Church School for girls. Boarding 
Department limited to 70. College Pre- 
paratory Course and Intermediate Grades. 
Athletics. Very moderate cost. 

Country life and simplicity without {so- 


lation. Beautiful grounds on Rappahan- 
neck River. Three dormitories for differ- 
eat stages. 


BDITH LATANHE, Headmistress. 


The Virginia Theological 
Seminary 


ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA | 
For catalogue and other information, 
Address THE DEAN 


The Beckford School 


WOODSTOCK, VIRGINIA. 

A school for younger boys. Second 
grade through Junior High School. On 
modern farm in Shenandoah Valley. Sum- 
mer camp. Limited enrollment. Fifty 
Gollars monthly. 

EDMUND BURKE WHELAN, 
Headmaster. 


The Bishop Papne 
Divinity School 


The accredited Seminary of the Church for 
training colored mer for the ministry. The 
eurriculum ovvers the full course for Deacons 
and Priest’s Orders. The degree of D. D. 
awarded. 


For catalogue and information. apply to 


Rev. F. G. Ribble, M. A., D. D., Dean 
Petersburg, Va. 


The Episcopal Theological School 


Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Affillated with Harvard University. 
Dean H. R. Washburn, 3 Mason Street. 


STUART HALL 


An Episcopal school emphasizing best in 
Southern tradition and culture. Hffective 
preparation for College Entrance Boards 
and for colleges admitting on certificate. 
General Course for Non-College Girl. 
Music, Art, Dramatics. Lower School. 


Courses for high school graduates in in- . 


tensive college preparation and 1 or 2 
years’ Secretarial. New Academic build- 
ing, gymnasium and tiled swimming pool. 
All outdoor sports. Riding the year ’round. 
For booklet, address Miss Ophelia 8S. T. 
Carr, Principal, Box J-S, Staunton, Va. 
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THOUGHTS for the 
THOUGHTFUL 


“The truth is never in danger.”’ 


The noblest deeds of men are resur- 
rections from the graves of buried 
hopes.—Selected. 


“The search for some complete law 
of justice between man and man, the 
search for remedies for social ills, is 
essentially a search after the Christ.”’ 


If you want to be “‘great’’ be a “‘serv- 
ant’, but if you want to be “‘first’’, then 
go deeper still, be a “‘bond-servant.’’— 
Rey. E. Stanley Jones. 


There has been no vital faith in Christ, 
no obedience towards God, that has not 
involved the sacrifice of self in the 
service of man. Without vicarious sac- 
rifice, there has been no friendship, no 
love, no moral helpfulness, no saving 
of souls—George Herron. 


To love our God with all our strength 
and will; 

To covet nothing, to devise no ill 

Against our neighbors; to procure or do 

Nothing to others which we would not 


do 

These are His precepts, and, alas, in 
these 

What is so hard but faith can do with 
ease? 


—Henry Vaughan, 


¢ogether is another fine word. It 
emphasizes unity in hard service, as 
unity in spirit and mind had just been 
emphasized. Feeling and thinking to- 
gether does not mean the strongest 
unity. It is only when people work to- 
gether, struggle together, suffer to- 
gether, that they attain the strongest 
and most enduring unity. Paul knew 
this well. He loved to speak of his 
fellow sufferers, his fellow laborers, his 
fellow prisoners, his fellow soldiers. 
Those who still strive together in a 
great cause with one spirit and one soul 
are one in the noblest and best sense. 
—Selected. 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 
(Continued from page 22.) 


pond, with its lily pads, its fringe of 
dead, drowned trees, its beaver huts. 

“Would you take a chance to get 
down in time for the night train?’ An- 
drew kicked at a root. 

“Would I!’ Hope flashed in the 
boy’s eyes. ‘“‘Would I! Oh, Andrew, 
it is not the pain I am dreading, but 
alone all night waiting, yet wanting to 


go!’’ Then the hope died. Before them 
the trail began, rough, well-nigh im- 
passable. 


Andrew spoke briefly. 
bare chance.’’ 

The other nodded. ‘We will take 
it,’ and his face almost glowed. He 
was looking at the rocky broken stretch 
of black water, but his eyes were bright, 
and he was not seeing the water of the 
stream, was not hearing the murmur 
of the river. Far beyond that he looked 
to where one called for him. 

The canoe! Jim in it! Andrew had 
moored in a little cove a few rods be- 
low where the water trickled over the 
falls. He had tethered it securely with 
a stout rope. It must hold. 

The test was coming. On the dam 
an old beaver dam that made the pond, 
Andrew pried and pushed. At first 
the matter-tangled mass held. It would 
not move. Then one branch, some mud, 


“A chance, a 
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a gnarled bough, ’twas going. The wa- 
ters of the pond were swirling past, 
broadening the break. One more shove 
at what he took to be the key tree trunk 
—one heave and the waters roared! 

Jumping, slipping, Andrew scrambled 
across the top of the dam, slid down 
the bank and rushed to the canoe. He 
must not wait. The flood of dammed 
up waters was roaring down the stream, 
and they must go with the flood. 

A slash—the rope parted. Two vig- 
orous shoves and the white foaming wa- 
ter caught the canoe. It leaped like 
a alive thing. 

Was it deep enough! Andrew could 
do little with the craft save guide it. 
Such foaming waters, a seething flood, 
never had he handled a canoe in! 

He knew the stream. In memory he 
called up the location of the rocks. A 
stroke here, another there—on they 
rushed. 

The main stream came in sight, quiet 
and tranquil compared to the flood on 
which they floated. 

One more rock—a jagged rock at the 
junction of the rivers. A quick twist 
of the dipped paddle! 

“Twas Jim lying in the bow who spoke 
first. Andrew, now they were on the 
main stream, suddenly felt tired. And 
so it was Jim who said: ‘“We made it!”’ 
There was victory in his voice. Then 
he closed his eyes. The rythmic swing 
of the paddle was driving the canoe 
down to the settlement. He closed his 
eyes, and Andrew judged that he slept. 
Only once he stirred, and Andrew 
thought he heard one word, “‘mother,” 
above the lap of the waters.—E. G. 
Wallace, in The Watchman-Examiner. 


EPISCOPAL SCHOOLS FOR 
GIRLS 
Under the Diocese of Virginia. 
ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL, Charlottesville, 
Virginia. 
ST. CATHERINE’S SCHOOL, Richmond, 
Virginia. 
For catalogue please address the 
Headmistress of each school. 


CAUTHORNE PAPER COMPANY 


The South’s Most Progressive Paper House 

ALL GRADES OF PRINTIN 

WRAPPING PAPERS 
Richmond, Va. 


This paper is printed on paper supplied 
by the Cauthorne Paper Company. 


AND 


The Ewart’s Cafeteria 
EXICELLENT FOOD 
REASONABLE PRICES 


Richmond, Va. 
112-114 N. 5th St. 


Norfolk, Va. 
112-114 Market St. 


Washington, D. C. 
522 13th, N. W. 


XANTHINE 


will hereafter be sold in the new style 
bottle and package. Always best for 


the hair. Not to dye, but restores the 
color, promotes growth and prevents 
dandruff. 


Price, $1.00 at druggists, or sent pre- 

paid by us. : ———— 
XANTHINE CO., Richmond, Va. 
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ST. JOHN’S CHURCH, LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA. 
The Rev. Robert A. Magill, Rector. 


THE SECOND SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


IMPORTANT 


The Southern Churchman Com- 
pany is engaged in an intensive 
campaign to extend the circula- 
tion of Southern Churchman and 
thus enable it more effectively to 
carry out its purpose as an auxil- 
iary to the work of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, and of 
service to its members. 


Within the short period since 
this campaign has been in effect, 
the circulation of the paper has 
more than doubled; a gratifying 
indication that Church people 
want the information on religious 
subjects contained in its weekly 
issues, and appreciate the service 
it renders. 


If enabled to continue the cam- 
paign for a reasonable time, there 
is every prospect that the increase 
in subscriptions thus secured will 
soon put the paper upon a solid 
financial basis of publication, and 
ultimately enable it to discharge 
its indebtedness. 


To conduct this campaign re- 
quires a large amount of ready 
cash; and its continuance depends 
upon our ability to provide the 
necessary funds. 


Southern Churchman resources 
consist of subscriptions for the pa- 
per and advertising. Of subscrip- 
tions there is now a large amount 
due on annual renewals, the im- 
mediate paying of which would 


greatly assist in carrying out our 


effort to make the paper self-sup- 
porting. 


We are, therefore, asking these 
subscribers to let us have their 
renewal payments as promptly as 
possible, to the end that there may 
be no let up in the work of ex- 
tending the circulation and _ in- 
creasing the usefulness of the pa- 
per so auspiciously begun. 


The Southern Churchman is not 
a profit-making enterprise. It is 
conducted solely for the benefit 
of its subscribers and the work of 
the Church. 


Keep the good work going. 


Southern Churchman Co. 


*’ Church groups and conferences. 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN 


LETTERS TO THE 
EDITOR 


Many Thanks to the Y. P. S. L. of the 
Church of the Incarnation. 
June 18, 1935. 


Mr. Editor: 

I am not sure that you have seen a 
copy of our little parish weekly, The 
Angelus, now in its fourth year. 

In the June 9 issue we have a short 
paragraph about ‘‘The Southern Church- 
man’’. 

Very cordially yours, 
G. W. Gasque. 

Atlanta, Ga. 


“The Southern Churchman. 
(From the Angelus.) 

The Southern Churchman is bigger 
and better than ever before. The edi- 
torials and feature articles are written 
by outstanding churchmen on timely 
subjects. A whole page is devoted every 
week to the Service League, and several 
pages to national and world Church 
news. If you have ever liked the 
Southern Churchman, you will be de- 
lighted with it now. Everyone should 
be a regular reader of some Church 
weekly (in addition to the Angelus).”’ 
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+ SHRINE MONT 


High in Virginia Alleghanies; 100 miles 
due west of Washington; central in Third 
Province; on fine motoring road. Group 
of ten cottages about Cathedral Shrine and 
Refectory Hall. Library, swimming pool, 
tennis, hikes, etc. Church owned and ope- 
rated at cost. Invites Church people and 
friends from Easter to Advent; outings $2 
a day; vacations $12.50 a week; also 
Grey- 
hound buses and So. Ry. trains met on no- 
tice at Mt. Jackson, Va. Prospectus, ete. 
Rev. Edmund L. Woodward, M. D., Shrine 
Mont, Orkney Springs, Va, 
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esting to the traveler. 
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Staff Work. 

The Pulitzer Prize selection oz: Dougias Southall 
Fyeeman’s’ ‘‘R. E. Lee’’ has given to many the op- 
portunity to become interested in military tactics. 
‘“We do not need to be war advocates to feel the 
fascination of such a subject, and the thought comes 
to many that after subtracting the brutal from the 
military, as far as tactics are concerned, the whole bat- 
tle of life is based upon fundamentally the same meth- 
ods of observation and attack combined with retreat 
and strategy. 

The great weakness in the War Between the States 
is revealed in what the modern ealls ‘‘staff work.”’ 
Lee had very poor staff work and the Northern arnies 
were not much better. It was not a question of per- 
sonnel, which was good as far as it went, but rather 
the inadequacy of a staff not Jarge enough aud with- 
out enough prestige to synchronize the movements o7 
the armies. We could not imagine Foch without his 
staff and many a failure of genius-inspired plans can 
be attributed to this weakness. 

In the church is this not also the great weakness? 
We have some of the best laid plans for our work 
both of a spiritual nature and in the material, but we 
lack the staff work necessary to carry them out. We 
suppose that originally it was the task of the National 
Council to be such a staff, but either through inade- 
quate or insufficient personnel, the church never had 
as great a confidence in this staff as it should have 
had. Then also we have great contributions from 
great groups of people, but instead of being harmon- 
ized into a powerful attack with real strategy dis- 
played, these groups often incur enmities with one 
another until the whole plan of campaign against the 
evil of the world appears to be but a series of unco- 
ordinated and badly timed melees. 

To us the Forward Movement adds the ‘‘staff work’’ 
that is so badly needed. It is comprehensive enough 
to represent all schools of thought. It is finding by 
observation the weaknesses of our own positions as 
well as those of the enemy. The Commission is com- 
posed of men who have won the confidence of their 
fellow officers, the clergy, as well as those of the pri- 
vates in the ranks—the laity. They will be able to 
restore confidence where confidence has been lost. They 
will be able to present intelligent avenues of attack 
and they will be able to synchronize efforts of indi- 
viduals and small groups. 

Staff work means studious work. It means construc- 
tive discussion rather than detrimental debate. It 


means visualizing single individual efforts into great 
plans for cooperative effort. To us, under the Holy 
Spirit, has come the plan so needed in the Church as 
a whole, which will mean efficiency of administration 
and yet the preservation of the spiritual. 


Samuel Babcock Booth. 

In the death of Bishop Booth of Vermont, we have 
lost in the Church one who without great publicity, 
nevertheless had made a contribution which was sorely 
needed and which will go on inspiring many in the 
Church to greater and purer living. 


Bishop Booth was avowedly an Anglo-Catholic, 
though he disliked party terms and party politics. He 
had sympathy with all schools of thought in the 


Church and his background of theological education 
at the Seminary in Virginia certainly was preserved in 
an Evangelical approach to problems. But he was 
one who in the best sense of the word was eclectic. 

To Bishop Booth there was always the problem of 
teaching and training, but information must be based 
upon deep personal experience with Our Lord and 
Saviour. It was characteristic that he was always will- 
ing to lead men, even men of complete difference in 
opinion from himself, and he could surmount preju- 
dice and teach, because he had what he demanded of 
others—a deep personal experience. 

We have few—only too few—leaders in America who 
could be classified in that long Christian inheritance 
of saints who knew well the value of the meditative 
life. But Bishop Booth was one of this great company. 
He never pushed himself forward and never was the 
professional mystic, but by the quiet and practical 
consecration of his own life, he drew men more and 
more to him so that by the time of his death he was 
well established as the chief teacher of the value of 
prayer and meditation in our Church. It was only 
natural that he should have been chosen to write the 
text for the course prepared for the Forward Move- 
ment on ‘‘Prayer and Meditation for Clergy and 
Laity,’’ and while that course was only half complete 
at the time of his death, it will be used for it is a 
masterpiece. 

In a Church such as our own with so many different 
opinions and so many who seem to think that there is 
no harmony between such schools of thought, Bishop 
Booth was needed, for he showed that all had some- 
thing of value and that the value of each type of 
mind must be sought and learned by the Christian 

(Continued on page 11.) 
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Church and World Problems as Others See Them 


Our Need to Slow Up and Take a Look. 
Richmond Christian Advocate. 

Wie need right now in this Nation a little more of 
the horse and buggy psychology and a little less of 
dae motorcycle racing mania. To slow up and take a 
look at how fast we were going, and where, may be well 
worth our while. 

We all love our country, and are concerned more for 
its future than for the fortunes and misfortunes of 
politicians and parties. Its moral and spiritual wel- 
fare means more to us than our gold standard. Our 
drift has been too far away from the Eternal Verities 
of God and His moral law that made our fathers great. 
We need to give more attention to a return to the altar 
of prayer and the Code of Heaven than to the reign 
of the Blue Eagle, and the pronouncements of a Rich- 
berg. We ought to have inherited from our fathers 
a fiber and a force that will enable us to fall back on 
the Ten Commandments and the Golden Rule, even 
if the Supreme Court rules out the gold standard and 
the New Deal. 

We ought to learn that there are things no Govern- 
ment can do for us. The most of any sort of recovery 
we must do for ourselves. It will take old-fashioned 
honesty and pluck and push, coupled with faith and 
hope, to get us through, and all of us working on 
those lines can save the country without a Blue Eagle 
flying over us and a code dictator telling us how many 
onions we can plant in our gardens. 

It is a good time for all of us—President, Brain Trust, 
Congress and the rest—to stop a little high flying, 
get off our toes a bit and get on our knees some more. 
We have tried too many substitutes for Fundamental 
Righteousness and dependence upon the God of our 


fathers. 
% %& *% 
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Suggestions in Traffic Campaign. 
Baptist Standard, Dalas, Texas. 

In an effort to lower the rapidly mounting toll of 
traffic, police Tuesday announced preparation for one 
innovation and sumbmitted plans for another to Coun- 
cilmen. 

In a car equipped with a loud-speaker, a policeman 
soon will begin patroling streets and calling attention 
of motorists to errors and offenses in driving, it was 
announced by Captain B. B. Smith, head of the traffic 
division. 

The proposed innovation is that pohce be provided 
with a few motion picture cameras so pictures may be 
made of drunken drivers for use in prosecution of cases 
against them. This suggestion was offered by C. G. 
Bechenbach, traffic engineer, after he found that in 
many of the serious accidents one or more of the driv- 
ers were under the influence of intoxicating liquor. 
The plan is said to have been successful in Utah and 
Michigan.—Dallas News, May 22, 1935. 

Remarks: The moving pictures would be interesting. 
They ought to be taken by all means. Along with them 
should be pictures of the demolished cars, the doctors 
who wait on the wounded, the undertakers who bury 
the dead, the families bereaved of loved ones, those 
who sold the poison liquor and those who vote for 


legalizing the business. 


Talk of the Week. 
Church of England Newspaper, June 7, 1935. 


“One With Whom He Had Been Familiar.” 
There were amusing exchanges at the General As- 
sembly of the Church of Seotland between the Arch- 


bishop of Canterbury, who attended as a distinguished 
visitor, and his brother (the Rev. Dr. Marshall Lang), 
who is Moderator. The latter welcomed his Grace not 
only as ‘‘one with whom he had been familiar for many 
years,’’ but as one representing the great sister Church 
of England. 


Much laughter ensued, and also when the Archbishop 
expressed his satisfaction that the choice of a Modera- 
tor this year had fallen upon one ‘‘who belonged to a 
highly respectable family and who had maintained its 
tradition of respectability and fidelity more closely 
than an elder brother.’’ 


Race Course Service. 


Derby Sunday brought the usual enormous crowd— 
this year estimated at 100,000—to see the course. In 
the evening a great service was held in the white 
ring of the paddock, and on this occasion the Bishop 
of Guildford officiated and preached to as mixed a 
congregation as he has probably ever experienced. At 
least 2,000 attended, and the singing was led by the 
Epsom Parish Church choir, while the Croydon Chureh 
Army band played. Sinee it is likely that many come 
to such a service who never go to any place of worship 
as a rule, who ean tell the value of the witness of the 
Church on such an occasion? 


Puck Outdone. 


Sixpenny telegrams were revived last week amidst 
a spectacular blaze of publicity. Puck’s ‘‘girdle round 
the earth in forty minutes’’ is a snail’s pace compared 
with the ninety-five seconds taken by the wire sent 
round the world (34,825 miles) from the Postmaster- 
General to the Prince of Wales. 


The Prince’s speech was relayed to twenty-nine cities 
and towns, and wires from each of them and from 
about 500 Mayoresses of English towns and wives of 
Seottish Provosts reached him before the end of the 
ceremony at the Central Telegraph Office. 


A New Version of Hell. 


Richmond Christian Advocate, June 6, 1935. 


We have no desire to stir up the waning serap be- 
tween the fundamentalists and the modernists. We 
rejoice that there is quiet on the battle front while 
the contenders seem now to be giving themselves to 
religious matters. But we cannot let it go by without 
giving some space to a new theory of Hell that has 
been advanced by a colored preacher down South. 

As he was preaching recently in his own ‘‘unetious 
manner,’’ and swaying his vast crowd with his power- 
ful eloquence, he thus preached in better language than 
we can report it: , 


God made the world round like a ball. He put it on 
an axle with one end on the North Pole and one end 
on the South Pole and started it running like every- 
thing. To keep it greased and running smoothly, He 
filled the earth with oil for lubrication purposes. But 
white men, greedy for everything on the earth and in 
the regions, under the earth, bored holes in the earth 
and got to stealing the Lord’s oil. If they keep on they 
will draw all the oil out of the earth. Then there will 
be no oil to grease the axle at the North Pole and 
the South Pole, and the thing will be running so fast 
‘the whole shebang will be sot on fire, and that will 
be Hell shore nuff.’’ 
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ARCHDEACON FREDERICK W. NEVE, De: 


Some Loose Ends 


In earefully reading over my article on the Thou- 
sandfold Prayer, in the issue dated June 15th, certain 
questions have arisen in my mind, which might also 
occur to others. That God’s gift to us of His Son ear- 
ried with it the gift of all things besides, is just what 
St. Paul assumes in Rom. 8:32. But there is this nec- 
essary qualification that there are many things that are 
lawful though not expedient for us as the children of 
God. Our Lord said:—‘‘Seek ye first the Kingdom 
of God and His righteousness and all these things shall 
be added unto you.’’ In seeking the Kingdom of God 
and His righteousness the higher things of life will 
seem to be the one thing needful, and material bless- 
ings will necessarily sink into a subordinate place, 
such as will serve best to promote the higher ends of 
life. The body is the servant of the spirit, not its 
master. 


The Law of Geometrical Progression. 

Then a suggestion has been made that to keep on 
praying to be made a thousandfold more useful than 
ever before, if measured by the law of geometrical pro- 
eression would carry us rapidly forward to a stagger- 
ing amount of figures. I tried in the article above re- 
ferred to, to explain that the term a _ thousandfold 
‘“must not be regarded as an exact mathematical figure, 
but as a symbol of greater possibilities of usefulness 
which lie open to us as instruments in the hands of God 
for the carrying out of His Will and Purpose.’’ What 
wonderful uses God can make of us is known only 
to Him. But some light is thrown upon the matter 
in the wonderful ascription used by St. Paul, in Eph. 
3:20-21. ‘‘Now unto Him that is able to do exceed- 
ing abundantly above all that we ask or think ac- 
cording to the power that worketh in us, unto Him be 
glory in the Church by Christ Jesus throughout all 
ages, world without end. Amen.’’ Who can measure 
the ‘‘power that worketh in us’’? For St. Paul refers 
to this same power in another place as working in him 
mightily. 


A Turning Point in Human History. 

We must remember also, that we are probably liv- 
ing in one of those great turning points of human his- 
tory in which even a single human life may count for 
more than the lives of multitudes of others in a more 
stagnant age. It was said by some of our leading 
men soon after the close of the Great War, that the 
next twenty-five years would determine the course of 
civilization for generations and perhaps for centuries 
to come. It is certainly not the time to stand on one 
side and watch the course of events, as if we had no 
part in them. We may well pray that God will make 
full use of us in the working out of His Will and Pur- 
pose. 


God’s Opportunity. 

It is this attitude of mind and soul which gives Goa 
His greatest opportunity for molding human affairs. 
IT trust that the Order of the Thousandfold and its 
Prayer may be the means of increasing the power and 
usefulness of the children of God for the building up 
of His Kingdom, by inspiring them to draw by faith 
and prayer upon the infinite resources placed at our 
disposal by our Lord Jesus Christ. There is another 
inspiring thought which must also be borne in mind 
that the good which we do enters into the stream of 


time and is carried onward, multiplying itself as it 
forms part of the general trend towards the final goal, 
when God shall be all in all. 


A Personal Experience. 

As to my own personal experience in the matter, I 
may say that early in 1917 the Thousandfold idea took 
form in my mind, and I began praying earnestly for 
a great increase in my usefulness. This was brought 
about by the feeling that after the Great War was 
over, there would be a wonderful opportunity for the 
Church to build up a new and better order of things. 
It seemed to me that one ought to prepare one’s self 
to take part, in however humble a way, in bringing 
about the change so sorely needed. As the years have 
passed, I have been conscious of a growing realization 
of the wonderful possibilities which le before us as 
followers of Christ. I cannot believe for a moment 
that God is in any way satisfied with the present con- 
dition of the world, nor can I believe that He will 
hold back any guidance and help needed to bring about 
a better state of things. What is urgently needed is 
more faith in God and more courage to attempt great 
things for Him. It is doing honor to Him to expect 
that He will do His part, which is infinitely greater 
than our oWn, inasmuch as He has infinite resources to 
draw upon. 


God’s Mighty Wcrks. 

The Word of God is full of great and mighty invi- 
tations to His people to trust in Him, and to believe 
that He will do marvelous works on their behalf. If 
we could only feel as St. Paul did when he wrote: 
‘‘He that spared not His own Son but delivered Him 
up for us all, how shall He not with Him also freely 
give us all things?’’ Then we should be as ready as 
he to make great ventures for the Kingdom of God. 
At the present time the vision of the greater possi- 
bilities of the Christian life seem to be clearer to me 
than ever before, and I feel that it is my duty to speak 
out boldly what I think, and to encourage others to 
believe that we are on the eve of a great awakening, 
when the New Day will dawn upon us and Christianity 
will rule the world. 


‘‘The Works That I Do Shall Ye Do Also.’’ 


What is there I can do 
To prove that I am true 
And faithful to my Lord 
According to His Word? 


I can at least believe, 

He would not me deceive 
By promising great things 
Which lfe so seldom brings. 


His promise must be true 
That He can great things do 
Through me, if I believe 
And thus His power receive. 


And so I go my way, 

And each day humbly pray 

That what He said He’d do 

May in my life come true. 
Frederick W. Neve. 
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Seif-Support in Missionary Districts 


By ROBERT A. MAGILL, 


Rector of St. John’s 


HERE ARE a great many misunderstandings 
current in the churches today concerning the mis- 
sionary enterprise. This misunderstanding is the 

result of a good many factors, perhaps even the series 
of investigations of missions carried on over the past 
few years put over-emphasis on certain factors and 
caused misapprehensions. It is probably true, however, 
that the greatest difficulty is pure and unadulterated 
ignorance and nowhere is this more evident than in 
the lack of appreciation at home of what the mission 
fields are doing for themselves. 

People seem to be startled when told of the extent 
to which native ministries have been developed and 
of the increasing number of native bishops being con- 
secrated for work in their own lands. People seem 
also somewhat amazed when made aware of the prog- 
ress in self-government made in the Synods and Con- 
ventions of foreign missionary districts and are sur- 
prised to learn of the activity with which the Chris- 
tians in missionary districts are pushing new mission- 
ary projects financed by themselves. Most of all, per- 
haps, is the surprise occasioned by the great trides 
toward self-support which are being achieved. 

This question of self-support is an exceedingly vital 
one from several angles, for in the first place, we have 
always regarded it as an index of the success of mis- 
sions and as an indication that the work of the Church 
was taking full root in the native life of the races 
ministered to. I believe we rightly regard it as a 
gauge of the amount of genuine interest on the part 
of the people to whom our missions are sent—in other 
words, it helps answer the question, ‘‘Do they regard 
it as a movement of sufficient value, providing institu- 
tions worthy of their own sacrificial support ?’’ 

For some reason not very much publicity has been 
given to the fact available concerning this matter 
of self-support. In 1934 the Treasurer of the Ameri- 
ean Church Mission in the Missionary District of Shang- 
hai drew up a table comparing the amounts sent from 
the National Council with the amount raised on the 
field for the year 1933. These figures were given just 
a casual circulation but proved to be a startling reve- 
lation to most of the people into whose hands they 
chanced to come. So the Treasurer of the District 
of Shanghai, Mr. M. P. Walker, was asked to prepare 
a similar table of comparison for the year 1934, and 
that has just now come to hand and is published here- 
with. 

The Table speaks forcibly for itself, but perhaps a 
word ought to be said in explanation of some of the 
figures listed in this comparison: 


In the first place, it is likely a question will 
be raised by someone stating that the com- 
parison of the Chinese dollar with the Ameri- 
can dollar is not accurate. That isa fact. The 
exchange rate at the time of this writing be- 
ing 2.89—but there is no means, with a daily 
fluctuating rate of exchange, of making an 
exact comparison. At the same time, it is also 
true that the relative value of the Chinese dol- 
lar to the Chinese people is far in advance of 
the relative value of the American dollar to 
the American people and when that is realized 
and taken into consideration, it makes even 
more eloquent the comparison as listed in the 
table. 


Church, Lynchburg, Virginia. 


For purposes of clarity, the list arranges the 
related appropriations according to the types 
of work, the first three items representing the 
medical work, the next two items, the work of 
higher education; items 6 to 8 represent sec- 
ondary education for boys, while 9 and 10 rep- 
resent secondary education for girls, and the 
other items are self-explanatory. However, it 
ought to be noted that the self-supporting par- 
ishes of the Church in the District of Shang- 
hair, of which there are five in the City of 
Shanghai, are not represented in this tabula- 
tion at all, because they receive no appropria-. 
tions from home and are supported solely by 
their own efforts and their affairs are entirely 
independent of the Mission Treasurer’s office. 


District of Shanghai. 


Comparison of Funds from National Council and 
Funds raised in the Field, 1934. 
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St. Luke's Hospitaleass..2 eee $ 2,434 $151,815 
St. Elizabeth’s Hospital .2.....% - 2,100 92,557 
St. Andrew’s Hospital ......... 11 Se 63,943 
Sti John’s University ie... ace 4,075 300,836 
St:-MaryscHiall oie aer eee 1,003 69,398 
Soochow Academy ............. 1,294 64,861 
Proctor: School) qk wee cee 676 6,701 
Mahan? School e.- cequemre 235 13,200 
Epiphany School tri. aa ee 676 7,023 
St. Faith’s School ...5 eee ee 412 2,874 
All Day Schoolsa. «carte eee tae 2,653 7,437 
Balance of Appropriation for 
Clergy, Catechists, Bible- 
women salaries, ete., including 
Parishes, smaller institutions, 
Rents, Repairs, Insurance, 
Taxes, “6tG." a2 ce a ee eee 25,284 
Collections in’ Parishes 2 ...5)05 eee 54,284 
Total appropriations except for : 
Foreign Salaries ............ 41,997 834,929 
Foreign Salaries: 1.4.06 eee 111,191 
Total appropriation ........ $153,188 $834,929 
* * * 


The first great step of the Forward Movement must 
be’a call to the people of the Church back to the Bible 
and their Prayer Books. 

The first need on the part of the people of the Church 
is a fuller and more real conversion to Christ. The 
second is more, and a more believing, reading of the 
Bible itself and with it the Prayer Book, the handbook 
of the Chureh.—Bishop Manning. 
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Hoboes, Transients or Human Beings 


By RANDOLPH F, BLACKFORD, 


Rector, St. James’ Church, Leesburg, Florida. 


EOPLE ARE VERY APT to think that transiency 
Pp is something that has started since the depression. 
Yet, if we remember that it is simply people trav- 
eling without funds to buy supplies, we remember that 
Babylonia and Egypt were first settled by them. Moses 
led a group of transients and gave them laws at Sinai. 
All who came to America and conquered the wilder- 
ness were, with very few exceptions, transients. But 
today there is practically no more wilderness worth 
conquering, so that we fear that without jobs, and 
there are practically no jobs, transients are a menace. 
For a long time people have been saying, ‘‘ Why don’t 
we do something about it?’’ And in recent times 
there have been three methods of dealing with it. 

The first way is to enforce the vagraney laws and 
drive out the transient from the community. Let us 
hope that this method is entirely a thing of the past, 
for it did not solve the problem; it avoided it. 

The second method was what may be ealled the 
‘“back to place of residence’’ way. It said we should 
try to find where the transient came from originally 
and send him there. But this did not work. A man 
leaves home for a reason, home trouble, economic pres- 
sure, or adventure, and until that reason is satisfied 
he will not sfay home, but will leave again. As a sys- 
tem let us hope that it, too, is a thing of the past. 

The third method we believe to be the correct one. 
It says the transient is a Federal charge. The first 
method considered only the local community and it 
failed. The second method considered the local com- 
munity and the transient. It failed. The third con- 
siders both and society, and trying to treat causes at- 
tempts to turn the transient from a liability into an 
asset. 

So in 1933 the Federal Government entered the pic- 
ture by setting up the Transient Division of the FERA. 
The general method today is this: In every State there 
are Transient Treatment Centers. A person applies 
to one of these and is classified as ‘‘local homeless’’ 
or ‘‘transient.’’ If a local homeless he is cared for ac- 
cording to old line case work methods with accent on 
work relief. If he is a transient he is given a night’s 
lodging and three meals and then directed to a Bureau. 

Arrived at a Bureau (there are six in Florida), he 
is classified: unattached woman, family, boy, or un- 
attached man. The first two groups are cared for in 
Shelters in the Bureau city and given work relief. The 
other two are sent to camps. Work relief in each case 
is recompensed by food, clothes, lodging, and a small 
eash allowance. This starts at one dollar a week. For 
it the transient works thirty hours a week. 

There is one type of transient that excludes himself 
automatically from the camps. It is the professional 
hobo who prefers begging to working. Of those who 
do go to camp careful checkups have shown that there 
are approximately the same proportion in them as in a 
like-size community in civil life, of professional men, 
college graduates, mechanics, unskilled labor, and of 
‘men with eriminal records. 


HAT CAN our communities do to aid in the objec- 
\V) tive of getting the transient back to where he 

should be in society, and that means how can 
the Church direct their communities to this end? 
There are three parts to this. 

The first is the preventive. Several years: ago a 
‘voung transient stated that in his high school practi- 
-eally every boy had spent several months hitchhiking 
for the adventure of the thing. We can combat this 
urge by pointing out the adventures to be had at home. 
This can be done by speaking with admiration both in 


public and private of the big men in our home town. 
Banker, lawyer, merchant chief, minister, teacher, all 
have interesting and exciting experiences that may at- 
tract hero worship away from the gangster and the 
‘‘lure of the road.’’ Another method is to make sure 
that our local recreational program is so interesting 
that they will not want to miss any of it. 

The second item of our program deals with thera- 
peutic measures when the transient has ‘‘hit the road.’’ 
It aims to get him to the camps and has two don’ts 
and two do’s. 


The don’ts come first. 


The first is: Don’t give handouts. If we do this, we 
encourage begging and we and our neighbors may be 
indicated by secret signs as easy marks. Beggars and 
lawlessness will thus probably increase. 


The second don’t is: Dion’t give rides to hitchhikers, 
unless you know them. If we do give rides we may 
be aiding men to run away from responsibility, or we 
may be aiding a criminal to escape who will respond by 
taking our car and our life. 


And the do’s. 


Take time to talk to transients on the subject of 
good citizenship. Some years ago a young clergyman 
thus engaged an I. W. W. in conversation. Later the 
transient took his friend to the ‘‘jungle’’ where his 
companions were spending the night under a culvert. 
There a heated argument took place as to whether a 
man could really be a Christian in this modern age. 
The clergyman, of course, held that it was the only 
real road to happiness and was eminently practical. 
Some months later he received a letter from the I. W. 
W. enclosing his picture and saying, ‘‘I want you to 
know your words that night persuaded me to return 
to my wife and family. I want to thank you as we are 
all now very happy.’’ 

The other do is: Direct people in need to the regu- 
lar welfare agencies or to the Bureaus. If we will 
familiarize ourselves with these we can often put people 
on the road to the solution of their problems. 


Thirdly, what can we do for the transient after he 
reaches the camp. This problem has four aspects: 
relations with camp officials, men in camp, men after 
they leave camp, and the special contribution the 
Church ean bring. 


Relations with camp officials come first. Though we 
are apt to think that the camp staff are well cared 
for in every respect, they are under a great strain 
and will appreciate ordinary social contacts and also 
the chance to give a little publicity to their work 
through opportunities to speak at civie clubs, and the 
like. Also their real work is a character-building proj- 
ect that will greatly interest any of our Church or- 
ganizations. Whatever is to be done for those under 
their charge should have their full cooperation in or- 
der to avoid conflicts in dates and other misunderstand- 
ings. 

The second section of what we ean do deals with 
the men in camp. When visiting in camp we shonrld 
take time to be human with the transient himself. But 
in this contact we should keep three don’ts in mind 
that may be summarized as follows: Don’t Shun, Don’t 
Go Too Far, and Don’t Patronize. Each of these needs 
a little further explanation. 


By Don’t Shun we mean that the civilian is only 
too apt to feel that a person who has ‘‘gone on the 
road’’ has forfeited consideration; the trouble is that 
the transient is apt to agree with him and consider 
that he has not only forfeited the respect of the com- 
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munity, but his own self-respect as well. If this is the 
case, most of the inhibitions of society are apt to 
have gone with his self-respect. The consequence of 
this is that he is ‘‘fit for treasons, stratagems, and 
spoils.’’ 


ON’T GO TOO FAR. In other words we must be- 
D ware of going to the other extreme and of let- 

ting our sympathies run away with us. For we 
ean become so interested in the abnormal that the nor- 
mal fails to claim our attention. If this takes place 
we become so absorbed in the present condition of our 
client that we fail to direct him to what his condition 
should be, namely, that of a self-respecting, self-sup- 
porting, responsible member of society. 

The third don’t is perhaps the most important of all: 
Don’t patronize. For patronizing will kill any pos- 
sible good that we might do quicker than any other 
known method. If there is one thing an American ob- 
jects to, itis patronage. The result of our thus offend- 
ing will be that he will avoid everything connected 
with us. 

So much for the attitude of those visiting the camps. 
The question now arises as to how our community in 
some concrete way may show its corporate interest in 
the transients in camp. This can probably best be done 
by groups going out and putting on shows in the 
camps, vaudeville, minstrels, or something varied, so 
as to appeal to the whole group. Laughter is a won- 
derful cure for the blues, and men in camp need it. 
Then, too, bringing the transients into athletic com- 
petition with the local communities has been tried with 
happy results in some places. Books, magazines, and 
cigarettes are effective, not only because the men have 
no funds with which to buy, but for the thought shown. 

There is also the possibility of selecting some of them 
to invite into our homes. This must be done most 
carefully as there is great danger in it. Remember 
that in the camps there are criminals just as there 
are in our own communities, and they are probably 
in about the same ratio. Nevertheless, if we can trust 
ourselves to read character, so that we can pick our 
man, and select a few to be guests in our homes, it 
will not only be one of the greatest compliments we 
can pay them, but it may also be the little extra bit 
of help that may put them on their feet. It will give 
them the incentive to merit our trust and belief. We 
must also remember that many undesirable homes are 
always open to them, so that we may speak of our 
Church connections in inviting them. 

But what of the man when he leaves the camp? The 

criticism is often made that these men are not being 
absorbed back into business, and that no effort is be- 
ing made to get them jobs. Several things need to be 
kept in mind. 
_ One is that the local people who are in need of work 
and have not gone on the road must be cared for first, 
otherwise local people on relief will leave home and 
make for the camps, and our problem will become ag- 
gravated. So we must give the preference to people 
who have decided to ‘‘take it on the chin,’ rather 
than run away from the hard times in their own com- 
munities. 


Nevertheless, the man who has been on the road and 
who determines that he will come back and settle down 
in his old home must not be made to feel a stigma for 
having sought better times elsewhere to the extent of 
being deprived of a job he is capable of handling. And, 
not only this, but when a man moves into our eom- 
munity to settle there from one of the camps we can 
at least give him an even break as far as jobs are 
concerned, 


We can all probably remember cases of people who 
have come out of nowhere and made good in our com- 
munities in the past, and what has happened ean hap- 
pen again. Then, too, we must honor the man in the 
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camps; he is certainly working for everything he gets 
and working hard. 

Although no publicity is given to it, when we learn 
that quite a’few jobs are being found for men who are 
in the camps, we cannot but rejoice. They have earned 
the promotion. But there is one more warning here. 
We must not let their willingness to work undermine 
the wage seale. If we do, we are only fostering trouble 
for the future. And it should come. For, as the Mas- 
ter said, ‘‘The laborer is worthy of his hire.’’ 


E HAVE NOW COME to what seems to us to 
be the most important phase of the subjeet— 
the special contribution of the religious forces 

of the community. Some may doubt that there is a 
special contribution that the Churches can make. But 
a little thought will demonstrate that there is one and 
that it is difficult to over-estimate its importance. 

What is the trouble with most of the transients? 
Is it not that they have lost their grip on things, and 
have gone out into the world to find it? In a very 
practical sense they are lost in a most material world. 
They need something to guide them if they are to find 
their way back to stability. They are starving for 
something that they have difficulty in defining even 
to themselves. This need of theirs we believe can be 
filled by the religious anchor and motive being brought 
into their lives. They need to know that the penalty 
for breaking and the reward for keeping a moral law, 
such as honesty, is Just as inevitable as is the penalty 
for breaking, and the reward for keeping, a physical 
law such as gravitation. They also need to know that 
God and God’s Church eare for them just as much and 
as well as they care for themselves. 

So the question sifts down to how can we get them 
this belief and this certainty. To this end we would 
suggest three things: 

First, we must do our best to reach the key men, the 
officials, directors, staff, and foremen. They are the 
men to whom the men in camp naturally look for lead- 
ership. Their ‘influence is most important. Most of 
them have received the benefits of religious training 
and have benefited by it without realizing how much 
they owe to it. We should thus point out to them how 
much they can help their clents by supporting a reli- 
gious program with their example. 

Secondly, the Churches of the communities near the 
camps should send representatives to the camps to in- 
vite the transients to their services. They should also 
be certain that when the invitation is accepted a hearty 
welcome is waiting for them. In this way the men 
will be able to have religious opportunities, and to 
feel that they have friends in town to whom they 
came come in their difficulties. But they will not be 
repelled by feeling that religion is being forced down 
their throats. 

The third thing is tersely put in the verse: 


The Gospel to which men will listen 
Is the Gospel according to you. 7 

Unless men see that people who are in the Churckes 
really get something helpful from it, who ean blame 
them for not wanting any of it. Church members are 
either walking advertisements for their religign, or 
else they are what used to be called ‘‘horrible examples 
of its effects.’’ We must have a lot of the right kind of 
religion before we can count on other people wanting 
any of it. 

This right kind of religion, if it really gets into a 
man, will be something that, because it is in him and 
a part of him and not superimposed on him from out- 
side, will furnish the greatest incentive and motive 
power that can be imagined towards our objective— 
that the tranisent once more should be a self-respect- 
ing, self-supporting, responsible member of society. 
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Saint Peter’s Day 


(June 29.) 


By WILLIAM E. CALLENDER. 


Chaplain, U. S. 


HERE IS so much of historical interest in the life 
of Saint Peter that it is a difficult task to 
write only about those events which will be of 

primary interest to the reader, yet being instructive 
at the same time. The name of Saint Peter is found 
in two forms, the one ‘‘Symeon’’ and the other ‘‘ Ke- 
phas’’, as is also found in the Graecizied form of 
“*Kepha’’ (Aramaic). Although Bethsaida was prob- 
ably the birthplace of Saint Peter, it appears, if we 
turn to the Gospel of Saint Mark 1:29, that he and 
his brother Andrew had a home together at Caper- 
naum. It was to this house at Capernaum that Jesus 
went, as to a home (Sts. Matthew 8; Mark 1; Luke 4). 
Saint Peter was undoubtedly married, the Scripture 
speaking of ‘‘Peter’s wife’s mother.’’ According to 
an ancient writer, the wife of Saint Peter was the 
daughter of Aristobulus, brother of Saint Barnabas. 
Saint Clement of Alexandria relates that upon seeing 
the wife of Saint Peter going to martyrdom, he, calling 
her by name, ‘‘Bade her to be mindful of the Lord.’’ 
Tradition states, as do also some of the early fathers, 
that Saint Peter had two children, one of whom is com- 
memorated on May 31 in the Roman Catholie Church 
under the name of St. Petronelle; she is also com- 
memorated in France under the name of St. Petronella. 
After the call of Saint Peter to be with other ‘‘ Fishers 
of men’’, he is said to have gone to Antioch and there 
to have planted the Christian faith. In the English 
Church a festival was anciently observed, which was 
entitled, ‘‘The Chair of Saint Peter,’’ and I understand 
that this commemoration is still observed in the Roman 
Catholic Church on February 22, in commemoration of 
the Apostle’s primacy over the Church at Antioch. 
From the time of his call Saint Peter has a place in the 
most important events of the Gospel narrative. Saint 
Peter with his two former partners (Sts. James and 
John) formed an Apostolic Triumvirate and to whom, 
with Saint Andrew, the great prophecy of the last days 
was given by our Lord (Mark 3:3-13). The most im- 
portant incident which is recorded of him between his 
eall and crucifixion is that which happened at Cesarea 
Philippi (Matthew 16; Mark 8; Luke 9). There can 
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be no doubt that Saint Peter was the foremost amongst 
the disciples, this primacy being because of the force 
of character which was his. He gave the answers to the 
question of Jesus, ‘‘Thou art the Christ’’; ‘‘To whom 
Shall we go?’’ ‘Thou hast the words of eternal life.’’ 
He stood out amongst the disciples as a ‘‘Special 
Preacher’’. He was the only disciple to whom after 
the resurrection our Lord sent a special messenger 
and message. The collect for today is from the Sarum 
Missal, 1549. The observance of this day is traceable 
back to the fourth century. It is of interest to note the 
use in both the old and the new collects of the word 
‘‘Pastor’’; this provides an opportunity for remem- 
brance in prayer of ministries which are not techni- 
cally episcopal, an opportunity rare in the Book of 
Common Prayer from the absence of its need prior to 
1549, and an absence of realization of the need in 1662. 

The collect for today has been adapted for use in 
the Office of the Consecration of Bishops. It will be 
well to compare the words in the Sarum Collect, ‘‘To 
follow in ali things the teaching of those by whom it 
took the beginning of religion,’’ and the words which 
we today use, ‘‘ Make, we beseech Thee, all Bishops and 
Pastors to preach Thy Holy Word,’’ not the words of 
men but the words of God. To Saint Peter were given 
many and wonderful gifts, and these gifts were to be 
used to ‘‘feed the flock entrusted to his ecare.’’ The 
same command is given to Bishops and Pastors of to- 
day. What are the people doing? What have they 
to follow? Is the teaching of today in so many pulpits 
of such a nature that the hearers will have something 
definite to follow? Is it not true that there are too 
many “‘ifs and ands’’ which do not compel a whole- 
hearted following of the Christ? Today it is well to 
eall to mind the words of old, ‘‘I preach Christ and 
Him crucified.’’ Sueh preaching will compel whole- 
hearted service and sincere worship. 

I omitted to state that there are approximately in 
England 830 churches dedicated in the honor of Saint 
Peter; 230 churches dedicated conjointly with Saint 
st 10 churches dedicated in conjunction with other 

aints. 


Reverend Kenneth Mackenzie, Doctor of Divinity 


The Reverend Kenneth Mackenzie, rector-emeritus 
of the Church of the Holy Trinity, Westport, Conn., 
having accepted the invitation of the Trustees of 
Wheaton College, Wheaton, Illinois, to attend the 
Commencement on Monday, June 10, was on that occa- 
sion made the recipient of the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity. 

The following record in the files of the College, dis- 
eloses the ground for the unanimous decision of the 
Faculty and Board of Trustees, in recommending and 
authorizing the conferment of the degree on Dr. Mac- 
kenzie: 

‘‘Wifty-five years in the ministry of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church; serving for eight years as curate to 
the three only rectors of the Church of the Holy Trin- 
ity, New York City, the largest single parish in the 
metropolis. This was followed by three years as rec- 
tor of St. Thomas’ Church, New Windsor, N. Y., and 
his coming to the Church of the Holy Trinity, West- 
port, Conn., on June 1, 1891. Continuing in that 
parish until June 1, 1926, he rounded out a ministry 


of thirty-five years. His withdrawing from parochial 
responsibilities was motivated by the desire to give 
himself more freely to the increasingly frequent de- 
mands for his services beyond the confines of his par- 
ish. 

‘‘His interests in the town in which he has spent 
more than half of his life, have been varied and num- 
erous. He has for twelve years been chairman of the 
Westport Chapter of the American Red Cross. For 
fourteen years, he has been chairman of the Westport 
Chapter of the Norwalk Home for the Aged. For 
thirty-five years, he ministered to the inmates of the 
Westport Sanitarium. The Westport Rotary Club has 
claimed him as an honorary member for eleven years; 
and since its organization, he has been an active mem- 
ber of the Westport Chamber of Commerce and for 
three years he was president of the Saugatuck Histori- 
cal Society. 

‘‘Beyond the pale of Westport, his relations have 
been widely distributed. For twenty-three years he 

(Continued on page 10.) 
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Assurance 
By JAMES E, FREEMAN, D. D., 


Bishop of Washington. 


E are so constituted 
that we demand at 
all times and in 

every experience of life, 
assurance that what we 
undertake will issue in 
measurable success. We 
hesitate to embark on a 
new venture without feel- 
ing within ourselves con- 
fidence, not only as to our 
own capacity to attain 
our ends, but of the 
goodwill and support of 
those we respect and trust. 
We may love our inde- 
pendence and our right to 
determine our course, nev- 
ertheless we are stabilized and strengthened when we 
have the assurance of those whose opinions we respect 
and readily follow. To have our own judgment under- 
written has sustaining value. A right self-appraisal 1s 
urgent, if not indispensable, and it is the chief govern- 
ing factor in great. decisions; it is immeasurably 
strengthened when it receives endorsement and con- 
firmation from those who are most competent to 
judge it. 

As we survey the road we have followed and review 
the successes or failures we have experienced, we trace 
many of the results to the judgments of those in whom 
we reposed confidence. ‘‘Badly advised,’’ might be 
written across many records; ‘‘well advised,’ across 
others. Behind and beyond all that we receive of 
human help, whether expressed in creeds or formal 
religious profession, the average of us has a secret, 
possibly undefined feeling that there is a ‘‘Divinity 
that shapes our ends, rough hew them as we will.’’ 
Repeatedly, in contacts with those whose lives bore 
no evidence of deep, religious feeling, we have seen 
them in a crisis blaming God for their mistakes or 
their misfortunes. The inconsistencies of men are 
never more evident than when in an hour of supreme 
testing they inveigh against one whom they have never 
acknowledged or reverently worshipped. During the 
great war the men going into action spoke of their 
security or insecurity in terms of an invisible and 
supreme power who determined thew fate. 

It is a comforting feeling to believe that behind the 
plan of our life resides a power, not of ourselves, that 
regulates and determines.our course. There is a story 
in the Old Testament that strikingly illustrates this. 


Ss 


Bishop Roe 


Two brothers, Jacob and Esau by name, had parted 
company as the result of jealousy and rivalry. Jacob 
had, under compulsion, set out for an unknown destiny. 
Confused and uncertain he paused in his journey to 
rest and take counsel of his hopes and expectations. 
In this hour of his uncertainty and doubt he had re- 
course to prayer, a practice not uncommon to men the 
world over. At this critical juncture he had a dream in 
which he heard a voice speaking to him, saying: ‘‘Be- 
hold, I am with thee, and will keep thee in all places 
whither thou goest, and I will bring thee again into 
this land; for I will not leave thee.’’ Rising from his 
sleep he declared: ‘‘Surely the Lord is in this place, 
and I knew it not.’’ Refreshed and renewed by his 
strange experience, he went on his way, confident that 
out of all the mishaps of his journey he would ulti- 
mately recover that which he had lost. His subsequent 
life confirmed his belief. 


There is nothing so reassuring as a sustained belief 
of this kind. All of us at times, find ourselves hindered 
and confused by the strange happenings of life. We 
find it difficult to reconcile or reason about them, fre- 
quently we are so stunned by the interruptions we ex- 
perience in attaining our desired ends, that we ery 
out in rebellion against our fate and place the blame 
for our misfortune upon the God whose will we have 
disregarded and whose presence in our lives we have 
failed to recognize. 


Jacob’s career was by no means without disclosed 
weaknesses and at times moral dereliction, but he ad- 
hered to the promise made him in the hour of his need 
and believed that, out of all the vicissitudes of his 
checkered life he would eventually have his hopes and 
expectations fulfilled. Eliach one of us has the choice 
to make between a self-directed course, sustained only 
by erring human judgment, or a God-directed course 
with the assurance and confidence which come from 
an attempt to adjust lfe to His will, as we are able 
to understand it. Francis Thompson, the English poet, 
who wrote the remarkable poem, ‘‘Hound of Heaven,”’ 
came at length after a life that had been marked by. 
tragic misfortune, to recognize the One of whom he 
wrote: 


‘*T fled Him, down the nights and down the days, 
I fled Him down the arches of the years,’ 


and to recognize His prevailing presence in his life 
and to give himself without reserve to what he con- 
ceived to be God’s plan for his course. 


pT 


REV. KENNETH MACKENZIE, DOCTOR OF 
DIVINITY. 
(Continued from page 9.) 


has been president of the Fairfield County Clerical 
Association, an organization composed exclusively of 
clergymen of the Episcopal Church; he is also an in- 
ter ested member of the Norwalk Ministers’ Association. 
He has been president of the Inland South America 
Missionary Union for twenty years; and for twenty- 
seven years has been a director of the Connecticut 
Bible Society. He was identified with the founding 
of the Christian and Missionary Training Institute, 
Nyack, N. Y. He was an organizer and the only presi- 
dent of the Bible Memorizing Crusade; and for seven 
years Was secretary-treasurer of the Hebrew-Christian 
Publication Society. For nineteen years, he edited the 
Sunday School department of the religious monthly, 
the Watchword and Truth. He was one of the found- 
ers of the New England Fellowship, an organization 


destined to register a memorable history in the revival - 
of the Christian faith throughout New England. For 
twenty-four years, he conducted a weekly Bible class 
in Bridgeport. Also, while thus ministering to interest- 
ed Christian people in this line of study, he contributed 
a weekly exposition of the International Sunday School 
Lesson in the then existing Bridgeport Standard. 
He now maintains two weekly Bible study classes in 
Norwalk, Conn., and as well, conducts a weekly devo- 
tional service with the workers of the Good Will In- 
dustries. He is constantly sought as speaker at Bible 
conferences and other gatherings, evangelical, exposi- 
tory and missionary. And he is always weleomed to 
chancels and pulpits of his own communion. 


**As an author, with a number of widely-read books 
to his credit ; as a writer for the religious press and 
as a reviewer of books, he has won for himself a 
marked place in the field of Christian literature, 

For many years Dr. Mackenzie has been a reviewer 
of books for the Southern Churchman. Bs 0 
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News from the Front 


(The Southern Churchman believing that missions constitute 
the life of the Church hereby invites the missionaries of our 
Church to write letters to this paper describing the work they 
are doing in an interesting way, so that our people may know 
more of what is going on in the mission field.) 


The Boarding School at Anvik Closes. 

For want of funds, owing to cuts in appropriations 
for work in Alaska, the school for Indian boys and girls 
of the Lower Yukon, Christ Church Mission, the first 
boarding school of our Chureh to be established in 
Alaska, is to be closed during the coming summer, 
after nearly fifty years of service—1887-1935. 

In April of the year 1887, when the trails were hard 
and smooth for sled travel, a party of Anvik natives 
went over to the coast, to St. Michael, to trade. There 
they found a clergyman of our Church, the Rev. Octav- 
ius Parker, who had been there for a year already. 
When they heard that he had come into the country to 
found a mission, they approached him and asked him 
to go to Anvik and settle there. He returned with 
them, and found the location and prospects favorable. 
Their village was situated upon the point of land made 
by the joining of the Anvik with the Yukon River. 
The people, about 200 of them, were friendly, and the 
white trader was willing to sell his group of log build- 
ings, cabin, store-house and caches, all in good repair 
and suitable for that climate. Mr. Parker bought the 
property and returned over the trail to St. Michael. 
When Mr. Chapman landed there in July, they talked 
over the situation, and agreed that it would be best to 
join forces, and after buying a large boat, and sup- 
plies, they went to Anvik. Long after, the willingness 
of the trader to sell his buildings to the missionaries, 
was explained. 

Lieutenant Schwatka, floating down the Yukon on 
a tour of reconnaisance of the Territory, in the early 
eighties, came to the village of Anvik, and there found 
the natives in a state of great excitement. He writes :* 

‘*Mr. Frederickson, the trader, warmly welcomed my 
arrival, having had recently some serious trouble with 
the Indians, who were not yet even quieted. A num- 
ber of Shagelooks had come down to the river a short 
time before, to meet the Greek priest from the mission 
at Ikogmute, who was to come to Anvik to baptise 
them. While the Shagelooks were waiting to baptise 
priest, they arranged a plot to rob the trader. Some 
one or two of them were to provoke him in some ex- 
asperating way, and if he showed any resistance, or 
even annoyance, the others were to side with their fel- 
lows, seize the trader and secure him until his store 
was plundered and the booty removed, when he was 
to be liberated, or murdered, if aggressive. 

‘‘In some way the Anviks got an inkling of the plot, 
and prepared to side with Mr. Frederickson. When 
the preliminaries commenced, with the cutting open of 
one of the trader’s finest skin boats, the plotters found 
themselves confronted with such a determined band 
of well-armed Anvik Indians, that they were well satis- 
fied to let the matter drop. _ 

“The christening was carried out according to pro- 
eram, but the baffled Shagelooks vowed vengeance on 
both the Anviks and the trader at some future time.’’ 

In September, then, in the year 1887, mission work 
was begun at Amvik. Religious services were held, 
and day school opened. The sessions were held in 
the one large room of the dwelling house; but in the 
spring of 1888, Mr. Chapman wrote: 

‘*We are overrun with children and Indians all day 
long, and, although they respect our rooms, the house 
is too small and everything too crowded. We need 
another building.’’ 

Then follows the account of the selection of another 
site for the mission, nearer the village; the powwow 
with the Indians, and their agreement with the mis- 


_ *Along Alaska’s Great River, .p, 326, published in 
1883. ts 
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sionaries that they should hold title to the land, and 
never be disturbed by unwanted settlers there; and 
finally the exchange of goods for the land, and a 
feast. Then the details of the building began: 

‘“‘T was thankful to see that the people have begun 
to put a good value on our work for the children, and 
since then our school has been crowded.’’ 

May 22, 1888: ‘‘Some of the men have been bringing 
in fine logs for the building. We are greatly delighted 
with the industry of some of them. Three or four 
have been at work for two weeks, and they do excel- 
lently, beginning at seven in the morning, and stopping 
work at six. All are heads of families and they seem 
anxious to provide for them. We plan the work, and 
they carry it out faithfully, cheerfully and _ intelli- 
gently.’’ 

By the fall of that year, the new building was ready, 
the other buildings brought from the old site and put 
up, and school work began in earnest. Waifs and 
orphan boys were taken into the family. 

Mr. Chapman wrote: ‘‘ My salary is sufficient ($750!) 
but Mr. Parker, being a married man, receives $1,000.’’ 

For five years this work went on, until Mr. Chapman 
was recalled for his furlough. When he returned to 
Anvik in the next year, with him went Sister Bertha, 
to teach, and to begin work for the girls, as had been 
done for the boys. More logs were brought, and an- 
other building put up for her, into which she gathered 
orphan and needy girls. They were provided for, and 
clothed, by the gifts of our faithful friends of the 
Auxiliary Branches. 

Those pupils of the former years, have gone out into 
homes of their own,.in Alaska, others to Montana, to 
Florida, to New York State, having learned Christian 
prineiples to fortify them, we trust, to their life’s end. 

That warlike generation of ‘‘Shagelooks’’ has passed 
on, and their descendants are now adherents of the 
mission, by their own choice. 

The order to close the school seems to come at the 
time when it has arrived at its greatest efficiency. The 
fine large house, built largely by funds provided by 
the Newark Auxiliary, furnished and oceupied only two 
years, is adequate in every respect for housing the 
women of the staff, and the thirty or more girls and 
young children. To see this building, for which we 
have waited many years, closed, just as it had begun 
to fulfil the purpose for which it was designed, only 
for want of funds, has the appearance of tragedy. 

We ean but pray, and look hopefully forward to the 
time when it may be re-opened. 

The essential, the evangelistic work of the mission 
will go on. The Rev. Henry H. Chapman, with his 
wife, will remain in charge, possibly with the help of 
one other worker. 

(Mrs. John W.) M. 8S. Chapman. 
K * * 


Bishop Hudson of Borneo is authority for the fact 
that in one of his jungle missions a stout middle-aged 
lady has been earrying her convalescent husband on 
her back the four-hour journey along the jungle trail 
to church. 


—o0 
EDITORIALS. 
(Continued from page 3.) 


disciple if he would truly be the follower of Christ. 
And then he showed in his earlier ministry and as a 
bishop that practically such lives as his of deep devo- 
tion found the guidance that carried them on to prac- 
tical church administration. 

We think too often of our great leaders as the men 
whose names are found in the newspapers. But in 
reality it is the men like Bishop Booth who in quieter 
but stronger ways demonstrate the Faith that is kept 
and the race that is run and the fight that truly con- 
quers. 
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YOUNG PEOPLE'S 


FELLOWSHIP 
SERVICE LEAGUE 


The Reverend Randolph F. Blackford 


THE PRAYER BOOK FAMILY. 


(Seven chairs are placed in a semi- 
eircle. The first is empty but has a 
placard on it with the word, “Common” 
in large letters on it. In the other 
chairs people are seated each of whom 
has about his neck a placard with name 
of part of Prayer Book on it as follows:, 
“First Part, Prayer Book’’; ‘Second 
Part, The Sacraments’; ‘‘Third Part, 
Other Rites and Ceremonies’’; ‘‘Fourth 
Part, The Psalter’; ‘Fifth Part, The 
Ordinal,’”’ and ‘“‘Sixth Part, Appendix.’’) 


Prayer Book: Here we are, all the 
members of the Prayer Book Family. 
I suppose that as the oldest I should 
preside. 

Sacraments: Oh, no, Sister Prayer 
Book, you are but a child beside me. 
Why do you think that you are older 
than I? 

Prayer Book: Of course I was not 
always the exact size Iam now. Once 
I was much smaller. Then later I grew 
very large. For I had but a few prayers 
in me many years ago, but they added 
to me until people were having seven 
and more services every day. That was 
in the Middle Ages. For my purpose 
is to teach men to come to God, and 
to show them how to approach Him. 
Then came what men called the Refor- 
mation. At that time I had a great 
many my services made much 
shorter. Some were done away with 
altogether, until I now have in me 
only Morning and Evening Prayer, the 
Litany,.and a few special Prayers and 
Thanksgiving. But men have always 
prayed to God out of a book, so who 
in the Prayer Book Family can claim 
to be older than I? 

Sacraments: No, Sister Prayer Book. 
All that you say is true. There were 
Jewish Prayer Books, but you are a 
Christian Prayer Book, and men made 
you after the Church was founded. But 
Christ Himself started me on my ¢Ca- 
reer. For He and His followers bap- 
tized, and Jesus Himself celebrated the 
first Holy Communion on the night in 
which He was betrayed, and com- 
manded men to “Do this in Remem- 
brance of Me.’’ So I am older than 
you. I, too, was at one time small, 
and grew until many books were used 
whenever men wished to have a service 
of the Holy Communion. Then came 
the Reformation when they cut me 
down a great deal, too. So that I am 
rather short now, in spite of my age. 

Psalter: Sisters Prayer Book and 
Sacraments, you two are mere children. 
You make me laugh, speaking of your 
age. Do you not know that though I 
am in your family that I am that very 
Prayer Book of the Jews of which Sac- 
raments just spoke. Whereas you two 
started with the Christian Church. I 
was old then. Moses and David. sang 
my Psalms. You speak of having been 
made smaller at the time of the Refor- 
mation. That happened to me before 
the time of Christ. 

Ordinal: ,Yes, Psalter, you are right. 
Youare really old, while the rest of 
us are very young. But you are in a 
class by yourself. Prayer Book with 
Morning and Evening Prayer are old. 
But ‘Sacraments are older, and I am 
next to Sacraments. Do you not re- 
member that the first chapter of the 
Book of the Acts of the Apostles tells 


of 


how the Apostles laid hands on Matthias 
and he received the Holy Ghost. That 
was where I was born. For I tell peo- 
ple how to ordain men to the Sacred 
Ministry. Whether Bishop, Priest or 
Deacon, I have the service by which 
they are made. No one but a Bishop 
may use me, and that, by the way, is 
where I get my name, For a Bishop 
used to be called the “Ordinary,” so 
that as the book the Ordinary uses I am 
called the Ordinal. Ordinary means, of 
course, the Man who Ordains. But I 
have two other services also, the In- 
stitution of a clergyman in a parish and 
the Consecration of a Church. But I 
am really very glad to be one of your 
family. For since I have been bound to- 
gether with you all, men may read and 
see exactly what are the things which 
a man promises to do when he is or- 
dained, whether as Bishop, Priest, or 
Deacon. 

Other Rites: It looks as if I am the 

only one who is willing to acknowledge 
that I am really young. For whereas 
most of you are centuries, nay, thou- 
sands of years old, I am comparatively 
young. Most of my services are very 
new indeed. But, when I come to think 
of it, the Marriage Service is very old 
and so is the Burial Service. Yet, the 
Marriage Service is ever new to people 
getting married, and is really up to 
date, and the Burial Service takes its 
whole spirit from the Resurrection of 
Christ. Indeed, its first words are: “I 
am the Resurrection and the Life, saith 
the Lord.’’ So it has practically noth- 
ing in common with the old heathen 
idea of death as the end of all things. 
Really you see I rather pride myself 
on my youth. My other services are 
much younger. And they, the Office of 
Instruction, Thanksgiving, and Visita- 
tion of the Sick, show that I am just a 
little fireside companion to be with the 
Churchman. I have even stolen the 
Confirmation Service from the Ordinal 
just to be sure that people will often 
read it over. But though I am rather 
unassuming myself I am very glad I am 
in.the Prayer Book Family and so close 
to the Sacraments. 
. -Appendix: You are all very old, and 
Iam very new. But you must not for- 
get me. For I am your junk room, 
in which you put all the things you do 
not want. But I must be of some use, 
or General Convention would not let 
me stay in the family. 

Prayer Book: I am afraid, Appendix, 
that you have gotten your feelings hurt 
by what some people have said about 
certain of your parts. Our junk room 
is really in the Introduction where we 
have put all sorts of tables, like the 
way to find Easter, and the list of the 
lessons to be read in Church on the 
various days of the year. You, as the 
Appendix, are really most important. 
Some people wanted to remove the 
Thirty-Nine Articles of Belief, that 
show how we stood three hundred years 
ago. But they are most valuable and 
should be there for reference. 

Other Rites: Nor must you forget that 
a part of my rites have been put in you, 
for Family Prayer is one of my most 
important services. It was put in the 
Appendix so that it could be more eas- 
ily found. And that nothing uncompli- 
mentary was meant by so placing it; 
many new prayers have been attached 
to it, like that beautiful one, ‘‘For 


Those We Love,” and ‘‘For the Spirit 
of Prayer.’’ 

Appendix: Thank you both. There is 
a question that I would like to ask 
some of you. It is this: I have Family 
Prayer. You say that it is not meant 
to be thrown away. It is marked Morn- 
ing and Evening Prayer. But in the 
Prayer Book proper there is also a sery- 
ice marked Morning and Evening 
Prayer. Why have two sets of Services, 
both tor Morning and Evening Prayer? 

Prayer Book: Family Prayer is just 
for two or three to meet together with 
God, just before we go to bed, or just 
before or just after breakfast, with 
no one but the immediate family and 
God there. But in the daily offices of 
Morning and Evening Prayer, it is as 
if we were giving a reception to God. 
Indeed, some years ago a small boy 
on coming to one of these services, said: 
“Episcopalians must love God a lot; 
they. do such a lot for Him? aso 
the daily offices we try to show our love. 
First, we hear an invitation from God’s 
Holy Bible, showing that He wants us 
to come and be with Him. Next, we 
must prepare our hearts. So we kneel 
and confess that we are sorry for all 
that we have done that is wrong. Then 
God’s Priest assures us that God does 
forgive us when we truly repent. Then 
we speak to God to praise Him in the 
Psalter. Then we listen to Him in the 
lessons from the Old and New Testa- 
ments, which the Minister reads. Then 
we sing our thanks, to Him. Having 
heard God speak, we assure Him that 
we understand His Love, by saying the 
Creed. Then we talk to Him in the 
Prayers. Then God speaks to us again 
through the sermon that He was given 
to the Preacher to tell us. So, we re- 
spond by showing God our love by pre- 
senting our offering. Then we have 
more prayers and the Service is closed. 
In order to remind ourselves of whom 
it is that we are approaching, we dress 
in vestments, or special garments for 
these services, which we do not do in 
the less formal ones of Family Prayer. 

Appendix: I see, but it looks as if you 
had done everything possible for God 
in the Daily Offices. I thought that 
the main service of the Church was the 
Sacrament of the Holy Communion. Is 
this right? 

Sacraments: You are right, but there 
is this difference. In the Daily Offices 
of Morning and Evening Prayer, we do 
things for God. In the Sacraments God 
does things for us. Let us take Bap- 
tism, for example. For many people 
do not understand it. Some think that 
it is just joining something. But it is 
much more. Some time ago a great 
English soldier was knighted by the 
King. Do you suppose that he consid- 
ered for a_ great while whether he 
wanted to join the Knights of England? 
It was a great honor; of course, he 
wanted it, and will do all he can to 
deserve it. So Baptism is a great honor 
and privilege that God gives to us to 
become a member of His family, the 
Church. Of course, we should accept 
it and do all in our power to show 
God that we appreciate it. And if we 
have any friends we should go and 
bring them, that they, too, may share 
in God’s goodness. 

Appendix: I see, and is the Holy Com- 
munion something like that also? _ 

Sacraments: It is, only it is more so. 
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For a person can only be baptized once, 
and he can come to the Holy Commun- 
ion, and should do so many times. In- 
deed, he should do so regularly all his 
life. You see, it is like a meal. For 
when Jesus took bread and brake it 
and gave it to His disciples and like- 
wise with the wine, He was having a 
way shown by which we can come and 
sup with God. So, the Holy Communion 
is God having us come to eat and drink 
with Him. He is doing something for 
us, some especial something that we 
cannot ever deserve, but that should fill 
us so with gratitude that we say: ‘‘We 
here present ourselves, our souls and 
bodies to Him.’’?’ And when we com- 
mune we feel that we are so much closer 
to Him than at any other time. 
Appendix: That is wonderful, isn’t it? 
We have, indeed, a great Prayer Book 
Family, that can have such services as 
Baptism and the Holy Communion in 
it. But there is something else that 
I would like to ask. I see there beside 
you, “Sister Prayer Book,’ a vacant 
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chair marked simply ‘‘Common.” 
whom is that reserved? 

Ordinal: That is for the People of 
the Congregation. For no service is 
complete in this Episcopal Church of 
ours without the full and hearty re- 
sponses of the people. The Prayer Book 
Family is a Common Family. That is 
to say, that it cannot be carried on 
without the people taking part. It must 
be common to minister and people. So, 
whether it be the Young People’s Serv- 
ice League, the Woman’s Auxiliary, Ves- 
trymen, or people that do not belong 
to any of Mother Church’s organizations 
but are simply her loving members, or 
whether it be people who are not mem- 
bers, know that the Prayer Book Family 
is always lacking an impotant part un- 
til it is shared by you. So we plead 
that you get the Prayer Book habit, 


read it, study it, pray with it, and thus 
know that you can fill the Common seai 
and make the Prayer Book Family com- 
plete. It needs you. 


For 
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THE OXFORD GROUP IN DENMARK. 


Hamlet’s Castle, Elsinore, Denmark, 
was the scene on June 9, Whitsunday, 
of one of the largest mass meetings in 
Scandinavian history. It was an inter- 
national gathering of the Oxford Group 
arranged by Danish members. 

The War Ministry permitted the Cas- 
tle to be used. The court, which holds 
seven thousand, was insufficient to ac- 
commodate the crowds, three thousand 
stood on the battlements without. The 
meeting was broadcast over a national 
hook-up. The government, which con- 
trols the radio, does not permit any 
political parties to broadcast. The time 
given the group was extended to one 
and a half hours. Trains ran from 
Copenhagen. More than a_ thousand 
came by bicycle. Some came by foot 
forty miles. The meeting was in Ger- 
man, Danish, English, all translated into 
Danish: It was led by Dr. F. N. D. 
Buchman. The speakers included Ad- 
vocate Erling ‘Wikborg, K. C. (Oslo); 
Mr. J. E. W. Duys, a-socialist member 
of the Dutch Parliament; Lord Adding- 
ton, British House of Peers; Professor 
A. Runestam (Uppsala); the Dean of 
Copenhagen, the Bishop of Copenhagen, 
Mme. Alfthen, of the Finnish Opera; a 
Danish saddler and a butcher. 

When Mr. Duys said: ‘I remain a 
good socialist, but the one thing I know 
is that the best way to bring about the 
solution of the economic and _ inter- 
national problems of the world is to 
put everything under the guidance of 
God. I believe the movement is doing 
more towards this end than any other 
movement in the world today,’’ the 
cheering shook the Castle walls. The 
speakers represented United States, 
Great Britain, Germany, France, Swit- 
zerland, Holland, Norway, Finland and 
Denmark. 

The Group, in its two months in Den- 
mark, has touched every side of life. 
A small boy was talking with one of 
the team, and the conversation naturally 
came round to the Oxford Group. ‘‘Oh,” 
he said, ‘‘we know all about it. We 
get taught about it in school these 
days!”’ 

A cabinet minister, Mr. Dahl, Minister 
of Ecclesiastical Affairs of Denmark, has 
said: ‘My impression of the Oxford 
Group movement is that it digs deep, 
aims high and embraces all.” 

A lawyer met one of the team, who 
suggested that the Oxford Group’s an- 
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swer to social problems might be put- 
ting him out of business. ‘Oh, no. I’m 
not crime—I’m divorce!’’ But he was 
changed, and one of the first persons 
he saw was a client of his who was due 
in the divorce court in six days. He was 
able not only to stop the divorce pro- 
ceedings, but to bring the couple to- 
gether, so that they are now on a virtual 
second honeymoon. 

The librarian of the Copenhagen Pub- 
lic Library says that demand for books 
on the Oxford Group is the greatest on 
any subject for the past ten years. 

Gerdu Mundt, woman M. P., said: 
“The Oxford Group brings us the kernel 
of the Christian Gospel.’’ 

Falk Hansen, leader of the unem- 
ployed in Denmark, said that more had 
happened through the Oxford Group 
already than he had expected to happen 
in five or ten years. 

On Whitsunday, June 9, Dr. Buchman 
gave an interview to Denmark’s lead- 
ing paper, in which he said: 

“This is Whitsun. This day a new 
illumination first came to the world 
through a group of unknown men. 
They changed the course of history. 

“The great truth that the Oxford 
Group has made to live again is that God 
speaks to man. When man listens, God 
speaks. This, too, is available for every 
man. This is the revolutionary message 
of Whitsun which the world has lost. 

“Today a national illumination is 
coming to Denmark through an out- 
pouring of the Spirit of God, bringing a 
new quality of leadership, free from the 
bonds of fear, rising above ambition, 
flexible to the direction of God’s Holy 
Spirit; a new quality of public opinion, 
whose values are dictated by the stand- 
ards of Christ; an awakening in the 
Church, whose message becomes rele- 
vant .to the needs of modern society; a 
right and creative conception of news 
in the press; an awareness in politicians 
of what is the true destiny of a country; 
nothing short of national resurrection 
influencing the international family. 

“The leader of tomorrow is the man 
who is led by God, and is uncompro- 
mising in his challenge to the people. 

“The Great Power of tomorrow will 
be the nation which gives God’s leader- 
ship and illumination to the world. Such 
a nation might save Europe and civi- 
lization; and find herself in the pro- 
cess.” 

On the occasion of Dr. 
fifty-seventh birthday (June 


Buchman’s 
4) ’ a 
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feature writer for the Dagens Nyheder 
said: 


“T no longer doubt that Dr. Frank 
Buchman is one of the most signifi- 
cant personalities in our times. One 


of his British followers has, in my pres- 
ence compared him directly to the 
Apostle Paul. I myself found that he 
resembles in many ways St. Francis of 
Assisi. A couple of days ago I heard 
the editor of ‘Kristeligt Dagblad’ in- 
directly compare him to Martin Luther, 
stating as his conviction that Buchman’s 
work would have an influence on the 
civilized world similar to that of the 
Reformation—perhaps even overshadow 
the Reformation in its significance for 
modern Christianity.’’ 

Mrs. T. B. Williams, Jr. 

* * * 


BISHOP BOOTH’S WORK FOR THE 
FORWARD MOVEMENT. 

The Forward Movement, as well as 
the whole Church, has sustained a great 
loss in the death of Bishop Booth, of 
Vermont. He was an associate member 
of the Joint Commission, and his fel- 
low members were anticipating his 
presence and counsel at the meeting 
held in Chattanooga, June 12-14. It 
was a matter of deep regret when they 
learned of his illness and that it would 
prevent his attendance. In the plans 
for its future work the Commission 
counted much on the help of his proven 
leadership in the renewal of the 
spiritual life of the Church, and es- 
pecially in the matter of conducting con- 
ferences and retreats. 

Since his return from the visitation 
of the churches in Europe at the end 
of May, Bishop Booth had been devot- 
ing himself to the preparation of a 
course on the Use of Meditation in the 
Life of the Clergy and Laity, which 
the Forward Movement Commission had 
asked him to write. This engaged his 
mind and heart during his last days, 
and will be part of the splendid legacy 
of his inspiring life of self-forgetting 
service and wholehearted loyalty to 
Christ and His Church. 


” * * 


HELPS FOR THE STUDY 
OF THE ACTS. 

The Forward Movement asks us all 
to be reading and studying the Book 
of Acts this summer in order that we 
may learn the way in which the Church 
went forward in its first days. Some 
of us will want to do this studying in 
groups. Helps are available for this and 
may be had on application to the For- 
ward Movement, 223 West Seventh 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. Ask for 
“Studies in the Acts’’; a charge of five 
cents is made for handling and post- 
age. 


LEADERS’ 


* * * 
FIFTIETH BIRTHDAY OF STATUE 
OF LIBERTY. 

The Statue of Liberty will celebrate 
its semi-centennial birthday, October 28, 
1936. It was on October 28, 1886, that 
the great bronze monument, which was 
the gift of the French people and which 
was erected on its pedestal on Bedloe’s 
Island in New York Harbor, was un- 
veiled with ceremonies, in which citizens 
of both nations, through their represen- 
atives, participated. 

The gift was proposed by a group of 
Frenchmen in about 1872. One member 
of the group was Frederic Auguste 
Bartholdi, noted French sculptor, who 
was designated by them to do the work. 

Committees in both countries were 
soon organized to raise dunds for the 
undertaking. In France, 180 cities, 40 
general councils, numerous societies and 
thousands of French citizens raised up- 
wards of $700,000 to have the statue 
sculptured and placed on its pedestal. 
United States citizens, with the aid of 
the New York World, raised $300,000 
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to construct the foundation and pedes- 
tal. 

Bartholdi early suggested Bedloe’s 


Island as the site for the statue, a space 
which was later set apart for this pur- 
pose by the Act of the U. S. Congress, 
February 22, 1877. 

The statue weighs 450,000 pounds, 
the bronze alone weighing 200,000 
pounds. Forty persons can stand in 
the head of the figure and twelve in the 
torch. The height from base to torch 
is 151 feet, and over 305 feet from the 
foundation of the pedestal to the torch. 
The distance from the heel of the figure 
to the top of the head is 111 feet. 

The head of the statue was exhibited 
in 1878 at the Paris Exhibition, and a 
forearm was sent to the Centennial Ex- 
position at Philadelphia in 1876. The 
statue was finished in Paris in 1883, 
and on July 4, 1884, it was officially 
presented by M. De Lesseps, president 
of the French Committee, to Mr. Levi P. 
Morton, U. S. Ambassador to France. 
In June, 1885, the statue was landed 
at New York from the French vessel, 
Iscre. 


* * * 
CHURCH SOCIETY FOR COLLEGE 
WORK. 


The names of twenty widely known 
and outstanding Churchmen and edu- 
cators are attached to a petition filed in 
the Courts in Philadelphia this week 
for the incorporation, under the laws 
of the State of Pennsylvania, of the 
Church Society for College Work. The 
purpose of the society is set forth as fol- 
lows: 

“To promote knowledge and accept- 
ance of Christ’s religion, and in other 
ways to strengthen the work of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in colleges 
and universities and to establish a fund 
for that purpose.”’ 

Officers of the society are: President, 
Rev. W. Brooke Stabler, chaplain Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; vice-president, Rev. C. Leslie Glenn, 
rector Christ Church,.Cambridge, Mass.; 
treasurer, Dr. Thomas S, Gates, presi- 
dent University of Pennsylvania; as- 
sistant treasurer, William H. DuBarry, 
Director of Scholarships and Student 
Finance University of Pennsylvania; 
secretary, Rev. Theodore O. Wedel, sec- 
retary for College Work National Coun- 
cil. 

In addition to the officers, the Board 
of Directors comprises the following: 

Leila Anderson, field worker, Na- 
tional Woman’s Auxiliary. 

Hon. William R. Castle, Washing gton, 
D. C., member of National Council and 
former United States Under Secretary 
of States. 

Henry Woodburn Chase, chancellor 
New York University and formerly presi- 
dent of the University of Illinois. 

Rev. John Crocker, Princeton, N. J., 
Episcopal student chaplain Princeton 
University. 

Rt. Rev. John T. Dallas, D. D., Bishop 
of New Hampshire. 

Hon. Norman §. Davis, United States 
Ambassador at Large. 

Rev. Dr. Samuel §. Drury, headmas- 
ter St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. 

Robert C. Hill, New York, trustee, 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Coleman Jennings, Washington, D. C., 
formerly Associate Secretary for College 
Work Natonal Council. 

Rt. Rev. Henry W. Hobson; D. -D., 
Bishop of Southern Ohio. 

Rev. Dr. Arthur L. Kinsolving, rector 
Trinity Church, Boston. 

Hon. Rolartd S. Morris, Philadelphia, 
chancellor Diocese of Pennsylvania, pro- 
fessur of International Law, University 
of Pennsylvania; Life Trustee Prince- 
ton University and formerly U. S. Am- 
bassador to Javan. 

John Lloyd Newconin, president Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 
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Robert K. Root, New York, 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Mrs. Harper Sibley, Rochester, N. Y. 

Immediate objectives of the society 
are summarized as follows: 

To assist in the placement of clergy- 
men, laymen and women workers who 
will minister to students in college and 
university centers. 

To develop an adequate and detailed 
file of clergy interested in and quali- 
fied for college work. 

To continue emphasizing the strategic 
importance of college work to the 
Church. 

To aid the movement for Christian 
conference and retreats for collége stu- 
dents by increasing the scale of these 
meetings, and in some cases by start- 
ing new conferences. 

To recruit for the ministry. 

To gather together those committed 
to the cause of college work for prayer, 
inspiration and planning. 

To raise money for the support of 
the work. 

To unite in intercession all those who 
care about the college work of the 
Church. 

The headquarters of the society will 
be at the University of Pennsylvania. 
The directors have completed a twenty- 
four-page booklet, which will be off the 
press within a week, which presents an 
interesting and informative story of the 
Church’s work with students, and full 
and detailed information as to the aims 
and objectives of the society. 

Attention is drawn in this booklet to 
the loss of students to the Church. This 
loss, it is pointed out, is not due, as 
many suppose, to Freudianism or 
Marxism or the war, or (until lately) 
our unprecedented material prosperity, 
which left no time for spiritual things. 

“The reason for this loss,’’ the book- 
let states, “is the simple fact that the 
Church is out of touch with the col- 
leges, and the fact has appeared more 
and more obvious because the colleges 
have grown more rapidly and the loss 
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-has been correspondingly greater.’’ 


Copies of the society’s booklet may be 
obtained by those interested in learn- 
ing in more detail the reasons for the 
society’s organization and the objectives 
it has in view by applying to the presi- 
dent, the Rev. W. Brooke Stabler, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Penn. 

* * * 
A CALL TO THE CLERGY TO ASSIST. 

The Philadelphia Divinity School was 
founded in 1863 in the midst of a great 
civil upheaval and new social condi- 
tions, and met conditions successfully. 
After more than seventy years of 
service, this school, faced again with 
changing conditions, seeks to broaden 
her basis of support and scope of effi- 
ciency by providing Clinical Theologi- 
cal Teaching for Seminarians. Sound 
accomplishments of the past years pro- 
vide fitting foundation on which to 
build. 

Bishop Philip Brooks was an original 
overseer of the school, and the roll of 
graduates has furnished many great 
leaders to missionary and educational 
enterprise throughopt the world: 

Wide interest attaches itself to the 
present program for the presentation 
and expansion of the school’s work. 
Bishop Beecher, of Western Nebraska, 
is chairman of a large committee of 
Bishops, alumni and friends, who are 
at work to raise $70,000 in the near 
future, and $160,000 in*the next three 
years. The Bishop of Pennsylvania, the 
Rt. Rev. Francis M. Taitt is the hon- 
orary chairman of the campaign, and 
has just issued a call to all of his clergy 
to assist in the campaign for the school. 

More than $20,000 has been sub- 
scribed within the last few days. The 


joint boards of the school will meet’ 
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June 27 to act in regard to the election 
of a new dean of the school and to 
transact school business bearing on the 
future, 
Eo * * 
BROADCASTING. 

The British Broadcasting Company 
is sending out a service from St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, London, at 2:15 P. M. on 
the second Sunday of each month. This 
is planned particularly for listeners in 
far countries. The congregation in St. 
Paul’s, it is expected, will be made up 
chiefly of people who have relatives and 
friends overseas. 

—\!—_——_ 0 
VIRGINIA. 
Rt. Rev. H. St. G. Tucker, D. D.. Bishop. 
Rt. Rev. Frederick D. Goodwin, D. D., 
Coadjutor. 
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Summer School for Rural Ministers. 

The diocese has arranged to send 
twelve ministers to the Virginia Sum- 
mer School for Rural Ministers at the 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacks- 
burg, which will be opened for registra- 
tion July 17. The regular sessions will 
begin the next day and continue through 
July 26. 

The 1935 Summer School for Rural 
Ministers assumes special importance in 
bringing country preachers and rural 
church leaders together for a review 
of the many and significant programs 
dealing with rural life which are under 
way today. This school, which is a 
study of the rural life situation as it 
affects the country church, should bring 
those who attend up to the minute on 
current programs and events and pre- 
pare the ministers who are fortunate 
enough to take advantage of this en- 
tire series to return to their pastorates 
as real leaders in this time of urgent 
need. 

All the resources of the State Col- 
lege of Agriculture are made available 
to this school and a great many federal 
agencies are contributing to the abun- 
dance of this program. The experience 
and problems of those in attendance 
will be given a prominent place and 
the school made to apply directly to the 
country church situation as it is today. 

Round table discussions dealing with 
the most vital problems in rural life 
will be under the general direction of 
the Rev. W. C. Shawen. This period 
provides ample opportunity for the par- 
ticipation of all in attendance. Special 
contributions will be brought by a large 
number of active country preachers. 

The evening lectures are devoted espe- 
cially to the national agencies dealing 
with rural life today and will be of very 
special interest to all. 

A large number of officials of the Vir- 
ginia Rural Church Conference Board, 
of rural church leaders, and of country 
preachers will take leading parts in this 
program. All in attendance will have 
ample opportunity to join in the discus- 
sion period. 


For further information, write the 
Secretary, Professor B. L. Hummell, 
Blacksburg, Va. 

* * * 
Y. P. S. L. Convention—Conference. 


The annual convention of the Y. P. 
S. L. of the diocese will be held at St. 
Margaret’s School, Tappahannock, Va., 
June 28-30. The convention opens with 
registration Friday afternoon, June 28, 
and closes with supper on Sunday, June 
30. The cost’for any delegaig or coun- 
sellor is $5. 

The theme for the convention ad- 
dresses is, ‘‘The Bible in the Light of 
Modern Research.”” The Rt. Rev. F. D. 
Goodwin be the speaker. Discussion 
groups on programs, organization and 
finance and budgets will be held, and a 
service of preparation for the Holy zom= 
munion. conducted by the rector 4G 
parish, the Rev. Edward Guerry, will be 


held Saturday. 
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Beginning July 1, the annual confer- 
ence for Young People will be held at 
the same school buildings, and will last 
until July 7. On July 8 the Adult Di- 
vision of the conference will open, and 
will last through July 12; the Children’s 
Division runs simultaneously with the 
Adult Division. Program may be ob- 
tained from the Diocesan Offices. 

* * * 


School for Ministers. 

The Virginia Seminary School for 
Ministers, which was held from June 
17 to 21, proved a great success. This 
school is filling a long-felt need in the 
life of the clergymen of this and neigh- 
boring dioceses; the splendid courses 
offered provided for the attending min- 
isters spiritual refreshment and encour- 
agement. The enrollment showed an 
increase in numbers over that of last 
year. 

* * * 


To Make Survey. 

Mr. Fred Griffith, lately graduated 
from the Virginia Seminary, has been 
appointed to make a survey during the 
summer of that part of the diocese in 
which our Church maintains no work 
at present. This is a large area, em- 
bracing parts of Fauquier, Prince Wil- 

_liam, Spottsylvania, Stafford and Cul- 
peper Counties. 
* * oo 

The Rev. Joseph B. Dunn, D. D., has 
consented to act as minister-in-charge 
of Grace and Holy Trinity Church, Rich- 
mond, during the summer months. It 
is hoped a rector can be secured for 
the church by September 1. 


* % * 


While returns from the Whit-Sunday 
offering are not all in as yet, it seems 
as if the sum contributed will fall short 
of the goal by about $5,000. To cover 
this shortage, additional envelopes have 
been sent’ out asking for gifts of $1 or 
more, and it is hoped in this way to 
raise the whole of the $25,000 asked 
of the diocese. 


fe) 
CHICAGO. 
Rt, Rev. George Craig Stewart, D. D.., 
Bishop. 
-O 
Spiritual Things First. 

“The results thus far of the Centenary 
Campaign in Chicago signalize the sun- 
rise, the new dawn, into which the 
Church is going under the impetus of 
the Forward Movement,” declared the 
Presiding Bishop on June 18, partici- 
pating in services marking the fifth an- 
niversary of Bishop Stewart’s consecra- 
tion and the achievements of the Cen- 
tenary undertaking. 


Bishop Perry was the celebrant at 
the service in St. Luke’s Pro-Cathedral, 
Evanston, in the morning, when Bishop 
Stewart repeated the vows which he 
took just five years previous when he 
was consecrated. The Presiding Bishop 
delivered his message to the diocese 
at a diocesan-wide dinner in the eve- 
ning at the Hotel Sherman, attended by 
more than 700 men and women. 

The challenge of the new day, which 
he said is dawning, is to place spirit- 
ual things first. In the future men 
must recognize the partnership, under 
obligation, between themselves and God, 
a partnership which involves all mate- 
rial possessions. 

The Church is on the verge of a great 
advance step, Bishop Perry believes. In 
this forward step, the Church must 
strive to throw off what he termed cer- 
tain old ‘‘superstitions,’’ one of which 
is the idea of separation of the spirit- 
ual and material. Bishop Perry paid 
tribute to Bishop Stewart, saying the 

Church and the nation was sorely in 
need of such dynamic force and leader- 
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Assert Their Christi- 
anity. 

“The world today is asking for a 
practical demonstration of Christian 
faith,” the Rt. Rev. Warren L. Rogers, 
D. D., Bishop of Ohio, asserted in his 
sermon. He scored the secularization 
of the present age, and said that crass 
materialism cannot be overcome unless 
Christians are convinced of their mis- 
sion in the world and assert their 
Christianity. ‘Love, Brotherhood and 
Sacrifice—these are the elements which 
must show the way to a solution of 
the national and international prob- 
lems of the present,’’ Bishop Rogers de- 
clared. 

The Rt. Rev. Harry T. Moore, Bishop 
of Dallas, and the Rt. Rev. John Chan- 
ler White, D. D., Bishop of Springfield, 
assisted in the service. 

Reports submitted to the Presiding 
Bishop at the dinner showed approxi- 
mately half million dollars raised in the 
Centenary Campaign. Bishop Stewart 
assured the Presiding Bishop that the 
campaign is to be carried forward un- 
til at least a million dollars is raised. 


Christians Must 


Dedicate Rare Windows. 

Two rare stained glass windows were 
dedicated at the Church of the Holy 
Spirit, Lake Forest, the Rev. Dr. Her- 
bert W. Prince, rector, on Sunday, June 
16. They are the gift of Mrs. Frances 
North Haskins and Miss Helen North, 
in memory of their mother, the late 
Elizabeth Holmes North. 


The windows are patterns of a little 
church high up in the Styrian Alps. 
They were made in Vienna through 
the same process and by the same ar- 
tists as the windows for the famous St. 
Stephen’s Cathedral there were made. 
They were brought to this country and 
exhibited at the Century of Progress 
Exposition last year. 

* * * 


Appoint New Missionary. 

Miss Anita Young, scholarship stu- 
dent of the Evanston Missionary Union 
for the past two years at Northwestern 
University, has received appointment to 
a missionary post in the Philippines. 
She received her degree from North- 
western this week and will leave shortly 
for Zamboanga, on the Island of Mis- 
danao. She will be principal of a school 
for Moro girls and will be the only 
white worker on the staff. 

Miss Young’s home is in Sherman, 
Texas. She taught for three years in 
the Hooker School for Girls in Mexico 
City. Then she took training at Chase 
House, Chicago, and at Seabury-West- 
ern Theological Seminary. 
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VERMONT. 
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Bishop Booth Dies of Pneumonia. 


Bishop Booth of Vermont, one of the 
most prominent bishops of the Church, 
died at a hospital in Bennington, June 
ile 

He. collapsed June 9 while officiating 
at St. Peter’s Church there. Pneumonia 


developed. His condition was critical 
the entire week. 
Born in Philadelphia October 29, 


1883, the son of Henry Driver and Mary 
Bourne Babcock Booth, he attended the 
William Penn Charter School in Phila- 
delphia and then graduated from Har- 
vard. He received the Doctor of Di- 
vinity degree from Virginia Theologi- 
cal Seminary in 1925. He also received 
the Doctor of Divinity degree from 
Middlebury College and Norwich Uni- 
versity, and the Doctor of Civil Law de- 
gree from Bishop’s College, Quebec. 


He was ordained deacon in 1910 and 


ship and vision as Bishop Stewart. pos- d priest in 1911, serving as a missionary 


sessed. 
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in Idaho from 1910 to 1914. He was 
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rector of St. Luke’s Church, Kensington, 
Philadelphia, 1914-18; chaplain, Ameri- 
can Red Cross. Evacuation Hospital No. 


9, in France, 1918; assistant at St. 
Mary’s Pro-Cathedral, Philadelphia, 
1919; in charge -of missions, Bucks 


County, Pennsylvania, 1920-25. He was 
consecrated Bishop Coadjutor of Ver- 
mont February 17, 1925, and became 


Bishop of Vermont February 26, 1930. 
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NORTH CAROLINA. 
Edwin A. Penick, D, D., 
- (6) 

Vade Mecum Camp Open to Adults. 

At a meeting of the Vade Mecum 
Camp Committee, at which Bishop Ed- 
win A. Penick presided, the program of 
summer camps and conferences was can- 
celled. This action was taken as a 
precaution and in cooperation with the 
health authorities for the protection of 
the children, due to the infantile para- 
iysis epidemic in the eastern section of 
the State. Feeling that some use should 
be made of the Center, the committee 
decided to open Vade Mecum for a 
Guest Period beginning June 23. This 
will afford a great many of the adult 
members of the Church an opportunity 
to enjoy the privileges of this beautiful 
camp. Situated in the mountains of 
North Carolina, twenty-six miles north 
of Winston-Salem, at an elevation of 
1,800 feet, Vade Mecum offers to the 
people of the Church a delightful place 
for rest and recreation. Its mineral 
springs are famous throughout the state, 
A fine outdoor pool supplied with pure 
mountain water; the gymnasium with 
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indoor tennis, basket ball and other 
sports; Moore’s knob, 2,685 feet high, 
for mountain climbing and the many 


trails offer a variety of exercise. 

The camp is equipped with electric 
lights and modern conveniences. Ex- 
cellent food and the rates are very rea- 
sonable. The Rev. J. A. Vache, Vade 
Mecum, N. C., is business manager. 


Resigns as Chaplain. 
The Rev. Joseph F. Fletcher has re- 


signed as chaplain of St. Mary’s School 
and Junior College, Raleigh, N. C., a 
post which he has held for the past 
three years. Mr. Fletcher came _ to 
Raleigh in November, 1932, from Lon- 
don, England, where he was engaged 
in research work in quest of his doc- 
tor’s degree, and where he was also 
assistant curate of St. Peter’s, Regent 
Square. He plans to continue his de- 
gree studies at the earliest opportunity. 

Mr. Fletcher became well known in 
the diocese of North Carolina for his 
lectures, giving courses at State Col- 
lege, the University of North Carolina, 
St. Augustine’s and delivering addresses 
on a number of occasions. Also, he as- 
sisted in diocesan parochial affairs by 
filling pulpit assignments in the Church 
of the Good Shepherd and Christ Church 
in Raleigh and at other churches of the 
diocese. 


A native of New York, Mr. Fletcher 
has engaged widely in literary and 
magazine research and composition, 


and is the author of a book, “The Church 
and Industry’’, that was published in. 
1930. He began his study for orders 
at Berkeley Divinity School, New 
Haven, Connecticut, in 1925, after grad- 
uating from the University of West 
Virginia. He also engaged in graduate 
work at Yale. 
O 
RHODE ISLAND 
Rt. Rev. J. DeWolf Perry, D. D., Bishop 
Oo——_ 


Chapel Dedicated at Arcadia. 

Last Friday Bishop Perry consecrated 
with ancient ceremonies the Chapel of 
the Transfiguration at Holcomb House, 
diocesan rural mission, Arcadia. .He 
blessed the building as he entered. Here 
and there the procession of the clergy 
through the building paused that various 
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memorials might be dedicated. The in- 
strument of donation was read declar- 
ing the building to be free of debt and 
ready to be set apart for the purposes 
of the church. After prayers for the 
various offices to be performed in the 
church, the Instrument of Consecration, 
by which the church was taken under 


the control of the Bishop, was read for 
him, 
re) 
MARY?@AND 
Rt. Rev. E. T. Helfenstein. D D., Bishop 
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The Boys’ School of St. Paul’s Parish, 
Baltimore. 
On June 5 this school closed its 


eighty-seventh year with an attendance 
of ninety boys, the largest number since 
it was founded in 1849, under the Rev. 
Dr. William E. Wyatt. The present 
rector of St. Paul’s at his coming found 
the school of fewer than thirty boys, 
housed in buildings near the church in 
the downtown section of the city. This 
property was sold at the peak of prices, 
and the school moved four miles into 
the suburbs. There are six masters, a 
lower school and higher school, and the 
older boys are taken through college 
prepartory. Of recent years its grad- 
uates have received their full share of 
honors .at Johns Hopkins, St. John’s, 
Annapolis, West Point and other insti- 
tutions of higher learning. At the late 
eommencement, Mr. George S. Hamil- 
ton, headmaster, presented the prizes, 
and Dr. Kinsolving, president of the 
trustees and rector of the parish, gave 
diplomas to twelve graduates, the 
largest number in its history. Mr. Her- 
bert E. Pickett, dean of Gilman County 
School, made an address sparkling with 
wit, pithy advice and sound wisdom. 

One of the marked advantages of 
this school is its location in a fine 
residence neighborhood, from which it 
draws all the day pupils that can be 
‘accommodated. Thorough instruction 
in church music is given about one- 
‘third of the boys of the school by the 
choirmaster of St. Paul’s Church, 

The religious education of the boys is 
under the immediate care of the rector 
of St. Paul’s, and about one-third are 
communicants of the church. 

- O 
ATLANTA. 
Rt. Rev. Henry J. Mikell, D. D., Bishop 


oO 
Camp Mikell. 

Camp Mikell, the young  people’s 
camp of the diocese of Atlanta, opened 
at Toccoa Falls, in North Georgia, on 
Monday, June16. More than one hun- 
dred young people from fourteen to 
twenty-five years of age, from prac- 
tically every parish in the diocese, regis- 
tered on the first day. 

The activities of camp life are 
balanced so as to include play, worship 
and study, in proper proportion to afford 
a pleasant and profitable vacation, with 
the added advantage of religious study 
and spiritual training. 

Courses are offered in Bible, Prayer 
Book, Church History, the Christian 
Vocation, Methods of Young People’s 
Work, Programs for Young People’s 
Meetings, Hygiene and Personal Health, 
Parliamentary Law and Public Speak- 
ing and others. 


The faculty includes the Rt. Rev. 
H. J. Mikell, chaplain and dean; the 
Rev. Mortimer Glover, director; Ran- 


dolph Claibourne, David’ Cady Wright, 
Charles Schilling, William S. Turner, 
Robert Bandy, Mrs. B. H. Wagnon, Mrs. 
L. A. Bailey, Mrs. Herring Winship, 
Mrs. W. L. Stribling, Jr., Miss Louise 
Starr, Miss Annie Morton Stout and 
Miss Gail MacDonald. 

The camp closes June 29. 

Confirmation. 
The Bishop visited the Church of the 
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Inearnation, Atlanta, on Sunday morn- 
ing, June 16, where he confirmed a class 
of fourteen before leaving for the Young 
People’s Camp, at Toccoa Falls, early 
Monday morning. The Bishop was also 
celebrant at the Holy Communion, as- 
sisted by the rector, Rev. G. W. Gasque, 
and Rev. E. J. Saywell. Thomas Lee 
was crucifer, and William Beckett and 
Herbert McDonald _ acolytes. Three 
young people from this parish, Anna 
Lee Gasque, Emily Dana and Doris 
Franz, are attending Camp Mikell. 
Imogene Trent. 
Cathedral Choir Loses Soloist. 
Frank cC. Eastman, Jr., baritone 
soloist of the Cathedral Choir, has been 
transferred by his company, C, F. Childs 
& Co., to Washington, D. C. This is a 
serious loss to the Cathedral Choir. 
For thirty-five years Mr. Eastman has 
been soloist, giving generously of his 
voice and himself to the Cathedral of 
St. Philip, Atlanta. As boy-soloist and 
later as a baritone, his voice has been 
one of the outstanding assets of the 
Cathedral. Though his friends are 
happy over his promotion, they are 
grieved over losing him from Atlanta 
and the Cathedral. 


Bible Lessons With Motion Pictures. 

The Rev. John Moore Walker, of 
St. Luke’s Church, Atlanta, is inaugu- 
rating a new idea at his church school. 
As usual, the various departments have 
disbanded for the summer. The chil- 
dren all gather in the assembly room 
for a general] worship period, after which 
an episode of the motion picture, “‘The 
King of Kings’’, will be shown, and Mr. 
Walker will tell the Bible story upon 
which that particular part. is founded. 
Thus the Bible story will be taught 
both through the ear and the eye. A 
larger attendance is expected this sum- 
mer than for any previous summer. 

Camp Reese, 

Following Camp Mikell, the Young 
People’s Camp for the Diocese of At- 
lanta at Toccoa, in the Blue Ridge, 
the Rev. Mortimer Glover, of Christ 
Church, Macon, director of Camp Mikell, 
and Miss Louise Starr, Episcopal student 
worker at the University of Georgia, 
Athens, will go to Camp Reese on St. 
Simon’s Island for the Young People’s 
Conference of the diocese of Georgia. 
Mr. Glover will teach ‘‘Applied Chris- 
tianity’’. 

Camp Mikell closes June 29. 

For the first time in the history of 
Camp Mikell, more boys registered than 
girls. The erection of a new building 
at Toccoa Falls Institute made it pos- 
sible to increase the enrollment from 
the customary eighty to one hundred 
young people. Every part of the diocese 
was represented at camp this year. 


Audria Bandy (Gray. 
ee ee 
FENNSYLVANIA 
Rt. Rev. Francis M. Taitt, S. T. D., Bishop. 

() 
St. John the Baptist Church Observes 
Day. 


The Patronal Festival of the Church 
of St. John the Baptist, Philadelphia, 
was observed with special services on 
St. John the Baptist’s Day, and in- 
cluded the blessing of eight new me- 
morial windows recently installed. The 
services at night were a Festival Even- 
song and Te Deum, with a sermon by 
the Rev. Wallace E. Conkling, rector 
of the parish and also rector of St. 
Luke’s Church, Germantown. 


Father Conkling took over the addi- 
tional oversight of St. John the Baptist 
on April 5, last, in order to prevent its 
being closed. Since then there has been 
a marked revival of interest, and, in 
addition, a number of improvements 
have been made, the installation of the 
new memorial windows being one of the 
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features of the progress. The windows 
being replaced were put in when the 
church was built eighty years ago. Al- 
though none of them was a memorial, 
some of the glass has been incorpo- 
rated in the new windows. Among those 
commemorated in the new windows are 
two former rectors, the Rev. George 
W. Lincoln and the Rey. Dr. Charles 
Henry Hibbard. Others being com- 
memorated are a former. rector’s 
warden, Dr. William H. E. Wehner and 
a faithful parish worker, Miss Fanny 
D. Abbott. 

St. Mary’s Chapel Service. 
George Herbert Randall, former gen- 
eral secretary of the National Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew, conducted the 11 


A. M. service Sunday in St. Mary’s 
Chapel of the Cathedral Church of 
Christ, Upper Roxborough. Mr. Ran- 


dall is a member of the Church of the 

Holy Trinity, and is a licensed lay 

reader in the Episcopal Church by ap- 

pointment of Bishop Taitt. 

Celebrates One Hundred and Seventy- 
fifth Anniversary. 

Historic Christ Church, Upper Merion, 
one of the groups of churches erected 
by the early Swedish colonists, who set- 
tled on the shores of the Delaware in 
1637, and who later made their way up 
the Schuylkill River to Upper Merion, 
commemorated the 175th anniversary of 
its foundation on June 23, 

Descendants of the early Swedes, rep- 
resentatives of the Swedish Historical 
Society, the Montgomery County His- 
torical Society, county officials and offi- 
cials of the nearby towns took part in 
the services at the invitation of the 
rector, the Rev. James H. Lamb, Jr., and 
the vestry of the parish. Bishop Taitt 
was the special preacher and also ad- 
ministered the rite of confirmation to 
a class presented by the rector. 


For a number of years prior to the 
foundation of Christ Church, the Upper 
Merion Swedes attended church services 
at the older Swedish Churches, Gloria 
Dei at ‘‘Wiccacoe’’ and St. James, ‘‘King- 
sessing’, passing down the Schuylkill 
River in canoes. Occasionally visita- 
tions were made to Upper Merion by 
the ministers who served at Gloria Dei, 
at which time services would be held 
in a schoolhouse that had been erected 
in 1735. Subsequently ground was pur- 
chased and on June 25, one hundred 
and seventy-five years ago, the present 
church building was dedicated. With 
the influx of the Welsh settlers to the 
Upper Merion district the English lan- 
guage supplanted the Swedish, and the 
successive Swedish pastors were fre- 
quently assisted’ by Church of England 
clergymen, as was also the case in the 
other Swedish Churches at ‘‘Wiccacoe”’ 
and ‘‘Kingsessing’’. 

During the pastorate of the Rev. Dr. 
Nicholas Collin, who was the last of the 
Swedish pastors and whose service to 
the ‘‘United Swedish Churches” covered 
the period of forty-five years from 1786 
to 1831, the Book of Common Prayer 
came into general use in all Swedish 
congregations, and Dr. Collin was aided 
in his ministrations by a very consider- 
able number of the clergy of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church. With the 
death of Dr. Collin the Swedish Mis- 
sions came to an end, and the Rey. J. C. 
Clay, a clergyman of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church was called to serve 
the three congregations. In 1843 the 
union of the three churches was dis- 
solved, since which: time each of the 
three churches, having become part of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, has 
had its own rector. The Rey. James H. 
Lamb, Jr., the present rector of the 
Upper Merion parish, has served there 
for the past ten years. 

S. H. Warnock. _ 


* 
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NEW YORK. 
Rt. Rev. Wm. T. Manning, D. D., Bishop 
Rt. Rev. A. S. Lloyd, D. D., Suffragan 
Rt. Rev. Chas. K. Gilbert, D. D., Suffragan 
a > 
Outdoor Religious Services Meet Hot 
Weather Problem. 


Many New York churches are this 
summer meeting the hot weather 
problem and the discomfort of wor- 
shipping indoors by conducting outdoor 
services. 


The newest series of such services is 
announced by Grace Episcopal Church, 
at Broadway and Tenth Street, which, 
on Wednesdays and Fridays during July 
and August, will conduct a 25-minute 
service, starting at 12:30 in Hunting- 
ton Close on the grounds. The theme 
will be, ‘‘The Christian Way’’, 


A canopy will be erected for those 
who care to come within the Close, and 
a platform for the speakers will be 
set up. The opening service will be 
held on Wednesday, July 8, with the 
Rev. C. Lawson Willard, rector of St. 
James’ Church, Elmhurst, Long Island, 
as the preacher. Those who. are 
scheduled to participate in the services 
during July are the Rev. A. B. Parson, 
of the National Council; Rev. David M. 
Cory, pastor of the Cuyler Presbyterian 
Church of Brooklyn; Rey. Harry J. 
Knickle, assistant minister of the Holy 
Trinity Church, Manhattan; Rev. Hugh 
D. McCandless, rector of St. Simon’s 
Church in Staten Island; Rey. Fred W. 
Cooper, assistant minister of the Church 
of the Ascension, Manhattan; Rey. Wil- 
liam K. Russell, of West Englewood, 
N. J., and Rev. William B. Eddy and 
Rev. Ernest E. Piper, assistant minis- 
ter of St. Bartholomew’s, and Dr. Floyd 
Van Keuren, executive secretary of the 
Social Service Committee in New York, 
are among those who will preach in 
August. The Church Army will have 
charge of three of the services. 

Grace Church is also conducting a 
series of neighborhood gatherings on 
Wednesday evenings in Huntington 
Close for older residents in the com- 
munity. These begin outdoors at 7:30, 
and then adjoin to Grace House for 
music and refreshments. 

Other outdoor services in New York 
are being conducted daily at 12:30 at 
the north end of Madison Square Park 
iby the Greater New York Federation of 
Churches under the direction of Dr. 
Arthur Y. Beatie. These are designed 
for people of all denominations, and 
particularly to help those who are dis- 
couraged. The Madison Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church at Seventy-third Street 
conducts its Sunday evening services on 
the roof of the church house. Family 
Roof Parties are also being held there 
from time to time. The New York 
Youth Christian Center is also conduct- 
ing some twenty-one outdoor meetings 
on church lawns, house porches and 
street intersections at various points in 
the city’s five boroughs. 

E. L. Wertheim. 
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CONNECTICUT. 
Rt. Rev. F. G. Budlong, D: D. S T. D., 
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One Hundred and Twenty-fifth Anni- 
versary, 

Christ Church, Bethany, held serv- 
ices in cOémmemoration of the one hun- 
dred and twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the dedication of the church, on Sun- 
day, June 16. 


The Rt. Rev. Frederick S. Budlong, 
D. D., Bishop of Connecticut, con- 
ducted the morning service. 

Luncheon was served at 1 P. M. At 
3 P. M., an historical address was de- 
livered by the Rev. William A. Beards- 
ley, D. D. 
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Report of the Glebe House Committee. 

The Advisory Committee of the Sea- 
bury Society for the Preservation of the 
Glebe House, met at the Curtis House 
in Woodbury, preceded by a Celebration 
of the Holy Communion in ancient St. 
Paul’s Church; Bishop Budlong pre- 
sided. Miss Mary Curtin Taylor re- 
ported that $1,867 had been received. 
There was a balance of $127 and the 
Endowment Fund amounted to $11,- 
851.47 Over six hundred appeals had 
been sent out for the Bishop Acheson 
Memorial Fund. The Ordination pa- 
pers of the Rev. Daniel Fogg of Pom- 
fret, 1772, a letter from Bishop Skin- 
ner of Aberdeen, and a _ picture of 
Bishop Seabury’s rectory at New Lon- 
don, were among the gifts acquired. 
Miss Annie Burr Jennings offered to 
equip the Glebe House with lightning 
rods. Lunch was served and all made a 


pilgrimage to inspect the Glebe House. 
F. Appleton. 


Personal Notes 


The Rev. H. E. Kelly of St. George’s 
Church, Bridgeport, Conn., and a mem- 
ber of the Standing Committee of Con- 
necticui, has accepted the rectorship of 
St. Michael’s Church, Litchfield, and 
will take charge in July. 


The Rev. Devall Langhorne Gwath- 
mey, D. D., rector of St. John’s Church, 
Wytheville, Va., sailed from Norfolk on 
Thursday, June 6, for London. He will 
be in England perhaps five or six weeks, 
touring and visiting friends. 


The Rev. C.. Rankin Barnes was 
elected a member of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Child Welfare League of 
America at the board’s annual meeting 
recently held during the National Con- 
ference of Social Work in Montreal. 
The Child Welfare League is ‘‘a League 
of children’s agencies and institutions 
to secure improved standards and meth- 
ods in their various fields of work.’ 
Headquarters are at 130 East Twenty- 
second Street, New York City. 


H. H. Brinker Named Dean. 

Appointment of the Rev. Howard R. 
Brinker, rector of St. Bartholomew’s 
Church, Chicago, to be dean of the Chi- 
cago South Deanery, succeeding the late 
Dr. George H. Thomas, was announced 
this week by Bishop Stewart. Dean 
Brinker has been rector of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s for twelve years and active in 
diocesan affairs throughout that period. 
He formerly was chairman of the De- 
partment of Ways and Means of the 
diocese and president of the Clergy’s 
Round Table. He was acting dean dur- 
ing the various meetings of southside 
parishes in connection with the Cente- 
nary Campaign. 


The Rev. W. Geiger Irwin, rector of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Richmond, Va., af- 
ter visiting relatives in Baltimore and 
Albany, expects to sail from Montreal, 
Canada, for London, June 28. While 
in England he will visit the Cathedral 
and University towns and the Shake- 
speare Country, going as far north in 
Scotland as St. Andrew’s and touching 
Northern Ireland before returning from 
Southampton on August 28. 

* * * 


Honorary Degrees Conferred By Univer- 
sity of the South, Sewanee, at Com- 
mencement Exercises. 

Doctor of Divinity. 

The Rt. Rev. Middleton Stuart Barn- 
well, A. B., B. D., D. D., ad eundem, 
Bishop Coadjutor of the Diocese of 
Georgia, for service in the cause of 
Church extension in the Far West as 
Missionary Bishop of Idaho. 
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The Rev. Oliver James Hart, A. B., 
S. T. B., B. D., D. D., ad eundem, reec- 
tor of St. John’s Church, Washington, 
D. C., for distinguished service in the 
Church’s Ministry and life as parish 
priest, as an outstanding deputy in sev- 
eral General Conventions of the Church, 
as a leader of statesmanlike vision and 
spiritual power in Diocesan, Provincial 
and National Church efforts for the ex- 
tension of Christ’s Kingdom. 


The Rev. Clarence Sylvester Wood, 
rector of the Church of St. Luke the 
Evangelist, Roselle, N. J., for conspicu- 
ous service in Roselle for twenty-five 
years, and for his outstanding leader- 
ship in civic and community affairs. 


Doctor of Civil Law. 


The Rev. Roelif Hashbrouck Brooks, 
B. A., M. A., S. T. D., D. D., rector of 
St. Thomas’ Church, New York City, for 
conspicuous service in the Church, and 
as Commencement Preacher. 


John Temple Graves, II., LL. B., of 
Birmingham, Ala., for valiant service, 
as writer and journalist, in proclaiming 
the spirit, ideals and culture of our 
Southland, and as Commencement Ora- 
tor, 


William Sebald Keller, M. D., of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, for his Christian service 
as physician and surgeon, and in par- 
ticular for his outstanding contribution 
to the Church’s Ministry as founder 
and head of the Summer School in So- 
cial Service for candidates for the min- 
istry and younger clergy. 


Lewis Kemper Williams, of New Or- 
leans, La., for his efficient, devoted and 
generous service to the University of 
the South for many years, and particu- 
larly in recognition of his service as 
Chairman of the Committee on Finance 
and Endowment. 


William Richards Castle, Jr., A. B., 
LL. D., of Washington, D. C., Former 
Under Secretary of State, for conspicu- 
ous service as diplomat, and for distin- 
guished contribution in promoting good 
will in international relationships 
(awarded 1933). 


Doctor of Science. 

Josiah Kirby Lilly, LL. D., of Indian- 
apolis, Ind., for his conspicuous serv- 
ice in the promotion of scientific re- 
search in the development of remedies 
for the cure of human ailments; for his 
extensive research on the work and life 
of Stephen Foster; also as a friend of 
the University of the South, as the out- 
standing pharmacologist of the United 
States, as a pilanthropist, and as a man 
of literary attainments. 


Doctor of Letters. 


Grace Lindley of New York City, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary of the Church, for her distin- 
guished leadership of the womanhood 
of the Church for nineteen years with 
its resultant benefit to the spiritual life 
of the women and their greater service 
to the missionary work of the Church 
at home and abroad. 


The Rev. Frederick John Foakes 
Jackson, B. A., B. D., D. D., D. Theol., 
of Englewood, N. J., retired professor 
of Christian Institutions, Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York City, for 
long and scholarly distinction in reli- 
gion and letters and author and teacher 
in England and America. 


Timothy Yoshitaro Nagishi, Professor 
of English, St. Paul’s University, Ike- 
(Continued on page 22.) 
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FAMILY DEPARTMENT 


JUNE. 
2. Sunday after Ascension Day. 
9. Whitsunday. 
10. Monday in Whitsun-week. 
11. Tuesday in Whitsun-week, 
12. Ember Day. (Wednesday.) 
14. Ember Day. (Friday.) 
15. Ember Day. (Saturday.) 
16. Trinity Sunday. 
17. St. Barnabas. (Monday.) 
23. First Sunday after Trinity. 
24. St. John Baptist. (Monday.) 
29. St. Peter. (Saturday.) 
30. Second Sunday after Trinity. 


JHE COLLECT FOR THE SECOND SUN- 
DAY AFTER TRINITY. 


O Lord, who never failest to help and 
govern those Whom Thou dost bring up in 
Thy steadfast fear and love; Keep us, we 
beseech Thee, under the protection of Thy 
good providence, and make us to have a 
perpetual fear and love of Thy Holy 
Name; through Jesus Christ Our Lord. 
Amen. 

y * * * 
FOR SAINT PETER THE 
APOSTLE, 

O Almighty God, who by Thy Son Jesus 
Christ, did give to Thy Apostle Saint Peter 
many excellent gifts, and commandest 
him earnestly to feed Thy flock; Make 
we beseech Thee, all Bishops and Pastors 
diligently to preach Thy Holy Word, and 
the people obediently to follow the same, 
that they may receive the crown of ever- 
lasting glory; throughout the same Thy 
Son Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

* * * 
SUMMER HOUR, 
No winter wind comes to this meadow 
now, : 
No snow lies banKed above the singing 
stream 
The sun is warm upon each leafy bough, 

And golden peace lies round us like a 

dream, 


THE COLLECT 


The bees come visiting; a bird flits by 
Toward its nest, deep-hidden in the 
= wood; 

The clouds pile up white castles in the 

“2 sky, 

And here our hearts know well that 
. _God is: good, ; 
We. lie at ease, warmed 
through by sun, 
Whilst scent of clover-blossoms fills the 


through and 


air. 
We joy in this rich hour which was be- 
gun r 
Secretly months ago, whilst trees were 
ft bare. 
God_promised Earth this hour, and keeps 
His vow: 
No,,winter wind comes to this meadow 
" now. 
—Eleanor Halbrook Zimmerman. 


* * * 


To Show Forth Jesus. 

The congregations of many churches 
are hungering for a sight of Jesus. 
Théy are given many other things, im- 
portant in themselves and good, yet 
all_the time they are longing for a 
vision of Him, who alone can help them 
solve their problems. Many pulpits 
quote Jesus and speak of Him, but far 
too few present Him today, where He 
can be understood, received and fol- 
lowed by sinful souls needing release 
and, salyation. ’ 

If we are honest with ourselves, we 


must acknoWledge that not. always is’ 


Jesus shown to the world by th 
churches in their..work,.or-in-the-meet- 
ing of church courts. So much time 


is given to the turning of the wheels 
of machinery, so much to the defense 
of our particular interpretation of the 
faith, so little to the showing forth 
of our Master, who is the only hope to 
the troubled people of the world. 

One of the most strange and paradoxi- 
cal things in the world today is the 
effort on the part of some Christians 
to put the principles of Jesus into op- 
eration in the affairs of the world and 
the opposition on the part of others 
even to making the effort. It is not 
that men wish to go outside of the 
sphere of the Church and rule the State. 
It is that they believe, as John R. Mott 
has gone around the world proclaiming, 
that ‘‘Jesus is Lord of all, or not Lord 
at all.’”’ It is that more and more ear- 
nest Christians have learned from ex- 
perience, that, if a man is not a Chris- 
tian in his relationships of business and 
politics, he is not a Christian in that 
which he denominates his religious life. 
Someone has said that an army on the 
march is not so powerful as an idea, 
whose time has come. The idea of so- 
cial justice has come in the world and 
there are countless questions today, 
which will be settled either inside the 
Church or outside. If men can see 
Jesus in the lives of Church members, 
wherever their lives touch the things 
of the world, the beginning of the final 
solution has come. 

Humanity will be exalted. Jesus on 
the throne in Heaven is a pledge of 
this. Righteousness and truth will pre- 
vail. Jesus, living in the lives of His 
followers, is the ground of this assur- 
ance. 

This is an age of specialists. It has 
to be so, because our lives are so com- 
plex, our problems so complicated and 
our needs so varied. Let the Church 
remember that with all the work it is 
doing, its specialty is preaching Jesus 
to the world. Presenting Him in His 
loveliness, His attractiveness, His saving 
power. And let Christians remember 
that whatever else they do, if men do 
not see Jesus in them their work is vain. 
If Jesus can be seen in us, we may be 
utter failures according to all worldly 
standards, yet we have succeeded glo- 
riously, according to heavenly stand- 
ards, and in the end will doubtless have 
earned that final and most desired of 
all commendations, ‘‘Well done good 


‘and faithful servant.”—-From a Sermon 


by Rev. Dr. "S23R. Ogilsby. 
* * * 


The Child Makes a Bad Bargain. 

Three sisters, mothers of little chil- 
dren, were visiting in their old homes 
and each, as a special treat, gave her 
children a few pennies to go down- 
town and buy what they liked. The 
little journey was quite safe for the 
youngsters and it was at an hour when 
they could take their time in looking 
at the toys and candies on display, so 
they set out in great good humor. But 
when they returned, sad to relate, it 
appeared they had made bad bargains. 
A man had been making shining, fas- 
cinating looking taffy in plain sight of 
a large crowd, and these children had 
invested their money in candy. When 
each received a bag containing a very 
tiny portion, they all felt badly disap- 
pointed, for they had planned for other 
things. Of course this is a common 
happening with children. It was the 
different way that each parent com- 
mented on the incident that especially 
interested an onlooker, 

One mother said that it served the 
children exactly right. She reminded 
them that they had gone out with the 
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intention of buying balls for a little 
game they were planning, and she said 
they were old enough to know better 
than to waste their precious money, | 

Another mother said that the next 
time a shopping excursion was in prog- 
ress she would go herself to see that 
the children did not come home disap- 
pointed. 

But the third mother gathered the 
sad children in her arms to tell them 
that she had once done the very same 
thing and had come home disappointed 
because something unexpected had 
coaxed the money out of her purse. 

“But, children, you don’t have to do 
it again,’’ she said. ‘‘The next time 
you will know better. And I’ll tell you 
a little secret. Grandmother wants her 
onion bed weeded, and if you work 
hard you’ll have enough money for your 
balls this very day.’’ 

“Adele, you always were _ soft- 
hearted’”’ said her older sister. ‘‘Now 
I believe in teaching children a lesson 
instead of sympathizing with them when 
they waste their pennies. But, I must 
say,’’ she added truthfully, ‘‘your chil- 
dren are better behaved than mine, and 
they confide in you more than my two 
doin me. Maybe after all . . Well, 
I do declare! They’ve all started for 
the onion bed.’’—Hilda Richmond, in 
National Kindergarten Association Re- 
lease. 

* * * 
IN HIS HAND. 
“Lord, how can I a chosen vessel be, 

To bear Thy Name to others far and 


near? 
Those precious contents carried, Lord, 
by me, 
An earthen vessel, frail and full of 
fear? 


Lord, what if that weak vessel] soon 
should break, 
Leaving someone without a taste of 
Thee?” 
But He made answer very tenderly: 
“I Know that thou art frail indeed to 
bear 
The message I have put within thy soul, 
But nothing that is handled with great 
care 
Is broken, though it be a fragile bowl. 
I chose thee not for any strength of 


thine, 
But thou art in My hand, O child of 
Mine.” 
—Selected. 
* * - 
Broadmindeds r 


An open mind is an accepted sign o 
intellectual quality today. Your house 
has windows and doors, but sometimes 
these have to be closed “against arctic 
winds and unwelcome visitors. Can 
we deny that privilege to the mind? 

Broadmindedness signifies tolerance, 
universal sympathy, and magnanimity, 
but there are some features not so de- 
sirable. Often it means mere light- 
hearted forbearance which shuns con- 
tradictory people. But surely one can- 
not go through life smiling indiscrimi- 
nately on everybody. Even at the risk 
of losing friends it is occasionally neces- 
sary to be severe. Easy leniency is a 
melting pot into which some people 
throw the silver treasures of their high 
standards and noble principles only to 
find them a shapeless mass. Irrespon- 
sible neglect of difficulties and prob- 
lems may keep you from being too se- 
rious, but it leaves the mind childish 
and useless. So is it if you shirk the 
clamorous questions of faith. It is not 
enough to say gaily that one faith is as 
good as another. Sometimes it hap- 
pens that such men are not morally cap- 
able of defending their faith, for moral 
courage is at a premium. ''” (16@Io us 

Jesus was of Nazareth, a’ déspised 
town; He preached in Samaria -to the 
offense. of the Pharisees; He listened 
to a Gentile woman and a Roman, sol- 


— 
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dier; He bade men forgive seventy 
times seven; He prayed for His ene- 
mies; He believed even in prodigals; 


and He gathered into His society un- 
known people from the north and from 
the south, from the east and from the 
west. 

Do you wish to be broad minded, 
pray for the presence and guidance of 
His Holy Spirit. In His companionship 
your mind will be open to receive the 
best and to make the best of old and 
new alike. 

Does this narrow your mind? Well, 
remember that a little well kept gar- 
den is more companionable and inspir- 
ing than the widest plains of buffalo 
grass, dust driven and swept by Arctic 
gales. 

Better a little garden than a big wil- 
derness. 

“Choose ye this day whom ye will 
serve’? does not end with arithmetical 
facts and scientific demonstration. It 
leads us into the deeper consideration 
of whether humanity can continue to 
exist without the supreme authority of 
the eternal mind and _ will.—Robert 
MacGowan, in Presbyterian Banner. 

* * Ba 
For the Southern Churchman. 
THE SEXTON THINKS IT OVER. 
Charles Ballard. 
I wonder— 
Is there anything in it? 
She comes regular; 
And the reverend says— 


But the boy says that’s all bunk— 
And he ought to know: 

He’s been to college. 
College!—seems only last year, 


The night he was born— 
And her layin’ there so still 
And Doc shakin’ his head. 


and white, 


Then all at once I said it— 

First time since I was a boy— 

“Our Father’—the words came natural. 

All night I kep’ goin’ over it. 

Then she moved; 

And the doctor turned round and nodded 
to me. 


The boy says. he knows better— 
Kead all about it in college. 
But say—the Reverend’s been to college, 
too— 
Queer I never thought of that before! 
* * * 
Bene Fit and Bene Volens. 

The word ‘“‘benefit’’ is in itself a 
grand word. It means ‘good deed.”’ 
Now, I like a man who has good will, 
who is benevolent—bene volens; a man 
who on a dark night says, ‘‘Good-night, 
I wish you well.” “Good-night, 
friend,’’ I say; ‘I thank you.” That is 
bene volens. But I like better the man 
who says, ‘‘Stop a bit; it is a dark moor 
over there; I will get a lantern; I know 
my way, and I can take you across this 
footpath, which will be a short-cut, and 
see you safely into the highroad.” He 
shakes me by the hand and says, ‘‘Good- 
night.’’ That is bene volens turned 
into bene fit. Bene fit is good deed. 
Bene volens is good; but bene fit is 
better. Oh, our God loves us never 
with good-will only.—Mark Guy Pearse. 

* * * 
When Defeat Is Victory. 

Victory in God’s sight and victory in 
men’s sight may be two different things. 
Strained situations arise in this life as 
suddenly as thunder-clouds in summer, 
and only the grace of God can keep 
them from reaching the breaking point. 
At such a time the worldly man, by 
some clever, cutting remark, may ap- 
parently crush the Christian; and the 
Adversary will urge the Christian to try 
to.outdo the other. But then it is that 
the man seeking “‘first the kingdom of 
God’’ will remember his Lord, and trust 


weighing a pound of cheese. 
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Him, “who, when He was reviled, re- 
viled not again.’’ By saving nothing, 
or by a “sott answer,’ he ean end the 


dispute, and the other may think he 
has carried the day. And if the Chris- 
tian feels a lingering sense of humili- 
ation, what consolation is there for him? 
There is a great deal. Like Enoch, he 
has ‘‘this testimony, that he pleased 
God,’’ which is infinitely better than 
pleasing himself; and he may rest upon 
Peter’s inspired word: “But if, when 
ye do well, and suffer for it, ye take 
it patiently, this is acceptable with 
God.” Asa peacemaker he is ‘‘blessed,’’ 
and his communion with God is un- 
broken.—Sunday School Times. 


* * * 
For the Southern Churchman. 
THE BLESSING OF PRAYER, 
Putnam W. Kyle. 

I came to Thee in agonizing prayer, 
My human spirit tossed about at sea, 
My selfish thought: To tell it all to Thee. 
Out tumbled words, hot with bitter tears, 
Remorseful that yesterday was gone 
And fearful of tomorrows yet to come. 
Looking at the clear blue sky, I knelt to 


pray, 
For those I love, “Grant them Thy peace, 
O Lord.” 
And lo! A tranquil joy filled my own 
breast. 
* * * 
What We Enlisted For. 


It is said that a soldier who enlisted 
in a war took along his kit of watch- 
maker’s tools, and while they were in 
camp he did considerable business. But 
one day when the order came to strike 
tents and prepare for battle, he looked 
around his tent in dismay, and ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Why, I can’t possibly go, for 
I have twelve watches to repair, which 
I have promised by Saturday night.” 
The man had forgotten what he had 
enlisted for. The soldiers of the King 
of kings sometimes seem to forget what 
they enlisted for.—The Sunday School 
Chronicle, 


* * ok 


The phrase, ‘‘eternal life’, was fre- 
quently on the lips of Jesus. - It is 
found some forty times in the New 
Testament, and as far as I know is 
peculiar to Christianity. I do not find 
it in the Old Testament. I find such 
expressions as “the eternal covenant’’, 
“eternal righteousness’’, ‘‘external pos- 
session’’, “the eternal God’’, but I do not 
find ‘‘eternal life’. I do not know any 
place where it occurs in the religions 
of the world. It is peculiar to Chris- 
tianity.—Rey. H. T. Kerr. 


* * . 


Afraid of Overweight. , 
The other day I watched a grocer 
He had a 
hard time getting the piece to weigh 
a pound. Finally, he cut off several 
slivers in order that the buyer should 
get nothing over his pound. He might 
as well let his customer have the bene- 
fit of these, as they were useless to him. 
But he never gave overweight. We 
often treat God in the same way. We 
are so careul to do just what we think 
we ought and to give no overweight. 
We ask: ‘‘How little can I do and stil] 
be a Christian?’’ instead of our hearts 
asking: ‘How much can I give?’— 
Onward. 
* * *% 

This is our hour of greatest peril in 
China, and of the greatest hope. To 
abandon China to her fate or to mere 
commercialism would be a crime.— 
Hansen. 

* * * 

Forty million trained soldiers of Eu- 
rope are not being trained for knitting. 
—General Smedley Butler. 
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CONFIRMATION 
PAPERS 


By 
CANON F. E. HOWITT 


. Confirmation and Baptism. 
. Baptism and the Christian Covenant 
. The Baptismal Covenant—Repentanoce, 


. The Beptismal Covenant—Faith and the 
Faith. 


. The Baptismal Covenant—The Faith. 
. The Baptismal Covenant—Obedience, 
. The Lord’s Supper. 

. The Meens of Grace. 


@Snroa Ok 


A series of informing pamphleta compiled 
by Canon F., E. Howitt. They have an in- 
estimable value in instructing thore who con- 
template membership in the Church, and for 
impressing the already confirmed with the 
sacredness and meaning of this hone ritual. 
Price, singlo pamphlet, each.. 5 cente 
Complete set of eight. ............ 7125 cents 


Order from 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN 
COMPANY 


Richmond, Va. 


* VESTMENTS 


Cassocks, Surplices, Stoles, Silks, 
Embroideries, Cloths, Fringes 
CLERICAL SUITS 
Priest Cloaks, Rabats, Collars 
Church Vestment Specialists 
for over half a century 


COX SONS & VINING- INC. 


133 EAST 23RD STREET. NEW YORK. NY. 


Ke 


( 


Edwin S. Gorham, Inc. 


Publishers, Booksellers, Importers te 
gious and Church Literature. OXF 
Bibles, Prayer Books, etc. Dostionas 
Books, New MOWBRAY Publications, EC- 
CLESIASTICAL Wares, Parish Requisites: 
Old and Rare Books Rebound. Estimates 
gladly furnished. 

Established 1900. 
18 West 45 Street, 


"R.GEISSLER INC. 


450 SIXTH AVE.NEAR iC t ST. NEW YORK 
v 2 2 
Church Furnishing 


IN CARVED WOOD AND |i Gi 
MARBLE: BRASS: SILVER 
FABRICS + WINDOWS 


New York. 


CHOIR VESTMENTS 


Cassocks, Cottas and Caps. Special low 

prices. Samples and prices on request. 
Poplin Canterbury Caps, $1.00 each. 
Paper Patterns for Choir and Church. 
Vestments for sale. 


HENRY HAYTER, 8205 Riverside Drtve, 
Box 618. Rte. 1. St. Petersburg, Fla. 


L. T. CHRISTIAN 


FUNFRAL DIRECTOR 


foulevard-Park and Patterson Avenue 
Richmond, Va. 
OF fics Neve € 1:9390ec 


Prices te weet depressed conditions 


FOR THE CHILDREN 


For the Southern Churchman. 
STARS HELP. 
Monica Williams. 
The little stars come out at night 
And shine so clear and bright, 
I wonder why they wait ’til then 
To give there wondrous light? 


Perhaps it is the sun is tired 
And has gone home to rest, 
Or maybe he is helping, too, 
Where somewhere else is, best. 


And so the little stars come out 
When he has gone away, 

For we do always need some light, 
Though just a tiny ray. 


Oh, God is very good to us, 
He gives us all our need, 
And we must help Him, like the stars, 
Though tiny, be our deed. 
= oe * 

For the Southern Churchman. 
‘Those Rectory Children. 
CHAPTER XXIV. 

Birthday Morning. 

M. i. G: 

September came, with golden sun- 
shine and ripening fields. Philip and 
Kent were at the top-notch of excite- 
ment, for they were to begin school, 
and on their birthday! Six years old 
on the fifteenth, and school boys, too— 
it was almost too much for Philip, who 
kept the household in an uproar. Kent 
had some moments of doubt, and kept 
closer than usual to mother, who was 
busy making new suits of blue and 
brown, and two stout school bags. 

“Come here, sonny,’’ she said to Kent 
One morning. ‘“‘Let me measure this 
strap and see if it’s long enough. Then 
your bag- will be done. It has a red 
K, you see, and Phil’s a red P.”’ 

“Is there a little room in it could 
hold our fwag?’’ asked Kent as mother 
held the bag to his side and passed the 
strap around his shoulders. 


“Why, Kent, you wouldn’t want a 
frog in’ school!” cried Claire. “He 
couldn’t learn, not even A, B, C.”’ 

“But wivout muvver nor even our 
fwag—’’ began Kent, and his lip 
trembled. 

“To school perhaps, but not in 
bags.” iA 

“I know something better than the 


frog,” said mother quickly, “and you 
shall know tomorrow.”’ 
“Is it a birfday somep’n?”’ 
“Yes, and the birthday’s tomorrow.” 
“And can we take it to school in our 


bags?” 

“T know ’bout it!” Claire put in. “It 
will be more sensible than a frog, 
Kent.” 

“Then it can learn A, B, C?” 

“Not that, perhaps, but other les- 
sons. Just be patient, darling,’ said 
mother, ‘“‘you shall know tomorrow. 
Now, here’s your bag, and _  here’s 
Philip’s. Go put in your nice pencils 


Aunt Mollie sent, 
-copybooks.’”’ 

“Mother,’’ said Claire as Kent ran 
off to fill the bags and tell Philip that 
there was to be a‘ “‘surpwise better’n 
a fwag’’ for their birthday, ‘‘Mother, 
I would so be happy if I could go to 
weal school’’. 

“That will come, honey, before so 
long,” said mother, taking up a little 
jacket and her button-bag. ‘‘You’re 
not falling behind, you know, and what 
would I do in the long mornings with- 


and the pads and 


out my own little school, with its one: 


scholar? Let’s keep on until February, 
and if you get stronger as fast as you 
have been doing, we’ll ask Dr. Carring- 
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ton about it then.” ’ 
“Tt isn’t jus’ lessons,” said ‘Claire 
wistfully. ‘“’Cause I like you for a 


teacher better’n any other person; it’s 
recess an’ lunch boxes, an’ games, like 
Winnie tells about.”’ 

“But think how much farther along 
you are than you were last year!” 
mother said, brushing back the pale gold 
hair from the little face which bore 
the marks of so many hard lessons 
of patience and pain. 

“TJ do think that,’ Claire answered, 
rubbing her cheek on mother’s hand, 
“I feel a little fussy, mother, but much 
happy, so don’t mind,” she ended smil- 
ing. 

riMaeverle cried Philip rushing in, 
“Kent says it’s somep’n better’n a fwag 
for birfdays. Is it maybe a bigger 
fwag? An’ did you know if one boy 
goes wif hands an’ anudder boy holds 
one boy’s foots dat’s a wheelbawwow?”’ 
He stopped from lack of breath. 

“Yes, I’ve seen that kind of wheel- 
barrow,’ answered mother  placidly, 
“and the surprise is not a bigger frog, 
but something much nicer than even the 
biggest of frogs.” 

“Dat’s hard to fink, muvver,’’ said 
Philip. ‘Like de donkey talked to de 
man in de Bible is hard to fink.” 

“Well, make up your mind tomor- 
row!’’ mother laughed. 

And on the next morning, Philip and 
Kent were quite convinced. After break- 
fast, when the usual mysterious pack- 
ages had been unwrapper and exclaimed 
over, David ran out and called back, 
“Tt7s all ready! Come to the back 
porch! The surprise is there!” 

The little boys rushed out, father 
caught up Claire and mother and Win- 
nie followed. At the foot of the back 
steps stood Uncle Danger, grinning and 
holding by the bridle a splendid brown 
pony. Roy and Noel capered about, 
barking their excitement, but the pony 
stood quiet, as if waiting to be approved 
by his new masters. 

“Oh, muvver, is he ours?” cried Kent, 
pressing close to mother in delight and 
surprise. But Philip ran straight to 
the pony and flung himself against his 
neck. crying out, ‘‘O Tom! O Tom!” 

“The Trent ladies sent him,’’ said 

mother. ‘‘Who could have thought of a 
better present? See how pretty he is, 
and so gentle.’’ 
“ “Now I can b’lieve ’bout de donkey 
talked,’’ said Philip from the pony’s 
mane, ‘’cause Tom is better dan a fwag, 
even if de fwag was as big.” 

“Let Uncle Danger lead you around,” 
said father, setting Claire down to put 
Kent in the saddle. ‘‘Don’t be afraid, 
son. Move away, Phil, old man, you 
shall have the next turn.”’ 

“Why do you call him Tom, Phil?’ 
asked Winnie as Uncle Danger started 
slowly off, with Kent holding tight to 
the pommel of the saddle and David 


walking alongside to steady him. “I 
didn’t know he was named.’’ 
“Well, now!’ exclaimed mother. “I 


had thought Brownie would be a nice 
name—” 

“That is the most pretty,’’ said Claire. 

“Maybe we can change Phil’s mind,” 
Winnie added. ‘‘Let him have his ride 

“He is Tom,’ he said distressed. 

“T looked an’ saw it was Tom,’’ said 
Phil, his eyes on the pony. ‘Oh, be 
quick, Kent, so my turn will come!”’ 
TTS tos 

But even after the little boys had 
several rides, singly and _ together, 
Philip, sitting on the bottom step, was 
not to be moved. 


“How can we call him Brownie? You 
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wouldn’t like it, Winnie, if ever’body 
called you a name an’ it wasn’t Win- 
nie.’’ 

“T tell you,’’ said father, ‘‘call him 


Tom Brown. Just as you’re Philip 
Duncan, Phil. How would that do?” 
“Oh, I didn’t mean dose udder 
names,’’ said Philip instantly. “I don’t 
care how much names he has.” 
“T like Tom Brown,’ Kent added 
shyly. 


“And if he’s going to carry Kent and 
Phil to school, it’s a good name,” David 
declared, ‘‘because he’ll have school days 
like the Tom Brown’s School Days I’ve 
been reading about.’ 

“And it’s time for the first school 
days right now,’’ said mother. ‘Get 
your bags, boys, and, David, walk with 
them so both can ride. They’ll soon 
grow used to it.” 

“But, mother, what will Dr. Black- 
burn say?’’ asked Winnie anxiously. 

“Father spoke to him, and he doesn’t 
mind. Tom Brown can be turned into 
the pasture with the Williams’ chil- 
dren’s ponies, and Pat’s horse. David 
can take care of him and saddle him 
again at twelve o’clock, when the little 
boys are out, and for a few mornings 
I’ll send Uncle Danger to bring them 
home. But Tom is sure-footed and they 
will soon learn to ride him safely.’ 

“We have very nice Trent ladies in 
our parish,’’ said Winnie as she turned 
into the house to find her own school- 
bag. ‘It must be pleasant to have lots 
of money to give folks ponies and paint 
boxes and all those things.” 

“Well, it isn’t all the money.”’ Mother 
put her arms around Claire to give 
her just the little help that made her 
way easier. ‘“‘They have such good 
hearts! Miss Sarah gave you lessons, 
honey, as well as the paint box, and 
dear Miss Alice, what hasn’t she done!”’ 

“T do ‘specially like friends,’ said 
Claire, her face shining, ‘‘an’ now we 
have a new one, an’ he’s Tom Brown.” 

* cy * 
Burning Punk. 

It was the middle of the forenoon of 
a bright Fourth of July at the camp at 
Echo Lake. The sun shone down with 
intense heat from a cloudless sky. The 
early morning pop-pop of firecrackers 
and bang-bang of torpedoes had let up, 
but Ted was still playing with his slow 
match, or punk, as he liked to call it. 

Earlier in the morning Ted’s father, 
Mr. Hardy, had warned the boy to be 
very careful in the use of firecrackers, 
and especially in using the slow match, 
explaining how the latter would burn 
very slowly for a long time, but if it 
touched any wood, might set it on fire. 

Ted had brought out a magnifying- 
glass, which he called his “burning 
glass’, and, holding it over the punk 
until the heat of the sun had lighted it, 
he then proceeded to light a leaf from 
the slowly burning punk. He watched 
the leaf smoke and crumple up, then 
laid his punk down on the step and be- 
gan holding the burning glass over the 
leaf until it was lighted. 

Just then came a shout from his 
friend, Tom, ‘Hi, Ted. It’s time to go 
swimming. Hurry up.” 

‘All right,’’ answered Ted. ‘“‘Be with 
you in a jiffy,’’ and he rushed into the 
house to get into his bathing suit. Soon 
the two boys were racing to the lake, 
where they joined the other boys and 
girls swimming and paddling about in 
the cool water. 

Ted was a fine diver, and always en- 
joyed showing off the various kinds 
of dives he could make. He swam a 
race with Tom across the narrow end of 
the lake to the opposite shore. They 
lay in the shadow of the tree for a 
while, resting, then swam back, and 
Ted returned to the diving board. He 
had just made a jack-knife dive and 
come spluttering out of the lake to 


4 * 
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shake the water from his head and 
climbed onto the board again when he 
heard the fire alarm and stopped to 
count the number. 

“Twenty-nine,’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Gee, 
whiz. That’s our number. I left my 
punk burning,’ and he made for the 
shore. 

He felt choked as he ran, 
seemed to Ted as if his throat was 
filled up. ‘‘How can I have been so 
careless?’ he said to himself. ‘Oh, -if 
only the fire engine will get there in 
time!’’ 

Ted rushed straight toward his own 
home as if he had been told that the 
fire was there. Soon he could see 
crowds of men and boys, many of them 
in their bathing suits. The smoke was 
piling up, with here and there some 
blaze, ibut, to his delight, he could see 
much of the cottage still standing, even 


and it 


though the smoke was dense. ‘At 
least,’’ he thought, “it’s not all down 
yet. I'll never again be careless with 


punk.”’ 

Ted felt as if he must do something 
to help put out the fire, but as he rushed 
toward the house a fireman called, 
“Here, come back! Keep this side the 
line!’”’ Ted, realizing that he must obey, 
came slowly back. He would have liked 
to have done something to help put out 
the fire, since he felt sure that it was 
his own carelessness that had caused it. 
However, he could do nothing but 
watch. 

Soon, to his great delight, he saw 
that the fire department had the fire 
under control, and later found that only 
the steps and wall directly above them 
had been burned. There had _ been 
More smoke than real fire. He felt 
glad enough that the fire was no worse 
and the damage no greater. 

After the excitement was over and 
the engine and firemen were gone, the 
watching crowd gradually left, and only 
the Hardy family remained to see that 
the fire did not break out again. 

“Come in to dinner,’ called Mrs. 
Hardy. ‘‘We shall all need something 
to eat after all this excitement.’’ The 
family sat down to the table, but they 
could talk of nothing but the fire. ‘I 
cannot understand how it could possibly 
have caught,” said Mr. Hardy. “It was 
just the steps and the wall over them. 
If a match had been left there it might 
have been stepped. on and lighted the 
wood, but who would have a match on 
the steps?” 

Ted’s throat felt so full he could 
hardly swallow. He glanced out the 
corner of his eye at his father, but the 
latter was paying no attention to him, 
and probably was not thinking of him 
at all. Should he tell of his careless- 
ness? 

“Do you suppose there are rats under 
the steps and that they might have 
chewed a matcb and thus lighted it?” 
asked Mrs. Hardy. 

“But where would the match come 
from?’’ queried Mr. Hardy. 

Ted longed to get up and leave the 
table, but he knew that would only call 
attention to himself. What should he 
do? 

“T was playing on the steps with my 
doll,’’ said Betty, “this morning. I’m 
glad I didn’t leave her there. She’d 
have been burned to death.”’ 

“You didn’t have any matches, 
you?’’ asked her father. 

“No, I did not have any matches,’’ she 
said. 

Ted longed to tell the whole miserable 
story, but somehow he couldn’t even 
open his mouth. He was very thankful 
when dinner was through and he could 
get away by himself. He had not been 
able to eat much, but no one had seemed 
to notice it. Up in his room he sat by 
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his open window and tried to think 
what to do. He hated to tell his father 
how heedless he had been, but he knew 
that he would not be happy until he had 
confessed. Finally, he decided he would 
do it at once. He wanted to get rid 
of that disagreeable lump in his throat. 
SMe domv right oil, hesdecided, “I 
can wait no longer’. But when he 
found his father he was talking with a 
neighbor, and Ted turned quickly away 
He could not possibly talk before any 
one else. 

“O Ted,” called his sister, Joan. Let’s 
ride our wheels down to the store. 
Mother has an errand to be done.’’ 

SVOuUnzO, asad Teddy) sl mmbusye, 

Some time Ted haunted the yard, try- 
ing to find his father alone, but as soon 
as he saw that Mr. Hardy was busy 
he hurried up to his room. Slowly the 
afternoon wore away, then Ted saw his 
father sitting alone on the edge of the 
platform by the burned steps. Down- 
stairs the boy slowly walked and out 
to his father’s side and sat down. For 
a while he remained in silence. Then 
Mr. Hardy said, “It troubles me because 
I cannot understand what caused the 
firm. 

For a while Ted remained silent, then, 
very slowly, he said, “It was my fault, 


Dad. I was careless and left my punk 
burning on the step. You had warned 
me, too.” 


The father glanced at the boy as he 
sat there in a dejected attitude, and 
then, realizing what it had cost the boy 
to make the confession, said in a cheer- 
ful tone, ‘‘That was fine of you to tell 
me, because now I can account for the 
fire. I could not understand how the 
fire could have originated, but now that 
you have told me, I won’t worry any 
more about it.’’—Advance. 

* oS Eo 
Monkey Manners. 

At a Century of Progress, a small 
army of monkeys daily attracted throngs 
of people and sent them into gales of 
laughter at their amusing antics. A 
circular moat of water surrounded the 
animals on their roomy island, while 
a tall, irregular structure of imitation 
stone afforded ample freedom for climb- 
ing and playing. 

The public was permitted to feed 
them, and especially prepared, inexpen- 
sive packages of food could be had near 
by. The moment some one appeared ai 
the railing, with a package in hand, 
immediately the water front was lined 
with the expectant little fellows. 

On this particular day, a bystander 
threw a package over to them and there 
followed the usual lively scramble, 
which resembled a_ league football 
scrimmage. The winner finally emerged 
with the coveted parcel, and what fol- 
lowed would have to be seen to be ap- 
preciated. 

At once, as if by unspoken accord, 
all activity ceased. There was no at- 
tempt to rush the winner, no crowding 
or pushing each other. Hach monkey 
stopped and sat down right where he 
was, in a half circle, and waited. 

But what excited, tense waiting! 
Every bright eye was fixed on the lucky 
one, as he proceeded to investigate the 
prize. How tantalizingly slow he was! 
He daintily picked out a bit of carrot, 
tasted it, then laid it on the ground 
and took a morsel of something else. 
He sampled everything in the package 
until it was empty, and the contents 
laid on the ground, where he leisurely 
picked out and ate what he wanted. 
He seemed to be aware of being in the 
spotlight and deliberately prolonged it. 

Finally, he stopped eating and began 
to spread out the food that was left so 
that much of it was within easy reach 
of the others. And all the time the ex- 
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citement grew. Muscles twitching, little 
forearms gesticulating, much chattering 
and turning of heads and blinking of 
quick, bright eyes. 
Suddenly the host turned away, as 
if interested elsewhere. It was evidently 
the signal to ‘come and get it’, for 
the ranks broke, and, in less than no 
time, not a vestige of food remained.— 
Ex. 
* * * 
For the Southern Churchman. 
WEALTH OF GIVING. 

Magda Brandon. 

Life is worth the living 

When tnere is joy in giving 

Oneself in humble service every day, 

To help a weaker brother; 

To lighten for another, 

The burden that is his upon the way, 


Ihe very art of living 

Is found within the giving; 

And-he is growing richer every day 

Who sees an eye grow brighter; 

An aching heart made lighter; 

And none can take his growing wealth 
away. 


* * * 


Straight Paths. 

The snow had fallen through the 
night. Pure and spotless it lay on roof 
and road and field. A number of lads 
met beside a vacant lot in the morn- 
ing and looked at the untrodden white 
before them. No one had crossed the 
lot, and it seemed to invite footprints. 

“Try who’ll make the straightest 
path to the other end of the field,’ 
challenged one of the lads, and he was 
quickly taken up. 

Ail (but one started off immediately, 
taking great care to watch their feet 
as they went along. The boy that 
started last sighted a tree trunk at the 
opposite end of the lot, and with head 
erect and eyes front he stepped out. 
The last to start was the first to finish, 
and his path was as straight as it coulé 
well be, while the other tracks were 
crooked and twisted and, of course, 
really longer than the straight track. 

“Say, Billy,’ the ones that lost in 
the trial called out, ‘Show did you make 
out to do it so straight?’’ 

“Well, said Billy, “I found out that 
when a chap looks at his feet he can’t 
help wobbling, and so I looked away 
from my feet to that tree and kept on 
looking till I got there. Really, fellows, 
it was looking at the tree did it, and 
any of you can do as well if you take 
my way.” 

At once they found another untrod- 
den lot and tried Billy’s way, and found 
he was right, and that morning those 
boys learned that when you want to 
make a straight path you must look up 
and ahead and not down.—The Presby- 
terian. 


TERTIUS, 
“T, Tertius, who wrote this epistle, sa- 
lute you in the Lord.’—Rom, 16:22. 


Though he was scribe for greater men, 
Quiet his life, obscure his work— 
The zeal with which he drove his pen 

Was not the routine of a clerk. 


His carefulness with interest blent, 
Not grudging, as beneath a rod. 
And Paul, with such an instrument, 
Achieved a lasting work for God. 


Now younger, stranger companies 
Are still admonished by his word; 
And Tertius, down the centuries, 
Salutes us in the Lord! 
—Dorothy Thompson, in 
School Times. 
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Classified Advertisments and Notices 


ali notices ana advertisements, excepting positions wanted, will be inserted in 


fais department at a rate of 20 cents per agate line gach insertion. 


Special raes 


se contracts of any length. A rate of 15 cents per line is made to persons seeking po- 


sitions. 


No advertisement accepted for less than 50 cents. 


S k in 
Cc for this department must be received not later than Tuesday of the wee 
whieh it is intended That the first insertion shall appear. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


CHURCH VESTMENTS. 

Cathedral Studio, Church embroideries, 
Altar and Pulpit Hangings. Stoles from 
$6.50. Burse ¢nd veil from $10. Surplice 
from $8. Send for complete line of pure 
Irish linens by the yard. Silks, fringes 
and gold thread, Embroidered erablens 
ready to appy. Altar Guild Handbook, 


re L, V. MACKRILLE 
11 W. Kirke St., Chevy Chase, 
Washington, D. C. 
Telephone Wisconsin 2752. 


BOARDING, 

WANTED, A FEW BOARDERS WISHING 
rest and quiet in modern, comfortable 
country home. References. Mrs, A. R. 
Long, Madison Heights, Elon Road, Va. 

I ie a = Se 

1, SOLD BY A WHEEL CHAIR INVALID. 

/ Self filling Fountain Pens. These Pens 

are selling at $2.00 to $2.75 in stores.. Col- 

ors pearl. Price $1.00 each, or three Pens 
for $2.00, postpaid. (Satisfaction guaran- 
teed or money back. I take subscriptions 

‘for all Magazines published at publishers 

rates or less. Edw. P. Broxton, R. F. D. 1, 

Keysville, Ga. ‘ 


BOARDERS WANTED. 

QUIET, COOL, COMMODIOUS HOME 
OPEN FOR BOARDERS during July and 
August. References required. Miss Lucy 
Fraser Coons, “The Poplars,” Orange, Vir- 
ginia. 

See 

GUEST PERIOD. 

CAMP VADE MECUM—in the moun- 
tains—Famous Mineral] Springs—open 
for guest period. Modern, excellent food, 
reasonable rates. Hiking, Swimming. Ad- 
dress Rev. J. A. Vache, Vade Mecun, N. C. 

(ni ee eee 


BOARDING. 
OPEN FOR SUMMER BOARDERS JUNE 
3rd. St. Hilda’s Hall, Charles Town, West 
Va. Address ‘“‘C.” Reference required. 


: CHURCH LINENS. 

DURING JUNE AND JULY ADDRESS 
MARY FAWCETT COMPANY for pure 
Irish Linen samples, or orders, 97 Rock- 
view Avenue, Plainfield, N. J. 


DEATHS 


HENRY BISHOP SOULE, U. 8S. N. 


LIEUT. COMDR. HENRY BISHOP 
SOULE, U.S, .N., retired, died at the Naval 
Hospital in Washington, May 18. He. is 
survived by his widow, Jesse Dean Soule. 
Funeral services were held Monday, May 
20, in Alexandria, Va., with full military 
honors and interment in Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery. 

The only child of Josiah Soule, Jr., and 
Malvina Kellogg, Comdr. Soule had an 
outstanding genealogical record. Tracing 
descent from King David I of Scotland, 
his ancestors are among the’Most noted 
‘in America, for he was a lineal descend- 

' ant of several signers of the Compact and 
passengers on the “Mayflower”. The Kel- 
logg family arrived from Scotland prior 
to 1650. In the Continental Army, Capt. 
Joseph Kellogg served throughout the 
Revolution, and in every war in which 
the U. S. has engaged a member of the 
Soule family has rendered loyal service. 
Comdr. Soule was the only Soule of this 
family to belong to the Navy, to which 
he was an honor for 52 years. 

Comdr. Soule entered the Navy as an 
apprentice at Newport and served through 
all the grades of warrant Officer to elec- 
trical gunner. He was the first man com- 
missioned under the act of 1902 permitting 
enlisted men to take-examination for com- 
missions. His portrait was placed in the 
apprentice seamen quarters at the New- 
port training! station by Capt. R. Z. John- 
ston, then commanding officer of the sta- 
tion. 

In 1904 on the U. S. S. Wisconsin on the 
Asiatic station, Comdr. Soule received 
commendation from the Navy Department 
for his work in command of the broadside 
battery of 12 6-inch guns in breaking the 
world’s record for target practice, which 
previous to that time had been held by 
the British navy. For many years he was 


a member of the Sons of the American 
Revolution, in the Massachusetts Chapter 
and since then in the District of Columbia 
Chapter. 

Comadr. ‘Soule was a high type of Chris- 
tian character and a devoted husband. 
He was a ‘devoted Churchman and served 
as vestryman of Pohick Church, Va. For 
the last few years he was president of the 
board of managers of the Children’s Home 
and Day Nursery in Alexandria. In con- 
nection with his death, a friend writes: 

“Again, in our grief, we are forced to 
ask, ‘Why.’ The only possible answer is 
that his work here was done, and so well 
done that there was no grade high enough 
on this earth with which to honor him. 
His host of friends will miss this quiet, 
modest, distinguished officer and Chris- 
tian gentleman, who has left some mark 
of his character upon their lives. Many 
of us will carry his beautiful] image in 
our hearts until our own time comes to 
answer: ‘Present.’ ‘ 

“Well done, thou good and faithful ser- 


vant. Enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord.” 
PERSONAL NOTES. 
(Continued from page 17.) 
bukuro, Tokyo, Japan; for devoted 


Christian service as teacher of English 
Language and Literature to the youth 
of Japan for thirty-four years, for his 
contribution to the improvement of in- 
ternational relations, and for his wit- 
ness as a layman to Jesus Christ in Ja- 
pan. 


By Seabury-Western Seminary. 


The Rev. James E. Charles of St. Ig- 
natius’ Church, Antioch, Il]., and the 
Rev. Samuel J. Martin of St. Edmund’s 
Church, Chicago, received the degree of 
Master of Sacred Theology at the com- 
mencement exercises of Seabury-West- 
ern Seminary. 

* * * 


Ordinations, 
Priest. 


The Rev. Frederic John Eastman, 
B. D., assistant to the Rey. Charles L. 
Ramsey, rector of St. Paul’s Church, 
Jackson, Mich., and associate missions, 
was ordained priest by the Rt. Rev. 
Herman Page, D. D., Bishop of Michi- 
gan, on Thursday, June 20, at 11 A. M., 
in St. Paul’s Church, Jackson. For 
‘three years he has been field secretary 
of St. Philip’s Society for Teaching Mis- 
sions, 


At the same time his brother, Eric 
Ingram Eastman, who has just grad- 
uated from the Diocesan Theological 
Seminary of McGill University in Mon- 
treal, was ordered deacon by Bishop 
Page, acting for Bishop Knowles of 
Saskatchewan, Canada, where he will 
immediately go for missionary work 
with headquarters with a number of 
priests at the House of the Good Shep- 
herd of the Prairies, at Milestone, Sas- 
katchewan. 


Their father, the Rev. Frederic S. 
Eastman, pastor of St. Peter’s Episco- 
pal Church, Akron, Ohio, preached the 
ordination sermon. 


Deacon. 


Mr. J. Harvey Chapman was ordained 
to the diaconate by Bishop Woodcock 
of Kentucky in St. Paul’s Church, Hen- 
derson, Ky., on June 19. The rector of 
St. Paul’s, the Rev. William Banks, pre- 
sented the candidate and preached the 
sermon. Mr. Chapman will continue in 
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charge of Trinity Church, Owensboro, 
Ky. 


Mr. James D. Beckwith was ordained 
deacon by the Rt. Rev. Thomas C, Darst, 
D. D., Bishop of East Carolina, on Fri- 
day, June 14, 1935, in Trinity Church, 
Lumberton. The sermon was preached 
by the Rev. John Q. Beckwith, Jr., rec- 
tor of St. Matthew’s Church, Hillsboro, 
N. C., and the candidate was presented 
by the Rev. William M. Latta. Of the 
clergy present and taking part in the 
services were the Rev. Stephen Gard- 
ner, rector of St. Peter’s, Washington, 
and President of the Standing Commit- 
tee of the diocese; the Rev. J. E. Bethea, 
rector of The Messiah, Rockingham, N. 
C.; the Rev. Alexander Miller, rector 
of St. Paul’s, Wilmington, N. C.; the 
Rev. E. W. Halleck, rector of St. John’s, 
Wilmington, N. C., and the Rey. W. R. 
Noe, Executive Secretary of the dio- 
cese. Mr. Beckwith has been placed in 
charge of St. Paul’s, Clinton; St. Ga- 
briel’s, Faison, and St. Mary’s, Burgaw, 
INGE Ge 

* * * 
Deaths. 


The Rev. Levi Brooks Edwards, rec- 
tor emeritus of the Church of the Trans- 
figuration, Providence, R. I., died in the 
Homeopathic Hospital on June 17, af- 
ter an illness of many months. Of 
Methodist faith in his youth, he was 
graduated from Drew Theological Semi- 
nary, Madison, N. J., in 1887, coming 
to that institution from Rutgers Col- 
lege. Ordained in the Episcopal Church 
in 1895, Mr. Edwards came that same 
year to St. Thomas’ Church, Provi- 
dence. Later he served ten years as a 
diocesan missionary, establishing many 
missions throughout the state. In 1910 
he became rector of the Church of the 
Transfiguration, and during his rector- 
ship the present attractive stone build- 
ing was erected. 

Mr. Edwards was a famous travel- 
ler. More than once he went around 
the world, and as a result of this inter- 
est and knowledge he was much in 
demand as a speaker, especially for the 
women’s clubs, ° 
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“WE KNOW!” 
William Olney. 


Oh, blessed note of Heavenly harmony! 

Only within the Page of Truth Revealed 

Do we find certain light for Heart and 
Mind. 

Science can spell out facts as ascer- 
tained, 

But beyond those she is too blind to see. 


Philosophy can guess, but varying 
views 

Confuse the mind and cannot Truth re- 
veal. 

Here in the Word of God we find dis- 
played, 

In grandeur worthy of the Eternal 
Mind, 

Knowledge of God.and things invis- 
ible— 


Our true state in His sight; sin’s cer- 
tain doom; 
The great Redemption wrought upon 
the Cross; 
The offer of free pardon to our faith; 
And the Regenerating Spirits’ power. 
The Church of God down the years wit- 
nesses 
To the realiiy of these great Truths; 
Since through them she obtained her 
life from God; 
And by them she is fed and disciplined. 
Here then is Revelation Realised! 
We know; we know; WE KNOW; 
while others guess: : 
And, knowing, with Life Endless @ rd 
doth bless. H 


— 
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FIRST STEPS TOWARD RECOVERY 


The last General Convention proposed to the Church a budget of $2,700,000 
for 1935, and the Committee on Budget and Program reported that the needs of 
the Church’s work called for even a greater sum. 


This Program and Budget was divided into two parts: the Emergency Schedule 
of $2,313,115, an amount fixed by the income in sight at the time, and 


The Challenge Schedule, $386,885, to be met by additional gifts to be secured 


in the course of the year. 


To inaugurate the Emergency Schedule it was necessary to cancel appropria- 
tions amounting to nearly $400,000. This was done, but to accomplish it : 


Missionary salaries in all fields have been 
reduced below a decent living wage; 


Trained, experienced, consecrated mission 
workers have been added to the army of 
the unemployed; 


Workers, already over-tasked, have been 
given additional duties, through the 
doubling-up process made necessary by 
reduced personnel; 


Schoo!s have lost accredited standing 
through reductions in salaries and in staff; 


Hospitals are pitifully understaffed in 
several important mission centers; 


Evangelistic work has been reduced; at a 
time when the need for the Gospel is greater 
than ever before, and when people are 
truly receptive; 

Rural work has been stopped, so far as the 
activities of the National Council are 
concerned; 


Opportunities for advance in every field 
must be declined, through lack of means. 


IS THIS TO GO ON? 


Shall the Church definitely cripple Her Mission of preaching, 
teaching and healing 


Restoration of this work, now suspended, depends upon meeting The Challenge 


Schedule. Half of 1935 has gone. 


What has your diocese done? 
you done? 


What has your parish done? What have 


Contributions can be sent through your parish or your diocese or direct, to 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
Church Missions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Educational 


The General Theological 
Seminary 


CHELSEA SQUARE, NEW YORK 


The next Academic year begins on the last 
Wednesday in September 

Special students admitted and Graduate 
Courses for graduates of other Theclogical 
Seminaries. ay, 

The requirements for admission and other 
rbd can be had from THE DEAN, 

Chelsea Square, New York, N. Y. 


Christ Church School 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY, VA. 

A country school for boys; well located, 
College preparatory, moderate cost. Per- 
gonal attention; scholarships. Apply to 
Wm. D. Smith, Jr., Headmaster( for infor- 
mation, Christchurch, Va. 


ST. MARGARET'S SCHOOL 


TAPPAHANNOCK. VIRGINIA. 


-A Church School for girls. Boarding 
Department limited to 70. College Pre- 
paratory Course and Intermediate Grades. 
Athletics. Very moderate cost. 

Country life and simplicity without Iso- 
lation. Beautiful grounds on Rappahan- 
neck River. Three dormitories for differ- 
emt stages. 

EDITH LATANH, Headmistress. 


The Virginia Theological 
Seminary 


ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 
For catalogue and other information, 
Address THE DEAN 


The Beckford School 


WOODSTOCK, VIRGINIA. 

A school for younger boys. Second 
grade through Junior High School. On 
modern farm in Shenandoah Valley. Sum- 
mer camp. Limited enrollment. Fifty 
@ollars monthly. 

EDMUND BURKE WHELAN, 
Headmaster. 


The Bishop Payne 
Divinity School 


The accredited Seminary of the Church for 
colored mer for the ministry. The 
ceerieutii ouvers the full course for Deacons 
and Priest’s Orders. The degree of D. D. 
awarded. 
For catalogue and information. apply to 
Rev. F. G. Ribble, M. A., D. D., Dean 
Petersburg, Va. 


The Episcopal Theological Schoo! 


Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Affiliated with Harvard University. 
Dean H. R. Washburn, 3 Mason Street. 


STUART HALL 


Episcopal. Effective preparation for C, B. 
BR, Examinations and for colleges admit- 
ting on certificate. General course for 
non-college girl. Music, Art, Dramatics. 
Courses for H. S. graduates in intensive 
college preparation, and Secretarial. New 
academic building, gymnasium and tiled 
swimming pool. All outdoor. sports. 
Ophelia S. T. Carr, Prin., Box J-S, Staun- 
ton, Va. 
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THOUGHTS for the 
THOUGHTFUL 


move on the 


“The stars themselves 
lines of Jesus.”’ 


The difference between iron and steel 
is fire, but steel is worth all it costs.— 
Maltbie D. Babcock. 


I have never seen a savage whom 
civilization without Christianity had suc- 
ceeded in civilizing—James Chalmers 
of New Guinea. 


“No drop but serves the slowly lifting 
tide.” 

The Gospel of Jesus Christ ought, 
above all things, to make one attrac- 
tive, lovable, and cooperative in the fin= 
est sense of that word. That the Gos- 
pel does not always have such a bene- 
ficent effect upon the individual is due 
to the imperfect understanding of the 
gospel, and the fact that it does not 
have free course and power in the life. 
It has never yet had a chance to do its 
perfect work.—Rev. S. C. Harrell. 


The silences of Jesus are as eloquent 
as His speech and may be a sign, not 
of His disapproval, but of His approval 
and of a deep purpose of blessing for 
you.—Selected. 


“T do not know anything about it,” 
said Dr. Grenfell, the great medical mis- 
sionary of the Labrador, when he spoke 
upon self-sacrifice at the Northfield Con- 
ference last summer.—The Record of 
Christian Work. 


To think of the Church standing be- 
tween the risen Christ and the world, 
as He stands between us and the Father, 
is to almost overwhelm us with a sense 
of our obligation.—Selected. 


“The follower of Jesus is called to 
be a pioneer himself; and it is a com- 
mon experience that one great feature 
of the Christian is the constant feeling 
that there is more beyond.’’ 


For us to ask anything at the hands 
of the Lord, which withal we do not 
offer ourselves ready instruments to ef- 
fect and bring to pass, is to tempt God’s 
power and to abuse His goodness.— 

John Robinson. 


The saint is just an ordinary person, 
limited, apt to stumble, fallible, fool- 
ish—‘‘nothing’’—but he is dedicated to 
Christ, sealed with His Name, kept in 
His power and (most wonderful of all), 
found available by Jesus Christ and 
used by Him in His work of redemp- 
tion. Dr. T. R. Glover. 


“There is very little difference be- 
tween one man and another,” said a 
working man to Professor William 
James, ‘“‘but,’’ he added, ‘“‘what there is, 
is very important.,’’ 


It is simply not true to speak of the 
irreparable past, and not well to dwell 
upon it. Go deeper and take God into 
account. It is part of His omnipoterce 
that He can retrieve it. The story is 
not finished yet. Those who believe in 
God believe in a retrieving future.— 

Dr. D. S. Cairns. 


Life is full of dignity and potential 
glory, however low it may appear to 
have sunk. Men may be utterly un- 
worthy. They may be bound by sin. 


-The world may at times seem entirely 


dominated by evil. But none of these 
things should move us or discourage us. 
Jesus is the pledge of final and com- 
plete redemption. 
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Some Important Facts in 
English Church History 


EXAMINED AND REVIEWED 
By 
REV. W. P. WITSELL, D. D. 


This 1s an illuminating and instruc- 
tive review of the history of the Epis- 
copai Church in England from the ear- 
liect records, with commentaries on the 
book with the above title compiled by 
ne Rev. C. L. Wells, D. D., of Sewanee, 

enn, 


As a digest of the records of the es- 
tablishment and growth of the Church; 
its maintenance and continuity of exist- 
ence as an ivdependent religious body 
amid the vicissitudes of early English 
politics, 2nd efforts of outside interfer- 
ence, tis review affords a valuable 
fund of information to churchmen. 

In pamphlet form, 
Price, 25 cents 
For sale by 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN OO. 
Richmond, Va. 


Prostate Gland Sufferers 


Free information regarding treatment 
from which I myself have been cured; no 
obligation is hereby attached; no C. O. D. 
collections. Write 

A. N. BEADLE, 
1649 W. Minnehaha, 


St. Paul, Minn. 


EPISCOPAL SCHOOLS FOR 
GIRLS 
Under the Diocese of Virginia. 
ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL, Charlottesville, 
Virginia. 
ST. CATHERINE’S SCHOOL, Richmond, 
Virginia. 
For catalogue please address the 
Headmistress of each school. 


WAX-O-ROLL 
a Sells - Easily - Quickly 
ea A> SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE 
Ss! Sen ee ALSO SELLING PLAN, 30 DAYS CREDIT 
BSS SS —issIONARY MESSENGER, Blossburg, Po. 


100 feet heovy waxed 
paper 12° wide 


pera =z 


ra 4s J ry 
The Ewart’s Cafeteria 
EXCELLENT FOOD 
REASONABLE PRICES 


Richmond, Va. 
112-114. N.5Sthast 


Norfolk, Va. 
112-114 Market St. 


Washington, D. C. 
522 13th, N. W. 


XANTHINE 


will hereafter be sold in the new style 
bottle and package. Always best for 
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THE THIRD SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


bh 


IMPORTANT 


The Southern Churchman Com- 
pany is engaged in an intensive 
campaign to extend the circula- 
tion of Southern Churchman and 
thus enable it more effectively to 
carry out its purpose as an auxil- 
iary to the work of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, and of 
service to its members. 


Within the short period since 
this campaign has been in effect, 
the circulation of the paper has 
more than doubled; a gratifying 
indication that Church people 
want the information on religious 
subjects contained in its weekly 
issues, and appreciate the service 
it renders. 


If enabled to continue the cam- 
paign for a reasonable time, there 
is every prospect that the increase 
in subscriptions thus secured will 
soon put the paper upon a solid 
financial basis of publication, and 
ultimately enable it to discharge 
its indebtedness. 


To conduct this campaign re- 
quires a large amount of ready 
cash, and its continuance depends 
upon our ability to provide the 
necessary funds. 


Southern Churchman resources 
consist of subscriptions for the pa- 
per and advertising. Of subscrip- 
tions there is now a large amount 
due on annual renewals, the im- 
mediate paying of which would 
greatly assist in carrying out our 
effort to make the paper self-sup- 
porting. 


We are, therefore, asking these 
subscribers to let us have their 
renewal payments as promptly as 
possible, to the end that there may 
be no let up in the work of ex- 


tending the circulation :and in- 
creasing the usefulness of the pa- 
per so auspiciously begun. 


The Southern Churchman is not 
a profit-making enterprise. It is 
conducted solely for the benefit 
of its subscribers and the work of 
the Church. 


Keep the good work going. 
Southern Churchman Co. 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN 


LETTERS TO THE 
EDITOR 


Praise of Dr. Tucker’s Article. 
Mr. Editor: ‘ 

Am so glad to renew acquaintance 
with the Southern Churchman, to which 
I subscribed through Mr. Guthrie, who 
passed through our town. Dr. Beverley 


Tucker’s article, “‘The Future of Vir- 
ginia Churchmanship’”’ (June 15), is 
worth the price of the subscription. Dr. 
Kinsolving’s article on ‘The Lord’s 
Day” is most timely and should prove 
very helpful. 

The whole journal, editorially and 
otherwise, seems to me very much im- 
proved, most sound and, somehow, its 
Churchmanship strikes a fortunate vein 
in these days of disturbed America. 

Lucretia H. McBride. 
(Mrs. James M.) 
Houma, La. 
* + * 
Questions Dr. Tucker. 
Mr. Editor: 

If the three following propositions 
are wrong, please tell me: (1) There 
have always been “these unhappy divi- 
sions among us’’, even from the days 
of the apostles. (2) The word, ‘‘catho- 
lic’ has not been used as a blanket 
term to cover all the divisions, but has 
been commonly used to designate one of 
the divisions. It is silly to talk of the 
root meaning (which is whole, entire). 
It is the meaning of the word, not of 
the root, that is significant. As a mat- 
ter of fact the word was not used to de- 
scribe Gnostic, Montanist, Nestorian, 
et al; but only Catholic. (3) The word 
catholic was never regarded as an argu- 
ment for inter-communion. 

The article by the Rev. Beverley D. 
Tucker is of more value to me than any- 
thing else the Southern Churchman has 
given me. Therefore, my disappoint- 
ment with the section on cooperation 
was great. If he would be an advocate 
of this new thing, I shall not complain. 
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High in Virginia Alleghanies; 100 miles 
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But to claim the word catholic, and thus 
gain the prestige of age and general 
consent for what is really new and sec- 
tarian, is dishonest. A new thing de 
serves a new name. 

If I am wrong in the three proposi- 
tions, and therefore in my conclusion, 
I beg to be set right. 

(Rev.) C. Earle B. Robinson. 

Cooleemee, N. C. 

* ok * 
Dr. Tucker Replies. 
Mr. Editor: 

I was much interested in the letter 
of the Rev. C. E. B. Robinson, calling 
me to task for my use of the word, 
Catholic, in my address on the Future of 
Virginia Churchmanship. Tr do snot 
know that I entirely understand the 
purport of his three propositions, but 
I can assure him that I am sorry to 
have caused him so much perplexity and 
particularly am I sorry to have sub- 
jected myself in his judgment to an 
argument which could be classified as 
dishonest. 

To take up Mr. Robinson’s three pro- 
positions in the order in which he pre- 
sents them, I would make the follow- 
ing comments: (1) I am in full agree- 
ment with the validity of his first propo- 
sition, namely, that there have always 
been ‘‘these unhappy divisions among 
us’. St. Paul gives ample authority 
for this assumption in his First Epistle 
to the Corinthians. 

(2) It is quite true that the word 
“catholic’? has commonly or popularly 
been used to designate one of the divi- 
sions of the Christian Church. The ear- 
lier use of the word catholic, however, 
as an attribute of the Church, was in 
the sense of universal (see Ignatius). 
My contention is that the ideal Church, 
to which we profess allegiance in the 
Apostles’ Creed, is the Holy Catholic 
Church in the sense of the Holy Uni- 
versal Church. I was protesting against 
the narrowing of that interpretation 
of the church by using the word catho- 
lic as a divisive adjective. If this pass- 
ing reference, however gives rise to such 
great confusion as it seems to have in 
Mr. Robinson’s mind, I must have been 
most unfortunate in my use of words. 

(3) I cannot answer the third propo- 
sition. I can only say that my convic- 
tion is that, if the ideal which the word 
catholic projects in the Creed is ever 
to be realized, then the practice of fel- 
lowship in work and worship amongst 
Christians of different ecclesiastical 
folds, is one of the steps that we need 
increasingly to take. 

May I say to Mr. Robinson that while 
I regret that his disappointment with 
the section on cooperation is great, yet 
I am glad to know that he will not 
complain if I profess myself as ‘‘an ad- 
vocate of this new thing’’. Brother, be- 
lieve me, when I tell you that that was 
the entire purpose of the section on co- 
operation! So, why complain? 

Beverley D. Tucker. 

Richmond, Va. 

* * * 
A New Concordance. 
Mr. Editor: 

Wouldn’t it be worthwhile to start a 
little feeler, in this time when so many 
able people seem at a loss for a sphere 
of activity, suggesting the need of a 
really new and really complete Con- 
cordance of the Holy Bible, American 
Revised Version? It would have to be 
financed by somebody who is in a posi- 
tion to run the risk of losing most of 
his money. But there are Christian 
people who are in that position. ; 

This is a Bible Anniversary year, and 
every time I urge a man to buy a Bible 
or use one I have to urge him to buy 
and use also a conc oaas eet 
‘concordance I know of is Cru¢ s, and 
it has so many errors;and omissions that 

(Continued on page 19.) _ 
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Preserving Our Inheritance. 

To the Englishman, our short history of Anglo-Saxon 
civilization seems but a few years. And yet we do 
well to remind ourselves that our Church has been 
actively at work on these shores for a period of time 
that is longer before the Revolution than it has been 
since. Great motives and noble traditions have been 
handed on to us from this Colonial Church, and we 
should all take pride in our history and in the preser- 
vation of this heritage. 


No place stands out so prominently as a mark of 
our heritage than old Bruton Parish Chureh at Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia. This church, the successor of the 
Jamestown Parish, was for many years the ‘‘court 
chureh’’ of Colonial Virginia. It was built in 1710 
and paid for by the General Assembly. It was the 
place of worship for almost every important man who 
visited this colony from the completion of the present 
building in 1715 until the Revolution. It is part of 
the best of our national inheritance. 


Today, due to the generosity of the Rockefeller fam- 
ily, Williamsburg itself has been restored to pass on 
for all generations the civilization that was the back- 
ground of the present United States. Thousands of 
visitors come annually to visit this ‘‘square mile of 
colonial capital’’. In the midst stands Bruton Church 
as the testimony that our forefathers sent on to us a 
Faith. 


But Bruton is but only partially restored. 
church itself is in bad repair. Termites have attacked 
its fabric. Its galleries, an important part of the 
colonial church building, are lacking. It is badly in 
need of paint and its church-yard with tombstones 
recording the names of America’s most distinguished 
patriots, should be properly landscaped and the tomb- 
stones preserved. Unless these things are done, the 
many Visitors may get the impression that churchmen 
are not interested in their traditions and that those 
“‘of the worid’”’ are better cared for and preserved. 


The 


A movement has been started by the rector who al- 
ready has contributed so much time and care to the 
restoration of Williamsburg, the Rev. Dr. W. A. R. 
Goodwin. A fund for restoration, which it is hoped 
will reach twenty-five thousand dollars, has been 
started. Our churchmen are asked to send to,‘‘The 
Bruton Parish Church Restoration Fund,’’ in care of 
Dr. Goodwin, any sum large or small to help insure the 

upreservation of this church in keeping with the tradi- 
“tion! and inheritance which it, has;passed on tovus. » May 


we urge our readers to'take this appeal. seriously#. OW at ba 


This church stands daily as a testimony to our faith 
and contribution to the past as well as an inspiration 
for the future. 

* * * 
Ritual—Fancy and Otherwise. 

One of our friends has written that we once edito- 
rially made the statement that we did not like fancy 
ritual, and he feels that somehow or other we have 
betrayed the faith. 

It puzzles us to know just what is on his mind, for 
we always thought that any good churchman disliked 
merely fancy ritual. In fact, we well remember when 
we carefully quoted a leading Anglo-Catholic, who 
said cheap and faney ritual with no church teaching 
or tradition behind it used merely to the end that it 
might be used, made out of such users the only real 
‘‘ritualists’’. For a ritualist is he who blindly uses 
ritual without realizing why or what it means. 

Our reason for mentioning it at all is that in our 
church there has crept into it through an effort no 
doubt to escape being drab, a great amount of rather 
fussy and meaningless ritual. It is not worthy of us 
or our heritage. It has no precedent, either in Catho- 
lic usage or Evangelical Anglican tradition. It is the 
bete noir of men like Perey Dearme™ in England and 
Father Stone in our own country. It is cheap and 
fancy and it is found just as much among supposedly 
“‘low’’ churchmen as it is found among ‘‘high’’ church- 
men. 

That the world today wants beauty in its worship 
is beyond question, and we should use every effort to 
find beauty. But our Church has an heritage of dig- 
nity that in itself prevents—or should—mere fanci- 
ness. 

The two most beautiful services it has ever been our 
privilege to witness were found in opposite types of 
ehurchmanship. One would and should have been con- 
sidered ‘‘high’’ and the other was certainly ‘‘low’’ 
But the dignity and the reading of the service was 
the point the two services had in common. It is in a 
better effort on the part of our clergy and a more 
earnest demand from our laity that the beauty of read- 
ing be brought out that will result in less drabness 
and more worshipful services. , 

Fortunately, the whole subject of symbolism and 
ritual (if we care to use such a word) is being studied 
by real scholars, as it has not been studied. for many 
years. We ought to know why we use @értain-things 
today and: we should have decent and scholarly rea- 
sons for using them. We should question ourselves 
“pm ve(Continued on page 10.) 
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Church and World Problems as Others See Them 


Belief in the Holy Ghost. 
Church of England Newspaper, June 7, 1935. 

Dr. Inge, writing in the C. E. N. on May 3, said: 
‘“‘Many who are hazy about God the Father can say 
quite sincerely: ‘I believe in the Holy Ghost the Lord 
and giver of life’.’’ ; 

We wonder how many of our readers agree with Dr. 
Inge’s arresting statement? Is it not utterly contrary 
to the general view notwithstanding our repetition 
of the Creed? If we may say so without presumption, 
we feel that our distinguished contributor rightly sums 
up the situation as it is developing today. A decade 
ago the claim was not true. The position then would 
have been more accurately described in the words of 
the Ephesian’s reply to Paul: ‘‘We have not so much 
as heard whether there be any Holy Ghost.’’ Today the 
wind of the Spirit is stirring in the valley of dry 
bones, revitalizing a Church which has become luke- 
warm and which has to a great extent lost its vision 
and initiative and power. Mainly through the faith 
and zeal of the Oxford Group there are multitudes of 
men and women in all parts of the world who are con- 
sciously and humbly permitting the Holy Ghost to 
guide and direct their lives and empower them in the 
service of God and their fellows. Such a fact is full 
of hope. Once again in the time of need God is ful- 
filling His promise ‘‘I will pour out of My Spirit upon 
all flesh; your sons and your daughters shall prophesy 
and your young men shall see visions and your old 
men shall dream dreams.”’ 

The Bishop of London Sat to Receive Gifts. 
The Canadian Churchman, June 6, 1935, 

There is something fascinating in the picture of the 
Bishop of London—sitting in St. Paul’s Cathedral on 
June 25 to receive. gifts for .the extension of the 
Church in his vast metropolitan diocese. The Bishop 
is an Empire figure. He is certainly known in Canada 
from one end of it to the other. 

The Reverend E. P. Layeock, who used to be an 
Archdeacon in British Columbia and now lives in Eng- 
land, has sent me two brochures regarding this unique 
event. The first deals with the Bishop and his career, 
the second with the staggering task before the Church 
in Old London due to the rapid growth of new dis- 
tricts. The first brochure has cuts of the Bishop at 
every stage. First as a graduate starting out to be 
head of Oxford House in the slums of London, then as 
Bishop of Stepney, then during the wat in khaki and 
finally as he appears today and in the garden at Ful- 
ham Palace. The Bishop’s wonderful work through 
the years is described in the print. He has been Bishop 
of London for thirty-four years. His work as a 
preacher when crowds flocked to hear him preach 
“Under the Dome”’ is recalled. He has been author 
of many books. Although past seventy and nearing 
eighty, he is still keen as a sportsman and keeps him- 
self fit by tennis and golf. His great power is the 
Christian heart within him. His hospitality is bound- 
less, and once with Mr. G. B. Woods I was privileged 
to enjoy it. He even entertained some communists 
at Fulham, and the echoes of that event went round 
the world. The growth in his diocese and the great 
problem that inspired this new experiment of sitting 
at the receipt of gifts is also briefly described. 

* % % 


Heresy of Nationalism, 
The Guardian (English) June 14, 1935. 


What we are witnessing today is a challenge to 


this truth as fierce and intolerant as any that has been 
made in history. The sacredness of the individual and 
the necessity of a world community are both denied by 
the doctrine that the nation is supreme over the indi- 
vidual. Any idea of a world community, it is said, 
must yield before the imperative demands of national 
destiny. This view must be denounced as simply un- 
true. It is rank heresy. ‘‘It is heretical for it deviates 
both from the tenets of Christianity and from those 
of humanism. It is in fact the most heretical doctrine 
ever held.’’ Nations have their place in the scheme 
of things. But they cannot have the final or the su- 
preme place. They provide a useful setting to life, they 
are valuable because they preserve different types of 
culture. Their worth is to be judged precisely by 
their capacity to promote the higher aims of the indi- 
vidual—and by the contribution they are prepared 
to make to the creation of a world community. If citi- 
zens have duties as well as rights, so have nations— 
duties both towards men and towards mankind. The 
nation that fails even to recognize these duties is an 
incubus and a public danger. The price of peace is 
the sacrifice of national selfishness. This truth was 
emphasized by the Archbishop of York in his address 
to Convocation. ‘‘The submission by a sovereign na- 
tion of what it might regard as a question of vital 
interest to the judgment of the most impartial tribunal 
that could be devised may call for a very difficult 
sacrifice of pride. Yet I cannot doubt that to such a 
sacrifice God is now ealling the nations of the civilized 
world.’’ The heresy which makes national sovereignty 
and a purely national policy the ultimate criterion of 
action must be shattered if there is to be any hope of 
peace. And peace is now, as Senor de Madariaga 
Says, more than a blessing; it is a necessary. ‘‘For 
while war in the old days was a nuisance, in our days 
it has become a deadly peril.’’ 


Italy Expels Foreign Correspondent. 
Christian Century, June 26, 1935. 


Expelling foreign newspaper correspondents from 
the country is probably the worst conceivable method 
of making a favorable impression upon world opinion. 
Mussolini loudly asserts that he cares nothing about 
world opmion. So be it. Then he will probably not 
mind if the world infers, from the expulsion of Mr. 
David Darrah of the Chicago Tribune, that there are 
factors in the present internal situation in Italy which 
the government wants to conceal from the rest of the 
world. But if it wants to conceal them, then it must 
care what the world thinks, and the world thinks worse 
of the fascist regime for expelling the correspondent 
than it weald have thought for anything that he wrote 
or might have written about the unpopularity of the 
Abyssinian campaign with the Italian people. 
Darrah is a thoroughly competent and responsible cor- 
respondent. _ He has lived in Italy seven years, and 
neither previously nor in the article which precipitated 
this episode has he done anything but report facts 
that are amply substantiated by evidence. He has not 
been a propagandist or a rumor-monger or a firebrand 
If the expulsion of Mr. Darrah proves that the Italia ; 
government does not want the facts known to the 
world, the exclusion from Italy of the New York Taine 
by an order effective the preceding day, and of certai 
British papers, including the Manchester Guardi a 
shows that the authorities are equally averse toh cae 
the facts known by the people of Italy 0 i 
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ARCHDEACON FREDERICK W. NEVE, D. D. 


The Greater Things to Come 


Our Lord, at the time of His calling Nathanael to 
be one of His disciples, said to him:—‘‘Thou shalt see 
greater things than these.’’ We may well regard the 
Christian life as a progressive one, with new knowl- 
edge opening out before us all the time, as well as new 
opportunities for service to God and man. The Chris- 
tian life, therefore, should be one of expectation, with 
the sense of wonder always present and on the alert 
for the new unfoldings of the divine will and purpose. 
We may well expect great things from God, because 
He has so much to give and is so willing to give it, 
if we on our part are only prepared to receive it. 
Each day as it comes should be regarded by the Chris- 
tian as a Day of the Lord, in which there are new 
possibilities open to us, through our clearer realiza- 
tion of what God can be to us, if we will only allow 
Him to make us what He wishes us to be. 


The Greater Day. 

To pray each day as it comes that it may be made 
by God the greatest day we have ever lived, can be 
made an inspiration to us which will make life become 
more and more a Great Adventure, because it means, 
or should mean, the passing into a new experience of 
what God can make out of these lives of ours, in spite 
of our weakness and many failures. There are many 
men who are seeking diligently to find out what new 
wonders Nature has still in store for us, and it is be- 
cause of this earnest seeking of theirs that we have 
come to realize the exceeding richness of our natural 
inheritance. But what is true of Nature is far more 
true of God Himself, especially when we realize that He 
has created us with the wonderful capacity for know- 
ing Him and entering into His Mind and purpose. 
Christ said, in His great Intercessory Prayer :—‘‘ And 
this is life eternal, that they might know Thee, the 
only true God, and Jesus Christ whom Thou hast sent.”’ 
St. John 17:3. 


The Gift of Eternal Life. 

This knowledge then raises us to a new and far 
higher sphere of existence, according to our Lord’s 
own statement, and it is impossible for us to meas- 
ure the full meaning and significance of this eternal 
life, because it means something entirely different and 
of a much richer quality than our merely physical life. 
If it is true that what we think, we become, then by 
letting our minds dwell upon the wonders which God 
has in store for us, we shall become more and better 
prepared, day by day, to receive further and fuller 
supplies of the divine grace. But this is not all, for 
eternal life is not only a priceless possession which 
makes the spiritual life of such far greater value than 
the merely physical, but it should enable us to make 
manifest to the world that Christianity is something 
far greater and more wonderful than men have been 
accustomed to think. 


The Revelation of the Kingdom of God. 

It is only in this way that Christianity can become 
the power in the world which it ought to be, and 
must be before the Kingdom of God can be revealed. 
All created things possess the capacity for manifest- 
ing their true character. The diamond or the pearl 
gives up the secret of its real genuineness when the 


proper tests are appled, and it is the same with 
Christianity. Men have little difficulty in recogniz- 
ing the true Christian, for there is something that he 
possesses which cannot be hid, no matter how humble 
and modest he may be, for the light which he sheds 
is not his own, it is a reflection of the Light of the 
World. The world needs this Light more than any- 
thing else, and it should be our ambition, as Christians, 
to be used by Christ as His Light Bearers, so that the 
twilight in which we are now living, may become the 
New Day. For then the followers of Christ would be 
obeying His command :—‘Let your light so shine be- 
fore men, that they may see your good works and glor- 
ify your Father which is in Heaven.’’ 


Light Essential to Beauty. 

Light, especially sunlight, makes the world beauti- 
ful, and flowers and grass and trees owe their beauty 
of coloring to the sunlight which glorifies them. In the 
same way the light which comes from Christ, and which 
is, or should be, reflected from the lives of His fol- 
lowers, brings out the beauty of goodness and of the 
Christlike character. If there were more radiant per- 
sonalities in our Churches, far more people would be 
drawn to them, for there is nothing more attractive 
than genuine goodness. At the same time all that is 
unworthy and false to the Christian ideal, is thrown 
into the shadow, and any attractiveness which now 
seems to win men’s approval and imitation, would 
then be seen in the pure white hght of the New Day 
to be mere tinsel and tawdriness in comparison with 
the beauty of goodness. 


The Coming Day. 


What God can make out of a common day 

Nor you, nor I can say. 

On earth’s first day He said, ‘‘Let there be lght,’’ 
And day came forth from night. 


And yet again He said, ‘‘ Let there be light,’’ 
And angels shining bright 

Told to the startled shepherds of the birth 
Of Him, the Light of earth. 


And sinee it is the light that makes the day 
And drives the night away, 

So He who came to be the world’s true Light, 
By His all-powerful might, 


Can bring in a more bright and perfect day, 
And drive the dark of sin away. 

But He has said to us, ‘‘ Ye are the light,”’ 
Not children of the night. 


So we must shine with light received from Him 
Just as the Seraphim 

Glow in the brightness of His glorious Face 

And by His mighty grace 


We, too, can serve, and by this service shine 
With His true Light divine, 
And bring in, while we drive the night away, 
A far more glorious day. 
Frederick W. Neve. 
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The Bishop’s Pence 


By GEORGE CRAIG STEWART, 


Bishop of Chicago. 


WO years ago the plan of the Bishop’s Pence was 
broached by me for use in the Diocese of Chi- 
cago; since then it has been taken up by many 

dioceses and missionary jurisdictions, and has been 
widely copied and adjusted for use among different 
denominations. That the plan has brought in to the 
Diocese of Chicago nearly fifty thousand dollars so far, 
and is going on steadily increasing in scope and inter- 
est, offers perhaps sufficient ground for this brief ar- 
ticle requested by the Editor of the Southern Church- 
man. 

The plan in brief is this: —Each communicant of the 
Church is asked to use a Bishop’s Pence can, which 
has printed upon it a proper grace, or blessing for 
food, and a proper thanksgiving after the meal. It 
also bears the couplet: 


‘‘Thrice a day these prayers I say ; 
Thrice a day my pence I pay.’’ 


At least one cent is to be placed in the can by each 
person at the table before or after each meal. 


Prayer, Thanksgiving, Oblation! Here are three ef- 
ficient notes of sacrifice. All three are necessary; each 
is integral to the whole. 


Our emphasis in the Diocese of Chicago is always 
placed upon the spiritual meaning and values inherent 
in the plan. All over this Diocese there has been a 
revival of the Christian custom of invoking the divine 
blessing upon the family table, and of a thanksgiving 
after meals. 

The way the plan started was this. Returning from 
a meeting of the National Council two years ago, and 
considering again the pitiful financial problem present 
to our Church by the failure of our communicants to 
measure up to their privileges and responsibilities, it 
suddenly occurred to me that if each of our one mil- 
lion three hundred thousand communicants gave a 
cent after each meal to our work, we should have 
fourteen million dollars instead of the twenty-three 
hundred thousand as at present. I made this remark 
to a little group of Brotherhood men at a luncheon 
given by them following one of my noon-day addresses 
at a Chicago theatre. At the close of the meal one of 
the men who, unobserved by me, had passed a tumbler 
round the table, presented me with fourteen pennies. 
‘‘Bishop,’’ he said, ‘‘these fourteen pennies represent 
$154, for each of us fourteen men is going to give you. 
one cent after each meal during the next year!’’ The 
next day, speaking in the theatre again, I related this 
incident, and immediately began to get letters which 
showed me that the idea commended itself to a great 
number of people. 


I thereupon put out as a feeler or test one thousand 


‘Pioneer Cans’’. The response was immediate and 


encouraging. 

Thereupon I submitted a proposed plan to the Dioce- 
san Council, and to leaders among the clergy and laity 
in whose judgment I reposed confidence. Shortly there- 
after in conference with the clergy of the Diocese, I 
laid before them a very definite plan and asked their 
cooperation, which was readily given. 


The Bishop’s Pence should be organized as follows: 
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(1) The clergy would furnish me constantly cor- 
rected lists of all their parishioners. In my files today 
in my office are the names and addresses of twenty 
thousand families, including thirty-eight thousand com- 
municants. 

(2) They would nominate to me three men, laymen, 
one of whom I would appoint as the Bishop’s Penceman 
in that parish. : 

(3) They would observe ‘‘Pence Sunday”? five times 
a year, when the Pence cans would be brought in, and 
there would be occasional sermons and announcements 
strengthening and supporting the plan. 

It became clear at once that it would take time, ef- 
fort and investigation to set up the plan, and the first 
thing necessary was a small Bishop’s Pence Commit- 
tee, which I organized to advise with the Bishop. This 
Committee included two or three clergy, two or three 
laymen and laywomen. An Executive Secretary and 
stenographer were necessary at once. The Bishop se- 
cured the Secretary, and advanced two thousand dol- 
lars to set up the plan. From June until October the 
Secretary’s office was busy securing comprehensive 
lists, card indexing them, confirming and completing 
organization of pencemen, preparing instructions to 
the minutest detail, obtaining bids upon cans, and 
wrappers, and finally when all was set in order, a 
Bishop’s Pence can, wrapped round with full instrue- 
tions and explanations was sent direct from the Bish- 
op’s Pence Office to each communicant. Thus there was 
no delay or confusion, as there might have been had 
they been sent through the various parishes, nor was 
the parish clergyman put to any trouble. 

It was clearly understood from the first that all mon-. 
ies should be sent direct to the Bishop, that ten per 
cent of the receipts would be taken out for overhead 
expense, including secretary and stenographer, post- 
age, and so on, and that half of the remainder, that is, 
forty-five per cent of the total, would be sent by the 
Bishop direct to each cooperating parish or mission. 
In the last year and a half more than twenty thousand 
dollars in checks has been mailed by the Bishop to the 
Treasurer of the Parish and Mission sharing in the plan, 
and this has been a veritable god-send to such parishes 
and missions. "7 

As for the Bishop’s share, it has furnished a mobile 
fund to be used in emergencies, when immediate cash 
was necessary. For example, within the last two or 
three weeks when the relief moneys have been held up 
in the State of Illinois, and the food necessary for our 
Cathedral Shelter for the poor gave out, I was able to 
send five hundred dollars quickly; or when the Church 
Mission of Help in desperate need called for help, I 
was able to send a thousand dollars quickly; the Dioce- 
san Council, operating on a tightly balanced budget, 
finds itself in need of money to pay on a mortgage, 
and the Bishop’s Pence provides it; the work among 
the Assyrians is threatened with foreclosure, the Bish- 
op’s Pence comes in with a thousand dollars and saves 
the situation; fulfilment of the pledge to the National 
Council is threatened by delays in the payment of par- 
ish pledges, the Bishop’s Pence comes quickly to save 
the honor of the Diocese. 

Now, it is true that many thousands of communi- 
cants are not using the Bishop’s Pence. This is to be 
regretted. If each of the families of the Diocese of - 
Chicago—not communicants, but families—put in one 
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other words, if each family contributed the cost of a 
postage stamp, 1t would amount to this great sum. So 
far as I can learn between six and eight thousand fami- 
lies are using the Bishop’s Pence in the Diocese of 
Chicago, but the encouraging feature is that, after al- 
most two years, the number of cans being used is in- 
creasing and not decreasing. This in large part is 
due to the careful superintendence by the Executive 
Secretary, Mr. Sylvester Lyman, and to the staff of 
about five hundred pencemen and assistants operating 
throughout the Diocese. 

A year ago I called these pencemen together at my 
home for a pleasant afternoon. Since that they have 
met from time to time, and finally have developed 
such a consciousness of solidarity that they have of 
their own volition organized into ‘‘The Episcopal Pence 
Men of the Diocese of Chicago.”’ 

Twice during the year, under the auspices of the 
Bishop’s Pence, I have broadcast a message to our 
people. Thus nurturing and increasing the interest in 
the plan. 


S TO technique of handling the cans as they come 
in on Pence Sunday, while there is a general 
standard of doing this, still each Parish develops 

its own technique. In general, however, it may be 
said, that the donor who hands in his can is immedi- 
ately given a new one bearing the same code number 
(these numbers all being carefully kept at headquar- 
ters); after the money is counted, the donor is fur- 
nished with a receipt from the local penceman, and 
later on, a receipt from the Bishop. Thus it is made 
clear that no leak occurs in transmissal of the money. 
The success of the plan lies very largely in the follow 
up. Many people do not bring in their cans on Pence 
Sunday, and these persons must be followed up by the 
Penceman and his committee. Thus it comes about 
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that throughout the whole period between Pence Sun- 
days, money is constantly coming in. 

When the plan was originated, the Woman’s Aux- 
ilary naturally feared that the United Thank Offering 
blue boxes might suffer. The end of the first year 
showed that the receipts from the blue boxes had in- 
creased and not diminished. Fear was also expressed 
that the Every Member Canvass would suffer. It has 
been demonstrated that the contrary was the fact; 
that contracts had been furnished and re-established, 
and moreover that many who could not pledge at all 
were using the pence can. It it is in use not only in 
big city parishes and suburban centers of wealth, but 
in the remotest villages and countrysides. And it is 
serving to unify and strengthen the Diocese, and to 
break the ground and prepare the way for the great 
partnership program of the present Centenary Fund, 
which is seeking a million dollars. 

The plan now issues a little quarterly called ‘‘Pence 
Pointers’’, which is full of bright, attractive informa- 
tion on the plan, and usually illustrated with a cartoon 
humorously capitalizing the witticisms which arise in 
connection with it. 

Very attractive posters have also been prepared, and 
are in use throughout the Diocese. 

And finally the General Convention, meeting in At- 
lantie City, by joint resolution of both houses, com- 
mended the plan to the whole Church. 

A warning should be added. This plan, like any 
other, will be effective only if it is carefully organized, 
and is carefully followed up by constant and unremit- 
ting and intensive work. It has within it, however, all 
the elements to strengthen the devotion of the family 
group in the life of prayer and thanksgiving and sacri- 
ficial offering to God. It has in it all the elements that 
make for a closer unity of clergy and laity in the life, 
not merely of the parish, but of the Diocese and of the 
whole Church. 


The Oklahoma Spirit 


By FRANCES REUBELT, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


ESTERNERS, especially those who live in the 
prairie region, are more or less accustomed to 
dust and drought. Tulsa, which is located east 

of the prairies, used to be visited regularly in spring 
_ and summer by dust storms and all housekeepers knew 
housecleaning was not just a spring affair, but a task 
often to be repeated all during the warm weather till 
late in the autumn. 

This Indian village and trading post of some forty 
years ago has grown into a city of fine residence 
streets and a business district of skyscrapers, and of 
recent years these dust storms had almost ceased. 
This spring, however, such phenomena began again 
and for weeks every few days the winds brought the 
dust in great clouds. 

Yet, these flurries were nothing compared to what 
was inflicted on the western counties, that part of the 
state called the ‘‘Panhandle.’’ And the people have 
taken their troubles valiantly. Everyone who lives 
out here gets used to high winds and likes them. The 
air here is usually clean and invigorating. But for the 
two years past winds and heat and dust have worked 
havoe. The last two winters have been mild, with Lt- 
tle rain or snow. The heat set in early and lasted till 
late in the autumn months last year. Last February 
the dust storms began. 

Sometimes schools were closed. Often lights were 
turned on in the streets at midday. In the homes and 
shops and offices this was done as a matter of course. 
The winds blew as violently as any blizzard blast and 


as dangerously, if not more so. But instead of bringing 
the beneficent snow, they were carrying off the soil, 
driving it before them for hours and days. Airplane 
schedules often were cancelled, because the planes 
could not rise above the dust. 

Mothers have written how they sent their children 
to school dressed in clean clothes, and how they re- 
turned brown all over. Besides the mere physical dis- 
comforts came the fear of dust pneumonia, and there 
have been some deaths from this cause. This state of 
things lasted till the rains came in the month of May. 


is still a pioneer spirit here not easily overcome. 

One old farmer in the Panhandle, who has seen 
his wheat crop blown away these past two years, said 
recently: ‘‘Move out! Not on your life! I’ve made 
good crops out here for more than twenty years; came 
here with statehood twenty-eight years ago, and [I 
shall not give up for a little blow like this!’’ 

An old lady, who weathered the years of the Civil 
War, told a reporter: ‘‘Not till folks boil the dirt of 
their smokehouses to get the salt will they really learn 
what hard times mean!’’ And she is not moving out. 

The people of village and town and country have 
sought the churches and prayed for rain. Recently, 
a noted divine speaking over the radio in answer to the 
question if he believed in praying for rain, said he did 
not. That the world was regulated by natural laws, 

(Continued on page 10.) 
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Christ Challenges Youth 


By FREDERICK WARD KATES, 


Theological Seminary Student, Rochester, New York. 


N JULY 17, 1918, news reached Theodore Roose- 
velt that his youngest son, Quentin, had fallen 
in aerial combat over France. That autumn he 

wrote ‘‘The Great Adventure’’, in which book we find 
these words: 

‘‘Only those are fit to live who do not fear to 
3 EC ERA ant 

‘‘No nation can be great unless its sons and daugh- 
ters have in them the quality to rise level to the needs 
of heroic days.’’ 

“Unless men are willing to fight and die for great 
ideals . . . ideals will vanish, and the world will be- 
come one huge sty of materialism. And unless the 
women of ideals bring forth the men who are ready 
thus to live and die, the world of the future will be 
filled by the spawn of the unfit.’’ 

These are strong words—words marked by the vigor 
and directness of their speaker. What is important 
is that they are words the world and especially the 
youth of the world must heed today. 

The times in which we are living demand that men 
and women, especially the young people, ‘‘rise level 
to the needs of heroic days’’. These are days which 
need men and women willing to fight and to die for 
ideals, lest ideals vanish, and the world becomes at 
best a place in which no one of us would relish living. 
These are days when persons of heroie calibre are in 
demand. 

It is on this ground that Christ issues His first chal- 
lenge to the youth of today. He challenges youth to 
face the problems of the present hour—grave and 
serious problems—with his high-hearted courage. He 
challenges youth to tackle the momentous issues upon 
whose owtcome depends the character of the world 
of the future in youth’s characteristic spirit, which is 
His own spirit—the spirit of gallant and heroic hearts. 

No one but feels the pressure of urgent events—po- 

litical and economic questions of transcendent import; 
the imminence of war and the instability of the pres- 
ent peace; the iniquities and*the injustices in the na- 
tion’s individual and corporate life; grievous social 
ills; the spiritual floundering of the present @eneration. 
Everyone knows the times are ‘‘out of joint’? and need 
righting, quickly and securely. We know; too vividly, 
that we live on the eve of tremendous changes ‘in 
every aspect of life: dimly we discern an entirely new 
world appearing on the horizon. 
_ Youth today has got to make the world it shall live 
in and its children. What kind of a world does youth 
want it to be? If youth wishes it to be even mildly 
Christian in character, does it not behoove youth to 
array its forces on the Christian side in the conflicts 
of the age? 

The temptation youth and the elder generation today 
face is to the feeling that their efforts to improve thiney 
will be futile. Yet, life never was a sham battle, no 
will it ever be. It has ever been a struggle. The forces 
of good and evil, right and wrong, have always been 
contending. 

So Christ’s first challenge to youth today is to enter 
into this conflict of gigantic forces that shape the 
course of human lives, nations and the world in His 
Spirit. He summons youth to display its mettle and 
come to grips with the tremendous task which con- 
fronts it. Christ challenges youth to enter into the 
troubles of our times, into its struggles, as young men 
and women who are fit to live, because not fearing to 
die in behalf of worthy causes, as young men and 
women who have not shrunk from the joy of life, the 


duty of life, the danger and the hardness of life. Christ 
challenges youth to ‘‘rise level to the needs of heroic 
days’’—to meet and to tackle the problems of the age, 
of their own lives, in His own heroic spirit. 


HRIST today is calling young people to elect Him 
(§; as its Leader. Even more: He challenges youth 
to follow His lead! 

In Jesus of Nazareth young people have not only a 
sure guide as it assumes its task of erecting a new 
world out of the passing order, but also the only Leader 
who can and who wants, with all His heart, to lead 
mankind out of the intellectual, moral and social mo- 
rass it is wallowing in. Yet, strangely, this person is 
a person modern youth, for a number of reasons, 
scarcely know. 4 

Without any doubt the Manliest Man in human his- 
tory, Jesus was the most attractive, wimsome and mag- 
netic person imaginable. His personality wove a magic 
spell around all with whom He came in contact. Wher- 
ever He went, there also came cheer, health, sanity, and 
restored good feelings and courage. He was a radiant 
and joyous man in the full bloom of manhood. But 
He was also the sternest teacher that has lived and 
the most demanding of leaders who ever won a host of 
followers to His allegiance. Anger as well as love di- 
vine was a sinew of His soul. He made the leaders 
of His nation cringe and wither before Him as He 
stood before them, a solitary majestic figure. At the 
same time He was the man whose kindness to women 
and children was sublime. And whose will was more 
invineible, irrefragable, and whose courage more 
dauntless? and who was ever more free from fear? 
and what man ever walked with firmer and steadier 
step right into the heart of the sun? 

And youth need entertain no anxiety about the 
merits and abilities of the leader it must follow, if it 
proposes itself to ive in a world that will bear any sem- 
blanece to a world fit for men to dwell in. This great- 
est Leader of men of all ages in Himself and in His 
achievement remains unique. His is the greatest name 
in history. Today He is still the most powerful spirit- 
ual force that ever worked for good on and in human- 
ity. He is not a leader of the past, but men and women 
today are finding Him livine—living—the most alive 
person or thing they know. What name can compare 
with His? This is the person who dares youth to fol- 
low Him as its Leader. 

Thirdly, Christ issues an unreserved challenge not 
only to youth, but to the whole world to out-think 
Him. Men haven’t begun to tap the profound depths 
and to scale the spacious heights of His thought and 
being. Never was there a mind like His. 

Jesus said: ‘‘I am the way, the truth, and the life.’’ 
He is the way in which history should move. He is 
the truth—mankind knows it. He is the Life—He is 
the Power which can carry men and women forward. 
In this one man, in this unique man and person, we 
ue the truth about God and the universe in which we 
ive. 

Young people today are bewildered about many 
things. Young people today want vital intellectual 
and spiritual leadership. All too many young folk have 
drifted away from the churches and organized religion, 
because they feel the Church is not supplying this 
need. Young people know it cannot have mastery of 
themselves or of life without a strong creative faith. 

Well, faith in the living Christ is just this vibrating — 
and invigorating faith that young people are yearning — 
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for and seeking to find. For every young person who 
wants it, there is available the solution of their per- 
plexity about their problems, the cure for their atro- 
phy of conviction, true spiritual leadership, a creative 
faith to live by, and the only tenable and sound inter- 
pretation of life, God, and ourselves and the universe. 

The world order waits for Christ. The world waits 
for youth to bring Christ, His spirit, His way of think- 
ing, and of living, back into human life again. In a 
living and breathing Christian faith youth will find 
the answer to all its needs and hopes. Christ challenges 
youth to accept His faith, His convictions, His prom- 
ises, His way of life and of thought. 


HRIST challenges youth to live and to die for 
what He lived and died and created. 

The Kingdom of God (the reign of God) is 
Jesus’ great work, a kingdom of men, built through 
men, with the God of Love reigngne in the hearts of 
all its members. There is no parMlel to His creation, 
so durable and so impregnable against the tides of time 
and the forces of the world. 

Christ challenges youth to put all its weight and 
energies behind the spreading of the reign of God in 
human life. He challenges youth to give its all in the 
effort to make the world Christian. 

The Christian Church is the instrument for contin- 
uing the life and spread of Jesus’ divine kingdom 
among men. Christ flings His challenge in the face 
of youth to support the Church, to work with it and 
for it.. If Jesus’ way of living. is to win this world, 
the Church will have to do the winning, for Jesus’ pro- 
gram for mankind has no other entry. 

We hear on all sides these days complaints, espe- 
cially by the young, that the Church is dull or dead, 
fails to make contact with the realities of modern life, 
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ignores the problems that beset the younger genera- 
tion, is uninterested in the issues of this changing age. 
Young people fail to find in churches the welcome and 
fellowship which they feel should be the mark of the 
Christian society ; the daily life of professed Christians 
they find doesn’t accord with their religious declara- 
tions; church services of worship too commonly seem 
unreal, formal, unsatisfying; the un-Christian spirit 
of division among different Christian bodies and within 
denominations makes for scepticism among them. 

Christ offers youth but another challenge, on this 
ground—to remedy the situation just described. The 
call of Christ to youth today is for youth to step forth 
and to win for itself leadership in the Christian Church 
that will lead the march into the new world. 

And the youth of today have the opportunity of mak- 
ing Christianity again what it was in the beginning— 
a youth movement. Youth today in its “teens and 
twenties can win the world for Christ, if it will. 

Finally, Christ’s great challenge to youth today is 
to enlist for active, personal service behind Him—is 
to become disciples. 

Christ challenges youth to abandon religion of the 
sort which is, to use Matthew Arnold’s phrase, ‘‘ mor- 
ality touched with emotion’’, and to follow His faith, 
which is a religion severe in its demands and no com- 
fortable arm-chair philosophy or holy tea-party sort 
of thing. He challenges youth to be like the early 
Christians, men and women who outlived, out-laughed 
and out-died all others. 

Christ offers youth highest adventure, a glorious 
task; and He calls for idealism, devotion, sacrifice, 
courage and reverence. His way remains the noblest 
way of life, and it still hurls its challenge at the vouth 
of today as of yesterday and of tomorrow. May the 
spirit of young men and women leap to meet it! 


The News of the Forward Movement 


By ARTHUR M. SHERMAN, 


Member of the Staff of The Forward Movement. 


HE FORWARD MOVEMENT is not a spasmodic 
attempt at renewal. Under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit it represents a determination to bring 

a new and continuing spirit into the life of the Church 
which will give a deeper meaning to discipleship and 
greater power to the Church’s service in the world. 

As a help toward this goal the Commission on the 
Forward Movement has issued a manual for Church- 
wide use entitled ‘‘Follow On!’’ containing the Book 
of Acts and many other helps to Christian living. 


How to Use ‘‘Follow On”’. 


The Rev. Theodore Sinclair Will, rector of St. John’s 
Chureh, Hampton, Virginia, established in 1610, gives 
the following fine suggestions to his parishioners for 
the use of this manual: 

‘‘T am enclosing the new manual of the Movement, 
for use through Trinitytide. It is priceless in its sim- 
ple and practical usefulness. It is of convenient size 
to take with you every day. Carry it in your pocket 
or in your purse. Never be without it. 

‘“May I say a word as to how to use it? 

‘‘Hor individual use: Read a section each day, ac- 
cording to directions in the inside front cover, and at 
some convenient time and place. Think over what you 
have read, and then turn to the back of the little book 
for your prayers and individuals acts. 

“Mor family use: I hope that this book will com- 
mend itself for simple usefulness for family prayers. 
After the-family is gathered together, let some one 
read a paragraph of the Bible, and follow the reading 
with one or more prayers, from the back of the book. 
Some families will prefer the breakfast table, some 


the supper table, before or after the meal. I guaran- 
tee that there will come a strengthening of the family 
tie with the restoration-of this custom. I pray that 
more families will discover the great happiness of 
such united religion. I hope that young married peo- 
ple, starting out on their voyage of life, will realize 
the important need of such a usage. 

‘‘For organization use: Please use the group devo- 
tions on the inside back cover (page 13), at all organi- 
zation meetings. The leader should take the invoca- 
tion, the first half, to the semi-colon, and the group 
should repeat in unison the petition in the second 
half. The Act of Adoration is to be taken by the 
leader, and the group should repeat the ascriptions, 
‘Glory be to Thee, O God’ This would be followed 
by one or more of the prayers. 

““T sincerely hope that no meeting will be held in 
the Parish without these devotions, including the 
Prayer for the Forward Movement.’’ 


The Program of Western New York. 


In carrying out the principle of the Forward Move- 
ment Commission that individual dioceses work out 
for themselves details of the Movement, the Diocese 
of Western New York, in addition to circulating the 
pamphlets of Bible reading, has adopted a program 
for putting the Forward Movement into effect in the 
Diocese, which includes the following points: 

First, embracing the primary attitudes of disciple- 
ship it is recommended a rule of life (given below) 
be accepted in whole or in part as a guide to Christian 
living. To the observance of this rule is attributed, to 
a considerable extent, the increased attendance upon 
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services, the larger confirmation classes and the deep- 
ened interest apparent in the diocese. 

Secondly, that there be held by the clergy frequent 
quiet days or devotional hours, leading up, when the 
people are awakened to the value of such times of with- 
drawal, to diocesan conference retreats. 

Third, that there be brought to the people the vision 
of a great need outside themselves, rightly believing 
that the greatest single influence in developing the 
spiritual life of the Church at home has been the call 
of the missionary enterprise, not only in lands abroad 
but in the desperate situation facing the Church in 
America. 

Fourth, that each and all face and undertake the 
task of bringing the unchurched and the indifferent 
into the fellowship of Christ’s religion by personal 
contact. To this end members should strive to reach 
the children in the schools by religious education in 
school time; and, second, that through the social agen- 
cies members of the Church be put in touch with those 
on relief by which a point of contact may be estab- 
lished and the unchurehed brought into religious 
groups through the establishment of friendships; third, 
personal evangelism among lapsed or indifferent mem- 
bers by the channels of friendship; and, lastly, earnest 
prayer that the Light of the world may shine in the 
hearts of all and into every corner of the world. 

The Rule of Discipleship: 

‘Desiring to learn from Jesus Christ the Way of 
Life, I renew my pledge of discipleship, and in order 
to make it effective, I will earnestly endeavor to: 

‘1. Worship in the church at least once every Sun- 
day and use my Prayer Book and my will to make my 
worship real. 

‘9. Pray daily, at a stated time; and also spiritual- 
ize my activities by interspersing them constantly with 
brief prayers. 

‘3. Read the Bible, particularly the Gospels, daily, 
to gain new insight into the mind of Jesus. 

‘“4. Serve, by (a) testing my mental attitudes to- 
wards social and personal relationships by the Mind 
of Christ; (b) striving to influence others to take part 
in the Church’s worship; (¢) setting aside a definite 
percentage of my income for the Church.’’ 

The clergy are urged to keep constantly in the front 
of their teaching, both in the pulpit and in parish or- 
ganizations, the four points of the rule—worship, 
prayer, study and service, with their innumerable sub- 
topics. 

Pamphlet-ed to Death! 

Fear has been expressed that the Forward Movement 
Commission might be pamphleting the Church to death. 
No, so thinks Bishop Stewart, ‘‘I do not think you dre 
‘pamphleting the Church to death’. I think you are 
stimulating it to life. It seems to me your summer 
pamphlet is very timely.’’ 

Bishop Capers of West Texas writes to his clergy: 
“Tt seems to me that the Forward Movement Commis- 
sion has placed in the hands of the Church literature 
of priceless value, for it breathes the spirit of the 
Christ Himself, and it should stir us all to resolute 
action. If this literature is given to your parishioners, 
I am sure that it will be of incaleulable value to the 
spiritual life of your parish.’’ 

Parish Prayer Groups. 

A splendid recommendation made by Bishop Fiske 

to his clergy is as follows: ‘‘In every parish appoint a 
group of people—maybe half a dozen in a small mis- 
sion; half a hundred in a large parish; any ntimber 
in between—to be pledged as a prayer group to, use 
the weekly special intentions already announced for 
the whole parish. Let them learn to pray in their own 
woids.’’ 
“* St. Paul’s Church, Syracuse, formed a group of 
‘sixty persons, pledged to pray daily for’ the special 
weekly intentions... Other parishes have varying sized 
groups. 

The rector of Emmanuel Parish, Baltimore, one of 
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the fine old parishes in that city of vigorous Church 
life, writes as follows: ‘“‘It may interest you to know 
that we are giving our entire thought in this parish 
now to the Forward Movement and I am delighted with 
the keen interest being manifested by our communi- 
eants.’”’ 


Study the Books of Acts. 

Representatives of the Woman’s Auxillary of the 
Provinee of the Mid-West from about twenty different 
dioceses, meeting recently in Chicago, have asked the 
Forward Movement Commission to supply the Church 
immediately with Leaders’ Helps for group study of the 
Acts. This will be considered at the meeting of the Com- 
mision on June 12. In the meantime a limited number 
of the very fine Helps by Miss Grace Lindley, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Woman’s Auxiliary, written in 
1921, are available and may be had on application to 
the Forward Movement, 223 West Seventh Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Ask for Miss Lindley’s ‘‘Studies in the 
Acts’’. They are meant for leaders and are useful for 
any adult groups or older young people. A charge of 
five cents is made to cover handling and postage. 


0) 
THE OKLAHOMA SPIRIT. 
(Continued from page 7.) 
which could not be influenced. But not so with these 
good folk. 

One of the heroes of the drought area is the Meth- 
odist minister, the Rev. R. L. Wells of Guyman, Okla- 
homa. He prayed for hours every day and for weeks 
till his voice failed him and he was taken ill with 
laryngitis. His congregation then took up the duty of 
continued prayer and when the rains began, he said 
the people must have a thanksgiving celebration. 

A few weeks ago the first moisture this region re- 
ceived caine in the form of snow and the people rushed 
out of doors and shouted for joy. 

Some of the more enlightened class have admitted 
their farming methods have been wrong. The old 
Indians, the ecattle-men, warned the homesteaders of 
fifty years ago, not to plow up all the land: not to 
kill out the fields of ‘‘nuffalo grass,’’ which used to 
grow to man’s height and covered these vast prairies 
with a beautiful growth, the natural food of the buf- 
falo, and one of the best cattle foods known. But, 
like all other pioneers, these last panhandlers would 
not heed this wise counsel and are learning now by the 
saddest of experience. 

The agricultural colleges of the state, the largest of 
which is at Stillwater, are doing good service, teach- 
ing farmers how to prevent soil erosion and to do 
‘row planting.’’ Much praise is also being given the 
CCC camps and their work of tree-planting, trench- 
digging and other efforts to redeem the land. 

Very few people are contemplating a change of habi- 
tat. There is a spirit of real optimism prevailing: 
They have weathered other depressions, other seasons 
of crop failure, and they say generally they are going 
to weather this one. 

* * * 
EDITORIALS. 
(Continued from page 3.) 
whether in our positions, either in the pew or at the 


Holy Table, we are dignified and worshipful, or blindly 
following something we know nothing about. 

A story is told of a young priest at St. Patrick’s 
Roman Cathedral in New York. He awkwardly stum- 
bled at an important place in the service and fell. 


-Apologizing to the cardinal, he received the following 


warning from that august bishop, ‘‘You’d better not 
do it too often or some of these Anglicans will be imi- 
tating you.’’ VIMiOS Sit Vie? 
The question is whether we shall be biaa inte ae 
or real worshippers—that is all. aaa > ta | 
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News from the Front 


(The Southern Churchman believing that missions constituta 
the life of the Church hereby invites the missionaries of our 
Church to write letters to this paper describing the work they 
are doing in an interesting way, so that our people may know 
more of what is going on in the mission field.) 


Splendid Tracts and Gospel Portions for Free 
Distribution. 

Next to the preaching and teaching of God’s Word, 
nothing in modern times has been so effective in 
bringing people to Christ and growth in Him, as Chris- 
tian literature. 

We missionaries in foreign lands find gospel tracts, 
booklets and gospel portions a tremendous help in our 
work. It seems to some of us that this phase of evan- 
gelism could be made more of in Western lands. 

Attention has been drawn to the unusual opportun- 

ity which presents itself at this time, because, since 
eutting down of the hours of labor, the working classes 
in particular have more time to read. When such 
organizations as the American Tract Society, New York 
_ City, the Sunday School Board of the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention, Nashville, Tenn., and other societies, 
are willing to supply good tracts and booklets free 
of charge, it seems a pity for churches, Sunday schools 
and young people’s organizations not to make system- 
atic distribution of this splendid literature in their 
communities. 

In addition to the above, admirable portions of 
Seripture, such as the gospels and Acts can also be 

-had gratis from The Scripture Gift Mission, Eccleston 
Hall, Victoria, London, 8S. W. 1. The seriptures are 
printed on the best of paper, are illustrated and most 
attractive. The Scripture Gift Mission has been gen- 
erous to furnish us with many hundreds of these splen- 
did little booklets in Chinese, Russian, Japanese, and 
English, for use in our work in Manchuria. They can 
be had in almost any language. 

The blessings of such splendid literature as men- 
tioned above when distributed judiciously, backed by 
prayer, and followed up with an invitation to Chris- 
tian services, cannot be over-estimated at this time, 
when Satan is using every means possible to destroy 
or hinder the gospel. Surely God’s people everywhere 
should avail themselves of this opportunity to present 
Him to the lost through the printed page, when it can 
be had for the asking and can be distributed so easily 
and effectively. 

Charles A. Leonard. 

Harbin, Manchuria. 

Good-bye to Opium. 

Woman’s Auxiliary Supply Department secretaries 
will like this little note from Blanche Myers whose 
office is in St. James’ Hospital, Anking, China: 

‘‘Just now I glanced out of my office window and 
saw four men patients wearing our Woman’s Auxili- 
ary bathrobes, and having their pictures taken. It 
had been raining a little, but that did not affect their 
spirits; they were all smiling. Just then the hospital 
chaplain came in and told me they were saying good- 
bye to opium and this was a farewell picture. All are 
cured and they say they will never touch it again.’’ 

* * * : 
Real Lenten Offerings. 

Apapahoe Indian children naturally don’t have 
much money, but somehow at St. Michael’s Mission, 
Ethete, Wyoming, they produce astonishing results in 
their Lenten Offering boxes. One girl this year had 
$19.50 in her box and five others each had over eight 
dollars. One of the girls began planning for her offer- 
ing months before Lent, planting potatoes. She took 
the best possible care of her potato patch, won a prize 
at the county fair, and then presented two enormous 


bags. of potatoes as her offering. ng 
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Fes BOOK REVIEWS § 


ETULAH. A Drama in Five Acts: By Erwin Tauscher. 
Cloth. Pp. 126. Published by The Christopher Pub- 
lishing House, Boston, Mass. Price, $1.50. 


This is a novel treatment of the time of our Lord, em- 
bracing the portraiture of the awful hours associated with 
the crime of Calvary. While it is called a drama, tragedy 
looms large in a certain section, where Metulah’s normal 
feminine nature bursts into avenging fury. 

The suggestive feature of this play is that Judas is de- 
lineated as the lover of Metulah, whose devotion to him 
cannot be quenched. By far too much stress uniformly is 
laid upon the sordid and sinister character which art and 
literature have framed about him. We must needs dis- 
cover, as the creator of this production has done, the es- 
sential nature of the man. Judas is undoubtedly a win- 
some person. He is the only real Jew in the college of the 
apostles; he is chosen, because of his ability, to manage 
the finances of the Lord and His company. His weakness 
lay in his stressing the temporal things and getting but 
shadowy visions of the glorious message, which though not 
understood by the others, became in the future a stirring 
remembrance. Only pity becomes us as he is discovered 
self-murdered, the author believing that thereby he sought 
redemption. 


Caiaphas and Pilate are well presented; a reasonable 
appraisal of the place the two men occupied would accord 
with the author’s ideal. We may commend the tolerant 
view he takes of the Roman Governor, whom we may be- 
lieve to have been swayed by the vexatious insistence of 
the high priest and his subordinate priestly cohorts. 


There is a Shakesperian movement and terminology which 
adds to the charm of this play. It is a really strong charac- 
ter study; and will, in its rendition, justify the aim of the 
author to present life as it truly was lived in that epochal 
period of the world’s history. Wherever in any parish the 
dramatic spirit is awaiting expression, this production will 
serve to engage the whole-hearted cooperation of the actors. 

Kenneth Mackenzie. 
* * * 
REFACE TO RELIGION: By Bernard Iddings Bell. Pp. 
198. Published by Harper & Brothers, New York City. 
Prices sc Gps 


A typical Canon Bell’s book of religious information 
and a good deal of inspiration. The book contains five 
lectures of the Lyman Coleman Foundation delivered at 
the Lafayette College this year. They are mainly analyti- 
cal and informative. 


The book is a history of religion rather than an inter- 
pretation of religious systems. The first Lecture is a brief 
outline of ‘Origins’. The most outstanding theories of 
what is religion are carefully considered in this Lecture. 
The lecturer does not believe that scientific theories and 
discoveries will ever be able to eradicate the religious sense 
planted in human nature. ‘‘Development of Hebrew Reli- 
gion,” in the second Lecture is a study of the Old Testa- 
ment revelation of God, followed by ‘“‘The Emergence of 
Christianity,’ the author begins with the year of our Lord 
A. D. 33, with a brief but comprehensive outline of the 
development of the New Testament, Creeds, Cult, and Code 
in the Christian religion. ‘‘The Kingdom in the World.” 
is an outline of thr outstanding sects within the Church 
and their doctrinal differences. A church history sketch. 
The last Lecture, “Now and Tomorrow,” is a discussion 
of present religious problems, chief of which are the intel- 
lectual, the devotional, the moral and the ecclesiastical. 
These are well presented. The book is a source of infor- 
mation and of inspiration. 


Spathey. 
* * * 
OETRY OF LIFE. By Rev. Walter E. Isenhour. Cloth; 
pp. 204. Pub. by the Meador Publishing Co., Boston, 
Mass. $1.50. 


In these days of drab depression, one is challenged to 
find poetry in any of the sordid things which abound. To 
be poetical, one must think; we seem to have no time for 
that. The strife is too exacting. And yet, think we must; 
for the inner voice will not be silenced. Let us find time 
tc read poetry. 

The author has set to the task of affording us material 
for this part of our strenuous life, by the choice and treat- 
ment of such suggestive titles as, “It’s easy just to quit;”’ 
“When is a man a man?” “It’s easy just to criticise;’ 
“The sweet hereafter;’ ‘‘The worthwhile life; here.:’74 He 
is a lover of nature and assays to interpret. her. winning 
ways to the gamprehen son of his fellowmen. 7° 
Kenneth Mackkenzie. 
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YOUNG PEOPLE'S 


FELLOWSHIP 
SERVICE LEAGUE 


The Reverend Randolph F. Blackford 


Within the past year we have had 
programs on a saint of England, St. 
Hilda, and one of Ireland, St. Columba- 
nus. Tonight we have a French saint, 
who is said to be the Father of Modern 
Social Service. 

Our hero’s family name was “of 
Paul”, but we shall call it simply 
“Paul’, as French families coming to 
this country usually drop the ‘'‘of”’ to 
their names. Vincent’s father, Mr. 
Paul, was a farmer who lived at the 
foot of the mountains that divide 
France and Spain. He had quite a 
number of sheep, and little Vincent’s 
task when a small boy was to watch 
them. He, Vincent, was very fond of 
dreaming and praying and he soon 
found a large oak tree that was easy 
to climb. So up this he used to go 
every day to watch the sheep and to 
pray and dream. As the oak was hol- 
low, he soon built a little chapel for 
himself inside of it. 

While very young he was once sent 
by his father to the mill to get some 
flour. When he got back his father 
asked him where the flour was. He 
said that he had met so many beggars 
on his way home that he had given all 
the flour away. His father told him 
hereafter to give only as: much as he 
could hold in his two hands to each 
beggar. So the little tender-hearted boy 
could give some away, but his father 
was sure to get some of his own flour 
when Vincent was carrying it. 

As he grew older it was decided that 
he should study for the ministry. He 
started at the age of twelve, and after 
twelve years was ordained priest. This 
was in the year 1600, an easy date to 
remember. He was twenty-four years 
old at that time. 

Sold as Slave Three Times. 

Five years after this he was fortunate 
enough to inherit some money, so he 
took a trip to Marseilles, about 200 
miles from his home, which was at 
Toulouse at this time. There he de- 
cided to take a sea trip. No sooner 
was the ship out of the harbor, how- 
ever, before thev were captured by pi- 
rates from North Africa. So Vincent 
and his companions were given their 
choice of becoming Mohammedans and 
settling as free men in Africa, or being 
sold as slaves. Vincent was sold three 
times. His last master was a man who 
had given up Christianity to get free- 
dom. He now had three wives. One of 
these asked Vincent to sing her a Chnis- 
tian song and to tell her about Christ. 
She was so moved by the story that she 
asked her husband about Christianity. 
- The result was that he talked of Christ 
to Vincent and a little later the two of 
them escaped to Italy and freedom. We 
wish the lady in question could have 
become a Christian, but as the Turks 
punished any one with death who left 
their religion I am afraid she remained 
a Mohammedan. 

On quite a number of occasions peo- 
ple wauted to make Vincent an abbot 
or a bishop, but he always declined the 
promotion. He now went to live in 
Paris and there did most of the things 
for which his name is famous. 

Confraternity of Charity. 

On one occasion he was preaching in 

a small town just outside of Paris when 


.their parish work. 


St. Vincent of Paul 


a lady came to him and asked him to 
appeal for some help for a very poor 
family. This he did in his sermon. The 
next day, when he went himself to call 
on the family, he found quite a proces- 
sion of people had taken them help. He 
thought: ‘‘This family does not know 
how to manage or save; today they will 
feast, tomorrow they will starve. Some 
one ought to help them regularly.’’ So 
the next day he started to form a kind 
of welfare association to look after such 
cases. He called it a Confraternity of 
Charity. Within a year the idea was 
copied in about thirty placed around 
Paris. Out of the movement grew the 
Roman Catholic Order of Sisters of 
Charity that do so much good in many 
of our larger cities today. 


Chaplains of Prisons. 

Another field soon opened. A friend 
of Vincent’s was the head of all the 
prisons in France. He used his influ- 
ence to have Vincent appointed Royal, 
or, as we would say, National, Chaplain 
of Prisons. He found that the condi- 
tions in the prisons were awful, and 
that the prisoners were hardened, de- 
praved and blasphemous. But he went 
to the authorities and had many abuses 
remedied. Vincent now spent much 
time among the prisoners, listening to 
their stories, sympathizing with them 
and praying with them. Everywhere 
he went he had a wonderful influence 
over them. On one occasion he found 
a prisoner weeping to see his wife and 
children. The chaplain offered to take 
his place and did so, working in chains 
for some weeks at the hardest kind of 
labor before he was recognized and re- 
leased. 


Retreats. 

He next noticed how tired and dis- 
couraged many of the clergy became in 
So he organized a 
system of retreats, as he called them, 
where tthey could come aside from their 
work and rest and pray. These became 
very popular in quite a number of 
churches. We often have these, we re- 
member, also in our church. Quite 
often they are held for a clergy of a 
diocese, or for all that will come. 

Home for Lost Children. 

Another matter now claimed his at- 
tention. Every year parents would 
abandon from three hundred to four 
hundred children on the streets of 
Paris. The police would pick these up 
and shove them into some shed where 
they would be so badly treated that 
many died in a few hours. It is said 
that many were even poisoned to get 
rid of them. When Vincent heard of 
this he could neither eat nor sleep un- 
til he had taken steps to remedy it. He 
called in his Sisters of Charity. They 
got about $3,000 from the queen and 
smaller amounts from others until a 
yearly income of about $10,000 was got- 
ten. With this he built the first Found- 
ling Hospital, or as the French call it, 
“Home for Lost Children.’ 

Vincent Paul did many other fine 
things so that he is called one of the 
Fathers of Modern Social Service. I 
think that all will agree that he well 
deserves the title of saint that has been 
conferred on him by his Church. 

The End. 


Diocese of Atlanta. 

Warrick Elrod was elected president 
of the Y. P. S. L. of the Church ‘of the 
Incarnation, Atlanta, for a period of 
three months. Under the new ruling, 
there will be two groups of officers, a 
three-month summer term and nine- 
month winter session. 

Elrod graduated from Boys’ High, At- 
lanta, this June, winning a four-year 
scholarship, including $1,800 cash, to 
Harvard and a gold ‘“B” for having an 
honor rol] average for the entire three 
years. 

The Y. P. S. L. edits the Church 
paper, “The Angelus,’ and is one of the 
most active organizations of the Church 
of the Incarnation. 

Thomas Lee Hill, former president, 
was elected first vice-president at the 
Convention held in May. He also won 
a scholarship to Camp Mikell, having 
done the most outstanding work for the 
parish during the past year. 


The Diocesan Executive Committee 
met at the home of the president, Rob- 
ert M. Bandy, Atlanta, June 15.. Defi- 
nite plans were made to continue the 
extension work which was formulated 
and. started last year. Tom Hill, first 
vice-president, will head this committee. 

Mary Louise Cordes, Cathedral, A- 
lanta, was appointed librarian to be in 
charge of material to help in building 
programs. Jessica Johnston, Grace 
Church, Gainesville, second vice-presi- 
dent, is program chairman. 

Ben Beasley, ‘Church of Our Saviour, 
and Bob Acosta, All Saints’, Atlanta, 
were named as a publicity committee. 
An effort is being made to make the 
Y. P. S. L. as well known throughout 
the. diocese as is the B,. Y. P) Us Gym 
or Epworth League to the reading pub- 
lic. 

Bill Sparrow, St. Luke’s, Atlanta, is 
in charge of the Personal Evangelism 
Committee. St. Luke’s YS Pe See 
acted as a testing ground for this de- 
partment last year, and through the in- 
creased interest which this committee 
helped bring about the membership was 
tripled. 

* * * 
Diocese of Albany. 


Summer Conference June 30-July 6. 

Felowship—one of God’s rarest gifts! 
In these bonds our Young People were 
privileged again to meet at the Annual 
Inter Diocesan Conference held at Al- 
fred University, from June 30 to July 
6. The conference was a full one, with 
splendid opportunities to learn about 
our Church and Her teachings. A va- 
riety of courses embracing every sphere 
of religious life were offered. They in- 
cluded Personal Religion, Problems of 
the Bible, Church School Teaching and 
Young People’s Work. 


A most capable group of lecturers 
conducted these courses. Discussion 
groups and forums proved splendid me- 
diums for constructive expression, and 
the many devotional services developed 
a deeper spiritual trend. . Recreation 
included a dance, tennis, baseball, hik- 
ing, archery and out-door bowling.—St. 
Paul’s Chimes. ; a 
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DEAN WEST ELECTED DEAN OF THE 
PHILADELPHIA DIVINITY 
SCHOOL. 

The Very Rev. Stanley R. West, B. 
D., Dean of the Convocation of Norris- 
town and rector of Calvary Church, 
Conshohocken, Pa., was elected Dean of 
the Philadelphia Divinity School at a 
meeting recently of the joint Boards of 
Trustees and Overseers of this seventy- 
year-old seminary founded during the 
Episcopate of the late Bishop Alonzo W. 
Potter. 

Election of Dean West marks another 
step in the plans for the reorganization 
of this school, which had their incep- 
tion more than a year ago. While the 
Dean-elect has not as yet announced his 
acceptance, it is said, he is giving it 
his favorable consideration, and is being 
urged also by many members of the 
alumni to take over the responsibility. 
There is to be another meeting of the 
joint boards in the latter part of July, 
by which time it is hoped that the full 
amount of $70,000 necessary to guar- 
antee the operation of the new plans 
during the coming school year will have 
been raised. 

Dean West is an alumnus of the 
school and, in the event of his accept- 
ance of the deanship, will bring to that 
office an experience gained in twenty- 
five years of a ministry in practical 
parochial work and in a Christian So- 
cial Service work which has brought 
him into intimate touch with virtually 
every variety of human problem in a 
community, and in both ot which fields 
he has held a position of leadership. He 
is a native of Philadelphia and was born 
in this city in 1884. He is a graduate 
of Girard College of the class of 1899, 
and of the Philadelphia Divinity School 
in the class of 1910. His entire minis- 
try has been spent in the Diocese of 
Pennsylvania. 

His rectorship of Calvary Church has 
been marked by increased growth and 
development of that parish and by its 
expanding influence and leadership in 
the community, in which Dean West 
has been an outstanding personality. 
Throughout the years of the depression 
Dean West has been the head of the 
Conshohocken ‘Civilian Relief Associa- 
tion, a community organization which 
has given a superlative service in meet- 
ing the many problems and human re- 
adjustments arising from the lack of 
employment, and in this service his 


parishioners have been generous sharers. 


In addition, he is also a member of the 
Montgomery County Relief Board by 
appointment of the Governor of Penn- 
sylvania. 

During the World War he served as 
a United States Army Chaplain at Camp 
Taylor in Kentucky and Camp Devens 
in Massachusetts. At present he is 
chaplain of the John F. De Haven 
American Legion Post of Conshohocken, 
named in memory of the youngest boy 
who made the supreme sacrifice in the 
war. 

In the selection of Dean West the 
joint boards of the divinity school be- 
lieve they have chosen one whose prac- 
tical experience and personality pro- 
vides the right man to head up the suc- 
cessful operation of the reorganization 
plans, especially the new departure 
which calls for a strong emphasis upon 
the clinical training of its students. 

It is planned to give this clinical 
training of students a position of major 
importance in the school curriculum, 
without in any way minimizing the 
academic side. During the three-year 


course of each student at the school he 
will be required to spend a total of nine 
months in resident clinical training in 
mental and general hospitals, and in 
social agencies and institutions, under 
the immediate direction and _ super- 
vision of a graduate in theology and 
also a physician, psychiatrist or other 
specialist in social work. In this way 
the student, before he receives ordina- 
tion, will have had daily and intimate 
contact with the many and varied hu- 
man problems he will, following ordina- 
tion, be called upon to meet in his later 
ministry. In order to provide the neces- 
sary time for his clinical training, it is 
proposed to have the school year cover 
twelve months instead of the usual 
eight months. 
S. H. Warnock. 

* * * 
ACTIVITIES OF THE BISHOP PAYNE 
DIVINITY SCHOOL. 

Students from the Bishop Payne 
Divinity School at Petersburg, Va., the 
Episcopal Church’s seminary for Negro 
candidates, have been maintaining a 
playground for children of the com- 
munity. Among many other events 
they conducted a marble tournament 
which grew in interest until on the final 
day there were as many cars parked 
around the school as at commencement 
time. There has been no possible place 
for indoor activities for the children, but 
a vestry room recently added to St. 
Stephen’s Church is to be used next win- 
ter. The rector of St. Stephen’s, the 
Rev. Emmet E. Miller, is warden of the 
Divinity School. 

Women in some of the Negro par- 
ishes in Philadelphia have promised the 
Divinity School a scholarship for next 
year. Scholarship aid is particularly 
important for the Negro candidates, 
many of whom are unable to bear all 
the expenses of the seminary course. 
Mr. Miller hopes to organize similar 
groups among the colored parishes in 
Washington, Chicago and New York. In 
Philadelphia there are four clergy grad- 
uates of Bishop Payne School, Washing- 
ton and Chicago each have three, and 
New York five. 

Besides assisting Mr. Miller in St. 
Stephen’s, the students have preached 
and officiated in other churches, and in 
every instance, Mr. Miller says, they 
have given perfect satisfaction and have 
increased the good reputation of the 
school, 

* * Ba 
THE SEMINARY SUMMER SCHOOL. 

The Virginia Theological Seminary 
Summer School held its second annual 
session June 17-21. Fifty-seven men 
were registered, of whom forty-four 
were full-time resident students, five 
part-time and eight non-resident at- 
tendants from nearby parishes. Fifteen 
dioceses and missionary districts were 
represented. Three men _ registered 
from the Diocese of Albany, one from 
Georgia, and one each from the Mis- 
sionary Districts of Idaho and Kyoto, 
Japan. ‘The nearby dioceses were well 
represented. The total enrollment 
showed an increase of some ten or 
twelve over last year. 

The courses offered were valuable 
and ably conducted. Professor Stanley 
Brown-Serman lectured on Some As- 
pects of the Teaching of St. Paul. Rev. 
A. T. Mollegen’s course on the Gospel 
of St. Mark was an interpretation of the 
mind of St. Mark, representing the Gos- 
pel as an early Christian apologetic for 
a suffering discipleship while preserving 
its historical value and factual integ- 
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rity. Professor Clifford L. Stanley con- 
ducted his course, Christianity and the 
Modern World, with great skill, keeping 
a normally controversial subject well 
out of the realm of controversy, and 
making no attempt to offer specific so- 
lutions to specific problems, but pre- 
senting clearly and incontrovertibly the 
Christian philosophy and _ principles 
upon which the solution of all problems 
must be conducted. Dr. Charles Lowry, 
in his course on Present Tendencies in 
Theology, summarized individually the 
thought of the leading theologians of 
the day. 

Coming at the most difficult hour of 
the day, that immediately preceding 
lunch, Professor C. Sturgis Ball’s course 
on the Preaching Values of the Minor 
Prophets was one of the high spots of 
the session. He applied the prophetic 
teachings to modern problems, and gen- 
erously garnished his lectures with keen 
wit and humor. 

Rev. Thomas L. Harris, lecturing on 
Psychiatry and Pastoral Work, distin- 
guished between the particular genius 
of the medical profession and that of 
the ministry, and suggested methods by 
which ministers might deal with human 
problems. 

The third session of the Seminary 
Summer Schoo] will be held next year 
during the week immediately following 
commencement. It is hoped that many 
who come for the graduation exercises 
will remain for the Summer School. 

Arthur LeB. Ribble. 
* * * 
KULING CONFERENCE. 

The week of July 8, 1935, may be- 
come of a certain historical importance 
in the Chinese Church, for then is to 
be held the first general Chinese Sum- 
mer Conference for Church Work, at 
Kuling. Funds were provided by an 
interested group at the Sewanee Confer- 
ence last year ,who hope that the Kuling 
Conference may be as valuable to Chi- 
nese Church workers as Sewanee, Wel- 
lesley, Blue Mountain and the other 
summer conferences are in the United 
States. Bishop Huntington is chairman 
of the Kuling Conference; Bishop Tsen 
is chaplain. The daily program would 
be, familiar to any who have attended 
the American conferences. 


* * * 
FROM THE BLUE RIDGE MOUN- 
TAINS. 


Notes of progress are always to be 
found in “Our Mountain Work’’, the 
monthly paper of the Blue Ridge Arch- 
deaconry in Virginia. 

Mr. and Mrs. Philip Peters, the lay 
workers at the Cubbage Hollow Mission, 
say that “shooting, stabbings and 
crimes of that sort have not been so 
frequent as they were last year. If we 
could only get rid of the liquor traffic, 
fights and quarrels would soon be a 
thing of the past.’”’ The Sunday school 
at this place outnumbers the day school. 
It meets all the year round, rain or 
snow, missing only one session when 
there was a funeral not far away, “and 
nothing can compete with a funeral in 
the mountains’’. 

A fortunate chance brought two pots 
of Haster lilies to St. Luke’s Mission, 
Tanner’s Ridge, Va., last Haster, where 
they had never been seen before. One 


of the boys said, ‘“‘Ain’t they the biggest 


morning glories you ever saw?” It was 
here, too, that the missionary, Miss 
Janet E. Walton, provided a birthday 
cake with candles for a family party, 
and that also was something unprece- 
dented. ‘I’m sixty-eight years old,’”’ the 
grandmother said, ‘‘and I ain’t never 
seen anything like that afore.’’ Bishop 
Goodwin confirmed six people at this 
mission, including the most influential 
man in the community, with his wife. 
Their son-in-law shortly afterward fol- 
lowed their example. 

Clothing provided 


through the 
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Woman’s Auxiliary supply department 
is indispensable here, making it possi- 
ble for children to go to school who 
otherwise could not, keeping others 


warm and well through winter cold, and 
bringing in a little income for the mis- 
sion through sales at low prices to those 
who can afford to pay. Miss Walton 
notes the gradual effect of the Church’s 
life on the people—‘To see them change 
from a religion full of emotion, loud and 
long preaching, and the raving on in 
prayers, as if God were deaf and 
couldn’t hear, to a religion that is quiet 
and full.of peace and love for all man- 
kind! To see the faces of the children 
change from that of almost stupidity to 
that of brightness and intelligence!”’ 
FIFTH YOUNG PEOPLE’S SUMMER 
CONFERENCE AND THE THIRD 
CONVOCATION COLORED 
CHURCH WORKERS. 

The Fifth Young People’s Summer 
Conference for Colored People and the 
Convocation of Colored Church Work- 
ers will meet in St. Augustine’s Episco- 
pal Church, Galveston, Texas, July 7- 
18, with the Rev. W. Bright-Davies, rec- 
tor, as Director. 

The staff includes the Rev. W. Bright- 
Davies, Director, Church History, Litur- 
gics; the Rev. E. H. Gibson, rector, 
Trinity Church, Galveston, Course, ‘‘Dis- 
cipleship”’; the Rev. Paul R. Morrill, 
rector, Grace Church, Galveston, Eng- 
lish Bible; Mrs. Laura EH. Taylor, St. 
Augustine’s, Galveston, “Altar Work”; 
Miss Henrietta Bell, B. A., St. Luke’s, 
Houston, Director of Recreation; Miss 
Priscilla Guess, B. A., St. Luke’s, Hous- 
ton, Director of Physical Education; 
Mrs. W. Bright-Davies, St. Augustine’s, 
Galveston, Church Music; Miss Clara 
Epps, St. Luke’s, Houston, Registrar. 

The cost is $5. 

Please address all communications to 
the Registrar, 3274 Simmons Street, 
Houston, Texas. 


Purpose. 

To develop Christian character, to 
train our boys and girls for leadership 
in the Church, and to develop a dioce- 
san family spirit among our young peo- 
ple. 

Such ideals are worthy of the sup- 
port and prayers of our entire diocesan 
family. 


Program. 
Study— 
“The Forward Movement.’ 
Church History. 
Liturgics. 
English Bible. 
Church Music. 
'W orship— 
Holy Communion. 
Matins. 
Seaside Vespers. 
Meditations. 
Service— 
Model Programs. 
Training in Altar Work. 
Training in Choir Work. 
Fellowship— 
Swimming, 
Hiking. 
Baseball. 
Stunts. 
Tap Dancing. 
Treasure Hunts. 
Campfires. 
Sing-Songs. 
Fishing. 
Crabbing. 
Picnics. 


What to Bring. 

Bible, Prayer Book, Note Book! Pen- 
cils, one Pillow, two Single Sheets, one 
Blanket or Light Quilt, Bathing Suit, 
Beach . Pajamas, Musical Instruments, 
Camera, Soap; Towels, Wash Clothes, 
ena t Appetite and Sunny Disposi- 
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Convocation of Colored Church Work- 
ers’ Officers. 


The Rt. Rev. Edward Thomas Demby, 
D., D., LL. D., Suliragan Bishop of the 
Southwest, President; the Rev. Harry 


B. Rahming, Diocese of Colorado, Vice- 
President; the Rev. W. Bright-Davies, 
Diocese of Texas, Secretary; the Rev. 
Bernard G. Whitlock, Diocese of West 
Missouri, Treasurer. 

The Rev. W. Bright-Davies requests 
that if there are any other diocesan con- 
ferences for Negro Youth in the Church, 
that the sponsors would kindly get in 
touch with him. 

* * 
FORWARD MOVEMENT BROADCAST. 

Canon Symons, Diocese of Southern 
Ohio, will broadcast on the Forward 
Movement on Sunday, July 21, over 
WLW, at 9 to 9:30 A. N., Eastern 
Standard Time. 

Broadcasts on the Forward Movement 
will also be given on July 20 and 27 
(Saturdays) over WASI, at 8:30 to 9 
A. M., Eastern Standard Time. 

* * * 
TIME BY THE FORELOCK. 

A visit to the National Church Pe- 
riodical Club office at 281 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York, on a warm afternoon 
in early June discovered the staff up to 
its elbows unpacking a crate of new 
Christmas cards. The central office sells 
them to parish C. P. C. secretaries at 
a rate which enables the parish branches 
to resell at a profit for the benefit of 
their -C. P. C. work. 

—————0 
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VIRGINIA. 

Rt. Rev. H. St. G. Tucker, D. D.. Bishop. 
Rt. Rev. Frederick D. Goodwin, D. D., 
Coadjutor. 
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Annual Commemoration, Order of 
Jamestown. 

The first Holy Communion -and the 
first permanent English settlement in 
America, will celebrate their three hun- 
dred and twenty-eighth anniversary at 
the Robert Hunt Shrine, Jamestown Is- 
land, the Third Sunday after Trinity, 
JUV oDs alno do ONE. m VES 

The First Services at Jamestown. 

‘When I first went to Virginia, I well 
remember wee did hang an awning 
(which is an old saile) to three or 
foure trees, to shadow us from the 
Sunne, our walles were railes of wood, 
our seates unhewed trees, till we cut 
plankes; our Pulpit a bar of wood 
nailed to two neighbouring trees: in 
foule weather we shifted into an old 
rotten tent; for we had few better, and 
this came by way of advanture for new 

. wee had daily Common Prayer 
morning and evening, every Sunday two 
Sermons, and every three months the 
holy communion, till our minister died 
{the Rev. Robert -Hunt); but our 
prayers daily, with an homily on Sun- 
daies, we continued two or three years 
after, till more preachers came.’’—Capt. 
John Smith. 


Order of Jamestown. 
E. Ruffin Jones, D. D., Rector. 

The service of July 7 commemorates 
the first known celebration of the Holy 
Communion in the first permanent Hng- 
lish settlement in America. The origi- 
nal service was on the Third Sunday 
after Trinity, 1607, which date may well 
be called the birthday not only of the 
American Episcopal Church, but of Prot- 
estant Christianity in America as well. 
This first Communion at Jamestown 
marked the settlement of disputes 
among the colonists, which were of such 
a grave nature that they bid fair to 
disrupt the whole enterprise. Their 
Godly Chaplain, the Rev. Robert Hunt, 
composed these differences, and admin- 
istered the sacrament of peace and fel- 
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pledge of reconciliation, for we all loved 
him for his exceeding goodness.” “He 
planted the first Protestant Church in 
America and laid down his life in the 
foundation of Virginia.’’ On the morn- 
ing after the service, Sir Christopher 
Newport sailed for England, leaving at 
Jamestown one hundred five men, the 
first permanent English settlement in 
America. 

Both the old Jamestown Communion 
Silver of 1661, and the new memorial 
silver, presented to the Shrine by mem- 
bers of the Colonial Dames, will be used. 
The music will be in charge of the choir 
of Bruton Parish Church, Williamsburg, 
Virginia, Mrs. J. N. Purcell, Director. 

* oo * 
Possibly the Oldest Baptismal Font in 
the Country. 

The baptismal font in the morning 
chapel of Grace and Holy Trinity 
Church, Richmond, is at least 250 years 
old—undoubtedly one of the oldest and 
possibly the oldest, in constant use in 
the United States. For this information 
Richmond Parade is indebted to J. Jor- 
dan Leake of the legal firm of Leake & 
Buford. 

According to a sketch prepared twenty 
years ago by the Rev. J. J. Gravatt, 


D. D., ‘‘the font was brought from Ro- 
chelle, France, in 1687, by a band of 
Huguenots, who, in that year, settled 


New Rochelle, N. Y. They placed it 
in a church built by them there immed- 
iately after their arrival. 

“We may reasonably assume that they 
would not have brought so cumbrous 
a thing unless it was valuable on ac- 
count of a previous history, most prob- 
ably of long duration, long before 1687, 
for which they esteemed it very highly, 
This colony was later disbanded by 
deaths and removals, and the services 
of the church discontinued. 

“The statement is that by common 
consent the font was given to Mrs. 
Wheat,’’ the sketch concludes, ‘and 
Mrs. Wheat’s husband, the Rey. John 
C. Wheat, formerly of 'Winchester, hav- 
ing been ordained by Bishop Richard 
Channing Moore, she gave the font to 
this church, which is a memorial to 
Bishop Moore.” : 

The venerable font rests today on a 
new pedestal.—Clarence Boykin, in 
The Times-Dispatch. 
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SOUTHERN VIRGINIA. 
Rt. Rev. A. C. Thomson, D. D. Bishop. 
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The Rev. Vincent C. Franks, D. D., 
rector of Old St. Paul’s, Norfolk, Va., 
has announced that St. Paul’s will 
broadcast their 11 A. M. morning serv- 
ice from June 30 till the end of the 
year over WTAR, Norfolk. This broad- 
cast is made possible through the gen- 
erosity of a friend. 

* SS * 

Word has been received of the mar- 
riage of the Rev. James Sutherland- 
Watt, rector of St. Peter’s, Norfolk, V4... 
to Miss Elizabeth Hurt of Salem, Va. 

0 
SOUTHWESTERN VIRGINIA 
Rt. Rev. Robert C. Jett, D. D., Bishop 


I 
Executive Board Hold Session, 

On Thursday, June 27, in the parish 
house of St. John’s Church, Roanoke, 
the Executive Board of the diocese held 
its first session since the election of sev- 
eral new members by the Annual Coun- 
cil of the diocese in May. The member- 
ship of the Executive Board as now con- 
stituted is as follows: Rt. Rev. Robert 
Cc. Jett, D. D., Rev. Alfred R. Berkeley, 
D. D., and Messrs. C. Francis Cocke and 
John McCleary, Jr., of Roanoke; Rev. 
Carleton Barnwell, D. D., Colonel Wil- 
liam King, Jr., and Mr. bron ® 
Payne, of Lynchburg; ere 
Beavin, of Hot Springs; M a 
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Woman’s Auxiliary, and Rev. Devall L. 
Gwathmey, D. D., of Wytheville; Rev. 
John J. Gravatt, D. D., and Mr. Herbert 
McK. Smith, of Staunton; Mr. Charles 
P. Macgill, of Pulaski, and Rev. E. R. 
Rogers, Ph. D., of Covington. 

Of especial importance in Thursday’s 
meeting was the reorganization by 
Bishop Jett, of the several departments 
of the Board for service during the 
coming year. The first name in each 
group is that of the chairman: 

Department of Christian Social Serv- 
ice—Messrs. Rogers, Gravatt, Macgill 
and Crawford. 

Field Department—Messrs. McCleary, 
Payne and Crawford, Gwathmey, Barn- 
well and Berkeley. 

Finance Department—Messrs. Payne, 


McCleary, King, Smith, Beavin and 
Berkeley. 
Publicity Department — Messrs. 


Beavin, Barnwell, Cooke and Macgill. 

Religious Education Department— 
Messrs. Gwathmey, Gravatt and Rogers, 
Cocke, Smith and King. 

Also from outside the membership of 
the Executive Board, the Rev. Warren 
A. Seager, of Covington, and J. Lewis 
Gibbs, of Staunton, were elected as as- 
sociate members respectively of the So- 
cial Service and Publicity Departments. 

The Religious Education Department 
gave an interesting report on the re- 
cent Young People’s Conference of three 
days at Virginia Episcopal School, 
Lynchburg, when there was an attend- 
ance of 121. The Rev. Theodore S. 
Will, of Hampton, was the leader of the 
Conference, and the Rev. Thomas H. 
Wright, of Lexington, was chaplain. 

The Social Service Department has 
forwarded to the clergy in the diocese 
an important booklet entitled, ‘‘Ques- 
tions and Answers Concerning Compul- 
sory Block-Booking and Blind Selling in 
the Distribution of Motion Pictures’’. 
This booklet is published by the Motion 
Picture Research Council, 366 Madison 
Avenue New York, and explains for the 
layman many phases of these problems 
which are perplexing the public at the 
present time. 

The Executive Board will hold its 
next meeting on Thursday, September 
OS 


Summer Work in the Diocese. 

About the middle of June two Semi- 
nary students took up work for the 
summer in the diocese. 

Mr. Edgar T. Ferrell, of Lynchburg, 
has charge of Christ Church, Marion, 
in Smyth county. Myr. Ferrell has just 
finished his second year at the Virginia 
Seminary. His present address is 100 
Cherry Street, Marion, Va. 


Mr. George F. Packard is in resi- 
dence at Splashdam in Dickenson 
county. His home is at Ruxton, Md., 


and he has just completed his first year 
at the Virginia Seminary. Splashdam 
is a mining community in the coal] fields 
in the southwestern part of the diocese 
and in the territory formerly known as 
the Associate Mission Field. Though 
residing at Splashdam, Mr. Packard will 
do general work under the three clergy- 
men having charge of this field. The 
resident missionary at Splashdam is 
Miss Florence F. Pickard. It is only 
a coincidence that Mr. Packard will as- 
sist Miss Pickard. 


The Rev. Mr. Burke at Altavista. 

On June 17 the Rev. William Francis 
Burke assumed his duties, under ap- 
pointment by Bishop Jett, as deacon in 
charge of St. Peter’s Church, Altavista, 
the Church of the Good Shepherd at 
Evington, Christ Church near Gladys, 
and St. Andrew’s Mission near Altavista. 
ll of these are in Campbell county, in 
on! 5 own as ‘‘Moore Parish’. Mr 
urke is a native of Amherst, and, son 
“of Mr. W. Frank Bure ake tne Tate 
Mrs. Winefred Gregory Burke, was 
graduated from Virginia Seminary on 
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June 6, and was ordained to the dia- 
conate on the morning of June 7 by 
Bishop Jett. The Rev. C. Sturges Ball, 
D. D., Professor of Pastoral Theology 
at the Seminary, was the presenter. 

At 8 o’clock in the afternoon of June 
, Mr. Burke was married in Immanuel 
Chapel at the Seminary to Miss Eliza- 
beth Walton Vaught, daughter of Mrs. 
Elizabeth \(Ware) and the late Dr. Clar- 
ence H. Vaught, of Louisville, Ky. 
Since the death of her father, five years 
ago, she has resided in Jacksonville. 

Bishop Jett officiated at the wedding, 
and the ushers were friends of Mr. 

Burke among the students at the Semi- 
nary: Messrs. James D. Beckwith, 
Henry Johnston, Jr., Thomas Bagby 
and Edmund Berkeley. Mr. Morris F. 
Elliott, of Philadelphia, served as best 
man, and Miss Mary Hardin Vaught, sis- 
ter of the bride, as maid of honor. The 
address of the Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Burke 
is Altavista, Va. 
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Rt. Rev. Chas. K. Gilbert, D. D., Suffragan 
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Stained Glass Windows Being Placed in 
St. John the Divine. 

Fourteen great stained-glass win- 
dows are at this time being placed in 
the nave of the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine, New York. 

These windows will be among the fin- 
est and also among the largest in any 
Cathedral in the world. Added to the 
eight windows previously placed, this 
will make twenty-two windows installed 
in the nave. The glorious color effects 
of these windows are attracting wide 
attention, and they are being visited and 
inspected by large numbers of people. 
They give striking evidence of the as- 
tonishing development in the art of 
stained glass, which has taken place in 
our country in the past five years. 

These windows in the nave of the Ca- 
thedral are being erected by special me- 
morial gifts and the work on them is 
giving employment to a large number 
of artists, craftsmen and workmen, who 
are greatly in need of it. 

* * * 
Evensong Choral Service. 

Choirs of the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine, Trinity Church, St. Thomas, 
St. James, New York City, and St. 
Paul’s, Brooklyn, comprising 132 boys, 
participated in a Choral Evensong serv- 
ice Tuesday, June 25, at the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine. The occasion 
was a part of the Annual Convention of 
the American Guild of Organists. The 
Bishop of New York, the Rt. Rev. Wil- 
tiam T. Manning, welcomed the Guild 
members and preached the sermon, 

The service was under the direction of 
Norman Coke-Jephcott, Cathedral Or- 
ganist and Choirmaster. At the con- 
sole of the Cathedral organ, during the 
service, were the following well-known 
organists, Channing Lefebvre, Trinity 
Church, New ‘York; Dr. T. Tertius Noble, 
St. Thomas’ Church, New York; Wil- 
liam E. Zeuch of Old South Church, 
Boston, and Thomas Matthews, assist- 
ant to Mr. Coke-Jephcott at the Cathe- 
dral. The Warden of the American 
Guild of Organists is Charles Henry 
Doersan, Professor of the Organ at Co- 
lumbia University and Organist of Rut- 
gers Presbyterian Church. 

* * * 
In the Churches. 

St. George’s Church will sponsor a 
sociological survey of the Hast Side from 
Fourteenth Street to Forty-second 
Street, east of Third Avenue this sum- 
mer. The survey is to be undertaken 
by the Rev. Richard Lief. He will de- 
vote the summer months to a study of 


housing, conditions, playground and reec- 


‘reational facilities and church and wel- 
fare activities. Mr. Lief is a member 
of the social service commission of the 
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Diocese of Massachusetts. He has re- 
cently been connected with similar sur- 
veys in London, Paris and Berlin. He 
is a graduate of Columbia University 
and the Episcopal Theological School, 
and is a former rector of St. Luke’s 
Church, Boston. 

The Very Rev. Frederick W. Golden- 
Howes, dean of the Cathedral at Salina, 
Kansas, and former dean of Christ Ca- 
thedral, Mexico City, will be attached 
to the staff of St. George’s Church, dur- 
ing the next three months. Dean Gol- 
den-Howes, an authority on Mexico, is 
completing a book in which he discusses 
the present controversy between the 
Mexican Government and the Catholic 
Church. 

The Rev. John Philip Anshutz, for 
the past six years an assistant of St. 
George’s Church, has resigned from the 
staff. 

The Rev. John §. Willey, who for the 
past two years has been on the staff of 
St. Thomas’ Church, has been appointed 
in charge of St. Martha’s Chapel and 
the Chapel of the Atonement in the 
Bronx. 

The Church of the Resurrection, of 
which the Rev. E. Russell Bourue is 
rector, held their final services for the 
summer on Sunday, June 30. The 
preacher at the closing service at 8 
A. M. was the Rev. G. Warfield Hobbs, 
D. D., Secretary of Publicity of the Na- 
tional Council. The church will re- 
open again on September 15. 

The Rev. William Norman Guthrie; 
D. D., rector of St. Mark’s-in-the-Bou- 
werie, preached Sunday morning, June 
30, before leaving for his vacation, on 
the subject, ‘‘The Double Problem of the 
Spirit’. During the summer the serv- 
ices at St. Mark’s will be held at 9 A. M. 
on Sundays. 

The Rev. Joseph Fort Newton, D. D., 
co-rector of St. James’ Church, Philadel- 
phia, will preach at the morning and 
evening services at Grace Church on 
July 21 and 28 and August 4 and 11. 
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New Painting of Christ Exhibited. 

“The Radiant Christ,’ a picture fresh 
from the brush of a Washington artist, 
has been on exhibition at the Church 
of the Epiphany for two weeks. It has 
been seen by scores of people from both 
artistic and religious circles. It is a 
puzzling picture and a fascinating one. 
It has aroused decided commendation. 
It has also aroused not a little adverse 
criticism. It depicts Jesus walking in 
the fields of Sharon, holding an infant 
in His arm and leading a small child by 
the hand. The painting represents 
Jesus as a sunny and joyous character, 
with a winsome smile on His face—a 
smile which is reflected in the faces 
of the two children. This picture is 
destined to create nationwide interest 
as it becomes better known. It will be 
exhibited in other Washington churches 
and will probably be taken to other 
cities for exhibition. It is understood 
that its promoter, William J. Moore, a 
well-known Churchman of Washington, 
has been offered an almost fabulous sum 
for the painting. He speaks of estab- 
lishing a national shrine in Washington 
where the picture may be seen by pil- 
grims from all parts of the country. 

Recently thieves entered old St. 
John’s Church, Washington, the Rev. 
Oliver J. Hart, D. D., rector, and stole 
three valuable altar vases from the 
chancel. This is the fourth church in 
the metropolitan area to be entered by 
thieves in the past four,or five months, 
two of these churches-being historic old 
churches in Virginia, not,far from the 
national capital. 

Dr. William Jackson Morton, thirty- 
three years rector of Christ Church, 
Alexandria, Va., delivered his final ser- 
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mon on June 30. He has resigned to 
retire from the active ministry and will 
Jive at the University of Virginia, where 
be has a son on the staff of the Univer- 
sity Hospital. He was educated at the 
Virginia Seminary and has been in the 
ministry for forty years or more. 
hea): 
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Rt. Rev. Frederick F. Reese, D. D., Bishop. 
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Summer Church Schools. 

In common with the other Episcopal 
Church Schools of the city, St. Paul’s, 
Savannah, has closed its Sunday ses- 
sions for the summer months, but a 
week day session of the Church School 
opened on June 20, to run through July 
and August. The school is held every 
Thursday morning; the rector, the Rev. 
Geoffrey Horsfield, is taking all those 
above the first grade, and the Little 
Helpers, kindergarten and First Grade 
children, are in charge of a kindergar- 
ten teacher. 

The school is not at all like a Daily 
Vacation Bible School, but is run more 
on the order of a mission. Points, lead- 
ing to prizes, are given for attendance, 
correct answers to questions, and bring- 
ing in note books, etc. 

This is the first time that a week-day 
session of this kind has been tried out 
at St. Paul’s and much interest is be- 
ing manifested. 

* * * 

St. Michael and All Angels’ Church, 
the Rev. Joseph Burton, rector, is try- 
ing a different plan with his Church 
School] this year. There is no week-day 
session, but the pupils of the Church 
School are urged to attend the mid-day 
Sunday service, at which time the rector 
preaches a sermon applicable to the 
children as well as the adults of his 
congregation, 

* aK * 
Camp Reese. 

The chief activity of the diocese right 
now is at Camp Reese, St. Simon’s Is- 
land, where the Young People’s Divi- 
sion is now in camp. Statistics are not 
available, but we understand that the 
Camp is filled up. The Junior girls 
will go to Camp on July 9, when this 
group leaves. The adult division has 
just returned and reports a most enjoy- 
able and profitable time. 

Julia St. Clair Moore. 


0 
HARRISBURG. 
Rt. Rev. Wyatt Brown, D. D., Bishop. 
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The Hasty Marriage Law. 

Passed by the General Assembly of 
Pennsylvania, and signed by Governor 
Earle, the Hasty Marriage Law becomes 
effective October 1. It requires three 
days’ notice before the issuance of a 
marriage license. Sponsored by’ the 
Central Committee on Social Service of 
the five dioceses in Pennsylvania, the 
bill was introduced in the House of 
Representatives by Miss Anna Bran- 
eato, of Philadelphia, member of the 
House. A similar bill has been passed 
by the House in other years, but the 
Senate always defeated it. The persist- 
ence of Miss Brancato prevented its de- 
feat this year. At a recent meeting of 
the Executive Council of the Diocese of 
Harrisburg, a resolution was passed ex- 
pressing appreciation to Miss Brancato 
for her efforts in behalf of the bill. 

The General Assembly of Pennsylva- 
nia recently passed a bill which will per- 
mit the municipalities in the Common- 
wealth to vote on the question of allow- 
ing motion pictures on Sunday after 2 
P.M. 

Anniversary Service. 

The fiftieth anniversary of the ordi- 
nation of the Rev. Orlando H. Bridg- 
man, rector of Mount Calvary Church, 
Camp Hill, was celebrated with a serv- 
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and a congratula- 
at: which a sub- 


ice of thanksgiving 
tory parish meeting, 
stantial purse was presented to Mr. 
Bridgman. Among the speakers were 
Bishop Wyatt Brown, the Very Rey. J. 
Thomas Heistand, dean of St. Stephen’s 
Cathedral, Harrisburg, and Mr. Richard 
M. H. Wharton, treasurer of the diocese. 


Tribute to the Late Bishop Darlington. 

A monument in tribute to the late 
Bishop James Henry Darlington, first 
Bishop of Harrisburg, was unveiled 
Sunday, June 23, on the highest peak 
of the mountains overlooking this city. 
The monument, a five-foot limestone 
marker, was erected by the Blue Moun- 
tain Eagle Climbling Club, Reading, and 
the Paxton Rangers’ Hiking Club, Lin- 
glestown, at the summit of the first 
mountain in the Blue Ridge Range 
above Fort Hunter. Bishop Darlington 
was one of the first persons to boost 
and finance the opening of a mountain 
trail across the State. The Rev. Elliott 
C. B. Darlington and Mrs. Joel E. 
Fisher, children of the late bishop, and 
Joel Ellis Fisher, Jr., and Eleanor Dar- 
lington Fisher, grandchildren, were 
present at the unveiling. Speakers at 
the exercises included Mayor William 
Shanaman, of Reading, president of the 
Blue Mountain Eagle Climbing Club; 
Nevin W. Moyer, president of the Pax- 
ton Rangers’ Hiking Club, and the Rev. 
Elliott C. B. Darlington. 


Acolyte Festival Under Auspices of Two 
Dioceses. 

An acolyte festival under the aus- 
pices of the Clerical Union of the dio- 
ceses of Bethlehem and Harrisburg was 
held at Christ Church, Danville, June 7 
and 8, with one hundred and sixty boys 
and twenty-five priests in attendance. 
Bishop Wyatt Brown was the preacher. 
The Rev. Rodney Brace, rector~of St. 
Luke’s, Lebanon, made a mediation on 
the first evening, and the Rev. Frederic 
Adams, S. T. D., rector of the Church 
of the Messiah and Incarnation, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., led a conference of boys. The 
Rev. George F. Davis, rector of St. 
Stephen’s, Mt. Carmel, Pa., was elected 
president of the Clerical Union, and the 
Rev. Alan H. Tongue, rector of St. 
John’s, East Mauch Chunk, Pa., was 
elected secretary-treasurer. 

C. W. French. 


O 
ATLANTA. 

Rt. Rev. Henry J. Mikell, D. D., Bishop. 
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Cathedral Operates Kindergarten the 

Year Round. 

A daily kindergarten for children 
from three to six years of age is held 
at the Pro-Cathedral of St. Philip each 
morning throughout the entire year. 
Mrs. Caryl Greene Vaughan is in charge 
of this work. 

Learning to share, to play and live in 
harmony with others is one of the fea- 
tures stressed, for most of the children 
are an only child. Creative work, music 
and story-telling form part of the day’s 
schedule. During the summer months 
the shady Cathedral Hill makes a grand 
playground for the little tots. About 
fifteen attend regularly. 


Well-Named Poster. 

The Thank Offering poster, ‘“‘Relieve 
It Or Not,’ drawn by the Thank Offer- 
ing Custodian, St. John Barnwell, St. 
Luke’s, Atlanta, and depicting customs 
in foreign lands where the Thank Offer- 
ing is sent, has been given each League. 
It hangs in every parish house of the 
diocese, reminding all of the offering 
to be taken in October. 

The next meeting of the committee 
will be held in the fall. 


Miss Mary Louise Cordes, Cathedral, 
Atlanta, graduated from North Fulton 
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High School and won a four-year schol- 
arship to Bessie Tift College, Forsyth, 
Ga. She is the diocesan librarian for 
Hoey ein tee FS 1, 


Choir Outings. 

The Cathedral Choir was entertained 
at a picnic supper at the Capitol City 
Country Club prior to their rehearsal 
on Friday evening by Mr. and Mrs. G. 
A. Bland. The long and faithful serv- 
ice of this voluntary choir, and the high 
standard of artistry they have main- 
tained in their music, is greatly appre- 
ciated by the entire congregation. Mr. 
Bland is the former senior warden and 
Mrs. Bland is the president of the Par- 
ish Council of the Cathedral. Mr. Ar- 
thur Davis, FP: R. Cc. O., . -AyGaOzeis 
the organist and director of the Cathe- 
dral choristers. 


The vestry and their wives of All 
Saints’ Church, Atlanta, entertained the 
choir at their annual picnic and dance 
at Lithia Springs on Saturday. Mr. Jo- 
seph Ragan, F. A. G. O., organist, and 
his splendid choir are well known 
throughout the diocese for their excel- 
lent, churchly music. 

Andria Bandy Gray. 
0 
LEXINGTON 
Rt. Rev. H. P. A. Abbott, D. D., Bishop. 
(3 — —— 

Pioneer Remembrance Celebration. 

Bishop Almon Abbott, of Lexington, 
addressed the first annual Pioneer Re- 
membrance Celebration at Harrodsburg 
Sunday afternoon, June 16. His ad- 
dress was broadcast over Station WHAS, 
Louisville. He traced some of the back- 
ground of this oldest community and 
spoke of the persons connected with the 
original Transylvania Company. The 
choirs of Christ Church and the Chureh 
of the Good Shepherd, Lexington, joined 
with the Harrodsburg Choral Society in 
the musical part of the service, which 
was held in the amphitheatre. 


Blue Grass Conference. 

The Blue Grass Conference concluded 
its fourth annual session at Margaret 
Hall, Versailles, June 21. Bishop Ab- 
bott preached at the opening service, 
Sunday, the sixteenth. The annual Aux- 
iliary Day, the nineteenth, was attended 
by large groups from both dioceses in 
Kentucky. Bishop Abbott and Miss Ju- 
dith Coiston spoke after luncheon. Mrs. 
Mary Breckenridge, director of the 
Frontier Nursing Service in the moun- 
tains of this State, a communicant’ of 
the Church, delivered an illustrated lec- 
ture on her work that evening. 

An increased number of young peo- 
ple in attendance marked this confer- 
ence, 


oO 
CHICAGO. 
Rev. George Craig Stewart, D. D.. 
Bishop. 
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0 
Christianity Must Take Issue With These 
Movements. 

Christianity must always oppose the 
fundamental elements of Communism, 
Fascism and Naziism, Dr. Harold Holt, 
prominent Chicago clergyman, declared, 
speaking before the seventeenth annual 
summer conference of Episcopal Church 
workers at Kemper Hall, Kenosha. 

“The rise of Communism, Fascism 
Naziism at the end of the World War 
was due largely to the determination 
of the soldier element to collect on the 
blank check which had been issued by 
the various governments in order to in- 
duce the huge conscripted armies to 
continue fighting,’ said Dr. Holt, who 
is rector of Grace Church, Oak Park. 
He referred to such elements as infla- 
tion of the currency and “‘confiscation of 
wealth through taxation’? as contribut- 
ing factors in their development. 
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Dr. Holt referred specifically to the 
Abyssinian situation as ‘‘all part of the 
emotional background of Fascism.’’ 

“In all these modern movements,” 
continued Dr. Holt, ‘‘there are two ele- 
ments in common: First, a materialistic 
Hedonism, which regards possessions as 
the highest good in life; second, the ex- 
ultation of the State. The State be- 
comes an entity existing in and for it- 
self. It is almost deified and for its 
life the individual must be willing to 
sacrifice his own interest. It is through 
the building of a powerful state, claim 
the leaders of these movements, that 
the individual will secure the material 
benefits which are his highest good. 

“On both of these counts Christi- 
anity must take issue with these move- 
ments. It is rightly recognized by their 
leaders that Christianity is not a friend 
nor can it become a friend of these 
movements. Christianity does not re- 
gard Hedonism as the proper goal for 
humanity. There are other values 
greater than material possessions. 
Neither is the free exercise of the soul 
of man to be hampered in its search 
for virtue. In Christianity the individ- 
ual and his relationship to other indi- 
viduals and to God is the ail important 
thing. It is concerned with social con- 
ditions in so far as society is a frame- 
work within which the individual car- 
ries on his search for virtue and the 
development of a virtuous character. 

“The State must be a fosterer of vir- 
tue and a protector of the good man 
against the evil man. But beyond that 
it has no function and no life of its 
own.” 


(= 
MICHIGAN. 
Rt. Rev. Herman Page, D. D., Bishop. 
(e) 


New Member Elected to Trustees of 
Diocese. 

Mr. Charles O. Ford of Detroit, for 
nearly thirty years Executive Secretary 
of the Diocese of Michigan, was elected 
recently as a member of the Trustees 
of the diocese and Secretary of that 
body, to fill the vacancy caused in both 
capacities by the death of Dr. Lewis H. 
Paddock. Mr. Ford has been working 
more or less closely with the Trustees 
for the past two years. He has served 
as Secretary of so many organizations 
in the diocese that an attempt to list 
them would look like a resume of all 
the diocesan’ activities. This latest 
honor will enable him to have a part 
in the supervision of one of the most 
important financial responsibilities in 
the diocese. 

* * * 
Observe Fiftieth Anniversary. 

The fiftieth anniversary of the laying 
of the cornerstone of St. John’s Church, 
Otter Lake, will be observed on Sunday, 
Tunes Ss0yeatl0esOn Awe M. The. Ven: 
Leonard P. Hagger, Archdeacon of the 
diocese, was the celebrant at the service 
of Holy Communion, and acted as Toast- 
master at the dinner served following 
the service. The Rev. H. J. Simpson, 
misionary-in-charge, preached the ser- 
mon. The Rev. W. B. Williamson of 
Bay City, Mr. Simpson’s immediate pre- 
decessor, presented and addressed the 
group at the dinner. 

W. Hutson. 
a 0 
MISSIONARY DISTRICT OF CUBA. 
Rt. Rev. Hiram R. Hulse, D. D., Bishop. 
— () S 
Cuban Convocation. 

The two outstanding events of the 
twenty-ninth annual Convocation of the 
diocese were the celebration of the 
twentieth anniversary of the consecra- 
tion of Bishop Hulse as Bishop of Cuba 
and the ordination of the Rev. R. Heber 
Gooden to the priesthood by Bishop 
Hulse. 

The Convocation opened June 21 with 
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the Bishop’s address in Holy Trinity Ca- 
thedral, Havana. The business sessions 
were held Saturday in the Cathedral 
School. Considerable time was given to 
the discussion of plans to make ‘‘The 
Forward Movement” effective in Cuba. 
At the end of the morning session 
Bishop Hulse was presented with a por- 
trait of himself, the portrait being a gift 
from the clergy of the diocese. A book 
of remembrance containing letters from 
the clergy was also presented; the pre- 
sentation was made by the Rev. Rich- 
ardo Barrios, secretary of the Convoca- 
tion. 

The Bishop in his address pointed out 
the many changes which have taken 
place during his twenty years in office, 
the most noticable being the growth of 
the native work. The afternoon session 
was adjourned in time for the delegates 
to attend the reception given in honor 
of the Bishop by the Cathedral cong?fe- 
gation. The reception was attended by 
more than three hundred representative 
Cubans, Americans and English resi- 
dents of Havana. The Bishop and Mrs. 
Hulse received many letters from all 
parts of the United States and many for- 
eign countries. 

The Convocation was well attended 
and was marked by optimism. The con- 
trast in the political condition from that 
of last year could not but be noted, as 
last year the Convocation was held dur- 
ing much street fighting and bombings. 
This year Havana was free from all dis- 
order and an atmosphere of peace and 
order prevailed. 

The Bishop held a conference with 
the clergy Monday, at which time some 
of the more intimate problems of the 
work were discussed. A pleasant addi- 
tion to the Convocation was the wed- 
ding of the Rev. Romauldo Gonzales- 
Aguero and Miss Naomi Diaz. The cere- 
mony was performed by Bishop Hulse 
in the Cathedral Tuesday morning. 

Hugo Blankingship. 


a O 
CONNECTICUT. 
Rt kev. §..G-1budlonge, D:D: S.. Tsai BD. 
(e) 
150th Anniversary of the Building of 
St. Paul’s, Woodbury, to Be 
Celebrated Again. 

On April 1, 91785," the first load of 
logs was drawn across the snow for the 
building of the new church in the cor- 
ner of Woodbury’s village graveyard. 
Soldiers home from the War of the 
Revolution were ready to help with the 
work, for the plan was to erect a church 
which was to be worthy of its sacred 
purpose as the spiritual home of citi- 
zens of the new nation born as the re- 
sult of the high resolve of the people of 
America. 


By July the unfinished church was - 


ready for use, and the Rev. John Rut- 
gers Marshall led the worship with the 
newly revised Prayer Book, inherited 
through many generations of our Eng- 
lish-speaking race. That church is still 
being used, with but little change from 
what it was 150 years ago. It has been 
modernized, but is still the same. 

On June 2 this anniversary was rec- 
ognized by the coming of a great throng 
from Bridgeport, the region from which 
the first settlers of Woodbury came, and 
we now plan to hold another special 
service in commemoration of this event 
at 4:30 P. M. on Sunday, July 14. The 
Presiding Bishop and the people of the 
other towns which once were a part of 
Woodbury, have been invited to this 
service, and we want to ask all our local 
neighbors to be with us on that occa- 
sion as well. 

F. Appleton. 


Priests’ Fellowship of Connecticut. 

The June meeting of the Fellowship 
was held at Holy Advent Church, Clin- 
ton, June 25, beginning at 11:30. Fr. 
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Bailey read a paper on “The Character 
and Work of the Clergy Who Elected 
Seabury’. Dr. Flockhart gave the Medi- 


tation, and Dr. Barrow a book review 
on “The Unknown God’, by Alfred 
Noyes. 


Reistrations for the Priests’ Institute 
at Kent, September 2-6, ought to be 
made immediately. 


O 
MISSIONARY DISTRICT OF NORTH 
TEXAS. 
Rt. Rev. E. C. Seaman, D. D., 
Missionary Bishop. 
Oo a 
Summer Conterence Reaches High- 
Water Mark. . 

The North Texas Seventh Annual Dis- 
trict Summer Conference at Seaman 
Hall, Lubbock, reached a_ high-water 
mark of fifty-six in attendance, the 
great majority being young people of 
high school and college age taking N. A. 
L. A. credit courses on The Life of 
Christ, as taught by the Rev. Warwick 
Aiken of Plainview, and Young Peo- 
ple’s Organization Program Building in 
Connection with the Forward Movement. 
The latter course was in the form of 
a seminar directed by Bishop Seaman, 
the principal leads being given by the 


Rev. P. Walter Henckeli, the Rev. 
Philip K. Kemp and the Rev. B. W. 
Gaither, of the District Clergy Staff. 


The Rev. Lyle S. Barnett was Registrar, 
and Mrs. Seaman and Mrs. Aiken, Coun- 
sellors. Janice Lessing, Abilene, was 
Student Counsellor. 

At the annual meeting of the District 
Y. P. S. L. the following officers were 
elected: 

Dale Alderdice, San Angelo, Presi- 
dent; Cy Patton, Amarillo; Lucien Up- 
shaw, Amarillo; Katherine Creath, San 
Angelo, Vice-Presidents; Mabel E. Coo- 
per, Colorado, Corresponding Secre- 
tary; Lee Michie, Lubbock, Recording 
Secretary; Gloria Lessing, Abilene, 
Treasurer. 

Bible Class Attendance. 

The Ladies’ Bible Class, which meets 
on Wednesday afternoons, continues to 
have an attendance larger than the en- 
tire membership of St. Mark’s Church. 
—The North Texas Adventure. 
—O 

INDIANAPOLIS. 
Rt. Rev. Joseph M. Francis, D. D., 
—_————0 

Concludes Forty Years in Ministry. 

The ministerial career of the Rev. C. 
E. Bishop, which covers forty years, of- 
cially concluded June 30, when he 
preached his farewell sermon in Trinity 
Church, Anderson, Ind. Although Rev. 
Bishop will conclude his. activities 
as rector of the church, he will con- 
tinue supply work in Anderson and va- 
rious other cities, with the family resi- 
dence maintained in Anderson. No an- 
nouncement will be made of the new 
pastor for Trinity Church until the fall, 
when the new rector will assume his of- 
ficial duties. 

Wide Experience. 

Ordination of the Rey. Mr. Bishop as 
deacon in the church took place on St. 
John the Baptist Day in the chapel of 
the University, after which, while on a 
holiday in Quebec, in July, 1896, he was 
ordained as a priest in the historical old 
Episcopal Cathedral of Quebec. 

Immediately following his ordination 
on July 2, he was wed in Garrettsville 
to Anna House, and the two took up 
their married life in the far north in 
the Dr. Grenfell Mission in Labrador. 

While in the north Mrs. Bishop 
taught, while Mr. Bishop traveled hun- 
dreds of miles in his mission work, 
making the long trips in winter by dog 
sleigh and in the mission boat in sum- 
mer, often as far as the Straits of Belle 
Isle. 


Bishop. 


(Continued on page 22.) 
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FAMILY DEPARTMENT 


JULY. 
4. Independence Day. (Thursday.) 
7. Third Sunday after Trinity. 
14. Fourth Sunday after Trinity. 
21. Fifth Sunday after Trinity. 
25. St. James. (Thursday.) 
28. Sixth Sunday after Trinity. 


* * * 
COLLECT FOR THE THIRD SUNDAY 
: AFTER TRINITY. 

oO Lora, Wwe beseech Thee mercifully to 
hear; and grant that we, to Whom Thou 
hast given an hearty desire to pray, may, 
by 'Thy’ mighty aid, be defended and com- 
forted in all dangers and adversities; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

* * * 
‘For the Southern Churchman. 
WESLEY’S WAY. 
; BE. CoM. 
“Wesley went to Cornwall, 
Den of Traders free. 
. Wesley preached The Gospel 
Grace and liberty. 


Luggers swift they landed 
Brandy, gin and tea. 

Wesley showed the drunkards 
Christ of Galilee. 


Troopers stout they fought them, 
Sunk King’s ships at sea. 
Wesley told the fighters 
Of dread Calvary. 


Drowning men they plundered, 
Mocked their agony. 

Wesley warned the wreckers 
Of judgment sure to be. 


Parliament nor sheriff, 
Never law ealled he. 
Trusted in his Captain; 
Shared His victory. 
* * * 
House and Home. 

These two things from one point of 
view may be identical, but from an- 
other they may be widely apart. The 
house is the physical shell of the home, 
and as such it is important. It dif- 
fers widely in different climes and civili- 
zations and may be only a hut or tent or 
a cave, but with us it is a more worthy 
and permanent structure. It is true 
that we can find in our cities human 
habitations that are unworthy of the 
name, unsanitary rattle-traps open to 
wind and weather in slums that are 
repulsive to every sense. Movements 
are under way in some cities to clear 
out these slums and replace them with 
modern dwellings in which people -can 
live a decent life. But the typical 
American house is one of the best in 
the world. It is often located on a bit 
of ground with a garden and a sward 
and it is solidly constructed and has 
ample room for the needs of the fam- 
ily. 

It is a deep root of domestic life to 
have such a house which becomes con- 
secrated with the years. Many a fam- 
ily works hard and saves and sacrifices 
to the utmost even through years to 
acquire and improve a house, adding 
to it year by year some additional touch 
of use or beauty; and a young married 
couple does well to set up this goal and 
strive towards it as their guiding star 
and consummation of their dream. Let 
it be sanitary and comfortable and keep 
it in good repair, and be it ever so mod- 
est there is no place like it. 

The word home has a different con- 
notation and is related to the house as 
the jewel to, the case and as the fra- 
grance to the flower and the mellow 
music to the violin. “It is the honge as 


the home of the family in which every 
room and the very root has become con- 
secrated and precious with the associa- 
tions and memories of years. In it par- 
ents are bound together in affection 
strengthened by all their happiness and 
trials and tears and the children have 
grown up in it in an atmosphere of 
love and care and mutual joy. The 
children play within and around it and 
every nook and corner becomes dear to 
them. 

What makes the home as_  distin- 
guished from the house? The house 
may be a very palace of marble, filled 
with the most costly furnishings and 
with works of art, and yet be no home 
but a hateful place of unhappiness and 
a prison of gloom. It is the spirit of 
confidence and love that transforms 
the house into a home. Let the house 
be ever so humble, yet if it is pervaded 
with the bright atmosphere of mutual 
trust and good will and patience and 
love, it is sweetened and mellowed and 
is rest to weary feet and joy to every 
heart. It may lack many comforts and 
be overshadowed with disappointment 
and even swathed in sable sorrow, yet 
its name is magic and its memories are 
unfading treasures. 

It does not take great wealth and 
manifold means to make such a home, 
but love will build it, secreting it out 
of affectionate heart as the nautilus se- 
cretes its ivory palace of iridescent 
pearl or as the seed grows into the 
flower or as an old violin through con- 
stant use becomes crystallized into rich 
music, so that however rudely it is han- 
dled it gives out no discordant sounds 
but only deep mellow notes. We may 
all have such homes even without a 
house of our own ownership and then 
happy are we indeed. 

Mr. Olin Downes, the gifted musical 
critic of the New York Times, gives an 
account in that journal of a visit he 
recently paid to Paderewski in his beau- 
tiful home on the shore of Lake Ge- 
neva. There the great artist has se- 
cluded himself for quiet and rest to 
his nerves and for practice in prepara- 
tion for his coming tours. He had 
something to say on the subject of the 
home that is worth repeating. ‘The 
basis,”’ he said, ‘‘of everything life holds 
that is good is in the family. Without 
it we are uprooted, secially and morally. 
If it should disappear, which it will not 
do, we could say farewell not only to 
civilization but to happiness. Make no 
mistake. The enduring basis of the fam- 
ily life will never, never be abandoned 
because—it cannot; because its disap- 
pearance is the last thing that human- 
ity, at its core, desires.’”’ This is the 
word of this supreme artistic genius, a 
member of a class of people that are 
supposed to be more than ordinary care- 
less of home ties and virtues. 

One morning Mr. Downes heard mu- 
sic. “From an upper story, before 
luncheon, came the sound of a piano. 
Shall the nature of the passages be re- 
vealed? They consisted of scales, 
played slowly, legato and staccato. Then 
the octave passages from the Schuman 
Toccata, played also slowly, with an im- 
placable, metronomic steadiness and 
force. The secretary rejoiced at the 
sound, for the piano had been silent 
for months. Paderewski was now begin- 
ning the preparations for concerts in 
Europe this winter, and America next. 
And the music was the sign of the re- 
newal of his life and energies.” 

But how significant that he was prac- 
ticing scales slowly and with meticu- 
lous, care! past what beginners and 
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children do. One would have thought 
the great master of the instrument 
would have smiled at the idea of such 
childish work and would have begun 
to sweep the ivory keyboard with the 
grand chords and most intricate runs 
and trills of Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody 
or Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony. But 
no, the sounds “consisted in scales 
played slowly, legato and staccato.’’ He 
made sure of the fundamental simplici- 
ties of his art and then he knew the 
complexities and rapid runs would come 
with unerring habit and instinct. 

A great lesson in that for us: practice 
the fundamentals in art and in morals. 
When Paul bids us to ‘‘think on these 
things,’’ what is he referring to? ‘‘What- 
soever things are true, honorable, just, 
pure and of good report.’ Just the 
scales of character and conduct ‘‘played 
slowly,’ in the quiet of the home; then 
we shall not forget them when we come 
out into society and meet the strain and 
stress of the world. 

We may carry the lesson of that ‘‘up- 
per story’ a step further. Many of us 
have heard the great Polish pianist and 
can recall the air of majestic poise and 
calm with which he walks out before 
the great audience and with a modest 
bow takes his seat before the instru- 
ment. No music is on the rack or is 
present, for it is all written in his heart, 
where all great attainments are written. 
He pauses a moment, lifts his hands and 
strikes the keyboard, it may be, with 
thunder strokes and makes every iron 
string and atom of wood vibrate to its 
inmost core. Then follows a marvelous 
display of digital dexterity as with ra- 
pidity too swift to follow with our eyes 
he sweeps the ivory keys from one end 
to the other and wakes into music all 
the deeps of thunder and all the sweet 
melodies of birds and all the sighs and 
soughing of wind and sea, and weaves 
them into complex patterns of sound 
that stir our souls as deep calleth unto 
deep and we sit entranced not know- 
ing what it all means but feeling that 
we are listening to something like God! 

But where was it all learned and 
whence did it come? “‘From an upper 
story” in the quiet of a hidden home 
on the shore of that secluded lake in 
the heart of Switzerland. It all came 
out of that room where he had long 
and patiently practiced ‘‘scales slowly, 
with an implacable, metronomic steadi- 
ness and force.’”’ Had he not practiced 
there in secret, he could not have played 
in public.—From an Article in Presby- 
terian Banner. 

* * 
A Lesson in Appreciation. 
Helen Searles Marsh. 

“What did you bring me?” 

This was the greeting I received from 
my eight-year-old niece when I met her 
for the first time, upon my arrival for 
a visit with my sister in New England. 
During the ten years I had spent as a 
kindergarten teacher on the Pacific 
coast, I had anticipated seeing the lit- 
tle girl who had come into my sister’s 
home. P 

Before my bag was deposited, she be- 
gan trying to open it, saying again, in 
a commanding way, ‘“‘Tell me what you 
brought me. Didn’t you bring me any- 
thing? What did you come for, if you 
didn’t bring something for me?” 

The mother apologized. ‘‘Of course 
Joan is glad to see you, but she expects 
you have brought her something pretty 
from the coast.’’ 

Surely I had not forgotten to bring 
my only niece a gift. In fact, I had 
many in the trunk yet to come, and 
had been looking forward to the pleas- 
ure of giving pretty things, books and 
trinkets to my sister’s child. However, 
the situation became less and less pleas- 


ing. Joan continued teasing an hint- 
ing for specific things. I took from the 
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hand-bag a choice illustrated book for 
children. Seeing the disapproval on her 
face when I passed her the book, I felt 
uncomfortable, and was about to explain 
that I had other gifts in my trunk, 
when she broke out, “Is that all you 
brought me? I don’t want that old 
book,’’ and threw it aside. Running 
to her mother, she cried, ‘“‘Auntie didn’t 
bring me anything but an old book.” 

To my surprise the mother patted the 
child and told her not to cry, of course 
Auntie had other lovely things for her 
which she would get later. 

I was deeply concerned by the child’s 
conduct and my sister’s attitude. I 
changed my mind about the gifts in the 
trunk. The child must be taught a 
lesson, even though it was not her fault 
that she was an ungrateful, spoiled 
child. 

Her mother had encouraged her lit- 
tle daughter to hint and tease for gifts 
and had allowed her to think she should 
have whatever she wanted. It would 
be necessary for my sister to realize her 
mistake in allowing Joan to acquire such 
selfish habits. I knew I must help her 
correct them without interfering with 
that happiness and harmony of the 
home. She had seen her only daughter 
as about perfect, until Auntie came. 

“T like that, Auntie,” Joan would say 
of something that belonged to me, 
“Mother says it’s going to be mine when 
you die.’’ ‘‘When you get through with 
that gold ring is it going to be mine?”’ 


“T’ve got lots of handkerchiefs, but 
yours are prettier. I want this one.” 
Never a word of appreciation. She 


never expressed pleasure with regard to 
the many, many beautiful things she 
possessed, but teased constantly until 
she got what she wanted for the mo- 
ment. Never was she giving anything 
but always taking. The situation was 
getting serious. I spoke to my sister 
about it. 


“Why shouldn’t she have everything 
she wants? She is an only child,’ was 
the surprised reply. 

But one morning, Edna, a neighbor’s 
little girl of Joan’s age, called for her 
to go to school with her. “I brought 
you these daisies, because I haven’t any 
Auntie,’ she said as she came toward 
me. “It must be wonderful to have an 
Auntie come from so far, far away,’’ 
she added, turning to Joan, 

Her words gladdened my heart, and 
I was especially hopeful of the effect on 
my niece when I learned that Joan ad- 
mired this little schoolmate. Later, I 
gave Edna the book that Joan would 
not accept. ; 

“Tt is a lovely book and now I have 
three all my own,’’ she said. 

I learned from my sister that Edna 
had very few things, but I found she 
was orderly, careful, and appreciative 
of what she had. The gifts I had in- 
tended for Joan, I gave to Edna, who 
manifested great delight and gratitude. 
And so it was that Joan began her first 
lesson. My sister noticed a change in 
her. 

Gradually, Joan began to appreciate 
her Auntie’s presence in the home. She 
had been reluctant to let even Edna 
share her dolls or playthings. Now she 
began to want to share with everyone 
and especially with the little girl who 
had won her Aunt’s love because of 
her appreciation and _ unselfishness. 
Edna loved Joan and had never excited 
her jeauousy. 

On Joan’s ninth birthday, the usual 
party was given, but the invitations 
read, “No gifts, please.”’ It was Joan’s 
own idea to give each little girl who 
came, a present, instead of receiving 
one. herself. , I gave Joan a _ simple, 
inexpensive token and .a card, ‘With 
love from Auntie.” _ Rios@e toi wi 

“I like your card with ’love’ on ‘it, 
Auntie,’ she whispered affectionately. 
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“I want you to love me and I’m-I’m 
going to be just as good as I,can be.” 
* * * 

Patient Well-Doing. 

A valued exchange remarks that one 
seldom sees immediate results in Chris- 
tian work, however faithfully done. As 
compared with work in which the re- 
sults are material and tangible, the 
truth of this is obvious. Not only so, 
spiritual success remains largely intan- 
gible even when its deepest results are 
achieved. One might even be justified 
in changing the utterance we have in- 
dicated, and saying that immediate re- 


sults seldom follow in Christian work,. 


because and when it is faithful. The 
full truth is that “it is God that giveth 
the increase,” and there is not a single 
Scripture that justifies our modern 
mania in religious work to secure and 
acieve material success. 

The Son of God Himself found no 
way to save the lost world other than 
what the world counts utter failure. 
That is, He died on the cross at the 
hands of those He would save. ‘Suc- 
cess’? achieved by His professed follow- 
ers by lives centered first on material 
results that fill the eyes of men is not 
spiritual success. It is self-success seek- 
ing its ends through a spiritual med- 
ium.—Western Recorder. 

* co * 

Everything that happens is for the 
best.”’ God is in front of us, with us, 
and in us, at all times, so that whatever 
happens we may not give way and be 
tempted to quit, but, in whatever bur- 
den, His strength may be available to 
us for the bearing of it, and if we real- 
ize this and use His strength we find 
nothing but good is the issue. 

* * * 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
(Continued from page 2.) 
you have to do a lot of apologizing and 
explaining. 
Robt. White, Jr. 
Thomasville, Ga. 
* * * 

Ready to Publish Fourth Volume. 
Mr. Editor: 

Will you please publish this in your 
paper? 

“My dear Mr. Schapiro, 

“Your three volumes on studies of 
words in the Old Testament, have in- 
terested me deeply. As the study of He- 
brew in our Church Seminaries has been 
abandoned by many candidates for the 
Ministry, such contributions as these 
from your pen become the more valu- 
able as information. I feel that the 
Church owes you a debt of gratitude 
for the publications you have given us, 
and I hope that your work in this im- 
portant field will continue. 

“Faithfully yours, 
“James DeWolf Perry, 
Presiding Bishop.” 

B. A. M. Schapiro, 

678 Bible House, 

Astor Place, New York City. 
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CONFIRMATION 
PAPERS 


By 
CANON F. E. HOWITT 


1. Confirmation and Baptism. 

2. Baptism and the Christian Covenant 

8. The Baptismal Covenant—Repentance. 

4. The Beptismal Covenant—Faith and the 
Faith. 

5. The Baptismal Covenant—The Faith. 

6. The Baptismal Covenant—Obedience 

7. The Lord's Supper. 

8. The Meens of Grace. 


A series of informing pamphlete compiled 
by Canon F. E, Howitt. They have an in- 
estimable value in instructing those who ocon- 
template membership in the Church, and for 
impressing the already confirmed with the 


sacredness and meaning of this holy ritual. 
Price, singly pamphlet, each......... 5 cente 
Complete set of eight.............. 25 cents 


Order from 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN 
COMPANY 


Richmond, Va. 


Church Furnishings 


Gold, Silver and Brass 


Church and Chancel Furniture 
Write for Catalogue 


for Episcopal Churches 


W. & E. SCHMIDT C0. 


308 Third Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


1 


"RGEISSLER INC, 


h 450 SIXTH AVE.NEAR 10h ST. NEWYORK 


Ohurch Eurnishings 


IN CARVED WOOD AND 
MARBLE: BRASS: SILVER 
FABRICS + WINDOWS D) 


Edwin §. Gorham, Inc. 


‘Publishers, Booksellers, Importers Reli- 
gious and Church Literature, OXFORD 
Bibles, Prayer Books, etc. Devotional 
Books, New MOWBRAY Publications, EC- 
CLESIASTICAL Wares, Parish Requisites: 


Old and Rare Books Rebound. Estimates 
gladly furnished. 

Established 1900. 
18 West 45 Street. New York, 


L. T. CHRISTIAN 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR 


Bouwlevard-Park and Patterson Avenue 
Richmond, Va. 
Office Newer € 10Re0 

Prices to meet depressed conditions 


Ee ne 


A. R. MOWBRAY’S 


ia 
Je? 


M. 


HS ¢€ 


(London, England) 
Vestments, Brasses, Glassware, ete., may be seen on dis- 
play at the office of their American distributor. 


HALL, INC., 


Also Samples of Stained Glass. Executed by 
JAMES POWELL & SONS, of London, England. 


174 Madison Avenue 
Now York City 
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CHILDREN 


For the Southern Churchman. 
WORDS OF PRAYER. 
Juanita Marquez. 
Saviour, Lord, and closest Friend 
Hear the prayers that now ascend. 
Though they seem in Thy wise sight 
Poor in faith, not made aright. 


Cleanse me from all secret sin 
Lord, Thy Blessing I would win. 
May the light of Thy great Love 
Shine upon me from above. 


Let me serve Thee day by day, 
Give me courage all life’s way. 
Find for me some humble task 
Strength to do it well, I ask. 


Guide and keep me from all harm 
Help me banish fear’s alarm. 
Guardian Angels may there be 
Hovering ever close to me. 


* * * 


For the Southern Churchman. 
THOSE RECTORY CHILDREN. 
Chapter XXY. 
ING ee Ge 

“J-see-a-cat. J se 
dis book is a foolishness, ’cause any 
wat would wun fum a eat, so den a 
person would only see de cat, unless 
jus’ a litty bit o’ wat, wunning in its 
hole, so nobody wouldn’t make a lesson 
fum such a litty bit 0’ wat, so den dis 


book—”’ 
“Philip, what are you running on 
about? Let Mother finish her letter 


from Aunt Molly, precious—or, I tell 
you, go ask Father to come here, there’s 
a big piece of news in this letter, and 
I think it will make him glad;—O 
Claire!’’ Mother called trom the side 
porch, where she sat in the autumn sun- 
shine, to Clatre, wrapped, warmly in 
her hammock. ‘Come, hear what Aunt 
Mollie has to say!’’ Mother’s eyes, bright 
enough with Aunt Mollie’s news, grew 
brighter still to see Claire make her 
way so quickly to the porch. Then 
Philip was back with Father, and with 
Winnie and David, who had heard 
enough to come along. 

Father took the letter, read a little, 
silently, and gave a low whistle. 

“Well, this will settle the Far Ridge 
problem!” 

“O, Father, what?” cried the children 
together. : 

“Why, here’s Aunt Mollie saying she’s 
willing to come as the missionary on 
Far Ridge!” 

“She’d make the best in the world!”’ 
said David. 

“And she’d be so near us!’’ Winnie 
added. 

“T fought ’twas maybe anover Tom 
Bwown pony, or anyway a toad,” Philip 
said, looking disappointed. 

“Now Phil, how can you think of a 
toad or even a Tom Brown pony bein’ 
like our own Aunt Mollie!” Winnie 
said, giving him a little shake. 

“Never mind, Winnie, Philip is too 
small and the world too big for him 
to have got his values straight yet.’’ 
TMather sat on the step by Mother’s chair 
and drew Philip to him. - “You see, old 
man, there are a lot of small fellows 
eon the Far Ridge that are better off 
‘for toads than for Aunt Mollies.’’ 

“PMoes dey know ‘bout ‘I see a cat’?” 
xasiked Philip solemnly. 

“No, and there’s a lot more they don’t 
know. Think of having Aunt Mollie to 
teach them! Dear, we must go up there 
tomorrow and see how the mission house 
comes on. It’s a curious thing,’ went 
on Father, looking over the pages of 
Aunt Mollie’s letter as he spoke, “I 
started on the mission house with no 
prospect in the world of a worker up 


there, nor any way to pay one. Now 
here’s Aunt Mollie, the best I could have 
wished for, and she’s even taken care of 
her own salary, for she says the Auxili- 
ary groups in her Church in the city are 
sending her—if I like. If I like! This 
is certainly the best news I’ve had for— 
well, let’s say since Claire got better!” 
Father looked as excited as Philip and 
Kent had been over Tom Brown. 

“VYou’ll think it even more curious, 
Mother confessed, ‘‘that I thought of Sis- 
ter Mollie from the first time I went 
up there. But I didn’t ask her to go. 
J just wrote of the need and the chance 
—oh, I’m glad to think of those chil- 
dren and the poor mothers having her 
to teach and help them!” 

“But isn’t the mission house just a 
log house, Father?” asked Winnie. 

“Finest white pine, notched just 
right, put up by experts, and without 
price, in the hope of getting a mission- 
ary some day. There are three good 
rooms and a fine stone chimney. The 
Trent ladies promised a stove for the 
kitchen, and the Bishop sent me fifty 
collars, I can do all that’s needed, with 
what Mollie will bring herself.’ 

“Tt sounds pleasant,” said Claire. 

“What sounds p’easant?’”? Kent had 
come quietly around the house to the 


steps, ‘‘Muvver, Tom Bwown does like 
apple wif sugar on. What sounds 
peasant, Claire?” 


“Ror Aunt Mollie to live in the mis- 
sion house on Far Ridge, and have a 
fine stone chimney and help the little 
children.” 

“She is a good person for helpin’ 
bwoked arms,’’ said Kent, who had a 
confused notion of the mission house, 
but a very clear one of Aunt Mollie. 


Three weeks later Aunt Mollie was 
at the Rectory, and there were fre- 
quent trips of the Trent ladies’ farm 
wagon to the Far Ridge, loaded with 
furnishings and supplies, some brought 


by Aunt Mollie, some contributed by 
the ladies of the village church. Mrs. 
Innis brought two crocheted  bed- 
spreads. 


“They are quite new, dear Miss Mol- 
lie,’ she said, “I remembered you 
thought it entirely appropriate that our 
missionary box should have new things, 
and I would not do less when you’re 
actually going to live on that desolate 
mountain yourself.’’ 

“Now, dear Mrs. Innis, it isn’t going 
to be desolate!’’ said Aunt Mollie, ‘‘for 
instance, these lovely spreads, they’ll 
put an air on any room they’re used 
in. Some day you must visit me and 
show the mountain women how you 
make them.’’ 

“Perhaps, in very moderate weather, 
dear Miss Mollie, and with suitable es- 
cort for the journey,’’ said Mrs. Innis, 
looking pleased and frightened at once. 

A few days later Aunt Mollie was set- 
tled in her new home and news came 
back that a well was being dug under 
her direction, 

“Dear Brother Kent,’ she wrote, 
“when you come up for the service next 
month bring Claire for a visit to me. 
We have struck water, a fine mineral 
spring. I took up a section of the kitchen 
flooring you know, and started the well 
there, so my new pump will be inside 
the kitchen, and it has been ordered 
from the city. The men work so well, 
led -by the father of that Elmer who 
died last summer. Elmer’s father says 
he will do anything to ‘make out so the 
little uns kin larn’. The well is of 
stone and cement. Claire will be com- 
fortable I know, and we'll see the first 
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snow fly, from the mission house to- 
gether. Do let her come.” 


So Claire was made ready for an- 
other journey, but how different from 
the one she had taken last winter! 
Mother knitted a warm hood, silk-lined 
and with a bit of brown fur that had 
done duty on a cape of Miss Alice’s, 
around the face. Winnie’s last year 
brown coat was just right for Claire, 
who had grown almost to Winnie’s 
height since her illness. There were 
brown mittens and a brown scarf and 
even Winnie’s boots to help in trans- 
forming Claire from an invalid into an 
outdoor mountain girl. 

“Tf I use Winnie’s boots, seems as if 
I should leave Noel for Winnie,” Claire 
said, as they were packing in Mother’s 
room. ‘They were both Aunt Mollie’s 
presents for last Christmas.” 

Noel, hearing his name, came up in- 
stantly and put his head on Claire’s 
knee, with a little whine. 

“No, Claire,’ said Winnie, ‘‘Father 
said he’d get me boots, ’cause I do want 
to go with Miss Sarah and sketch from 
her stone fence when snow comes. She 
said we would. And you’d miss Noel. 
But with Noel and Aunt Mollie, and 
Mother coming up with Father some- 
times you won’t miss anything.” 

“You, Winnie,’ Claire said softly. 

But it was a very happy little girl who 
started off with Father on a gray No- 
vember morning, with only one pillow 
needed for comfort, with Noel on the 
seat beside her and the back of the 
buggy piled with her luggage and some 
extra good things, from a cooked ham 
to a cocoanut cake, which Cindy brought 
out at the last minute, for the Mission 
House family. 

Summer Playthings. 

Alice was going into the country for 
the summer. Aunt Elizabeth and Cou- 
sin Cora had come for her in the auto- 
mobile and were to drive her to their 
farm, forty-five miles away. How Cora 
had laughed when she saw the big box 
of playthings that Alice had packed to 
go with her! 

“You had better leave that box be- 
hind,’ she said. ‘‘You won’t even open 
it, there are so many more interesting 
things to play with than those things 
you have played with all winter.’’ 

Aunt Elizabeth shook her head, too. 
“It is much too big a box formsmenta 
take,’’ she said. ‘I have many things 
to buy and put in the car. Take Cora’s 
advice and leave it behind.”’ 

So Alice had hastily picked up Cora- 
lee, her pet doll, and held her in her 
arms all the way to Aunt Elizabeth’s. 

Hardly had Alice’s dresses been un- 
packed and carefully put away, when 
Cora seized her hand and cried, “Come, 
Alice, let’s play with some of the nice 
outdoor summer playthings we can 
find.”” “I know,” said Alice wisely, 
“daisy chains and daisy dolls and flower 
dolls of all kinds and things like that.” 

“Oh, those,’ said Cora carelessly. 
“Those are well enough if you have to 
play alone, or it is rainy and you have 
to sit still on the porch, but there are 
so many more other things to do when 
there are two of us. Come, and I'll 
show you.” 

Away the two little girls ran. to the 
north pasture. Cora began picking up 
the cones under the pine trees. She 
gathered a lapful, then dumped them 
on a bit of level ground well covered 
with grass. ‘‘Wait a minute,” she cried 
as she scrambled over the stone wall 
that led to the orchard. Soon she was 
back again with her hands filled with 


small green apples she had found on— — 


the ground under the apple trees. 
“Help me set up two sets of tenpins, 

Alice,” she said, “one set for you am 

one for me. We will see which | 
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can bowl our tenpins first. These lit- 
tle round green apples make lovely balls 
to roll. The one that wins the most 
games can choose the next game to play 
after we are tired of this one.” 

It was half an hour later that Alice 
suggested they play something else, 
“Pine cone tenpins is great fun,’ she 
said, ‘‘and I shall want to play it again. 
But let’s play something else now. I 
think it is just as well that you have 
beaten me, for you know things to do 
that I don’t.’’ 

Cora thought several minutes, then 
she said, ‘‘Let’s go over by the burdocks 
and get burs to make baskets. We 
will line them with leaves and pick blue- 
berries that grow in the pasture, too. 
You see, most of my summer toys grow 
in the pasture or in the garden. There 
is plenty of time in the winter to play 
with store toys.” 

Alice could not believe her ears when 
she heard, the supper bell. They had 
spent all the afternoon in making their 
bur baskets and filling them with ber- 
ries. 

“T just love your summer toys,’’ 
said to Cora. 
them?” 

“Why, you haven’t even begun to see 
them yet,’ laughed Cora, as she put her 
basket down carefully on the steps of 
the back porch. ‘‘Tomorrow we will go 
down to the brook and go in wading, 
and we will sail chips for boats. Father 
cut down an old tree last week, so there 
will be plenty of chips for us to use.’’ 

“Then I know how to make a doll’s 
tea set out of the burs we used today. 
That will take a long time. And we 
can play jackstones with hazel nuts, and 
we can play store. We can have brown 
stones for potatoes and sand for sugar, 
and there are all kinds of wild flowers 
like butter-and-eggs that we can sell 
for vegetables and fruit. Why, summer 
isn’t half long enough to play with all 
the things we can find right here on 
the farm. 

“And,” said Aunt Elizabeth, who had 
come up unseen in time to hear Cora’s 
program for the coming days, ‘‘there 
are so many things you can make to 
take home for the winter to remind you 
of summer days. There are leaves you 
can press, and if you paste one of each 
kind carefully on a sheet of paper and 
bind the sheets together, and write un- 
derneath each kind of a tree it came 
from and all you can find out about it, 
you will have a useful picture book of 
some of the things from Mother Na- 
ture’s summer playhouse. You can 
press flowers, too. Some pebbles from 
the brook, if you are careful to choose 
small round ones, can be put into a 
little bag made of cretonne or gingham 
and you will have a pebble bag with 
which to play beanbag.’’’ 

Both little girls laughed at that. 

“Oh, Cora, you were right,’’ cried 
Alice. “With all the interesting things 
to do I didn’t need any ready-made play- 
things at all.’’—Zion’s Herald. 

* * * 
Catbird Learns Something. 

Catbird had sung his last song of the 
day. It was time to tuck his head un- 
der his wing and go to bed. But some- 
thing had just brushed against his lilac 
bush, and it had jarred him on his 
perch. He opened his sleepy eyes and 
looked around. Yes, something was 
flying in front of his bush. It was mak- 


she 
“Are there any more of 


ing a grand curve in the air. What 
could it be? 

“Chirp, chirp, chirp,’’ sang Black 
Cricket underneath the bush. ‘‘Chirp- 


chirp, chirp.”’ 

Catbird was glad there was somebody 
around whao was wide awake. ‘Good 
evening, Black Cricket,’’ he said in his 
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very best manner. 
up here with me? 
visit together.” 

But, of course, Black Cricket’ could 
not do that. Catbird should have known 
better. Black Cricket answered, “I'll 
talk with you right here, if you wish 
to talk. It’s safe here, thank you!”’’ 
“Look at that thing flying! Look at 

It’s the queerest bird I ever saw.’’ 
“Maybe it isn’t a bird,’ said Black 
Cricket. ‘“‘There are other things in 
the world besides birds, you know. For 
instance, ’m not a bird. I’m an in- 
sect.” 

.Catbird did not answer. He knew 
all about insects, for he had them to 
eat every day in his bill of fare. But 
this flying tning was neither bird nor 
insect. 

Perhaps Black Cricket was ashamed 
of himself for speaking the way he did. 
Anyway, he began a new conversation. 
“T think I know what is flying around 
this time of day,” he said. 

“But it isn’t day,’’ replied Catbird, 
“because I am sleepy and it’s time for 
me to go to bed. It is almost night.” 

“IT know that,’’ answered Black 
Cricket, ‘‘and that is when Bat comes 
around.” 

Bers atic 
like?”’ 

“T’ve never seen one,’ replied Black 
Cricket, ‘‘but I’ve heard that he flies 
like a bird, and that he has a body 
like a mouse, and that he can bite, with 
sharp teeth different from a mouse’s. 
I’d hate to have his teeth in me!”’ 

Catbird looked this way and that. 
“There he goes again right in front of 
my bush. He must be a bird to fly like 
that!”’ 


“Won’t you come 
We might have a 


it! 


Who is Bat? What is he 


Black Cricket said no more. He had 
told all he knew. 

“Me-ow!’’ said Catbird suddenly. 
“Me-ow!”’ 


screeched Blue 
the lilac bush. 
It’s time to go 


“Jay-Jay-Jay-Jay!”’ 
Jay from a tree near 
““What’s the matter? 
to sleep!”’ 

“Me-ow!”’ said Catbird. 
ever see a bat?” 

““Yes, indeed. They fly at dusk. They 
sweep the air of insects. They sleep 
in the daytime and work at night.’’ 

“T wish I could see this one better,” 
said Catbird. “Ill fly up to your branch 
a while if you don’t mind.’ Just then 


Did you 


the nicest thing happened. An auto- 
mobile with the brightest headlights 
drove up the road and stopped. It 


Jooked like daylight all around. Bat 
flew right into the light, and Catbird 
nearly fell off her perch in surprise. 
Clinging fast to Mother Bat’s breast, 
and closing its front teeth into the cu- 
riously roughened hair, was a baby bat, 
riding in perfect safety as his mother 
performed her acrobatic feat through 
the air! Catbird had never heard of 
such a thing and never had he seen such 
a performance. 

“Pretty good sweeper of the night 
air,’ remarked Blue Jay. 

“Yes, it beats anything I 
dreamed of,’ answered Catbird. 
should think the baby would fall.” 

“Not that baby,’’ laughed Blue Jay. 
“He clutches his mother too tight to 
fall.” 

“Toot-toot,’’ sang the automobile as 
it started off, leaving the place all 
around darker than ever. 

“Jay-Jay-Jay-Jay. I’m going to 
sleep.’”’ Blue Jay tucked his head un- 
der his wing and said no more. 

Silently Catbird slipped down to the 
lilac bush and without even a 
“meow’’ was fast asleep. Perhaps he 
dreamed of Mother Bat and her baby 
sailing through the air. Who knows? 
But in the morning he forgot all about 


ever 
GIL 


his nighttime experiences, for he had 
a nest full of baby birds that he had 
to get food for, and that took all of his 
time.—Sunday School Times. 
* * * 
For the Southern Churchman, 
THE APPLE TREE, 
Maude Forrest Mumma. 
O give me a shining apple tree, 
In the warm days of July; 
That we may fill our pails in glee, 
With fruit from its branches high. 


For many days and many years, 
We waited for this sight; 

With lurking doubts and needless fears, 
For its apples sweet and bright. 


We thought at first it would not bear, 
The crop was very small; 

And then, perhaps, I shed a tear, 
To have no tree at all. 


But there is health and life renewed, 
In my July apple tree; 

And this is the finest of summer food, 
I’m sure you will agree. 


* * * 


A Heart Full of Love. 

Dr. Grenfell tells of an old fisherman, 
rich in trust, who was ‘‘given to hos- 
pitality’’. He was seventy-three years 
of age, and had fed many hungry folk 
during the “hard” winters; and when 
times grew unusually hard this old man 
of faith brought forth twelve dirty, well- 
worn five dollar bills, as a last resort. 
This money, his entire savings, he gave 
to the missionary to buy food for needy 
neighbors. But Dr. Grenfell remon- 
strated: “You are getting old, and you 
shouldn’t cut the last plank away yet.” 
Then the hardy fisherman of many per- 
ils answered: ‘‘He’ll take care, doctor, 
guess I can trust Him. It wouldn’t do 
not to have used that sixty dollars, and 
have sent folks away hungry, would it, 


doctor? It would look as I didn’t have 
much trust in Him.’’—Exchange. 

* * * 

FAITH. 


In every seed to breath the flower, 
In every drop of dew 
To reverence a cloistered star 
Within the distant blue; 
To wait the promise of the bow, 
Despite the cloud between 
Is faith—the fervid evidence 
Of loveliness unseen. 
—John B. Tabb. 


* * * 


For the Southern Churchman, 
MY CLOCK, 
Magda Brandon. 
My clock ticktocks both work and play; 
She clearly ticktocks time away; 
Jhere’s a rhythm there, in every tock, 
Within her heart-beats tock—ticktock! 


Her friendly tock—ticktocking soul, 
Ticktocks of time, of life, a goal; 
Of life, wherein we run a race 
With speeding time’s relentless pace. 


I am very well content 

To heed the tock on which she is bent. 
My clock ticktocks her heart to me— 
How lonesome clockless days would be. 


» * * 


The world shouid be won not by the 
preachers, though we must have these 
men of God for teaching, and leader- 
ship, but by every one who knows the 
story of Jesus telling some one and tell- 
ing not only with his lips earnestly and 
tactfully, but telling with his life. That 
is the Master’s plan of campaign for 
this world, and it makes a great dif- 
ference to Him and to the world outside 
whether you and IJ are living the story of 
His love and power among men or not. 
—Christian Sun. 


‘> 
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Classified Advertisments and Notices 


all notices ana savertisements, excepting positions wanted, will be inserted in 


fais department at a rate of 20 cents per agate line each insertion. 
A rate of 15 cents per line is made to persons seeking po- 
No advertisement accepted for less than 50 cents. 


to contracts of any length. 
sitions. 


Special raes 


Copy for this department must be received not later than Tuesday of the week ir 
which it is intended that the first insertion shall appear. 


©PECIAL NOTICES. 


CHURCH VESTMENTS. 
Cathedral Studio, Church embroideries, 
Altar and PuJpit Hangings. Stoles from 
$6.50. Burse ¢nd veil from $10. Surplice 
from $8. Send for complete line of pure 
Irish linens by the yard. Silks, fringes 
and gold thread. Embroidered emblems 
Feady to appy. Altar Guild Handbook, 
b0c. 
L, V. MACKRILLE 
11 W. Kirke St., Chevy Chase, 
Washington, D. C. 
Telephone Wisconsin 2752. 


SOLD BY A WHEEL CHAIR INVALID. 
Self filling Fountain Pens. These Pens 
are selling at $2.00 to $2.75 in stores. Col- 
ors pearl. Price $1.00 each, or three Pens 
for $2.00, postpaid. (Satisfaction guaran- 
teed or money back. I take subscriptions 
for all Magazines published at publishers 
rates or less. Edw. P. Broxton, R. F. D. 1, 
Keysville, Ga. 


GUEST PERIOD, 

CAMP VADE MECUM—in the moun- 
tains—Famous Mineral Springs—open 
for guest period. Modern, excellent food, 
reasonable rates. Hiking, Swimming. Ad- 
dress Rev. J. A. Vache, Vade Mecum, N. C. 
FS 


BOARDING. 

OPEN FOR SUMMER BOARDERS JUNE 
8rd. St. Hilda’s Hall, Charles Town, West 
Va. Address “C.” Reference required. 
a 

BOARDING, 

REASONABLE BOARD iN OLD COL- 
LEGE TOWN. Blue Ridge Mountains; 
cool nights. Address P. O. Box 773, Lex- 
ington, Va. 


CHURCH LINENS. 

DURING JUNE AND JULY ADDRESS 
MARY FAWCETT COMPANY for pure 
Irish Linen samples, or orders, 97 Rock- 
view Avenue, Plainfield, N. J. 


SITUATION WANTED. 


CHURCHMAN OF CULTURE AND RE- 
finement, experienced organist and Ppl- 
anist, and teacher of young children, 
desires position as companion, govern- 
ess, teacher or housekeeper. Excelient 
references. Address Mrs. Ebie R, Simp- 
son, 1434 Scales Street, Raleigh, N. C. 


DEATHS 


SHIRLEY: Entered into rest eternal, 
June 3, 1935, at Locust Grove, Jefferson 
County, West Virginia, JULIA GRANT- 
HAM, beloved wife of George T. Shirley. 

“Numbered with Thy saints in glory 
everlasting.” 


CHURCH INTELLIGENCE. 
(Continued from page 17.) 


Educational Preparation. 

Mr. Bishop received his A. B., his 
divinity course and later his M. A. at 
Bishop University, Lenoxville, Que. 
After two years in Labrador, Mr. 
Bishop returned and assumed parish 
work in the Diocese of Quebec. His 
last charge before leaving Canada was 
that..of rector of St, John’s Church in 
North Bay, Ontario. In 1911 Rev. Mr. 
Bishop came into the Diocese of Michi- 
gan and later in 1919 to the Church of 
the Advent in Indianapolis. Later he 
became rector of St. Matthew in Irving- 
ton. In the meantime the new St. Mat- 
thew Church was built, making three 
churehes he had built during his min- 
istry. 

Mr. Bishop came-to Anderson from 
Newcastle in 1931, and took charge of 
th eTrinity*Church, he has also been in 
charge of St. Stephen’s Church in El- 
wood. 


AVIDLY «va! 


FENNSYLVANIA 
Rt, Rev. Francis M. Taitt, S. T. D., Bishop. 
O—_——_ 
Commemorating Anniversaries. 
Special services commemorating an- 
niversaries of the foundation of two 
churches in this diocese were held June 


16. St. Barnabas’ Church in the morn- 
ing at 10:30 o’clock commemorated 
the eighty-fourth anniversary of its 
foundation. The Rev. Joseph Manuel, 


chaplain of the Episcopal Hospital and 
a former rector of the parish preached 
the anniversary sermon. ‘The services 
were in charge of the rector, the Rev. 
Charles H. Urban. Monday being St. 
Barnabas’ Day, Bishop Taitt was the 
speaker at a congregational] dinner in 
the parish house. 

Trinity ‘Church, Swarthmore, also 
commemorated the fortieth anniversary 
of its foundation, and at the same time 
the tenth anniversary of the ordination 
to the priesthood of its rector, the Rev. 
J. Jarden Guenther. Bishop Taitt was 
the special preacher at the anniversary 
services, where he also administered the 
rite of confirmation to a class which 
was presented by the rector. 


O 
MISSISSIPPI, 
Rt. Rev. Theodore DuBose Bratton, D. D., 
Bishop. 
u& 


The Third Regional Rural Conference. 

“One of the best Conferences on Ru- 
ral Work ever held!” ‘“‘The best Con- 
ference I have ever attended!” and 
many other statements of similar mean- 
ing were made about the Third Re- 
gional Rural Conference, held at the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, and 


Holy Innocents’ Episcopal Church, Au-° 


burn, Ala., June 11-21. The secret of 
it was that every Leader and Speaker 
was a Specialist in his or her subject. 
And in addition to this, the Leaders 
had spent three years in research of 
the subjects given them. There were 
three Leaders ot the Research Series: 
The Rev. Val. H. Sessions, the Rev. 
George Harris, and the Rev. James S. 
Butler. These Leaders had worked over 


. the three years in picking specialists in 


the various subjects. The result of it 
was all made a distinct contribution. 

The Lecturer was Dr. Roy J. Colbert, 
one of the toremost Sociologists of our 
day, University of Wisconsin. - 

The plan was: Daily, 7:30, Celebra- 
tion of the Holy Communion; 8, break- 
fast; 9-12, three speakers; 12, inter- 
cessions; 12:30, dinner; 2-6, recrea- 
tion; 6:30 to 7:50, conferences on Find- 
ings of the leads in the morning; 8 P. 
M., the meeting thrown open to the com- 
munity for the lecture of Dr. Colbert. 
The lectures were held in the church. 
The church was practically filled every 
night with those interested in solving 
the problems of the day. 

There are fifteen dioceses in the 
Fourth Province. Ten of these were 
represented at the conference. 

This conference was held by the Pro- 
vincial Department of Christian Social 
Service. The Rev. Val. H. Sessions was 
the Director. 


When answering advertisements 
mention this paper. Thus you will 
aid us in securing more advertis- 


ing natronage. 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


$3.00 a year in advance. To the Clergy, 
2.00. Six months, $1.50; 10 cents a copy. 
Foreign postage, $1.00 additional. 

For the convenience of subscribers sub- 
scriptions are continued at expiration un- 
less otherwise ordered. Notice of renewal, 
discontinuance, or change of address 
should be sent two weeks before the date 
they go into effect. 

RECEIPT OF PAYMENT is shown int 
about two weeks by change of date in 
address label. If date is not properly 
extended after each payment, notify us 
Brorap uy. No receipt for payment will be 
sent. 

Notice post office address. The exact 
post office address to which we are direct- 
ing the paper at the time of writing MUST 
ALWAYS BE GIVEN. Our mailing list is 
pared by post office and not alphabeti- 
cally. 

Make all checks and money orders pay- 
able to the Southern Churchman, and not 
to an individual. z 

ADVERTISEMENTS.—Rates quoted om 
request. For classified see head of that 


department, 

Representatives wanted in each Parish; 
liberal commissions. 

News concerning the Church at large al- 
ways welcome. 


An old Richmond landmark that 
has kept the pace. In the heart of} 
that portion of the city most inter- 
esting to the traveler. 


Write 


A. GERALD BUSH, Manager 


ae shea 
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Personal Notes 


The Rev. Thomas S. Forbes of Acco- 
mac, Va., and Mrs. Forbes were injured 


in an automobile accident near their 
home on Wednesday, June 26. Mr. 
Forbes sustained minor injuries, but 


Mrs. Forbes is in a critical condition. 


The Rev. Carleton Barnwell, D. D., 
of Lynchburg, with Mrs. Barnwell, 
sailed July 3 for a tour of the Scandi- 
navian countries. 


Clerical Changes, Diocese of Connecti- 
cut. 

The Rev. James B. Werner, rector 
of Grace Church, Norwalk, since 1903, 
resigned on June 1 and was elected 
rector emeritus. 

The Rev. Lynde E. May, vicar of 
Christ Church, Redding, and Emmanuel 
Church, Weston, since 1932, resigned. 
Resignation to take effect October 1. 
The Rev. Mr. May will become curate 
in St. Bartholomews Church, New York 
City. 

The Rev. Charles E. Knickle, rector 
of St. Paul’s Church, Southampton, since 
1931, resigned. 

The Rev. William J. Brewster, rector 
of St. Michael’s Church, Litchfield, since 
1916, resigned and will retire. Ad- 
dress, Litchfield. 

The Rev. James H. Jacobson became 
rector of St. Matthew’s Church, Wilton, 
on May 6. The Rev. Mr. Jacobson was 
received into the diocese on May 24. 

The ‘Rev. Charles O. Scoville, D. D., 
rector of Trinity Church, New Haven, 
since 1908, resigned. The resignation 
to take effect on September 1, or as 
soon as practicable. 

The Rev. Francis J. Cotter became 
rector of Christ Church, Sharon, on 
June 1. 

The Rev. Nelson R. Pearson is tem- 
porarily priest-in-charge of Grace 
Church, Norwalk. 

The Rev. James H. Gorham, Master 
in Kent School, was received into the 
diocese on June 4. 

The Rev. Charles F. Langlands has 
been transferred to the Diocese of 
Washington, 

The Rev. Albert C. Morris has been 
transferred to the Diocese of Massa- 
chusetts. 

The Rev. Horace Fort has been trans- 
ferred to the Diocese of Saint Albans, 
England. 


Ordinations. 
Priest. 


The Rev. R. Heber Gooden, son of 
the Rt. Rev. Robert Gooden, Suffragan 
Bishop of Los Angeles, was advanced to 
the priesthood by Bishop Hulse in Holy 
Trinity Cathedral, Havana, Cuba, on 
Sunday, June 23. The candidate was 
presented by Archdeacon John Town- 
send, and the sermon was preached by 
Dean Hugo-Blankingship. 


Deacon. 


Kline d’Aurandt Engle was ordained 
to the diaconate in St. John’s Church, 
York, Pa., by the Rt. Rev. Wyatt Brown, 
D. D., Bishop of Harrisburg, June 26, 
1935. Mr. Engle was presented by the 
Very Rev. Hiram R. Bennett, Dean of 
Delaware, his former rector, who also 
preached the sermon. Mr. Engle will 
pecome curate to Canon Paul S. Atkins, 
rector of St. John’s, York. 

i 

' Arthur Alan Vall-Spinosa was or- 
dained- deacon at Trinity Church;-Par- 
kersburg, W. Va., by the Rt. Rev. W. L. 
Gravatt, Bishop of West Virginia, on 
June 25, 1935. The candidate was pre- 
sented by the Rev. Joseph M. Water- 
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man; the sermon was preached by the 
int. Rev. R. HE. L. Strider: Mr. Vall- 
Spinosa will be assistant of Trinity 
Church, Parkersburg, W. Va., with ad- 
dress Parkersburg, W. Va. 


Gregory Lock, communicant of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Fort Thomas, Ky., 
was ordered deacon by Bishop Almon 
Abbott, Monday, June 24. The rector, 
the Rev. J. Wilson Hunter, presenied the 
candidate and preached. Mr. Lock will 
be in charge of St. John’s Church, Hope- 
well, Va. (Southern Virginia). 


Daniel Alexander Bennett was or- 
dained to the diaconate in Trinity 
Church, Williamsport, Pa., by the Rt. 
Rev. Wyatt Brown, D. D., Bishop of 
Harrisburg, June 24, 1935. Mr. Ben- 
nett was presented by his former rec- 
tor, the Rev. Charles E. McCoy. The 
Rev. Howard §. Frazer, uncle of the 
ordinand, was the preacher. Mr. Ben- 
nett will be placed in charge of Holy 
Trinity Church, Hollidaysburg, Pa., and 
St. Peter’s, Juniate, Altoona, Pa., effec- 
tive July 1. 


Francis Winfield Blackwelder and 
George P. Pardington, graduates of the 
iGeneral Theological Seminary, New 
York City, were ordained to the diaco- 
nate by the Rt. Rev. H. J. Mikell, D. D., 
LL. D., Bishop of Atlanta, on June 30, 
at the eleven o’clock service at St. 
George’s Church, Griffin, Ga. The can- 
didates were presented by the Rev. L. 
W. Blackwelder, rector of St. George’s 
Church, and father of one of the can- 
didates. The Bishop preached the ser- 
mon. Mr. Blackwelder will go to Ashe- 
ville to engage in mission work under 
the direction of Bishop Griffin. Mr. 
Pardington will go to Alabama to do 
mission work under the direction of 
Bishop McDowell. 


Marriages. 

Two clergy of the Diocese of Michi- 
gan are at present on this honeymoons. 
The Rev. David T. Davies, missionary- 
in-charge of Emmanuel Church, Detroit, 
married Miss Alva May Allen of Wind- 
sor, Ontario, on June 15, in St. George’s 
Church, Walkerville, Ont. The cere- 
mony was performed by the Rev. M. C. 
Davies, rector of St. George’s. The Rt. 
Rev. Herman Page, D. D., Bishop of 
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the diocese, and the Ven. Leonard P. 
Hagger, Archdeacon, assisted in the,cele- 
bration of Holy Communion. Mr. and 
Mrs. Davies are visiting England, Seot- 
land, and Wales, this summer, and will 
returned to Detroit about September 1. 


The Rev. Edward R. A. Green, rector 
of St. Peter’s Church, Tecumseh,-mar- 
ried Miss Fannie Nadler of Evanston, 
Ill., in the Anderson Memorial Chapel of 
Seabury-Western Theological Seminary, 
on June 17. 


The marriage of Miss Esther Murdock 
and the Rev. George H. Boyd, rector eof 
historic St. Peter’s Church, Perth Am- 
boy, N. J., took place June 29, in St. 
Bartholomew’s Episcopal Church, Wissi- 
noming. The Rt. Rev. Francis M. Taitt, 
Bishop of Pennsylvania, officiated, as- 
sisted by the Rev. John R. McCrory, rec- 
tor of St. Bartholomew’s. Mr. Boyd is 
a graduate of the Philadelphia Divinity 
School of the class of 1933, and until 
last February, when he was called to 
the rectorship of St. Peter’s Church, was 
a member of the clergy staff of the 
Bucks County Missions in charge of 
Trinity, Solebury, and St. Philip’s, New 
Hope. 

Following the marriage the Rev. and 
Mrs. Boyd left for a trip through Can- 
ada, and will be at home after Septem- 
ber 1, at “The Rectory’, 222 Rector 
Street, Perth Amboy. The bride and 
groom have been sweethearts since 
childhood, and were married in the 
church where they were baptized and 
subsequently confirmed and from which 
the groom entered the Philadelphia Di- 
vinity School to prepare for the minis- 
try. 


* * * 


Deaths. 

The Rev. Wiliam Henry Pettus, rec- 
tor of Grace Episcopal Church, Everett, 
Mass., died suddenly, June 29, atthe 
age of fifty-two. Holy Communion was 
celebrated in the church for all parish- 
ioners and friends of the parish, July 3, 
at 7:30 o’clock, and the body lay in 
state in the church from ten-thirty un- 
til one. Funeral services were held in 
the church at two-thirty. The body was 
taken to Washington, D. C., where serv- 
ices were held in St. Mark’s Church, Fri- 
day, July 5, at 2 P. M., with interment 
at Arlington National Cemetery. 


RICHMOND’S OLDEST 
AND VIRGINIA’S LARGEST 
BANK 
Established 1865. 


FIRST AND MERCHANTS 


- Nationai Bank of Richmond 
JOHN M. MILLER, JR., President, 
Capital and Surplus Five Million Dollars 


Complete 


Trust 


Facilities 


CHOOSE THE SAFEST WAY 


On your vacation, or when on a business trip use Travelers’ 


Checks to carry your money. We shall bs glad to have you obtain your 


supply from us. 


| State-Planters Bank 


a) RIE es” ale 


istablished 1865. 


and Trust Company 


“RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 


Member Federal Reserve Bank. 


Educational 


The General Theological 
Seminary 


CHELSEA SQUARE, NEW YORK 


The next Academic year begins on the last 
Wednesday in September : 

Special atudents admitted and_ Graduate 
Courses for graduates of other Theclogical 
Seminaries. ree 

The requirements for admission and other 
a can be had from THE DEAN, 

Chelsea Square, New York, N. Y. 


Christ Church School] 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY, VA. 

A country school for boys; well located. 
College preparatory, moderate cost. Per- 
onal attention; scholarships. Apply to 
Wm. D. Smith, Jr., Headmaster( for infor- 
mation, Christchurch, Va. 


ST. MARGARET'S SCHOOL 


TAPPAHANNOCK. VIRGINIA. 


A Church School for girls. Boarding 
Department limited to 70. College Pre- 
paratory Course and Intermediate Grades. 
Athletics. Very moderate cost. 

Country life and simplicity without iso- 


lation. Beautiful grounds on Rappahan- 
mock River. Three dormitories for differ- 
emt stages. 


EDITH LATANH, Headmistress. 


The Virginia Theological 
Seminary 


ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 
Vor catalogue and other information, 
Address THE DEAN 


- 


The Beckford School 


WOODSTOCK, VIRGINIA. 

A school for younger boys. Second 
grade through Junior High School On 
umodern farm in Shenandoah Valley. Sum- 
mer camp. Limited enrollment. Fifty 
@ollars monthly. 

EDMUND BURKE WHELAN, 
Headmaster. 


The Bishop Payne 
Divinity School 


The accredited Seminary of the Church for 
training colored mer for the ministry. The 
Serena ovvers the full course for Deacons 
and Priest’s Orders. The degree of D. D. 
awarded. - 

For catalogue and information. apply to 

Rev. F. G. Ribble, M. A., D. D., Dean 

Peteraburg. Va. 


The Episcopal Theological School 


Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Affiliated with Harvard University. 
Dean H. R. Washburn, 8 Mason Street. 


STUART HALL 


An Episcopal school emphasizing best in 
Southern tradition and culture. Effective 
preparation for College Entrance Boards 
and for colleges admitting on certificate. 
General Course for Non-College_ Girl. 
Music, Art, Dramatics. Lower School. 
Courses for high school graduates in in- 
tensive college preparation and 1 or 2 
years’ Secretarial. New Academie build- 
ing, gymnasium and tiled swimming pool. 
All outdoor sports. Riding the year ’round. 
For booklet, address Miss Ophelia 8S. T. 

Carr, Principal, Box J-S, Staunton, Va. 
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THOUGHTS for the 
THOUGHTFUL 


“There are no boundaries to God’s 
love and no frontiers beyond.’’—Everett 
Gill. 


Religious liberty is the crown jewel 
of humanity.—Dr. George W. Truett. 


The angels are still singing. It’s our 
wave length that’s at fault——H. Bert- 
ram Lewis. 


“Don’t be alarmed by eritics. Let 
them talk—pbut you live right while 
they are talking. Be your own sever- 
est, just critic; and keep on doing things 
that ought to be done.” 


If you may not pray in puolic, 
If you cannot preach or sing, 
You can surely pray in secret, 
Face to face with Christ the King. 
—R.L. W. 


George Eliot said, “It is not true 
blessedness to be free from sorrow while 
there is sin in the world. Sorrow then 
is a part of love and love does not seek 
to throw it off.” 


Those who are accused of wanting to 
keep anybody from becoming rich are 
more frequently concerned with discov- 
ering how to prevent anybody from be- 
ing, or becoming poor. 


Voices said, ‘‘Stay!’’ 
But the Voice said, ‘‘Go!’’ 
Could I hoard the wonderful 
Truths I know? 
O heart, be strong! 
O teet, be swift! 
—From Men and Women of Far 
Horizons. 


We are living the Christian life, be- 
cause We love the God that first loved 
us and gave His Son for us. This is our 
reason for doing all things in the name 
of Jesus. All other motives for the 
grown-up Christian are secondary. 


A firm, quiet, joyous faith is the very 
foundation of the Christian life. But 
it is not the entire structure. There 
must be a strong framework to hold the 
building true. This is the ‘‘virtue” 
which must be added to faith. In the 
Christian life virtue should include all 
those qualities which mean all-round 
manliness.—Today. 


The House of Bishops of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church 
“the cross is above the flag’, and adds 
that “in any issue between country and 
God, the clear duty of the Christian is 
to put obedience to God above every 
other loyalty.’ 


Self is the only prison that can ever 
bind the soul. 
Love is the only angel who can bid the 
gates unroll, 
when He comes to eall thee, rise 
and follow fast; 
The way may be through darkness, but 
it leads to light at last. 
—Henry Van Dyke. 


FORK UNION 


ACADEMY 


An Honor Christian School with the highest 
academie rating. Junior School from six years 
Housemother. Separate building. Upper School 
prepares for university or business. ROTC. 
Every modern equipment, Catalogue. Dr.. J. np 
Wicker. Box AZ, Fork Union, Virginia. 


And 


declares that. 
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St. Christopher’s 


Accredited college prepartory and 
junior school for boys in 30 acre wood- 
land park 3 miles from historic Rich- 


mond. Healthful and religious atmos- 

prere. Reascnable rates. Reduction 

to sons of clergyMen and mission- 

aries. Catalog. 

REV. C. G. CHAMBERLAYNE, Ph. D., 
LL. D., Headmaster, 
Richmond, Virginia. 


EPISCOPAL SCHOOLS FOR 
GIRLS 
Under the Diocese of Virginia. 
ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL, Charlottesville, 
Virginia. 
ST. CATHERINE’S SCHOOL, Richmond, 
Virginia. 
For catalogue please address the 
Headmistress of each school. 


PARKER’S HAIR BALSAM 
Removes Dandruff-Stops Hair Falling 


Imparts Colorand BeautytoGra3 
and Faded Hair 
6oc. and $1.00 atDruggists. 


Some Important Facts in 
English Church History 


EXAMINED AND REVIEWED 
By 
REV. W. P. WITSELL, D. D. 


This is an illuminating and instruc- 
tive review of the history of the Epis- 
copai Church in England from the ear- 
lieet records, with commentaries on the 
book with the above title compiled by 
the Rev. C. L. Wells, D. D., of Sewanee, 
Tenn. 


As a digest of the records of the es- 
tablishment and growth of the Church; 
its maintenance and continuity of exist- 
ence as an independent religious body 
amid the v«cissitudes of early English 
politics, 2ad efforts of outside interfer- 
ence, t’is review affords a valuable 
fund of information to churchmen. 

In pamphlet form, 
Price, 25 cents 
For sale by 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN CO. 
Richmond, Va. 


The Ewart’s Cafeteria 
EXCELLENT FOOD 
REASONABLE PRICES 


Richmond, Va. 
112-114 N. 5th St. 


Norfolk, Va. 
112-114 Market St. 


Washington, D. C. 
522 18th, N. W. 


XANTHINE 


will hereafter be sold in the new style 
bottle and package. Always best for 


the hair. Not to dye, but restores the 
color, promotes growth and prevents 
dandruff. 


Price, $1.00 at druggists, or sent pre- | 
paid by us. 5 


XANTHINE CO., Richmond, Va. 
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Some Members of the Third Regional Rural Conference 
Auburn, Alabama, June 11-21. 
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THE FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


LETTERS TO THE 
EDITOR 


The Southern Churchman welcomes 
letters for publication on all subjects, 
though the views expressed may not 
necessarily be those of the Editor. The 
Editor reserves the right to cut any let- 
ter of length, exceeding three hundred 
words. 


The Unemployed Clergy. 
Mr. Editor: 

I notice in your paper and others a 
number of letters urging that the age 
limit for retiring on the Pension Fund 
be lowered so as to make room for the 
unemployed clergy who can find no 
work. In my judgment, that would not 
help the ‘matter one bit. There is not 
now and never has been too many cler- 
gymen in the Church. With few excep- 
tions the clergy who are out of work 
are misfits or lazy. We might as well 
face the subject squarely and admit that 
neither coliege, seminary training, nor 
ordination insures success in the min- 
istry. Does any one dispute this point? 
I never knew a Spirit-filled man who 
was long out of work of some kind. 
All this talk of over-crowding in the 
ministry is perfectly ridiculous. The 
over-crowding, if any, is from the dead 
wood, and men who entered the minis- 
try, not from a strong belief that they 
were truly called of God the Holy 
Ghost, but who are looking for some- 
thing easy in life where the old age 
will be taken care of by a rather com- 
fortable pension. A few days in the 
Upper Room would work wonders in 
their lives. True. When fire falls on 
a man, he will cease talking of the 
treatment he has received at the hands 
of the Church and begin telling what 
a big, lazy loafer he has been for so 
many years, and how little real fruit he 
has gathered for the Lord. Then he 
will be used somehow, somewhere. It 
may not be in a comfortable rectory, 
with ample salary, but it surely will be 
equal to what St. Paul and others like 
him received with abundant blessing 
from the Lord Himself. I do not read 
of any unemployment among the Apos- 
tles or Elders in the New Testament, 
or anywhere else. They were filled with 
the Spirit; therefore, they filled the pul- 
pit and the pews wherever they went. 
Too many are thinking more of what 
they are to receive rather than what 
they are to give in their ministry. We 
once had a “Bishop’s Crusade’’, and 
likely it did much good, but there 
should be another crusade to get rid 
of the dead material in pulpit and pew 
and set the rest on fire and see what 
God can do with a truly converted 
Church. There are plenty of faithful 
men all over the country, but they are 
not the ones causing the trouble. I 
want to see their number greatly in- 
creased. Followers of the meek and 
lowly Nazarene and who live in ease and 
luxury are not apt to greatly impress 
or arrest a wicked and adulterous gen- 
eration. It would be well for the Bish- 
ops to lead in all these things. I fully 
believe we all get all that is coming to 
us. 

Jide eee ie 

360 W. 45th St., 

New York City. 
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Kanuga Conferences. 

Mr, Editor: 

2 ft understand that word is being cir- 
culated to the effect that Kanuga has 
not opened and will not be opened this 
season, because of the infantile’ paraly- 


sis in North Carolina. ~ Thisyrepdrt is: 


probably due to the fact that the young 


| Mont, Orkney Springs, Va, 
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people’s camps in the other North Caro- 
lina dioceses, at Vade Mecum and Wash- 
ington, N. C., have followed this course, 
as a large number of their registrations 
were from the east central part of the 
State, where the disease has been most 
prevalent. 

As far as we can find out, there have 
been no more cases of the disease in 
this section than is normal for every 
year, and as Kanuga draws chiefly from 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, some 
parts of Virginia and the extreme 
western part of North Carolina, we have 
not felt that it was necessary to make 
any change in our program. 

If the report as to the closing of 
Kanuga spreads to any great extent, 
it will, of course, injure our Adult and 
Clergy Conferences, and the Guest 
Period, which follow the junior con- 
ferences, now in session here. 

I am, therefore, appealing for your 
aid in this matter, asking that you give 
this letter all possible publicity, and 
see to it that some notice to this effect 
be in your local newspaper if possible. 

Faithfully yours, 
‘kK. G. Finlay, Bishop, 
Director Kanuga Conferences. 
Hendersonville, N. C. 
* * * 
Warning! 
Md. Editor: 

If conventient, you might add this 
to the “warning” sent you on June 28 
about the,,man claiming to be Miss 
Lindley’s brother: 

The same man has since appeared in 
Toledo, saying his name is Ralph Waldo 
Lindley and still trying to cash checks. 

Publicity Department. 

281 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
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% SHRINE MONT 


High in Virginia Alleghanies; 100 miles 
due west of Washington; central in Third 
Province; on fine motoring road. Group 
of ten cottages about Cathedral Shrine and 
Refectory Hall. Library, swimming pool, 
tennis, hikes, etc. Church owned and ope- 
rated at cost. Invites Church» people and 
friends from Easter to Advent; outings $2 
a day; vacations $12.50 a week; also 
Church groups and conferences. Grey- 


‘hound buses and So. Ry. trains met on no- 


tice at Mt. Jackson, Va. 
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The South and Literature. 

The day has long since gone when the only litera- 
ture put out in the South was of the romantic variety. 
In fact, many of us long for a little romance in a 
literary world that seems to have gone to extremes 
in so-called realism. Faulkner and Thomas Wolfe are 
the order of the day, and even though the popular 
authors may be good Southerners, the South has been 
getting a good bit of bad advertising. 

Whether this bad advertising is the result of half- 
truth or all the truth is beside the point. There is 
enough truth in the stories that are told to let us 
know that a new day has found a large section of our 
country in a condition that needs better and truer 
leadership. The novels and plays are in themselves 
nasty, and yet by their very frankness and nastiness, 
they reveal that perhaps the authors are men who at 
heart have the Protestant sense of reformation and 
hope that in their revelations something healthier can 
be found. 

To those of us who cling to the Church as the only 
hope of the world in presenting the full and healthful 
gospel of Our Lord there comes a particular challenge. 
Can we not enlist in our cause even these seemingly 
anti-religious authors? Can’t we find a home for them 
in the Church of Him to whom the sinner has always 
come, even though the sin was hateful? 

An older type of American religion has done little 
with the people about whom these authors write. 
Their lives are frustrated and devoid of beauty. Their 
ideals are shorn and little except the animal is present. 
There is no calm or security seen in their lives and 
religion, except as an emotional experience inherited 
at best from the past is absent. 

Of course, we do not believe that this is the whole 
picture at all. There still are in the South men of the 
type of General Lee. There yet are many families— 
maybe most families—to whom God is real and in 
whom men find their ‘‘soul’s sincere desire’’. But the 
fact that brilliant young writers can also find appalling 
conditions is in reality a challenge, and we should be 
glad that the facts are being shown to us that we 
might carry the healthful gospel of Jesus Christ to 
these benighted souls. 

_ Can we not also challenge the young people who 
have reacted to the sad conditions which these books 
reveal, and have left the church of their fathers be- 
cause they do not feel it in sympathy with them? Can 
we not believe that it is only in a deeper realization 
of the gospel story that any improvement can be made? 
Ohrist’s reaH@iSeiples were never narrowed, frustrated 
lives and in following their heal 
found a better-and finer ctvitrzation. 
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Sermons and Titles. 

Again we wonder how much the modern title to a 
sermon helps either the preacher or the congregation. 
A list published recently in a New York paper in- 
trigued our attention. We could not help wondering 
how many of these titles would attract us were we 
either a member of the chureh at which the sermon 
‘was advertised, or a stranger within the city. Our 
conclusion was none of them would prove very inter- 
esting. 

We have been accused of living in an age when 
preaching was not what it once was. We wonder 
how much the sermon title has had to do with this 
decline in interest. Surely, with the increase of edu- 
cation, the preachers of today should, if anything, be 
better qualified to preach than those of an older gen- 
eration. But the titles would lead most of us to as- 
sume that some subject had been frantically sought and 
then in a catch phrase given publicity and that, instead 
of religion, the preacher was interested in some topic 
about which in all likelihood he knew little. 

If we would reason it out, is it possible to find fifty- 
two subjects a year that would be vital and on the 
minds and hearts of the congregations? Is there not 
in the topical sermon a great weakness in the tempta- 
tion to bring out the particular bias of the preacher 
or even the virtuous thing for which he stands until 
it is monotonous? A. friend of ours, very interested 
in sanitation, preaches about nothing else. Undoubt- 
edly this is a Christian subject taken in the abstract, 
but week after week his sermons are advertised as 
‘fA Clean City’’, or ‘‘Does Wealth Mean Health?’’ 
until his long-suffering congregation sighs—and stays 
away. They have been talked to about sanitation so 
long there is no new way of presenting that fascinat- 
ing subject. 

And then there is the humorous side. We remem- 
ber the writer a few years ago in a popular magazine 
who told ‘‘how to preach a sermon’’, And we remem- 
ber his describing the sermon subject as advertised, 
‘‘Shall we choose God or Mammon?’’ and then said, 
‘“We wondered if the preacher intended to come out 
strong for Mammon’’. 

Many of our subjects are trite—in fact, most of 
them are. It would be far better for the preacher to 
announce his text and in this day of renewed interest 
in Bible reading, maybe a few would look it up. At 
best, most subjects are mere paraphrases of the Holy 
Scripture text, anyway, and as one wag has said, if a 
preacher uses a text, at least that much of the sermon 
will be sure to be good. Topics limit us narrowly 
and fail to interest. May we not hope for a revival of 
expository preaching, or at least textual preaching? 
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Church and World Problems as Others See Them 


Bishop Rowe Writes of Emergency Schedule. 
Spirit of Missions, July, 1935. 


The Missionary Bishop of Alaska, the Rt. Rev. Peter 
T. Rowe, reporting on the effects to his work of the 
reduced appropriation required under the Emergency 
Schedule for 1935, writes: a 

‘In reducing the appropriations, I refrained from 
cutting the salaries of any of the workers. Their 
salaries, reduced by previous cuts, are too small for 
any reduction. I would rather suffer myself. Hence, 
I cut my own salary. Then I cut such appropriations 
as I thought could be cut, but without eliminating any 
of the work. 

““Mhose who desire the policy of cutting out whole 
areas of the work in Alaska may succeed in their noble 
endeavor. But no ‘‘areas’’ of work will be cut out, so 
long as I am alive and able to minister and serve. Were 
the whole staff cut out from under me, please God, 
I will minister to all, in all places, if alone. 

“To gacrifice this work in Alaska built up from 
nothing, the work of devoted men and women and 
the sacrifices and offerings of thousands of children 
of the Church, as well as by the gifts of saintly men 
and women and the self-sacrificing work of knightly 
souls such as Hudson Stuck and A. R. Hoare, is just 
unthinkable. Before I yield to any such thing, I will 
live and fight. I may die, but I will die fighting, to 
the end.’’ 


For 1932, the Alaska appropriation was ...... $93,770 

For 1935, the Alaska ‘appropriation is ....... 61,865 

For 1936, the appropriation is to be further re- 
TOCUCCOSLOM Ce tears hee ol Reset ten rae 54,865 


Communicants Must Be Missionaries. 
By the Archbishop of York, in The Church Times (English). 


The first thing which that self-giving love must 
long to do is to win others to seek it at its own source. 
It is not possible to receive Christ into the heart with- 
out a longing to draw others to the Father through 
Him. Because that is His longing; and where He is, 
that longing must be. How many of our communi- 
eants are in fact missionaries in their own parishes? 
How far have they even been taught that they ought 
to be? The sacrament of the altar may be the most 
august of all the means of grace; but it is not grace, 
it is means, not end. The end is the life in grace, and 
grace is the love of God active in men’s hearts to the 
accomplishment of the divine purpose to sum up all 
things in Christ. 

We must turn our congregations into bands of evan- 
gelists. We must proclaim the gospel to the people 
where they are. No one proposes to convert the peo- 
ples of Africa by elaborating the ceremonial or in- 
creasing the number of celebrations in our own 
churches. It is just as futile to think of converting 
_ the ‘‘detached’”’ multitudes at home without going to 
them where they are. To convert the African, you 
must go to Africa; to convert the man-in-the-street you 
must go into the street. We must develop our open- 
air work, our evangelistic enterprises in public halls, 
in luncheon-hour assemblies at factories and the like. 
But the clergy cannot do it all. They may give a lead 
and inaugurate. But the laity must do most of it. 
And the clergy must be glad to see them do it. They 
will make some blunders, so do we of the clergy; but 


we are (like other folk) more apprehensive of the ill- 
effects resulting from other people’s blunders than 
of those due to our own. It does very little harm if 
an eager layman talks heresy, provided he shows and 
imparts a love for the Lord Jesus; it does great harm > 
if a priest talks orthodoxy in such a way as to make 
men think the gospel either irrelevant or dull. 


* * * 


Dr. Kinsolving Urges Clergy in Public Schools. 
Christian Century, July 3, 1935. 


With a startling headline, the Boston Globe reported 
the sermon by Dr. Arthur L. Kinsolving in Trinity 
Church on June 12. ‘“‘If priests and ministers 
were given an hour in the public schools several times 
a week, to meet their own children and teach them the 
Seriptures and the way of life, it would cost govern- 
ment nothing, do the minister a lot of good, give 
many of them just what they crave, reduce juvenile 
delinquency, create a new church.’’ Education, he 
said, gained its reputation as Christian. “‘It is secu- 
lar education, divorced from religious impulse and 
moral objective. that is found wanting. Christian col- 
leges have been engulfed by the secular or pagan in- 
fluences of the larger places of learning. The Roman 
Catholic Church alone has been able to maintain its 
educational system, absorbing most of its effort, while 
Protestants have spent mainly for institutions of phi- 
lanthropy. There never was a time when religion was 
given so little recognition in education. This situation 
is abnormal, unwise, unnecessary, shortsighted and 
doomed. Christ will return to claim the central city 
of education. We must reinstate religion in the pub- 
lic schools. A convention on juvenile delinquency 
noted a town free from it for a number of years, and 
found that normal attention to religion had been re- 
stored to its schools. Christ is crowded out of colleges 
founded in His Name: bring Him back!”’ ; 


* * * 


The Boy Scouts. 
The Living Church, June 22, 1935. 


We have been reading with interest the booklet en- 
titled ‘‘Our Religious Prineiples,’’ issued by the Boy 
Scouts of America on the occasion of the silver anni- 
versary that that organization is celebrating this year. 
The Boy Scout organization is a notable example of 
the building of loyal citizenship on a solid foundation. 
of religion. The first of the three points in the Scout 
Oath is: ‘‘To do my duty to God and my country and 
to obey the Scout Law.’’ The twelfth Scout law is: 
‘‘A scout is reverent. He is reverent toward God. He 
is faithful in his religious duties and respects the con- 
victions of others in matters of custom and religion.’’ 
This is .a sound doctrine and the source of much cf 
the strength of the Boy Scout movement. Seouting 
rightly recognizes the essential part that religion must 
play in character building. By the very nature of its 
organization it cannot iself provide this religious ele- 
ment, but it can and does cooperate with the Church 
in so doing. Scouting is willing to work with the 
Church and where the Church utilizes scouting the re- 
sult is a powerful combination of forces for the build- | 
ing of character in American boys. Today in a greater 
degree than ever before this is a vital need of our 
country. ‘ 
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God’s Garden 


It is interesting to consider that every flower, no 
matter how highly valued, or carefully cultivated, came 
originally from God’s Garden, that is, from Nature 
herself. Even the choicest orchids grown in the con- 
servatories of the very wealthy, owe their origin to 
some far distant tropical forests. In fact, we may say 
that all our garden flowers, many of which, however, 
have been improved by cultivation, are but brothers 
and cousins of those which grow wild in God’s Gar- 
den. It is the same with the trees which decorate our 
lawns, in:all their beautiful variety and luxuriant 
growth; they can all be found somewhere in what we 
eall a wild state upon this earth of ours. The flowers 
and trees, and the grass which carpets the earth, are 
all God’s free gifts to us and we hold them in trust 
from Him. ‘The earth is the Lord’s and the fullness 
thereof.’’ And again, ‘‘The trees of the Lord are full 
of sap, even the cedars of Libanus, which He hath 
planted.’’ These are but two of many passages which 
might be quoted to show the close relationship which 
exists between the Creator and the works of His Hands. 
To these might be added the following :— ‘He maketh 
the grass to grow upon the mountains and green herb 
for the use of men.’’ The earth, then, is God’s Garden, 
and like the Garden of Eden, He has placed man in 
it to tend it and care for it and to eat the fruit thereof. 


The Lost Reverence for Nature. 

It is sad to think how far men’s minds have strayed 
from this beautiful conception of our relation to Na- 
ture and to God. The reverence with which we should 
regard Nature, as manifesting God’s love and care 
for us, is almost entirely lost. We have forgotten 
that this is God’s earth, and we have come to regard 
it as so entirely our own that we can rob it of its 
beauty, and to a large extent we have turned the gar. 
den into a wilderness. The trees of the Lord have 
been treated as a spoil by those greedy of gain, and 
if it had not been for the creation of National Parks 
by the government, the wonderful giants of the forest, 
which have survived the storms and winters of thou- 
sands of years, would have been swept away with a 
ruthless hand. Even our heathen forefathers had an 
awe and reverence for Nature which formed part of 
their religion, and the loss of this reverence cn our 
part, can by no means be regarded as a mark of prog- 
ress, but rather as a complete failure to understand 


that the beauty of Nature is one of the most impor-. 


tant refining influences of civilization, a proper ap- 
preciation of which enriches our lives and characters. 


The Judgments We Have Brought Upon Ourselves. 

The severe judgments which have befallen us as a 
people, such as the dust storms, the destructive floods, 
and long continued droughts are, in a great measure, 
due to the reckless abuse of the responsibility which 
rests upon us as trustees of a great inheritance. That 
so large a proportion of our people should have been 
brought to the verge of destitution is due to the migra- 
tion which has been going on during the last few gen- 
erations, from the natural home of man, the country, 
to its artificial substitute, the city, where men walk 
the streets seeking in vain for work, or forming part 
of long bread lines, dependent upon charity. Nature 
not only provides food, but fosters true manhood and 
womanhood by the inspiration of independence and 
self-reliance, both of which are being sadly impaired, 
if not entirely lost, by continued unemployment. 
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What the Future Holds in Store For Us. 


The hope that the various industries of the country 
will be able to provide work for the millions of idle 
hands now ekeing out a meager and miserable exist- 
ence on relief, seems to be dependent upon a revival 
of our foreign trade. But here again we face a com- 
plete uncertainty as this revival depends upon the 
ability of foreign nations to buy our goods, unless we 
are willing to lend them the money to pay for them. 
It would seem as if the only way out of our difficulties 
is to seriously consider the possibilities which Mother 
Nature affords for providing not wealth but a com- 
fortable living for those who will be content to live 
on the bounty which she is capable of giving us. 


What Nature Has Done Elsewhere. 


It is said that a Chinese family can support itself 
on an acre of land. In Belgium much of the land is 
worked like a garden, being divided up into lots of less 
than three acres, and the spade is used as a means of 
more intensive cultivation for the production of larger 
crops. There is no necessity, however, to restrict the 
family to so small a parcel of ground in this country. 
It was said years ago, that if all the people in the 
United States were moved to Texas, that state would 
not be more thickly populated than Germany. Nature 
is the source from which our chief blessings come, and 
a return to her fostering care seems to be the best way 
out of our present difficulties, at any rate, for a large 
proportion of our population. We have learned by sad 
experience what the reckless abuse and loss of rever- 
ence for the Garden of the Lord has brought us to. 
By clear thinking and careful planning, our country 
might become a paradise in which our people might live 
happy and healthful lives, with their children growing 
up far from the slums and criminal associations in 
which so many of them are now condemned to live out 
an abnormal and unnatural existence. It is a signfi- 
cant fact that those who have gained independence ir 
business, as a rule, want nothing better than to own 
a home in the country and find their chief pleasure 
and enjoyment there. 


The Problem of Distribution. 


It has been often said that the problem of produe- 
tion has been solved; that the difficuty lies in the prob- 
lem of distribution. This is true with regard to the 
fruits of the earth. Crops are being restricted, and 
even plowed under, while people suffer hunger and 
their children are under-nourished, the evil effects of 
which bode ill for their future and that of the nation. 
The true solution of the problem would seem to be the 
proper distribution of the surplus population in such 
a way as to enable them to share in the bounty of 
Nature, as there is enough for all, if they can be placed 
where they can take advantage of it. Treat Nature 
with the respect and reverence due to her as the Gar- 
den of the Lord, and there will be no more desirable 
home for man than the country. 


The sky above, the trees around, 

The grass beneath one’s feet, 

With birds and flowers, this is the place 

Where heaven and earth do meet. 
Frederick W. Neve. 
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An Ordination Sermon 
By JAMES R. SHARP, 


Secretary 


Acts 6:5—‘‘Stephen, . . . and Philip, and 
Prochorus, and Nicanor, and Timon, and Par- 
menas, and Nicolas.’’ 


ERE are seven names of seven men, written dowy, 

for the one and only time, as associated togetWer 

for the furtherance of a certain task. Of the-first 
and second named, we read somewhat more in the two 
following chapters. Of the other five appears in the 
record no further mention whatsoever. 

The first named of the seven we remember as the 
first ‘‘martyr’’, the first follower of Christ to bear 
that highest type of witness, the surrender of life it- 
self for a testimony of his faith. The second, Philip, 
we know as the first recorded foreign missionary, car- 
rying the glad tidings of the Gospel of the Risen Christ, 
first to the neighboring nation of Samaria, and then 
to that representative of another race from another 
continent, the treasurer of Queen Candace. But Pro- 
chorus, and Nicanor, and Timon, and Parmenas, and 
Nicolas—no faintest hint of their activities as fellow- 
laborers in a particular task with Stephen and Philip, 
is vouchsafed to us in the inspired chronicle. 

What was the task to which these seven men were 
assigned? It was just a bit of social service work: 
the oversight of a detail of administration in the al- 
monry department of the infant Church. The Hellen- 
ist or Greek-speaking converts from Judaism had made 
complaint that in ‘‘the daily ministration’’ of assist- 
ance to the needy members of the rapidly expanding 
Christian community in Jerusalem, there was discrimi- 
nation against them and partiality toward the Palestin- 
ians. The Apostles as the responsible heads of the com- 
munity took cognizance of the situation, and to allay 
the dissatisfaction invited ‘‘the whole multitude of 
the disciples’’, apparently including both groups, to 
nominate seven fit men to supervise this particular 
activity, which they called ‘‘serving tables.’’ It was 
a task to which they felt that their divine commission 
aS spiritual leaders did not justify their giving per- 
sonal time and attention, at the expense of their ‘‘min- 
istry of the Word’’. Yet, it is noteworthy that in the 
Greek the words ‘‘serving’’ (of tables) and ‘‘ministry’’ 
(of the Word)—diakonein, diakonia—are but differ- 
ent forms of the same word. It is also noteworthy, 
that while the task to which the seven were to be as- 
signed was primarily of a temporal rather than a 
spiritual character, yet the ‘‘form and manner”’ of 
their appointment was the same as that mentioned 
throughout the New Testament record as being used 
for appointment to distinctly spiritual functions: the 
Apostles “‘prayer, and laid their hands on them’’. 
We are also to observe, that while ‘‘the multitude of 
the disciples’? made the nomination, the Apostles 
made the appointment. ‘‘Look ye out seven men... 
whom we may appoint.”’ 

This formal setting apart of the Seven has been 
generally, though not unanimously, considered by 
Christian writers as the beginning of that order in the 
Apostolic Ministry of the Catholic Church of Christ 
which we now e¢all the Diaconate. Yet, nowhere in the 
New Testament are the Seven called ‘‘deacons’’. It 
may be that not from them, but from a quite different 
group was evolved the later diaconate. Unquestion- 
ably, in the development of Christian institutions, in- 
eluding the Ministry, it is true as it is in human life 
generally, that things came before names. This is, of 
course, strongly exemplified in the New Testament 
use of the words elder, presbyter, and bishop. 


of the Diocese of Tennessee. 


There is another point we may well bear in mind 
as we read our New Testament. The Acts and the 
Epistles are not a set of directions for forming a so- 
ciety of believers, a ‘‘constitution and by-laws’’ for 
organizing a Church. That they have sometimes been 
so regarded is due to a chronological misapprehension. 
The New Testament (including the Gospels in written 
form) did not come before the Church; the Church 
came before the New Testament. This is elementary, 
of course; yet it has sometimes, in some quarters, been 
overlooked. The references to the Ministry, for in- 
stance, especially in the Epistles, are to a ministry al- 
ready constituted and functioning. We raise questions 
of interpretation that probably never even occurred to 
those to whom St. Paul wrote; and we seek for the 
completeness. and definiteness of a scientific or philoso- 
phical treatise in passages where the criginal writer 
and the original readers were alike content with mere 
allusion to matters already familiar to them both. 

Thus it is that we cannot draw from the New Testa- 
ment a precise diagram of the organization of the 
early Church or the constitution of its ministry. Thus 
it is that four theories of the Ministry, papal, episco- 
pal, presbyterial, and congregational, each have their 
adherents among the Christian peoples of the world 
today; and each of them is claimed by its own adher- 
ents to be ‘‘apostolic’’. 


WO facts do, however, stand out in the narrative 
of-the appointing of the Seven. These were 
assigned to their specific work by the Apostles, 

the official leaders, those to whom had been given by 
Our Lord Himself the Great Commission, ‘‘Go; Teach; 
Be My Witnesses’’. And their function transcended 


the “‘serving of tables’? which was the immediate oc- 
casion of their appointment; Stephen became a no- ~ 


table apologist, Philip a successful evangelist. Whether 
their ministry was actually the germ of what after- 
ward became known as the Diaconate, or not, is of lit- 
tle or no moment. That it was an ‘‘order of the min- 
istry’’ distinct from and subordinate to that of the 
Apostles, is unquestionable. That either from this or 
from some similar delegation by the Apostles to others 
of a portion of their plenary authority bestowed in 
the Master’s ‘‘As My Father hath sent Me, even so 
send I you’’, arose the Diaconate of the sub-apostolie 
and post-apostolic documents, is an apparently ines- 
capable conclusion. 


As we pass from the obscurity of early dawn in 
the scanty records of the first century after Pentecost, 
into the clearer light of day in later history, from Ig- 
natius and Irenaeus on, there emerges this picture of 
the Ministry of the Christian Church, everywhere ree- 
ognized and accepted, and regarded as of apostolie 
origin: the Bishops to govern, to confirm, to ordain; 
the Presbyters to absolve, to bless, to distribute the 
Bread of Life; the Deacons to serve, to attend upon, 
to assist in divers ways, the other two in their minis- 
trations. As the Preface to our Ordinal, bound up 


with our Book of Common Prayer, says: ‘‘It is evi- 


dent unto all men, diligently reading Holy Scripture 
and ancient authors, that from the Apostles’ times 
there have been these Orders. of Ministers in Christ’s 
Church—Bishops, Priests and Deacons’’. This is the 
formal, official, authoritative statement of this our 
Church in America, as of the other national Churches 
in the Anglican Communion, of her belief and teach- 


ing on the subject of the Ministry; and this is the basis 
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of her practice with respect to this feature of her ee- 
clesiastical polity. 

What a sane, conservative, balanced statement it is! 
There is neither condemnation nor criticism of any 
other form of ministry. It is a fact that this Church 
did consider it worth the effort of many months, a 
century and a half ago, to procure, through ihe con- 
secration of Bishops Seabury, White, Provoost and 
Madison, the unquestioned transmission to America cf 
this ministry. And this fact may suggest the thought 
that this Church did, and does, deem this to be the 
only ministry which adequately assures her own con- 
tinuity with the primitive Church, after whose doce- 
trine and practice she claims to pattern ners. Yet, 
this statement of the Preface in no wise asserts that 
this particular form of ministry is the only one for 
Christian people. Nor does it aver even that it is 
the best form; though the tenacious way in which this 
Church clings to it may suggest that she herself does 
find it, in theory and practice, that which is best 
adapted to her own progress and development. No; 
as Dean Hodges expressed it, this Church does not 
claim that her way, with its ministry of the three 
orders, is the only way, or that it is the best way; 
but that it is the old way. We find, upon pirsuing 
our study of Church History, down through the nine- 
teen centuries since the days of the Apostles, that 
always, since its emergence from the first period cf 
development, there has been such a ministry. For a 
millennium and a half, until the religious cataclysms 
of the sixteenth century, with scarce a dissenting voice, 
the threefold ministry met the Vincentian test of ac- 
ceptance always, everywhere, and by all; and it is 
still maintained by more than three-fourths of ell 
Christendom today. 

So, in those troublous times of ecclesiastical revclu- 
tion four centuries ago, when many good Christian 
men elsewhere, despairing of any effective reform from 
within, broke away altogether from the past and set 
their feet in new and untried paths, our Mother Church 
of England steadfastly adhered to what she Lelieved 
to be the more excellent way, retaining her organic 
connection with the past by the continuance of the 
historic ministry, and returning to the earlier purity 
of teaching and practice by the discontinuance of 
medieval errors and abuses. And so she affirmed, as 
the Preface goes on to say, her intention that ‘‘these 
Orders’”’ (the ancient threefold ministry which had 
been from the Apostles’ time) should ‘‘be continued, 
and reverently used and esteemed in this Church.”’ 


HIS, then, is the Ministry, to the first Order of 

which these candidates are to be admitted today. 

We are here to make of these two laymen, com- 
municants of St. James’ Parish, Deacons. Not deacons 
of this parish; we do not ordain a deacon as minister 
of a particular congregation. Not deacons of the I%io- 
cese of Tennessee, or of the Province of Sewanee. Not 
even deacons of the Protestant Episcopal Chureh in the 
United States of America—though each of them will 
be required to make a solemn promise of conformity 
to the doctrine, discipline, and worship of that Charch. 
But they are to be made ‘‘Deacons in the Church of 
God’’—ministers in and for the whole body cf the 
faithful. It is, of course, profoundly true that their 
loyalty to the whole Catholic Church of Christ will be 
best exemplified and most clearly manifested in their 
loyalty to that portion of the same wherein it skall 
fall to their lot to minister. One who lives in and gets 
his support from this community, cannot be a good 
citizen of the United States, if he be a bad citizen of 
Tennessee or of Knoxville. The primary loyalty to 
the whole Body of Christ. will inevitably involve an 
immediate: faithfulness in the local task, and an im- 
mediate loyalty to the work of evangelism and eduea- 
tion and service to mankind as set forth in the dioce- 
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san and general Church program of this our own par- 
ticular portion of ‘‘the mystical Body of Christ, which 
is the blessed company of all faithful people’’. 

The functions of a layman, of a Deacon, of a Priast 
—and, we may add, of a Bishop—in the Church of God, 
are diverse one from another. Yet, in their diversity 
is an underlying unity of purpose and of plan; and 
each and every one of them has one thing and one alone 
to do: to be a witness to Christ, to make Him known, 
that the knowledge of Him and of the Father Who 
sent Him may be life eternal for every man every- 
where. This is not the task of the Clergy; it is the 
task of the whole Body of Christ, Laity and Clergy 
together. It is true that there are certain functions 
within the Body reserved tc those members who are 
of the several Orders of the ‘‘Sacred Ministry’’, tech- 
nically so-called; it is not true that the proper fune- 
tions of the Laity are any less a ministry or any less 
sacred—or any less binding an obligation on the con- 
science of the individual. 

These candidates for the Diaconate will presently 
stand before the Bishop to make their vows of faith- 
fulness in performance of their specialized duties. ihe 
rubrie requires the vows to be made ‘‘in the presence 
of the people’’. You their fellow-members or the Rody 
of Christ, are here specifically as witnesses—attcstors 
—of the making of these vows. You will naturally 
expect of these men, that they shall faithfully and 
loyally fulfil these vows. But remember this: you, 
each and every one of you, took vows at your baptism 
and confirmation of performance of certain specific 
duties. Just how faithfully and loyally are you per- 
forming those duties? 

The Deacons will be licensed to preach the Gospel 
from the pulpits of the Church. You, no less, are 
charged to spread the good tidings by word and ex- 
ample in your daily hfe. They will take part in the 
sanctuary with the Priest at the Altar, in the offering 
of the “‘sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving’’. You, 
in the pews, have just as real and just as necessary a 
part in that offering. The ‘‘we’’ used throughout in 
the language of the Liturgy is the whole body of the 
faithful. 

I might go on at length and multiply comparisons, 
but these should suffice. Let me but beg of you, good 
Christian people of the Order of the Laity, to reflect 
earnestly and seriously upon these things; and may 
God give each one of you grace, in your own voea- 
tion and ministry, to serve Him just as faithfully as 
you, their witnesses, shall pray this morning that these 
your brethren, in theirs, may ‘‘both by word and good 
example, faithfully serve God in their office, to the 
glory of His Name and the edification of His Church’’. 


ND now to you, my brothers, I would say a few 
words in a more personal vein. 

It will presently be certified, over the signa- 
ture of the Bishop, that you have been tried, proved, 
examined, and found fit for admission into the Order 
of Deacons. 

It is true (unfortunately, I think) that the Diaconate 
as a distinct Order has well-nigh fallen into disuse 
in the actual practice of Western Christendom. It 
is true that you yourselves are today being called to 
the Diaconate only as a preliminary to being called 
some months hence to the Priesthood. It is true that 
our Anglican Ordinal says in effect to every Deacon 
ordained that his is an ‘‘inferior office’’, a mere step- 
ping-stone to a “‘higher ministry’’. 

Yet, it is also true that this Diaconate upon which 
you are entering offers you a real opportunity and a 
real field for real service. Instances are not wanting 
in Church History of Deacons who, never advancing 
to the Priesthood, have left behind them names hon- 
ored for achievement‘in “Christian witness and service. 
Such were Lawrence of Rome and Vincent of Sara- 
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gossa in the early centuries; such was Nicholas Ferrar 
of Little Gidding in the seventeenth. Notable ex- 
amples in our own diocese are within the memory of 
this present generation. ; 

So, while you look forward eagerly, and quite rightly, 
to your future work as Priests, I charge you that you 
despise not the challenge and the opportunity of your 
present commission. Let not your spiritual vision suf- 
fer the all-too-common defect of hyperopia, far-sight- 
edness, which sees all the beauty and splendor of the 
distant prospect, but fails to focus clearly on things 
at hand. Do not think the humbler tasks of your 
subordinate ministry unworthy of your keenest at- 
tention and your best effort. They are your schooling 
for larger tasks ahead. The heroes who win renown by 
brilliant achievement in time of crisis are usually not 
of those who have shirked or scamped the performance 
of their ordinary duties in time of commonplace rou- 
tine. Lindbergh did not fly the Atlantic the first time 
he handled the controls. Many a mail plane pilot to- 
day, who will never make the front page unless he 
should have the misfortune to crash, is quietly and 
unostentatiously carrying on, doing just that daily 
work which gave the Lone Eagle his training for his 
more spectacular but not more useful exploits. So, 
in your service for God and His children, dream not 
overmuch of greater opportunities to come, but labor 
diligently to seize the lesser ones at hand. Ask not, 
‘‘How big a thing can I find to do for Him hereafter?”’ 
but rather, ‘‘How well can I do that thing, small 
though it be, which He has for me to do now?’’ 

The Greek word diakonos, the lexicons say, is of 
uncertain derivation. We may say that it is at least 
possibly akin to dia konios, ‘‘through the dust’’ of 
toil. Your service as Deacons may call for much of 
humble and of laborious effort, with little of immedi- 
ate or of apparent result. Let not that dishearten or 
discourage you. It has been a source of much consola- 
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tion to me throughout my own ministry, to remember 
that God does not hold us responsible for visible re- 
sults. One may plant and another water, but He— 
and He alone—gives the increase. 

You will not, probably, be called upon to give up: 
your life for the Master as was Stephen. You are 
called upon to give out your life for Him in service 
—faithful, humble, self-denying service to mankind. 

You may not be called upon to bear the message of 
evangelism to Liberia or China or Brazil. You will, 
not once nor twice, but repeatedly, meet opportunity to: 
tell it to those whose character and temperament and 
habit of thought are as truly alien to yours as was. 
Samaria or Abyssinia to Philip. 

Much of your work, perhaps all of it, will make no. 
more noise in the world than did, so far as we are 
told, that of Prochorus and Nicanor and Timon and 
Parmenas and Nicolas. Yet, if you do that work 
earnestly and faithfully and loyally, your names, too,. 
will be written, as are theirs, not in an earthly record 
only, but in the Lamb’s Book of Life. 

And finally, I would point you, not to the Seven, 
but to Him Whose they, and you, are, and Whom they, 
and you, serve. Among His sayings while He was. 
here in the flesh are two notable antitheses. 

He said, ‘‘I came, not to do Mine own will, but the 
will of Him that sent Me.’’ May this be a guiding 
thought of your ministry as it was of His. 

And He said, ‘‘The Son of Man came, not to be min- 
istered unto, but to minister’’—diakonesai, to be @ 
deacon. 

He is indeed the Shepherd and Bishop of our souls; 
but He never called Himself a Bishop. 

He is indeed our Great High Priest; but He never 
called Himself a Priest. 

He called Himself a Deacon. 

And in that lowly path of service He calls you to: 
follow Him. 


| On Growing Old 


By JAMES E. FREEMAN, 
Bishop of Washington. 


S THE YEARS -MULTIPLY, when physical 
strength wanes and fails, to feel that we are actu- 
ally accumulating strength, strength of will and 

of purpose, brings a satisfaction that. excels all else. We 
know and have known men and women. whose inner 
qualities and graces seemed to become more evident 
with the passing of the years. What we call person- 
ality, that combination of mental, cultural and spirit- 
ual qualities, becomes in certain people more fascinat- 
ing and more compelling when the hairs are whitened 
and the brow furrowed. Such men and women possess 
an aura, a subtle quality that has more persuasive 
power than any spoken word or any spectacular act. 
Some of our mothers possess such a quality and in 
their presence we feel a sense of inexpressible admira- 
tion that approximates reverence. It was said of 
Washington by his confreres, that his presence was 
such that he seemed to overtop all his associates and 
to out-rank all the men of his generation. ‘‘Trailing 
clouds of glory do they come,’’ a poet thus speaks of 
children; it might more fitly be applied to those of 
whom we write. 

What we have in mind does not necessarily issue 
from rare intellectual gifts, nor does it belong solely to 
physical beauty. It may be something we cannot ade- 
quately define, but only experience. There is a pas- 
sage in the book of Job that expresses it, when in his 
grief and deep reflection the author writes: ‘‘The 
righteous shall hold on his way, and he that hath 
clean hands shall grow stronger and stronger. ”’ 
Righteousness, which means the highest standard of 


right living, is essential to what we have in mind. 
Surely clean hands and clean thoughts are also indis- ° 
pensable concomitants also. It is a combination of 
all of these that produce the composite character we 
have in mind. When the Master would speak of su- 
preme excellence in character, He gave purity a first 
place, saying: ‘‘Blessed are the pure in heart, for 
they shall see God.’’ As He appraised life He con- 
ceived that fitness for the greater vision of its ulti- 
mate purpose, was clean thinking and a life regu- 
lated by clean standards. All our observation and 
experience confirm His lofty conception. We cannot 
think in terms of ideal attainment without these im- 
perishable qualities. It is men and women whose minds. 
are occupied with the best, that reflect it in their char- 
acters. Such people, even when age is upon them, 
disclose all the spontaneity and resourcefulness of 
youth. They grow old gracefully and with increasing 
beauty of character, because they enjoy a serenity that 
comes from perfect trust in the outworking of a divine: 
plan and the assurance that they are nearing the con- 
summation of their highest hopes and expectations. 
Another passage, in the prophecy of Isaiah, thus graphi- 
cally describes the renewal that issues from such am 
unfailing trust, ‘‘They that wait upon the Lord, shall 
renew their strength; they shall mount up with wings. 
as eagles, they shall run and not be weary, and they 
shall walk and not faint.’’ aa 
What a contrast this suggests when we think of 
those whose lives are increasingly burdened with cares. 
(Continued on page 3.) ea Ne 
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New Calendars for Old 


By MARY F. GOODWIN, 


Historiographer of Diocese of Southern Virginia. 


N THESE DAYS of bewildering changes and inev- 
itable chances we are apt to think that mankind 
was never before confronted with so many readjust- 

ments, such strain and mental stress. Among the 
changes confronting us now is the adoption of a new 
secular calendar. There are many arguments pro and 
eon such changes as are proposed. The fixed and rigid 
ealendar which is championed by the League of Na- 
tions would simplify many business problems, we are 
told. Our General Convention, as well as the Univer- 
sal Christian Council has endorsed this calendar. The 
changes to be made were fully set forth in an article 
published in the Southern Churchman of December 29, 
1934. The chief objection to the new calendar is the 
fixed date for Easter, regardless of the Paschal moon. 
Who could really feel that it was Easter if a new moon 
were hanging in the west? 

But it is not of this calendar we would write, but 
of the agitation over the acceptance of the present Gre- 
gorian calendar more than two hundred years ago. 
Great Britain retained the old Julian calendar until 
1752, she was the last of the great powers to make 
the change. The Roman Catholic countries had 
adopted the Gregorian calendar at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, when it was sponsored by the Vati- 
ean. Protestant Germany had accepted it in 1700, 
and Russia only gave up the Julian calendar when 
the Soviet government threw out all reminders of the 
former Christian regime a few years ago, and substi- 
tuted a calendar of their own. 

For many years before the Gregorian calendar was 
aecepted by Great Britain, much was written and pub- 
lished on the subject. Among the advocates for a 
change was a young professor of mathematics in ‘‘ His 
Majesty’s Royal College of William and Mary in Vir- 
ginia’’. The Rev. Hugh Jones got his M. A. at Jesus’ 
College, Oxford, before coming to Virginia, where he 
became the head of the Grammar School and Professor 
of Mathematics in the College in Williamsburg, and 
also preached in James City County. In 1724, while 
on a visit to England, he wrote a long treatise on the 
changes of the calendar, which today is kept in the 
MS. Division of the British Museum. As far as we 
know, this has never been printed. 

Being a scholar, Mr. Jones went into the history of 
calendars in general, he considers the mathematical 
side of the question, with great detail, working out 
Golden Numbers and Dominical Letters with precision, 
proving again that the Julian Calendar had fallen 
behind by twelve days. While accepting the Conti- 
nental calendar ‘‘in principle’’, Mr. Jones thought that 
a Christian Country should emphasize its creed in the 
names of the months and days of the week, as well as 
in other respects. He, therefore, proposed a lunar 
calendar which had, from time to time, been consid- 
ered whenever revisions had been made. His calendar 
was to have thirteen months with an odd day between 
the thirteenth and the first months. His originality 
showed in the names he proposed for the months. He 
suggested that they be rechristened—or christened, we 
might say—with the names of the twelve apostles, the 
thirteenth month to be called ‘‘St. Paul’’. Appropri- 
ate names were also suggested for the days of the 
week, in place of the Norse gods and goddesses whose 
names were perpetuated by the names then---and now 
—in use. So far so good, there remained only the 
naming of the extra day at the end of the year. In 
the present proposed calendar, which also has an extra 
day at the end of the year, this day has the character- 


en 


less name of ‘‘Year End Day’’. Not so with Hugh 
Jones’ plan. Being a true son of Albion, as well as of 
the Church, he suggested that this extra day be known 
as ‘‘Briton’s Day’’, and if the rest of the world did 
not like the designation, they could, for all he eared, 
rename it to suit themselves. But this ‘‘American 
Plan’’, as Will Rogers would have called it, was not 
acceptable, and fell into the discard, as many other 
suggestions did, when the Gregorian calendar was fin- 
ally adopted in Great Britain. For two centuries this 
calendar has been in use in English-speaking countries, 
and now we are faced with another change. 


S WE mentioned before, Russia has an entirely new 


calendar. Her week has only six days, which are 
not named, but are designated by number. ‘The 
sixth day is generally observed as a rest day. Ger- 


many, while not making any radical changes, is em- 
phasizing as far as possible the ancient beathen origin 
of the names and festivals which the Church took over 
when Northern Europe was Christianized. Such Chris- 
tian designations as Easter are omitted as far as pos- 
sible in the official calendars authorized by the Gov- 
ernment, or such explanations as the following are 
made. Christmas is called ‘‘Baldur’s light-birth and 
mother-night, and the visit of the female yule and 
Christ-Child’’—and this in the land of Luther and of 
the Christmas tree! The Epiphany is the festival of 
“the day of the three mythological heroes’’. Ash- 
Wednesday is ‘‘ Ash Woden’s Day’’, Palm Sunday and 
the Sunday after Easter are for the consecration of 
Youth. On Good Friday Germans are admonished to 
‘think of the 4,500 Saxons murdered by Karl, the 
Butcher (Charlemagne), and nine million others’’. 
Easter Day is characterized as ‘‘The Festival of Os- 
tara of the Sunrise end of Spring, of young trees, ete.’’ 
Ascension Day is the day of ‘‘Donoa’s entry into 
Heaven’’. 

Thus has the Nazi government bent for their own 
use the Christian festivals which they retain in the 
calendar. 

In face of the use Soviet Russia and Nazi Germany 
are making of the universal Holy Day, recognized in 
the old calendar, should not the makers of the new 
pause before advocating such meaningless names as 
‘‘Year End Day’’, when the opportunity has presented 
itself to use some Christian designation, whieh might 
be acceptable to the whole Christian world? Do we 
always do well to ignore the wisdom of the children of 
this world? Perhaps Mr. Jones’ suggestion might 
prove a happy one; when we consider how much the 
peace of Europe and the fate of civilization hang on 
the policy of Great Britain—which is truly a Christian 
policy—we might do worse than commemorate her ef- 
forts towards keeping the peace by naming this extra 
day ‘‘Briton’s Day’’. 


*% * * 


I may not ever see 

All that He does through me, 
But just a tiny part 

Will warm and cheer my heart. 
The life which He can give 

Is the true life to live, 

And though my faith be dim, 

I will believe in Him. 


F. W. Neve. 
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THE WOMAN’S AUXILIARY 


Latin America: Missionary Theme, 1935-1936. 


HE SPECIAL MISSIONARY theme for next win- 
ter is Latin America. Although emphasis will 
be laid upon the relation of Christianity to mod- 

ern movements in South America and Mexico, the 
Caribbean area may be included in the study. The 
chief source bcok recommended is ‘‘That Other Amer- 
ica’? by John A. Mackay (New York, Friendship 
Press, sixty cents). 

Among the books for collateral reading which may 
be borrowed from the Church Missions House Library 
are: 

““The New Map of South America,’’ by Herbert 
Adams Gibbons. (New York, Century, 1929. $3.) 
This book deals with the political development of 
each nation in Latin America with the two concluding 
chapters on relations between the United States and 
Latin America. 

‘““The Two Americas,’’ by Stephen Duggan. (New 
York, Seribner’s, 1934. $1.75.) An interpretation for 
the general reader of the principal social, economic, 
and political factors atfecting inter-American relations. 

“Peace by Revolution,’’ by Frank Tannenbaum. 
(New York, Columbia Univ ersity Press, 1933. $3.50.) 
A discussion of Mexico in terms of race, religion, poli- 
tics, revolution, land, labor, and education. 

‘‘Bright Mexico,’’ by Larry Barretto. (New York, 
Farrar and Rinehart, 1934. $2.) An account of the 
author’s travels in Mexico. 

‘“Women Under the Southern Cross,’’ by Margaret 
Ross Miller. (Boston, Central Committee, 1935. Fifty 
cents.) A general survey of conditions in South Amer- 
ica showing the important contribution of Christian 
missions to the life of women. 


For a fuller reference list write to the Educational 
Secretary- 

The Handbooks on Episcopal Missions in Brazil, 
Mexico, and the Caribbean will be available in revised 
editions in September. 

Leaders expecting to conduct discussions or plan 
programs on Latin America may wish to carry out 
some of the following suggestions during the summer: 

Collect newspaper clippings, arranging them in a 
scrapbook according to theme or country. 

Study the map of South America.. Test your knowl- 
edge by drawing an outline map and filling in the 
countries from memory. Locate places referred .to 
in current news articles. Dr. Mackay’s book contains 
an excellent colored map of Latin America. A pic- 
ture map of Mexico is available through the Church 
Missions House Book Store: (fifty cents) ; a wall map 
of Latin America at sixty cents. The National Council 
will issue maps showing our mission stations in Mex- 
ico and the Caribbean, and Brazil. 

Look up articles on Latin-American missions which 
have appeared in The Spirit of Missions within the past 
two or three years. An index will help. Make a 
packet of the articles to circulate in your parish. 


Send to the Pan-American Union, Washington, D. 
C., for a list of its publications, among which are 
leaflets descriptive of the Latin- American countries, 

Send to the Foreign Policy Association, 8 West For- 
tieth Street, New York, and to the World Peace Foun- 
dation, 40 Mount Vernon Street, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, for a list of recent pamphlets on Latin-American 
affairs. 

Search’ back numbers of The National Geographic 
Magazine, if available, for pictures to use in making 
posters. 

Send to the Book Store after July first for Fua and 
Festival from Latin America, by Winifred H. Hulbert 
(25 cents). 


Consider how you answer such questions as the fol- 
lowing (discuss them with your friends): What are 
some of the differences between North American and 
Latin-American civilization? What causes account 
for the cultural differences? Is there any justification 
for the Monroe Doctrine today? What has been the 
effect of the present ‘‘good neighbor’’ poliey of our 
Government upon inter-American relations? What at- 
titude should Christian forces take toward the new 
movements of thought in Latin America? Toward 
the social revolution in Mexico? How would you an- 
swer the objection that evangelical missions have no 
place in Latin America? What should be the objective 
of Christian work in Latin America. . 
Margaret I. Marston. 


Diocese of Western Michigan. 

The Fifty-third Annual Convention of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary of the Diocese of Western Michigan met 
recently in St. Paul’s Church, Muskegon. Consid- 
erably over one hundred women were registered and 
many of the diocesan clergy were in attendance. Speak- 
ers from outside the diocese were Bishop Roberts 
of South Dakota; Miss Winifred Moore of the Liberian 
Mission, now on furlough, and Mrs. W. L. Torrence 
of Detroit. There was a Quiet Hour on Tuesday af- 
ternoon conducted by the rector of the parish, the 
Rey. John K. Coolidge, and on Wednesday morning 
there was a Celebration of the Holy Communion con- 
ducted by Bishop McCormick, with special recogni- 
tion of deceased members of the Auxiliary. All the 
meetings and services were of unusual interest and 
the hospitality of St. Paul’s Parish was most ade- 
quate and gracious. Mrs. M. V. Burlingame of Grace 
Church, Grand Rapids, was re-elected president, and 
St. Mark’s, Grand Rapids, was chosen as the meeting 
place for next year. At the installation of the officers 
for the next year, conducted by the Bishop, the form 
of Service set forth by the Auxiliary headquarters was 
used and was found very appropriate. On both days 
prayers were said for the Forward Movement and 
in all the addresses and discussions the Forward Move- 
ment was kept prominently before the Convention. The 
Convention also resolved to cooperate fully with the 
Diocesan Summer Conference to be held the last week 
in June at Rochdale Inn. 


Dr. Elliott ou Furlough Speaks to Mission Study Class. 

Dr. Mabel E. Elliott, a medical missionary on the 
staff of the famous St. Luke’s Hospital, Tokyo, and 
a native of Philadelphia, made the special address at 
the Clossing Sessions of the Mission Study Classes 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary in this diocese in the parish 
house of the Church of the Holy Trinity. 

Dr. Elliott, who has just returned from Japan on fur- 
lough, is a communicant of the Church of the Saviour, 
in West Philadelphia, and for a number of years prior 
to volunteering for missionary work in Japan, was 
a medical practitioner in this city. During the World 
War Dr. Elliott served in hospital work overseas and 
following the war served with the Near East Relief 
in Armenia. About eight years ago she volunteered 
for service under the late Dr. R. B. Teusler, founder 
of St. Luke’s Hospital in Tokyo, and was one of his 
chief aids in the development of the new St. Luke’s 
following the earthquake of 1923, when the first St. 
Luke’s Hospital was virtually destroyed. 

The Mission Study Classes to whom Dr. Elliott spoke 
comprised women who are members of Study Classes 
in the various parishes. During the past year they 
have been studying Japan. The Mission Study Classes 
Offering, which was presented at this meeting, ‘will 
be sent to Mrs. Charles 8. Reifsnider, wife of the M 
sionary Bishop: of ‘North Tokyo, and the money ‘will 
be used for children’s work in the ala of Tok; : 
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~ News from the Front 


(The Southern Churchman believing that missions constitute 
the life of the Church hereby invites the missionaries of our 
Church to write letters to this paper describing the work they 
are doing in an interesting way, so that our people may know 
more of what is going on in the mission field.) 


Is There No Longer Any Self-Denial in God’s People to 
Relieve a Situation Like This? 


Under date of May 15, 1935, Dr. Grafton Burke 
writes from the Hudson Stuck Hospital, Fort Yukon, 
Alaska: 

‘“We reached the absolute minimum hefore this iast 
slash. In my effort, going on now to thirty vears 
in this work, to spare Bishop Rowe from all financial 
worries of this medical mission station (which it has 
been a privilege to do), I am faced constantly with 
matters that entail unavoidable expenditures. 

‘‘For instance, there is no appropriation for our hos- 
pital servant girls, nor for the engineer in the power 
house—and I’m on the jump for that money. 

‘‘Here’s a white man down and out, brought to vs 
by plane nearly dead with pernicious anemia. Fresh 
liver extract costing $10, I telegraphed for. I paid the 
airplane $2 for bringing it, and I paid the ieiegrapn 
bill and I paid the drug bill. And this is all in the job. 
There’s no side-stepping—if the Church is going to save 
lives. ; 

‘A medical post has no option. It cannot do other- 
wise. The sewers give trouble and have to be dug up. A 
crew of men costs money. Now I am having one sewer 
thawed with a boiler, and that costs. This morning I 
bought ten gallons of gasoline ($7.50) and charged it 
to myself, to run the tractor and haul gravel, so that 
the nurses and the cook could go to the clothes lines 
back of the hospital without sinking in mud up to 
their ankles. Solarium glass is broken, the nurses win- 
dows are smashed by ice, the roof leaks, screens must 
go up, an Indian woman is in urgent need of a spe- 
cial gland extract preparation, and I wire Parke Davis 
Company. To feed a man raw liver cocktails, I have 
to buy catsup, Worcester sauce, orange juice every day 
or two. What can a medical post do? Health is para- 
mount. There is a steady drain that is utterly un- 
avoidable. Take it as you please, I’ve pondered, stud- 
ied, worried, specialized on this work all my life. And 
I’ve also weeded out. I know the loss of a $1,000 for 
incidentals means rustling, and I don’t must doing 
that. But an absolute necessity as fuel—the keeping 
of the institution warm for the sick—ought to be forth- 
coming without causing one grave anxiety as it does 
me. 

“In countering the throttling suffocating circum- 
stances of financial worry, i cannot—must not spend 
all my time fighting for breath. There is God’s work 
to be done here by saving lives. And surely without 
the Episcopal Church they would not be saved. Re- 
cently we removed a cancerous breast bone (sternum), 
collar bone and rib, and discharged a woman, rejoic- 
ing that she is happy and healthy and praising God 
that she feels so well. On week days there are bap- 
tisms, and marriages and meetings, and on Sunday I 
conduct two services in Indian, one Indian Church 
School, one English-speaking Church School, and an 
eight o’clock service for the whites. 


‘“‘T could go on, ad infinitum. But now, the one 
o’clock clinic awaits, and I must stop.’’ 


* * * 


Writing on May 7, from Point Hope, Archdeacon 
Goodman says: ‘‘It seems a long time since I heard 
any news from the outside world. Just about two 
months from now our summer mail should be nearing 
Point Hope, and sometime later, perhaps early in Au- 
gust, Bishop Rowe should be, appearing,’’).. 


* 
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HRIST’S ALTERNATIVE TO COMMUNISM: By E. Stan- 
ley Jones. Pp 302. Published by The Abingdon 
Press, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. Price, $2. 

This is the most challenging book on Communism and 
Christianity we have ever seen so far. We also consider 
this book to be the best of Dr. Jones’ writings. He de- 
scribes Communism as the greatest rival to Christianity to- 
day. He gives us a fine hisrorical account of the influence 
of Communism in Russia and how it has reached the Far 
East. He thinks that Russian Communism will cause a 
great aawkening in Christianity that will release its power 
in the world for an economic revival along the teaching 
of Jesus Christ. This is his ‘Alternative to Communism”’, 
Dr. Jones sounds the alarm that ‘Russian materialistic 
Communism does present an issue—a real issue. Object to 
it as we may, and as I do, on the basis of its lack of lib- 
erty, of its compulsions, of its ruthlessness, and its material- 
istic atheism, nevertheless it has founded society on a 
higher principle, namely, that of cooperation’ (p. 17). 
This is stirring, coming from the pen of one of the out- 
standing missionaries of our modern Christianity; but 
it is a true picture of conditions as they are in Russia to- 
day. 

Dr. Jones’ expositions of the teaching of John the Baptist 
and of Jesus Christ with regard to wealth and its distribu- 
tion are most suggestive and illuminating. They are 
sources of much pulpit material. The book is a real chal- 
lenge to our modern Christianity to meet its most powerful 
rival, Communism. The war is not between sects, nor 
between schools of thought, but between Marx and Christ. 
But, as in other ages, Christianity is able to meet Marxian- 
ism, if only rediscovered and will put into practice the 
teaching of its Divine Founder. This is a real prophetic 
book that will stir the reader. 

Spathey. 
* * * 

TUDIES IN THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW: 
By E. Schuyler English. Pp. 226. Published by Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company, 158 Fifth Avenue, New York 

City. Price, $1.75. 

This is not a technical commentary on the Gospel, nor 
is it an extensive exposition, but a devotional discussion. 
There is nothing new in it, yet there is a deep feeling of 
reverence displayed throughout th whole book. There is 
no critical analysis of the material or the sources that 
made up the Gospel, just a conservative interpretation— 
in many places just a re-statement of what is in the Gospel. 

The author does not seem to connect the Church with 
the Kingdom of God at all. We read, ‘‘Where the Church 
is mentioned in the Word of God by a name , . is not the 
Kingdom of Heaven’’, The Gospel According to Matthew, 
Studies by English. ‘“‘By the Church is meant not the 
great ecclesiastical organization, but the body of believers, 
but that it represents Christendom, that is professing 
Christianity’ (page 93). This book will supply much 
help to Bible class teachers and others who love devo- 
tional studies on the Bible. 

Spathey. 
* * * 
HY GOD BECAME MAN: By P. B. Fitzwater. Cloth. 
Pp. 79. Published by The Bible Institute Colportage 
Association, Chicago, Illinois. Price, 60 Cents. 

Dr. Robert Norwood issued his popular treatise on our 
Lord by the title, ‘‘The Man Who Dared to be God’’. In 
that volume he built from the ground up, finding on earth 
a man who, above all other men, vindicated the claim to 
be one with God on earth. 

Our author reverses the process and brings God down to 
us in the Incarnation. Both systems of thought are con- 
sistent with our ideas of what and how our Lord accom- 
plished, in His earth-mission and subsequent activities. 

Dr. Fitzwater traces the Incarnation all the way from the 
manger in Bethlehem to its sovereign consummation in 
the credal statement: ‘“‘He shall come again with glory 
to judge the quick and the dead.’’ For he holds that the 
Incarnation can never cease. Unto the ages of ages, the 
human body of our Lord, glorified humanity, must ever at- 
test to the fact that God became Man. 

The why is the contention of the writer. As we all 
know, the Incarnation involved the craving of God to re- 
veal Himself to humanity; to meet the problem of sin; to 
satisfy the craving of the spiritually-minded for fellowship 
with God; to give access to God in prayer and service; to 
vindicate the essential prophecies of the Old Testament re- 
garding His plan for the world. This is traced with fidelity 
to the testimony of the Scriptures and in a so-simple way 
as to make most easy the pathway of the reader in his 
pursuit of a definite conviction of the truth concerning 
the Son of God, who in-turn is, as well, the Son of Man. 
7 r pee Kenneth Mackenzie. 
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YOUNG PEOPLE'S 


FELLOWSHIP 
SERVICE LEAGUE 


The Reverend Randolph F. Blackford 


Dancing and Religion 


In a section where churches have 
been accustomed to frown upon the 
dance and consider it as a great sin, it 
comes to us as a surprise to hear that 
dancing began as a religious custom. 
Religious dances always were a prayer 
of some kind. The first two kinds were 
soon divided from what is called the 
distinctively religious. These first two 
were the social and the warlike. 

The Social dance began as a kind of 
prayer for sociability and soon devel- 
oped into such comic and peculiar move- 
ments as to break down the solemn 
faces of people who were looking on 
so that they were soon regarded as 
non-religious, as being more meant for 
men than the gods. But social dances 
have quite a._history of their own. At 
their inception they were solemn things. 
But they gradually lost this solemnity. 
In the early days of the Egyptians, the 
higher classes did not indulge in it in 
person, so that it was simply spectacu- 
lar, just as the ballet is with us. Those 
who have ever been to the grand opera 
in France, will remember that there 
they must always have a ballet even in 
the midst of the most solemn opera. 

In the Greek dances the social dances 
began to take on the nature of the por- 
trayal of emotions and ranked with 
poetry and music. Indeed, music and 
dancing were called ‘‘the married pair’’. 
- In it the cheerfulness of the Greeks was 
shown. % 

Then we began to have the individual 
dances, whose modern day representa- 
tive we see in the tap dance and folk 
dances, like the Irish jig or the dances 
of Eastern and Central Europe. 

Then, too, there are their more sedate 
cousins which we practice in the waltz 
and its more modern sisters which are 
combinations from many streams, and 


whose names are too numerous to even 


mention. 


Warlike dances began by being pray- 
ers for victory, either in warfare or in 
the hunt. But again they became so 
animated that people considered them 
more for men than for the gods. So 
they became a separate division. 


These war dances, while beginning as 
a devotional practice soon became a 
method of stirring up the passions of 
the tribe, so that they would be more 
willing, yes, and anxious, to forego the 
comforts of home for the joys of com- 
bat. 

The nearest analogy we get to this 
today is the marching we do to war- 
like airs, or our feelings when patriotic 
music is played like our National 
Anthem. 

In the Religious dancing among sav- 
ages the dancers are most solemn. The 
dance must be done exactly right. If 
a dancer made a single mistake, he 
might offend the gods, so that to show 
the mistake was not intentional, his 
tribe put him to death. One of the most 
striking of these dances was the one 
the women did when the men went away 
to war. It was a prayer for their safety 
and was kept up by groups the whole 
time until the men came home. Other 
religious dances among the savages 
with which we are familiar are the 
snake dance, sword dance and fire dance 
among the American Indians. Also the 


rain and corn dance were prayers for 
the rain and harvest. 

When we leave savages.and come to 
civilized people, we think naturally of 
the Egyptians. They had dances that 
would seem monotonous to us, with 
many postures of hands and the body. 
The most important of their religious 
dances were funeral dances in honor 
of the dead. They were slow and glid- 
ing. But the Egyptians had also many 
lively forms. 

Hebrew dances were essentially rel- 
gious rites. Hach sex danced by itself, 
but no religious festival was complete 
without its dance. This they did prob- 
ably first to a singing accompaniment, 
then with a harp, then with a flute and 
finally with the drum which was prob- 
ably a hollowed-out small log with a 
skin stretched over it, played with the 
hand. Then also they had timbrels, 
with which we are best acquainted in 
the minstrel shows. The dance itself 
consisted of moving about in a line and 
then whirling around in more or less 
complicated fashion. 

It may be of interest here just to 
mention a few of the references to danc- 
ing in the Bible. 

Of course, we remember that David 
danced before the Lord. But often we 
do not remember that the man who is 
called in our versions, ‘‘The Preacher” 
in the book of Ecclesiastes, says: ‘‘There 


is a time to mourn and a time to dance’’: 


(Eccl. 3:4). 

The Psalmist tells us also in Psalm 
149, ‘‘Let them praise His name in the 
Dance’’, and in Psalm 150, ‘‘Praise Him 
with the Timbrel and Dance’’. 

And Jeremiah, the weeping Prophet, 
did not always weep, for he tells of the 
joys of the Redeemed, ‘‘Thou shalt go 
forth in the dances of them that make 
merry” (31:4), and, ‘‘Then shall the 
virgin rejoice in the dance, both young 
men and old together” (31:13). 

And even Christ mentions dancing 
without condemnation in the story of 
the Prodigal Son. ‘‘He heard music and 
dancing” (Luke 15:25). 

When we come to Christian times, it 
comes as a surprise to hear that the 
early Christians had the dance in their 
services. Special dances were held each 
feast day and on every Sunday. In- 
deed, St. Basil says that Christians 
ought to dance, as it is the principal 
occupation to the angels in heaven. 
Probably it is a relic of this idea that 
we see when angels are pictured with 
harps. But no one would dare today to 
picture angels in a dance. 

Yet, in the Cathedral in Seville in 
Spain, twice annually the choir boys 
perform a sacred dance in the church. 
The same thing is done in front of the 
Church in Italy near Naples. 

It must be confessed that these sa- 
cred dances among Christians are more 
in the nature of processions than we 
usually think of in connection with 
dancing. 
ment to music and when we consider 
that dancing is walking, or movement 
of the arms to music, the processional 
choir is really the modern representa- 
tive of these stately religious dances of 
the past, accompanied by vocal and in- 
strumental music. So also when we see 
the choir leader beating time, we may 


But dancing is really move- 


go back in our imagination to the He- 
brew dances with their great use of the 
arms in religious dances. 

Then, that we may complete the pic- 
ture, Wwe may mention that in the fif- 
teenth century all dancing was at a 
very low ebb in Europe. It was re- 
vived at about the time of the Refor- 
mation in two dances, known as low 
and high dances. Low dances were 
stately dances, like the minuet and 
high were so called because they had 
people kick high in them, as they do 
in the jig of Ireland, or the Spanish 
Fandango, or the Highland Fling of 
Scotland. With these the Church would 
have nothing to do. 


The two-step is of American origin, 
but the majority of modern dances are 
a combination from the jungles of Afri- 
ca’s religious or hunting dances, where 
they showed their gods what animal 
they were hunting, like the Turkey 
Trot, Bunny Hug, etc., and the imagi- 
nation of white people in North and 
South America, 

Nevertheless we should remember 
that the dance was originally religious 
and in some places is so today. Though 
we may make evil of the dance, yet 
many people have found it draws them 
closer to God. It depends on ourselves 
whether we let it harm us or help us. 


The End. 


bod * * 


Diocese of Pennsylvania. 


Beginning June 7 and continuing un- 
til the following Saturday, young peo- 
ple of the Episcopal Church between the 
ages of sixteen and twenty-five took 
part in a Young People’s Summer Con- 
ference in Valley Forge Military Acad- 
emy, at Wayne, Pa. Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Milton G. Baker, head of the mili- 
tary school, turned over the entire fa- 
cilities of the Academy to the young 
people. 

Leaders, who conducted the various 
courses included the Rev. Wallace E. 
Conkling, rector of St. Luke’s Church, 
Germantown; the Rey. Dr. Felix Cirlo, 
of the General Theological Seminary, 
New York; the Rev. James M. Niblo, 
rector of St. John’s Church, Norristown; 
the Rev. Reginald Mallett, rector of 
Grace Church, White Plains, N. Y.; the 
Rev. Howard M. Stuckert, rector of the 
House of Prayer, Branchtown, Phila- 
delphia; the Rev. Frank Leeming, rec- 
tor of Christ Church, Bordentown, N. J. 


The Executive Board in charge of 
the Conference comprised the Rev.Wal- 
lace E. Conkling, St. Luke’s Church, 
Germantown; the Rev. Dr. Franklin 
Joiner, St. Clement’s Church, Philadel- 
phia; the Rev. Dr. Leicester C. Lewis, 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields, Chestnut Hill, 
and the Rev. William P. S. Lander, 
Church of the Good Shepherd, Rose- 
mont, Pa. 

Special speakers during the Confer- 
ence in connection with evening pro- 
grams were the Rev. Edmund L. Sou- 
der, of the American Church Mission, 
Hankow, China, and the Rev. Dr. Har- 
old M. Lufkin, of the University of 
Pennsylvania. Bishop Taitt addressed ~ 
the Conference at a dinner. = *_— 
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Upper Merion, Pa. 
Built 1760 and Dedicated June 25, 1760 
The 175th Anniversary was held Sunday, June 23, 1935 


ON GROWING OLD. 
(Continued from page 8.) 


and the pursuit of material things and the acquisi- 
tion of riches. To such there can be little of serenity 
and nothing of peace. As they grow in years they can 
live only in the recollection of days when ambition 
and desire had their satisfaction; everything is in the 
past, only shadows rest upon the days that lie ahead. 
Nature furnishes her most appealing and gorgeous 
picture in golden sunsets and in the rich coloring of 
autumn foliage. It would seem that God has reserved 
the choicest exhibitions of His handiwork for periods 
that suggest maturity and ripeness. It is when the 
sun is setting, when summer days are ended and the 
shadows of impending change are imminent, that the 
colorings are richest and most alluring. God so or- 
dains man’s life to be. There is nothing in old age 
that is repellant, nothing that suggests weakness or 
the near approach of failing powers. Where the life 
is stimulated and refreshed by a sublime hope and a 
perfect trust, where it lives in the consciousness of a 


continuing strength that sustains it on its way, to be 
able to say: ‘‘I know whom I have believed, and am 
persuaded that He is able to keep that which I have 
committed unto Him,”’ is to live triumphantly and 
without fear. The Psalmist had this in mind when he 
wrote: ‘‘Mark the perfect man, and behold the up- 
right; for the end of that man is peace.’’ Surely the 
poet had it in mind when he wrote: 


‘‘Grow old along with me, 
The best is yet to be; 
The last of life for which the first was made: 
Our times are in his hand 
Who saith, ‘a whole I planned’, 
Youth shows but half; trust God, see all, nor be 
afraid.’’ 


Such a happy consummation is the deep desire and 
ardent hope of all men. It is possessed by those who in 
the confusions and distractions of a changing. world, 
have reposed their security in Him who is the same, 
‘‘vesterday, today, and forever’’. 
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LEGEND TO GROUP PICTURE OF 
COVER PAGE. 

Part of the members of the Third 
Regional Rural Conference, held at Au- 
burn, Ala., June 11-12. Starting from 
your left the first man is the Rev. 
Moultrie Guerry, chaplain of the Uni- 
versity of the South, Sewanee, Tenn.; 
the man in front of him with the straw 
hat in his hand is the Rev. H. BH. Bush, 
Brookhaven, Miss. The big man dressed 
in white is the Rev. Randolph F. Black- 
ford,-Leesburg, Fla. Right by his left 
side is the Rev. Val. H. Sessions, Bol- 
ton, Miss. On his left, standing against 
the door, is the Rt. Rev. William Mc- 
Dowell. Next to him is the Rev. A. 
Eyler, Valdosta, Ga. Right in front 
of Bishop McDowell and Mr. Sessions is 
the Rev. James S. Butler. In front of 


him is Mrs. James §S. Butler, Holly 
Springs, Miss. On the same step with 
Mrs. Butler is Miss Eleanor Barrow, 


from St. Francisville, La. On the step 
below stand in front of Mrs. Butler the 
Rev. L. Malone, Winton, N. C. (Hast 
Carolina), and on his left the Rev. B. M. 
Lackey, Lenoir, N. C. (Western Caro- 
lina). On the first step, standing by 
the Rev. H. BE. Bush, wearing white 
trousers, stands Dr. Roy J. Colbert, 
Madison, Wis. Sitting on the stoop is 
the Rev. A. Brook, Bastrop, La. On his 
left Miss Kyser, from Carlowville, Ala. 
Right behind her stands the Rev. H. R. 
Pickells, Trinity Church, Chicago, Ill. 
The reading from your left to right: 
The Rey. William B. Lee, rector of the 
churen at Auburn, Ala.; Rev. Charles 
Widney, rector Otey Memorial, Sewanee, 
Tenn., and the Rev. Justice M. Jones, 
Minter, Ala., and chairman of the Dio- 
cesan Committee on Rural Work, Ala- 
bama. It was too bad that we could not 
get a picture-of the whole group. There 
were twenty-seven members, represent- 
ing ten of the fifteen dioceses in the 
Province of Sewanee. It was one of the 
most constructive Conferences! It was 
a complete success. Thanks to the Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute, the rector 
of Holy Innocents Episcopal Church, 
Auburn, and the Rev. Justice M. Jones, 
chairman of the Alabama Rural Com- 
mittee. 

* * * 
ADDITIONAL COURSE TO SEWANEE 
CLERGY SCHOOL. 

The management of the Sewanee 
Clergy School announces that another 
course has been added to the school’s 
curriculum since the issuance of the 
printed program. ; 

This course is: ‘‘Present-Day Mean- 
ing of Faith,” by the Rev. Victor Lyle 
Dowdell, Ph. D. 

Dr. Dowdell has recently returned 
from Puerto Rico, where he was dean 
of St. Michael’s Seminary. This course 
will offer an evaluation of new theories 
of science according to sound principles 
of philosophy, in contrast to current 
compromise between religious truths 
and various theories of the empirical 
‘sciences. The course will include a 
critical appreciation of modern ideas; 
and will treat of the value of the tra- 


ditional ideas of faith; the place of 
reason, and the psychology of mysti- 
cism. 


The Sewanee Clergy School courses 
previously announced are: “Personal 
Religion, Prayer and Meditation,’ by 
the Very Rev. Raimundo de Ovies, 
of Atlanta (a Forward Movement 
course); ‘Present-Day Social Move- 
ments in Relation to the Church”, by 
Prof. R. J. Colbert, Ph. D., of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, and ‘‘Some Pastoral 
Opportunities”, by the Rev. E. P. Dan- 
dridge, D. D., of Nashville. 


The Clergy School opens on the night 
of July 30 and closes at noon on Au- 
gust 9. It is a part of the Sewanee 
Summer Training School, which is in 
session during the month of August. 
The Bishop of Atlanta is Director of 
the Clergy School, and the Rev. R. Bland 
Mitchell, of Birmingham, Alabama, is 
Associate Director. 

* * * 
THEIR FIRST CIRCUS. 

The circus came to the village of 
Kangra in northern India and settled 
down not far from the English mis- 
sion hospital. It was the first circus 
ever seen there, and drew throngs from 
villages near and far. Many arrived 
early and spent the day watching the 
animals. The circus people had the 
bright idea of charging a fee to see the 
animals, and they made a further profit 
when they learned that the simple vil- 
lagers believed their sick children would 
improve in health if they were passed 
under the elephant, who was to them a 
god. The circus charged eight cents a 
child for this office. 

Crowds of people who had never 
seen the hospital visited it, and the 
staff was kept awake far into the night 
by the circus band playing Tipperary 
and the Stein song. 

This little hospital has done pioneer 
work in that region in the treatment and 
prevention of a bone disease and hook 
worm disease. Three Cesarean babies 
have been born in the hospital, and are 
regarded with wonder by the whole 
countryside. One of them was named 
Missionary by its grateful parents, in 
honor of the Mission. 

* * * 
THE PROVINCE OF WASHINGTON. 
To the Bishops, the Deputies and the 

Ex-Officio Members of the Synod; and 

the Representatives of the Woman’s 

Organizations of the Province. 

The Fourteenth Provincial Synod of 
Washington will meet in the City of 


Middletown, in the Diocese of Dela- 
ware, on Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday, September 10, 11 and 12, 


1935, in St. Andrew’s School. 

This is a preliminary notice to in- 
form you of the place and the change 
from the usual date of meeting; more 
details later. 

Sincerely yours, 
Thos. J. Bigham, 
Secretary. 
* * * 

M. C. A. GRADUATE SCHOOL 

TRAINING COURSE AT BLUE 

RIDGE, N. C. 

Perhaps one of the most compre- 
hensive attempts ever seen in the 
Southern States to bring religious 
thinking up to a position on a par with 
modern scientific and industrial knowl- 
edge, will be made at Blue Ridge, North 
Carolina, from July 25 to September 
1, when the Y. M. C. A. Graduate School 
will bring a corps of the most eminent 
religious thinkers in America to that 
beautiful mountain resort to lead the 
five weeks’ training course directed to- 
ward that end. 

The idea of affording Southern re- 
ligious leaders an opportunity to as- 
semble and consider the great issues 
involved in this problem under the 
leadership of these outstanding teachers 
and thinkers had its inception during 
the past summer, when a group com- 
posed of professors, deans of men and 
executives expressed the desire for such 
an institution to be held. In accepting 
the challenge of these forward-thinking 
Southern educators, the Y. Msd@p7Al 
Graduate School is seeking to lessen the 
ever-widening gap between economic 
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and religious thinking and planning 
amid the complexities of modern life. 

A number of recent significant studies 
shows conclusively that social and re- 
ligious thought lags far ‘behind the 
scientific and industrial advance. Fur- 
ther, the report, “Social Trends’’, by the 
recent Hoover Commission so conclu- 
sively showed that religious life in our 
American colleges is at a crisis, that 
one of the South’s most eminent edu- 
cators was led to remark: “Surely 
there was never a time when religious 
workers need more to get together, take 
counsel and think together about the 
great issues involved.” 

Included in the faculty of the 
Graduate School during the five weeks’ 
term, beginning July 25, are Dr. Gaius 
Glen Atkins, of Auburn, N. Y., one of 
the foremost interpretors of Social 
Thought in relation to religious life; 
Dean Francis F. Bradshaw, of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, perhaps the 
best authority in the South on Life 
Guidance; Dr. Ralph Harlow, of Smith 
College, Northampton, Mass., a profes- 
sor who interprets religion construc- 
tively in one of the most difficult centers 
of New England; Mr. Henry Wilson, of 
the University of Illinois, perhaps the 
most successful director of a religious 
program on a great college campus in 
America, and Dr. W. D. Weatherford, 
president of the Y. M. C. A. Graduate 
School, author and teacher, who will 
interpret present racial trends and their 
bearing on religious thinking. 

The session will be held at the sum- 
mer headouarters of the Y. M. C. A. 
Graduate School at Blue Ridge, N. C., 
where fifty-six buildings, representing 
an investment of almost one million 
dollars, are located in the most beau- 
tiful section of the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains. Long famous for its sheer 
natural beauty, combined with its in- 
spirational and thought-provoking at- 
mosphere, this beautiful and popular 
mountain resort will provide a perfect 
setting for the consideration of these 
religious and social problems which are 
so vital to our colleges and churches in 
their future effect npon American life. 

Advance registrations have already 
assured a large attendance during these 
five weeks of thought and discussion 
at Blue Ridge, though the registrar of 
the Graduate School is daily receiving 
additions to this number. 

Fred M. Glass, 
Publicity Director. 
* * * 
THE FORWARD MOVEMENT AND 
THE PARISH. 

How may the Forward Movement 
function in a parish? This is the way 
Grace Church, Grand Rapids, Mich., set 
about it. A meeting of the Parish Coun- 
cil was called to discuss the whole mat- 
ter of guild and parish plans for the 
coming autumn and winter. It was re- 
solved that a unified parish program be 
drawn up, which would mean a for- 
ward movement of Grace Church in 
1985-1936. Asa preparation some very 
definite questions were put to the 
various guilds in the form of a ques- 
tionnaire to be returned on or before a 
fixed date. Some of the questions were: 
How many new members shall our 
guild set as its objective for the next 
year? How many for confirmation? 
What shall our educational program be? 
How can we further steady church at- 
tendance in the guilds? 

At a special parish meeting, called 
by the vestry for September, the objec- 
tives of the parish as a whole will be 
formally discussed and officially adopted. 
This will constitute a fall rally—the 
beginning, it is hoped, of ‘a’ common 
task undertaken with joy and en- 
thusiasm. Incidentally, the vestrymen 


have decided that the Forward Move- | 


ment for them will mean among o 
things, the calling upon the parish 
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by the vestrymen as a fixed policy in 
the parish, and that the endeavor next 
season will be to make four hundred 
Visits. 

Interviews With Each Communicant. 

The rector of St. Luke’s Church, 
Chickasha, Oklahoma, introduced the 
distribution of the first Forward Move- 
ment pamphlet, ‘‘Discipleship’’, by send- 
ing a letter to one hundred and forty 
communcants asking for half hour ap- 
pointment with each one in the church. 
This meant four weeks devoted to this 
personal pastoral service. Some days 
the rector was in the church for as 
much as twelve hours. The procedure 
was as follows: 

“Provided with copies of Discipleship, 
copies of the National Commission on 
Evangelism leaflets, ‘‘Self-Examination 
and Rededication” and ‘‘Personal Evan- 
gelism’’, and many books for devotional 
reading from his library, the rector sat 
in the front pew. As each person came 
in he or she was asked to kneel in the 
pew directly behind the rector. After a 
prayer he handed the Forward Move- 
ment leaflet to the person, and explained 
the origin, purpose and aims of the 
Forward Movement Commission. Ten 
minutes were then given in explaining 
the use of the manual. The next step 
in each conference was a consideration 
of personal,religion, giving the person 
ample opportunity to express himself 
as to his own needs, and asking him in 
what ways the Church might be more 
helpful to him in his daily life. Many 
took copies of the other leaflets avail- 
able, and many others took a book to 
read. After this personal conference 
all that was necessary in the distribu- 
tion of the second and third pamphlets 
of the Forward Movement was to an- 
nounce that they were available. 


Writing of this experiment in the 
pastoral method, the rector, the Rev. 
D. R. Edwards, says: “The results 


achieved were far in excess of the cost 
in terms of time, effort and planning 
which it took to execute the idea that 
had come to me as I puzzled and 
thought and prayed of how best to put 
into the hands of individual members of 
my flock the Discipleship Manual and to 
insure their use of the future publica- 
tions of the Forward Movement Commis- 
sion. 

The Forward Movement Takes Hold in 

Alabama. 

Bishop McDowell writes: ‘It looks 
like I am to have a very busy summer 
because the Forward Movement has 
really taken hold in Alabama. This 
spring there has heen a large call for 
parochial missions; there have been 
many interesting results, one of them 
being that a church, long vacant, has 
raised the money to call a minister. 

“An indirect result of the Forward 
Movement is that most of the congrega- 
tions have changed their defeatist atti- 
tude, and accordingly are planning new 
work or are restoring old work, dropped 
because of the depression. Their move- 
ment is distinctly forward. I shall soon 
have four more clergy in Alabama, and 
a number of projects under develop- 
ment.” 

Stimulates the Sale of Bibles. 

“One of my clergy,’’ continues Bishop 


McDowell, ‘‘who has been faithfully 
distributing the Forward Movement 
pamphlets, realized that some of his 


people did not have Bibles to use with 
the second pamphlet. He, therefore, got 
samples from the American Bible So- 
ciety and put them on display at his 
chureh door. To his vast astonishment 
he got sixty-three orders for Bibles and 
New Testaments. I believe the Forward 
Movement will find a smilar condition 
in many places and could stimulate the 
personal» possession of Bibles and 
PrayersBooks: by our people.” arasia: 
——— | | - oshiosp 
Cincinnati, Ohio,—An American 
clergyman was visiting a Soviet museum 
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in Moscow. As he left the museum the 
curator accompanied him to the door, 
continuing the conversation they had 
had on developments which were attri- 
buted to fine leadership. As they were 
about to part, the curator said to him, 
“To my mind the three greatest men 
mankind has produced have been Lenin, 
Tolstoy and Jesus Christ. But,’ he 
added, ‘‘nobody practices Jesus Christ.”’ 
This is a serious endictment. How far 
is it true? How many nominal Chris- 
tians in your parish? 

The ‘Forward Movement hopes first 
of all that we may reach the indifferent 
two-thirds of our Church membership 
and bring them into a living Disciple- 
ship. How do you plan to reach these 
people in your parish? 

* * * 


BISHOP OF LONDON’S JUBILEE. 


£18,231 Received in Gifts. 


The Bishop of London is this year 
celebrating the jubilee of his ordina- 
tion. In commemoration of the event 
he sat in St. Paul’s Cathedral last 
Tuesday to receive gifts for the work 
of the Church in the new districts of 
his diocese. Dr. Winnington-Ingram 
sat at a table at the foot of the chan- 
cel steps for seven hours. At various 


. Periods during the day he was relieved 


by one of his suffragans. 

There was a steady stream of visitors 
from all parts of London throughout 
the day. These included the Acting 
Lord Mayor (Alderman Sir 
Truscott), the Sheriffs, the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Middlesex, Masters of City 
Companies, poor folk from Hast Lon- 
don. In fact, people came from all 
parts of London and others sent mes- 
sages of good-will and gifts. Among 
the telegrams the Bishop received was 
one from eight lepers whom he had 
baptized when on a visit to Japan. 

A service of thanksgiving was held 
on Tuesday night at nine o’clock, when 
it was announced that altogether £18,- 
231 had been received, of which nearly 
£9,000 had been handed to the Bishop 
during the day.—Chureh of England 
Newspaper. 

* * So 


WHERE MAGNA CARTA WAS 
SIGNED. 

So Runnymede Island 
has been bought by Mr. P. J. H. Han- 
non, M. P., who intends to reside in 
the beautiful house on the island. In 
the house is the Charter Room, with 
a stone-topped table in the centre bear- 
ing the inscription that “‘On this spot 
Magna Carta was sealed, June 15, 
2 Bate 

The Charter Room was built by mem- 
bers of the Harcourt family, one of 
whose ancestors was present on that 
fateful day. The house also contains 
some beautiful panelling and other 
treasures, which will be carefully pre- 
served. 

It is not always realized that Magna 
Carta can be seen (between 2 and 4 
P. M.) in the museum of the Record 
Office in Chancery-lane. King John did 


is safe. It 


not, of course, actually sign it—not 
knowing how to write—but merely 
made his mark’’.—Church of England 
Newspaper. 


* * * 


CHURCH ARMY CAPTAIN 
PROGRESS. 

Hot weather does not seem to count 
where Captain R. Lewis is concerned, 
for he gathered 1,201 persons around 
him for one purpose or another dur- 
ing the month of June. 

Old St. Luke’s Church in Cincinnati 
had become an empty shell when Bishop 
Hobson appointed the young Church 
Army Evangelist to take charge and 
the Bishop  re- nna pet the Siesitels Sti 
Barnabas’ ¥ 

During February, 1934, the tated at- 
tendance was: twenty-eight» Exactly a 
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year later, 975 people visited the church 
during the corresponding four weeks. 

In a very needy section of the city, 
Captain Lewis is the big brother and 
friend of all and sundry. 

An interesting feature in the report 
for June is that those attending the 
Church for worship and religious in— 
struction outnumber those present for 
recreation outnumber those present for 
to one. To have 786 adults and chil- 
dren attend services in June in a down--- 
town church is surely an evidence of” 
how acceptable Church Army missiomar- 
ries are to the city poor. 


0 
NEW YORK. 
Rr. Rev. Wm. T. Manning, D. D., Bishop 
Rt. Rev. A. S. Lloyd, D. D., Suffragan 


Rt. Rev. Chas. K. Gilbert, D. D., Suffragan 
———————-0————_—_— 
In the Churches. ? 

The Rt. Rev. Warren L. Rogers, 
D. D., Bishop of Ohio, will be the special 
summer preacher at St. Barthelomew’s 
Church during July and the first two 
weeks in August. 

The Rev. Bernard Iddings Bell, D. D., 
Canon of St. John’s Cathedral, Provi- 
dence, will be the special preacher until 
August at the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine. On Sunday, July 7, at the 
morning service he, began a_series of 
morning sermons on “The Liturgy and 
Life’, and at the vesper service he 
began a series of vesper sermons on 
“That Science Has Abolished God’’. 

The 11:00 o’clock service on Sun- 
day mornings has been discontinued for 
July and August at the Church of the 
Ascension. Instead of the 11:00 o’clock 
service, the rector, the Rev. Donald 
Aldrich, D.° D., will hold special eve- 
ning services. The general theme will 
be ‘“‘Better Life for Everybody’”’. 

The Rev. Clifton Macon, D. D., for- 
merly on the staff of St. Bartholomew’s 
Church, will be the special preacher 
for July and August at the Church of 
the Incarnation. Tie bene 


Grace Church School Announces Open- 
ings for Additional Students. 

The Grace Church School, founded in 
1894, which up until last year was con- 
ducted as a boarding school for the boys 
of the church choir, is now a boys’ day 
school, attendance at which is open to 
those outside of the choir, it has been 


announced. The fall term begins Sep- 
tember 16. The school is located in the 
parish buildings of Grace Church, at 


Broadway and Tenth Street, and is car- 
ried on under the management and 
supervision of the parish. 

The curriculum includes the subjects 
taught in the best preparatory schools 
in the grades from the fifth to the 
ninth, inclusive. The school assumes 
care of the pupils from: 9 A. M. to 
4:30 P. M. daily. The boys who sing 
in the choir receive special musical 
training and all instructions on a non- 
tuition basis. Harry N. Russell, for- 
merly head of the Rowe School in In- 
diana, is headmaster, and Ernest 
Mitchell, organist and choirmaster of 
Grace Church, is in charge of musical 
instruction. 

Since the school is under the direct 
supervision of the church and its rector, 
Dr. W. Russell Bowie, one of its funda- 
mental principles is the development of 
fine character through the ideals of a 
genuine Christian manhood. Religious 
instruction is given at. stated periods 
during the week. 

In the lower grades, work in prepa- 
ration of lessons is done during a 
supervised study period. All classes are 
limited to ten students,.so that ,indi- 
vidual attention can be given. Appli- 
cations for admission should be made 
to, the headmaster, 802 Broadway, New 
York. 


Dr. Newton to Preach in Grace Church, 
Dr. Joseph Fort Newton, pastor of 


16 
St. James’ Church of Philadelphia, one 
of the largest churches in that city, and 
former pastor of the City Temple in 
London and the Church of the Divine 


Paternity in New York, is to preach in 
Grace Church on July 21 and 28 and 
August 4 and°11. 

Dr. Newton, who has been pastor of 
the St. James’ Church since 1930, re- 
cently announced his resignation to take 
effect on November 1. At the same 
time his church agreed to join forces 
with the Church of St. Luke and the 
Epiphany in Philadelphia and operate 
under an ‘“‘Agreement of Association’, 
to meet the needs as a ‘City Church’”’ 
open at all times. These are two of 
the most prominent parishes in the dio- 


cese of that city, and include in their~ 


membership many of Philadelphia’s old 
and important families. 

Dr. Newton has not announced his 
plans following his resignation. He was 
ordained to the Baptist ministry in 
1893, and has been minister in the 
Baptist, Liberal Christian, Unitarian 
and Protestant Episcopal denominations. 
He was founder of the People’s Church 
in Dixon, Illinois. He served as pas- 
tor of the City Temple, London, in the 
Church of the Divine Paternity, New 
York, and. in the Memorial Church of 
St. Paul, Overbrook, Philadelphia. 

He is associate editor of the Christian 
Century and an author of many books, 
the most recent being ‘‘Altar Stairs’’. 

Edward L. Wertheim. 
- Oo 
ATLANTA. 
Rt. Rev. Henry J. Mikell, D. D., Bishop. 
7 _ 0 
Sewanee Clergy School. 

The Director of the Sewanee Clergy 
School, the Rt. Rev. H. J. Mikell, D. 
D., LL. D., issues the following com- 
munication: 

“We are again inviting the clergy to 
be with us at the Sewanee Clergy 
School. This is the fourth year it has 
been held and each year with increas- 
ing numbers and success. I am sure 
that all who have attended in previous 
years will say that they have found the 
course interesting and stimulating and 
the fellowship congenial and happy, and 
that they have returned to their work 
with renewed determination and en- 
thusiasm. We hope that many of our 
old friends will return this year and 
that many who have not come before 
will give us the added pleasure of their 
presence.”’ 

Three courses of study are offered: 
“Personal Religion, Prayer and Medita- 
tion,’’ by the Very Rev. Raimundo de 
Ovies, Dean of St. Philip’s Cathedral, 
Atlanta; “Some Pastoral Opportuni- 
ties,’’ by the Rev. Edmund P. Dand- 
ridge, D. D., rector of Christ Church, 
Nashville; ‘‘Present Day Social Move- 
ments in Relation to the Church,’ by 
Prof. R. J. Colbert, Ph. D., of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

The school will begin July 30 and 
extend to August 9. 
* * * 

House Party. 

The Builder’s Bible class of the 
Church of the Incarnation, Atlanta, was 
guest of Miss Barbara Anne Cohen at 
a week-end house party, at the Cohen 
summer cottage at Mountain Park, 
thirty-five miles north of Atlanta, June 
29 and 30. Forty young people en- 
joyed the outing. Early Sunday morn- 
ing the teacher, Mr. T. Ernest Williams, 
Jr., and Mrs. Williams, motored up to 
Mountain Park in time for breakfast 
and to teach the lesson. The class re- 
turned to the city Sunday afternoon 
in time to attend the Service League 
meeting at 6:30. 

League to Redecorate Church. 

The Young People’s Service League 
of the Church of the Incarnation has 
assumed the cost of redecorating the 
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interior of the church, the work to be 
done during the absence of the rector, 
Dr. G. W. Gasque, while on vacation in 
August. 

A new heating plant is to be installed 
during the summer, and expensive re- 
pairs on the parish house are to be 
made. 

Imogene Trent. 
Change of Diocese. 

Bishop H. J. Mikell has given a let- 
ter dismissary to Bishop Benjamin T. 
Kemerer of Duluth for Mr. Henry 
Keissel, a lay reader. 

Mr. Keissel will be ordered to the 
deaconate in the fall and then be in 
charge of the Church of Our Saviour at 
Little Falls, Minn. 

Mr. Keissel, a member of the Church 
of the Ascension, Cartersville, has 
taught at the DeVeaux School, Niagara 
Falls, and just recently at the Martha 
Berry School, Rome, Ga. 

Sister Sophi Retires After Thirty-One 
Years of Duty. 

Thirty-one years ago, a quiet, sweet- 
faced woman came to teach at Apple- 
ton Church Home in Macon, Georgia. 
She was a probationer in the order of 
Saint Catherine, and within two years 
she was to become a deaconess. Even 
at that early time, the girls of the 
Episcopal Orphanage discovered that 
the gentle Sister Sophi was a friend. 

A few weeks ago, Sister Sophi re- 
signed from the work as head of the 
Appleton Church Home. Children of 
the children whom Sister Sophi had 
loved and taught were ready to weep 
at the thought of her going. The 
woman who had left her mark on so 
many groups of girls asked to be re- 
lieved of her duties. 

The Right Rev. H. J. Mikell, Bishop 
of the diocese and president of the 
board o ftrustees at the Home, wrote 
of her going: 

“The long and faithful service ren- 
dered to the Appleton Church Home by 
Sister Sophi makes some public com- 
ment appropriate and fitting. 

“For years Sister Sophi has served 
the Home in many capacities, has been 
a friend and valued mentor of succes- 
sive groups of girls, and has left her 
mark upon their lives for good. 

“Sister Sophi has now asked to be 
relieved of her duties and retired, and 
the board of trustees of the Home, at 
its last meeting, with many expressions 
of appreciation of her long service, ac- 
cepted her resignation and granted her 
a pension. 

Influence Felt Keenly. 

“But no words ‘of Bishop or board 
of trustees can express the love borne 
to Sister Sophi by her girls. No words 
can tell of the fine influence she has 
had upon the lives of the hundreds 
who have come under her influence.’’ 

When Sister Sophi became head of 
the Home in 1920, she began at once 
to carry out the plans she had for 
making the place beautiful. It was 
not enough that girls should be fed, 


clothed, taught. They must have 
“white lilacs for their souls’’. 
Always Thrifty, Capable. 
Always thrifty and capable, Sister 


Sophi worked hard at raising chickens.’ 
She provided ample eggs and chickens 
for table use, and the surplus she sold. 
Thus she acquired money to provide for 
the girls little extras, which meant so 
much in the lives of young women. The 
cultural values meant much to Sister 
Sophi. With the extra money she 
bought books for the library, shrubbery 
for the grounds, musical instruments 
for the Home. With such donations as 
friends made she purchased violins and 
viola for the use of girls who showed 
talent in that direction. 

She was a muiscian and a teacher 
of music and played the viola and violin 
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in addition to possessing a lovely con- 
tralto voice. It was in 1920 that she 
formed an orchestra in the Home and 
made it an important part of the lives 
of those who resided there. 

‘There were always flowers upon the 
dining room tables,’’ said one of the 
women who had been brought up under 
Sister Sophi’s tutelage. ‘“‘She wanted 
things to be pretty for us. She wanted 
us to live in an atmosphere of culture 
and refinement. I have heard her 
laugh and say that some girls might 
never be really cultured, but at least 
she would provide for them as much 
of a veneer as possible.’’ 


No Flurry, Excitement, 

There is no such word as flurry or 
excitement in the life of this remark- 
able women. She is always calm. She 
is unruffled by any experience. 

“Why, if a girl came to her with 
a foot cut off, I don’t believe she would 
have been excited,’’ reported one of her 
girls. ‘“‘She would have done just the 
right thing while she waited for the’ 
doctor to arrive.’’ 

When the Home burned-in 1921, her 
unflurried attitude carried on. She saw 
that the girls were quietly retired from 
the building. She saved with her own 
hands the cross from the chapel and 
the musical instruments, which were 
so treasured. 

Other Activities Stand Out. 

Besides her work with chickens, 
gardens, flowers and fruit trees, the 
supervisor of the Home did exquisite 
needlework. She not only made all 
the underwear for the girls for many 
years, but during the time they wore 
uniforms, she made their capes and the 
caps they wore. For their chapel exer- 
cises, morning and evening, she made 
dainty white caps and aprons, which the 
girls adored. 

Proof of the love borne her by the 
girls lies in the fact that almost every 
one of them called upon her when they 
needed a godmother. Of the babies of 
those girls who married and made 
homes for themselves, she always spoke 
as “my grandchildren’. For she served 
so many times as godmother that she 
had to call a halt. “Let me just be 
grandmother to all of the children,” 
she told them. 

The spiritual welfare of each girl was 
close to her heart, and she never missed 
an opportunity to help them to realize 
the need of God. 

Now that she has retired, Sister Sophi 
has gone to live in Atlanta with her 
sister. But she has not given up all 
work. She is assistant with the junior 
choir at St. Luke’s, and she is a mem- 
ber of the choir of All Saints. She also 
is in charge of a sewing project for the 
children at the Scottish Rite Hospital. 

Susan Myrick. 
ae) 
GEORGIA. 

Rt. Rev. Frederick F. Reese, D. D., Bishop. 
a 
Memorials That Add to Beauty and 
Usefulness to Their Church. 

The Rev. Gustave H. Caution, rector 
of St. Stephen’s Church, Savannah, cele- 
brated the fourth anniversary of his 
rectorship on June 380, at the mid-day 
choral Eucharist and at Evensong in 
the late afternoon. The guest preacher 
at both services was the Rev. C. H. 
Richmond, pastor of Butler Memorial 
Presbyterian Church, a close friend of 
the Rev. Mr. Caution. Special music 
was sung by the mixed choir under the 
direction of Alice M. Ellis. The fourth 
anniversary of the rector was marked > 
by the completion of the interior and 
exterior painting and decoration of the 
church, done mostly by the men of the 
parish; a new modernistic lighting sys-~ 


tem, divided into three sections of three — 


lights each, was given as a memorial © 
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to the following: Centra] lights, in 
memory of Albert Jackson I, a former 
vestryman and treasurer of the parish, 
by his children, Georgia, Albert, Sid- 
ney and Mrs. Mary Habersham. The 
right section in memory of Mrs. Char- 
lotte Ashton by her (3) children, Rosa 
and Harl Ashton and Mrs. Chippey. The 
lelt section, sini memory. of  “Jim*’ 
(James) Davis, by his widow, Mrs. Rosa 
Davis. Another memorial was a new 
hardwood floor in the sanctuary and 
chancel given by the Altar Guild to the 
departed saints of the parish. 
Julia St. Clair Moore. 


—_———_ 0 —-——_ 
SOUTHERN VIRGINIA. 

Rt. Rev. A. C. Thomson, D. D. Bishop. 
—_—— 0- —_- 
Conference of Religious Education. 

The second Summer Conference of 
Religious Education was held from 
June 24-29, this year at Chatham Hall. 

This proved to be an ideal setting 
for such a conference, anda fine stu- 
dent body showed its appreciation by 
earnest work in classes and enthusias- 
tic cooperation in the entire program. 
Rey. H. R. Carter, D. D., was deat of 
the faculty, and his veteran experience 
was equal to every emergency. Rev. P. 
H. Sloan was chaplain in charge of all 
services, Which were an Early Commun- 
ion service to begin the day aright, 
and an inspiring vesper service after 
supper. 

Rey. J. Keith M. Lee and Mrs. Lee 
were counsellors for young people, 
which meant nearly two-thirds of the 
student body. 

Besides being ‘‘made for the job’’, as 
some one said, they also added much 
_interest to the programs of the week, 
by presenting, with the assistance of 
the young people, a missionary pageant, 
a nonsense play, and a religious drama, 
-on three nights. 

Other members of the faculty were 
Rey. T. °S. Will of St. John’s Church, 
Hampton, who taught History of the 
English Church; Rev. Taylor Willis of 
St. Luke’s and Christ’s Church, Nor- 
folk, teaching “The Pupil’; Dr. E. R. 
Carter, D. D., had a large class study- 
ing “The Teachings of the Church”. 
Miss Cornelia Harris of Richmond 
taught the class studying Program 
Building for Young People; Mrs. C. F. 
'Ruan, Diocesan Educational Secretary, 
led a class in Christian Stewardship, 
and Mrs. C. H. Stewart had an inter- 
ested class in “‘Hand Work in the Sun- 
day School’. 

One hundred and twenty-five credits 
were given to eighty-five members of 
the conference, while many more at- 
tended the classes without taking them 
“for credit’. 

But all are enthusiastically hoping 
to attend another Conference next year 
at Chatham Hall. 

CARER: 
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SOUTHWESTERN VIRGINIA 
Rt. Rev. Robert C. Jett, D. D., Bishop 
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Rev. C. W. Sydnor Comes to Pulaski- 
Radford. 

The Rev. Charles Willam Sydnor, rec- 
tor of St. Luke’s Church, Wheeling, 
West Virginia, since 1924, has an- 
nounced his acceptance of a call to the 
rectorship of Christ Church at Pulaski 
and Grace Church at Radford, in the 
diocese of Southwestern Virginia, and 
expects to take up this new work Au- 
gust 15. Mr. Sydnor is affectionately 
remembered in this diocese, since he 
was rector of Tazewell Parish from 1908 
to 1911, and rector of St. Andrew’s 
Church at Clifton Forge from 1919 to 
1924. ; 

A native of Petersburg, Virginia, he 
attended William and Mary College and 
the Virginia Seminary. He was. or- 

dained deacon in 1908 and priest in 
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1909. Besides the parishes above men- 
tioned, he has served at Boydton, Vir- 
ginia, and Christ Church, Richmond, and 
was connected with the Army Y., M. C. A. 
at Camp Lee during the World War. 
Mr. Sydnor married Miss Lizzie B. 
Meade, of Fairfax County, Virginia, and 


they have a son and a daughter. The 

Sydnors will reside in Pulaski. 

ANS GAN IS 
o—_——__——___— 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Rt, Rev. Francis M. Taitt, S. T. D., Bishop. 

() 

Anniversary Services. 
Congregations of two Episcopal 


churches held special services July 7, 
commemorating anniversaries of the 
foundation of their respective parishes. 
St. Mark’s Church, Honeybrook Ches- 
ter County, commemorated the one hun- 
drvedth anniversary of its beginning, and 
the Church of Redeemer, Andalusia, 
marked the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
its organization. Bishop Taitt was the 
preacher at the anniversary service in 
St. Mark’s in the afternoon. The Rev. 
W. W. Williams, rector of the Church 
of the Redeemer, preached the anni- 
versary sermon in that church in the 
morning, and Bishop Taitt made a 
special address at a reunion dinner in 
the Andalusia parish on Wednesday 
evening. In connection with the anni- 
versary at St. Mark’s the rector, the 
Rev. George S. McKinley, also presented 
a class to the Bishop for confirmation. 


O 
IDAHO. 
Rt. Rev. Middleton S. Barnwell, DL. D., 
Missionary Bishop. 
(6) 
Spokane Summer School for Church 
Workers. 4 

The Summer School for Church 
Workers was held July 1 to 11, 1935, 
at McDonald’s Point, Lake Coeur 
d’ Alene. 

The faculty and courses were: 

The Rev. Malcolm Taylor, Director of 
the National Commission on Evangel- 
ism, Washington, D. C.: ‘Developing 
the Prayer Life’ and ‘“‘Christ’s Rules 
for a Christian Life’’. 

The Rev. D. A. McGregor, Ph. D., 
Executive Secretary of the Department 
of Religious Education of the National 
Council, New York: ‘Christian Life and 
Doctrine” and “The Educational Work 
of the Clergy.”’ 

The Very Rev. Charles E. McAllister, 
D. D., Dean of Cathedral of St. John the 
Evangelist, Spokane: ‘‘The Romance of 
Christian Missions.”’ 

The Rev. Messrs. John T. Ledger, 
Spence A. Dunbar, Joseph C. Settle, 
Noel L. Murray, Andrew Anderson: 
“The Episcopal Church.’’ 

Mrs. E. Leslie Rolls, Church of the 
Incarnation, Great Falls, Montana: “If 
We Be His Disciples.”’ 

Deaconess Christabel Corbett, Mrs. 
Edgar D. Byers, Mrs. EH. EH. Gowan, Mrs. 
Hdward M. Cross: “Christian Social 
Service, Religious Education, the Mis- 
sionary Program and the Woman’s Aux- 
jliary’; “That Other America’; ‘‘The 
United Thank Offering’’ and ‘“‘Summing 


It All Up.” 
O—_——_ 


WYOMING. 
Rt. Rev. Elmer N. Schmuck, D. D., Bishop 


0 


“Spiritual Recovery in the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ Lived Out Among Men 
First,’ Declared Bishop Schmuck at 
Convocation. 

The twenty-sixth annual Convocation 
of the district was held in St. Matthew’s 
Cathedral, Laramie, June 9-10. The Rt. 
Rev. Robert N. Spencer, D. D., Bishop 
of West Missouri, was the preacher at 
the opening service. Bishop Spencer 
preached a stirring sermon on the wit- 
ness of the Holy Spirit in human life to 
bring in God’s kingdom among men. In 
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the evening Bishop Schmuck delivered 
his annual address to the Convocation, 
in which he stressed the fact that so- 
cial security, so much hoped for in the 
country and the world, could only be 
accomplished and realized first through 
spiritual recovery in the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ lived out among men. He empha- 
sized the great opportunity that lay be- 
fore the Christian Church today to in- 
culcate the great spiritual values of life 
as revealed in the Gospel to make this 
a better world. He said that ‘‘experi- 
mental ideas in politics and the indus- 
trial order were not sufficient, but 
would only prove as effective as anti- 
septic pledgets of cotton in the attempt 
to cure smallpox’’. He urged a greater 
cooperation with the Forward Movement 
inaugurated by the General Convention 
in creating loyalty and renewed life 
among our Church people. The Bishop’s 
report showed continued strengthening 
and growth of the Church’s work in 
Wyoming and reported full activity in 
every field and the continuance of all 
diocesan institutions during the past 
year. 

The Council of Advice was continued 
as in the past except with the addition 
of Dean Montizambert, of the Cathedral, 
who was appointed a member, 

Deputies to the Provincial Synod are 
LUO me LVOV ee NLCSSTS a eawissme Dra ly ler 
Lewis, Abraham and Chowenhill. 

Bishop Spencer and Mrs. D. D. Taber, 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary, addressed 
the Wyoming Branch of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary, and also spoke at the Con- 
vention dinner held Monday night. 


Miss Ruth Osgood, of the National 
Council, was another speaker at the 
Woman’s Auxiliary. Bishop Spencer 


made a profound impression on the 
Convocation, showed institutions to be 
in very good shape, and Dr. Tyler’s re- 
port concerning the Indian work showed 
that the Church was meeting the chang- 
ing situation in the Indian field in a 
most adequate, effective way. Much of 
the business of the Convocation was 
routine. 


0 — —_—__ 
WESTERN MICHIGAN 
Rt. Rev, J. N. McCormick, D. D., Bishop 
(0) 
The Rochdale Conference. 

More than 150 persons attended the 
nineth annual summer conference of 
the Diocese of Western: Michigan, held 
at the Rochdale Inn, Montague, June 
23 to 29. Almost 100 per cent of those 
who were there for the entire period 
received certificates for attendance at 
all classes. (Robert H. Boyd, of Albion; 
Leslie Brewster, of Niles; Enid Fay- 
ling, of Kalamazoo, and Mary K. 
Hooker, of Grand Rapids, received the 
Bishop’s awards for the most outstand- 
ing boys and girls. 

The faculty and courses included: The 
Rev. Harry L. Nicholson, rector of 
Trinity Church, Niles, Mich., on ‘‘Per- 
sonal Religion for Young People”; the 
Rev. Dr. Perey V. Norwood, of Seabury- 
Western Theological Semnary, “Church 
History sy the, Reve Dr. C. Rankin 
Barnes, executive secretary of the de- 
partment of Social Service of the 
Natonal Council, ‘‘Famly Relations’’, 
which course was attended by the entire 
conference; the Rev. Gilbert W. Laid- 
law, rector of St. Paul’s Church, Sagi- 
naw, “The Bible’, and the Very Rev. 
Dr. Maurice Clarke, dean of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, Marquette, on ‘Religious 
Education’, with particular emphasis 
on the subject of worship for children. 
An excellent pageant, depicting ‘‘The 
History of Worship’, was produced and 
presented under the direction of the 
Rev. J. A. McNulty, rector of Emmanuel 
Church, Hastings. 

Bishop McCormick was chaplain of 
the Conference, and the following com- 

(Continued on page 22.) 
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JULY. 
Independence Day. 
Third Sunday after Trinity. 


(Thursday.) 


Fourth Sunday after Trinity. 
Fifth Sunday after Trinity. 
. St. James. (Thursday.) 


Sixth Sunday after Trinity. 
* * x 


COLLECT FOR THE FOURTH SUNDAY 
AFTER TRINITY. 

O God, the protector of all that trust 
in Thee, without whom nothing is strong, 
nothing is holy; Increase and multiply 
upon us Thy mercy; that, Thou being our 
Ruler and Guide, we may so pass through 
things temporal, that we finally lose not 
the things eternal. Grant this, O Heavenly 
Father, for the sake of Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 


tit bt 
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* * * 


For the Southern Churchman. 
THE OPEN DOOR. 
(Revelation, 3-8.) 
Elizabeth Palmer Tyler. 
I thank Thee, Father, for the open door 
Which Thou hast set before me. Where I 
stood 
Was all dark night, and prison walls, and 
floor 
Of hard, cold stone to make my bed; nor 
could 
A single ray of light pierce that damp 
. gzloom— 
Ne’er would I 
| in bloom. 


see again the roses all 


But where I crouched, bowed down by 

black despair 
And sinful pity for myself, I heard 

The voice of One, man’s glorious Hope 
and fair, 

Within me, say as plain as spoken word, 

“Look up! Go out upon the sunlit way 

With cheer and hope for others, so thou 
may 

Find no one e’er 
more.” 


I give The thanks, Lord, for the open door. 
1} * * * 


ean shut thee in once 


Welcome the Real Hero: Home! 
I went down to the great Tokyo Union 
Station to meet him. The large con- 
course was thronged with people, many 
of them carrying the familiar military 
banner, of all sizes and shapes. Press- 
ing my way with difficulty through the 
milling crowds, I finally reached the 
platform ticket window and bought a 
ten-cent ticket which you must have in 
order to pass through the gate and on 
‘to the platform for the arrival of trains. 
_ The whole station which is always 
Doisy was most uproarious today. The 
clack-clacking of hundreds of pairs of 
geta, or wooden shoes, and the blare of 
loud speakers overhead that announce 
with nasal squawkings the pulling in of 
each electric train, city, interurban, or 
long distance—it was deafening!— It 
seemed that the whole population of Ja- 
pan was traveling, and the rest of the 
people were either seeing the others off 
or welcoming them home! Now a loud 
speaker was advising the passengers ina 
fatherly way not to forget personal bag- 
gage in transferring. But this was ‘‘spe- 
cial’”’ today. 
| Evidently a military hero was coming 
home to the capital. Perhaps tomorrow 
he was to appear before His Highness, 
the Emperor, “Ten no Heika,’”’ the Lord 
of Heaven; and receive a decoration for 
some great deed done for his country. 
Gértainly today, the station was deco- 
rated with flags and banners. Many 
soldiers and other uniofrm men were 
in evidence: 
women. Large groups of boys and girls 
were joining in this tribute to an idol of 
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their hero-worshipping hearts. Alas, 
that they have no place for the Prince 
of Peace; because He has not been pre- 
sented to them! 

But with all due respect to the gen- 
eral, I had not come down to meet him. 
I was expecting a third class passenger, 
not a first class passenger! What I 
mean is, of course, I was down to wel- 
come a little man who always travels 
third class! The man I had come to 
meet was one who has written eighty 
books which have sold into the tens of 
thousands of copies and have been 
translated into a dozen languages. The 
most popular speaker in Japan, though 
his subject, ‘‘Christ and the Kingdom 
of God,’’ is not popular with the masses. 
I had come to meet a man whose name 
and writings are revered and read, 
whose sacrificial life of love is an in- 
spiration to the entire Christian world. 
Of course, you know the name of this 
man who stands with the two or three 
greatest Christian personalities living 
today, Kagawa! 

Just as when Jesus returned to His 
home town after a preaching tour, there 
was no band, no banners, no welcome 
much for Kagawa. Only a few of us 
who had some favor to ask of him, some 
speaking engagement, some interview 
we wanted, some request that he would 
honor us with his presence, that’s all. 

And yet, thought I, after all the 
cheering for the big general had died 
down, and the third class passengers 
were allowed to get off the train and 
proceed .along the platform, we who 
had come to meet the tired little man 
with the radiant face, in spite of the 
eyes that are nearly blind with tra- 
choma, we had come to welcome the 
real hero home! 

The general had distinguished him- 
self in the cause of war with China; 
Kagawa our Christian leader in Japan 
in the cause of peace had gone to Shang- 
hai and. stood in a church where. the 
Chinese pastor had been killed by a 
Japanese bomb, and with tears in his 
eyes, had asked forgiveness for his coun- 
try, and taken the guilt upon his own 
heart with such sincerity and loving 
earnestness. that the Chinese Christians 
had taken an offering and given it to 


‘Kagawa for his. great work of redeem- 


ing and revealing to Japan the Prince 
of Peace who makes of Japanese and 
Chinese brothers in Christ, yes, of 
Americans and Japanese, too! 


“You must be tired, Kagawa Sensei,’’ 
I said, as I took his arm and walked 
along the platform with the man who 
reminds me so of Jesus. 


“Oh, no, I have too much to do to be 
tired. We had such a good hearing for 
Gospel, I am going back in three days.” 
As we walked, one after another came 
up to the great teacher to make sure 
of some speaking engagement Kagawa 
had promised him at his church, his 


school, or society. To each the weary 
man nodded an eager, “Yes, I’ll be 
there!” 


It seemed. almost cruel as I realized 
how busy he was, to ask for another 
interview when he had granted several 
to me already in recent months, one for 
Dr. M. E. Dodd. But I knew Dr. Mad- 
dry and Dr. Weatherspoon wanted one, 
so I asked him. 

“T shall be so happy to see them. 
Yes, bring them to my house. Yes, all 
Saturday morning you may have. I will 
just get up earlier and finish other 
work.”’ 

Welcoming the real hero home? Yes, 
welcoming Kagawa back to Tokyo, to 
more!—H. §S. Ray. 
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For the Southern Churchman, 
BROKEN CISTERNS, 
Grace French Smith. 
You’ve deserted the living fountain of 
spraying silver, 

As Jeremiah and later Jesus said, 

You have carved out broken cisterns that 
hold not water, 

Your inner fountain of love and peace is 

dead. 
The selfish worldly pleasures are the 
broken cisterns— 
And millions bale the dregs and gulp them 
down, 
But peace and love will spring from inner 
fountains, 
hearts that are touched by God, 
they remain the crown. 
* * * 
The Place for Worship. 

Jesus emphasized that God was a 
spirit and could be worshipped every- 
where. Neither Jerusalem nor Sama- 
ria could claim a monopoly on God. 
Nor can any denomination nor any 
church claim unique privileges of wor- 
ship. Amid the inspiring beauty of 
nature, in humble opportunities of help- 
fulness and in reverential meditation at 
home, the earnest soul can receive from 
God the true blessing of worship. Some 
of the most soul stirring experiences of 
worship have come in unanticipated mo- 
ments and places. 

But the average individual worships 
most effectively when on a day set apart 
for worship, he puts forth special effort 
to enter a sanctuary consecrated to God 
and filled with hallowed memories and 
religious symbolism. The church was 
built with the purpose of helping the 
worshipper concentrate on the spiritual. 
In the architecture and ritual, however 
simple it may be, the Christian spirit 
of the age finds helpful expression. The 
worshipper responds to the law of un- 
conscious influence and returns to his 
home with a glow of spiritual uplift.— 
Dr. Wm, McKinney. 

* * 


For 


* 


Time to Attend Church. 

His is a very active business. His 
business keeps him in the city month 
in, and month out. It keeps him in the 
office for many hours of every day of 
the week. He has built up a very long 
list of friends who consult him about 
almost everything in ordinary life. His 
judgment is sought in every field of 
church, business, and politics in his com- 
munity. He keeps in active touch with 
what is going on in the political and re- 
ligious, as well as the business world. 
He needs a great deal of time for his 
reading, and for his correspondence. 
He should have more time to rest. But 
one thing I have noticed about him: 
He has time to attend church. 

He gives a great deal of time to 
church boards and committees both con- 
ference and convention wide. He gives 
unending services to churches that are 
in financial distress, or without pastors; 
and he serves as chairman of the most 
important worship committee of his own 
local church. It would seem that he 
could sometimes excuse himself from at- 
tendance upon at least the prayer meet- 
ing of his church, but he does not; for 
he has time to attend church, even every 
mid-week service! 

For many years he has been one of 
the political leaders of his state, and 
one of its best and most honored..serv- 
ants. Some of the wisest legislation of 
his day in his state began in. his own 
thinking. Long has he been in-demand 
as a speaker and orator of the most 
stirring and vital type. It would seem 


that he might excuse himself from 
some work in his local church, but he 
does not, and it is ‘hopedwthat it wilh 
be many years before’ he doés;—for he) _ 
has time to be teacher of one of the ~ 
finest classes of women in the State. 
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It is a delight to know him and honor 
him. He has a very wide ¢ircle of 
friends who love and honor him, but 
those who know him best and live clos- 
est to him love him most. This word 
is not written to add any luster to his 
already unforgettable name, either in 
Church or State; but it is written to 
urge the laymen of the church to take 
time to attend church. It is written to 
suggest to them that after all they are 
not too busy to attend church. For 
here is one of the busiest laymen I 
know, and yet twice every Sunday, and 
every Wednesday night he has time to 
attend church! —Christian Sun. 

* * * 
PRAYER. 
I kneel not now to pray that Thou 
Make white one single sin— 
I only kneel to thank the Lord 
For what I have not been; 


For deeds which sprouted in my heart 
But ne’er to bloom were brought, 
For monstrous vices which I slew 
In the shambles of my thought— 


Dark deeds the world has never guessed 
By hell and passion bred, 

Which never grew beyond the bud 
That cankered in my head. 


Some said I. was a righteous man— 
Poor fools! the gallows tree 

(If Thou hadst let one foot to slip) 
Had held a limb for me. 


So for the man I might have been 
My heart must cease to mourn, 
’Twere best to praise the living God 

For monsters never born; 


To bend the spiritual knee 
(Knowing myself within) 
And thank the kind, benignant God 
For what I have not been! 
—Harry Kemp. 


*® * * 


Charged W ith Power. 


Theodore Cuyler ‘delighted to tell 
how, in his student: days at Princeton, 
Professor Henry had so constructed a 
large bar of iron, bent into the form 
of a horseshoe, that it used to hang 
suspended from another iron bar above 
it. Not only did it hang there, but it 
upheld a 4,000 pound weight attached 
to it. The great horseshoe was not 
welded or screwed to the metal above 
it, but through the iron wire coiled 
round it there ran a subtle current of 
electricity from a galvanic ‘battery, 
which converted it into a magnet. -Stop 
the flow of the current for an instant 
and the huge horseshoe dropped. So 
does the lifting power of the Christian’s 
life come from the currents of spiritual 
influence which flow into his heart from 
the living Christ. The strength of the 
Almighty One enters into the believer. 
This was Paul’s secret.—Rev. G. How- 
ard Jones, in the London Sunday School 
Times. 

* * * 
Trials. 


Trial is the food of faith. Let us 
leave ourselves in the hands of our 
Heavenly Father. It is the joy of His 
heart to do good to all His children. 
But trials and difficulties are not the 
only means by which faith is exercised, 
and thereby increased. There is the 
reading of the Scriptures, that we have 
them may acquaint ourselves with God, 
as. He revealed Himself in His Word. 
And what shall we find? That He not 
only is God Almighty, and a righteous 
God; but we shall find how gracious He 
is, how gentle, how kind, how bountiful 
He “is; in -a’word, what a lovely Being 
God is.—-George’ Muller. 
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For the Southern Churchman. 
THREE FLOWERS. 
Florence Van Fleet Lyman, 
Three flowers of three 
And all are fair to see 
Rose, Lily and the Violet 
A floral Trinity. 


forms and shades— 


The Rose God made, the holy 
And Lilies’ sacred scent, 
But made the modest Violet 
For love and sentiment. 


one, 
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Settlements of Estates 


Life Insurance is property insurance and a protec- 


tion in every sense of the word, 


The settlement of an average estate as a rule involves 


numerous costs. 


practical way the conservation of estate values. 


This Corporation offers low cost life insurance as: 
well as annuities which are available to the clergy, ves- 
.trymen and other lay officials and lay workers of the 
Church, and members of their families. 


refunds have been paid policyholders annually since 


1924. 


For information and rates 


please inquire of the 


Church Life Insurance Corporation 


(A subsidiary of the Church Pension Fund) 
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Life Insurance guarantees in a very 
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Edwin §. Gorham, Inc. 


Publishers, Booksellers, RGN Reli- 
gious and Church Literature. OXFORD 
Bibles, Prayer Books, ete. Devotional 
Books, New MOWBRAY Publications, EC- 
CLESIASTICAL Wares, Parish Requisites: 


Old and Rare Books Rebound. Estimates 
gladly furnished. 

Established 1900. 
18 West 45 Street. New. York. 


L. T. CHRISTIAN 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR 


BouJevard-Park and Patterson Avenue 
Richmond, Va. 
Office Never Ciosed 

Priecs te meet depressed conditions 
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New York, N. Y. 
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FOR THE CHILDREN 


MY FATHER’S WORLD—AND MINE. 
My Father’s world— and yet 
For me He leaves some stirring mighty 
tasks; 
And bids me share with Him 
In building love and truth and joy 
To make His dream come true, 


My Father’s world—and yet 
On me waits part of all the beauty, 
love, 
And tenderness the world 
Might use in building other powers 
To make His dream come true. 


My Father’s world—and yet 
Not His until each willing child of His, 
For Him and for His_dream, 
Gives love and toil and sacrifice 
To make His dream come true. 
—M, F..S. 
of * < 
Fus the Southern Churchman. 
THOS# RECTORY CHILDREN. 
Chapter XXVI. 
The Call. 
M. LG. 

It was the time of service one bright 
December morning, a few weeks after 
Claire had started on her visit to Aunt 
Mollie on Far Ridge. David, Winnie 
and Kent were seated in the Rector’s 
pew, while Philip sat with Mother in the 
choir. Philip innocently supposed that 
this was a tribute to his singing, but 
Mother had known that Philip might 
easily prove too much for - Winnie’s 
power to quiet him. Kent was full of 
eagerness in finding the hymns, and 
now and then he would nudge Winnie. 

“Looky dere, Winnie, I see ‘me’, an’ 
I see ‘in’. What does ‘w, 0, e’, mean, 
Winnie?’’ 

“Tt spells woe, Kent; but don’t whis- 
per in church.”’ 


“T know, like Father ‘says, ‘Whoa, 
Frank!’ an’ Frank whoas.”’ 
“Sh-h!’ Not quite that, but I’ll 


*splain later.’’ 

“T’ll sh-h, Winnie, but: who’s those 
mens I didn’t ever seed in our church, 
an’ looks at Fadder so hard?’’ : 

Winnie had wondered somewhat her- 
self at the four gentlemen sitting to- 
gether, dressed in a more-formal ‘style 
than were the other men of tne country 
community, and with another manner 
and air. 

“T don’t know, Kentie, 
come to church, ” 

“But why does dat one put a horn 
in his ear? He mustn’t blow horns in 
churches, an’ not wif his ear, anyway.” 

“Sh, Kent, Mother’s looking at us. 
I think it makes him hear better, but 
be quiet.” 

Kent was quiet until he caught sight 
of Philip, who, sitting in perfect si- 
lence by Mother’s side, had folded his 
Sunday-school leaflet into the shape of 
a cone, and put the small end into his 
ear, holding his head forward and with 
a little frown in exact imitation of the 
old gentleman whom Kent had noticed, 
Philipe was perfectly grave, but a good 
many of the congregation were not. 

’ “T,o0k, Winnie,’’ whispered Kent, 
“Phil is twyin’ to hear better, too.’’ 

“Oh, my! And Mother doesn’t see 
him a bit!” Ey. 

“Let us pray,’’ said Father, and down 
went Winnie on her knees, trying with 
shakes of her head and frowns to catch 
Philip’s attention. But Philip knew 
better than to look her way. It was 
Mother, who, a little uneasy as to Kent, 
looked down at the children and then 
back ‘to Philip, who had to hear, from 
then on, as best -he could, without his 
ear-trumpet. 

After service the men of the congre- 
gation welcomed the strangers with the 


Anybody can 


hospitality that judges every man to be 
a gentleman and so an honored guest. 
They gave their names; they were from 
the city, and must return by the after- 
noon train. They would not accept any 
of the invitations to dinner kindly 
pressed upon them, but must hurry to 
the village inn where they had ordered 
a hasty dinner and a ‘“‘hack’”’ to get 
them to the station. 

Miss Parmenter looked sharply after 
them as they took their dignified way 
toward the church-yard gate. 

“TI myself believe they came with no 
good purpose,’ she announced. ‘‘Why 


aren’t they at their own churches and . 


listening to their.own ministers?”’ 

“But, dear Henny,’’ objected Mrs. ‘In- 
nis, “it is surely an allowable thing to 
attend divine:service .wherever one-may 
be.” 

“My -name~is ~Henrietta, Cynthia, I 
thank you!’’ snapped Miss Parmenter, 
“and as for attending divine service, 
stuff and nonsense! They had a reason 
for coming to this village on a Sunday 
morning, and we’ll be put to it to cir- 
cumvent them, with their swallow-tail 
coats, and their ear-trumpets!’’ Miss 
Parmenter stalked down the path, miss- 
ing Mrs. Pace’s cheerful greeting, and 
Mr. Gray’s outstretched hand. 

A few days later Father took the 
mail from Uncle Danger, and brought 
it into the study where Mother sat with 
her sewing, now that there were no chil- 
dren at all in the house during school 
hours. 

“Well, dear, a good fat letter from 
Mollie for you, and one, two, three bills 
—glad we can cut down a bit on fuel 
this winter, for there’s Tom Brown to 
feed and I hope to get clear of the last 
medicine bill for Claire—bless her— 
well, sir! What’s this?” Father came 
to his last letter, opened it with his 
pipe-stem and sat down absorbed to 
read it. 

“O darling, Sister Mollie says Claire 
has actually run, with Noel, to the road 
to meet her when she came in from 
visiting, . and there were thirty-four 
at Sunday school! oh! the sick 
baby is going to get well! And here’s 
a note from Claire herself—her writ- 
ing is certainly improving—” 

“Take a look at this!’’ said Father, 
waving the single sheet of his letter in 
Mother’s direction. 

It seemed to Mother later as if peace 
departed with the reading of that sheet. 
It was a call from the Vestry of St. Bar- 
nabas’ Church in the city to the Rector 
of Grace Church in the village to come 
to the great city, at a salary three times 
the size of his present one and to an 
“increasing sphere of usefulness and at- 
tainment,’ as the letter made clear. 

“Those four men!’? Mother fairly 
sputtered. 

“T-Must think dt vOut Gcaremmelt smc 
fine field; and the children are getting 
bigger. This salary is a tight fit. But 
then!—the mission just beginning so 
well, and Mollie there—and I’ve thought 
I was getting hold of some of my big 
boys—I don’t know. We’ll think and 
pray it out.’’ 

The whole parish and neighborhood 
joined to help Father think and pray 
it out. Father went down to the city 
and was met on his return by an anxious 
station-master. 

“T hope them city fellers ain’t per- 
suaded you away from us,” said Mr. 
Acres, as Uncle Danger, ate a ‘Sho’ 
glad you’se home, Marster,”’ took the 
valise from Father’s hand. 

“Hello, Uncle Danger! - 


Glad to be 


back, too. No, Mr. Acres, I’ve not de- 
cided yet. It’s all the Lord’s work, 
you know, and if I go you'll get an- 


other 
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man, and a better one, I don’t 
doubt.” 

“No sirree, Reverend! My wife’s Ma, 
she claims they ain’t no preacher this 
side the Apostles and Martyrs they- 
selves can beat you on the prayin’. An’ 
I enj’ys your preachin’ myself, when 
Mrs. Acres thinks well of my goin’.’”’ 

“And I your good bass, Mr. Acres,’’ 
said Father heartily. 

Miss Parmenter, calling with Mrs. In- 
nis, found Mr. Gray and two more of 
the vestrymen closeted with Father in 
the study. Mother took them up to her 
room, since it was chilly in the parlor. 

“T myself think it a piece of imperti- 
nence!’’ cried Miss Parmenter, seating 
herself on a hassock, which brought her 
knees nearly to the level of her face. 
“TIsn’t the Seminary turning out deacons 
as fast as they can and the Bishop at 
his wit’s end to find work for ’em?” 

“But these city churches wouldn’t 
want a very young man, Miss Parmen-- 
ter,’’ Mother explained. ‘‘They told Mr. 


‘’ Duncan they thought his twelve years 


of experience here fitted him to take 
charge of a large city parish.” 

“Foolishness!’’ snorted Miss Parmen- 
ter. ‘“‘Are we to be a nursery for them, 
with their airs and their graces?’’ She 
pulled out a large handkerchief from 
her pocket. 

Philip, occupying the hassock across 
from Miss Parmenter, asked gravely: 

“Has you got a bad cold, Miss Par- 
menter? ‘Cause Muvver rubs us wif 
mutton suet— 

Miss Parmenter wiped away a tear 
quite openly. 

“And these Rectory children—what 
should the city do for them, pray, that - 
would take the place of our country 
air? No, child, I have no cold, I am 
only overcome with the absurdity of the 
whole proceeding.”’ 

“Yes, and fresh butter and eggs, dear 
Mrs. Duncan,’’ added Mrs. Innis, her 
tears flowing gently and unheeded down 
her soft wrinkled cheeks. 

“Dear friends,’ said Mother ear- 
nestly, ‘I can tell you very honestly 
that I don’t want to leave here, and 
not one of the children does. Nor Mr. . 
Duncan. He must only be sure of what 
is ought to do.”’ ‘ 


Mrs. Innis and Mrs. Parmenter, driv- 
ing out, met the Trent ladies driving 
in. And as Mother welcomed her new 
guests, the three gentlemen came out 
of Father’s study. 


“T hope, Mr. Gray,’ said Miss Alice, © 
with her most stately air, ‘I hope you 
gentlemen are leaving no stone un- 
turned to persuade our good minister 
to remain with us.” 

“None, none, Miss Alice,’ boomed 
Mr. Gray. ‘‘We can’t match the other 
fellows in salary or numbers. But I. 
tell the parson here that we’ll back. 
his plans and schemes—missions and 
what not—better than we’ve done. The 
old Bishop came from this parish and 
we’ve some good blood still.” His 
voice thickened as he wrung Father’s . 
hand. 

The next Sunday, after Father had 
given out the notices, Auxiliary and 
Choir Practice, Vestry meeting and a 
gathering of the larger boys to go to 
the woods for greens for the cedar- 
picking, he told the congregation in 
simple and quiet words of his decision 
to decline the call to St. Barnabas and 
remain as their minister. There was a 
moment of silence, and an audible sigh — 
throughout the congregation. Then Mr. 
Gray arose. 

“T never interrupted a church service 
in my life,’ he said in his big voice, 
“but friends and neighbors, I consider — 
this parish has passed through a crisis, 
and the words we’ve just heard from 
our parson—I mean, our Rector—are 
like music to us all. And so, if Aco 
will, let’s all sing the Doxology!” 

Mrs. Pace found the place = a be 
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-and attacked “Old Hundred” with en- 
ergy. The little church rang with mu- 
sic, and Old Phineas from his place in 
the gallery added to the Amen his own 
eloquent, ‘‘Praise de Lawd!”’ 
* * 
SHOOTING STARS. 

Jack and some of his friends had 
gone out into the country for a hike. 
After a while they came to a hole in the 
ground with fresh dirt thrown out 
around it. 

“It must be an animal of some kind,”’ 
Jack suggested. 

-“Let’s dig it out,’’ 
others. 

They dug it out all right; but what 
they found was far more interesting 
than any animal. They found a curious 
rock—small, but very heavy. Just 
twenty-four hours before, this same rock 
had been more than three millions miles 
away from that spot. That is so far 
away that if Jack’s father had gone 
after it in his automobile and had been 
able to drive a thousand miles a day, 
it would have taken him twenty years 
to make the round trip. 

But Jack’s father could never have 
gone after it, for this strange stone 
came not from any place on earth at 
all, but from millions of miles out in 
space among the stars. ¢ 

In fact, it was a piece of a star or a 
smaller heavenly body 
ploded a long time ago and still con- 
tinued to travel through space. There 
are untold millions of these heavy 
rocks flying through space all the time. 
The earth travels through showers of 
them constantly; and it is estimated 
that thousands of them strike the 
earth’s atmosphere every day. Only a 
few of them are seen, and still fewer 
are found. They travel so fast that 
most of them burn up when they strike 
the earth’s atmosphere. Indeed, they 
travel as far in a second as you drive 
a car in an hour, or about thirty-six 
hundred times as fast as you go when 
you’re out for a brisk drive with your 
father and mother. 

The ones that burn up as they speed 
chrough the air are called meteors, 
' while those that strike the earth are 
known as meteorites. 

Some of these meteors appear to be 
small points of light traveling across 
the sky. They look like lightning bugs 
flying high, or like stars falling from 
the sky. But others streak halfway 
across the heavens like great sky-rock- 
ets, leaving brilliant trails of sparks 
behind them. 

‘You are liable to see these meteors 
or shooting stars on any clear, moon- 
less night during the year. [I have seen 
them while on a sleighing party in Jan- 
uary and while camping out under the 
stars in August. One night a group of 
us counted nearly five hundred of them 
in a single night. Another night not 
long ago a friend and I had climbed a 
hill to watch the sunset. The stars 
were out when we started back home. 
“Tt ought to be a good night for met- 
eors,’’ my friend said. Hardly were 
the words spoken when a brilliant met- 
eor shot out of the east and blazed 
across the northeastern sky. It left a 
dazzling trail of sparks behind it, and 
a bright path of light that glowed for 
several seconds. It seemed almost to 
hiss through the air, though it was 
probably fifty miles high. 

But while you may see meteors any 
night during the year your chances are 
much better in late summer or fall. 
The middle of November is probably 
the best time of all, for that is when 
the Leonid .meteors appear. Some of 
them. are seen each year, and about 
three times in a century thousands of 
them can be seen. A hundred. years 
ago there were such great numbers of 


said one of the 
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that had ex- 
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them that people who saw them said the 
stars fell as thickly as snowflakes all 
night. It was estimated that more than 
two hundred thousand of them were 
seen that night. 

This November, astronomers will be 
watching again for another great 
shower. There is no way of being sure 
about it, but it is too thrilling an ad- 
venture to miss. 

A shower of shooting stars is likely 
to occur this year, the night of Novem- 
ber 13, 14, or 15. Many boys and girls 
will be looking for them all three 
nights; but if you can watch only one 
night, the fifteenth is the best. 

Astronomers will be watching with 
expensive equipment, such as great 
telescopes and special cameras. But 
you need no equipment except a pair 
of eyes that can stay wide awake. A 
good plan would be to have your fam- 
ily go for a picnic the night of Novem- 
ber 15 and stay out a while after dark. 
Still better, arrange to camp out that 
night. 

Let me repeat that there is no way 
of being sure of a meteor shower; but 
if one occurs I guarantee you will have 
no trouble keeping awake. And even if 
you see only a few dozen shooting stars, 
it will be a night you will never for- 
get.—Ray M. Johnson, in Advance. 

* * a 


For the Southern Churchman. 
THE WIND’S A BOY. 
Magda Brandon. 
I know the wind’s a boy, for he 
Is fond of climbing up a tree; 
And like a boy, his great delight 
To sail a boat and fly a kite. 


He’s boisterous; and that’s the way 
Most boys are, too, when out to play; 
He'll thow my hat—and race to meet 
Me; try to push me down the street. . 
Hs saucy tricks don’t mean a thing; 
The wind’s a nice boy whistling; 
He’ll slap my face—but I don’t care; 
His hands don’t hurt me anywhere! 
* * * 

DANDELION DAYS. 

Back of the house where Robbie lived 
was a large field. Part of the time it 
was covered with green grass, part of 
the time it was yellow with dandelion 
blossoms. Robbie just loved the dande- 
lions. He called the field his golden 
carpet. His father said he liked the 
dandelions very much but he did wish 
that when they changed their yellow 
flower hats for hats with white plumes, 
they would not get so careless and let 
the plumes blow off into his lawn. You 
see, the white plumes carried tiny seeds 
on them, and the seeds started new 
dandelion plants-in his lawn, and he 
did not like them there. He used to 
take a knife and dig them out, roots 
and all: 

“Well,” Robbie’s mother said, “I like 
the dandelions, too. They, are the chil- 
dren’s flower. There are always enough 
of them for everybody, and the chil- 
dren can always pick them without be- 
ing scolded.” 

One day Robbie’s father called him 
to look at something in one corner of 
the lawn, near the big lilac-bush. 

It was a big dandelion plant, very 
tall and long-stemmed. It was so close 
to the lilac-bush that it had not been 
seen when the lawn was cut, and so 
it had had a fine chance to grow just in 
the edge of the grass. 

“Tgn’t it a beauty, father?’’ said Rob- 
bie. ‘How tall its leaves and flowers 
are! But I suppose you will dig it up 
because it came over the fence.” 

“No,’? said Robbie’s father, “I am 
not going to dig it up. .I want. you 
to watch it and notice something about 
it. See, I am going to cut it off just 


2) 


as the lawn-mower would have done. 
Now, we will come back in a few days 
and see it again.”’ 

So, in a few days they came again 
to look at the plant. 

“It has grown,” said ‘Robbie in a de- 
lighted voice. ‘It has new leaves and 


buds. It is not nearly so tall, though, 
father.” 
“No,” said his father. “It is not 


nearly so tall, but it is a good strong 
plant, and it is getting ready to bear 
blossoms and have seeds. I’ll cut it off 
again, Robbie.”’ 

“It seems too bad when it is trying 


so hard to grow,” said Robbie, “bo 
you suppose it will try again?” ‘ 
“We’ll see,’ said father. So they 


left it again, and this time Robbie 


could not wait so long. He, ran every... 


morning to look at it, and ver 

he told his father that the era ne 
grown again. It was very short this 
time, but it had new leaves and a bright 
yellow flower. His father pushed the 
mower over it and cut it off close like 
the grass. 

Robbie did not watch it so closely 
this time. His mother had been away 
a whole long day and ‘when she came 
home she brought Robbie a fat puppy 
Robbie forgot everything else for a few 
days, the puppy was so much fun. But 
next time he saw his father get the 
mower out, he ran very fast to the lilac- 
bush to look for the braye little dande- 
lion. For a minute he could not see it 
Then he discovered it. It was not tall 
any more.. It was,just,about as high 
as the grass. Its leaves were not long 
but they were thick, and when Robbie 
stooped down to look closely he found 
two tiny. green buds with hardly any 
stems at all hidden close to the ground 

“Oh, look, father,” he gaid. ae has 
been trying again,’ 
; “Yes,” said his father. “It is a brave 
little plant trying to do its work, no 
matter what happens to it. That is ‘why 
we have to dig upa dandelion, roots and 
ally, to, Stop) it? ; 

“Are you going to.dig.this up.now.?” 
asked Robbie rather pani He liked 
the brave little plant very much. 

“No,” said his father, “I don’t believe 
I want to do that to this little friend 
of ours. I’ll leave -it here if you will 
try to pick off all of its yellow flowers 
before. they. make seeds.to, scatter over 
the lawn.”’ 

“T’ll do that,’”’ said Robbie. “I’l] take 
the flowers to mother. She likes the 
dandelions.’’—Our Little Ones. 

THE POSTMAN’S CONFIDENCE. 

A postman was telling me what a 
sense of security he felt in his work of 
delivering the mail. ‘‘Why,” said he, “all 
the resources of the Government are 
pledged to support me in carrying on 
my work. If I have only. one small 
post card in my bag, no man dares to 
molest me in its delivery. All the fed- 
eral police powers of the United States, 
including the army and navy, would 
be thrown into action if necessary to 
secure the safe delivery of that post 
card.’’ 

And that led: me-to think how con- 
fidently you and I may set forth with 
our life, our personality, our equip- 
ment, such as it is, to deliver the flam- 
ing truth of the Gospel. The word of 
our Lord is just as much for us today 
as it was for the disciples, when He 
said: ‘“‘All power is given unto me in 
heaven and in earth. and, lo, 
I am with you alway, even unto the 
end.’’—The Sunday School Times. 


* * * 
“No investment in God’s work is ever 
lost.’’ 


az 
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Classified Advertisments and Notices 


ali notices ana advertisements, excepting positions wanted, will be inserted in 


@ais department at a rate of 20 cents 
to contracts of any length. A rate of 16 


per agate line each insertion. 
cents per line is made to persons seeking po- 


Special raes 


aN rtizement accepted for less than 50 cents. 
cae ae dle ate department must be received not later than Tuesday of the week in 


which it is intended that the first insertion shall appear. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


CHURCH VESTMENTS. 

Cathedral Studio, Church embroideries, 
Altar and Pulpit Hangings. Stoles from 
$6.50. Burse ¢nd veil from $10. Surplice 
from $8. Send for complete line of pure 
Irish linens by the yard. Silks, fringes 
and gold thread. Embroidered emblems 
ready to appy. Altar Guild Handbook, 


neat L, V. MACKRILLE 
11 W. Kirke St., Chevy Chase, 
Washington, D. CG 
Telephone Wisconsin 2752. 


GUEST PERIOD. 

CAMP VADE MECUM—in the moun- 
tains—Famous Mineral Springs—open 
for guest period. Modern, excellent food, 
reasonable rates. Hiking, Swimming. Ad- 
dress Rev. J. A. Vache, Vade Mecum, N. Cc, 
ES 


BOARDING. 
OPEN FOR SUMMER BOARDERS JUNE 
Srd. St. Hilda’s Hall, Charles Town, West 
Va. Address “C.” Reference required. 


BOARDING. 
REASONABLE BOARD iN OLD COL- 
LEGE TOWN. Blue Ridge Mountains; 
cool nights. Address P. O. Box 773, Lex- 
ington, Va. 


view Avenue, Plainfield, N. J. 


FOUNTAIN PENS. 

LIFE-TIME GUARANTEED FOUNTAIN 
PENS, price $1.00 each. These pens are 
guaranteed by the manufacturer, and are 
also guaranteed to give absolute satisfac- 
tion. Colors—green, pearl-gray and 
black, the same pens that sel] in stores 
for $2 and $3. 

I also take subscriptions for all maga- 
ines published, at publisher’s rates, or 
less, and I will appreciate your orders, for 
I need medicine and nourishment. Sold 
by a shut-in. Edward P. Broxton, Route 
1, Keysville, Ga. 


SITUATION 


WANTED. 


CHURCHWOMAN OF CULTURE AND RE- 
finement, experienced organist and pi- 
anist, and teacher of young children, 
desires position as companion, govern- 
ess, teacher or housekeeper. Excellent 
references. Address Mrs. Ebie R, Simp- 
son, 1434 Scales Street, Raleigh, N. C. 


MIDDLE-AGED WOMAN WOULD LIKE 
to care for child, or lady. Fourteen 
years with Indianapolis Recreation De- 
partment. Best of references. 
Elicabeth Major, 2814 Washington Bou- 
levard, Indianpolis, Ind. 


DEATHS 


MRS. FRANCES BROWSE McDONALD. 


MRS. FRANCES BROWSE McDONALD 
died in Rochester June 13, 1935. She was 
born at Spring Run, W. Va., educated at 
the Virginia Female Institute and at Rad- 
cliffe College. 

In 1910 she married the Rev. Peerce N. 
McDonald and they went to live at Anch- 
orage, Ky., where her husband was rector 
of St. Luke’s Church. Later they moved 
to Morgantown, W. Va., where hey hus- 
band was rector of Trinity Church. She 
remained at Morgantown while her hus- 
band was a chaplain in the army. After- 
wards they moved to Christ Church, Ma- 
con, Ga., for a short residence, moving 
in 1919 to Montgomery, Ala., where they 
have lived until her death, her husband 
being rector of the Church of the Ascen- 
sion. 

She was a woman of charming person- 
ality, interested and active in many things 
in the Church and in the community. 

After her death her body was brought 
to’ Moutgomery, where a service was con- 
ducted by theyRt. Rev. W. G. McDowell, 
Rev. Richard Wilkinson, and Rey. EB, M. 
Parkman. The interment was in 
cemetery surrounding Zion Chureh, 
Charles Town, W. Va., with the rector, 
Tev. J. W. Gummere,.officiating,.assisted 


Address ~ 


by Rev. A. B. Mitchell and Rev. Paul 
Micou. : 
She is survived by her husband; by 


three sisters, Mrs. D. L. Jamison, St. Da- 
vids, Pa., Mrs. L. S. Linson and Miss Wini- 
frede Browse of Charles Town, W. Va.; by 
two brothers, Dr. Henry N. Browse, New 
Martinsville, W. Va., and Robert T. 
Browse, Charles Town, W. Va. 


A TRIBUTE, 


In the entrance into Eternal Life on 
May 24 of MRS. FRANK M. RANDOLPH 
of “Cloverfields”’, her family, Grace Church 
at Cismont, Va., the old neighborhood, 
and her many relations and friends all 
over the country, have sustained a great 
loss. In her lovely old home she came in 
contact with numerous people who will 
long remember her bright and cheerful 
disposition, her ready sympathy, and de- 
sire to help those who were in trouble— 
her fund of humor and interest in all 
around her. To her children’ and family 
our heartfelt sympathy is extended. In 
the words of the old song, it may always 


be said, “Her bright smile haunts me 

billes 

chip ONE WHO LOVED HER. 

1b Se We 

CHURCH INTELLIGENCE. 
(Continued from page 17.) 

posed the Conference staff: Director, 

the Rev. W. A. Simms, rector of St. 


Thomas’ Church, Battle Creek; assist- 
ant director and registrar, the Rev. 
Harry L. Nicholson, rector of Trinity 
Church, Niles; chairman of membership 
and hospitality; the Ven. Lincoln R. 
Vercoe, archdeacon of the diocese; 
director of activities, the Rev. Harris 
Mowry, St. James’ Church, Albion; dean 
of the faculty, the Rev. Lewis Bliss 
Whittemore, rector of Grace Church, 
Grand Rapids; dean of women, Miss 
Alice S. Hann, Grace Church, Grand 
Rapids; organist, Miss Esther Morris, 
Trinity Church, Niles; altar custodian, 
Miss Georgia Russell, St. Luke’s Church, 
Kalamazoo; Conference secretary, Miss 
Louise Biederstadt, Grace Church, 
Grand Rapids; Conference nurse, Miss 
Grace Dyer, Grace Church, Grand 
Rapids. 

Announcement was made of the 1936 
Conference, to be held at the same 
place the last week in June. 

* * * 
———_90 —__—_—___— 
NEVADA. 
Rt. Rev, Thomas Jenkins D. D. Missionary 
Bishop. 
(9) 


Church Total Loss by Fire. 
Fire totally destroyed All 
Church in the little mining town of 
Dayton, Nevada, on June 26. Ten 
houses and the Miners’ Hall were also 
destroyed. The wind was raging. so 
that even furniture rescued from the 
houses was burned. Miss Ruth Jen- 
kins, the district treasurer, went at 
once to Dayton, arriving at midnight 
to find only a heap of ashes. Even the 
bell, a rather large one, was destroyed, 
twisted and broken in the heat and 
fall from the tower. There is insur- 
ance of $1,000. The church is ‘a mis- 
sion under the care of St. Peter’s 
Church, Carson City. Bishop Jenkins 
has his summer office headquarters at 
the Lake Tahoe Summer Conference 
grounds, called Galilee, at Bijou, Cali- 
fornia, near the Nevada State line. 
Word had just previously come to 
the treasurer of the National Council 
that the Nevada Lenten offering, 
amounting to $541.19, was the largest 


Saints 


ever given by that missionary vdistrict. 


_ center. 
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Retired. 

The Rev. Irving E. Baxter of St. 
Helena and Calistoga has gone on the 
retired list. The Bishop was present 
at his last service, and the members 
of our Mission at Calistoga joined with 
the parishioners at St. Helena, in help- 
ing to make the occasion a memorable 
one. The Bishop paid tribute to Mr. 
Baxter’s saintliness of character and 
told of the love and esteem of the en- 
tire community. He also expressed the 
appreciation of the diocese to Mrs. Bax- 
ter for her fine work not only in St. 
Helena but in diocese and province. The 
Rev. Ralph H. Cox of the District of 
San Joaquin has been temporarily ap- 
pointed to take charge of St. Helena 
and Calistoga. 

* * * 
Bishop’s Second Anniversary. 

On May 23 the Bishop celebrated the 
second anniversary of his consecration 
to the Episcopate. The first two years 
have passed quickly. During this short 
period the Bishop has travelled more 
than 52,000 miles and has confirmed 
621 persons, 

* * * 
Heroic Work. 

The Humbolt Times records this piece 
of heroie work on the part of our Phy- 
sician-Priest at Orleans: ‘‘Three per- 
sons were miraculously saved from cer- 
tain death when the car in which they 
were riding failed to make a turn on 
the Klamath river road and plunged 
over an 800 foot grade. Rescue was ef- 
fected under the leadership of the Rev. 
Dr. Silk, who was summoned from Or- 
leans, and who was lowered by rope to 
the bottom of the cliff. He gave first 
aid to the severely injured and then 
succeeded in hoisting them up to the 
road, when they were rushed to the 
County Hospital.’’ This is but an in- 
stance of what our medical missionary 
is doing among the Indians along the 
Klamath. We hope before long to re- 
port the construction of an emergency 
hospital unit with community social 
The plans have all been drawn, 
two-thirds of the amount required is 
in the bank, and the remaining one- 
third New York promises to send us just 
as soon as certain investments can be 
liquidated. 

The Sacramento Missionary. 


Oo ————_ 
SACRAMENTO 
Rt. Rev. Wm. H. Moreland, D. D., 
Bishop. 
—_—————_0 
The New Dean of the Cathedral. 
The Bishop is happy to announce 
that at a meeting of the Cathedral 
Chapter held on Monday, June 17, 
1935, the Rev. Emile S. Harper was 
elected as Dean, and will begin his 
duties in Sacramento, on October 1. 
The Rev. Emile Sherwood Harper is 
a native of San Francisco. He grad- 
uated from St. Matthew’s Military Acad- 
emy of San Mateo and studied at Le 
land Stanford University, and grad- 
uated in divinity at the University of 
the South. He began his ministry in 
Christ Church Cathedral in St. Louis 
under the great Bishop Tuttle and the 
Dean was the Very Rev. Carroll M. Da- 
vis, who had formerly been rector of 
St. Paul’s, Sacramento, from 1833 to 
1887. Mr. Harper’s chief ministry has 
been at All Saints, Brooklyn, New York, 
where he was rector from 1910 to 
1931. aie 


ee 
ALASKA 
Rt. Rev. R. T. Rowe, D. D., Bishop. 


0 
Bishop Rowe’s Summer Trip. 
Bishop Rowe is planning another ex- 
tensive visitation through Alaska dur- 
ing the present summer, Leaving 
Seattle early in April he spent, Easter ~_ 
in Wrangell, then visted Ketchkan, ~ 
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Juneau and Anchorage. While there 
he looked somewhat into conditions of 
the new settlement under Federal aus- 
pices in the Matanuska Valley. As most 
of the settlers come from regions in 
Wisconcin and Minnesota, where the 
Lutheran Communion is strong, and as 
there is a Lutheran clergyman in that 
part of Alaska, it is probable that the 
Bishop will not find it necessary to 
assign a missionary for the spiritual 
eare of these pioneers. From Anchor- 
age the Bishop traveled to Nenana and 
Fairbanks. When last heard from ~-he 
was en route to Fort Yukon on the 
Upper River. He hoped there to 
arrange for a plane to fly him to Nome. 
If he finds it possible to communicate 
with the revenue cutter leaving Nome 
about mid-July for Point Hope and the 
north coast, he will travel by it. Other- 
wise he will again use the plane for the 
700 mile journey to Point Hope. The 
Bishop has not decided upon the time 
of his return. 


Personal Notes 


The Rt. Rev. Thomas C. Darst, D. D., 
Bishop of East Carolina, will sail for 
England on the §. S. Pennland on July 
20 and expects to return early in Sep- 
tember. 

Any communications requiring dio- 
cesan attention during his absence 
should be sent to the Rev. W. R. Noe, 
Executive Secretary, 507 Southern 
Building, Wilmington, N. C. 


The Rt. Rev. F. F. Reese, D.: D., 
Bishop of Georgia, will spend the month 
of July at Flat Rock, N. C., and August 
in Blowing Rock, N. C. 


Dr. Cummin’s European Engagements. 

The Rev. Alexander G. Cummins, 
Mitte DD: lals Dee rector of, Christ 
Church, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and editor 
of the Chronicle, sailed July 6 for Eng- 
land to fill a series of preaching en- 
gagements in Cathedrals and distin- 
guished parishes. His appointments in- 
clude: 

July 21—St. 
thamstow. 

Juiy 28—Canterbury Cathedral . 

August 4-——Holy Trinity Church, 
Weymouth, Dorset. 

August 11—Westminster Abbey. 

August 18—Liverpool Cathedral. 

August 25—Holy Trinity Church, 
Richmond, Surrey. 

August 2630 Dr. Cummins will at- 
tend the Modern Churchmen’s Confer- 
ence at Cambridge University, at which 
he has been invited to be a speaker. 

This is the third consecutive summer 
in which Dr. Cummins has been invited 
to fill important Church of England pul- 
pits. 


John’s Church, Wal- 


New York Rector Goes Abroad. 

The Rev. George P. T. Sargent, rec- 
tor of St. Bartholomew’s Church, New 
York, sailed with his wife on the SS. 
Manhattan. OneeUNeeLo. tOLea tLIp 
abroad. After a visit to Norway and 
Sweden, they will spend some time at 
Carlsbad. The Rt. Rev. Warren L. 
Rogers, Bishop of Ohio, will be the spe- 
cial summer preacher ’at St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, conducting a Sunday evening 
forum in addition to the morning serv- 
ice. , 


Daddy Hall Off to England. 
‘ The Rev. J. J. D. Hall, ‘Bishop of 
Wall Street’’, sailed July 5 on the S. S. 
Berengaria for England, to attend the 
3 ©onference in"Keswick, and also to fill 


‘a numniber® of” preaching me 
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Clerical Changes. 

The Rev. William C. Kernan, for- 
meriy priest in charge of St. Mary’s 
Mission, Palms, Calif., in the Diocese of 
Los Angeles, has accepted a call to be 
rector of Trinity Church, Bayonne, N. J. 


‘The Rev. Theodore Andrews, the rec- 
tor of St. John’s Church, Dover, N. J., 
has taken over the work at Mt. Arling- 
ton, N. J., which was formerly under the 
direction of the Rey. J. Marshall Wil- 
son of Hackettstown. 


The Rey. David Kemble Montgomery, 
formerly rector of Emmanuel Church, 
West Roxbury, Mass., has accepted a 
call to be rector of St. Peter’s Church, 
Morristown, N. J. 

The Rev. J. Clarence Jones, Ph. D., 
S. T. D., has resigned the rectorship of 
St. Mary’s Church, Brooklyn, the resig- 
nation to be effective October 15 next, 
when he will have been rector thirty- 
six years. 

Dr. Jones is the senior active pres- 
byter of his diocese. He has been for 
many years a member of the Standing 
Committee of the diocese, and a trus- 
tee of the estate belonging to the dio- 
cese; he is a deputy to General Con- 
vention, and was so in the Conventions 
of 1907, 1928/1931 and 1934: he is 
chairman of the examining chaplains 
of the diocese, and has been a member 
of that body for many years; he is 
chancellor of the Cathedral of the In- 
carnation; a trustee of the General 
Theological Seminary and past presi- 
dent of its Associate Alumni. 

Beside all these interests, he has pre- 
sided over a parish that is one of the 
busiest and most successful in Brook- 
lyn, is widely known as a scholar, and 
has been active in civic as well as in 
ecclesiastical relationships. Before 
coming to St. Mary’s, he was for ten 
years in charge of St. Thomas’ Church, 
Brooklyn, which he raised from the 
status of a mission to a strong parish. 

After his retirement from his rector- 
ship, Dr. and Mrs..Jones will live at 478 
Washington Avenue, Brooklyn. It is to 
be hoped that Dr. Jones will continue 
some, at least, of his diocesan activities. 

* * * F 


ORDINATIONS. 


Ordinations. 
Mr. Gale D. Webb was ordered deacon 


at Grace Church, Newark, N. J., on 
St. Barnabas’ Day, June 17. The Rev. 
Charles Carol Edmunds was the 
preacher. 

Mr. Boyd Haworth was ordered to 


the diaconate at Chatham, N. J., on 
June 23. The preacher was the Rey. 
Clifford L. Stanley of Alexandria, Va. 


Priest. 

Herbert Cooper, John A. Bell, Rich- 
ard K. Nale, and John J. Kirkpatrick 
were ordained on Trinity Sunday, June 
16, at St. James, Upper Montclair, N. J. 
The Rev. Cuthbert A. Simpson of Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary preached. 

The Rev. Revere Beasley was or- 
dained priest on June 30 at Delaware, 
N. J. The Rev. James A. Mitchel of 
Englewood, N. J., preached the ser- 
mon, 

The Rev. Robert Rolfe Gilson was 
advanced to the priesthood in St. Paul’s- 
by-the-Sea, Ocean City, Diocese of 
Easton, Maryland, on Thursday, June 
20, by the Rt. Rev. George W. Daven- 
port, D. D., Bishop of the diocese. He 


- was presented by the Rev. William Mc- 


Clelland, East New Market, and the 
Rev. Clayton Torrence, of St. John’s, 
Mt. Washington, Diocese of Maryland, 
preached the sermon. The Rey. Mr. 


Frost, of St. Peter’s, Salisbury, read the }, 
Fenn and ‘Rev. * 


the.Rev. Dr! 


F. W. Kirwin assisted in the service. 
Mr. Gilson has been in charge of Ocean 


City, Pocomoke and other stations since 
his ordination to the diaconate. He has 
also assisted the Bishop in the work at 
St.. Peter’s, Salisbury. He is the son 
of the late Rev. Robert Rolfe Gilson, 
rector of St. Peter’s, Salisbury. 

The Rev. Ronald H. Rowland was or- 
dained to the priesthood by Bishop H. 
St. George Tucker in Meade Memorial 
Church, White Post, Va., on St. John 
Baptist Day, June 24, 1985. The con- 
didate was presented by the Rev. G. B. 
Palmer, and the Rey. Charles T. War- 
ner preached the sermon. The Rev. 
Mr. Rowland will continue as rector of 
Greenway Court Parish, Clarke County, 
Va. 

James Biddle Halsey. 

Burial services for the Rev. James 
Biddle Halsey, for a number of years 
rector of St. Timothy’s Church, Rox- 
borough (Phila.) were held in St. 
Timothy’s Church on Tuesday, July 2, 
the Rt. Rev. Francis M. Taitt, Bishop of 
Pennsylvania, Officiating. Mr. Halséy, 
who,had retired from his active minis- 
try some years ago, passed away on 
Saturday, June 29, at his home in Ger- 
mantown., 

A son of the late Rev. William Fred- 
erick Halsey, for many years rector of 
old St. David’s Church, Radnor, Pa., 
he was a_ graduate of the Episcopal 
Academy, Philadelphia, the University 
of Pennsylvania and the Seabury 
Divinity School in the class of 1889. 
Following his ordination to the diacon- 
ate by the late Bishop Gilbert, he served 
as a missionary in Minnesota at Grand 
Falls and Marshall. In 1891 he came 
to St. Timothy’s in Philadelphia as 
curate, and in 1896 became dean of St. 
Mark’s Cathedral, Salt Lake City, re- 
maining there until 1910, when he re- 
turned to the Diocese of Pennsylvania 
as assistant at All Hallows, Wyncote, 
and in 1908 became rector of St. Timo- 
thy’s, Roxborough. Subsequently, he 
served on the staff of the Philadelphia 
City Mission until failing health brought 
about his retirement. Mr. Halsey was 
a deputy from the Diocese of Pennsyl- 
vania to the General Conventions of 
1910-13 and 16, and also served as @ 
member of the Standing Committee and 
the Board of Examining Chaplains. 

Interment was in the churchyard of 
St. Timothy’s,- Roxborough. 


CONFIRMATION 
PAPERS 


By 
CANON F. BE. HOWITT 


Confirmation and Baptism. 

. Baptism and the Christian Covenant 

. The Baptismal Covenant— Repentance. 

3 Peewee Covenant—Faith and the 
aith. 


The Baptiemal Covenant—The Faith. 
. The Baptismal Covenant—Obedience 
. The Lord's Supper. 

. The Means of Grace. 


QrNQa Ob = 


A series of informing pamphlets compiled 
by Canon F. E. Howitt. They have an in- 
estimable value in instructing thoree who con- 
template membership in the Church, and for 
impressing the already confirmed with the 
sacredness and meaning of this me ritual. 
Price, singlo pamphlet, each.. 
Complete set of eight.............. 25 cente 


Order from 


SOUTHERN CHURCHM AN, 
COMPANY 


Richmond, Va. 


Educational 


Che General Theological 
Seminary 


CHELSEA SQUARE, NEW YORK 


The next Academic year begins on the last 
Wednesday in September. 

Special students admitted and Graduate 
Courses for graduates of other Theclogical 
Seminazies. cl 

The requirements for admission and other 

tioulars can be had from THE DEAN, 
iGhelsea Square, New York, N. Y. 


Christ Church School 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY, VA. 

A country school for boys; well located. 
College preparatory, moderate cost. Per- 
zonal attention; scholarships. Apply to 
Wm. D. Smith, Jr., Headmaster( for infor- 
mation, Christchurch, Va. 


ST. MARGARET'S SCHOOL 


TAPPAHANNOCK. VIRGINIA. 


A Church School for girls. Boarding 
Department limited to 70. College Pre- 
paratory Course and Intermediate Grades. 
Athletics. Very moderate cost. 

Country Hfe and simplicity without iso- 


lation. Beautiful grounds on Rappahan- 
nock River. Three dormitories for differ- 
eut stages. 


BEDITH LATANE, Headmistress. 


The Virginia Theological 
Seminary 


ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA | 
For catalogue and other information, 
Address THE DEAN 


The Beckford School 


WOODSTOCK, VIRGINIA. 

A school for younger boys. Second 
grade through Junior High School. On 
modern farm in Shenandoah Valley. Sum- 
gser camp. Limited enrollment. Fifty 
éollars monthly. 

EDMUND. BURKE WHELAN, 
Headmaster. 


The Bishop Payne 
Divinity School 


The accredited Seminary of the Church for 
training colored mer for the ministry. The 
eurriculum ovvers the full course for Deacons 
and Priest’s Orders. The degree of D. D. 
awarded. 

For catalogue and information. apply to 

Rev. F. G. Ribble, M. A., D. D., Dean 
Petersburg, Va. 


The Episcopal Theological School 


Cambridge, 


Affiliated with Harvard University. 
Dean H. R. Washburn, 8 Mason Street. 


Massachusetts. 


STUART HALL 


Episcopal. Effective preparation for C, E. 
B. Examinations and for colleges admit- 
ting on certificate. General course for 
non-college girl. Music, Art, Dramatics. 
Courses for H. S. graduates in intensive 
college preparation, and Secretarial. New 
academic building, gymnasium and tiled 
swimming pool. All outdoor’ sports. 
Ophelia S. T. Carr, Prin., Box J-S, Staun- 
ten, Va. 
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THOUGHTS for the 
THOUGHTFUL 


Dead is the religion which does not 
aim at these two things, personal purity 
and active charity.—Thomas Guthrie. 


“He is a soul most base 
Whose love of right is for himself 
And not for all his race.’’ 


Surely the loyal believer will not 
count it treason against human nature 
to take up arms against himself at the 
call of Christ, if it is by self-subjection 
that the Kingdom of God is to be set 
up in Him.—Gordon. 


Love may pass by, with its sun and 
shine, 

The goal be missed with victory nearly 
won, 

Lord, make my face deny IJ’ate’s power 
to cheat, 

Keep my heart strong, and keep my 


spirit sweet. 
—Anonymous. 


We should live and pray for the same 
thing. We pray against pride and am- 
bition, but nurture them all the day 
long against appetite, but pamper it; 
against temptation, but brave it. This 
is in fact, an insult upon God, and act- 
ing as if we thought we could impose 
upon Him.—Exchange. 


This is a day for fighting for God 
and for standing for righteousness as 
never before in our lives. It is a day 
when no Christian can honorably go 
through without the scars of battle. 


He stands as the all-inclusive answer 
to every difficulty and problem. His 
life, His teachings, and His way have 
never failed. The pattern, the ideals, 
and the example He set have never been 
equalled. His love, and _ service, 
mercy have never been duplicated. His 
power, and healing, and triumph over 
death transcend all others. Why do 
we seek other answers and other ways? 

—wW. S. Wise. 


The aim of education should be to 
teach us rather how to think than what 
to think—rather to improve our minds, 
so as to enable us to think for ourselves, 
than to load the memory with the 
thoughts of other men.—Beattie. 


I do not wish to*’see my sins more plain, 

But this: to know Thy life without a 
stain. 

I would not see the vileness of my heart, 

But this would know: how pure and 
true Thou art 

I would forget my paltry life, so small, 

And know Thy greatness, Thou, my all 
in all. . 

—Thomas Curtis Clark. 


Forty years long I have loved the 
Word of God. I feel the blessed pages 
under my hand with special thankful- 
ness, as a rod and a staff to keep firm 
my steps through the valley of the 
shadow of the depression and world ca- 
lamity. Truly, the Bible, the teaching 
of our Saviour, is ‘“‘the only way out of 
the dark.’’—Helen Keller. 

en 

The Christian man may accept and 
give full weight to all the arguments 
which speculation has developed in fa- 
vor of the doctrine of immortality; but 
although all these are estimated at their 
highest value, it is chiefly the calm 
look of Jesus into that world of mys- 
tery and His reassuring word which 
carry firm conviction to his heart and 
in which he securely rests.—Dr. George 
B. Stevens. 
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' GUNSTON HALL 


School for girls in National 
Capital. General academic 
and college preparatory work. 
Two years College Course. 
Special courses in Art, Music, 
Expression, Home Economics, 
Commercial. Established 1892. 
Catalog on request. Mary L. 
Gildersleeve Mary B. Kerr, M. 
A., Principals. Richard N, Mason, Busi- 
ness Manager, 1912 Florida Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


WAX-0-ROLL 

Sells - Easily - Quickly 
SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE 
ALSO SELLING PLAN, 30 DAYS CREDIT 
RY MESSENGER, Blossburg, Pa. 


100 feet heovy waxed 
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EPISCOPAL SCHOOLS FOR 
GIRLS 
Under the Diocese of Virginia. 
ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL, Charlottesville, 
Virginia. 
ST. CATHERINE’S SCHOOL, Richmond, 
Virginia. : 
For catalogue please address the 
Headmistress of each school. 


Some Important Facts in 
English Church History 


EXAMINED AND REVIEWED 
By 
REV. W. P. WITSELL, D. D. 


This 1s an illuminating and instruc- 
tive review of the history of the Epis- 
copai Church in England from the ear- 
lieet records, with commentaries on the 
book with the above title compiled by 
the Rev. C. L. Wells, D. D., of Sewanee, 
Tenn. 


As a digest of the records of the es- 
tablishment and growth of the Church; 
its maintenance and continuity of exist- 
ence as an independent religious body 
amid the vicissitudes of early English 
politics, and efforts of outside interfer- 
ence, t%is review affords a _ valuable 
fund of information to churchmen, 

In pamphlet form, 
Price, 25 cents 
For sale by 
SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN 
Richmond, Va. 
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The Ewart’s Cafeteria 
EXCELLENT FOOD | 
REASONABLE PRICES 


Richmond, Va. 
112-114 N. 5th St. 


Norfolk, Va. 
112-114 Market St. 


Washington, D. C. 
522 13th, N. W. 


XANTHINE 


will hereafter be sold in the new style 
bottle and package. Always best for 
the hair. Not to dye, but restores the 
color, promotes growth and prevents 
dandruff. . 

Price, $1.00 at druggists, or sent pre- 
paid by us. — 


XANTHINE CO., Richmond, Va. 


A NATIONAL CHURCH PUBLICATION 


DESIGNED FOR THE PROMOTION OF PRACTICAL PIETY, THE DIFFUSION OF RELIGIOUS AND GENERAL 
INTELLIGENCE, AND THE MAINTENANCE OF THE PRINUIPLES OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
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ZION CHURCH. 
Douglaston, Long island, 
New York City. 
The wood-carved, polychromed Reredos, designed and 
sculptured by Trygve Hammer, and presented to Zion Church 
by Vhe Committee of Friends and Neighbors, dedicated on 
Sunday, June 16, 1935, the one hundred and fifty anniver- 
sary of the founding of Zion Church by Wynant. Van Zandt, 
Esr. 
TT 
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FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


LETTERS TO THE 
EDITOR 


Prayer For Those At Sea. 
Mr. Editor: 

Church people still travel by sea! 

Your issue of March 2 carried a short 
letter from Mr. Frank L. Moore of 
Chatham, N. J., suggesting that the 
Prayer. Book prayer For a Person, or 
Persons, going to Sea, may be needed 
again. 

Several years ago the clergy of your 
Cathedral here in Manila realized that 
practically all of the time members of 
the Cathedral Parish or of the Mission 
Staff were at sea. We were at that 
time using the Prayer for those at Sea 
rather frequently. Bishop Mosher then 
compiled and authorized for use in this 
diocese the collect, epistle and gospel 
for Travellers by Sea, a copy of which 
I enclose. Each week one of the daily 
celebrations of the Holy Communion is 
devoted especially to remembrance of 
and prayer for those who are travel- 
ling. In addition to this, we post at 
the entrance to the Chapel where the 
service is held a list of those who are 
sick, and those who are travelling, that 
they may be remembered. This list is 
also posted in the clergy vestry, and is 
used in the Bishop’s oratory at Bishop- 
sted. 

If there are those who wish copies of 
this special collect, epistle and gospel, 
I shall be pleased to comply with their 
request. 

Benson Heale Harvey. 

Grace House, 

Manila, P. I. 

* * * 
Virginia Churchmanship. 
Mr. Editor: 

I read Dr. Tucker’s sermon on Vir- 
ginia Churchmanship with interest. His 
apology for Virginia ideals in Church- 
manship is like that of a Most Excellent 
Theophilos. A case for Calvinism 
might be ably presented by a Van Dyke 
or for Independency, by a Fosdick, or 
Liberalism by a Reiland or a Bowie. 

I was here on the Platform with a 
Jewish Rabbi and a Roman Priest last 
summer in a meeting to promote reli- 
gious goodwill of all. I feel there is a 
larger fellowship that mere sectarian 
ideal misses. With profound admira- 
tion for my Oxford Graduate, Virginia 
Seminary mate, I am yet aware of a 
larger liberalism than that of Virgin- 
ian non-Sacramental fellowship. Bishop 
Brown once called me a friend of The 
Sacramentalists. So, said I, I am—a 
Prayerbook Churchman, who uses and 
loves sacramental religion and ‘the unity 
of the whole Body of Christ. 

Washington revolted against insist- 
ence of England on despotic control of 
Church and State, and rule over the col- 
onies. One of my ancestors was with the 
Twelve immortals who burnt the agent 
of the Stamp Act in effigy in Frederick, 
Md. Another was engaged with seven 
sons in the Revolution against British 
tyranny. America was planted by those 
that revolted against crown domination 
of the colonies. One of my ancestors 
in 1659, Governor of Virginia, son of 
an Archbishop, resigned as agent of 
the Crown and accepted the Governor- 
ship of Virginia from the hands of his 
compeers, the gentlemen of the House 
of Burgesses. England built her great- 
ness on this nationalistic despotism of 
Monarchs and Big Business. Today the 
great hope for World Peace lies in abo- 
lition of this overgrown nationalism. 

Better the acknowledged unity of an 
international Catholic Church. Ameri- 
can Episcopacy has a million or so. 
Anglicanism thirty or more millions: Ga- 
tholicism with its tenets holds perhaps 
nearly two-thirds of the Christian peo- 

ple of the glohe. 


.tennis, hikes, etc. 
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Science, Philosophy, all may be stud- 
ied and incorporated in the \essential 
truth found with the faith of Christians 
—but Christ is One Head with One 
Body—and that is the Catholic Church. 
It is not just Virginia Clergy! 

Wythe Leigh Kinsolving. 

University of Virginia. 

June 24, 1935. 

co * * 

“Ritual—Fancy and Otherwise.”’ 
Mr. Editor: 

When I read your editorial, ‘‘Ritual 
—Fancy and Otherwise’’, in the issue 
of July 7, it reminded me of the second 
lesson for the Second Sunday after 
Trinity, when John talked about being 
lukewarm. A few years ago I returned 
to New York for a visit and was in- 
vited by an old friend to dinner. Short- 
ly after my arrival at the home of my 
friend a second guest arrived, and dur- 
ing a brief absence of our host I picked 
up the Southern Churchman, which was 
on a table close to my chair. 

Purely from the standpoint of conver- 
sation, I asked the other guest if he 
knew anything about the paper, and 
he replied, saying it was an unexcept- 
able Low Church paper. I immediately 
told him his answer would make me a 
subscriber to the Southern Churchman. 
About this time our host returned, and, 
after a little more conversation about 
the merits of the Southern Churchman, 
I told them about a Parish Dinner I at- 
tended in the Chicago Dioceses in which 
the speaker of the evening proved to 
his own satisfaction that the World 
War could be traced directly to the un- 
exceptable low churchmanship of the 
late Queen Victoria. This was almost 
more than I could bear. You may say 
what has all this to do with ritual? Well 
just this, when I came to this country 
every relation I had was a member of 
an Episcopal Church. Today I am the 
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SHRINE MONT 


High in Virginia Alleghanies; 100 miles 
due west of Washington; central in Third 
Province; on fine motoring road. Group 
of ten cottages about Cathedral Shrine and 
Refectory Hall. Library, swimming pool, 
Church owned and ope- 
rated at cost. Invites Church people and 
friends from Easter to Advent; outings $2 
a day; vacations $12.50 a ‘week; also 
Church groups and conferences; Grey- 
hound buses and So. Ry. trains met on no- 
tice at Mt. Jackson, Va. Prospectus, etc. 
Rev. Edmund L. Woodward, M. D., Shrine 
Mont, Orkney Springs, Va, 
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ee 
only member of my family, on either 
my father’s or mother’s side, who is 
still an Episcopalian. Even my dear 
old father, who is still living, severed 
his connection with the Episcopalians 
years ago, although he was the rector’s 
warden for years in the old country. 
Extreme ritualism, as we know it to- 
day, has done more to drive people out 
of the Episcopal Church than any other 
force that I know anything about. When 
you read about a group of men in a 
procession following a hair out of the 
beard of Charles, and other un-Christ- 
like things, it is high time to be hot 
or cold, certainly not lukewarm. My 
own feelings are best described in that 
good old hymn, which I am sorry to 
say is not being sung in the Episcopal 
Church, ‘‘Dare to be a Daniel, Dare to 
Stand Alone.’’ If I could not be an 
Episcopalian in accordance with the 
Prayer Book, then I would much rather 
be a devout Roman Catholic. I have 
no quarrel with our Roman Catholic 
brethren, in fact I have a great admira- 
tion for them, but I have no sympathy 
with any group who try to imitate an- 
other group, because their dress is dif- 
ferent. ’ 
Would you in your kindness tell’ me 
where this so-called High Churchman- 
ship has anything in common with the 
lessons taught by our Lord and Saviou 
Jesus Christ? ae 


Catbolic for every trutb of God; Brotestant against every error of man. 
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What Is Our Goal? 

Every church should have a program. This should 
include an immediate goal and an ultimate goal. The 
immediate goal can be the program of the next few 
months and, in keeping with the ideal set for itself in 
the ultimate program, will deal with immediate neces- 
sities. 

Of course there are those who would vaguely say 
that Our Lord gave us the ultimate goal and there is 
no need of anything else. And indeed there is not! 
But that program of Our Lord needs to be urged into 
every day living for the average Christian, and since 
there would seem in parish after parish to be no real 
reason behind the various sermons and activities, it 
is small wonder that many people fail to find where 
the chureh either challenges them or interests them. 
In those exceptional churches that seem to know what 
they are doing and have a real program, there is an evi- 
denee of activity and life that is thrilling. 

The clergy course put out by The Forward Move- 
ment urges as an important part of the program, the 
‘‘bringing about of relationships’’. And what could 
be a better program in every church than that? 

We find that most of the trouble of the world is 
fundamentally an inability to understand one an- 
other and a complete ignorance of the struggles of 
any part of humanity, except that in which we have 
our every day life. Misunderstanding results in 
strained relationships and hatreds. It is the back- 
ground of war, Yabor troubles and economic strife. If 
the healing hand 6f The Christ is needed anywhere, it 
is needed in the promotion of better relationships. 

It would seem that when people really work to- 
gether, and not merely for somebody, the relationships 
improve. Here is the greatest weakness of the church. 
Many people regard the church as the sole business of 
the clergy and the thought that it belongs to each of us, 
either as individuals or as families, has never occurred 
to many of our people. If by some method of partici- 
pation the problems could be thought out and through 
by groups, a new sense of relationship and participa- 
tion would be evident. 

We have often wondered even in the matter of ser- 
mons what opportunity. is given laity to discuss and 
suggest to the preacher the problems which he con- 
siders in his sermons. Here relationships seem to be 
strained, and it is almost a taboo subject resulting in 
much indifference to an important part of the church’s 
ee sae a 


A little more opportunity to discuss. problems .and 4 
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a place where rich and poor, high and low, would have 
a common meeting ground could be supplied by the 
church. The result should be better understanding 
and improved relationships. Is not that a goal in 
keeping with the mind of Christ? 


The ‘‘Religious’’ Life Today. 

The death of the saintly Father Huntington of The 
Order of The Holy Cross reminds us all of the work 
of the order which he founded and the special type of 
work which he tried to do. With all of the Church, we 
rejoice that a great man has lived and by his saintly life 
given expression to the Faith, and we know that in 
peace he goes on to his reward with the Master Whom 
he served so faithfully. 

The Holy Cross fathers, like several other orders, 
were founded in the belief that laxity of discipline 
had made a lazy Church and that a special emphasis 
was needed where complete consecration could be ap- 
plied to the task of the church today as well as the 
medieval church. They have done good work. Father 
Huntington especially showed his zeal to reach the 
poor and in the early days of the order, the slums of 
New York served as the field where his fine religious 
devotion was manifest. It was a good group of men 
and a good ministry that began this order as well as 
the others. 

Without meaning to reflect on Father Huntington 
or his order, we wonder whether the so-called ‘‘reli- 
gious’’ life is the one that can appeal to the modern 
world. We feel that it too often has the tendency to 
look backards to an age where a dualism was the 
dominate philosophy of life and we wonder whether 
at times such orders were not more interested in re- 
establishing a type of worship rather than in service, 
because it would appear at a casual glance that it was 
the costumes and manners in the middle ages that mat- 
tered in the success of such orders rather than in the 
service rendered. 

It was in his complete consecration to his work that 
Father Huntington gave the world his best example, 
and it is in such a deeper consecration that we still 
need the emphasis placed. But a medieval theology 
that could only look upon organization as divine is too 
far from the thought of the world today, and (dare we 
say?) from the scholarship of today, to wrap around 
such consecration. Whatever failures such moyements 
as represented by Father Huntington have had can 
ee placed upon an over devotion to the organization 

1a (Continued on page 10.) 
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Church and World Problems as Others See Them 


The Value of a Vacation. 
Canadian Churchman, July 4, 1935. 

The rest value of a holiday is soon satisfied. What 
we seek then is a change of scene, of climate, of people 
and of work. A long holiday of complete idleness and 
the seeking of pleasure soon proves to be a burden. 
Most university students with their four months’ va- 
cation discover this truth. 

Dr. Johnson took a holiday in Scotland in the year 
1773. He produced as a result his ‘‘ Journal of a Tour 
in the Hebrides’’. It has been said that never were 
ninety-four days better spent or better recorded than 
between August 18 and November 22, 1773. Words- 
worth also went for a holiday to the Highlands of 
Scotland and during that visit wrote the lyric which 
begins: 

‘‘Behold her single in the field 

Yon solitary highland lass.’’ 
His sister, Dorothy, tells the setting of these lines in 
her journal. ‘‘It was harvest time and the fields were 
quietly enlivened by a small company of reapers. It 
is not uncommon in the more lonely parts to see a 
single person so employed.’’ Wilberforce took a holi- 
day once in Europe. He had as his companion a bril- 
liant young scholar. On that trip through the mutual 
study of the Greek Testament, the sight of majestic 
beauty or some casual remark in conversation, a great 
change took place in Wilberforce. The story of his 
life took on a new character and the story of man- 
kind knew the difference in the freeing of the slaves. 

A holiday can be a great event in anyone’s life. 
The disciples had Jesus with them on their holiday 
and there lies the secret of the matter. We can all 
work for God on a holiday as well as in the winter. 
We can say a good word for Jesus Christ at any sum- 
mer resort. A Christian is a Christian all the time. 


: Why Missions? 
Bishop Abbott in Spirit of Missions, July, 1935. 

It is impossible to be a Christian and not to be 
missionary-minded. To be a Christian is to be a fol- 
lower of Jesus Christ, and the preeminent purpose 
of the life of Jesus Christ was to proclaim the Gospel. 
To follow our Leader is not only to emulate His ex- 
ample. It is, also, to obey His commands. And, Jesus 
said, ‘‘Go ye into all the world, and preach the Gos- 
pel to every: creature.’’ To disregard the orders of 
the Commander-in-Chief is to imperil our discipleship 
and to elevate our personal prejudices.to a height 
whence we look down disdainfully upon the practice 
and conviction of God. 

To say, “‘I do not believe in Christian missions,’’ is 
to say, in effect, ‘‘ Jesus Christ was mistaken in His 
conception of the absolute importance of humanity to 
God. The Divine favor rests, as a matter of fact and 
of experience, upon the relatively few, and when we 
include ourselves and the fortunate minimum, we ex- 
clude everybody else.’’ In other words, ‘‘Christ is 
the Light of my parish, my diocese, and my country- 
men. He is not the Light of the World.’’ 

To state such an attitude in black and white, even 
in brief, is to shudder at the logic and the spirit of 
consecration of the person who utters it. With St. 
Paul, we may “‘suffer fools gladly,’’ or, with Mr. Ches- 
terton we may ‘‘enjoy fools uproariously’’; but our 
hearts are saddened, even as our minds are bewildered, 
at the realization of the spiritual loss involved in such 
a policy of widespread and stupid self-pleading. 


Professor Barth. 
The Guardian, June 28, 1935. 


No German teacher of this century has brought such 
renown to the chair that he holds as Dr. Karl Barth, 


Professor of Evangelical Theology at Bonn. His lee- 
tures and books, whether readers agree with them or 
not, are welcomed throughout the world as those of 
a man of great intellect and piety. But his self-respect 
and his high estimate of his duty to God and man as a 
theologian forbade him to show a blind subservience 
to the Nazi State. The Minister of Education has 
therefore ordered that he shall retire from his chair. 
The scandal of this kind of persecution will ring 
through Europe and react upon the heads of the Nazis. 
Persecution of those who stand for liberty of thought 
brings sympathy to its victims and spreads their opin- 
ions. New scope will readily be found for Dr. Barth, 
and the contempt of the religious and intellectual 
world will be poured out upon the stupidity of the 


rulers of Germany. 
* * 


How a Village Church Educates Its Children. 
The Christian Century, July 3, 1935. 


But in its regular services, cannot a church do much 
for religious education? In the May Pilgrim State 
News Letter, Rev. H. E. Martin of Foxboro, Mass., 
reports his plan. ‘‘I have been director of religious 
education in two large city churches. We had good 
ecuipment, trained personnel Yet I never felt that we 
accomplished what we should. Youngsters joined the 
church in droves, but never quite became part of the 
church fellowship. Here we have little equipment, 
only a tradition of teacher training. For four years 
I have tinkered with the church school. But I have 
constantly faced the fact that we fail to cultivate re- 
ligious convictions and habits of worship. I was pre- 
pared to abolish the whole school, but when I saw 
how few children received any religious instruction 
in their homes, I reorganized it. 

‘‘There are three aspects of the child’s life—social, 
training in worship, instruction in the factual data 
of Christianity. To care for the social, leaders were 
secured to promote clubs, activities and socials. For 
worship, the morning service seemed the best. All 
children above the third grade were invited to attend. 
To my amazement, they were well-behaved, reverent 
and participated wholeheartedly. They have pledge 
envelopes. It seems to me that they will continue to 
participate as they grow older. For instruction, just 
before the sermon, the children go to their classrooms 
for study, boys and girls together according to grade. 
The church year, October 1 to the second Sunday in 
June, is divided into three sections of twelve weeks, 
each with a different teacher. I have never seen a 
more enthusiastic group of teachers. We have had a ‘ 
large gain in enrolment and attendance.’’ 

* * * 


5 Archbishop’s Gracious Act. 
Church of England Newspaper, June 14, 1935. 


When Dr. Temple became Archbishop of York in 
1929 he quickly won the hearts of the Yorkshire peo- 
ple. But probably in days to come it will be acknowl- 
edged that his gracious action in connection with the 
marriage on Whit-Monday of a former domestic serv- 
ant at Bishopthorpe Palace endeared him and Mrs. 
Temple to the Yorkshire folk more than any other 
event. 

Not only did the Archbishop conduct the service at 
the village church at Bishopthorpe, but he sent his 
car to bring the bride from her home to the church. 
His Grace and Mrs. Temple also held a reception at 
the Palace for the bride and bridegroom and their 
guests. The favored bride is Dorothy Hawthorne 
Shaw, a kitchenmaid at the Palace, and the bride- 
groom George Henry Hall, a shoe-repairer. May their- 
united life be one of true happiness and joy. — 


— 
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A Fight to a Finish 


It is probable that the difference between the man 
who succeeds and the man who fails is that the first 
keeps resolutely on in spite of failures, while the other 
erows discouraged and gives up the fight. Napoleon 
is reported to have said, at the Battle of Waterloo, that 
the English ‘‘didn’t know when they were beaten,’’ 
and so they kept on fighting till they turned defeat 
into victory. It is those who have staying power and 
who do not recognize failure as something final, but 
as an experience which can be used as a stepping-stone 
to success, Who win the prizes of life. 


An Incident of the Great War. 


In the attempt of the British and French to force 
the Dardanelles, during the Great War, the first day’s 
bombardment resulted in such a discouraging failure 
with the loss of several ships, that they drew off and 
began forming new plans. According to a story cur- 
rent about that time, if they had pressed the attack 
the following day, it is probable that they would have 
gone right through to Constantinople and brought the 
war to an end much sooner than was actually the 
case, which would have meant the saving of millions 
of lives and untold treasure. For the Turks, as the 
story goes, had used up their ammunition during the 
first day’s attack, which would have so weakened their 
defenses as to have made the success of the Allied 
fleet almost certain. 


King Joash and the Arrows. 


We remember, too, the story of Joash, the King of 
Israel, going to see the prophet Elisha, who was on 
his death bed, and asking his advice and help against 
Syria. One thing that the prophet did was to tell 
the king to take a bundle of arrows and smite the 
ground with them. ‘‘And he smote thrice and stayed, 
and the man of God was wroth with him and said, 
Thou shouldst have smitten five or six times then 
hadst thou smitten Syria till thou hadst consumed 
her; whereas now thou shalt smite Syria but thrice.”’ 


A Striking Characteristic of the Forward Movement. 


Perhaps the most outstanding characteristic of the 
Forward Movement is that it is in for a fight to a 
finish. There is to be no let up till the Church is 
thoroughly aroused, and then if there is to be any 
pause at all, it will simply mean a short breathing 
spell before the great advance is made which will carry 
everything before it. For the members of the Church, 
or too many of them, have been accustomed to take 
things too casually and have forgotten that when they 
were baptized, and the sign of the Cross was imprinted 
on their forheads, the following words were used :— 
““We receive this child (or this person) into the con- 
gregation of Christ’s flock, and do sign him with the 
sign of the Cross in token that hereafter he shall not 
be ashamed to confess the faith of Christ crucified and 
manfully to fight under His banner against sin the 
world and the devil and to continue Christ’s faithful 
soldier and servant unto his life’s eud. Amen.’’ 


ee ae 


Out of His Fulness. 
St. Paul wrote to the Ephesians (Chapter 1:22 


23), ‘““The Church which is His Body, the Fulness 
of Him that filleth all in all.’’ For ‘‘of His fulness 
have all we received, and grace for grace.’’ (St. John 
1:16.) That is to say that the Church of Christ is a 
vessel into which His fulness is poured, so that the 
resources available to His Church can never be ex- 
hausted, but are fully adequate to meet the needs of 
any situation in which she may be placed. What is 
urgently needed is such a strong and firm devotion to 
our Lord that we, the members of His Body, will not 
fail Him nor imagine for a moment that He will 
fail us. The Forward Movement can be made a mani- 
festation of the mighty power of Christ working 
through His Church; a manifestation which will be so 
clear and unmistakable that the world cannot but be 
convinced that her mission is from God. It may take 
time to thoroughly and completely arouse the members 
of the Church to the greatness of the task entrusted 
to them, and at the same time to the greatness of the 
opportunity to serve the world. But the awakening 
will surely come if our leaders utterly refuse to be 
discouraged and boldly press on, no matters what 
difficulties they may have to overcome, with the full 
determination that it shall be ‘‘a fight to a finish’’. 


The Challenge for Christ. 


Into the cloud and mist 
Forward in faith we go; 
Who is there will enlist 
With mind and heart aglow, 
To win the world for Him, 
While joy fills the Seraphim? 


Ventures are being made 

Taxing the stoutest nerve, 

Flame that may never fade 

Is acclaimed to those who serve 
In the world’s contests keen, 

On the world’s passing scene. 


Greater tasks than all of these 
With vast results ahead, 
These challenge him who sees, 
(By the blessed Spirit led,) 
Shining the Beacon Light 

In the abyss of night. 


Into the cloud and mist 
Forward in faith we go; 

Who is there will enlist 
With mind and heart aglow, 
To win the world for Him, 
While joy fills the Seraphim? 


Frederick W. Neve. 
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The Well of Bethlehem 


By HOWARD CHANDLER ROBBINS, 


Professor in General 


NCE upon a time, David expressed a wish for ‘wa- 
O ter from thé well of Bethlehem. He was cooped 

up for the time being in a mountain fastness near 
the cave of Adullam, and Bethlehem, his native town, 
was in the hands of an invading army of Philistines. 
It was natural, under the circumstances, that his 
thoughts should revert to the place where he had spent 
his boyhood, and that the old town well, out of which 
he had so often drawn water, should figure in his 
thoughts. How good that water had tasted, when 
he was a thirsty boy! How much he would enjoy the 
taste of it again! David was quite in the mood of 
the modern writer who has sung the praises of the 
oaken bucket. ‘‘Oh, that one would give me a drink,”’ 
he eried, ‘‘of the water of the well of Bethlehem, that 
is at the gate!’ 


It was a whim which prompted this longing. David 
was not in any need of water. Plenty of it was avail- 
able at hand. In modern Arabia the vicinity is known 
as the Feast of Waters, the place of many springs. 
The fact that the well of Bethlehem was inaccessible, 
that a Philistine garrison was stationed there, that the 
enemy was in possession of his native town—all this, 
no doubt, was in the bottom of David’s mind, and 
determined his inclination. We want things of this 
sort so very much when we realize how hard they 
are to get. But, whim or need, there were three val- 
jiant men in David’s company who were determined 
that it should be gratified. Theirs not to reason why. 
If their beloved captain had expressed a wish for the 
well itself, they would have tried to bring it to him, 
stone by stone. So we read how with Homeri¢ bravado 
they accomplished the tremendous feat. They ‘‘brake 
through the host of Philistines, and drew water out of 
the well of Bethlehem, that was by the gate, and took 
it, and brought it to David.’’ 


Now, David had many glaring faults, about which 
the Bible is by no means reticent. He himself was not 
reticent about them. He made his wrongdoing known 
to all the world. But one fault he was quite free 
from. David was not an egoist. There is in the world 
at all times a company of people, self-complacent and 
singularly: stupid, who take things like this gift of 
water from the well of Bethlehem for granted. They 
appear to go upon the theory that the world revolves 
about their sacred persons, and that all the risks and 
the pains and the hardships undergone by other people 
find sufficient justification, in some service rendered to 
_themselves. If David had belonged to that dreary 
company, we can guess how he would have acted. He 
would have drunk the water, and dismissed his heroes 
with an airy, ‘‘Thank you very much; so sorry to 
have given you all this trouble!’’ One of the most 
moving and poetic incidents in the Old Testament 
would have ended in anti-climax. But here was a man 
of a different calibre, a man worthy of his captain’s 
devotion. ‘‘My God forbid it me,’’ he eried, ‘‘that I 
should do this thing: shall I drink the blood of the 
men that have put their lives in jeopardy?’’ ‘‘And 
David would not drink it, but poured it out unto the 
Lord.”’ 


The thing which affected David, filling him with pro- 
found and generous emotion, was the knowledge that 
men had jeopardized their lives to gratify his wich. 
But what day passes that men of whom we have never 
heard, men of whose very existence we are unaware, 
are not undergoing hardship and jéopardy, peril and 
privation, on our behalf? Do we realize, ean we pos- 
sibly realize how largely our leisure, our culture, our 


Theological 


Seminary. 


feastings and our rejoicings are built upon the labors 
of those who toil? In ancient times the relaticnship 
was feudal, in modern times it is industrial, but in 
all times it has involved the same distinctions. There 
are those who are ministered unto and those who minis- 
ter. There are those who sit at meat, and there are 
those who serve. 


UPPOSE that we, like David, desire some innocent 
personal gratification: a holiday, let us say, among 
the hills where we spent our boyhood. Who brings 

us water from the well of Bethlehem? Who pays, in the 
last analysis, for that delightful week? ‘‘I pay for it 
myself,’’ we say, ‘‘out of the interest of dividends upon 
my Well-invested savings. I have no one but myself 
to thank.’’ Do we pay for it ourselves? Have we no 
one but ourselves to thank? What would our share of 
steel be worth if it were not for workmen in the mines 
and in the mills, men who, while we are enjoying 
bright days of early Spring, are working in grimy and 
sunless depths of the earth, or for other men who go 
to work in the cold gray of early morning and come 
back in the evening too tired for recreation, or who, 
during the day, face accident amid the revolutions of 
dangerous machinery and whose life expectaney is 
shortened by reason of the toil in which they are en- 
gaged? If invested capital gives us our leisure, then 
it should bring us a vision of those warriors of labor 
jeopardizing their iives to draw us water from the well 
of Bethlehem. 


But suppose we pay for our vacation not from the 
income from invested capital, but directly from our 
earnings. The situation is not appreciably different. 
If we board a. train to reach our destination, we de- 
pend upon the watchfulness of the engineer, we depend 
upon the faithfulness of the signalmen, we depend upon 
the night operators, we depend upon the switechman: 
and the brakeman, we depend upon the stoker who 
shovels the coal. 


“Tt is their care that the gear engages; it is their care 
that the switches lock ; 

It is their care in all the ages to take the buffet and 
cushion the shock.”’ 

‘“As in the thronged and the lighted ways, so in the 
dark and the desert they stand, 

Wary and watchful all their days, that their breth- 
ren’s days may be long in the land.”’ 


There is a difference, of course, between our situa- 
tion and that of David. The valiant captain knew Da- 
vid and served him out of loyalty. The engineer, the 
stoker, and all the other valiant workmen of today 
do not know us or take our wishes into calculation. 
They have their work to do, and they do it: that is 
all. Yes, there is this obvious difference, and yet the 
difference is not as deep as it appears. The main 
issue, the fact which in itself is sufficient ground for 
David’s emotion, is the fact that we are members of 
one another, and that some men, voluntarily or invol- 
untarily, are spending their lives that the lives of their 
fellow men may be enriched and fructified. 


DO NOT see how contemplation of this fact, for 

it is a fact, can fail to stir in us some kind of 
generous appreciation. Our leisure is built on oth- 
ers’ toil. Our happiness i is bought by others’ pain.. In 
order that we may enjoy ease and refreshment and 
high culture, others than we have withered and agon- 
(Continued on page 12.) es Se 
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Welcome Discontent 
By EUNICE WINGATE QUIMBY, 


Boston, Massachusetts. 


HAT’S more miserable than discontent?’’ quer- 
les one of Shakespeare’s characters, and another 
asks: 


‘‘Can you make no use of your discontent ?’’ 


Until we possess a warm home, comfortable clothing, 
and sufficient wholesome food, natural inertia will not 
keep us still. Neither will inertia hold us when we 
do possess them, if we are human and not merely ani- 
mals. The God-implanted seed of discontent will lie 
more or less dormant in a sluggish body, a dull mind, 
and a sleepy soul. 

The criticism of the Laodiceans in Revelation was 
their lukewarmness. They seemed to be comfortably 
off for food and clothing, and stopped with that. A 
pampered body had bred a dull mind and a sleepy 
soul. 

Physical ease, indefinite dreaming, no desire to in- 
crease knowledge in the world, no thought of service 
for others, a lazy belief that God is love only, never a 
whip of small cords, tend to keep us at our present 
level. 

Since God has given us free wiil, we can hardly 
expect Him to make us wise and good without effort 
on our part. The poet Keats pictures Lamia express- 
ing a ‘“‘pale contented sort of discontent’’ as she paced 
about; while the poet-philosopher Emerson writes of 
a great discontent, which is the elegy of man’s loss 
and the prediction of his recovery. 

Perhaps our responsibility is to start somewhere, 
and then if necessary and best, God will hedge our 
way with His guidance. When St. Paul had mapped 
out a missionary itinerary, at two points he felt him- 
self switched off to another course, and assigned the 
» guidance to the Spirit of Jesus. 

About five hundred years earlier Socrates talked of 
his Daimonian, and went about in a quietly listening 
attitude that he might not miss ‘‘a kind of voice’’, 
which ‘‘always forbids, but never commands’’. He 
felt it to be divine guiding, which he did not ques- 
tion, investigate, nor disobey. 

An artist has represented heavenly guidance by pic- 
turing a child toddling along a narrow plank over a 
brook, regardless of danger, while a hovering angel 
watches that it keep a straight line to safety. As 
the child had a plan of its own, the pursuit of which 
needed steering, so the plans of St. Paul and Saint 
Socrates needed for perfection divine oversight and 
guidance. 

St. Paul was not at first reconciled to being guided 
by his ‘‘thorn in the flesh’’, but was thought to see 
it as a help instead of a hindrance to higher living. 
Soerates followed his pursuit of truth even unto death, 
since his Daimonion did not prevent it. 

High attainment is not reached by a sudden upward 
sweep from discontent, as an aeroplane rises, but by 
“‘stepping-stones of our dead selves’’. Instead of 
vainly hoping that our personality will somehow be 
improved in the long run, if we would single our some 
virtues that we are personally short on, and vigor- 
ously content for these, we might really be conscious of 
definite progress. 


LTHOUGH New Year’s Day is past, suppose we 
sit down with ourselves and think. First, what 
special improvement do we most need physically? 

Perhaps there is more than one outstanding fault to 
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be corrected. Well, at first let us centre our effort on 
no more than two. When some mastery has been at- 
tained over those, others can be added one by one. 

The leading faults of one may not be those of an- 
other. One may need to contend with self-indulgence 
in eating or drinking, another with a stooping posture, 
another with negligence in dress. Someone wisely 
maintained that we should dress for others, not for 
ourselves. Too much or too little exercise or sleep 
may concern others. Dr. Samuel Johnson made many 
resolutions to overcome late rising. All could not 
hide behind ill health, as he might have done. 

Then, considering ourselves mentally, we might plan 
to read some poetry every day; to memorize something 
of permanent value; to follow a line of reading, study, 
or writing, that will be permanently profitable to our- 
selves or others. 

Although we think of ourselves as three-fold, physi- 
cal, mental, and spiritual, we are in reality what we 
are spiritually. Our highest and hardest effort will 
lie here. Since vices are often but virtues carried to 
excess, lopping off a fault will be grafting on its 
virtue. What is our most besetting sin or most promi- 
nent shortcoming? 

We are all pretty sure to need more calmness and 
self-forgetfulness. One will help the other. If we are 
meek and lowly in heart, we shall find rest unto our 
souls. 

We might take the Beatitudes in Matthew, or the 
love chapter in Corinthians, or St. Paul’s admonitions 
in Romans, and select the two qualities wherein we 
fall most short. Psychologists would warn us not to 
keep in thought the bad quality, but to set our souls 
to intensify its opposite virtue, till the fault shrivels 
and disappears. Since our emotional and mental ¢ca- 
pacity are limited, filling our soul with one feeling or 
thought will leave no room for its opposite. 

The thought that God helps those who help them- 
selves is a proverb found in several languages. The 
version of Euripides is: 


“Try first thyself, and after call on God.’’ 
Since Socrates lived before the Christian era, the 
negative side of divine restraint was not supplemented 
in his thought with the positive guidance and power 
of the Spirit of God, which Jesus promised. 
‘‘He shall guide you into all the truth.’ 


‘‘The Comforter, the Holy Spirit, . . . shall teach 
you all things, and bring to your remembrance all that 
I said unto you.”’ 


‘““Without me ye can do nothing.’’ 


Centuries were to pass before St. Paul should ex- 
hort the men of Athens to seek their unknown God, “‘if 
haply they might feel after Him and find Him, though 
He is not far from each one of us.’’ 

Beyond and above these mechanical plans to de- 
velop moral qualities lies the goal of conscious per- 
sonal communion with the God of the expanding uni- 
verse, The Creator of the infinitely vast and the infin- 
itely minute, midway of which live our puny person- 
alities. Shall we not carry around with us all our 
days a perpetual discontent till we can realize our 
Father’s everlasting arms underneath us, and His 
guiding whisper in our souls? 


Jisio 
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“He Descended Into Heli” 


By JOHN MOORE WALKER, 
Rector of St. Luke’s Church, Atlanta. 


HE QUESTION of what this article of The Creed 
means has often been put to the writer by mem- 
bers of Confirmation instruction groups. The 

word ‘‘hell’? commonly conveys to the mind of the 
layman the idea of punishment for the wicked, and 
this only. And he is quite correct in so understand- 
ing it. But the word employed in the original form 
of The Creed (whether Greek or Latin) is not accur- 
ately translated ‘‘hell’’. There are two words in the 
Greek version of the New Testament which have dis- 
tinctly different meanings. These words are ‘‘Hades’’ 
and ‘‘Gehenna’”’ “Hades”? means the unseen abode 
of the departed, whether righteous or wicked; while 
‘‘Gehenna’’ signifies the state or place of punishment 
for the wicked only. Now in the original language 
of The Creed, the word used corresponds to ‘* Hades”’ 
and not to ‘‘Gehenna’’. The substitute allowed by 
the Prayer Book rubric, ‘‘place of departed spirits’’ 
for ‘‘hell’’, is accordingly more in line with the in- 
tention of The Creed than our ordinary usage. 

Then ‘‘descended’’ presents difficulties—that is, if 
taken literally. Every school boy knows that to de- 
scend physically would mean to travel towards the 
centre of the earth and “‘hell’’ would thus be localized 
somewhere in the bowels of the planet. The article 
would therefore involve, along with theological truth, 
some pretty definite elements of geography repugnant 
to our modern sensibilities. 

These difficulties are at once overcome, however, 
when we remember first that the vehicles of expression 
made use of at the time The Creed reached its present 
form (the middle of the Eighth Century) were of ne- 
cessity pre-Copernican. And second, that we are con- 
cerned not with the outer vehicle but the inner truth. 
The outer vehicle is figurative; the inner truth is essen- 
tial. This truth is none other than this: The Invin- 
cible Love of God. We read in Scripture: ‘‘No man 
hath seen God at any time; the only begotten Son, who 
is in the bosom of the Father, he hath declared him.’’ 
These words for all of their profundity mean some- 
thing very simple and familiar to each of us. What 
a man does and says reflect in the main that man’s 
nature and character. <A person brutal and selfish by 
nature will for the most part exhibit this character by 
word and deed; and vice versa. And if I could have 
a faithful and complete record of what a man ‘says 
and does through a long period of time, I could esti- 
mate with accuracy the manner of man he is. 

Now, it is in this sense that Christ exhibits the na- 
ture of God. What Christ said, what Christ did, are 
important first and foremost because they are, as it 


were, windows through which we can look into the 

nature of God. No man hath seen God at any time, 

it is true; but if a man would know concerning God, 

let him observe Jesus closely and he will come to see. 

This is our clew. Christ represented as preaching to 

‘‘the spirits in prison’’ reveals God’s nature as one 

of leve, even to those who as yet confess Him not. 

Furthermore, death itself is no obstacle to this yearn- 

ing and persisting love of the Father. We cannot 

escape the reach of that love. One is reminded of the 

sentiments of the ancient Psalmist and of the modern 

hymn-writer. 

‘‘ Whither shall I go then from thy Spirit? or whither 
shall I go then from thy presence? 

If I climb up into heaven, thou art there; if I go 
down to hell, thou art there also. 

If I take the wings of the morning, and remain in 
the uttermost parts of the sea; 

Even there also shall thy hand lead me, and thy 
right hand shall hold me.’’ 


*‘Q Love that wilt not let me go, 

I rest my weary soul in thee; 

I give thee back the life I owe, 

That in thine ocean depths in its flow 
May richer, fuller be. 


‘‘Q Cross that liftest up my head, 

I dare not ask to fly from thee; 

I lay in dust life’s glory dead, 

And from the ground there blossoms red 
Life that shall endless be.’’ 


And why should this invincible love of God for His 
children not be an article of Christian belief? If a 
Buddhist saint can profess never to be satisfied with 
bliss for himself so lone as even one of his brethren 
is in outer darkness, can the Christian follower of The 
Great Shepherd of the sheep do less? Were he to do 
so the unknown author of the Book of Jonah would 
stand up in judgment against him. Here are his words 

—‘And Jehovah said, "Thou hast had regard for the 
gourd, for which thou hast not labored, neither madest 
it grow; which came up in a night, and perished in a 
night: and should not I have regard for Nineveh, that 
great city, wherein are more than six-score thousand 
persons that cannot discern between their right hand 
and their left hand; and also much cattle?”’ 

And it was He Who is to come to be our judge Who 
said: ‘‘For the Son of man came to seek and to save 
that which was lost.’’ 


‘Regnavit A Ligno Deus! 


(A Description of the Wood-Carved Reredos in Zion Church. 


This inscription upon the Reredos is given in the English 
translation of the sixth century hymn of Venantius Fortu- 
natus: “For God is reigning from The Tree!” 

Here is portrayed the fulfillment of the Calvary scene 
as it was originally conceived by the primitive Christian 
community. Here we see the glory of The Cross, not in 
its human misery driven in upon a struggling creature, 
for that view was mercifully veiled from mortal sight by 
the great darkness. The earlier ages of Christendom al- 
Ways presented this theme as that of The Kingly Christ 
stretching out His own hands and arms against The Tree 
in blessing to embrace the world. 

He is our King of Life and Love! On His head is the 
royal crown of gold. He is our Prophet, robed in the 
white vesture of man’s purity and courage—the forthright- 
teller! He is our Priest, shouldered by the red cove of 
sacrificial tenderness! His countenance of majestic mien 
shines with the light of ‘Youth in benignity and power with 
a bor wedbeks sr Hill for His Throne! 


Douglaston, Long Island, on the Cover Page.) 


Here is portrayed The Kingly Christ for whom the world 
is waiting! The power of His Spirit is the whole knowl- 
edge of the life in which we live. It is the miracle of 
life itself, this present life which shines forth through the 
trees in the great city beyond of our dwelling and desire. 
Here is life as we know it in all its material and physical 
reality—roots, trees, fruit, and the varying elements of 
man’s work and life and love. Here is the life that we 
know as a material fact become our spiritual truth! Here 
is the risen life of The Kingly Christ which comes speaking — 
to us out of the interpretation of experience which St. 
Paul expressed: ‘‘That was not first which is spiritual, but — 
that which is natural, and afterward, that which is spirit- 
Walz 

Here is portrayed the destiny of man’s ideals oer 
arise from his needs, the physical and material subs 
of his daily environment. It is the spirit of our 
The ae Chiat ols Prophet, Priest ang ‘ing! 
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Beneficent Service 
By JAMES E. FREEMAN, 


Bishop of Washington. 


N the ancient book of Job where the afflicted man 
was defending himself against his erities, he justi- 
fied his course by reciting the place of proud dis- 

tinction he oceupied among his fellows, and the service 
he had rendered them in the days of his prosperity. 
Among other things he said: ‘‘I was eyes to the blind, 
and feet was I to the lame. I was a father to the 
poor: and the cause which I knew not I searched out.’’ 
In no claim that he made in defense of his life did 
he assume a loftier role than in this declaration. He 
would not justify himself either by his wealth or his 
wisdom, but rather by the self-sacrificing service he 
had rendered to those in dire need. Beyond the claims 
of the blind and the lame and the poor, he gave him- 
self to searching out conditions that needed the kindly 
word and the generous and efficient hand. 

It is a striking fact that those whose memories lin- 
ger longest are in many instances the men and women 
who, in their day and generation, have been distin- 
guished for the service they rendered their fellows. 
Join Howard, the prison reformer of England, left 
behind him a record of service that gives him a lasting 
place in the annals of his countrymen. He sought out 
causes, familiarized himself with them and applied 
his rare gifts to their mitigation. Of him it was writ- 
ten, ‘‘He followed an open, if unfrequented, pathway 
that led to immortality.’’ Lady Nightingale sought 
out causes utterly remote from her ¢loistered life and 
found them in the pestilential conditions of the Crimea. 
So distinguished was her service that, notwithstanding 
her physical weakness, her name is cherished wherever 
the English language is spoken. 

There died in New York several years ago a quiet, 
unobtrusive woman who gained the proud distinction 
of being called the ‘‘ Angel of the Tombs’’. Her serv- 
ice was rendered to unfortunate victims whose erimi- 
nal propensities had led them into evil ways. In a 
very real sense she was the servant of forgotten men 
and forgotten women. Among the good and the great 
whose names we chronicle in the Book of Remem- 
brance, are men and women of this type who selflessly 
have given themselves to serve the unfortunate and 


the afflicted. Their ministry is analagous to that of 
Him who, when asked by His forerunner, John, ‘‘ Art 
thou he that should come? or look we for another?’’ 
answered, ‘‘Go and tell John what things ye have seen 
end heard; how that the blind see, the lame walk, the 
lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead are raised, 
to the poor the gospel is preached.”’ 


HRISTIAN service has ever interpreted itself in 
deeds of kindness. Its most potent creed is ar- 
ticulate in works of beneficence. Nothing is more 

irresistible than a life spent in acts of mercy. The 
salt that preserves society is not to be found in its 
wealth, its mechanical genius or its learning, but rather 
in its exemplification of the ideals of Him who ‘‘went 
about doing good.’’ It is such service that makes 
the Christian philosophy of life irresistible. It has been 
reserved for our generation to place fresh emphasis 
upon what are called the ‘‘social implications of the 
Gospel’’, which means literally the application of the 
mighty teachings of Christ to human needs of every 
sort and kind. His exemplars are frequently found 
among those who reside outside the pale of His Church. 

Now and again in communities are found men and 
women whose profession of faith is expressed in the 
service they render to the unfortunate of one kind 
and another. There is a comradeship among men and 
women of this type that binds them together in a 
close unity. The high impulse that impels and sus- 
tains the finest types of social service proceeds from 
Him whose whole life was given to ministering to the 
needs of men. Our assumed obligation as Christians 
is not discharged in our oft-repeated creeds nor in our 
devotional practices. These must be interpreted in 
practical and helpful ways; they must be expressed 
in all our relations with our fellows, they must extend 
beyond the bounadries of our restricted and more ex- 
clusive areas of occupation. 

Eyes to the blind, feet to the lame, to search out 
causes and to minister to the needs of the afflicted 
and unfortunate is the highest privilege given to the 
Christian disciples. 


Bits of American Church Lore 
By EDGAR L. PENNIN GTON, 


Rector of Grace Church, Oeala, Florida. 


HE inhabitants of New Harlem ‘‘upon New York 
Island in America’’ describe the faithful and ef- 
fective work of the Reverend Henricus Beys, the 

Dutch minister supported by the Society for the propa- 
gation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, in a letter dated 
November 25, 1712: 

““Wee do attest Certifie and declare as aforesaid 
that the st M* Henry Beys before his preaching every 
Sunday did and hath without any Intermission con- 
stantly read y® publick prayers in y® Dutch Tongue 
according to y® Liturgy of y® church of England and 
as y® day and time did require, for w°? purpose M* 
Henry Beys did distribute Severall common prayer 
Books translated into y® dutch tongue amongst us 
aforesaid and others adjacent People and Neighbours 
his hearers who were so very desirous of Accepting 
y® said Books yt they strove who should first receive the 
same as long as there were any to bestow. 

‘‘ffurther that y® said M™ Henry Beys besides y® 
discharge of his Duty afores4 did every sunday con- 
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stantly after the Service and Sermon Ended in the 
Church, repeat his Sermon by way of Questions 
and Answers in a fatherly way and Brotherly Manner 
for our better Edification & Perfecter understanding of 
his Sermon and disposition thereof particularly, 'T».zh- 
ing old and Young under his Care whenever there were 
any to hear him do y® s¢ Mt Henry Beys had preached 
upon any Catecheticall Subject he repeated y® same 
to Aged men & Women; and Catichized our Children 
at y® same time, and did Catechise our children once 
every week in his own house and did there Inform them 
of the Subjects he intended to preach upon the Sab- 
bath day following yt they might be y® better pre- 
pared to hear y® same. . 

“That the said Mr Henry Beys hath likewise con- 
stantly during his abode amongst us with all diligence 
visited our Sick Exhorting and Admonishing and Com- 
forting them in their great Extremity, praying with 
them and for them in a most Tender Affectionate & 

(Continued on page 12.) 
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THE WOMAN’S AUXILIARY 


BRENT HOUSE. 
Mrs. G. A. N. King. 


Eight women from Minnesota attended the Confer- 
ence for Leaders of the Woman’s Auxiliary of the 
Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh Provinces, at Brent 
House, Chicago, May 29-24. The delegation included 
Mesdames D. R. West, G. A. N. King, W. H. D. Rees, 
Fred N. Furber, C. E. ‘Anderson, Tracy, Henry C. Carl- 
son, and Miss Mar garet Densmore. 

Miss Lindley, National Executive Secretary, presided 
over the two day session called for inspiration and for 
the exchange of ideas. On the first evening of the 
conference the students of Brent House gave an inter- 
national program of music and addresses; a young 
Japanese student, presiding. He described Brent House 
as a ‘‘home of honest difference, and a refuge for con- 
flicting opinions—our Oriental home in America.’’ The 
students participating were most interesting; an Ha- 
waiian who sang native songs and danced interpretive 
dances; a Chinese girl gifted with a beautiful voice; 
a Japanese girl pianist; and a young Korean violin- 
ist who had been in this country only two months. 
The second half of the program consisted of two talks; 
one by a Hindu, a student of Comparative Religions, 
who gave a deeply religious talk, in beautiful English, 
pointing out the difference between the Hindu and 
Christian attitude towards religion—‘‘ Belief as against 
Behavior.’’ 

In contrast to this talk, a brilliant young Chinese 
gave his version of the political relations between 
Japan and China; most interesting in the light of the 
friendship which seemed to exist between himself and 
the young Japanese, chairman of the evening. His 
modern version of politics was ‘Who gets what, when, 
how.”’ 

On the second evening, Dr. Karl Block of St. Louis 
gave a stirring address on the Forward Movement. 
This was followed by meditation and prayers. 

It was interesting to have the oportunity of visiting 
Brent House so soon after Mrs. Biller had addressed 
the Diocesan Auxiliary, and it was practically demon- 
strated to us what may be accomplished by the practice 
of the doctrine of the ‘‘Brotherhood of Man.’’ 

Mrs. George Biller is the beloved hostess for this 


unique home, which is at 5540 Woodlawn Avenue, near 


the University of Chicago. The home is named for 
the late Rt. Rev. Charles H. Brent, a friend of Oriental 
students, founded about ten years ago, and is a real 
home fo. rthe oriental student who enjoys only a re- 
_ stricted freedom of movement in American society. 
To quote one of the students: ‘‘Brent House to its 
Oriental members does not stand out as a propaganda 
station for any western religion but its hostess is ac- 
knowledged by all, as a devout Christian of the Episco- 
pal Church. Brent House does not seek to convert 
Hindus, or Buddhists, or Confucianists, but allows 
them all to mix in one group as if they were natura! 
members of one body. The things that divide people 
into different faiths, races, nations, or classes, are en- 
tirely forgotten as soon as one steps inside its doors; 
and the door is truly an open door, open to all who 
eare to enjoy friendly contacts with students from 
other lands.’’ 

To quote again: ‘‘The thankfulness of Oriental stu- 
dents to their American friends cannot be adequately 
expressed while they are still in America and absorbed 
in academie work. But as they bid farewell to Brent 
House one by one, the fragrance of true human affee- 
tions is carried to distant parts of the world to com- 
bat the bitterness that grows: out. of racial prejudice 
and national rivalries. 


Someday, somewhare,-"some - the: ito 7 ae ak ‘Our Lord. 


Oriental hearts will open themselves to friendly Ameri- 
cans because of what they learn at Brent House.”’ 
Two of our delegates happened to arrive at Brent 


‘House the evening before they were expectd, and they 


will never forget the home atmosphere that greeted 
them. The fire burning in the grate, the young people 
grouped about visiting, and Mrs. Biller the beloved 
hostess and Mother—we began then to realize the value 
of Brent House. It was truly a privilege to have had 
the opportunity of attending the conference. We feel 
that our lives have been enriched because of the ex- 
perience of being with Mrs. Biller, and seeing what 
both she and Brent House mean to the Oriental Stu- 
dent.—The Minnesota Missionary. 

* * * 
Diocese of South Carolina: Auxiliary Day at Kanuga 

Lake. 

Auxiliary Day at Kanuga comes this year on Satur- 
day, July 20; the program which begins at ten o’clock, 
will be an interesting one. Visitors will, as usual, be 
able to lunch in the Conference dining-room. 

Those of our Church women who are summering in 
the mountains will surely attend, and those who are 
perhaps planning a week-end trip, will wisely select 
this time for their holiday and so have the added pleas- 
ure of the day at Kanuga. 


Trinity Pinopolis. 


In making out their program for the year, the 
women of Trinity decided that in addition to their 
usual undertaking, they would make a special effort 
on two projects, Advance Work and the Pineville In- 
firmary. A definite sum was decided upon as a contri- 
bution to Advance Work and through various little 
enterprises, the fund is steadily growing towards the 
hoped-for amount. The fact that Bishop Mitchell was 
once rector of the parish, of course, adds greatly to the 
interest in the little Arizona Church. 

The Pineville Infirmary under the charge of one of 
our U. T. O. workers, Nurse Maude Callen, is only fif- 
teen miles up the road from Pinopolis and go is a home 
responsibility. At the June meeting, every woman 
brought a gift of some sort—towels, pillow-cases, pre- 
serves, puzzles, china and glass, sheets and soap—so 
that a substantial box was later sent to the Infirmary. 

A visitor to the Orphanage reported distressingly 
empty book cases which so moved the ladies that they 
took from their own shelves, treasures new and old, 
and sent off three dozen books suitable for children 
and young people. 


The Work of the Supply Department. 

The Supply Department of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
which has charge of the sending of clothing and hos- 
pital supples to the mission field reports that the 
women have kept up their interest remarkably during 


these difficult years. 
* * * 


EDITORIAL. 
(Continued from page 3.) 
and the organization’s trappings rather than to the 
fine Christian zeal manifest in such lives. 

We do not need the ‘‘religious”’ life. It must be 
more akin in costume and manner and scholarship — 
to the present world. It must be able to find a place 
for the married as well as the celibate and it must 
have the zeal and devotion of a Father Huntington. 
Are there men who can combine breadth of vision with 
religious devotion? We trust so, for oft rae 
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News froin the Front 


(The Southern Churchman believing that missions constitute 
the life of the Church hereby invites the missionaries of oul 
Church to write letters to this paper describing the work they 
are doing in an interesting way, so that our people may know 
more of what is going on in the mission field.) 


Universities Mission to Central Africa. 

The man who is skeptical about the Church’s mis- 
sion overseas ought to take an intensive course of study 
on the Universities Mission to Central Africa. A great 
hall in London was packed from floor to roof for the 
recent annual meeting of this society. Bishop Shaw of 
Oxford, president, said it was characteristic of the 
mission that people ‘‘do not merely show an interest 
in it; they belong to it.”’ 

Work is progressing in its four central African dio- 
eeses, Zanzibar, Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland, and 
Masasi, in spite of many varieties of difficulty and 
hardship, including an almost desperate shortage of 
English priests. There are many African clergy and 
most of the school teaching is now done by African 
teachers, but a white staff is still essential and should 
not be as scant and over-burdened as it has been in 
recent years. There are 10,000 children in the U. M. 
C. A. schools in the Diocese of Masasi alone. The 
government inspector of education had occasion to read 
a Masasi school girl’s paper on geography which he 
said caused him to revise his whole conception of the 
potential abilities of African women. 

* 4 cd 
No Competition for Doctors. 

From the Epworth Era comes the following start- 
ling information: ‘‘For the black skinned natives of 
Central Africa there are just 114 doctors for a total 
population of 90,000,000, or one doctor for each 790,- 
000 natives. This compares with one doctor to »very 
759 persons in the United States. All of these doc- 
tors are missionaries. There are government physi- 
cians, but they confine their practice to foreign resi- 
dents. Except where these few medical missionaries 
have gone, Africa is still tormented with the terror of 
evil spirits and dominated by the witch doctor. A 
glorious opportunity awaits an awakened church.”’ 

% * * 

Doctor of Philosophy Degree Conferred on Dr. Lo. 

Dr. Lo Ch’uan-Fang, who compiled the reading 
course on ‘‘Orientals in the United States’’ issued early 
in 1935 by the National Council, has received his Doc- 
tor of Philosophy degree from the University of Chi- 
eago and returns to China during the summer to as- 
sume the chair of psychology at Central China College, 
Wuchang, where Dr. Francis Wei is president. Dr. Lo 
is a member of the Anglican Communion, a graduate 
of Boone Middle School and Boone College. The dis- 
cussion of Orientals in the United States was written 
by Dr. Lo after nearly five vears of life in this country. 

' * * * 
Another Outstation Hospital in Liberia. 

A paramount chief from the Gola country in Liberia 
turned up at St. Timothy’s Hospital, Cape Mount, to 
announce that a hospital building had been erected in 
his town and was ready for use. He had repeatedly 
asked the hospital to start medical work there, but 
St. Timothy’s, with two outstations already open, did 
not plan to start any more until 1936. 

The first outstation, at Dambala, has now weathered 
the difficulties of its first year, with nearly 300 pa- 
tients treated. The nurse gives instructions in mid- 
wifery, care of babies and general hygiene. She visits 
surrounding villages. The doctor from Cape Mount 
visits the outstations for inspection and operations. 

* * * 
‘‘By This Time and Since Before Yet.’’ 

A petition signed with two pages of thumb marks 
by Igorots at Tukukan has been receiyed by Bishop 


Mosher, begging that Deaconess Shaw of Bontoe he 
transferred to Tukukan, to fill the vacanev left bv Dea- 
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coness Routledge. The Bishop could not do this, and 
if he did, the first result would be a petition from 
the Igorots of Bontoe not to take Deaconess Shaw 
from them. 

The Bishop asked his young Igorot catechist, Mark 
Suluen, to explain to the people and the eatechist 
replied with a most sympathetic letter, telling how 
much the Igorots all think of Deaconess Shaw, but, 
he adds, ‘‘I’ll say that you have no possibility of send- 
ing a missionary for the present and I’ll make them 
understand that money is scarce by this time and 
since before yet.’’ 


FORM OF PRAYER AND OF THANKSGIVING to Al- 

mighty God for the Protection Afforded to the King’s 

Majesty, During the Twenty-five Years of His Auspi- 
cious Reign, Ordered by the Lords of His Majesty’s Most 
Honorable Privy Council. Published by the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, London. 


I have been told that the great celebration all over the 
British Empire on the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of King George V.’s accession, had its inception in a 
remark made by him: that he would like to go to church on 
the sixth of May. Out of this grew the marvellous out- 
pouring of love and loyalty which has assured his Majesty of 
the place he holds in the hearts of his people. 

The Form of Service appointed for the Jubilee reads: ‘‘A 
Form of Prayer and Thanksgiving to Almighty God for 
the protection afforded to the King’s Majesty during the 
twenty-five years of his auspicious reign,’’ and the service 
fully carries out that title, stressing in prayers, psalms and 
hymns the thankful dependence of the King and his sub- 
jects upon the King of kings and Lord of the whole earth. 

It was fitting that the King of a great nation should go 
in state to St. Paul’s Cathedral, but when King George 
knelt to offer prayers of thanksgiving, God who reads all 
hearts, saw a humble and grateful Christian putting his 
whole trust in God’s strength to enable him to bear the 
responsibilities of the great office to which it has pleased 
God to call him. 

The service contains a very beautiful prayer for all the 
King’s subjects of ‘“‘divers races, languages and customs’’. 
After the singing of the Te Deum, two verses of the Na- 
tional Anthem concluded the service. 

Katharine Tyndale. 
* * * 
UDSON TAYLOR’S SPIRITUAL SECRET: By Dr. and 
Mrs. Howard Taylor. Available from the China In- 
land Mission Headquarters in Philadelphia, Penn. 
There is treasure for those who love God and wish to 
more fully realize their privilege of faith and prayer. 


To look into the inner life of so great and useful a man 
as Hudson Taylor is indeed a privilege. There is power 
back of such a life as Taylor’s, who organized and directed 
for so many years the great China Inland Mission, which 
had 750 missionaries when he died in 1900 and now is 
represented by 1,300 missionaries and 4,000 Chinese work- 
ers. Baptisms since 1900 alone number more than 100,- 
000. Whence all this? From God. Taylor laid hold on 
God and he let God take full possession of him, in a way 
that few men have done, yet simply, The secret of his life 
was faith and prayer. 

The tendency in some churches almost wholly to trust 
organizations and programs is carried too far by many. 
God’s people need to trust more in Him, making known 
their needs in supplication to Him. The great ‘Faith Mis- 
sions’, of which the China Inland Mission is a good ex- 
ample, are going forward in the evangelization of the 
world in a wonderful way, while other missions are at a 
standstill or are going backward. God is hearing with 
funds, missionaries and convents those who depend most 
on Him in faith and prayer. 

This life of a great man’s inner relation to God is as 
interesting and captivating as any romance. It cannot but 
prove a blessing to all who read it, as it has been a bless- 
ing to us, 

Charles A. Leonard. 

Harbin, Manchuria. 


* * * 
OD DOES GUIDE US: By W. E. Sangster. Cloth. Pp. 
147. Published by The Abingdon Press, 150 Fifth 


Avenue, New York City. Price, $1. 

The author, a minister of the Methodist Church, knows 
God, and witnesses to vital experiences of the Lord’s deal- 
ings with Himself and others, 

If there was one note more than any other clearly 
sounded out by our Lord, it was that His Father was 


a 


personally concerned for the welfare of all who would 
claim divine protection, prosperity and preserving. God, 
to be God at all, must be all that our Lord and His Apos- 
tles defined, or He is unworthy of our faith and loyalty. 
The God of the Holy Scriptures is not a God who is afar 
off only, but nigh at hand. See Psalms 139. Hear our 
Lord’s appeal in Matt. 7:11; and that of the Apostle Paul 
ne Phil 426. bos 

The fact that saintly Leslie D. Weatherhead endorses 
the book, as he writes: ‘I welcome this book enthusiasti- 
cally, because it is a sane, practical, frank, fearless devo- 
tional study,’’ is sufficient to allure us to the author’s 


position. 

The narration of experience, the persuasiveness of ap- 
peal, the whole-hearted conviction of the author in the 
integrity of his message, all conspire to make the book 

Those who have espoused the ‘‘Group Movement’, as 
well as they who have not, will find special inspiration to 
trust God more completely for the things of time as well 
as those of eternity. 


2 0  _ 
BITS OF AMERICAN CHURCH LORE. 
(Continued from page 9.) 
Brotherly manner, and hath been very Serviceable in 
administering Physick to us, when and as often as 
Occation required haveing likewise been very diligent 
in Exhorting Admonishing all those that have Lead a 
Lewd & wicked life or were slack in ye work of y® Gos- 
pel, Whereby he have very much adorned, and Pro- 
moted the Gospel of Jesus Christ which he professeth 
dayly. . (He) has dayly without any Haughtiness 
very peaceably very patiently and very Kindly con- 
versed wt® our aged as fathers, with our middle aged 
as Brethren and with our Children as his own.”’ 


HE Reverend Ebenezer Taylor, of St. Andvrew’s 
Parish, South Carolina, describes local conditions 
in his letter of July 28, 1713: 

‘‘Our Parishes here have Such vast Bounds that it 
is hardly possible for the Minister to know the Num- 
ber of the Inhabitants of his Parish, But I think I may 
Say, my Parish is one of the most Populous Partshe; 
in the Province & yet there is not one Papist in it 
that I know, and I wish there were as few Dissenters 
of all Sorts in my Parish, but they are many & there 
are too few Conformists which make my Parish a 
very Uncomfortable Parish to me. But I live in Hopes 
to See more Conformists & fewer Dissenters in my 
Parish then now there are and that I shal! live more 
Comfortably in it hereafter then ever I have yet done, 
ffor the Dissenters are themselves, and they muke too 
many that professe themselves of the Church of Eng- 
land very Uukind and troublesome to me. I. think 
the Interest of the Church of England considerably 
Increases, and the Dissenters Interest considerably de- 
creases in most of our Parishes, now that the Society 
has been so kind to this Province as to furnish our 
Parishes with true Conformist & Godly Ministers.’’ 


-In the same letter, the Reverend Ebenezer Taylor 
complains of the indifference of his people to the sacra- 
ments.. 

““‘T had twice given Notice of my Purpose to admin- 
ister the Holy Comunion & each time preached a Dis- 
course preparatory for it was all in vain, for neither 
time had I the Number w*) our Church requires to 
comunicate with me, and So there was no Comunion 
at either of these times. But this did not So discourage 
me as to try no more, but some time after I gave Notice 
againe, as our Church directs of my Intention the 
Lords day following to Administer the Lord’s Supper 
and Preached a Sacramental Sermon before the Cele- 
atone and then I had 4 Comunicants besides my 

elf. 


i 
THE WELL OF BETHLEHEM. 
(Continued from page 6.) 
ized. In the case of material needs, food, lodging, 
transportation and the like, the fact is evident. Is 
the fact less evident when our needs are intellectual, 
when they are moral? The book which helped us, 
which stimulated us to independent thought, which 
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opened to us new worlds of science or philosophy or 
art, which brought us solace and inspiration—that 
book cost the writer something. Rodin’s statue re- 
minds us that there is agony in the mind of a thinker 
before a great thought comes to birth; there is travail 
of soul for the artist before it finds expression. Dante 
said that his Divine Comedy made him lean, and chil- 
dren pointed him out in the streets as the man who 
had been in hell. And when our needs are spiritual, 
then all above all times the satisfaction of them is 
costly. The blood of the martyrs is the seed of the 
Church, and the symbol of our religion is a cross. 

“David would not drink of it, but poured it out to 
the Lord.’’ The warriors themselves were not actuated 
by religious motives. They risked their lives for Da- 
vid, not for God. Yet, it is to God that David, with a 
realizing heart, directs the sacrifice. And here he is 
a prophet; here he shows himself gifted with poetic in- 
sight which sees deeply into truth. All devotion has its 
Godward aspect. The water from the well of Bethle- 
hem, secured at so great a risk, given in so generous 
a spirit, is always, in a mystical sense, ‘‘poured out 
unto the Lord.’’ The service rendered to the beloved 
captain, the peril encountered in pursuit of duty, the 
task performed manfully and with no expectation \of 
reward—all that man dares or woman endures in order 
that others may be benefited is as directly done unto 
God, and as inevitably received by Him, as though de- 
votion to him had been in the first place its animating 
eause. The Saviour Himself has made that plain to 
us. Beautiful words come from the Son of David, 
confirming David’s own poetie insight. ‘‘I was an 
hungered and ye gave me meat: I was thirsty and ye 
gave me drink. Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one 
of the least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto 
me.”’ 

a  ( ) 
REGNAVIT A LIGNO DEUS! 
(Continued from page 8.) 

Here is portrayed The Christ exalted as The King of 

Glory, not in man’s past or future of fear or hope, but 
in man’s living present. In the light of That Blessed Pres- 
ence we live and move and have our being, freed for life 
and work and love from doubt, discouragement and de- 
spalr. 
dc man sees but dimly, though none the less really, the 
environment of his modern city shining through the trees. 
And above it all hovers supreme The Kingly Christ, trans- 
figuring that environment into all that is spiritual and 
beautiful. But because we live in the flesh, the body is 
spiritually precious and its modern environment sacred and 
beautiful. 

This is our destiny—our faith in The Kingly Christ as 
the embodiment of our natural spiritual life springing nat- 
urally from the material of our every-day experience. 

In this Kingly Christ we see this spiritual vision in terms 
of the warp and woof of our actual needs. It is a faith 


actually livable for that world of men ever in search of 
that city whose builder and maker is God! 


> 


“We are builders of that city; 
“All our joys and all our groans 
Help to rear its shining ramparts 
All our lives are building stones!” 


REGNAVIT A LIGNO DEUS! 


a 

YOU SHOULD KNOW WHERE TO FIND 
The Lord’s Prayer—Matt. 6. 
The Ten Commandments—Ex. 20. 
The Beatitudes—Matt. 5. 
Paul’s Conversion—Acts 9. 
Christ’s Great Prayer—John 17. 
Abiding Chapter—John 15. 
Resurrection Chapter—1 Cor. 15. 
Shepherd Chapter—John 10. 
Love Chapter—1 Cor. 13. 
Traveler’s Psalm—Psalm 121. 
Greatest Verse—John 3:16. 
Consecration Verse—Rom. 12:1. es 
Workers’ Verse—2 Tim. 2:15. o eoteaaes 
The Great Commission—Mark 16:15, © 9 —= 
Christ’s Last Command—Acts 1:8. oe 
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YOUNG PEOPLE'S 


FELLOWSHIP 
SERVICE LEAGUE 


The Reverend Randolph F. Blackford 


INTRODUCTION. 


Leader: Possibly the first thought 
that comes to our minds when Bud- 
dhism is mentioned, is that it is some- 
thing we know practically nothing about 
and that it is of interest only to schol- 
ars and people in far oft lands. But 
this is not correct, for there are three 
great missionary religions whose follow- 
ers believe that they should preach 
their religion to the whole world. The 
oldest of these is Buddhism, the second 
ig Christianity, and the third, Islam or 
Mohammedanism. 

To begin with its history: Twenty- 
five hundred years ago, about the time 
the Jews were returning from their cap- 
tivity under Nehemiah and Ezra, there 
was born in India a prince by the name 
of Gotama Siddartha. Being a native 
of India or Hinaustan, his reiigion was 
naturally that of his péople. He grew 
up and married and had a son. But 
at the age of twenty-nine he became 
oppressed by what he thought was the 
darkness of his religion and left home 
to wander in search of light. He thus, 
after a good deal of time and thought, 
arrived at what he considered was Light. 
So he called himself a Buddha, or man 
who had found light. Buddha is thus 
a title, as Christ is a~-title, and the 
religion he founded is called Buddhism, 
as the religion Jesus founded is called 
Christianity. He was thirty-five when 
this happened, and the rest of his life 
he taught what he had found. He died 
at the age of eighty, surrounded by his 
followers. 

The sacred books of the Buddhists 
are made up of dialogues of his follow- 
ers with Buddha, in which he gave his 
teachings. They are primarily of a 
moral nature and really ignored God. 
They constituted a great reformation 
of Hindooism on which it built, even as 
Christianity is built on Judaism. 

After Gotama’s death the religion, 
or rather philosophy, he had founded 

spread, but with this difference, that 
whereas he had ignored God, his follow- 
ers made a god out of him and prayed 
to him. Its great idol is Buddha him- 
self. All Southern India was gradually 
covered by Buddhism. Then it spread 
to the Island of Ceylon, just south of 
India. Then it spread to the north of 
India and to the east, until Ceylon, 
Burma, Siam and Cambodia were in 
the fold. Then to the north again, 
where Tibet and Mongolia were con- 
verted. Then to the east again, where 
China, Korea and Japan were converted. 
Then south through Java and the Hast 
Indies and the islands of the Pacific, 
and today Buddhist temples are being 
built in California. 

The people who worship Buddha are 
estimated by different authorities as 
anywhere between one hundred million 
and five hundred million. When it is 
realized that the total population of the 
world is estimated at two billion, we 
see that according to the highest esti- 
mates, one in every four people in the 
world, and according to the lowest es- 
timates, one in every twenty people, is 
a Buddhist. Christianity claims be- 
tween one-fourth and one-half of the 
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Buddhism 


people in the world, so it is well worth 
our while to know something about 
Buddhism. 


Description of Buddhism. 

In order to understand Buddhism we 
must understand Hindooism or Brah- 
manism, as it is sometimes called. It 
is very difficult to give this in a few 
words, as Brahmanism is different in 
different places. But its chief idea is 
that God is everything and we and the 
world are nothing. Or, to put it in the 
words of what may be called its creed, 
“Brahm (that is, God) exists, all else 
is Maya (that is, illusion).’’ In other 
words, that we are really nothing but 
Brahm’s dream. Everybody wants to 
live, so Brahm keeps on dreaming; if 
he would ever wake up, we _ simply 
wouldn’t be. Not only this, but they 
say Brahm gets tired of thinking of us 
as men and we die, then Brahm thinks 
of us as something else, perhaps a 
mouse or an elephant or a snake or a 
lion, and we are reborn as that animal. 
Then Brahm stops thinking of us as 
that animal and we will be reborn as 
something else. Of course Man is the 
best that a person can be, but there is 
a difference in man. This they call caste, 
and there are hundreds of them. There 
are four main castes, however. The 
highest is the Priests, next come War- 
riors, then Farmers, then the Slaves. 
Then below all of these are the Pariahs 
or outcastes. 

Inasmuch as Buddha’s reforms did 
not touch the caste system, it may be 
interesting to know one or two of the 
laws regarding caste. For one of the 
three upper castes, a man must devote 
himself to study and keep the rules of 
the student life, either for nine years, 
or for eighteen years, or for thirty-six 
years, after which he shall take a cere- 
monial bath and marry a girl of his 
same caste, but only if she has certain 
qualifications. There are quite a num- 
ber of these qualifications, but two of 
them are interesting. She must not be 
baldheaded, redheaded or have weak 
eyes, and it is especially mentioned that 
she must be beautifully graceful and 
have the walk of an elephant. 

But to return to Gotama. He be- 
lieved that life was sad and that from 
the time a person was born he suffered. 
Then when he died he had to be re- 
born into another life and probably it 
would be even more miserable than the 
one before it. Of course, you would 
never think of eating any meat, be- 
cause if you did, you might be eating 
the flesh of your grandmother or grand- 
father, which would be horrible. This 
was such a strong belief of the Hindoos 
that those in the British army had to 
have special rations cooked especially 
without lard, because lard is animal 
fat and you might be eating one of your 
ancestors’ flesh. 

This was so terrible that Gotama 
looked for a way out and finally came 
to the conclusion that if he could only 
concentrate his mind on nothingness and 
not think, that Brahm would forget 
about him and he would be forgotten 
and need not be born again. So that 
was his message. But in order to reach 


this Buddhist heaven or Nirvana, you 
must be very kind to all animals. Thus, 
if a flea bites you, you must carefully 
and gently catch him and drop him 
where he won’t get hurt by the fall. The 
same applies to flies and to mosquitoes. 
The story is told of a Buddhist saint 
who saw a starving lioness and was sa 
sorry for her that he went up and gave 
himself to her, that she might make 
a good meal from his body. 


Of course, there are many other rules 
you must follow if you would be a real 
Buddhist saint. One of them is that 
you must always sit on a carpet, even 
while asleep. If you lie down, you will 
think how comfortable it is. Also, you 
must never sit on a cushion for the 
same reason. Altogether, there are 
quite a few reasons why I don’t think 
I would care to be a Hindoo or a Bud- 
dhist. 


Buddhism and Christianity. 


The sharpest distinction in the world 
is between the ideas of the Gospel, or 
good news, which these religions have. 
Jesus said, “I came that ye might have 
life and have it more abundantly,” but 
Gotama said, in essence, ‘I came that 
you may have death and have it more 
abundantly.’”’ Christianity says, Life is 
good and we will teach you to get the 
most out of it. Buddhism says, Life 
is evil; we will tell you how to get rid 
OLerts 


Both religions believe in a heaven 
and a hell, or punishment for wrong- 
doing. But Buddhism teaches that the 
greatest happiness is a dreamless sleep 
from which we will never wake, while 
Christianity teaches that the greatest 
happiness is being with God and doing 
His will. So, too, the Christian hell or 
punishment after death is thought of 
as being away from God, and the Bud- 
dhist hell is thought of as forever do- 
ing what Brahm wants you to do, with 
all the suffering connected with the re- 
births. 


In China and Japan, however, one 
sees pictures of the popular idea of 
what is called the Buddhist hell, with 
flames and devils and pitchforks very 
much like the picture we see of Hell 
in our funny papers today, and the kind 
of pictures we used to see of Hell in 
many religious pictures. The explana- 
tion of this likeness is probably that 
early Christian missionaries and early 
Buddhist missionaries came into con- 
tact and one copied the others’ pictures. 
But the greatest contrast is in this 
world, as might be expected. Buddhist 
peoples will not kill flies and other 
pests, and all know that flies spread 


disease. The consequence is that Bud- 
dhist countries are usually very un- 
healthy. Insects also destroy crops, but 


Buddhism protecting the insects means 
that crops in Buddhist countries cannot 
be as plentiful as in Christian, so the 
people are usually poorer also. 

So that from physical as well as 
spiritual causes, Buddhism is a religion 
of gloom and suffering, while Christi- 
anity is a religion of joy and happiness 
and light. 
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CINCINNATI SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
SOCIAL WORK. 

Opening with a quiet day and medi- 
tations conducted by the Rt. Rev. Henry 
Wise Hobson, Bishop of Southern Ohio, 
the Cincinnati Summer School of So- 
cial Work has begun its thirteenth ses- 
sion. Twenty-two men from fifteen 
states are attending the eight-weeks ses- 
sion, which is under the direction of Dr. 
William S. Keller. 

In addition to practical experience in 
the various social agencies of the City 
of Cincinnati, the students will hear a 
large number of lectures by leading au- 
thorities in the various professions re- 
lated to social service. 

The series of lectures began with the 
opening address by Dr. Keller. On Mon- 
day, July 8, the Rev. William S. Spof- 
ford, Managing Editor of The Witness, 
and Executive Secretary of the Church 
League for Industrial Democracy, spoke 
on ‘Religion and the Problems of La- 
bor.’”’ The entire series will include 
twenty-nine lectures. C. A. Dykstra, 
City Manager of Cincinnati, will speak 
on ‘‘Problems of a Modern City.’’ “The 
National Church’s Social Work Pro- 
gram’’ will be discussed by the Rev. C. 
Rankin Barnes, Executive Secretary of 
the Department of Social Service of the 
National Council. Problems of psychi- 
atry, maternal health, delinquency, edu- 
cation, social security, and labor, will 
be discussed by authorities in the va- 
rious fields. The series will be closed 
with four addresses on “Christian The- 
ology and Social Action’’ by the Rev. 
Clifford L. Stanley, Associate Professor 
of Systematic Divinity at the Virginia 
Theological Seminary, 

During the eight weeks the students 
will take part in the actual work of 
eleven social agencies in Cincinnati. 
They will serve as assistants with the 
Longview Hospital for Mental Diseases, 
the Juvenile Court, Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers, Cincinnati General Hospi- 
tal, the Children’s Hospital, the Ohio 
Human Society, Adult Probation for the 
Court of General Pleas, the Hamilton 
County Work House, the Department 
of Public Welfare, the Associated Chari- 
ties, and the Federal Relief Administra- 
lion. 
tunity to correlate the actual work of 
social adjustment of the individual with 
the general programs presented in the 
lectures. 

During the past twelve years about 
250 men have had training at the Cin- 
cinnati school. The project was con- 
ceived and carried out by Dr. Keller, 
the Director. Five men from Southern 
dioceses are in attendance at the pres- 
ent session. They are I. M. P. Skinner, 
Diocese of Atlanta; Clyde Jardine, Dio- 
cese of Georgia; Stiles B. Lines, Dio- 
cese ‘of Georgia; Ralph Bridges, Dio- 
cese of North Carolina, and the Rev. 
Stanley Ashton, of the Diocese of Idaho, 
who attended the Virginia Theological 
Seminary. Other dioceses represented 
Pennsylvania, Minnesota, Massa- 
chusetts, Western Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, Missouri, Illi- 
nois, Ohio, Southern Ohio, Delaware and 
Olympia. 

Theological Seminaries represented 
are: Virginia, Sewanee, General, Cam- 
bridge, Bexley, Berkeley, Philadelphia 
Divinity School, and Seabury-Western. 

Stiles B. Lines. 

: eee 
REV. FREDERICK K. STAMM TO 

CONDUCT WORLD’S LARGEST 

BIBLE CLASS ON THE AIR. 

What is probably the largest.,Bible 
Class in the world with an attendance 
estimated in millions will be conducted 


This work will provide an oppor- . 
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by the 
starting on 


the fifth 

Frederick K. 
August 4, 
the leading popular Bible 

communities of the nation 
have a maximum attendance of 2,000, 
the radio makes it possible for Mr. 
Stamm’s unique Bible Class to be at- 
tended by millions. For Mr. Stamm 
will teach the Bible through the medium 
of the NBC—WJZ network of thirty-six 
stations every Sunday afternoon for a 
period of three months from 1:30 to 2 
HKastern Daylight Time. The title of 
this radio series is ‘“‘Highlights of the 
Bible’. 

Though Mr. Stamm cannot see his 
students as he speaks to them on the 
significance of the Bible in modern liv- 
ing, he has come to know many of 
them intimately through the countless 
letters that come to his office and to 
the broadcasting company. He knows 
that in his Class are men and women 
living in the forty-eight states, Canada 
and Mexico, and that passengers on 
ocean liners and in automobiles, con- 
victs in prisons and shut-ins in hospi- 
tals frequently attend. They are peo- 
ple of all faiths and denominations, of 
every type and social level. 

It is the knowledge that many of 
them are learning about the Bible for 
the first time that gives Mr. Stamm par- 
ticular satisfaction. 

“When I am on the air, Li: try always 
to think of the great varieties of peo- 
ple who are listening in,’’ he has said. 
“These people are not interested in de- 
nominations or sacraments or the orna- 
ments of religion, but in its essentials 
and its relation to their every-day ex- 
periences. Religion must not be a thing 
apart but must have something to do 


for 
Rev. 
Sunday, 
While 
Classes in 


consecutive year 
Stamm, 


with life and conduct and general atti- * 


tudes. From the letters I have received 
I am convinced that the Bible still has 
power to stir the deepest emotions of 
the human heart and makes its appeal 
to the highest intelligence. 

Another feature that makes Mr. 
Stamm ’s Bible Class distinctive is a Per- 
sonal Problem Department, which offers 
advice and help to those faced with 
serious problems. ‘Men and women who 
hesitate to talk with some one they 
know about their difficulties are quick 
to unburden their souls to a sympa- 
thetic stranger. ~ Last season, 15,000 
letters asking for help were received 
and personally answered by Mr. Stamm, 

The keynote of Mr. Stamm’s radio 
technique is simplicity. 

“T have discovered that all sorts of 
people like a simple gospel,’’ he says, 
“and by a simple gospel I do not mean 
one that strikes no fire or destroys no 
conventions. I mean one that goes 
home to the conscience of people and 
makes its appeal to the intellects and 
hearts alike. 

“T don’t always start from a Bible 
passage but from life and find its paral- 
lel in the experiences of men and women 
in the Bible. This is no day for froth. 
One must find the truth and speak it 
clearly and cogently and let it do its 
work. I find when I do this, that alike 
the professor of philosophy, the stu- 
dent of theology and the cowboy who 
roams the ranges finds it worthy of 
acceptance.’ J never talk down to a 
radio audience. I assume their intelli- 
gence and their hunger for the best. I 
don’t shout at them or indulge in 
spread-eagle oratory—just plain talk 
straight from a man who is intensely 
interested in what he has to say.”’ 


Mr, Stamm’s nation- fle. BNE 
ional 
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chairman. Mr. Stamm jis minister of 
the Clinton Avenue Community Church 
in Brooklyn, New York, and the author 
of “Through Experience to Faith,” writ- 
ten in 1932. He speaks frequently be- 
fore college and university students and 
has written articles for many of the 
leading magazines. 
So * * 
PREACHING BY POSTER. 

This is a story of church railings, 
thirteen-foot posters, yard-long cards, 
Jews by the thousand and Gentiles by 
the half-million. A narrative of sim- 
ple methods, small expenses, and de- 
cidedly worth-while results. 

For I am faced with a magnificent 
church in Whitechapel, one of the fin- 
est early Gothic buildings in London, a 
parish crowded with people from every 
corner of Europe, and a small and de- 
clining number of the lawful and origi- 
nal inhabitants." For these we have 
fine schools, clubs, guilds—indeed, the 
usual parochial apparatus. Some three 
or four times a year we get huge gath- 
erings of Jews in church, an amazingly 
attentive throng, aitogether a surprise 
to the enquiring stranger. 

But this is far from being satisfac- 
tory. One wants to get into touch with 
the myriads, some of whom certainly 
have no desire to get into touch with 
church, chapel, or religion at all. So 
though we had a congregation, I pro- 
ceeded to enlarge it. 

On coming to Whitechapel eighteen 
years ago, I was told by the police and 
other authorities that there were at 
least a half million people who passed 
this church each way daily, by bus, tram 
or other vehicle, or on their own legs. 
I could well believe it, as I can well 
believe the number has doubled during 
the last ten years, 

This great avenue, a few hundred 
yards eastwards, widens into the broad- 
est of roads. Near the church the road 
narrows, and buses, trams, cars and lor- 
ries, and these never-ending tramping 
multitudes are squeezed into a passage- 
way of much lessened dimensions, 
though almost immediately Whitechapel 
welcomes them into its spacious High 
Street. But for a short distance the 
rectory, the church with its lofty spire, 
and the churchyard, hold the fort and 
dominate the position. 

The traffic slackens its speed—fre- 
quently stops. And there was my chance 
of speaking, of arresting the attention 
of the army of travellers that ceases 
not day or night. In the small hours of 
very early morning the passersby are 
reduced to a minimum, but it is a re- 
spite of a couple of hours only. Our 
day ends about one o’clock in the morn- 
ing and has recommenced vigorously by 
three. 


I had a thirteen-foot board erected on 
a space full front to the road. No one 
passing could fail to see it. On the 
board was pasted a hand-stencilled and 
colored text, hymn-verse or thirty-word 
message of warning or encouragement. 
The legend showed up well and could 
be read by passengers in the passing bus 
or tram. The great point was that, 
placed in such a situation, the words 
could not fail to be noticed. People 
were compelled to see them, if not on 
Tuesday, then on Wednesday. And af- 
ter a ten days’ exposure many would 
know them by heart. 

A second and much less effective meas- 
ure of silent preaching is by cards in- 
serted in slots on boards fitted to the 
church ‘railings. I have about seven 
such. The idea is to place on four of 
the boards, weekly or fortnightly, cards 
of about thirty inches by twenty, a 
hand-written “‘service’’: two rerses ofa 
hymn, four or five verses. of. cripture, 

a prayer of about sixty words, a “one- — 
rmon’”’. The mate atter | 2 

very direct and in si 

tracts from books “are a be 
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lutely. It must be the writer speaking 
so far as he can make it so. The same 
with the prayer—for it needs must fol- 
low the lines of the ‘‘sermon”’., Two 
or three other boards give opportunity 
for the display of some good extracts, 
a page of Whitechapel history, or a few 
lines from a good poet. 

All must be by the same hand 
good legible writing. Cost? The post- 
ers run into (roughly) eight pounds 
yearly, while the cards are about five 
shillings the dozen, and you can use 
both sides. Worth it? Yes! And much 
more! 

I cannot tell you what encourage- 
ment these simple doings have brought. 
Many hundreds of letters, an occasional 
postal order ‘‘to help pay the big bill’, 
and an endless series of ‘‘thank-you’s’’ 
from Jew and Gentile have been part 
only of an exceeding great reward. 

* * * 

MISSIONARY TO THE RESCUER. 

When a car with three persons 
plunged over an 800-foot cliff on the 
Klamath River road in California, the 
Rev. Claude W. Silk, M. D., missionary 
at Orleans in the Sacramento Diocese, 
was summoned to direct a rescue. He 
had himself lowered on a rope to the 
foot of the cliff, gave first aid to the 
victims and succeeded in hoisting them 
up to the road and rushed to the county 


in 


hospital. All in the day’s work for the 
missionary. The county newspaper re- 
ported it. 


** * * 


THE CROSS FROM THE STILL. 

The Rev. Peerce N. McDonald, rec- 
tor of the Church of the Ascension, 
Montgomery, Ala., sends the following 
from a correspondent at Cowan, Tenn.: 

There is a Mission Station here and 
two boys from Sewanee come down and 
hold the services. Jack Soper from 
Hartsville, Ala., and Cyril Best from 
Chicago, usually come. We spent Sat- 
urday painting the church. 

The cross on the church was made 
of tin and had rusted practically in two. 
We persuaded the sheriff to give us the 
copper from a confiscated still to make 
a new cross. It serves the purpose ad- 
mirably, you should see it. Some of 
the Baptist (Primitive, I think) said it 
was wrong to use the still to make a 
cross and that the Lord was going to 
knock it off with lightning. We told 
them we would put a ground wire to 


the cross and not to worry. What do 
you think of the idea? 
ok * co 
GROUP WORK AMONG GIRLS IN 


CANADA. 

(Abstract of address by Miss Ethel 
Law, Training and Conference Secre- 
tary, National Council, Young Wom- 
en’s Christian Association of Canada. 
Delivered June 13 at the Episcopal So- 
cial Work Conference, meeting in Mon- 
treal, Canada.) 

Quoting a survey recently made by 
social workers in the United States, 
which showed that all the organizations 
working with girls reach less than one- 
fourth of the girl population, Miss Law 
said this probably indicated a similar 
state of affairs in Canada. Many par- 
ishes have little or no organized work 
for the teen-age girl. There is, how- 
ever, a growing consciousness of the 
need and value of group activities, a 
consciousness intensified by dangers at- 
tendant upon the increase of enforced 
leisure. More than this, the vision of 
a new social order has captured the 
imagination of young people. It is ur- 
gent that they should find leadership 
in the Church. The Church has always 
taught the wholeness and fulness of 
life. New conditions call for a new 
= emphasis on Church principles of reli- 
“gious education and recreation. 

The Church of England in Canada 


sponsors four organizations for teen- 
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Guides, 237 Anglican companies; Ca- 
nadian Girls in Training, 61 Anglican 
gorups: Girls’ Friendly Society, 26 
branches. 


The variety of organizations has some- 
times meant a lack of coordination but, 
Miss Law says, ‘‘The very genius of 
the Anglican Church has encouraged 
variety and spontaneity and has re- 
sisted standardization.’’ A national co- 
ordinating committee represents all 
these groups and also the Council for 
Social Service, 

Among the problems and needs call- 
ing for increased attention, Miss Law 
mentioned programs providing for com- 
bined groups of boys and girls; pro- 
grams for health instruction ‘‘which 
should include accurate information 
about the functions of sex. It is real- 
ized that the rather sentimental treat- 
ment of this subject in former years is 
quite distinctly not the treatment re- 
quired by this generation. The sub- 
ject obviously demands the careful tech- 
nical accuracy with which we would 
honor any other subject of education; 
but it requires also that spiritual teach- 
ing which is the characteristic and dis- 
tinctive contribution of the Church to 
the education of youth.’’ 

A grave problem is created by the 
difficulty of keeping in touch with girls 
away from home, working in shops, of- 
fices, and factories, or in domestic 
work, or at college. ‘‘This group which 
comprises the older adolescents, living 
often in bare boarding rooms, is lament- 
ably poorly represented in the girls’ or- 
ganizations of our city churches. We 
seem to fail to seek out these girls who 
have left their home parish, and yet 
there is a large need for social and rec- 
reational facilities.” Girls in domestic 
service, especially girls from England 
or elsewhere abroad, need particular 
consideration, as do also girls in small 
and isolated communities where the 
Church’s cooperation with community 
agencies can be helpful, supplemented 
by religious education. 

The greatest problem is to secure and 
and train leaders. Miss Law made 
some practical suggestions about this. 

Eo * * 
THE ENGLISH IN INDIA. 

The near approach of the new re- 
gime in India arouses interest and even 
anxiety about its effects upon the resi- 
dent English and Anglo-Indian com- 
munity. The number of Englishmen in 
various branches of the Indian Civil 
Service has been steadily reduced as the 
Indianization of the Service has pro- 
gressed. The days when the Indian 
Civil” war far more coveted than the 
Home Civil Service have long gone by. 
There are now no more than about 
1,300 British on the list, and these will 
drop out in the course of time. 

The unofficial British consist of rail- 
Way men and members and employees 
of commercial firms. Their numbers also 
have been much reduced of late years 
and more and more Indians have taken 
their places. No doubt this displace- 
ment of British by Indians will now 
proceed more rapidly. The Anglo-In- 
dians of mixed races, who used to be 
called Hurasians, numbering about 
100,000, used once to fill minor offices 
on the railways, postal and _ similar 
services, but have been steadily ousted 
of late years. These unfortunate peo- 
ple range from a highly educated class, 
with only a faint tinge of colour, down 
to those who have little to distinguish 
them from poor natives. It is not to be 
expected that the new Indianized goy- 
ernment will exert itself to improve 
the status or education of these Anglo- 
Indians; indeed, complaints have al- 
ready been heard that they have been 
unduly favoured in the past. If they 
are not to sink still lower in the social 
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as government grants are withdrawn. 
Similarly as the official and unofficial 
British communities diminish, more help 
will be required from England to main- 
tain clergy for them. Such official chap- 
lains as are left, and any missionaries 
who are stationed within reach of these 
reduced coteries will no doubt minister 
to them as far as possible, but the out- 
look for them is not clear.—The Rec- 
ord (English). (hon ORS al 
* * i: 
CHURCH MISSION OF HELP. 

Miss Gwynedd Owen, case supervisor 
of the Toronto Children’s Home, will 
become executive secretary of the 
Church Mission of Help of the Diocese 
of Southern Ohio, on September 15. 
Miss Owen’s father is the Most: Rey. 
Derwyn T. Owen, Primate of all Can- 
ada. 

Mrs. Mabel Benson, who for eight 
years has been executive secretary of 
the Church Mission of Help of the Dio- 
ceses of Central New York, will become 
executive secretary of the Church Mis- 
sion of Help of New Jersey. 

In the interest of economy it has been 
decided to close the national office of 
the Church Mission of Help, at 27 West 
Twenty-fifth Street, New York, for July 
and August. 

The CMH Council meeting and the 
McLean Conference have been _ post- 
poned from June 24 to the week of 
September 23. 

* * * 

Few special gifts have gone so quickly 
into use as the $400 sent by the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary in Kast Carolina for air- 
conditioning the operating and delivery 
rooms in St. HElizabeth’s Hospital, 
Shanghai. The humidity and intense 
heat of a Shanghai summer make hos- 
pital work desperately trying, both for 
patients and stafi. 

* * * 

Every parish and mission in the Dio- 
cese of North China, except one, has 
contributed to a gift of nearly $2,000 
sent to the Diocese of West China for 
the relief of people left homeless and 
helpless by the communists. The Dio- 
cese of Shanghai and probably others 
by now have sent similar gifts. 

oO 
VIRGINIA. 

Rt. Rev. H. St. G. Tucker, D. D.. Bishop. 
Rt. Rev. Frederick D. Goodwin, D, D., 
Coadjutor. 

(6) 

Deaconess Hutton Resumes Work at 
Mission. 

It is a source of gratification to all 
of the friends of Deaconess Hutton that 
she is so far recovered from her recent 
automobile accident as to be able to 
resume her work in the Mission of St. 
George, Pine Grove Hollow. She writes 
as follows to Archdeacon Neve: “‘I am 
glad to be able to write that Iam now 
sitting up in a rolling chair and feel 
remarkably well. Our blessed Lord has 
been very good to me, and I hope and 
pray He will use me a Thousandfold 
day by day. He has given me many 
opportunities for service which I should 
not have had except for my accident. 

“Miss Nelson has returned and we 
are in the midst of our Daily Vacation 
Bible School. I do wish you could see 
the kiddies—sixty-six of them between 
the ages of four and thirteen. As I 
write this letter they are having their 
recreation period. My! what a good 
time they are having. In. their music 
period they are learning ‘‘The Call of 
Christ”, ‘I Love My Mountain Home’”’ 
and other hymns. I wish you could 
hear them sing. In their instruction 
period they are learning all about the 
ehurch building and its furnishings and 
the Christian year. ‘'My‘older girls (12 
and 13 years of age) are, making 
dresses for themselves as their hand- 


ae een- ‘scale, the English ‘societies which now! “work: “They are so proud of being able 
age girls: Girls’ Branches of the Wom-!* help ‘to ‘maintain’ schools for them will 


to make a dress. 
an’s Auxiliary, 532 branches; Girl need to put forth much greater efforts sent the material. 
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“T enjoyed hearing of your trips to 
Blackwell’s Hollow and Simmons’ Gap 
and know how happy the people were 
to have you. I hope during the sum- 
mer you will be able to come to us. 
“Faithfully yours, 
Mary Sandys Hutton. 
Jilly, 22935." 
* * * 
Junior Woman’s Auxiliary, Shrine 

Mont. 
indeed were the mem- 
bers of the Junior Woman’s Auxiliary 
who attended the Provincial Conter- 
ence at Shrine Mont, from June 10- 
16. This quiet, restful spot, with its 
invigorating air, is the perfect setting 
for any church conference. 

Inspirational and interesting classes 
were held each morning and enthusias- 
tically attended. A splendid faculty was 
in charge. Miss Sallie C. Deane, Pro- 
vincial Chairman, introduced the fac- 
ulty and their subjects as follows: 

School of Prayer—Rev. S. Thorne 
Sparkman, Baltimore, Md. 

Teaching Missions in the Home— 
Miss Rowena Brown, Wilmington, Del. 

Mission Study, ‘‘Latin America’’-— 
Mrs. A. M. Chapman, New York, N. Y. 

Altar Guild—Mrs. S. W. Lymington, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Beautiful morning and evening serv- 
ices were conducted by the Rev. John 
W. Gummere of Charles Town, W. Va. 

Afternoons were free for varied rec- 
reations, such as swimming, hiking 
through beautiful mountain trails, vis- 
iting nearby caverns, or just leisurely 
revelling in the beauties of Shrine 
Mont. 

One of the high-lights of this confer- 
ence was a visit to the Mountain Mis- 
sions at Linnwood, Rocky Bar, and Yan- 
cey. Everyone was deeply impressed 
with the excellent work heing done at 
these stations, and the splendid spirit 
prevailing. 

Because of the geniality and good- 
fellowship; and because Dr. and Mrs. 
Woodward are the perfect host and 
hostess in this inspirational atmosphere, 
‘all are eagerly anticipating the confer- 
ence at Shrine Mont next year. 

Ruth N. Keeter. 
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Adoption of New Order at Annual 

Clergy School, Orkney Springs, Va. 

A strange new species has been dis- 
covered roaming the hills of Orkney; 
browsing and grazing in the pastures 
of learning and drinking deeply at the 
fountains of knowledge. He answers 
to the name of Ork, acknowledges al- 
legiance to the order of his kind and, 
in theory at least, follows the bidding 
of the Imperial Ork himself. 

It was during the sixth annual ses- 
sion of the Clergy School at ‘Shrine 
Mont”, Orkney Springs, Va., that the 
Orks came into being as an organiza- 
tion and began to display their peculiar 
characteristics. They adopted the name 
of the Order of Orks of Orkney and 
placed themselves more or less under 
the guidance and direction of the fol- 
lowing duly chosen officers: Imperial 
Ork, the Rev. Dr. E. R. Carter, who 
also acted as dean of the conference; 
Procuratorial Ork, the Rev. Robert C. 
Masterton; Scribal (or Scribble) Ork, 
the Rev. Robert W. Lewis, and Fiduci- 
ary Ork, the Rev. B. B. Comer Lile. 

All other members are Orks of the 
common garden variety. But there are 
degrees of Orkhood—the Metropolitans, 
or those who have attended one year; 
the Orchimandrites. two-year men, and 
Patriorchs, having three or more years 
to their credit. 

Neither are the Orks alone in their 
gregariousness. They are ably and gra- 
ciously aided and abetted by an auxili- 
ary of the women who followed the 
course with interest. This group, 
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known as the Superior Order of Orch- 
ids of Orkney, is officered by Mrs. E. L. 
Woodward, Major Jaqueline in the Pul- 
pit; Mrs. William H. Jeffereys, Junior 
Jaqueline; Mrs. P. M. Chichester, Lady 
Slipper (Secretary), and Mrs. Lucien 
Carr; Jr.,. Pitchers Planveorehiy- trap 
(Treasurer). 

The Orks and Orchids, formed in part 
to promote fellowship and fun at the 
conferences, have their serious side as 
well. Of prime importance is their 
pledge to assist in the betterment and 
advancement of the annual clergy con- 
ference, placing themselves at the com- 
mand of the director, the Rev. Dr. E. L. 
Woodward, and pledging their contin- 
ued support of the work. 

The current session of the school 
(July 1 to 12), attended by twenty- 
eight clergymen from the Dioceses of 
Washington, Maryland, Harrisburg, 
Easton, Bethlehem, Rochester, Los An- 
geles, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Vir- 
ginia, Southern and Southwestern Vir- 
ginia, developed three _ interesting 
courses of lectures that worked out nat- 
urally and spontaneously into a comple- 
mentary whole. 

The Rev. Dr. Charles B. Hedrick of 
Berkeley Divinity School, gave a full 
introduction to Form Criticism, espe- 
cially in its relation to the Life of 
Christ. The Rev. Dr. Charles W. 
Lowry, Jr, of Virginia Seminary, did 
the same thing with regard to recent 
and contemporary theologians. And Dr. 
William H. Jeffereys of Philadelphia 
opened up to his hearers the Living 
Way, or Christian Mysticism. 

The Rt. Rev. H. St. George. Tucker, 
D. D., Bishop of Virginia, lectured on 
“Christian Ethics and The World To- 


day”’ 

EK. L. Woodward. 
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SACRAMENTO 
Rt. Rev. Wm. H. Moreland, D. D., 
Bishop. 
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The Third Annual Lay Conference. 

The Third Annual Lay Conference will 
be held at St. Dorothy’s Rest, Camp 
Meeker, on the Russian River, over the 
Labor Day week-end, from Saturday 
(dinner) to Monday (luncheon) August 
31-September 2. Mr. W. W. Shuhaw of 
Santa Rosa is again in eharge of ar- 
rangements and it is hoped there will 
be a larger attendance than ever of the 
men of our Parishes and Missions. The 
Bishop is appointing the following com- 
mittee to help Mr. Shuhaw in making 
the gathering as widely known as pos- 
sible:—Messrs. H. ‘M. Kingwill of Or- 
land, William L. Shaw of Sacramento, 
Thomas W. Parkin of Redding, Charles 
Tuttle of Colusa, Jules Gerhardt of 
Chico, Herndon C. Ray of Woodland, 
C. A. Worden of Yuba City (Marys- 
ville), Russell Foote of Ukiah, C. Ferry 
Hatch of Vallejo, Merrill S. Clayton of 
Petaluma, Charles Johnston of Willows, 
Arthur E. Walker of Corning. There 
will be a well-balanced program inelud- 
ing information, inspiration and recrea- 
tion, with the opportunity of conferring 
with the Bishop regarding plans for the 
welfare of our Diocese. Among other 
things will be the consideration of a 
plan for more effective work among the 
men of the diocese.—The Sacramento 
Missionary. 
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Rt. Rev. Wm. T. Manning, D. D., shop 


Rt. Rev. A. Selo h 
Rt. Rev. Chas. K. Giibert. D. Ds Sunreean 
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Four days’ mail, for July to 11, in 
the finance department of the National 
Council provided a number of items 
which make good reading for friends 
of the Church’s missionary work. The 
letters also show that people have been 
reading Church papers. 
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For new readers it should perhaps 
be repeated that the ‘““‘Emergency Sched- 
ule’ is the bare time-marking budget 
for 1935. The ‘‘Challenge’ is the ad- 
ditional sum needed to bring the 1935 
budget up to the amount approved by 
General Convention. The Challenge 
would restore some of the cuts wihch 
are now almost breaking the backs and 
the hearts of missionaries. 

Here are a few items from the four 
days’ mail, in addition to receipts for 
the Emergency Schedule: 

Some of the communications are brief. 
A check for $10 is enclosed with a sheet 
of writing paper on which is written: 
“Domestic missions, $5; Foreign mis- 
sions, $5.’’ Another slip of paper, with 
a check for $250, says: ‘‘For missions.” 
A check for $25 is ‘‘For missions, for 
Bishop Rowe, to help replace cuts.” 

A check “For work among Indians”, 
comes from the offering at Southern 
Virginia’s annual pilgrimage to the 
Church shrine at Jamestown, Va. 

A federal judge whose name is well- 
known sends $25, ‘“‘the third quarter of 
my subscription for the year 1935.” 

“Part of my pledge was $2 weekly 
for the red side of the envelope. I en- 
close check for the first half of the 
year,’’ writes another church member, 


and, “‘I send the Christmas present re- 
ceived from my sister,’ writes an- 
other. 


A layman who hopes to secure $5,- 
000 for the Council’s funds sends $1,- 
500 of that amount and a check for 
work in India. 

From a university chaplain’s office 
comes $16 for the Student Lenten Of- 
fering, designated tor Dr. Francis Wei 
of Central China College. 

“T was once one of Dean Hudson 
Stuck’s parishioners in Dallas,’ writes 
a friend, sending a check for the Hud- 
son Stuck Hospital at Fort Yukon, 
Alaska. And another writer, designat- 
ing a check for $50 for one of the mis- 
sionary bishops, says, “I wish he knew 
mty years long honor of him and my 
aching sympathy with him now. Why 
do not the many with summer vacations, 
numerous amusements and cars come to 
his aid? I have none of these, but 
hope many will send him large sums.’ 

“T promised myself if this little cheek 
for $1.50 came,’’ says another donor, 
“that I would senld it to you and ask 
you please use it to help pay someone 
who is helping teach those who know 
not of our Lord and Saviour that He 
is their Saviour, too. I expect it will 
help most a native teacher in China or 
Africa, but you will know about that.” 
This letter also encloses a stamp for a 
check tax if needed. 

With $10 for the Challenge a note 
from West Virginia says, ‘“We are just 
a small band of ten ladies, but we man- 
age to keep our guild going.” 

A check for $200 comes from a 
women in California who says, ““Having 
contributed to the Emergency Sched- 
ule through parish and diocese, I send 
this check to be used for the Challenge, 
hoping that enough other people do, the 
same and restore the cuts.”’ 

The Provincial Conference of New 
England at Concord, N. H., designates 
its Sunday offering to the Challenge, 
for Bishop Roberts’ work in South Da- 
kota. 

When the Rev. Dr. Reinheimer re- 
cently visited the little mission at San 
Martin in Mexico, they insisted that the 
offering at his service be sent for the 
Challenge and the check is now re- 
ceived. : 

A simple little note on plain paper 
says, ‘‘Here is a check to help meet the 
Challenge. It does seem too dreadful 
that the work should go backward, be- _ 
cause people are not interested.” 
check is for $3,000. | ’ La 
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The Good Friday Offering received in 
these four days nine July checks from 
diocesan offices and one from a Negro 
parish in Georgia. Someone also sends, 
through Dr. Lau’s office, a gift for the 
American Christian Committee for Ger- 
man refugees, whose headquarters are 
at 289 Fourth Avenue. 

Several United Thank Offering di- 
ocesan treasurers recently sent their 
semi-annual gatherings. One of these 
includes several hundred dollars from 
a Churchman who has made numerous 
other gifts in the past. This one is in 
memory of his wife who worked many 
years in the Woman’s Auxiliary. <A 
Southern diocese reports its spring U. 
T. O. as several hundred dollars larger 
than in the spring of 1934, and an- 
other, in the far West, reports $150 
more than at this time last year, ‘‘a 
healthy increase and one which I hope 
will hold for the remainder of the three- 
year period.’’ A treasurer writes from 
Vermont, ‘“‘The sudden death of our be- 
loved Bishop is such a loss to the mis- 
sionary work in our diocese that the 
U. T. O. may suffer unless the women 
will make a thank offering for his ten 
years of leadership.”’ 


0 — 
WASHINGTON. 
Rt. Rev. James E. Freeman D. D. Bishop. 
Oo 


Newcomers Invited to Washington 
Churches. 


The Committee on Religious Life in 
the Nation’s Capital is anxious to get 
in touch with all newcomers to Wash- 
ington and requests that those who have 
friends or connections who are making 
their home in the national capital no- 
tify the committee as to their address 
and church preference. Canon Anson 
Phelps Stokes, of the Episcopal Cathe- 
dral staff, is secretary of the commit- 
tee. It is suggested that Episcopalians 
notify the Bishop’s chaplain, Canon 
Raymond Wolven, Cathedral Close, 
Mount St. Alban, Washington. This 
committee represents Protestants, Cath- 
olics and Jews, and the members are 
desirous of obtaining the names of all 
newcomers to Washington, in order that 
they may be called upon and induced 
to affiliate with the churches of their 
own personal choice. 

* * * 
Ministers to All. 

The Rev. Robert L. Lewis, formerly of 
the Cathedral staff, now rector of St. 
Luke’s Church, Bladensburg, Md., a sub- 
urb of Washington, delivered the com- 
mencement sermon at State Teachers’ 
College, Fredericksburg, Va., before a 
congregation of about 1,200 people. 
Since Mr. Lewis took charge of St. 
Luke’s Church, this parish has increased 
greatly in numbers and influence. Mr. 
Lewis ministers to people of three or 
four different faiths, including Catho- 
lics and Jews, as St. Luke’s is the only 
church in the community. 
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ATLANTA. 
Rt. Rev. Henry J. Mikell, D. D., Bishop. 


0 
SOMETHING UNUSUAL. 


Episcopalians Win Over Baptists and 
; Methodists. 

The Rev. Woolsey E. Couch of Col- 
lege Park (suburb of Atlanta), an- 
nounces that his soft ball or diamond 
ball team from St. John’s Episcopal 
Church, has won by an interesting score 
over the Baptist and Methodist teams. 
In league standing the Episcopal team 
occupies second place. College Park 
has a fine new park with a lighted ath- 
letic field for night games. The Church 
League plays every Tuesday and Thurs- 
day evening during the summer. Large 
crowds attend the games, which are 
proving to be very beneficial to the busi- 
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ness men and others who have no op- 
portunity for recreation except in the 
evening. Mr. Walter Green is the man- 
ager of the Episcopal team. The Rev. 
Mr. Couch conducts a Junior camp for 
boys at Toccoa Falls, Georgia, from 
July 14 to July 28. 
* a oe 
Diocese Plans Extension of Missionary 
Work. 

A committee composed of Canon W. 
S. Turner, rector of the Church of Our 
Saviour. Mr. G. A. Bland, member of 
the Cathedral Board of Trustees and 
Mrs. Stephen B. Ives, Diocesan Secre- 
tary of the Church Periodical Club, on 
behalf of the Executive Board of the 
Diocese, visited the Missions in North 
East Georgia. They visited Grace 
Church, Gainesville; Grace, Clarksville; 
Calvary, Mount Airy; St. James, Tallu- 
lah Falls, and St. Matthias, Toccoa. 

The Executive Board is sending va- 
rious committees to visit all the Mis- 
sions of the diocese for the purpose of 
revaluating the missionary work. Pa- 
rochial, financial and historical records 
are placed before the committees and 
open discussions of extension work are 
held with the members of the parishes. 

* * % 
Annual Barbecue Held at Historic 
Home, 

The Church of the Ascension, Car- 
tersville, Ga., held its annual barbecue 
on Thursday, July 11, at the historic old 
Malvern Manor, on Etawah River. This 
house, together with the older ‘‘Etawah 
Cliffs’? house were built over a hun- 
dred years ago by the Stiles family. 
They were used by the invading North- 
ern army during the War Between the 
States, and many of the valuable law 
books were used by the soldiers to form 
stepping-stones to the river. People 
from all over the diocese travel to this 
annual affair for the delicious barbecue, 
which is always served under the shel- 
tering oak trees, by Mr. Robert Stiles, 
to renew acquaintances and to see the 
antique furnishings of the house, some 
of which were brought from Austria, 
by the first W. H. Stiles, who was the 
United States Ambassador there, and 
from England. The Rev. Charles 
Schilling is rector of the Church of the 
Ascension. 

* * * 


Visitor From Rome Participates in 
Conference. 

The Rev. H. Fields Saumenig of St. 
Peter’s, Rome, will take part in the 
Conference at Kanuga Lake from July 
15 through the 27. His subject will 
be “The Preacher With God, With Him- 
self, With His People’. He will dis- 
cuss the spiritual life of the preacher; 
methods of study; preparation of ser- 
mons; sermons and instructions for 
children; the authority of the preacher; 
the pulpit in its relations to present- 
day conditions; the purpose of the ser- 
mon; the sermon and the ideal of the 
church; and many other interesting 
phases of this subject. The Rev. Mr. 
Saumenig is a learned and deep thinker, 
and an excellent preacher. 

* * * 


Bright Prospects for ‘‘The Diocesan 
Challenge”’. 

The first issue “‘The Diocesan Chal- 
lenge’’, the official organ of the Young 
People’s Service League, will be in the 
Mails bye) Julye. 15. The different 
Leagues of the diocese will publish each 
issue, and a prize will be given at the 
end of the year for the best paper. Rob- 
ert M. Bandy, Diocesan President of 
the Y. P. S. L., will be Editor-in-Chief, 
and the President of the League respon- 
sible for the paper each month will be 
the Editor. This month Fred Kyle, Jr., 
president of the Cathedral of St. Philip 
Y. P.’S. L., is in charge of the Chal- 
lenge, with George Noble Wagnon as 
assistant. 
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Complete Sermons. 

Dr. G. W. Gasque, rector of the 
Church of the Incarnation, Atlanta, has 
completed his series of ten sermons on 
the ‘‘Apostles’ Creed’’. This series has 
been one of the most attractive and 
best attended group of sermons ever 
preached by Dr. Gasque. 

He will leave soon with his family 


for Miami Beach, Fla., to spend the 
month of August. 
* + * 


Discovered—A Cooling System. 

At a meeting of the Junior Vestry of 
St. Luke’s Church, Atlanta, the ques- 
tion of a cooling system for the church 
arose. The young men appointed a 
committee to investigate the cost of 
such a project. Much to their delight 
they found a cooling system already 
installed, but never used. It seems that 
when the heating plant was built, a 
cooling system was installed at the same 
time, but the Building Committee was 
never intormed of it. So now those at- 
tending St. Luke’s enjoy the cool air- 
conditioned building, as well as Mr. 
Walker’s sermons and Mr. Hugh Hodg- 
son’s splendid music. 

O—_——_ 
TENNESSEE. 

Kt. Rev. Thos. &. Gailor, D. D., Bishop. 
Rt. Rev. J M. Maxon, D. D., Coadjutor 
OO 
The Sewanee Summer Training School. 

The Program for the Twenty-sixth 
Annual Session of the Sewanee Sum- 
mer Training School offers an attrac- 
tive presentation of courses in the three 


divisions. Three representatives of the 
National Council, Dr. John W. Wood, 
the Rev. Vernon McMaster, and Mrs. 


D. D. Taber, will all be on the faculty 
of the Adult Division, which also of- 
fers courses by Bishop Green and 
Bishop Mikell, Dr. R. J. Colbert of the 
University of Wisconsin, Miss Winifred 
Kirkland, well-known authoress, and 
other educational leaders of the Church, 
The Clergy School ofters courses by 
Dean deOvies of Atlanta, Dr. R. J. 
Colbert of the University of Wisconsin, 
the Rev. E. R. Dandridge of Christ 
Church, Nashville, and Rev. V. L. Dow- 
dell Ph.D: 

Dr. Harcourt A. Morgan of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority will deliver an 
address on “Southern Economic 
ropes” on July 31, 

A number of special features for the 
week-end, August 2-4, have been ar- 
ranged as follows: Daughters of the 
King Day, August 2, directed by Mrs. 
W. J. Loaring-Clark, National President 
of the Daughters of the King; Woman’s 
Auxiliary Day, on August 8, directed 
by Mrs. Fred Ramsey, President of the 
Tennessee Woman’s Auxiliary; and the 
Laymen’s Day on August 4. Special 
features of the Laymen’s Day will be 
the Laymen’s Conference in the morn- 
ing, led by Judge Arthur Crownover of 
Nashville, mid-day service with the 
united choirs of the Sewanee Mission 
Field and sermon by Bishop Gailor. 
In the afternoon a pilgrimage will be 
conducted for the week-end guests and 
at night the sermon will be preached by 
the Rev. Vernon McMaster of the Na- 
tional Council. 

The Young People’s Division offers 
courses with the general theme, ‘For 
Me to Live is Christ’’, and this thought 
is carried out in the lectures and in the 
program. 

The general theme of the Sewanee 
Summer Training School for this year 
is the ‘‘SSewanee Vision’’, the ideal, and 
the inspiration of the “‘SSewanee Move- 
ment’’. 

In connection with the regular pro- 
gram of the School will be held a num- 
ber of other important meetings. The 
Board of Diocesan Chairmen and Di- 
rectors of Religious Education of the 
Province of Sewanee will hold its first 

(Continued on page 22.) 
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JULY. 
Independence Day. (Thursday-) 
Third Sunday after Trinity. 

. Fourth Sunday after Trinity. 
_ Fifth Sunday after Trinity. 

. St. James. (Thursday.) 

. Sixth Sunday after Trinity. 


* cl * 
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COLLECT FOR THE FIFTH SUNDAY 
AFTER TRINITY. 

Grant, O Lord, we beseech that 
the course of this world may be so peace- 
ably ordered by Thy governance, that Thy 
Chureh may joyfully serve Thee in all 
godly quietness; through Jesus Christ our 


Thee, 


Lord. Amen. 
* * * 
For the Southern Churchman. 
FAITH. 


Grace French Smith. 


The disciples were angered as Jesus slept 

on Galilee, 

While their boat was rocking and thun- 
der shook the plunging sea, 

The waves are pounding today, and the 
ocean of sin is deep, 

The world is tossed in storm and God ap- 
pears asleep, 

He allowed ten thousand sturdy boys to 
be butchered in France, 

And never opened His eyes as if He were 
held in a trance 

asleep in England and India 
unemployed, 

'No work to do and all opportunity quite 
destroyed; 
Asleep in America, 

victoms of thug, 
Or bandit official in high position who 
steals with a shrug. 


millions are 


where the cities are 


The thunder is loud and confusing and 
lightenings are multiform, 

But listen—the voice of hope is speaking 
above the storm, 

“How is it you have no faith?” 
sand years is a day—” 
Through the ages Christ is carving love 

out of broken clay, 
When Jesus died it seemed His work was 
all in vain, 

For there the Saviour hung on a cross in 
disgrace and pain; 
When, Charazin, Bethsalda 

and Capernaum, too, 
When even Nazareth slammed the door in 
His face and withdrew, 
And Jerusalem turned her back—a hero 
of faith—He said, 
“Rejoice, for I have overcome the world 
and the dead.” ; 
The thunder is loud and confusing and 
lightenings are multiform, 
But Hsten—the voice of hope is speaking 
above the storm! 
* * * 
A Time to Stand Still. 

There come times in the lives of all 
Christians when all that they do, all 
that they should do, is to stand still. 
In these days of unceasing activity— 
these days that seethe and steam with 
movements, so that at every turn there 
seems to be something else to do or 
somewhere else to go—we ought fre- 
quently to ‘‘stand still’. 

In the early days of Israel when God’s 
people were chased by Pharaoh and 
faced by the hardships and dangers of 
the wilderness, Moses said to them, 
“Fear not, stand still, and see the sal- 
vation.of the Lord’. -Later, God said 
to Hispeople;*hrough the Psalmist, “Be 
still, and know that I am God’. Isaiah 
exhorted the people to:rest, saying, ‘‘In 
quietness and in confidence shall be your 
strength”’. ea 


“A thou- 


turned away 


How often we become nervous and 
impatient. We forget that our work is 
His work, and that He is to do it through 
us. We must leave it very largely in 
His hands; we are simply to be the in- 
struments. ‘“‘Commit thy way unto the 
Lord, trust also in Him, and He shall 
bring it to pass’’. 

In our devotional reading recently 
we came across Spurgeon’s exhortation 
concerning the words, ‘‘Stand still, and 
see the salvation of the Lord’. We 
will not give in full its treatment, but 
quote most briefly: ‘‘These words con- 
tain God’s command to the believer 
when he is reduced to great straits 
and brought into extraordinary difficul- 
ties. He cannot retreat; he cannot go 
forward; he is shut upon the right hand 
and on the left. What is he now to 
do? The Master’s word to him is ‘stand 
still’. 

“Despair whipers, ‘Lie down and die; 
give it all up’. .Cowardice says, ‘Re- 
treat; go back to the worldling’s way 
of action; you cannot play the Christian 
part; it is too difficult. Relinquish your 
principles’. Precipitancy cries, ‘Do 
something; stir yourself; to stand still 
and wait is sheer idleness’, Presump- 
tion boasts, ‘if the sea be before you, 
march into it, and expect a miracle’. 
But Faith listens neither to Despair, nor 
to Cowardice, nor to Precipitancy, nor to 
Presumption, but it hears God say, 
‘Stand still’, and immovable as a rock 
it stands. 

“ «Stand still’—-keep the posture of 
an upright man, ready for action, ex- 
pecting further orders, cheerfully and 
patiently awaiting the directing voice; 
and it will not be long ere God shall say 
to you as distinctly as Moses said it to 
the people of Israel, ‘Go forward’.” 

How often we are tempted to take the 
battle into our own hands, and hurry 
the Lord with His plans. Ours is to 
wait in the spirit of praise on His plans, 
and to obey them as they come from 
Him. O, for such a faith and such a 
spirit of obedience as this! 

* * * 
Teach Children to Love the Beautiful. 

All children should be taught the love 
of good music, good literature and 
flowers. Be the home ‘‘ever so humble”’, 
there is no execuse for not making it 
attractive with growing plants, books 
and magazines, and music in some 
form. 

There is little that is more enjoyable 
and beneficial in the home than music. 
A busy mother will not always have 
time to play for her children on a musi- 
cal instrument and the radio program, 
even if available, will often be inappro- 
priate, but most mothers can sing with 
the little ones and teach them songs that 
they will love. Even very young chil- 
dren quickly learn to distinguish one 
song from another, and show their 
preference and appreciation. if =a 
mother forms the habit of singing as 
she works, she will find that her many 
tasks will be performed more easily and 
quickly. She will be more relaxed and 
will not tire so soon and, oh, how the 
children love a singing, smiling mother! 


Books and magazines should very 
early be placed in the wee ones’ hands, 
but under kindly watchfulness at first. 
Children must be taught how to use 
books and shown that they give the 
most pleasure when treated with gentle 
consideration. 

Growing plants do much to make the 
home attractive. Allow the little ones 
to have some of their very own, both in- 
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doors and out, if possible, and watch 
their pride and pleasure in caring for 
them. Small cans may be used for 
their indoor plants so that the busy little 
hands may carry them from one sunny 
spot to another. Even if a plant should 
in the end come to grief, reverence as 
well as a love for the beautiful is being 
learned and will not be destroyed. Talk 
to the boys and girls about the various 
flowers and plants—ttheir habits and 
needs—speaking their names, both com- 
mon and botanical. Take the children 
for walks whenever possible and teach 
them to observe beautiful cloud forma- 
tions, sunshine, birds, trees, mosses, 
flowing waters and all other of God’s 
wondrous works. Encouraging them to 
comment on objects of loveliness leads 
them to adventure farther and farther 
into the elusive realm of the beautiful. 

One way to help little children to be- 
come alert in observing the beautiful is 
to keep a small book dedicated to this 
purpose. At the bedtime hour you can 
say to Joan, ‘““What did you see today. 
that was beautiful?’’ and the response 
may be, “A uttle bluebird, mother’’. 
“Where was it and what was it doing?” 
“First it was on the ground and had a 
string in its mouth. Then it flew to a 
tree. Why did it want the string, 
mother?”’ To the children, the knowl- 
edge that their discoveries are worthy of 
being recorded, is an added spur to 
them to be observing and to give ex- 
pression to their thoughts. And boys 
and girls who learn to love and to have 
reverence for all that is beautiful and 
good will seldom deliberately go far 
wrong.—Reformed Church Messenger. 

So * * 
Filing the Water Hole. 

Back of the spillway below LaPlace, 
Louisiana, a highway bridge was pro- 
posed, and a ditch forty feet deep and 
about three hundred feet wide had been 
dredge from the spillway back to the 
lake. A section of this ditch had to be 
filled with dirt to support the north 
approach of the bridge. 

Trainload after trainload of dirt was 
dumped into the hole, only to make a 
big splash and disappear below the sur- 
face of the water. Ten thousand car- 
loads, then twenty thousand carloads 
were dumped into the hole. Engineers 
would take their measurements and 
chart the progress that was being made. 
But so far as could be told from the 
surface of the water no good was being 
accomplished at all. Thirty thousand 
carloads, and then forty thousand car- 
loads of dirt were dumped in the hole; 
still there were no visible results. 

More than fifty thousand carloads had 
been dumped into the water when the 
dirt finally rose to the surface. Bn- 
gineers, contractors and workmen were 
rejoicing at the sight of the dirt when 
it settled again below the surface and 
disappeared. Twice more it rose above 
the surface only to settle twice more out 
of sight. Then a fourth time it appeared, 
and the engineers announced that it 
would settle no more. More trainloads 
of dirt will be dumped upon the pile 
until an embankment eight feet high will 
be built. The pavement will be laid 
over the embankment, and automobiles 
on the air line from New Orleans to 
Baton Rouge will speed over the bridge 
and connecting embankment without 
thought of the thousands of cars of dirt 
used in filling the water hole, ~ 

The prayers, the work, the sermons 
and the continual efforts of Christian 
workers are surely being heaped to- 
gether in an effort to fill the gaping 
hole of ignorance and superstition in 
our mission fields around the world. 
These workers will continue their pray 
ing and preaching until their fields shall 
become spiritual highways over wh 
many...peaples will travel their.c 
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of life with the same joy of salvation 
that is the blessing of every Christian 
center. Each of these, before some mis- 
sionary came that way, was just as much 
a hole of darkness, ignorance and super- 
stition as those fields where our mis- 
sionaries now labor.—Baptist Standard. 
For the Southern Churchman. 
GOD’S ARMAMENT. 
Martha Young, 

What is a Chariot of Fire? 

It is Force given speed of Thought, 
Horsemen thereof are Wrought Desire 

By Faith to fixed perfection brought! 
“Open the young man's eyes,” he prayed. 

Elisha, prophet of God’s might— 
So, to God’s Forces ranked around 

Open my eyes in trusting sight! 

* * * 
Lowliness and Tapestry. 

Behind the word which is translated 
‘‘lowiness’’, is our word ‘‘tapestry’’, and 
I think I shall not be far away from the 
Apostle’s mind when I say that he coun- 
sels us to lay our life down like a soft 
tapestry carpet—in kindly thoughts and 
gracious sympathies and helpful services, 
in order that the weary, bruised feet 
of other people may find ease and com- 
fort on the road. It is the blessed privi- 
lege of Christians to lay a soft surface 
on the roads by spreading over them 
the graciousness of tender compassions, 
so stooping that other pilgrims can 
‘walk over us’’ and so forget the hard- 
ships of the way.—Dr. J. H. Jowett. 


* * * 
Thou Hast Set My Feet in a Large 
Room. 


God did not put man here and build 
a fence around him. He made him as 
free as a bird that wings its certain 
flight through the hospitable air. Only 
physically is he limited. Eddington’s 
and WHinstein’s mind flash like meteors, 
and become intimate with the distant 
stars. Dante was the voice of ten silent 
centuries. A man’s spirit is an im- 
mortal thing, hedged about by Divinity 
and all tangled up with glory. There 
are no confines to his soul, which soars 
and sings amid the war of elements, the 
wreck of matter and the crash of 
worlds. Paul and Bunyan in prison pro- 
jected themselves into things present 
and things to come, and could tell us 
only a portion of the unspeakable things 


CONFIRMATION 
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By 
CANON F. E. HOWITT 


1. Confirmation and Baptism. 

2. Baptism and the Christian Covenant. 

3. The Baptismal Covenant—Repentanoe. 

4. The Baptismal Covenant—Faith and the 
Faith. 

5. 

6. 
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The Baptismal Covenant—The Faith. 
The Baptismal Covenant—Obedience, 
The Lord’s Supper. 

8. The Means of Grace. 


A series of informing pamphlets compiled 
by Canon F. E. Howitt. They have an in- 
estimable value in instructing those who con- 
template membership in the Church, and for 
impressing the already confirmed the 
sacredness and meaning of this holy ritual. 
Price, single peepee each......... 5 cents 
Complete set of eight. ........-... 25 cente 


Order from 
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they saw and heard. The little man 
stays in his little shell of personality. 
But there is really no reason Why a man 


should be little, for God set his feet 
in a large room.—Southern Christian 
Advocate. 


* * * 


BLESSINGS ON OUR WOODS. 


Blest be our woods of hemlock, maple, 
pine, 
Balsam and birch, dear Lord, our woods 


and Thine! 

Blest be their bubbling springs, their rip- 
pled lakes, 

Their ponds and every laughing brook that 
makes 

Rainbows and foam and crystal homes for 
trout; 

Blest be the trails that wander in and out 

Among our gray boulders drowned in soft 
green seas 

Of velvet moss! Oh, blest be all of these! 

Blest be the woods and they that dwell 
therein, 

The scolding squirrel and his gentler kin, 


The friendly chipmunk and the timid 
hare; 

Blest be the graceful mink, the shambling 
bear, 

The beaver on his dam, the drumming 
grouse, 

The hawk that loves the sky, the white- 
foot mouse, 

The antlered buck that paces, proud and 
tall, 

With does and dappled fawn, blest be they 
all! 

Lord, bless the woods for perfect loveli- 
ness. 

For balm that heals the soul in care and 
stress! 

Keep them forever fragrant, cool and 
sweet! 

From thunderbolt and flame, from gale 
and sleet, 

‘From avalanche, from torrent, drought 
and blight, 

From all that is unclean, from ruthless 
might 


That gives to desolation valley, glen 
And mountainside, God bless our woods! 


Amen! 
—Arthur Guiteman in N. Y. Herald-Tri- 
bune. 
* * * 


The only decent way to get rid of 
one’s personal enemies is to—not kill 
them with knife or bullet or social frost, 
but to burn ’em up. But only one kind 
of fire will do it, the fire of love, God’s 
own love, that burns you out while it 
burns him up; all the bitterness in your 
heart goes out, melting into tenderness, 
and all the enmity in him goes up, con- 
sumed in regret and sorrow.—S. D. 
Gordon. 
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causes of God are never. lost 
causes. The great moral ventures you 
make, the holy dreams you keep be- 
fore you, the high aspirations to which 
you hold, the unrequited love you en- 
dure, the costly struggles against -un- 
fair odds, are never in vain. There is 
something about goodness and love so 
colossal and stubborn that the world 
cannot resist them.—Dr. J. R. Sizoo. 
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An old Richmond landmark that 
has kept the pace. In the heart of 
that portion of the city most inter- 
esting to the traveler. 
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A. GERALD BUSH, Manager. 


Church Furnishings 


Gold, Silver and Brass 


Church and Chancel Furniture 


Write for Catalogue 
for Episcopal Churches 


W. & E. SCHMIDT CO. 


308 Third Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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450 SIXTH AVE.NEAR IC th ST. NEW YORK 


MARBLE:BRASS ‘SILVER 
FABRICS + WINDOWS 


Edwin S. Gorham, Inc. 


Publishers, Booksellers, Importers Reli- 
gious and Church Literature. OXFORD 
Bibles, Prayer Books, etc. Devotional 
Books, New MOWBRAY Publications, BC- 
CLESIASTICAL Wares, Parish Requisites; 


Old and Rare Books Rebound. Hstimates 
gladly furnished. 

Established 1900. 
18 West 45 Street. New York. 


L. T. CHRISTIAN 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR 


BouJevard-Park and Patterson Avenue 
Richmond, Va. 
Offic, Newer € toned 

Priesea te meet depressed conditions 


FOR THE CHILDREN 


FRIENDS OF MINE. 
Good morning, Brother Sunshine, 
Good morning, Sister Song, 
I beg yory humble pardon 
If you’ve waited very long. 
I thought I heard you rapping, 
To shut you out were sin. 
My heart is standing open, 
Won’t you walk right in? 


Good morning, Brother Gladness, 
Good morning, Sister Smile, 

They told me you were coming, 
So I waited on a while. 

I’m lonesome here without you, 
A weary while it’s been, 

My heart is standing open, 
Won’t you walk right in? 


Good morning, Brother Kindness, 
Good morning, Sister Cheer, 

I heard you were out calling, 
So I waited for you here, 

Some way, I keep forgetting, 
I have to toil or spin, 

When you are my companions, 
Won't you walk right in? 

—James W. Foley. 
* * * 

For the Southern Churchman. 
Those Rectory Children, 
Chapter XXVII, 
Remembering. 

Moi G:: 

David came running up the path from 
the big gate, beating his mittened hands 
together, his cheeks as red as the scarf 
flying back from his throat. Uncle Dan- 
ger called to him from the direction of 

the woodshed. 

“Hey, Marse David, come he’p me git 
in dishere wood, please, suh!’’ 

“All right, Uncle Danger!” David did 
not pause, but ran around the house. 
“What you think, it’s goin’ to be cold 
enough for skating, Mr. Price says, and 
not Christmas yet!”’ 

“Yassuh, I knowed hit gwine be cold 


winter, ’way yander in Septembuh. 
Squir’ls busy, and eve’y critter whar 
wear fur gittin’ hisself extra heavy 
coat.”’ 


“Here, you load me up, Uncle Dan- 
ger. I can take three big fellows or 
five smaller.”’ : 

“Las’ winter hit were two an’ four. 
You sho’ is growed, Marse David. An’ 
ol’ Danger, seem like dey’s less of him. 

Pret’ soon t’won’t be but ’ol’ coat an’ 
nuttin’ inside ’tall.’’ 

“Don’ you b’lieve no sech prophe- 
cyin’!”’ cried Aunt Cindy, who had been 
out feeding the chickens, and stood with 
her hands on her hips, the bow] in one 
hand, spoon in the other. ‘‘He! Uncle 
Danger he like dat ol’ rooster I jes’ been 
feedin’. He lean and he scrabbly, but he 
eat de mostes’ in de lot, seem like!’’ 
She went in ahead of them, chuckling at 
Uncle Danger’s discomfiture at the com- 
parison. 

Up to mother’s room went David, 
and Kent, answering his shout, ran to 
open the door. 

“I’m goin’ to make three trips, that’ll 
give us enough for a big fire,’ David 
said, putting down his load. Uncle Dan- 
ger following, still mumbling. 

“Dat Cindy better quit huh inperence 
“ter ol’ man—she-bear’ll git huh lessen 
sshe look sharp.’’ 

Winnie, seated at the window, 
up her drawing-pad with a sigh. 

“T just can’t see any more. I’m going 
to get up earlier tomorrow. I do want 
this, for Miss Sarah to see. I’m going 

to give it to her at cedar-picking.”’ 

“We got a big load of greens, Win- 
nie,’’ said David, putting a log on the 
fire after bring his three loads. “I 


put 
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love Christmas anyway! I feel it in my 
bones already. And we did have fun, 
with the Trent ladies’ big hay-wagon 
just full of cedar, and all the boys on 
top, and Uncle ’Lijah driving.’’ 

“T feel C’wismus in my bones, too,” 
said Kent, turning from the block-house 
he and Philip were building. ‘‘I feel 
New Year, too, and I think I feel even 
spwing.”’ 

“Then you mus’ be a elephum, Kent, 
to have such big bones,’ Philip put in 
solemnly. 

“D’you know what I remembered, 
David,’’ said Winnie, pulling mother’s 
low chair up to the fire, “‘when you 
an’ Uncle Danger came in just now with 
wood? JI remembered one day last win- 
ter, and mother and father were at 
Auxiliary, as they are today, and Claire 
and I were watchin’ for them—it was 
just before Christmas, too.’’ 

“T know.’ David answered. ‘‘Didn’t 
Uncle Danger come in dragging the 
big basket full of wood? An’ we ran to 
help—’”’ 

“We played soljers dat day, wif logs,’’ 
Kent added, coming to learn against 
Winnie’s chair. ‘‘Didn’t we, Phil?’’ 

“T don’ ’member so much long ago. 
I has to ’member too much lessons, an’ 
to be a good boy, too, I can’t ’member 
dose more sings.” Philip, having fin- 
ished-the block-house, drew out a block 
at the corner and the house fell with 
a clatter. 

“Gracious me, Phil, you sound like 
the harrycane Uncle Danger talks about! 
But, David, I do remember that night, 
*eause mother told me I could go to 
eedar-pickin’, and we knew that Claire 
had to go soon to the hospital. Oh!” 
Winnie gave a little shiver, though the 
fire was blazing brightly, ‘I wouldn’t 
have it that day for anything to live 
through that time when we didn’t know 
*bout Claire, whether she’d get well—’”’ 

“Yes, and my bwoked arm!”’ 

“And Mrs. Innis!’’ David broke into 
a laugh. ‘‘Her soda-crackers, and the 
mouse—why, Winnie, she had a bit of 
cake or a lump of sugar on every shelf 
of her closet!’’ 

“She was funny,’’ Winnie smiled in 
turn. ‘“‘But she means well, David. Did 
you know she and Miss Parmenter told 
father, when he said he was goin’ to 
stay here—they told him they want tu 
pay for a year at the Academy, for 
you, when Dr. Blackburn thinks you 
should go. Mrs. Innis told father she 
felt exactly like a mother to us—I heard 
her.”’ 

“Did they?’”’ asked David eagerly. “I 
do want to go to the Academy ’cause 
father went, and Mr. Craig, and all 
the ones I like most.” - 

“Don’t you like me?’’ asked Philip. 
Cindidnuitecovs 

“T mean big men, goosie. Oh, there’s 
the lantern, Frank’s turning in the gate. 
T’ll go down and put him in.’’ David 
was getting back into the coat he had 
taken off. ‘Don’t come, boys, it’s too 
cold without coats.’ 

“Then tell muvver please come up, 
such a nice, big fire is here,’’ begged 
Kent. 

‘‘An’ tell farver such a nice, big fire 
is here, too,’ Philip called after him. 

Father and mother accepted the invi- 
tation promptly, and soon they were 
sitting by the nice, big fire, each holding 
a small boy. 

“We miss our Claire,’’ said father in 
his quiet voice. ‘How about it, Win- 
nie? Don’t you miss her?” 

“© father, yes, but not like last win- 
ter! We were jus’ remembering one 
day, when you and mother came in like 
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this, an ’told us Claire was goin’ to the 
hospital.’’ 

“T remember perfectly,’’ mother said. 
“We had met Dr. Carrington on the 
road—it’s just about a year ago. Oh, 
I can’t be thankful enough, when I 
think of her so well, the darling!” 

“An’ comin’ home for Chris’mus!” 
Kent exclaimed, hugging her. 

“Who’s coming home—Claire?” asked 
David entering. 

“Ves, honey, the letter came while you 
were out getting cedar. We’re all to 
go to the Mission Christmas tree, on 
Christmas Eve, and then Aunt Mollie 
and Claire will come back.’ 

Winnie gave a little chuckle. 

“What’s funny?” asked Philip. 

“Oh, nothin’. I was thinkin’ of that 
cedar-pickin’ night. Miss Parmenter did 
scare me so. I pulled off my hood and 
I heard her say so loud—‘those Rectory 
children’—and some more ’bout it was 
different when she was a child. I never 
would have thought I’d like her—pbut 
idol 

“We've had lots of chances in the 
year since that night,’ said father, “‘to 
know the good in people. How many 
good doctors for Claire—how many to 
help us out here’’— 

“And Dr. Blackburn, believing me— 
mostly,’ David said. ‘‘And Pat and, oh, 
Mr. Craig!” 

‘““And Miss Alice and Miss Sarah giv- 
ing me my precious lessons!’’ That was 
Winnie. ; 

“An’ Aunt Mollie to help my bwoked 
arm,’ Kent added, ‘“‘an’ Tom Bwown.”’ 

“Ves, I like Tom Bwown bes’ of all 
dose people,’ said Philip, ‘cause who 
else can cawwy two whole boys on one 
back to school?’’ 

Uncle Danger put his head in at the 
door, his good humor restored. 

“Supper ready! Supper ready! Cindy 
got pop-overs an’ chicken-pie. An’ Mrs. 
Pace she sont word she gwine sen’ 
over a bar’l pippins ia 


in de mawnin’. 
“When we think it over,’ said father, 
meeting mother’s eyes and smiling as 
he rose to answer Uncle Danger’s sum- 
mons. “I believe we all agree that no 
better place can be found than this 
old parish in these old hills as a home 
for ‘those Rectory children’!”’ 
(The End) 
* * * 


For the Southern Churchman. 
Helen’s Dress. 
Adele Spies Cooper. 

Once when Helen’s father went to 
the city he brought back .to his little 
daughter, Helen, some beautiful ma- 
terial for a dress. It was a soft, white 
silky material and scattered al] over 
it were tiny butterflies of all colors. 

Mrs. Hill made the dress up for her 
little girl, and Helen thought it was 
the prettiest she had ever seen. And, 
indeed, it was a lovely little frock, and 
when Helen wore it she looked, with 
her golden hair and pink cheeks, like 
another dainty butterfly. 

A few weeks after her mother made 
the dress for her, they went to visit 
Helen’s Aunt Bess and Uncle Ned. Now, 
Aunt Bess and Uncle Ned had no chil- 
dren of their own, so they were always 
glad when Helen came to make them 
a visit. ‘ 

The first Sunday morning she, was 
there, Helen came down to breakfast 
wearing her butterfly dress, as she some- 
times called it. 

“What a lovely dress,’’ 
Bess smiling at her. 

“And what a lovely little girl it is 
inside of it,’ added Uncle Ned pinching 
Helen’s cheek gently. ‘‘Arent’t you 
afraid all your pretty butterflies may 
fly away some day and leave you?” he 
asked. ; 

This made Helen laugh. Uncle Ned — 
was always saying something that made © 
her laugh. : - Oy 


said Aunt 
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As soon as breakfast was over it 
was time to go to Sunday school. The 
church was just a few blocks away, and 
as Helen had been there before she 
knew just where to go. 

She was walking slowly along when 
a voice said from behind her: 

“Oh, what a beautiful little dress!”’ 

Turning quickly, Helen saw a little 
girl about her own age, who had on a 
blue dress that was very pretty, but 
not nearly so pretty as her own. 

“My name is Ruth Baker,’’ said the 
little girl walking on beside Helen. “I 
am going to Sunday school. What is 
your name?”’ 

Helen told her and added that she 
was visiting her Aunt Bess and Uncle 
Ned, and was also on her way to Sunday 
school. 

“T’m glad you like my dress,’ she 
said, glancing proudly down at her 
dainty frock. “It’s my favorite dress.” 

“It would be my favorite dress, too, 
if I owned it,’’ replied the other little 
girl. 

“T think your dress is pretty, too,” 
Helen said generously. “I like blue. 
Is this your favorite dress?’”’ 

The little girl smiled. 


“Yes, it’s my favorite dress,” she said, 


“because it’s 
have.”’ 

Helen stared at her without saying 
anything. Just think of having only one 
best dress! Why she—Helen—had 
more best dresses than she could ever 
wear out. She would outgrow them, 
and then her mother would give them 
to some other child who needed them. 

That day at dinner Helen told Aunt 
Bess, Uncle Ned and her mother about 
Ruth Baker. 

“Yes, I know the Bakers,’’ Aunt Bess 
said. “They are poor, but very nice 
people. Ruth’s father is dead and her 
mother supports herself and Ruth and 
the baby brother by taking in sewing. 
Ruth will make a nice little friend for 
you to play with while you are here.” 

Ruth was a nice playmate, and she 
and Helen had many good times to- 
gether. Both were sorry when the time 
came for Helen to go home. 

The day before they were to leave, 
Helen said to her mother: 

“Mother, I would like to give Ruth 
something before I leave. May I give 
her one of my dresses—one of my very 
best ones? She has only one.’’ 

“Why, yes, dear,’ her mother said, 
smiling at her litle daughter. “I am 
glad you thought of it. Select anyone 
you wish.’’ 

Helen ran up to their room and looked 
in the closet at all her dresses. How 
many she had and how pretty all of 
them were! She hardly knew which 
one to give away. 

Finally, she took down a yellow 
“organdy and spread it out on the bed. 

“T’ll give Ruth this one,’ she said 
aloud. She started to leave the room 
and turned back. 

“T could give her the green,” she 
said, ‘“‘she might like it better than 
the yellow, or maybe I’d better give her 
the pink. Oh, dear! how hard it is to 
decide when you have so many dresses 
you don’t care which one you give 
away.”’ 

She went back over to the closet and 
took down the dainty butterfly dress. 
She held it in her hands and looked at 
it for several minutes, then she laid it 
on the bed and hung the yellow organdy 
back up in the closet. 

“Have you decided on the dress you 
want to give Ruth?” her mother asked 
when she went downstairs. 

Helen’s face was very sober. 

“Im going to give her my butterfly 
dress,’ she answered. 

Her mother looked surprised. 


the only best dress I 
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“Your butterfly dress!’’ she 
“Why that’s your favorite dress.” 

“T know it,’’ said Helen, winking both 
eyes because she felt like crying. ‘“‘I 
didn’t feel bad or happy either’ about 
giving away my other dresses, but as 
soon as I decided to give away my but- 
terfly dress something inside of me be- 
gan to hurt and to feel happy, too. 
It’s funny, isn’t it, mother?’’ 

It is funny. Do you know why? 

# * * 
When Pippa Passed By. 

There was once a beautiful old city 
lying between green hills, with a wide, 
peacetul river flowing through it. There 
were great mills built on the river 
banks, so the water power could turn 
the wheels round and make the ma- 
chinery run. In the mills were made 
many bolts of silk goods and hundreds 
of spools of silk thread every day. 

Thousands of people earned their 
bread and butter by working at the 
mills. And in those far-gone days, every 
child who was old enough worked at the 
factories. 

Little Pippa was one of the child 
workers who trudged off to a great mill 
every morning and worked steadily ail 
day. She loved to see the pretty bright 
colors, and to guide the shiny threads 
carefully on the shuttle. 

Every day Pippa worked at the mills 
—that is, every day but Sunday, and 
one other long, beautiful day of the 
year that she called her own. On the 
Sabbath she loved to slip quietly into 
the beautifully lighted church and listen 
to the prayer and hear the organ play; 
that she called God’s day. But this 
other day—it was Pippa’s very own. 

This wonderful day always came in 
the summer time when the hours were 
long and bright. The flowers smiled 
up at her sweetly and shyly then, and 
the birds seemed to sing their lovely 
songs all for her. 

One warm summer evening Pippa 
came home from the mills, tired but 
happy. Tomorrow was to be her day! 
She would spend it out in the cool, 
leafy, flowery woods, as she always did. 
Before she went to bed she knelt down 
and prayed softly, ‘“‘Dear God, tomorrow 
is my day. Please make it bright and 
beautiful’. 

She was awake early in the morning. 
Slipping out of bed she ran to the win- 
dow, threw it open wide, and took one 
long, deep breath. She had never seen 
such glorious sunshine before. She 
could not keep from singing the glad- 
dest little song she knew: 


said. 


The year’s at the spring; 
And day’s at the morn; 
Morning’s at seven; 

The hillside’s dew-pearled; 
The lark’s on the wing; 
The snail’s on the thorn; 
God’s in His Heaven— 
All’s right with the world. 


Little Pippa was soon dressed and 
eating her simple breakfast. And then, 
as gay and eager as a bluebird, she 
was off for the woods, singing as she 
went. 

As she went on her way, the happy 
little girl passed the cottage where a 
poor blind woman lived. Sad-faced and 
lonely, she sat on her little porch. For 
her the world was a dark and dreary 
place to live. But a smile came into 
her face as Pippa ran past, singing: 


God’s in His Heaven, 
All’s right with the world. 


“Why, that is true,’ murmured the 
blind woman; ‘‘all is right in my world; 
God is in His Heaven.” 


The child ran on, singing blithely, 
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and by and by she-passed the house of 
a great artist. He painted such won- 
derful pictures that they seemed actually 
to live; but this morning he had thrown 
his brush down, tired and discouraged. 
Just then he looked up and saw a little 
girl flitting by, and heard her singing, 


God’s in His Heaven, 
All’s right with the world. 

Suddenly the world all seemed to 
come right again. The artist took up 
his brush, and painted a lovely picture 
of a little barefoot maid flitting along 
the country road. 

Then Pippa passed a man who sat 
alone by the roadside—worn out and 
discouraged. God had given him a 
grand and noble work to do for the 
good of other men; but this morning 
he felt that there was no use to try 
an longer. 

Just then he looked up and saw @ 
litle fairy flitting by, and heard a sweet 
little song: 

God’s in His Heaven, 
All’s right with the world. 


The man lifted up his head, and 
looked at the child, and smiled. She 
passed on; and then he rose up, and 


went and did the work that God had 
given him to do. 

Pippa reached the woods at last, and 
what a wonderful day she had, to be 
sure. How the river sparkled, and how 
the birds sang! 

It was a tired but happy little girl 
that went home that night with her 
apron full of flowers. She looked up 
at God’s starry sky and said softly, 
‘Dear God, I couldn’t find anybody ta 


- help today, so I just helped myself to be 


good and happy. You understand, dear 
God in your Heaven.’’—Retold from 
“Pippa Passes’’. 
* * % 
THE BIRDS’ CONCERT. 
Last night the birds had a concert 
In the russet apple tree, 
I opened the window and saw them 
As plainly as could be. 
The orchestra was assembled 
On a gently swaying bough 
And Kept time with a musical chime 
While a cardinal showed them how. 


The woodpecker beat on a big bass drum 
And the wood thrush played the flute, 
The goldfinch blew on the piccolo, 
And the bunting strummed the lute: 
They played till the stars shone one by 
one, 
Above in the darkening dome— 
And sadly flew from the apple tree 
When the nighthawk called them home. 
—HElizabeth Goggins, in Our Dumb Ani-y 
mals. 
* * * 
ROBIN AND THE CHICK, 
A plump little robin flew down from 4 
tree , 
To pick up a worm he happened to see. 
A frisky young chicken came scampering 
by, 
And gazed 
eye. 
Said the chick: ‘What a queer-looking 
chicken is that! 

Its wings are so long and its body so 
fate? 

While the robin remarked loud enough to 


at the robin with wondering 


be heard: 

‘Dear me! An exceedingly strange-look- 
ing bird!” 

“Can you sing?’ robin asked, and the 
chicken said, ‘“No’— 


But asked in turn if the robin could crow. 
So the bird sought a tree, and the chicken 
a wall, 
And each thought the other Knew nothing 
at all. 
—Selected. 
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Classified Advertisments and Notices 


all notices and advertisements, 


ch insertion. 
fmie department at a rate of 20 cents per agate line each 
x0 ect hegalys of any length. A rate of 15 cents per line is 


excepting positions wanted, will be inserted in 


Special raes 
made to persons seeking po- 


{sement accepted for less than 50 cents. 
See sei this departsient must be received not later than Tuesday of the week in 


which it is intended that the first insertion shall appear. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


: CHURCH VESTMENTS. 
Cathedral Studio, Church embroideries, 


Altar and Pulpit Hangings. Stoles from 
$6.50, Burse «nd veil from $10. Surplice 
from $8. Send for complete line of pure 


Irish linens by the yard. Silks, fringes 
old thread. Embroidered emblems 
eeaie to appy. Altar Guild Handbook, 


en L. V. MACKRILLE 
11 W. Kirke St., Chevy Chase, 
Washington, D. €. 
Telephone Wisconsin 2752. 


GUEST PERIOD. 

CAMP VADE ME&CUM—in the moun- 
tains—Famous Mineral Springs —open 
for guest period. Modern, excellent food, 
reasonable rates. Hiking, Swimming. ake 
dress Rev. J. A. Vache, Vade Mecum, N.C. 
a 


BOARDING. 
OPEN FOR SUMMER BOARDERS JUNE 
8rd. St. Hilda’s Hall, Charles Town, West 
Va. Address “C.” Reference required. 


CHURCH LINENS. 

DURING JUNE AND JULY ADDRESS 
MARY FAWCETT COMPANY for_ pure 
Trish Linen samples, or orders, 97 Rock- 
view Avenue, Plainfield, N. J. 


FOUNTAIN PENS. 

LIFE-TIME GUARANTEED FOUNTAIN 
PENS, price $1.00 each. These pens are 
guaranteed by the manufacturer, and are 
also guaranteed to give absolute satisfac- 
tion. Colors—green, pearl-sgray and 
black, the same pens that sell in stores 
for $2 and $3. 

I also take subscriptions for all maga- 
ines published, at publisher’s rates, or 
less, and I will appreciate your orders, for 
I need medicine and nourishment. Sold 
by a shut-in. Edward P. Broxton, Route 
1, Keysville, Ga. 


CHILD BOARDING, . 

Will board infant, or small children, in 
Christian home. Finest references. 
Mother’s care. Tutoring if desired. Ad- 
dress “A”, care of Southern Churchman. 
(3 GS eae ee ee 


SITUATION WANTED. 


CHURCHWOMAN OF CULTURE AND RE- 
finement, experienced organist and P1- 
anist, and teacher of young children, 
desires position as companion, govern- 
ess, teacher or housekeeper. Excellent 
references. Address Mrs. Ebie R, Simp- 
son, 1434 Scales Street, Raleigh, N. C. 


MIDDLE-AGED WOMAN WOULD LIKE 
to care for child, or lady. 
years with Indianapolis Recreation De- 
partment. Best of references. Address 
Elicabeth Major, 2814 Washington Bou- 
levard, Indianpolis, Ind. 


CLERGYMAN’S DAUGHTER DESIRES 
position as companion for elderly lady, 
invalid, or child. Address Miss Joyner, 
Sewanes, Tenn. ’ 


DEATHS 


CHARLES W, E. EHRHART. 


Resolutions. 


At a regular meeting of the Vestry of 
Emmanuel Church, June 27, 1935, the fol- 
lowing preamble and _ resolutions were 
unanimously adopted: 

Whereas, MR. CHARLES W. T. EHR- 
HART, our beloved fellow Churchman, for 
many years a Brother Vestryman of our 
Church, and one of the most Churchly 
laymen it has been our pleasure to aso- 
ciate with, an affable and congenial friend 
and citizen, departed this life on May 29, 
T9535, 

Therefore be it 

Resolved, First. We bow in humble 
submission to the call of an Allwise Provi- 
dence and yield to the final summons of 
the Supreme Ruler of the Universe. 

Second. That in his death Our Church 
has, Jost a worthy and devoted Commu- 
nicant; the Family has lost a lovable hus- 
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band, father and relative; the community 
a loyal and patriotic citizen. : 
Third. That a copy of these resolutions 
be spread upon the minutes of this meet- 
ing and a copy sent to the bereaved Fam- 
ily. 
: Respectfully submitted, 
G. L. SCHUMAKER, 
H. RHINBOLD ROGERS, JR., 
T. S. HAMMOND. 


CHARLES Ss. SHEPHERD. 


Resolutions. 


At a regular meeting of the Westry of 
Emmanuel Episcopal Church, June 27, 
1935, the following preamble and resolu- 
tions were unanimously adopted: 

Whereas, MR. CHARLES S. SHEPHERD, 
our beloved Senior Vestryman and co- 
worker and for many years Our Senior 
Warden, a loyal Churchman and an ear- 
nest supporter of the Church School, Choir 
and other activities of the Church and 
community at large, departed this life, in 
answer to the call of “Him who doeth all 
things well’, May 18, 1935. 

Therefore be it 

Resolved. That in his death our Church 
has suffered the loss of a most worthy and 


devoted Communicant; the Family has 
lost a lovable husband, father, grand- 
father and relative; the community has 


lost one of its most useful and loyal citi- 
zens; the moral, religious, social and tem- 
perance forces of our community have 
lost a valuable supporter of the cause of 
righteousness and Christianity. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolu- 
tions be spread upon the minutes of this 
meeting and a copy sent to the bereaved 
Family. 

\espectfully submitted, 

G. L. SCHUMAKBDER, 

H.. REINBOLD ROGERS, JR., 
T. S. HAMMOND, 


~ 


Committee. 


Covington, Va. 


CHURCH INTELLIGENCE. 
(Continued from page 17.) 


annual meeting on July 31 and Augast 
1. The annual convention of the Young 
People’s Service League of the Prov: 
of Sewanee will be held on August 16 
and 17. Other organizations will take 
advantage of the opportunity for the 
holding of special meetings. 

Data brought to attention in the last 
year indicates that the whole summer 
conference movement of the Church 
may have begun at Sewanee with the 
Summer School of Religion in 1904. At 
any rate, the Sewanee Summer Train- 
ing School is recognized as the mother 
Summer Conference of the South. One 
of the features of the program this year 
will be ‘Mother Mountain and her 
Southland” on August 2, the theme of 
which will be the influence of the Sewa- 
nee Training School on the life and 
work of the Church in the South. 

One of the interesting features of the 
Sewanee Training School is the Sewa- 
nee Exhibition, in which can be found 
exhibits from the dioceses of the Prov- 
ince and from the manifold lines of 
activity of Church work. 

Bishop Mikell of Atlanta is director 
of the Clergy School with the Rey. R. 
Bland Mitchell of Birmingham as Asso- 
cClate Director. Bishop Green is Direc- 
tor of the Adult Division with the Rev. 
Moultrie Guerry, Sewanee Chaplain, as 
Assistant Director. The Rev. Loaring- 
Clark of Memphis is Director of the 
Young People’s Division, with the Rev. 
Capers Satterlee of Birmingham as his 
Assistant Director. Miss Alma S. Ham- 
mond of 1126 Washington Avenue, New 
Orleans, La., is Executive Secretary of 
the entire school. 
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GEORGIA. 
Rt. Rev. Frederick F. Reese, D. D., Bishop. 


Qo— 


Camp Reese. 

In accordance with a_ resolution 
adopted by the Executive Council, a 
meeting of the Field Department of the 
diocese was held recently at Camp 
Reese, St. Simon’s Island, to make plans 
for the Forward Movement in the Dio- 
cese. Bishop Reese presided. 

A resolution was adopted to hold a 
retreat and conference of all the clergy 
of the diocese on October 8, 9, 10, at 
Camp Reese. 

A special committee consisting of the 
Rev. Charles H. Lee, D. D., Frederica, 
St. Simon’s Island; the Rev. Royal K. 
Tucker, Brunswick, and the Rev. John 
A. Wright, Augusta, is in charge of 
making the necessary arrangements. It 
is hoped to secure a leader from out- 
side the diocese. 

* * * 

The Rev. Herbert Scott-Smith, vicar 
of St. John’s Church, Bainbridge, and 
Holy Trinity Church, Blakely, plans to 
sail for England on July 19. He will 
probably be away until September. | 


Summer Church School. 

St. Paul’s Church School, Savannah, 
Ga., the Rev. Geoffrey Horsfield, rec- 
tor, is meeting during the summer 
months once a week on Thursday in- 
stead of Sunday. Recently, in order to 
give the children pleasure as much as 
anything else, a one-cent Variety Show 
Was put on by the pupils. The show 
was quite a success. Everybody had lots 
of fun and over $5 was cleared after 
expenses amounting to $6 for ice cream, 
ete., had been paid. It also proved that 
parish activities need not stop during 
the hot summer months. 

Julia St. Clair Moore. 


—o- 


MEXICO, 
tev. Efrain Salinas, D. D., Bishop. 
——_ —— 9 
From the Bishop’s Journal. 
February 20, 1935. 

I am back from’ my visit to the mis- 
sions in Jalisco. In writing my impres- 
sions in my journal I feel like indulg- 
ing in reminiscences. 

Little more than fifteen years ago in- 
structions came to me from good Bishop 
Aves that it was imperatively neces- 
sary for me to move to Guadalajara to 
take charge of “St. Andrew’s School’. 
I just had been married. It took two 
days for Mrs. Salinas and myself to 
reach our destination, a trip which in 
normal times takes only fourteen hours. 
The revolution had upset everything, 
and we were fortunate enough to ar- 
rive safely at Guadalajara. I was then 
a deacon. When I went to take charge 
of the School, I found it had been closed 
by government orders. The head of 
the School had not awaited until my 
coming, but sent home the boys, aban- 
doning his post on the ground that the 
place was unsafe. And really it was! 

St. Mary the Virgin Mission, the only 
one we had in those days in this part 
of Mexico, was having a very precarious 
life up in a second floor room, where 
every Sunday four or six persons met 
for Holy Communion. Our congregation 
was composed of some ten people, half 
of whom were the rector’s family. 

Well, it was fifteen years ago. But 
now our work has grown enough, and 
I thought it would be very helpful to 
hold a Convocation of the clergy; there- 
fore, plans were made to that end, and 
we had for the first time a Convocation 
of Jalisco, meeting at St. Stephen’s mis- 
sion in the village of San Sebastian. 
When I planned to haye,that, meeting, 
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small attendance; that is, the clergy- 
men, some students from St. Andrew’s 
School, one or two deputies from each 
one of the missions plus some of the 
church people of St. Sebastian. Some 
fifty people in all; but when I came to 
the body of the Church for the Holy 
Communion Service I found it packed, 
and when I called the Convocation: to 
order for business I found a numerous 
delegation from each of the five mis- 
sions we have now in Jalisco. More 
than 300 people attended the first Con- 
vocation of Jalisco! It was beyond my 
expectations. 

While I was at Convocation in the Par- 
ish Hall, Mrs. Salinas was presiding 
over a meeting of the several branches 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary in the church 
building. I was asked to say the clos- 
ing prayers at the meeting of the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary, and I was glad beyond 
measure to find ninety-five women 
warmly discussing vital things for the 
progress of the Church’s work. 

This Convocation of Jalisco was a 
success, and it was resolved that yearly 
Convocations be held in Jalisco. The 
next one will take place in Guadalajara 
in March, 1936. 

During my visit to one of the mis- 
sions I was privileged to dedicate the 
Church of the Holy Trinity at San Se- 
bastianito. 

What a great difference in the work 
I found fifteen years ago and as it is 
now! 

Bishop of Mexico. 


— 0 ———_ 
CONNECTICUT. 
Rtsrev. k. G. Budlong; DD) D. S T D., 


Oo 


The Fourth Annual Institute for Priests 
will be held at Kent School, Kent, 
Conn., September 2-6, 1935. 

Simple living, solid study, meditation, 
spiritual refreshment, and recreation 
will be its aim. 

The Institute will begin the evening 
of Labor Day, and close at 2:30 on 
Friday afternoon. 

There will be three courses of lec- 
tures in the morning, and a round table 
each evening with an address. Con- 
ferences will be held after luncheon, 
and the afternoon will be free for rec- 
reation. 

‘Chaplain: 
Soe. 

Lecture Courses: 1. Liturgics—Fr. 
Joseph, Superior O. S. F. 2. Dogmat- 
ics, the Rev. William Dunphy, lately 
Professor of Nashotah Seminary, Nash- 
otah, Wis. ‘3. The Priest in His Par- 
ish, the Rev. Grieg Taber, rector of All 
Saints’ Church, Dorchester, Boston, 
Mass. ; 

The inclusive charge for board and 
Institute will be $10 and $1 registration 
fee. 

The number will be restricted to fifty. 
Membership is not limited to members 
of the Congress, but is open to any 
Priest who wishes to avail himself of 
this opportunity for a few days of se- 
rious study and spiritual refreshment. 

Application with registration fee 
should be sent to the Secretary of the 
Congress, the Rev. C. Clark Kennedy, 
6 Broadway, New Haven. 

to) 
HONOLULU 
Rt. Rev. S. Harrington Little, S. T. D., 
Bishop. 
——$<$— 0 ——_ 
Official Service for the Visiting Fleet 
at the Cathedral. 

On May 26, most of the Honolulu 
churches welcomed officers and men of 
the fleet at their services. At the Ca- 
thedral, Governor J. B. Poindexter, Rear 
Admiral Harry E. ‘Yarnell, Commandant 
of'the Fourtéenth Naval District; Briga- 
‘dier ‘General Robert S. Abernethy, and 
other high ranking officers of the Army 
and Navy were present. The Navy 


Fr. Joseph, Superior O. 
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Band from Pearl Harbor, assisted the 
Cathedral Parish choir in leading the 
music, particularly the hymn singing, 
which was most inspiring. The Bishop 
preached on the text: “Greater love 
hath no man than this, that a man lay 
down his life for his friends.’’ 
* * * 
to the Rev. William Lucas on 
Memorial Day. 

Approximately 3,500 members took 
part in the parade on Memorial Day. 
Leading them was Hawaii’s last surviv- 
ing Civil War veteran, retired priest of 
the Church, who received a tremendous 
cheer as he rode by. The aged survivor 
of the War Between the States rode in a 
special car provided by Theodore Roose- 
velt Camp of Spanish War Veterans. 

* Eo * 

Bequest to Cnurch Church, Kealakekhua 

By the wirl of Mrs. Elizabeth C. 
Greenwell, whose life has been so close- 
ly bound up with the Church on West 
Hawaii ever since her husband was in- 
strumental in founding Christ Church 
over sixty years ago, the sum of $4,- 
000 has been given for the endowment 
of the Church property, the beautiful 
churchyard and church building being 
designated. 

Hawaiian Church Chronicle. 


Honor 


a Personal Notes 


The Rev. Walter S. Bentley, General 
Missioner of New Dorp, Staten Island, 
New York City, has taken charge of the 
Chureh of the Saviour, Philadelphia, 
Pa., during July and August, and in 
September will be in charge of St. An- 
drew’s Church, Richmond, Staten 
Island. Then he resumes his mission 
work for the winter. On Sunday, June 
380, he preached the memorial sermon 
for his late brother, Rev. Albert E. 
Bentley, at his former parish, Grace 
Church, Bronx, New York City. 


Mrs. Edith Purton, wife of the Rev. 
C. C. Purton, rector of Grace Church, 
Mt. Clemens, Michigan, died in St. 
Mary’s Hospital, Detroit, on July 9, fol- 
lowing an illness of three weeks. She 
had been in poor health for some time. 
Surviving her are her husband and a 
son, Kingsley Purton, of Mt. Clemens. 
Services were held at Grace Church, 
with burial in Sandwich, Ontario. 


Bishop George Craig Stewart, of the 
Chicago Diocese, on the afternoon of 
Saturday, July 138, solemnized the mar- 
riage of his son, George Craig Stewart, 
Jr., and Miss Margaret Ruth Rothacker 
in the Lady Chapel of St. Luke’s Pro- 
Cathedral. The service was attended 
only by members of the immediate 
families and was followed by a recep- 
tion at the bride’s home, 912 Michigan 
Avenue, Evanston, 


The Rev. Joseph Fort Newton, of St. 
James’ Church, Philadelphia, is to 
preach in Grace Church, New York, 
July 21 and 28 and August 4 and 11. 
Mr. Newton recently announced his 
resignation from St. James, effective 
November 1. 


Canon Gilbert P. Symons, Diocese of 
Southern Ohio, will speak on the For- 
ward Movement on Sunday, July 21, 
over WLW, at 9 A. M., Eastern Stand- 
ard time. 


A special service was held on a re- 
cent Sunday at the Advent, Louisville, 
to commemorate the thirtieth anniver- 
sary of the rectorship of the Rev. Harry 
S..Musson. A large confirmation class 
was presented, composed entirely of 
adults, and Bishop Woodcock preached 
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a sermon in which he traced the his- 
tory of Mr. Musson’s long and fruitful 
ministry. 


The Rev. Charles Feilding, of the 
faculty of the General Theological 
Seminary, New York, has accepted a 


call to be rector of St. Mary’s Church, 
Staten Island, New York City. He suc- 
ceeds the late Rev. F. L. Frost, who 
perished in the Morro Castle disaster. 


The fev. Carleton Barnwell, of 
Lynchburg, Va., and his wife, sailed on 
July 3 for a tour of the Scandinavian 
countries. 


The Rev. James Biddle Halsey, some 
time rector of St. Timothy’s Church, 
Roxborough, Pa., and before that dean 
of St. Mark’s Cathedral, Salt Lake City, 
died on June 29. 


The Rev. Dr. Selden Peabody Delany, 
who left the Anglican Church and was 
ordained a Roman Catholic priest, died 
July 5 in New York City. 

Dr. Delany was rector of the Church 
of St. Mary the Virgin here and editor 
of the American Church Monthly, until 


1930. He was dean of All Saints’ Ca- 
thedral, Milwaukee, from 1907 to 1915. 
ORDINATIONS. 

Priest. 


The Rev. Julius Augustus Pratt, Jr., 
B. A., B. D., was advanced to the priest- 
hood by the Rt. Rev. James Craik Mor- 
ris, D. D., Bishop of Louisiana, on July 
11, 1935, in St. Andrew’s Church, New 
Orleans. The Rev. Gardiner L. Tucker, 
D. D., preached, and the Rev. Matthew 
Brewster, D. D., presented the ordinand. 
Address, Houma, Louisiana. 


Rev. Julius A. Pratt, Jr., was or- 
dained priest in the Episcopal Church 
One Ulye lw eison ime st, «Andrews 
Church, New Orleans. The Rt. Rev. 
James Craik Morris, D. D., Bishop’ of 
Louisiana, administered the rite of or- 
dination to the sacred priesthood, the 
other priests present joining him in lay- 
ing hands upon the head of the candi- 
date and solemnly committing to him 
the office and the work of a priest in 
the Church of God. In this service the 
Rev. Matthew Brewster, D. D., rector 
of St. Andrew’s Church, presented the 
candiate to the Bishop, and the Rev. 
Gardiner L. Tucker, D. D., of St. *Mat- 
thew’s Church, Houma, preached the 
sermon. 

Rev. Mr. Pratt, until he was ordained, 
was a member of St. Andrew’s Church 
of New Orleans, in which parish he 
spent his whole life. He took his 
academic studies at Louisiana State 
University, graduating with the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts in 1932. His theo- 
logical studies were carried on in the 
Theological School of the University of 
the South, Sewanee, Tennessee, where 
he graduated on June 11 with the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Divinity. 

Among those present at the ordina- 
tion service were members of the fam- 
ily and many friends and associates of 
Mr. Pratt, who has been active in Young 
People’s work of this diocese for a num- 
ber of years. Rev. Charles L. Wells, 
Ph. D., Dean of the Theological School 
at Sewanee, attended the service. Mr. 
Pratt has been appointed to assist Rev. 
Dr. Tucker during the summer in St. 
Matthew’s Church, Houma, and in the 
other congregations associated, viz., St. 
Andrew’s Mission, Bayou DuLarge; St. 
Anna’s Mission, Gibson; St. John’s 
Church, Thibodaux, and Christ’s Church, 
Napoleonville. He will reside in St. 
Matthew’s rectory, Houma.. One of the 
gifts received by Mr. Pratt at the time 
of his ordination was a beautiful set of 
communion vessels for the administra- 
tion of private celebration of the Holy 
Communion. 
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Rance! 


| The General Theological 
Seminary 


CHELSEA SQUARE, NEW YORK 


The next Academic year begins on the last 
Wednesday in September. 

Special students admitted and Graduate 
Courses for graduates of other Theclogical 
Bominasies. byt 

The requirements for admission and other 

ulars can be had from THE DEAN, 

Chelsea Square, New York, N. Y. 


Christ Church School 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY, VA. 

A country school for boys; well located, 
®ellege preparatory, moderate cost. Per- 
gwonal attention; scholarships. 
Wm. D. Smith, Jr., Headmaster( for infor- 
mation, Christchurch, Va. 


ST. MARGARET'S SCHOOL 


TAPPAHANNOCK. VIRGINIA. 


A Church School for girls. Boarding 
Department limited to 70. College Pre- 
paratory Course and Intermediate Grades. 
Athletics. Very moderate cost. 


Country life and simplicity without {so- 
jation. 
peck River. 


ent stages. 
*EDITH LATANE, Headmistress. 


Beautiful grounds on Rappahan- 
Three dormitories for differ- 


The Virginia Theological 
Seminary 


ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 
Por catalogue and other information, 
Address THE DEAN 


—— 


The Beckford School 


WOODSTOCK, VIRGINIA. 

A school for younger boys. Second 
grade through Junior High School. On 
modern farm in Shenandoah Valley. Sum- 
mer camp. Limited Fifty 
@ollars monthly. 

EDMUND BURKE WHELAN, 
Headmaster. 


The Bishop Payne 
Divinity School 


The accredited Seminary of the Church for 
training colored mer for the ministry. The 
are he ovvers the full course for Deacons 
and Priest’s Orders. The degree of D. D. 
awarded. 

For catalogue and information. apply to 


Rev. F. G. Ribble, M. A., D. D., Dean 


enrollment. 


Petersburg, Va. 


The Episcopal Theological School 


Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Affiliated with Harvard University. 
Dean H. R. Washburn, 8 Mason Street. 


STUART HALL 


An Episcopal school emphasizing best in 
Southern tradition and culture. Effective 
preparation for College Entrance Boards 
and for colleges admitting on certificate. 
General Course for -Non-College Girl. 
Music, Art, Dramatics. Lower School. 
Courses for high school graduates in in- 
tensive college preparation and 1 or 

ears’ Secretarial. New Academic build- 
ng, gymnasium and tiled swimming pool. 
All outdoor sports. Riding the year’round. 
For booklet, address Miss Ophelia S. T. 
Oarr, Principal, Box J-S, Staunton, Va. 


Apply to- 
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§ THOUGHTS for the 
—) THOUGHTFUL 


Those wounds heal ill which men do 
give themselves.—Shakespeare. 


There aren’t enough brains under 
fifty to run anything.—Henry Ford. 


Sydney Smith once said of Francis 
Horner that the commandments were 
written on his face. 


Time to me this truth has taught, 
’'Tis a treasure worth revealing, 
More offend by want of thought 
Than by any want of feeling. 
—C. Swain. 


We discover that the universe shows 
evidence of a designing or controlling 
power that has something in common 
with our own minds.—Sir James Jeans. 


Be gentle, and you can be bold; be 
frugal, and you can be liberal; avoid 
putting yourself before others, and you 
can become a leader among men.—Lao 
Tze. 


“See the Lord, thy Keeper, stand 
Omnipotently near: 

Lo! He holds thee by thy hand, 
And banishes thy fear: 

Shadows with His wings thy head; 
Guards from all impending harms; 

Round thee and beneath are spread 
The everlasting arms.” 


Whatever moral splendor our nation 
has had, or now has, is directly trace- 
able to our Christian foundations and 
to the superstructure of law and con- 
duct built upon them. It is the wide 
heralding of the Christian message that 
is the uppermost need of the hour. Na- 
tion-wide evangelistic zeal must precede 
a nation-wide moral and spiritual up- 
lift—Don O. Shelton, in “‘The Bible To- 
day”’. 


God gives us joy that we may give, 
He gives us love that we may share, 

Sometimes He gives us loads to lift 
That we may learn to bear. 


Meditation is not an act of mind 
only, but of the whole man, so that the 
Word stirs thought, and thought stirs 


‘ prayer, and prayer passes into com- 
munion, and communion reveals new 
matter for meditation—Mark Guy 
Pearse. 


We are blind until we see 
That in the human plan 
Nothing is worth the making if 
It does not make the man, 
Why build these cities glorious 
If man unbuilded goes? 
In vain we build the world unless 
The builder also grows. 


One of the calmest men I ever knew 
told me that he used to be violently 
passionate, and he broke his temper by 
resolutely bridling his tongue until] he 
cooled down.—Dr. Cuyler. 


As the world is, hate is given freer 
rein (than love). Recently it reigned; 
and each half of the world besought the 
same God to help it kill the other half. 
We can hate enough to kill, but killing 
no longer solves problems, nor hating 
an enemy convert one.—Professor 
George A. Dorsey, Ph. D. 


To be an honest person, to be fair 
to friends and enemies, to be patient 
under stress, to bear misrepresentation 
without murmuring, to realize that 
every hour is lived in the presence of 


God, is to get the most joy out of iife . 


and live at the highest. 
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EPISCOPAL SCHOOLS FOR 
GIRLS 
Under the Diocese of Virginia. 
ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL, Charlottesville, 
Virginia. 
ST, CATHERINE’S SCHOOL, Richmond, 
Virginia. 
For catalogue please address the 
Headmistress of each school. 


CAUTHORNE PAPER COMPANY 


The South’s Most Progressive Paper House 
ALL GRADES OF PRINTING AND 
WRAPPING PAPERS 
Richmond, Va. 

This paper is printed on paper supplied 
by the Cauthorne Paper Company. 


PARKER’S HAIR BALSAM 
Removes Dandruff-Stops Hair Falliag 


Imparts Colorand Beautyto 
and Faded Hair 


6oc. and $1.00 atDruggists. 


Some Important Facts in 
English Church History 


EXAMINED AND REVIEWED 
By 
REV. W. P. WITSELL, D. D. 


This 1s an illuminating and instruc- 
tive review of the history of the Epis- 
copai Church in England from the ear- 
liest records, with commentaries on the 
book with the above title compiled by 
the Rev. C. L. Wells, D. D., of Sewanee, 


* Tenn. 


As a digest of the records of the es- 
tablishment and growth of the Church; 
its maintenance and continuity of exist- 
ence as an independent religious body 
amid the viecissitudes of early English 
politics, 2nd efforts of outside interfer- 
ence, t%is review affords a valuable 
fund of information to churchmen, 

In pamphlet form, 
Price, 25 cents 
For sale by 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN CO. 
Richmond, Va. 


The warts Cafeteria 


EXICELLENT FOOD 
REASONABLE PRICES 


Richmond, Va. 
112-114 N. 5th St. 


Norfolk, Va. 
112-114 Market St. 


Washington, D. C. 
522 13th, N. W. 


XANTHINE 


will hereafter be sold in the new style 
bottle and package. Always best for 
the hair. Not to dye, but restores the 
color, promotes growth and prevents 
dandruff. , 

Price, $1.00 at druggists, or sent pre-} - 
paid by us. bey 


XANTHINE CO., Richmond, Va. _ 
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ST. MARK’S PRO-CATHEDRAL, HASTINGS, NEBRASKA. 
(See Page 10.) 
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LETTERS TO THE 
EDITOR 


Fancy Ritual and Money Raising. 
Mr. Editor: 

Your editorial in a recent issue of 
your paper on: ‘‘Fancy Ritual’ was a 
pleasure, and I daresay comfort, to many 
beside myself. To see the beautiful, 
dignified ritual of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church marred by many innova- 
tions and imitation is well calculated to 
bring sorrow to many hearts, even 
though it pleases the thoughtless few. 

Some thought Bishop Whittle too 
strict in his ideas, but we understand 
now why he strove so faithfully and 
earnestly to keep the wedge from en- 
tering lest it pierce to the very heart. 

But unpleasant as ‘‘Fancy Ritual’ is 
to many, there seems to be another 
practice creeping in which we believe 
will be even more detrimental to the 
Church’s influence and good name. We 
refer to the method of raising money 
for God’s work, for the support of the 
Church by means of ‘benefit dances” 
and card parties. One in authority says, 
“Such methods are now adopted in many 
parts of the country without any ques- 
tion whatever’. Oh, the shame of it, 
that the Episcopal Church has come to 
a time when she has to seek, by such 
questionable ways, the money to carry 
on her work! When one ponders on 
the devoted, and, doubtless, many times 
weary and discouraging, work of Bishop 
Meade to revive the Episcopal Church in 
Virginia, one feels ready to fall on one’s 
knees and cry out, “Oh, Father in 
Heaven, was it all in vain?” 

Surely, then, Mr. Editor, when you 
consider all these things, you will be 
ready to write an editorial on ‘“Ques- 
tionable ways of raising money for the 
support of the Church in the carrying 
on of God’s work’’, as well as on “Fancy 
Rituals’’. 

Maggie R. Smith. 

Manassas, Va., July 15, 1935. 


Choosing a Missionary. 
Mr. Editor: 

The Good Book says we ought to 
become as little children. That’s quite 
a large order for some of us, but we 
could at least use a little of it to ad- 
vantage sometimes. For instance, the 
children of my family get quite a kick 
out of a silly little game called ‘‘choos- 
ing’. They take a magazine or a cata- 
logue, sit down on the floor, and take 
turns picking out pictures of various 
people or articles that strike their fancy. 
And the moment they have-made their 
-selection, it is fascinating to watch old 
John Stuart Mills’ ‘“‘magie of property’’ 
invest each choice with very special 
virtues. 

I know it is necessary for us grown- 
ups to put away a lot of childish things 
in the interest of economy and efficiency, 
and such like indispensables. If we 
must be always scanning budgets and 
quotas and committee reports, there is 
really not enough time to be looking 
at pictures. But it might be worth a 
try when the others are not keeping 
heads above water. 

All my life long I have been involved 
in a thing called Missions. For a good 
many years now my active part has con- 
sisted of paying a check into its treasury. 
But the magazines and the journals 
keep coming to me, and I find myself 
involuntarily ‘‘choosing’’, this or that 
stalwart individual or doughty deed 
that appeals to me especially; and I 
gloat inwardly over the silly thought 
that ‘there goes my money-player! 
Hurrah for him, or her!’’" oI am; not 
doing so hot myself. But, man, I sure 
can pick winners to lay my money on. 
Without jimmying up the books of the 
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Board of Missions, or interfering in the 
slightest with their hard and fast rules, 
you would be amazed at the number 
and the class of the missionary heroes 
that have been on my “‘pay-roll’’. And 
so would they; for it has all just been 
in my mind, in my little game of ‘“‘sup- 
posing’ and “choosing”’. 

There is a good side to this. At 
various times in the last fifty years I 
have made make-believe investments of 
this sort in China, in Japan, in Africa, 
in Alaska, in sea islands and on moun- 
tain-tops. The sum total of the dollars 
is far from great on any basis of ac- 
counting. But somehow I feel that 
Archdeacon Neve’s estimate of a thous- 
andfold return .is too conservative. 
What a fool I have been not to have 
done some real plunging in 
stocks, where moth and rust never cor- 
rupt, and where there’s magic in the 
air that makes each dividend sparkle 
with its mysterious potentialities. 

But there is a disconcerting side, 
too. I get reading along about these 
winners I’ve picked, and how fine they 
are doing. I tell you I’m for some of 
those fellows one hundred per cent. 
It’s fine sport leaning back in your arm- 
chair rooting for them, and feeling that 
they are your team; you are one of their 
loyal supporters. My difficulty is that I 
can scarcely ever read all the way 
through a Spirit of Missions or a South- 
ern Churchman without seeing where 
one or another of my boys out there 
needs “‘more of the same’’, if the land 
he has cleared is to be cultivated. And 
there my self-satisfaction is, all upset 
and disturbed. But, even so, a dollar 
or so additional for a friend or personal 
interest is not at all the same thing as 
a budget or a quota—it is just the nor- 
mal thing to be expected.of a growing 
cause or child. And so I’d hate to have 
to give up my silly little game of trans- 
forming those cold abstractions into 
personal friends. 

A Side-Lines Fan. 

Thomasville, Ga. 
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High in Virginia Alleghanies; 100 miles 
due west of Washington; central in Third 
Province; on fine motoring road. Group 
of ten cottages about Cathedral Shrine and 
Refectory Hall. Library, swimming pool, 
tennis, hikes, ete. Church owned and ope- 
rated at cost. Invites Church people and 
friends from Easter to Advent; outings $2 
a day; vacations $12.50 a week; also 
Church groups and conferences. Grey- 
hound buses and So. Ry. trains met on no- 
tice at Mt. Jackson, Va. Prospectus, etc. 

Rev. Edmund L. Woodward, M. D., Shrine 
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A Test for Christians. 
Since Mussolini seems determined to make Italy de- 
clare war on Ethiopia, we as Christians, will be faced 
with the problem of whether in that which we have 
condemned as unchristian, we really can keep our 
hands off and play the part of real idealists or not. 

It is natural for us all to sympathize with Ethiopia. 
An under-privileged country, Christian in inheritance, 
with the same ideals of liberty which we all wish in 
declaring our own independence, is almost mysteriously 
provoked to a quarrel by a great European nation. The 
mystery is the motive in Mussolini’s mind. It almost 
seems incredible that in civilized 1935, internal con- 
flicts should be disguised and unrest used as an ex- 
cuse to begin a costly and bloody war, and this in 
spite of the fact that the chief nation involved was an 
active participant in the horrors of the World’War. 
Yet, there is little else that can be seen through the 
heavy censorship screen around Italy. 

The brutality of such policies, reverting to the worst 
type of politics of the middle ages, makes even an 
idealistic Christian feel that his blood must boil. And 
yet, in boilling blood the great havoe of the past has 
taken place. 

One cannot help but go back and read the history 
before every war of which we have the record. We 
read how fanatics appealing to the better sides of more 
conservative people, finally engaged in warfare that 
had the emotions aroused and men forgot their sanity 
and idealism. 

The danger in the present is that such a war as the 
one projected between Italy and Ethiopia may have 
such an effect. With our feelings aroused, as well as 
the emotions of the better type of Christians in Eu- 
rope, another world war that would probably mean 
the end of whatever civilization we have, would be a 
very near possibility. 

Much as we may hate the tactics of Mussolini and 
the type of politico-philosophy which he represents, let 
us not forget that a stronger force than military force 
ean be found if we are strong enough to use it, and that 
we must hate war and not contribute anything to the 
cause of war—even to the side with which we have 
great sympathy. If our Christian convictions are to 
remain sure and forceful, we must admit that all war 
is foolish and that playing with fire only brings us near 
the conflagration. And we can, as always, still pray 
that common sense and Christian decency will prevail 
and that this farce of a thug-like politician in provok- 
ing war) with;a peaceful, simple nation, may yet be 
averted by the prayers and thoughts and sanity of 
more Christian men.» P)-on mo fem + is 
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Sympathy Extended. 


Two of our colleagues in the field of the Church 
Press, The Living Church and The Churchman, are hay- 
ing their troubles and we have deep sympathy for 
them. 

The Morehouse Publishing Company, which pub- 
lishes The Living Church, has been accused of being 
unfair to labor and in an editorial that gives a fair and 
reasonable explanation of their status as an ‘‘open 
shop’’ the explanation is given that it is left entirely 
to the employees of the company whether or not they 
wish to join the union. 

To any of us who have known The Morehouse Pub- 
lishing Company for a number of years, there is no 
need for an explanation. Frederic Cook Morehouse, 
for many years the head of this fine concern, was a 
friend of every righteous cause. His policies since his 
death have been carried on by his sons. They have 
championed the rights of labor, and indeed of every 
class of under-privileged, and their own Christian 
characters are proof enough that they would not man- 
age a business that was in any way ‘‘unfair’’. We 
hope that the rumors that are as wild as most rumors 
prove to be, will not be believed by any church people. 
The fact that they allow their employees full choice 
in the matter of union membership and that their 
wages are and have been for many years higher than 
the union wage scale is sufficient evidence that they 
are living up to the words they preach. 

The Churchman has been sued for libel in connection 
with their campaign for decency in movies—a cam- 
paign, by the way, that began long before the more 
famous ‘‘League for Decency’’ ever came into being. 
Some years ago they quoted in an article certain words 
from a supposedly authoritative source, that proved to 
be incorrect in regard to a Mr. Gabriel Hess, who had 
some connection with the moving picture industry. 
On learning the inaccuracy of their source, they pub- 
lished a retraction, but Mr. Hess sued for libel and a 
judgment of $10,200 has been returned against them. 
Elsewhere we will publish a letter, if we are given 
permission, from Mr. Hess’s attorney, which will give 
the plaintiff’s argument in answer to the criticism of 


this verdict. Very possibly The Churchman was tech- 


nically wrong and also careless. But to church people, 
the ideal which she was striving for was great, and 
we are sorry that there is a danger that this Judgment 


ma,’ mean that this old church paper cannot carry on 
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Church and World Problems as Others See Them 


Church Union in Canada. 
The Record, London, England, July 5, 1935. 

It is now ten years since the Congregationalists, 
Methodists, and Presbyterians in Canada formed the 
United Church of Canada, and now its Moderator is 
advocating a Church for Canada which will embrace 
all present communions and ‘‘represent the genius of 
our people’’. He admits that ‘‘the triple yoke has 
been found to gall a little here and there,’’ but says, 
‘‘the fellowship of the Church has been amazingly free 
and rewarding.’’ Archbishop Owen, the Primate of 
Canada, commenting on the address from which the 
above has been taken, said that the Church of England 
had always been interested in the project, and that a 
committee of the General Synod was at present work- 
ing on such a proposal. I believe I am right in saying 
that a certain section of the Presbyterians, like the 
‘Wee Frees’’ of Scotland, refused to join in the Union; 
and it is not in the least likely that the stiffer Chur ch- 
men in Canada, not to speak of the Anglo-Catholies, will 
have anything to do with such a scheme, even though, 
as in South India, it had an episcopal administration. 

* * * 
Confessing One’s Sins to Others. 
Western Recorder, Louisville, Ky., July 11, 1935. 

The duty of confession is placed upon those who 
come to Christ. The sinner is to confess his sins and 
express his purpose to turn from them by the help 
of the Lord. But many things are confessed to fellow 
Christians that had better be confessed to God alone. 
No one is under a mandate to confess every sin of which 
he is conscious to every fellow-Christian who may be 
willing to hear it. One general principle is that one’s 
sin is to be kept to God and himself unless someone 
else will be injured by his withholding confession. If 
confession to others serves no purpose except to give 
them a knowledge of one’s sin, it will likely do far more 
harm than good. The Oxford Group Movement is in- 
creasingly credited with having shaken the formalism 
which has settled on many churches out of its dead 
ecomplaceney and having brought many to fresh con- 
tacts with reality in Christian experience. But it is 
eriticized for lack of spiritual understanding in sev- 
eral other directions, one of these being its large em- 
phasis on confession of personal faults and sins as be- 
tween members of the fellowship. Take your sins 
to the Lord. Turn from them with loathing ani re- 
pentance. But keep them from men unless you are sure 
a particular confession may do good. 

* * * 
Joints in the Pews. 
Church of England Newspaper, July 5, 1985. 

Meat was sold on Sundays at Wigton in Restoration 
times, the butchers hanging up the carcasses at the 
church door. The customers would then hang their 
joints of meat over the back of their pews until the 
conclusion of the service. The Rev. Thomas Warecup 
journeyed to London on foot to petition the King 
against this abuse, and it was decreed that market- 
day should be held on Tuesday in place of Sunday. 

Nowadays many people stay away from church and 
cook their joints during the service! 

id * * 
Religious Outlook for Mexico. 
Presbyterian Banner, July 18, 1935. 

It is refreshing to know also that the Protestant 
Churches have not abandoned the field. They are over 
a hundred missionaries on the field today, ready for 
service. They are not free to carry on their services in 
the old way, but they are adjusting themselves to the 
new conditions. They are doing social service work, 
testifying, and seeking to lead men to higher ways of 
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living. The Bible is being circulated freely. Who 
knows but what out of these times will come a church, 
cleansed, and baptized for a great service for the King- 
dom. Group work, camp work, colporteurs, and the 
preaching of the Gospel in a personal way will do much 
toward holding the Mexican people to the faith. 

The church in Mexico needs to rediscover its mis- 
sion. It must accord to all religious liberty and free- 
dom. It must see in the light of history that nations 
and churches which do not serve must die. Religious 
freedom for all is a condition devoutly to be desired. 
We must see in the light of Christ’s great command that 
the Gospel is for all people and that we are commis- 
sioned to carry the truth unto the ends of the earth. 
That church is best fitted to do this work which is most 
free from hate, prejudice, and selfishness. Only thus 
ean the church rediscover its true mission in Mexico. 


The Peace Ballot. 
The Guardian, London, July 5, 1935. 

The figures announeed at the Albert Hall on Thurs- 
day of last week showed that eleven million citizens 
of Great Britain and Northern Island filled in ballot 
papers, and that some ten million gave an affirmative 
answer to the questions. This is a very remarkable 
fact. No attempts to belittle the achievement can ex- 
plain it away. It is most unfortunate that, on the 
whole, the newspapers that support the Government ° 
have attempted to make light of the result, for this 
attitude may easily lead the superficial reader to sup- 
pose .that the Government is lukewarm about the 
League of Nations. Really the League is the principal 
plank in its foreign policy. It is idle to say, as is 
said in some quarters, that the result of the ballot 
adds nothing to what was known already. It is a 
simple fact that the result has been an immense sur- 
prise to everybody. The Government certainly did not 
know, any more than any enthusiastic supporter of the 
League of Nations Union knew, that there was such a 
large volume of support not just vaguely for peace, 
but for a definite policy for the- prevention of war, 
based on the Covenant. The hands of the Government 
should be greatly strengthened, though several mem- 
bers strangely renounce the windfall. 

u * He 


China and Her Wall. 
New Outlook, July, 1935. 

Dispatches from the Orient have been telling of 
Japanese troops crossing China’s Great Wall, and news- 
paper writers have been delving into the history of 
that ‘‘eighth wonder of the world.’’ It is long since 
the once formidable barrier ceased to check any ad- 
vancing host, but for stormy centuries it was a strong 
defense against the invader. The wall stretched from 
the sea to the desert—a distance of about fifteen hun- 
dred miles, crawling over mountain, valley and stream. 
It was built, like the pyramids, by forced labor, and 
we read that two hundred thousand convicts with iron 
collars about their necks, worked till they died in 
their tracks. The wall averaged a height of twenty 
feet and was fifteen feet wide, with towers at intervals 
of one hundred yards. It lives on as an ancient land- 
mark, whose removal the common sentiment of man- 
kind would deplore. It serves, too, as a memorial, re- 
minding the present generation that China had a eivili- 
zation and a long history ages before our Western na- 
tions were born. ‘‘A people with China’s past de- 
serves,’’ says the ‘‘New York Times,’’ ‘‘the respect 
of those peoples whose arts have been mére lately de- 
veloped. . . - And if history teaches us anything, she 

teaches, as a high authority recently stated, that a 
race aS numerous and sound as the Chinese will not 
perish from the earth.’’ ty 2s 
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- The Garden of the Soul 


Where can heaven find a place on earth in which to 
manifest its presence and something of the beauty and 
peace and joy which belong to it and form a necessary 
part of it? There is but one place and that is the 
soul of man. The human soul was created by God 
that the fruits and flowers of Paradise might be 
planted there and form a miniature heaven on earth. 
And so the Holy Spirit was given to man to dwell 
within his soul, and through His holy and lifegiving 
presence make it grow and bring forth that which. it 
eould not naturally produce. Thus we find St. Paul 
saying,—‘‘ The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, 
longsuffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, 
temperance.’’ It is in the soul that these Christian 
graces and virtues have their root and blossom and 
bear fruit within, and without in the life which in- 
fluences the outside world. 


Christ Brought Heaven to Earth. 

Christ lived the heavenly life here on earth; showed 
what our human nature is capable of when lived in 
perfect harmony with the Will of God, and manifested 
His loving purpose with regard to mankind. But then 

. He was the Son of God as well as the Son of Man, 
and it seemed impossible that ordimary men and 
women, immersed in the common affairs of life, and in 
such close contact with the evil influences which beset 
them on every side, could ever live up to the standard 
of heavenly-mindedness which was possible to Him. 
When He had left this earth and gone back to the 
Father, where could another link be found to bring 
heaven and earth together? Christ, Himself, made pro- 
vision for the continuance of the union between the 
two worlds. 


Christ’s Provision for the New Relationship. 

On the night before His Death, He promised His 
disciples that, although His bodily presence would be 
removed, yet that He would still be with them by 
the coming of His Spirit into their lives as a constant 
source of power and inspiration. He gave them the 
Parable of the Vine to assure them of the reality of 
the new relationship which He was about to establish 
between Himself and them. ‘‘I am the Vine,’’ He 
said, ‘‘ye are the branches: he that abideth in me, and 
I in him, the same bringeth forth much fruit: for 
without me ye ean do nothing.’’ St. John 15:5, ‘‘Herein 
is my Father glorified, that ye bear much fruit; so 
shall ye be my disciples.’’ (Verse 8.) It is clear from 
the words of our Lord, that the indwelling presence 
of the Spirit in the soul of man, enables it to bring 
forth heavenly fruit, which shows that, even now, 
heaven and earth are united by the presence and work 
of the Holy Spirit in the soul. 


The Difficulty of Living in the World Without Being of 
the World. 

It may be said, however, that heavenly-mindedness is 
very difficult to maintain in a world such as this, where 
evil abounds on every side, and where the cares and 
anxieties of this earthly life of ours are constantly 
encroaching upon, and disturbing the harmony and 
peace of our inner life. To be in the world and yet 
not of the world, is a problem which most of us find 
very difficult to solve, especially since it is our Chris- 
tian duty to take part in trying to better and improve 
the conditions existing in the world around us. Other- 
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worldliness has been accused of being an excuse to 
escape from the responsibilities which devolve upon us 
as citizens of this world, as well as citizens of the 
Kingdom of Heaven. 


The True Solution of the Problem. 

The true solution of this difficult problem would seem 
to be that the Christian should represent Christ to His 
fellowmen, and seek to be used as a channel whereby 
the blessings of the Kingdom of Heaven may flow 
forth into the world and become such a controlling 
influence in its life, as to gradually transform it, and 
make Christ’s ideals and principles the common prop- 
erty of all men. This is nothing new, since Christ 
Himself said :—‘‘ He that believeth on me, as the Serip- 
ture hath said, out of him shall flow rivers of living 
water.’’ St. John interprets this saying as referring to 
the gift of the Spirit to those who should believe on 
Him. We may compare this with our Lord’s words to 
the woman of Samaria, when He said, ‘‘ Whosoever 
drinketh of this water shall thirst again; but whoso- 
ever drinketh of the water that I shall give him shall 
never thirst; but the water that I shall give him shall 
be in him a well of water springing up into everlasting 
life.’” The figure used here seems to represent a spring 
or fountain, with such an abundant supply of water 
that it must flow forth in a continuous stream from 
the basin which it supplies, and carry a blessing wher- 
ever it goes. 


‘‘A Watered Garden.’’ 

To return to the figure of the garden, as applied to 
the soul of man. We read in Isaiah 58:11, God’s prom- 
ise to His people, ‘‘Thou shalt be like a watered gar- 
den, and like a spring of water, whose waters fail 
not.’’ This fits in very well with what has just been 
said. Water is essential to the fruitfulness of the gar- 
den. In the same way the soul needs the refreshment 
and the lifegiving influence of the Holy Spirit. The 
Garden of Eden, we are told, was well watered by the 
river which gave it life, and parted, and flowed forth 
in different directions, to be a blessing to the world 
outside. But if our souls are to be as a watered 
garden, fed by a spring, whose waters fail not, we 
must keep in close touch with the source from which 
it comes, and seek, day by day, for such a continuous 
and bountiful supply of the living water of the Spirit, 
that our garden of the soul may blossom as the rose, 
and send out streams of living water to refresh and 
give new life to the world around us. 


God’s Wooing. 
God woos us in so many ways, 
He woos us where the sunlight plays 
Upon the trees, the grass, and flowers, 
And beauty gilds the passing hours. 


The sparkling stream, the azure sky; 

Reveal His secret presence nigh; 

We may see beauty everywhere, 

And thus He does His love declare; 

And woos us till in Him we find 

The beauty of the Eternal Mind, 

From which all beauty here below 

Doth like a pleasant river flow. 
Frederick W. Neve. 
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Intellectual Qualifications of the Ministry 
By FREDERICK C, GRANT, 


Dean of Seabury-Western Theological Seminary, Evanston, linois. 


N CONSIDERING the intellectual qualifications of 

the ministry, let it be understood that these are 

not the only necessary qualifications. That should 
go without saying; but we shall gain in perspective by 
pointing it out. There are also physical qualifications: 
sound health, absence of serious physical defects— 
though some men heroically overcome them—and in 
general that basically biological drive of energy which 
will carry a man through laborious days and nights 
and years and keep him still fresh at the end. There 
are also moral qualifications: a man’s life must be 
sound to the core if he is to be a trusted advisor, guide, 
and friend of others. To say the least, no man who 
lives before the public as much as a minister must, 
ean afford to occupy such a position unless his motives 
and his conduct are above reproach. On beyond this 
negative reason lies the positive insistence of the Apos- 
tle that we must avoid every appearance of evil. This 
means more than the absence of glaring and vulgar 
vices. There must be in the man a moral force and a 
wholesomeness and directness of ethical insight that 
will be contagious, and make virtue not only irre- 
proachable but inviting, interesting, and lovable. Per- 
haps the best thing one can say of a moral leader is 
that he makes goodness attractive, and casts upon 
those about him the spell of his own devotion to the 
things that are pure, honorable, true, and right. In 
this connection one may recall the sound saying of 
Coventry Patmore: ‘‘There is nothing comparable, for 
moral force, to the charm of truly noble manners.’’ 
But the manners, to be truly noble, must be natural, 
and spring from the very heart. 

There are also, and above all others, the spiritual 
qualifications: a man must really be on fire with love 
for God and for human souls, if he is to fulfil a worthy 
ministry, and build up the Kingdom of God upon earth. 
‘Spirituality’? is hard to define, and is easily carica- 
tured. But men recognize at once the artificial, ficti- 
tious kind, and in a minister they demand that no 
substitutes for the real article shall be offered. When 
a man speaks in the name of God to His people, or in 
the name of the people to their God, it is no mere 
voice and nothing more that is heard—the ‘“‘living 
tones’’ are the tones of one human life consecrated to 
the priestly-prophetie office. It simply must ring true, 
if the thoughts in many hearts are to be revealed and 
gathered up in prayer, if the mind of God is to be 
spoken through a human utterance to the hearts and 
wills of men. 


i 


Our concern at present is the intellectual qualifica- 
tions of the ministry; but they must be viewed as a 
part of the rounded whole of the minister’s life and 
work. Viewed in isolation, as if one set of qualifica- 
tions could be substituted for another, we get a #e- 
rious misunderstanding of the ideal. Our aim is not 
to produce ministers who are scholars and nothing 
more—if that were possible! Nor, on the other hand, 
athletic parsons who hate study; nor pious saints who 
‘‘abominate preaching’’; and so on—all these are ca- 
ricatures of what we are after. What we want in the 
minister is first of all a man, and a gentleman; a man 
with the physical energy. to stand the gaff of hard 
work, years on end; a man of sound, wholesome mo- 
tives, whose own life is in good order before ke under- 
takes to help others order theirs; whose mind is free 
from complexes and obsessions, and whose moral in- 
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sight is clear as a sunlit June day; whose spiritual life 
is a steady and continuous experience of the Eternal, 
rooted in convictions sprung first-hand out of life it- 
self, not a string of quotations and references; and 
whose intellectual attainments enable him to interpret 
the Gospel to the needs of the men and women among 
whom he lives. 

The Protestant Churches have of late become se- 
riously concerned over the education of their minis- 
ters. A great four-volume survey, ‘‘The Education of 
American Ministers’’, has recently been published, un-. 
der the editorship of Professors William Adams Brown, 
Mark A. May, and others. Apparently the task of 
‘‘re-thinking missions’’ is to be followed by another, 
Rethinking Theological Education. And it is time! 
In contrast to the rising standards of medical and 
legal education, the standards of theological educa- 
tion appear to have gone down, in some of the 
churches; and not to have risen at all, or not suffi- 
ciently, in others. There was a time when it could be 
assumed that the average minister was something of 
a scholar, at least relatively to the average congrega- 
tion. The doctor and the lawyer were also men of 
learning, and could converse with him on his own 
ground—but few others. Moreover, theology was a 
subject apart, highly honored, and one that only spe- 
cialists could master. And the minister enjoyed the 


‘same prerogatives here that the doctor held in medi- 


cine and the attorney or the judge enjoyed in the 
law. By and large, this view was justified, at least 
a century ago and more. The English Church was spe- 
cially noteworthy in this respect: clerus Anglicanus 
stupor mundi! Even the country parson in England 
was the product of an aristocratic intellectual tradi- 
tion; and in this country the aristocratic tradition 
survived—we can scarcely say prevailed—in education 
down to a generation or two ago. - But it has lost its 
hold, of late. Any layman can talk, now! He has 
read Bertrand Russell, or at least Will Durant, and 
can talk philosophy; he has read Eddington and Jeans 
and can talk science; he may even have read some 
theology, and is ready to converse upon it. All this 
is a gain, of course, so far as the laity are concerned 
—except when they discover that their clergy have not 
been keeping up, and perhaps do not even sense the 
problems involved in the newer views in science and 
philosophy. Alas for the parson who is caught in such 
a predicament! Sadder still for the layman who, pos- 
sibly without mentioning it to the parson, secretly con- 
cludes that theology is pure antiquarianism, and has 
nothing to offer today! 


Il. 


How came this change? For one thing, there was. 
a period when too few men offered themselves for the 
ministry—that is, too few who were adequately pre- 
pared. Hence standards of educational requirement. 
were lowered. In some theological schools college de- 
grees were no longer required of entrants, Hebrew 
was abandoned, and even Greek. Men without semi- 
nary degrees were ordained, and many who had re- 
ceived no theological education. There were—and are 
—of course notable exceptions; but as a rule it is 
certainly true that an exceptional man will be all the 
more exceptional after an adequate training. Another 
factor was the Church’s missionary expansion in new 
territory, where scholarship was sometimes even mis- 
taken for a handicap. The mistake was perhaps nat-_ 
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ural, but it was serious, as is often seen in the after- 
math. And that sound scholarship is no handicap is 
proved by the careers of more than one of our mis- 
sionary bishops and pastors, who have advanced the 
eause of learning along with that of the Gospel in new 
fields. Still another factor was the general shift of 
emphasis in the direction of practical interests, social 
service, organization, pastoral work. Along with this 
went less attention to preaching, and a consequent de- 
cline in preaching; though why this neglect was neces- 
sary has never been explained! A physician’s work 
is ‘‘practical’’ enough; but it is no excuse for failure 
to secure thorough preparation, or to keep up with 
medical progress afterwards. In medicine, of course, 
practical work and research are closely related. The 
same ought to be true in theology. A true parallel to 
the theological candidate who asks for shortened 
courses and special handling would be the medical 
student who informed his instructor that he was not 
interested in anatomy or physiology, but wished to 
specialize in diagnosis or neurology. One can imagine 
_ how short a shrift he would be granted in any modern 
school of medicine! In the Church, on the contrary, 
there is a widespread failure to recognize any very 
close relation between Biblical criticism, ecclesiastical 
history, and liturgies, for example, and the actual work 
of the ministry. Hence the eagerness of some students 
to get through with mere academic subjects, prepare 
for their canonical examinations, and ‘‘get started’’; 
hence also the proposals of others to reduce the theo- 
logical course to a year or two and devote the remain- 
ing time to practical or ‘‘clinical’’ training. But the 
principle still holds: ‘‘These ought ye to have done, 
and not leave the others undone.’’ It+is this hiatus 
which is felt to exist between academic subjects and 
the actual work of the ministry that accounts for less 
interest in intellectual preparation. And it deserves the 
most careful consideration by those responsible for 
seminary teaching. The pastoral and teaching point 
of view needs recognition throughout the seminary 
course, not just in the terms devoted to Pastoral The- 
ology or Religious Education. The whole seminary 
course ought to be orientated practically. The right of 
research ought to be recognized, and its results ac- 
cepted. Qualified men should be encouraged to de- 
vote themselves to it. But the ordinary student is 
neither called nor qualified to become a research 
scholar. The seminary teacher is to be the interpre- 
ter of the results of research, and ought himself to 
be devoted to it, in his own chosen field. He is the liai- 
son officer, between the two groups, researchers and 
practitioners ; and he must stay fresh, and ‘‘ keep up’’— 
hence ought not to be overburdened with teaching- 
hours, or deprived of the opportunity for travel, 
sabbatical years, and so on. But the seminary, after 
all, is no institute for research, primarily, but a pro- 
fessional school for the training of the clergy. Hence, 
too, more emphasis should be placed upon technique, 
upon the training of the voice and its use in reading 
and interpretation; in the conduct of services; in 
music; in preaching; in sociology and social problems; 
in pastoral work; in devotions. Above all, there should 
be a stronger insistence that a man must have some- 
thing to give; a compelling reason for entering the 
ministry, not a mere desire to keep machinery moving. 
With this point of view properly stressed, Bible, 
Church History, History of Religions, Psychology and 
Philosophy of Religion, Liturgies, Canon Law, Doc- 
trine, History of Doctrine, Ethics and Moral Theology, 
Greek (why not?), and even Hebrew all get related to 
the practical work of the Church, to teaching, preach- 
ing, and pastoral work, to the building up of the 
Body of Christ... The seminary is a professional school, 
and the proof of its effectiveness is the quality of the 
men it produces. Their, success is its suecess: their 
failure its failure. If the success of a medical school 
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is not only the successful passing of examinations by 
its students, but their achievements in later life, the 
same is certainly true of any seminary. 


III. 


We may be thankful that conditions are now im- 
proving and that the Church is demanding higher 
standards than were common twenty-five years ago, 
say, when men of my generation were in seminary. 
We now need not more men so much as we need better 
trained men. It would be better for any school to 
take twenty class A men, and concentrate upon these, 
than to take twenty of class A, twenty of class B, and 
ten of class C. Moreover, something should be done 
to prevent men who drop out of the seminary from 
being ordained—as often happens—far in advanee of 
their class! This would be scandalous, if it took place 
in the medical profession. Is it any less scandalous 
in the ministry? In fact, the whole business is an 
example of muddled thinking—to assume, for example, 
that a man must have either an adequate intellectual 
preparation or a special interest in the practical work 
of the Church. The Ordinal, the Canons, the Church 
itself, in its whole outlook and tradition, assumes that 
the candidate for the ministry will have both. An- 
other reform that is needed is in the manner of choos- 
ing men for the ministry. As a rule, we wait for men 
to apply. But this is an unsatisfactory process. Per- 
haps the seminaries ought to pool their interests—as 
they easily could, if we had four or five strong schools 
instead of fourteen, in a Church this size—and then 
go after the right men. We could have Tap Day 
every day, and men of promise could be sought out and 
encouraged to go into the ministry. Some excellent 
pastors do this now, in their parishes. But how often 
it happens that the ministry comes last in a boy’s 
consideration of possible vocations: business, medicine, 
law, engineering come first, and the ministry gets a 
hearing only at the end. 


IV. 


What then are the intellectual qualifications of the 
ministry? It is easy to say: Four years of college, 
three of seminary. But is this any guarantee? It is 
no guarantee, but it is certainly a safeguard. It was 
for this reason that the late Bishop Slattery labored 
so earnestly, in the Commission on the Ministry and 
elsewhere, for the revision of the Canons, to make a 
college degree and a full seminary course obligatory. 
This might seem unfair to certain exceptional men; 
but these men would be all the better for a longer 
training. As for the financial problem, the Episcopal 
Church is already spending money enough on theolog- 
ical education to train with thorough adequacy every 
man it accepts—though for efficiency the Church should 
combine its smaller schools, and thus reduce the pres- 
ent wastage in doubled overhead. As Bishop Irving 
Reese used to say, ‘‘A man has just one life to give. If 
the Church accepts his gift, the Church ought to pro- 
vide the best possible training the man can receive.”’ 
Our standard ought surely to be nothing less than this: 
an intellectual preparation sufficient to enable the min- 
ister to be a sympathetic interpreter of the meaning 
of the Gospel of Christ, in all its widest applications, 
to the problems and needs of his fellow-men. This 
sounds simple; but it is vastly far-reaching. You can 
begin at either end—with the Gospel, or with human 
problems and needs! Take the Gospel: does anyone 
suppose its interpretation was exhausted in the fourth 
century, or the thirteenth, or the sixteenth, or the 
nineteenth? Fresh light is still breaking forth from 
God’s Word, every day. Does it apply to the indi- 
vidual soul—‘‘ the individual in his solitariness’’, where 
Dr. Whitehead finds the center of religion? Of course. 
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Does it apply in the realm of sociology? Of course. 
Of international polities? Certainly. Of war and 
peace? By all means! Of industrial relations? Un- 
doubtedly! Of community welfare and hygiene? Yes. 
Of private mental distress or emotional frustration? 
Certainly. Of science and philosophy, and the mean- 


ing of the world-order? Yes: for Christ was the un- 
veiling of the Final Reality in our world, and in Him 
God and Man are perfectly united. He stands at the 
eenter of things, and the light radiating from Him 
reaches every nook and corner of human life. 

But how is a minister to interpret this Divine Mas- 
ter of all life, and His everlasting Gospel, unless he 
knows the problems people face in this hurried, har- 
ried,’ scientific, jazz and machine age we live in to- 
day? People generally are becoming suspicious, and 
rightly suspicious, of a shallow emotionalism with a 
soporifie ‘‘Don’t Worry’’ kind of solution for all and 
sundry problems that arise; or whose towering claims 
to solve all problems of life are accompanied by a 
complete absence of serious, accurate thinking and 
anything like a concrete program for action. Our 
world wants leadership—never has it wanted it more 
than it does today. It is not tired of old formulas so 
much as it is tired of men who can say the formulas 
but produce no results. It is not questing for a new 
faith—so far as I have observed—but it is waiting for 
men who ean give it a faith (almost any faith!) which 
will make life reasonable and meaningful and worth- 
while: It doesn’t care for learned disquisitions and 
analyses of its problems, unless the analyst promises 
to solve some of them. In a word, the world is waiting 
to hear from men who have faced its problems, fairly 
and squarely and with full knowledge of their wider 
bearings and ramifications; who have thought them 
through, perhaps in bitter anguish of spirit and through 
laborious days and nights until they have arrived at 
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solid, unyielding convictions; who have the skill and 
the sympathy to interpret to others, in language the 
common man can understand, these convictions upon 
which their own faith is now unshakably based; and 
who ean offer something in the way of genuine leader- 
ship in the concrete task of making these convictions 
about life actually central and dominant in the com- 
munity where they live. Believe me, there never was. 
a stiffer challenge flung down before any group of 
men than the one cast at the feet of the Christian min- 
istry in this present generation. Now if ever the 
Apostle’s words ring clear: ‘‘Gird up the loins. of 
your mind.’’ We are not called merely to keep a ma- 
chine going—the routine ‘‘chureh work’’ of so many 
parishes and missions. If that is all we set ourselves 
to accomplish, we shall fail, even at that modest task. 
What we are called to do is to lead in creating a new 
world—or in realizing here in this new world the 
dream of one older still, even the everlasting dream of 
the Kingdom of God. And the sign outside the Works 
Office of this project reads: ‘‘No half-prepared, lazy- 
minded, superficial, careless, or intellectually handi- 
capped workers need apply. We can use only men 
who have wholly consecrated their minds as well as 
their wills and affections and their purses to this great 
venture and are prepared for the hardest kind of in- 
tellectual, physical, moral, and spiritual toil. And the 
wages are in the task itself.’’ 

In the corridor outside the Reading Room of the 
Gregory Library at Seabury-Western Seminary is a 
bulletin board, at the top of which is carved a quota- 
tion, selected, with characteristic insight and humor, 
by a man who for nearly a quarter-century impressed 
its teaching upon successive generations of students. 
It is from ‘‘The Virginian’’: ‘‘A middlin’ doctor is a 
pore thing, and a middlin’ lawyer is a pore thing, 
but keep me from a middlin’ man of God!’’ 


A Cause 


By JAMES E. FREEMAN, 


Bishop of Washington. 


HERE is a dramatic story in the First Book of 
Samuel which speaks of a crisis in the history of 
an ancient nation. The militant forces had been 

brought into conflict with an old enemy of the people, 
and an impasse had been reached -that rendered the 
army of Israel utterly impotent. A giant, the cham- 
pion of the Philistines, had defied the armed forces 
of Israel and in fear they fled before him, and ‘‘were 
dismayed and greatly afraid.’’ 

Into this situation came a young man—a shepherd— 
David, by name. Immediately upon entering the camp 
of his country’s forces, he made searching inquiry 
concerning the situation that confronted them. Re- 
buked by his brothers for his temerity and his assump- 
tion of ability to meet the giant, David in his enthus- 
iasm replied: ‘‘What have I now done? Is there not 
a cause?’’ Appearing before King Saul, he essayed 
to undertake contact with the Philistine giant. The 
king, observing his youth, questioned his capacity to 
contend with so formidable a foe. At length, yielding 
to him, he offered David his armour, but the lad found 
it cumbersome and useless for his purpose. As ‘the 
story proceeds it tells of the stripling going forth in 
his own native trength exercising his fine skill in the 
use of the sling, and his subequent defeat of the self- 
confident enemy of his country. 

The whole story is suggestive of a condition that re- 
peats itself frequently in our life, and indicates the 
need of self-reliant and courageous leaders to meet 
critical situations when they arise in our corporate 
life as a people. ‘‘Is there not a cause?’’ has been 
the strong affirmation upon the lips of many’ a ‘valiant 


leader who has dared in times of crisis, to enlist in 
defense of an ideal or principle that concerned the 
well-being and security of a community, a state or a 
nation. ; 

The large interests of the home, or society and of 
industry, are furthered by those who are ready and 
willing to make sacrifice, in the setting forward. of a 
eause that is just and in the interests of the common 
weal. Salutary changes and reformations are ushered 
in by these who, enlisting in a great and appealing 
cause, jeopardize their lives in sacrificial service that 
it may be maintained. The heroes of the Christian 
faith who have carried its standards in the face of 
overwhelming odds have done so out of loyalty to 
Him who went to a cross for the cause of human 
salvation. Like Him, they have not ‘‘counted their 
lives dear unto themselves’’, in the unfailing belief 
that the ideals of life for which He lived and died 
should prevail in the counsels of men. ’ 

Our age has grown passive and lethargic, and in our ~ 
quest for material gain and advantage the strong he- 
roic qualities that grow out of deep conviction and. 
devotion to a mighty cause have been largely lost to us. 
It is becoming increasingly evident that the time is at 
hand that challenges the best we have to give that, 
‘‘some great cause, God’s new Messiah’’, may seize 
our hearts and minds and consume us with a passion 
for righteouness. Such an enlistment necessarily in- 


volves personal convenience and sacrifice, but its com- 
pensations outweigh these. Christian service conte a 
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Young People Go “Forward Together” 


By GLADYS WOLCOTT BARNES, 


National Council Correspondent, Church Publications. 


HINGS are moving forward among the young peo- 
ple of the Episcopal Church; there is a real sound 
of a going in the tops of the younger mulberry 

trees. It is not generally realized that at least 86,000 
young people are now members of various Church so- 
cieties. 

Several unheralded but constructive meetings in the 
past year or two have brought together not only the 
national leaders of existing youth organizations, but 
also a number of leaders from the young people them- 
selves. Out of these conferences several definite re- 
sults have come and the whole situation has taken 
on new life. 


As the present set-up is not very clear even to some 
of the people most interested, a word about it is in or- 
der. 


For one thing, the Church’s old and well-known or- 
ganizations for young people are coordinating their 
activities and working together for a common cause 
as never before. The chief outward sign of this is 
the recently established Council of Youth Organiza- 
tions made up of leaders from each society, Girls’ 
Friendly, Brotherhood of St. Andrew, Young People’s 
Fellowships and Service Leagues, and so on. 


Another and increasingly lively element in the situa- 
tion is the national Federation of Episcopal Young 
People. This has been in existence for ten years and 
it represents the young people’s societies which are 
composed of boys and girls working together. 


This Federation functions nationally through a Com- 
mission of fifteen on which every province is repre- 
sented, and the Commission, in due form, has an ex- 
ecutive committee of five. For convenience in action, 
the committee members were appointed from places 
relatively near together: Pauline Hartlieb, Buffalo; 
Pauline Lyons, Boston; Charles Wood, Philadelphia; 
Dorothy May Fischer, New York, adviser, and the 
Rev. Ernest HE. Piper, St. Bartholomew’s Church, 109 
East Fiftieth Street, New York, adviser and chairman. 


The commission had a meeting in Chicago late in 
May. They felt that vigorous action was needed to 
enlist the Church’s young people more fully and more 
effectively in the Chureh’s work. They decided on 
three successive steps, first to issue a call, a rallying 
ery, to their fellows under the slogan, ‘‘ Forward To- 
gether’’; second, to ask them to indicate through a 
questionnaire what subjects they most wanted to study 
or work on; third, to supply program material for 
this study and work. The present situation is that the 
Call has been issued; the questionnaires have been sent 
to young people’s groups in summer conferences all 
over the country and some replies have already been 
received: and the commission is to meet on August 3 
in New York for further study on the supply of pro- 
gram material, i. e., discussion outlines and suggestions 
for activities. The Church’s Forward Movement Com- 
mission has also shown itself in deep sympathy with 
young people’s work and now has two young people 
among its associate members, Pauline Lyons of Boston, 
and Goodwin Roberts of Chicago. 


S TO THE GALL, it is noteworthy that this went 
out, not from the House of Bishops or the National 
Couneil, or even from the Presiding Bishop, but 

from the young people themselves, addressed to their 
own generation. It contains no whereases or resolves. 
It states a number of ‘‘deep, conyictions’’ shared by 
the young people, convictions out of which are grow- 

_ ing plans for action. Among these convictions are that : 
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*“No secular program or organizations alone can 
adequately solve our economic and social prob- 
lems’’; 

“That the freedom and democracy for which this 
nation has stood are in danger, as well as the 
principles of the Christian religion’’; 

‘“That the Christian religion offers the only ulti- 
mate solution, but that Christian principles are 
not being adequately or effectively applied to these 
problems, as yet. Further, that these principles 
have not been clearly explained even to us’’; 

“That Christian young people, together with all 
other followers of Christ are committed to a part- 
nership with God in striving for a more Christian 
society. Therefore, that young people must face 
the social problems of the day and seek to see 
them in the light of Jesus’ life and teaching. 
That this responsibility is both individual and 
corporate’’; 

‘That help in meeting this responsibility may 
be found in the heritage that Jesus has bequeathed 
us in His Church’’; 

‘‘That God has endowed us with minds and wills 
to be used in His service and that our responsi- 
bility has not been fulfilled until it results in 
Christian action.”’ 


Believing that these convictions are shared by many 
others, the young people have issued their Call to the 
youth of the Church to ‘‘go forward together . 
to re-examine our beliefs . . . to rededicate our lives 
to God’s service in building a more Christian nation 
. . . to love our lesser loyalties in a greater loyalty to 
Jesus Christ.’’ 

As for the questionnaire, on which the young people 
are asked to indicate what things they care about 
enough to want to know more or do something, it 
includes subjects the young people are talking and 
arguing about. For instance, peace, race, preparation 
for marriage. relationships between boys and girls, be- 
tween parents and young people, a right attitude to- 


ward life, the need for self-confidence, for poise, ques- 


tions of right and wrong, how to discover the right 
job, how to use leisure, how to take part in community 
action; Christian technique for dealing with conflicts 
in the home, or with friends; knowledge of the Chris- 
tian religion and of the Church’s work in the world, 
how to develop one’s personal religious life; under- 
standing the claims of socialism, communism, fascism, 
and the Christian answer. 

On the early returns of the questionnaire, among the 
subjects most often checked or double-checked, indi- 
cating what things the young people feel are most im- 
portant, are peace, race relations, conflicts at home, 
ways of developing self-confidence. There is also fre- 
quent mention of the need of and desire for adult lead- 
ership. The voung people’s comments make clear 
that there has been a lack of the right kind of coopera- 
tion from the adult groups. 

Some one has observed that a questionnaire to the 
clergy asking how far they have dealt with any or all of 
these subjects in relation to their young people would 
bring interesting results. 

A copy of the young people’s questionnaire may be 
obtained from Miss Fischer’s office, 281 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 

The number of parish units (branches, chapters, 
ete.), and total membership in seven Episcopal Church 
young people’s organizations are as follows. The fig- 
ures, especially for membership, naturaly vary from 
time to time. 

(Continued on page 11.) 
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Saint James the Apostle 


By EDWARD ROCHIE HARDY, JR., 


Fellow and Tutor, 


Passover, soon after Claudius 


T WAS just before 


Caesar had become Emperor at Rome, or, as we 
should say, just before Easter of a year early in 
the forties of the Christian era. Herod Agrippa, vas- 


sal king in Palestine, was trying hard to keep in both 
with Claudius and with the national Jewish party at 
home. The family of Herod was regarded with suspi- 
cion by most of the Jews. The recent famine had 
increased discontent. Like many despots in such situa- 
tions, Herod turned attention to an unpopular group to 
take it away from his own unpopularity. There were 
the Christians, a queer sect, against whom much preju- 
dice existed. So Herod had one of their leaders, Jacob 
bar-Zabdai, beheaded—we do not know the details of 
the legal process, if there was any. 

James, as we call him in English, was not the first 
Christian to die for his faith. He was, however, the 
first apostle. In previous persecutions the leaders of 
the Church had seemed to bear charmed lives. We 
can well imagine the shock of the loss of James on 
the Christian community of Jerusalem. He had been 
most closely associated with the Lord Jesus. He and 
John his brother had left their father’s prosperous 
fishing business to join the Lord in His wandering 
preaching of the Kingdom of God. With Peter, they 
had been the Lord’s companions at some of the im- 
portant moments of His life—when He raised Jairus’ 
daughter from her deathbed, at His vision and trans- 
figuration on the mountains, at His agony in the gar- 
den. In almost playful rebuke He had nicknamed them 
‘‘sons of thunder’’. Perhaps the story was already 
told of how they had asked if He wanted fire from 
heaven on the village which refused Him hospitality, 


and had heen told, ‘‘The Son of Man is not come to 
destroy men’s lives, but to save them. 

Then someone, perhaps John, remembered that this 
death might have been expected. Once James and 
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John had asked the Lord for the places of honor in 
His Kingdom. He asked instead, could they drink 
the cup He was to drink, endure the baptism He was 
to receive? ‘‘Yes,’’ they answered, scarcely thinking 
what it meant. That Jesus promised them, but the 
places of honor were in the Father’s power. What is 
true honor, anyway? Is it to command and to be 
called ‘‘Benefactor’’ like the Herods and Caesars? The 
Son of Man, whom you call your Lord, came to serve, 
and to give His life for His people’s ransom. So the 
son of thunder gave himself to the works of an apos- 
tle, preaching and healing. And now at last he had 
drunk the Lord’s cup. 


HE story of St. James, and the meaning of that 

story, is thus recorded in the New Testament. 

In the fourth century, when feasts of apostles 
began to be added to the church year, the Greek 
Church commemorated James and John on one of the 
days after Christmas. Perhaps the idea was to re- 
member the two kinds of witness for Christ—heroiec 
death and noble life. In the West it was not until 
the time of Charlemagne that, for the sake of com- 
pleteness, feasts were given to the apostles who had 
not had them before, St. James among them. The 
reason for the choice of July 25 is uncertain. In Spain 
legends grew up that St. James had preached there, 
and that his. body had been brought to Compostella. 
Even Roman Catholic scholars have realized for some 
centuries that this is unhistorical. But meanwhile 
Santiago had become the patron saint of Spain, and 
Compostella a great center of pilgrimage. Perhaps 
the son of thunder appealed to men who spent their 
lives fighting the Moors, and the martyr to the stern 
Spanish temperament. And still every boy named 
Jayme, or Jacques, or James, owes his name ultimately 
to the honor which the Church paid, and rightly, to this 
follower of the Son of Man. 


A Sermom In Stone 


By FRANCIS R. LEE, 
Dean and Rector of St. Mark’s Pro-Cathedral. 


(See Cover Photograph. ) 


T. MARK’S PRO-CATHEDRADL, in the city of 
Hastings, is a beautiful church on the picturesque 
plains of Nebraska. Its exterior as well as interior 

equipment were designed by an architect of national 
reputation, Dr. Ralph Adams Cram of Boston, Mass. 
The edifice as it stands today completed, with the ex- 
ception of the great central tower, represents an ex- 
penditure of $165,000. There has been a liquidation 
of all indebtedness with the exception of five thousand 
dollars. A volume could be written about the heroic 
struggles, the unconquerable faith and high courage 
of this group of God-fearing people who were respon- 
sible for this outstanding achievement. 

Fifteen years ago the Bishop of Western Nebraska, 
the Rt. Rev. George Allen Beecher, D. D., laid the cor- 
nerstone and conducted the impressive service which 
consecrated the land for Cathedral purposes. After 
the completion of the crypt, building operations were 
suspended for the lack of funds and the congregation 
worshipped in the basement for more than five years. 
During this long period, however, the originators of 
the enterprise never lost their belief in the ultimate 
success of the undertaking: _ 

In 1926, on the recommendation of Bishop Béécher, * 
the vestry of St. Mark’s invited the Very Rev. Francis 


R. Lee to become dean and rector of the Pro-Cathedral 
Parish. At that time Dean Lee was rector of a well- 
known Ohio parish, St. Paul’s, Chillicothe. Six 
months after his acceptance and installation as Dean, 
it was unanimously decided to tackle again the con- 
struction problem. Building operations were, there-. 
fore, resumed, and this stately House of God has risen 
in glory. St. Mark’s is the simple, dignified and aus- 
tere English Gothic of the thirteenth century. It is 
built of an enduring stone and suggests durability and 
massiveness. It is solidly constructed. The founda- 
tions were laid fifteen feet under-ground and rest upon 
masses of concrete. 
Entering the west doors and pausing in the beauti- 
fully carved narthex or vestibule, we find ourselves 
taking in the whole interior at a glance. In the dis- 
tance is the High Altar and reredos in carven loveli- 
ness, above which rise the three east windows, set- 
ting forth in gorgeous coloring the Ascension of our 
Lord. We then see the Bishop’s throne, the sedilia, 


the credence table, the altar rail, the choir screens, 


stalls and frontals, the parclose screens, the rood beam)~ — 
svrsurmounted with a cross, the Bishop Beecher pulpipi. | 


the: lectern, the litany desk, and thes orgal n 
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all delicately carved in the same wood and finish. Ele- 
vated on one side of the chancel behind an inconspic- 
uous arched opening is one of the finest organs in 
the middle west, a three-manual instrument by Austin. 
It adds its ministry to the beauty of worship. The nave 
is long and narrow with vaulted ceiling, from which 
are suspended Gothic lanterns in bronze. The arches 
which separate the side aisles from the nave are archi- 
tectural gems. 

Passing through the north parclose screen we reach 
the Children’s Chapel, equipped with its own altar, 
dossal, communion rail and cathedral chairs. Among 
the chapel windows is a beautiful rose window in the 
east. 

A marvel of artistic beauty in the Pro-Cathedral 
is the magnificent carving of De Vinci’s ‘‘Last Sup- 
per’’ in the center of the reredos, with the statues of 
St. Mark and St. John occupying canopied niches at 
each side. These were executed by one of the world’s 
great wood carvers, Alois Lang, of Oberammergau, Ba- 
varia, and the nephew of Anton Lang of Passion Play 
fame. 

St. Mark’s has been built to endure for ages. It 
has already proved that such a church was needed. 
The congregation has increased beyond expectations 
and is manifesting a new life—a life that is eager and 
vigorous. Then the Pro-Cathedral is the rallying place 
for the Church life in Western Nebraska. Usually the 
annual Convoecations are held here, and we predict a 
greater and more intensified service in the years to 


come. Truly, the transmission of spiritual life will 
be the gift of St. Mark’s to the coming generations. 
* * * 
EDITORIALS. 


(Continued from page 3.) 
financially. Many church people are contributing to a 
fund to prevent this occurrence, and we hope for its 
success. 

In the meantime can we not hope that our two 
friends of the Church Press, in spite of wild rumors 
and in spite of adverse decisions, may be filled with 
a deeper and greater faith and zeal to carry on the 
work of speaking the truth as they see it and to con- 
tinue to champion righteous causes that do not always 
have strong and active support? 

a * ie 
A CAUSE. 
(Continued from pagee 8.) 
tems. Loyalty to Christ and His ideals lays upon His 
disciples claims that involve the finest and strongest 
qualities in their nature. 

A new testing time is upon us, and the world is 
justly asking us to give a reason for the hope that 
is in us, and to justify it by the consistency and self- 
sacrificing devotion with which we maintain its cause. 
There was something utterly noble and convincing in 
the statement which Christ made before Pilate when 
He said, in defence of His mighty mission: ‘‘To this 
end was I born, and for this cause came I into the 


-world.’’ 
* * * 


YOUNG PEOPLE GO ‘‘FORWARD TOGETHER”’, 
(Continued from page 9.) 


YPF and YPSL 


uy ae. 


Girls’ Friendly Society ............. 89") 31,347 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew— 
Boxee Division, (10-15) i.) ie ecdeiw as. aay dae (OO 
Young Men’s Division (16-24)........, 161 1,600 
Order of the Fleur de Lis ............. 45 1,776 
Ciera Grote GAlaNad. [..6\2.4- ic fe aceane os 176 4,495 
Junior Daughters of the King ......... 100 800 
Knights of Saint John ...... falters SAB EDR is ens 
RSPAS thats Mums. 2,510 37,621 
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News from the Front 


(The Southern Churchman believing that missions constitute 
the life of the Church hereby invites the missionaries of our 
Church to write letters to this paper describing the work they 
are doing in an interesting way, so that our people may know 
more of what is going on in the mission field.) 


Deeper Than Tragedy. 

The most unrelieved mission tragedy, humanly speak- 
ing, in recent weeks must be the death of Frederic 
Charles Hulett in India. Only a short time on the 
staff of the Oxford Mission to Caleutta, only twenty- 
six years old, beloved by every one who knew him, 
he was murdered in his room at night by a common 
thief who was hunting for the key to the mission 
safe. The head of the mission hastened to Barisal 
where the tragedy took place, and later wrote: 

“Tt is not from the human level that we must con- 
template it. I found a wonderful calmness at Barisal 
in the mission compound. One had the sense of Jesus 
Himself in the midst and His ‘Peace be unto you’ 
tranquilizing all hearts and banishing fears.’’ 

* * * 
Famine Sufferers Find Relief in Anking. 

The city of Anking, China, was invaded not long 
ago by a crowd of forlorn women and children driven 
in by famine from their outlying farms and villages. 
They grabbed the wheels of rickshaws and pulled at 
coat sleeves, begging food. 

Anking has a group of Chinese business men who are 
organized as a Fellow Benevoience Society. They are 
not all Christians; one of the most active is a Bud- 
dhist who has no other occupation than his philan- 
thropy. They gives clothes in winter, open rice kitch- 
ens during famine, supply coffins for the destitute, and 
so on. 

When this invasion of famine sufferers took place, a 
committee of the society went through the streets of 
the eity after midnight and picked up all the chil- 
dren between six and twelve years, who were sleeping 
on doorsteps in the rain, 1389 of them. Mothers with 
children under six were taken along. The children 
were housed in two crowded rooms, sleeping on boards 
with sacking and a few quilts, which of course was 
wonderful after the rainy doorsteps. Some of them 
had been so long without food they could not at first 
eat the rice and vegetables given them. They were in 
bad physical condition with all the afflictions that fol- 
low neglect, dirt and starvation. 

The men’s society appealed to St. James’ Hospital. 
The hospital turned to and vaccinated for smallpox and 
scrubbed, dosed, treated, dressed wounds, shaved 
heads and deinfested. The mission’s religious educa- 
tion workers took turns going over to teach tooth- 
brushing, hand-scrubbing and other pleasant ‘‘games’’, 
and put up posters from the Chinese National Health 
Administration. 

It was a good instance of cooperation between the 
mission hospital, which could not have provided funds 

yergsonnel for the work and the Benevolent Society 
which had no medical resources. The hospital staff 
and pupil nurses took up a collection to buy 139 tooth- 
brushes, drinking cups and so on. The hospital pre- 
vented an almost certain smallpox epidemic. 

* * * 

The current Shanghai Newsletter is full of reports 
from missions about the first visits of the Rt. Rev. 
John Nichols as suffragan bishop. Visiting eleven 
places in the district, he confirmed 241 persons. Bishop 
Graves also confirmed thirty-eight in Shanghai. 

* * * 

The Municipal Broadcasting Station of Hankow, 
China, recently asked the choir from St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral to broadcast a program. One result was that 
at the time of the concert the long shopping. street 
of Hankow and another crowded business street, where 
many shops have: loud-speakers, were ringing from end 


to end with ‘‘Hallelujah’’ from Handel’s chorus. 


/ 
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YOUNG PEOPLE’S 


FELLOWSHIP 
SERVICE LEAGUE 


The Reverend Randolph F. Blackford 


(The Book of Hcclesiastes is one that 
is usually most difficult to understand. 
Even the profoundest scholars differ in 
its interpretation. The idea here used 
seems permissible, and has been of 
great help to a number of people. Thus 
it is used as one interpretation of a 
book that may make it live for young 
people of Service League age.) 


ECCLESIASTES. 

Leader: The program this evening 
has as its purpose the explanation of 
one of the books of the Old Testament. 
Its title, Ecclesiastes, in the Hebrew is 
Ko-hel-eth. It was the title given to a 
man that was a member of a kind of 
luncheon club, the Ko-hel-eths, that was 
formed by the Greek king of Egypt 
about 150 B. C. The book was written 
by a Ko-hel-eth to a college boy. But 
I would have you see it in dialogue form, 
so I have four characters. The Ko- 
hel-eth, named Samuel! Absalom, the 
servant; a Jewish mother worried by a 
wayward son, and the Doctor. 


Koheleth is seated at his desk when 
his servant, Absalom, enters. 


Absalom: Pardon, Master, but a 
woman of Israel is most anxious to 
see you. May I admit her? 


Koheleth: My doctor tells me that 
my hour of rest must not be disturbed. 
But tell her I can see her for a few 
minutes, Absalom. What is her name? 

Absalom: She calls herself Miriam, 
wife of Jonathan of Alexandria. 

(He goes out.) 

Koheleth: O vanity of vanities, all 
is vanity. Would that I had listened 
to him who was called the Prince of 
Jerusalem, my father, Abishai, and the 
Rabbi Ben Simon, had I done so I 
might now be able to go about instead 
of being paralyzed as I now am. 

Miriam (entering): Koheleth Sam- 
uel, I am in dire need, and I believe 
that you, as a Jew, can help me, and 
will do so. So I have come to you. 


Koheleth: What is your grief, my 
daughter? 
Miriam: My son, Solomon, has gone 


to attend the school of the Rabbis in 
Babylon and he writes me that he is 
losing faith in the God of Israel and 
wasting his substance in riotous living. 
You. who are so learned and so well 
regarded, I am sure can write to him 
to make him change his life. 

Koheleth: I know not if a letter 
would do him good. Perhaps if I could 
see him. But, no, youth will not listen 
to age. I remember my own youth. 

Miriam: Where were you born, O 
Koheleth? 

Koheleth: My father was. a rich 
merchant in the neighborhood of Jeru- 
salem. A most devout man. Every one 
considered him practically a king, so 
that it seemed I, too, would be king 
over Israel in Jerusalem. I applied 
my heart to seek and search out by 
wisdom all that is done under heaven. 
I went to the best schools and learned 
all they had to teach, so that I have seen 
all the works that are done under the 
sun. But I came to the conclusion 
that in much wisdom is much 
So that I would not any longer listen to 
my teachers, but insisted my father send 


grief. 


Ecclesiastes 


me into Jerusalem to see more of life. 

Miriam: I wondered how you had 
happened to leave home. 

Koheleth: I left home because I 
heard there was gay life in the city. I 
said in my heart, go to, now, I will 
prove the with mirth. But after a 
good deal of what we called “high life’, 
I said of laughter, it is mad, and of 
mirth, what doeth it? and that I must 
find something more worthwhile. 

Miriam: That is exactly the case with 
Solomon, my son; he makes a joke of 
everything except money, and he is 
always begging more money. 

Koheleth: That was just my case, 
and my father, foolishly, gave me all 
I wanted, so I decided to be a great 
prince there in Jerusalem. I builded 
me houses, I planted me vineyards, I 
made me gardens and palaces and I 
planted trees in them of all kinds of 
fruit, I made me pools of water to water 
therefrom the forests, where trees were 
reared, I bought menservants and 
maidens, I had great possessions, I with- 
held not my heart from any joy. But 
after a while I sickened of spending 
money. I looked on all the works that 
my hands had wrought and beheld all 
was vanity, a striving after wind. 

Miriam: Oh, I wish that Solomon 
could see that there is nothing but 
vanity in so much spending. 

Koheleth: So I decided to study 
philosophy and came to Alexandria. « 

Miriam: * But the Rabbis tell us that 
Jerusalem is the most learned city, Ko- 
heleth. 

Koheleth: But I had lost my faith 
by this time and decided to study 
heathen philosophy. I turned myself 
to behold wisdom and madness and 
folly, and here were to be found the 
great libraries. 

Miriam: That is true, and did you 
find anything here? 

Doctor (entering): Koheleth, if a 
man would keep late hours he should 
be in better health than you are. I must 
insist this conference soon cease. 

Koheleth: True, doctor, ‘but Miriam 
here wonders at my life. Sit down 
while I finish my story; it will not take 


long. 

Doctor: All right, but hurry. (He 
sits. ) 

Koheleth: You see, Miriam, I found 


many philosophies. One taught that 
to everything there is a season, a time 
to weep and a time to laugh, a time to 
mourn, and a time to dance. But pres- 
ently I saw that this philosophy, and 
many others, were but vanity until I 
came to the philosophy of the Epi- 
cureans, who taught that in happiness 
will we find truth, and that happiness 
is in doing good. 

This was really what I had first 
learned in Jerusalem and rejected. But 
now I came back to my faith, and in 
helping the poor I found true happi- 
ness. 

Miriam: Yet everyone says that you 
are always kind to those in need. 

Koheleth: When I so began to help 
the poor, Ptolemy, the king, saw my 
works and honored me by inviting me 
to join his society of public benefac- 
tors called the Koheleths that eat at 


the King’s table, and I was at last 
happy. 

Miriam: So I have told Solomon 
again and again, but he tells me every 
young man must sow his wild oats. 

Doctor: Yes, so they say, but Ko- 
heleth Samuel here can bear witness 
that those wild oats in his youth crip- 
pled him now in his age. As they will 
do to every man. Nature will not be 
cheated. 

Koheleth: Yes, my daughter, paraly- 
sis came upon me. I remembered my 
Creator, but too late, and I would cry 
in the market place if I felt it would 
do good. 

Remember thy Creator in the days 
of thy youth, or ever the evil days come 
and the years draw nigh when thou 
shalt say I have no pleasure in them. 
For the sins of my youth came upon 
me, and the sun and the light of the 
moon and the stars are darkened, for 
my eyes cannot see, from my disease, 
and the keepers of the house tremble; 
look at how my arms quiver with the 
palsy and the strong men, my legs, are 
bowed. I cannot even stand up, and 
the grinders, my teeth, cease. They 
have fallen out, and one shall rise up 
at the voice of a bird, one is So nervous. 
So I am a wreck in middle life be- 
cause of my sins. If only I had remem- 
bered God when I was young. 

Miriam: I never knew your story 
before, but it is just what I want Solo- 
mon to have. Will you not write down 
what you have told me? 

Koheleth: I will do so, and you may 
call my letter, Koheleth, or the Book 
of Ecclesiastes, or perhaps the Wisdom 
for Solomon. 

Doctor: But, O Koheleth, you must 
rest now. So farewell, Madam I must 
put my patient to bed. 

Miriam: Farewell, 
may God bless you. 

Koheleth: Farewell, my daughter, 
and may He shed His peace on you and 
yours. 

(They go out.) 


* * * 


Atanta, Ga. The Young People’s 
Service League of the Chureh of the 
Incarnation has raised over half of the 
money necessary to carry out its proj- 
ect of redecorating the interior of the 
church. During the month of August 
this work will be completed. 


* * * 


Koheleth, and 


Building in Boys. 

Who builds in boys, builds Truth 

And vanished hands are multiplied in 
power 

And sounds of living voices, hour by 
hour, 

Speak forth his message with the lips 
of youth. : 


Here is the House of Hope, whose doors 
are Love : 

To shape young souls in images of 
right, P 

To train frail twigs straight upward 
toward the Light, 

Such work as this God measures from 
above. = 

—Selected. a 
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BOOK REVIEWS i 


RIENDS OF GOD, Practical Mystics of the Fourteenth 
Century: By Anna Groh Seesholtz. Published by Co- 

lumbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 
City. 247 pages. Price, $2.50. 


This is perhaps the best book in the English language, at 
least on the subject of religious life and conditions in the 
Rhine Valley during the Fourteenth Century. The book 
is the production of a research work done by its gifted 
authoress in German and Latin historical and literary 
sources on the subject of practical mysticism as it found 
best expression in the lives and writings of such men as 
Meister Eckhart, Tauler and Suco, whom she calls, ‘‘Mor- 
alists and Agonists among the Friends of God’’, and others. 

The first chapter on ‘‘Troubled Times’’, is a fine historical 
sketch on religious, social, racial and economic conditions 
in Western Europe during the Fourteenth Century. The 
book also contains much of Medieval church history that 
would make interesting reading. The last chapter on 
“Lasting Influence and Ideas of God’s Friends’’, is a pic- 
ture of how ideas bear everlasting influence on the people 
of all ages if they are spiritually imbued. This has a good 
message for our age and its present conditions, and how a 
social order can be reconstructed that would last longer 
than a material one. ‘“‘The Friends of God have 
some telling values as to the relation of the individual 
to the group and the value of religious experience in social 
reconstruction with fortitude and persistence, they 
serve and save their fellow-men. They may be, all unaware, 
the saving remnant in this present world situation.” (Page 
220.) 

Spathey. 


HE FIRST BOOK OF PSALMS: 
Cloth; pp. 80. 
York City. 


By Albert C. Larned. 
Published E. S. Gorham, Inc., New 
$1.50. 

Church people are aware that the Psalms are divided into 
five books. This section, closing with Ps. 41, comprises 
the treatise herein. Since it is devotional, one hesitates to 
view it critically; and yet there are some features which 
are open to question. 

The second Psaim deserves more emphasis upon the resur- 
rection. And the sentence, “I shall give thee the heathen 
for thine inheritance’, does not, cannot refer to missionary 
achievement. For our Lord, in Rev. 2:26, 27, quotes this 
passage of the Psalm as indicative of the judgment which 
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He will inflict upon the rebellious nations (Matt. 25:31-46). 
See St. Paul’s version of this epochal event in 2 Thess. 
1:7-10. 

Spurgeon stated that David wrote his psalms out of the 
personal experience of every believer; and we may so be- 
lieve. And yet, we cannot always put the Church into the 
Old Testament realm, as our author does quite fully in 
this book. But the tendency is so common that he is not 
to be criticized for this. The aim of the book is praise- 
worthy, the illustrations are suggestive, the result of the 
use of the book will prove itself in bettered lives, 

We may wonder why the publishers attach such a price 
for a volume of eighty pages. 

Kenneth Mackenzie. 


HE CHILDREN’S PARISH: By Mrs. Dorothy V. White. 
Cloth; pp. 179. Published by the Oxford University 
Press, New York City. $1.35. 


Here is the book that enterprising rectors have been 
awaiting. It unfolds all the possibilities of the Scouts 
and kindred organizations embraced in an attachment to 
the Church, parochial and otherwise. 

We are terrified over the official announcement that 
crime costs us thirteen billions a year. But we fail to 
consider that if we can get the potential criminal from 
five to twenty years continuously engaged in Christian activi- 
ties, we shall win him away from the devious paths of 
iniquity. The love of adventure, organization and sympa- 
thetic fellowship is acutely alive in the bosom of the young 
If it can be harnessed to a worthy cause, the end is at- 
tained. 

Then this treatise, which is largely a narrative and 
most interesting, invites attention to the perplexing problem 
of the confirmed boy or girl who drifts away. By the means 
of the Children’s Parish, the interest is kept and the service 
of the young maintained. And, as well, the educational 
quality of this proposal is worthy of attention. Many of 
our vestrymen enter upon their duties wholly unprepared to 
understand their duties and responsibilities. The Chil- 
dren’s Parish inducts the members into all the ways and 
methods of the mature organization. How worth while 
this is! 

Mrs. While’s entrancing story discloses that she dealt with 
very human boys and girls, with ordinary weaknesses 
and dynamic tendencies. But surely the Childrens Parish 
is for just such. And she has won her victory in a sat- 
factory report (not prosy, but highly intriguing), and she 
leaves the reader, issuing a long breath and softly saying, 
“Wonders, I wish I could do that’. And perhaps he (or 
she) will. 

Kenneth Mackenzie. 
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Minnesota Youth Dedicated to Forward 
Movement. 

The young people at the Summer Con- 

ference of the Diocese of Minnesota, in 

session at Carleton College in North- 


THE FORWARD MOVEMENT NEWS. 


Youth Moves Forward. 


The Young People’s Service League 
of the Docese of Florida, in annual con- 
vention, at Camp Weed, June 22 last, 
resolved to participate in the Forward 
Movement. 

Adopting this as one of its major ob- 
ectives for the season 1935-36, the Con- 
vention made the Forward Movement 
an integral part of its work, and rec- 
ommended to the Forward Movement 
Commission of the National Church 
that it set up a special nation-wide pro- 
gram for young people that they, too, 
might participate in the glorious cause. 
Enthusiastically the representatives of 
the parochial organizations endorsed the 
plan of returning to their respective 
Leagues to encourage the use of the 
Forward Movement material by 
Leaguers, both individuals and groups. 


“Rollow On.” 

With a reredos of the blue water of 
St. Andrew’s Bay and the Gulf of Mex- 
ico fading into the lighter blue of the 
clear sky; beneath the shades of palms 
upon a high bluff withdrawn from ac- 
tivities of the campus, stands the rustic 
altar of Camp Weed. 

On it is a copy of the Summer Hand- 


book of the Forward Movement Com- 
mission, together with a prayer for the 
Forward Movement of the Church. 
Early each morning the Bishop goes to 
the altar and marks the Scripture to be 
read for the day. After prayer and 
meditation, he goes on about his duties, 
and Hunter Ackids, alphabetically first 
on the list of campers, goes to the altar. 
Finishing his Scripture reading, prayer 
and meditation, he goes to Priscilla 
Adams, alphabetically second on the list 
of campers, addressing her with the two 
words, ‘‘Follow On’’. Each camper takes 
a turn at the altar until Mary Wicker 
and the Rey. Merritt F. Williams, last 
on the list alphabetically, have re- 
sponded to the words, ‘“‘Follow On’’. 
Thus Camp Weed, at the suggestion of 
Bishop Juhan, pursues the third phase 
of the Forward Movement, ‘‘Follow 
Ones 

The value of this singular-personal- 
corporate worship is threefold. The in- 
dividual is brought to a definite point 
of meditation, with the intention of the 
Chureh going forward. Added to this 
is the psychological value of the per- 
sonal act of positive service-inviting 
the next person to “Follow On’. To the 
group at camp it brings a spirit of unity 
—to the Church it means a group bring- 
ing Her to Her Christ. 


field, dedicated themselves to the 
strengthening of the Forward Move- 
ment. The Young People’s Fellowship, 


representing four districts of the dio- 
ceses were led in their discussions by 
Miss Louise Hatfield. The service of 
dedication was read in Skinner Chapel 
by the Rev. Conrad Gesne on the morn- 
ing of June 21. The purpose of the 
crusade is—‘‘To identify themselves 
with Christ in a great spiritual adven- 
ture; to follow Him daily as a Chal- 
lenge to the world; and to offer them- 
selves as channels through which He 
may teach others.” 


“What the Eye Sees, The Heart and 
Mind Perform.” 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—A real contribution 
to the Forward Movement can be made 
by the preparation and presentation of 
pageants illustrating the whole idea of 
the Forward Movement, and what it 
may accomplish in the Church. 

A pageant well conceived and care- 
fully executed is often more moving 
and accomplishes greater results than 
many addresses and sermons. The For- 
ward Movement Commission believes 
that the young people’s societies can do 
much for the movement through this 
suggested medium of expression. In 
the local parish, as well as at neighbor- 
hood or diocesan meetings, the young 
people can aid in another way by pre- 


14 
paring and displaying posters about the 
Forward Movement, 

THE JUNE RECORD. 

The good record of receipts in May 
has been maintained in June. Fitfty- 
nine dioceses and districts have paid 
the proportion due on their ‘‘Expecta- 


tions’”’ and the total for all dioceses is 
above what is due. 

Collections for 1935 are $28,443.61 
greater than in 1934, but with the in- 
crease in “‘Expectations”’ the percentage 
of collections is 100.4 per cent against 
104.3 per cent in 1934. 

While these figures are good, there 
is a dry time ahead, unless individuals 
and parish and diocesan treasurers 
make provision for the payment of 
pledges during the summer. 

A happy summer to all. 

Lewis B. Frankiin. 

July 10, 1936. 


ee 
CHURCH PENSION FUND'S ASSE'TS 
“FURTHER INCREASED, Mib- 


YEAR REPORT SHOWS. 


Life and Fire Insurance Sales of Fund’s 
Affiliates Also Show Substantial 
Increases. 


Further. improvement in the market 
value of the investments of the Church 
Pension Fund of the Protestant Episco- 
*~pal Church was noted today in the mid- 
year statement issued by Bradiord B. 
Locke,, Executive Vice-President. The 
assets of the Fund, of which -William 
Fellowes Morgan is President, and J. 
Pierpont Morgan is Treasurer, now to- 
tal $32,143,873. 

“As, of June 30, 1935,’ Mr. Locke 
said, ‘‘the total market value of the 
Fund’s investments stood at $30,945,- 
023, compared to a cost of $30,380,733. 
The total net losses taken by the Fund 
since its inception in 1917 have been 
$186,997, so that at the present time 
the entire Fund could be liquidated at 
a figure well in excess of cost. On June 
30, it had a cash balance of $1,198,- 
850. The Fund is not now and has 
never been involved in the mortgage or 
real estate situation.”’ 

For the first time since 1929 collec- 
tions of pension assessments for, the 
first half of the year have exceeded 
those of the similar period in the pre- 
ceding year, Mr. Locke reported. Pen- 
sion payments to beneficiaries are at 
their highest in the history of the Fund, 
being at the rate of $1,191,669 an- 
nually, representing an annual outgo 
of $3,264 a day. The income from in- 
vestments is lower to the extent of 3.6 
per cent from the total of the first six 
months of 1934, due, according to Mr. 
Locke, to the lower yields now avail- 
able and a marked increase in the hold- 
ings of U. S. Government bonds at a 
low yield. 

Mr. Locke also reported steady im- 
provement for the Church Life Insur- 
ance Corporation and the Church Prop- 
erties Fire Insurance Corporation, both 
of which are affiliated with the Church 
Pension Fund. The Church Life Insur- 
ance Corporation wrote 17.8 per cent 
more new insurance in the first half of 
this year than in the first half of 1934, 
and new annuity contracts showed an 
increase of 29.7 per cent for the corre- 
sponding period. The market value of 
its investments exceed cost by 2.8 per 
cent, and the income from its invest- 
ments increased by 18.4 per cent. 

The Church Properties Fire Insurance 
Corporation increased its insurance in 
force by almost $10,000,000 during the 
twelve months ended June 30, 1935, 
bringing the total insurance in force 
at present to over $68,000,000. Its in- 
vestments also show a market value in 
excess of cost, and it has added substan- 


tially to its surplus during the first six, 
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months of the year. It has enjoyed an 
exceptionally low loss ratio of only 19.1 
per cent in relation to its earned pre- 
miums this year, and the average since 
its organization in 1929 is ouly 29.7 
per cent. The Church Properties Fire 
Insurance Corporation was established 
to enable Episcopal Churches to procure 
fire insurance protection at lower rates, 
and is operated only for the benefit of 
the Church. 


# * a8 


THE MADISON CONFERENCE. 
Madison, Wis., July 1-12, 1935. 

The University of Wisconsin has held 
a School for Rural Workers for four- 
teen years. Men and women in the ru- 
ral districts have offered to them the 
help of the University. Lectures are 
held daily by specialists. The ministers 
and leaders of the churches represented 
have group meetings during the school. 

The Episcopal Church has her Na- 
tional Conference of Rural Workers at 
this school. 

The Rev. C. Rankin Barnes, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Department of 
Christian Social Service, 281 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, was the leader of 
the Episcopal Church Group. We did 
not have as many members of our group 
as in days past, because of financial rea- 
sons, but the Conference was a glor- 
ious success. The following were pres- 
ent: 

The Rt. Rev. Theo. DuBose Bratton, 
D. D., from Mississippi; the Rev. C. 
Rankin Barnes, New York; the Rev. 
Paul H. Barbour, South Dakota; the 
Rev. D. W. Clark, South Dakota; the 
Rev. David Coombs, Missouri; the Rev. 
Paul E. Engle, Texas; Captain Earl S. 
Eastabrook, Ohio; the Rev. Earl T. 
Kneebone, South Dakota; the Rev. Ver- 
non McMaster, New York; the Rev. 
Robert H. Mize, Jr., Kansas; the Ven. 
M. B. Nash, Idaho; the Rev. R. R. 
Phelps, Ohio; the Rev. John R. Pick- 
ells, Illinois; the Rev. Val. H. Sessions, 
Mississippi; the Rev. Peter HE. Spehr, 
Nebraska; the Rev. Wm. Whittle, Wis- 
consin. The women workers present 
were: Deaconess Edith Adams, Illinois; 
Miss Eena Eastwood, New York City; 
Mrs. G. E. Hutchinson, Illinois; Deacon- 
ess D. J. King, South Dakota; Miss Inez 
Moss, South Dakota; Mrs. P. E. Spehr, 
Nebraska. 

Addresses were made by the Rey. Val. 
H. Sessions on Layreaders; the Rev. V. 
MacMaster on Rural Church Schools; 
the Rt. Rev. Theo. Dubose Bratton on 
Rural Preaching Missions; the Rev. Pe- 
ter Spehr on Preparing for Spiritual 
Adulthood; the Rev. E. T. Kneebone on 
A Survey of the Trade Area of Lake 
Andes; the Rev. John R. Pickells on 
Rural and Urban Relationships; the 
Rev. Robert Mize, Jr., on Rising Tides 
of Rural Secularism; the Rev. C. Ran- 
kin Barnes on The Rural Parish and 
Its Community; Miss Eastwood on The 
Work of the Daughters of the King; 
Captain Estabrook on The Work of the 
Church Army. 

The Rt. Rev. Theo. DuBose Bratton 
preached the sermon at the Service of 
the Conference, held on the Sunday at 
Grace Church. 


The Rural Workers’ Fellowship. 

The twelfth annual meeting and ban- 
quet were held on July 9. The Rev. 
Paul Engle, president, presided at both 
gatherings. The Rev. John Pickells, 
rector of Trinity Church, Chicago, and 
Treasurer and Circulation Manager of 
the Fellowship and Rural Messenger, 
the official publication of the Fellow- 
ship, gave a splendid report, showing 
the interest in the organization and its 
publication. It was wonderful to be 
able to report that there was no debt. 

Those elected officers for the new 
year: 
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Honorary President—The Rt. 
Robt. H. Mize, Salina, Kansas. 

President—The Ven. M. “BaeNasne 
Coeur d’ Alene, Idaho. : 

First Vice-President—The Rey. Paul 
EH, Engle, Bay City, Texas. 

Second Vice-President—Miss Olive M. 
Robinson, Alpena, Michigan. 

Secretary—tThe Rey. Val. H. Sessions, 
Bolton, Mississippi. 

Treasurer and Circulation Manager 
—The Rev. John R. Pickells, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

The members of the Conference were 
indeed grateful to the Rev. Mr. Barnes. 
for his many kindnesses and courtesies. 
shown to all. A special resolution of 
thanks was given him for not letting 
the Madison Conference slip during this 
trying time for Rural Work, when we 
have no Secretary for Rural Work. 

A special telegram was sent to the 
Rey. Goodrich Fenner, expressing our 
regrets that he was not with us. 

The Rev. Paul EH. Engle was in 
charge of the house and he was indeed: 
kind to all, looking after the wants of 
each, 

The following received certificates. 
from the University of Wisconsin, show- 
ing that they are Rural Specialists, in 
that they have attended the school for 
three years, and that they have done a 
special piece of work: The Rev. David 
Coombs, Louisiana, Missouri; the Ven. 
M. B. Nash, Coeur d’Alene, Idaho; the 
Rev. R. R. Phelps, London, Ohio; the 
Rev. P. E. Spehr, Sidney, Nabraska. 

Val. H. Sessions. 
* * * 

A CHURCH ARMY WAY OF SECURING 
CHURCH SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 
Captain C. L. Conder, working near 

Scottsboro, Alabama, reported recently 

to Church Army Headquarters that— 

“Our Cumberland Mountain Bible 

School opened at 8:30 this Monday 

morning with an attendance of two 

small girls, whom we had collected en 
route, and a staff of four teachers. We 
literally had to ‘bring them in, bring 
them in’, bring them in from the fields, 

‘not of sin’, as the hymn puts it, but 

of ‘forgetfulness’. An hour of visiting. 

among the shacks resulted in an at- 

tendance of thirty-five, and we had a 

happy and well-behaved and interested 

school, under the trees. On Tuesday, 
we had a large increase and a good 
school. At night held a cottage meet- 

ing under trees by moonlight, with a 

good number of men present.’’ 

* co * 

THEY LOVE THE ARCHBISHOP. | 

A balloon invented by the Insurance 
Debating Society at Lioyd’s, London, 
contained Bernard Shaw, Henry Ford,,. 
Mussolini, Hinstein and the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. Disaster overtook the 
balloon and there was only one para- 
chute. Whose life was most worth sav- 
ing? The votes of the debating society 
were for: Shaw 1, Ford 1, Mussolini 8,. 
Einstein 24, the Archbishop 130. 

* = * 

PROPPING UP THE LEANING 

TOWER. 

The Leaning Tower of Pisa has been: 
showing signs of sinking lately, and so- 
it is now being reinforced with cement, 
A cement-bed is being made to prevent. 
further movement. The centuries-old 
tower, or campanile, has been contin-- 
uously ‘fon the lean’’, and in 1910 it 
was sixteen and one-half feet out of 
the perpendicular. The foundations are 
not more than ten feet deep, and the 
whole tower is made of marble. 

* * * 


GLASS CHALICH FOUND. 


Rey. 


A discovery which promises to be of 


ft 


great importance is reported to.the Pal- \ 
estine and Bible Lands Bxhibition. = _ 


‘While excavating in a cave to the sout 
of Antioch a small case was discovered 
a hy { i ih » ae o ; 
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which contained a glass chalice or cup. 
The cave bears many signs of having 
been used ior a Christian church, prob- 
ably in the days of persecution. Ex- 
perts declare the cup to be of fine Ro- 
man work of a period 100 B. GC. to A. D. 
100. The case is of a later period and 
bears decorations which have not yet 
been identified. 

There are several traditions concern- 
ing the Holy Grail, or the Chalice, used 
by Jesus at the Last Supper, such as 
Joseph of Arimathea, who brought it 
to England and founded the first Chris- 
tian Oratory at Glastonbury A. D. 60. 
Then there is the story of King Ar- 
thur and his knights and their quest 
of the Holy Grail, but more particu- 
larly there is the historical account of 
Baldwin I, who, during the Crusades, 
conquered the town of Cesarea in 1101. 
In the record of the booty taken, we 
find ‘“‘the crystal glass vase supposed to 
have been used at the Last Supper.” 
How far the “Antioch Cup,’’ as the new- 
ly-found cup is called, can be associated 
with the Holy Grail remains to be 
proved.—Church of England Newspa- 
per. 

* So * 
SOCIAL SERVICE WELFARE WORK- 
ERS HOLD CONFERENCE. 

The Social Service Welfare Workers 
of America held a most interesting con- 
ference at St. Hilda’s Hall, Charles 
Town, W. Va., from July 1 to 14, con- 
sisting of fifty men and women from 
seventeen states. Classes were held 
daily at Peterkin Hall. Swimming, 
horseback riding and driving occupied 
the leisure hours, and many picnics on 
the river were enjoyed. The conference 
was lodged at St. Hilda’s during the sess 
sion. 

Bo * * 
AFTER THIRTY YEARS IN THE 
* DAKOTAS, 

It is a far cry from New York City 
in 1935, to an Indian schgol on the 
Dakota prairies in 1880. Miss Mary S. 
Francis, now in her eighty-eighth year, 
who has recently come to live in New 
York, her native city, went out to the 
Dakota Territory in 1880, crossed the 
Missouri River in a rowboat, and ar- 
rived on August 21, fifty-five years ago. 
She worked there for nearly thirty 
years, retiring because of ill health. 
She was thus in Bishop Hare’s district 
through most of his episcopate. The 
future Bishop Burleson was a boy of 
fifteen when Miss Francis went out to 
her future field, 

She knew all the pioneers and the 
early workers whose names have be- 
come well-known wherever the story 
of the Church among the Dakota In- 
dians is told—the Peabodys, the Burts, 
the Ashleys, the older Delorias, the 
Aaron Clarks and their year-old baby, 
who is now dean of the Indian field. 

She lived there before the Church’s 
schools were built and before many of 
the postoffices were named. She taught 
in two or three schools opened by 
Bishop Hare, teaching and living in 
primitive conditions. She was some- 
times postmistress, cashier, medicine 
dispenser and letter writer all in one, 
besides teacher. Once when a child was 
ill and needed constant watching, the 
only arrangement seemed to be for the 
child’s bed to be placed in the school 
room, in front of the teacher’s desk, 
Miss Francis tending the child and 
teaching the class at the same time. 

Once in zero weather they looked up 
to see the icicles dripping rapidly from 
the eaves and found the building on 
fire. It burned to the ground. Once 
when the Bishop was with them at sup- 
per, the hanging kerosene lamp fell 
onto the table and another bad fire 
was only just prevented. One particu- 
larly bitter winter before the cellar of 
the house had been boarded up, rats 
burrowed in, let in the winter weather, 
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and everything in the cellar froze solid. 

When the ghost dance craze swept 
many Indians into a frenzy and troops 
were called out and Sitting Bull was 
killed, the mission, forty-five ‘miles 
from a railroad, with one mail every 
two weeks, remained calm inside its 
barbed wire enclosure with Indian fami- 
lies and their animals camping on the 
premises for protection. 

Miss Francis is now an invalid but 
no less interested than ever in the 
Church’s work. A few of the Church 
Missions House staff have had the pleas- 
ure of calling on her, and left her read- 
ing the South Dakota Churchman, 

a * 
A WORD TO THE WISH—GOD- 
MOTHERS! 

A conscientious godmother back in 
the nineties gave her godson a subscrip- 
tion to a Church paper, The Church 
Times of London, as soon as he was old 
enough to read it. He is now a priest 
and is still a subscriber to the paper. 

* * co 

SUMMER WORK OF STUDENTS. 

A chapel for Voorhees School at Den- 
mark, S. C., is being built during the 
summer by students of the trades de- 
partment. The chapel is a long-stand- 
ing need and will be of much assist- 
ance in the religious work of the school. 

* * * 
CEDARS OF LEBANON. 

The King of England is sending trees 
from Windsor to Nazareth for the King 
George V Jubilee Forest. It is sad to 
hear that the forests in the Syrian 
mountains from which Solomon obtained 
the cedars for his magnificent Temple 
have practically disappeared, and that 
only about 400 of the old giants re- 
main. These are in an enclosure and 
the natives of the district believe that 
they have been there since before the 
time of Christ. It takes several men 
to encirele the great trunks. 


fo) 
VIRGINIA. 

Rt. Rev. H. St. G. Tucker, D. D.. Bishop. 
Rt. Rev. Frederick D. Goodwin, D. D., 
Coadjutor. 

(e) 

The Challenge Has Been Met. 

Shortly before Easter the diocese 
launched a campaign to raise $25,000 
for the Whitsunday Offering. Of this 
amount $15,000 was to cover the short- 
age in the pledges from the diocese for 
the National Council; $6,500 was to go 
to St. Paul’s Industrial School in Law-- 
renceville, and the remainder was for 
current diocesan expenses. The cam- 
paign was in charge of the Rev. L, 
Carter Harrison, rector ot Emmanuel 
Church, Brook Hill, who, with his able 
assistants, a volunteer corps of work- 
ers from St. Paul’s School, has done a 
fine piece of work in presenting the 
cause to the people of the diocese. It 
is gratifying to learn as we go to press, 
that this amount has been raised. 

We have just received the following 
statement from the Secretary of the 
Diocese: 


Sano $22,759.93 
2,785.61 


Total receipts to date 
Unpaid pledges 


Total in cash and pledges. $25,545.54 


It is a satisfaction to those inter- 
ested in raising this much needed sum 
that the missions for which it was pri- 
marily intended will not have to suffer 
additional cuts because of the failure 
of Virginia to fulfill her promises. 

M. EH. Goodwin. 
* * * 
St. Margaret’s Conference, Tappahan- 
nock, 

Over one hundred and fifty persons 
attended the thirteenth annual confer- 
ence for Church Workers at St. Mar- 
garet’s School, Tappahannock, July 6- 
13. The conference was divided into 
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children’s, young people, and adult di- 
visions. The faculty included the Rey. 
W. F. Allison, dean; the Rev. Herbert 
Donovan, chaplain; the Rey. D. C. Lov- 
ing, assistant dean; Miss Ann BEstes- 
registrar; the Rev. C. HE. Buck, ypeér- 
sonal religion; the Rev. Cary Monta- 
gue, D. D., church history; the Rey. 
Conrad Goodwin, Old Testament Proph- 
ets; Miss Marjorie Bowman, demonstra- 
tion school; Miss Rowena Brown, lead- 
ership; Mrs. J. H. Moore, Latin Anter-— 
ica; Mrs. R. T. Barton, Woman’s Aux= 
iliary; Miss Sallie Dean, story hour; 
the Rev. Edward Guerry, recreation, as- 
sisted by Miss Louise Elmer. Others 
assisting with the conference were Miss 
Catherine Weitzel, Miss Catherine Gor- 
don, Miss Cornelia Harris, Miss Grace 
Children and Mr. Stanley Page. 

Two credit courses were given, Old 
Testament and Principles of Teaching. 

The afternoons were taken up with 
swimming and other sports and the con- 
ference hours under the trees. Evening 
programs included movies of work at 
Blue Ridge School and G. F. S., games, 
stunts, speakers. Two guest speakers 
were the Rev. George P. Mayo, D. D., 
and the Rev. Harry Lee Doll. Mr. Mayo 
spoke on the work of the Blue Ridge 
Industrial School, and Mr. Doll on the 
Forward Movement. 

The outdoor chapel, called the Chapel 
of St. Francis, was new this year and 
greatly appreciated and enjoyed by the 


members of the conference. In clear 
weather ail services were held here. 
Hach evening at vesper hour in the 
chapel Bishop Goodwin or _ Bishop 
Tucker addressed the whole confer- 
ence. 

The young people of St. John’s 
Church, ‘Tapvahannock, gave as their 


contribution to the conference, a beau- 

tiful presentation of Bowie’s ‘‘The Holy 

Grail’, directed by the Rev. Edward 

Guerry. 

Young People’s Service League Holds 
Convention. 

The annual convention and confer- 
ence of the Y. P. S. L. of the Diocese 
of Virginia was held June 28-30 at St. 
Margaret’s School, Tappahannock,. Six- 
ty-five delegates and counsellors were 
present. The main speaker was the 
Rt. Rev. Frederick D. Goodwin, D. D., 
who addressed the convention on the 
theme, ‘‘The Bible in the Light of Mod- 
ern Research.” Mr. D. V. Blayney, of 
the Y. M. C. A., led a discussion group 
on ‘How to Lead a Discussion.” Griffin 
Garnett, as president of the Diocesan 
Organization of the Y. P. §. L., presided 
at all business meetings. 

The convention elected Guthrie 
Brown of Richmond, president for 1935- 
36. 


* * * 


Colored Institute for Clergy and Church 
Workers. 


Colored Institute for Clergy and 
Church Workers of the Colored Mis- 
sionary Jurisdiction of the diocese was 
held at John Moncure High School, Mil- 
lers Tavern, July 9-12, 1935. 

The Rev. John H. Scott was dean of 
the Institute, with Rev. Aston Hamil- 
ton, D. D., as business manager. The 
faculty included the Rev. Herbert Dono- 
van, rector of Zion Church, Fairfax, who 
taught a course on the Bible; Miss Ann 
Estes, Field Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education of the dio- 
cese, who taught Sunday School Man- 
agement and Young People’s Work in 
the Church; others who assisted with 
the Institute were Mrs. R. T. Barton, 
Diocesan President of the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary; Mrs. H. E. Batcheller, Miss Sal- 
lie Dean, Miss Rowena Brown. 

The Institute was held in conjunction 
with the convocational meeting and was 
well attended by colored clergy and lay- 
workers. A pageant was presented by 
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the children and young people attend- 
ing. 
Ann Estes. 
ok * %* 
A Pilgrimage to the Blue Ridge. 

For a long time the members of St. 
George’s Protestant Episcopal Church, 
Clarendon, have been interested in the 
Blue Ridge Missions and hoped that 
some day they might find it possible to 
visit them. This opportunity was af- 
forded them through the generous hos- 
pitality of the Rev. and Mrs. Henry F. 
Batcheller. 

A group of sixteen persons from St. 
George’s Church in Clarendon, led by 
their rector, the Rev. Henry J. Miller, 
motored by way of Skyline drive 
through Charlottesville to Shadwell Es- 
tate, the birthplace of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, where they were the guests of the 
Rey. and Mrs. Batcheller, the present 
owners of Shadwell. The original house 
was destroyed by fire, but the new one 
has followed the architecture of those 
old colonial days, and its furnishings 
are in keeping with that period. 

It was indeed a privilege to be en- 
tertained by the Rev. and Mrs. Batch- 
eller and also Mrs. Mason, the wife of 
Archdeacon Mason, and her auxiliary. 

The party, piloted by the Rev. Mr. 
Fiske, visited St. Anne’s Mission at Al- 
berene. Here Jewel Chapel, which had 
been located at Lydia and was financed 
through the sale of old jewelry, is be- 
ing rebuilt at Alberene. The next mis- 
sions inspected were St. John the Bap- 
tist Mission and Mt. Olive’s Orphanage 
for Mountain Girls at Ivy, Blackwell’s 
Hollow, under Captain Moss, and Mis- 
sion Home, where a delicious luncheon 
was served. At Mission Home is lo- 
cated St. Anne’s Preventorium for tu- 
bercular children. To visit the Pre- 
ventorium was the main objective of the 
trip. This stone structure, 300 feet in 
length, was built by mountain work- 
men, and has accommodations for more 
than thirty children. Miss Annie Park 
is the Superintendent, and the group 
was greatly impressed with her faith 
and enthusiasm for her work. This 
work is carried on through voluntary 
contributions and by unceasing faith 
and labor. 

En route home a brief visit was paid 
to the Blue Ridge Industrial School. 

The experience derived from the per- 
sonal contact with these Mission people 
has made every member of that visiting 
group realize more fully the importance 
of the work being done and has inspired 
them to give all possible aid to it in the 
future. 

Louise Friess. 


—_—0—_—_ 
CONNECTICUT. 
Ri Rev. F. G. Budlong, D. D., S T. B. 
()———- ———_—_ 

The Fourth Annual Institute for Priests 
Will Be Held at Kent School, Kent, 
Conn., September 2-6, 1935. 

Simple living, solid study, meditation, 
spiritual refreshment and _ recreation 
will be its aim. 

The Institute will begin the evening 
of Labor Day and close at 2:30 on Fri- 
day afternoon. 

There will be three courses of lectures 
_in the morning, and a round table each 
evening with an address. Conferences 
will be held after luncheon, and the af- 
ternoon will be free for recreation. 

Chaplain: Fr. Joseph, Superior O. 
el a 

Lecture courses: 

1. Liturgics—Fr. Joseph, Superior O. 
2 Eel as 

2. Dogmatics—Rev. William Dunphy, 
lately Professor of Nashotah Seminary, 
Nashotah, Wis. 

38. The Priest in His Parish, Rev. 
Grieg Taber, rector of All Saints’ 
Church, Dorchester, Boston, Mass. 
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The inclusive charge for board and 
Institute will be $10 and $1 registra- 
tion fee. 

The number will be restricted to fifty. 
Membership is not limited to members 
of the Congress, but is Open to any 
priest who wishes to avail himself of 
this opportunity for a few days of se- 
rious study and spiritual refreshment. 

Application with registration fee 
should be sent to the Secretary of the 


Congress, Rev. C. Clark Kennedy, 86 
Broadway, New Haven. 
(0) 
= -- 0 - 
ATLANTA. 
Rt. Rev. Henry J. Mikell, D. D., Bishop. 
te) 


A House of Prayer for All People. 

Dr. Glenn Clarke, head of the Eng- 
lish Department of McAllister Univer- 
sity, St. Paul, Minn., spoke at the Pro- 
Cathedral of St. Philip, Atlanta, Sunday 
afternoon, July 7. He is the author of 
“The Soul’s Sincere Desire.’’ 

The Cathedral, which is a ‘‘House 
of Prayer for All People’, was happy 
to offer its facilities for this informal 
gathering who heard Dr. Clarke talk 
on the Reality of Prayer. 


St. Philip’s, following the policy of 
Bishop H. J. Mikell and Dean Rai- 
mundo de Ovies, is open to all who 
desire to pray and to study. 

* * * 


Miss Louise Starr, Episcopal Student 
Worker at the University of Georgia, 
Athens, will teach at the Adult Confer- 
ence at Kanuga Lake, N. C. Since the 
University closed in June, Miss Starr 
has taken part in a regional Y. W. C. A. 
Conference at Camp Highland, Ga., been 
on the staff of the 'Y. P. S. L., Camp 
Mikell, at Toccoa Falls, and for the 
Diocese of Georgia at their Camp Reese. 

Attending this conference at Kanuga 
Lake, from the Diocese of Atlanta, will 
be: Mesdames Marshall Ellis, Macon, 
Diocesan President o fthe Auxiliary; J. 
F. Heard, Atlanta, first vice-president; 
E. B. Harrold, Macon, secretary; Walter 
Grace, Macon, treasurer; Stephen B. 
Ives, Atlanta, Secretary of Church Pe- 
riodical Club; James Lea, Atlanta, 
Chairman of Gift of Life, and Miss Mary 
HE. King, Atlanta, Chairman of Religious 
Education. 

o— 
OKLAHOMA. 
Rt. Rev. Thomas Casady 8S. T. D. Bishop. 
————————_—0————qcKx~ 
New Curate Assumes Duties as 
'“Rather Reedy” Retires. 

The Rev. Judson §. Leeman, a grad- 
uate of the General Theological Semi- 
nary of the Class of 1935, assumed his 
duties as Curate of Trinity Church, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, on July 1. The Rev. 
James J. H. Reedy, universally known 
as “Father Reedy’’, eighty-two years 
old, curate of Trinity Parish, and known 
figure in the hospitals and charitable 
institutions of the City of Tulsa and of 
Kastern Oklahoma, was incapacitated 
for further active service early in the 
Lenten esason, and on May 1, became 
Curate Emeritus of Trinity Parish. Fr. 
Reedy, who is the Grand Chaplain of the 
Grand Lodge of Oklahoma of the Ma- 
sonic Order, is now resident at the Al- 
bert Pike Memorial Hospital, formerly 


All Saints’ Hospital, McAlester, Okla- 
homa. 
—$$—$=$ = _ 9 
NEBRASKA. 
Rt. Rev. Ernest V. Shayler, D. D., Bishop. 
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Dean McGinley suffered a slight heat 
stroke while conducting morning sery- 
ice at Trinity Cathedral last Sunday. He 
is reported to be recovering from the 
effects at his home. 

Over sixty more persons were en- 
rolled at the Summer Conference of the 
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Diocese at Doane College, Crete, last 
June, than attended the year previous. 
Two days were given up to the inter- 
ests of the Woman’s Auxiliary and the 


Nebraska Churchmen’s Club, respec- 
tively. 
Wm. J. Ho Petter: 
(6) 
PITTSBURGH. 
Rt. Rev. Alexander Mann, D. D., Bishop, 
O————e« 


Three Obligations. 
Specially suggested for the summer. 
(1) Frequent reading of Bible and 
Prayer Book, and exercise of private 
prayer. 
(2) Generous investment of time in 
public worship. 
(3) Systematic giving, 
Church’s weekly envelope. 
These suggestions come from the 
Rev. William Porkess, D. D., rector of 
St. Stephen’s Church, Wilkinsburg, Pa. 
i O- SSO 
SPOKANE 
Rt. Rev. E. M. Cross, D. D., Missionary 
Bishop. 
Rt. Rev. R. E. Urban, Suffragan Bishop. 


through 
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Fourteenth Annual Summer School. 

One hundred and twenty persons at- 
tended the fourteenth annual summer 
school of the Missionary District of Spo- 
kane, held at McDonald’s Point, Lake 
Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, from July 1-11. 

Dr. D. A. McGregor, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Department of Religious Ed- 
ucation of the National Council, held 
classes for the clergy as well as for the 
entire membership. 

The Rev. Malcom Taylor, Director of 
the National Commission on Evangel- 
ism, gave a course on the devotional 
life for all and help special meetings 
with the senior young people. 

The Very Rev. Charles E. McAllister, 
dean of St. John’s Cathedral, Spokane, 
gave a course of ‘‘The Romance of Mis 
sions” for all. . 
-Five young clergymen each took a 


group of young people and gave instruc- 


tion on the ways and teachings of the 
Church, while an equal number of lead- 
ers presented the program of the Wom- 
an’s Auxilary to the women present. 
The Rt. Rev. Edward M. Cross was 
chaplain of the camp, and the Rev. 
Donald Glazebrook of Holy Trinity, Spo- 
kane, was in charge of its management, 
In spite of unusually cold weather 
and the presence of a few ‘‘wood-ticks”’, 
the camp proved to be just as valuable 
and inspiring as have the many preced- 
ing it. ‘ 
TBs 
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SOUTHERN OHIO. 
Rt. Rev. Henry Wise Hobson, D. D., 
Bishop. 
———————_ 0 —_____——_- 
Dr. Keller’s Summer School of Social 
Work to Broadcast. 

Morning radio religious services, 
broadcast by two Cincinnati stations, 
one of which is among the most power- 
ful stations in the United States, will 
be taken over by the twenty-two semi- 
narians who are members of the Cin- 
cinnati Summer School of Social Work, 
held annually under the direction of 
Dr. William §S. Keller. 

Fifteen students will in turn speak 
on the week-day services broadcast by 
Station WLW, the Crosley Company, 
Cincinnati, beginning Monday, July 29. 
A student will be the speaker every day 
except Fridays for a three-week period. 
Seven men will take charge of the Sat- 
urday and Sunday services broadcast by 
the Church-of-the-Air, Station WSAI, 
the Crosley Company, also. 

The speakers for Station WLW are a; 
follows: July 29, R. Lloyd. Hackwe 
of Cambridge; July 30, Charles D. Ke 
of General; July 31, Glenn F. Le 
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of Bexley; August 1, David R. Thorn- 
berry, Jr., of Bexley; August 3, Her- 
bert A. Jerauld of Seabury-Western; 
August 5, John W. Schwer of Seabury- 
Western; August 6, Edward H. Ehart 
of Philadelphia; August 7, Herbert S. 
Brown of General; August 8, Ralph A. 
Bridges of Sewanee; August 10, Edward 
EK. Tate of Alexandria; August 12, Rich- 
ard E. Benson of General; August 13, 
Shirley B. Goodwin of Cambridge; Au- 
Ssh 14 Meke Po Skinner of Alex 
andria; August 15, Clyde L. Jardine of 
Alexandria; August 17, the Rev. Stan- 
ley E. Ashton of Alexandria. 

The WSAI schedule is as follows: 
July 28, Leonard H.. Fisher of General; 
August 4, Angus DeM. Cameron, guest 
student; August 3, Gardiner H. Shat- 
tuck of Cambridge; August 10, Stiles B. 
Lines of Sewanee; August 17, Louis B. 
Keiter of Seabury-Western; August 24, 
Mr. Cameron; August 31, Winfred B. 
Langhorst of Berkeley. 

Among ‘developments at the school 
this year is the organization of a pro- 
gram for more than 3,000 former CCC 
men in greater Cincinnati, who will be 
offered a program of recreation and edu- 
cation, according to the plans originated 
and formulated by Edward E. Tate of 
Alexandria, who is working in the spe- 
cial projects office of the FERA in Ham- 
ilton County, Ohio. 

Charles D. Kean, 
Public Relations Representative. 
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NEW YORK. 
Rt. Rev. Wm. T. Manning, D. D., Bishop 
Rt. kev. A. S. Lloyd, D. D., Suffragan 
Ett. Rev. Chas, K. Gilbert, D. D., Suffragan 


0 
St. Barnabas’ Day Service. 
On St. Barnabas’ Day, June 17, a 


special service of thanksgiving and in- 
tercession was held in the historic cha- 
pel of St. Barnabas’ House of New York 
City. The service.was conducted by the 
Rev. L. Ernest Sunderland, D. D., Su- 
perintendent of the City Mission So- 
ciety, under whose auspices St. Barna- 
bas’ House has been operating for the 
past seventy years. 

There were present friends of St. 
Barnabas’ House, members of the Board 
of Managers of the Society (of which 
Bishop Manning is President), staff 
workers, and the Society’s chaplains 
who serve in fifty-four hospitals and 
other institutions in and about New 
York. ; 

Dr. Sunderland emphasized the spe- 
cial appropriateness of observing St. 
Barnabas’ Day this year when St. Bar- 
nabas’ House is filling a unique place in 
caring for the destitute of the city. 
With a capacity of one hundred and 
fifty, St. Barnabas’ House shelters over 
two thousand homeless women and chil- 
dren, with 54,000 days’ care, in the 
course of a year. Day and night for 
over seventy-one years, the door of St. 
Barnabas’ House has never been closed 
to any destitute woman or child. They 
come from over one hundred and fifty 
other organizations, referred by clergy, 
city police, station-masters and other 

- individuals who know that there is al- 
ways a haven at 304 Mulberry Street. 

Further special significance for this 
year’s observance is found in the fact 
that St. Barnabas was one of the first 
relief workers in the Church. Early in 
the Christian era, during the reign of 
Claudius Caesar, when there was “great 
dearth throughout all the world’, he 
sold all he had, including his vast hold- 


ings of copper fields in Cyprus, and 


gave for the relief of needy fellow-Chris- 
tians. For this he was renamed Bar- 
nabas, which means Son of Consolation, 
or according to Hebrew usage, the per- 
sonification of consolation. 

St. Barnabas’ House was begun in 
1864, by the wife of the rector of St. 
Michael’s Church in New York, and it 
was taken over the following year by 
the City Mission Society, which was 
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then thirty-four years old. 
continuously under the auspices of the 
Society for seventy years. 

The Chapel in which the special St. 
Barnabas’ Day service was held {is part 
of a five-story building added to the 
original building by John Jacob Astor 
in 1877, and it bears the appropriate 
inscription over its altar, ‘“‘Comfort Ye 
My People’’. Daily services are held 
tor the guests of the house. 

There has been a decided trend re- 
cently toward the white collar group 
amongst the lone women who come to 
the house for temporary care, although 
the greater part is made up of lone 
women with children. Their physical 
needs are met as far as finances will 
permit, and approximately one-half are 
placed in employment. The other half, 
after an average stay of twenty-seven 
days, are re-established in homes of 
their own, or sent to hospitals or other 
institutions especially suited to their 
individual needs. 

So acute is the. need this year for 
housing destitute women and children 
that the occasion of St. Barnabas’ Day 
was used by Thomas §S. McLane, first 
lay vice-president of the City Mission 
Society, to appeal for funds for its sup- 
port. It costs approximately $60,000 a 
year to operate St. Barnabas’ House. 

O 
TEXAS 

Rt. Rev. C: S. Quin, D:D‘, Bishop. 

te) 

Bible Schocl Closes With Program. 

A program and exhibit, Saturday, 
July 13, closed the vacation Bible school 
which was conducted last week at St. 
Mark’s Episcopal Church. Forty-two 
children attended the school. There 
were six teachers, six helpers, and four 
women from other churches who as- 
sisted with the story-telling. 

The closing program included inci- 
dents in Scripture showing God’s plan 
of salvation, memory verses and songs. 
The Rev. Warwick Aiken, rector of the 
church, explained how a fish came to 
be used as a sign of a Christian at 
the time of Roman persecution and gave 
each of the children a small silver fish 
for a souvenir. Mrs. Aiken showed sev- 
eral charts and told how she had used 
them in teaching during the school. 

Ice cream was served to eighty peo- 
ple, which included mothers of the chil- 
dren and their friends who attended 
the program and exhibit. 

Faculty for the school included the 
Rev. and Mrs. Aiken, Mrs. R. C. Rou- 
sey, Misses Rebecca Meyers, Katharine 
Aiken, and Eunice Rimmer of Dallas. 
Helpers were Miss Annette Colier, Miss 
Jayne Powell, Meredith and Warren 
Jensen, John Hathaway, Jr., and War- 
wick Aiken, Jr. 

Mrs. J. K. Crews, Mrs. C. R. Hooton, 
Mrs. W. P. Jennings, and Mrs. E. J. 
Turner, assisted with the story telling. 
—The Plainview Sunday Herald. 
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MISSISSIPPI. 
Rt. Rev. Theodore DuBose Bratton, D. D., 
Bishop. 
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Native Natchezen Ordained. 

Old Trinity Church, Natchez, has had 
a most wonderful history as a part of 
the Diocese of Mississippi. The first 
council of the diocese was held in this 
parish in 1826. The first Bishop of the 
diocese was also rector of Trinity, but 
the first native of Natchez to enter the 
ministry of the Episcopal Church was 
ordained to the diaconate in Trinity 
Church on July 14, 1935. 

Ths candidate for Holy Orders or- 
dained to the diaconate was Frank E. 
Walters, ordained by the Rt. Rev. Theo. 
DuBose Bratton, D. O. The sermon was 
preached by the Rev. George B. Myers 
of the Theological School at Sewanee: 
the Rev. H. EB. Bush, Brookhaven, said 
the litany; the Rev. Joseph Kuehnile, 
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It has been rector of Trinity, Natchez, presented the 


candidate. 

Karly in the afternoon a dinner was 
given by the women of the parish at 
the rectory for the clergy. <A recep- 
tion for the Rev. Frank E. Walters was 


given in the parish house in the eve- 
ning. More than 500 of the friends of 


the young clergyman, of all creeds and 
none, came to extend their congratula- 
tions and best wishes. : 

The Rev. Mr. Walters will assume 
charge of the Tupelo Field in the north- 
eastern part of the diocese about Sep- 
tember 1. 


Val. H. Sessions. 


fe) 
MISSOURI 
Rt. Rev. F. F. Johnson, D. D.. Bishop 
Rt. Rev. Henry K. Sherrill, Bishop 
0 
Trinity Church, St. Louis. 

: Arrangements have been completed 
for the purchase, by the Parish of Trin- 
ity Church, St. Louis, Mo., of the prop- 
erty of the Church of the Redeemer, 
formerly located a mile west of Trin- 
ity on Washington Boulevard. The 
congregation of Redeemer, after the 
resignation of their last rector, the Rey. 
Sumner Walters, who was called to the 
rectorship of Christ Church, Alameda, 
Calif., voted to disband, turn their 
property over to the diocese, and di- 
vide among the several other parishes 
in the vicinity. On the very generous 
terms provided by the Diocesan Coun- 
cil, Trinity has decided to purchase the 
church and parish house at the corner 
of Washington Boulevard and Euclid 
Avenue, and to place their present small 
church on gale. 

The new plant will give Trinity a 
stone, English Gothic church, seating 
about 3875 persons, and a brick parish 
house, completely equipped for neigh- 
borhood work, of which a great deal 
has been done in the past. The church 
was the gift of the Simmons family 
originally, in memory of their deacesed 
daughter. It is, of course, a larger and 
better-equipped plant than the one Trin- 
ity is leaving, and is felt to be located 
very strategically for the parish’s work. 

Trinity is one of the older parishes 
in Missouri. Founded in 1855 by the 
Rev. E. C. Hutchinson, it has been for 
most of its career solidly Angol-Catho- 
lic in its teaching and ministry. It 
was the mother-chureh of the Church 
of the Holy Communion, and of All 
Saints’ Church, and W. H. Thompson, 
for many years the Senior Warden, was 
the founder of St. Luke’s Hospital in 
St. Louis. 

The Rev. James Boyd Coxe, D. D., 
rector of Trinity for nearly twenty-five 
years, resigned a year ago, to become 
Canon-precenter of the Milwaukee Ca- 
thedral. The present rector, instituted 
on December 2, last year, is the Rev. 
Stephen F. Bayne, Jr., for the last two 
years Fellow and Tutor of the General 
Theological Seminary. 

Opportunity will be taken this sum- 
mer to make certain rearrangements 
in the new building, which will include, 
it is hoped, a new, small chapel for the 
daily services, and a larger sanctuary. 
The new church will be formally opened 
in October, although the Sunday services 
will be transferred there immediately. 


oO 
HONOLULU 
S. Harrington Littell, S. T. 
Bishop. 
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Secial Work at Hospitals Started by 

Canon Macintosh: Humble Beginnings 

in 1890 Recalled in Light of Large 

Service Today. 

“Out of a humble beginning—that of 
carrying fresh blooms to cheer patients 
at the Queen’s Hospital—has grown the 
Hospital’ * Social Service Association 
which is now doing a large and impor- 

(Continued on page 22.) 
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4. Independence Day. 
7. Third Sunday after Trinity. 
14, Fourth Sunday after Trinity. 


(Thursday.) 


21. Fifth Sunday after Trinity. 
25, St. James, (Thursday.) 
28. Sixth Sunday after Trinity. 
* * * 
COLLECT FOR THE SIXTH SUNDAY 
AFTER TRINITY. 

O God, who has prepared for those who 
love Thee such good things as pass man’s 
understanding; Pour into our hearts such 
love toward Thee, that we, loving Thee 
above all things, may obtain Thy prom- 
which exceed all that we can de- 


ises, 
sire; through Jesus Christ our Lord.— 
Amen. 
1 Vk pee © 
Foor the Southern Churchman, 


I HAVE NOT FOLLOWED THY STEPS 
IN THE PAST. 
Frances Charlotte Davis. 
J have not followed Thy steps 
past, 
But, Shepherd, 
be mine; 
I did not see Thee before as Thou art, 
But now that I know Thee I long to be 
Thine. 


in the 


in future Thy way will 


Often I trembled at sound of Thy voice, 
But) Shepherd, I proved Thee as loving 
and kind; 
Fear came upon me at sight of Thy rod, 
But it is to guard me from danger, I 
> find. 


I have not sounded the depths of Thy 
“Jove, 

But, Shepherd, I find Thee sufficient for 
me; 


Twilight, or morning, or midnight or 
noon,— 
Dear Shepherd, I'm leaving the future 
to Thee. 
* * : 


The Christian a Man-Mender. 

‘Great is man’s skill in handling en- 
‘gines of force; marvelous man’s con- 
trol of winds and rivers; wondrous the 
mastery of engines and ideas. But man 
himself is greater than the tools he in- 
vents. And man stands forth clothed 
with power to control and influence his 
fellows, in that he can sweeten their 
bitterness, allay their conflicts, bear 
their burdens, surround them with the 
atmosphere of hope and sympathy. Just 
in proportion as men have capacity, 
talent and genius, are they to be guard- 
jians, teachers and nurses for men, bear- 
ingsthemselves tenderly and sympatheti- 
cally toward ignorance, poverty and 
weakness. And all the majesty of the 
Summer, all the glory of the storms, 
all the beauty of galleries, is as nothing 
compared to the majesty and beauty of 
a full-orbed and symmetrical manhood. 
Should there be in every village, and 
eity a conspiracy of a few persons to- 
ward this refinement and culture, this 
beauty and sweet Christian living, the 
presence of these Christ-formed per- 
sons would transform our communities. 
One such harvestful nature carries 
power to civilize an entire city. We 
no more need to demonstrate the worth 
of the sane, sound, Christ-like charac- 
ter than we need to prove the value 
of the all-glorious Summer, when it fills 
the earth with fragrance, the air with 
blassoms and.all the boughs with lus- 
cious fruit. Each Christian youth is 
He is totrelp and not hurt men. This is 
to walk in love. This is to overcome 
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evil with good. This is to be not a 
printed but a living Gospel. This is to 
be a master of the art of right living 
and a teacher of the science of character 
building.—Newell Dwight Hillis. 
* * * 
Love’s Channels. 

From a single irrigation canal ran 
four channels. The first ran to an 
orange grove that was heavy with green 
fruit. The twigs were bent, and the 
trees were stooping under the bitter, 
straining burden. It was months be- 
fore the harvest. But the water helped 
the trees to bear the load all those 
days. 

The second ran to a newly seeded 
plat of ground. Seed had just been 
planted for wheat. It seemed a waste 
of precious water to spread it over a 
barren field. But the water made pos- 
sible belief in the future harvest. 

The third ran to a rugged field. 
Thorns and rocks and trash covered the 
surface. There was but little room for 
flowers or fruit. But the water helped 
to awaken hope for a beautiful garden. 

The fourth ran to a field in the pro- 
cess of being torn up and turned and 
harrowed. Why should soil be so 
abused? But the water helped to make 
endurance possible in the light of the 
great purpose. 

We are those soils. Some bear heavy 
burdens; some doubt the possibility of 
the future harvest; some see little good 
that can come from ‘among the 
“thorns’’; some find it hard to endure 
the plow and harrow. But there is a 
refreshing stream that flows through 
opened channels to each of these fields 
and makes it possible for each to play 
well his or her part. Love enables us 
to bear the heavy load. Love envisions 
us to see the reasons and the good. 
Love encourages us to hope even when 
hope is gone, 


* * * 
James, the First Martyr. 

“Are ye able to be baptized with the 
baptism that I am baptized with?’’ The 
short life of James was overshadowed 
with this prophecy of Christ. He was 
indeed to receive the blood baptism and 
to drink the cup of suffering. When 
one looks at his life he realizes that 
no other alternative existed for James. 
He was tempestuous, a Boanerges ecall- 
ing down fire from heaven to consume 
a village. He was ambitious, asking for 
the seat on the right hand of Christ in 
His kingdom. He was fearless, and 
would brook no interference with his 
plans. He was true musketeer. 

This apostle is distinguished from the 
other James by being called the son of 
Zebedee, or the brother of John. Much 
is revealed to us of his parents in the 
Scripture narrative. The facts of his 
life history are much the same as those 
of John until the day of Pentecost. 
There is a great dispute among scholars 
about the number of men called James 
in the Bible, but there is no dispute 
about this man. We know that he was 
not the head of the early church, and 
that he did not write the epistle James, 
for he passed off the scene. 

After Pentecost he and Peter were the 
intrepid leaders of the church until they 
aroused such opposition that James was, 
beheaded and Peter almost met the 
same fate. One can imagine this fear- 
less denunciation of Herod and his con- 
demnation to death. Tradition says that 
he converted the executioner, who pro- 
fessed his faith and died along with 
James.—Selected. 
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Panic. 

No man can afford to meet life in a 
panic. A runaway horse is a blind 
horse, his terrors are increased by the 
noise of his own galloping. He will 
injure himself and carry destruction to 
others. So the psalmist teaches us our 
lesson: when vour foes come at you 
open-mouthed, do not run, but remem- 
ber that you have a great Ally. God 
is on your side, and in His presence 
potentates, principalities and powers 
sink into insignificance. Let your fears 
generate trust. Whenever you discover 
your enemies and your peril, remember 
your Friend and your resources. There 
is no day when you can calculate on 
immunity from peril, but there is not 
a day when God is not present in your 
life as your refuge and strength.—John 


Gardiner in Watchman-Examiner, 
* * * 


the Southern Churchman, 
THE CROSS. 
Monica Williams, 
The Cross—since once they lifted 
Its love borne arms on high, 
Has ever since existed 
That men may live, not die. 


For 


For love and pain are mingled 
Through all the ways of life, 
But God through Grace has singled 

The purpose of Life’s strife. 


For only pain is pleading 
For a still greater love, 
And only love is bleeding 
Which shares its life with God. 


Oh love alone is worthy 
Upon the cross to bear, 
The pain that is life’s glory, 
In love’s full measure there, 
* * * ‘ 
Good Times—With or Without Money. 
Patricia Brown hung her swimming 
suit on the line and came into the house, 
It was her duty to set the table for din- 
ner, and thiy afternoon the plates, 
glasses and silver went on to the table 
with a clang and a bang. 
“Are you in a hurry, Patricia?’ asked 
her mother. 


“No, mother,’ ,answered Patricia. 
“Why?” But her mother had disap- 
peared into the kitchen. It was not 


until toward evening that Patricia had 
a moment alone with her mother, then 
she said: “It was no fun swimming at 
the Park Plunge today because none of 
the other girls were there.’”’ 

“Why don’t you girls all plan to go 
together some afternoon after school?” 
asked Mrs. Brown. 

“The girls are not going to the Park 
Plunge any more,’’ answered Patricia. 
“They say every one goes there, so they 
prefer to go to the Athletic Club - to 
swim.”’ 

“T don’t see why every one’s going 
there should be an objection,’ answered 
Mrs. Brown. ‘‘The management of the 
Park Plunge looks very carefully after 
the health of the children and the clean- 
liness of the water.’’ 

“The girls say they prefer a private 
plunge like the Athletic Club. ' Their 
fathers are members of the club, so they 
can go there whenever they wish. Can’t 
father join the Athletic Club?’ asked 
Patricia. 

But Patricia already knew the answer, 
The Athletic Club membership would 
cost quite a sum of money. Her father 
had suffered some financial losses re- 
cently and the whole family were help- 
ing to economize. Usually every one 
was very cheerful about it—Patricia 
included. So the subject was dropped 
for the time. 4 AEE 33 

When Friday morning «came, Mrs. 
Brown asked Patricia if*she pares = gt 
to have a little swimming bak: ; 
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City Park Plunge after school and then 
bring the girls home to supper. Pa- 
tricia agreed to ask them, but said that 
she did not believe they would come. 
At noon she told her mother that only 
one girl accepted. Mary Ann Mason 
would come. “The girls were lovely 
about it,’ said Patricia, ‘“‘but they said 
that a noted swimming expert was to be 
at the Athletic Club on Friday after- 
noon and would give an exhibition in 
swimming, and then he would give a 
free lesson in stunt swimming—swim- 
ming while reading a newspaper, and 
things like that. So, of course, they 
could not miss that for my swimming 
party.” 

Mrs. Brown suggested that Patricia 
invite two younger girls who were near 
neighbors, and a new girl who had just 
entered school, and another girl whose 
father was not a member of the Ath- 
letic Club. Patricia rather reluctantly 
agreed. 

So on Friday afternoon five girls with 
their bathing suits assembled at Pa- 
tricia’s home, and all together they 
walked over to the City Park Plunge. 

At six o’clock, six rosy, tousled-haired 
girls came racing home, trying to see 
who would be the first to reach Pa- 
tricia’s house. ‘“‘Supper ready?’ called 
Patricia. ‘“‘We are all starved—abso- 
lutely famished!”’ 

“Hang your suits on the line,’ ad- 
vised Mrs. Brown, welcoming the girls, 
“and then come in to the table as 
soon as you are ready. Dinner is 
served.”’ 

When they seated themselves at the 
table there was a shout of laughter, 
for Patricia’s father was dressed like a 
chef and appeared at the dining-room 
door with a platter of baked ham in one 
hand and a large dish of scalloped po- 
tatoes in the other. Flitting around the 
table in white cap and apron was Pa- 
tricia’s mother filling tall glasses with 
orangeade. How good that dinner 
tasted! Hot dishes and salad disap- 
peared miraculously, so did the home- 
made sherbet and cookies. And after it 
was all over, the chef and waitress sat 
down while the guests and Patricia 
served dinner to them in great style. 

When they were all starting for home, 
they were very sincere when they told 
Patricia and her mother again and again 
how much they had enjoyed the swim- 
ming party. 

Just as the last girl was leaving, 
Estelle Bradley passed on her way home 
from the Atheletic Club. She saw Pa- 
tricia on the porch and stopped a minute. 
“Did you have a good time at your 
swimming party?” she asked. 

“T’ll say we did,’’ answered Patricia, 
which was the truth indeed. 

“Did you learn anything new from 
your swimming instructor at the Ath- 
letic Club?’ she continued. 

“He wasn’t there,’ answered Bstelle. 
“Wad another engagement and forgot 
all about us, I suppose. Well, see you 
tomorrow,” and Estelle went on her 
way. 

The next day Patricia was quite glee- 
ful when she reached home. She an- 
nounced at once: ‘‘The girls all say 
they would have had muth more fun at 
my party, and they asked me when I 
was going to have another one. And 
Margaret Wilson is inviting some guests 
to the Athletic Club next week for a 
swimming party and supper, and Mary 
Ann and I are invited. May I go, 
mother?”’ 

“Why, surely,’’ answered her mother, 
“That will be fine.” 

“TIgsn’t it nice,’ continued Patricia, 
who was somewhat of a philosopher, 
“that a person can have as much fun 
without a lot of money as with it, if 
only she goes about it in the right way.’ 
—Carrie Belle Boyden, in Zion’s Herald. 
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Trixie, 

One of our friends who lives on a 
beautiful dairy farm brought us a small 
little puppy. We call her Trixie and 
the name just snits her. What a clever 
trick she played cn us last week? 

Our newsboy ieaves our early morn- 
ing paper on the front steps. We taugs!t 
Trixie to pick it up, carry it around 
the huuse and lay it at the back door. 
The little dog knew she would not get 
any breakfast until she had done this 
for us. One bright morning Trixie was 
plainly worried. She ran to the front 
of the house and back to the kitchen 
door a great many times, whining piti- 
fully, and occasionally letting out short, 
sharp barks. 

“Why,” said mother, 
matter with that pup? 
per come yet?”’ 

I looked out. There was no paper 
and it was past the boy’s usual time. 
Trixie raced crazily back and forth, as 
if she had lost her mind completely. 

We went to breakfast and forgot for 
awhile the little dog and her troubles. 
Suddenly, in the midst of the meal, 
there came a mighty scratching on the 
back door. I got up and opened it, 
and what do you think I saw A stack 
of papers a foot high piled up there, 
close against the screen. 

The puppy wagged her tail happily 
and darted around the corner to return 
within the minute, bringing another 
paper. 

i looked at my mother, my mouth 
open. The newsboy’s supply must have 
given out before he got to us and he 
had gone back to the corner for more. 

Trixie, hungry, no doubt, had decided 
not to wait any longer, but helped her- 
self to all the copies of the morning 
paper she could find in the block. She 
twinkled her eyes and thumped her tail 
on the porch as much as to say: 

“Now, haven’t I worked this morn- 
ing? Don’t I deserve a fine break- 
fast?” 

We agreed that the little puppy had 
done the best she could, and while she 
eagerly lapped her milk, I carried all the 
papers back to their owners.—Child’s 
Gem. 


“what is the 
Hasn’t the pa- 


* * * 


LIFE GOES AND COMES NOT. 
Life goes and comes not; so I thought 


and said 

Joy ebbs, but flows not; how shall I se- 
cure 

The joy that never ebbs, the life that 
ne’er 


Departs, abiding like the constant sky 
Or everlasting hills I must be filled 
Out of a fountain which is always full; 
So shall my life be life indeed, my joy 
Be deep and tideless. Poor, I knit my- 


self 

To the eternal treasure; weak, I bind 
myself 

To the eternal strength; imperfect, I. 


Put on Divine perfection; steeped in evil, 


I clasp the eternal goodness; sad and 
empty, 

I claim the fulness and the joy which 
from 

The heaven of heavens have visited this 
earth, 

That men might be as God, and earth as 
heaven, 


—Horfatius Bonar. 
* * * 


Finding Relief. 

Have you never found relief when you 
could tell a friend what you were pass- 
ing through? Well, God invites you 
to make a friend of Him. He can be 
better than any earthly friend, for many 
reasons. He is never weighted with 
care Himself, and our earthly friends 
often are. He is always at hand, and 
earthly friends cannot be. He is al- 


1y 


ways ready to listen, and can. impart to 
us His own peace, which others cannot 
do. Moreover, we can tell to Him what 
we could not breathe into any human 
ear.—Russell Elliott. 


* * * 
Not Too Much For An Indian. 
An Indian one day asked Bishop 


Whipple to give him two one-dollar bills 
for a two-dollar note. The Bishop 
asked, ‘““‘Why?” He said, ‘‘One dollar 
for me to give to Jesus, and one dollar 
for my wife to give.’”’ The Bishop asked 


him if it was all the money he had. He 
said, ‘“‘Yes.’”’ The Bishop was about 
to tell him, ‘‘It is too much,’’ when an 


Indian clergyman, who was standing by, 
whispered: ‘It might be too much for 
a white man to give, but not too much 
for an Indian, who has this year heard 
for the first time of the love of Jesus.”’ 
—The Expositor. 
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IN HIS LIKENESS. 
Mabel Brindley. 


Sometimes I doubt, for God is good they 


say, f 
And yet men hate in this, God’s uni- 
verse. 
Quarrel and fight and block each other’s 
way 
And find delight in Making bad grow 
wrong, 


But good exists. I’ve seen a human hand 

Already worn by work that fills a day 

Take time from meager rest at its com- 
mand 

Toe calm a fear and set a child to play. 


I’ve seen a human soul that met with 


wrong, 
Without a thought of vengance left un- 
done, 
Say, “I forgive. Come, hold my hand. 


Be strong.” 
I’ve seen good, yes. 
are one. 


And God and good 


* * * 
A Bag of Salt. 


Stanton was late getting home from 
school. There were so many interest- 
ing things to see that he forgot the days 
were getting shorter and he must hurry. 
There was the little flock of birds feed- 
ing in a sheltered spot where he had 
scattered grain on the way to school. 
There was the gray squirrel whose home 
he had been trying to discover for 
weeks. Only an hour ago he had found 
it in the old walnut tree. 

Suddenly Stanton remembered that 
Sister Anne had promised to make co- 
coanut fudge after supper, and he 
started for the house on the run. 

Anne met him at the kitchen door. 
“Did you bring the salt, Stanton?’’ she 
asked. ‘“‘We’re going to have baked po- 
tatoes for supper, but there isn’t any 
salt to eat on them.” 

Stanton hung his head. ‘Oh, I for- 
got to stop at the store;’’ he faltered. 
“And mother said she’d need the salt 
early in the morning for her butter, too. 
I’m sorry. I'll run over to Jimmy’s and 
borrow a bit.” 

“Not until after 
Anne. 
get along without the salt.” 

There was orange shortcake for sup- 
per, and Stanton liked orange shortcake, 
so he didn’t hurry about leaving the 
table. When he did get up, he noticed 
that “it would” soon be dark. MHurry- 
ing into the pantry, he picked up the 
first bag he saw and five minutes later 
he was running across the back lawn. 

The snow that had fallen early in 
the week had melted a little, then 
frozen,.and Stanton’s shoes made a loud, 
crunchy noise as he hurried down the 
lane, across the bridge over Mile Brook, 
then up the long hill to Jimmy’s house. 

Jimmy had a new puzzle, and Stan- 
ton stopped to try his luck at putting 
it together. When he finally started 
for home it was really dark except for 
the stars shining overhead. Stanton 
wished that he had remembered to get 
the salt at the store in town instead 
of having :to .borrow it of Jimmy’s 
mother. 

“JT guess I’ll go through the south 
pasture then I won’t have to cross the 
brook again,’’ Stanton said to himself. 
“Tt’ll take longer but I don’t like to go 
past all those juniper trees at night.” 
So he climbed the fence into the south 
pasture. Soon his shoes were again 
making that crunchy noise on the 
crusted snow. 


supper,’’ answered 


“Tt’s all ready, so we'll have to. 


Suddenly Stanton stopped stockstill 
and iistened. What was that noise be- 
hind him? Some one must be following 
him. He could hear feet on the snow. 
Perhaps it would be safer to run. 

So Stanton started to run, but the 
snow was slippery in places, and he 
came very near falling flat on his back. 
He couldn’t hear the feet so plainly 
now, but he didn’t dare look behind 
him to see whose feet they were. And 
he didn’t want to call for Jimmy to help, 
for Jimmy would think he was a “‘fraid 
Cathe 

Three minutes passed. Then a sud- 
den thought caused Stanton to stop in 
the middle of the pasture. Why, Jim- 
my might have forgotten something im- 
portant he wanted to tell him and be 
trying to overtake him now. He would 
think he was running away from him. 
He guessed he’d better call back to him, 
after all. 


So Stanton put his hands to his auth. 


and shouted, ‘‘Whoo-oo! Who-oo! 
Jimmy, are you there?’’ But no one 
answered, so Stanton trudged on for 
five minutes more. Then came the 
sound of feet on the snow, louder than 
ever this time. What should he do? 

Stanton wanted to scream, but he 
didn’t. Instead, he thought of the lit- 
tle song his class had sung so many 
times, “‘God will take care of you 
through the night.” It was night now, 
and up from Stanton’s heart went a 
little prayer that God would take care 
of him. Then he noticed that the stars 
looked friendly and he felt better. He 
was almost at the end of the pasture. 
If only the feet making that crunchy 
noise on, the snow didn’t come too near! 
If he only dared look around and see 
whose feet they were! Why, he did dare. 
He would look right now. 


And Stanton looked. A moment later’ 


he broke into a merry laugh; for there, 
only a dozen rods away from him, were 
Snowball and Molly and Trude and 
Wooly, Jimmy’s father’s sheep. All at 
once Stanton realized that his bag of 
salt had grown very light, and, feeling 
of it, he found a small hole. The salt 
had gone slowly through this, and the 
sheep had smelled it and followed him. 

But how did they get into the south 
pasture? Did he leave the gate to any- 
thing open? It was bad enough to make 
father and mother and Anne eat their 
baked potatoes Without salt without be- 
ing to blame for this, too. And how 
was he going to get the sheep home? 
Was there enough salt left to tempt 
them? 

Stanton had sometimes helped Jimmy 
salt the sheep, so now he scraped what 
salt he could from the bag and started 
back. ‘“‘Co’day!: Co’day! Co’day!” he 
called, and Snowball and Molly and 
Trude and Wooly followed him. Half- 
way across the south pasture Jimmy 
came hurrying to meet him. 

“Oh, Stanton, you’re a good friend 
to bring the sheep home,’’ he exclaimed. 
“We turned them into the long shed 
just before supper, and I forgot to fasten 
the gate. I was scared for fear they’d 
get into the road. Thanks a lot. But 
how did you ever do it?” 

“With the little bit of salt that was 
left in my bag,’’ answered Stanton. 
Then he went on to explain about the 
Hole eat 
tle more salt for the butter,’’ he said 
soberly. ‘‘Next time I’ll remember a lot 
of things I forgot tonight.”’ 

“Guess I’ll remember some things, 
too,’’ returned Jimmy. “I’m thankful 
the sheep are all safe.’’—Alice Annette 
Larkin, in Zion’s Herald, 


guess I’ll have to borrow a lit- | 
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£O DRESS UP ORDINARY DAYS, 
There are so many little ways 
To dress up ordinary days: 
The planning of a sweet surprise 
To gladden weary, wistful eyes 
A little word of hearty cheer 
That turns to faith another’s fear; 
A friendly call, a token slight 
May make a lonely pathway bright, 
For when love in hearts has space 
To shed abroad its happy grace, 
It finds a thousand tender ways 
To dress up ordinary days. 
—Home and Foreign Fields. 
* * * 
A Big Surprise! 
Shhh! don’t make any noise! 
Now come with me into my kitchen. 
. Walk with me real quietly... . 
There! see on that shelf? . It's too 
high for you? . All right, stand up 
on this chair. . Now, can you see? 
‘Umm! look at your eyes. No 
wonder they are big. You didn’t expect 
to see that, did you? Notice how the 
mother wren is watching us, for fear we 
will get too close. . 
Oh! and look! there are two of her 
little baby birds, working their heads 
out from under wings. They look like 
they are fast asleep. . pV OUWeGanee 
see the little birds very well? Want to 
get closer? All right, let’s slide the 
chair right up close. Whew! did 
that scare you? That was the mother 
bird flying past. See her perched on 
the ledge right under that little hole 
up near the ceiling? Now she’s gone. 


But we can see the little birdies bet- 
ter. Can you count. them? 7 2)- 
“One, two, three, four, five.’’ . Yes, 
Mrs. Wren has five little baby wrens— 
regular quintuplets, aren’t they? .. . 
Oh, my goodness, did you ever see such 
a big mouth on such a little bird? . . . 
Now they are all opening them, begging 
for food. ae 

And listen to them! all erying at once. 
That mother bird certainly has a big 
responsibility, with five little mouths— 
or rather, five big mouths on five little 
pirds—and all begging for food at the 
same time... 

Now, you’ve look at the little birds 
long enough. Let’s get back out of the 
way and watch for Mrs. Wren to come 
home from the grocery store. . . We 
can sit here on this stool in the door-_ 
way, and be real quiet, and she’ll soon 
come back. I don’t think we’ll 
have to wait very long. Suppose we 
don’t say anything and maybe she'll 
come back quicker. : 

Shhh! there she comes! . See her 
perched in that little hole? and 
she has something in her mouth... . 
There she goes to the nest. Te ARG 
before she can even ring the front door- 
bell those five little birds start greet- 
ing her. Goodness, don’t they 
sound greedy? Or, maybe that’s just 
the very best etiquette as prescribed by 
the Wrenland Emily Post. Now, 
they are all feed, and see the mother 
hovering down over them? She says 
it’s time for another nap. . . Oh! yes, 
little birds have to take their naps regu- 
larly every day, if they want to be 
strong, healthy birds when they grow 
up. . . . We can go now, because we 
don’t want to disturb them any more. 
But I surely am glad you got to see. 
them, right in their nests, and really 
and truly in our kitchen. Lots of people 
thought I was just using my vivid imagi- 
nation when I wrote about the “Five 
Wee Speckled Eggs” on my kitchen 
shelf. Now, you can say you actually 
saw them there!”’ se 

I don’t know how long Mrs. Wren will 
leave her babies in the nest. They are 


now eight days old and they seem per-— 
In fact, qe 


fectly contented and happy. 
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hope they are so happy that they will 
stay a long time. Mrs. Wren seems to 
have no fear of our cook, for she goes 
in and out, many times during the day, 
flying right over the cook’s head. Back 
she comes in a few minutes, and I sup- 
pose she must go to the Wrenland cor- 
ner grocery, for she always has a good 
supply of the very best food for baby 
wrens.—Mrs. A. B. Brown, in Christian 
Index. 
* * * 


Interesting Conundrums, 

Introduce these at the next party 
you give, or attend; they’ll be pleasantly 
received: 

Why is rain different from Sunday? 
Because it can fall on any day of the 
week, 

Why is a tight boot like an oak tree? 
Because it produces a corn (acorn). 

Why is an Irish city likely to be the 
largest in the world? Because it is al- 
ways Dublin (doubling). 

What word of five letters has only 
one left if you take away two? Stone. 

What is it you cannot hold for ten 
minutes, although it is lighter than a 
feather? Your breath. 

Of what trade is the sun? A tanner. 

Why is coffee like a dull knife? It 
has to be ground. ; 

What happens twice in a moment and 
not once in a thousand years? The let- 
ter M. 

How many sides has a tree? 
inside and outside. 

What is the longest word in the Eng- 
lish language? Smiles, because there is 
a mile between the first and last let- 
ters. 

What plant stands for the number 
Oumar lL Ve CV y)'. 

Why is it easy to get into a bald 
man’s house? Because he has few locks. 

Why is it dangerous to sleep on a 
train? Because it is running over sleep- 
cers all the time. 

Why is a pig in a parlor like a house 
on fire? Because the sooner it is out 
the better. 

Why is a blindman’s buff like sympa- 
thy? It is a fellow feeling for another. 

What ships are always within sight? 
Hardships. 

Why are teeth like verbs? Because 
they are regular, irregular and defec- 
tive. 

When is a merchant above his busi- 
ness? When he lives over his shop. 

Why should gloves never be sold? 
Because they are intended to be kept 
on hand. 

Why is a butcher hard to get along 
with? Heis always cutting up. 

Why is a man who keeps a fish store 
never generous? Because his business 
makes him sell fish (selfish). 

Why may carpenters think there is 
no such thing as stone? Because they 
never saw it. 

What kind of fruit does the electric 
plant bear? Currants.—L, E. Eubanks, 
in The Sentinel. 

* 


Two— 


* * 


Runaway Rufus. 

“Such a lovely spring morning!” 
mewed Rufus, a little white kitty, as he 
ran out of the garage when Bobby’s 
daddy left the door open. It would 
be simply perfect if it were just a bit 
warmer. Anyhow, it was much too nice 
to sit on the doorstep waiting for Bobby 
to get up; so he’d stroll down the alley 
and see what he could see. 

Of course, both Bobby and his pretty 
mother had told him over and over 


again that he must never go away, for 
kitties were always much safer at home. 
But he guessed there wasn’t anything to 
hurt him just a little way down the 
alley, so Rufus started on. 

He had trotted along almost two 


elt 
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blocks, gazing about at everything, when 
suddenly he heard a gruff, ‘‘Bow wow!” 
right behind him. 

“Oh, my claws and whiskers!” trem- 
bled the kitty. He ran as fast as ever 
he could and crawled in under a wood- 
pile in somebody’s back yard. Why, oh, 
why, hadn’t he stayed home where 
Bobby had told him to? ‘Oh, oh,’’ he 
whimpered, crouching low, and stiff 
with fright. He heard feet above him. 
Something went, ‘Sniff, sniff’’—then a 
voice, ‘‘Now, Tige, bad dog, come away 
from there! Go right back home. Go 
on now!” and the feet that the little cat 
had heard pattered away. 

Next, the wood was being thruwn to 
one side. Pretty soon the shivering kit- 
ten was grasped around his middle and 
lifted out. Now he would be taken far 
away. He’d never, never see Bobby 
again. Oh, how terrible!—but, as Ru- 
fus peeped shyly from the corner of one 
eye, he saw that a gentle little girl was 
holding him in her arms. How good 
it did feel when he was so cold and 
frightened! Now she was carrying him 
into a house. 

“Mother, just look!” called Ella Jo, as 
she opened the kitchen door. The kitty 
was white, and soft and fuzzy, and his 
toes were very pink from the cold. ‘‘Oh, 
mother, isn’t he cunning? He’s surely 
lost and hungry, so can’t I give him 
some of my nice warm mush and 
milk?’’ 

“Why, yes, dear, we must feed the 
rusty little thing.’’ 

So then the kit was happy and cried 
no more. Presently he looked up into 
Ella Jo’s face and purred. His big, 
wondering eyes said very plainly, please 
lovely little girl, can’t I be your kitty 
always?” 

And the child soothed his white coat 
and patted his soft head as she whis- 
pered back :‘‘Yes, sweet, I think you’re 
going to be my own deary kitty forever 
and forever!’’ 

Ella Jo took such good care of her 
new kitten that he was sleek and play- 
ful. He often chased a string or a cat- 
nip mouse; but, best of all, he loved to 
romp with one of mother’s old shoes. 
Then Rufus would roll and tumble, bite 
and kick, while Ella Jo looked on and 
laughed till she cried at the funny an- 
GICs: 

In pleasant weather these pals played 
on the porch in the fresh air and sun- 
shine, while mother was busy inside. 
When Rufus was tired of romping, his 
small mistress put him on her doll’s bed 
in a sunny corner to take a nap. One 
day Ella Jo told him, ‘‘Now, my little 
Rufus, I’m going in to help mother do 
the dishes. I do hope you’ll stay till I 
come back, won’t you?’’ Then she pat- 
ted his soft silky coat, and went in- 
side. 

Rufus blinked and yawned and shut 
his bright eyes tight for as long as half 
a minute, then they popped wide open 
again. My, my what a fine day to be 
just sleeping! He believed he’d take a 
short walk as far as the gate, and look 
around a bit. Oh, no, he wouldn’t go 
any farther at all. He remembered 
quite well how a very few days ago that 
big dog had almost caught him. Then, 
besides, he wouldn’t do anything really 
to displease Ella Jo, for he did love her 
so, even better than Bobby! 

So Rufus jumped up and sat on the 
gate in the warm spring sunshine. 
Pretty soon a boy came along. The 
kitten started to climb down and ran; 
but saw, upon looking closer, that it was 
the nice freckled-face Tommy who left 
their milk every day. 

“Oh, hello there, you little white kit! 
Why, you belong to Bobby over on the 
next street, don’t you, now?” And Ru- 
fus mewed a faint, “Yes, I do; but 


r 


I’d so much rather stay with Ella Jo, 
please, and be her kitty. 

Tommy lifted Rufus to his shoulder 
and went on to the back porch with the 
milk. ‘Oh, hello, Ella Jo! Do you 
know whose kit this is?” 

“Why, he’s Rufus, my kitten, Tom- 
my! I drove away a big, bad dog that 
was trying to get hm, I brought him 
to the house and fed him. Isn’t he a 
lovely white kit?’’ 

“He sure is a nice one, Ella Jo, but 
he really belongs to little Bobby on the 
next street over. I’ve seen him there 
ever so many times. Just this morning 
Bobby was crying ’cause his kitty is 
lost. But I must hurry. Good-bye, 
Ella Jo.’’ 

“Good-bye, Tommy,’’ answered Ella 
Jo in a mournful, small voice. 

The child stood by the steps and 
hugged the kitten close. She lovingly 
smoothed its fur. ‘Oh, my sweet little 
precious, how can I ever let you go?” 
and the big tears chased each other 
faster and faster down Ella Jo’s face. 
“But,” she told Rufus after a minute, 
“if you had been my kitty first, and 
you got lost and went to Bobhy’s house, 
I’d want him to give you right back to 
me, wouldn’t I? I’d think he was a 
real bad boy not to do it.” : 

Ella Jo’s throat ached with grief, but 
she tried very hard to stop crying, and 
pretty soon she went into the house. 

“Mother dear, did you hear what 
Tommy said about the kitty?’’ 

“Yes, darling.’ 

“Well, mother, I guess I’d better take 
him right over to Bobby.” 

“T think you had, dearie,’’ and mother 
very tenderly kissed her small daughter, 
and dried her tears. 

A short time later, Ella Jo, with Ru- 
fus on her shoulder, rang the bell at 
a white house back from the street. 
A sweet-faced lady came to the door. 

“Is this where Bobby lives, please?” 

“Yes, dear, come right in, won’t you? 
Oh, look here, Bobby! MHe’s been cry- 
ing all morning for his little lost Rufus 
kitty.” 

The small boy’s face brightened with 
smiles as Ella Jo handed the kitten to 
him, 

“Oh, pretty kit, pretty kit,’ the child 
went on as he held his pet tight in his 
arms. “Bobby does love you so! Please, 
please, don’t ever go away any more!”’ 

As soon as the kitten was put down 
he rubbed around Bobby’s fat legs and 
started purring. Then the boy laughed 
and clapped his hands with joy. 

Ella Jo watched Rufus with a sad 
little smile, then: ‘“‘I must go, for mother 
told me not to stay long.’’ 

“Thank you so much, my dear,” said 
Bobby’s mother, “‘for bringing the kitty 
back home. You must come real often 
to see Bobby and Rufus. I’m sure 
you'll all have fine times playing to- 
gether.’’ 

“Good-bye, Bobby—good-bye, sweet 
little Rufus,’’ and Ella Jo stroked the 
silky fur with her cheek. I’ll be see- 
ing you both tomorrow!’’ 

Ella Jo smiled at them all as she ran 
up the street toward home. Two big 
tears tumbled down when she caught a 
last glimpse of the kitten; but as she 
thought of little Bobby’s shininz face, 
Elia Jo was happy —The Sentinel. 

Be * Bo 


Man with his burning soul 
Has but an hour of berath 
To build a ship of truth 
In which his soul may sail— 
Sail in the sea of death, 
For death takes toll 
Of beauty, courage, youth, 
Of all but truth. 

—John Masefield. 
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Tuesday of the week in 
for this department must be received not later than 
weld te is intended that the first insertion shall appear. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


CHURCH VESTMENTS. 

Cathedral Studio, Church embroideries, 
Altar and Pulpit Hangings. Stoles from 
@4.50.. Burse ¢.nd veil from $10. Surplice 
from $8. Send for complete line of pure 
Irish linens by the yard. Silks, fringes 
and gold thread. Embroidered hey 
veady to appy. Altar Guild Handbook, 


Ses L, V. MACKRILLE 
11 W. Kirke St., Chevy Chase, 
Washington, D. C. 
Telephone Wisconsin 2752. 


BOARDING. 
OPEN FOR SUMMER BOARDERS JUNE 
8rd. St. Hilda’s Hall, Charles Town, West 
Va. Address “C.” Reference required. 


CHURCH eet a 
DURING JUNE AND 
MARY FAWCETT COMPANY 
Irish Linen samples, or orders, 
view Avenue, Plainfield, N. J. 


FOUNTAIN PENS. 

LIFE-TIME GUARANTEED FOUNTAIN 
PENS, price $1.00 each. These pens are 
guaranteed by the manufacturer, and are 
also guaranteed to give absolute satisfac- 
tion. Colors—green, pearl-gray and 
black, the same pens that sell in stores 
for $2 and $3. 

I also take subscriptions for all maga- 
:ines published, at publisher’s rates, or 
less, and I will appreciate your orders, for 
I need medicine and nourishment. Sold 
by a shut-in. Edward P. Broxton, Route 
1, Keysville; Ga. 


ADDRESS 
for 


SITUATION WANTED. 


MIDDLE-AGED WOMAN WOULD LIKE 
to care for child, or lady. Fourteen 
years with Indianapolis Recreation De- 
partment. Best of references. Address 
Elicabeth Major, 2814 Washington Bou- 
levard, Indianpolis, Ind. 


CLERGYMAN’S DAUGHTER DESIRES 
position as companion for elderly lady, 
invalid, or child. Address Miss Joyner, 
Sewanes, Tenn. 


DEATHS 


THOMAS NELSON 


LANGHORNE, 


On Sunday morning, April 28, 1935, 
ANNA KATE HEWITT LANGHORNE 
died at her home ‘“Wyndholm” near 
Evington in Campbell County, 
The funeral services were conducted by 
Bishop Robert Jett at the Church of the 
Good Shepherd. 

Mrs. Langhorne was born on August 
26, 1850, in Pittsylvania County and was 
the oldest daughter of Dr. Richard New- 
ton Hewitt and Frances Dorothea Michie 
of Albemarle County. When she was a 
baby her parents moved to “Otter Oaks” 
east of Evington where for many years 
her father was a loved physician in the 
county. Here she spent her girlhood and 
young womanhood. On October 8, 1878 
she was married there to Thomas Nelson 
Langhorne of Lynchburg, a young civil 
engineer who had recently come to that 
part of the county in connection with 
railway development. They lived for all 
the years of their married life at “Wynd- 
holm” and their home become the center 
of friendship and warm hospitality for 
a wide circle of family, acquaintances 
and friends. Mr. and Mrs. Langhorne 
were confirmed by Bishop Randolph and 
remained all their lives devoted members 
of the Chureh of the Good Shepherd, one 
of the four churches in Moore Parish. 
Mr. Langhorne was for many years an 
active .vestryman and junior warden of 
this church until his death in April 1925, 
The family consisted of five children— 
Mrs; Smelzer V. Kemp (Frances Michie 
Langhorne) of Lynchburg; Chiswell Dab- 


MRS. 


ney Langhorne, died 1922; Richard 
Hewitt Langhorne, John Scaisebrooke 
Langhorne, and Mrs. Charles W. Haden 
(Kitty. Langhorne) all of Evington. Of 
Mrs. Langhorne’s own family only one 
sister, Miss Betty Hewitt of Evington, 


survives her. 
Mrs. Langhorne was a woman of beauti- 
ful character, consistently Christian, in 


Virginia.- 


every thought and deed through all the 
years of a long and unselfish life. She 
was a woman of sincerest kindliness, un- 
derstanding sympathy and insight— 
warmly generous and affectionate. Her 
personal charm was felt by a wide group 
of relatives and friends in Campbell 
County and wherever she was known 
throughout Virginia. Her service to her 
ehurch was active and unfailing and in 
herself she was the true exemplar of a 
faith profound and clear. The many 
friends who loved and appreciated her 
can never forget the truth and purity of 
a life so devotedly lived in the daily 
triumph of the Christian faith. R 


CHURCH INTELLIGENCE. 
(Continued from page 17.) 
tant work among the sick people of 
Honolulu. 

With its new name and its modern 
methods, people do not always realize 
that its roots extend back nearly half 
a century, to days when hospitals were 
not so efficient as at the present time 
and when the curative value of build- 
ing up the morale of patients was not 
fully appreciated. 

The Hospital Social Service Associa- 
tion was an outgrowth of the Hospital 
Flower Society, which was organized 
here in 1890. In those days, Florence 
Nightingale was still alive, waging her 
battle for modern nursing and for the 
inclusion in the efforts of doctors and 
nurses of more than alleviation of pain. 


Full-time Workers. 

From annual sales and from the con- 
tributions of members is raised the mod- 
est budget with which the association 
employs five workers, including three 
at the Queen’s Hospital. An eye 
worker, paid by the territory, also works 
in cooperation with the association’s 
representatives. 
than 500 cases a month are cared for 
by the group. 

This is a far cry from the original 
work of the society, although it takes 
the same general objective as was laid 
down in the first article of the Hospital 
Flower Society constitution in 1890: 
“To encourage the spirit of benevolence 
and to promote sympathy among the 
ladies of Honolulu with the sick in the 
hospital.” 

The Rey, Alexander Macintosh, canon 
of St. Andrew’s Cathedral and for many 
years prominent in island life, is credi- 
ted with having organized the women 
of Honolulu into the flower society. 
Many of the families still well known 
in the islands were represented at the 
first meeting. 


Royalty Interested. 

The queen and the princess of the 
royal family were among those taking 
an interest in the society in the early 
days. 

When the suggestion was made that 
flower beds be established on the 
grounds of the Queen’s Hospital, Her 
Majesty the Queen, HRH Princess Li- 
liuokalani and HRH Princess Poomai- 
kalani ‘offered to support the care of 
flower beds,” says an account of the his- 
tory of the society. ‘The princess also 
attended the meetings and took part in 
the committee ‘work of distributing 
flowers to the patients in the wards. 

The true spirit of social service was 
evident in the early days of the society 
when much was done for the comfort of 
individual patients outside of the weekly 
visit of the flower committee. Per- 
sonal interest was taken in many of the 
individual cases and often continued for 
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a long time after the patient was dis-- 
charged from the hospital.’’ 

* * Do 
Ordination of the Rev. Shannon Walker. 

The date announced for the advance-- 
ment to the priesthood of the Rey. G. 
Shannon Walker of Kealakekua was the- 
last Sunday in June, but the Bishop’s. 
absence makes it necessary to defer 
the ordination. August 8, the Feast. 
of the Transfiguration, has been set for 
the ordination tentatively, contingent. 
upon the Bishop’s return. 

* * * 
Visit of the Fleet, 

For a number of days during May. 
more than one person out of every seven. 
in Honolulu was an officer or enlisted 
man of the U. S. Navy. On some days. 
no less than 25,000 men came ashore. 
We express great satisfaction at the 
discipline maintained. Obviously every 
effort on the part of the naval authori- 
ties was made to uphold the good repu-- 
tation of the Navy. There is no doubt 
that they succeeded to a remarkable de- 
gree. On all sides favorable opinions. 
were heard, and Honolulu was im- 
pressed by the fine type of enlisted. 
men, who seemed to be an intelligent. 
cross section of all ranks of our peo- 
ple. Our city did not fail to extend. 
to the visitors the welcome and hospi-- 
tality for which it is famed. 

Honolulu Star-Bulletin. 
— Oo-—_———_-_—_-_—- 
WASHINGTON. 
Rt. Rev. James EK. Freeman D. D. Bishop:- 
Two New Members for Cathedral 
Council. ; ; 

The election of Douglas Southall 
Freeman, LL. D., editor and author, of 
Richmond, Virginia, and Harry Lee. 
Rust, Jr., of Washington, to member- 
ship on the Council of Washington Ca- 
thedral is announced with much satis- 
faction by the Bishop of Washington.. 
‘vheir nominations were confirmed at the 
last semi-annual meeting of the Coun- 
cil, and they will attend their first meet- 
ing next November. 

As author of the definitive biography, . 
“R, HE. Lee,’’ which won the Pulitzer 
prize from the Columbia School of Jour- 
nalism this year, Dr. Freeman has: 
proved hmself to be one of the fore- 
most leaders of thought in the South. 
Born in Lynchburg, Virginia, in 1886, 
he received his A. B. degree from Rich- 
mond College in 1904. After serving as 
a fellow at Johns Hopkins University 
for two years, he received his Doctor 
of Philosophy degree from that institu- 
tion in 1908. The honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws has been conferred upon 
him by Washington and Lee University, 
William and Mary College, the Univer- 
sity of Richmond, and Wake Forest Col- 
lege. 

Dr. Freeman began his journalistic 
career with the ‘Richmond Times-Dis- 
patch” in 1909. He served as secretary 
of the Virginia Tax Commission for two 
years and then became associate editor 
of the ‘“‘Richmond News Leader” of 
which he has been editor since 1915. 
He was civilian aid for Virginia to the 
Secretary of War from 1923 to 1928. 
He is a member of the Alumni Coun- 
cil of Virginia Colleges; a trustee of 
the University of Richmond, and of the 
Children’s Memorial Clinic; secretary 
and trustees of the Confederate Memo- 
rial Institute; member of the advisory 
board of the Confederate Museum; 
member of the National Economic 
Council, Southern Interracial Commis- 
vice-president of the Battlefield 
Parks Association; president of the Ed- 
gar Allan Poe Shrine; member of the 
National Council, Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica; historical consultant for Virginia 
for the United States Department of the — 
Interior, and member of “the State— 
ot se 
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ceived the ‘‘Parchment of Distinction” 
awarded by the New York Southern So- 
ciety in 1933, and is president of the 
Southern Historical Society. A mem- 
ber of Phi Gamma Delta, Phi Beta 
Kappa and Omicron Delta Kappa, he is 
a Democrat and affiliated with the Bap- 
tist Church. 

Dr. Freeman is the author of ‘‘Re- 
ports, on) Virginia, Taxation,’°» 1912: 
“Robert EH. Lee,’’ a monograph pub- 
lished in 1922; ‘‘Virginia—A Gentle Do- 
minion (In These United States), 1924; 
“The Last Parade,’ 1932, and other 
studies in Virginia and in Confederate 
military history, quite apart from the 
five volume biography of General Lee 
which has appeared recently. He mar- 
ried Miss Inez Virginia Goddin of Rich- 
mond in 1914 and they have two daugh- 
ters and one son, making their home 
at 806 ‘Westover Road in Richmond. 


Dr. Freeman delivered the address 
at the first memorial.service for Gen- 
eral Robert E. Lee to be held in the 
Great Choir of Washington Cathedral 
on January 13th. He has been a mem- 
ber of the National Cathedral Associa- 
tion for some years and has been as- 
sociated with Dean Carl W. Ackerman, 
another member of the Cathedral Coun- 
cil, as lecturer at the Columbia School 
of Journalism, New York City. 


Harry Lee Rust, Jr., the other new 
member of the Council, has come to 
the front during the last few years as 
one of the effective young leaders in 
community and civic work in the Na? 
tional Capital. He was born in Wash- 
ington August 3, 1893, and is the son 
of the treasurer of the Diocese of Wash- 
ington. After attending public schools, 
he studied at St. Albans, the National 
Cathedral School for Boys, for two years 
and entered Lehigh University in the 
class of 1916. He was forced to with- 
draw two years later on account of ill 
health, and worked for eight months in 
the coal fields of Kentucky. 


During the World War he enlisted 
as a Seaman, Second Class, and was 
commissioned as Ensign, U.S. N. R. F., 
on April 18, 1918. He received his 
honorable discharge as Senior Lieuten- 
ant on August 25, 1921. Since that 
date he has been associated with the 
H. L. Rust Company, which his father 
founded, and is now vice-president and 
treasurer. 


Mr. Rust married Miss Mildred An- 
derson on October 7, 1916, and they 
have a daughter and a son, the latter 
a student at St. Albans School. Mr. 
Rust is a member of St. Paul’s Parish, 
Washington Circle, where he was bap- 
tized and confirmed. He is a director 
of the Acacia Mutual Life Insurance 
Company and the Security Storage Com- 
pany. He makes his home at 2101 Con- 
necticut Avenue in Washington. 

This new member has rendered no- 
table service through the Washington 
Community Chest since its inception 
seven years ago. After serving as chair- 
man of the Metropolitan Unit and vice- 
chairman of the general Campaign Com- 
mittee, he became campaign chairman 
for the 1934 effort when approximately 
$1,600,000 was raised to meet the 
needs of seventy local agencies. Mr. 
Rust will act as vice-icharman under Dr. 
William McClellan in the 1935 campaign 
which is now being organized. In his 
work for the Community Chest he has 
been associated with the Bishop of 
Washington, Canon Albert H. Lucas, 
headmaster of St. Albans School, Canon 
Anson Phelps Stokes, Coleman Jen- 
nings, Esq., Rear Admiarl Cary T. Gray- 
-son, National Chairman of the American 
Red Cross, Corcoran Thom, Hsq., Rob- 
ert V. Fleming, Esq., an dother leaders 
of the Cathedral enterprise.—The Ca- 
_ thedral Age. 
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SACRAMENTO 
Rt. Rev. Wm. H. Moreland, D.. D., 
Bishop. 
EE Ey ed ae 
Services at Lake Tahoe. 
The beautiful outdoor Chapel of the 


Transfiguration, amid the pines and the 


cedars at Lake Tahoe was opened on 
Sunday, June 23, for the summer sea- 
son. The Bishop was in _ residence 
and will give a series of summer ad- 
dresses. Our Church people vacation- 
ing around the Lake are urged to at- 
tend and to make the services as widely 
known as possible. Services each Sun- 
day at 8 A. M. and eleven o’clock. The 
Chapel is located on the Highway one 
block from Tahoe Tavern. Mail for 
the Bishop during July and August 
should be directed to the Postoffice at 
Tahoe City, California. 


Preparation for the Ministry. 


The Bishop has admitted three young 
men as Postulants for Holy Orders. They 
are George Richard Millard of Duns- 
muir, Carl Tamblyn of Grass Valley and 
Herndon C. Ray of Woodland. All are 
of fine calibre and we wish them every 
success and blessing as they proceed in 
their preparation for the Ministry of 
God’s Church. 


* * * 
A Record. 


We wonder whether anyone can equal 
the following remarkable record. Mrs. 
Jeannette M. Brock of Wheatland re- 
cently celebrated the fifty-third anni- 
versary of her presidency of our Grace 
Mission Guild. Hearty congratulations, 
with all good wishes. 


Oo 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Rt. Rev. Albert S. Thomas, D. D., Bishop. 
(Continued on page 22.) 


te) 
Tithing. 


Tithing is the answer to the Church’s 
chronic financial problems. What is it? 
Based: upon the promise that all we 
have is a stewardship for God—it is 
simply this: One-tenth of all income 
plus one-tenth of the rental of a house 
wholly owned and used as one’s resi- 
dence is scrupulously and joyfully set 
aside as God’s property to be admin- 
istered for Him. This tenth should 
be ethe first tenth taken out before any 
of the income eis spent. Out of this 
fund can be paid the regular subscrip- 
tion to the Church, gifts to thee Com- 
munity Chest, and to special appeals 
for benevolences. What does it accom- 
plish? : 

1. It puts joy into giving. Instead 
of the everlasting grumble over “Many 
appeals,” there is the joy of adminis- 
tering God’s fund. — 

2. It makes an intelligent giver. One 
gives not reluctantly and yet no indis- 
criminately but wisely as the trustee 
of a sacred trust. 

3. It provides an adequate share of 
cne’s income for enterprises which 
must be supported by unselfishneses. 

The government allows a 15 per cent 
reduction from the income tax sched- 
ule, as if to say 10 per cent for the 
tithe and 5 per cent extra for gifts. 
And yet in 1929 the average report on 
income tax showed less than an average 
of two per cenet given away by indi- 
viduals; a great host of clergy and 
laity have tithed for years. They are 
the ones who in largest measure sup- 
port the Church. 

Think it over!—Bishop Stewart. 
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‘on: July 17, after a brief illness. 
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= Personal Notes 


The Rev. Theodore S. Will, rector of 
St. John’s, Hampton, Va., has received 
a call from the Vestry of Grace and St. 
Peter’s Church, Baltimore, Md. 


Dr. C. B. Wilmer, rector emeritus of 
St. Luke’s Church, Atlanta, will preach 
at St. Luke’s during the month of Au- 
gust, when Rev. John Moore ‘Walker is 
absent on his vacation, 


The Rev. Wythe Leigh Kinsolving has 
returned to Virginia from New York, 
and is now in residence at 2107 North 
Avenue, Richmond, Va. 


Call Accepted. 

The Rev. Harry Lee Doll, assistant 
rector of Epiphany Church, Washing- 
ton, has accepted the call extended to 
him from Christ Church, Alexandria. 
Mr. Doll will begin his duties as rector 
the first of October. 


Ordinations. 
Priest. 

The Rev. Julius Pratt was advanced 
to the solemn priesthood of. the 
Church, on July 11, 1935, in St. An- 
drew’s Church, New Orleans, La., The 
Rev. Matthek Brewster, D. D., rector, 
had the pleasure of seeing one of his 
Church School boys enter the ministry. 
a worker among young people he will 
be remembered by many who in former 
times attended the Y. P. S. L.-Gamps. 
For the present, in the absence of the 
Rev. Gardiner L. Tucker, D. D., whoa 
will be away on business connected with 
the Department of Religious Education 
in the Province of Sewanee, he will be 
in charge of the field ministered to by 
the Rev. Dr. Tucker, which comprises 
Houma, La., St. Matthew’s, Parish, and 
two missions nearby. His many friends 
wish him well in the work to which he 
has been called. 


The Rev. Nelson Waite Rightmyer, as- 
sistant to the Rev. Thomas L, Harris, 
rector of the Church of St. Luke and 
The Epiphany, was advanced to the 
priesthood by Bishop Taitt yesterday in 
a Service of Ordination, held in St. 
Paul’s Church, Chester. Mr. Rightmyer, 
who had passed his canonical examina- 
tion for advancement some time ago, 
was unable to receive ordination earlier 
because he had not reached the re- 
quired age of twenty-four years. Yes- 
terday was his birthday, and it was ar- 
ranged for his ordination to take place 
in the church from which he had be- 
come a candidate for the ministry, the 
same parish which Bishop Taitt had 
served upwards of thirty-six years and 
from which he had been called to the 
Episcopate. 

The Rev. Thomas L. Harris, rector of 
St. Luke and The Epiphany, presented 
Mr. Rightmyer, and the Rev. Stanley 
V. Wilcox, rector of the Chester Parish, 
preached the sermon. 

Mr. Rightmyer was born in Chester 
and graduated from the West Chester 
Teacher’s College with the degree of 
Bachelor of Science. He graduated last 
month with a degree of Master of Arts 
from the University of Pennsylvania, 
and was a member of this year’s grad- 
uating class of the Philadelphia Divin- 
ity School. 


Deaths. 

Lonnie Genrett, of New York, a young 
colored man who has been on _ the 
Church Missions House staff, in the ship- 
ping office, for the past six years, died 
His 
wife survives him, 


Educational 


The General Theological 
Seminary 


CHELSEA SQUARE, NEW YORK 


The next Academio year begins on the last 
Wednesday in September 

Special students admitted and Graduate 
Courses for graduates of other Theclogical 


es. 
The requirements for admission and other 
attioulars can be had from THE DEAN, 
Chelsea Square, New York, N. Y. 


Christ Church School 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY, VA. 

A country school for boys; well located. 
College preparatory, moderate cost. Per- 
gonal attention; scholarships. Apply to 
Wm. D. Smith, Jr., Headmaster( for infor- 
mation, Christchurch, Va. 


ST. MARGARET'S SCHOOL 


TAPPAHANNOCK., VIRGINIA. 


A Church School for girls. Boarding 
Department limited to 70. College Pre- 
paratory Course and Intermediate Grades. 
Athletics. Very moderate cost. 

Country life and simplicity without iso- 


tation. Beautiful grounds on Rappahan- 
nock River. Three dormitories for differ- 
ent stages. 


EDITH LATANE, Headmistress. 


The Virginia Theological 
Seminary 


ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 
For catalogue and other information, 
Address THE DEAN ! 


The Beckford School 


WOODSTOCK, VIRGINIA. 

A school for younger boys. Second 
grade through Junior High School. On 
modern farm in Shenandoah Valley. Sum- 
mer camp. Limited enrollment. Fifty 
Gollars monthly. 

EDMUND BURKE WHELAN, 
Headmaster. 


The Bishop Bapne 
| Divinity School 


The accredited Seminary of the Church for 
colored mer for the ministry. The 


curriculum ovuvers the full course for Deacons 
and Priest’s Orders. The degree of D. D. 
awarded. 


For catalogue and information. apply to 


Rev. F. G. Ribble, M. A., D. D., Dean 
Petersburg, Va. 


The Episcopal Theological School 


Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


AfMiliated with Harvard University. 
Dean H. R. Washburn, 8 Mason Street. 


STUART HALL 


Episcopal. Effective preparation for C, E. 
B, Examinations and for colleges admit- 
ting on certificate. General course for 
non-college girl. Music, Art, Dramatics. 
Courses for H. S. graduates in intensive 
college preparation, and Secretarial. New 
academic building, gymnasium and tiled 
swimming pool. All outdoor sports. 
Opkelia 8S. T. Carr, Prin., Box J-S, Staun- 
ten, Va. 
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THOUGHTS for the 
THOUGHTFUL 


Happy are we if we accept truth in 
whatever form it may come to us! 


It is magnificent to grow old, if one 
keeps young.—Dr. Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick. 


“There is no need for sad despair, 
When Goud is shining everywhere.” 


Next to knowing when to seize an op- 
portunity, the most important thing in 
life is to know when to forego an ad- 
vantage. 


“Tll that He blesses is our good, 

And unblest good is ill, 

And all is right that seems 
wrong, 

If it be His sweet will.” 


most 


“Truth, be more precious to me than 


the eyes 

Of happy love; burn hotter in my 
throat 

Then passion; and possess me like my 
pride; 

More sweet than Freedom; more de- 


sired than joy 
More sacred than 
friend.”’ 


the passing of a 


I do not ask for earthly store 
Beyond a day’s supply; 

I only covet more and more 
The clear and single eye. 

To see my duty face to face 

And trust the Lord for daily grace. 


What is excellent 

As God lives, is permanent; 

Hearts are dust, hearts’ loves remain; 

Heart’s love will meet thee again. 
—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


Livingstone was the man who was 
the only lad to join a little Scottish 
church during one long year. His pas- 
tor looked sadly upon what seemed to 
be only a poor fruitage for his faithful 
labor. But Blantyre rejoices today in 
being the place from which this great 
man of God went forth to his great 
service, proclaiming the Gospel of the 


‘shed blood of the Lord Jesus and his 


high .abilities—The Presbyterian, 


Defeat may serve as well as victory 
To shake the soul and let the glory out. 
When the great oak is straining in the 


wind, 

The boughs drink in new beauty, and 
the trunk 

Sends down a deeper root on the win- 
dow side. 

Only the soul that knows the mighty 
grief 

Can know the mighty rapture. Sorrows 
come 

To stretch out spaces in the heart for 
Joy. 


—Edwin Markham. 


“O Bread of Life, Thou in Thy word 


hast said: 
Who feeds in Faith on Me shall 
never die! 
In mercy hear Thy hungry children’s 
cry— 
Father, give us this day our daily 
bread!” 


—Wm. Henry Gill. 


Omnipotence is not to be thwarted. 
His will will be done. Men may fail 
and we may well be anxious for men, 
but let us never touch with conceited 
and unnecessary fear for its safety the 
ark of 'God.—A. R. Wells. if 


“The finest and most eloquent trib- 
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ute paid to Robert Louis Stevenson,’ 
says The Animals’ Friend, ‘‘was that of 
the Samoan chiefs whom he had be- 
friended while they were in prison. On 
their release they dug and completed 
the road that led to his house and 
named it ‘Ala Toto Alofa’—The Road 
of the Living Heart.” 


EPISCOPAL SCHOOLS FOR 
GIRLS 
Under the Diocese of Virginia. 
ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL, Charlottesville, 
Virginia. 
ST. CATHERINE’S SCHOOL, Richmond, 
Virginia. 
For catalogue please address the 
Headmistress of each school. 


100 feet heavy woxed WAX-O-ROLL 


Eopet eS ee Sells - Easily - Quickly 
= ae = SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE 
wd ax = ALSO SELLING PLAN, 30 DAYS CREDIT 
Ss MISSIONARY MESSENGER, Blossburg, Pa. 


Some Important Facts in 
English Church History 


EXAMINED AND REVIEWED 
By 4 

REV. W. P. WITSELL, D. D. 
This 1s an illuminating and instruc- 
tive review of the history of the Epis- 


copai Church in England from the ear- 
liegt records, with commentaries on the 


book with the above title compiled by 


the Rev. C. L. Wells, D. D., of Sewanee, 
Tenn. 


As a digest of the records of the es- 
tablishment and growth of the Church; 
its maintenance and continuity of exist- 
ence as an independent religious body 
amid the vicissitudes of early English 
politics, and efforts of outside interfer- 
ence, tis review affords a valuable 
fund of information to churchmen. 

In pamphlet form, 
Price, 25 cents 
For sale by 
SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN OO. 
Richmond, Va. 


The Ewart’s Cafeteria 
EXICELLENT FOOD 
REASONABLE PRICES 


Richmond, Va. t 
112-114 N. 5th St. 
Norfolk, Va. ; 
112-114 Market St. : 


Washington, D. C. 
522 13th, N. W. 


XANTHINE} 


will hereafter be sold in the new style 
bottle and package. Always best for 
the hair. Not to dye, but restores the] 
color, promotes growth and preven 
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SEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


~ 


LETTERS TO THE 
EDITOR 


VERDICT AGAINST 

CHURCHMAN.”’ 
Mr. Editor: 

I have read the appeal for funds of 
Marlen E. Pew which apparently 
has been sent to all religious pub- 
lications on behalf of ‘““The Churchman” 
and its editor, Dr. Guy Emery Shipler. 
I have also read the editorials which 
have appeared in several religious pub- 
lications concerning the judgment in 
favor of Mr. Hess in his action for libel 
against ‘‘The Churchman” and Dr. 
Shipler. I write this letter as the trial 
attorney for the plaintiff in the action, 
not to counteract or criticize the ap- 
peal for funds which is being made in 
Dr. Shipler’s behalf nor to defeat its 
purpose, for this is a matter not within 
my jurisdiction either as an attorney or 
as a citizen. 

I am concerned, however, with a 
number of unfortunate impresssions 
which have been created concerning the 
verdict against ‘‘The Churchman” and 
Dr. Shipler and the reasons for it. 
Such references to this verdict as “the 
most amazing verdict in the history of 
libel suits in journalism’”’ indicate that 
the astonishment is due to the in- 
complete and an incorrect understand- 
ing of the issues involved. 

In the first place, the action was in- 
stituted by Gabriel L. Hess as an in- 
dividual of high professional and per- 
sonal standing who had been injured. 
The so-called ‘‘Hays Association’ had 
and has nothing to do with the suit di- 
rectly or indirectly in any sense. The 
persistent impression in the letter ap- 
pealing for funds and in editorial com- 
ments, that this action was in some 
form or another a retaliation for ‘‘The 
Churchman’s” editorial treatment of 
motion pictures is entirely unwarranted. 
Mr. Hess’s libel action would have been 
instituted and the result would have 
been the same if “The Churchman” and 
Dr. Guy Emery Shipler had never writ- 
ten one word concerning motion pic- 
tures. There was involved, solely, the 
reputation and character of Mr. Gabriel 
L. Hess. The following gentlemen tes- 
tified at the trial to his high standing, 
both as a citizen and as an attorney 
of over thirty years’ standing,—Hon. 
James W. Gerard, former Ambassador 
to Germany; Richard E. Dwight, Sr., 
formerly a law partner of the Chief Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States and a member of the firm of 
Hughes, Schurman and Dwight; Freder- 
ick Wood, a member of the firm of Cra- 
vath, De Gersdorff, Swaine and Wood; 
Max D. Steuer; George Zehrung, direc- 
tor of the Motion Picture Division of 
Y. M. C. A. and David L. Podell. 

In the light of the high standing and 
reputation of Mr. Hess, and the serious- 
ness of the libel, the verdict may be con- 
sidered very moderate. 

Secondly, the misunderstanding indi- 
cated in the letter of appeal and in some 
editorials in religious publications is 
based upon the assertion that ‘‘The 
Churchman” had merely copied the li- 
belous statements from ‘‘Harrison’s 
Reports,’’ and that therefore, this was 
a technical libel. This is simply incor- 
rect. “The Churchman” did copy a 
substantial portion of the libelous ar- 
ticle from ‘“‘Harrison’s Reports,” but its 
own witnesses admitted that it had, on 
its own initiative, extended the libelous 
comments and added additional untrue 
statements. These additions were of 
even more serious import than the orig- 
inal libelous statements copied. For 
example, ‘‘The Churchman” stated in- 
correctly not only that Mr. Hess had 
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been indicted in Canada, but went on 
to state falsely, that he had been in- 
dicted in Oklahoma. This latter charge 
was not made in “Harrison’s Reports.” 
“The Churchman” also in its libelous 
article assumed that Mr. Hess was 
guilty of the charge, but that he would 
probably not place himself within reach 
of the ‘‘provincial prisons’’ in Canada. 
There was nothing in ‘Harrison’s Re- 
ports” of similar nature and “The 
Churchman” witnesses admitted this. 
Indeed, the writer of “The Churchman”’ 
article admitted that he had no factual 
basis for these additional libelous state- 
ments. The jury had a right to. spell 
out malice from these false additions 
which “The Churchman” made to the 
article from ‘‘Harrison’s Reports.”’ 

The so-called retraction which ‘‘The 
Churchman” made failed to mention 
the most serious charges made by it and 
evasively pointed out that ‘‘Harrison’s 
Reports’ were mistaken without mak- 
ing comment about its own libelous 
statements. The final sentence of the 
retraction actually cast a new slur upon 
the plaintiff and, on the whole, the jury 
had a right to find that the retraction 
instead of constituting a wholehearted 
apology, skilfully repeated the false in- 
nuendo and aggravated the damage 
done to Mr. Hess. 

Certain it is that the libel in ‘The 
Churchman’”’ case was so much more 
serious than that in ‘“‘Harrison’s Re- 
ports” that if the verdict is dispropor- 
tionate in comparison with the verdict 
in the ‘‘Harrison”’ case, it is unfair to 
the plaintiff rather than to the defen- 
dants. 

It.is notable that the writer of the li- 
belous article for ‘‘The Churchman” 
had on a previous occasion written a 
libelous article printed in the Liberty 
magazine which resulted in a $30,000 
verdict against that magazine. The 
recklessness and carelessness with 
which the article in “The Churchman” 
was prepared by Don Seitz and ap- 
proved by Dr. Shipler, was virtually 
conceded in the lengthy cross-examina- 
tion of the defense witnesses. An im- 
portant reputation was assassinated 
without a single precaution being taken 
to test the accuracy of the serious 
charges being made. 

“The Churchman” had pleaded many 
partial defenses, such as the right of 
fair comment, qualified privilege and 
others. On a motion to strike some of 
these defenses as improperly interposed 
in this case the.motion was granted and 
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News concerning the Church at large al- 
ways welcome. 


“The Churchman” appealed to the Ap- 
pellate Division of the Supreme Court. 
This higher court affirmed the order of 
the Supreme Court. Thus, long before 
the case came to trial the propriety of 
the issues had been thrashed out and 
clarified and there was no possibility of 
the trial court at the last moment go- 
ing off on a tangen?, 


One has the right to disagree with 
any verdict rendered in our courts, but 
when the facts are known in this case 
there is no room for the impression that 
martyrdom has been suffered. I write 
this letter because I believe false im- 
pressions concerning the verdict and the 
issues have been given and an appeal 
for money has been made based upon an 
inaccurate picture of the circumstances. 
The litigants in this controversy re- 
ceived a full and fair trial: before one 
of the ablest Judges of our Supreme 
Court, and before a fairly selected jury. 
Respect for our judicial processes at 
least requires that a full statement of — 
the controversy be had before condemn- 
ing the verdict and implying ulterior — 
motives for the suit. ; 

Respectfully oe 
LOUIS NIZER, ~ 
New York, Te, 16th, 1935, 
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How About it? 

‘A good bit if fun has been poked lately at various 
organizations with the name ‘‘Evangelical’’ promin- 
ently displayed who have protested that the word 
‘*Protestant’’ has been deleted from much church 
literature and reminders have been sent to the Pre- 
siding Bishop and the Chairman of The Forward 
Movement Commission that the official name of our 
Church is still ‘‘The Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the United States of America’’. 

While we are not impressed with the method used, 
and feel that quite probably the protests were aimed 
at people and organizations in a way that may prove 
to be unwise, nevertheless we do feel that from time 
to time it is a good thing to remind our general public 
that there is a very large element in the Church who 
love the name ‘‘Protestant’’ and feel that our Church 
would lose her real identity if that name were dropped. 

It is natural in the present day for many to feel a 
re-action to Protestantism in general. We forget that 
Protestants pushed forward into our pioneer country 
when others were either too lazy or too indifferent to 
do so. We forget that primarily Protestantism is a 
spirit of earnest liberalism that allows the individual 
freedom of conscience. In the mistakes that Protest- 
ants have made, we lose sight of the great contribu- 
tions to present day Christianity that would never have 
been heard of if Protestants had not existed. 

In our own beloved Church we have boasted that we 
were a Church that had a great comprehensive ideal. 
Even extreme churchmen have proclaimed that we 
stretch forth a hand ‘‘to either side in the great divi- 
sion of Christendom’’. It we withdraw one land, 
where would our boasted comprehension go? 

So let us not just poke Mid-Summer wit at a group 
of earnest people who want our Church to continue 
to carry on many of its best and noblest traditions. It 
is not easy to be a Protestant champion, and instead 
of merely serving as the butt of the wtt of people who 
have not always thought things through, perhaps we 
would do well to remember that unless a good strong 
Protestant party is kept alive, our Church might be- 
come a mere order of priests and acolytes. 


The Value of The Church Boarding School. 

Throughout the year The Southern Churchman con- 
tains advertisements of various schools. Most of them 
are under official church auspices, either diocesan or 
general. They are all Christian schools. We have no 
hesitation in recommending them to the readers of 
our paper who are contemplating sending their chil- 
dren away to school. 


There has been a good bit of speculation as to 
whether the Church has been wise in providing the 
publie with schools. Historically there was of course 
the need of decent education. Both North and South 
with rare exceptions, like The Boston Latin School 
(now three hundred years old), the better type of 
higher education either for college or for preparation 
for business would not have been available, had not 
the Church pioneered with schools of good learning. 

While the public school has progressed and today 
gives a fine education, there is still the need for those 
who wish in more traditional ways to have their chil- 
dren influenced by the historic culture preserved by 
the boarding school. There certainly is a need for 
schools where the emphasis is placed upon Christian 
education. 

We have no sympathy with those supposedly church 
schools and colleges which seem to eare little about the 
churches that gave them backing and who have con- 
stantly wandered away from the church ideal. We 
do not believe such schools exist in the list which uses 
The Southern Churchman. Of course no school ean 
actually be ‘‘in the place of parents’’. We cannot ex- 
pect worldly people to produce spiritually finded chil- 
dren, and no matter how fine a church school might 
be, it cannot do what parents for years have neglected 
to do. 

But to those earnest parents who want the education 
of their children to be along the higher ideals and lines 
which they feel vital in their own lives, we can say 
that the best Christian ideals will be included and 
time will be given to the teaching of the Christian re- 
ligion on a plane at least as efficient and thorough as 
in the more worldly subjects. 

This magazine, as always, will be glad to correspond 
with parents and guardians and gladly and withont 
charge will make recommendations of schools within 
the means of its readers. 


A Correction. 


We are not in favor of placing blame on conscien- 
cious printers, so when we said something in the last 
paragraph of the second editorial in the July 20th 
edition (found on page 10) it is demonstrated that the 
error carelessly originated on our own typewriter. 
The sentence reads, ‘“We do not need the ‘religious’ 
life’’. Our intention was to say, ‘‘ We do need the ‘re- 
ligious’ life’’, which is quite a different meaning, and 
lest any of our devout friends who are particular ad- 
mirers of the various religious orders take offence at 
what was printed, we hereby apologize. 
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Church and World Problems as Others See Them 


Making the Choir Invisible. 
Elwood L. Haines, in The Witness, July 18, 1935. 

I am for making the choir invisible. The reason for 
my new-found heresy is a recent visit to a certain 
chureh, and the unusual experience of sitting in the 
congregation. The day was torrid, but I cheered my- 
self with a fan which suggestively referred me to a 
local undertaker. The service began with a distant on- 
rush of song, welling in volume as the choir appeared. 
Immediately I became conscious of hot, mussy vest- 


ments, and above them, moist faces and moving 
mouths. I felt hotter, watching them. If the follow- 


ing parody occurred to me at the moment, I hope that, 
in view of the prevailing temperature, I may be for- 
given: 


A boiling army, men and boys, 
The matron and the maid: 

Not one his vocal toil enjoys, 
In red-hot robes arrayed. 


The service progressed; so did my awareness of that 
unhappy army overflowing the choir stalls. It was 
quite obvious throughout that the choir was there to 
perform. The rector, by speeding up the prayers and 
amputating his sermon to seven minutes, made it pos- 
sible for the choir to exhibit its wares without ex- 
tending the service beyond hot-weather limits. I stood 
with the rest in rapt apathy during a festival Te Deum, 
and the Benedictus unabbreviated, and sat for the 
anthem which might just as well have been in the 
Choctaw dialect, so far as intelligibility was concerned. 
I watched entranced the antics of the angular tenor. 
And there came to my mind, ironically, I supose, the 
lines 


‘“My tongue shall never tire 

Of chanting with the choir.’’ 
and I realized that, however desirous my tongue might 
be of praise, it had no chance. How is it possible, I 
wonder, to praise God through the medium of chor- 
isters who have taken even the Amens away from 
one? 

* * * 


Crushing Out Religion. 


Tiochester (N. Y.) Democrat and Chronicle. 


Recognition of Russia was accompanied by assurance 
of religious toleration. Dispatches from Moscow re- 
veal clearly that such assurances were not made in good 
faith. 

More energetic measures to disperse clergymen and 
priests and close churches have been instituted, in 
the words of one correspondent, ‘‘because of the slow 
progress of the ‘godless five-year plan announced in 
1932.’ ‘The authorities said at that time that the pur- 
pose was not to leave a single house of prayer on the 
territory of the Soviet Union, and to extinguish in the 
minds of the people the very notion of God.’’ 

While in the course of this campaign, thousands of 
churches of the Greek Orthodox faith have been razed 
and the priests dispersed, even more reliance has been 
placed upon weaning the younger generation away 
from religion entirely, leaving the church without any 
followers when death has removed the older people. 

The progress of the campaign, so far as the Greek 
Church is concerned, is veiled behind the censorship, 
but figures are available in the case of the Lutheran 
clergymen who have served German and Latvian Luth- 
eran communities in Russia. 

At the time of the Revolution, Lutheran Churches 
were served by 252 clergymen, and maintained a theo- 


logical seminary in Leningrad. By last December 
these had been reduced to fifty-one. Since that time 
twenty-nine have been arrested and exiled and the 
sminary in Leningrad closed. Only twenty-two Luth- 
eran clergymen now serve Russian Churches, all other 
churches having been closed. 

And yet it may prove more difficult to kill religion 
in Russia than the authorities realize. Foreign visi- 
tors noted a fair representation of young people at 
the Easter services at the two Greek churches still 
open in Moscow. In the country, in the homes of the 
peasants, religious forms are still generally observed. 
What the child learns at his mother’s knee will not be 
forgotten easily in spite of dictatorial decrees and 
harsh forms of suppression. 

* * %* 


‘Essential That He Should Be a Converted Man.”’ 
The Church of England Newspaper, June 21, 1935. 

‘‘For the work contemplated, one need be neither a 
Welshman nor an Anglo-Catholic; but it is essential 
that he should be a converted man.’’ 

This is not an extract from a Methodist advertise- 
ment. It is a passage in a letter by the Bishop of 
Llandaff in the Church Times. More strange still the 
words— ‘he should be a converted man’’—do not re- 
fer to laymen but to clergymen! The Bishop says he 
is forming a band of young priests to work on Bush 
Brotherhood lines in his diocese and he has the courage 
to place ‘‘conversion”’ as the first essential. We con- 
fess that at first we were startled. Has it not become 
customary to take conversions for granted before ordi- 
nation? We wonder how many Bishops, or their cx- 
amining chaplains, seek to find out whether their ordi- 
nation candidates have been definitely ‘‘turned to 
God.’’ On the surface this seems an absurd and even 
an impertinent question, but evidently the Bishop of 
Llandaff does not think so. 

A. * * * 
Spiritual Foundation. 
The Christian Observer. s 

Some years ago Woodrow Wilson sounded a note of 
warning that material prosperity could not continue 
indefinitely unless we built more stable spiritual foun- 
dations. In the days of prosperity the warning was 
but little heeded. Later Mr. Coolidge sounded a simi- 
lar note in the following words: ‘‘We do not need 
more national development; we need more spiritual 
development. We do not need more intellectuaal power; 
we need more spiritual power. We do not need more 
knowledge; we need more character. We do not need 
more government; we need more culture. We do not 
need more law; we need more religion.’’ We are be- 
ginning to see now the wisdom of these two far-seeing 
leaders of our national life. Perhaps as never before 
business and professional men, scientists, statesmen and 
jurists, as well as preachers, are proclaiming the con- 
viction that we must have a more adequate spiritual de- 
velopment than we now possess before there can be a 
return to normal economic conditions. 

——_—_——0 
Too Much Homework. 

Parents and children alike are protesting in increas- 
ing numbers about the amount of homework that the 
latter have to do. Many heads of schools realize that 
there is room for improvement in this direction and 
are endeavoring to reform matters. At Keighley Girls’ 
Grammar School the experiment, begun last term, of no 
homework but longer school hours is being continued. 

“The girls themselves are practically unanimous in 
preferring this new arrangement,”’ said the headmis- 
tress. ‘‘I think that quite as much work is being done, 
and in far less time than it has taken pupils to do it 
at home.’’ 
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ARCHDEACON FREDERICK W. NEVE, D. D. 


Our Students 


An Important Work of the Church. 


There is no more important work that needs doing 
at the present time, than that of saving the studerts 
of our Colleges and Universities from losing touch with 
the spiritual facts which should enter into and form 
the most important part of their experience. A year 
ago, in the August number of Harper’s Magazine, 
there appeared an article, by Professor Lenba, of 
Bryn Mawr College, in which he gave statistics of the 
proportionate number of scientific professors who did 
not believe in a Personal God, and also of those who 
did not believe in immortality. He also gave figures 
to show that among the students a distinct loss of 
faith was apparent after several years in college. It 
may have been the case that many professors did nei 
answer the questions sent to them by the investigator, 
who did not happen to be Professor Leuba himself, but 
the figures were sufficiently significant to show the ur- 
gent need of the presence and active work of Christian 
leaders in our educational institutions, men whose char- 
acter and devotion to Christ, as well as fine educativnal 
equipment render them equal to the task of meeting 
and dealing effectively with a very difficult situation. 


Church Society for College Work.* 


The subject of this article was suggested by the 
arrival of a pamphlet, issued by the Church Society 
for College Work, the purpose of which, as stated in 
the booklet, is, ‘‘To promote knowledge and acceptance 
of Christ’s religion and in other ways to strengthen 
the work of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Col- 
lege, in University centers; and to establish a Fund 
for this purpose.’’ Good work has been, and is being 
done among the students by our Church, but the field 
is so large and the need so urgent, that a great deal 
more will have to be done in order to take advantage 
of the great opportunity for service which lies open 
to the Church. Of course, the Episcopal Church ean 
by no means assume the full burden of responsibility for 
meeting this urgent need, but she should be ready to 
do her full share of the work by properly caring for 
her young people at a time in their lives when their 
future is being in a great measure determined by the 
influences which surround them. 


The Danger of Specialization. 


The principal reason for the crowding out of reli- 
gion in our system of modern education, is due in a 
great measure, to the fact that Natural Science has 
opened up so many fields of investigation that the pur- 
suit of knowledge has become highly specialized and 
that the specialist becomes so completely absorbed in 
his own particular subject, that his field of vision is 
narrowed down to a single point. This means a loss 
of perspective which disqualifies him from understand- 
ing the significance of other fields of investigation, 
and if he realizes, as he should do, that he is not an 
expert in any special branch of knowledge, save his 
own, he will not presume to speak with authority on 
such other subjects. This should make him humble 
and modest about claiming the right to lay down the 
law in matters of religion, or at any rate of religious 
experience. 


The Limitations of the Scientific Method. 

It must be borne in mind that we have been told 
within the last few years, on high scientific authority 
that the scientific method is not capable of dealing 
with ultimate reality. Thus Professor Eddington in 
his book on ‘‘Science and the Unseen World’? (Page 
73) says:—‘‘Briefly the position is this. We have 
learnt that the exploration of the external world. by 
the methods of physical science leads not to a con- 
erete reality but to a shadow world of symbols, be- 
neath which those methods are unadapted for pene- 
trating.’’ It is important that the limitations of the 
scientific method should be made clear to our young 
people and by those who have the necessary qualifica- 
tions for winning their respect and confidence. 


The Problem of Control. 

It must also be borne in mind that Natural Science 
in the speeding up progress which has of late been 
releasing new facts and forces to a bewildering extent, 
has no means at its command of controling the uses 
to which this new knowledge shall be put, and does. 
we believe, claim to be entirely neutral on this point. 
But the future of civilization depends upon, and will 
be ultimately determined by the character of those 
who are able to exercise a controlling influence upon 
human affairs, such for instance as the Mussolinis, the 
Hitlers, and the Stalins of the future. In a leading 
full page review, in the London Spectator, June 28, 
1935, the reviewer of a book, entitled, ‘‘Science in the 
Making,’’ says:—-‘It is applied science which 
threatens to end our civilization in the next war 
through our inability to control the weapons of de- 
struction which it has devised for our bedevilment. 
It is applied science which has brought our economie 
system to the verge of collapse through our inability 
to distribute the spate of commodities which its instru- 
ments of production have poured forth for our em- 
barrassment. It is applied science which has destroyed 
the liberties of half a continent, by virtue of the new 
and unprecedented powers for manufacturting men’s 
minds and moulding their outlook which its instru- 
ments of communication— the cinema, the radio and 
the loud speaker—have placed in the hands of those 
who would exploit them for their own _ purposes. 
Finally, it is applied science which has so numbed 
and bewildered the ordinary man with its hail of new 
facts, so overwhelmed him with new powers, required 
of him such rapid adjustment to the changes which it 
is continually inducing in his environment, that, like 
a piece of elastic stretched to the limit of its powers, 
his mind snaps back, with the result that a deliberate 
return to the primitive in government and behaviour, 
in thought and belief, appears, as events upon the Con- 
tinent bear all too tragical witness, as one of the chief 
by-products of the scientific age.’’ 


Christ the Hope of the World. 

This may be a one sided point of view and much 
might be said on the other side, but it can hardly be 
gainsaid that the safety of civilization and the hope 
for a better world are bound up with the general ac- 
ceptance of Christ’s ideal of human brotherhood and 

(Continued on page 9.) 
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Religion in Education 
By ARTHUR LEE KINSOLVING, 
Rector of Trinity Church, Boston. 


DUCATION has enjoyed a good name—indeed the 
mark of the last half century has been the ambi- 
tion on the part of millions to procure the ad- 

vantages of education. 

But the reputation was won, not by education, but 
by Christian education. It was the day when educa- 
tion was consecrated, not only to the sharpening of 
brains, but equally or supremely to the development 
of Christian character that established the community 
verdict that the process was of unquestionable worth. 

In the days of John Stuart Mill, there swept over 
the Western world a great hope that the world’s sal- 
vation might be wrought out by education—that, if 
we concentrated on giving youth an adequate start, 
we could promise a new world, redeemed from the 
doom of ignorance, selfishness, weakness, folly. 

That faith, which prompted the giving of billions of 
dollars in private munificence and public grants, is 
largely spent. For our experience of the results has 
failed to justify the judgment and sustain the faith 
that education can furnish a new world. As a sequel 
to the unprecedented expansion of education, we have 
only to show a world in sorrier state than it was be- 
fore. ; 

But it is not Christian Education that is found want- 
ing; it is secular education, divorced from the reli- 
gious impulse and a clear moral objective. 

The community has come to accept and take as a 
matter of course this divoree—the necessity of accept- 
ing extreme secularity in education. 

The Protestant Churches have been financially able 
to sustain, here and there, a Church School or a Col- 
lege, but their results have been largely engulfed by 
the secular or pagan influences of the larger places of 
learning, to which their graduates go for their higher 
education. 

The Roman Catholic Church alone has managed to 
maintain intact a considerable sector of its educational 
system within its own authority and supervision, and 
if the adherents of that communion have grown to 
twenty millions, and its influence with its own people 


has survived better than that of the other churches, 


this is no small part of the reason. 

The expense of this mighty enterprise has absorbed 
the great majority of Roman Catholic giving. While 
nine-tenths of Protestant philanthropy is invested in 
homes for the aged and other agencies of mercy for 
those maimed in the economic warfare of life, nine- 
tenths of Catholic money is apt to be invested in the 
future, through the adequate: provision for the Chris- 
tian nurture of the young. 

And though there cannot be an ‘‘either or,’’ I be- 
lieve their emphasis is rightly placed. For the great- 
est service we can render humanity, and the most hu- 
mane, is to save young lives from the inevitable dis- 
aster to themselves and to the world of entering into 
life devoid of an adequate sense of their relationship 
with God. 

_ As we survey this often restless, dissatisfied, sinning, 

short-sighted, selfish, digruntled, turbulent world, and 
ask the profoundest of questions,—‘‘Has it prospects 
of real progress?—we note that the churches are about 
what they always were in facilities and proportionate 
numbers, but education is eminently not what it once 
was,—it is no longer Christian. 

The Church, in losing its authority in education, has 
lost more than half. of itself. And if the church. as 
it faces the future, suffers most severely from lack of 
leadership, that in itself derives from ‘the compara- 


tively weakness of spiritual hfe in universities, where 
the leading citizens of tomorrow are setting their 
courses and shaping their destines. 

If you wonder that religion and the Golden Rule 
do not count any more in life today, only consider 
the fact that the mass of young Americans, from grade 
school through high school, college, professional school, 
from five to twenty-five, live, move and have their 
being in an atmosphere that is largely shaped as if 
the modern world had no clear access to religion, or 
as if it were questionable whether religion counted 
at all. 

In the face of this, I have said, say now, and shall 
continue to say, in the spirit of that little Roman Sena- 
tor, who knew that Carthage was a menace to Rome, 
to all that was sacred to him—‘‘Delenda est Car- 
thago.’’ 

So, I say,—our educational institutions must be re- 
deemed, must be won again, for the spiritual and moral 
influence which God intended for them. 

Is this too ambitious a project? 

The founding of educational institutions was one of 
the most colossal undertakings of history. Read the 
story of the early days of Harvard, as Professor Samuel 
Eliot Morison, our own distinguished historian in this 
congregation, has told it, or of any other institution, 
and you will find the indomitable willingness for self- 
sacrifice of Christian character alone prevailing against 
enormous obstacles and odds. 

If a thing should be, it must be. 

I know in my soul that God intends to preside in 
education. He has made us for Himself, and our 
lives are sadly incomplete, and all too often tragically 
misshapen until they find their way in Him. 

At the present, thousands of boys and girls are go- 
ing out into life without any comprehension of the 
most precious experience of the race, the truths about 
living which have come to us from prophets and sgers, 
and supremely from Jesus Christ. 

But, you say, ‘‘Our youth is fine.’’ Of course they 
are, they are youths who have it in them to exert a 
Christlike influence on the world—Grenfells and Flor- 
ence Nightingales, and Pasteurs, and Robert E. I-ees— 
who in thirty years will be leading unhappy and in- 
effective lives, not from their own fault, but because 
the educational system under which they lived was mis- 
leading. 

There never was a time in history when religion 
was given so little recognition in education. And I 
maintain that this situation is abnormal, patently un- 
wise, improvident, short-sighted, unnecessary and 
doomed. Christ will return, as He did to Jerusalem, 
to claim the central city of education. 

And all the contemporary slogans, from that to 
make the universities utilitarian to the economic busi- 
ness of earning a living, to that of the emphasis on 
research and the production of scholars, are subordi- 
nate to the main need of the time, to restore the recog- 
nition that education must be of the whole man—his 
spirit and character, as well as body and mind. 


AH 


Well, what can we do? 

The public schools are ultimately in the control of 
the voters. Sunday Schools are good as far as they go. 
Summer Camps and Conferences even more eitective, 
for to give youth friendship in his play time has been 
one of the discoveries of our age as the most effective— 
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medium for winning his enthusiasm to the things that 
are high. 

But there will never be any satisfactory basis until 
we reinstate religion in the public schools, the order of 
the day to most children. 

In a far New England town, a very able Episcopal 
Rector sensed that the impor tant contribution he could 
make would be to youth. 


He gained permission to teach religion in the town 
grade school. He invited other ministers to join. 
They accepted, so soon as they saw their own chil- 
dren in danger of this early contamination from an 
Episcopalian. In the high school the students them- 
selves petitioned for continuation courses, for religion 
is a subject of perennial fascination to the thought of 
youth, if at all adequately presented. The large ma- 
jority of high school students enrolled still elect this 
optional course. 

When a town was noted that had known but one 
instance of juvenile delinquency for a long number 
of years since 1922, a Commission from New York City 
sent a representative to investigate and found that this 
was the very town where a normal attention to reli- 
gion had been brought back into the public schools. 

If the Priests, Ministers and Rabbis were given an 
hour in the curriculum several times a week, to meet 
their own children registered in the school, to teach 
the Seriptures and the way of life, it would cost the 
government nothing, do the ministers a lot of good, 
give many of them just what they crave, create a new 
Church, reduce the sad statistics of juvenile delin- 
quency, and pave the way for a new moral tone in 
America, and be a long step forward toward the King- 
dom of God. 

If you approve, pray for this, and work for it, and 
use your influence where you can to secure it. 

In private school life you will find almost always 
a humble recognition of the need, and the desire for 
a further inculeation of the religious spirit. 

But ordinarily also a sad sense that the best efforts 
in the past have yielded meagre results. 

Somehow, in our Church boarding schools, too often 
the forms of religion have grown oppressive and dis- 
tasteful in their punctilious repetition, but the spirit 
of Christ’s religion, the human brotherliness and the 
social passion have been missed. 

So it turns out that the dose has been just enough 
to be an innoculation against religion, rather than an 
ardent contagion. 

Many of you talk about this. Do your utmost while 
you live to help your school create a more vital reli- 
gious life. An influential minority of schoolmasters 
and professors, a majority of Head Masters and Presi- 
dents long for a greater spiritual emphasis in their 
institutions; as yet they lack adequate backing to 
secure it. 

And in the universities or colleges in which you 
are interested, with their officers and boards, try to 
make your influence felt in this all-determining re- 
gard. Ask at least for an adequate religious depart- 
ment, which some of our most noted universities no- 
tably lack. 


1095 


But behold. I show you a more immediate way. 

Make friends with some students. 

Within three miles of Trinity Church, there are said 
to be 30,000 of them. Show an interest in some particu- 
lar ones. Break the ice by making the advance and 
speaking to them on the street. They won’t mind. 


Every incident at this time of life is an experience 
to them. 

Then go and visit them in their dormitories and 
fraternity houses. 


Invite them to your homes. Take 
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the initiative in Christian friendliness, and then try 
to mean what you can to them. 

In the railroad station of a mid-western university 
town, the present Bishop of Chicago once found him- 
self with two hours to spare. 

Meditating on the early Christians’ adventuresome- 
ness for Christ, he went to the University Campus and 
spoke to the first two students he met. 

They invited him to their fraternity house. 
subject got around to religion. 
shame there was such apathy. He told them he was 
a clergyman. They introduced him to the President 
of the University. The President invited him to give 
a course of lectures on religion. 

So one thing leads to another when we practice 
Christian initiative. 

Or, if you prefer, tell us this spring of your interest 
and next fall come, join and help us make our visiting 
among students and our discussions with them more 
vital. 


Last week there was founded in New York The 
Church Society for College Work. My friend, Brooke 
Stabler, was the moving spirit. Some distinguished 
men, such as Mr. Norman Davis, were co-founders. If 
you would like to be a member, let me know. It is 
a society that is bent on seeing to it that the Chureh 
shows more attention to college students. 


We have over sixty thousand Episcopalians in Col- 
lege and three times that number who might be 
reached. And yet, less than a dozen clergymen giving 
full-time to ministering among them, less than one 
hundred who can give even one day a week. 


It is clear that we must augment their efforts by 
our own, and some can show their sympathy by put- 
ting into the hands of this Church Society for College 
Work money to provide more full-time workers. 


Most of us do not turn out Christians as a matter 
of course. We need some one’s friendship and encour- 
agement and inspiration to make Christ vivid and com- 
pellihg to us, until He leads us past the lying prom- 
ises of successful worldlines. 

College Professors are nice people given to plain liv- 
ing and high thinking, but often diffident about ad- 
mitting religious convictions, and preferring not to un- 
dertake spiritual leadership. 

As far as religion goes, the expression a college 
wears is too often a bewildered stare, while worldl- 
ness, day after day, takes the case by default. 

Colleges were founded by Christian citizens, who 
gave and worked for them. Portraits of these men still 
hang on college walls, and sometimes I feel they are 
mocked by what goes on. Their sacrifice is mocked. 

Christ, to whom these institutions were often dedi- 
cated, has been often crowded out. His ways are 
being supplanted by the mores of the movies. And 
yet our students are more serious, earnest and anxious 
to find reality than we were at their age. 

The younger generation is looking for a way of life, 
and it is entirely possible for one person, by his friend- 
ship, to win them to this way. We need not be in- 
tellectual giants to do it. It is not a matter of that. 

In New. England, perhaps no one has done more 
for Christianity in academic institutions than a poor 
employee in a Boston shoe store, in whom was truly 
the vision splendid. 

From a Sunday-school teacher he became an evan- 
gelist, and then a great one. He was preaching once 
to many thousand educated people in England and 
was heckled by a dilletante gentleman, who said :— 
‘‘Mr. Moody, you do not even speak good English.’’ 

The Evangelist replied, with deep humility,—‘‘I 
know that, but I am using my poor English as best I 
ean for Christ. What are you doing for Him with 

(Continued on page 10.) 
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Moving Forward 
By NOBLE C. POWELL, 


Rector of Emmanuel Church, 


URING recent weeks the Chureh has been thinking 
of and trying to respond to the call of our lead- 
ers in ‘‘The Forward Movement.’’ This is a great 

adventure, not a picnic party with naught but idle 
hours and fleecy clouds. It is a call to a great mass 
movement of the whole Chureh. Every communicant 
and every congregation is asked to take part. As we 
individual congregations, consider the situation in 
the world today, we cannot fail to see the need for 
such a movement. But if we are to do our part, we 
must also see the dangers. The realization of the pur- 
pose for which the Christian Church lives in the world 
today is, in itself, dangerous. The winning of God’s 
Promise is a dangerous undertaking. But unless the 
danger be met, the land of our dreams will never be 
ours, and while others in other years will win, we 
will have failed. The Forward Movement is to stimu- 
ulate the whole Church to a more determined effort 
to win the promised land—God’s Kingdom. In our 
effort in The Forward Movement we do not commit 
ourselves to utterly unknown principles, but rather 
principles which have been tried before. And it ill 
becomes intelligent people to have the record of what 
others have done, and not make use of that record. 


Such record lies in the story of the Israelites as 
they made their way toward their Land of Promise. 
They sent emissaries to investigate the land. These 
returned with stories and evidences of it being a 
fairer land, even than they had imagined. But they 
also brought stories which struck terror into the 
hearts of the people. Taking counsel of their fears, 
the Israelites refused to make the effort to enter into 
their heritage. Finally their great leader recalled them 
to a ralization of their responsibility and told them 
there was a way by which they might attain their land. 
He told them there was a road through the Land of 
Edom and sent a committee to ask permission to en- 
ter that way. How human it all sounds and how like 
us today! They asked permission to go through the 
country by the King’s Highway and promised that 
they would turn neither to the right hand nor to the 
left. They would not drink of the water in the wells 
and they would not have contact with the people in 
the land. If, by chance, water was drunk or contact, 
made, payment would be made. In short, what these 
people asked was that they be allowed to pass through 
to their destination without the Edomites knowing they 
had gone. 


Edom refused, nay more, they marched their armies 
out, and at the first show of opposition Israel turned 
away. 

Do we not find a warning and a challenge to those 
of us who have listened to the eall of the leaders of 
the Church in The Forward Movement? God _ has 
given to the Christian Chureh a magnificent heritage. 
But that heritagé must be won, and in the winning, 
fearful hearts will have no part. Israel was afraid 
to meet dangers, afraid to grapple with obstacles, 
despite the fact that the spies reported the land as 
exceeding their wildest expectations, yet they were 
afraid to go in. 


HAT an object lesson to us today! We Chris- 

tians have been sent to realize God’s Kingdom. 

That Kingdom exceeds our expectations as is 
evidenced by the reports of its glory which have come 
from those who have entered in. It is a kingdom of 
truth, and justice, and right. It is a kingdom of 
gentleness, kindness and love; a kingdom of brother- 
hood and life that cannot end, where our finest ideals 
will be realized and our hopes become facts. 


Baltimore. 


But it must be won. There are giants of selfish 
greed, lust, fear, hate, bigotry, oppression, which must 
be met and overcome. Consider the giant of public 
opinion. How we fear it! Our opinion may not be 
in line with the opinion of others. Animosities may 
be stirred up. We may become unpopular. All this 
is true, but our standard is the mind of Jesus Christ, 
and wherever there is disagreement with this standard, 
we, as Christians, should make no peace. We fear 
to take a definite stand on many questions, excusing 
ourselves by saying that others have a-right to their 
opinions. That is very polite, but is it true? Do we 
have as much right to our opinion about the body as 
the medical specialist? Do we have as much right to 
our opinion about the stars as the astronomer? If we 
are Christians we have the mind of Christ. We be- 
lieve is it the only true mind that will lead us into the 
whole realm of truth about living. We believe that 
in the light of that truth we can see more clearly what 
God means for mankind than others can see. It is 
because men like Athanatius, who have dared to stand 
squarely opposed to public opinion, that we have the 
truth which is ours today. 


NE of the things that is keeping the Church of 
God from entering into her heritage is a sense of 
possession. In the story referred to above, when 

Edom said ‘‘No’’, how supinely the Israelites took it. 
It is to weep—‘‘ Wherefore Israel turned away!’’ Here 
is a people chosen of. God, trained by men especially 
set over them by God and trusted with an especial 
knowledge of God’s truth. They had been with God 
about Sinai in a peculiar and unique relationship. 
They bore in their midst evidences of God’s Presence, 
in the Tabernacle and in the Ark of the Covenant. 
They were loaded with God’s riches. They had other 
ideas, other purposes, nobler and higher conceptions 
of the world and of life than the Edomites, yet they 
offered nothing of all these to those through whose 
borders they wished to go. ‘‘ We will leave you alone. 
We will make no contact with you, if we can possibly 
help it.’ Does it not really mean, ‘‘We, who are 
God’s chosen, who are bearers of His truth, who are 
set to realize His will, will keep all this to ourselves, 
and all our dealings with you, if such there must be, 
will be on a plane now perfectly familiar to you, namely 
the commercial?’? They promised to pay for any con- 
tact made. What a tragedy this is! Edom, with all 
her blindness, her ignorance, her sin, to be left alone 
untouched, unehanged, while God’s chosen people 
marched to their land of promise. Is it too much to 
say that this tragedy was due to a sense of posses- 
sion; the people feeling that what they had was 
theirs? 
Is the Christian Church, with the new life of the 
Risen Christ, to be kept safe from all harm? Is it 
just for the elect? Is it to have no relation with those 
through whose ranks Christians pass? Shall the world 
outside the Church know nothing of the Chureh’s new 
attitude, new hopes, new quality of life, nothing of God 
as Christians know Him? Shall none of the radianee 
of our Christian love shine out and brighten other 
lives? Shall none of the glory ofa Christian’ s release 
from the captivity of sin and blindness, be shared 
by those who are not Christians? In short, can we 
Christians today give our own consent even to make 
the effort to get through to our promised land, be it 
the Kingdom of God or Heaven, without anyone being = — 
in the least awakened, touched, enlightened? ‘ 
Israel had a new eonception of society. G dy f 
ee Men were brothers. And they wer on 
(Continued on page ae y 
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“Be Courteous” 


By JAMES E,. FREEMAN, 


Bishop of Washington. 


HAT courtesy constitutes an important and es- 
sential element of religion, may not be widely 
recognized, and yet the admonition contained in 
the above caption was written by a great teacher, St. 
Peter, to the early Christians. He had been writing 
of certain values in human intercourse that he regarded 
as of primary importance, such as the right relation 
between husbands and wives, of children and parents, 
ete., and he concluded with these words: ‘‘Finally, be 
ye all of one mind, having compassion one of another, 
love as brethren, be pitiful, be courteous.’’ Courtesy, 
which means literally, ‘‘genuine and habitual polite- 
ness,’’ is the lubricant that eases and makes smonthly 
operative life’s fellowships and manifold relationships. 
It has a practical value and concerns every condition 
of life with which we have to do. The absence of 
it causes friction, misunderstandings, breaches, some- 
times tragedies and war itself. It is a quality of life 
disclosed in daily habit that needs cultivation, quite 
as much as any other gift or virtue. It is the hall- 
mark of gentility and good breeding and without it 
even rare intellectual gifts fail of their large useful- 
ness, 
it was said of Thomas Carlyle that he was ‘‘hard to 
live with’’ and that much of his splendid genius failed 
to appeal, because of his rude and rough manners, that 
repelled those who sought his companionship This 
great American admirer and friend, Raiph Waldo Em- 
erson, in respect to gentility and courtesy, was distin- 
guished for the qualities Carlyle lacked. Some men 
eultivate the habit of brusqueness and rudeness. They 
same to think it the badge of distinction and origi- 
nality. Courtesy shows itself in many ways, not alone 
in the home, office and drawing-room, but in every re- 
lation we sustain to our fellows. It has its distinct 
place in our play as in our working hours; in our cor- 
respondence as in our conversation. It is the conspic- 
uous adornment of the man who prides himself upon his 
gentility, the commanding grace of the woman who 
seeks the high esteem of her companions. 
It may be that our generation has lost much of the 
old chivalries and refinements, that we have become 


so engrossed with the concerns of our machine age, 
with so-called practical matters, that we have subordi- 
nated the amenities to a place of unimportance. If 
this is so it is a tragic misfortune. Courtesy may call 
for more of kindly consideration of the feelings of 
others, it may lay upon us certain exactions and entail 
a bit of time, but in the end it has compensations of 
lasting value. 

Our profession of religion makes this virtue, if such it 
may be called, utterly indispensable. It governs us in 
our approach to those who differ from us in devotional 
practice. In the matter of cultivating Christian unity 
it is more important than agreements and concordats. 
That which hinders the closer knitting of Christian 
ties, is conceit and arrogance, an assumed superiority 
that makes fellowship impossible. Beyond this, even 
the propagation of religion itself, no matter in what 
form it may express itself, is largely rendered futile 
or successful by the method of its presentation. A 
Winsome personality, one that expresses its conviction 
in courteous and kindly terms, better still through a 
gentle and consistent life, is more persuasive than an 
eloquent if rude habit of speech, however logical its 
argument. The sheer courtliness and kindness of the 
Master were so irresistible that men and women fell 
under their sway and abandoned ways long indulged in 
and habits that had rendered them coarse and repel- 
lant. His consideration for the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which sinful men and women had be- 
come grossly unresponsive to their better natures, and 
His gentle approach to their lives rendered them obed- 
ient to His will and responsive to His eall. 

Those who have caught His spirit and learned His 
method have always been the most persuasive of His 
followers. Courtesy, Christian courtesy, is needed in 
all our relationships today. We will not restore our 
economic, social or political order, nor secure a better 
understanding between nations and so set forward 
world peace, until we learn that a ‘‘soft answer turn- 
eth away wrath,’’ and that courtesy and not arrogance 
is the Christian method of right conduct in every hu- 
man relationship. 


MOVING FORWARD. 
(Continued from page 8.) 


way to establish a commonwealth of God. Edom hada 
king, laws, and order. Was that enough? God did 
not think it was enough for His people. What about 
the Church? We speak about the ideal commonwealth 
of love and of brotherhood, but what about God’s 
Supreme Kingship? This is a dangerous thing to be 
talking about in a world in which a cheap patriotism 
is so vocal and where a great monk can suffer penal- 
ties because he claims Christ as King. It is a dan- 
gerous thing to talk about universal brotherhood. We 
shall never get to a new order by passing through the 
midst of our neighbors. We shall have to build that 
order as We go. 


HERE are certain dire consequences which face 
the Christian Church, as they faced Israel. Israel 
wandered forty long years in a desert. Who can 

measure what that time might have meant? Who can 
measure the waste of life, the disappointment and mo- 
notony that would have been saved had they entered 
at once into their land of promise? We are very much 
like that now. Certainly we are wandering aimlessly 
about with this nostrum and that theory offered. What 
God ealls the Christian Church to do, is to enter boldly 
into the land of promise. ‘ 
Not only did they have to wander aimlesslv in a 


desert, but Israel lost a whole generation. May not 
the Christian Church do the same, unless it boldly en- 
ters and takes its heritage? 

Those who wandered bore untold suffering. They 
lived physically, but read the record of that physical 
life and you will see its horror. The Forward Move- 
ment of the Church today is the same Forward Move- 
ment that God has set His chosen people on in every 
age. But those who set forward the standard of the 
Kingdom of God are those fearless ones who realize 
that what they have is not their own, but a trust 
from God—a trust which they must use for the good 
of all men everywhere. 


1 ; 
THE THOUSANDFOLD PAGE. 
(Continued from page 5.) 
of his law of service as being the best and in fact the 
only perfect means of insuring human welfare. Then 
all that Natural Science can give us would be under 
the control of those who have the best and highest in- 
terests of mankind at heart, and would thus save 
Natural Science from being converted into a curse 
instead of the blessing which it should be. Our stu- 

dents should be made to realize this. 


*The headquarters of the Church Society for Col- 
lege Work, is 3805 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. The 
annual dues are $1.00. 
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A Religion of Joy 


By THOS. F. OPIE, 


Rector of St. John’s Church, Olney, Maryland. 


HRISTIANITY is essentially a religion of joy. 
C Every community ought to do homage to the 

man of good cheer. The psychological effect of 
whistling, of smiling, of glad words of good cheer can- 
not be over-estimated. The effect produced reaches 
everyone with whom we come in touch. There is so 
much stress and strain and so much uncertainty and 
sadness and sorrow in the world, that a reinterpreta- 
tion of Christianity as a religion of joy is timely and 
apropos. 

‘“These things have I spoken unto you that your 
joy might be full’’; ‘‘Behold, I bring you good tidings 
of great joy’’; ‘‘Break forth into joy; sing together 
ye waste places’’; ‘‘Finally, my brethren, rejoice in the 
Lord—rejoice evermore—and again I say rejoice.’’ 
These are a few of the terms in which our religion is 
couched. It is a religion of joy inexpressible. The 
primary business of Christianity, some one reminds us, 
is not to ‘‘get men into heaven’’, but to ‘‘get heaven 
into men’’. This would assure a real abiding joy in 
the heart. 

There are sufficient grounds for joy in the life oi 
the sincere Christian believer. Should a slave set free 
rejoice? Should a prisoner released rejoice? Should 
a condemned man absolved rejoice? Should the Prodi- 
gal embraced in the arms of love rejoice? Should the 
weak made strong rejoice? Should the man whove 
darkness is turned into light rejoice? Should he whose 
mourning is turned into joy rejoice? Then surely the 
Christian should rejoice with joy unspeakable, for his 
life-experiences are analogous to these in many par- 
ticulars. 

Living in the midst of peace and plenty, in a day of 
progress, opportunity and culture, surrounded by 
beauty and refinement, the average Christian in Amer- 
ica has no excuse for pessimism or for morosenes. 

As to realms of joy, the kingdom of joy is three- 
fold. It embraces the state of the mind. This is the 
province of truth. It embraces the state of the body. 
This is the province of beauty. It embraces the state 


The Holiness of Scripture. 
William Olney, London, England. 


The Holiness of Seripture witneses 

Its coming from the ‘‘Holest of All’’. . 
What speech of Man is there so perfect found? 
Well might God’s servant witness in the past: 
‘“Thy Word is pure, therefore it claims my love.”’ 
Its Holiness is seen in the exact. 

Unflattered, unexaggerated tale 

It tells, hiding no fault even of those 

God called of old His chosen saints to be. 

Its Holines is felt as with a sword 

It pierces to the innermost of Thought 

And wounds the Conscience with the sense of guilt. 
Its Holiness streams out at Calvary 

Where Christ redeemed by holy Sacrifice, 

Paying to Justice all the sinner owed. 

And yet again the Holy Word of God 

Was carried out by the Blest Spirit’s work 
Producing in the heart and life of those 

Who trusted Christ, the ‘‘fruits of Holiness.’’ 

O Holy Word! Thy Message ever rings: 
‘Be perfect, as your Heavenly Father is.’ 


? 


RELIGION IN EDUCATION. 
(Continued from page 7.) 
your good English?’’ 
Look at this young tide of life. 
more than all else on earth? 


Aren’t they worth 
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of the soul. This is the province of goodness. No man 
who has a proper Christian conception of goodness, 
truth, beauty, has any cause not to rejoice. He should 
publish it abroad with smiles and laughter, with spark- 
ling eyes and radiant face, with glad voice and joyous 
temper, with buoyant spirit and happy demeanor that 
he is a member of Christ, the Child of God and an in- 
heritor of the kingdom of heaven—for the kingdom of 
heaven is the kingdom of joy. 

There are means of joy that all should take every 
advantage of. The Christian must guard his mind 
against falsehood, against impure thoughts, wrong 
ideas and hurtful imaginings. He must guard his mind 
against the mean, the low, the despicable—the dishon- 
est, the revengeful, the unbrotherly and the un. Chris- 
tian. He must make his mind the reservoir of all that 
is elevating, uplifting, inspiring, wholesome— by good 
reading, pure thinking and proper action. 

The Christian must guard his body. No man ean 
have a glad buoyant spirit and a happy temper if he 
abuses the body in dissipation, in intemperance and in 
physical follies and lusts. These mar the nervous sys- 
tem and create an irritable, fussy, depressing tempera- 
ment. We must keep the body in temperance, sober- 
ness and chastity. 


To know the highest joy, the Christian must con- 
stantly cultivate the spiritual life. He must know. 
Christ intimately. He must not be ashamed to be 
known as God’s good man. No man can long be joyous 
and joyful unless he be good, pure, clean and straight. 
He must guard the portals of his body as though it 
were the temple of all that is holy and divine. He 
must guard the portals of the mind as though it were 
too sacred to admit anything foul or unworthy. He 
must guard the portals of the soul as though it were 
the very home of God. 


‘*All who joy would win 
Must share it! Happiness was born a twin.’’ 


If we care, we shall take the initiative in bringing 
Christian friendship to these young people, and try to 
reveal to them in our several ways that there is One 
of paramount importance to us and to the world— 
and that is Christ, the way, the truth, the life. 

I believe in the future of this country. 

I believe that Jesus Christ is vitally connected with 
the destiny of mankind. 

Let us connect the two. Let us make haste to 
close the needless gulf between the places where we 
mold the men and women of tomorrow, and the Mas- 
ter of Men. 


HOW TO USE THE BIBLE. 


When in sorrow, read John 14. 

When men fail you, read Psalm 27. 

When you have sinned, read Psalm 51. 
When you worry, read Matthew 6:19-34. 
Before church service, read Psalm 84. 
When you are in danger, read Psalm 91. 
When you have the blues, read Psalm 34. 
When God seems far away, read Psalm 139. 
When you are discouraged, read Isaiah 40. 

If you want to be fruitful, read John 15. ; 
When doubts come upon you, read John 7:17. 
When you are lonely or fearful, read Psalm 23. _ 
When you forget your blessings, read Psalm 103. 
For Jesus’ idea of a Christion, read Matthey 
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News from the Front 


(The Southern Churchman believing that missions constitute 
the life of the Church hereby invites the missionaries of our 
Church to write letters to this paper describing the work they 
are doing in an interesting way, so that our people may know 
more of what is going on in the mission field.) 


Government’s Change of Attitude in Regard to Re- 

ligion.—Japan. 

For many years the teaching of religion in Japanese 
Schools, which are licensed by the government, has 
been strictly prohibited. The Department of Educa- 
tion has now changed its attitude and is urging the 
schools to have lectures on religion in all secondary 
grade ones. It is compulsory in the normal schools, 
I think. So some time ago I went with some others to 
see the men in the Provincial Office about it. The 
obvious difficulties were clear. If they get any one 
religion in, the rest are up in arms, and if the lectures 
are on religion simply in a general way, they are use- 
less as a moral force. 

But as a result of that interview, I wrote to one of 
my old students in Hyogo Ken and asked if he thought 
that some of the schools where my old students are 
would like to have me come. I said I would have to 
talk straight Christianity but it would be explanatory, 
not ‘‘hortatory’’ and if they liked I would give them 
a little English at the end. His reply was that I need 
not confine myself to such schools but they would all 
welcome me and offered to make the arrangements. 

Last week I went to Kobe and spoke to the boys 
of the upper class in the three Kobe Middle Schools 
and the Sanda Girls’ School, all Ken schools and the 
private Sanda Middle. I used the same talk I have 
given as au evangelistic sermon many times except 
that I did not urge them to accept it. Everyone seems 
pleased and I have invitations to go to two schools 
in Niigata Ken and an offer to arrange for me to go 
to all the secondary schools in Ibaraki Ken if I ean 
go. I think I can make the two schools in Niigata 
Ken on my way up to Karuizawa but the Ibaraki Ken 
work will have to wait till fall. 

I learned a lot the other day on my trip to Kobe and 
Sanda. The schools are afraid of the opposition that 
will arise if they call in a local pastor and few mis- 
slonaries are prepared to talk to students. Also what 
they want is very simple and fundamental talks. The 
boys have no religion or religious ideas at all so they 
need the most fundamental teaching such as what God 
is, who Christ is (in the simplest form) ete. I used 
the little English at the end for two reasons. One was 
that it made the boys listen to me with a feeling of 
good humor to know that I was going to do it, and the 
other was to give the principals an alibi if they were 
blamed for inviting me! 

In the Kobe First Middle and in Sanda there was 
another meeting of special groups later at which the 
principals urged me to go deeper and lead the boys 
further: In the Kobe Second M. S. the teachers met, 
some dozen or more of them, afterwards. and asked 
me all sorts of questions. It seems to me it is a unique 
opportunity and I am going to try to folow it up as 
far as I ean and it seems to pay. 

Here in Hikone the work goes on slowly and steadily. 
Morning congregations are increasing in size but the 
evening ones are down. The fruits of our 8. 8S. work 
are beginning to show and some of my boys and girls 
are coming into the adult congregation. Some have 
wandered off of course but some stay. Saeki San is 
doing good work with the students too so I feel that 
things are really going fairly well here. 

P. A. Smith. 

Hikone, Japan. 

The Church’s Day Nursery. 

The Episcopal Church’s Day Nursery in the city of 
Kyoto is always full. Government authorities have 
shown, their appreciation of this work by recommend- 
ing gifts from philanthropic sources. Many mothers 
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with young children have been widowed or deserted, 
the latter circumstance due to discouragement over 
continued hard times. An increasing number of 
women have been killing themselves and their children 
in despair. The Day Nursery has been able to pre- 
vent a few and provide,at least a place to live. 


Kindergartens. 

The latest figures available show just two thousand 
children enrolled in the Episcopal Church’s fifty-five 
kindergartens in Japan. Most of these are one-teacher 
schools and practically all are under Japanese teachers, 
one young woman managing twenty to fifty children. 

With a million new babies born every year in Japan, 
the mere numbers enrolled may not seem impressive 
but from these Church kindergartens there might come 
the influential leaders of Japan thirty years from now. 
Bishop Nichols writes from Kyoto that in some of the 
conservative and difficult towns the kindergartens have 
never been more vaulable than at this time when an 
enlarged nationalism deters many adults from inter- 
est in what seems to them an alien Church. The 
kindergartens win their attention and respect. For 
this reason, Bishop Nichols says, it would be most de- 
sirable to open several new ones but funds are lack- 
ing. 

Hospital. 

St. Barnabas Hospital in the city of Osaka continues 
to win the friendly regard of the people. The hospi- 
tal, with 91 beds, specializes in maternity work and 
child care. Its earned income increased last year, 
though because of financial pressure the hospital could 
not do as much charity work as it has done and would 
like to do. 


Christianity in Action—to the Limit. 

A government hospital for lepers with 800 patients 
is now in operation in Kumamoto, Japan, on the other 
side of the city from the Hospital of the Resurrection 
of Hope, founded by Miss Riddell. The doctor at the 
head of the government hospital is an earnest Chris- 
tian. In his student days he worked in the laboratory 
of the mission hospital. The mission, when Miss Rid- 
dell’s niece, Miss Wright, is now in charge, reports 43 
lepers preparing for confirmation, many of them from 
the government hospital. The mission doctor wanted 
to give two transfusions last year and both times he 
gave his own blood at the risk of contracting the 
disease. 

Buddhist Books Best Sellers. 

One of the chief bookstores in Tokyo reports that 
more books were sold last year on religion than on 
any other subject, sport being the second most popular. 
The religious books were mostly by Buddhists. The 
Buddhists have made skilful use of opportunities to 
broadeast over the radio, though it is said that much 
of their material was taken from the Bible. 

Church Literature for Japanese. 

The Church Publishing Company of Japan does all 
it ean to increase the scant supply of Church literature 
for Japanese clergy and lay people. Among the 
achievements of last year were translations of the 
Apochypha, the Rev. Dr. Nairne’s ‘‘Everyman’s His- 
tory of the Old Testament,’’ and the Rev. Dr. Francis 
Hall’s ‘‘Catholie Faith and Modern Scholarship.’’ 
Among smaller publications a little book on the duties 
of godparents is meeting a long-felt need. 

The Society hopes to bring out Bishop Gore’s ‘‘Be- 
lief in God”’ this year, and also, among other things, 
some kindergarten stories collected by Miss Bernice 
Jansen whom many people remember hearing on her 
last furlough. Suitable kindergarten stories are piti- 
fully searce. 

The S. P. C. K. assists the Japanese Church’s Pub- 
lishing Society. It is hoped that the latter may be- 
come as well known in Japan as the S. P. C. K. is in 
England. The Rev. Charles H. Evans of Tokyo is 
secretary and treasurer of the Japanese society. 
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THE WOMAN’S AUXILIARY 


JUNIOR WOMAN’S AUXILIARY PROVINCIAL 
CONFERENCE REPORT. 

There were 98 people at the Junior Woman’s Au- 
xiliary Conference held at Shrine Mont, Orkney 
Springs, Virginia, June 10 to 15. 

This enrollment included 67 registered delegates and 
missionaries from six dioceses of the Washington 
Province. 

Classes on Prayer and Meditation, Alter Guild Work, 
Missions in the Home, and Latin America were held 
each morning. 

The membership of the Conference came from such 
different groups that it was possible to obtain a very 
varied and interesting viewpoint. High school girls 
bringing a fresh reaction in contrast to that of the 
more mature Auxiliary member. 

A well rounded conception of our Lord’s first, and 
great Commandment was given by the combination of 
intellectual approach in Rev. Thorne W. Sparkman’s 
classes on Meditation and the emotional approach to 
the Creed by the Rev. John W. Gunmere, the Chaplain. 

The effect of these teachings was shown by real 
study and preparation and the resulting discussion in 
the class on Meditation as well as the many small 
group conferences with the Chaplain. 

Interest in missions was strengthened not only by 
the knowledge gained in the two classes, Missions in 
the Home, by Miss Rowena Brown and Latin America 
by Mrs. A. M. Chapman, but also by a pilgrimage to 
three of the mountain mission stations, Yancy, Rocky 
Bar, and Lynwood. Here the results of mission work 
were shown vividly by the pageant at Rocky Bar long 
to be remembered. 

Mrs. Stewart Symington’s class enlarged the under- 
standing and the meaning of worship by her clear ex- 
planation of the symbols of the church as the visible 
signs of the mystical truths contained in worship. 

The Conference was well balanced, the mid-after- 


noons being given over to swimming, mountain climb- 
ing, and other forms of recreation in contrast to the 
serious morning classes. In the late afternoon in- 
formal conferences were held on the organization of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary led by Miss Sallie Dean, Chair- 
man of the Conference, and ‘‘The Use of Pageantry”’ 
in the churech’s work by Miss Mary Simms of Philadel- 
phia, under whose direction the Junior Woman’s Au- 
xiliary of that city gave a lovely pageant. 

Long in the memory of each member will linger 
Shrinemont, built by Dr. Woodward, a true builder 
of beauty in stone, and the home-like atmosphere 
created by our gracious hostess, Mrs. Woodward, so 
ably aided by the Misses Slingluff of Baltimore. 

At the opening Communion Service the influence of 
nature in worship was very present, particularly with 
those who were for the first time communing under 
the sky and trees. A clearer realization of the truths 
which had been pondered over during the Conference 
days enriched the closing Communion Service so that 
a deeper meaning of the joy of discipleship entered in- 
to the hearts of those who were present. 

* * * 


Diocese of South Carolina. 

Many times in the past the executive board of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary has wanted to get away from the 
always pressing needs for action on specifie cases long 
enough to consider underlying questions of poliey and 
the character of the work as a whole. This procedure 
was accomplished, or at least begun, at the April 
meeting. Of the seven morning, afternoon, or evening 
sessions, six were given to conference on the work as 
a whole. The desire for further exploration and study 
was so evident that the chairman asked the board 
members to continue their work all summer, for re- 
port and further conference at the next meeting.—The 
Diocese. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


HRISTIANS, AWAKBE! 
Art paper. Pp. 96. 
Service, 986 Fifteenth Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 

cents. 
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By Rosamond Crompton. 
Published by Prohobotion Facts 
10 


Now that repeal has had one year of life, we are able to 
assemble cold and perhaps startling statistics and observed 
conditions. We have not delivered our coast from rum-run- 
ners; drinking has not decreased; the open saloon has re- 
fused to keep out; the deaths through drunken drivers, if 
we may depend upon figures, have not decreased, but in 
some States have alarmingly augmented. There is now the 
old problem of protecting the prohibition States from the 
corruption of neighboring States where the open sale is 
prevalent. In short, we miss all the high-sounding assur- 
ances of the political leaders that we should have temper- 
ance, instead of enforced. total abstinence, a happy people 
no longer bound by the shackles of a law they both despised 
and openly flaunted. a new generation having high ideals 
of sobriety and a regime of popular unity, the financial pro- 
ceeds of which incidentally would relieve our tax burdens. 
This little book will give us the pros and cons of this burn- 
ing problem. And it will answer as well the many prohibi- 
tion questions. 

Kenneth Mackenzie. 


Art paper. Pp. 96. Published by Prohibition Facts 
pages. Price $2.50. Published by the Morehouse Pub- 
lishing Co., Wilwaukee, Wis. 


A really helpful book of twenty-seven essays on what the 
Christian Church should and is able to give to men and 
women of today. The topics are of a wide variety which 
make the book fresh and its message interesting. Such 
topics as ‘Conversion’, “Growth”, ‘Selfishness’, ‘‘Tempta- 
tion’, ‘“Obedience”’, ‘“‘Doubt’’, “Leadership”, ‘Choice’, and 


so on, are discussed. They can be made the basis for a 
series of sermons. The book is full of quotations which 
show that the author has been in touch with many minds. 
The reader will be impressed with the author’s rather alarm- 
ing temper and open denunciation of other people’s views 
in matters of faith as we read in Chapter XIV, page 128. 
And more than this, the writer seems to accept literally the 
old tradition of demonology and the Apostolic Succession. 
However, the book is a fine exposition of the doctrine of the 
Church from the conservative Anglo-Catholic point of view. 
Spathey. 


York Tindall, Columbia University Press, 2960 Broad- 


[toe BUNYAN, MECHANICK PREACHER. By William 
Price $3.50. 


way, New York City. 309 pages. 

This is the best and most analytical treatise on the life 
and character of John Bunyan and his contemporary, ‘‘Me- 
chanick preachers’. It is a commentary on the religious 
abuses in England during the early Seventeenth Century 
which has no parallel in the history of our English Chris- 
tianity. 

'The author is a professor of English in Columbia Uni- 
versity, who has undertaken to examine every possible 
source of information so that he may give a real and un- 
biased picture of Bunyan and his co-religionists. This he 
has done successfully. We appreciate this ‘commentary for 


-its clear statements based on facts, for Bunyan’s writings 


have exerted much influence on our American Christianity 
—and are still doing it. The writing of such a book will 
help the reader to understand that “. the. characters 
whom we recall in Pilgrim’s Progress are portraits of Bun- 
yan’s sectarian enemies and friends, and the episodes of 
their pilgrimage were determined by the social and religious 
preoccupations of the literary mechanick.” “Grace abound- 
ing, which is shown to be one of many similar works pro- 
ae for the guidance of others and for the advertisement 
fe) elr OWn conversion, call, an i i 
ee pies A eps d gift by enthusiastic 
The reading of this book is interesting and illuminating 
for any one who wishes to have a better understanding of 
John Bunyan and his writings and of the age he lived, 


Spathe 
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YOUNG PEOPLE'S: 


FELLOWSHIP 
SERVICE LEAGUE 


The Reverend Randolph F. Blackford 


When the Church was very young and 
a great man like St. Peter or St. An- 
drew died, Mother Church decided that 
it would help people to remember his 
life if-the day of his death was remem- 
ibered as the day in which he left this 
world to be with Jesus. Not only was 
this done for the Apostles and other 
friends of Jesus, but for any man or 
woman whose goodness and example 
were such that they were called Saints. 
The Church, however, in the course of 
time had so many saints that there was 
one for every day in the year, and quite 
a number of days had several com- 
memorated on it, as we remember St. 
Simon and St. Jude on the same day. 


When the Reformation came and the 
Prayer Book was being revised it was 
decided that all but a very few of these 
days would be taken out of the calen- 
dar. This is the reason that in Roman 
Catholic countries they have so many 
saints’ days of which we know nothing. 
Of these that remained two groups were 
made. The first was called the red let- 
ter saints and are made up of saints 
mentioned in the New Testament only. 
These we will find in the American 
Prayer Book. The other group were 
known as the black letter saints’ days, 
as their names were printed on the cal- 
endar in black, whereas the red letter 
saints’ days were printed in red. 


These black letter saints were fifty- 
two in number, and were usually saints 
connected with the Church in England 
ijn some ways. One of them is St. Chad. 
His day comes on March 2. 


He was one of four brothers in Ire- 
land, all four of whom went into a 
monastery at an early age and then 
went into the ministry. They all seem 
to have come to England through Scot- 
land and to have done fine work among 
the heathen English. These had not yet 
conquered all of England, but about half 
of it still belonged to the British or 
Welch. Of the two who remained 
priests, the historian tells us “they 
were celebrated priests of the Lord’. 
One of them, Celin by name, was chap- 
lain to the king of East Anglia and 
brought the king to know his brother 
Cedd, who was a bishop. The king got 
Bishop Cedd to build a monastery near 
his home and here Bishop Cedd seems 
to have brought his two other brothers 


Saint Chad 


down from Scotland to live in the mon- 
astery. His brother Cynebil finished 
building the monastery and Chad be- 
came its first abbot. 


Chad soon attracted attention in other 
countries as well as at home by his zeal 
and ability and was selected to be 
Bishop of York, the place where Greg- 
ory had wished Augustine to establish 
an archbishop. But when Chad came 
to Canterbury he found the archbishop 
was dead and that there was only one 
bishop in all England who had been 
consecrated by the Roman custom, so 
he got two British bishops to assist 
Bishop Wini in consecrating him bishop. 

Some of the kings saw what a bad 
thing it would be not to have any 
bishops in England, so they sent a man 
to Rome to be consecrated Archbishop 
of Canterbury. This man died, but the 
Pope consecrated another man named 
Theodore to be Archbishop and Theo- 
dore came to England. 


As Theodore went on his rounds he 
heard of Chad having been consecrated 
bishop by Wini and two British bishops. 
He told him he was really no bishop, 
not having been properly ordained. 


Chad’s reply was that he was sure 
there had been some mistake, as he felt 
he was not worthy to be a bishop. When 
Theodore heard this he decided Chad 
was the kind of bishop he wanted, so 
he reconsecrated him and made him the 
first Bishop of Mercia, just south of 
York. 


On his next visit Theodore found 
Chad had been walking around to visit 
his parish. Theodore said he should 
ride, and, indeed, finding Chad pre- 
ferred to walk as more humble, got a 
horse and lifted Chad onto it, telling 
him he ordered him to ride. 


Chad built himself a little chapel near 
the Cathedral he had built, and here he 
used to like to retire with seven or eight 
friends to pray as often as he could get 
away from his duties, 


One day, the story goes, a stranger 
was passing and heard strains of beau- 
tiful music coming from this chapel. No 
one was there save Chad, however, who 
soon opened the door. The stranger 
asked what the music was and Chad said 
it was angels who had come to tell him 
he would soon be called to heaven. A 


week later a man claimed he saw angels 
carrying the soul of Chad to heaven 
singing sweetly as they went. 


So when we come to the story the 
thought comes of what we shall say of 
him. 


In the first place, Chad was an Irish- 
man and a most lovable one, for every 
one seems to have loved him, even 
though they came to give him a rebuke. 


Next no one can read of him with- 
out seeing how much Chad loved prayer. 
He was a mystic and used to love to 
go off and pray with a few friends in 
times others would have wanted to rest. 


The story of the angels’ songs, if it 
stood alone, might be doubted, but 
there have been so many good men who 
have heard sweet music just before 
death we cannot help but think that 
God does thus often softed the pangs 
of death by that method. 


Then we note the humility of Chad. 
He was glad not to be bishop. He did 
not wish to ride. He wished to be al- 
ways of the poorest of the land. There 
is something very touching in this, and 
finally we note the anxiety he felt at 
all times to explain Jesus to all who 
knew him not. He was as anxious to 
tell people about Jesus as we are to tell 
of our sports or homes. He seemed 
really to walk with Christ and to want 
every one to know his Friend. 


Times have changed greatly, but we 
wonder if the four qualities of Loveable- 
ness, Prayer, Humility and Loving men 
and God are as much out of date as we 
sometimes think they are and we won- 
der if we would not be happier if we 
had just a little bit more of them. 


Just a personal word to Leaguers: 


The life of St. Chad is one that fas- 
cinates us today, but we are so apt to 
think that as a life it belonged to the 
distant past and so does not touch our 
own time. 


But today the Church Army on which 
we had a program a few weeks ago of- 
fers the opportunity to give our lives to 
Christ in much the same way. For Cap- 
tain Mountford has written us that there 
are several vacancies in the training 
school this fall. Any one interested 
should write to him at 416 Lafayette 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
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CHURCH INTELLIGENCE 
STREET PULPIT. The Rev. Oliver C. Cox, of New 
First Presbyterian Church Smyrna, Fla., tells of the method he 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(See Cover Page.) 

The Street Pulpit stands directly in 
front of the church, and directly over 
the side-walk and street. The First 
Church is situated in the very heart of 
business Pittsburgh. I conduct the 
service from 7:30 to 8 o’clock P.M., just 
before the regular service at 8 o’clock. 


The people gather in front of the 
church, on the steps, along the side 
walk, on both sides of the street, in au- 


tomobiles, and in the windows of the 
Duquesne Club across the street, and 
elsewhere. We have three hymns, an 
invocation and a brief sermon. The 
theme last night, “It is appointed unto 
all men once to die, and aiter that the 
Judgment.’’ When one is preaching on 
the street by a broadcasting system. All 
great cardinal truths of the Gospel are 
worth talking about. The sermon is 
broadcast through a loud speaker which 
penetrates through the traffic of the 
street. .The choir is at the organ in 
the church and the music is carried to 
the stret by a broadcasting system. All 
who have taken part in these services 
seem to feel that it is one of unusual 
interest and inspiration. 
Clarence Edward Macartney, 
Minister. 
* * * 

THE FORWARD MOVEMENT NEWS. 
Watch for the Forward Movement 
Autumn Pamphlet. 

The Forward Movement has thus far 
been placing the chief emphasis upon 
the first part of the task committed to 
it,—‘‘to reinvigorate the life of the 
Church’”’ as a preparation for the sec- 
ond part which is to “rehabilitate its 
work.’’ In accordance with this policy it 
has distributed the three pamphlets on 
Discipleship~as aids to daily Bible read- 
ing and prayer. Reports from all over 
the Church reveal that great numbers 
of the people have been moved to ask 
themselves ‘““Am I a worthy disciple of 
Christ?’? and to ddicate themselves to 
a more whole hearted service of Christ. 
While seeking to develop other methods 
of reinvigorating the Church’s life, the 
Commission has decided to issue a new 
series of Bible Reading Suggestions and 
Comments to cover the entire year be- 
ginning with Advent, upon a subscrip- 
tion basis. The October-November 
number which closes the effort for the 
Church year 1935, will be ready early 
in September. The Forward Movement 
Commission urges the clergy to be on 
the lookout for a circular describing the 
October-November pamphlet and the 
subscription plan for the next Church 
year. 

‘ * * * 
A Plan of Action. 

Below are quoted the words a rector 
writes to his congregation in his parish 
paper. His plea will strike a respon- 
sive, sympathetic note in the hearts of 
many of the clergy. 

“We have talked a great deal. There 
has been much general exhortation. 
Now we need a plan of action for 1935- 
86. It should embrace the whole par- 
ish and every part of the parish. It 
should cover the material (our build- 
ings and furnishings are in a bad 
state), the financial (for we are not yet 
in a sound financial condition), the edu- 
cational and the spiritual. Every group 
in the Church should decide during the 
month of June what its own Forward 
Movement is going to be. These sepa- 
rate plans should be part of a larger 
plan for the parish.” 


has tried in distributing the pamphlets 
of the Forward Movement Commission. 

“T find the Forward Movement pam- 
phlets have been of great value in the 
work of St. Paul’s Church here in New 
Smyrna. The Lenten pamphlets came 
just a few days before Ash Wednesday. 
I distributed them in person. to every 
family in the church and to every indi- 
vidual not connected with a family, 
even to some people who were not 
churchmen, yet who had shown some 
interest. 

“When the Easter pamphlets ar- 
rived, I simply announced that whoever 
wished one might have it by calling at 
the rectory. I was not unduly surprised 
when every pamphlet was called for and 
some people returned for aditional 
copies for interested friends. 

“During the ten day period between 
Ascension Day and Whitsunday, I held 
a daily meditation and prayer service 
based upon the Whitsunday pamphlet 
itself, no music, no choir,—just prayer, 
meditation and _ affirmation. These 
services were so well sustained that we 
had more people receive Holy Com- 
munion at Whitsunday than we had at 
the Easter service.’’ 

* cS * 
It Pays to Advertise. 

Trinity Church, Hamilton, Ohio, 
placed an advertisement, size four col- 
umns wide by ten inches deep, in the 
local press, directing the attention of a 
great. many readers to the Forward 
Movement and the call to a more 
Christian Discipleship. The advertise- 
ment was artistically layed out in heavy 
type and with pen and ink illustrative 
borders. We can’t think of anything 
else that succeeds without advertising, 
so why not the Forward Movement? 

Another splendid idea comes from 
the Rev. Maxwell B. Long, D. D., of the 
Church of the Redeemer, Hyde Park. 

He suggests that the members of the 
parish read and study Acts this sum- 
mer with a view to round table con- 
ferences this fall on ways we may em-- 
body the spirit which worked in the 
first century disciples into the life and 
problems of today. 

* * * 
CHURCH COUNCIL APPEALS TO 
CLERGY TO SAFEGUARD 
MARRIAGES. 

The: Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America today issued the 
results of a study made by its Com- 
mittee on Marriage and the Home on 
methods of safeguarding the marriage 
relationship against careless and ill- 
suited marriages and hasty divorces. 
The statement, as issued by Dr. Samuel 
McCrea Cavert, General Secretary of 
the Federal Council, after official ap- 
proval by the Executive Committee, de- 
clares that the standards of procedure 
on the part of many of the clergy in 
dealing with marriages are too lax, and 
that it is the duty of the minister who 
unites people in marriage to give in- 
struction on the subject. The fact that 
a couple can go to a clergyman who has 
never seen them before and can be mar- 
ried and gone in a few minutes, never 
to be seen by him again, is cited as an 
indication of a lack of deep regard for 
the sacredness of marriage. 

The Chairman of the Committee on 
Marriage and the Home, by which the 
study was made, is Dr. Howard Chand- 
ler Robbins, Professor of Pastoral 
Theology in the General Theological 
Seminary, New York. The Executive 
Secretary is Dr. L. Foster Wood. 
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The results of a questionnaire sent 
out by the Committee to clergymen who 
have taken a special interest in prob- 
lems of family life, reveals that rela- 
tively few are giving serious attention 
to pre-marital counseling. One min- 
ister replied: ‘“‘Of two hundred eighty- 
five couples whom I have married, I 
know the whereabouts of only eleven, 
and I am in touch with one.’’ Another 
minister said: ‘“‘One doesn’t know of 
the weddings usually until they arrive 
at the door.” While these are held to 
be extreme cases, they are regarded as 
evidence of need for more exacting 
standards of marriage procedure on the 
part of a large number of the clergy. 

A movement among ministers for 
holding pre-marital interviews with 
couples who come to them for marriage 
is reported as making rapid headway. 
An inquiry into the instruction given on 
this subject in theological seminaries 
discloses that in at least thirty-three of 
the leading theological institutions stu- 
dents are definitely advised to conduct 
premarital interviews in connection 
with the marriages which they perform. 

The study of the Committee gives de- 
tailed attention to the technique, aims 
and content of such pre-marital in- 
struction. The danger of hasty and un- 
wise marriages is illustrated by ref- 
erence to the record of Los Angeles 
County, California, where an interval of 
three days is required between the ap- 
plication and the final granting of the 
marriage license. Of twenty thousand 
couples applying for marriage licenses 
in this county in a single year, twelve 
hundred, or six per cent. of the total, 
changed their minds during the three- 
day interval. The Committee concludes 
from this evidence that a considerable 
percentage of couples who appear be- 
fore ministers for marriage could be 
discovered, in the course of a serious 
interview, to be acting hastily and un- 
wisely and should be advised to wait 
for further light before taking an ill- 
considered step. 

Among the subjects on which the 
Committee insists that the minister 
should be informed are the degree of 
acquaintance and cémpatibility of tem- 
perament of the persons in question, 
their religious backgrounds and the at- 
titudes of their families toward the 
marriage. Ministers are further urged 
to ascertain whether prospective mates 
understand the nature of permanent 
love, whether they are in sympathy 
with the distinctive aims of Christian 
marriage, whether they have adequate 
knowledge of the sexual relationship in 
marriage, the responsibility of parent- 
hood, and the spacing of children for 
the protection of the health of mothers 
and the welfare of the whole family. 

Well-planned courses of training for 
marriage and homemaking, from child- 
hood up, are urged as an integral part 
of the program of religious education 
in the home and the church. 

Important sections of the report deal- 
ing with the minister’s responsibility 
are as follows: 

“The preventative emphasis which is 
characteristic of our time may be as 
usefully applied to marital failure and 
unhappiness as to other problems. 
While great progress has been made in 
preventing epidemics, accidents, fires 
and floods, little public or professional 
attention has been devoted to the pre- 
vention of a most serious evil, namely, 
the disintegration of families. 
isters have been more given to ap- 
proaching the question of marriage 


with generalizations and with sermons ~ 
against divorce than to the preparation ~ 


of young people for successful adjust- 
ment, 


“While the chief responsibility for. 
the ultimate success of marrisgoatoa 


ing? 
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them, the pastor is bound by the na- 
ture of his position as a man of God 
to treat each marriage as a matter of 
the utmost importance. He can hardly 
claim to have done this unless he inter- 
views his couples carefully and wisely. 
As a Civil official, temporarily, acting 
with the power of the state, the min- 
ister brings the couple into a union 
which is legally binding, but it is much 
more in accord with the genius of his 
function as a religious leader that he 
should help them enter into a marriage 
that is spiritually vital. 


“There is little value in blaming the 
individual pastor who is merely follow- 
ing an unfortunate tradition and is often 
a victim of unfavorable circumstances 
for which he is not entirely responsible. 
But when we think of the ministry as a 
group, the conclusion is inescapable 
that most Protestant ministers in 
America are lending themselves to a 
careless type of marriage procedure. It 
is encouraging to note that the minis- 
ters, both in city and country parishes, 
who are attempting to make marriage 
really sacred are increasing in numbers. 
Judging from results already achieved 
in limited areas there would seem to be 
a fair chance of stemming the tide of 
divorcee, of raising the standards of 
marriage and of enhancing the prestige 
of the church.”’ 


The report advises ministers to en- 
courage prospective husbands and wives 
to have a medical examination. The 
Committee says: 


“Hven in the great majority of cases 
in which a medical examination would 
reveal no obstacle to marriage, a com- 
petent medical adviser can give the 
couple such valuable help that it is to 
be desired that physicians should give 
more attention to pre-marital counsel- 
ling and that a medical examination 
should become a regular part of the 
preparation of young people for mar- 
riage.”’ } 

On the remarriage of divorced people 
the report says: 

“We are not here raising the question 
as to whether ministers should marry 
people who are divorced. Some refuse 
‘to marry all such persons. In any case, 
the minister is concerned both to help 
the people who come to him and to 
maintain Christian standards of mar- 
riage. If he feels justified in perform- 
ing the ceremony, he will have a spe- 
cial concern for helping the person who 
has made one failure in marriage to 
understand the destructive factors 
which wrecked his or her first marriage, 
and to avoid these things in the sec- 
ond. Some divorced persons will al- 
ready have developed insight into the 
causes of their first failure, but others 
will be under the illusion that all they 
needed was a change of partners, when, 
in fact, the reason for the failure was 
partly in themselves.” 

The significance of religious training 
in preventing divorce is summarized as 
follows: 

“Tt is of no slight importance that 
families in which the members are 
faithful to their religious duties show a 
much smaller, in fact, almost negligible 
percentage of divorce. Homes whose 
domestic ties are bound together in 
God are more secure than are homes es- 
tablished on secular motives. - Young 
people respond to the highest thoughts 
of the home which they are to establish, 
or may be led so to respond. Their 
love for each other stirs up the best in 
them and makes them sensitive to the 
spiritual appeal. If the minister pre- 
sents the help of religion to their ven- 
ture with the earnest wish to build up 
the life of the two whom he is to unite 
he will not only help to safeguard the 
marriage but will also be building the 
true household of God on earth.” 
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15,000 YOUTHS LAUNCH NEW 
PROGRAM, 


“We Choose Christ’? Will Be Two-Year 
Theme of International Christian 
Endeavor, 5 


In more than a dozen great mass 
meetings and more than two hundred 
and fifty conference sessions, Christian 
Endeavorers in international conven- 
tion at Philadelphia, Pa., July 2 to 7, 
launched a new two-year program. ‘““‘We 
Choose Christ’”’ is the slogan and chal- 
lenge for the forward movement, se- 
lected not alone for its national signifi- 
cance but because the phrase repeats 
the recent courageous resolution of 
German Christian HEndeavorers. 

Campaigns in evangelism, social re- 
construction, alcohol education, good 
literature and world peace are included 
in the new emphases, as outlined by Dr. 
Daniel A. Poling, president of the 
World’s Christian Endeavor Union and 
the International Society of Christian 
Endeavor, and adopted with enthusiasm 
by the fifteen thousand youth delegates 
at the Philadelphia meetings. 

“We Choose Christ’? supplements 
and extends for young people’s Chris- 
tian Endeavor societies and kindred 


leadership-training groups the united 
youth theme of ‘‘Christian Youth 
Building a New World.” Throughout 


the conference sessions or school of the 
convention, conducted under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Harry Thomas Stock, 
the themes were used interchangeably. 
In number of sessions and attendance 
these conferences set new records for 
even an International Christian En- 
deavor youth congress. All available 
rooms and smaller halls in the spacious 
auditorium building were used, and the 
convention overflowed into two build- 
ings of the nearby University of Penn- 
sylvania. Intermediates: went to col- 
lege—for their conferences and forums 


’ were held in halls on the campus! 


Leading speakers included Dr. Rob- 
ert E. Speer, Dr: Lynn Harold Hough, 
Dr. Norman E. Richardson, Dr. Oscar 
W. Blackwelder, Dr. Norman V. Peale 
(who conducted the well-attended 
daily Quiet Hour meetings), Dr. Wil- 
liam Hiram Foulkes (in charge of the 
union communion service, a high point 
in the devotional emphases of the con- 
vention), Miss Margaret Slattery, Dr. 
Samuel W. Hughes of London, Dr. Ed- 
win T. Dahlberg, Dr. Lester H. Clee, Dr. 
Louis H. Evans, and Rev. Vere W. Ab- 
bey, who returns to India this fall as 
general secretary of the Christian En- 
deavor Union of India and Burma. A 
number of Negro speakers and con- 
ference chairmen participated and the 
Negro registration was particularly 
heavy. Of this race, Martin L. Harvey, 
president of the Christian Youth Coun- 
cil of North America, was one of a 
score of young people who summarized 
the conference sessions in a main ses- 
sion of the convention. 

Philadelphia churches joined en- 
thusiastically in the biennial Christian 
Endeavor parade, which was credited 
by newspaper reporters with fifty thou- 
sand marchers, forty bands, and several 
hundred floats, and unsurpassed save 
by two processions in Philadelphia in 
this century. A single church, Messiah 
Lutheran, had nearly two thousand 
marchers in line, as a witness to the 
Christian principles for which the con- 
vention stood and a mark of friendship 
and respect to the visiting Hndeavorers. 

Into its new campaign, Christian En- 
deavor carries a World Peace Fellow- 
ship, of which twenty-eight-year-old Hr- 
nest R. Bryan, educator, traveler and 
radio speaker, who was a county Chris- 
tian Endeavor union president at fif- 
teen, will be superintendent. By its 
enrollment, its educational literature, 


LD 
and its facilities for mobilizing youth 
for specific goals in world peace, the 
fellowship appears to have unusual 
promise as a means for common action, 
without committing youth for or 
against a personal position of complete 
pacifism. The enrollment becomes 
world-wide through the means of the 
World’s Christian Endeavor Conven- 
tion, meeting in Budapest in August, 


and the eight months’ around-the-world 
tour of President Poling, in which he 
will meet and speak to HEndeavorers of 
thirty-four countries. 

The convention has been hailed by 
Philadelphia church leaders in general 
as aiding the progress of Christian 
work throughout that area as well as 
giving definite direction and practical 
objectives to Christian social aims, to 
which the Quaker City is increasingly 
sensitive. The program here launched 
bids fair to be historic, particularly 
when to the impetus of the American 
convention is added that of Budapest 
and the various European and Asiatic 
meetings with similar emphases. 

* * * 

MISS MEACHAM RETURNING TO 
LIBERIA TO REOPEN THE 
JULIA EMERY HALL. 

Miss Olive Meacham, returning to Li- 
beria, sailed from New York on the 
Berengaria July 26 after a farewelli 
service in the chapel at Church Mis- 
sions House. She goes back to reopen: 
the Julia Emery Hail at Bromley which. 
was Closed for lack of funds but is mow 
reopened as contributions have beer 
given or made available for that pur- 
pose. The past six months have been 
a crowded and industrious period for 
Miss Meacham as she has been much in 
demand as a speaker and has also taken 
advantage of being in New York to shop 
in wholesale houses for necessary sup- 
plies and materials for her school. She 
sails from Liverpool on the S. §. Accra, 
Elder Dempster Line, August 14. 

* * * 
RAILROAD STATION TO BE CON. 
VERTED INTO A CHURCH. 

The former Union Pacific railroad 
station at Paxton, Oregon, has been 
bought and is to be moved to Cross 
Keys, Oregon, where it wil be placed 
on a lot (already donated by a 
Churchman) and turned into a church 
and parish hall for St. Peter’s Mission. 
This mission has been functioning for 
some years past in the local school- 
house, looked after by the priest from 
Trinity Church, Bend. The former rail- 
road station will make a useful center 
for the Church’s work in this rural dis- 
trict: 

* * * 
SCOTLAND’S BISHOPS. 

The Episcopal Church in Scotland 
has only seven bishops in all and two 
of these are Kenneth Mackenzie,—the 
Bishop of Argyll and the Isles, who has 
been bishop nearly thirty years,—and 
the Bishop of Brechin, consecrated this. 
year. 

Scotland has the only Church in the 
world which calls its presiding bishop 
a Primus. He is Arthur John MacLean, 
Bishop of Moray, Ross and Caithness. 
The term Primus has been in use in the 
Scottish Church off and on since the 
ninth century, 

* * * 
BISHOP OF LONDON WARNS 
AGAINST SPIRITUALISM AS 
DANGEROUS, WASTE OF TIME 

The Bishop of London solemnly 
warns Church people against the dan- 
gers of Spiritualism in the current num- 
ber of his Diocesan Leaflet. 

“Most wilingly,’? writes Dr. Win- 

“Most willingly,’’ writes Dr. Win- 
anything, as some of my best friends 
believe in it, and also one or two of my 
leading clergy, to say nothing of men 
like Sir Oliver Lodge, whom the world 
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honors and respects, and yet I feel that 
this attempt to comunicate through 
mediums with those in the other world 
is all wrong, is very dangerous, is dis- 
honoring to the dead, and is a waste of 
time for the living. Even those who 
practice it admit its dangers, and fur- 
ther admit that you may get into con- 
tact with most unpleasant spirits who 
can do you nothing but harm. . 

“The Church of this diocese,’ he 
adds, ‘so far from encouraging this 
revival of Spiritualism, discourages it 
in every possible way; I have already 
forbidden any church or any church 
building to be used for seances, and I 
do most earnestly exhort those whom 
I personally know and love to give up 
this unauthorized attempt to communi- 
cate with the other world and to come 
back to the guidance of the Holy Spirit 
of God who can alone be trusted to 
guide us into all truth.” 

* * * 
PROCEEDINGS ON BISHOP 
SON’S WILL. 

The executors of the will of the late 
Bishop Hugh L. Burleson, assistant to 
the Presiding Bishop, have asked the 
surrogate of New York County, where 
he lived, to give them specific instruc- 
tions as to provisions in the will. Bishop 
Burleson did not make his will with 
legal advice, with the result that many 
of the provisions and expressions are 
vague, leaving the executors a great 
deal of discretion. The executors, 
Bishop William Blair Roberts and the 
Rev. Wilbert D. Swain, want a judicial 
opinion of the legality and binding 
force of phrases like ‘‘I should wish,” 
‘if the estate warrants it,’ “I wish all 
necessary help to be given.’”’ Under 
three papers admitted by the court as 
the will, the remainder left, after cer- 
tain bequests are made, goes to the 
bishop’s son, John E. Burleson. How- 
ever, in the third paper the bishop 
makes instructions given in the first 
two discretionary, depending upon what 
may seem best at the time of his death. 
In a fourtb paper, which has nat yet 
been admitted as part of the will, the 
bishop requested that $2,000 be given 
to the National Council, and $1,500 to 
the endowment fund of Calvary Cathe- 
dral, Sioux City, South Dakota, the re- 
mainder to be shared by the son and the 
cathedral. The son contends however 
that this was merely a memorandum, 
and is not binding as a will. To make 
all this clear and definite the executors 
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want to have the judgment of the court . 


further. 
* * 
BOY SCOUT JAMBOREE PLANS 
NEAR COMPLETION. 

From August 21 to August 30, 1935, 
the Nation’s Capital promises to be the 
scene of the greatest assemblage of boys 
in the history of the United ‘States. 
Plans are going forward for the en- 
campment of 30,000 or more Boy 
Scouts during their ten-day National 
Jamboree, Mr. Harvey A. Gordon, direc- 
tor of the camp engineering, asserts. 

A plot of 300 acres is now laid off in 
typical Army camp fashion on Columbia 
Island, adjacent to the Mount Vernon 
Memorial Highway, near Four Mile 
Run. On this plot, 8,500 sleeping tents, 
_ supplied by the Army, will be set up. 
These tents will be supplied with Army 
cots, on which boys from all over the 
United States and many parts of the 
world will rest after each day’s full 
and strenuous events. 

Another camp site is in process of 
completion on the lower portion of 
Hains Point across from the War Col- 
lege. General Scout headquarters, lo- 
cated near the Fourteenth Street Bridge 
on Columbia Island, are in the course of 
construction. 


before proceeding 
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Facilities for supplying over 1,000,- 
000 gallons of fresh water a day for all 
its various purposes in camp are being 
provided. Shower baths are being set 
up to accomodate 2,200 boys at a time. 
Means for proper disposal of used water 
from the baths, kitchens and lavatories 
are in the course of construction. 

Then there are the lighting, tele- 
phone, and other modern facilities, such 
as transportation, being provided. 

Some idea of the food required to 
sustain 30,000 hungry boys, seated at 
5,250 tables, may be had from the fol- 
lowing requirements for one day: 90,- 


000 units of fruit, such as bananas, 
oranges, apples, ete.; 70,000 eggs; 17,- 
000 pounds of fresh meat; 17,000 


loaves of bread; 30,000 quarts of milk; 
and 900 bushels of potatoes. 

Imagine 5,000 Scouts visiting Mt. 
Vernon each day for six consecutive 
days; but this is the plan, and it will 
be conducted by trained Scout leaders. 

A newspaper will be published by the 
Scouts themselves. It will probably be 
called the Jamboree Journal, and the 
Scouts will act as reporters. The Scouts 
to the number of 1,260 will do their 
own policing; they will be divided into 
three groups of camp patrols, traffic 
guards and night guards, it was stated. 

Dr. James E. West, Chief Scout Ex- 
ecutive of the Boy Scouts, Mr. E. S. 
Martin, Acting Director of Publicity, 
and other active national executives 
are in Washington, D. C., carrying for- 
ward the preliminaries. 

When asked *how many Boy Scouts 
were actually expected to come to 
Washington, Mr. Martin said that 
“there was little doubt that the num- 
ber will have reached or passed 35,- 
000.” “In adition to Scouts them- 
selves,’’ Mr. Martin said, ‘‘it is expected 
that many parents and brothers and 
sisters of the boys will come to visit the 
Capital? 

TURKEY DROPS FRIDAY SABBATH. 

Ankara, Turkey, May 28th—The Na- 


tional Assembly today discarded a cen-° 


turies-old tradition, adopting a_ bill 
which makes Sunday instead of Friday 
the weekly day of rest in Turkey.—N. 
Y. Tribune. 
* * * 
BROTHERHOOD OF 
ANDREW. 


The National Convention of Brother- 
hood Boys and Young Men of the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew will be held 
at the University of the South, Sewanee, 
Tennessee, Wednesday, August 28, to 
Monday, September 2, 1935. 

Boys’ Convention. 


NATIONAL ST. 


Theme: “The Four-Square Life for 
Boys Today.’’ 
UI Dad “And Jesus grew in Wis- 


dom and in Stature and in Favor with 
God and Man.” (St. Luke 2:52.) 
Young Men’s oCnvention. 

Theme: “Christian Youth Building 
a New World.”’ 

(1) Through 
Christian living. 

(2) Through helping others to be- 
come followers of Christ. 

TEXT: “That they might have life 
and have it the more abundantly.” (St, 
John 10:10.) 

The convention will open with a 
mass meeting in the University Chapel 
Wednesday evening with Devotions led 
by the Chaplain, the Rev. Moultrie 
Guerry. Dr. B. F. Finney, vice-chan- 
cellor of the University of the South 
and President of the Brotherhood of 
St. Andrew, will extend the welcome. 
Response—Mike G. Jennings, Executive 
Vice President of Boy’s Division. Rob- 
ert F, Weber, Executive Vice President 
of Young Men’s Division. Address— 
“The Four-Square Life for Boys To- 
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day,’’ Rev. C. Lawson Willard, Jr. Ad- 
dress, ‘‘Christian Youth Building a 
New World,’ Rev. Gordon M. Reese. 
Convention speakers and leaders also 
include J. R. Marcum, chairman Young 
Men’s Division Committee; Douglas C. 
Turnbull, Jr., Baltimore, Md., member 
of National Executive Comittee; Rey. 
Theodore O. Wedel, Ph. D., secretary for 
College Work National Council; Rev. 
Irwin C. Johnson, St. John’s Church, 
Detroit; Richard H. Ranger, chairman 
Boys’ Division Committee; Leon C. 
Palmer, general secretary of the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew. 
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VIRGINIA. 

Rt. Rev. H. St. G. Tucker, D. D.. Bishop. 
Rt. Rev. Frederick D. Goodwin, D. D., 
Coadjutor. 
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On July 29, Dr. William J. Morton, 
D. D., preached a farewell sermon to his 
congregation at Christ Church, Alexan- 
dria, taking his text from St. Paul’s 
last address to the church at Ephesus, 
“Now, brethren, I commend you to God, 
and to the word of His grace, which is 
able to build you up, and to give you 
an inheritance among all them which 
are sanctified.’’ The sermon was one of 
sincerity and simplicity that was elo- 
quence itself. The large congregation 
filled the church to do honor to the oc- 
casion of his retirement after a rector- 
ate of 33 years. 

The retiring rector urged his listen- 
ers to take time for Sunday worship 
and to remember the words, ‘‘Take 
Time to Be Holy.” I commend to you, 
he said, the old prayer book service— 
may it continue to be the form of wor- 
ship in this old Virginia church. We 
can never worship God in our homes, 
as we can when we come here to the 
House of God, Dr. Morton said, refer- 
ring to the great need of the spiritual 
in the material life. The Word of Grace 
is able to build you up; to give you an 
inheritance among the sanctified! 

In concluding his excellent discourse, 
Dr. Morton asked the loyal suport of 
all parishoners for his sucessor and said 
he was glad that a younger man was 
coming to the pulpit. The world has a 
call for young men of consecration who 
can be a pattern and a guide. 

Dr. Morton graduated from the Vir- 
ginia Seminary in 1891. His first 
charge was at Tappahannock,, from 
there he went to Danville, later he had 
churches in Richmond, Knoxville, 
Tenn., Harrisonburg and then he came 
to Christ Church, Alexandria. 

Dr. and Mrs. Morton will make their 
future home in Charlottesville, Va. 
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Rt. Rev. Wm. T. Manning, D. D., Bishop 
Rt. Rev. A. S. Lloyd, D. D., Suffragan 
Ftt. Rev. Chas, K. Gilbert, D. D., Suffragan 
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Peace Pageant. 

A Peace Pagent was staged by sev; 
eral hundred children representing the 
Metropolitan Federation of Daily Va- 
cation Bible schools in New York City, 
Friday, July 26, in the music grove of 
Prospect Park, Brooklyn. The Pageant — 
marked the conclusion of the annual 
summer courses in which more than 
30,000 youngsters had been enrolled. 
The children that took part in the Pa- 
geant were between six and fifteen 
years old. The Pageant consisted of 
four dramatic episodes depicting the 
necessity of international co-operation 
and stressing the futility of war. The 
script of the Pageant was written by 
the children. Mrs. Imogene McPher- 
son, acting educational director of the 
Daily Vacation Bible Schools, was in 
charge of the festival. She was assisted 
by Edith Lovell Thomas, music direc- 
tor; 


al 
bitin om 


Miss Elizabeth Edland, dramati¢ — 
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coach; Mrs. Ruth Humble, costumes; 
Mrs. Dorothy Collins Hart and Miss 
Helen Lockwood. The children wera 
from the Flatbush Congregational 
Church, Twelfth Street Reformed 
Church of Brooklyn, St. John’s African 


Methodist Church of Broklyn, the 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Brook- 
lyn, the Warren Street Methodist 
Church of Brooklyn, the Edgewood 


Reformed Disciples 
mouth Chureh of the Pilgrims of 
Brooklyn, and God’s Providence 
House, one of the City Mission Settle- 
ment Houses in the Diocese of New 
York, 


Church, the Ply- 


Trinity Year Book Published. 

That the Church today is not fulfill- 
ing its responsibilities as in the past 
and that a critical self-examination is 
called for; that Christian leadership in 
politics abroad and in this country is 
the only hope of sound government; 
and that liberty is being crucified and 
denied to men today, are some of the 
thoughts expressed by the Rev. Dr. 
Frederic -S. Fleming, rector, in his 
twenty-six page annual statement, serv- 
ing as a preface to the three hundred 
page “Year Book and Register of the 
Parish of Trinity Church of New York,”’ 
published today. 

Dr. Fleming is twelfth rector of Trin- 
ity Parish of which the ‘Mother 
Church’ is Old Trinity at the head of 
Wall Street, standing on a spot which 
has been consecrated to religion since 
1687, eighty years before the signing 
of the Declaration of Independence. 
The present building is the third on this 
site and this church was consecrated ur 
1846, eighty-nine years ago. The Par- 
ish extends from Governors Island to 
Washington Heights. There are seven 
Chapels in the Parish, including St. 
Paul’s at Broadway and Fulton Street 
and the beautiful Gothic Chapel of the 
Intercession located at Broadway and 
155th Street. 

* * * 
Affairs of the Parish. 

The rector called attention to the 
opening of “The Parish Hall of Trinity 
Church,’’ placed by him in the basement 
of the Trinity Office building at 74 
Trinity Place, for downtown business 
men and women seeking rest and recre- 
ation. He entertains the hope of es- 
tablishing courses of lectures, to be 
given in the late afternoon at the nor- 
mal hours of the closing of business, 
on subjects pertaining to religion and 
reaching into all fields related to the 
Church. 

He further told of the reinforcing 
work being done on the foundations of 
the tower of Trinity Church as a pre- 
cautionary measure and announced that 
the famous churchyards of Trinity and 
St. Paul’s have been beautified by gifts 
of trees through the interest of Hlectus 
D. Litchfield, President of The Muni- 
cipal Art Society. 

He also described the acquisition of a 
model of the first Trinity Church erected 
in 1697 and mentioned for the first time 
a hope for the establishment of a per- 
manent historical exhibit in Trinity 
Church itself. The model will be a part 
of that permanent exhibit when estab- 
lished. 

o——_——_ 
FENNSYLVANIA 

Rt, Rev. Francis M. Taitt, S. T. D., Bishop. 
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Rev. Henry Bedinger Dies. 

Philadelphia, July 21.—Word was 
received here yesterday of the death in 
San Deigo, California, on July 20, of 
the Rev. Henry Bedinger, formerly of 
the Diocese of Pennsylvania, whose en- 
tire ministry covered a period of 60 
years. If Mr. Bedinger had lived until 


‘Berkeley Divinity School. 
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today he would have reached the 82nd 
year of his age, having been born in 
Flushing, N. Y., on that date in 1853. 

Mr. Bedinger was educated ‘at the 
Shenandoah Valley Academy, Winches- 


ter, Va.; the University of Virginia, 
General Theological Seminary and 


Ordained to 
the diaconate in 1875 he first served at 
Greenport, Long Island, going from 
there to St. Paul’s Church, Kittanning, 
Pa. Subsequently he served as Chap- 
lain to the late Bishop Niles of New 
Hampshire and then as rector of St. 
Luke’s, Fishkill on Hudson, now Bea- 
con, N. Y. For several years he served 
as special preacher at Calvary Church, 
N. Y., when the late Rt. Rev. Henry Y. 
Satterlee, Bishop of Washington, was 
rector prior to his being called to the 
Episcopate. Mr. Bedinger’s longest rec- 
torship was at St. Peter’s, Salem, Mass., 
covering a period of 26 years. In 1918 
at the request of Bishop Rhinelander, 
then serving the Diocese of Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. Bedinger came to Philadel- 
phia, serving as a Diocesan Missionary 
under the Diocesan. About six or seven 
years ago he went to San Deigo, and 
during his residence there preached in 
many places throughout the Diocese of 
Los Angeles. At the time of his death 
Mr. Bedinger was Virginia State 
Chaplain of the Society or Cincinnati. 
His death on July 20 was due to embo- 
lism. He is survived by his widow, 
Mrs. Ada Doughty Bedinger, two daugh- 
ters and a son. One of his daughters, 
Miss Grace Bedinger, resigned as a 
member of the faculty of the famous 
Baldwin School Bryn Mawr, Pa., about 
a year ago to join her parents in Cali- 


fornia. The other daughter, Miss Mar- 
gery Bedinger, is librarian of the 
School of Mines, Butte. Montana. The 


son, George R. Bedinger, is a widely 
known layman of the Church in the Dio- 
cese of Pensylvania and is Executive 
Director of the Public Charities Asso- 
ciation of the State of Pennsylvania. 
S. H. Warnock. 
SPRINGFIELD. 
Rt. Rev. John C. White, D. D. Bishop. 
SS 0 ———_ 
An Inclusive Sunday. 

Among the fifty or more parishes and 
missions in the diocese, a group of 
twelve are ministered to by one man, 
the Rev. Ralph Markey of St. Andrew’s, 
Carbondale. The ordinary Sunday for 
Mr. Markey includes at least five serv- 
ices and 175 miles of travel. Some of 
his missions have week-day services. 
Bishop White recently confirmed thirty- 
seven persons from the missions at 
Marion, Zeigler and West Frankfort. 
The diocese of Springfield includes two- 
thirds the area of Illinois but only two-- 
sevenths of the population. 


OS 
LEXINGTON 


Rt. Rev. H. P. A. Abbott, D. D., Bishop. 
(3 


Redecoration of Christ Church, Lex- 
ington, has begun, and _ services are 
being held in the Parish House. The 
Easter offering has made the work pos- 
sible. Meetings of the Synod of the 
Province of Sewanee will be held in this 
church in October. The Rey. C. P. 
Sparling, D. D., is rector. 


The Rey. Francis F. Lynch, rector of 
the Church of the Good Shepherd, 
preached in the Church of St. Mary of 


the Angels, Hollywood, Cal., in June 
and July. 

At Margaret Hall School, Ver- 
sailles, on St. Anne’s Day, Sister Ra- 


chel madé her life profession in the Or- 
der of St. Anne. She is the principal of 
the school. The chaplain, the Rev. 


A 


George conducted the 


service. 


Ralph Madson, 


Annual Alumni Meeting of Dubose 
School, 

The Rev. Peter M. Dennis, President 
of the Dubose Alumni Association, an- 
nounces that plans have been made for 
the annual Alumni meeting of the Du- 
bose School. Following the regular 
yearly custom it will be held at the 
School on August 6. A special feature 
of the meeting will be the election of of- 
ficers to succeed those retiring. All 
graduates of the School are being urged 
to attend. 


O 
WESTERN NEBRASKA. 
Rt. Rev. George A. Beecher, D. D., Bishop, 
(0) 
The Right Rev. Bishop E. V. Shayler 


has returned from a vacation trip to 
Ohio. 


An anouncement of the reorganiza- 
tion of the Associated Missions of the 
Diocese with headquarters at York, Ne- 
braska, informs the churches and mem- 
bership scattered over a wide area of 
Central Nebraska that the Rev. J. T. 
Knight has left for another field. The 
entire work, after new plans for travel 
and service time have been completed, 
will be under the direction of Rev. Rob- 
ert Mason. 


A considerable number of churches in 
this diocese have changed their hour for 
the summer months to 9 and 9:30 A. 
M., there being nothing sacred about 
the 11 o’clock hour, and many prefer- 
ring the earlier time during the period 
of Nebraska heat. 

Wm. J. H. Petter. 


o— 
GEORGIA. 
Rev. F. F. Reese, D. D., Bishop 


Rt. 


Church Repairs. 

Portions of the cement floor in the 
basement of St. John’s Church, Sa- 
vannah, the Rev. C. C. J. Carpenter, 
rector, had to be torn up recently in an 
effort to exterminate termites that were 
found to be doing considerable damage 
to the Church. Repairs have now been 
completed and it is believed that the 
posts have been eradicated and that 
there will be no return of the trouble. 
This is the second time in the past three 
or four years that this work has had to 
be done. 

* * * 

Grace Church, Waycross, has recently 
had exterior and interior repairs made 
on the Church and parish house and 
the Church property is now in first class 
condition. 

The Rev. S. B. MceGlohon, former rec- 
tor of St. Paul’s Church, Savannah, 
comes to Waycross once a month for a 
celebration of the Holy Communion 
since the resignation of the rector, the 
Rev. John B. Walthour, last spring. 

Julia St. Clair Moore. 


——_$£{_—_ 0 —_- 
WEST TEXAS. 
Rt. Rev. W. T. Capers, 9D. D., Bishop. 
sO 


Teaching a Needed Lesson About 
Transferring. 


The act of transferring a communi- 
cant from one parish to another has 
been ‘‘dramatized’’ for the Church 
schools at San Benito and Harligen, 
Texas, by the Rev. W. E. Johnson. It 
is commonly known that thousands of 
communicants are lost to the Church 
because the formal transfer is omitted 
and ignored. Mr. Johnson is pressing 
home the lesson in a memorable way. 
Blank forms for transfer are secured. 

(Continued on page 22. 
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FAMILY DEPARTMENT 


AUGUST. 
4. Seventh Sunday after Trinity. 
6. The Transfiguration. (Tuesday.) 
11. Highth Sunday after Trinity. 
18. Ninth Sunday after Trinity. 


24. St. Bartholomew. (Saturday.) 
25. Tenth Sunday after Trinity. 
* * * 
COLLECT FOR THE SEVENTH SUND AY 
AFTER TRINITY. 

Lord of all power and might, who art 
the author and giver of all good things; 
Graft in our hearts the love of Thy Name, 
increase in us true religion, nourish us 
with all goodness, and of Thy great mercy 
keep us in the same; through Jesus Christ 


our Lord. Amen. 
* * * 
LORD, MAKE ME STRONG. 
Lord, make me strong; my strength is 


only weakness; 
Let Thy great power possess my inmost 
soul, 
Give me the grace to show the strength 
of meekness, 
The might of gentleness and self con- 
trol. 
(rm 
Lord, make me strong against the fret 
and worry; 
Strong in patience that can wait and 
wait; 
Seeing no need for 
hurry. 
For Thy good plan for me is never late, 


anxious, breathless 


And make me strong in calmness of as- 
surance, 
That Thou art shaping human destiny; 
And, knowing this, my faith shall find en- 
durance, 
In calm that knows Thy will is best for 
me. 
O make me strong enough to be forgiv- 
ing— 
Like Him who hung upon the cruel tree, 
For all the failures in my daily living, 
O Lord, I pray that Thou wilt pardon 
me. 


gar Cooper Mason. 
* * * 
The Transfiguration. 

As the consciousness of His mission 
and the requisite means for its accom- 
plishment were borne in upon Jesus, 
when the crisis passed and He faced the 
immediate future, the need for silent 
communing with His Father apart from 
the pressure of the world must have be- 
come more than ever insistent. But He 
desired human companionship now, just 
as later, when, for the last time, He 
_faced the issue in the Garden of Geth- 
semane; so He sets out with the three, 
Peter, James and John, for the whole 
day’s climb, about six or eight hours, 
to the top of Hermon, where He intends 
to spend the night in prayer. No doubt, 
as in the Garden later, He withdrew a 
little from His companions, and they, 
having said their night prayers, wrapped 
themselves in their cloaks and slept, 


‘leaving Him to watch and pray alone. - 


It was then, as He was praying, that 
the fashion of His countenance was al- 
tered and His raiment became white and 
dazzling and those two heavenly visit- 
ants stood with Him, speak of His de- 
cease. Some breath from heaven stirred 
those three slumbering figures, a stone’s 
throw away, and ‘‘when they were 
fully awake, they saw His glory’’. 

If we are right in supposing that, as 
very Man, with the limitations set upon 
His human knowledge, which were in- 
evitable if He was indeed to be per- 
fectly and completely Man, He came by 
degrees to recognize the nature of His 


mission, and so ofthe necessity of His 
death, are we wrong in supposing that 
the Transfiguration was an assurance 
of the Father’s good pleasure, an as- 
surance of which at that moment He 
stood greatly in need? On the eve of 
His Passion He prayed, “Glorify Thou 
Me with the glory which I had with Thee 
before the world was’’. Was there in 
that prayer a calling to mind of that 


‘moment of glory vouchsafed to Him at 


the Transfiguration, when the voice 
came out of the cloud, assuring Him, as 
it declared to the apostles, ‘‘This is My 
Son, My Chosen’? Moses and Elijah, 
by their presence and their words, es- 
tablished Him in the conviction that by 
His death He must glorify the Father, 
and the voice from heaven sealed the 
Father’s acceptance of the sacrifice of 
His eternal Son. 


I think that we are right in so re- 
garding it; and if it be objected that 
by daring to suggest that the Lord 
Christ stood in need of the assurance 
which the experience gave we are for- 
getting His eternal Godhead, surely the 
very manner of that event is sufficient 
answer to our critic. To Jesus, no less 
than to the apostles who witnessed it, 
it was a revelation of the eternal glory 
which was His, as very God, before the 
world was; the transfigured face, the 
dazzling whiteness which surrounded 
His Person, declared unmistakably the 
majesty and the glory which are His by 
right from all eternity. No one of the 
sons of men could have been invested 
with glory so ineffable; no one of His 
saints in later ages was ever -called, or 
could be named as Son and Chosen. If 
the Transfiguration is indeed to us a 
declaration of the true humanity of 
Jesus Christ because it was an experi- 
ence vouchsafed to Him in His human- 
ity at a moment when He greatly 
needed it for the strengthening of His 
purpose, it is no less, thank God, the 


assurance to us also of His very Deity. 


And this was the enduring effect of the 
vision upon Peter and James and John. 
It was upon the remembrance of His 
glory that they dwelt in later years as 
they referred to it in their writings. 
Out of a spirit of reverence we dare 


not do more than suggest, and that with 


careful restraint upon our imagination, 
what might be the significance of this 
mystery to the blessed Lord; but we 
are on easier ground when we try to 
regard it from the point of view of the 
apostles. Startling as indeed it was, 
and utterly otherworldly, in its charac- 
ter, it has a twofold purpose. 

They had been greatly troubled in 
mind at the prophecy of His death 
about a week earlier. How could the 
Messiah suffer a death of shame? Their 
loyalty to Him must have been strained 
almost to breaking point, for never had 
the prophets of old suggested, so they 
believed, that the Messiah should suffer 
You remember how on the road to Em- 
maus He spoke of those two who walked 
with Him as being “fools and slow of 
heart to believe all that the prophets 
had spoken”. ‘Clearly, they had never 
applied Isaiah’s prophecy of the Sufter- 
ing Servant to the Christ, and they must 
have spent a most unhappy week won- 
dering what it all could mean, an& 
whether they could continue to be dis- 
ciples of this Man Who spake such 
strange and contradictory things con- 
cerning the hope of Israel. For them 
without doubt the Transfiguration was 
a revelation given in order to establish 
their faith in Jesus and to enlighten 
their understanding as to the nature 
and purpose of His mission. That daz- 
zling glory, the declaration of eh God- 


ee ee! Re 
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head, reaffirmed in their minds Peter’s 
profession of faith, “Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God’, and 
they could not help but notice how the 
revelation of Godhead was now linked 
with discussion of His death, as it had 
been when Peter first declared it. Of 
course, they lost sight of this in the 
overwhelming grief of the crucifixion, 
but afterwards, when He had ascended, 
and in quiet confidence they were able 
to go back over the events of His earthly 
life, they remembered what Moses and 
Elijah had said when they were with 
Him on the holy mount. For them the 
first great purpose of the Transfigura- 
tion was to establish their conviction 
that this Jesus is both Lord and Christ. 
And the second purpose follows nat- 
urally from it—that the Son of Man 
must come to that glory which is His 
from all eternity through suffering, 
death and resurrection.——From a ser- 
mon by Canon Armitage in the Guar- 
dian (English). 
* * * 


Begin With Faith. 

“Add to your faith virtue; and to vir- 
tue knowledge.’ (2 Pet. 1:5.) 

Peter was old enough to be granted 
the privilege of reminiscing and good 
enough to be allowed to advise. Writ- 
ing to those who would build Christian 
character so as to be richly furnished 
with the opportunity to enter the ever- 
lasting Kingdom of Christ, he advises 
thus: ‘You have ‘been allotted a faith 
equal to and as precious as ours. Be- 
gin with that faith and add these vir- 
tues to it.” 

Did you know Peter when he was 
young? Did he show knowledge, tem- 
perance, patience, godliness and love for 
the brethren? In knowledge he so far 
missed the meaning of the life of ‘Christ 
that Jesus called him ‘“‘Satan”’. Instead 
of self-control, he sliced off a servant’s 
ear. When He might have been patient, 
Jesus was praying that his faith fail 
not. When he should have been giving 


‘forth a taste of the things of God, he 


was savoring of the things of the world. 
When he ought to have been loving the 
brethren, he was showing discord in 
Paul’s young church at Antioch. When 
he ought to have been loving Jesus, he 
was denying him. 

It would seem that he had none of 
these virtues when he began. But do 
you know him and his strength in Christ 
now? Now he looks at his own path of 
development and advises others. To 
change his words a bit: ‘In the begin- 
ning I was allotted faith alone, just as 
faith is given of God to you—faith in 
the goodness of God and the saving 
power of Jesus. Because you have that 
which to begin, grace and peace can be 
multiplied in you. Begin your spirit- 
ual growth by adding to these virtues 
to the faith you have.—C. P. Hardin, 
in Christian Advocate. 

* * * 
Our Lord’s Teaching of Nature. 

Did you ever notice how much of our 
Lord’s teaching is about nature? How 
observant He was! How keen was His 
eye for what went on around Him and 
the sights presented! 

Because of this we are almost as fa- 
miliar with Palestine and its sights as 
with the land in which we live. All of 
us have seen in our mind’s eye that 
Syrian field with its four kinds of soil, 
and we have watched with interest the 
fate of the seed on each. We have stood 
by and seen those two houses built, one 
on the rock and the other on the sandy 
bed of the dried-up river. We have 
stood by also when the rains descended 
and reduced one house to a heap of 
ruins while the other stood the test of 
the storm. The vineyard with its tower, | 
its hedge, its winepress and its labour 
ers, the flock of sheep called by the 
miliar voice of the shepherd— se a 
familiar to us and, we owe the 
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and His power as a painter of pictures. 
He was most observant and able to re- 
late what He saw. 

How many of the plants of Palestine 
are familiar to us through our Lord’s 
allusions to them. The tiny mustard 
seed and the large mustard shrub that 
could sustain birds, fig trees and this- 
tles, the grape vines and the thorns, the 
wheat and the tares, the marsh reed 
swaying in the breeze and the wild 
flower adorning the meadow with a 
beauty which surpassed the glory of 
Solomon—all these are familiar names 
and sights to us because our Lord no- 
ticed them and wove them into His 
teaching. : 

How many of the dumb creatures of 
that day and land enter into His mes- 
sage. Foxes and wolves, oxen, sheep 
and goats, swine, the camel, the ass, 
the fatted calf for the festive occasion, 
the scavenger dogs that got only a kick 
as well as the little pet dogs under the 
table—these are all familiar to us for 
they interested our Lord. He took no- 
tice of them and mentioned them. 

It is the same regarding the birds. 
The sparrows, doves and ravens, the 
cock crowing at break of day, the hen 
gathering her brood under her protect- 
ing wing, the eagles collecting over a 
carcase, birds hovering over a sower to 
pick up the stray seed, birds quietly 
going to sleep at eventide in the 
branches of a tree—they were all dear 
to Jesus, all noticed by Him. They 
formed part of His message. 

Jesus mentions animals in His most 
personal sayings and uses them to ex- 
press His deepest feeling. His own 
homelessness He shows by contrasting 
His condition with the fox creeping to 
his den and with the birds on their 
nests or their roosts at evening. His 
eager yearning for an Unresponsive peo- 
ple He pictured by the hen endeavoring 
to gather her chickens under her wings. 

He was always considerate of the ani- 
mals. In the temple He overturned the 
tables of the money changers and sent 
the coins rolling over the floor, but the 
cages with the doves He did not upset. 
He bade the owners ‘‘take these things 
hence’’.— Canadian Churchman. 


* %* * 


Not for Sale. 


As my dear father did not believe in 
selling his medical knowledge, so it 
nauseates me to have to sell my musical 
ability. I was born with music in my 
system. It was a gift of Providence. I 
did not acquire it. So I do not even 
deserve thanks for the music. Do you 
thank birds for flying in the sky, or do 
the birds charge you fees for singing 
in the woods? Music is too sacred to 
be sold. The outrageous prices the mu- 
sical celebrities charge today truly is a 
crime against society. 

To keep my conscience free from con- 
tamination, I never look upon the money 
I earn as my own. It belongs to the 
public. It is only a fund entrusted to 
my care for proper disbursement. If I 
spend the money for my personal plea- 
sure I should feel guilty of a heinous 
crime. How can I squander money on 
myself while there is so much misery, 
so much hunger in the world? To be 
perfectly healthy, the human body does 
not need much. We artificially create 
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and increase our needs; develop costly 
habits; then feel miserable when we 
cannot thave things. 

I constantly endeavor to reduce my 
needs to the minimum. I feel morally 
guilty in ordering a costly meal; for it 
deprives some one else of a slice of 
bread—some child, perhaps, of a bottle 
of milk. So many people go hungry in 
the world every day! My beloved wife 
feels about these things as I do. In all 
these years of my so-called success in 
music, we have not built a home for 
ourselves. Between it and us stand all 
the homeless in the world! 

For the welfare of the human race— 
for the preservation of civilization itself, 
a revaluation of individual and of na- 
tional success is essential.—Fritz Kreis- 
ler, in Success Magazine. 

* * * 
For the Southern Churchman, 
HERITAGE. 
Mabel Brindley, 
Have you seen a captive rabbit, just a 
common cotton-tail 
That was born to live in freedom, born to 
choose a woodland trail, 


Burrowing beneath a thicket, sleeping 
amid the leaves and dirt, 

Sniffing hungrily for lettuce, hopping 
around with ears alert? 

Have you seen that woodland rabbit 


caught by men, no longer free, 
Seen the limpid eyes turn glassy if 
prived of liberty, 
Seen the mobile ears quite rigid, flattened 
back against his head; 


de- 


Understood his helpless feeling, known 
the constant shrinking dread? 
Then you understand, my boy, and his 


hungry, pleading eyes 
Craving use of fettered body, skill to do 
that satisfies, 
And you’ll share my exultation when we 
master Nature’s code, 
And give our sons a heritage of strength 
to walk their chosen road. 
* * * 
Christ as King. 

The mark of what a kingdom is, is 
to be seen in the King. Christ now 
reigns as God and man on the throne 
of the Father. On earth there is no em- 
bodiment or external manifestation of 
the Kingdom; its power is seen in the 
lives of those in whom it rules. It is 
only in the Church, the members of 
Christ, that the united Body can be 
seen and known. Christ lives and 
dwells and rules in their hearts. Our 
Lord Himself taught how close the re- 
lationship would be. ‘In that day ye 
shall know that I am in My Father, and 
ye in Me, and I in you.” Next to the 
faith of His oneness with God, and His 
omnipotent power, would be the knowl- 
edge that they lived in Him and He in 
them. 

This must be our first lesson if we 
are to follow in the steps of the dis- 
ciples and to share their blessing, that 
we must know that Christ actually as 
King dwells and rules in our hearts. 
We must know that we live in Him, and 
in His power are able to accomplish all 
that He would have us do. Our whole 
life is to be devoted to our King and the 
service of His Kingdom. 


A. R. MOWBRAY’S 
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This blessed relationship to Christ 
will mean above all a daily fellowship 
with Him in prayer. The prayer life is 
to be a continuous and unbroken exer- 
cise. It is thus that His people can re- 
joice in their King, and in Him can be 
more than conquerors.—Andrew Mur- 
ray. 
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RICHMOND 


An old Richmond landmark that | 
In the heart of 
that portion of the city most inter- 
esting to the traveler. 


has kept the pace. 


Write 


A. GERALD BUSH, Manager. 
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Edwin §. Gorham, Inc 
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gious and Church Literature. OXFORD 
Bibles, Prayer Books, etc. Devotional 
Books, New MOWBRAY Publications, EC- 
CLESIASTICAL Wares, Parish Requisites: 


Old and Rare Books Rebound. Estimates 
gladly furnished. 

Established 1900. 
18 West 45 Street. New York, 


L. T. CHRISTIAN 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR 


Boulevard-Park and Patterson Avenue 
Richmond, Va. 
Offic: “Never Ciosed 

Prices te meet depressed conditions 


Church Furnishings 


Gold, Silver and Brass 
Church and Chancel Furniture 


Write for Catalogue 
for Episcopal Churches 


W. & E. SCHMIDT CO. 


308 Third Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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FOR THE CHILDREN 


PRAYER IN THE HEART 
OF A CHLD. 
By Lawrence Hawthorne. 
I want to be happy and cheerful today; 
I wart to be helpful and true; 
I want to be kind in the things that I 
say, 
And good in whatever I do. 


A MORNING 


The flowers give beauty, the birds gaily 
sing 
To make the day brighter, I know; 
So, I want to do all I can that will bring 
More gladness wherever I go. 
* * * 


For the Southern Churchman. 
The Journey of the Brook to the Ocean. 


Ada M. Trotter. 

A tiny spring welled up through the 
mosses and trickled forth to wander 
through a pine wood down the moun- 
tain side. 

“Welcome!’’ said the forest birds tak- 
ing a morning dip in the stream. 

“Welcome!” said the stately bracken 
ferns, stretching out their rootlets to 
touch the ripples. 

The brook wondered. She went on 
more slowly, winding through some 
meadow lands, her clear waters spark- 
ling with the rainbow hues. 

“Welcome!” cried a laborer, stooping 
to drink. 

“You too!’’ cried the brook, and she 
went on, singing. She sang of forests, 
of pines, the fragrant home of the 
mosses, of woodland dells, where the 
mayflower grew and spring flowers 
raised their delicate heads. She sang 
the same song over and over again. 

“Where are you going?” asked the 
long, lithe rushes as she splashed them 
in pssing. 

“Oh, I don’t know!.- 
somewhere.’’ 

“Where did you 
the swallows. 

The brook had forgotten. ‘It does 
not matter,’’ she said dreamily. ‘The 
Eternal made me.’’ She ran along mer- 
rily again—laughing in the sunbeams, 
singing even in the night-time here gay, 
rippling song. 

The somber crows would have stopped 
her babbling. ‘Tell us, what is your 
work in the world?” they asked severely. 

“Mine? Oh, I have none.” 

“Then, aS you are of no use to any 
one, you’d better cease to be,” replied 
the gloomy crows. 

The brook mused sadly for a moment; 
she could not think of anything to say. 
“The Eternal made me,”’ she whispered 


I must hurry— 


come from?” asked 


presently. ‘‘Hush!”’ : 
Everything was very still; the crows 
looked around; they saw _ nothing. 


“What is it?” they cried hoarsely. 

“Only the evening angels passing by; 
they go to visit the sick, you know.” 

The crows stared. “Did you see 
them?’ they asked. 

“Oh, yes! They always come at this 
hour; see, it is twilight! There are 
others coming, and they always smile 
at me.’’ 

The crows felt a stirring in the still 
salr near them; they tremble with a 
strange feeling of awe. 

“They are gone,’ ‘said the brook; 
“and now I, too, must go. Something 
“bids me rush along, and I dare not lin- 
=ger.”’ So she left them. 

“She chooses the fairest meadows to 
play in,’’ croaked the stupid crows. 

The brook rushed on with the swift 


current; soon she dashed right into a 
sluggish stream. 
“Welcome!” it cried; “I was just 


thinking I was too tired to go any far- 


ther and I’d begun to make a pool here. 
But I don’t mind going along with you 
—wait a moment. Why are you in such 
a hurry?” ; 

The brook ran away, laughing. 
“Catch me if you can,” she said, and 
the sluggish stream started onward, just 
keeping the swift current of the brook 
in sight. 

m All at once a deep, solemn sound filled 
the evening air. The brook ceased her 
babble and listened. ‘“‘What is that? 

she cried. ; 

; Some sea birds hovered near. SLtls 
the voice of the ocean,” they cried, flap- 
ping their wings; ‘it calls us; we must 
S rhe sluggish stream clung to the 
banks and hugged the roots of the trees 
in passing. “I am afraid,’ it said. “Are 
you going any nearer to that awful 
voice?”’ 

Somehow the little brook knew now 
where she was going. “But I shall not 
know the song,’ she thought sadly as 
she rushed along. 

The great ocean lay very near, the 
brook laughed for joy. “Shall I help 
make one of those grand waves?” she 
wondered. A huge wave rolled up the 
beach and drew her far, far back into 
the ocean depths. For a moment she 
knew nothing as she was whirled along 
jn the tide. The sun had set. All the 
waves from the horizon to the shore 
were dyed in the crimson of the after- 
zlow. The. little brook rippled on as 
one of the surface waves resting on the 
swell that arose from the heart throb 
of the ocean. ‘‘Here, too, are life and 
joy!’’ she cried. 

“Whence did you 
wave, glowing red. 

“Oh, I was only a little brook; I came 
from far away.’’ 

“What was your work?” 


come?’’ asked a 


“Tt did no work,” sighed the brook. 


“T only ran along the meadows, laugh- 
ing in the sunshine.” 

Several of the waves near by laughed 
merrily. ‘We heard of you,” they cried; 
“the angels saw you; they say you 
worked hard, never ceasing day and 
night. The valleys and meadows grew 
green as you splashed along. Before 
you came they were barren.” 

“Was that my work?’ asked the be- 
wildered little brook. 

The other wavelets laughed again. 

“How did you come here; did you, 
too, laugh and -«play?’’ asked she of a 
happy little wave that caught the glow 
at her side. 

“No, I have nothing pleasant to look 
upon. I ran along underground, till one 
day I awoke in the depths of this grand 
ocean. It does not matter now, you 
know.”’ 

The afterglow had died away, the sur- 
face waves were driven along by a sud- 
den breeze; the little brook clung to a 
huge rolling billow. 

“Ah, you are a new-comer—never 
mind! Listen now, and you can learn 
the song that we are singing.” 

“TJ do not understand what it means?” 
she cried wistfully. 

We have been learning it through the 
countless ages,’’ replied the wave; ‘‘you 
have it—then it comes clear to you.” 


* * * * * 


Years passed by. The little brook had 
learned to join in now and then; her 
voice was growing rich and deep. Every 
hour the song was changed as the heart- 
beat of the ocean changed its rhythm. 
After a while she knew she was not 
meant to understand its meaning; she 
was content then if she might join in 
the great ‘‘Amen’’, 
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Grandmother’s Story. 

“Please tell me a story, Grandma,” 
said little Sallie Dean; and pulling her 
little stool to grandmother’s feet, she 
sat down upon it and looked up into her 
grandmother’s face. 

Grandmother’s eyes took on the dis- 
tant look they always did when Sallie 
asked for a story, because a story, to 
Sallie, always meant something about 
when Grandma was a girl. 

“Dear child, I’ve told them to you 
over and over, but did I ever tell you 
about the time Father and Mother left 
me home with brother John to watch 
the turkeys? 

“Tt was on a Sunday morning in July, 
and Father, Mother, sister Clarissa, 
Ruth, Calista and Mehitabel, with Adam, 
Samuel and Daniel, were ready to start - 
for church—Father and Mother with 
the girls in the big ws:gon, xnd the boys 
on foot. 

“Father drove a team «.f horses, but 
many of the farmers drove oxen, 

“Just before Father picked up the 
lines, Mother called out to me, ‘Be a 
good girl, Melissa, and help John watch 
the turkeys; your lunch is in the cup- 
board—brown bread and beans, and the 
milk is down cellar.’ 

“Church, in those days, meant a long 
sermon, then a recess, then another long 
sermon with ‘firstly’ and ‘secondly’ and 
so on, before they would be ready to 
come home again. 

“TI sat down on the flat stone in front 
of the door of the log cabin that was 
our home; it was so quiet I could hear 
the rustling of the leaves in the trees 
and the twitter of the birds in the 
branches. John lay on his back under 
the trees in the shade. 

“IT felt very proud because Mother 
had allowed me to stay home and help 
John with the turkeys. Foxes and other 
small animals often came into our 
clearing and caught our chickens and 
turkeys, but a stick or a stone soon 
drove them away. 

“John was thirteen and a big boy for 
his age, while I was ten. 

“The road that ran by our home was- 
called ‘the Mohawk Trail’, and years be- 
fore had been used by the Indians in 
traveling from one tribe to another, 

“Sitting there in the warm sunshine, 
I was startled by a sudden sound, and 
glancing down the road, I saw five men 
coming up the slope in single file. In 
a horrified whisper I called, ‘John! In- 
dians!’ John started to his feet, for 
frontier children are trained to be alert. 

“He whispered to me softly, ‘Don’t 
be afraid, Melissa, I’ll take care of you; 
and don’t you dare let the Indians know 
you are scared.’ 

“By this time they were in front of 
the house and turning into the yard; 
my heart seemed to leap into my throat, 
and as for running, my feet were glued 
to the ground. 

“The Indians, for such they were, 
walked up to the doorstep, and with a 
single word, ‘How’, threw themselves on 
the grass. 

“John had taken his seat by my side 
and was holding my hand tight in his 
own. 

Suddenly uttering some _ gutteral 
sounds, one of the Indians rose to his 
feet, made motions of eating and drink- 


ing, and coming toward us he said in 
English, ‘No hurt, hunger.’ 
“ “Get them something to eat,’ whis- 


pered John to me. = 

“How my trembling limbs carried me 
into the house I do not know. TI lifted 
the big beanpot and carried it to the 
door. John took it from me and placed 
it in front of them. I followed with two 
big loaves of Mother’s brown bread and 
a pail of milk. 

“They broke the bread in big pieces, 
and dipping it in the milk, ate it; the 
beans they dipped up with their fingers, — 


In fascinated silence I watched them. 
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Would they tomahawk John and me, 
or would they, their hunger appeased, 
go on? My heart beat rapidly and I 
quivered from head to foot. 

“They soon finished their meal, then 
rising, the largest and—if possible— 
cleanest Indian came toward us. I rose 
to my feet; if I were to be tomahawked 
I would take it standing. 

“Putting his hands under my arm, 
he lifted me until my face was level 
with his. I closed my eyes. But he 
sofely rubbed his cheek on mine and 
said in English, ‘Little Sparrow’, and 
put me down on the ground again. Then 
taking from some place on his person a 
beautiful beaded belt, he put it in my 
hands. Then, silently without another 
word, they took their way down the 
road. 

“John and I watched until they were 
out of sight, then John turned and, 
grabbing my hair, made an imaginary 
circle around it and shouted, ‘Heap big 
Injun’, but my strained nerves giving 
way, I burst into tears, and he put his 
arm around me and comforted me. 

“Not long after that Father and 
Mother returned, and were greatly trou- 
bled with our tale of the Indians’ visit, 
although all Indians were considered 
peaceful then. But after I had gone 
to bed that night Mother came and knelt 
by my bed, and I knew she was thank- 
ing the dear Lord her children were 
safe. 

“The other children quite envied me 
my beautiful beaded belt, and I kept it 
carefully for years.” 

Sallie sighed as her grandmother 
ended the tale and said, wistfully, “I 
wish we had such exciting times now.” 
But Grandmother only smiled.—Sarah 
H. Roberts, in The Congregationalist. 

* * * 
For the Southern Churchman, 
IT ISN’T GOOD BUSINESS TO WORRY. 
Monica Williams. 
It isn’t good business to worry 

Foor worry makes things seem wrong 
It isn’t good business to worry 

For worry helps trouble along. 


No matter what seems to beset you 
Of matters that cause you to doubt 

Of fears that seem to oppress you 
Just try and leave worry out. 


But the way to do this is not easy 
For you might as well know at the 
start 
That worry springs up as the breezes 
And holds-right on to the heart. 


The breezes chill in the Springtime 

Or the gale in the Winter that blows 
Can be shut from our hearth, if afore- 
time 

Our windows and doors, we will close. 


But when worry creeps up o’er the moun- 
tain 

Just pull up the shades of regret 
And do a good turn, and you're certain— 

Just certain—to worry forget. 

* * * 
Fish in the Bible. 

While animals and birds, insects and 
reptiles, are freely mentioned in the 
Bible, it may seem strange that no spe- 
cies of fish, save only the whale, is men- 
tioned by name in either the Old or 
New Testament. Perhaps that is easily 
explainable by the fact that the Holy 
Land is an inland area of mountains, 
plains and valleys. With the exception 
of Joppa, the Israelites held no posses- 
sions along the coast, part of which be- 
longed to the Phoenicians and the rest 
to the Philistines. 

The one river in the Holy Land is 
the Jordan, and that is too rapid, too 
muddy and too deep in its rocky bed to 
make fishing either profitable or enjoy- 
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able. The smaller streams were either 
dry or rushing torrents. Of its three 
lakes, the Dead Sea was probably en- 
tirely devoid of all life, animal and 
vegetable, so that the only fishing pre- 
serves were the Lake of Gennesaret and 
the pools of Heshbon. 

Beyond mention of the actual crea- 
tion of fish, their incidental mention in 
our Lord’s history as an article of food, 
and the occupation of fishing by coastal 
tribes, the word ‘‘fish” is only infre- 
quently used in Biblical phraseology. 
Not a single species is named if we ex- 
pect the whale, and even the whale 
probably refers to man-eating sharks— 
“sea monsters’ as they were called in 
the ancient Greek Hebrew tongues. 

Mention is made of Tobit’s fish, but 
as this denizen of the water leaped out 
of the Tigris to attack a man, contrary 
to the habits of any known fish, we may 
safely assume it to have been a croco- 
dile. Further mention is made of the 
“purple fish’’, but Biblical students have 
affirmed that this reference applies to 
a variety of shell-fish. A valuable dye 
was said to have been extracted from 
the throat of a shell-fish in those far- 
off days. The art of procuring this dye 
was known only to the Phoenicians, and 
has long since perished together with 
the records of this race. It was so costly 
as to be one of the peculiar insignia of 
royalty or official distinction. Beyond 
these fragmentary records, there is not 
a single mention in the Bible of the 
hundreds of varieties of fish known to- 
day.—Our Dumb Animals. 


* % * 
For the Southern Churchman. 
THE LORD SHALL GUIDE THEE. 
Isaiah 58:11. 
Martha Yuong. 
Lord, keep me near Thee all this day, 
Direct all I think and do and say; 
Ah. "Let me not a moment stray 


From Thy good will, Thy perfect way: 


And like the carrier pigeon’s surge, 
Quick ever to its homing urge, 
My spirit of its wandering purge, 
Back to its Source my soul’s flight merge. 
* * * 
The Picture That Changed. 

“Oh, look, Mumsy!” exclaimed Paul, 
hurrying into the house. ‘‘Here is the 
picture that Aunt Mary took of me. 
Don’t you think that it is just fine?” 

Paul’s mother took the picture. It 
was a snapshot of a little boy and he 
was smiling. 

Paul waited anxiously, but he was not 
smiling, for he was a cross-looking boy. 

His mother studied the _ picture. 
“There is something about it that does 
not look quite natural,’’ she said, puz- 
zled, “but it is a very pretty picture.’’ 

The frown On Paul’s face grew deeper 
and he took it to his father. ‘‘Isn’t it 
good, Daddy?” he asked eagerly. 

His father looked closely at the pic- 
ture. “It is good,’’ he said, “‘but, still— 
there is something about it that is not 
quite natural.’’ 

The frown grew deeper and deeper 
and he ran up to his brother Jud’s room 
with it, but even Jud seemed to think 
that there was something odd about it. 

“Tt looks pleasanter than you usually 
do. How did you come to smile like 
that?’’ 

Paul was in no mood to answer ques- 
tions, and there certainly was no smile 
on his face. He took the picture to his 
room. 

“T don’t see why they should think 
that it is not a good picture just because 
it is smiling,’ he said. 

He really did know, only he did not 
like to admit it even to himself. He 
knew that he was a cross-looking little 
boy because he had been told so very 
often, and he knew that the picture was 
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nicer than he was. That was really why 
he liked it so well. 

“T wish I did not look like that,” he 
said to himself longingly. 

Then he kept looking at the picture, 
and thinking about it, and wishing that 
he looked like it. Perhaps it was be- 
cause he looked at it so much, and 
wished that he looked like it, that he 
began to lose some of his cross look. 
He just had to smile back when he 
looked at it, and he looked at it a great 
deal. 

Then, one day, he brought it down 
and showed it to Uncle Mat. 

“Why!” exclaimed Uncle Mat, “‘it cer- 
tainly does look like you.”’ 

His daddy looked at it again. ‘‘Why, 
I do believe that it does look like him,” 
he said. “I thought at first that it 
didn’t.” 

“Why,” said his mother, as she looked 
over Daddy’s shoulder, ‘‘it does look like 
him. I guess I did not get a good look 
at it the first time.” 

Now it was the smile on Paul’s face 
that was growing deeper and he knew 
why it looked more like him now. The 
real reason was that it was he who had 
changed until he looked like the pic- 
ture, and he meant to keep on chang- 
ing until they would say the picture 
looked just like him, only it did not 
smile quite enough.—Florence Isaacson, 
in The Mayflower. 

A Goose That Drives the Cows. 

Some time ago a farmer of Ballston, 
Ore., while out hunting, shot and 
wounded a wild Canadian goose by 
breaking the tip of one of her wings. 
Feeling sorry for the injured bird, the 
farmer took the goose home and placed 
her in the barnyard with the rest of 
his fowls. 

At first the goose was very shy at 
the approach of any human being, but 
being entirely dependent for her living 
upon the hand that was feeding her, in 
time she became quite tame, and even- 
tually a great help on her master’s 
farm. 

Every evening the goose goes out into 
the pasture and drives the cows home. 
When they loiter by the wayside she 
urges them on by pecking at their legs 
until they obey her. After they. reach 
the barn this clever honker drives each 
cow into her own stall. Occasionally, 
when some cow becomes unruly and re- 
fuses to go into her stall, the goose has 
to work very hard, but she never gives 
up until she has succeeded in driving 
each animal into its proper place.— 
Juliette Frazier, in Our Dumb Animals. 

* * * 
For the Southern Churchman. 


THE LITTLE SHIPS. 
Frances Charlotte Davis. 
Oh, see the ships come sailing home 
With strange and lovely cargo! 


They sailed today for a distant port 
At the hour the sun sinks low, 


And now they sail back home again 
With armfuls of wood flowers! 


Oh, the childrens’ hands are the little 
ships, 
With loveliness as cargo! 


* * * 


For the Southern Churchman. 
HIS HAND. 
G. B. Gierasch, 
You’ve stumbled? Yes, I know, my child, 
But let Him take your hand; 
The way is very stony, wild, 
The young can’t understand, 


There is One whom you may trust 
And Who will show you the way; 

Although you stumble, take His Hand, 
And you'll not go astray! 
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Classified Advertisments and Notices 


Al notices ana aavertisements, 


a rate of 20 cents per agate line each insertion. 
na nel togare Hs A rate of 15 cents per line is made to persons seeking po- 


po contracts of any length. 
sitions. 


No advertisement accepted for less than 


excepting positions wanted, will be inserted in 


Special raes 


50 cents. 


Copy for this department must be received not later than Tuesday of the week in 
which it is intended that the first insertion shall appear. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


CHURCH VESTMENTS. 

Cathedral Studio, Church embroideries, 
Altar and Pulpit Hangings. Stoles from 
Burse ¢nd veil from $10. Surplice 
Gend for complete iine of pure 
Irish linens by the yard. Silks, fringes 
and gold thread. Embroidered erabiems 
ready to appy. Altar Guild Handbook, 


ees L, V. MACKRILLE 
11 W. Kirke St., Chevy Chase, 
Washington, D. C. 
Telephone Wisconsin 2752. 
—— EEE ae 
BOARDING. 
OPEN FOR SUMMER BOARDERS JUNE 
8rd. St. Hilda’s Hall, Charles Town, West 
Va. Address “C.” Reference required. 


FOUNTAIN PENS. 

LIFE-TIME GUARANTEED FOUNTAIN 
PENS, price $1.00 each. These pens are 
guaranteed by the manufacturer, and are 
also guaranteed to give absolute satisfac- 

Colors—green, pearl-gray and 
, the same pens that sell in stores 
for $2 and $3. 

I also take subscriptions for all maga- 
‘ines published, at publisher’s rates, or 
less, and I will appreciate your orders, for 
I need medicine and nourishment. Sold 
by a shut-in. Edward P. Broxton, Route 
1, Keysville, Ga. 


SUMMER BOARDERS. 


FARNHAM INN, CENTRALLY  LO- 
CATED IN HISTORIC NORTHERN 
NECK. All modern conveniences, good 
water, plenty of shade, and home cook- 


For terms apply to Mrs. A. V. Payne, 
Va. 


ing. 
Farnham, 


CHURCH LINEN. 

FINE IRISH LINEN specially selected 
for Church use. 36 inches to 54 inches 
wide, cut any length. Sample of 12 qua- 
lities on request. Mary Fawcett Com- 
pany, 812 Berkeley Avenue, Trenton, Ney lis 


SITUATION WANTED. 


MIDDLE-AGED WOMAN WOULD LIKE 
to care for child, or lady. Fourteen 
years with Indianapolis Recreation De- 
partment. Best of references. Address 
Elicabeth Major, 2814 Washington Bou- 
levard, Indianpolis, Ind. 


CLERGYMAN’S DAUGHTER DESIRES 
position as companion for elderly lady, 
invalid, or child. Address Miss Joyner, 
Sewanes, Tenn. 


CHURCH INTE LLIGENCE. 
(Continued from page 17.) 


(Morehouse, Milwaukee, publish some. ) 
Then one child acts as the communicant 
in transit who is moving from the town 
of A to the town of B. Another child, 
as rector of A, fills in the dismissal part 
of the form and gives it to the com- 
municant. He, on the following Sun- 
day, presents it to a third child, the 
rector of B, who fills in the acknowl- 
edgement part of the form and duly 
returns it to the rector of A. Canon 
42 on this matter, which is printed on 
the forms, is read to the school. 


ae sree 
PANAMA CANAL ZONE. 
Rt. Rev. Harry Roberts Carson, D,. D., 
Bishop. 
0 


The Church’s Strength. 

In his eight churches and mission 
stations in the Panama Canal Zone, 
Bishop Carson confirmed 220 persons 
last year. The district has 3,406 com- 
municants, of which 1,085 belong to 
St. Paul’s, Panama City, where the 
Rev. Arthur F. Nightengale is in 
charge. Dean Wragg at St. Luke’s 


Cathedral, Ancon, has 400; Archdeacon 
Cooper at Christ Church, Colon, 418; 
the Rev. John T. Mulcare at St. Peter’s, 
La Boca, 619. In addition to the 3,000 
communicants, the Church has nearly 
13,000 baptized members not yet con- 
firmed. The Bishop’s staff includes six 
clergy and twelve lay readers. 


en pe 
CONNECTICUT. 


_ Rt Rev. F. G. Budlong, D. D. S T. B., 


Oo 


Oldest Church in State Celebrates 
Anniversary. 

St. Paul’s Church, Woodbury, prob- 
ably the oldest Episcopal church in, 
continuous use in the state, celebrated 
the one hundred and fiiftieth year of 
use by a special Service on July 14. 
The rectors of Christ Church, Roxbury, 
and St. John’s, Washington, formerly 
belonging to Woodbury, were the spe- 
cial speakers. Friends from a distance 
helped crowd the Church. 


Rev. J. 8S. Linsley, D. D., came to 
Woodbury on July 23 for the funeral 
of Mrs. Thos. L. Shea, who has been 
the most prominent worker in the 
parish for more than sixty years. 

T. Appleton. 


O 
DALLAS. 
Rt. Rev. H. T. Moore, D. D,. Bishop 
——.—o —— 


TEXAS CHURCHES PLAN 
OBSERVANCE OF CENTENNIAL 
An interdenominational committee 
representing six communions is making 
plans for special religious activities in 
connection with the Centennial of 
Texas’ independence to be observed in 
1936. Their first recommendation to 
the churches of Texas follows: 
To the Christian Patriots of Texas. 
Your state committee on co-operation 
in the Texas Centennial Revival has 
adopted the following recommendation 
to be presented to the various Christian 
denominations of the state as to their 
participation in the Texas Centennial: 
FIRST: that a united effort on the 


‘part of all the Christian people of Texas 


be made to observe all Texas holidays 
such as San Jacinto Day, Independence 
Day, etc., in great Christian patriotic 
rallies to be held in all communities in 
the state, 

SECOND: that a major effort be 
made to add 25 per cent. to the attend- 
ance in Sunday School and Church dur- 
ing the month of January, thus taking 
advantage of the resolutions period to 


‘make it a church and Bible study year. 


; THIRD: that plans be made to par- 
ticipate in one of ten inspirational in- 
ter-denominational, evangelistic rallies 
to be held in the month of February in 
strategic cities of the state, 

FOURTH: that a revival be con- 
ducted in every local church in the state 
during the Centennial year. 

FIFTH: that a continuous revival of 
religion be in progress in the city of 
Dallas during the period of the Cen- 
tennial. 

It was suggested that in the latter 
movement a centrally-located place suit- 
able for a great gathering be secured 
and be occupied at intervals by the dif- 
ferent denominations, calling our peo- 
ple to repentance and God. 

The following committee was ap- 
pointed to have charge of the continu- 
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ous revival in Dallas during the Cen- 
tennial: 

Dr. S. H. C. Bergin, Chairman. 

Dr. Wallace Bassett. 

Dr. Thomas F. Gallaher. 

Dr. Graham F. Frank. 

Dry JeclLiupchurchs 


The names of the committee issuing 
this statement are as follows: 

Hon. Harry Hines, of the State High- 
way Department, and Dr. Leo Johnson 
of the Oak Cliff Christian Church, rep- 
resenting the Christian churches; 

Dr. Wallace Bassett of the Cliff Tem- 
ple Baptist Church, Dalas, and the Rev. 
Cc. E. Matthews, pastor of the Travis 
Avenue Baptist Church, Fort Worth; 

Dr. B. A. Hodges, Waxahachie, and 
Dr. Floyd H. Poe, City Temple, Dallas, 
representing the Presbyterian Church, 
Ue, Se Ans es 

Bishop E. Cecil Seaman of Amarillo, 
the Rev. Willis P. Gorhart of Abilene, 
representing the Protestant Episcopal 
Church; 

Dr. J. T. Upchurch of the Beracah 
Home, Arlington, and Mr. R. R. Kirby, 
Dallas, representing the Nazarenes; 

Mr. Sam Braswell, Clarendon, and 
Bishop A. Frank Smith, Houston, rep- 
resenting the Methodists; 

Dr. Thomas R. Gallaher, president of 
Dallas Pastors’ Association, and Dr. W. 
R. Hall, representing the Presbyterian 
Church; U: S: Az: 

And R. E. Huckabee, Amarillo. 

—Fort Worth Tribune. 
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PAPERS 


By 
CANON F. E. HOWITT 
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Rt. Rev. Albert S. Thomas, D. D., Bishop. 
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In Appreciation. 

The young people of Epiphany Par- 
ish, Hutawville, wish to take this oppor- 
tunity of thanking the numerous per- 
sons who so kindly responded to our 
requests for money for our Parish 
House Fund. We are indeed most 
grateful. 

We ehave come into possession of 
one of the oldest and finest buildings 
in town, and through the kind assist- 
ance of members of the congregation, 
and of other interested persons, we 
have made much headway in prepar- 
ing the building for use. We expect 
to begin using it within the next two 
or three weeks. 

The building consists of a large as- 
sembly room, a library, a kitchen, and 
five class rooms. It is being ceiled with 


large cypress boards, and other the fire- 
places, windows, and doors we are dec- 
orating the walls with panels. 
Francis K. Simons, Jr., 
Treasurer the Diocese. 


Personal Notes 


The Rev. Conrad H. Goodwin is sup- 
plying the pulpit of the Rev. Roger A. 
Walke, of St. Mark’s-on-the-Hill, Pikes- 
ville, Md., for the month of August. 


The Rev. William Porkess, D. D., rec- 
Church, Thermopolis, Wyoming, was 
elected Secretary of the District of Wy- 
oming at the Annual Convocation held 
in Laramie, June 9 and 10. 


Appointments Accepted. 

Rev. John James Kirkpatrick, for- 
merly seminarian and chaplain, Church 
Home for Girls, Philadelphia, is curate 
of Christ Church, Bloomfield and Glen 
Ridge, N, J. 


Rev. Luman J. Morgan, formerly rec- 
tor of St. Mary’s Church, Hillsboro, 
Ohio, is to be priest in charge of St. 
Paul’s Church, Martins Ferry, Ohio. 
Effective September 1. 


TRUST DEPARTMENT WILL 
TIONAL INFORMATION. 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN 


For the Summer. 

Rt. Rev. F. A. McElwain, S. T. D., 
will have charge of Emmanuel Church, 
Dublin, N. H., from July 1 to-Septem- 
ber 15. 

Rev. A. M. McLaughlin is in charge 
of the Church of the Redeemer, 1420 
East 56th Street, Chicago, Ill., for the 
months of July and August. 

Rev. Arthur B. Kinsolving, D. D., rec- 
tor of St. Paul’s Church, Baltimore, 
Maryland, should be addressed during 
the summer at Box 371, Fishers Island, 
Nie ake 

Rev. Claude Soares, chaplain of Man- 
lius School and rector of Christ Church, 
Manlius, N. Y., will have charge of the 
services in the Church of the Saviour, 
Syracuse, N. Y., during August. 


The Rev. William Porkess, D. D., rec- 
tor of St. Stephen’s Church, Wilkins- 
burg, Pa., left August 1 for Lake Mo- 


honk Mountain House, 

Ulster County, N.'Y., 

summer address. 
Ordinations. 

Ernest A. Harding was ordained to 
the diaconate by Bishop Sherrill of Mas- 
sachusetts in the Cathedral Church of 
St. Paul, Boston, June 27. The candi- 
date was presented by the Very Rev. 
P. F. Sturges, D. D., who also preached 
the sermon. The Rev. Mr. Harding is 
curate at the Church of the Messiah- 
Incarnation, Broklyn, N. Y. 

Norman Stockett, Jr., was ordained 


Mohonk Lake, 
which will be his 


deacon by Bishop Matthews of New 
Jersey in Trinity Cathedral, Trenton, 
June 24. The candidate was presented 


by his father, the Rev. Norman Stockett 
of Pemberton, N. J., and will be in 
charge of Christ Church, Palmyra, N. 
J., with address at 638 Parr St. The 
Hiseutev. “Albion = W.. Kolent, D. D., 
preached the sermon. 

Henry Johnston, Jr., was ordained 
deacon by Bishop Penick of North Caro- 
lino in Calvary Church, Tarboro, June 
23. The candidate was presented. by 
the Rev. B. E. Brown, and is assistant 
at Christ Church, Raleigh, N. C., dur- 
ing July and August. The Rev. Thomas 
H. Wright preached the sermon. 

Robert Hampton Mercer, S. T. D., 
Harold Lawrence Sweet, Edwin Warner 
Grilley, Jr., and Powell Mills Dawley 
were ordained deacons by Bishop Perry 


IF YOU WOULD LIKE TO HAVE YOUR SECURITIES 
WHERE THEY WILL RECEIVE DAY-TO-DAY ATTENTION, 
AND BE INSTANTLY AVAILABLE IF NEEDED, AND AT THE 
SAME TIME FREE YOURSELF FROM DETAILS, CONSIDER 
THE ADVANTAGES OF AN AGENCY ACCOUNT HERE. OUR 


GLADLY 


FIRST AND MERCHANTS 


National Bank of Richmond 
JOHN M. MILLER, JR., President. 


Capital and Surplus Five Million Dollars. 


-GIVE YOU ADDI 


LOANS 


COMMERCIAL AND PERSONAL 
State-Planters Bank and Trust Company 
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Member Federal Reserve System 
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23 
of Rhode Island in the Cathedral of St. 
John, Providence, June 24. The-Rey. 
Mr. Mercer was presented by the Rey. 
Richard M. Maddox, and is assistant at 
St. Michael’s Church, Bristol, R. I. The 
Rev. Mr. Sweet was presented by. the 
Rev. Charles H. Temple, and is dssis- 
tant at the Church of the Advent, Paw- 


tucket, R. Il. The Rev. Mr. Grilley was 
presented by the Rev. Arthur Wood. 
The Rev. Mr. Dawley was presented by 
the Rev. Charles §. Hutchinson, D. D. 

* * * 

DEATHS. 

Col. Wm. S. Cogswell. 

Colonel William S. Cogswell, for 
many years a vestryman and church- 


warden of Grace Church, Jamaica, N. 
Y., and in many ways a prominent lay- 
mon of this diocese, died at his home 
in Jamaica in the early morning of 
July 18 in his 96th year. He was for 
many years a member of the diocesan 
convention, a lay-member of the Ca- 
thedral chapter and a member of its 
committee on St. Paul’s and St. Mary’s 
schools. He had frequently acted as 
counsel to the diocese and to its bish- 
ops. The diocesan convention at its 
meeting last May sent him affectionate 
greetings, hearing that the infirmities 
of age were increasing upon him. 

Colonel Cogswell was born in Ja- 
maica. He was an undergraduate in 
Trinity College, Hartford, when the 
Civil War began, and was made second 
lieutenant of a Connecticut infantry 
regiment. He served throughout the 
war, and rose to the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel. After the war he returned to 
Trinity, took his degree there, studied 
law and was admitted to the bar in 
1868 In 1872 he married Henrietta 
Spader, and they moved into the house 
in which he has ever since resided, and 
where he died. He was active in the 
G. A. R. and in the Loyal Legion. He 
was only once in public office—as Tax 
Commissioner under Mayor Seth Low. 
He was given the degree of LL. D. by 
Trinity College, of which college he was 
also a trustee. 

The funeral was in Grace Church, 
Jamaica, and the burial in the church- 
yard. Bishop Stires officiated, assisted 
ky the Rev. Remsen B. Ogilby, Presi- 
dent of Trinity College, and by the Rev. 
Charles W. McLean and the Rey. Rob- 
ert D. Smith, respectively, the former 
and the present curate of Grace Church. 
The rector, the Rev. Joseph H. Titus, 
was ill. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
(Continued from page 2.) 


HATH NOT THE ANGELICAN 
CHURCH ERRED ALSO? 


Mr. Editor: 

Especially with so much on re- 
union with Rome in our American and 
the Church of England’s press, why still 
poke Art. XIX at her having “erred, 
not only in . . living and . . Cere- 
monies, but also in matters of Faith?’’ 

I, for one, say: let’s repeal this last 
paragraph of England’s 1562 and our 
1801 Article, entitled “Of the Church.” 

WM. STANTON MACOMB, 
Layman. 
Germantown, Philadelphia. 
Trinitytide, 1935. 


+ SHRINE MONT 


High in Virginia Alleghanies; 100 miles 
due west of Washington; central in Third 
Province; on fine motoring road. Group 
of ten cottages about Cathedral Shrine and 
Refectory Hall. Library, swimming pool, 
tennis, hikes, etc. Church owned and ope- 
rated at cost. Invites Church people and 
friends from Haster to Advent; outings $2 
a day; vacations $12.50 a ‘week; also 
Church groups and conferences. Grey- 
hound buses and So. Ry. trains met on no- 
tice at Mt. Jackson, Va. Prospectus, ete. 
Rev. Edmund L. Woodward, M. D., Shrine 
Mont, Orkney Springs, Va, 


Educational 


The General Theological 
Seminary 


CHELSEA SQUARE, NEW YORK 


The next Academio year begins on the last 
Wednesday in September. 
Special students admitted and Graduate 
Courses for graduates of other Theclogical 
aries. 
The requirements for admission and other 
ulars can be had from THE DEAN, 
Chelsea Square, New York, N. Y. 


Christ Church School 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY, VA. 

A country school for boys; well located. 
€ollege preparatory, moderate cost. Per- 
gonal attention; scholarships. Apply to 
Wm. D. Smith, Jr., Headmaster( for infor- 
mation, Christchurch, Va. 


ST. MARGARET'S SCHOOL — 


TAPPAHANNOCK. VIRGINIA. 


A Church School for girls. Boarding 
Department limited to 70. College Pre- 
paratory Course and Intermediate Grades. 
Athletics. Very moderate cost. 

Country life and simplicity without iso- 


Qation. Beautiful grounds on Rappahan- 
mock River. Three dormitories for differ- 
ent stages. 


EDITH LATANHE, Headmistress. 


The Virginia Theological 
Seminary 


ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 
For catalogue and other information, 
Address THE DEAN 


= ee 


Tie Beckforducekool 


WOODSTOCK, VIRGINIA. 

A school for younger boys. Second 
grade through Junior High School. On 
maodern farm in Shenandoah Valley. Sum- 
Limited enrollment. Fifty 


EDMUND BURKE WHELAN, 
Headmaster. 


The Bishop Payne 
Divinity School 


The accredited Seminary of the Church for 
colored mer for the ministry. The 
eurriculum ovvers the full course for Deacons 
and Priest’s Orders. The degree of D. D. 
awarded. 
For catalogue and information. apply to 
Rev. FP. G. Ribble, M. A., D. D., Dean 
Petersburg, Va. 


The Episcopal Theological School 


Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Affiliated with Harvard University. 
Dean H. B. Washburn, 3 Mason Street. 


STUART HALL 


An Episcopal school emphasizing best in 
Bouthern tradition and culture. Effective 
preparation for College Entrance Boards 
and for colleges admitting on certificate. 
General Course for Non-College_ Girl. 
Music, Art, Dramatics. Lower School. 
Courses for high school graduates in in- 
tensive college preparation and 1 or 2 
ears’ Secretarial. New Academic build- 
ng, gymnasium and tiled swimming pool. 
outdoor sports. Riding the year ’round. 
For booklet, address Miss Ophelia S. T. 
Oarr, Principal, Box J-S, Staunton, Va. 
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THOUGHTS for the 
THOUGHTFUL 


“He gives all and wastes nothing.’’ 


makes the world a 
Christianity makes it a 


“Civilization 
neighborhood, 
brotherhood.” 

Christ’s cause has everything to 
hope for from Christian homes. 


The circumstances amid which you 
live determine your reputation; the 
truth you believe determines your char- 
acter.—W. H. Davis. 


We are to win the lost. But the 
Church of Christ is also to build those 
who have been brought in—build them 
in spiritual things. That also is salva- 
tion.—Western Recorder. 


Then He is infinitely 
true. Good, is He? Then He is in- 
finitely good. Faithful? Yes, but in- 
finitely faithful, as God Himself. 
Mighty? Then infinitely mighty.” 


“True, is He? 


We do not need more development. 
We do not need more _ intellectual 
power; we need more spiritual power. 
We do not need more knowledge; we 
need more religion. We do not need 
more of the things that are seen; we 
need more of the things that are unseen. 

—Calvin Coolidge. 


The truth of Idea is more and 
mightier than the truth of fact. The 
truth of Life, the truth embodied in a 
life, is more and mightier than the truth 
of idea. 


We cannot call anything true religion 
unless through it God may be found at 
the counter, in the kitchen, or in the 
shop. The Christian religion includes 
not only the teachings and ideals of 
Jesus Christ, but also His daily life. 

—Kagawa. 


Sometimes we think of the Lord 
Jesus Christ in terms of His various of- 
fices. He is the Mediator between God 
and man; He is the Advocate Who jn- 
tercedes in our behalf; our Sacrifice, 
our High Priest, our Example, our 
Leader, Our Commander, our King. He 
is all that; but as we think of Him in 
these various characters, let us remem- 
ber that behind it*all, there is His real 
matchless, divine, Person; One Who 
may be loved, really loved, for what He 
is—Dr. T. T. Shields. 
God of our weary years, God of our 
silent tears, 

Thou who hast brought us thus far on 
the way, 

Thou who hast by Thy might led us 
into the light, 

Keep us forever in the path we pray 

Lest our feet stray from the places, our 
God, where we met Thee, 

Lest our hearts drunk with the wine 
of the world we forget Thee. 


God is light, and in Him is no dark- 
ness at all. Let us stand in the light, 
and be searched, cleansed and purified 
by it! Let us absorb and reflect that 
light as Moses did! Bathing in its fel- 
lowship will impart to us something of 
God’s beauty. So shall we be transfig- 
ured into His likeness!—F,, B. Meyer. 
a a oe 


ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Boarding and Day Pupils—Third Grade to 
s College. 
2101 Rogers Ave., Mt. Washington, Md. 
George S, Hamilton, B. A., Headmaster, 
Rev. Arthur B, Kinsolving, D. D., Presi- 
dent Board of Trustees and Chaplain. 
_ Enrollment limited to Forty-five Board- 
ing Pupils and forty-five Day Pupils.. 
Tuition of boarders $450, and for Choir 
boys $375; for day boys $125 per sesion. 
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St. Christopher’s 


Accredited college prepartory and 
junior school for boys in 30 acre wood- 
land park 3 miles from historic Rich- 
mond. Healthful and religious atmos- 
Reduction 


prere. Reasonable rates. 

to sons of clergymen and mission- 

aries. Catalog. 

REV. C. G. CHAMBERLAYNE, Ph. D., 
LL. D., Headmaster, 
Richmond, Virginia. 


Fore Uton 


An Honor Christian School with the highest 
academic rating. Junior School from six years, 
Housemother. Separate building. Upper School 
prepares for university or business. ROTC, 
Every modern equipment. Catalogue, Dr. J. J. 
Wicker. Box AZ, Fork Union, Virginia. 


EPISCOPAL SCHOOLS FOR 
GIRLS 
Under the Diocese of Virginia. 
ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL, Charlottesville, 
Virginia. 
ST. CATHERINE’S SCHOOL, Richmond, 
Virginia. 


For catalogue please address the 
Headmistress of each school. 


Some Important Facts in 


English Church History 


EXAMINED AND REVIEWED 
By 
REV. W. P. WITSELL, D. D. 


This is an illuminating and instruc- — 


tive review of the history of the HEpis- 


copal Church in England from the ear- 
lieet records, with commentaries on the — 


book with the above title compiled by 


the Rev. C. L. Wells, D. D., of Sewanee, © 


Tenn, : 


As a digest of the records of the es-_ 


tablishment and growth of the Church; 
its maintenance and continuity of exist- 
ence as an independent religious body 
amid the vicissitudes of early English 
politics, and efforts of outside interfer- 
ence, txis review affords a valuable 
fund of information to churchmen, 
In pamphlet form, 
Price, 25 cents 
For sale by 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN OO. 
Richmond, Va. 


The Ewart’s Cafeteria 


EX:\CELLENT FOOD 
REASONABLE PRICES 


Richmond, Va. 
112-114 N. 5th St. 


Norfolk, Va. 
112-114 Market St. 


Washington, D. C. 
522 18th, N. W. 


XANTHINE 


will hereafter be sold in the new style 
bottle and package. Always best for 
the hair. Not to dye, but restores the 
color, promotes 
dandruff. 


Price, $1.00 at druggists, or sent pre- oS 


paid by us. 
XANTHINE CO., Richmond, 
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LETTERS TO THE 
EDITOR 


Lay Administration of the Chalice. 
Mr. Editor: 

Since some of the Synods will be 
meeting early this fall, there is a mat- 
ter which ought to be called to the at- 
tention of the deputies who attend the 
provincial gatherings. 

Memorials from the Diocese of South- 
western Virginia and the Diocese of 
Michigan were presented to the General 
Convention on the subject of the Lay 
Administration of the Chalice in Holy 
Communion. And the General Conven- 
tion referred this question back to the 
provinces for discussion and further re- 
port to the next General Convention. 
Perhaps the matter can best be pre- 
sented by quoting from the Journal of 
the General Convention: 

The Bishop of Michigan presented 
the report of the Special Committee of 
the House of Bishops on the licensing 
of lay readers to pass the chalice, to- 
gether with the following resolution, 
which was adopted: 

The House of Bishops informs the 
House of Deputies that it has adopted 
the following resolution: 

Resolved, the House of Deputies con- 
curring, that— 

Whereas, in accordance with action 
taken at the meeting of the House of 
Bishops held in Davenport, the Chair 
appointed a committee to consider and 
report on the subject of licensing lay 
readers to pass the chalice in the ad- 
ministration of Holy Communion. The 
committee appointed consisted of the 
Bishops of Michigan, Alabama and Los 
Angeles. The subject was considered 
by your committee in the form of an 
amendment to Canon 26 entitled “Of 
Lay Readers” offered at the last Gen- 
eral Convention and read as follows: 

“At the request of a parish priest, 
acting with advice of his vestry, the 
Bishop may license a lay reader to pass 
the chalice tn the administration of 
Holy Comunion.” 

In the opinion of your committee, this 
subject should receive much more gen- 
eral consideration before action is taken 
by the General Convention, and there- 
fore offers the following resolution: 

Resolved, that the proposed amend- 
ment aforesaid be referred to the 
Synods of the various provinces, with 
the request that they give this whole 
subject careful study and consideration 
and report their findings to the next 
General Convention. 

Attest: 

Charles L. Pardee, Secretary. 

The House of Deputies concurred in 
the foregoing message on the twelfth 
day. 

It is interesting to note that the 
Church in China (‘Chung Hua Sheng 
Kung Hui’), at the last General Synod, 
adopted a resolution approving the re- 
quest of the Bishop of Hongkong to 
license lay readers to assist with the ad- 
inistration of the chalice. 

It is to be hoped that this matter will 
have full discussion in our Synod meet- 
ings. 

Robert A. Magill. 

Lynchburg, Va. 

* * * 
The Other Side. 
Mr. Editor: 

Of course this writer recognizes the 
“sense of justice’? you have shown in 
your willingness to print, in extenso, 
Louis Nizer’s lengthy communication in 
defense of the verdict against The 
Churchman, in its unfortunate suit— 


but several remarks would seem to be ° 


pertinent in this connection. Justice 
might also be pleaded on the other side! 
While you have given your readers 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN 


this fulsome defense of Mr. Hess and 
his position in the matter, covering two 
full columns, you have given only the 
vaguest concept of the case in its en- 
tirety, from The Churchman’s stand- 
point—and that in an editorial position 
where it is made secondary. 

Mr. Nizer, whose letter shows very 
evidently that his client and the motion 
picture authorities are much concerned 
over the nationwide indignation which 
this case has aroused, tries to show that 
the $10,200 damage suit has no connec- 
tion with The Churchman’s magnificent 
crusade of six years in behalf of decent 
films. ‘This is to quibble. He even says 
that. this action ‘‘would have been in- 
stituted’? and the result ‘‘would have 
been the same” had Dr. Shipler, the edi- 
tor of The Churchman, “never written 
one word concerning motion pictures’”’. 
How in the name of reason does he know 
that? 

This writer, for one, denies that Mr. 
Nizer has sufficient omniscience to know 
what would or would not have trans- 
pired, had not The Churchman;waged 
unrelenting warfare against the movies 
as they were before the Roman Legions 
took the field which the Protestant 
Episcopal Church might have occupied 
with honor had it followed the lead of 
this Episcopal journal. It is impossi- 
ble, I contend, to estimate the psycholo- 
gical animus and the dissidence aroused 
among certain motion picture authori- 
ties by The Churchman’s persistent at- 
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A RES ER ST 


tack against unworthy movies, waged 
since 1929. That this case was or was 
not the result of this general crusade 
is anybody’s guess! To any one who 
knows human nature and who knows 
his psychology, the guess would seem 
to be in the affirmative. Do not let your 
readers be misled and ‘‘at the last mo- 
ment go off on a tangent’’! The Church- 
man has undoubtedly been ‘put on the 


spot” because of its fight for better 
movies. Ps 
Let me add that The Southern 


Churchman might now come strongly to 
the defense of its contemporary and 
join the ranks of the denominational, 
the non-denominational and the Roman 
Catholic periodicals all over the coun- 
try that are raising funds for the 
Churchman Defense Committee, 19 East 
Forty-seventh Street, New York City. 
The entire religious press has been 
aroused as seldom if ever before by this 
turn in the fight for a higher grade of 
motion pirtures. The Churchman’s 
fight is the fight of every decent man, 
woman and child in America who is. 
outraged at the low grade of daily diet 
that the movies have been wont to serve 
out to the fifty or sixty millions who 
frequent motion picture theatres—your 
esteemed correspondent to the contrary 
notwithstanding. i;  ~eroe bisa 
Thos. F.- 


Olney, Md. 
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ON TAKING A STAND. 

It is always of interests to hear from our readers. 
For one thing it is nice to know you are read. For 
another it often implies that they believe we'have in- 
fluence of one kind or another. And so we like to get 
letters urging us to ‘‘take a stand’’ for some project 
that is especially dear to them. 

Recently a group of our readers have been upset by 
the doings of the ‘‘Church League for Industrial De- 
mocracy’’ and evidently do not approve of the ac- 
tivities of that organization. ‘‘Why do you not de- 
nounce them?’’ writes one reader. Another, who is 
firm in the belief that this particular organization is 
financed from Russia, accuses us also of 
subsidy from the same source. 

Church people can often be zealous and yet have 
their zeal wasted. Are we wrong if we feel that pri- 
marily such writers as we have quoted are in this 
class? Is there not displayed a lack of humor and do 
we not need a little more ability to be able to laugh 
at some things? In all fairness to every position, we 
feel that there is a decided lack of humor in America 
today anyway, and humanity, struggling with many 
problems, instead of trying to help one another and 
work out of the problems, evidences suspicion and dis- 
trust and the good intentions and hopes go scattered 
into thin air, because we are too apt to believe all we 
read in the papers. 

The Chureh League for Industrial Democracy in- 
cludes some of the finest men and women in our churcli 
membership both clerical and lay. They are earnestly 
trying to bring Christian principles to bear in indus- 
trial relations, and they are loud in their protests 
against anything that smacks of exploitation. If they 
at times make mistakes, it is because we are all human, 
and if they have been named in such a book as ‘‘The 
Red Network’’ as dangerous ‘‘reds’’ let us remember 
that even the wife of the President of the United 
States has also received this distinction. 

In the sixteenth century, the politicians who ran the 
church appointed a Dr. Eck to prosecute a young up- 
start monk who said things that they didn’t like. Dr. 
Eck was a smart man. He won his case against young 
Martin Luther by showing that in certain statements 
Luther was in entire agreement with well known 
heretics who had been burnt at the stake for their 
heresy. It didn’t make any difference if these par- 
ticular statements were true or not, the evidence was 
that they were heretics and therefore because Luther 


receiving 


said Some of the same things he too must bea heretic, 


a day many people including ‘‘reds’’ denounce the 


lack of social security and certain industrial situations. 
It is not logical to say that because others besides 
‘‘reds’’ denounce these situations, the others also are 
‘‘yeds’’. If church people allow themselves to say so, 
they are adopting the tactics of Dr. Eck. And those are 
not Christian tactics. 

All of which leads us to say again what we seem to 
have to say once a year in regard to the policy of 
The Southern Churchman. We feel that in our Church 
there is room for a weekly that is devotional in tone 
and can deal with the practical side of Christianity 
Wwithout-indulging in controversy. Of course we are 
human and human beings at times will have convie- 
tions that will be expressed in a form that will be con- 
troversial. But we are endeavoring to place our Chris- 
tianity first and our methodical position second in our 
attitude. We want to be ‘‘a National Chureh paper 
for all the family.”’ 

Of course we have an Evangelical background—one 
hundred years of background and we are proud of it. 
But we feel that if we as Christians could find the Chris- 
tian method of tolerance towards positions other than 
our traditional ones, many of the petty quarrels which 
have held back the progress of real Christianity would 
be eliminated and as a Chureh we could assume our 
position of rightful spiritual leadership. 

Christ, as far as we know, never gave us any political 
faith as the one under which He alone could work. 
Your editor thinks that too many of us have a political 
faith rather than a faith in Our Savior. It we can 
make Him known, we don’t care very much what the 
political system adopted by the people becomes. But 
He is far from known, and whenever we hear of one 
group pointing the finger of accusation at another, 
rather than going to them and trying to understand 
their position, we feel that Jesus Christ is indeed very 
little known. So we refuse to ‘‘take a stand’’ or ‘‘de- 
nounce’’ any group that earnestly is trying to in- 
terpret Jesus Christ, and we wish to remain a paper 
for the family. 


Another Word About the Libel Suit. 

Since we published in full Mr. Nizer’s letter stating 
the side of Mr. Gabriel Hess in the suit for libel re- 
cently won against ‘‘The Churchman’’, we feel we can 
leave each reader to his own conclusions. 

There are many who feel that since this paper has 
done noble work in cleaning up the entertainment field, 


_ the Sunday school children and church members who 


have. benefited should help pay the judgment against 
(Continued on page 9.) 
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Onren and World Problems as Others See Them 


Church Unity. 
Bishop Johnson in The Witness August 1, 1935. 

In my judgment the Church has a unique: mission 
to this nation. If we are going to have church inity 
we must have some principle upon which it can be 
effected. There are several applicants for this honor. 
The Pope offers one solution. Individualism in the 
person of many religious reformers offers others. We 
can accept neither the claims of Rome nor of Geneva. 
We hold much in common with both without going 
over to either. It is true that we have those who are 
looking Romeward and we have those who are looking 
in the other direction, and the impulsive acts of wmdi- 
vidual ministers, away from our own center of gravity 
is disturbing but not disastrous unless the Church her- 
self abandons her position that an historic priesthood 
is the true basis of unity. * * * 

The only inter-communion that is worth working for 
is one in which the need of altar and priesthcod pre- 
cedes the participation therein. To give people some- 
thing that they do not really desire because in doing so 
one is. making a gesture of fraternity can have very 
little value of a spiritual character, whereas the delib- 
erate ignoring of the convictions of those of one’s own 
household can be the source of tremendous damage. 

Disunity is a terrible thing but before we do things 
let us think them through to their ultimate conelusion. 

* * * 


Move to Legalize Lotteries. 
The Presbyterian Banner August 1, 1935. 

Old evils that society has succeeded in shuffling 
off have a way of coming back and must be fought 
again. The lottery is making strenuous efforts to come 
back through legislation in some of the States and 
even through national legislation. Some people in high 
society are lending themselves to such movements. It 
is even proposed to meet the tremendous expenditures 
of the federal government by a national lottery. 
‘““There’s millions in it’’. So there is for some and xn 
equal loss for others. The lottery is an effort to gei 
something for nothing, and this is dishonest in principle 
and introduces unrest and dissatisfaction in our whole 
system of life. It is unsocial in principle for it makes 
one person’s gain another’s loss, or one person’s pleas- 
ure another’s pain. It is no answer to this to say that 
it is accepted by both persons, for the loser would not 
agree to it or enter into it if he knew that he would 
lose. It is demoralizing and unsettles the foundations 
of moral living. At times it becomes a social mania 
that disorganizes the whole structure of society. We 
should watch these efforts and keep the nose of this 
beast out of our tent before it crowds in. 

* es * 


History Essential to ected eee 

The Guardian—London, Eng., July 19, 193 

What is the essential thing in Chiristiantey? The 
question is not new; it has been asked for nearly two 
thousand years. But today, owing to the wide expan- 
sion of human knowledge about the physical universe 
and about human history, the question has acquired a 
new importance, and is asked with a wistful perplexity 
unknown in former ages. The demand has lately been 
put afresh with great earnestness by the eminent 
zoologist, Professor MacBride. When the Dean of 
Exeter pointed to the long-range books that modern 
scholars have devoted to the presentation of the old 
faith in modern terms, the professor answered that 
he had read them, and many of them with interest. 
But they left him disssatisfied. He still desired that 
authority should disentangle the ‘‘core of timeless 
truth’’ from the traditions in which it was enmeshed. 
As his friendly appeal was specially directed to the 
Archbishop of York, Dr. Temple felt that courtesy de- 
manded a reply. The archbishop pointed out that the 


request might mean one of two things. If what was 
required was a prediction of the parts of the tradi- 
tional faith which the Church might be upholding at 
some future date the answer could only be given by one 
endowed with infallibility. For himself, Dr. Temple 
was content to affirm a confident expectation that the 
Nicene Creed would be found to be the formulation of 
the ‘‘core of timeless truth’’ that would stand the test 
of time. On the other hand, it was possible that what 
the professor wanted was the extrication of a dis- 
tinguishable body of truth which, though it may have 
been apprehended at a given moment in time, is itself 
independent of all historical events. If so, he is asking 
for the impossible, because the historieal character of 
Christianity is of its essence. 

“In the Commencement’’ 
Church of England Newspaper July 19, 1935. 

“May I go back to the commencement?’ asked 
counsel in an action in the Chancery Division last 
week. 

“To the beginning,’’ corrected Mr. Justice Bennett, 
adding: ‘‘I have always got the strongest objection 
to the word ‘commencement.’ I don't believe it ap- 
pears in the Book of Common Prayer.’ 

Another counsel ended the discussion by reminding 
the court that the Bible does not begin ‘‘in the com- 
mencement.’’ 

* * * 


Tidiness or Mind. 
Christian Observer July 31, 1935. 

In commenting on the popular idea that most scient- 
ists are antagonistic to religion, the famous astronomer, 
Eddington, says that it is not irreligion but a certain 
‘‘tidiness of mind’’ which leads scientifie students to 
avoid approaching their studies from the religious point 
of view. In other words, their attitude is due to the 
recognition of the fact that religion and science each 
has its own particular provinee. The scientist may be, 
and should be, religious, but in his-work he must deal 
with the facts of science and not with the fact of re- 
hgion. The religious man should be scientific, but he 
should not be disturbed in his spiritual experience by 
the theories and hypotheses of science. All of us need 
to recognize that science is but one department of 
human study whereas religion is man’s whole relation- 
ship with God and with his fellowmen. 

* cad * . 
What Does Signor Mussolini Mean? 
The Guardian (English) July 12. 

An ingenious friend of mine, who has a reputation 
for shrewd political speculation, has interested me with 
his reasons for thinking that Signor Mussolini is not 
planning a serious war in Abyssinia. He says that Sig- 
nor Mussolini appreciates as well as any of us the diffi- 
culties and dangers of an Abyssinian campaign, whether 
in the unhealthy lower levels or in the almost impene- 
trable mountains. He believes, therefore, that Signor 
Mussolini will call a halt after he has given his army a 
much-needed training under the real conditions of war 
—that he will in fine blood his men but not too much. 
At that point some incident will probably turn up 
which will give Signor Mussolini a pretext for calling 
off the war. When I pointed out that this was a cir- 
cuitous and expensive method of training an army my 
friend was quite ready with an answer. The army, he 
thinks, is to be used seriously not against Abyssinia 
(where Italy may in the meantime, however, have 
picked up some useful concessions) but against Asia 
Minor. What, he asks, is going to happen to Asia 
Minor when Kemal Pasha’ 8 regime is over? Does any- 
body really believe that there is in ‘Turkey an adminis- 
trative machine which will survive the roma 
Kemal Pasha’s personality? f ek 
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ARCHDEACON FREDERICK W. NEVE, D. D. 


Pygmies or Giants? 


Christ said, in His Sermon on the Mount,—‘* What 
mau by taking thought can add one cubit unto bis 
stature?’’? This was an appeal to universal experience. 
Moreover, to be much above the normal height, is not 
generally desired as it places a man at a disadvan- 
tage in mary ways. On the other hand, growth in 
spiritual stature is something which every Christian 
should desire. We cannot grow skyward, but we can 
grow heavenward, and it is our Christian duty to seek 
to do so. Thus, St. Paul, in his Epistle to the Nphes- 
ians, (4:13) says.—‘‘Till we all come in the unity of 
the faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto 
a perfect man, uuto the measure of the stature of the 
fulness of Christ.’’ We may not measure up to this 
ideal in this present life, but we should be growing 
towards it from aay to day. It is unfortunately the 
case, however, that there is, as a rule, but little am- 
bition in this direction among professing Christians. 
«Most of us are content to be pygmies, when we might 
be, and ought to be, giants, so far as spiritual stature 
is concerned. 


= 
' i 


No Clear Distinction Between Christians and Others. 

One of the principal reasons why Christianity is 
looked upon with indifference by so many of the pres- 
ent day, is that those who profess to be followers of 
Christ do not stand head and shoulders, in a moral and 
spiritual sense, above their fellowmen. They do not, 
except in individual instances, exert a commanding 
influence upon the world around them. This is due, 
in a great measure, to the fact that we have settled 
down to a level where we find that we can get along 
easily and comfortably without being conscious of 
any particular wrong doing, but at the same time with- 
out being eagerly desirous of making any special ef- 
fort towards the higher life. We do not see any reason 
why we should try to live on a higher level than those 
around us. We are quite content to stay waere we 
are and we imagine that this is the best we can do un- 
der the circumstances and in accordance with our own 
experience of what we can do and what we cannot. 
But Christian people have got to do something more 
than this if the general level of human life in this world 
of ours is to be raised more nearly to the standard set 
by Christ Himself for us to follow. 


Rising Above the World’s Level. 

~The question is not what we can do by the help of 
our own natural resourses and thus keep abreast of 
the general level and even take credit to ourselves for 
so doing. This did not satisfy St. Paul. He tried to 
see what he could do by himself, and.this is what he 
had to say about it:—‘‘I ean of mine own self do noth- 
ing.’’ He had, however, gone further than this; he 
was not content to remain at the zero mark; he tried 
to live up to the new level which Christ had set for 
him, and as a result he could say, from his own ex- 
perience :—‘‘I can do all things through Christ which 
strengtheneth me.’’ From that time on he became a 
spiritual giant, and the shadow which his life has east, 
has spread throughout the whole world, and will con- 
tinue to do so to the end of time. It is not what we 
can make of ourselves which gives the measure of our 
spiritual stature, it is what God can make of us, if 
we are willing to allow Him to use us for the fulfillment 
of His divine purpose. 
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St. Paul’s Striving to Reach the Divine Ideal. 

To go back to St. Paul, we realize the secret of his 
continuous growth to the heroie proportions which he 
finally reaehed, when we read the folowing :—‘Breth- 
ren, I count not myself to have apprehended: but this 
one thing I do, forgetting those things which are ‘*be- 
hind, aud reaching forth unto those things which are 
before, I press toward the mark for the prize of the 
high calling of God in Christ Jesus.’’ We may say 
that St. Paul was a saint, and so he was; but he re- 
minds his fellow Christians in his Epistles that they 
too were called to be saints. That is to say, that they 
must, as followers of Christ, seek to be like Him, more 
and more all the days of their life. 


What It Means to ‘‘Follow On.’’ 

To ‘follow on’’ should mean, rising step by step, 
day by day, to higher ground. We cannot, as our 
Lord said, add one cubit to our stature, but we ean, if 
we will, add continually to our spiritual stature and 
Christianity will never be the power in the world which 
it ought to be until Christians cease to be satisfied with 
being mere pygmies and are inspired by the ambition 
to be worthy of Him who hath ealled them to be ‘‘the 
salt of the earth,’’ and ‘‘the light of the world.’’ When 
the pygmy or midget era of Christianity shall have 
given place to one where its greatness and e@loryv ave 
clearly manifested in our lives, the world will no 
longer treat the Christian religion with indifference 
and unbelief but will recognize in its members the true 
leaders of humanity, who can reveal to men a wav of 
life which rises far above any thing that they have 
known or attained to before. 


Tle Vast Resourses of Christianity. 

As has been often said on this page, Christianity has 
vastly more in it than we are getting out of it at pres- 
ent, and it is high time that we Christians, as trustees 
of the heavenly treasure, should seek to be the bene- 
factors through whom its blessings may be distributed 
to mankind. The treasures of Nature are being 
eagerly sought for by those who realize how much new 
knowledge may still reward their search, but what are 
the blessings and treasures of Nature compared to 
those which God has in store for His children, not only 
in the future life, but in this. The greatest benefactors 
of the future will be those who can bring these treas- 
ures to light, and be the means, distributing them 
among their fellowmen. Why not proclaim a Spiritual 
Marathon, in which all our young people shall be 
ealled upon to show what they ean do in winning the 
laurels wnich will rightfully belong to those who ean 
win, not for themselves, but for their fellows, the 
mighty blessings which heaven still holds in store for 
us? The world’s level can never be raised to any ap- 
preciable extent, unless Christians are one and all, 
striving to raise the level of their own lives more and 
more towards the ideals which Christ has given us. 

We can be Titans! for He came to share 

With us His power divine, when He was born 

A child at Bethlehem; and we may dare 

Go forth and save from death a world forlorn. 


Let us be Titans! then the world shall know 
Winter hath passed into perpetual Spring; 
That evil hath been dealt a deadly blow; 
That Christ no longer shall be, but is, King. 
Frederick W. Neve. 
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Spiritual Preparation for the Ministry 


By Condit N. Eddy, 


Rector of St. Paul’s Church, Watertown, 


OLINESS is looked upon as the priest’s trade, and 
it is expected that he should conduct that trade 
honestly, as any layman conducts the affairs be 

which he earns his livelihood.’’ Raphael Sabatini, 
‘«Torquemada”’ ; 

Holiness is the trade of every Christian, ‘fo that 
end are we born, to know God, to cooperate with Him, 
to grow to love Him, and to come to be like Him. 
Every Christian is meant to be a ‘‘man of God’’. The 
clergyman has no excuse if he forgets. 


Holiness is not acquired all at once. Human beings 
do not divide into two classes: ‘‘those alienated from 
God’’ and ‘‘perfected saints’’. We all start as pretty 
raw recruits. In the early stages we do not ‘‘love 
God with all our heart and soul and strneth and 
mind’’ any more than we are already ‘‘perfect as our 
Father in Heaven is perfect’’. That is the goal to- 
wards which we grow. Many honest Christians suffer 
from missing that point. Temptations centime, 
doubts trouble, all is not ‘‘sunshine in the soul.’’ They 
sing certain hymns, they read devotional articles, and 
their experience does not match that of the veterans. 
They know ‘‘they do not feel that way’’. Discouraged 
they wonder if they ever were Christians, or if anyone 
else has real religion. The New Testament could have 
taught them better. Common sense should. Deep 
friendship is not grabbed out of the air... Love may 
start at first sight; it matures slowly. Even a bride 
and grvom, though they may love tremendously, mean 
more to each other later on. It is not expected of a 
Christian that he be perfect, yet. He is called upon 
to plant his feet on the Highway, to keep his face to- 
wards the-goal, and to push on. He may not be re- 
sponsible for the distance he has covered. Some have 
better starts than others. Some meet more obstacles, 
or find more helps. The effort, that we can control. 


This applies to the clergyman too. It is silly to sup- 
pose him perfect. The Lord did not detail archangels 
to shepherd His flock. He trusted His ministry to 
sinners. But the priest’s trade is holiness. Above 
billianey, or an attractive personality, his people really 
require that he be a man of God. He cannot be ex- 
pected to be the holiest person in the parish. Happy 
are we who have in our cures those who have a beanty 
of character we envy, who have served and loved God 
better and longer than we. But it is our shame if we 
fall behind anyone in taking pains. The best of us 
are pretty weak representatives of the Good Shepherd. 
But if we keep trying, we grow to be like Him. He is 
pledged to that. 


OTICE how the kindness of the Master impressed 

His contemporaries. His first miracle was to re- 

leve a social predicament. At the start of the 
great work for which He had been preparing, camo the 
call to help supply refreshments! Imagine a zreat 
‘musician asked to-oblige with ‘‘Mary had a little 
lamb’’ on a mouth organ! But He could not let neigh- 
bors be humiliated. It was one of the loveliest things 
He ever did. How many of us would be inclined to 
leave a large congregation at a moment of popularity 
because word came that a little girl was ill? Of course 
her father was a prominent man. On the way for this 
emergency call He stoped deliberately to be gracious 
to a bankrupt woman who had needed Him terribly. 
He had healed her, but He paused to be kind. Another 
time He could have stepped back and told a certain 


New York. 


‘All right, all right, I’ll heal you’’. He reached 
and touched the man. The poor fellow never had eéx- 
pected anyone again to touch him voluntarily. You 
ean make a huge list of such incidents. We only fol- 
low Him afar off at best. But remember, kindness is 
not an elective, and extra, to the Christian life. It is 
an integral part of being like Christ. The parson may 
be brilliant. Unless he is increasingly kind, he is not 
the Lord Christ’s kind of a shepherd. Every time we 
answer the telephone pleasantly, when we want to 
smash the pesky instrument, every time we are agree- 
able to the parshioner who has much to say, and is 
not very exciting, we do His work. 


leper, 


It is easy to crowd out study, easier to crowd cout 
prayer. Quiet is out before you realize it. You do not 
need to go to fiction to meet the bustling, harassed par- 
son who is always dreadfully busy, who never has 
either the nervious or spiritual reserve to be of use to 
those in trouble. Honestly it is not easy to find time to 
quiet, to be alone with God. Unless you are a terrible 
failure, calls crowd in, calls you ought to heed. The 
Master did not find it easy. He rose long before it was — 
day. He spent all night alone in prayer. He believed 
in quiet, and thought it worth the price. When any 
friendship grows cold, it may be that some wrong 
done has erected a barrier. More often we have simply 
not troubied 1o spend time with the friend. Our 
friendship with God is not different. Also, is it not 
true that much of our ineffectiveness with God and 
man is due to our being more talkers than listeners? 
We clergy feel the need of supporting the eonversa- 
tion on many of our calls. Frequently we are mis- 
taken. Our victims would have enjoyed the visit more 
if we had been better listeners. That is a hideous mis- 
take to make in our conversation with God. 


UR teachers do not exaggerate the importance of 
systemmatic planning in the devotional life. Good 
habits are what steady you when you are not at 

your best. Good breeding grows out of acts of 
courtesy repeated over and over until courtesy be- 
comes quite instinctive. Many of those acts seem very 
trivial, such as remembering to say, ‘‘Please’’ and 
‘Thank yon’’. Yet the tone of a gentleman rests on 
such habits as these. All devotional acts are practice 
in courtesy to God. Our services of public worship, 
cur individual prayers and meditation, the tasks we 
perform for Him, are all drills in gratitude, in esteem, 
until He comes to ocupy the most important place in 
our lives. He will not get there automatically. It is 
natural for us selfish men to place Him far down the 
line in the order of our interests. If we keep putting 
Him first, He will be first some day. Only, the one 
who wishes to care for God above all things dares not 
let himself treat the best Friend with scant cconsid2ra- 
tion. If we are punctilious about attending vestry 
meetings, or those of the Men’s Club, and lightly cancel 
a weekday service designed in honor of one of the 
Saviour’s companions; if we dress quite carefully for 
a dinner at the home of a prominent parshioner, and 
are content to rush in all out of breath at the last 
moment, and up to the altar, we have no right to have 
power with God or man. 


Great masters in the devotional life have written. 
The wise man reads, ponders, and uses what they have 
y pas- 


learned. This article was asked from an onda 
(Continued on page 9.) 
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Reflections on Religious Education 


By Leland B. Henry, 
Rector of St. Luke’s Church, Brockport, N. Y. 


AM come that they might have life, and that they 
might have it more abundantly.’’ 

“Thou hast formed us for thyself, and our hearts 
are restless til] they find rest in thee. ... Oh! how shall 
a find rest in thee? Who will send thee into my heart 
to inebriate it, so that I may forget my woes, and 
embrace thee, my only good? ... Is it then a light 
sorrow not to love thee? ... cramped is the dwelling 
of my soul; do thou expand it, that thou mayest 
enter in. It is in ruins, restore thou it. There is 
that about it which must offend thine eyes; I confess 
and know it, but who will cleanse it?...O thou Good 
Omnipotent, who so carest for every one of us as if 
thou carest for him alone, and so for all as if they were 
but one!”’ : 

Here, in the words of our Lord Jesus Christ, and in 
the words of St. Augustine of Hippo, is stated the aim 
and the soul’s need for religious education. If I were 
to sum up the modern tendency in religious education 
in a single word, it would be the word which Jesus 
himself uses, LIFE. Modern religious education draws 
its purposes from a study of human needs. It adjusts 
its methods to human capabilities. It chooses its ma- 

terials with reference to human interests. It is con- 
servative,-—alive to the values of the past, for we 
realize that human nature changes very slowly, that 
the basic needs and capacities of mankind, have not 
changed since the days when Abraham was called the 
friend of God. It is progressive—alive to the sicial 
changes that have come with the passing of the old 
agricultural economy, for these changes have greatly 
altered the form in which the problems of life appear. 
It is scientific-alive to all that research can teach us 
concerning the laws of learning. For while the laws 
are the same today as they were when the Child Jesus 
learned the Sheme at Mary’s knee, our understanding 
of them certainly ought to have advanced far beyond 
that of the scribes the rabbis and the doctors of the 
law. 

One of the fundamental assumptions of modern edu- 
cation is that children are people. They are not simply 
preparing to live, they are already living. They are 
not merely learning how to meet the problems of adult 
jife; they are facing their own problems, which are 
just as real to them, and just as important to them, as 
the problems they will face in later life. 


HEY have the same basic religious needs that men 
have felt. since the dawn of the race. 

Ts the need for some assurance that the universe 
is a friendly universe? The little child, crying in the 
drak, is just as much in need of the assurance of re- 
ligious faith, as is the desperate man facing the prob- 
fem of unemployment, or the heart-broken woman 
standing beside an open grave. The very first essential 
of religious education is to give the little child the 
firm conviction that there is a God, and that God, is 
good. The child needs here and now, to meet his fears 
and griefs and disappointments, a inowledge of the 
Heavenly Father’s love and care. 

Is the need for guidance? It is probably true that 
a child from six to sixteen years of age makes more 
moral decisions every day than does the average adult. 
The reason for this ought to be clear to everyone who 
gives it a moment’ s thought. With adults, nine-tenths 
of our conduct is controlled by habit. Our mind sets 
are so firmly tixed that we do not need to go through 
the labor of deciding again and again the details of 
daily living. With a little child, this i is not true. Day 
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after day, hour after hour,—in the home, at school, at 
play,—problems are presented that, to the ehild, are 
fresh problems. The difficult problem of the adjujst- 
ment of the freedom of the individual to the constituted 
authorities, the still more difficult problem of the ad- 
justment of differences between equals on a basic of 
fairness and kindness; the problem of faithfulness in 
doing one’s appointed task, come up again and again, 
in varied forms. The child needs the help of all the 
wise, kindly guidance which parents and teachers can 
give, and the best help which they can give him is 
the concept of life guided by religious sanctions and 
by religious loyalties. Above all, the child needs a 
knowledge, at the earliest possible moment, of the life 
and teachings of Jesus which will make his knowledge 
fruitful in conduct. 


Is the need for forgiveness? The little child at an 
early age comes again and again to a sharp realization 
of wrong-doing and the need for forgiveness. The 
prayer of confession and a realization of God’s for- 
giving love meet a very real need in the life of the 
ehild. 

Is the neeed for fellowship? The little child is 
made for friendship and for love. The atmosphere 
of love in the home, the friendly spirit of the school 
are as needed a welcome as the sunshine. And even 
the little child has the possibility of a fellowship with 
The Heavenly Father. 


Children are incurably metaphysical and theological. 
What one of us has not heard the child’s question 
which the philosopher or the saint would find it diffi- 
eult to answer? ‘‘Who made the world? Who made 
God? Where did baby brother come from? Why did 
the kitten die? Why did it rain on the day of the 
pienic, when I prayed for sunshine?’” Sometimes we 
smile over these questions, which is all very well, if 
the smile is infinitely tender. But these questions, on 
the lips of five and six and seven year old children 
probe the depths of the mystery of life. They hint at 
a need and a capacity which many of us have never 
dreamed of finding in a little child. They are at once 
the opportunity and the challenge of religious educa- 
tion. 

ASSURANCE, GUIDANCE, FORGIVENESS FEL- 
LOWSHIP.—Our aims must be as grand, as august, as 
aweful as those needs. Religious education that is 
worthy of the name cannot be a mere formal instrue- 
tion in the dogma and customs of the Church. It can- 
not be a mere mechanical teaching of the Bible. It 
cannot be, primarily, informational, but life-giving. It 
will concern itself with that which affects the conduct 
of life, with the development of the attitudes and 
values and loyalties which will make for life at the 
Christian level. We will ask ourselves of every sermon 
which we preach,—what difference will it make? The 
teacher will ask herself of every lesson she prepares,— 
what difference will it make? For if it doesn’t make 
a difference, it is a waste of time. It is worse than a 
waste of time, it is a positive evil,—for it tends in- 
evitably to set up in the mind of the child the convic- 
tion that Chureh and Church School are coneerned 
with things that don’t matter. 

And we have so much material at our disposal which 
does matter! As Canon Streeter has said, ‘‘A man’s 
reactior to the universe will be very different accord- 
ing to whether he thinks an iceberg or a crucifix the 
most fitting symbol of the quality of reality.”’ 
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HAT of the situation within which we must 
work? Frankly, it is a situation which is ap- 
palling to any but the most robust faith. 

The dominant factor is the complete secularization 
of state-controlled education. Ninety-two per cent of 
all the children in our American Schools are in state 
schools, and the state schools are, by law, non-religious. 
That is, we have here, for the first time in history, a 
conscious, deliberate divorce between education, con- 
sidered as a function of the state, and the development 
of the moral and spiritual life, without which educa- 
tion, in any true sense of the term, can not exist. I 
am not here to make a general indictment of the public 
schools. The limits within which our teachers work 
are limits which they did not establish, but which were 
established for them. As a matter of fact, the limits 
were not originally established by free thinkers or 
atheists, but by sectarian Christians, more fearful of 
heterodoxy than of irreligion. Those of us who heard 
Doctor Zornow speak on moral education in the public 
schools will very gladly bear witness to the desire on 
the part of the leaders of our school system, to give 
moral training and to the skill with which they give it. 
All edueation that is given by religious teachers is, in 
a general sense, religious education. We have every 
reason to rejoice that so many of our teachers in the 
public schools are religious men and women, whose in- 
fluence is on the side of a spiritual interpretation of 
the universe. 

But this must not blind us to the fact that the divis- 
ion of education into secular and religious is artifical 
and mischievous. It almost inevitably gives the child 
the impression that the really important things in life 
are the things that the tax-payers pay to have taught; 
that religion is a frill, an elective, which one can take 
or leave alone. 

A second factor in our situation is the commerciali- 
zation of our children’s leisure by the movies. If one 
compared the number of hours spent in the movies by 
the children of America with the number of hours that 
they spend in church or church school, I imagine the 
result would be disheartening. We must face the fact 
that the movie, second only to the publie school, is the 
great educational influence in America. Where we have 
the problem not only of positive indecency, but of the 
calm aassumption of a pagan rather than a Christian 
standard of values,—a glorification of success, ex- 
pressed in terms of money and power; and of pleasure 
expressed in terms of luxury and self-indulgence. These 
are things which no censorship can reach. It is not a 
problem primarily for legislation, but for parent-edu- 
cation. . 

A. third factor in the situation is the ‘state of the 
church itself. Outwardly we are prosperous, despite 
the depression. The total property holdings of the 
Churches of the United States in 1930 were seven and 
one half billion dollars——a sum once and a half the 
total investment in public education. The amount 
spent for the support of religion that same year was 
one billion dollars. Some 55 per cent of the popula- 
tion was listed as connected with the Church—a 
higher proportion than at any other period in the his- 
tory of the country. 

But the inward condition of the Church is far from 
encouraging. There is a fundamental lack of convic- 
tion on the part of great masses of nominally Chris- 
tian people. This lack of conviction of the worth- 
whileness of the Church, the lack of conviction of the 
essential truth of the great Christian doctrines, is our 
basic difficulty. It is responsible for our pathetic lack 
of attendance. I doubt if there is a church in this 
diocese where the average attendance, week in and 
week out, for fifty-two Sundays of the year equals one- 
third of the communicant list. We are fortunate if 
much more than half the communicant list actually 
make their communion even at Christmas and Easter. 
What is true of our own Communion is equally true of 
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the Protestant bodies. The secularization of life and 
thought has proceeded so far that the idea of public 
worship being one of the major duties and. privileges 
of life has well-nigh disappeared. When parents do 
not take religion more seriously than this, it is idle to 
expect deep sense of religious obligation on the part of 
their children. 

This is the atmosphere in which our children are 
reared,—a secular school system, a Hollywood-domi- 
nated leisure, a home where religion is a wholly second- 
ary consideration, when it is compared with the lure 
of the golf club or the motor car, or the lake. 

And this general situation results in an amount of 
time appropriated to religious education which is 
pathetically inadequate. One of the recognized laws 
of learning is that of frequency of impression. It is 
especially important in the case of young children. It 
is recognized how even by college authorities, to the 
extent that as much as possible even our universities 
are avoiding courses that meet only once a week. Ask 
any public schoo] teacher, or ask your own common 
sense,—Wwhat would be the result of attempting to 
teach arithmetic or geography or history with a week 
between each session of the class. Then remember that 
the best figures available suggest that the average 
church school has an attendance of only a little better 
than 50 per cent of its enrollment, so that we have not 
only the problem of inadequate hours but of great ir- 
regularity of attendance. Add to this the fact that we 
are working very largely with untrained or partially 
trained teachers, many of whom are careless in their 
preparation and irregular in attendance themselves, 
and the wonder is that we do accomplish anything at 
all. It is no wonder that it seems to be almost by acei- 
dent that the Church occasionally produces saints! I 
say to you in all seriousness that judged by any 
human standards the case is desperate. It is only as 
we ourselves have a transcendental, supernatural faith 
in an omnipotent God and a Risen and Glorified Christ 
that we can have the courage to carry on. : 


not by winning the victory when the odds are in 

his favor, but by making the best of the available 
resources when the odds are against him. Washing- 
ton’s military reputation depends less on Yorktown 
than on the retreat across New Jersey. Our task is 
something lke his,—by skill and courage and a certain 
dogged tenacity to carry on in these days when the 
battle goes hardest, trusting that some day, perhaps 
long after we are gone, the tide will turn. 

Rather diffidently I offer a few practical suggestions 
for the conduct of the campaign. I do it diffidently 
because I recognize how much easier it is to make sug- 
gestions than to carry them out,—how much easier it 
is to be a professor of religious education in a seminary 
than to teach a class of ten-year old boys in a church 
school! Nevertheless, here the suggestions are! 

Since our basic difficulty is the increasing seculariza- 
tion of adult life, our fundamental problem is that of 
adult religious education. Let us think of the whole 
enterprize of the Church as primarily educational. Let 
us definitely apply educational methods in our sermons. 
Let us each Sunday after Sunday, the great truths of 
the Christian faith. Let us forget, for the time being, 
the things that lie on the periphery of our message, 
and concentrate on that which lies at its heart,—the 
life and teachings of Jesus Christ. 

‘‘T, if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto me.’ . 

The compelling power of the life and death and 
resurrection of Christ is the very heart of the Gospel. 
People will listen to that simple story and be drawn 
by it whom we can win in no other way. St. Hilary 
once said, ‘‘In simplicity is faith.’’ 

To use a military figure, we can strengthen our posi- 
tion by ‘shortening our line. 
the lack of conviction is the fact that the Church 1 


A hiss skill of a creat commander is tested and proved 
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in times past too often chosen to defend positions 
which were inherently indefensible,—for example, the 
defense of the Ptolomaic conception of the universe 
against Galileo, and the defense of literal interpreta- 
tion of the opening chapters of Genesis against the uni- 
versal testimony of the sciences. Our case has been 
weakened in the mind of the man on the street by our 
defeat on fields where we ought never to have fought. 

To re-establish a sense of conviction among our peo- 
ple let us concentrate on our invincible strong-hold, 
the Gospel of the all-loving Son of God. Every other 
suggestion I may make is mere detail, compared with 
this. 

Let us be more thoughtful in our choice of teaching 
material. If a course is not working, change it. Do 
not let the fact that you have bought a few leaflets 
lead you to waste the time of a class for a whole year. 

In all of our teaching, both in the pulpit and in 
the Church School, let us aim to win rather than to 
compel. As Tertullian said so many centuries ago, 
“Tt is contrary to religion to compel religion.” We 
do not produce intellectual conviction, still less do we 
produce a passionate loyalty and devotion to the cause 
of Christ by a mechanical, legalistic, dogmatic type of 
instruction. St. Clement of Alexandria recognized 
clearly enough that religious education does not have 
for its aim the passing of an examination in doctrine. 
Its aim is rather the commitment of life to a cause. 
He wrote, ‘‘By the side of knowledge there is always 
love. Love is the organ by which knowledge is 
grasped. It is love that supports the Christians in 
suffering. It is love that steels his courage. It is for 
love that he submits to torture and martyrdom. And 
it is love that raises him above earthly passions.—- 
Holding festival in our whole life, persudaed that 
God is everywhere present, we cultivate our fields 
praising, we sail the sea singing.”’ 

Love can be taught only by one who loves, and by 
one who loves the learner as well as God. A winsome, 
joyous, radiant Christian personality is the first es- 
sential of effective teaching. 

In our church school, let us give larger place to 
pupil activity. In the older classes pupils will do 
definite assignments, if each pupil is given an assign- 
ment not oftener than once a month, and if he knows 
that he is the only member of the class that has been 
given that particular assignment. Tell pupils “‘to 
study the lesson’’ and they will not crack a book. Give 
them occasional definite responsibility for bringing in 
a report on some special subject, and the majority of 
them will respond. In all the classes, give the pupils a 
sense of participation in the social service and mission- 
ary program of the school. And give to the older 
pupils a part in the planning of the services of wor- 
ship. 

T think that one of the finest things done at St. Paul’s 
is the work of the committee on worship. The com- 
mittee is composed of one representative from each 
class from the fourth grade through the seniors in 
high school. They meet once a month, and plan the 
services of worship for the church school for the ensu- 
ing month. They read the Epistle, Gospel and first 
and second lesson for the day, and select, often after a 
spirited discussion, the passage which seems most help- 
ful to them. ‘They select a Psalm from, the special 
Psalms for the day. They select the three hymns, giv- 
ing attention both to words and music. Once in a while 
they go so far as to suggest a subject to the Rector 
when there is some particular problem in the school 
or in the life of the group which they think he could 
deal with helpfully. Need I point out that there is a 
group that really knows the Prayer Book, and to whom 
the service of worship has a vital, personal appeal? — 

My last suggestion is that we realize and utilize 
the tremendous educational value of worship. _When 
we think of religious education as the development. of 
Christian character, we will see that worship, which 
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brings the pupil into a consciousness of the Presence 
of the Living God is the most vital thing we can do. 
More important than any amount of dogma or history 
or liturgics is the experience of the soul with God. If 
we succeed at this point we have done for the child 
the one thing needful. If we fail here, no amount of 
knowledge about religion can make up the lack. 

Here our own Communion stands in an especially 
favored position. We have the beauty and mysticism 
of Gothic architecture, the gleam of candle-light, the 
rich symbolism of Altar and of Cross, the awful drama 
of the Eucharist. Let us not be too anxious to explain 
and to expound. Here we teach best by indirection, 
by suggeStion, by the subtle influence of our own atti- 
tude. The mystical appeal of beauty, the stillness and 
peace of the House of Prayer is a deeper influence 
than all the jargon of the theologians, or all the pro- 
jects of the educators. 

Here is the goal of all our teaching,—that we and 
all those committed to our charge, ‘‘being delivered 
from the disquietude of this world, may be permitted 
to behold the King in his beauty, who with the Father 
and with the Holy Ghost, liveth and reigneth, one God, 
world without end.’’ 


THE COVER. 

The picture on the Cover of this week’s Churchman is 
one of the Saints of the Episcopal Church, Mrs E. BL. 
Neale of Christ Church, Point Pleasant, W. Va., who 
has been a subscriber and constant reader of the South- 
ern Churchman for over sixty years. Mrs. Neale is 
now in her nintieth year and has all her faculties, be- 
ing a splendid conversationalist and familiar with the 
history of the State and Church for nearly a century 
of time. 

Mrs. Neale is a native of Mason county and city of 
Point Pleasant, but after her marriage moved to 
Ben Lomond, about eleven miles from town where 
there is Bruce Chapel, built in 1842. While 
there she was a constant attendant at the Chapel serv- 
ices and did much to foster the Church in that com- 
munity among the farmers. In the early part of the 
Century she moved back to town and has since made 
her home with her daughter Mrs. C. K. Blackwood. 
Mrs. Neale and the Blackwoods are in Church when- 
ever there is a service and are interested in the Guilds, 
Sunday School and other activities of the Parish. The 
Church record shows that Mrs. Neale was baptized 
Nov. 20, 1867, by the Rev. Mr. Horace Edwin Hayden 
and confirmed on Nov. 22, 1867 by the Rt. Rev. John 
Johns, D. D., her maiden name being Attarah Beall 
Waggener. 

The present Church was built in 1922, a beautiful 
stone edifice with a convenient parish house. The rec- 
tory is a large brick house next to the Church build- 
ings. The Rey. F. L. Cady is the rector. 


SPIRITUAL PRESCRIPTION FOR THE MINISTRY. 

(Continued from page 6.) 
tor. Let him record his conviction that all suggestions 
of the great ones, and all the experience of the average 
Christian are summed up in this: ‘‘Keep putting God 
first, especially in apparently little things, and He will 
be first’’. This future of Christendom, under God, lies 
with those clergy who do this, and who help their peo- 
ple in that high calling. 


EDITORIALS. 
(Continued from page 3.) 
“The Churechman’’. ‘‘The Christian Century’’, Dear- 
born St., Chicago, has started such a fund, and con- 
tributions can be sent there. 

In spite, of carelessness of checking quoted facts’’, 
the ideal for which our friends of ‘‘The Churechman’”’ 
fought are more important to us, and for our own part 
we hope for success for this fund. 
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Hindrances 


By James E. Freeman, 


Bishop of Washington. 


RITING a letter to a people who at times had 

shown stability and staying-power, a writer of 

old penned the words: ‘‘Ye did run well; who 
did hinder you?’’ Something had happened; their 
course, begun with promise, had suddenly been slowed 
down and halted. It was natural inquiry and a search- 
ing one. There is no answer given to the query, but it 
comes to us repeatedly as we survey our own record 
and the record of those in whom we reposed confidence 
and high expectations. There is an old maxim that, 
valedictorians rarely fulfill the promises of their early 
distinction. They made an enviable record in the clos- 
ing days of their academic life, but too satisfied with 
their honors, they subsequently failed to follow up 
their position of gained advantage. 

Again, we have noted in those whose early careers 
in the professions and other occupations were begun 
with acclaim and promise of real distinction that, the 
later tests found them unready to meet crises and 
emergencies that tested their stability and powers of 
endurance. They were surpassed in the race by other 
and less promising competitors. The old adage comes 
to memory and it is one that we need to heed through- 
out the whole race of life: ‘‘Beware when all men 
speak well of thee.’’ In too many cases applause and 
undue expectations prove disastrous to the one to whom 
they are given. Many a promising genius has suffered 
defeat and tragic disappointment through too much 
adulation. We do not have to cultivate an inferiority 
complex to keep ourselves within bounds, but the grace 
of humility is a valuable asset under any and all con- 
ditions. Possibly what we all need in the early days, 
yes, and all along the way, is measurable self-restraint 
and constant self- discipline to fit us to meet each emer- 
gency as it comes. Training does not belong to any 
specific period, it belongs to all periods. To abandon 
study and the replenishing of spent energies means to 
be defeated when the time of testing is at hand. What 
is true of our physical and intellectual capacities and 
reserves is true of our moral and spiritual resources. 
The early years find us most impressionable and recep- 
tive. It is then that we acquire our habits and adopt 
our ideals. Someone said that, ‘‘Sixteen decides sixty,’’ 
by which he meant to imply that what we fix in the 
way of ideals or standards of conduct in. our youth, 
largely determines our attitude when we are mature. 
We believe this to be largely true. On the other hand 
how often do we discover in ourselves lapses from 
early ideals and professions when the hard and some- 
times bitter experiences of life have disillusioned us. 
In our religious convictions and practices we show 
great variability. Indeed in our acceptance and prac- 
tice of certain definite and what we once regarded as 
fundamental principles, we show indecision and apathy. 
This may be and frequently is due to a lack of early 
training and a careless acceptance of definite moral and 
_ religious obligations. 


I constantly meet reflective and high-minded men 
and women who frankly speak of the loss of their re- 
ligious faith and trust, tracing it wholly to a lack of 
proper understanding of its meaning through the 
neglect of those who in their youth trained them. Such 
men and women are to be pitied and treated with 
Christian charity. Under later and better tutelage 
many such recover.- The large and insistent question 
for those of us who have lost religious feeling and the 
zest and refreshment that come from unbroken reli- 
gious practices is: 


‘*Ye did run well; who did hinder. 


you?’’ All too frequently the hindering has resulted 
from our own selfish wills and moral instability. We 
gave up, perhaps gradually, our devotional habits and 
our deep religious convictions, because they eut across 
our convenience and interfered with our ease and in- 
dulgences. To live by what in earler years we had 
professed, laid too costly a toll upon what we had come 
to believe was our personal liberty. The right kind of 
moral and religious profession is costly, and it ought 
to be. It nevertheless has its compensations and satis- 
factions. Hindered lives, how many there are. Dis- 
appointed men and women, disillusioned and often em- 
bittered, who might, if they would, by consistent self- 
diagnosis, find the hindrance not outside and beyond, 
but within and of themselves. ‘‘Ye did run well; who 
did hinder you?’’ 


——" 


THE CALL OF THE WOODS. 


Stephen F. Reade, 
East Point, Georgia. 


The woodland calls to the mellowed life with a rich 
and sone tae voice. 

There,is melody in the rustle of the leaves as the 
breeze floats by and beauty as the moon spreads its 
silvery spray over the green trees. 

There is peace in the woodland in the lengthening 
shadows: of the day and fragrance from every leaf 
and flower. 

There is companionship among the trees, when one 
has learned their language and their moods. 

And above all,’ when one moves in the timbered 
depths, there comes from the Altar of the Cathedral 
of the forest the voice of the LORD, as He speaks to 
the children of men—for even now, the LORD GOD 
walks among the trees of the garden in the cool of 
the day. 


“THE KNEELING CAMEL,’’ 
Anna Temple. 


The camel at the close of day 
Kneels down upon the sandy plain 
To have his burden lifted off, 
And rest to gain. 


My soul, thou too shouldst to thy knees 
When daylight draweth to a close 
And let thy Master lift thy load, 
And grant repose. 


Else how canst thou tomorrow meet, 
With all tomorrow’s work to do, 

If thou thy burden all the night 
Dost carry through? 


The camel kneels at break of day 
To have his guide replace his load; 
Then rises up anew to take 
The desert road. Fit 


So thou shouldst kneel at morning dawn, 
That God may give thee daily care; *, 
Assured that He no load too great a 
Will make thee bear. wep 
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News from the Front 


(The Southern Churchman believing that missions constitute 
the life of the Church hereby invites the missionaries of our 
Church to write letters to this paper describing the work they 
are doing in an interesting way, so that our people may know 
more of what is going on in the mission field.) 


Rural Reconstruction. 
Nanchang, Kiangsi, China, May 15, 1935. 

Dear friends.—I suppose one reason I have waited 
so long before starting this letter is because of a feel- 
ing that there is just too much to tell. Nanchang 
seems to be the center of so many of the various move- 
ments which are sweeping over China,—we touch ‘‘ Re- 
construction’’ at so many points,—that we feel almost 
bewildered at times. 

I suppose the ‘‘Rural Reconstruction Movement’ is 
the most significant of all. The last few years have 
seen a concentration of effort on the whole problem of 
village life, realizing that China’s difficulties are even 
more economie than political, and that the fundamental 
change must be made in the village as the basis of the 
whole structure. You have probably heard of the 
Lichuan Project, undertaken by a group of Christian 
young people, who are giving devoted and loyal serv- 
ice in that very needy ex-Communist territory. I was 
interested in seeing what the government is doing 
along somewhat the same lines in one of the seven 
rural centers it has opened in Kiangsi. An auto ride 
of two hours brought us to the one nearest us, a little 
town named Shiao Kan Ko. I’d heard a lot about what 
was being done but there is nothing so satisfactory as 
seeing for oneself. I hadn’t realized that no buildings 
at all had been put up to house the workers until I 
saw with my own eyes how the village school and three 
or four ancestral halls, where the clan records are 
kept, had been adapted for use as hospital, dispensary, 
social center, adult and primary schools. Coats of white 
wash, additional windows and partitions had trans- 
formed these musty dusty old places to centers which 
could give an adequate impression of cleaniiness and 
hygiene. All the equipment was of the simplest, but 
well adapted to the needs. There were about ten 
workers there under the direction of the Rural Depart- 
ment of the National Economie Council, of which our 
fine Christian friend, Mr. Chang Fu Liang, is the head. 
They have won.the friendly co-operation of every 
villager in the place, as we could see most evidently 
from the warm greeting we received everywhere. 
Women are being taught to be better home makers; 
the farmers are having instruction along agricultural 
lines; the children learning to read and play; for the 
first time in their lives the sick are having a chance 
for proper treatment. It is all wonderfully heartening, 


even though we realize its the merest patch on what. 


needs to be done. 
Health Measures. 

The National Economie Council is promoting health 
measures in Nanchang as well as doing this rural work. 
I’ve been interested in the establishment of a Mid- 
wifery Hospital here, where girls are being sent from 
al over the province to be trained in maternity care, 
and then sent back to work it out in their own village. 
The hospital had its opening this spring, and I was 
impressed by an exhibit of two rooms side by side,— 
the one prepared for child birth according to the pre- 
vailing custom, and the other along hygienic lines. 
The one typifying the old method, with its bed hung 
with dark curtains; its many precautions to frighten 
away evil spirits by means of a spear and a sword and 
even fish nets, which are somehow supposed to be very 
effective; its bowls full of horrid-looking messes of 
medicine, all gave an idea of what the poor mother had 
to go through with before her baby arrives, and made 
a striking contrast to the order of cleanliness of the 
other room. 


. Social Welfare Association. 
But I seem to be svecializing on the women’s de- 
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partment, as usual. Next door to us the emphasis is all 
for the men. Rev. Quentin Huang of our mission, who 
has worked among the government school students 
for nearly seven years, has at last achieved the build- 
ing of his dreams to house his work. Our Social Wel- 
fare Building is right next door to us, and aren’t we 
proud of it. It has a real lobby with a ‘‘mo den’’ 
(Modern) clock without numbers, and two billiard 
tables; a library filled with books and magazines; 
game rooms; a lovely bright kindergarten room in 
green and cream; and upstairs a social room with easy 
chairs and a radio, as a touch of home life for the 
young men, mostly of government employ, who occupy 
the twenty bedrooms of the hostel. There has been a 
real need for just such a place in Nanchang, where 
young men could have comfortable living quarters un- 
der Christian influences, and we rejoice that it has come 
to pass. 
Pure in Heart Church. 

Just behind the hostel is the Pure in Heart Church, an 
antegral part of Mr. Huang’s whole effort to reach the 
young people for Christ. The membership of the 
church is largely made up from government school 
students, who are club members. It was encouraging 
to us to see the group of twenty young men who were 
confirmed last week when the Bishop was here. I have 
taught a Bible Class there at various times, and have 
been impressed by the way these young men are reach- 
ing out for exactly what Christianity can offer them. 
The church building itself is simple and dignified. As 
soon as plans are ready it will be beautified by an 
altar which the Woman’s Auxiliary of the Diocese of 
Long Island are giving in memory of Mrs. Ellen W. 
Fanning. The design is being drawn by Rev. Fletcher 
Howe formerly of our China Mission. We have rea- 
son to know it will be beautiful from the many designs 
he has made for other churches here, including our 
own St. Matthews. 

Home Affairs. 

Just a word more to sum up the busy winter which 
has passed. I spent the major part of my time teach- 
ing the children and keeping house for the many guests 
who came and went, including Sherwood Eddy and F. 
S. Harmon, the general secretary of the Y. M. C. A. 
in America. It has brought the world to our doors, 
in truth. I was glad I hadn’t undertaken many out- 
side responsibilites when our oldest boy, Lloyd Jr., 
came down with scarlet fever, followed by nephritis, 
and spent three long months in bed. But, that is over 
at last and he is up and out, enjoying the marvel of 
May, which is a time almost as much loved here as in 
America. 

New Life Movement. 

The New Life Movement, which under the leader- 
ship of Generalissimo Chiang Kai Shek had its begin- 
nings in Nanchang, is undertaking no lesser task than 
the reshaping of the lives of China’s millions. I saw 
it at work on a group of 350 men in a Citizenship Train- 
ing Class a few days ago. This was one of 44 groups 
with an attendance of 11,000 meeting that morning in 
this one city alone. A representative of every family 
in the area was required to attend. Understand what 
was going on in that class and you will understand the 
basic social development in China today. The twelve 
weekly lessons which gave the material for instruc- 
tion for that class would seem utterly platitudinous 
to you. 

‘*Be honest: Live simply: Be self-respecting: Clean- 
liness is the basic of Health: Be neat in appearance: 
Keep to the left: Be prompt: Respect older people: 
Obey majority rule.’’ 

See what is happening outside the class room and 
place it against its historical background and you will 
realize an ancient civilization is being modernized. Not 
until you have fought through a mob of pushing and 
scrambling humanity to buy a railway ticket can you 
realize the change brought about when we find an 
orderly line taking turns at the ticket window. Not 
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until you have sickened at the sight of fly covered 
slices of watermellon being sold to children in a 
cholera infested city can you understand what it means 
to have all food kept in fly proof containers through- 
out the whole city. Nanchang’s new hundred and 
twenty-foot boulevard with turf and shrubs down the 
center is no news to you unless you, have travelled the 
dirty, ten-foot, crowded streets of the old city. 

The last lesson of the series speaks a message which 
may not be news, and yet it is arresting in its deadly 
significance. In the simplest phrases it tells the people, 
‘“‘The other nations are arming. In ease of war the 
weak nations suffer. Arise and save your country.”’ 
Along with this training in citizenship there is going 
forward an intensified military trainng of school boys 
as well. All high school students of certain grades are 
required each year to go into military training camps 
for three months. A, nation reformed, united, and able 
to defend itself against foreign aggression is the ob- 
jective of this whole movement. 

That the ‘‘Christian Nations’’ have set China so 
poor an example in the matter of armaments makes it 
difficult for Christian missionaries to point out the 
folly of this wasteful and destructive competition, and 
yet in some measure the voice of Christian protest is 
being raised. So much of the New Life Movement is 
so entirely in harmony with some of the Church’s aims 
in China that one can only be thankful that the gov- 
ernment is now aiming at the same mark and is able 
to extend the movement so widely. 

; Travel. 

A motor trip to Changsha, the capital of our adjoin- 
ing province to the west, gave me not long ago a new 
experience of the rapid development of good roads in 
China. By the old round about way of railroad and 
river steamer this trip would have taken three days 
at least. We made it in 814 hours over well engineered 
roads through lovely mountain scenery. On the way 
we met the first ear that had come all the way through 
from Shanghai. Coast to the heart of China by motor 
ear! What must the ancestral shades of innumerable 
generations of wheel barrow pushers and sedan chair 
bearers have thought of this amazing feat? 

Christianity’s Contribution. 

In many lines of human betterment Christianity is 
making an indirect contribution today far beyond the 
bounds of the chureh organization. In rural recon- 
struction, in public health, in education, in engineering, 
in government administration, young men and young 
women who have been brought up in Christian schools 
and in the Church are coming more and more to make 
a contribution to public welfare in China. Their in- 
fluence for good is far beyond their numbers, or the 
proportionate number of Chinese Christians. 

Tenth Anniversary. 

_St. Matthew’s Church celebrated on the first Sun- 
day after Easter the tenth anniversary of the conse- 
eration of the church. The attractive hand book which 
had been prepared for the occasion shows the follow- 
ing interesting facts: 


Communicants Offerings 
1925 85 $ 560.67 
1934 170 2,267.99 


Far more important than these encouraging statistics 
is the growth under the leadership of the Rev Kimber 
Den in the substantial character and in the extension 
of influence of the congregation. 

The contributions for the building of this church, 
many of you will remember, were part of the Cen- 
tennial Offering commemorating the hundredth anni- 
versary of the founding of the Domestic and Foreign 
Missionary Society. It also happens that the Church 
in China is celebrating this year the hundredth anni- 
versary of the coming of Hanson and Lockwood, the 
first missionaries of our Church to China. TI am sure 
that those who saw then so little result of their labor, 
and those founders of our Missionary Society who 
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walked then by faith, are glad to see that the Church 
of Christ does bring forth fruit by patience. And you 
who have helped build St. Matthews’s Church, and have 
followed it with your prayers and interest during the 
past decade will, I am sure, rejoice with us that the 
Church has come through these years of war and tur- 
moil and has not only survived but has grown in its 
witness to the life giving spirit of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

Lloyd R. Craighill, ; 

Marian G. Craighill. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


NGLICANISM, Compiled by Paul Elmer More, 

Frank Leslie Cross. 

lishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
price $5.00. 


and 
Published by The Morehouse Pub- 
pages LXXVI X 811 


The reviewer finds in this book a real encyclopedia of 
“The Thought and Practice of The Church of England,” 
as illustrated from the outstanding writers and thinkers 
of the Seventeenth Century. The book has the highest 
recommendations of the Archbishops of Canterbury and 
York. It is really a singular contribution to our American 
Church that this book is available in this country. We 
may also say that the book is the best source book of Hng- 
lish Church history we have seen in recent years. 

The first chapter on ‘‘The Spirit of Anglicanism” by 
Paul Elmer More is a fine picture of the Church’s spirit. 
He concludes with “The image of the Anglican branch of 
the brotherhood, rising before the mind imbued in the 
literature from which the following documents are com- 
piled, is of one that rejoiceth as a giant to run his course.” 
(P. XL). <A fine historical sketch follows by Felix R. 
Arnott on ‘‘Anglicanism in The Seventeenth Century’’. The 
chapter on “The Anglican Faith,’ begins with the famous 
confession of King James I, which begins with “I will 
never be ashamed to render an account of my profession 
and of the hope that is in me, as the Apostle prescribeth.”’ 
“Tam such a CATHOLIC CHRISTIAN as believeth the three 
Creeds, that of tha Apostles, that of the Council of Nice, 
and that of Athanasius, the two latter being paraphrases 
to the former.’’ This is a very interesting picture of the 
adherence of the Church to the historical Christianity. The 
King spoke for the Nation as a whole. 

The Church’s doctrine concerning the Bible as the Rule 
of Faith, Antiquity and Tradition, Councils, The Book of 
Common Prayer, Natural Theology, Revealed Theology, and 
the entire Christian teaching and practice are parts of the 
book with literary quotations from many outstanding men 
of the age that make the book a-real source of information 
and inspiration for the reader. This book ought to be in 
the hands of every clergyman and layman who teaches in 
church schools and colleges. The real catholic and christian 
spirit of the Church is revealed in the literature of those 
who wrote and spoke with regard to other branches of the 
Christian Faith. We love the words of William Laud to 
Mr. Fisher, the Jesuit, with regard to the Church’s atti- 
tude toward the Greek and Eastern Churches. He said— 
“It ought to be no easy thing to condemn a man.of heresy 
in foundations of faith, much less a Church, least of all 
so ample and large a Church as the Greek, especially so, 
as to make them no Church. Heaven’s gates were not so 
easily shut against multitudes, when St. Peter wore the 
keys at his own girdle. And it is a good counsel which 
Alphonsus a Castro, one of your own, gives: ‘Let them 
consider, that pronounce easily of heresy, how easily it is 
for themselves to err.’ ” 


Spathey. 


HE BIBLE, BOOK BY BOOK, By J. B. Tidwell, 233 
pages, price $1.50. Published by Wm. B. Herdmans 
Pub. Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


We welcome this fine text book for Bible classes and 
class room use by professor Tidwell of Baylor University, 
Waco, Texas. It is not what we may term a commentary 
on the Bible, but a systematic arrangement of studies per- 
haps uses Dr. Tidwell in his class room now. The book 
contains heipful historical information as to the origin 
and canon of each of the books of the Bible. He makes 
this fine statement with regard to science as taught in 
Genesis, ‘‘Genesis is not a book of science and makes no 
attempt to explain many things that are the subject of in- 
vestigation in the fields of geology, zoology, biology, — 
astronomy, botany, archeology, and anthropology. Science — 
does not come by revelation, but by observation! .°.) .” 
(P. 44). A helpful book for Bible students, ~~~ 
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YOUNG PEOPLE’S 


FELLOWSHIP 
SERVICE LEAGUE 


The Reverend Randolph F. Blackford 


Evening towards the close of 
vacation. Place: Home of Mr. Arnold. 
Characters: Mr. and Mrs. Arnold, 
Charles and Annie Arnold. Mr. A. is 
reading the paper, Mrs. A. is sewing, 
Charles is playing solitaire, Annie is 
reading a magazine.) 

Charlés: Ye gods and little fishes, 
but I get tired of loafing. 

Mrs. A.: I expect you do. Why don’t 
you get interested in something? ‘The 
time would pass twice as quickly. 

Mr. A.: Charles, it is just what you 
are complaining of that is behind all 
this crime wave. Did you see about this 
new kidnapping this afternoon? 

Charles: There you go again. Just 
because I am bored stiff with nothing 
to do, you go to talking about the crime 
wave. 

Mr. A.: It does not seem as if you 
saw any connection! 

Charles: I certainly do not. 

Mr. A.: You see, crimes are usually 
committed in people’s spare time. Most 
criminals, in my opinion, start on their 
career of crime because they are bored 
and want to get some excitement. You 
see, they have not learned how to use 
the time in which they are not gain- 
fully employed. 

Annie: Funny ,but that is just what 
this article in this magazine is about. 
It says here, also, that the Bureau of 
Fingerprints has kept records of the 
ages of criminals that it has finger- 
printed, and that more of them are 
nineteen years old than of any other 
age. 

Mrs. A.: Then it looks as if you two 
children have one or two more years to 
go before you really become dangerous. 

Mr. A.: This thing is no joke. The 
people of this country, and of the whole 
world, have got to face this problem of 
leisure time. Crime is but one of the 
results of people not having been 
trained to use it properly. Other re- 
sults are dissipation, broken homes and 

‘even suicides from boredom. 

Charles: I wish I could not only quit 
vacation, but school itself, and get a 
job. Then I would not have so much 
time to be bored in. 

Mrs. A.: Jobs are few and far be- 
tween, and this army of the unemployed 
is another serious proposition with their 
enforced leisure time. I hope you and 
Annie will stay in school as long as pos- 
sible. 

Mr. A.: Even if you got a job it 
would not solve your problem. For peo- 
ple with jobs have more time on their 
hands now than ever before in the 
world’s history, and it looks as if we 
are going to have still more of it as 
time goes on. Do you know that the 
first forty codes of the N. R. A. had only 
forty hours of work a week as an aver- 
age. So we can take that as our pres- 
ent time scale. There are 168 hours in 
a week. Forty out of it leaves 128. 
Ten hours is a liberal allowance to get 
to and from work. That leaves us 118. 
We will allow eleven hours a day for 
such things as sleep, meals and dress- 
ing, which gives us seventy-seven for 
the week. So we have forty-one hours 
of spare time a week for the average 
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person. That is more than the hours 
they are at work. So we must pay at- 
tention to it. 

Annie: It does begin to look as if 
we had better be preparing for so much 
spare time, doesn’t it, Mother? 

Mrs. A.: it is the old saying, ‘‘The 
Devil finds work for idle hands to do.’ 
But what can ‘we do about it? 

Charles: It does seem as if people, 
when they are grown, ought to be able 
to find enough to do. 

Mr. A.: That is what people have 
always said in the past, and all this 
crime is the result of just that attitude. 

Annie: But surely it looks as if peo- 
ple, when they were bored, would go 
swimming or to some kind of a ball 
game, or something like that. 

Mrs. A.: You must remember, Annie, 
that not everybody likes sports as much 
as you children do. 

Annie: But what can be done about 
it? 

Mr. A.: What you are talking about, 
Annie, is a big class that I like to call 
the purely recreational pursuits. It also 
includes all indoor games, parties, 
dances, etcetera, where people get to- 
gether for social reasons, and it also in- 
cludes some, like solitaire, where they 
can get off by themselves in a game. 
Thus we have had the cross word puz- 
zles and the jig saw puzzles. It is but 
a small phase of the problem, but it is 
all that most people ever think of the 
subject. But it is probably the way that 
is most easily tired of, that people have 
of all the five fields of recreation. 

Charles: ‘Five fields’? sounds like 
Sunday school with its five fields of 
service. Do you think that the Church 
is going to get mixed up in this? 

Mr. A.: I sincerely hope that it is. 
Already many of our National Church 
leaders are much concerned over it, and 
that applies to all denominations. 

Mrs. A.: What are the other four 
fields? Is reading one of them? 

Mr. A.: That is a part of one that 
I call Educational Recreation. In that 
connection it is not on record that any 
educated Negro has ever been lynched, 
and several of our American Church In- 
stitute for Negro schools have a record 
that none of their graduates have ever 
seen the inside of a police court. For 
people should read not only to help 
them in their gainful occupations, but 
for the pure pleasure of it. Nothing can 
be more delightful for a person that 
knows how to read than an evening with 
one of the masters of literature, iike 
Shakespeare. 


Charles: 
stiff. 

Me. A.: If it did I would not con- 
fess it. For that simply means that 
you do not know how to read, which is 
quite a disgrace to a boy who has had 
the advantages you have had. It is 
something to be learned. 

Annie: In the Girl Scouts we have 
a good deal of basket weaving. I sup- 
pose that that fits in with one of your 
fields. I am weaving a small basket 
that Miss Scott, who teaches the kinder- 
garten class in Sunday school, says she 
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wants to use for taking up the offering 
each Sunday. 

Mr. A.: That is a most important 
field. I call it Expressional Recreation. 
It also includes all the art classes and 
the work of a number of such organiza- 
tions like the Boy Scouts, where peo- 
ple get a chance to learn to do such 
things as will express themselves. This 
comes also very close to the next great 
field in the laws like the Scout laws, 
by which it is governed. Hspecially so 
in the first Scout law. What is it, 
Charles, or have you forgotten it? 


Charles: Of course I have not for- 
gotten it. Tt is “A Seout is Trust- 
worthy’’. 

Mr. A.: You see, the big trouble with 


people today is a lack of a sense of re- 
sponsibility. It is so easy to ‘‘pass the 
buck’’, and to shift, or at least avoid 
responsibility that it is a terribly hard 
thing to find a person who will simply 
agree to do something that you know 
will absolutely do it. They are so apt 
to make some excuse as to how they 
could not possibly do it because some 
one else failed to do a part of the work, 
or that they forgot it, or something like 
that. 

Annie: Yes. Charles, do you re- 
member how you gave that message to 
Louise I asked you to give her yester- 
day. 

Charles: For Pete sake, you did not 
expect me to chase her all over town? 
She was not at home, I told you. 

Annie: Oh, that is all right; I just 
want to show how even a Scout can for- 
get sometimes. 

Mrs. A.: I heard recently of a tran- 
sient out at the camp backing into Mrs. 
Davis’ car, and getting pretty ugly about 
it. But when the head of the camp said 
it was going to be investigated, he sim- 
ply left the camp. He could not take 
responsibility. 

Annie: What field of recreation do 
you call that, Father? 


Mr. A.: That is what I call the In- 
spirational Recreation Field. Lnaeat 
come the many organizations among 


men like the Rotary and the Kiwanis, 
the Legion and the Lodges. Then for 
women there are clubs like the Women’s 
Clubs, the Parent Teachers’ Associa- 
tions, and all sorts of clubs are formed 
for the Young People. You see, these 
organizations are not able to use any of 
a man’s business time so that they fall 
into the field of spare time, or recrea- 
tional activities. They are of two types, 
the open are the closed. The open are 
those like the Lodges into which any 
person of good character may come. 
Such are the Lodges. The others are 
the closed. The civic clubs are of this 
type because no one can come into them 
but a very few men who have proven 
their power to take responsibility by 
being the leading men in the town of 
their business. But both types do a 
great deal to inspire people to become 
better citizens by speeches and all kinds 
of work for the upbuilding of the com- 
munity. Thus some of them are inter- 
ested in the blind, others in underprivi- 
leged children, and so on. 
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Annie: You know I never quite real- 
ized what people did in the lodges and 
clubs so much before. I thought that 
all they did was just to meet and talk 
about how they might have another 
feed. But it looks like they do a tre- 
mendous lots for the community. 

Mr. A.: They do, indeed. 

Charles: You said that there were 
five of these fields, and you have men- 
tioned only four. But it looks to me 


as if you had covered the territory. 
What other fields of recreation could 
there be? 

Mr... A:: The fifth field is the Devo- 


tional Field. You know a man needs 
to be closely tied to God. For that is 
what religion really means, binding the 
heart of man to the feet of God, so that 
he will go where God wishes him to go, 
willingly and gladly. And religion for 
the layman is usually a leisure time ac- 
tivity. 

Mrs. A.: I see. But it really has a 
good deal of all the other elements in 
it, don’t you think? The church organi- 
zations help people to express them- 
selves in these days. Then we have a 
lot of pure fun under church auspices. 
We also learn a lot in church meetings, 
‘and I, for one, never go to church with- 
out getting a lot of inspiration from it. 
Also I never did see any one so pepped 
up over anything as Annie was when 
she came back from the Y. P. S. L. 
Camp this summer. 

Charles: I wonder where you would 
put some of the sermons we hear; 
would you call them fun, or self-expres- 
sion? 

Mr. A.: All joking aside, Devotional 
Recreation does have elements of all 
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the others. But it,also has the element 
of drawing people closer to God. And 
the authorities tell us that unless we 
have that, we can never be sure that a 
man will live up to the moral code. 

Annie: That sounds kind of narrow- 
minded to me. Why should a person 
have to go to church a lot to be a moral 
man. 

Mr. A.: He can be a good man for a 
while without the Church and God, but 
it is mighty apt not to last, especially 
if there is not a church of some kind 
in the community to remind him of God 
at. all times. 

Charles: That reminds me of what 
one of our teachers said of where she 
once lived where there was no church 
of any kind. She said it was an awful 
place to live, with no respect for law 
and order. 

Mr. A.: Yes, that is it. If a man 
does not look up to God and feel his 
responsibility to his Maker, he is apt 
to either not look up to any one, or else 
to look to some one who will fail him. 
So that he will be like a man following 
a light and the light goes out. But a 
Christian who does his duty to God is 
like a man walking always in the light 
of the Sun. For it shines even through 
the, heaviest clouds and will never fail 
us, 

Annie: It really looks as if the De- 
votional Recreation is about the most 
important of them all, as far as keep- 
ing people good citizens is concerned. 

Mrs. A.: That is what I hoped you 
would realize, for it is the conclusion 
that your Father and I reached many 
years ago. I hope that it is something 
that you will never forget. 


Vermont Elects Bishop. 


The New York papers on Wednesday, 
July 31, carried the news from Vermont 
that the Rev. Joseph Wilson Sutton, D. 
D., vicar of Trinity Chapel, New York 
City, was elected on Tuesday, July 30, 
as Bishop of Vermont. A special dio- 
cesan convention had been called to 
elect the successor of the late Rt. Rev. 
Samuel H. Booth, D. D., who died on 
June 17. It is understood that Dr. Sut- 
ton’s election came on the fourth ballot. 

Dr. Sutton is at present on a vaca- 
tion in Mexico. He left New York the 
first of July and is not expected back 
until] the middle of October. So far as 
could be learned, Dr. Sutton had no in- 
timation of his possible election as 
Bishop of Vermont. 


Dr. Sutton was born in Baltimore, 
June 6, 1881. He attended Washing- 
ton College, Chestertown, Maryland, re- 
ceiving degrees of A. B., M. A. and D. 
D. from the college. He attended the 
Genera] Theological Seminary, graduat- 
ing in 1905, 
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Plans for the Bishop Kemper Centenary 
Celebration. 


The Presiding Bishop, the Rt. Rev. 
James DeWolf Perry, D. D., in recog- 
nition of the Church-wide missionary 
significance of the Centenary of Bishop 
Kemper, has accepted the invitations 
of the Bishops of the three Dioceses in 
Wisconsin for a series of notable com- 
memorations beginning with Sunday, 
September 22, at Milwaukee, and con- 
cluding on Sunday, September 29, 
which day will be divided between Fond 
du Lac and the Oneida Indian Mission. 
Successively the Presiding Bishop will 
be the guest of the Rt. Rev. Benjamin 
F. P. Ivins, D. D., Bishop of Milwaukee; 
the Rt, Rev. Harwood Sturtevant, D. D., 
Bishop of Fond du Lac; and the Rt. 
Rev. Frank E. Wilson, D. D., Bishop of 
Eau Claire. 


On September 22, the Fourteenth 
After Trinity, the Presiding Bishop will 


preach at All Saints’ Cathedral, Mil- 
waukee, in the morning, and in the 
afternoon will officiate at memorial 


services at the grave of Bishop Kemper 
on the campus of Nashotah House, the 
Presiding Bishop giving a brief address 
of greeting to be followed by an his- 
torical address on the life and work of 
Bishop Kemper by the Bishop of Hau 
Claire. . 


On Monday, September 23, in Mil- 
waukee, Bishop Perry will attend a 
public dinner and will deliver a mis- 
sionary address as part of a program 
which will include .an historical study 
of the ‘life of Bishop Kemper by the 
Bishop of Fond du Lac. On Tuesday, 
September 24, the Presiding Bishop will 
visit Kemper Hall at Kenosha and ad- 
dress the student body. Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday will be spent in 
turn at Superior, Eau Claire and La- 
Cross. On Sunday, September 29, the 
Fifteenth after Trinity, the Presiding 
Bishop will preach at a diocesan serv- 
ice in St. Paul’s Cathedral, Fond du Lac 
and at Oneida Indian Mission. 

* * * 


An International Army on the March. 
By the Rev. C. Beverley Davies, 
MBs Hie ineAne 
Chaplain of Christ Church, Oxford. 

The most wonderful of all Oxford 
Group house parties has come to an end 
with an unforgettable Sunday. 

In the early morning the whole 
gathering attended Holy Communion 
services and then at 11:30 streamed 
into Christ Church Cathedral for a 
united service. It was a pageant that 
was deeply moving. ‘The crowding in 
of fifteen hundred happy and released 
personalities from many countries was 
in itself something for which to thank 
God; it was a miracle of grace: but the 
greatest moment was when; in slow 
step, two by ‘two, there entered a 
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stately procession of representatives 
from thirty-two nations, with their flags. 

Germany came side by side with 
France, a symbol] of the miracles that 
God can effect in the lives of nations, 


when we so will; and in that array 
came U. §. A., Scotland, England, 
China, Japan, Belgium, Burma, Nor- 


way, Sweden, Denmark, Canada, South 
Africa, New Zealand, Australia, North- 
ern Ireland, Latvia, India, Papua, Hol- 
land, Italy, Czecho-slovakia, Egypt, 
Switzerland, Bulgaria, Barbados, Kenya, 
Hong Kong, Palestine and Syria. 

It was noticeable that the flag of the 
Latvian Republic was carried by the 
Baroness Dina Hahn, formerly Princess 
Lieven, from Riga. 

Dividing at the west door, they moved 
through the north and south aisles, 
uniting again at the altar, and taking 
their places in the choir stalls. t 

Behind them came the clergy, includ- 
ing the Metropolitan of India, the Arch- 
bishop of Melbourne, Bishop Roots of 
Hankow, Bishop Hind of Fuchien, 
Bishop Shaw (assistant Bishop of Ox- 
ford), the Dean of Christ Church, and 
Canon Goudge (Regius Professor:: of 
Divinity). 

“Like a Mighty Army.” 

Meanwhile the congregation sang the 
words that have come to mean so much 
to them—‘‘Like a mighty army moves: 
the Chureh of God.’’ 

All were assembled when the clear 
voice of the Rev. 
rang out, calling us to thanksgiving, to 
thought, and to work for God, recall- 
ing the fact that the wisdom of men 
had failed, that we had efficient organi- 
zations and governments, but people 
were realizing at last that God’s plan 
for the solving of the world’s problems: 
was the only way. Men in Denmark 
had said this was the greatest religious 
movement since the Reformation, 

Later in the service Canon Streeter 
(Provost of Queen’s College) spoke of 
the way in which God’s guidance came 
into every detail of life, and the Metro- 
politan of India (Dr. Foss Westcott) 
told of the cost to. be paid for the true 
Leadership of Christ—the cost of the 
Cross in our own lives, in honesty and 
unselfishness of living, 

The Archbishop of Melbourne gave 
the blessing, and then the pageant of 
confident faith moved out again into ac- 
tion throughout the world, in Church 
life, diplomacy, business, education, 
home life and every other area of hu- 
man need. 

Triumph of God. 

During the week it had been a won- 
derful sight to see the Debating Hall of 
the Oxford Union filled with Christian 
revolutionaries—bronzed men from the 
Dominions, teachers, business men, me-- 
chanics, students, social workers, clergy, 


Cuthbert Bardsley 


artists, missionaries, civil servants, vil- 


lagers 


recording the steady triumph 


of God throughout their countries; to — 


hear new decisions staked; to witness. 
the humble sincerity of those who, find- 
ing an experience of Christ, had sur- 
rendered to Him; 
reunited, resentments ended, new hon- 
esty in business, new vision for national 
or racial problems. 
Here was no longer 
reality; not controversy but solution. 
The same scenes were to be found in 


to learn of families. 


idealism but. 


the other house parties at St. Hugh’s- 


College and Lady Margaret Hall. 
Four Years Ago. 


My thoughts went back to that inter-- 


national gathering, four years ago, at 


St. Hugh’s College, to a room filled with | 


‘ 


the Holy Spirit, where men and women — 


of all ages of various nationalities and 


denominations spoke simply of their ex-- 


periences and thanked God for the new 


ship. 


of judgment, the reunion of Chris 
dom, would come from the ever-gr 


life they had found through this Fellow- — - 
q sit 
I saw that orthodoxy and soundness: 
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ing experience of the Holy Spirit in our 
personal lives, and sanity and self-con- 
trol from the surrender of our emotional 
areas. New hope was born in me. 

Here were men and women who had 
paid a greater price and who were 
changing lives. They were emotionally 
released, problem free, surrendered in 
will, living together under guidance, on 
a basis where they shared, not only 
their experiences, but also their daily 
defeats and victories, their innermost 
convictions and their guidance. 

I realized it was the end of my pil- 
grimage; what I had longed for all my 
life. These people, often so young, were 
nearer to Jesus, to whom I had given 
myself at my conversion and at my or- 
dination, and it broke me up, at my 
first meeting, to realize how much and 
why and where I had so failed Him. I 
accepted God’s new egall, shared my 
problems with them, reconsecrated my 
life to God in the presence of one an- 
other, made a decision to trust God 
with a full solution and to correct my 
ways, made guided restitution, and gave 
my heart to those who had helped me 
to this vital experience of Christ, and 
to this new loyalty to Him. It has been 
my unwavering conviction that the Holy 
Spirit has guided us all to work in fel- 
lowship because, imperfect as we are, 
Christ has had His way in ‘our hearts; 
for it is only a quality of life which 
holds the Oxford Group together. 

A New Determination. 

It is neither a new organization nor 
a new sect, but a new determination. 
Never during these four years have I 
felt a clash of loyalties, but, on the con- 
trary, one inclusive loyalty to Christ for 
each. All our primary loyalties are en- 
hanced by this deeper experience. The 
team-work of the Group is carried out 
in free association under guidance. We 
learn to trust God and to lay our guid- 
ance side by side, until His will is made 
known and then to act upon it in un- 
hesitating obedience. 

During these years I have realized 

that whenever possible we all need the 
first-hand experience of a house party 
and not only of isolated meetings in or- 
der that we should not miss the full- 
ness of Christian life. So often the 
challenge to full surrender rouses in us 
every repressed as well as conscious 
conflict and one has to be long enough 
in the aseptic atmosphere of love, chal- 
lenge, fellowship, laughter, discipline 
and action, before God can have His 
ful] way into our hearts and break down 
the defense mechanisms which seem to 
be drawn round our loyalty to truth, 
but which are really the defenses of 
self-will and pride with which we pro- 
tect our unsurrendered ego from a 
painful self-realization. 
_ There was one period when loyalty 
to these men and women, 
whom God was performing such mira- 
cles of life-changing, led me to trace 
out some of the more surprising forms 
of opposition to the movement, but I 
soon found that the positive answer was 
in oneself and in the work of life-chang- 
ing. 

“Mistakes and Faitures in My Own 

Life.” 

It is also true to say that there were 
numerous mistakes and failures in my 
own life, as well as in the lives of all 
who are willing to be judged by the 
highest standard of all time, but the 
test of loyalty has been that we share 
directly with the one in whom we de- 
tect error, and never criticize behind his 
back. 

It is in this way that the Oxford 
Group in the University has developed, 
and year by year, in a steady stream, 
have gone out into the work of world- 
changing. 

The publication this week of The 
March°of Events, at the modest charge 
of sixpence, is a matter of world im- 
portance, and the contents, the editing 
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and the set-out, all»done voluntarily, 
are well up to present-day standards. 

Rich Reward for Patient Work. 

This week has been a rich reward 
for the patient work, faith, hope and 
love of Frank Buchman and all others 
in the Fellowship; for the Churches are 
awakening to the richness of their in- 
heritance, and the ‘united Christian 
front across the world” is slowly being 
forged by the power of the Holy Spirit. 

Today (Friday) four other simul- 
taneous national house parties begin in 
Oxford, at which several thousands are 
expected, lasting for ten days. 

What if revival is at our doors and 
we are not ready because we are bound 
up in our possessions, our points of 
view, our personal problems and our 
unwillingness to surrender all? Are we 
ready only for routine and not for en- 
terprise? That is the challenge to us 
today.—Church of England Newspaper. 

* m * 


Recommended Legislation. 

A strong stand was taken by the 
Executive Committee of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America in favor of the revision of our 
neutrality laws to place an embargo on 
arms and loans to nations resorting to 
armed conflict, according to an an- 
nouncement made today by Dr. Ivan 
Lee. Holt, President of the Federal 
Council. The Church Council declared 
that ‘‘the United States should withhold 
aid from all belligerents in any conflict 
that might arise’ and recommended 
that legislation be enacted providing 
that an embargo be placed on the ship- 
ment of war materials, loans and credits 
to nations resorting to armed conflict, 
and that nationals of the United States 
doing business with or traveling in na- 
tions at war do so at their own risk. 
The full statement adopted by the Fed- 
eral Council follows: ; 

“The. Executive Committee of the 
Federal Council of the Churches invites 
the people of our churches to give se- 
rious study to the steps which might be 
taken by our government to render war 
less likely and to prevent the involve- 
ment of the United States in war. 

“We believe that the peace of the 
United States and of the world can best 
be secured through policies of interna- 
tional cooperation. It is for this rea- 
son that we rejoice in the knowledge 
that the United States has become a 
member of the International Labor Of- 
fice. It is for this reason that we have 
long urged the United States to join the 
World Court and to state the terms un- 
der which our government might offi- 
cially relate itself to the League of Na- 
tions. It is entirely unlikely that war 
will be permanently abolished until 
there is established’-a world organiza- 
tion in the functioning of which national 
currency, trade and defense policies are 
conditioned by the fact of world inter- 
dependence. 


“Pending the creation of a world 
system of security, we recommend that 
our government undertake to render 
less likely American participation in 
war by modifying its traditional poli- 
cies of neutrality. We believe that the 
United States should withhold aid from 
all belligerents in any conflict that 
might arise in the future. To this end, 
we recommend that legislation be en- 
acted providing (1) that an embargo 
be placed on the shipment of war mate- 
rials to nations resorting to armed con- 
flict, (2) that an embargo be placed on 
loans and credits to all nations resort- 
ing to war, and (38) that nationals of 
the United States doing business with 
or traveling in nations at war do so at 
their own risk.’”’ 

* * * 
Lutherans and Episcopalians. 

A. commission. of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Augustana Synod is to meet 
with Episcopal Church representatives 
in an effort to gain a better understand- 


citement began. 
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ing between Lutherans and Episcopa- 
lians in the United States. The Augus- 
tana Synod, in its session recently at 
Augustana College, Rock Island, IIl., 
accepted an invitation for such action 
extended by Bishop Wilson, Episcopal, 
of Eau Claire, on behalf of the Episco-- 
pal Church Joint Commission of the 
General Convention for conferenee with 
Methodist, Presbyterian and Lutheran 
Churches. Bishop Wilson, in proposing 
the move, wrote that the Lutherans and 
Episcopalians in America should follow 
the lead taken in Europe by ‘their 
mother Churches, the Church of Sweden 
and the Church of England. The pro- 
posed conference is hailed as a con- 
structive move toward church unity,— 
Boston Evening Transcript. 1 
* * * ( 
Karl Barth Called to Switzerland. 

The governing council of Basel Uni- 


versity, at their session on June 
25, issued an invitation t6 - Dr: 
Karl Barth to take his place as 


professor to lecture on Systematic The- 
ology and MHomiletics. Events have 
moved swiftly after the first six months 
of quiescence since Dr. Barth was rus- 
ticated from thet professor’s chair at 
Bonn. On June 14 the legal decision 
of the Supreme Court in Berlin decided 
in Barth’s favor that he should not have 
been deposed from the chair in Bonn. 
But Dr. Rust, who had removed Barth 
in December last, exercised his veto 
Over the judiciary in Berlin, and finally 
dismissed him on June 22, notwith- 
standing that verdict in Barth’s favor. 
Dr. Rust appealed to Section 6 of the 
regulations governing appointments to 
office on the pay sheet of the Reich. 
Professors drawing salary from the 
Reich are required to give an oath of 
absolute loyalty to the Fuhrer and 
Reichs-chancellor, Adolf Hitler. Dr. 
Rust, in dismissing Barth, laid it down 
that ‘“‘the National Socialist government 
cannot use further any Official who is 
not prepared to tender the oath with- 
out reserve. No considerations of a re- 
ligious, philosophical or any other char- 
acter can be allowed to modify the ab- 
solute requirement this oath demands’’. 
The Basel “Nachrichten” of June 24 
points out the wrong then done to Barth 
and to the course of justice when the 
Minister for Education, Dr. Rust, can 
act in such an arbitrary manner. It 
asks how will German judges take such 
a rebuff? How will Christian pastors 
act, now that Hitler demands an oath 
that may require disobedience to God? 
“Dr. Barth,’ the paper says, “thas not 
fought in vain, a serious situation now 
confronts the German churches.’’ In 
the same issue, speaking of Dr. Barth’s 
future, it asked Swiss scholars, and par- 
ticularly authorities in Basel, quickly 
to end pourparlers about appointing 
Barth to a chair. As reported above, 
Basel University authorities have swiftly 
acted, for the day after this appeal was 
made in the press the call was issued.— , 
British Weekly. 
* * * 
L’ Affaire. 

Forty years ago ‘‘L’Affaire’’ meant 
only one thing—L’Affaire Dreyfus. Le 
Capitaine Alfred Dreyfus, a competent 
artillery officer but a Jew, had been ar- 
rested on a charge of treachery. Theres 
was some slight circumstantial evidence 
that it was he who had sold secrets of 
the Ministry of War to the German 
Military Attache. That was when M. 
Felix Faure was President. Evidence 
against the real culprit, Major Easter- 
hazy, who was to drag an honored 
name through the mud, was not then 
forthcoming, and he held his peace at 
first, as, with more excuse, did Colonel 
von Schwarzkoppen; nor could the 
British Military Attache, who knew the 
truth, speak officially... Dreyfus was 
found guilty, degraded and; transported 
to the Ile du Diable. Then the real ex- 
There was in the 
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Ministry of War a man of ability and 
high honor, Colonel Piequart, who said 
that he believed that Dreyfus was in- 
nocent, and he suftered for his courage 
in saying so. France became divided 
into two parties. The guilt or innocence 
of Dreyfus seemed to matter little. 

If there was a new inquiry, the rev- 
elations might condemn nearly every 
prominent man in the Ministry of War, 
the political and other anti-Semites and 
the political Roman Catholics, who had 
gradually involved themselves more and 
more’deeply in upholding the sentence. 
Zola, Maitre Labori and others led the 
half of France that wanted to vindicate 
French justice publicly rather than 
cover up injustice. At last Dreyfus was 
brought back for a fresh court-martial 
to be held away from Paris, where the 
excitement was much too intense. At 
Rennes there was a travesty of a trial 
which horrified Europe. Then Dreyfus 
was ‘pardoned’, and inconsistency was 
still further exalted until, twelve years 
after his arrest, he was freshly tried 
and acquitted by the Cour de Cassation, 
which quashed all previous proceedings. 
Dreyfus was rather theatrically rein- 
stated as an officer; he and his son 
fought in the war, and he died last 
week. It was a terrible story of the 
result of official departure from justice. 
We may be thankful that L’Affaire Sta- 
visky and the murder of M. Prince have 
led to no such crisis.—The Guardian, 
July 19, -1935. 

> _ 0 
ATLANTA. 
Rt. Rev. Henry J. Mikell, D. D., Bishop. 
Oo———— 
Y. P. S. L. Enthusiasm. 

Seven young people from St. Mark’s 
Church, Dalton, attended Camp Mikell 
and have returned home eager to start 
a Y. P. 8. L. They will receive the co- 
operation of the diocesan officers in 
this venture. 


Vacations and Supply. 

During the absence of Canon W. S. 
Turner at Fort Barraucas, Florida, 
James Duncan and Elton Sauls, lay 
readers and candidates for the minis- 
try, will conduct the.services -at the 
Church of Our Saviour in Atlanta. 


Bishop H. J. Mikell will preach at 
the Cathedral of St. Philip Sunday, Au- 
gust 11, at the 11 o’clock service. He 
will return to Atlanta from the Clergy 


Conference at Sewanee, Tenn., on Au- — 


gust 10. 


Dean Raimundo de Ovies, of the Ca- 
thedral of St. Philip, will be at Sewanee 
all the month of August. He will hold 
classes for the Clergy and Adult Con- 
ferences until August 13 and for the 
Young People’s Conference from the 
thirteenth-twenty-seventh. 


The Rev. Ernest Risley, of St. Mary’s 
*Church, Beavers Fall, Pa., will supply 
at All Saints’ Church, Atlanta, during 
the month of August while Dr. W. W. 
Memminger is on his vacation. Mr. 
Risley was formerly the assistant at St. 
Luke’s Church, Atlanta. 

Audria Bandy Gray. 
—— (ee 
FENNSYLVANIA 
Rt. Rev. Francis M. Taitt, S. T. D., Bishop. 
2) 
Decision Regarding Fate of Philadelphia 
Divinity Postponed. 

Decision by the joint boards of the 
Philadelphia Divinity School as _ to 
whether this seventy-year-old Seminary 
of the Church founded by the late Rt. 
Rev. Alonzo Potter will reopen its doors 
in the fall or suspend operations, dis- 
miss its faculty and compel its student 
body to go elsewhere to complete their 
theological training, has been postponed 
until October 10. 
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This action was taken at a special 
meeting of the joint boards in Phila- 
delphia on July 25, which had been 
called to receive reports as to the prog- 
ress of the campaign to raise $70,000 
to assure the reopening of the school 
under the reorganization plans approved 
last February, and to guarantee con- 


tinuance of the school during the 
1935-36 school year. At this meeting 
it was reported that approximately 


$47,000 has been received in subscrip- 
tions or pledges. Under the circum- 
stances it was deemed advisable to con- 
tinue the campaign in the hope that the 
needed balance would be forthcoming. 
—o— 
GEORGIA. 
Rt. Rev. F. F. Reese, D. D., Bishop 
20 
Supply Rector. 

The Rev. Armand T. Eyler, vicar of 
Christ Church, Valdosta, and St. James’ 
Church, Quitman, will be supply rector 
of Christ Church, Savannah, during Au- 
gust. The Rev. David Cady Wright, D. 
D., rector of Christ Church, will spend 
August at his cottage in Flat Rock, N. 
(OF 

Service for the Deaf. 

The Rey. R. C. Fletcher held a service 
for the deaf mutes of Savannah at St. 
John’s Church on Monday evening, July 
29,, The Rev. C. C. J. Carpenter is rec- 
tor of St. John’s Church. 

The Rev. Joseph Burton, rector of St. 
Michael and Al! Angels’ Church, Savan- 
nah, is spending the month of August 
at Saluda, N. C., with his family. 


Julia St. Clair Moore. 
—_—— O— ——_ 
WASHINGTON. 


Rt. Rev. James E. Freeman D. D. Bishop. 


90 —-——_ 
Clergy Meet at Camp Overall. 

It is announced that a conference of 
the clergy of the diocese will be held 
from September seventeenth to twenti- 
eth at Camp Overall, Va., on the famed 
Shenandoah River. This conference will 
undertake to arouse special interest in 
the Church’s Forward Movement cam- 
paign and to stimulate parochial and 
diocesan activities in general in the fall. 
The Rev. Arthur, Sherman, D. D., will 
conduct the Forward Movement Confer- 
ence. Special rates have been made for 
the clergy for the conference period and 
most of the ministers are expecting to 
attend. 


Anniversary. 

The thirty-fifth anniversary of the 
Chapel of the Nativity, Washington, the 
Rev. Enoch Thompson, rector, was re- 
cently celebrated with significant cere- 
monies. At an informal reception a 
massive ‘‘birthday cake’’ modeled after 
the church building was cut. 

Teva Os 


oO 
HARRISBURG. 
Rt. Rev. Wyatt Brown, D. D., Bishop. 


(o) 
Death of Richard M. H. Wharton. 
Mr. Richard M. H. Wharton, Treas- 

urer of the Diocese of Harrisburg and 

member of General Convention, died 
suddenly of a heart attack in New York 

City Sunday morning, August 4, aged 

sixty-one. He had gone to New York 

to meet his daughter, Mrs. Michael L. 

Eggar, who was coming home for a visit 

irom her home in Egypt. 

Mr. Wharton had been Treasurer of 
the Diocese of Harrisburg since 1920. 
He was intimately associated with the 
late General Charles M. Clement, Chan- 
cellor, in the affairs of the Diocese. He 
reorganized the financial system of the 
Diocese, and managed its business effi- 
ciently. His heart was in the Church, 
and he gave himself without stint to its 
work. He was intensely interested in 
missions, and did all he: could to bring 
the churches of the Diocese to pay their 
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quotas, and he saw to it that the Dio- 
cese paid what it promised to the budget 
of the National Council. 

He was. senior warden of 
Stephen’s Cathedral, Harrisburg, Pa. 

He was also Treasurer of the Incor- 
porated Trustees of the Diocese, a mem- 
ber of the Executive Council, Chairman 
of the Budget Department, and a mem- 
ber of the Department of Missions. He 
was a member of the Finance Commit- 
tee of the Diocese and of the Commit- 
tee on Canons. He was the sole mem- 
ber of the Committee on the Church 
Pension Fund and of the Committee on 
the Bishop Brown Fund for Missions. 

He was one of the founders of the 
Evening News of Harrisburg, which has 
the largest circulation of any daily 
newspaper in the United States in a city 
of 100,000 population or less. He was 
Vice-President and General Manager of 
the Patriot Company, publishing the 
Patriot (morning paper) and the Eve- 
ning News. 

Mr. Wharton was born in Harris- 
burg October 29, 18738. He is survived 
by his widow, Mrs. Mary Virginia Cole- 
man Wharton, and two daughters, Mrs. 
Michae] L. Eggar and Mrs. George S. 
Smail, of Cairo, Egypt. 

Clifford W. French. 


St. 


—_————0 
INDIANAPOLIS. 
Rt. Rev. Joseph M. Francis, D. D., Bishop. 
a 
Bishop Kemper. 

September 25 will be the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the consecration 
of the Rt. Rev. Jackson Kemper as the 
first Missionary Bishop of our Church 
in the United States. That event 
marked a turning point and a forward 
movement in the life of the Church in 
this land. A century ago the Episco- 
pal Church was a weak and struggling 
body. Nevertheless, in the days of its 
weakness it recognized and acted upon 
its duty to preach the Gospel to all peo- 
ples and to extend the boundaries of 
the Kingdom. Therefore, the House of 


‘Bishops elected and sent Jackson Kem- 


per to plant the Church in Indiana and 
Missouri. Because .he was sent, he was 
a missionary, which is the meaning of 
the word. To the Church which sent 
him, and to him who was sent, Indiana 
and the Middle West owe a debt which 
can never be repaid except by a culti- 
vation of the faith and the spirit which 
animated Bishop Kemper and other 
pioneers. In 1835, Indiana had one 
Episcopal church and one clergyman; 
in 1935, it has sixty clergy and sixty- 
one congregations. It is not a record 
to justify self-satisfaction or pride; 
rather, it is a challenge to undertake 
another forward movement to enable 
the Church to bear its witness courage- 
ously and effectively. Missouri, Iowa, 
Michigan and Wisconsin were within 
the extended jurisdiction of our first 
Domestic Missionary Bishop. Today in 
that same territory there are three hun- 
dred and eighty-four clergy and four 
hundred and _ eighty-one churches. 
Strange, is it not, that there are still 
people who profess not to believe in 
missions? Everything that we are and 
all that we have condemn such unbelief 
(or is it selfishness?). Because, from 
the day of Pentecost down, the disciples 
of Christ have believed in missions, we 
are possessors by inheritance of the 
blessings bestowed by Christ through 
His Church. : 
I hope that every congregation in the 
diocese will keep this anniversary with 
thankfulness and appreciation. 
Joseph M. Francis. 


only an interesting and hopeful eve 
but a remarkable achievement. . I 
had a checkered career from. the b 
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ning, and for the past few years the 
church has been closed. With the or- 
ganization of the Evansville Associate 
Mission, in which Mount Vernon was 
included, the church was reopened and 
met with a cordial response. On one 
occasion of the Bishop’s visitation, the 
church was crowded, four candidates 
were confirmed, and a vested choir of 
fifteen boys sang the service. Mr. R. S. 
Ottensmeyer, a Candidate for Orders 
and a Lay Reader, services St. John’s 
Church under the direction of the Di- 
rector of the Association Mission and is 
largely responsible for the revival of the 
mission. Incidentally, this furnishes a 
good illustration of what can be accom- 
plished through united effort. 


Oo— ——— 
MINNESOTA. 
Rt. Rev. F. A. McElwain, D. D., Bishop 
Rt. Rev. S. E. Keeler, D. D. Coadjutor 


——————— 0 
St. Thomas’, Minneapolis. 

We are happy to report the first news 
from our colored mission in many 
months. Mrs. P. Rosser Chavis submits 
the following: Despite the hot weather, 
the Auxiliary has kept up its work and 
have made some very useful articles to 
send to a mission in Arkansas. 

Church School attendance has also 
been gratifying. Although without reg- 
ular material, the superintendent and 
teachers have held the interest of the 
pupils with Bible stories and lessons in 
Churchmanship. 

Regular services of Morning Prayer 
are held at 11 o’clock each Sunday. 


Choir Camp. 

The choir boys of St. John’s have 
just completed their annual summer 
camp on the shores of Deer Lake, Wis- 
consin. The camp director was Mr. Ar- 
thur Zache, who has supervised our 
choir camps for twenty-three successive 
years. He reports an unusually fine 
camp this year and judging from the 
praises the boys sang of camp and of 
“Art”, as he is affectionately known to 
them, as well as by the sighs of regret 
when the camp closed, they wish noth- 
ing better than that the camp could 
continue all summer. 


Women Meet. 

The women of the Guild of the Cal- 
vary Church, St. James, were hostesses 
to representatives from the Guilds of 
the six churches in the western half of 
the Mankato Deanery when the Guilds 
from St. James, New Ulm, Sleepy Eye, 
Windom, Jackson and Fairmont met 
for a lawn picnic at the home of Mrs. 
Charles T. Crowley on July 24. Miss 
Margaret Densmore, Educational Secre- 
tary for the Diocesan Auxiliary, was the 
speaker, and Mrs. B. F. Pay, of Man- 

-kato, was in general charge of the meet- 
ing. 

A similar gathering for the eastern 
part of the deanery was held at Min- 
neopa Park, Mankato, on July 25.—The 
Minnesota Missionary. i 


(j= 
ROCHESTER. 
Rt-z Rev. David Ll. Farris, D: D., Bishop. 
0) 

The most comprehensive spiritual re- 
covery program ever attempted in the 
Rochester area will be launched on Sep- 
tember 19, when 400 ministers of six- 
teen denominations will meet to discuss 
plans for a United Church Loyalty Cru- 
sade to be conducted during the fall 
months. 

The movement, sponsored by the 
Rochester and Monroe County Federa- 
tion of Churches, will center its activity 
in the individual churches. Three 
major objectives will be sought for. 
The first objective is a general spiritual 
quickening of the present church mem- 
bership, especially those who are habit- 
ually absent from church services and 
who carry little or no responsibility for 
the support of church work. The sec- 
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ond objective is to launch a comprehen- 
sive plan of evangelism adaptable to 
every communion, church and com- 
munity for reaching the largest possible 
number of “new adherents for (Christ’’ 
in the fall of 1935. The third objective 
is to undertake a careful analysis of 
church finance problems such as prob- 
lems of budget, deficits, debts. A prac- 
tical method of relating these problems 
to the spiritual program will be out- 
lined. 

Five thousand Rochester women will 
cooperate in the crusade. Pastors have 
received details of the movement and 


are studying them prior to the fall 
meeting. 
———— -O —— 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Rt. Rev. Albert S. Thomas, D. D., Bishop 
(0) 


Our New Educational Secretary. 

Mrs. Louis P. Jervey has been ap- 
pointed Educational Secretary to suc- 
ceed Mrs. Conrad Goodwin, who has re- 
cently left the diocese. Mrs. Jervey 
comes to the office well prepared for its 
duties, having served as Educational 
Secretary both of her branch and of the 
Charleston District. She has also at- 
tended several Summer Conferences at 
Kanuga. She is at present at the Sum- 
mer Training School at Sewanee and 
will take up her duties on September 1. 
After that date all correspondence in 
connection with the Department of Re- 
ligious Education should be addressed 
to her at 9-B Rudledge Avenue, Charles- 
ton. 


South Carolina’s Latest Missionary. 

A very impressive ceremonial ‘was 
witnessed at the Church of Our Saviour. 
Rock Hill, Sunday morning, the twenty- 
sixth of May, when the beautiful pro- 
cessional cross, the gift of the Winthrop 
Episcopal Class in 1916, was reconse- 
crated at the altar with the added name 
of Agnes E. Hickson engraved upon the 
standard, the ninth volunteer from the 
class for the mission fields, accepted by 
the National Council. 

Miss Hickson is from Cheraw and 
has just completed her studies at St. 
Faith’s, N. Y., following her graduation 
at Winthrop. She immediately accepted 
work among the Indians of North Da- 
kota, and is already on the field under 
Bishop Bartlett, at South Fargo. Miss 


Hickson has served most acceptably un- 
der the Woman’s Auxiliary as summer 
volunteer for mountain missions. 


Rev. G. W. Butterworth, of London, 
will be the visiting lecturer at the 
Berkeley Divinity School, New Haven, 
during the fall term. Mr. Butterworth 
is a Mirfield man, having been trained 
under the late Dr. Neville Figgis. He 
is a fine classical scholar and is the 
translator of the Clement of Alexandria 
volume in the Loeb Library. The Bishop 
of Chichester, the Rev. G. K. A. Bell, 
speaks of him as “a quite remarkable 
man”. He is vicar of the Church of the 
Ascension, Balham Hill. At Berkeley 
Mr. Butterworth will give a course on 
Early English Church History, and will 
assist in the Denvartments of Homiletics 
and Apologetics. ‘He will do a certain 
amount of outside lecturing and preach- 
ing. Those desiring to secure his sery- 
ices should write as soon as possible to 
Dean Ladd. 


The Rev. John G. Sadtler, of McLean, 
Va., has resigned the rectorship of 
Langley Parish in Fairfax and Arlington 
counties, to take effect September 15. 

During Mr. Sadtler’s rectorship of 
eleven years, St. John’s, McLean, has 
been freed from an indebtedness of 
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$9,000 and a beautiful new church, St. 
Mary’s, Rixey Station, erected at a cost 
of $45,000, to serve the rapidly growing 
portion of the parish situated in Ar- 
lington county. 

Mor nine years Mr. Sadtler has held 
Sunday morning services at both 
churches, one following immediately 
after the other. 

After his resignation takes effect in 
September he will be available for sup- 
ply work. 


By appointment of the Bishop of 
Washington, the Rev. F. Bland Tucker 
has been named chairman of the For- 
ward Movement Committee for the Dio- 
cese of Washington. He is rector of 
old St. John’s Church, Georgetown, and 
is one of the most active clergymen in 
the diocese. 


The Rev. A. A. McCallum, rector of 
St. Paul’s Church, Washington, has 
been re-elected president of the Chap- 
lains’ Association of the United States 
Army, made up of army chaplains in va- 
rious parts of the country. 


The Rev. W. T. Capers, Jr., rector of 
St. Stephen’s Church, Terre Haute, has 
been a patient in Dr. Mayo’s sanitarium 
at Rochester, Minn., and has undergone 
a serious operation. The reports from 
the hospital are favorable and there is 
every expectation of a complete recoy- 
ery. 


The Rev. John C. Black, rector of 
Christ Church, Madison, and the Rev. 
A. E. Cole, vicar of Trinity Church, 
Bloomington, have been patients in In- 
dianapolis hospitals, but are home again 
much benefited by the surgical treat- 
ment received. 


N. B. When sending Journals, will 
Diocesan Secretaries please address The 
Diocesan Library, 2428 S. W. Nineteenth 
Avenue, Portland, Oregon. 

* * * 


Ordination—Priest. 

The Rev. Walter William Clem was 
ordained to the priesthood in St. John’s 
Church at Waynesboro, Virginia, on St. 
James’ Day, July 25, 1935, at 11 A. M. 
by the Rt. Rev. Robert Carter Jett, D. 
D., Bishop of Southwestern Virginia. 

The Rev. Harry Lee Doll preached 
the sermon, the Rev. James F. Madison 
read the Litany, the Rev. Richard A. 
Cartmell read the Epistle, and the Rey. 
J. Lewis Gibbs read the Gospel and led 
in the Creed. The candidate was pre- 
sented by the Rev. John J. Gravatt, D. 
D. In addition to these clergymen, the 
Rev. Messrs. Charles W. F. Smith and 
B. B. C. Lile participated with the 
Bishop in the laying on of hands. 

Following the service a delightful 
luncheon was served at the Brunswick 
Inn. 

A native of Massachusetts and a num- 
ber of the Class of 1934 at Virginia 
Seminary, Mr. Clem was ordained to the 
diaconate on July 15, 1934, in All 
Saints’ Church, Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, by the Rt. Rev. Henry Wise Hob- 
son, D. D., Bishop of Southern Ohio, 
acting “t the request of Bishop Jett and 
with the consent of Bishop Davies, of 
Western Massachusetts. Before his con- 
secration, Bishop Hobson was rector of 
All Saints’ Church for about ten years. 

Mr. Clem served St. John’s Church at 
Waynesboro during his diaconate and 
became its rector upon his ordination 
to the priesthood. 

a a Agl 
* * * 
Deaths. 
Edward Giles Knight. 

Burial services for the Rev. Edward 
Giles Knight, rector of the Church of 
the Incarnation Drexel Hill, in the Dio- 
cese of Pennsylvania, were held on 
Monday, July 29, in the parish church, 
the Rt. Rev. Francis M,. Taitt, Bishop 

(Continued on page 22.) 
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FAMILY DEPARTMENT 


AUGUST. 


4, Seventh Sunday after Trinity. 

6. The Transfiguration. (Tuesday.) 
11. Eighth Sunday after Trinity. 

18. Ninth Sunday after Trinity. 

24, St. Bartholomew. (Saturday.) 

25. Tenth Sunday after Trinity. 

* = * 
COLLECT FOR THE EIGHTH SUNDAY 
AFTER TRINITY. 


O God, Whose never-failing providence 
ordereth all things both in heaven and 
earth; We humbly beseech Thee to put 
away from us all hurtful things, and to 
give us those things which are profitable 
for us; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 

* * * 
For the Southern Churchman, 


DAVID, THE GREATHEARTED. 
Mrs. G. C. Giles. 


O Thou, who sensed a golden symphony 


Of glory, God, a shepherd served by 
stars, 

Who felt in fields with flocks of sheep His 
beauty 

Inspire thy harp to healing, Aeolian 
bars, ~ 


Stir us with ecstacy for righteousness 
That we, enamoured With holiness, from 
sin 
May shrink. 
acquiesce 
In compensations gained! To Thee, akin: 
To conquer enemies through kindness 
rare, 
wait our 
dreams; 
To choose to cherish noble thoughts, for- 
bear 
To take revenge; in 
streams 
Of Heaven's generosity unfold— 
Shape us, as thou, greathearted, gentle, 
bold. 


In passionate prayer we 


And God’s fulfilment of our 


friendship feel the 


* * * 
Wordsworth, the Friend of Animals. 


Every lover of God’s dumb creation 
who delights to see both animals and 
birds enjoying their full freedom in 
their natural surroundings, will find in 
William Woodsworth, the famous Eng- 
lish poet of the nineteenth century, a 
kindred mind and spirit. He loved to 
study nature in its native simplicity, 
and to watch the behavior of animals 
when unconscious of any human Ob- 
server. He could not bear to see dumb 
creatures living in captivity; they were 
meant to be free, and to imprison them 
in a cage was to rob them of their birth- 
right. 

In the home of the Wordsworths, 
birds were encouraged to come within 
the house to enjoy the friendship and 
hospitality of the household. Robin 
redbreasts would hop the dinner table, 
partaking of the crumbs. When Doro- 
thy, the devoted sister of the poet, was 
confined to her room during a long ill- 
ness, She had a favorite robin that took 
up its abode in her room. At night it 
perched upon a nail from which a pic- 
ture hung. 

In an exquisite poem that poet re- 
veals the beautiful understanding and 
sympathy which existed between the 
robin and the invalid. We see the bird 
coming in and out of the room at pleas- 
ure, and when the windows and doors 
are made fast: 


“To keep at bay the howling blast, 
He needs not fear the season’s rage, 
For the whole house is Robin’s cage.” 


Wordsworth found great pleasure in 


walking amid pastoral scenes to see the 
cattle quietly grazing or to watch the 


“Lamb’s that through the mountain 
went 
Frisking, bleating merriment.”’ 


In the following letter to a friend 
he reveals his inner emotions when 
watching animals wandering at will in 
their natural surroundings: ‘‘At the 
end of Gowbarrow Park a large troop 
of deer were moving slowly or standing 
still among the fern. I was grieved 
when our companions startled them 
with a whistle, disturbing a beautiful 
image of grave simplicity and thought- 
ful enjoyment, for I could have fancied 
that even they with me were partak- 
ing a sensation of the solemnity of the 
closing day. I think I have more pleas- 
ure in looking at deer than any other 
animals, perhaps chiefly from their liv- 
ing in a more natural state.’’ 

How simply and beautifully he de- 
scribes the playfulness of dumb ani- 
mals! When his daughter Dorothy was 
an infant, she was much amused at a 
little kitten which would leap up to 
catch the falling leaves from an elder 
bush which hung over the wall of their 
cottage at Grasmere. In an inspired 
moment the poet wrote a pretty poem 
describing this scene. He pictures not 
only the delight of the child, but also 
the skill and joy of the kitten: 


“That way look, my infant lo! 
What a pretty baby show. 

See the kitten on the wall, 
Sporting with the leaves that fall. 
Withered leaves—one—two—three 
From the lofty elder tree! 


“Now she works with three or four 
Like an Indian conjurer; 

Quick as he at feats of art 

Far beyond in joys of heart 
Were her antics played in the eye 
Of a thousand standing by, 
Clapping hands with shout and stare 
What would little Tabby care 
For the plaudits of the crowd? 
Over happy to be proud 

Over wealthy in the treasure 

Of her own exceeding pleasure,” 


No man had a more tender sympathy 
for animals, especially for those that 
suffered. It hurt his sensitive spirit to 
see horses straining, stretching, strug- 
gling with burdens beyond their 
strength. His sister Dorothy, his in- 
separable companion, expressed in her 
diary their oneness of thought and sym- 
pathy for suffering animals. Seeing 
some horses. struggling under’ the 
weight of a great load of timber, she 
wrote: 


“We felt compassion for the poor 
horses that were under the governage 
of oppression and ill-judging drivers.’ 

Wordsworth experienced that deep 
sorrow of heart, which so many have 
known, when death robs the home of a 
favorite domestic pet. 


He was deeply attached to a dog 
which belonged to Mr. Hutchinson, his 
brother-in-law, and at its death he 
penned one of the most beautiful me- 
morial poems in the English language. 
In touching language he expresses the 
thoughts*and feelings of the bereaved 
household.» We see the faithful dog in 
its declining days, feeble and deaf, too 
weak to stand against the slightest 
breeze and “ready for the gentlest 
stroke of death’. When death comes, 
all are moved to tears as they’ réalize 
the greatness of their loss. God had 
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endowed their pet with a love and sym- 
pathy “that was most intense”. 


“A chain of heart, a feeling of the mind, 

A tender sympathy, which did thee 
bind 

Not only to us men, but to thy kind. 

“Hence, if we wept, it was not done in 
shame! 

Our tears from passion and from rea- 
son came 

And therefore, shalt thou be an hon- 
ored name.”’ 


William Wordsworth, like his famous 
literary contemporary and intimate 
friend, Sir Walter Scott, did much by 
his life and works to win for dumb ani- 
mals that same affection and freedom 
which man himself enjoys.—Arthur 
Hedley, in Our Dumb Animals.” 

* * * 
A High Aim. 

Some one has said that humanity may 
be divided into the following three 
groups: Those who have failed and do 
not know that they have failed; those 
who allow their consciousness of fail- 
ure to discourage them from further ef- 
fort; and those who find in their fail- 
ure a spur to more earnest endeavor. 
The Apostle Paul belonged to the third 
group. ‘“‘I count not myself to have ap- 
prehended,’’ he says, “but I press to- 
ward the mark.’’ All those who have 
high spiritual ideals are conscious of 
having come short of the goals they 
have set before them. Often, like the 
apostle, they feel that they shall never 
attain them in this life. But they take 
comfort in the fact that they have a 
shining goal and continue to struggle 
towards it. Failure in the Christian life 
does not consist in falling short of a 
high aim, but in not having a high aim, 
Or in not striving to attain it.—Ex. 

* * * 
The Ballot. 

One of the things to be cultivated 
and maintained is a respect for the bal- 
lot. One of our boasts is that we, as 
a people, are free, and that the govern- 
ment is in our own hands. The only 


_Way in which the government is in our 


hands is as we express our views and 
claim our rights through our votes in 
civic elections. In the old.Roman Em- 
pire the government was a pure de- 
mocracy, and the citizens of the city of 
Rome, which governed the whole em- 
pire, met together to express publicly 
their wishes in regard to governmental 
affairs. On the other hand, in the case 
of a pure autocracy, the people have 
no part in the government, which is en- 
tirely in the hands of the monarch, who 
reigns over the country, and who 
usually comes into his high position 
only by inheritance, the people having 
no say in the matter. 

Ours is a representative form of gov- 
ernment, which may be considered a 
modification of the democratic form of 
government. In a large community or 
nation, it would be practically impossi- 
ble to conduct a democratic government. 
The people could not all be gotten to- 
gether into one place, or, even if they 
could, it would be impossible for such 
a multitude to transact any business. In 
the representative government the peo- 
ple select certain persons ‘who are to 
represent them in the government. The 
only satisfactory way of selecting these 
representatives that has been discovered 
is by a secret ballot. Each voter is al- 
lowed to vote for any one whom he de- 
sires to have in the office to be filled, 
and by voting secretly he is not subject 
to the influence that others might see 
upon him. 

This free and unrestricted ballot is 
one of the great privileges that this 
government confers upon its citizens. _ 
But a privilege is of no. value; unless 
it is used. To be a true, loyal and 
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ful citizen, one must use this privilege, 
and take part in selecting those who 
are to make its laws and govern the 
country.. If he does not use his fran- 
chise, he can claim no share in anything 
that is done for the good of the coun- 
try; but, if he fails to vote, and vote 
for the right persons to hold office, he 
is responsible for the wrong that is done 
by those in office, for his vote might 
have changed the result of the election. 

Some voters are so indifferent and 
careless that they will not take a little 
trouble to go to the polls and vote. They 
say that it does not make any difference 
whether they vote or not, that their vote 
will not count for anything, where so 
many are voting. One can never tell 
what effect a single vote may have. One 
vote elected Oliver Cromwell to the 
Long Parliament in England, sent 
Charles the First to the scaffold, and 
revolutionized England. One vote gave 
Texas to the United States, and one 
vote in the electoral college of 1876 de- 
cided who was to be the President of 
the United States. Many other similar 
cases might be mentioned. Your vote 
in some election may decide some im- 
portant question. 

One great trouble with this country 
today is that so many people fail to 
vote. The vote for President is usually 
the largest vote cast, and yet in almost 
every community not half of those en- 
titled to vote use their privilege and 
meet their responsibility.—From an ar- 
ticle in Presbyterian of the South. 

* * * 
For the Southern Churchman. 
ENCHANTED SPRING. 
Charles Ballard. 
Who has found the way along the edge of 
the wood 
To the little hollow with the alders, 
To a gleaming strip of brook, 
Where a spring slips whispering in? 


There is magic in that water: 

Drink deep, and wait for a miracle. 
You will suffer a forest-change— 
Seeing al things new— 


New light on birch and willow; 
Eden all at once, 
Where you have stolen in, 
And feund unchanging peace. 
z * * 
The Vital Thing. 

What is the one vital thing in Chris- 
tianity? Contact between the Lord 
Jesus Christ and the soul of man. To 
establish and maintain this personal 
touch is the one purpose of all our re- 
ligious .activity, ceremonial and teach- 
ing. The soul in living touch with the 
living Christ will be led and taught by 
His Spirit, and so will be brought into 
the true way of life, mode of worship, 
truth of doctrine. 

Some have tried to find Christ by 
seeking to follow His example in try- 
ing to serve and help mankind. As they 
ried to love and help the brother beside 
them, they met with the Good Shep- 
herd who was seeking His lost sheep, 
and they came to know Him. But there 
were some who were so taken up with 
themselves and humanity that they 
never lifted their eyes to see the Saviour 
of mankind. They stopped short of 
reaching Him. 

Others sought to find Christ in lofty 
ritual and elaborate ceremonial, in sac- 
raments and services. As they wor- 
shipped God in the sanctuary they felt 
the divine presence, they met the living 
Lord. But there were some who were 
so impressed by beautiful services and 
moving ceremonies that they failed to 
press through to personal touch with 
Him to Whom these things all led the 
way, and without Whom they are value- 
less. These, too, stopped short of 
reaching Him. 
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Others again sought to find Christ by 
seeking to know the truth about Him, 
and about His work. They read in the 
Bible that He is the, Son of God, who 
gave His life a ransom for all, and be- 
lieving this they thankfully accepted 
the truth revealed, and thanked the liv- 
ing Lord for what He had done, thus 
coming into touch with Him. But there 
were some of these who simply believed 
the facts set, before them in Scripture. 
It all seemed quite logical. They be- 
lieved they were sinners; that Christ 
died for sinners; that there is now, 
therefore, no condemnation to those 
who believe, yet though they believed 
all these things, they never raised their 
eyes to the face of the living Saviour 
to acknowledge His love. They, too, 
stopped short of reaching Him. 

Long centuries ago the Master walked 
by the sea, and seeing certain men, said 
to them, “‘Follow Me’’. These had not 
yet served mankind; they knew little 
of ceremonial and nothing of doctrine, 
but they met a Person that day, and a 
link was forged which nothing could 
sever.—Selected. 

* * * 
For the Southern Churchman, 
GO FORTH! 
To R. R. B. 
Harriet Wilson. 
Go forth— 
O Youth with flaming thoughts! 
The future lies before thee— 
A wealth of days; 


The way is long 

The valleys dark and waters deep; 

Lose not thy courage, nor let thy faith 
grow dim; the mountains are beyond, 

And from their heights 

O rapturous beauty! 

The clouds below shine in their silver lin- 
ing; 

The valleys glow with sunset splendor and 
waters gleam; 

And ever to thee comes the glory of the 
Eternal! 

O leader of souls; 

Builder of livbes;—Go forth! 

* * . 
The Efficacy of Prayer. 

The young man who had been exam- 
ining the row of shining instruments 
that lined the operating room turned ab- 
ruptly to the great surgeon. 

“Of course you do not believe in the 
foolishness called prayer,’’ he said. 

“And why not?” the surgeon asked, 
as he held a delicate instrument criti- 
cally to the light. 

“What! A man with your scientific 
training!’”’ the younger man exclaimed 
in surprise. 

“And why not?” 
elderly man _ repeated. 

“Oh, come now, doctor,” the young 
man said smiling. “Surely you cannot 
believe that God would upset all the 
laws of nature to grant the request of 
some one of His creatures. You know 
how inexorable are the laws of nature.” 

“That’s exactly why I believe so 
strongly in the efficacy of prayer.’’ The 
words were spoken quietly but with evi- 
dent seriousness. 

“xplain the riddle, please,” the other 
demanded, and his manner was grave 
now. 

“Why, that’s easy enough to do,’”’ the 
surgeon said. ‘‘Prayer—or rather faith 
which is the motive of prayer—is just 
as much a force of nature as gravity, 
The skeptics seem to think that if a 
prayer were answered all the laws of 
nature would be smashed to pieces: 
That is not necessarily the case. Let 
me illustrate: Why does this instru- 
ment that I hold in my hand not fall to 
the floor?’’ 

“Why, because you are sustaining it.” 

“Bxactly. And yet the law of gravity 
is not wrecked nor denied. It is merely 


the keen-faced 
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superseded for the-moment by a higher 
law—the law of life. 

“Now, as we ascend in nature, we find 
this—the basic laws of a higher plane 
have just this power of overruling 
some of the laws of a lower plane. 

“Gravity is the great law of the in- 
organic world. It is still a law in the 
organic world, but the great law of the 
organic world—the law of life—is su- 
perior to it. The plant thrusts its stem 
upward in the face of gravity; man 
walks about in defiance of it. 

“Then why may there not be a law 
in the next plane of nature—the spirit- 
ual—that just as naturally supersedes 
some of the laws of the organic world? 
The plant reaches down into the inor- 
ganic world, and grasping the dead 
atoms there, endows them with life and 
the ability to rise superior to the force 
of gravity. May not the spiritual world 
do as much for the natural world with- 
out outraging a single law of nature?’’ 

“Why—why, I guess it could,” the 
young man stammered. . 

“It not only could—it does!”’ the sur- 
geon declared emphatically. 

“Then there is something in prayer 
after all?” 

““The effectual fervent prayer of a 
righteous man availeth much’,’”’ the 
doctor quoted. ‘‘I tell you, my friend, 
prayer changes things.’’ And the young 
man knew from the light on the older 
man’s face that here was one man at 


least for whom prayer had changed 
things—many things.—‘‘Youth’s Com- 
panion.”’ 

* * * 


A Great Nation’s Great Faith. 

This faith which, in spite of all her 
faults, has done so much to make Eng- 
land great, found full and rich expres- 
sion in the words of England’s Primate 
at the recent Jubilee services in St. 
Paul’s, when, speaking of the King and 
his people, he said: 

We lift up our eyes unto the hills 
whence has come the help by which both 
he and they have been sustained, to that 
high region where, above the mists and 
clouds surrounding us, the will of God, 
silent, patient, sure, is reigning.—Ex. 

* * * 
For the Southern Churchman. 
MY PRAYER. 
Blossom Bennett. 

Give me an understanding heart 

That I may know Thy will, 

That I may hear and comprehend 

Thy voice though small and still. 


May I be willing to be led 
As Thou shalt choose the way, 
Content to trust Thee as my guide 
And follow Thee each day. 


May I have courage to endure 
The trials I must bear; 
Increase my strength to meet the needs 
Of constant toil and care. 
I do not ask a life of ease, ney 
From pain and grief set free; 
TI only ask that I may live 
In harmony with Thee, 
* aa * 
Safe in His Father’s Arms. 

In a great steamship disaster a father 
was seen carrying a sleeping six-year- 
old child in his arms to a lifeboat. The 
boy was awakened by the commotion 
and fear about him; he opened his eyes 
to look up into his father’s face, and 
then he snuggled a bit more closely into 
his father’s arms and closed his eyes 
again in sleep. He was interested only 
to know that he was in the protecting 
embrace of his father. In the storms of 
life it is not the sound of the waves. 
that matters, it is the sense of the en- 
folding arms of God about us that 
makes for peace.—S. C. Cooper. 
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FOR THE CHILDREN 


For the Southern Churchman. 
TRUST IN GOD. 
Frances Charlotte Davis. 
Will you trust the God above you, 
Trust in God? 
He is Love, be sure He loves you, 
Trust in God. 


Cast your faithless fears behind you, 
Trust in God; 

Love will loose the cords which bind you, 
Trust in God, 


He is yours if you receive Him, 
Trust in God; 

Lo, He wants you to believe Him, 
Trust in God. 


See His hand extended toward you, 
Trust in God; 
Life abundant will reward you, 
Trust in God. 
* * * 
The Magic Shawl. 

Alene; frocked and furred, stood 
within a high iron gate, in a shaft of 
winter sunshine, and looked disconso- 
lately into the street. Flaxen curls 
hung in a cluster about her shoulders 
and her somber eyes were big and 
dreamy: ae: 

As she stood thus she suddenly drew 
back with an exclamation of surprise. 


Another little girl stood outside the 
gate. 

“How did you get there?” asked 
Alene. 


The stranger laughed, and there was 
a quaint ring of music in her voice. 

“May I come in?” she asked. 

As she stood thus she felt that the 
lustrous beauty of the stranger’s brown 
eyes and hair and ruddy cheeks had not 
escaped her, nor the threadbare ‘coat 
she wore, but she was particularly fas- 
cinated with a shawl which hung lightly 
on the little girl’s arm. It looked soft 
and ancient, yet rich with magic hues 
of embroidered blue birds in a forest- 
like setting of red and gold. 

“Oh, what a lovely place!” 

The visitor skipped across the yard 
like a flitting butterfly, peeping here 
and peeping there, and looking every- 
where. She passed a bird bath, and 


finding no water in it, went on and in ~- 


and out among the shrubbery until she 
had disappeared. When Alene found 
her she was sitting on a wheelbarrow 
handle, talking to the gardener. She 
arose and ran forward. 

“You look unhappy,”’’ she said, touch- 
ing Alene’s arm. 


, ‘‘Well—” she paused. ‘‘Maybe I am.” 
“Haven’t you lots of things to play 
with?” 


“Yes, but I’m tired of them all.’ 
The visitor looked long into Alene’s 


eyes. 
“Listen,’? she said, “I have a secret 
for you. Come.” 


She flung the magic shawl about 
them and in a twinkling they were in 
the midst of a large park where chil- 
* dren played. One little girl had wan- 
dered off and lost her doll and was now 
weeping as if her heart would break. 

“Non’t cry,’? said Aléne’s companion. 
**‘We’ll find it for you.” 

Beneath a low-hanging shrub she 
rescued the doll from a puppy and 
brought it out to the weeping child, 
torn and bedraggled, yet nevertheless 
so previous that joy now showed through 
sparkling tears as the child clasped it 
into her arms, 

The magic shawl was about them 
again and in a twinkling they were 
upon the crowded sidewalk of a busy 
street. A ragged little boy stood beside 


his poor, frail mother, looking hungrily 
at a pile of buns in a baker’s window. 


“Wait, little friend,’ said Alene’s 
companion, peeping into his troubled 
face. 


She went into the baker’s shop and 
purchased a large bags of buns and 
brought them all to the hungry little 
boy. Alene never forgot the look of sur- 
prise and joy and gratitude she saw in 
his eyes. 

The magic shawl was about them 
again. In a twinkle they were between 
two rows of tenement houses along a 
narrow street, where children romped 
like cats among the push-carts, and the 
sound of crying babies filled the air. A 
bent old woman with a heavy bundle 
was struggling toward an open doorway. 

“Let us help you!”’ cried Alene’s com- 
panion. 


The old woman set down her bundle, 
leoked queerly at the girls, muttered 
foreign ‘words, and pointed bony fingers 
up a dark stairway. The girls lifted 
the bundle and lugged it slowly up the 
stairs. The bent old woman followed. 
At the top she muttered more foreign 
words and laid her hands on their 
heads, 

The magic shawl was about them 
again, and in a twinkling they were 
once more beneath the spreading trees 
in Alene’s yard. Bright color glowed 


_in Alene’s cheeks, and a new light was 


She looked in speechless 
the girl with the magic 


in her eyes. 
wonder at 
shawl. 

“Come,” spoke the little stranger, 
skipping to the bird bath. “Look! 
There is no water for the birds.’’ 

“Yes, yes,’ cried Alene. ‘‘Wait!” 

She ran into the house, and presently 
reappeared with a silver pitcher full of 
water, which she poured into the shal- 
low basin. Then they ran away, and 
when they looked back a goldfinch was 
at the water’s edge quenching its thirst. 

“See yonder!’’ exclaimed the visitor, 
now pointing through the trees. ‘‘The 
poor gardener goes home to his crip- 
pled boy who has to sit all day in a 
chair. Couldn’t we send him some- 
thing?’’ 

Alene thought for a moment. 

“IT know,” she cried, clapping her 
hands, ‘‘my roses Aunt Jane brought 
me! Wait!’ 2 

Again she ran into the house, and 
again she reappeared, this time with a 
glorious bunch of fresh pink roses. 
Through the shrubs they sped and 
caught the gardener as he was passing 
through the high gate. 

“Here, Jerry!’’ gasped Alene, all but 
breathless. “Take these to your little 
boy.” 

The gardener stared in amazement. 
Then he took the flowers. There was a 
break in his voice when he spoke. 

“Thank you, Miss—Miss Alene.’’ 

Alene stood for a few moments look- 
ing thoughtfully at the gate that closed 
behind him. Then she turned to her 
guest, who observed her, quaintly smil- 
ing. ° 
“T must go now,’ she said. 

“Don’t,” pleaded Alene. ‘Oh, and 
your secret! Tell me.” 

“My secret?’? The stranger’s bright 
eyes twinkled. ‘‘Why, child, you know 
it now!”’ 

The magic shawl] flashed and she was 
gone. 

Alene stood speechless, her eyes big 
with wonder, She ran quickly toward 
the house. Her heart beat fast with 
sudden joy. For she really had learned 
the stranger’s name was Kindness.— 
Southwestern Episcopalian, 
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For the Southern Churchman, 
MORNING-GLORY. 
Magda Brandon. 
Good morning, Morning-Glory! 
This is a lovely day; 
The sun is up and smiling 
All children out to play; 
The flowers nod, “Good morning; 
And all the world is gay; 
Good morning, Morning-Glory, 
This is a lovely day. 
* * * 
The Little Lady Who Lived in a Shoe. 
here was a flutter of wings, and 
something flew swiftly past me, out 
through the woodshed door! A tiny 
wren! Wondering where she came 
from, I soon found out! 

A pair of old shoes were hanging on 
the wall and inside of one of them I 
found a tiny warm nest. Mrs. Wren’s 
home! In it were three tiny eggs. 

Mrs. Wren was flying about fran- 
tically outside, so I hurried through my 
work and left her to her home life. 

I was an interested visitor, slyly peek- 
jing into the shoe now and then as time 
advanced. The baby wrens soon grew 
up and all departed at the close of sum- 
mer. 

The following spring I noticed that 
the shoes were gone, so I found another 
pair and hung them in the same place. 
Sure enough Mrs. Wren again appeared 
and kept her summer home. 

Nesting time is here again, and Mrs. 
Wren’s home is waiting for her! I hope 
she comes. I am placing other old 
shoes, in sheltered nooks, near my 
home. Perhaps other birds would like 
to live in a shoe too.—Our Dumb Ani- 
mals. 


* * * 


Pork Chops. 

Serap ioved pork chops. Why his 
family so seldom ate them was a mys- 
tery to him, and the amount of chicken 
and fish they did eat was appalling, for 
neither of these was he ever allowed 


,to touch lest a bone become lodged in 


his throat. 

Ridiculous, he thought. But nobody 
paid any attention to his ideas, or even 
appeared to understand them, though 
he barked them out lustily. 

Of course, he was a member of the 
family, and as such should have been 
listened to. 

For years he had performed his duties 
in the household as any self-respecting 
member should. He drove the cows to 


pasture and sent the pigs back into their 


yard, when they sometimes managed to 
escape and get into the potato patch, he 
carried sticks of wood and acted as gen- 
eral protector to everybody on the farm. 

He had been such a tiny ball of brown 
fur when he had first been given to the 
boys, that Scrap had seemed the only 
appropriate name to call him, and Serap 
he had been ever since, though as time 
went on the name was not so descrip- 
tive as it had been at first. ; 

He loved the boys dearly and was 
their constant companion, and they 
taught him tricks enough to have fitted 
him for any circus. All together, he 
led a very happy life, and if the rest 
of the family did not always understand 
him, he felt that it was not his fault. 
He understood them well enough. He 
knew that, when the boys started off 
right after breakfast with books under 
their arms, he was never expected to 
go further than th® gate with them, and 
that, when they went off up the road 
with an ax, or perhaps a box of lunch, 
it was time for a grand frolic, and that 
by no chance whatever would he be left 
at home. 4 

Oh, the delight of those tramps! 
The boys usually walked miles on those — 
occasions, but Scrap easily ran three or _ 
four times as far, making little excu 
sions around trees and bushes, ¢ 


dozens of delightful odors, scrate 
Per’, 
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‘the soft wood mold in search of no one 
knew exactly what, and again flying (so 
lightly did his paws touch the ground) 
in pursuit of some incautious rabbit that 
had strayed from its burrow. 

When these tramps were over and 
two very tired, hungry boys came back, 
an even more tired brindle dog followed 
them and could hardly wait to get to 
his comfortable napping-place behind 
the kitchen stove. 

It was when they were coming back 
from one of these long tramps one brisk 
fall afternoon, that Mother, opening the 
door, spied the boys up the road. Scrap 
proudly trotted beside them with a long 
stick in his mouth, 

“Pake it to Mother,’ said Jay, as 
Scrap looked up for instructions. 

Away he bounded, laying the stick at 
her feet. 

Mother patted him and told him he 
was a good dog to bring her kindling 
wood for her grate fire, and then as the 
‘boys came nearer she called to them to 
hurry, since dinner was ready; for, you 
see, Scrap’s family had lived in the city 


until the last few years and had clung’ 


to the city custom to have dinner in the 
late afternoon. 

“We have some nice pork chops and 
baked potatoes, and Sister has made us 
some soup, too,’’ Mother added. 

“That sounds pretty good to me,” 
said Jay. “I am hungry enough to eat 
the barn door,” 

“So am I,’’ echoed Will. 

No one noticed that Scrap’s ears went 
up and his tail gave an extra joyful wag 
at the mention of pork chops. 

It took but a few minutes for the 
boys to wash their hands and make 
themselves sufficienty presentable to sit 
down at the table, and it was not olng 
before six hungry people were doing full 
justice to Sister’s good soup. 

Father looked up suddenly and asked 
where Scrap was. 

“Behind the kitchen stove,’ answered 
Sister. 

“What did you do with the chops?” 
Father asked. 

“They’re on the hearth,” 
swered. 

“Aren’t you afraid Scrap will get 


she an- 


them? He is as hungry as the boys, 
and you know how he loves pork 
chops.’’ 


Right here I must explain that the 
stove in that kitchen was an old-fash- 
ioned, rather large affair, with no 
warming oven, but with a wide low 
hearth in front, where the food next to 
be served was often set to keep hot. 
The hearth was so low indeed that it 
was only just about the level of Scrap’s 
nose. ; 

“No,” said Sister, ‘he won’t take 
them. You know, Daddy, you have 
yourself often boasted apout Scrap’s 
honesty. You know he has never stolen 
a thing since he was a little bit of-a 
puppy. Iam sure there is no virtue in 
being honest if things are put so far 
out of the way that one can’t reach 
them.” 

“Very well,’ said her father, ‘but I’m 
not looking out for Scrap’s virtues just 
now so much as I am for dinner.’’ 

By this time the most of the family 
had finished eating their soup, and Sis- 
ter rose to take the dishes from the 
table, walking very softly toward the 
door. Once there, she beckoned to her 
father, who followed quickly and peeped 
in the kitchen door. 

Scrap was no longer snoozing behind 
the kitchen stove as Sister had left him, 
but had gone to the other end of the 
long room, and was lying with his nose 
in the corner farthest away. 

Triumphantly Sister returned to the 
dining room with the'platter in her 
hands, and Mother carefully counted 
the chops and said, ‘‘Yes, that is exactly 


. dainties, or 
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the number I cooked.” It was perfectly 
certain that they had not been touched. 

“Now, Daddy, what do you say to 
that?’’ asked Sister. , 

“Well,’’ said Father, “‘I’ll tell you just 
what I think. Scrap is a great deal 
wiser and better than some people. He 
not only did not yield to temptation, 
but he got as far out of the way of it 
as he could.’’ 

“Come here, Scrap. You certainly de- 
serve a reward. Sit up like a gentle- 
man,’’ and Scrap straightened himself 
up at once on his hind legs, joyfully 
took the nicely browned chop Father 
gave him and carried it out to the old 
back porch, which was his usual dining 
room.—Zion’s Herald. 

* * * 
Baby Bruins. 

So tiny, helpless and undeveloped 
are baby bears that the people of the 
Middle Ages believed them to be born 
a shapeless mass, licked into some sem- 
blance of the proper shape by a lov- 
ing mother’s tongue. That, of course, 
is untrue, but it is a fact that the 
brand-new cubs are almost hairless 
mites weighing less than a pound. It 


is many ‘weeks before they can leave. 


the warmth and shelter of their se- 
cluded den. 

But, once they have seen the light of 
day, it is not long before the bear twins 
—they usually come in pairs—are en- 
joying life to the utmost. Few wood- 
land babes are more playful or inter- 
esting to watch than black bear cubs. 
They seem to be able to think of end- 
less tricks for their own amusement 
and the annoyance of their companions. 
Mother bear often has to administer a 
well-deserved, if somewhat staggering, 
cuff on the head as she teaches her off- 
spring how to behave themselves, for 
their own good and safety, in the stern 
school of woodland experience. 

Bears are among the most inquisitive 
of all animals, which is saying a great 
deal. And nothing escapes the thor- 
ough investigation of the bear cubs as 
they search every nook and cranny for 
succulent grubs or roots or honey io 
satisfy their never-ending anpetite. 
Curiosity and greed combine to make 
the bears among the tamest of animals 
in the national parks, where they soon 
learn that no harm will befall them 
from humans. Tourists are always 
amused by the comical antics of the 
roly-poly cubs as they boldly bez for 
rollick together in mock 
combat. 

But mother bear is always watchful 
for her babies’ safety. And thea latien 
often like to fool her by cry:ng for help 
without reason. It is never safe to 
take liberties, however well intended, 
with the cubs if mother bear is any- 
where near. One tourist stepped froin 
his car to take a picture of a bear fam- 
ily, begging for dainties, su a moun- 
tain motor road. He made the mistake 
of stepping between the mother and cub 
in order to snap the latter. The she- 
bear mistook his peaceful intentions, 
and the tourist continued the journey 
wrapped in his lap-rug, having parted 
with the seat of his trousers.—W. J. 
Banks in Our Dumb Animals. 

oo * * 
The Little Girl With the Crooked Back. 

Inez whimpered when she came in 
sight of the new _ schoolhouse, 
clasped her mother’s fingers tightly. 
She dreaded facing a room of strange 


children. The boys and girls in the 
other school had made fun of her 
crooked back. Of course, these boys 


and girls would do the same. Inez 
cried softly to herself. 

But no one stared at her as she passed 
through the playground, and the teacher 
in the second-grade room was sweet 


and kind. 


and, 
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A little girl with heavy brown curls 
hung up her hat for her. Another girl 
showed her where the bubbler was, and 
how to turn the knob so as to get 
good drink of water. 

At recess Inez had usually sat alone 
in her seat, but today Rose and Bthel 
—she had heard the teacher call their 
names—helped her down the steps and 
chose her to be the first one to throw 
the bean bags. At noon Ethel held her 
coat for her, while Phylis, a little red- 
headed girl, tied her shoestring, which 
had become loosened. 

And instead of walking home alone, 
hippity-hop, hippity-hop, five or six girls 
came along with her, and they walked 
slowly, so that Inez did not get out of 
breath once. 

“Oh, mother, I love school!’’ shouted 
the little girl with the crooked back. 

“T thought you didn’t like to go to 
school, dear?’ asked Aunt Annie. 

The little girl with the crooked back 
looked up from a large piece of bread 
and butter. 

“very girl in the school was kind 
to me,’”’ she smiled, ‘‘and Ethel and Rose 
say they are going to call for me every 
morning. Oh, yes; I love school.” 

“And the happy little girl with the 
crooked back took another bite of the 
bread and butter.—Selected. 
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For the Southern Churchman. 
BUT. 
F. J. Earl. 
Could we have seen the Master, as 
He taught each summer day 
Among the flowers of Galilee, 
Or out there on the bay; 


Could we have heard the simple way 
In which He spoke to all, 

And just how very homely were 
The words that He let fall, 


We'd understand how empty is 
Our pride—our love how poor; 
But we should seek to exercise 
His Spirit all the more. 
BEAUTY. 
Beauty is a hidden thing, 
Wot the morning chimes that ring, 
Nor whispering rain against the wall, 
And plaintive whippoor-wills that 
eall: 
Nor is it in the sunset glow, 
Or poplar shadows on the snow. 
It is not what I hear or see, 
For beauty’s hiding deep in me; 
T only find it when I roll 
The stone of self from off my soul, 
And let the light of love make real, 
That beauty I may hope to feel. 
—Dora Byron in Christian Sun. 
* & * 
The Funny-Looking Cow. 

“Oh, what a funny-looking cow 
said the chic young thing from the city. 
“Why hasn’t it any horns?” 

“There are many reasons,’ answered 
the farmer, ‘‘why a cow does not have 
horns. Some are born without horns 
and do not have any until the late years 
of their life. Others are dehorned, while 
still other breeds are not supposed to 
have horns at all. There are many rea- 
sons why a cow sometimes does not 
have horns. But the chief reason that 
this cow does not have any horns is that 
it isn’t a cow at all. It’s a horse.’’ 

* * * 
I would be joyful, as my days go by, 
Counting God’s mercies to me; He who 
bore 
Life’s heaviest cross 
more. ; 
And I, who wait His coming, shall not I 
On His sure word rely? 
—A. D: F. Randolph. 
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Classified Advertisments and Notices 


Al notices ana advertisements, excepting positions wanted, will be inserted in 


¢ @epartment at a rate of 20 cents per agate line each insertion. 
co itd i A rate of 15 cents per line is made to persons seeking po- 
N dvertiszement accepted for less than 50 cents. 

Sense be received not later than Tuesday of the week in 


vo contracts of any length. 
sitions. 
Copy for this department must 


Special raes 


which it is intended that the first insertion shall appear. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO LEPER MISSION— 
APRIL, MAY, JUNE, AND JULY, 
1935. 


Bishop James R. Winchester, Mem- 


phis,\f¢nn. (In Memoriam ). erate te $ 5.00 
Mrs... George E. Mitchell, Catlett 

Va. (Treasurer of Woman’s Aux- 3 

AVAMIY \ Abs eae oe oe Steavsi bd ore eels 2.00 
Pete Bak ......6.. eerste eee ees .30 
Miss “Gabriella Hunter, Richmond, r 

Va. (In Memoriam) ...----+-- avers 5.00 
Foor “Package ...s--seseeees Be 15 
Burnt Church Missionary Society, 

Winchester, Via. oi... ee Bleinis™. of 10,00 
Mrs. Charles Warren, Smithfield, 


Inasmuch Circle, First Congrega- 

tional Church, Guilford, Conn... 10.00 
Rev. Giles B. Cooke, Matthews, Va.. 1.00 
Miss Kitty Morris, Richmond, Va.. 5.00 


From a Friend, Cumberstone, Md.. 2.00 
Mrs. R. R. Harrison, Pete Banks, 
Richmond, Va. (Church at Shang- 


Hai)! cies, oss ¢o--se orerevete sel Jinewie tee 0.00 
Christ Church, Millwood, Va, (Sup- 

port 2 Lepers, Purulia, Ind.).... 80.00 
Study Class, W. Aux., Grace 

Church, Bremo: Bluff, Va.......+. 1.56 
In Memory of Nellie M. Ewell, Hay 

BEAT ICE t © Vian nate ety tx alors hie cierto sae 2.00 
W. Aux., Presbyterian Church, Win- 

chester, Va. (For Leper colony in 

PA TCA ec bia ohatchataca si subisy's hee gem ond)ie shale 84.60 
May Meeting ...---eeeeesrcrcccers 7.75 
Mrs. Henry H. Edmonds, Halifax, me 

Va. Foe centr aral ol svooe se oleae Teusiet ees, Wiome 3 
Mr. John Letcher, Lexington, Va... 25.00 


Diocese of Virginia, W. Aux.: 


Hichmond, St.SPRULA) oor wesictwictele vies 40.75 
W. Aux. and Guild of St. Stephens, 

PULCMIRUONLG. Get ea os Susie rete ol bee « eltepale ue lene 6.95 
W. Aux. and Guild of St. Sthephens, 

A ECC mba skele (se Regu Pe San) Ore nh Gath 5.00 
Aquia Church, Stafford County (Ku- 

BRED VPADADE fae ce ale gisrelels Wiege rele wale 2.00 
Calvary Church, Front Royal...... 2.00 
Mrs. A. Moore, Jr., Berryville, Va. 

(Pete Banks, for Children of Lep- 

SAS) ee eh Dirt o.56 CO oD me ag On ano 10.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred Grimmell, Rich- 

MOud, Vay Ceetes Bank)... s sels oe 3.18 
E. P. M., The Camp, Richmond..... 1.00 
Grace Church Branch, Cismont, Va. eves) 


Rev. John Gordon, Richmond, Va.. 2.00 


Mrs. J. Harry Gray, University, Va. 2.00 
We Aux, Berryville, Vai oo: is.. 0: 10.00 
Miss Susan Hanckel’s Estate, Char- 
POCTOSV L1G) Ba Victoan telet oly vibtelensbatarcyolerm « 4.00 
Miss May Stringfello, University, 
Fle Ee oe he POR eerODionie ee mere 2.00 
Miss Margaret Mason, Woodville, 
Ew eee MOR Tun icratce ec byalerere iat ate Shekel 3.00 
TOUS ries eet sucke eigroiens, = civee"e pore $469.99 
Though many cures are being made in 


many parts of the world and much en- 
couraging work is being done among the 
‘Lepers (Faith is our keynote), the need 
is greater than ever. Don’t forget us 
during the summer months. Many people 
ask, Where is the Colony that your Mis- 
sion supports? Our Colony is the world, 
and our endeavor is to support and Chris- 
tianize as many of these sufferers as pos- 
sible, and in time to rid the world of 
Leprosy. 

All contributions gratefully received. 

EVELYN P. MERIWETHER, 
P.-Treas, Richmond Branch Leper 
Mission. 
Address 2243 West Grace Street, 
Richmond, Virginia. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


CHURCH VESTMENTS. 
Cathedral Studio, Church embroideries, 
‘@¥tar and Pulpit: Hangings. Stoles from 
$450. Burse #+nd veil from $10. Surplice 
from $8. Send for complete iine of pure 
Yrtsh linens by the vard. Silks, fringes 


@ndé gold thread. Embroidered emblems 
tanehd to appy. Altar Guild Handbook, 
ic 
L. V. MACKRILLE 
11 W. Kirke St., Chevy Chase, 
Washington, D. C. 
Telephone Wisconsin 2752. 
SUMMER BOARDERS. 
FARNHAM INN, CENTRALLY LO- 
CATED IN HISTORIC NORTHERN 
NECK. All modern conveniences, good 


water, plenty of shade, and home cook- 
ing. For terms apply to Mrs. A. V. Payne, 
Farnham, Va. 


BOARDING. 
OPEN FOR SUMMER BOARDERS JUNE 
8rd. St. Hilda’s Hall, Charles Town, West 
Va. Address ‘“C.” Reference required. 


BRR ER et A AR a A NE RR ARE SEE 


FOUNTAIN PENS. 

LIFE-TIME GUARANTEED FOUNTAIN 
PENS, price $1.00 each. These pens are 
guaranteed by the manufacturer, and are 
also guaranteed to give absolute satisfac- 
tion. Colors—green, pearl-gray ard 
black, the same pens that sell in stores 
for $2 and $3. 

I also take subscriptions for all maga- 
ines published, at publisher’s rates, or 
less, and I will appreciate your orders, for 
I need medicine and nourishment. Sold 
by a shut-in. Edward P. Broxton, Route 
1, Keysville, Ga. 


CHURCH LINEN. 

FINE IRISH LINEN specially selected 
for Church use. 36 inches to 54 inches 
wide, cut any length. Sample of 12 qua- 
lities on request. Mary Fawcett Com- 
pany, 812 Berkeley Avenue, Trenton, N. J. 


SITUATION WANTED. 


MIDDLE-AGED WOMAN WOULD LIKE 
to care for child, or lady. Fourteen 
years with Indianapolis Recreation De- 
partment. Best of references. Address 
Elicabeth Major, 2814 Washington Bou- 
levard, Indianpolis, Ind. 


CLERGYMAN’S DAUGHTER DESIRES 
position as companion for elderly lady, 
invalid, or child... Address Miss Joyner, 
Sewanes, Tenn. 


DEATHS 


MRS. PEYTON RANDOLPH NELSON, 

There is a quietness and unobtrusive- 
ness about those who walk in the Spirit 
which is characterized in the Scripture as 
“hid with Christ in God’. Hence those 
souls who are of priceless worth to the 
world and adorned with Christian graces, 
often slip out of life unnoticed save by a 
few spiritually descerning ones. Such is 
the case of MRS. PEYTON RANDOLPH 
NELSON. 

A saint of God has gone to her rest of 
whom as of St. Paul, it might be said, she 
“fought a good fight, she finished her 
course, she kept the faith’, Mrs, Nelson 
combined the culture and refinement of 
the Virginia nobility and the charm of 
the Southern women of the old regime, 
with the radiance and tenderness and 
Sweetness of the Spirit filled Christian. 

Leaving her delightful home some years 
ago, she went to the bleak sagebrush 
desert of an Idaho Indian Reservation, 
There with a devotion and patience and 
arduous toil, she taught and practiced the 
love of God in Christ, with a perseverance 
and fidelity to the truth that furnishes 
one of the bright pages in the annals of 
the missionary work of the Church. 
Alone, amid hardships, cut off from con- 
genial society, with heroic self-sacrifice, 
she trained the children to sing the hymns 
and taught them the faith. She drew 
about her the Indian men and women and 
brought the Gospel message to them witn 
convincing power. Eternity will tell of 
the deep and abiding results from the 
touch of this consecrated personality upon 
these crude people of the sage plains. 

Sue Garrett, Miss “Sue” as she was af- 
fectionately known then, later married 
Mr. Peyton Randolph Nelson and for some 
years they have resided in Williamsburg. 
_ Mrs. Nelson was wonderfully grounded 
in the Bible. She was a thorough evan- 
gelical, and her beautiful Christian life is 
a testimony to what that doctrine can do 
in a yielded life. It was refreshing to come 
in touch with one whose gentleness was 
maykdly heavenly. Even under provoca- 
tion, she would never speak unkindly of 
any one. Her consecration was marked 
in her generous gifts to Christian enter- 
prises. Her prayer life was so constant 
that she never failed in being a faithful 
witness. to her Master and Lord. In all 
that she said and wrote she evinced a 


wonderful grasp of hristi 
een ate g p Christian truth and 


upon which troubled souls often drew for 


mine of spiritual knowledge, | 
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comfort and counsel. She radiated good- 
ness, and even under great suffering, she 
cherished a great interest in the work of 
the Lord to the last. 

Truly she was a light of the world in 
her generation, and all who knew her 
mourn her 1oss. 

Po Wirgetes 


CHURCH INTELLIGENCE. 
(Continued from page 17.) 


of the Diocese, officiating, assisted by 
the Very Rev. Charles E. Eder, Dean of 
the Germantown Convocation; the Rev. 
N. Herbert Caley, rector of St. Alban’s, 
Roxborough, and the Rev, J. Perry Cox, 
assistant at St. John’s, Lansdowne. Mr. 
Knight died on July 25. He had been 
ill for some time. He was in the 
seventy-first year of his age. Born in 
Salem, N. J., October 5, 1864, he was. 
educated in Shirtleff College, Alton, Ill., 
gradating in 1886. He prepared for 
ministry in the Baptist communion at 
the Crozer Thedlogical Seminary, Ches- 
ter, Pa., graduating from there in 1889. 
Subsequently he prepared for Holy Or- 
ders in the Protestant Episcopal Church 
and was made a deacon by the late Rt. 
Rev. John Adams Paddock, Bishop of 
Olympia, and was advanced to the 
priesthood by the late Rt. Rev. Ozi W. 
Whitaker, Bishop of Pennsylvania. His. 
first charge was St. John Free Church 
in the Kensington district of Philadel- 
phia, and two years later was placed in 
charge of St. Thomas’ Church, Pa., re- 
maining there until] 1902. For the next 
seventeen years he was rector of Em- 
manuel Church, Kensington, and in 
1918, when the Mission of the Incarna- 
tion was started in Drexel Hill, a new 
suburb of Philadelphia, Mr. Knight was 
appointed priest in charge. In 1926 the 
Incarnation became aé_ self-supporting 
parish and Mr. Knight was called to the 
rectorship. 


George Alexander Major. 

The Rev. George Alexander Major; a 
non-parochial priest of the Diocese of 
New Jersey, died at Columbus Hospital 
Extension, New York, on July 29, 1935. 
He was operated on for a ruptured ap- 
pendix on June 7, the immediate cause 
of death being general peritonitis. 

The son of Robert Blackford and Mary 
Matilda Pons Major, he was educated 
at Sewanee Military Academy, the Uni- 


CONFIRMATION 
PAPERS 


By 
CANON F. E. HOWITT 


1, Confirmation and Baptism. 

2. Baptism and the Christian Covenant. 

8. The Baptismal Covenant—Repentance. 

4. MDE ie me Covenant—Faith and the 


5. The Baptismal Covenant—The Faith. 
6. The Baptismal Covenant—Obedienoce. 
7. The Lord’s Supper. 

8. The Means of Grace. 


with 
sa ess and meaning of this holy ritual. 
Price, singlo pamphlet, each......... 
Complete set of sight : 4 aa 


Order from 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN 
COMPANY 


Goines 0's w wlalsicla 


Richmond, Va. 
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ersity of the South and the General 
Theological Seminary. He was ordained 
deacon in 1918 and priest in 1920 by 
the Rt. Rev. Thomas F. Gailor, D. D., 
Bishop of Tennessee. 

Fr. Major spent a number of years 
in post-graduate and research study at 
Columbia, Harvard and the University 
of Chicago. His last charge was the 
Church of Our Merciful Saviour, Penn’s 
Grove, N. J., which he resigned in 1925. 
Recent churches which he had served 
as supply were Holyrood, Manhattan; St. 
Paul’s and St. Simeon’s, Bronx; and 
Drinitye Mish kills Nive, 

Fr. Major is survived by his mother, 
now Mrs. M. H. Daniels, and a brother, 
both residing in St. Louis. 

The Burial Office and Requiem were 
held at Holyrood Church, the Rev. Ar- 
thur P. S. Hyde, rector, and the Rev. 
Raymond E. Brock, rector of Christ 
Church, Riverdale, officiating. The body 
was shipped to St. Louis for interment. 

Arthur P. S. Hyde. 


A Salad. 

If a man of science dogmatizes con- 
cerning the emotions and the will, and 
asserts that he can reduce them to 
atomic forces and motions, he is in peril 
of being laughed at. Lord Kelvin said: 
“Scientific thought is compelled to ac- 
cept the idea of Creative Power.’’ The 
story of Kepler and the salad just about 
settles this point. “Yesterday,” he 
says, ‘“‘when weary with writing, and 
my mind quite dusty with considering 
these atoms, I was called to supper, and 
a salad I had asked for was set before 
me. ‘It seems then,’ said I aloud, ‘that 
if pewter dishes, leaves of lettuce, 
grains of salt, drops of vinegar and oil, 
and slices of eggs, had been floating out 
in the air from all eternity, it might at 
last happen by chance that they would 
come to a salad.’ ‘Yes,’ says my wife, 
‘but not so nice and well-made as this 
of mine is.’ ’’—Southern Christian Ad- 


vocate. 
* * * 
The Good King’s Love. 
There is a very beautiful device 


whereby the Japanese are accustomed 
to express their wishes for their 
friends. It is the figure of a drum, in 
which the birds have built their nests. 
The story told of it is that once there 
lived a good king, so anxiously con- 


cerned for the welfare of his people, 
that at the palace gate he set a drum, 
and whoever had any wrong to be re- 
dressed, or any want, should beat that 


An old Richmond landmark that 
has kept the pace. In the heart of 
that portion of the city most inter- 
esting to the traveler. . 


Write 


c A. GERALD BUSH, Manager. 
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drum, and at once, by day or night, 
the king would grant the suppliant an 
audience and relief. But throughout 
the land there reigned such prosperity 
and contentment that none needed to 
appeal for anything, and the birds built 
their nests within it, and fixed it with 
the music of this song.—Mark Guy 
Pearse, 


* * * 


WINGS. 
I watched 
A little bird upon a fragile stem, 
It looked as if ’*twould surely break with 
him; 
He did not seem to notice or to mind 
In spite of all his swaying in the wind, 
But sat erect and sang his lilting song; 
He felt so very sure, so very strong, 
For he had wings. 


I watched 

A soul so tossed in life’s uncertain gale; 

"Twas such a struggle . . how could hé 
prevail! 

And yet with courage fine and with a 
smile, 

He met each disappointment and each trial 

Without a fear. He seemed to under- 
stand 

That God was present to sustain himpand 

That he had wings. 
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Edwin §. Gorham, Inc. 


Publishers, Booksellers, ae Reli- 
gious and Church Literature. OXFORD 
Bibles, Prayer Books, etc. Devotional 
Books, New MOWBRAY Publications, BC- 
CLESIASTICAL Wares, Parish Requisites: 


Old and Rare Books Rebound. Estimates 
gladly furnished. 

Established 1900. 
18 West 45 Street. New Yerk. 


RGEISSLER INC. 


450 SIXTH AVE.NEAR [0 & ST. NEW YORIC 


L. T. CHRISTIAN 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR 
Boulevard-Park and Patterson Avenue 
Richmond, Va. 

Offices Never Crosed 
Prices te meet depressed conditions 


Low Cost Life Insurance 


and 


The Family Budget 


Nothing is more important to the welfare of a 


family than the budgeting of its funds on a business- 


like basis. 


After the essential needs of living have been pro- 


vided for, Life Insurance should occupy a prominent 


place on the list of necessities. 


An insurance policy 


will continue the financial welfare of the family in 


the event that death removes its main support. There 


are policies that provide a Retirement Income for the 


insured. 


The facilities of this Corporation are offered to cler- 


gymen and their families, and to the lay officials and 
lay-workers of the Church and their families. 


For information write to the 


CHURCH LIFE INSURANCE CORPORATION 
(A subsidiary of the Church Pension Fund) 
20 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


r 
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Educational 


The General Theological 
Seminary 


CHELSEA SQUARE, NEW YORK 


The next Academic year begins on the last 
Wednesday in September 

Special students admitted and Graduate 
Courses for graduates of other The logical 

es. ; 

The requirements for admission and other 

rtioulars can be had from THE DEAN, 
PCheisea Square, New York, N. Y. 


Creme Gharch2Schioo! 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY, VA. 

A country school for boys; well located. 
College preparatory, moderate cost. Per- 
sonal attention; scholarships. Apply to 
Wm. D. Smith, Jr., Headmaster( for infor- 
mation, Christchurch, Va. 


ST. MARGARET'S SCHOOL 


TAPPAHANNOCK. VIRGINIA. 


A Church School for girls. Boarding 
Department limited to 70. College Pre- 
paratory Course and Intermediate Grades. 
Athletics. Very moderate cost. 

Country life and simplicity without iso- 
lation. Beautiful grounds on Rappahan- 
nook River. Three dormitories for differ- 
Cac} tages. 

: *EDITH LATAND, Headmistress. 


The Virginia Theological 
Seminary 


ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 
For catalogue and other information, 
Address THE DEAN 


oe 


The Beckford School] 


WOODSTOCK, VIRGINIA. 

A school for younger boys. Seconda 
grade through Junior High School. On 
modern farm in Shenandoah Valley. Sum- 
Limited enrollment. Fifty 
ollars monthly. 
$ EDMUND BURKE WHELAN, 

Headmaster. 


Che Bishop Payne 
- Divinity School 


The accredited Seminary of the Church for 


training colored men for the ministry. The 
cca Ba ouvers the full course for Deacons 


and Priest’s Orders. The degree of D. D. 
awarded. 3 
For catalogue and information. apply to 
Rev. F. G. Ribble, M. A., D. D.. Dean 
Petersburg. Va. 


The Episcopal Theological School 


Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Affiliated with Harvard University. 
Dean H. RB. Washburn, 3 Mason Street. 


STUART HALL 


Episcopal. Effective preparation for C, E. 
B. Examinations and for colleges admit- 
ting on certificate. General course for 
non-college girl. Music, Art, Dramatics. 
Courses for H. S. graduates in intensive 
college preparation, and Secretarial. New 
academic building, gymnasium and tiled 
swimming pool. All outdoor sports. 
Ophelia 8. T. Carr, Prin., Box J-S, Staun- 
ten, Va. 
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1 HOUGHTS tor the 
THOUGHTFUL 


Let your will be one with His will, 
and be glad to be disposed of by Him.— 
Cardinal Newman. 


“Christ wants to lead men by their 
love, their personal love, to Him; and 
the confidence of His personal love to 
them.”’ 


I think it would be real misfortune, 
a misfortune of lasting consequence, if 
the missionary program for the world 
should be interrupted.—Woodrow Wil- 
son. 


Never make a plan without seeking 
God’s guidance; never achieve a success 
without giving God the praise.—A. T. 
Pierson. 


Here are the three chief causes for 
spiritual inefficiency. We are not still 
enough for God to come to us, nor 
empty enough for God to fill us, nor 
sanctified enough for God to use and 
honor us.—Western Recorder. 


“He needs in His work great men and 
women. But He needs humble men and 
women too. His rewards are never re- 
served only for those who have the posts 
of leadership. They are also for those 
who are faithful in that which is least.’’ 


Dr. R. E. Speer says: ‘“‘For my part 


I do not know any authentie Gospel ex-. 


cept that of the New Testament. 3 
There is only one Gospel, and that is 
the Gospel of the New Testament, to 
which the historic faith of the Church 
has clung and whose ever clearer and 
richer understanding is the only quest 
we know.” 


Jesus is pre-eminent among men be- 
cause He alone has discovered some- 
thing that is completely satisfying. The 
immensities of eternity are contained in 
the conception that ruled the mind of 
Jesus.—John Short. 


You have heard it said that when a 
pump is dry you must pour water down 
it first of all, and then you will get 
water; and so, Christian, when thou art 
dry, go to God, ask Him to shed abroad 
His joy in thy heart, and then thy joy 
shall be full.—Spurgeon. 


“W’en for the dead I will not bind 
My soul to grief. 

Death cannot long divide, 

For it is not as though the rose 
That climbed my garden wall 
Had blossomed on the other side, 
Death doth hide, 

But not divide.’’ 


It is entirely erroneous to assume 
that a passion for social justice cannot 
go with deep spirituality and is unbe- 
coming in a follower of Christ. The very 
Opposite is true. In all great natures, 
as in Moses and Paul,. devotion to God 
and desire for human welfare go to- 
gether. This Christ Himself taught in 
His great law of love to God and to 
men.—J. T.. Stallings, 


Is not the best of all our hopes—the 
hope of immortality—always before us? 
How can we be dull and heavy while we 
have that new experience to look for- 
ward to? It will be the most joyful of 
all our travels and adventures. It will 
bring us to our best acquaintances and 
friendships. But there is only one way 
to get ready for immortality, and that 
is to love this life and live it as bravely 
and cheerfully and faithfully as we can. 
—Dr. Henry van Dyke, ; 
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ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Boarding and Day Pupils—Third Grade to 
College. 

2101 Rogers Ave., Mt. Washington, Md. 
George S. Hamilton, B. A., Headmaster, 

Rev. Arthur B, Kinsolving, D. D., Presi- 
dent Board of Trustees and Chaplain. 

Enrollment limited to Forty-five Board- 
ing Pupils and forty-five Day Pupils, 

Tuition of boarders $450, and for Choir 
boys $375; for day boys $125 per sesion. 


GUNSTON HALL 


School for girls in National 
Capital. General academic 
and college preparatory work. 
Two years College Course. 
Special courses in Art, Music, 
Expression, Home Economics, 
Commercial. Established 1892. 
Catalog on request. Mary L. 
Gildersleeve Mary B. Kerr, M. 
A., Principals. Richard N. Mason, Busi- 
ness Manager, 1912 Florida Avenue, Wash- 


vington, D. C. 


EPISCOPAL SCHOOLS FOR 
GIRLS 
Under the Diocese of Virginia. 
ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL, Charlottesville, 
Virginia. 
ST. CATHERINE’S SCHOOL, Richmond, 
Virginia. : 
For catalogue please address the 
Headmistress of each school. 


Some Important Facts in 
English Church History 


EXAMINED AND REVIEWED 
By 
REV. W. P. WITSELL, D. D. 


This 1s an illuminating and instruc- 
tive review of the history of the Hpis- 
copai Church in England from the ear- 
liegt records, with commentaries on the 
book with the above title compiled by 
the Rev. C. L. Wells, D. D., of Sewanee, 
Tenn. i 

As a digest of the records of the es- 
tablishment and growth of the Church; 
its maintenance and continuity of exist- 
ence as an independent religious body 
amid the vicissitudes of early English 
politics, 2nd efforts of outside interfer- 
ence, tuis review affords a valuable 
fund of information to churchmen, 

In pamphlet form, 
Price, 25 cents 
For sale by 
SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN CO. 
Richmond, Va. 


The Ewart’s Cafeteria 
EX:‘CELLENT FOOD 
REASONABLE PRICES 


Richmond, Va. 
112-114 N. 5th St. 


Norfolk, Va. 
112-114 Market St. 


Washington, D. C. 
522 13th, N. We ie 


XANTHINE 


will hereafter be sold in the new style 
bottle and package. Always best for 
the hair. Not.to dye, but restores the 
color, promotes growth and prevents 
dandruff. iz 

_ Price, $1.00 at druggists, or sent pre- 

| paid by us. e hs ti 
ed 


XANTHINE CO., Richmond, Va. 
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Epitaph for the Living? 


——__a 


The sentences reprinted below lay bare our inmost selves, so 
far, at least, as the supreme objective, of existence is concerned. 


The epitaph appears on an ancient slab in the Cathedral of 
Luebeck, Germany: 


Thus speaketh Christ, our Lord, to us: 
Ye call Me Master, and obey Me not; 
Ye call Me Light, and see Me not; 

Ye call Me Way, and walk Me not; 

Ye call Me Fair, and love Me not; 

Ye call Me Rich, and ask Me not; 

Ye call Me Eternal, and seek Me not; 
Ye call Me Gracious, and trust Me not; 
Ye call Me Noble, and serve Me not; 
Ye call Me Just, and fear Me not— 


If I condemn ye, blame Me not. 


—The Church Times, Milwaukee 


eee 
NINTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


LETTERS TO THE 
EDITOR 


The Great Need. 


Mr. Editor: 

A few weeks ago I read an article, 
“The Unemployed Clergy.’ I certainly 
agree to this truth. I am a young man 
studying for the Sacred Ministry for 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and I am going 
on with more fervent zeal to that which 
He has called me or, in spite of 
many people who discourage me and 
tell me of “The Unemployed Clergy.”’ 
But I say that this country and the 
whole world does not have too many 
ministers. The plea comes from some 
quarters that there are already hun- 
dreds of ministers in America who have 
no jobs. Yes, that is true, and there 
are thousands and millions of men in 
other professions who have no jobs, 
and yet that is no reason why we should 
stop producing lawyers or doctors or 
farmers. There are many men who are 
burdened with jobs, who, if their days 
were doubled, could not begin to get 
through with what awaits their atten- 
tion. Of that sort there will never be 
enough. 

The principle applies to the ministry. 
It is hardly likely that God is guilty of 
miscalculating. The man that He has 
truly called into the ministry He will 
certainly employ. Before His face there 
will be whitened fields and by His hands 
a certain harvest. The fact that a man 
imagines that he is a minister, or that 
he has had hands of Bishops laid upon 
him in ordination does not make him 
such, 

I do not imagine one second that 
God ever intended that all ministers 
should be equally successful, nor can I 
possibly believe that God ever called a 
man to the ministry and then closed 
every door before his face. 

My keywords through my life are, 
When God Guides, He Provides, and a 
whole Bible for my guide, a whol« 
Christ for my salvation, and the whole 
world for my parish. 

Gerhard C. Stutzer. 

P. O. Box 317, City Hall Station, 


New York City. 
* * * 


CONFIRMATION 
PAPERS 


By 
CANON F. E. HOWITT 


. Confirmation and Baptism. 

. Baptism and the Christian Covenant 

. The Baptismal Covenant—Repentance. 

ae pence Covenani—Faith and the 
aith. 


The Baptismal Covenant—The Faith. 
. The Baptismal Covenant—Obedience 
. The Lord’s Supper. 

. The Means of Grace. 


A series of informing pamphleta compiled 
by Canon F. E. Howitt. They have ar in- 
estimable value in instructing thoge who con- 
template membership in the Church, and for 
impressing the already confirmed with the 
sacredness and meaning of this holy ritual. 
Price, singlo pamphlet, each......... 5 cen 
Complete set of eight She Ore ae a mals 25 ‘ante 


Order from 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN 
COMPANY 


Richmond, Va. 
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The Ethiopian Situation. 


Mr. Editor: 
Your very timely editorial for July 
27, 1935, entitled: ‘‘A Test for Chris- 


tians,’’ finds plenty of common ground 
for its statement: “It is natural for us 
all to sympathize with Ethiopia.’ That 
is preceded by the ‘problem whether 
we really can Keep our hands off and 
play the part of real idealists.” 

With that fine beginning, it is a keen 
disappointment to many of your read- 
ers that the last sentence of your edi- 
torial seems to solve the probelm by say- 
ing, “No.” You refer to a case still 
in hearing before the League of Na- 
tions as: ‘“‘This farce of a thug-like poli- 
tician in provoking war with a peaceful, 
simple nation.’’ 

It seems not very probable that words 
like those, in black and white, in a re- 
ligious journal, are going to be much 
help to ‘“‘common sense and Christian 
decency in averting such things by the 
prayers and thoughts and sanity of 
more Christian men.”’ 

If in 1898, anybody knew all the 
rights and wrongs of the sinking of 
the Maine, a “‘heavy censorship screen” 
prevented the knowledge from becom- 
ing public property. Spain’s appeals for 
arbitration and our rejections thereof 
resemble the Ethiopian-Italian situation 
in many respects. It is hard to see how 
outsiders calling hard names help any, 
in 1898-or 1935. 

Robert White, Jr. 

Thomasville, Ga. 
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+ SHRINE MONT 


High in Virginia Alleghanies; 100 miles 
due west of Washington; central in Third 
Province; on fine motoring road, Group 
of ten cottages about Cathedral Shrine and 
Refectory Hall. Library, swimming pool, 
tennis, hikes, ete. Church owned and ope- 
rated at cost. Invites Church people and 
friends from Easter to Advent; outings $2 
a day; vacations $12.50 a week; also 
Church groups and conferences. Grey- 
hound buses and So. Ry: trains met on no- 
tice at Mt. Jackson, Va. Prospectus, ete. 
Rev. Edmund L. Woodward, M. D., Shrine 
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RICHMOND, VA,, AUGUST 17, 1935. 


No. 38. 


How About Cartoon Decency? 

Is there not needed a league of decency to do some- 
thing about the so-called funny paper? We can re- 
member that for many years people have been wor- 
ried about this feature of the newspaper, but the 
antics of the Katzenjammers is purity itself to much 
that has been placed in our papers in recent years. 

Lest we be misunderstood, let us say at once that 
we still admire many of the strip comics that appear. 
‘‘Moon Mullens’’ may be a bit coarse, but he is very 
funny. Skeezix is beyond reproach and keeps a high 
level of good humor. There are others for whom we 
wish long life and many ideas for years to come. 

But the morality of the average ‘‘would be’’ detec- 
tive or adventure strip is too low for decency. And 
the worst of it is, it comes into our homes and into 
our children’s heads in a way that is hard to pre- 
-vent. We can keep children from movies of which 
we do not approve, but little boys and girls who get 
up early in the morning to meet the paper boy with 
the most recent episode of ‘‘Dick Tracy’’ and allow 
such stuff to enter their minds is a problem that is a 
puzzle to many parents. 

A child character in one of these strips goes to bed 
armed with guns. Killing seems to be the only social 
method of obliterating the criminal element in our 
midst. There exists a hatred between the righteous 
characters (and how righteous they are!) and the de- 
linquent element. Feuds are the ordinary course of 
every-day life and—the worst element—there is no 
saving sense of humor. 

In one nationally read strip an orphan is the chief 
character. The only institution she ever was in was 
a cruel and hateful place. Social workers ‘are always 
pictured as busybodies, and the chief male hero is a 
gentleman who seems to believe that all reformers are 
communists in disguise. Any child welfare worker is 
greatly resented as cruel and selfish. 

Perhaps we are silly to even worry about such triv- 
ial things. But are these not some of the influences 
that are forming the minds of growing children? Are 
not many adults being influenced daily by this philoso- 
phy, and what is the reason for its existence? Is not 
the chief reason an admission that America has little 
sense of humor actually and that anything exciting 
and thoughtless is good enough to spread before our 
people as a form of amusement? Perhaps the great 
American press will take remedial measures before it 
is too late. Their great advertising rivals—the radio 
chains—have had sense enough to consult child psy- 
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chologists and maybe as great an organization as the 
newspapers will have sense enough to go and do like- 
wise. 

* * * 
A Warning to the Churches. 

The recent statement of Mr. Hopkins that during the 
year the government would withdraw from ordinary 
social service work and concentrate on the public works 
program is of especial interest to church members. He 
stated, among other things, that each state was per- 
fectly able to do its share, provided the people of the 
state were socially minded. 

There is the rub! In many states, in all sections of 
the country, the people are far from socially minded. 
Many people, perhaps all people, are charitably minded 
in an older sense of charity. But whether we have an 
educated public that can really be expected to live 
up to the requirements of the modern times is a ques- 
tion. 

In particular it is a challenge to the churches and 
to the church membership. If our task is not easily 
seen as one of interpretation of social service in a 
Christian sense, we must be blind indeed. It is going 
to be a hard task, and it will be harder unless the pul- 
pit and the thoughts Christian people use make every 
effort to educate those who are blind to the fact that 
conditions are nof the same as our grandfathers faced. 

One attitude that will take a good bit of education 
to change is the old attitude that probably came from 
pioneer ancestry—that only those who are lazy ever 
need relief. The virtuous, according to this false phi- 
losophy, never need help. But we have only to go to 
our Bibles and read the story of Job to see that even 
the virtuous can suffer. We have only to read over 
the sayings of Our Lord to realize that what modern 
social workers have discovered recently, He taught 
long ago—the responsibility of each of us for the 
whole. 

Another thing that will have to take a good bit of 
re-interpretation and is implicit in the Teaching of 
Our Lord, is that every community is just what it 
deserves to be. Of course that is put in modern lan- 
guage, but it is true just the same. If we have pan- 
handlers and racketeers in modern city life, it is but 
the reflection of the worst of ourselves in our social 
and business life. The good Pharisees didn’t like this 
teaching nineteen hundred years ago, and we find it 
hard to receive now, but that does not destroy the 
truthfulness of the idea. 

(Continued on page 6.) 
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Church and World Problems as Others See Them 


The Modern Mind. 
The Guardian, London, England. 

The Bishop of Gloucester has made a characteristic 
and valuable contribution to the discussion in The 
Times about reconciling Christianity with the modern 
mind. ‘‘What I should wish to know,’’ he writes, ‘‘is, 
What really is the modern mind?’’ Philosophy is al- 
ways changing, and it is a little difficult to adapt 
Christianity to such a kaleidoscope. Science, which 
Professor MacBride probably has in view, seems to be 
in a state of flux. What is dogmatically asserted at 
one time is equally dogmatically denied a few weeks 
later. Dr. Headlam finds that the main teachings of the 
Nicene Creed show greater fixity than scientific theo- 
ries. He recognizes that Christianity must be taught 
in such a way that people today understand it. ‘‘It is 
not that we must adapt Christianity to the modern 
world, but that we must try to adapt the modern world 
to Christianity. There is great truth in this dictum. Un- 
fortunately, too often the faith is not presented in 
such a way that it gets home to the modern man. 


Abyssinian Christianity. 
The Record, London, England. 

From an account published in The Times it is evi- 
dent that the Christianity of the Abyssinians must have 
been grafted on to a previously existing form of Ju- 
daism. They have a legend that Menelek, son of the 
Queen of Sheba by King Solomon, was crowned in Solo- 
mon’s temple and returned to his own country with 
a numerous following of leading Israelites. That there 
must have been an importation of Judaism is shown 
by the fact that the Abyssinian Christians keep the 
Jewish Sabbath as well as Sunday, practice circum- 
cision, abstain from pork and other ‘‘unclean’’ foods, 
bake their bread after the manner of Jewish passover 
cakes, have other traces of Hebrew ritual and boast 
their descent from Israelites. Their language contains 
many Hebrew words. In their churches they have a 
courtyard, an inner court corresponding to the Holy 
Place, and within this again a Holy of Holes which 
only the priests may enter. This contains the Ark 
of the Covenant, four posts supporting a shelf for the 
holy books, sacramental vessels, censers ond process- 
ional crosses. Apart from what the evangelism of the 
eunuch of Queen Candace may have left behind, the 
earliest knowledge of their receiving the Gospel is 
from Frumentius about the year 327, who was or- 
dained by the Patriarch of Alexandria and became first 
Bishop of Axum, the former metropolis. They have 
never recognized the authority of the Pope, but only 
the Coptie Patriarch of Alexandria from whom their 
Abuna or Archbishop must, receive consecration. The 
Abuna must be celebate but the rest of the clergy may 
marry. The laity are not allowed to read the New 
Testament but only the Psalms. 


Gandhi Would Not Kill the Rats. 
The Christian Sun. 

Mahatma Gandhi has appeared in a new role if the 
London Times is correct in its report. He is opposed 
to rat-killing even to prevent the plague. It is said 
that fleas carry the plague from rats to human beings, 
and one of the first steps in the elimination of this 
dread disease is the destruction of the rats. Gandhi, 
in a recent address, is reported to have said: ‘‘An ad- 
voeate of non-violence like myself would die before 
killing rats. We should by strict observance, no less 
than by sanitation, prevent rats from breeding.’’ 


U. S. Mint Operated on Sunday. 
Lord's Day Leader. ‘ 
We sent a letter to the Director of the Mint, ex- 
pressing our regret that the Mint in Philadelphia 


was operated in full swing on a Sunday in April. 
In reply we received the following communication: 
May 11, 1935. 

“‘T deeply appreciate your interest in the welfare 
of the Mint employees of Philadelphia; and share also 
your interest in observation of the Sabbath day. 

“It is only under the most extraordinary cireum- 
stances that I authorize operations at the Mint institu- 
tions on Sunday. There are times, however, when 
emergency conditions place the situation in the class 
of ‘pulling the ox out of the ditch.’ Such were the 
conditions on the recent Sunday to which you make 
reference. 

Yours sincerely, 
Nellie Taylor Ross.’’ 


Reunion by Compulsion. 
Church of England Newspaper. 

Some in despair may be tempted to think that per- 
haps nothing short of secular compulsion will ever 
bring about what so many Christians in all the reli- 
gious denominations feel to be imperative if the Church 
as a whole is to pull its weight and make its witness 
felt in the solution of our social, industrial and na- 
tional problems. The weakness of a divided Christen- 
dom in face of a well organized and relentless secular- 
ism needs no emphasis. Is it possible that a friendly 
and impartal outside tribunal might discover for the 
Churches a modus vivendi which they themselves seem 
helpless to reach? 

No doubt the mere suggestion of the intervention 
of the State in the domestic concerns of the Chureh 
and the idea of an external body considering the rela- 
tive merits of doctrinal differences would be fiercely 
repudiated in many Church circles. May it not be, 
however, that the ecclesiastical disputants themselves 
fail to reach a settlement because they are so immersed 
in the partisan details as to lose the larger vision which 
an impartial tribunal might see more clearly and ad- 
here to more closely? 

In any case the times are evil and the days in 
which we are living too critical to allow us to ae- 
quiesce much longer in an ecclesiastical complacency 
which takes the rent garment of Christ as a matter 
of course and incapable of repair. If we fail to do 
anything others outside may have to try. 


Devils In the Choir Loft. 
Presbyterian Banner. 

Wken it was proposed to introduce choirs in his 
London Mission General Booth put his foot down upon 
it and crushed it flat, saying that ‘‘in his experience 
choirs were infected with three devils, the quarreling 
devil, the dressing devil, and the courting devil,’’ and 
he implied “‘that the third was the most damnable and 
diverting.’’ He could do this with his despotie au- 
thority, but the average pastor would do well not to 
try it. The people up in the choir might retort that 
in proportion to the population there were as many 
devils down in the pulpit as up in the choir and some 
of the people might believe them. Some time ago we 
were Visiting in a country congregation and were told 
of a fierce quarrel that started up in the choir with 
the pastor’s wife’s new bonnet as the center and 
cause of it and from the choir it leaped down into 
the congregation and tore it to shreds and then, it 
was claimed, it leaped over into Germany and started 
the World War! So a truthful United Presbyterian 
elder told us. Behold how great a bonfire a little bon- 
net kindleth! The choir is an important part of the 
service of the church, but the singers and the players 
upon instruments need to be careful along with the 
minister to behave cireumspectly and maintain har= 
mony in their behaviour as well as in their voices. 
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ARCHDEACON FREDERICK W. NEVE, D. D. 


Doing Honor to God 


There are different ways of doing honor to God, but 
one of the most important is to believe in Him and 
His promises to us. Not to believe in His promises 
shows a want of belief in Him, that is either in His 
power to perform them or in His willingness to do so. 
In the eleventh chapter of the Hebrews, verse six, we 
read :—‘ Without faith it is impossible to please Him; 


for he that cometh to God must believe that He is, and. 


that He is a rewarder of them that diligently seek 
Him.’’ This fits in with the verse in the Psalm :— 
‘‘Him that honoreth me, I will honor.’’ Not to believe 
in God reduces life to a meaningless existence and we 
are left entirely without any friendly power between 
us and the untoward circumstances of life. A loss of 
faith in God is one of the most sad and terrible 
catastrophies which can happen to any man, and yet it 
has come to be treated as if it doesn’t matter very much 
whether a man believes in God or not. 


Reason Versus God. 

Somehow or other Reason seems to have taken the 
place of God among many educated people. This was 
the case durig the French Revolution, when a woman, 
representing Reason, was carried through the streets 
of Paris with honors given to her as a Goddess. In 
Germany, at the present time, the country above all 
others where reason or rationalism, has for a long time 
been given the supreme place in human thought, we 
find a revival of pagan ideas and ideals. The state 
has been given almost divine authority and the Chris- 
tian religion has been made completely subordinate 
to it, and not only Jews but Protestants and Roman 
Catholics are being more or less persecuted to bring 
them into servile subservience to the state, or rather 
to Hitler, as its representative. 
back to the time of the Roman 
Emperor was considered divine. 


Empire, when the 


Widespread Influence of German Rationalism. 

German rationalism, the full fruition of which has 
just been described, has profoundly influenced religious 
thought in England and America. In our Halls of 
Learning reason is supreme, and the questioning of 
its authority is regarded as putting shackles on the 
human mind, and as interfering with the complete 
freedom of thought and its expression which should 
prevail in intellectual circles. This means that God 
does not have a supreme place in education, but may 
be ignored altogether without such an attitude being 
regarded as having anything to do with the pursuit 
of knowledge, even though it may be having a dis- 
astrous effect upon the beliefs and characters of the 
young people who are being trained for life in such an 
atmosphere. 


Passing Through the Fire to Molock. 

We are told that the children of Israel, at certain 
times in their history, fell away from God, and even 
made their children pass through the fire to Molock. 
It would seem that the higher education of the present 
day, requires our children to pass through a fire which 
may have more serious and lasting effects than the 
ordeal above mentioned. We are told, too with regard 
to Israel, that the ark of God, after being captured 
by the Philistines, was placed side by side with their 


/ 


It seems like a throw-. 


God, Dagon, in his temple. It cannot be said that 
we are giving due honor to Almighty God to place 
Him on a level with human reason, and even in some 
cases to allow reason to be placed above Him. We are 
commanded in the scriptures to love God, not only with 
all our hearts, but with all our minds and this com- 
mand has been used to emphasize the importance of 
giving free exercise to the mind in matters of religion. 


A Serious Question. 

But is it necessary, in order to secure an education, 
that our young people should be subjected to influences 
which are destructive of their faith in God and im- 
mortality, and thus reduce life to a merely animal 
existence? We are told that we must face facts, but 


‘the facts presented to our young people, in University 


laboratories, which seem to be disturbing to their 
faith, are only so in appearance, for if they had power- 
ful enough vision they would see the facts disappear, 
and become something entirely different. A piece of 
granite seems to sight and touch, to be as substantial 
as any thing in existence, and yet we know that in 
reality it is made up of protons and electrons which 
do not even touch one another but are floating in 
space. 


““We Know in Part.’’ 

It is well to remember that we know only in part, 
and that the knowledge of even the most learned is 
purely relative, as may be seen from the constant suc- 
cession of new theories and the abandonment of old 
ones on the part of those who have made the knowledge 
of Nature their constant study. True progress can 
best be served through doing honor to God by believ- 
ing in Him and seeking to know more and more of 
His love and. goodness and wisdom and power, which 
will enable us to please Him and to find a rich reward 
in the mew and higher truths which He will reveal to 
us by His Spirit. God has endowed us with the gift 
of reason, more especially to enable us to rise to the 
knowledge of Himself, which is Eternal Life. St. John 
17-3. 


Ichabod. 
Not to know; not to know 
What is best worth knowing 
Is to me an empty show 
Like to dead seed sowing. 
If I cannot know the Best, 
Of what use is all the rest? 


Science may have merely found 
Dead and empty husks of things, 

Classifying sight and sound 
With all the other gifts it brings. 

But if that.is all it knows 

Life no real gift bestows. 


Should it lose its sense of God, 
Gazing into nothingness, 
It may well be Ichabod 
As its light grows less and less. 
Of Almighty God bereft 
What of glory has it left? 


Note: Ichabod—‘‘The glory has departed.’’ I Sam- 
uel 4:21. 
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Making Religion Personal 


By JOHN 8S. BUNTING, 


Rector of the Church of the Ascension, St. Louis. 


UR religion must be personal. As a matter of 
fact it is too largely institutional, doctrinal and 
organizational and we miss much. It should be 

as personal as our life itself is. Just as though some- 

one were sitting with you before an open fire, or were 
by your side as you walked, or sitting near you in 
your office. There are three supreme facts, you, life 
and God. Most people leave out God altogether. Let 

God change you, and interpret your life, and all is di- 

ferent. 

Something inside of us all is ealling aloud for more 
‘life’? and that means calling for God, for God and 
life are near together. Like the man in Bunyan’s 
great book who ran screaming from the city of De- 
struction, ‘‘Life, Life, Eterna] Life!’’ 

Take your life just as it is and see how convincing 
this is. You are three-fold. You have a body, a mind, 
a soul. You ‘‘find’’ your body, so to speak, by finding 
food for it and five things are needed for the body: 
water, air, sleep, work, food. Use these rightly and you 
will have a good body. Your mind calls for thought, 
reasoning and right judgment. Use these wisely and 
you will have an intelligent mind. Then you have a 
soul, The food and environment of the soul is God. 
Surrender to Him and you can become as certain of 
God by living lovingly as you can of your body and 
mind by living hygienically. But you will realize this 
by doing certain definite, personal things and you must 
do them and not someone else. 

There are three facts about God to which you must 
awaken. You can do so if you will personally try. 
God is trying to do for you these three things and asks 
you to respond and cooperate. Each of them is a kind 
of an awakening. 


SOMEONE OWNS YOU. Find it out. Examine and 
see. You do not own anything about you, about your 
immediate life. You did not bring yourself here, you 


will not take yourself away, nor do you keep alive a 


single organ or function in your body. 

The whole wonderland of the body you understand 
but slightly and but slightly control. You no more 
own your body than a tenant owns the house in which 
he dwells and which he rents. 

Moreover, many of our sicknesses and breakdowns, 
many sorrows and troubles are due to our misuse of 
Someone Else’s property. The Owner lives inside. 
Get acquainted with Him, consult Him and He will en- 
able you to conduct the affairs of your body and mind 
much more sanely. Then, when you do this, you will 
awaken to the fact that Someone does seem to own 
you. 


OMEONE LEADS YOU—or rather He is trying to 

lead you if you will let Him. Inside of you is 

the Secret of your existence. Inside of you is a 

faultless plan. Inside are the sealed orders telling you 
the port for which you are sailing. 

You will never know this by mere secular study, just 
trying to live in any way. Simply resolve to enquire, 
to listen, to try it out, by surrender and testing Him 
who is within! Try to transact your financial affairs 
with Him. Remember also to do this along with some- 
one else, helping him, comforting and cheering him on. 
For no one should hope for a satisfying realization of 
God’s leading by selfishly considering just his own 
comfort. 

But remembering this condition we wish to assure 
you of a wonderful fact, namely, that we can ‘‘get”’ 


more and better things by asking God to lead us to 
them, than we can by just asking God to let us ‘‘get’’ 
them. For all ‘‘getting’’ must be blended with a kind 
of ‘‘giving.’’ 


SOMEONE PROTECTS YOU, or rather He is trying 
to do so. We need shielding and defending. There are 
so many physical dangers in this machine age and so 
many. selfish, excited and stupid people in the world 
today. More than ever before. 

Therefore you are apt to be moved to fight your own 
battles, do your own protecting and “‘look out for 
number one.’’ Do not imagine that you can be wiser 
than Christ. He reminds you that He is a Shepherd 
and that means a Defender and that He is a Saviour 
and again that means Defender. Then let Him do 
what He wants to do and that is defend you, protect 
you. You may destroy yourself otherwise. Count- 
less lives are in our mental hospitals today, victims of 
human conceit, due to their self-sufficient thought that 
they were quite able to defend themselves. 

We have never yet seen a suicide or a paranoic who 
had not permitted the sense of the beautiful defense 
of God’s love to vanish and whose human selfishness 
and conceit had not taken things into his own hands. 

There is within us all a marvelous armour, stronger 
than triple steel. For the Love of God is within us 
all. It is immune and can make us immune, and in- 
vulnerable, safer than if we were behind the gun- 
lined walls of Gibraltar. 

Worry and anxiety are monuments to our unbelief 
in the reality of God’s protecting care and to our own 
preference to live for ourselves, within ourselves and 
unto ourselves. We may perhaps live that way. But 
we are certain to become victims of fear. 

But Fear vanishes when we diséover a Love that 
lives within. This is a dangerous day for one who 
has a little religion. But it is a glorious day for one 
who knows God and who has ‘‘made religion personal.’’ 


You are Owned !—awaken to it! 
You are Led !—try it out and see! 
You are Protected !—therefore fear not! 


Awaken! Awaken! Awaken! 
* * * 
EDITORIALS. 


(Continued from page 3.) 

So we have a job facing us for this coming year. If 
we have the courage to face the facts as they are and 
meet ignorance with understanding, we will have an 
easier time than if we try to stay in the ‘‘soup and 
blanket age’’ which was all the Victorians seemed to 
know about social service. The Church can take the 
lead, and we must not fail in our task. 

* eet 
TI love all beauteous things, 
I seek and adore them; 
God hath no better praise, 
And man in his hasty days 
Is honoured for them. 


I, too, will something make 
And joy in the making; 
Altho’ tomorrow it seem 
Like the empty words of a dream 
Remembered on waking. 
—Robert Bridges. a 
Meir 
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The Witness and Genius of the Anglican Communion 
Today 


Her Position in Regard to Others 
By ARTHUR B. KINSOLVING, 
Rector of Saint Paul’s Church, Baltimore. 


PURPOSE to attempt a recapitulation of some of 

the positive values of that system of evangelical 

Catholicism represented in the Anglican Commun- 
ion. Rightly understood, it would seem to be a good 
home for the enlightened Christian soul, yet it is dis- 
paraged from two quarters, on the side of Rome, and 
on the side of Protestantism. Many men find it dif- 
ficult to believe that a Church may be at once Catho- 
lic and free, and yet that is precisely what this Church 
aims to be. Its position embodies not a compromise but 
a balanced combination of principles and tendencies 
which elsewhere are too much separated, but which 
appear as permanent elements in the story of Christi- 
anity. It is alleged that its history is such a mixed 
and contradictory one, and the criticism has point. 
But what other Church has not had a mixed history? 
Certainly the Church of Rome has. And there are very 
dark passages in the record of the Puritan Commun- 
ions. If under Henry VIII, Fisher and More were mar- 
tyred, we must remember that under papal influence 
Cranmer and Ridley and Latimer were burned, and 
the Puritans beheaded Archbishop Laud. 

In one of the clever propagandist books recently 
published, “‘The Life of Sir Thomas More,”’ by Chris- 
topher Hollis, giving the portrait of a singularly ex- 
alted Christian man, in a closing paragraph the au- 
thor, referring to the years subsequent to More, uses 
these words: ‘‘After a time . . learning of a sort 
flourished once more among them,’’ that is, among the 
English people, ‘‘and they made themselves the mas- 
ters of a system of justice not notably inferior to that 
of other nations. But holiness they have never again 
possessed. . Since More’s time there has been 
no one man in a position of political power in Eng- 
land of whom it could be said, without manifest ab- 
surdity, that he had in him any touch of holiness.’’ 
How blind and partisan are such statements as these. 
Is it untrue to impute holiness to Jeremy Taylor, the 
author of ‘‘Holy Living and Dying”’; to Launcelot An- 
drews, to Bishop Hall, author of the ‘“Contempla- 
tions’’; to Bishop Wilson, who gave us ‘‘The Sacra 
Privata,’’ one of the most searching of all devotional 
books; or to Archbishop Leighton? Is it profane to 
impute holiness to the evangelicals, John and Charles 
Wesley, Symeon, Venn, and William Law; to George 
Herbert, to John Keble, author of ‘‘The Christian 
Year’’: to Dr. Pusey, H. P. Liddon, and Dean Church, 
to Father Stanton, T. T. Carter; or to the great mis- 
sionary heroes, most of them martyred, Coleridge 
Patteson, Bishop Selwyn, Bishop Hannington, and 
Bishop Tucker of Uganda, and to the late Father 
James O. S. Huntington, Mr. Gladstone and Sir Wil- 
fred Grenfell, not to mention a great multitude 
of holy women? Do men gather such grapes of 
thorns or such figs of thistles? These and ten thou- 
sands like them bear witness that the spirit of holi- 
ness is still manifest in the Mother Church of the Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples of the world. 

And then as to the influence of the Church of Eng- 
land in the British dominions, I agree with Bishop 
Johnson of Colorado in a recent editorial; I am more 
impressed with the power and influence of that dis- 
tinetively English Church than I am with the rela- 
tion of the Church of Rome to the people of Italy 
or Spain, not to mention the other almost exclusively 
Roman Catholie peoples of Mexico and South America. 


And, in spite of all their brotherly appreciation of 
some of the fine things for which this Church stands, 
we also come in for a good deal of adverse criticism 
from the churches of the Reformation. Marked prog- 
ress has undoubtedly been made by thousands of these 
fellow-Christians towards a more reasonable concep- 
tion of the Bible. 


At the Lausanne Conference, after a noble presen- 
tation of the case by Bishop Gore and others, the ne- 
cessity of accepting the Nicene Creed as a faith basis 
for the reunion of Christendom was one of its most 
notable achievements. But it became evident that the 
cleavage was very deep on the matter of sacraments, 
and especially the orders of ministers. There is a 
strong and growing demand among these brethren for 
a heavier accent upon the great duty and privilege of 
worship. But they are still sensitive on the point of 
connecting it, as the older churches have always done, 
with the sacrament of the altar. The Holy Commun- 
ion is still with most of them only an occasional serv- 
ice, and the whole accent is upon the remembrance 
and communion aspect of the sacrament, as contrasted 
with that which views it as a pleading before the 
Father of the sacrificial work of our Saviour. 


ND as to the conception of a ministerial order 
A handed down from the apostles’ times, it is boldly 

claimed that the very fruits of the Spirit which 
have been evident in all ministries, Congregational, 
Presbyterial, Episcopal, since the Reformation have 
made void all claims as to a special value attached to 
Episcopal ordination or Episcopal government. I think 
the growth and power of these churches in the past 
twenty-five years has had the effect of making them 
less interested in this subject today than for several 
decades past. ‘ 

I remember that many years ago the late Dr. Wil- 
liam R. Huntington warned against the danger that 
the Episcopal Church in the United States 
might become terribly flattened by the impact of 
an unyielding and supercilious Romanism on the 
one hand, and a powerful group of Protestant organi- 
zations on the other. 

Without question we have kin on both sides. There 
is a growing school who prize more and more the re- 
lationship with the Latin and Greek Churches. The 
whole life of the late Lord Halifax was given heroi- 
eally to bringing about an understanding between 
Rome and Canterbury. I was reading over lately a 
paper that he presented at the Pan-Anglican Congress 
in 1907. He began by quoting the last words which 
fell from Dean Church, the brilliant chronicler of the 
Oxford Movement, who might have had the highest 
place in the English Church, but preferred to remain 
as the Dean of St. Paul’s, as follows: ‘“‘If anything 
is certain, it is that a temper which desires peace is 
the essence of the Christian character.’’ Then Lord 
Halifax cites some very noble words in the encyclical 
of Leo XIII: ‘‘It is Christ the Redeemer Himself, to 
Whom are known the times and seasons propitious for 
such attempts, Who urges us forward. The love of 
Christ constrains us. It is He, the Good Shepherd, 
the Prince of the shepherds of His flock, Whose ex- 
ample we so earnestly desire to follow.’’ And yet His 
terms are again unconditional surrender. And even 
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Lord Halifax is forced to admit that in Rome there 
has been over-definition, that the principle of concen- 
tration has been carried too far, and that the abso- 
lute subjection of the priesthood to the bishops, and 
the bishops to the Pope, is wrong. This is the man, 
you remember, who knelt in the chamber of the saintly 
Cardinal Mercier when that noble cardinal lay dying, 
and received from him as a parting gift his pectoral 
cross. 

And yet in spite of all obstacles, there is a large 
group in England, and a smaller in this country, who 
are reaching out to claim a fuller expression of the 
Catholie life than the Church of England has known 
since the Reformation. They are haunted by the uni- 
versality of truth, by the fact that it is not provincial 
and racial, but wider than all races. They are going 
back to Aquinas, and Bernard of Clairvaux, to St. 
Jenedict and St. Francis. They are haunted by that 
vision of the Master, when He said, ‘‘Many shall come 
from the east and from the west, and sit down with 


Abraham and Isaae and Jacob in the kingdom of 
God.’’ Without doubt the revival of this enlarging 


Catholicism both in theory and practice, and within 
the borders of the Church which is in communion with 
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the See of Canterbury, is the most significant faet in 
the life of that communion in the last hundred years. 
The man who thinks it has run its course is mis- 
taken. 

At the present time both the Evangelical Liberal 
school and the Catholic school are each distinetly gath- 
ering strength. It is a mark of vitality and one of the 
fruits of liberty. Now and then we hear voices de- 
manding the proscription of those of the opposite party. 
But the Church herself mothers and comprehends them 
all. We can certainly never be regimented into pass- 
ive servants of the Latin hierarchy, and the Church at 
whose altars we serve is not likely to lose her identity 
by being merged with one or more of the individualistic 
groups which have increased in number for three hun- 
dred years. We still adhere to the ideal of one Holy 
Catholic and Apostolic Church, with a long history and 
along memory. ‘‘We believe in a living Christ Who 
still guides and controls His Church through the pro- 
cesses which He inaugurated.’’ 

(Dr. Kinsolving will conclude this subject next 
week with an article on the principles and character- 
isties of the Anglican Communion.—The Editor.) 


Salvaging the Best 


By JAMES E. FREEMAN, 
Bishop of Washington. 


UR age is engaged in studying what is salvage- 
able in its several institutions and agencies. All 
our economists are busy re-studying their plans, 
all our educators in re-appraising their curricula. Af- 
ter pursuing uninterruptedly their established course 
for many years, they find themselves confronted with 
a new set of conditions that compel definite readjust- 
ments and re-adaptations. To many, to be compelled 
to reckon with such new demands, is a trial they re- 
luctantly accept. What is of permanent value, ob- 
viously, must be preserved. What is of questionable 
worth, must be discarded. This may mean the loss of 
much that hitherto was zealously guarded and _ pro- 
tected. Our situation is not unlike that of a ship that 
has sustained serious damage and that must be floated 
into port at any cost. The cargo must be appraised 
and such parts as are of less value must be jettisoned. 
There is no alternative. 
Looking consistently and equitably at human life 
itself, what do we esteem of such priceless value that, 


at all hazards it must be preserved? Looking more 
particularly at youth, what are the indispensable 


things that challenge its deepest concern, to which we 
must address ourselves with increasing zeal and intel- 
ligence? Here lies a problem that must engage our 
most serious thought and call forth our strongest en- 
deavors. Beyond any question of doubt, the most pre- 
cious things in any evaluation of what we hold of 
worth, that are indispensable to our continuing security 
and happiness, concern character. Everything else we 
possess is inconsequential compared with it. We may 
develop along cultural, artistic, mechanical and indus- 
trial lines, but we shall ultimately fail, unless we stab. 
ilize our life by the strong elements of character. A 
distinguished educator pleads for the saving of that 
which contributes to beauty and truth in life. He 
would not have us lose in these hectie days when we 
are seeking to recover our material values, those finer 
things that belong to our better nature. 

In looking out upon the world in which we live we 
are prone to measure life’s chief assets in terms of 
what they represent of material advantage and gatis- 
faction. The gold standard is the criterion by which 


all else is judged. Our youth in particular are admon- 
ished to think of life in terms of gain and the satis- 
faction of their desires. There is a legitimate and con- 
sistent search for the satisfaction of that which our 
physical nature craves; there is merit in an ambition 
to attain excellence and preferment in life’s callings 
and occupations; indeed, life would be gray and mo- 
notonous without these things. To disparage such am- 
bition is the part of folly. Along with this and to. 
balance it, the recognition of the demands of our spirit- 
ual nature is demanded. A great teacher and exem- 
plar of life, St. Paul, declared that, to properly measure 
life’s real values meant to regard with consisteney the 
things which are seen and those that are unseen, the 
temporal and the eternal. He speaks of the outward 
and the inward man, and affirms that while the out- 
ward, the physical man, may slowly but perceptibly 
fail, the ‘‘inward man is renewed day by day.’’ He 
conceives that, a right evaluation of life means the 
recognition and cultivation of that which is imperish- 
able, the immortal soul. To believe this, lends mean- ~ 
ing and zest to life. It lifts it above the concerns and 
satisfactions of the physical and compels it to recog- 
nize the utter indestructibility of the inner and finer 
nature, the real man within. 
To salvage this was the whole purpose of the minis- 
try of Jesus. He placed a higher value upon life’s 
capacities and potentialities than any one who had gene 
before. He took the seemingly lost and forgotten of 
earth and invested them with a new hope and gave 
them the will to fulfill it. He banished fear and de- 
spair and quickened impulses that had long lain dor- 
mant and unrecognized. What may we do “to salvage 
life today? What finer task, yes, what more practical, 
than to revive in men and women the sense of their veal 
selfhood, their inner and better nature; those great 
qualities of the soul that are designed to survive all 
the shocks of time and to grow despite physical im- 
pairment and weakness? For ‘‘though our outward — 
man perish, the inward man is renewed day by day.’” 
It was this conception of life that prompted the ¢ 
Master to ask: ‘‘What shall it profit a man, if i i 
the whole world and lose his own sont: lat 
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Turning the Other Cheek 


By JOHN MOORE WALKER, 
Rector of Saint Luke’s Church, Atlanta. 


‘“Whosoever smiteth thee on thy right cheek, 
turn to him the other also.’’—St. Matthew 5:39. 


HIS text is likely to make people feel uncomfort- 

able, so emphatically does it run counter to the 

urge of our natural impulses. And yet remem- 
ber it comes to us on the authority of Jesus Christ. Let’s 
consider for a moment the import to our lives of His 
authority. Authority of some sort is a prerequisite, 
if one is to be saved from anarchy. It is authority 
that redeems liberty from being license, that pre- 
serves order against confusion. Without some author- 
ity to obey, one’s life is undisciplined; and it is the 
undisciplined man who becomes the creature and the 
victim of his impulses. Perhaps there is nothing more 
urgently required in our generation than moral author- 
ity. And he who would be a Christian must decisively 
commit himself to the authority of Christ’s leadership. 
Surely nothing less is to be expected. Let us bear this 
in mind as we consider the import of our text, ‘‘ Who- 
soever smiteth thee on thy right cheek, turn to him 
the other also.’” Remember this mandate comes with 
all the weight of the Master’s authority and is there- 
fore not to be evaded or brushed aside. It expresses 
something clear and definite in the Christian program 
of conduct. 

What is this clear and definite something? It is 
with no desire to evade, but to discover, the truth that 
I question the literal as being the real meaning of the 
text. ‘“‘If any many cometh unto me and hateth not 
his own father and mother and wife and children, he 
cannot be my disciple,’’ is an example of Christ’s say- 


VISIONS AND TASKS. 

By Frederick Ward Kates. 
IFE can be and should be a bright adventure, a 
quest for a Holy Grail. 

All great men have been, and all great men are, 
dreamers—deep dreamers. Great men know dreams 
and follow them. A man is as god-like or as ugly as 
the dream that lights his life. ‘‘We grow great by 
dreams,’’ said Woodrow Wilson. ‘‘All big men are 
dreamers. They see things in the soft haze of a spring 
day, or in the red fire of a long winter’s evening.”’ 

Dreams come similarly to all of us, but most of us 
let them die at birth. We are not brave enough to 
pursue the visions our eyes have seen. Yet, while 
some of us let die before they have fully come to life 
these visions of something high and great and fine, 
‘‘others nourish them and protect them, nurse them 
through bad days till they bring them to the sunshine 
and light which comes always to those who sincerely 
hope that their dreams will come true.”’ 

And so we say: remain true to the dream that lights 
your days. For who cherishes in his heart and lives 
in his every hour a vision of some thing, high and 
ereat and fine, treads a magic pathway with certainty 
through life and finds his life one that is rich in mean- 
ings and full of colors and melodic tones. 

Do not be afraid to live your life as a search for a 
Holy Grail just because it is following an ideal which 
seems perhaps too distant ever perhaps to be reached. 
A hero or a coward in life—it is ours to choose. Surely, 
it is one of the glories of a man to know that it is in 
his power to live and to die for a vision of things to 
come, of a world to be. 

Life has to be lived according to some dream—some 
_ yision. The vision that fills one’s eyes gives that life 
‘its meaning and color and power. It is only the star 
caught in our eyes, it is only the dream we hold, that 
matters. 

We share our dreams only witli those most near to us. 


elk Beg 


ings in which the literal meaning is not the true mean- 
ing. So also, ‘‘If thy right eye offend thee, pluck it 
out and cast it from thee. . . if thy right hand offend 
thee, cut it off and cast it from thee.’’ The intent 
here is clear enough, but it is not the literal meaniug 
of the text (for surely our Lord in this context was 
not referring to surgery!). ~ 

Again, a person could follow the text literally and 
at the same time harbor black hatred in his heart. I 
can picture Uriah Heep literally turning the other 
cheek—and we all know what manner of man he was. 
But, someone may object, it goes without saying the 
text should be followed in the right spirit. Yes, there 
you have it, the right spirit. And this right spirit is 
the true meaning of the command. Recognize it, em- 
body it in your conduct, and you will be following the 
leadership of Jesus Christ in this particular. And 
the spirit, what is it? It is one whereby we rise above 
the natural impulse of revenge and retaliation. It is 
when we conquer the desire to requite an eye for an 
eye and a tooth for a tooth. Show me the man who, 
with opportunity to do otherwise, has reached that 
greatness of soul wherewith he bestows a forgiving 
magnanimity upon one who has done him real harm, 
hurt and hindered him; and I will show you the man 
who so far from retaliating in kind has exhibited the 
spirit of turning the other cheek. And anyone, let me 
add, who thinks such an interpretation means a wa- 
tering down of the text from its native streneth and 
force undertake to embody the spirit just described in 
his own thought, word, and deed; and I believe he will 
change his mind. 


Persons with whom we share our dreams are indeed 
our friends, for a man’s dream is his truth, his life. 
A person’s truest and most real friend is the person 
with whom he shares the spiritual purpose of his life. 
Touch a man’s dream and you have his secret, and you 
have solved the man. 

True it is that dreams never die. We live on our 
dreams, and for them, and by them. And a dream, 
in all its distant airiness, is stronger than the blunt 
sharpness of life’s realities. Our life is our attempt to 
live our dreams. 


‘“Our life is woven wind.’’ We weave all threads 
of various colors, together; and, through all, the pat- 
tern—our vision—we must keep. Remember: life can 
be a vision all the way through and, though winters 
come, springs come too, ever with fresher secrets to 
whisper to us. 


BOOK REVIEW 


HRISTIANS, AWAKE! by Rosamond Crompton. Pp. 

262. Price, $2.50. Published by The Morehouse 
Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

A really helpful book of twenty-seven essays on what 
the Christian Church should and is able to give to men 
and women of today. The topics are of a wide variety, 
which make the book fresh and its message interesting. 
Such topics as ‘‘Conversion,’ ‘“‘Growth,’’ ‘‘Selfishness,”’ 
“Temptation,’’ “Obedience,”’  WOUD ta ‘‘Leadership,”’ 
“Choice,” and so on, are discussed. They can be made the 
basis for a series of sermons. The book is full of quo- 
tations which show that the author has been in touch with 
many minds. The reader will be impressed with the au- 
thor’s rather alarming temper and open denunciation of 
other people’s views in matters of faith as we read in 
Chapter XIV, page 123. And more than this, the writer 
seems to accept literally the old tradition of demonology 
and the Apostolic Succession. However, the book is a fine 
exposition of the doctrine of the Church from the con- 
servative Anglo-Catholic point of view. 


Ss. 
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Why a Forward Movement? 


By ARTHUR M. SHERMAN, S&S. T. D. 


HE rector of one of the largest churches in the 

country has been in touch with the Forward 

Movement from its beginning. He is thoroughly 
informed concerning its purpose and the methods by 
which it seeks to accomplish that purpose. During 
the spring there were thirteen thousand of the For- 
ward Movement leaflets distributed in his parish. He 
preached six sermons on the subjects emphasized in 
the Forward Movement literature. At the end he 
reported the Junior Warden wanted to know what 
the Forward Movement is. 

If this could be the case under circumstances so fav- 
orable, there must be many in less privileged circum- 
stances who beyond knowing that the Joint Commis- 
sion on the Forward Movement was appointed at the 
last General Convention have vague ideas about it 
and its purpose. Every one of us who is praying that 
this Movement may be used of God to bring new power 
into His Church can help toward this end still further 
by clarifying our own thinking about it and enlisting 
others. Only as more and more communicants share 
in the idea of going forward will the Church go for- 
ward. 

The following statement by a lay-member of the 
commission will help to a clearer understanding and 
perhaps show us our part in the task: 

‘‘Basically, the Church has ealled all of its Com- 
municants, Bishops, Priests and Laymen, to rededi- 
cate themselves to Jesus Christ their Lord and Master 
in Discipleship.’’ 

As a result of such dedication we confidently ex- 
pect the life of the Church to be revitalized and the 
work of the Church to be rehabilitated. 

To obtain this, the 

First objective sought is to secure a definite determi- 
nation on the part of the Bshop that the whole organ- 
ized corporate force of the Church in his diocese shall, 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, be directed to 
an untiring, unceasing effort to move forward. 

The second objective is that each Priest shall deter- 
mine that in his parish all the organized corporate 
force of the Parish shall, under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, be vitalized and determined to move for- 
ward. 

The third objective is the definitizing of the task in 
each Parish so that— 

1. Each rector shall visualize the task confronting 
him and adopt some definite methods of procedure, 
his own or others’ for attacking it. 

2. Every communicant shall be challenged with the 
implications of Discipleship and a sincere attempt, 
‘made to secure acceptance of rededication of life to 
discipleship. 

3. The continuance of discipleship without which the 
whole Forward Movement will be but another flash in 
the pan, followed by a distressing lag in vital Chris- 
tian living. 

4. By Conferences on Methods to be accepted and 
adopted to bring the whole force of the Parish to bear 
on the fundamental tasks. 

a. To secure rededication of life of communicants as 
yet unreached until all have been personally contacted 
on the subject. 

b. To revitalize all existing organizations of the Par- 
ish and clarify the view of the work to be done in the 
Parish and the methods to be employed. 

e. To plan for the preaching of the Gospel to everv 
reachable person in the pagan population of the Parish 


area in the sincere attempt to win lives for the King- ' 


dom of God. 

d. To assimilate all lives into some workable plan 
of Parish life and activity. 

e. To bring about on the part of every individual 


and organization a realization that the ultimate pur- 
pose of the parish is to discover and carry out its share 
of the task of bringing nearer the Kingdom of Christ 
to the Whole World. This involves an appropriate pro- 
gram of education for every organization in the parish. 

The Commission undertakes to do nothing of itself, 
but rather puts itself at the disposal of the Church to 
assist by counsel and endeavor to integrate all existing 
forces, both individual and of organized individuals, 
into a Move Forward. The Commission holds ag its 
aim the bringing of all parishes in the Church to a 
realization that the parish is for the purpose of minis- 
tering to the world, with the rector as its leader, 
rather than a society to be ministered to by the rce- 
tor, in their own individual needs. 

This is being accomplished by conferences with Bish- 
ops, Priests, Vestries and officers of organizations and 
eroups gathered by the regularly constituted respon- 
sible officers of dioceses, parishes and missions, and by 
cooperation with them. 


The New Pamphlet. 


FALL leaflet is being prepared by the Forward 

Movement Commissions, following those entitled 

‘‘Diseipleship,’’ ‘‘Disciples of the Living Christ”’ 
and ‘‘Follow On.’’ The new series will bear the stand- 
ing title, ‘‘Forward—Day by Diay.’’ The first issue 
for late Trinity season, October-November, wil! be 
ready on September 10, 1935. This will contain nine 
weeks’ Bible Readings and Meditations—a page a day 
under the general theme, ‘‘His Witnesses’’—(the mis- 
sionary motif). There will be a sub-theme each week 
with study review each Saturday and reference to the 
Epistle and Gospel for the succeeding Sunday. The 
cost for each issue will be only two cents per copy, 
$1 for fifty copies, postpaid. 


The Young People to Have a Vital Part. 


NSPIRED by the action taken by the National Com- 
mission on Young People’s Work, meeting in Chi- 
eago, endorsing and undertaking their part in the 

work of the Forward Movement, two young members 
have been appointed on the Forward Movement Com- 
mission, Pauline Lyons, Boston, and Goodwin Roberts, 
Chicago. In the resolution passed at the recent meet- 
ing of the Commission, appointing these two young 
members, recommendation was made for ‘‘similar in- 
clusion of young people in the counsels and work of 
all parishes and dioceses.’’ 


The Forward Movement at Kanuga Conference. 


HE Forward Movement was presented at the adult 
and clergy conferences, just completed at Kanuga 
Lake, Hendersonville, N. C., in special services, 

and in a number of the classes for adults and special 
ones for the clergy. Great interest was manifested in 
the class on Latin America, in preparation for the 
1936 study course, in which sixty members were en- | 
rolled, and a resolution was passed by the members to 
take to the individual parishes represented the spirit 
of the Forward Movement, also to endeavor to in- 
crease the amount of money pledged toward the Chal- 
lenge of this year. Twenty-one dioceses were repre- 
sented at the Kanuga Conference, and 126 parishes. 
At the Auxiliary Day meeting, when the Forward 
Movement was again presented, one provincial presi- 
dent and nine diocesan presidents of the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary were present. The feeling in the conference was 
expressed in an editorial in the daily mimeogra 
conference paper as follows: 
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““See, when you go home, that the Forward Move- 
ment has been brought to your parish and diocese. See 
that the booklets have been distributed, encourage 
them being read, talk to your rector, officers of various 
organizations, go to district meetings and diocesan 
conventions, work and pray that this wonderful spirit 
may be spread. 

“Let the end of the Kanuga Conferences be the be- 
ginning of the Forward Movement wherever you may 
go.’’ 


News froin the Front 


(The Southern Churchman believing that missions constitute 
the life of the Church hereby invites the missionaries of oul 
Church to write letters to this paper describing the work they 
are doing in an interesting way, so that our people may know 
more of what is going on in the mission field.) 


HERE AND THERE. 


South Australia. 

A Bush Brother, the Rev. D. I. Anthony, writes froin 
the Diocese of Willochra in South Australia. (The 
Bush Brotherhood is a band of young English clergy 
ministering to the people who are scattered far and 
wide over the Australian hinterland.) Mr. Anthony’s 
residence is officially at Quorn, but he is not always 
there. Quorn has a population of 900, and is a de- 
lightful place in the foothills and even has trees which 
make up for the treeless and waterless miles of the 
plains. 

Besides Quorn, Mr. Anthony cares for six churches 
fifty miles away in the Bush, and visits all the sta- 
tions within a hundred square miles—sheep stations, 
not mission stations. This is sheep country with ranches 
thouands of acres in extent. The land is so barren that 
when a newcomer asks what the sheep can possibly 
live on, he is told that they lick the sunshine off the 
stones. ‘‘The distances are tremendous and the roads 
simply terrible. . This is the work that I came 
out to do and I enjoy it.” 


North China. 

‘So many of our communicants are neither quick 
nor dead,’’ writes an English missionary in North 
China. This was apropos of a ‘‘short-term school”’. 
the mission was about to hold for the first time, bav- 
ing admired the success of the short-term schools held 
by American missionaries in the District of Shanghai. 
The new one in North China started under most dis- 
couraging circumstances and at once turned into a 
great success. Teachers and students together num- 
bered 35. The students ranged in age from 14 to 62, 
including many mothers with babies. The whole affair 
is like a two-weeks’ ‘‘summer conference,’’ a period 
of intensive study, worship and recreation, all simple 
and informal. It would not mean much in an Amevri- 
can parish or diocese, but in China where Christian 
background and fellowship are so scarce, it means a 
new lease on life for many who attend. 


China. 

The Shanghai Newsletter has completed twenty 
years of publication. It and its two sisters, the Han- 
kow and Anking Newsletters, published from their 
respective bishops’ offices, continue to supply detailed 
first-hand information, personal stories and comment 
on current life in China of keen interest and value to 
anyone who cares about the Church’s mission there. 


Philippine Islands. 

In spite of increased fees this year, Easter School 
for Igorot boys and girls, at Baguio, in the Philippine 
Islands, turned away about twenty children for lack 
of room when the school opened for its thirtieth vear 
in June. Some of the children turned away live too 
far from any public school for attendance there. Easter 
School has started a waiting:list for 1936-37. The Rev. 
R. F. Wilner is head of the school. 
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Canada. 

Vancouver has a new church for its Japanese mis- 
sion, the Church of the Ascension, standing in the 
midst of a strong Buddhist center. The new building 
is said to be the first Anglican Church built outside 
Japan almost entirely by Japanese money and labor. 


West Africa. 

In one of his remoter jungle villages, the Bishop of 
Accra, West Africa, was about to dedicate a new 
church (built of dried mud, plastered and shining with 
whitewash and roofed with sheets of iron that had 
been carried many a mile on Christian heads), a really 
imposing building, crowded for the occasion. 

‘““We shall now go in procession to the door and 
dedicate the holy font,’’ announced the Bishop. An 
awkward pause, some excited whispers, and the native 
priest said, ‘‘Your Lordship, someone has thiefed the 
font!’’ It was a new enamelled basin. A hasty seareh 
through the village ended at the mission house, where 
it was discovered that the Bishop’s boy had all inno- 
cently annexed the font for the Bishop’s bath. It was 
returned to its place and the Bishop said calmly, ‘‘Let 
the dedication proceed.”’ 


Announcements from St. Clement’s Church, Hono- 
lulu, on a recent Sunday included: Sermon Topie, 
‘*Such As I Have.’’ Offertory solo, ‘‘It Is Enough.’’ 


FROM THE INSIDE. 


** Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, July 2, 1935. 

Speaking of slaves, I note that Mr. Mussolini is 
ranting about the terrible slavery conditions existing 
here, complaining of border raids, the uncivilized state 
of the country generally, ete. ‘‘Blah,’’ all of it. Slav- 
ery does exist, but it is of the most benevolent kind, 
a man treats his vassals exactly as he does his children ; 
slavery has been officially abolished and is by degrees 
being terminated; thank goodness, not as it was in 
your own Southland. If all the slaves in this land 
were turned loose at one time we would see trouble. 

As to the ‘‘uncivilized’’ conditions existing here, I 
rather think they are preferable to the conditions exist- 
ing in Europe and America. The people live as they did 
two thousand years ago; their wants are few and sim- 
ple and they are by far more happy than the majority 
of your countrymen. He also rants about the ineffi- 
ciency of the Ethiopian Government, which is all 
‘“bosh’’. The government is ideal for this country 
and is now justly, efficiently administered. The at- 
mosphere remains decidedly tense here in Addis Ababa. 
The majority of the foreign advisers to the Ethiopian 
Government have sent wives and children away. I 
feel, so long as the Emperor remains on the throne and 
his Government exists, we are perfectly safe, but should 
the Italians succeed in unseating him (much under- 
hand work is being done to that end), almost any- 
thing might happen. All forengners have their ‘‘ wind 
up.’’ I should hate to see the American Legation re- 
moved. It would be a blow to the Ethiopian Govern- 
ment and they need that confidence now. I am mean 
enough to chuckle over England’s and France’s nerv- 
ousness just now. In the beginning they did every- 
thing they could to force Ethiopia to allow Italy to 
walk on its neck, even made dire threats. Now that 
Hitler has thrown down the gauntlet, their tune is 
different, but I fear their change of heart has come too 
jate. Italy has gone too far to withdraw, unless Mus- 
solini wants to stand for serious criticism in his own 
country. Italy has told the whole world to keep hands 
off and undoubtedly its orders will be obeyed. I have 
to laugh at Mussolini’s tirade about slavery, when 
slavery exists in every one of Italy’s African colonies. 
It is indeed a case of ‘‘pot calling the kettle black.’’ 
And as for the border disorders, Italy is entirely to 
blame for the Walwal incident, for which she claims 
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indemnity, as British and French observers have hith- 
erto testified. 2 
Special Correspondent. 


Grace House-on-the-Mountain. 

Some years ago a Mission was established in Wise 
County, Southwestern Virginia, now Bishop R. C. 
Jett’s Diocese, not far from the present Grace House- 
on-the-Mountain; here lived and worked devoted Chris- 
tian women whose lives were consecrated to service 
among the people scattered through the rugged moun- 
tains of this section. About fifteen years ago the Mis- 
sion was moved to the beautiful location where Grace 
House now stands, on a mountain top nearly 38,000 
feet above sea level. 

Here the Mission Chapel raises its cross to the glory 
of God, a symbol of that love which came to seek and 
to save that which was lost, to comfort and help those 
who labor and are heavy laden, to raise up those who 
fall, to enable the weak-hearted and to resist the temp- 
tations that so easily beset them. 

From the shadow of its cross have gone out to those 
in need, not only help aud comfort, but clothing, reli- 
gious literature, instruction, and assistance of every 
kind. Every Sunday there is Church School, a song 
service, the beautiful ritual of the Church and an ad- 
dress by Captain G. F. Wiese, of the Church Army, 
who, with his wife, an experienced Social Worker, 
lives at the Mission and earries on the work, holding 
weekly services at different homes, conducting farm 
meetings where problems of rural life are discussed 
and better methods of cultivation are explained. 

Mrs. Wiese conducts the Girls’ Friendly Society, sev- 
eral clubs, numbering from twenty-five to thirty; she 
instructs, advises, visits and distributes literature and 
clothing generously supplied by many branches of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary. Bright girls are given opportuni- 
ties for future usefulness, and encouraged in every 
way. 

Families are large, averaging from ten to twelve; 
life is as hard as the rocky soil from which the farm- 
ers must wrest a living for his large family, or walk 
five to seven miles to the nearest mines to get work. 
The mother, while bearing many children, must do ali 
the house work with no modern conveniences, running 
water or electric lights, and, besides, must work with 
her man and older children in the fields, that the crops 
may mature before the early frosts. Child labor? Yes, 
but thank God, it does not hurt these rosy, healthy 
youngsters, for they are out in the sunshine and God’s 
out of doors with their parents; I never saw hand- 
somer, healthier children anywhere. ; 

The Mission stands for all that is best in the com- 
munity, verily a lght set upon a hill to shine into 
the deep isolation of these rugged hills and valleys. 
Seven miles from the nearest doctor, or telephone, and 
as many miles from the several points where Captain 
Wiese conducts services. The Mission does not boast 
an automobile, so he is oftenest obliged to walk these 
weary miles to and from his appointments. Seven 
miles from a doctor’or a telephone, no auto, or any 
means of transportation and well-nigh impassable 
roads. 

The winters are long and bitterly cold, the snow 
elouds perch upon the mountain-tops and block the 
road; colds and grippe are prevalent, help is sought 
at the Mission in leu of a doctor, and Captain Wiese 
goes at all hours and in all weathers. There are other 
Missions doing the same good work in these moun- 
tains, but none as isolated as Grace House, to which 
I came as a substitute, May 1; while Mrs. Wiese took 
a much-needed vacation. The first in two years. 

Once a month the Rey. John Winslow administers 
Communion and holds services at Grace House. Be- 
fore closing, let me mention the splendid work being 
carried on by Miss Mabel R. Mansfield at this and other 
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Missions by industrial training in wood carving, weav- 
ing, fine needle-work, and other crafts in which the 
mountain people excell. For the articles made by her 
classes she secures purchasers, mostly among the Gift 
Shops and summer visitors and resorts. 

L. P. Blow. 

HK * * f 

From Death Unto Life. 

Sathemma, a young woman, was living happily in a 
little village. Her happiness did not last long, for per- 
forating ulcers of leprosy broke out in her feet. 

First, her husband, who really loved her, was made 
by his parents to leave her. Then she was mercilessly 
driven away by her own people. The fear of this 
dread disease overcame even the love of her mother and 
she said, ‘‘ You are now a cursed woman with a cursed 
disease. Go somewhere and die.”’ 

So she wandered far from home, went to a holy 
temple, prayed to a goddess, and bathed in the sa- 
ered waters of the Godaveri, during the great twelve- 
year festival, Pushkaralu. Her wanderings made her 
condition worse. She had nothing to eat and none to 
eare for her. The few clothes she had were tattered to 
pieces. She was now almost crawling on the ground, 
for her strength failed her. She had given up all hopes 
and only wished for death. 

It was at that time that some news from somewhere 
threw a little light on her desperate life. She heard 
of a place where a doctor and a lady missionary were 
caring for people like her. At once she started on her 
journvy. She dragged herself along the roads with- 
out food and without sleep, but now with great hope. 
Words are inadequate to express my feelings on seeing 
her thus crawling on the ground with only a few rags 
sticking to her uleers. <A skeleton of skin and bones! 

I thought it was a hopeless case. But do you think 
that Sathemma had given up hope? No; when she was 
taken to the women’s wards she saw many like her, 
but their faces were radiant. She wondered what the 
reason was. She soon. became happy and realized 
that it was due’ to the sympathy and love shown to 
them. One could imagine her feelings of gratitude 
when she saw before her a plateful of rice and eurry 
after many a day of starvation. She compared her 
present life with that of her past dreadful and help- 
less wanderings. She was touched by the singing in 
the morning worship. Her inexpressible gratitude 
urged her to love God Whom the others worshipped. 
Her face showed the fullness of her heart. In a short 
time she was miraculously changed; she went home 
to see her little daughter and to show her people the 
change in her heart and to tell of her new experiences. 
There she was a great surprise. She found them pre- 
paring for her death ceremony, as they had not heard 
from her for many months. She returned to the Home 
and made confession of her own newly-found faith, 
She who first sought help is now a great friend to 
many and a good helper. It was through trials and 
great sufferings that Sathemma was led to seek the 
living God, her Heavenly Father. 

Dr. D. L. Joshee. 


AVIATION. 


Aviation in China has made great progress in the 
past six years. Figures in The Living Age, comparing 
the year 1929 with the first nine months of 1934, show 
kilometres flown, an increase from 93,167 to 989,869; 
number of passengers increased from 354 to 3,334. The 
China National Aviation Corporation showed a slight 
profit in 1934; Pan-American Airways controls 45 per 
cent of its stock. French and English companies are 
developing lines from Indo-China and Singapore, and — 
a German-Russian company links China to the Soviet 
air network. en, a 
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YOUNG PEOPLE'S 


FELLOWSHIP 
~ SERVICE LEAGUE 


The Reverend Randolph F. Blackford 


The First Americans 


To many people the word Indian rep- 
resents as definite a picture as if we 
spoke of a Norwegian or a Greek. But 
in reality the word Indian is as vague 
a term as the name “White Man.” It 
simply means a man whose ancestors 
lived in the Western Hemisphere be- 
fore the coming of the white man and 
does not include the Esquimaux. There 
are more than two hundred different 
kinds or tribes of Indians in the United 
States, and our Church does work 
among more than twenty of them. 

To give an idea of the different kinds 
of Indians and the many ways they 
lived, we will mention that in Arizona 
there are, first, the cliff-dwellers; sec- 
ond, those who live in two-story houses 
or pueblos, and third, those who live in 
hogans, or houses built of turf. Then 
we have the Shoshone tribes, who are 
much like the Hindoos in their cus- 
toms, and the buffalo-hunting Indian of 
‘the plains, like the Dakotas, who live 
in tents. Some Indians are tall and 
thick-set. Others are tall and slender. 
Others are short and stocky; then there 
are tribes that are almost giants and 
others almost dwarfs. 

Of course our schools books are writ- 
._ ten by the white man, and so we read 
of a battle in which the white men were 
victorious after brave fighting. The In- 
dian method of warfare was to surprise, 
if possible, and they often took no pris- 
oners, so wherever the Indians would 
claim a victory we often called it a 
massacre, though often the white men 
took few prisoners also. 

Viewing the matter thus, we see the 
Indian fighting a losing fight for his 
homeland, until finally his whole coun- 
try was taken from him. Among the 
last to be conquered were the Semi- 
noles of Florida, if they can be said to 
be conquered now. Much depends upon 
one’s viewpoint, as is illustrated by 
what men say of these Seminoles. The 
name means ‘outlaw’’, and they were 
made up of Indians who refused to ac- 
cept subjection to the white man and 
fled to the Everglades to escape him, 
If we sympathize with them, we say 
they were much like the Welch, or 
Britons, who escaped the dominion of 
the Saxons by fleeing to the mountains 
of Wales, where they could not be 
reached, and so won freedom. But if 
we are not in sympathy with them we 
gay that they were made up of people 
driven from other tribes who would not 
keep the laws of the red man or of the 
white. Probably the truth lies some- 
where between these two extreme views. 

The Indian is generally supposed to 
be a solemn, grunting individual, who 
has a few virtues and many vices and 
whose only joy was in the torturing of 
‘his enemies. Now, it is true that In- 
dians did torture prisoners, but is the 
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White man’s past entirely free from 
this as a recreation? Did not vast 
hordes assemble to see the auto da fes 
of Spain, when Protestants were done 
to death, and lest we be too self-satis- 
fied, were the burnings at the stake and 
public executions in England always 
completely solitary affairs? 

Even as late as 1865 a huge group 
of morbid people hung about the prison 
hoping to see the death struggles of 
those being hung for the murder of 
President Lincoln. No, the White Man 
has often liked to see tortures, as can 
be proven if anyone notes the crowds 
that attend those disgraces to American 
civilization, lynchings, and by the way 
people try to see electrocutions and the 
space given them in our daily newspa- 
pers, 

Then, as far as the silence of the In- 
dian is concerned, if we were put into 
the midst of a group of people whose 
language we understood most imper- 
fectly and who rather looked down upon 
us, would we White Americans be espe- 
cially talkative. We do not think we 
wouid, yet that is exactly why the In- 
dian has the reputation of being so si- 
lent. But, if the Indians really get to 
know you and trust you, they will be 
chatting and laughing together in your 
presence almost as much as Southern 
Huropeans, like the Italians. 

When we come to the subject of the 
Indian having no humor, it is about the 
same thing as the following story will 
show: 

Waukansika is the figure in Dakota 
mythology, who takes the part of the 
comedian, much as the Devil did in the 
Mystery plays of the middle ages, and 
in many jokes today, and so is quite 
popular. The story goes that once a 
very wonderful girl was born who began 
to talk the day of her birth. When a 
few days old she was talking all day 
long, so she was named ‘‘She-Talk-All- 
Time.’ She grew up to be a very won- 
derful woman (and here the old Indian 
who would tell the story would have his 
eyes twinkle), for she always told the 
truth. 

One day when she was about one hun- 
dred and twenty years old she began to 
talk about the future life so beautifully 
that many men and women began to 
commit suicide so as to go there, so 
Waukansika and Friend, Waukansika’s 
intimate companion, decided to see what 
what could be done about it. Friend 
suggested she be given a Red Lodge 
treatment which was done by putting 
her in a teepee and pouring water over 
red-hot stones. But when three days 
were up she was seen to be changed 
into an alligator, all except her mouth, 
and she was still talking, so Friend 
asked Waukansika why her mouth 
could not be changed and received the 
answer, “‘Don’t you know that not even 
Great Spirit himself can change a wom- 
an’s mouth, or stop her from talking?”’ 

Our Church’s work among the In- 
dians began at Jamestown soon after 
1607, for we remember that the Indian 
princess, Pocahontas, became a Chris- 
tian and married a white man. Another 


interesting item of early Church history 
concerns the Rey. Eleazer Williams, who 
was found among the Oneida Indians 
in-New York, when our Church opened 
work among them in the early days of 
the last century. Mr. Williams was or- 
dained a clergyman of our Church and 
later went with the Cneidas when they 
were sent by the government from New 
York to Wisconsin. But the interest- 
thing is that he considered himself to be 
Louis the Seventeenth, the son of Louis 
the Sixteenth, King of France, who was 
beheaded in the French Revolution. 

Today the Episcopal Church has mis- 
sionary work among a number of states. 
In some of these, like North Carolina 
and Virginia, the work is carried on 
entirely by the dioceses, with no help 
from the National Church, or from the 
red side of our church envelopes. The 
difference between a Diocese and a Mis- 
sionary District is that the diocese pays 
its own Bishop’s salary and other op- 
erating expenses, which a missionary 
district is not strong enough to pay for 
itself. 

The dioceses receiving help are the 
two dioceses in Minnesota, Fond du Lae, 
in Wisconsin, Nebraska, and Sacramento 
in California. The missionary districts 
are Arizona, Idaho, Nevada, New Mex- 
ico, North Dakota, South Dakota, Okla- 
homa, Utah and Wyoming. 

The work is, of course, much compli- 
cated by the different languages the In- 
dians speak, each tribe having its own 
language, that are as different from each 
other as French and German, 


Many interesting stories are told of 
the earnestness of the Indians who be- 
came interested in Christianity. They 
lay great stress on fasting as a prelimi- 
nary to great events in life. Thus, one 
by the name of Rising Sun became cone 
vinced that he should be a Christian, 
so he walked from Turtle Mountains in 
North Dakota, to Fargo, a distance of 
more than a hundred miles, fasting all 
the way, to ask Bishop Mann to bap- 
tize him, not knowing of any minister 
nearer to him than Fargo. On another 
occasion an Indian named Paul Yellow- 
Bear, who was lay reader, was com- 
pelled to move from his home by threats 
of his neighbors, who were desirous of 
going back to heathenism; so Paul tore 
down his log-house and floated it log 
by log across the Missouri River and 
set it up there. Then he came back and 
moved the church over in the same way 
and started service there with no one 
but his own family attending. By and 
by others came in from the heathen 
thereabouts and presently a strong mis- 
sion grew up. These instances were in 
North Dakota. But similar ones could 
be told of practically every field where 
we have work. 

In South Dakota the Church’s work 
is much stronger than in North Dakota. 
Indeed, we have a greater proportion 
of communicants to total population in 
the Dakota Indians than in any state of 
white communicants, more than half 
the people there being members of our 
Communion. 
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CHURCH INTELLIGENCE 


“THE RELIGIOUS SIGNIFICANCE OF 
THE CONNECTICUT TERCENTE- 
NARY.”’ 


By Rev. Oscar E. Maurer, D. D., 
Chairman of the Committee on Reli- 
gious Observance for the Connecti- 
cut Tercentenary Commission. 


The Connecticut Sabbath, October 5- 
6, 1935, which will usher in the con- 
cluding week of the Connecticut Ter- 
centenary Celebration, is of more than 
state-wide significance. It might well 
be emulated by the churches through- 
out the nation, to remind the citizens of 
the spiritual basis of the commonwealth 
organized by the founders of New Eng- 
land. Like Massachusetts, Connecticut 
was a colony whose design was reli- 
gion. It has rightly been called an ec- 
clesiastical commonwealth. The three 
vines which embellish the seal of the 
state, represent churches as well as 
towns. .The famous Fundamental Or- 
ders, which mark the beginning of con- 
stitutional government in America, are 
a reverent recognition of the spiritual 
basis of the state. The same year they 
were adopted by the river towns con- 
stituting the colony of Connecticut, 
John Davenport, spiritual leader of New 
Haven Colony, issued his treatise on 
“Government in a Plantation whose De- 
sign is Religion.’””’ Thomas Hooker and 
John Davenport differed in their views 
as to the relations of State and Church, 
but beneath those differences was the 
common agreement that religion and 
the religious institution were indispen- 
sable factors in an orderly common- 
wealth. New towns could not be or- 
ganized until the inhabitants satisfied 
the General Court of their ability to 
form a chufch and support a godly and 
learned minister. Long before the 
Revolutionary War, white steepled 
meeting houses, which still inspire and 
delight the travelers, were already a 
characteristic feature of the Connecti- 
cut countryside. 

Another characteristic which reveals 
the influence of religion upon Connecti- 
cut civic life, is the number of towns 
which bear Biblical names—Bethany, 


Bethel, Bethlehem, Bozrah, Canaan, Go-° 


shen, Hebron, Lebanon, Salem and Sha- 
ron. Less direct, perhaps, but stiil 
significant, are the towns named after 
English cathedra! cities—Bristol, Can- 
terbury, Chester, Glastonbury, Litch- 
field, Norwich, Oxford, Salisbury and 
Winchester. Thus did reverence for the 
land of the Bible, and their own native 
country, commingle in the pious minds 
of the fathers. 


Candor compels the admission that 
these founders, themselves the victims 
of religious intolerance, were intoler- 
ant in turn to any who differed with 
the reverend elders in doctrine or dis- 
cipline. But the principles which they 
had set free were too powerful to be 
held back. The new life here was set in 
a stream of freedom, the irresistible flow 
of which was bound to wear down the 
hardest barriers. For.many years only 
one church order, the Congregational, 
Was recognized, and any person who 
openly differed with its doctrine or re- 
fused to attend its services, or failed to 
pay taxes to its support, even though 
it be so exalted a personage as Mistress 
Eaton, wife of the governor of New 
Haven colony, was subject to severe 
penalty. But by 1708 there began to 
be a change and an Act of Toleration 
was passed, permitting citizens to or- 
ganize separate churches, although they 
were still taxed for the support of the 
town church. In 1784, the law was 


broadened so that church taxes could 
be applied to whatever church the tax 
payer might designate, but he had to 
support some church. But it was in- 
evitable that the principles of Thomas 
Hooker should finally prevail, and in 
1818, with adoption of the new consti- 
tution, every restriction was removed 
forever assuring freedom of conscience 
and individual right of worship. Such 
an outcome would have been unthink- 
able to the grave and reverent seniors 
of early Connecticut. It seemed the 
end of constituted religion to many in 
1818. In fact, however, it was the flow- 
ering of the seed of liberty planted 
when Pilgrims and Puritans landed 
upon the shores of New England, and 
with the opening of that blossom reli- 
gion in Connecticut entered upon a new 
day of freedom and vitality. 

The religious spirit demands self-ex- 
pression. It weakens when it cannot 
find outlet. As early as 1789, the Con- 
gregational churches formed the Mis- 
sionary Society of Connecticut, to fol- 
low the stream of emigration into Ver- 
mont and York states, and sent its mis- 
sionaries as far west as central Penn- 
sylvania, Fort Detroit, and the Western 
Reserve. Some of them helped organ- 
ize western states, writing their consti- 
tutions and helping set up their public 
school systems. In 1810 the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions was organized in Farmington 
to send missionaries into non-Christian 
lands: These instances happen to rep- 
resent the activity of one branch of the 
Church. It would be difficult to find 
any branch represented in the state 
which has not done similar work. A 
list of the names of Connecticut men 
and women whose faith and spiritual 


achievements have blessed the world, 


reads like the eleventh chapter of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. To name only 
a few, there is Jonathan Edwards, phi- 
losopher, theologian, evangelist, mis+ 
sionary to the Indians, early president 
of the college of New Jersey, one of the 
premier minds of America for sheer in- 
tellectual power. There is Horace Bush- 
nell, whose volume of Christian Nurture 
changed the entire attitude and method 
of religious education. There is Leon- 
ard Bacon, whose lectures against slav- 
ery fortified the convictions of Presi- 
dnt Lincoln. ‘A Litchfield county 
woman, Harriet Beecher Stowe, was at 
a communion service in the little church 
of which her husband was pastor. As 
she sat in meditation she had a vision 
and the fruit of that vision was Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin. 

The religious spirit has also expressed 
itself in such outstanding educational 
institutions as Yale, Trinity and Wes- 
leyan, all of which were directly founded 
by the churches. The purpose of Yale, 
as stated in her charter, is to fit men for 
service in church and civil state and 
this purpose has been carried out by 
the other colleges as well. The splen- 
did structure of social welfare agencies 
which grace the state is the direct out- 
growth of the religious spirit and was 
founded and nurtured by the church. If 
intolerance once marred the face of our 
spiritual life, it can be claimed that 
mutual good will now adorns it. Protes- 
tant and Catholic and Jew, clerics and 
laymen, are working together in har- 
mony and with mutual appreciation. No 
one with a fair regard for history will 
deny that the noblest things that char- 
acterize Connecticut are the fruits of 
her religious heritage. 

It is fitting, therefore, that the Ter- 
centenary Commission should plan as 
a part of its program, a Connecticut 
Sabbath, on October 5 and 6, on which 
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a service will be held in every church 
and synagogue in the state, to com- 
memorate the three hundred years of 
Connecticut’s history and to remind the 
people of the present generation of their 
spiritual heritage. The Commission in- 
vites the churches and synagogues of 
the nation, and especially in those com- 
munities which were established by 
Connecticut people and which bear Con- 
necticut names, to hold a similar sery- 
ice on this occasion or at such time as 
they find desirable and to thus honor 
these eariy Christian men and women. 
The essential and enduring things in 
America’s future, as in America’s past, 
are spiritual. 
* * * 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE HOUSE 
OF BISHOPS. 

The Presiding Bishop has called the 
regular Annual Meeting of the House 
of Bishops to convene in Houston, 
Texas, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, November 5, 6 and 7, next. The 
following agenda is announced. ‘ 

1. Action upon the resignation of 
the Bishop of Newark, 

2. Action upon the resignation of the 
Bishop of North Tokyo. 

3. Action upon the vacancy in the 
Missionary Bishopric of Idaho. 

4. Report of special committee on 
the Missionary Program of the Church. 

5. Reports of other BD OCAae commit- 
tees. 

6. The transaction of any athens busi- 
ness that may be lawfully presented at 
such session. 

No recent meeting of the House of 
Bishops has had before it so wide a 
range of missionary problems. Bishop 
McKim proffered his resignation at At- 
lantic City, the House of Bishops at 
that time declining to accept since many 
critical issues in the East and in Japan 
especially seemed to demand that this 
great veteran should remain at the post 
he has graced for nearly half‘‘a cen- 
tury. Bishop McKim, pleading the in- 
firmities of age, now insists that he be 
relieved. In the meantime the death 
of Dr. Rudolf B. Teusler, long the head 
of St. Luke’s International Hospital in 
Tokyo, thrusts other problems than the 
Episcopate into this situation. Poli- 
cies affecting the present operation, the 
future security of this great establish- 
ment, must be determined. The Rt. Rey. 
Norman S. Binsted, D. D., Bishop of 
Tohoku, now serving as Chaplain of 
the Hospital and temporarily its direc- 
tor, will visit the United States to at- 
tend this meeting of the House of Bish- 
ops to take part in the very significant 
discussions which will center about the 
Japan field. 

The translation of the Rt. Rev. Mid- 
dleton S. Barnwell, D. D., from the Mis- 
sionary District of Idaho to the Dio- 
cese of Georgia, brought to the fore the 
oft-repeated suggestion that certain con- 
solidations be effected among our mis- 
sionary jurisdictions. In the meantime 
Churchmen of Idaho urge the contin- 
uance of the present District bounda- 
ries for which’the leadership,.of the 
Highth Province has commended a nomi- 
nee in sympathy with their point of 
view. The National Council voicing 
still another judgment, has asked. the 
House of Bishops to defer action until 
the meeting of General Convention at 
Cincinnati in 1937. 

Affecting the whole missionary en- 
terprise of the Church will be the re- 
port of a special committee, headed by 
the Bishop of Colorado, named at At- 
lantic City. 

The House will be the guests of the 
Rt. Rev. Clinton §. Quin, D. D., se 
the Diocese of Texas. 
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Eastern Daylight Saving Time, by Mr. 
Spencer Miller, Jr., advisor to the De- 
partment of Christian Social Service of 
the National Council. Mr. Miller’s ad- 
dress will be appropriate to ‘‘Labor Sun- 
day’’, and will reflect his recent ex- 
perience at Geneva, Switzerland, as 
technical advisor to the American dele- 
gation in the International Labor Con- 
ference held in that city. 

Mr. Miller, in two earlier years, has 
voiced the social consciousness of the 
Church in the Episcopal Church of the 
Air in addresses which have attracted 
nation-wide attention. He will be as- 
sisted in the service by the Rey. G. 
Warfield Hobbs, D. D., Director of the 
Church of the Air, which, for the fifth 
year, is being conducted under the 
auspices of the Department of Publicity 
of the Nationa! Council. 

Following the inaugural broadcast on 
Labor Sunday there will be seven 
others at intervals. Five of these have 
been preferred by the Department of 
Publicity to the Commission on the For- 
ward Movement and _ Distinguished 
speakers on these occasions will have 
opportunity to challenge the whole 
Church over nation-wide hook-ups. The 
schedule dates are October 20, 1933, 
and March 8, April 26, July 5 and Au- 
gust 16 of 1936. 

Two memorable broadcasts in the 
series will occur on December 8 and 29 
next. On the former date the Arch- 
bishop of York will deliver an address 
over the Columbia System from Wash- 
ington, D. C., at ten A. M., Hastern 
Standard Time, preceding the great 
service of welcome, the Presiding Bishop 
officiating, which will take place in the 
National Cathedral in Washington at 
eleven o’clock of the same morning. 

“The Presiding Bishop for a number 
of years has delivered over the Church 
of the Air a national Christmastide mes- 
sage. This year, on Sunday, December 
29th, the Presiding Bishop will greet 
the New Year with a message of timely 
significance to the whole American peo- 
ple. 

* * * 
AUDIENCE SINGS 
GEORGE. 

A pleasing incident occurred in Lon- 
don at the Royal Albert Hall when a 
vast audience, at the king’s request, 
sang Blake’s ‘‘Jerusalem’’ set to Parry’s 
music. “The king makes the special 
request,’ it was announced, “that at 
the end of the concert the entire au- 
dience will sing ‘Jerusalem’,’’ which in- 
cludes the familiar lines: 
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“T will not cease from mental fight, 
Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand, 
Till we have built Jerusalem 
In England’s green and _ pleasant 
land.’”’ 


This is better than any war cry or 
song exalting the material glories of 
England, and sets up an ideal that is 
worthy of a great people and a good 
king. 

* * * 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S EXECUTIVE COM- 
MITTEE MEERTING. 

Things began to take more definite 
shape for the Youth Forward Together 
Movement of the Episcopal Church at 
the Executive Committee meeting held 
on Saturday, August 8. 

As was stated in a recent article, this 
Executive Committee is composed of five 
members from the National Commis- 
sion and is the group responsible for 
seeing that things go forward in a real 
way. 

The first thing the Committee did 
was to dig into the returns on the ques- 
tionnaire which had been sent out to 
summer conference groups throughout 
the country. This questionnaire asked 
young people to indicate what things 
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they were interested in and wanted to 
know more about. Replies to this ques- 
tionnaire are to be used as the basis 
in determining the literature to be pub- 
lished during the coming year. 

It was interesting to note from the 
returns received—all have not come in 
yet—tthat the three interests checked 
the most number of times were: 

1. How to develop my own personal 
devotional life. 

2. Knowledge of the Christian reli- 
gion. 

3. Developing a Christian philosophy 
of life—interpreted in young people’s 
terms—help in developing the right at- 
titude toward life and its difficulties. 

Other interests that rated high were: 
Relations between parents and young 
people; the need to gain self-confidence; 
understanding more about the claims of 
Socialism, Communism, and Fascism, 
and the Christian answer to them; abil- 
ity to meet all situations with poise; 
relations between boys and girls; and 
peace. 

The Executive Committee took action 
to the effect that they would endeavor 
to have material on the first three men- 
tioned subjects for the coming year, 
and would also discover what mate- 
rials are available on these subjects to 
be recommended as supplementary ma- 
terial. 

No sooner said than done. This Com- 
mittee does not mean to let grass grow 
under its feet. Already an author has 
been invited to write a discussion course 
on “A Christian Philosophy of Life’’ with 
the hope that it will be ready in the 
early fall. 

The National Commission of Young 
People at its meeting in Chicago asked 
the Forward Movement Commission if 
they would publish two pieces of litera- 
ture which would help in developing 
the Youth Forward Together Movement. 
The two discussion courses requested 
were “Fundamental Christian Beliefs’ 
and ‘Discipleship,’ these courses to be 
especially designed for young people. 

A leaflet describing the Youth For- 
ward Together Movement giving speci- 
fic suggestions as to how groups and 
individuals can cooperate, is in prepara- 
tion. It should be ready in the fall. 

From Minnesota to Florida and from 
Maine to California come echoes of 
young people’s groups who are commit- 
ting themselves to the Forward Move- 
ment. It is hoped that all young peo- 
ple in the Church, whether members of 
the Young People’s Fellowship, Service 
League, Girls’ Friendly Society, Broth- 
erhood, or any other group, will join 
in this Youth Forward Together Move- 
ment, 

Dorothy May Fischer. 
* * x 


DR. KELLER’S METHOD. 

The parsons play baseball with the 
prisoners at the workhouse this after- 
noon, and the thief may strike out one 
who will be a Bishop in the Episcopal 
Church some day. 

Consorting in this way with sinners is 
part of the education of these parsons 
who must learn that people are not only 
those who wear silk hats to church on 
Sunday. 

How it happens that these young men, 
who are dedicated to God, are mixing 
thus with sinful men has to do with 
an idea that Dr. William §. Keller, of 
Glendale, had thirteen years ago, and 
has been following up unto this day. 

Eyes On the Earth. 

Dr. Keller is a physician who has 
put his hand into the business of 
preachers. He thought ministers’ eyes 
ought to be less on heaven and more 
on the earth. There seemed so much 
to do on the earth: People were fall- 
ing into evil destinies by no fault of 
their own; the next generation of crimi- 
nals was growing up in the miasma of 
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slums; infants were falling off like flies, 
for no reason but the poverty~of their 
parents. 

But ministers’ eyes were in the clouds 
and they were troubling themselves with 
the salvation of dues-paying members 
and preparing a good place in heaven 
for them; though they had heaven 
enough on the earth already. 

All this was on the conscience of Dr. 
Keller. 

r Ways of the People. 

He thought that ministers ought to 
be caught young and taught to direct 
their eyes horizontally instead of verti- 
cally to heaven. 

In their youth ministers’ noses were 
put into books on theology and when 
they grew up they knew all about the 
nature of God (in accordance with their 
theologies), but very little about peo- 
ple, except pew-owners. 

They did not know the child in the 
slums, or the man helpless in the grip 
of evil heredity, or the boy being fash- 
ioned in the image of his environment, 
Dr. Keller made up his mind that what- 
ever ministers he could catch young 
would be taught to know people, to feel 
the pain of the disinherited, to flame 
with desire to do something about all 
this. Wey eee 

Learning Feel of Pain. hy 

Thirteen years ago he began going: 
about to catch young students for the 
ministry in Episcopal seminaries, to 
bring them to Cincinnati for two months 
in the summer, to put them to work in 
the prisons, in the hospitals, in the 
slums, in the charities. 

They go with case-workers to the 
tenement houses, they consort with the 
prisoners in the jails, they look after 
the social ills of the sick in the hos- 
pitals. 

A few years ago two of them were 
arrested for taking up with the pickets 
in a strike of clothing workers, carry- 
ing banners. It is to be guessed that 
Dr. Keller was not in the least em- 
barrassed by this. The boys were learn- 
ing!, They were learning to fee] the 
pain of common men; this trouble of 
the strikers was also their burden, and 
they took it up. 

The Best Selected. 

In every summer of the thirteen 
years Dr. Keller has brought some 
twenty of these students for the minis- 
try to Cincinnati for this work of learn- 
ing that there is a sad world outside 
their books. He goes about from semi- 
nary to seminary hunting young men 
who seem to have prophetic fire; he 
takes the best of them. 

This summer he has twenty-two of 
them. They work every day in the 
social agencies and attend lectures three 
nights a week. Playing baseball with 
the prisoners today is part of the course 
by which they learn that ministers do 
not sprout wings, but are human 
beings, equal partners in the common 
life. 

The parsons’ team is as follows: 
David Thornberry, Dayton, p.; Shirley 
Goodwin, Boston, ¢c.; I. N. P. Skinner, 
Atlanta, 1b.; Winford Langhorst, Buf- 
falo, 2b.; Angus Cameron, St. John, ss.; 
Edward Tate, Kansas City, 3b.; Charles 
Kean, Providence, R. I., rf.; ‘Clyde 
Jardine, Atlanta, cf.; Glen Lewis, Cleve- 
landpaeelts: extra players, Leonard 
Flisher, Waterbury, Conn., and Stanley 
BH. Ashton, Boise, Idaho A. S.— 
The Cincinnati Post. 

=. O———_ 
ATLANTA. 
Rt. Rev. Henry J. Mikell, D. D., Bishop. 
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The ‘‘Challenge.”’ 

The second issue of the ‘‘Challenge,’’ 
the official organ of the Young People’s 
Service League of the Diocese of At- 
lanta, is being published in August by 
the Y. P. S. L. of Incarnation, Atlanta. 
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the annual convention for the best is- 
sue published during thé year. 


* * ok 
Camp De Wolf Perry. 

Camp De Wolf Perry, a Junior Camp 
for boys from nine through thirteen, 
ended a most successful season this 
year. Forty-one boys were present, be- 
ing the largest enrollment the camp has 
had. The Rev. and Mrs. Woolsey E. 
Couch of St. John’s Church, College 
Park, assisted by the Rev. C. W. Wil- 
cox, Miss Ruth Sisson and Mr. Edward 


Simms, operated the camp at Toccoa 
Falls, Ga. 
ok * * 
Rally Day. 
Vacations and hot weather have 


caused the Church School in East Lake 
to close for the month of August. Rally 
Day, the second Sunday in September, 
will find every one in his accustomed 
place. 
* * = 
The Rev. Charles Schilling of the 
Church of the Ascension, Cartersville, 
will preach at the Cathedral of St 
Philip and read the Service of Morning 
Prayer, Sunday, August 18. The Jun- 
ior Choir will sing. 
* * * 
A benefit golf tournament will be 
sponsored by the Bishop’s Branch of 


the Woman’s Auxiliary during the 
month of September. 
The qualitying will extend through 


the first two weeks of the month, and 
the decisive matches will be played the 
last two weeks. 

Prizes or trophies, consisting of golf 
bags, balls, sticks, cups and other golf 
supplies are being given by the Atlanta 
merchants. 

Flights are being made up of some 
of Atlanta’s best golfers. The match 
will be held on the John White Golf 
Course, being one of the prettiest and 
according to some, one of the most dit- 
ficult of the courses under the super- 
vision of the Park Commission. R. M. 
Hubert, Pro at the Course, is assisting 
the Bishop’s Branch in promoting this 

tournament. 

The Bishop’s Branch is composed of 
young women whose membership is in 
various Atlanta Churches. In addition 
to the regular activities of all Auxilia- 
ries, they sponsor a girl at the Apple- 
ton Church Home, sending clothing and 
spending money, and also give the 
Bishop monthly checks toward the Ne- 
gro work of the diocese, and contribute 
towards the charitable work of the city. 
The proceeds from this tournament will 
be used for social service work. 

Miss Carolyn Nicolson, president, and 
Miss Emily Warren, vice-president, are 
co-chairmen of the tournament. 

oO 
VIRGINIA. 

Rt. Rev. H. St. G. Tucker, D. D.. Bishop. 
Rt. Rev. Frederick D. Goodwin, D. D., 
Coadjutor. 
———$—<$—_ 9 —_____"__- 

- Many Will Attend Biblical Pageant. 

The Biblical pageant at Massanetta 
Springs on August 20, 21 and 23 is 
attracting attention far and _ wide. 
Governor George C. Peery, Mr. Wilbur 
Cc. Hall, Chairman of the State Com- 
mission of Conservation and Develop- 
ment; Dr. H. J. Eckenrode, Historian 
for the State, and Senator Harry F. 
Byrd lave received special invitations, 
and expect to attend. 

* Ey * 
A Visit to the Cathedral. 
In June about forty of the teachers 
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and scholars of Christ Church Sunday 
School made a pilgrimage to the Wash- 
ington Cathearal, and upon their return 
the superintendent requested that they 
write an account of their visit, telling 
how they were impressed with that 
Visit. 

Attached is copy of one of the let- 
ters written by a girl about fourteen 
years of age, which I thought might be 
ot interest to the readers ot your paper. 

Very truly yours, 
John W. Herndon, 

Superintendent, Christ Church Sun- 

day School, Alexandria, Va. 


On Sunday, June 16, 1935, I went to 
Washington to St. Albans Cathedral. I 
assure you it was one of the best trips 
I have ever taken. The Cathedral con- 
tains eight chapels. The whole church 
was and is being built by donations. I 
hope to see the day when this mam- 
moth structure is complete. 

Most interesting to me was the Chapel 
of Joseph of Arimathera. You see, there 
are five chapels on the main floor and 
of those five, I like the Children’s 
Chapel best. On the ground floor, or 
crypts,.are three chapels representing 
the Birth, Death and Resurrection of 
Christ. - As you-can probably. guess, the 
Chapel of Joseph of Arimathea repre- 
sents the death of Christ. You remem- 
ber that Jesus was buried in the tomb 
given by that man. What interests me 
in this chapel are the four massive pil- 
lars in the corners of the room and also 
the fact that the chapel is in the very 
center of the church. I also ilked the 
entrance to this room. Most people are 
struck with the strength and simplicity 
of the architecture when they enter the 
chapel. 

I hope you, too, will be able to visit 
this lovely Cathedral, for it is an ex- 
ample of Gothic architecture as found 
in Hurope. When you do, I hope you 
will look especially at the Chapel of 
Joseph of Arimathea and see if [am not 
right. 

Sincerely, your cousin, 
(Signed) Jacquelyn Vincent. 
oe ne 
LOUISIANA 
Rt. Rev, James Craik Morris, D. D., Bishop 
She ee 
“Tsolated Churchfolk.”’ 

The Committee appointed from the 
St. James’ Church School, the Auxiliary 
and the Vestry will meet this Thursday 
night at 7:30 o’clock at the rectory to 
confer with regard to the problem of 
the “Isolated Churchfolk.’ This is a 
very important matter, as thousands 
of our confirmed .members, and their 
children, living at greater or less dis- 
tances from places where the services of 
the Church are held, have in the past 
been lost to the Church, and have either 
gone in with other Christian bodies or 
are living lonely, isolated lives, many 
otf whom, it may be, are thinking them- 
selves “forgotten,” though, perhaps, 
they are as blameable—“forgetting,” or 
not attempting to get in touch with the 
church or chapel nearest them. What 
will we do about it? 

* * * 
Mt. Olivet Guild. 

This Guild met last Thursday after- 
noon at the new and attractive home of 
Mrs. Osear Schadel, Mrs. Schadel and 
Mrs. R. C. Peddy as co-hostesses. There 
was a goodly attendance present, and 
after the devotional service conducted 
by the rector, the routine business of 
the Guild was completed. The work of 
supplying the increased choir with vest- 
ments and caps was discussed and steps 
taken to secure them. It was decided 
to give the Church School a picnic this 
coming Wednesday, with further ar- 
rangements to be made after Church 
School today. At the conclusion of the 
meeting delicious refreshments were 
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enjoyed by all present. The next meet- 
ing will be on the first Thursday of Sep- 
tember. The Guild is prepared to do 
quiiung for those desirous of having 
same aone. Communicate with Mrs. J. 
T. Twilley, President, 2572—R. 


O 
KENTUCKY 
Rt Kev. C. E. Woodcock, D. D., Bishop 
Summer Work in the Church. 

During the first six months of 1935, 
ending June 26, 8,415 persons at- 
tended the 101 services at St. Mark’s 
Church, Louisville. Of these services, 
54 were celebrations of the Holy Com- 
munion, with 2,180 communicants. The 
Rev. William H. Langley, Jr., and Mrs. 
Langley spent the month of July visit- 
ing friends in Virginia and Maryland 
and vacationing in Newport, Rhode Is- 
land. During the Rev. Mr. Langley’s 
absence, the services were in charge of 
lay-readers of the congregation. 

* * * 


St. Paul’s Church and Calvary Church, 
Louisville, combined their services for 
the summer. In July services were 
held at St. Paul’s with the rector of 
that parish, the Rev. Henry L. Dur- 
rant, in charge. Services during Au- 
gust are being held at Calvary, with the 
rector of St. Stephen’s, the Rey. H. C. 
Dixon, in charge. The Rev. F. C. El- 
liott-Baker, rector of Calvary, is spend- 
ing his vacation in Canada. 

* * * 

St. Thomas’, Lyndon, is erecting a 
new church building. This mission and 
its priest-in-charge, the Rev. Robert C. 
Board, are doing splendid work. 

* * * 

St. Andrew’s, Louisville, is making 
sonte necessary repairs on the church 
building. Services are being held in 
the parish house in charge of the Rey. 
W. F. Rennenberg during the absence 
of the rector, the Rev. John S. Douglas, . 
who is spending the summer in Weque- 
tonsing, Michigan. St. Andrew’s sent 
two of its young people to the Sewanee 
Conference. 

* * * 

St. James, Shelbyville, is also repair- 

ing the church building. 
* * * 

On the sixteenth of June, when the 
Church of the Advent, Louisville, cele- 
braicd the thirtieth anniversary of the 
ordination of their rector, the Rev. 
Harry S. Musson, a member of the Par- 
ish-by-Mail, was presented for confir- 
mation, 

* * * 

On August 25, Sunday, at 10 A. M., 
over Station WHAS, there will be a 
service of morning prayer conducted by 
the Rev. J. M. Nelson, Canon Missioner 
of Christ Church Cathedral, and on 
Sunday, September 29, at 10 A. M., the 
Rev. Wm. H. Langley, Jr., rector of St. 
Mark’s, will conduct morning prayer 
over Station WAVE. 

* * 

Grace Church, Hopkinsville, of which 
the Rev. Charles E. Craik is rector, is 
planning to have a preaching mission 
in the early spring and hopes to have 
the Rev. Karl M. Block, D. D., as the 
missioner. 


oo . 


* * * 
Kentucky sent an exhibit depicting 
some phases of the diocesan work to 
the Sewanee Conference. 


0 
NORTH CAROLINA. . 
Rt. Rev. Edwin A. Penick, D. D., Bishop. 
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Dr. Milton A. Barber Resigns Ministry. 
' It was with extreme reluctance and 
regret that the vestry of Christ Church, 
Raleigh, accepted the resignation of 


Dr. Milton Augustus Barber, for more 
than twenty-eight years rector of the 
old and historic parish. The action was — 
_taken at a meeting held Monday night, — 

ih 
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at which time Dr. Barber was made rec- 
tor emeritus of the church and voted 
a special honorarium. A committee was 
appointed to communicate with him to- 
day at Brevard, telling him of the ex- 
treme sorrow of the congregation and 
of his many friends here at the neces- 
sity for such a step. 

Dr. Barber himself and many of his 
friends and parishioners had hoped that 
he would recover sufficiently from the 
illness which had its inception last 
March to enable him to resume at least 
part of his duties as rector, and it was 
his wish to die if need be in the sery- 
ice of the church he had served for so 
long and which was his life, but his 
family and his physicians have insisted 
that to go back to the active rectorship 
of so large a parish carrying such heavy 
burdens and responsibilities would be 
beyond his strength and fatal to his 


recovery. His resignation is to take et- 
fect September 1. 
a O —_—_ 
CHICAGO. 
Rt. Kev. George Craig Stewart, D. D., 
: Bishop. 
Oo 


Predicts Bright Future. 

A prediction that many charitable in- 
stitutions will pass into public hands 
and that the Church and charitable or- 
ganizations generally will receive less 
in the way of gifts and contributions, 
if legislation now pending in Washing- 
ton is passed, was made by Mr. Harper 
Sibley, prominent Churchman and presi- 
dent of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, speaking Tuesday night (Au- 
gust 6), before a group of Church Club 
men at the Lake Shore Athletic Club. 

The great need of the hour, said Mr. 
Sibley, is for the display of Christian 
character in both business and politics. 

“Tn the final analysis, it has been a 
lack of integrity which has brought 
about our present situation tending to- 
ward governmental interference in bus- 
iness,’’ declared Mr. Sibley. ‘‘We need 
men of sterling Christian character in 
both business and politics at the pres- 
ent time.’’ 

Mr. Sibley told of his personal ex- 
periences in visiting mission centers in 
the Orient and stressed the strategic 
position which the Church holds in 
these foreign countries from a mission- 
ary point of view. 

He discussed the world outlook at the 
present time and predicted a bright fu- 
ture, basing his judgment upon contact 
with business leaders from the major 
countries through the international 
meeting of the Chamber of Commerce 
in Paris recently which he attended. 

Mr. Sibley is a member of the Na- 
tional Council and, with Mrs. Sibley, 
went on the missionary investigation 
tour around the world, which resulted 
in the report, ‘‘Re-Thinking Missions.” 

Suggests Prayer as Economic Cure. 

The Lord’s Prayer holds the key to 
a solution of the world’s ills, believes 
the Rev. Charles T. Hull, rector of St. 
Paul’s-by-the-Lake, Rogers Park. Mr. 
Hull has been preaching on the Lord’s 
Prayer from his pulpit for several weeks 
and out of his study he has drawn cer- 
tain conclusions which he _ believes 
might be applied to society with bene- 
ficial results on the economic situa- 
tion. 

The Evening American has taken up 
Mr. Hull’s idea and commends it 
strongly to the public. 

“Think,’’ says the American, quoting 
Mr. Hull, ‘‘of the universal and deeply 
effective power of this prayer, to say 
nothing of its age. A Jew can say it 


just as sincerely as a Christian. So 
ean an Oriental. ‘Yet, it is specifically 
moral, religious and spiritual. It is 


the essence of all righteousness and is 
known to millions. 

“Mr. Hull suggests that if his fellow 
citizens will say the Lord’s Prayer at 
or 4 t 
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least daily and sincerely, it will help 
them get back to the standards and 
habits that once made them what they 
were at their best. There is logic in 
his idea. To recite the Lord’s Prayer 
every day, with honest feeling, must 
inevitably soothe the spirit, allay fears 
and strengthen self-confidence and self- 
respect.’’ 
* * * 


Name Naval Station Ohapiain. 

The Rev. Frank H. ashe. DoF 
the Diocese of Washington, D. C., has 
become chaplain of the re-opened Great 
Lakes Naval Training Station, just 
north of Chicago, and this week offi- 
ciated at the first services to be held 
at the station since its re-establishment. 
Regular weekly services will be held at 
the Naval Station, 

Dr. Lash has been in Naval service 
for some time. From 1927 to 1929, he 
was fleet chaplain of the U. S. Asiatic 
Fleet, and then he served at the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis. Since 1933, he 
was chaplain on board the U. S. S. Vir- 
ginia, flagship of the U. S. Fleet. 

* co * 


Inaugurate Community Program. 

Announcement of the inauguration 
of an intensive church community pro- 
gram on the west side of Chicago with 
the appointment of the Rey. Albert B. 
Selcer as assistant at St. Luke’s Church, 
743 South Western Avenue, is made by 
the Rey. John C. Evans, D. D., rector. 

The program is being launched under 
direction of St. Luke’s Associates, set up 
by the vestry and embracing some eight 
societies and parish groups with a mem- 
bership of more than 200. Maxwell BE. 
Nickerson is president of the associates’ 
group, which has established a fund to 
finance the work for an initial period of 
two years. 

The project is considered a unique 
combination of church and community 
work. One of its phases will be recrea- 
tion with the Parish Men’s Clup taxing 
Over property owned by St. Luke’s for 
a recreational center. The groups in- 
cluded in the sponsors of the program 
are: Men’s Club, Girl Scouts, Boy 
Scouts, Children’s Choir, St. Vincent’s 
Acolyte Guild, Woman’s Auxiliary, Kin- 
dergarten department of Church School 
and St. Luke’s Social Society. 

The Rev. Mr. Selcer will devote his 
full time to this community program. 
For several years he has been on the 
staff of Canon David E. Gibson at the 
Cathedral Shelter, and is thoroughly fa- 
miliar with social service work on the 
west side. He has been released from 
his duties at the Shelter to undertake 
the new work, 

——o— 
NEWARK. 

Rt. Rev. W. R. Stearley, D. D., Bishop. 
=) 
Exploration Dogs Appear on Church 

* School Platform. 

Recently at the Community Church 


Summer School of Ridgewood-Glen 
Rock, N. J.,Dr. John Stuart Thom- 
Soni eee A eand), va Geogr. Soc. (see 


Who’s Who in U. S., the East and Can- 
ada, 1934), delivered a lecture on Arc- 
tic and Antarctic exploration with his 
famous lead dogs, Pamelus and Pavlova 
(see Nature Magazine, June 1931, p. 
Sb450NL oY. Limes, Jan: 31, 1929. N.Y. 
Her, Oct, 25, 1931, p. 29: Lit. Dig., 
Feb. 16, 1929, p. 38), by request on the 
platform. Though the temperature was 
90 degrees there, full-furred, they 
proudly sat like statues of white Boreas 
or cool Polaris himself in silent com- 
mand of the audience. Their picture 
(‘“handsomest sled dogs in the world,” 
says N. Y. Post), in N. Y. Post Feb. 24, 
1931, Newark News, January 22, 1932, 
Jersey City Journal, February 2, 1932, 
were exhibited to the school by the Rev. 
Dr. Victor Simons, pastor, who intro- 
duced the distinguished lecturer, who is 


ily 
an able extempore speaker as well as 
author of six books of travel, all pro- 
mission, especially Episcopal. His book, 
“China Revolutionized,’’ recommended 


on subject by N. Y. Times, induced 
Rockefeller to found Peking Medical 
College as recommended by the book. 
He is nationally known as Father of 
revived wild chestnut tree movement— 
see Field and Stream, March, 1931; 
Amer. Boy, February, 1935. Since 1901 
he has been a leading figure in and 
author on China-U. §S. relations. He 
made the opening address at Clark 


University Oriental Conference of States- 
men and Sinologues. He is the liberal 
cousin of Chairman of U. S. Steel» Cor- 
poration (N. Y. Post, May 4, 1934), 
though he is better known as champion 
of the Middle Class (N. Y. Times, Jan- 
UaLlye 20," LOsbs N.Y Post, Junemes 
1934, editorial page). He said at the 
lecture, “if a dog can’t use a man’s mind 
on exploration, he can’t be a good dog, 
and if a man can’t use a dog’s mind he 
can’t be a good dog-minder, for the Cre- 
ator has cogged all Nature reciprocally.’’ 


See his God in Nature article, N. Y- 
Times, August 24, 1934; N. Y. Sun, 
August 13, 1934. 
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Stone Altar. 

On July 21 Bishop McCormick of 
Western Michigan dedicated a stone al- 
tar at Camp Roger, the Choir Camp of 
St. Mark’s Church, Grand.Rapids. The 
altar was built by the boys in camp in 
memory of the late Dean Francis S. 
White, who was Dean of St. Mark’s Pro- 
Cathedral at tne time the camp was 
founded. 


Personal Notes 


The Guild of St. John’s Episcopal 
Church in City Point, Va., has adopted 
resolutions in recognition of the long 
and faithful service of Dr. Frederick G. 
Ribble of Petersburg, who served as rec- 
tor of St. John’s Church for more than 
thirty years. Dr. Ribble, who resigned 
early last spring, is still acting in an 
advisory capacity. 


The Rev. Gregory J. Lock of Fort 
Thomas, Ky., a graduate of the Episco- 
pal Seminary in Alexandria, who came 
to Hopewell, Va., about the middle of 
July, has assumed his duties as rector 
of St. John’s Church, successor to Dr. 
F. G. Ribble. He was ordained at his 
home town shortly after graduation. 


Bishop Irving Peake Johnson of Colo- 
rado has been preaching in the Cathe- 
dral of All Saints, Albany, N. Y., dur- 
ing the latter part of July and will re- 
main until August 18. 


The Rev. Thomas A. Simpson, until 
now rector of All Saints’ Church, Val- 
ley City, North Dakota, and secretary 
to the Bishop and Council, and regis- 
trar, of the missionary district of North 
Dakota, has been appointed archdeacon 
for Indian work in the district, with 
headquarters at Mandan. He succeeds 
the Ven. A. L. Parcells. 


The Rev. OC. C. J. Carpenter, rector of 
St. John’s Church, who is chaplain of 
the 118th Field Artillery, is attending 
the summer Military Training Camp at 
Camp Jackson, Columbia, S. C., from 
August 3-17. 

(Continued on page 22.) 
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FAMILY DEPARTMENT 


AUGUST. 


4. Seventh Sunday after Trinity. 
6. The Transfiguration. (Tuesday.) 

11. Highth Sunday after Trinity. 

18. Ninth Sunday after Trinity. 

24. St. Bartholomew. (Saturday.) 

25. Tenth Sunday after Trinity. 

* * = 
COLLECT FOR -:-THE NINTH SUNDAY 
AFTER TRINITY. 

Grant to us, Lord, we beseech Thee, the 
spirit to think and do always such things 
as are right; that we, who cannot do 
anything that is good without Thee, may 
by Thee be enabled to live according to 
Thy will; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 

* * * 
THY WILL BE DONE. 
O God, not only in distress, 
In pain and want and weariness, 
Thy tender spirit stoops to bless, 
Thy will is done. 
But, oftener on the wings of peace, 
And girt about with tenderness, 
Thou comest, and all troubles cease. 

Thy will is done. 
all that nature hath supplied, 
flowers along the countryside, 
morning light, in eventide, 

Thy will is done. 
youthful days, when joys increase 
light, in hope, in happiness, 
quiet times of trustful peace, 

Thy will is done, 


In 
In 
In 


In 
in 
In 


—Selected. 
* * * 
WILLIAM CAREY. 

It was fitting that William Carey, 
whose life was to be given to a land 
with four-fifths of its people dwelling in 
villages, should be himself village-born, 
in Paulers Pury, in the southeast corner 
of mid-England’s Northhamptonshire, 
on August 17, 1761—the first child of 
Edmund Carey, a hand loom weaver. 
When he was six, his father was pro- 
moted to be the village. schoolmaster, 
as his father, Peter Carey, had been 
promoted before him. So Carey, who 
was to do really great things for edu- 
cation in India, was the son and grand- 
son of schoolmasters. 


The boy himself soon learned to love. 


books, too—especially of history, science 
and travel. ‘‘Columbus”’ the other lads 
dubbed him, because he was always 
reading of that great seafarer. But the 
book he loved best was the open-air 
world about him—the fields and hedge- 
rows of his village and the wide Whit- 
tlebury forest. He soon knew these by 
heart. By the grace of his understand- 
ing mother, Elizabeth, his bedroom was 
an aviary, and he was daily waked by 
the needs and calls of his bird-pets. 
And he stocked his father’s schoolhouse 
garden with treasures from the lanes 
and woods, making it his first ‘‘botanie’’. 
His Uncle Peter, home from Canada and 
a life-long gardener, quickened within 
him this interest in plants and birds. 
His sister and brother have told how 
he would take or carry them over the 
dirtiest roads to see a plant or an in- 
sect, would keenly observe every hedge, 
and delight to show them the beauties 
in the growth of plants, studying each 
with great care. This love of knowing 
and growing plants became his life-long 
hobby and passion, and yielded for In- 
dia incalculable good, 

While still a lad, another keenness 
declared itself, which was to distinguish 
him through life, an unusual appetite 
and aptitude for languages. In the cot- 
tage of Tom Jones, another weaver, he 
eame upon a Latin vocabulary and Latin 
elassics, reminiscent of the years Jones 


had spent in Kidderminster Grammar 
School, when his father meant him for 
a doctor. Carey coaxed him to teach 
him, and contrived, with his rusty help, 
to make a beginning with Latin, and 
presently with Greek, the taught soon 
outclassed the tutor. So his young life 
was very full. He had no time to be 
idle. The days were too few and short 
for the things he wished to learn and 
accomplish. He laid the foundations of 
his life-long diligence. Even his father, 
who would never declare him clever, 
could not deny his attentiveness and toil. 
He himself contended that it was his 
only genius. “I can plod, and that is 
wh ba 

When he was fourteen, his father 
apprenticed him to the shoemaking trade 
in a village eight miles from his home. 
In the workshop to which he was sent, 
he met another apprentice older than 
himself, and thoughtful for the deepest 
concernments of life. And before long 
this John Warr became a zealous Chris- 
tian, to the deep joy of his father and 
grandfather. Then John began to pour 
his own warm love of Christ into the 
heart of his workmate. But Carey was 
not interested. John Warr was, how- 
ever, “importunate’’, and never rested 
till Carey learned the secret of true 
life. 

All the world knows the name of 
William Carey, but John Warr’s name 
had been completely forgotten, till I 
was fortunate to find it in a letter of 
Carey’s. Yet, except for this fellow- 
apprentice, Carey might never have be- 
come a Christian, and so never have 
made this notable contribution to the 
Kingdom of God. Warr, with not a 
tithe of Carey’s brain-power, was the 
Andrew who led this gifted Peter to 
Christ. 

A little later Carey got his second 
eventful experience—through the ‘‘Voy- 
ages of Captain Cook’’, whose murder 
in the South Seas was the grief of all 
England. As Carey read Cook’s records, 
he was enthralled by the simple-hearted, 


childlikeness of these South Sea 
islanders, and appalled at their bar- 
barities. They were at once so like- 


able and terrible. And his soul was 
moved to a deep compassion. He craved 
to be among the first to take them the 
news of the Saviour. The voyage-book 
of the immortal Captain made Carey 
yearn to be a missionary. 

From that time he could never for- 
get. He felt the world’s darkness. Day 
and night he carried in his heart the un- 
evangelized peoples. He strove to make 
even the children of his little day-school 
feel the tragedy of the continents which 
were still pagan. He steeped his mind 
in the Scriptures, and found them mis- 
sionary. He spent hours in tense in- 
tercession. He kept himself informed 
of all the missionary daring of the 
Moravians. He worked harder than ever 
at languages, though still shoemaking, 
and won a-considerable familiarity with 
Latin and Greek, Hebrew and Dutch. He 
became lay-pastor of the litle Baptist 
church in Moulton, and kept preaching 
there and in the neighboring villages 
the world-embracing grace of his 
Saviour, the world-embracing commis- 
sion of his Lord. To his astonishment 
he found himself a ‘‘voice in the wil- 
derness”’, none else feeling and think- 
ing as he. He seemed the only one of 
wakened ear in a world of the deaf. 
He sought to rouse every other preacher 
he could influence to the urgency of 
Christ’s call. But they regarded him as 
a fanatic. He published in Leicester, 
where he was then pastor, an unanswer- 


home of a third. 
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able challenge to the Home Church. He 
preached in Nottingham a never-to-be- 
forgotten sermon with this same burden, . 
packing his message into two ringing 
slogans: 


Expect great things from God, 
Attempt great things for God. 


The next morning, May 31, 1782, he 
pleaded his co-delegates, in their busi- 
ness session, for joint action, and was 
in anguish when they refused. ‘Is there 
nothing going to be done?’”’ he moaned, 
and that cry awoke Andrew Fuller, and 
thenceforward he lived as single-mind- 
edly as Carey for the world program 
of their Lord. 

At last, in Kettering, on October 2, 
1792, Carey constrained thirteen others 
—including Fuller, Ryland, Sutcliff and 
Samuel Pearce—-to join him in founding 
a missionary society—the Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society beloved of all British 
Baptists. The rest were mostly pastors 
of tiny Baptist churches in mid-England 
villages, with no influence beyond their 
narrow bounds. No wonder that they ~ 
trembled, having neither experience, nor 
precedent, nor _ funds. But Carey 
heartened them with the story of the 
Moravians’ achievements, and presently 
they let themselves be launched into 
God’s deep 

Three months later, the chief solici- 
tude was not for money, but for mes- 
sengers. And God sent them the an- 
swer. For at this very time there was 
home again in England a young Chris- 
tian doctor from India, a former sur- 
geon of the East India Company’s fleet 
—a certain John Thomas. Instead of 
living self-indulgently in Calcutta, he 
had pitied the Indian multitudes - in 
their diseases and distresses, and be- 
came their voluntary and honorary phy- 
sician, with the backing of .a few 
British friends there. He had learned 
Bengali for the sheer joy of telling 


“the people about Christ, and for five 


years had preached and practiced the 
Gospel—a lay missionary ‘before any 
medical missionary society was born. 

He ascertained what had just hap- 
pened in Kettering, and got in touch 
with the infant society, and presently 
they met. Finding him keen to return 
to India, he was appointed as their first 
missionary. He at once begged for a 
colleague. Now, Carey was there. 
amongst the rest and, burningly, had 
listened to Thomas’ missionary story, 
the only missionary then in all England! 
To his appeal for a comrade he would 
fain have made instant response, For 
seven years he had coveted to be one of 
Christ’s first ambassadors to Asia, and 
had prepared himself to the utmost for 
the great chance. And now the hour 
seemed to have struck; he rose and yol- 
unteered; and Thomas, in the presence 
of them all, fell on his neck and kissed 
him. 

The committee had only the slen- 
derest funds; not enough, indeed, to 
send the Thomasses to India. But, 
knowing Carey’s ardor and peculiar fit- 
ness for the work, they trusted God for 
the money, and accepted his offered — 
service. A faith mission assuredly! 

So thus it came to pass that he, 
who for years had craved to serve the 
South Seas, was guided to India—the © 
far-east land which for aeons had been ~ 
seeking after God; the birthland of two 
potent religions, and the conquered 
Surely it was time 
that the millions, who had bowed so 
long to Siva and Vishnu, to Buddha and 
Mohammed, should learn the love and 


law of Christ!—Rev. S. P. Carey, in 
Christian Index. ; AR tee 
* * . 


; ya 
“Practicing the Presence of God.” 

This expression is often used, and © 
have been asked as to its mea 


a0 
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It is very much easier to feel a great 
thought than to express it. We be- 
lieve that this expression has reference 
to our attitude toward God in our every 
day life. To practice the presence of 
God, we must feel that God is with us. 
This requires a complete study of what 
God is, and of what He is in relation 
to us. We must study His promises and 
the covenants, which He proposes to 
make with us. We should meditate 
upon these things, until we become im- 
bued with the spirit, which permeates 
them. We should then engage in fre- 
quent and prolonged prayer, not merely 
at set times, but all through the days 
our hearts should go out to God in 
earnest communion. We should seek His 
guidance in all things, and should listen 
for His answer to our prayers. 

It is possible for us to become so 
familiar with God in our thoughts, that 
in a real sense we can become conscious 
of His presence, ‘but, to be assured of 
His presence, we must learn to know 
what is God’s will concerning us, and 
then we must strive in all things to 
make a full surrender of ourselves 
to Him, and to do His will in all things. 
Our constant attitude toward God and 
our earnest prayer to Him should be ex- 
pressed in some such way as Miss Haver- 
gal expressed it in her hymn of con- 
secration. 

He who would practice the presence 
of God should live as he believes that 
he would live, if he could see God in 
bodily form constantly at his side. The 
result will be such peace and joy, as we 
are accustomed in mind to associate 
with the lives of the redeemed in 
heaven. And we wouid also feel se- 
curity and protection against all of the 
attacks of Satan. The true life of a real 
Christian is living consciously in the 
presence of God our Father, of God 
our Saviour, and of God the Holy Spirit, 
our Sanctifier and Guide, our Teacher 
and our Comforter.—Presbyterian of the 
South. 

* * * 


Vor the Southern Churchman. 
THE OLD GARDENER SPEAKS, 
Emory C. Pharr. 
Bury me in the garden where the pansies 
grow— 
Beside the yellow rose where south winds 
blow. 


Please not in some plot whose growth is 
stones, 
Where the ground is filled with dead men’s 
bones. 
| 
Let me sleep in the garden where I lived 
my years. 
If there’s to be grief let the clouds shed 
tears, ; 
* * * 
The Lingering Influence of a Sunday 
School Teacher. 

How much we owe to Sunday School 
teachers—now ‘‘on the retired list!” 
Only “when the roll is called up yon- 
der’’ will we know the long list of names 
of men and women who have taught 
in little country churches throughout 
the State of Alabama, and whose teach- 
ings are embodied in the principles 
which-_govern the lives of some of our 
greatest citizens, 

I am thinking today of a certain ‘‘Miss 
Alice” up in one of the sunny front 
rooms of a big down-town hotel in a 
busy city. There she lives—a “little 
nosegay of @ Wwoman’’, as a modern 
novelist has described such a little 
bright-eyed, white-haired, cheery per- 
son. She has never married; she won’t 
tell any one just how many years old 
she is, but she does admit that those 
years run well up into the eighties. 

Once she had a home of her own. 
That home had a big swing out on 
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the lawn in front, where boys could 
“pDump’’ to their hearts content, and 
almost reach the lowest branches of the 
old elm with their bare toes. -Inside 
the house—the old house was built in 
1828—-back in the cool, long dining 
room there was a big cooky jar, and 
somehow it never seemed to get empty; 
there was a bucket of cool water by the 
old cistern with a gourd dipper that a 
small boy could just reach comfortably 
by standing on his tiptoes. But the 
original house was torn down years ago 
in the march of progress. No longer 
able to take care of a big old house 
she has given away the high four-posted 
beds and the walnut dressers to her 
neices and nephews, and she lives up 
there in that sunny hotel room, where 
the sunshine reaches her geraniums and 
dyes them a deeper red each afternoon. 

Almost every day you can see from 
one to five gray-haired men making 
their way up the elevator and down the 
long corridor to that little room, often 
with mysterious packages tucked under 
one arm. 

Why do.so many men go up there 
to see her? Machinists, lawyers, doc- 
tors, stoop-shouldered printers with the 
hands that somehow always tell their 
trade? 

“Ts she some kind of a clairvoyant? 
Does she tell their fortunes?’”’ a new 
chambermaid asked the elevator boy. 

“No,” he said, ‘she told them how 
to live so that they would have things 
inside the heart that makes life fuller 
and richer many, many years ago.”’ 

She taught a Sunday School class 
for twenty-five years. And she taught 
boys. Always boys. Nobody else wanted 
to teach boys. These are her ‘‘boys’’— 
these gray-haired men who come to see 
her. Sometimes they bring her little 
gifts of fruit or candy, the things she 
used to have for them when they came 
to see her. 

“Do you still have that little splint- 
bottomed chair, the one painted green, 
that I always sat in when I came to 
see you-—because the others had such 
long legs that my feet hung high above 
the floor,’ a sober-faced unromantic 
looking cashier asked her one day. “‘You 
know I’d just love to have that chair in 
my home.”’ You would never have 
guessed the sentiment that lay behind 
the bargain they made over the little 
splint-bottomed chair, which was to be 


_ unearthed from a dusty corner of an old 


attic. 

And thus transactions are carried on, 
conversations flows, friendship reigns 
—Christian fellowship in that little 
room.—Alabama Christian Advocate. 

* * * 
Making Old Things Better. 

All anyone ever does, even the great- 
est inventor or genius, is not to create 
an absolutely new thing, but to improve 
an old thing. Study the history of the 
world and especially of inventions and 
ideas, and this becomes obvious. Co- 
lumbus was not out in quest of a new 
world, but of a shorter path to the old 
world. He never knew or dreamed of 
a new continent, but stumbled on 
islands which were named the West In- 
dies, as they were supposed to be the 
outlying fringes of the East Indies. In 
the Smithsonian Institution in Washing- 
ton are modeles of our inventions, and 
they are an interesting study. Steam 
engine and telegraph, telephone and 
typewriter were all improvements of 
crude means of doing these things. The 
first boat was a log that floated down 
the stream on whch the inventor rode, 
but thousands of improvements carried 
this forward through successive stages, 
of which the latest step is the Nor- 
mandie; and even this is not the last 
step, for other improvements are yet to 
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be made, and are being incorporated in 
the Queen Mary, which will be an im- 
provement on the Normandie. The 
world is yet full of crude ways of 
doing things that loudly call for better 
ways, and so the field of the inventor is 
not exhausted, and never will be. 

Ideas travel the same road. Any great 
thinker that devises and leaves a system 
of science or philosophy derived its ger- 
minal ideas from earlier and perhaps 
forgotten thinkers, and he developed and 
enlarged them. It was from an older 
book, Goodwin’s Equiry, that Malthus 
derived the hint of his theory of popu- 
lation, and it was from the book of 
Malthus that Darwin and Wallace got 
the principle of evolution, which made 
them famous. Great books or any books 
are improved editions of old earlier 
books. Shakespeare worked over old 
plays and improved them with the blaz- 
ing light of his genius. 

What did Jesus do at the wedding 
in Cana of Galilee? He turned water 
into wine, He took an old and familiar 
means of refreshment and improved it 
into a richer one, at His touch the 
water blushed into wine. This is a 
model for all our work, and we can do 
no better than improve old forms into 
better. \ 


* * * Fi H 


She Shall Not Be Moved. 


se 


. . God is in the midst of her; she 
shall not be moved.” ‘Shall not be 
moved’’—what an inspiring declaration! 
Can it be possible that we, who are 
so easily moved by the things of earth, 
can arrive at a place where nothing 
can upset us or disturb our calm? Yes, 
it is possible; and the Apostle Paul knew 
it. When he was on his way to Jeru- 
salem, where he foresaw that ‘‘bonds. 
and afflictions’ awaited him, he could 
say triumphantly, ‘“‘But none of these 
things move me’’. Everything in Paul’s: 
life and experience that could be shakem 
had been shaken, and he no longer 
counted his life, or any of life’s pos- 
sessions, dear to him. And we, if we 
will but let God have His way with 
us, may come to the same place, so that 
neither the fret and tear of little things 
of life, nor the great and heavy trials, 
can have power to move us from the 
peace that passeth understanding, which 
is declared to be the portion of those 
who have learned to rest only on God. 
“Him that overcometh will I make a 
pillar in the temple of my God, and he 
shall go no more out.” To be as im- 
movable as a pillar in the house of our 
God, is an end for which one would 
gladly endure all the shakings that may 
be necessary to bring us there!—H. W. 


Smith. 


* * * 
3 ula 


Who ;Are the Happiest? 


Who are the happiest people on 
earth? This question was asked by an 
English newspaper, and prizes were of- 
fered for the best answers. There were 
four prize-winning answers: 

“Ai craftsman or artist whistling over 
a job well done.”’ 

“A little child building sand castles.’”” 

“A mother, after a busy day, bathing 
her baby.”’ 

“A doctor who has finished a diffi- 
cult and dangerous operation and saved 
a human life.’’ 

No millionaires among these, one 
notices. No kings or emperors. Riches 
and rank, no matter how the world 
strives for them, do not make happy 
lives. A sand castle does that far bet- 
ter than a palace. It would be a sad 
day on earth if only the great could be 
happy. But happiness is for everybody, 
not for a few.—Sunshine Magazine. 
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FOR THE CHILDREN 


Southern Churchman. 
LIFE. 


For the 


Monica Williams. 
Tt isn’t the things we think we do 
That count in the way of Life. 
It isn’t the I, the Me and the My 
That is able to conquer the strife. 
For back of the thing think we are 
And the thing we want to be 
Is the Spirit of God—the Saving Life 
That is living through you and me. 


we 


The Love of God is a Moving Life 

As endless as waves of the sea 

That rise and fall with the surging tide, 
But flow on through Eternity. 


The waves of the sea and the fathomless 
deep 

Are one in the Ocean’s embrace, 

So, love in our hearts and the wide, wide 
world : 

Is one, by the Father’s grace. 


So it isn’t the I, the Me and the My 
That carries us on through life, 
It is God through all and all through God 


That will win at last in the strife. 
= * * 


For the Southern Churchman. 
Gold Wolf. 
William Allen Ward. 


As a blue norther whistled over the 
divide a tragedy of life was taking place 
down in the deep arroyo. One life was 
cining the norther in crossing the 
divide, while a tiny mite of babyhood 
was ushered into being. The mother, 
a brave c*llie, had died when her sin- 
gle puppy was born. Old in the ways 
of the wild, this creature of sheep ranges 
knew that her baby was facing a battle 
for existence, in which the odds for his 
survival were many to one against him. 
But deathed closed the eyes of the 
mother while yet she watched, and the 
wee pup was left alone on the wind 
swept ranch lands of western Texas. 

It was Villa, the killer, mighty wolf 
and leader of a mighty pack, that came 
bounding toward the New Mexico line 
that freezing night. The pack charged 
into the arroyo, and it was there they 
found the puppy nestled against the 
cold breast of his eourageous mother. 
The sheep had been gathered at eve- 


ning into the shelter over the ridge, ° 


but the shepherd had been unable to 
locate the faithful dog, and did not know 
that she had died in the gulch behind. 

Villa, so named by the herdsmen of 
the Staked Plains because he was a 
butcherer of countless sheep, paused and 
sniffed at the body of the fallen mother. 
Then the pup caught his eye; and when 
the, pack charged onward toward the 
New Mexico line, the collie puppy was 
carried along, rudely held in the tight 
grip of an old wolfe’s teeth. 

Months passed, and the puppy de- 
veloped into a snarling creature of the 
wild. Even Villa was proud of him. 
And Villa was a killer. Nowhere in 
rwestern Texas was there a wolf with 
-the record of this giant. When a wolf 
is hunted by ranchers and given a name 
by government hunters, he is certain 
sto be a master-killer. Such a beast was 
Willa, named for the Mexican bandit. 

But soon there was another creature 
to attract the attention of herdsmen. 
Repurts from the lower section of the 
Staked Plains told of a great wolf. They 
called him the Gold Wolf, because he 
appeared of a golden hue when seen 
dashing far away at the head of the 
pack. Hunters likewise observed that 


Villa was missing from the pack or had 
drifted to another section. But there 
was a secret of the wild that the 
ranchers and government hunters did 
not know. Gold Wolf had declined to 
trail at the heels of other beasts of the 
wild, and had challenged the rule of the 
mighty Villa. But Gold Wolf was not 
yet sufficient strong of muscle and wise 
in the way of claw and fang to over- 
throw this mighty monarch of the waste- 
lands. 
Gold Wolf lost:.. But the very next night 
Villa came limping into the canyon 
sorely wounded. At last, after years of 
fruitless attempts, the hunters of the 
government biological survey had been 
suecessful, and Villa had been mortally 
founded while ona solitary foray into a 
neighboring valley. He lingered but a 
day and died. Gold Wolf, offspring of 
a wise old collie mother and a battling 
German shepherd father, in whose veins 
there was more wolf than dog, now 
took his place at the head of the pack. 
The outrages committed by the 
wolves in the power plains country 
called for drastic action. Scores of sheep 
were being killed. Ranchers combined 
to rid the country of the pack, now led 
by Gold Wolf. Hunting expeditions 
were organized, and a price was set for 
the scalp of the butcherer. Meanwhile 
Gold Wolf and his followers sulked in 
their hiding places far back in the foot- 
hills at the fringe of the ‘“‘cap rock’’. 
The hunting expedition continued for 
weeks, still no scalps were brought in, 
and sheep continued to fall victims to 
the wolf pack. The Gold Wolf was the 
arch killer of western Texas. Utah had 
vyoasted of her wolf that had slain hun- 
dreds of sheep and thousands of cattle, 
and last died a victim of rabies, despite 
the fact that numerous government 
hunters did their best to trap him or 
get in range of him with their rifles. 
And Texas had battled the terrible Villa 
and won, but never was there a wolf 
that compared with this merciless Gold 
Wolf. 


But there were secrets in the soul of 
this dog leader of a wolf pack that were 
unknown to the hunters and _ the 
ranchers. They did not know that the 
Gold Wolf slew to satisfy his hunger, 
and not wantonly. They did not. know 
that back in the foothills there were 
many wolf cubs that had to be fed. 
And they did not know that Gold Wolf 
had never looked into the face of a man! 
All that the hunters and ranchers knew 
or cared was the fact that Gold Wolf was 
a killer, and must be hunted down and 
slain, like a mad dog. 

Into the teeth of a cutting norther 
rode Dave Brownlow, hunter from the 
Biological Survey. Dave was deter- 
mined to trail the pack to its hiding 
place, and now he believed that he had 
found the right way. Dave was fol- 
lowing an ancient cow trail that led to- 
ward Lobo Canyon when a tragic event, 
all too common in the sheep country, 
occurred. The pony that Dave was rid- 
ing stepped into a prairie dog hole and 
fell. The rider was caught unaware 
and thrown. His leg was broken. 

Trapped on the open plains at sunset 
with a freezing norther whipping down 
from the north was not a comfortable 
manner in which to spend the night. 
The rifle also had suffered from the 
fall. Hurled to the ground ahead of 
the stumbling pony, the barrel had been 
bent in such 9 manner as to make fur- 
ther use impossible. 

Twilight approached. The wind cut 
Dave’s face like a steel-pointed stiletto. 
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The fallen rider was not a novice to the 
way of the wild. He knew that death 
lurked just beyond. There was a howl 
—the weird howl of the wolf pack! ’ 

Two burning eyes approached out of 
the darkness. There was a sniff at the 
freezing’s man’s boots. And another 
pair of eyes came from somewhere— 
and another. Dave closed his eyes—the 
Gold Wolf was approaching! Dave 
knew the law of claw and fang. The 
wolf pack was starving! 

The Gold Wolf sniffed Dave’s face. 
Then he paused—a snarl. But the 
snarl was directed at others of the 
pack, and not toward Dave. The pack 
approached an inch further. Then the 
Gold Wolf stood over the fallen man 
and defied the pack. Never did a 
creature battle as did Gold Wolf on this 
icy night out there on the wastelands. 
Snarling and clawing like a demon, he 
forced the pack back. Dave, helpless 
as the result of his fracture, was amazed 
at this strange turn of events. But 
there was nothing baffling about the 
fight to Gold Wolf: It was. the -voice 
of a million generations of dogs; the 
friend of man, talking to him in the 
silent language of nature. This voice 
said that the man on the ground was 
in trouble, and must be saved. Gold 
Wolf obeyed. The pack retreated in dis- 
order while Gold Wolf stood guard until 
help arrived hours later. 

* * * 
For the Southern Churchman. 
NEWCOMER, 
Magda Brandon, 
‘When neighbors tell mother our baby is 


dear, 

I know that our three-year-old thinks it 
is queer; 

He is here without teeth—as she looks for 
his hair— 

She is surely disgusted—not very much 
there! 


She is learning to love him more every 


day; 

He is not just the stranger she thought in 
the way; 

She is finding it easy to love him. We 
know . 


She is learning to love him while watching 
him grow. 
* * * 
Shep Counts the Sheep. 

A farmer friend of ours had a small 
flock of sheep, eighteen head. And these 
sheep were the especial charge of the 
two small boys of the family. As a 
matter of fact the most~care they re- 
ceived was that given them by “Shep’’, 
the Scotch collie pet of the two boys. 

The boys would open the gate of 
the sheep-yard in the morning, and 
Shep would take the flock away to the 
pasture, where they would stay till 
about sundown. The boys never went 
after the sheep in the evening, but would 
tell the dog, ‘‘Time to get the sheep, 
Shep”, when he would go to the pas- 
ture, round up the flock and bring them 
home. . ' 

When he got them to the sheep-yard, 
before he would let them enter, he 
would give three short, sharp barks, that 
the boys could hear from the house, a 
hundred yards away. Then he would 
let the sheep into the yard, one at a 
time, and as each sheep went in through 
the gate, he would give one short, sharp 
bark. The boys at the house would 
count the number of times he barked, 
and know that their sheep were all 
there. Then Shep would lay down in 
the gateway and wait till the boys came 
down and fastened the gate for the 
night. But one evening Shep had 
brought up the sheep, and the boys had 
counted the signals. One—two—three 
—and on, up to eighteen, and then one 
more—nineteen. r == 

“Ho!” They cried to their mother, : 
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““even Shep makes mistakes. Highteen 
-sheep and he barks nineteen times.’’ 
But when they went down to fasten 
the gate for the night, Shep proudly 
led them into the yard, and there were 
the eighteen sheep as usual. But one 
ewe with a wobbly-legged lamb, born 
since morning. The first one of the 
spring lamb crop, and good and sufficient 
reason for Shep’s extra signal.—Myron 
Patch, in Our Dumb Animals. 
* * * 
SOBER-SIDES. 
The blackbird always makes me laugh; 
(He’s such a sober fellow). 
I think he’s funnier than if 
His coat were red or yellow. 


He walks along the garden path 
With very solemn tread: 

You’d almost think he really knew 
Some dear bird friend was dead. 


But when he comes quite up to me, 
I’m sure I’ve seen him wink; 
As'if he’d have me understand, 
He’s not just what I think. 
—Our Dumb Animals. 


* * * 


His Life for Others. 


Some men of the West Yorkshire 
Regiment were marching through the 
long, narrow street of a village. near 
Rheims, when a man suddenly dashed 
out of a farm house on the right. Im- 
mediately a number of rifles cracked in 
front of the troops, and the man fell 
dead. He proved to be a man of the 
Royal Irish Regiment who had _ been 
taken prisoner the previous day, and 
was held in the farm, where the Ger- 
mans were in ambush. Although he 
knew that the slightest movement on his 
part would mean death, he, as soon as 
the British were near enough, made the 
rush, which, being followed by the firing 
of the rifles, disclosed the enemy’s am- 
bush. His body was carried into a 
house until the fight was over, and then 
the men buried him. One who took 
part in the ceremony said: ‘There 
wasn’t a dry eye amongst us when we 
laid him to rest in that little village.’’— 
The Chrisian Herald. 


* * * 


For the Southern Churchman. 
THINK ON THESE THINGS. 
Florence Van Fleet Lyman. 
_Who said “This is a grey world’? 
it golden! 
“Gold, gold, gold, gold, 
Bright and yellow, hard and cold.” 
So someone sang long ago, 
Forget that, and remember gold is pre- 
cious. 
It is good to remember the legend 
Of the Rainbow and the pot of gold; 
And the golden rule, the law and the 
prophet; 
The golden fruit—the pomegranate; 
The golden words, “God bless you” 
“God speed you”; 
‘The yellow marigold; 
The angel shimmering gold of the sun- 
rise; 
‘And the golden crowned sunset hills; 
Ever and ever the Golden Age! 
* * * 

The Policeman of the Bird World. 

Perhaps no bird is better known and 
loved than the plebeian and self-reliant 
robin. His numbers seem to be increas- 
ing. Sometimes coming north as early 
as January 20th, he stays till late in 
the season, although not so noisy nor 
so much in evidence during late sum- 
mer and fall. 

The robin is wise in selecting a place 
to nest. Generally up high in the maple 
or a large apple tree is where the nest 
is found. Being near human habita- 
tions, crows and hawks do not molest 
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him. As for the bluejay the robin is 
more than a match for him. 


The robin, being an avid insect-eater, 
is one of man’s best friends. ’ Nor does 
he ever in any way impose on any other 
species of bird. He is the friend and 
cooperator of the feathered world. 
Usually rearing two broods a year he 
builds a new nest for each brood. His 
nest is a substantial structure made of 
mud and grasses. Often after the robins 
are through with a nest, the innocent 
but indolent mourning dove plays squat- 
ter by taking up his abode in it and 
rearing a family therein. The robin’s 
notes of defiance scare marauding 
creatures away, and are a protection to 
his own family as well as to the fami- 
lies of other birds.—Willis Mehanna, in 
Our Dumb Animals. 

* * * 
Why He Gave So Much. 

An Indian chief, who had been con- 
verted from heathenism, was exceedingly 
fervent in his prayers and praises dur- 
ing worship, and extremely generous in 
his kindness and gifts to the mission- 
ary and his work. The missionary at 
length asked the Indian why he was so 
jubilant in his devotions, and so lavish 
in his gifts. The convert made this 
pathetic reply: ‘“‘Ah! you have never 
been in the darkness.’’—The Sunday 
School Chronicle. 

* * * 
For the Southern Churchman. 
LITTLE SKYLIGHTS. 
F. J. Earl. 
I. 
Our Madness. 
Our madness comes to view at last, 
When overboard we try to cast 
Our faith in God, and in His Son: 
It can’t be done! It cant’ be done! 


Il. 
Faith. 
Into the silence, all alone 
You must go, to find your own: 
Then, to help our need today, 
You shall have, to give away. 


iI. 
Reflecting. 
Some always find what isn’t true, 
That they may say: What can one do? 
But we work on, Truth isn’t hid 
If we’re reflecting what One did. 


IV. 
Who Knows? 
If all the world were silent, 
And no One spoke a word, 
And everyone were listening in, 
Would God be heard? 
* * * 
A Cat-Power Engine. 

“When I was a girl,’’ said a useful 
and busy woman, “I came across a sen- 
tence by George William Curtis that I 
have never forgotten, and that has en- 
couraged me more than any other say- 
ing I know. It was that ‘An engine of 
one-cat power, running all the time, is 
more effective than one of forty-horse 
power standing idle.’ I realized strongly 
that I had not a forty-horse power, that 
my life was narrow in many ways, and 
my opportunities were likely to be few. 
But one-cat power I certainly possessed, 
and I determined to run my little en- 
gine as hard and as steadily as I could.” 

* ok * 
Living Above. 

Over the door of a cabinet-maker’s 
shop in London there hangs this sign, 
“Living Above.” It is a notification to 
customers that he can be found above 
his shop if the door is locked. 

It is a great thing for a worker to be 
able to say he is “living above” his 
work; that his dreams and hopes and 
real life are above the level of his day’s 
toil. He may have to work amid the 
clods and clutter, but at least he can 
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“live above’. No matter how lowly a 
man’s work, his life can be above if his 
life is hid withs Christ in God.—Hx- 
change, 
* * x 
Instead of Criticism. 

If you are looking for faults in your 
minister, you will no doubt be able to 
find many. If you are looking for things 
to criticize, you can find plenty of them. 
But when you begin to think of it, de- 
structive criticism is very cheap. We 
have a beautiful building on our cam- 
pus. It cost more than six hundred 
thousand dollars. With a dollar you 
could probably buy enough dynamite to 
wreck it. Dynamite is cheap. Did you 
ever think of substituting prayer for 
criticism? It would do a lot more good. 
It would do the minister good and do 
you good.—Dr. W. L. Lingle. 

* * * 
DEDICATION FOR A HOME. 
O Thou whose gracious presence blest 

The home of Bethany, 

This shelter from. the world’s unrest, 
This homee made ready for its Guest, 
We dedicate to Thee. 


We build an altar here, and pray 
That Thou wilt show Thy face. 
Dear Lord, if Thou wilt come to stay, 
This home we consecrate today 
Will be a holy place. 
—John Oxenham. 
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The Ewart’s Cafeteria 


EXCELLENT FOOD 
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Some Important Facts in 


English Church History 


EXAMINED AND REVIEWED 
By 
REV. W. P. WITSELL, D. D. 
This 1s an illuminating and instruc- 


tive review of the history of the Epis- 
copal Church in England from the ear- 


liegt records, with commentaries on the 


book with the above title compiled by 
the Rev. C. L. Wells, D. D., of Sewanee, 
Tenn. 


As a digest of the records of the ea 
tablishment and growth of the Chureh; 
its maintenance and continuity of exist- 
ence as an independent religious body 
amid the vicissitudes of early Hnglish 
politics, and efforts of outsido interfer- 
ence, txis review affords a valuable 
fund of information to churchmen. 

In pamphlet form, 
Price, 25 cents 
For sale by 
SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN OO. 
Richmond, Va. 
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Classified Advertisments and Notices 


aD notices ana advertisements, 
Quis department at a rate 


of 20 cents per agate line each insertion. 


excepting positions wanted, will be inserted in 


Special raes 


te contracts of any length. A rate of 15 cents per line is made to persons seeking po- 


sitions. 
Copy for this department must 


nt accepted for less than 50 cents. 
Ne a eect) be received not later than Tuesday of the week in 


which it is intended that the first insertion shall appear. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


CHURCH VESTMENTS. 

Cathedral Studio, Church embroideries, 
Aitar and Pulpit Hangings. Stoles from 
46.5. Burse end veil from $10. Surplice 
from $8. Send for complete iine of pure 
Irish linens by the yard. Silks, fringes 
«od gold thread. Embroidered emblems 
ready to appy. Altar Guild Handbook, 


Fer 
L, V. MACKRILLE 
11 W. Kirke St., Chevy Chase, 
Washington, D. C. 
Telephone Wisconsin 2752. 


SUMMER BOARDERS. 

FARNHAM INN, CENTRALLY LO- 
CATED IN HISTORIC NORTHERN 
NECK. All modern conveniences, good 
water, plenty of shade, and home cook- 
ing. For terms apply to Mrs. A. V. Payne, 
Farnham, Va. 

BOARDING. 

OPEN FOR SUMMER BOARDERS JUNE 
8rd. St. Hilda’s Hall, Charles Town, West 
Va. Address “C.” Reference required. 


FOUNTAIN PENS. 

LIFE-TIME GUARANTEED FOUNTAIN 
PENS, price $1.00 each. These pens are 
guaranteed by the manufacturer, and are 
also guaranteed to give absolute satisfac- 
tion. Colors—green, pearl-gray -anrd 
black, the same pens that sell in stores 
for $2 and $3. 

I also take subscriptions for all maga- 
ines published, at publisher’s rates, or 
less, and I will appreciate your orders, for 
I need medicine and nourishment. Sold 
by a shut-in. Edward P. Broxton, Route 
1, Keysville, Ga. 
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CHURCH LINEN. 

FINE IRISH LINEN specially selected 
for Chureh use. 36 inches to 54 inches 
wide, cut any length. Sample of 12 qua- 
lities on request. Mary Fawcett Com- 
pany, 97 Rockview Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 


SIFUATION WANTED. 


—— Tarr Earrsd 
. 


MIDDLE-AGED WOMAN WOULD LIKE 
to care for child, or lady. Fourteen 
years with Indianapolis Recreation De- 
partment. Best of references. Address 
Elicabeth Major, 2814 Washington Bou- 
levard, Indianpolis, Ind. 


CLERGYMAN’S DAUGHTER DESIRES 
position as companion for elderly lady, 
invalid, or child. Address Miss Joyner, 
Sewanes, Tenn. 


HELP WANTED. 


WANTED, GENTLEWOMAN, ABOUT 40 
years, as housekeeper on country place 
near Annapolis, to supervise servants 
and assist mother in general household 
duties. Highest credentials furnished 
and required. Write Box “A”, care of 
Southern Churchman. 


| DEATHS | 


REV. JOHN ISRAEL YELLOTT, D. D. 


The REV. DR. JOHN I. YELLOTT, rec- 
tor of Emmanuel Church, Belair, Mary- 
land, for twenty-eight years, and of the 
Church of the Prince of Peace, Fallston, 
Maryland, since 1913, died on Saturday, 
August 8rd, in the Church Home and In- 
firmary, Baltimore, 

Dr. Yellott officiated at the services in 
Belair on April 27th, and had been ill since 
that time. Five weeks before his death 
he entered the hospital. 

He was Diocesan Librarian and Dean of 
the Convocation of Towson and a member 
of the Executive Council of the Diocese. 
He was Grand Chaplain of the Grand 
Lodge of Masons in Maryland. 

He was born at Towson, Maryland, on 
May 15, 1873, a son of the late Major John 
I. Yellott and Mary Virginia (Traill) Yel- 
lott. He was graduated from St. John’s 
College in 1892 and from the General Theo- 
logical Seminary in 1895. Washington 
College conferred on him the degree of 


Doctor of Divinity in 1915. He was made 
Deacon in 1895 and Priest in 1897. In 
1898 he married Miss Mildred Walker Nel- 
son of Virginia, who survives him. 

He was assistant in St. Mark’s Parish, 
Frederick and Washington Counties, from 


1895 to 1897, and then went to Bayonne, 
N. J., for a year, later taking charge of 
Holy Cross Chapel, Baltimore. He was 
then called as rector to St. Mark’s and 
Mount Calvary Church, Howard County, 
where he served two years, going from 


there to St. Mark’s Parish, Frederick and 
Washington Counties, as rector for six 
years. From there he went to Belair. 

In addition to his widow he ts survived 


by two sons—Kinlock Nelson Yellott, of 
3altimore, and John I. Yellott, Jr., of 
Hoboken, N. J.; three daughters, Mrs. 


George Denny of New York; Mrs. Benton 
T. Boogher, of Alexandria, Va., and Miss 
Elaine Yellott, of Belair; four sisters and 
six grandchildren. He was a first cousin 
of the Rt, Rev. Edward Trail Helfenstein, 
D. D., Bishop of Maryland. 

The funeral services were conducted by 
the Bishop of Maryland and the Rev. 
Thomas K. Nelson, D. D., his brother-in- 
law, in Emmanuel Church, Belair. Buria] 
was in Trinity Church Cemetery, Long 
Green, Maryland, on Tuesday morning, Au- 
gust 6th. 


IN MEMORIAM, 
David Walker. 


I knew him all my life, and nearly all 

OT? his: From early manhood DAVID 
WALKER stood, to me and all who knew 
him, for loyalty, and honesty, and loving 
kindness; in short, for as near a perfect 
Christian gentleman as one meets in the 
journey of Life. 
Disappointment and trials filled his life 
a veritable testing time set him by his 
Heavenly Father, and out of it he came 
as pure gold, for no one ever heard an 
embittered word from his lips. Retiring, 
unassuming, he lived his life for his wife 
and children. But oh; the difference to 
all who knew and loved David Walker, 
that they can no longer go to him for 
sympathy, or receive that smile of wel- 
come he always had ready for his friends 
and family. “This friend of mine who 
lives with God” never failed or disap- 
pointed you—and that is no small thing 
to ‘truthfully say “of any “man: As I 
looked at his children standing by his 
resting place where 


“For a space the tired body 
Lies with feet towards the dawn 

Till there breaks that last and brightest 
Easter Morn,” 


the words of the psalm came to me, “Yea, 
they have a eoonle heritage”. “A good 
name is rather to be chosen than great 
riches,” says the wise man; these riches 
abundant are theirs. Wealth, earthly pos- 
sessions? say you. No, but in the charac- 
ter their Father left his children—a char- 
acter from youth bearing the marks of 
the Leader whom he followed daily—till 
the end—even Christ. 


PERSONAL NOTES. 
(Continued from page 17.) 


Dr. W. W. Memminger, rector of All 
Saints’ Church, Atlanta, and his family 
are spending the month of August at 


Flat Rock, N. C., at their ancestral 
summer home. 


The Rev. and Mrs. Russell K. Smith 
of the Church of Epiphany, Atlanta, are 
visiting their daughter in Gibson, Tenn., 
for the month of August. 


DEATHS. 

The Rev. Henry Bedinger died last 
month in San Diego, California, in his 
eighty-second year. Mr. Bedinger was 
@ graduate of the Berkeley Divinity 
School. He had been rector at St. 
Luke’s, Beacon, N. Y:, and St. Peter’s, 
Salem, Mass., where he was for twenty- 
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» of West Virginia, 
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nine years. He has been associated with 
Bishop Satterlee at Calvary Church, 
New York. His wife and three chil- 
dren survive. 


RETIRE. 

The Rev, John §S. Alfriend, D. D., rec- 
tor of St. Paul’s Church at Weston, W. 
Va., has announced that he will retire 
from the ministry on August 31. Mr. 
Alfriend is seventy-six years of age and 
is the oldest man ‘‘on the job” in the 
diocese of West Virginia. ’ 

Born at Petersburg, Va., he later 
moved to Norfolk and made his home 
there. Later he went to the Episcopal 
Theological Seminary at Alexandria, Va. 
He served the early part of his minis- 
try at Pulaski, Va., and was then called 
to Charles Town, W. Va. Having 
served there long and well, he was later 
called to Weston, W. Va. 

During the forty years of his servy- 
ice, he has made many friends through- 
out the diocese and nation, who love 
him, and regret to see him go, but all 
agree that he deserves a rest. May 
his life, as it has been in the past, be 
useful and happy! 

F. G. Weber. 

The Rev. Dr. Kensey Johns Hammond, 
rector of St. Stephen’s Church, Culpeper, 
Va., tendered his resignation at the 
meeting of the vestry held last week, 
to take effect October 1. 

Returning in April from a vacation 
in Florida, bringing recovery from his 
winter’s illness, Dr. Hammond took up, 
gradually, his duties in St. Mark’s Par- 
ish. But, after a four months’ trial he 
found he lacked sufficient strength at 
his age, for its proper promotion in all 
details. is 

Dr. Hammond, who this year rounds 
out his fitty-third year in the ministry, 
has, in all that time had but three 
charges. After graduating from the 
Virginia Theological Seminary he en- 
gaged in work of the mission church 

under Bishop Peter- 
kin, for five years, going at the end of 
that time to a parish in Wilmington, 
Delaware, where he remained for twen- 
ty-five years, coming back to Culpeper, 
Va., where his pastorate has lasted for 
twenty-three years. . 

It was largely through the interest 
and efforts of Dr. Hammond that the 
work of restoration on the Colonial 
Church at Little Fork was continued to 
completion, and it was also during his 
pastorate that the present Peterkin Me- 
morial Hall was built to serve as the 
parish hall of St. Stephen’s Church in 
Culpeper, and named in honor of the 


late Bishop George Peterkin, of West 


Virginia, who, before going to West 
Virginia, had been pastor of St. Mark’s 
Parish here. 
The community services, which have 
become a feature of each Good Friday, 
were inaugurated by Dr. Hammond, who 
is said to have done more to bring 
about a harmony and unity of feeling 
between the various denominations in 
Culpeper than any other man, and who, 
in return, possesses the affection and 
esteem of members of all congregations, 
as well as his own. * ie 
The vestry has given no formal,con- 
sideration, as yet, to the selection of 
Dr. Hammond’s successor here. 
Ce) 
For the Southern Churchman. 
A PERFECT DAY. 
Clara Boynton Hadley. 
A vision clear, a morning prayer, 
A mind attuned to all that’s bright and 
fair, eaten? 
The will to serve, the aim to share, 
Another’s weal or woe;— ! o “ates 
And when the evening shadows fall, __ 
To feel the sweet content, and conse: = 
ness of peace at) - gee 
Which comes with duty done. 
, 6 42 tpl. step 
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Educational 


The General Theological 
Seminary 


CHELSEA SQUARE, NEW YORK 


The next Academic year begins on the last 
y in September. 

Special students admitted and Graduate 

Courses for graduates of other Theclogical 

ies. 

The requirements for admission and other 

artioulars can be had from THE DEAN, 

Chelsea Square, New York, N. Y. 


Christ Church School 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY, VA. 

A country school for boys; well located. 
College preparatory, moderate cost. Per- 
sonal attention; scholarships. Apply to 
Wm. D. Smith, Jr., Headmaster( for infor- 
mation, Christchurch, Va. 


ST. MARGARET'S SCHOOL 


TAPPAHANNOCK. VIRGINIA. 


4 Church School for girls. Boarding 
Department limited to 70. College Pre- 
paratory Course and Intermediate Grades. 
Athletics. Very moderate cost. 

Country life and simplicity without iso- 


lation. Beautiful grounds on Rappahan- 
neck River. Three dormitories for differ- 
ent stages. 


EDITH LATANE, Headmistress. 


Che Virginia Theological 
Seminary 


ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 
Vor catalogue and other information, 
Address THE DEAN 


ee 


The Beckford School 


WOODSTOCK, VIRGINIA. 

& school for younger boys. Second 
swrade through Junior High School. On 
modern farm in Shenandoah Valley. Sum- 
mer camp. Limited enrollment. Fifty 
dollars monthly. 

EDMUND BURKE WHELAN, 
Headmaster. 


The Bishop Payne 
Divinity School 


The accredited Seminary of the Church for 

colored mer for the ministry. The 

curriculum ovvers the full course for Deacone 
and Priest’s Orders. The degree of D. D. 


Rev. F. G. Ribble, M. A., D. D., Dean 
Petersburg. Va. 


EPISCOPAL SCHOOLS FOR 
GIRLS 


Under the Diocese of Virginia. 


ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL, Charlottesville, 
Virginia. 

ST. CATHERINE’S SCHOOL, Richmond, 
Virginia. 


For catalogue please address 
Headmistress of each school. 


“STUART HALL 


An Episcopal school emphasizing best in 
Southern tradition and culture. Effective 
preparation for College Entrance Boards 
and for colleges admitting on certificate. 
General Course for Non-College Girl. 
Music, Art, Dramatics. Lower School. 
Courses for high school graduates in in- 
tensive college preparation and 1 or 2 
ears’ Secretarial. New Academic build- 
ng, gymnasium and tiled swimming pool. 
All outdoor sports. Riding the year round. 
For booklet, address Miss Ophelia S. T. 
Oarr, Principal, Box J-S, Staunton, Va. 
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THOUGHTS for the | 
THOUGHTFUL a 


There is no private sin, no isolated 
wrong. 


“The future peace of the world de- 
pends upon the spirit in which the young 
are brought up.” 


Serve God. 
a faithful servant. 
Him always. 


The true worshipper is 
Serve Him and serve 


The influence of a good life is like 
the influence of the sun on the flowers. 
Wherever you find a Christian you will 
find a garden, 


Jesus is the Saviour, the deliverer, 
and the great physician, the healer of 
soul and body. Not a pang is felt or a 
tear shed on earth, but He sorrows over 
ity 


Swedenborg had a quaint idea of 
the angels. ‘In heaven,’’ he said, ‘‘the 
angels are advancing continually toward 
the spring time of their youth, so that 
the oldest angel appears the youngest.”’ 


Modern missionaries, in all their wan- 
derings among the lost and sinful tribes 
of men, have never found a _ people 
who did not approve and respond to 
the gospel message.—Dr. Theodore 
Copeland. 

{ 
If we could push ajar the gates of life, 
And stand within and all God’s work- 
ings see, 
We could interpret all this doubt and 
strife, 

And for each mystery could find a 

key. 


Jesus confidently teaches that if the 
disciple abides in Him, lives in Him, 
lives for Him, devotes himself wholly 
to Him, follows Him, as Master and 
Lord, he may ask whatever he wishes 
and it will be done. 


A busy preacher was one day telling 
a venerable Quaker how many times he 
had to preach, and altogether, how 
much talking he had to do, when the 
Quaker made this timely remark, “If 
thou doest so much talking when hath 
God a chance to speak to thee?’’—‘‘The 
King’s Business.” 


Tn an ancient legend, a seer was shown 
with an aged woman seated for very 
weakness in a chair, and he was told 
that she was the Church. Then he was 
shown a woman building a light tower 
above the waters, in whose building mul- 
titudes were employed, and he was told 
that she, too, was the Church. When 
he asked for the key to this mystery, 
he was told that the explanation lay 
within himself. When faith was weak, 
the Church seemed old and helpless. 
Then when faith revived, he saw her 
young and beautiful and strong. 
ee es Cm EE RT 


ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Boarding and Day Pupils—Third Grade to 
College. 

2101 Rogers Ave., Mt. Washington, Md. 
George S. Hamilton, B. A., Headmaster, 

Rev. Arthur B, Kinsolving, D. D., Presi- 

dent Board of Trustees and Chaplain. 
Enrollment limited to Forty-five Board- 

ing Pupils and forty-five Day Pupils. 
Tuition of boarders $450, and for Choir 

boys $375; for day boys $125 per sesion. 


The Episcopal Theological School 


Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Affliated with Harvard University. 
Dean H. B. Washburn, 3 Mason Street. 
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XANTHINE 


will hereafter be sold in the new style 
bottle and package. Always best for 
the hair. Not to dye, but restores the 
color, promotes growth and prevents 
dandruff. 


Price, $1.00 at druggists, or sent pre- 
paid by us. : 


XANTHINE CO., Richmond, Va. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LITERATURE 


Following the Improved 
INT. UNIFORM LESSON TOPICS 
QUARTERLIES and PAPERS 


Samples on Application. 
Address 


UNION GOSPEL PRESS 
Box 6059 Cleveland, Ohie 


NOTICE—The “Bible Expositor and 
Iluminator,’”’ an Advanced Quarterly of 
192 pages, in monthly parts but still 
a Quarterly, price 30 cents a quarter. 
$1.00 a year, payment with order. 


Sample lesson on application. 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


: RemovesDandruff-StopsHairFalling 


Restores Color and 
Beauty to Gray and Faded Hai 
60c. and $1.00 at Druggists. 
4 Hiscox Chem. Wks. Patchogue, N. Y. 


L. 1. CHRISTIAN 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR 


Soujevard-Park and Patterson Avenue 
Richmond, Va. 
Office Never Ciosed 

Prices te meet depressed conditions 


CY 
J 


ICHMOND ZN 


An old Richmond landmark that 
has kept the pace. In the heart of 
that portion of the city most inter- 
esting to the traveler. 


Write 
A. GERALD BUSH, Manager. 
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EXTRA PROFITS 


FROM 


STANDARDS DISSOLVED ANIMAL BASE FERTILIZERS 


With Which to Buy Mules and Other Farm Necessities 


~ 


Standard is Fully Guaranteed 


All goods guaranteed as to mechanical condition, to 
be in good bags, and the minimum analysis guaranteed 
to be found by the STATE AGRICULTURAL DE- 
PARTMENT. 


Nitrogen derived from: 


Standard’s Pure Fish 
Pure Blood 
National Pure Dissolved Animal Base 


Pure Dissolved Animal Bone 
Pure Slaughterhouse Tankage 


Prosperity: Pure Natural Guano 
Neutral KILN-DRIED Sulphate of Ammonia 
Brand | 


Ste : Available Water Soluble 
PF can ciateewred S For Wheat and Grass Phosphoric Acid Potash 
FP RNOSPHATE RID WORKS Ie 2-12-6 derived from: derived from: 


Belimore fl 
Sofas CHES ae Lo ZZ 


Pure Dissolved 
SPECIAL FEATURE: 200 pounds of Bone Flour Adimalshene Sulphate of Potash 


to neutralize any soil acidity is another very im- Muriate of Potash 


Pure Dissolv 
Para Mee Carbonate of Potash 


A NO FILLER FERTILIEER—It's ail Plant Superphosphate 


portant crop-producing feature of these goods. 


Standard Wholesale Phosphate and Acid Works 
1600 Mercantile Trust Building yee BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


(Plants at Pennington Avenue and Aspen Street, 
Curtis Bay, Baltimore) 


A NATIONAL CHURCH PUBLICATION 


DESIGNED FOR THE PROMOTION OF PRACTICAL PIETY, THE DIFFUSION OF RELIGIOUS AND GENERAL 
INTELLIGENCE, AND THE MAINTENANCE OF THE PRINUIPLES OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
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WAR A SIGN OF WEAKNESS 


War is a failure, not a triumph, of government. It isa waste 
of national wealth; so far from securing peace, it defeats every 
influence that makes for the world settlement and world agree- 


ment. 


The Western Hemisphere may imagine that it can keep out 
of a European war, but when the war is over, with all its destruc- 
tion of life and civilization, then there will be smokeless fac- 
tories in the Western Hemisphere; there will be grain rotting in 
its fields, because the people who were to command labor and 

- use the labor of America will be lying rotting corpses under the 
ruins of the destroyed buildings of the cities of the East. 


War benefits nobody, therefore the British Government and 
every enlightened government in the world have declared that 
they will do their best to make war unthinkable and an im- 


possibility. 


But I must say this by way of warning—no one country can 
secure peace. Peaceisaninternational venture. Great Britain 
cannot disarm whilst other countries are arming. Great 
Britain cannot trust to security of peace and co-operation and 
¢o0od-will whilst other countries are pursuing an opposite policy 
in an opposite spirit. Therefore the question of Geneva is 
this, do we trust each other enough? Are we going to pursue 
our problems in the spirit of good-will and with the determina- 
tion to co-operate in order to secure peace rather than to arm 
against each other?—RKamsay MacDonald. 


SL  — —————————_—_—_—————— 


TENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


bo 


LETTERS TO THE 
EDITOR 


The Eventual Thing in Christianity? 
Mr. Editor: 

Apropos of the question asked by the 
Guardian of London and printed in your 
issue of August 10, as to ‘‘What is the 
eventual thing in Christianity?” 

Is not the eventual thing in Christi- 
anity this: In the Incarnation of the 
Son of God we have the clear revela- 
tion of God’s purpose in man’s creation 
and also the Way by which that pur- 
pose is made possible of fulfilment for 
every man—an ever living, continuing 
historical fact. 


Arthur R. Price. 
New Orleans, La. 
OK % Ed 
From a Friend. 
Avesust 13, 1935. 
Mr. Editor: 

While I do not believe in praising 
one for doing their duty, it does seem 
to me proper to express gratitude for 
kindness received. Some ams ust. 20- 
ing to tell you how much I have en- 
joyed your weekly message for more 
than twenty-five years. I am now eigh- 
ty-seven years old and I pray that I 
may be able to read it as long as my 
life lasts. 

With all good wishes, 

Your friend, 
Julia F, Grosvenor. 

Gitica Nie yc 

* * * 
She Is a Saint. 
August 138, 1935. 
Mr. Editor: 
I enclose thirty cents in stamps for 
three copies of the August 10 issue of 
the Southern Churchman. 

Mrs. Neale, a very good picture of 
whom is on the cover, is an old friend. 
I was rector of the church at Pt. Pleas- 
ant, W. Va., for over seven years. She 
is a saint as your correspondent said. 

I never have an All Saints Day serv- 
ice without thinking of her among 


The Ewart’s Cafeteria 


EX:\CELLENT FOOD 
REASONABLE PRICES 


Richmond, Va. 
112-114 N. 5th St. 

Norfolk, Va. . 
112-114 Market St. 
Washington, D. C. 

522 18th, N. W. 


te) | (@g : 
KAW R.GEISSLER INC, 
) ca SIXTH AVE. NEAR 10e ST. NEW YORK 
i Ht} Clhurch Furnishini 
| im) IN CARVED WOOD AND 
} MARBLE: BRASS: SILVER 
| A | FABRICS + WINDOWS D) 


Edwin §. Gorham, Inc. 


Publishers, Booksellers, Importers Rell- 
gious and Church Literature. OXFORD 
Bibles, Prayer Books, etc. 
Books, New MOWBRAY Publications, BC- 
CLESIASTICAL Wares, Parish Requisites; 
Old and Rare Books Rebound. Estimates 
gladly furnished. 

Established 1900. 


18 West 45 Street. New York. 


Devotional. 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN 


others whose lives have given the lie 
to the indifference and scepticism of the 
unreflecting portion of mankind. 

I used to take the Southern Church- 
man, but quit several years ago. It 
comes as an old friend now and I en- 
joy it as in other days. 

I wish you success in trying to put the 
paper back where it belongs. 

Charles F. Magee. 

Clifton Forge, Va. 
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For the Southern Churchman, 
WEAVERS. 
Maude F. Mumma. 
Countless weavers in the night, 
Spin their webs of erystals bright; 
Everywhere their trace is seen, 
In bush and tree and mosses green! 


grapevine with its silv’ry sKeins, 
fence a web of crystal veins; 
ivy drops its spangles too, 
hen-house is agleam with dew. 


The 
The 
The 
The 


The berry brushes tangled lie 
Within the mesh, and humbly vie 
In witchery and tracery fine 

With every glistening tree and vine. 


The fields like pools of shining glass, 
Reflect the sunbeams as they pass; 
And lend to all this brilliant sight, 
A dazzling dream of fairy light! 


CONTENTS 
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% SHRINE MONT 


High in Virginia Alleghanies; 100 miles 
due west of Washington; central in Third 
Province; on fine motoring road. Group 
of ten cottages about Cathedral Shrine and 
Refectory Hall, Library, swimming pool, 
tennis, hikes, etc. Church owned and ope- 
rated at cost. Invites Church people and 
friends from Easter to Advent; outings $2 
a day; vacations $12.50 a week; also 
Church groups and conferences. Grey- 
hound buses and So. Ry. trains met on no- 
tice at Mt. Jackson, Va. Prospectus, etc. 
Rev. Edmund L. Woodward, M. D., Shrine 
Mont, Orkney Springs, Va. 
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Removes Dandruff-StopsHairFalling] 
Restores Color 
Beauty to Gray and Faded 
60c. and $1.00 at Druggists. 
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For the convenience of subscribers sub- 
scriptions are continuwad at expiration un- 
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extended after each payment, notify us 
promptly No receipt for payment will be 
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able to the Southern Churchman, and not 
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ADVERTISEMENTS.—Rates quoted on 
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Representatives wanted in each Parish; 
liberal commissions. 


News concerning the Church at large al- 
ways welcome. 


Some Important Facts in 
English Church History 


EXAMINED AND REVIEWED 
By 
REV. W. P. WITSELL, D. D. 


This 1s an illuminating and instruc- 
tive review of the history of the Dpis- 
copal Church in England from the ear- 
liezt records, with commentaries on the 
book with the above title compiled by 
the Rev. C. L. Wells, D. D., of Sewanee, 
Tenn. 


As a digest of the records of the es- 
tablishment and growth of the Church; 
its maintenance and continuity of exist- 
ence as an independent religious body 
amid the vicissitudes of early English 
politics, and efforts of outside interfer- 
ence, t%is review affords a valuable 
fund of information to churchmen. 

In pamphlet form, 
Price, 25 cents - 
For sale by 7 = 


Catbolic for every truth of God; Protestant against every error of man. 
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America For Christ—Why Not Now? 

The Forward Movement has stirred the heart and 
imagination, and the pictures of the far-reaching pos- 
sibilities of what The Church-in-Atction really might 
and should be in a community, in a great and fair 
land which calls itself Christian, opens before us, not 
aS a visionary impossibility, but as a practical and 
thrilling adventure. An adventure in which youth, 
age and experience; men, women, every organization 
and social service agency could join forces in a su- 
preme and glorious ideal effort. Our city—community 
for Christ! 

Some twenty-odd years ago, Dr. Howard Kelly, with 
charts and maps in St. Paul’s Church, Richmond, un- 
folded a plan for the city of Baltimore. Whether any- 
thing was ever developed from his idea, we never heard, 
but the suggestion lingered in memory, and it now 
presents itself as a highly practical starting point. 

The Forward Movement has said, ‘‘ We have talked 
a great deal. There has been much exhortation. Now 
we need a plan of action for 1935-1936. It should 
embrace the whole parish and every part of it. 

This, then, is a plan of action for 1935-1936—To 
make a map of your city—place every Protestant 
Church in it, in its proper locality. We say Protes- 
tant, because we mean Protestant—for this is to be a 
Christ-inspired campaign—a Christ as ‘‘the one and 
only way’’—campaign, with the open Bible in hand. 

With the Church of the Living Christ as the center, 
or heart, draw a circle around that church until its 
lines reach the cirele of other churches similarly sur- 
rounded. Within the circle of that circumference is 
the territory of work and responsibility of that church 
or parish. ‘‘To seek out in hospital, prison, lonely 
room, or wherever it may be, those whom you may 
serve.”’ 

Will our brethren of other denominations join us, is 
it workable? I think so. But if not, the Episcopal 
Church is strong enough to assume the greater respon- 
sibility and we would have but ‘‘to lengthen our 
cords and strengthen our stakes.’’ 

The Social agencies at work in our cities today are 
splendidly organized, they are clothing the poor and 
feeding the hungry. Their workers are entering the 
homes of the poor and down-and-outers. Physical 
wants are being supplied, but are they looking after 
souls? Social Service has been defined as ‘‘Christi- 
anity in Action’’. Are they giving the needed Spirit- 
ual food and comfort and encouragement? _ Bishop 
McDowell reminds us ‘‘that the Church’s business is 


to inject the spiritual element in all man-made schemes 
for human development’’, 

The Forward Movement Commission reports that 
chureh attendance has increased generally during the 
last months—there is an increased interest all along 
the lne—but is it not those who are already church 
members, who had fallen off, and who might already 
be counted to belong to the church-goers? And how 
many of the needy are coming to the churches? ‘‘God 
believed in is not enough for our life and work as 
Christians today. He must be actively present in 
Power.’’ Have we a passion to win the world for 
Christ ? 

Is our Church really making a great effort to reach 
the non-churchman? Are we going into the highways 
(Continued on page 12.) 

* * * 
Will Rogers. 

Millions of Americans will feel in the death of Will 
Rogers the loss of a personal friend. <A host of others 
throughout the world, who by radio, the screen, the 
newspapers, and by personal contact have enjoyed the 
homely philosophy, critical but friendly comments on 
men and affairs, and keen wit of this gifted citizen of 
Oklahoma, will mourn his loss. His philanthropies 
were large, for he loved his fellow man, and gave freely 
of his time and fortune in aid of the distressed. 

Most widely known for his homely humor, his wit was 
packed with philosophy, and his philosophy did not 
less deserve its name because it was shaped to make 
a laugh. His wit was clean, without sting or malice, 
and his own solid sense and high courage exerted a 
wholesome influence in strengthening the heart and 
purpose of his fellow citizens, 

Will Rogers has been designated a typical Ameri- 
ean. Born at Oolagah, Indian Territory, he began 
his active life as a cowboy on his fathers ranch, proud 
of his Cherokee Indian blood, and his ability to throw 
a lariat. He ended it as the intimate friend of Presi- 
dents, monarchs, dictators, millionaires, and leaders in 
every walk of life. 

The record of his life gives emphasis to the fact that 
clean living, clean thoughts and clean acts, with ‘ove 
of fellow man still brings its reward. 

Wiley Post, pilot of the ill-fated plane and com- 
panion of Rogers on the vacation trip to Alaska, was 
regarded as one of the most expert aviators in America, 
and his loss»will be greatly felt in building up of 
Americas air communications. 
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(inital and World Problems as Others See Them 


A Noble Letter. 
The Guardian (English), August 2, 1935. 

The Times of Tuesday published a letter from Lord 
Lugard which states the issue before the League with 
the perfect simplicity of which the exposition of most 
great issues is capable. He does not hesitate to say 
in the first place to the Italians that they are ‘‘good 
sportsmen’’ and that in most circumstances they would 
be the first to admit that their dispute with Abyssinia 
does not provide ‘‘the conditions for a square fight. ¥ 
He then goes on to point out that the issue far ‘tran- 
scends the personality of either belligerent. If there 
should be a war and that war should be condoned by 
the principal nations of the League, the League itself 
could hardly survive as an effective agency for peace. 
In the circumstances in which war in Abyssinia is be- 
ing planned it is used as an instrument of policy. That 
is a negation of all international policy since the War. 
The result would be that no nation could trust the sol- 
emn pledge of another. The very basis of our civiliza- 
tion would be swept away. Lord Lugard concludes: 

“‘England has her opportunity at Geneva—God grant 
she may not lose it ‘through craven fear of being great.’ 
She is not pledged to single action, but if our represent- 
atives declare sans phrase that Great Britain stands for 
the observance of treaties and the procedure they pre- 
seribe, wé may with confidence leave it to the others 
to declare before the world on which side they stand. 
Are not our troubles in Europe sufficient without lght- 
ing the torch of racial and colour antipathies? We see 
only too clearly the implications, the risks and the 
dangers, but they are less than the alternative.’’ 


The Church Leaders on Abyssinia. 

Not the least significant incident in connection with 
the Abyssinian crisis is the joint action by the Arch- 
bisop of Canterbury and the Arecbisop of Upsala. Speak- 
ing in the name of multitudes of Christian people 
throughout the world they ‘‘appeal to the Council of 
the League of Nations to use every possible effort to 
secure a peaceful settlement’’ and ‘‘to prevent the out- 
break of a war between the members of the League, 
which would shock the conscience of the world.’’ By 
this appeal the two Northern primates have given a 
lead on the spiritual and moral implications of the 
crisis which will greatly encourage Christian opinion 
everywhere. The lead is definite and it concentrates 
on the right point—the prevention of war through the 
League. The Pope has also expressed. his concern, 
though in vaguer terms. At the beatification of an 
Italian missionary to Abyssinia he said, in a few and 
earefully weighed words, ‘‘ . we hope, still hope, 
shall always hope, in the peace of Christ, in the King- 
dom of Christ. In any case, we have every confidence 
that nothing will happen except in accordance with 
truth, justice and charity.’’ The Pope, of course, is 
hampered by the Treaty with Italy, which in giving 
him the simulacrum of temporal power greatly limited 
his action where Italy is concerned. Even so, his ut- 
terance will disappoint many who had hoped for some- 
thing more decisive. 


Terror in Africa, 
By Romain Rolland, Noted French Author. 
The Witness, August 15, 1935. 

Italian Fascism having reduced an entire people to 
poverty, is now waging war in order to subjugate the 
last surviving independent people of Africa, at the 
risk of thus setting fire to Europe and of provoking 
another world-wide conflagration. To prepare for this 
war, a new wave of terrorism is now breaking over 
Italy. The Special Tribunal of Rome has, in the first 
few months of 1935, already exceeded the total of 


1934 for the number of trials and years of imprison- 
ment inflicted upon the heroic adversaries of Fascism. 
Former prisoners, liberated after the ‘‘conditional”’ 
amnesty of September, 1934, have nearly all been re- 
arrested and sent for five years to the ‘‘Confino di 
Polizia.’’? Young men have been sentenced to 20 years 
imprisonment for their personal opinions. Wives and 
mothers have undergone the same treatment. Men who 
had already served six or seven years of hard labor, 
after a few months of conditional liberty, sometimes 
on mere suspicion, have been once more arrested and 
condemned to very heavy sentences for having been 
found in possession of a mere pamphlet or even for 
having protested, in the correct legal forms and in 
the fascist unions themiselves against the theft of 
their wages and the annoyances to which they have 
been submitted in the Italian factories. Mothers, wives 
and children are considered responsible for the anti- 
fascist opinions of their sons, husbands and fathers. 
Everything possible is done to hinder them in finding 
work. Political prisoners and likewise their families, 
are forbidden to accept money from their friends and 
relations. Whoever gives or receives help is inexorably 
condemned. Fascism tries to starve and to annihilate 
—morally and physically—not only its enemies, but 
also whoever is connected with them by bonds of rela- 
tionship or friendship. 

The protest of hundreds and hundreds of anti-Fas- 
cists suffering inhuman treatment is rising from Fas- 
cist Italy, from the accursed islands of Ponza and 
Ventotene, from the dungeons where they suffer and 
where they die. Dozens of intellectuals of high stand- 
ing have recently been arrested in Turin, Milan, Padua 
and Venice. Scholars, journalists and university pro- 
fessors have been imprisoned, not only for any revolu- 
tionary or anti-Fascist activity, but simply because they 
did not think along Fascist lines. In the past four 
months, a total of 1,210 years of imprisonment has been 
imposed by the Special Tribunal. Such is the balance- 
sheet at the beginning of Italy’s subjugation of Ethiopa. 
Cur duty is to expose these facts to the whole world 
and arouse protest against such atrocities. 


God Is Not Dead. 
From Editorial in The Richmond Christian Advocate, August 
15, 1935. 


One thing is certain. Through all the changing cir- 
cumstances of life the Truth, the Good, the Noble— 
these things have stemmed the storm. They have 
climbed out of the mire. They are not dead. Maybe 
we are going into the Dark Ages once again and it 
may be worse than the other chapter. Civilizations 
may collapse. Democracy as we know it, may disap- 
pear from the earth. These institutions we worship 
more than we worship God, may erumble under our 
gaze. This economic system that glorifies the secular, 
honors greed and tramples the helpless under feet, 
while the privileged sleep in the lap of luxury may 
go down with a crash that will shake the earth. But 
even that will not carry God from His Throne. God 
is not dependent upon American civilization for the 
preservation of His Truth. Even if this system passes 
that will not be the defeat of all that is Truth. 

God is not dead. God has a plan and His hand will 
be seen and felt in the unwinding of this skein and the 
unfolding of this book. The Truth has never died nor 
ean it die. It is immortal and will live. The God who. 


has guided this world these centuries in the midst of 
man’s folly and his sin has not given that job over 
to any brain trust or man-made commissions. 

Right will 


The program of Truth will not collapse. 
win. The Light will keep on shining. 
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ARCHDEACON FREDERICK W. NEVE, D. D. 


Doing Honor to God 


Part: 2. 


Doing honor to God consists, in the first place, in 
believing in Him as our God, for without this faith ‘‘it 
is impossible to please Him.’’ Heb. 11:6. We.can no 
more do without God than the earth can do without 
the sun. It is a loss, however, which unbelievers fail 
to realize, because they share in the benefits of a more 
or less Christian civilization. But doing honor to God 
consists not only in a belief that He is, but also ‘‘ that 
He is a rewarder of them that diligently seek Him.’’ 


A Lack of Faith a Barrier to Progress. 

The world is suffering from the lack of faith of 
those who profess to believe in God, because faith is 
the key by means of which ‘‘the innumerable benefits 
procured for us’’ by Christ’s Death upon the Cross, 
are made available for the needs of mankind. The 
Church, which according to St. Paul, is ‘‘the Fulness 
of Him that filleth all in all,’’ should be the distribut- 
ing agency through which the blessings of the Kingdom 
of Heaven may reach those for whom they were in- 
tended. It is honoring God to believe that the infinite 
resources for the carrying out of His great work of 
redemption are fully available now for its complete 
fulfilment. 


Realizing the Possibilities Ahead of Us. 

We have scarcely begun to realize what the loving- 
kindness of the Lord implies, nor have we fathomed 
the depths of His everlasting mercy. ‘‘There is much 
land yet to be possessed,’’ and the Word of God is full 
of invitations and even commands to His people to 
go up and take possession. What is needed is a far 
more adventurous policy than has yet been pursued. 
We see acts of daring on every side of us. Attempts 
are constantly being made to do things, as in aviation, 
which, a generation ago, would have been deemed im- 
possible. The only reason why these new attempts are 
being made, is that men, by their daring and faith in 
their own powers of skill and endurance, have con- 
verted the impossible into the possible. 


Christianity Has Lagged Behind. 

But Christians, who should be in the lead, lag be- 
hind. Christianity is a religion of faith. Its whole 
history consists of a continuous record of great ven- 
tures of faith, which have again and again given a 
new inspiration to mankind to reach higher ground. 
It seems incredible that with the number of Christians 
there are in the world today, and with the full meas- 
ure of the divine resources placed at their disposal, the 
world should still be in the condition which exists at 
the present time. 


The Infinity of the Divine Resources. 

The divine resources are equal to the task of redeem- 
ing a thousand worlds; in fact, all the worlds, no mat- 
ter how many, which need redemption, and yet Chris- 
tians in this tiny speck of a world, in the vast uni- 
verse of God, so far from going forward with a tri- 
umphant progress, are actually losing ground in various 
parts of Christendom. A Century of Progress has lately 
been celebrated at the Worlds Fair in Chicago, and 
an astonishing advance has been made in the realm 
of scientific knowledge, but Christianity no longer 
leads the world, in spite of the fact that it has far 
vaster resources to draw upon, and far vaster possi- 
bilities beckoning to it. 


The Enabling Power of God. 

The main cause for this timid and hesitating policy 
of marking time and even making so-called strategic 
retreats has been, as already stated, a lack of faith 
and a neglect to do honor to God by taking Him at 
His word and attempting what He wants done which 
He is fully able to give us the power to bring about. 
The first petition in The Lord’s Prayer, is ‘‘Hallowed 
be Thy Name’’, that is, may Thy Name be honored. 
This stands at the very beginning of our duty to God, 
and there is no better way of making His glory known 
than by manifesting to the world what great and won- 
derful things He is able to do for His people, if they 
will only go forward trusting to Him to keep His 
promises and do for them ‘‘exceeding abundantly’’ 
above all that they ask or think. 


A Soldier’s Battle. 

It is no use trusting to our leaders and imagining 
that they can do the work for us. A Captain may 
lead, but if his soldiers do not march with him, iis 
attempts to go forward will be a complete failure. We 
must be ready to do our part and encourage our lead- 
ers to feel sure that we are ready and eager to follow 
in the path marked out for us. 


‘‘Tnke a mighty army 
Moves the Church of God.’’ : 
We are fond of singing this in our Church services, 
but is it really the case that we are like a mighty army 
and that we are really moving forward, like the saints 
of old? 


The Great Cloud of Witnesses. 

The great cloud of witnesses who may be watching 
us, who have taken their place in the great work of 
setting forward the Kingdom of God, must wonder at 
the indifference and want of genuine loyalty to our 
Lord, instead of gladly and joyfully embracing the 
opportunity of showing our devotion and gratitude to 
Him. Do they not ardently wish that they might be 
privileged to once more take part in the good fight 
of faith and set us an example of the way in which the 
victory must be won and can only be won? These are 
plain words, but as St. Paul says:—If the trumpet 
give an uncertain sound who shall prepare himself to 
the battle?’’ (1 Cor. 14:8.) 


Knights of the Order of the Thousandfold, 

What is there God wants done, thou ean’st not do? 
The mighty deeds of faith once wrought of old 
Thou ean’st today renew. 


Why wait for some ‘‘far-off Divine event’’? 
The present hour doth claim thine utmost zeal. 
Go forth with the belief that thou art sent 

To make Christ’s promise real : 


His promise, that by faith thou mayest do 

As mighty works as He Himself hath done, 
And greater works than these; go prove it true, 
And glorify God’s Son. 


Not by thy power or might, but bowed in prayer, 
Thou shalt prevail as Jacob did of old; 

Princes with God to be, His gifts to bear, 

And bless a Thousandfold. 
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Today 


Her Principles and Characteristics 
By ARTHUR B. KINSOLVING, 


Rector of Saint Paul’s 


QW LET US pass in review some of the principles 
N and characteristics of the Anglican Communion. 

First, I would mention a certain reverent and con- 
vineed conservatism. Its deepest root strikes into a 
profound appreciation of the Incarnation. When I sat 
in a class-room at the Virginia Seminary fifty years 
ago, my dear old professor of theology used to say 
with a confident smile: ‘‘Gentlemen, other religions 
have their incarnations; we only have the Cross and 
the Atonement.’’ Since then the whole emphasis has 
shifted; we have come to realize that the deeper, prior, 
more comprehensive truth is the Incarnation. Hence 
the faithfulness of the English Catholic Church in her 
witness to the completeness of our Lord’s humanity 
and the glory of His divinity. That Christ was the 
Son of God matters everything, as we now know, as to 
the value of the Atonement itself, and if the Incarna- 
tion is the root of everything in Christianity, then 
what think ye of Christ? whose son is He? is the im- 
portant question. The Greek fathers of the Fourth 
Century were not wrong, but rendered an immortal 
service when they wrought out the Chalcedonean sym- 
bol, which for sixteen centuries the universal Church 
has repeated: ‘‘God of God, Light of Light, Very God 
of Very God, begotten, not made, being of one essence 
with the Father, by Whom all things were made, Who 
for us men and for our salvation came down from 
heaven, and was incarnate by the Holy Ghost of the 
Virgin Mary, and was made man.”’ 

I was recently asked to address the Young People’s 
Fellowship of a large Methodist Church. There were 
more than a hundred young people present. The sub- 
ject assigned me was the Virgin Birth, Miracle, and 
the Resurrection. The textbook put into my hand, 
and written by a theological professor at Drew Semi- 
nary, made such ample room for either a positive or a 
negative attitude toward Incarnation, Miracle and the 
Resurrection as to discount thoroughly the necessity 
of believing in Christianity as a supernatural religion. 
With our formularies as bases and guides, this would 
be impossible among us. Individual teachers may go 
very far in the exercise of their freedom of interpre- 
tation. But both they and the people have before their 
eyes as a counter check the citations from Holy Writ 
and the interpretative language of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. The evident conception of this book of 
devotion and offices is that Christianity is the religion 
of a Person, not of a Book, and that we take our Chris- 
tology and theology, as well as the bases of our prayers, 
from the mind of Christ and His Apostles. 

As another consequence of this firm grasp upon the 
principle of the Incarnation, we have the rich sacra- 
mental mysticism of the Prayer Book. The great 
Swiss reformer, Zwingli, did his utmost by cold ration- 
alism to destroy belief in anything of which he had not 
sensible proof, and thereby turned the Lord’s Supper 
into a bare memorial of a past event. His influence 
among the churches which took their rise at the Ref- 
ormation in determining their doctrine of the Lord’s 
Supper, has been amazingly long-lived, but it is orow- 
ing less. ; 

But the Church of England, through her reverence 
not only for the great sacramental teachings of St. 
John and St. Paul, but also for the mind of the early 


Church, Baltimore. 


Christian fathers, has preserved for us the glorious 
Eucharistic teaching, which is becoming increasingly 
precious to our Church today. Graciously and tenderly 
she has gathered the httle children into the covenant 
of Holy Baptism, linking their lives with -the life of 
Christ Jesus, and seeking to bring them up in His 
fear and love. And then as we enter her sanctuaries, 
our eye falls in the central place, not upon a pulpit 
or lectern, but upon the Lord’s table, the Christian 
altar. 


The Church holds a strong and definite doctrine of 
God, of the objective reality of God, and of God’s 
activity in our behalf. The Incarnation itself is the 
pledge of this divine initiative. Hence her strong doe- 
trine of the sacraments. My faith and my obedience 
have their value, but the action of God is supreme. 
What He does at the font and altar is infinitely more 
than what we do at our best. 


GAIN. A part of this conservatism is her tenacious 
hold upon the principle of historie continuity. 


To me it seems unthinkable that our Lord should’ 


have flung into human society truths and channels of 
grace so infinitely precious without the guardianship 
of an authentic ministry. If so, why should He have 
bestowed such pains upon the Twelve, or sent out the 
Seventy as His forerunners in every place whither He 
Himself would go? Why did He call out of heaven St. 
Paul to be as directly sent by Himself as any of the 
original eleven? And why did St. Paul so carefully 
commission Titus and Timothy for their work, and 


why is it true that many years before either the eanon- 


of New Testament Scripture was settled, or the Apos- 
tles’ or Nicene Creed was formulated, the Church came 
to a clear consciousness of its type of ministry ? 

On the one hand, we have one of the original five 
patriarchs claiming monarchical and absolute authority 
over the whole of Christendom, and we can trace the 


historical steps by which that claim was made effec-. 


tive. 


On the other hand, we have more than three hun- 
dred divisions of Christendom, the largest number of 
sects in any religion in the history of the world. And 
yet we face in that most sacred High Priestly prayer 
of the Lord Jesus His plea for a visible unity. In 
view of these broad facts, I love and revere two things 
about this Church: first, the way through all weathers, 
under Gods’ Providence, she has adhered to the an- 
cient order; and next, her deep yearning and active 
leadership in bringing together the severed groups of 
the Church of Christ on earth. In this connection, let 
me say I never think of Charles Henry Brent and his 
heroic, if for the time being futile, efforts to further 
the work of reunion, probably at the cost of his own 
life, without recalling the words of our Master: 
‘Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be called 
the children of God.’’ 


A singularly scholarly and well-informed book, ‘‘The 


Chureh Catholic and Protestant, a Study of Differ- 


ences That Matter’’, by the Rev. Dr. Williams Adams" 


Brown, has come into my hands since most of this 
paper was written. The dedication reads: 
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To 
The Memory Of 
CHARLES HENRY BRENT 
Bishop In 
The Protestant Episcopal Church 
Priest. Of 
The Church Universal 


Among the subjects treated are, The Genius of Catho- 
lie Piety, The Genius of Protestant Piety, What Rome 
Offers and What She Demands, The Christianity that 
Is Catholic But Not Roman, What Catholics Might 
Learn From Protestants, What Protestants Can Learn 
From Catholics. As a work making for a better vnder- 
standing between the several groups that coustitute 
Christendom today, Dr. Brown’s monumental study 
is likely, in my judgthent, for its insight and love of 
truth to mark a milestone along the highway of Chris- 
tian thinking. 


TURN now from this note of Anglican stability 

to that of Anglican progressiveness. The two dis- 
tinctive marks of this Communion are Authority 
and Freedom. As A. E. J. Rawlinson, in his Paddock 
Lectures, pointed out, ‘‘There is authority without 
freedom, and freedom which is the reaction against 
all authority.’’ While no where in things human is 
there to be found a perfect balance, in this Chureh 
there is an effort honestly to combine the two. Hence, 
“we enjoy here freedom of scholarship and spiritual 
freedom in a notable degree. Our Anglican scholars, 
as they pursue their investigations in Church history 
or in the deepest and greatest of all sciences, theology, 
do not have to keep one eye upon the Index Expurga- 
torius. They are not haunted by what Paul Elmer 
More calls ‘‘The Demon of the Absolute.’’ They have 
tried to be reasonable without being rationalistic. We 
have the treasure of the Christian ministry and the 
treasure of a divine revelation ‘‘in earthen vessels.’’ 
There is a human element and a divine element in each, 
and this aceords with the principle of the Incarnation. 
The rationalizing Protestant has set up an infallible 
book, and the rationalizing Roman Catholic an infal- 
lible Church, speaking through an infallible head, vice- 
regent of the Lord Christ on earth. There is perhaps 
no more dramatic passage in Church history than the 
story of the Vatican Council of 1870, where for weary 
weeks noble scholars within that communion opposed 
with all their might this decree. Brave Roman arch- 
bishops on their return home to this country even re- 
fused to promulgate it. This ‘‘Demon of the Abso- 
lute,’’ says Mr. More, ‘‘is perhaps the most subtly 
_malign of all the idols set up for worship by the hu- 

man race.’’ 

By contrast, the scholarship of this Church is clothed 
with humility, recognizing that ‘‘we know in part,’’ 
and must ‘‘prophesy in part,’’ showing a willingness 
to face the truth as we find it more clearly manifested. 
Our divine Lord says to us each, ‘‘Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy mind’’; and St. Paul coun- 
sels, ‘‘Prove all things; hold fast that which is good.’’ 
Think with your intellect, not with your heart or your 
emotions only, and beware lest ye think with your 
prejudices. 


GAIN. I believe we can justly claim for the Angli- 
can communion a marked spirit of fairness and 
comprehension, which gives her an important place 

as a bridge Church in divided Christendom. One of 
the tragedies of the Christian Church today is that 
while we try to unite the world in a brotherhood, we 
are not ourselves united. There is more fundamental 
unity than some people realize, and it would be a sur- 
prise to many to know how much of this is acknowl- 
edged by the Church of Rome itself. But there are 
strong contrasting types of Christian thought and 
marked differences between Catholic and Protestant 
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piety, which seem to be permanent. Ever since Abelard 
wrote his “‘Sic et Non,’’ setting out in columns side by 
side the conflicts of doctrine among the great teachers, 
even in the Roman Church in the ages of faith, differ- 
ences have existed. At the Reformation these became 
violently emphasized and stereotyped, and some are 
likely to continue for a long time to come. What 
should be our attitude? One of aloofness and discipli- 
nary exclusiveness, or one of hopefulness, friendliness 
and respect? The whole history of the Church through 
the ages shows us a composite canvas in which evil 
and good are inextricably interwoven, and then when 
things seemed darkest, some prophet has arisen, an 
Augustine, a Bentaict, a Francis, a Wesley, a Keble, a 
Newman, and the institution has taken on a new lease 
of life. Professor Karl Aidam, one of the ablest of 
living Roman Catholic scholars, speaking of the im- 
perfections of the Church, says: ‘‘That there is no 
perfect equation between the ideal and the real, that 
actual Catholicism lags considerably behind its idea, 
that it has never yet appeared in history as a complete 
and perfect thing, but always as a thing in process of 
development and laborious growth: such is the testi- 
mony of ecclesiastical and social history. . The 
primitive Church was never at any time a Church 
‘without spot or wrinkle’, as St. Paul puts its... . 
The early Church, for all its brilhant light, had griev- 
ously dark shadows also, and the same is true in gen- 
eral of the Church throughout the centuries. As long 
as Catholicism tasts, it will feel the need for reform, 
for a more perfect assimilation of its actuality to the 
ideal which illumines its path.’’ 

I think bigotry is more unlike the mind of the Lord 
Jesus than almost any other sin. ‘‘Master, we saw 
one casting out devils in Thy name, and we forbade 
him.’’ Jesus said, ‘‘Forbid him not, for he that is not 
against us is on our part.’’ ‘‘What God hath cleansed 
that call not thou common.’’ There are such curious 
facts to confound the narrow person, and justify the 
intelligent comprehension of the Anglican communion. 
For example, the great Bach mass, one of the noblest 
ever composed, was written by a Lutheran. Scores of 
the hymns we sing came out of the hearts of Latins and 
Greeks, Moravians, Evangelicals and mystics cradled 
and nurtured under other Christian systems. The wife 
of the stern Puritan, Jonathan Edwards, seems to have 
been one of the saintliest, sweetest, most loving dis- 
ciples of the Lord Jesus who ever lived, though she 
bore and trained eleven children. The Baptist, Walter 
Rauschenbusch wrote one of the tenderest prayers ever 
penned about little children. It is one of the ‘‘Prayers 
of the Social Awakening.’’ ‘‘O Thou great Father of 
the weak, lay Thy hand tenderly on all the little chil- 
dren on earth, and bless them. Bless our own children, 
who are life of our life, and who have become the 
heart of our heart. Bless every little child-friend that 
has leaned against our knee and refreshed our soul by 
its smiling trustfulness. . But bless with a seven- 
fold blessing the young lives whose slender shoulders 
ure already bowed beneath the yoke of toil, and 
whose glad growth is being stunted forever. 
“ee Grant to all the citizens and officers of 
states which now permit this wrong the grace of a 
holy anger. . By the Holy Child that nestled in 
Mary’s bosom; by the memories of our own childhood 
joys and sorrows . . we beseech Thee to save us 
from killing the sweetness of young life by the greed 
of gain.’’ Charles H. Spurgeon and General Booth 
are perhaps two of the greatest Christian influences 
in the Nineteenth Century, as Kagawa undoubtedly is 
in this. We have all heard German Lutherans accused 
of being only a cold, time-serving, obsequious state 
Church, but how manly has been their struggle against 
unjust state oppression, and how fine the recognition 
by the Roman Church of Germany that these Protes- 
tants, with a consciousness that they are fighting the 
battle of the Church universal, are defending the cause 


co 


of the Catholic Chureh as well as their own. And, 
by the way, anyone who ponders the difficulties of the 
Chureh in Germany under Hitler, ought to under- 
stand a little better those of the English Church in 
the days of Henry VILL. 


JT we are coming to more reasonable days and 
B juster judgments, and the Anglican communion 

has an honorable part in leading the way. She 
refused before Edinburgh and Lausanne to attend a 
conference which closed the door to reunion on the 
side of the Church of Rome. It was a great shock to 
many of the Protestant leaders. Since then there has 
been a profound modification of the traditional preju- 
dice of Protestants toward Rome. A distinction is now 
made between the Roman Church as a legal institution 
and that Church as a spiritual fellowship, mother and 
home of saints. Her piety is reverenced, her mighty 
Christian responsibilities are appreciated, and her 
saints are revered. Many years ago I heard Bishop 
David H. Greer of New York, who began his ministry 
as rather a narrow Broadchurchman, but grew bigger 
through the years, say that we owe a great debt to 
the Roman Catholic Church for standing so bravely 
through the centuries for the supernatural. And I 
think that the Anglican communion is rendering today 
a great service by holding up before the eyes of the 
churches taking their rise at or since the Reformation 
the ideal of worship, which does not consist merely in 
the singing of hymns and the saying of prayers. 

I may only refer briefly in closing to the robust, 
courageous and, in the main, profound and sane con- 
tribution which a school of thinkers in the Anglican 
communion, especially in England, have made, and 
are making towards social reform. The names of lead- 
ers which will at once occur to you include these: 
F. D. Maurice, Charles Kingsley, Charles Gore, Henry 
Seott Holland, R. H. Tawney; W. G. Peck, author of 
“The Social Implications of the Oxford Movement’’; 
and in the United States, Howard Melish, Father Ham- 
lin, Dean Lathrop, and William B. Spofford. This is 
only a skeleton list. Of late there has been the flower- 
ing of Maurician theology in a fuller appreciation of 
the social implications of the Incarnation. It is real- 
ized that a vision of the supernatural end of human 
life must first be restored to a broken and blinded 
humanity by the witness of Church and Sacrament. 
‘“‘The unbridged chasm between sacred and secular is 
intolerable,’’ writes Mr. Peck. ‘‘. . If the natural 
world is essentially an evil to be fled, the less the 
Christian. has to do with it, the better.. But the soul 
of man is incarnate in such manner as to be organi- 
cally related with the world.’’ Psychologists tell us 
that environment profoundly affects the human organ- 
ism, so the Church must be concerned with the social 
environment of God’s children, and must fight pluto- 
cratic individualism as well as godless collectivism. 
There are many fine spirits in Anglicanism today who 
feel that it is up to the Church of the present to re- 
dress as far as it can the sing of the Church of the 
past, when it acquiesced too smugly in abuses that 
were a disgrace to any Christian land. Secularism is 
collapsing before our eyes, and with it an unsocial 
individualistic capitalism. It costs now on an average 


nearly as much to sell as to produce an article, and 
one-fifth of the people of this nation today are being 
fed by the state. As has been said, ‘‘The problem is 
terrific in the complexity of its social ramifications, but 
surprisingly simple in its central principle.’’? The Sign 
for today is the sign of the Elder Brother, the sign of 
the Son of Man, of the Holy Cross, and the fellowship 
of believers in the Christian God. There are already 
‘‘signs in the sun and in the moon and in the stars.’’ 
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‘‘Cynicism, flippaney and gloom have supplanted the 
confidence of the generations which assured themselves 
of unfailing progress,’’ writes a man of noble faith. 
Never has there been such a challenge to the reality of 
the Christian Church as today. In the words of Dr. 
Gavin, ‘‘The Church is enthroned not in the earthles 
but in the heavenlies; she is as much above Capitalism 
as above Socialism, Communism, or Fascism. . . . 
She has outlived the heydays of many social and eco- 
nomie organizations of human life: the Pagan, Roman 
omnicompetent State ; the barbarisms of many 
a transition epoch . . the nascent nationalism and 
individualism of the Renaissance, and the Revolution 
of the Reformation: these are incidents in the history 
of her experience. She has long since learned that when 
men fail to face facts, they make futile the finest facul- 
ties they possess . In the troublous times in which 
we live, equanimity, fearlessness, honest courage, and 
a high faith are the unique contributions she can make 
to the needs of men. . The glory of our faith is its 
perennially fresh vitality. The spontaneous novelty 
of it comes from the wellsprings of eternal life in the 
age-long Heart of God.”’ 


* * * 


BOOK REVIEWS i 


OWARD RELIEF, by Hoxie Neale Fairchild. 157 
pages, price $1.75. Published by The Macmillan Co. 
New York City. 


This is a book written by a well informed man who 
found it difficult to accept the truths of Christianity at 
first but now, as he confesses, he sees “That after all, there 
is something in it.’ His main difficulty was intellectual. 
He states in the Preface that “. Although my book is 
extremely personal, I have shrunk from the stylistic ego- 
tism of ‘giving testimony’.” This is the prevailing note 
of the whole book. The best classification is that it is a 
fine Apology in the spirit and style of an honest doubter 
who when he saw for himself, he demonstrated the cour- 
age of his convictions in his crying with Thomas, “My 
Lord and my God.’’ 

The reading of the book will stimulate those who have 
suffered a similar experience in faith and are confused as 
to what to believe and what not to believe. It contains 
much information from many theological, philosophical 
and literary sources. Moreover, it is our personal joy and 
eratification to know that Dr. Fairchild is a communicant 
of the Church of Saint Mary the Virgin, in New York 
City, confirmed last year. The reviewer finds in this book 
as fine a discussion on realistic theology as he has ever. 
seen in recent years coming from the pen of one who does 
pot claim to be a theologian in the strict sense of the 
word. The younger of the clergy will find in this book a 
real food for thought and inspiration. We welcome it 
from his pen and remain in hope that he will write an- 
other in the same spirit and courage in the future. 

Spathy. 


AITH THAT PROPELS, by G. Ray Jordan. 208 pages, 
price $1.50, published by The Cokesbury Press, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 


A book of fifteen sermons by the author of ‘‘Courage 
That Propels,’’ who is the pastor of Centenary Methodist 
Church in Winston-Salem, North Carolina. He points out 
the need of a vital religious faith to lead us through these 
difficult times and solve these difficult problems. Wight 
of the sermons are in a form of question, such as “‘Why 
Be Good?” ‘Character Or Chaos?” ‘Your Religion—a 
Load Or A Lift?’”’ This is interesting and suggestive. He 
cuca forward a convincing reason that religion is a lift and 
not a load! The last sermon on ‘‘The World’s Progress— 
What Next?”? The preacher says ‘Only as we build in the 
realm of the spirit can we build permanently.” (P. 207.) 

Each sermon contains illustrations from many sources 
that make the reading suggestive and interesting. -— — 
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The Ministry 


By A. HUGO BLANKINGSHIP, 
Dean of Holy Trinity Cathedral, Habana, Cuba. 


St. John 15:16. ‘‘Ye did not choose me, 
but I chose you, and appointed you, that ye 
should go and bear fruit, and that your fruit 
should abide.”’ 


E are gathered here this morning to give our wit- 
ness to the source of the creation and the con- 
tinuity of The Sacred Ministry of The Church, 

and with Divine assistance to do our part to perpetu- 
ate it in the world. We fully realize our joyful privi- 
lege and our solemn responsibility. The office of the 
ministry was not created by man nor ean it be con- 
tinued by man alone. This service is not of our mak- 
ing, not of our choice; it has its origin from God, it 
is for us to accept and use, rather, to be used by it. 
In it we link ourselves to the glorious life of The 
Chureh of the past and to that still more glorious 
Church, which is to come. As living channels we pass 
on to another, that which we have received, viz,: the 
office, work and authority of a priest in The Church 
of God. We dare not do otherwise. The source of this 
act is found at the beginning of The Christian Era, if 
we take into account the complete purpose of God, 
it is to be found at the very foundations of the world. 
God in His infinite wisdom from the beginning chose 
to reveal His purpose and love through man. This 
is the glory of man, that he shares with God the build- 
ing of His Kingdom and its order. It is important 
that we get this point of view, that our act today is 
not of our choosing, but in obedience with God’s Holy 
will. Only as we understand and appreciate this, can 
we give the ministry its proper place in the history of 
the world. One does not chose the ministry, but he 
is chosen by the compulsion of those invisible, but real 
forces, which finally shape the destiny of man. One 
cannot seek the ministry, he is sought and found. His 
liberty is only in obedience to The Divine Call. The 
call might come suddenly or it might be the result of 
gradual and accumulating evidences which point to no 
other way than that of The Sacred Ministry. This is 
the conviction that gives one the boldness to undertake 
such an adventure and task. 


In the fulness of time God sent His only Begotten , 


Son, Our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ, into the world 
to proclaim the blessed news of His everlasting love and 
salvation. Through the ministry of Jesus, we can dis- 
cover something of the plan and purpose of God and 
we can also discover the purpose, which God has for us. 
Jesus in due and appointed time continued His own 
God-given mission by the calling, training and the 
sending forth of The Twelve. This was the first link, 
which holds the Christian ministry to its Divine origin. 
As to the full details of how and in what manner the 
next few links were made, how this original God-sent 
Christian ministry was passed on from the first Apos- 
tles to those of the succeeding generations, is a ques- 
tion of considerable debate and the record of the facts 
is too obscure to give any certainty; but there can be 
no question concerning the passing on of this life of 
the spirit. We cannot believe that the office, work and 
authority of the ministry of Christ came to an end 
with the Apostolic Age. To the contrary, we be- 
lieve that which Christ began with and in the Apostles 
continued, that through them and their successors He 
extended the spirit of His life. So our act this morn- 
ing has a far deeper signficance than the witnessing 
to the long life of The Church, we are also bearing 
witness to The Incarnation and the continuity of the 
life of The Spirit. This and this alone gives impor- 
tance to what we are doing. And the realization that 
this act is of God and not of man gives us a deen 
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sense of humility, but it also gives a sense of independ- 
ence and authority. When men ask the question, by 
what authority is the ministry of The Church exer- 
cised, we can only say as St. Peter said when he was 
brought before the Sanhedrin, ‘‘In the name and au- 
thority of Jesus Christ.’? From Him comes the power 
and continuing life of the ministry. 


HE Holy Cathole Church and its ministry have 

other characteristics besides that of continuity. 

They have a spiritual content, a unique content. 
We find these characteristics in the ministry of Jesus. 
He revealed them in what He said, in what He did and 
in what He expected His disciples to do. Of the many 
characteristics of The Christian ministry, two espe- 
cially stand out. The Christian ministry is above all a 
ministry of Unity and Reconciliation. 

A ministry of unity in that it is a unifying power 
which draws men together into a common fellowship. 
Jesus spoke much concerning The Kingdom. All of 
His teaching and preaching had a far-reaching social 
significance. He saw the world as a home and hu- 
manity as one great family. He was fully aware of 
the disintegrating forces which would destroy unity 
and fellowship. So in the midst of the world’s eon- 
fusion He built His Church, a rallying point, a binding 
force, drawing and holding men together. This was 
not a new force in the world, the prophets of the older 
dispensation, The Temple, The Synagogue, had been 
unifying centers, but His was a fulfilment of the 
promise they made, a more perfect and compelling 
instrument for unity. He laid this burden of binding 
all men together in one loving kingdom upon all of 
those He called to do His work. And today as ever 
this task stands out pre-eminently as the great work 
of a priest of God, leading a divided world into the 
ways of oneness in God. It is a most difficult task, but 
a God-given one and because it is God-given we can 
hope for final victory. Doubtless God does use many 
ways in bringing the unity of mankind to pass, but He 
has chosen The Church and Her ministry to be one of 
the most helpful ways in accomplishing this work. A 
priest must use his greatest efforts towards the end of 
unity. 

The other chief characteristic of The Sacred Ministry 
is that it is a ministry of Reconciliation. A ministry ’ 
of bringing God to man and man to God. As it seeks 
to bind man to man, it dares also to bind man to God. 
It is above all a ministry of salvation.’’ I have come 
to seek and to save that which is lost,’’ said the Master. 
And He called and sent His disciples upon the high 
adventure of seeking and saving the souls of men. 
This strong conviction, that they were seekers of men 
for God was the compelling force which drove the 
first disciples to the then known ends of the earth 
with breathless haste. And this love of souls is the 
compelling force of the ministry today. And this is 
the real test of the validity of orders, whether they be 
of Christ or not, do they bear the fruit of salvation, 
this is the claim of catholcity. There is much talk 
about the decline of the influence of the ministry; the 
ministry can have the same power as it possessed in 
the first days of Christian history, if it will use its 
God-given power. It is only when it loses sight of 
The Divine purpose of unity and salvation that it suf- 
fers, when it allows itself to be stopped channels of 
God’s grace. The world today, as ever, is faced with 
apparently insoluble problems, weary with the futility 
of many things, torn and divided by greed and selfish- 
ness, helplessly lost in its own confusion, only God 

(Continued on page 12.) 
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Cornwall---Truro Cathedral 
By H. MARTIN P. DAVIDSON, 


A Correspondent in England. 


HE Diocese of Truro comprises the county of Corn- 

wall, England’s most southwestern county. For 

centuries Cornwall was included in the see of 
Exeter, but about fifty years ago it was constituted 
a new diocese. Truro was taken for the see city, anda 
cathedral begun, the south choir aisle of which in- 
cludes part of the old parish church of St. Mary. The 
style of architecture adopted was the Early English, 
and especially fine is the first sight of the cathedral 
dominating the little town that one gets from the train 
window. The guide book to the cathedral is a model, 
having notes on the building on one page, and on the 
opposite one directions for prayer and intercession 
with relation to the part of the building described. 
The Baptistry, for example, is a memorial to Henry 
Martyn, ‘‘the Truro boy who became a great scholar, 
missionary and saint.’’ The windows have depicted 
in them scenes from his life, ‘‘a pupil in Truro Gram- 
mar School,’’ ‘‘setting out for India from Falmouth— 
1805,’’ ‘‘translating the New Testament into Persian,”’ 
‘‘buried at Tokio—1812.’’ On one page all this is de- 
seribed, while on the opposite is the suggestion, ‘‘ At 
the Baptistry remember your own Baptism,”’ and then 
is printed the Collect for Easter Even and a ‘‘Prayer 
for the Sending-out of Missionaries.’’ In one of the 
side chapels is an especially interesting altar piece, a 
modern painting done by the wife of a Cornish vicar. 
The central figure is our Lord on the Cross, clad in a 
long white garment with His outstretched hands bless- 
ing the people. In the picture are men and women at 
work in the representative industries and oceupations 
of Cornwall, farming, market-gardening, flower grow- 
ing, tin mining, fishing, and loading a ship with china 
clay. 

The war memorial takes the form of a Book of Re- 
membrance, in which are written the names of the 
four thousand Cornish men who fell in the war. Over 
it is the legend, a challenge to the living, 


“‘True love by life, true love by death is tried, 
Live ye for England, we for England died.”’ 


Perhaps the most pathetic thing, however, is a 
framed prayer written by Marshal Foch, that hangs 
nearby. Here was a devout Christian caught in a 
system of life that was a denial of all Christian vir- 
tues, responsible for promoting the most frightful car- 
nage in the name of civilization against people who 
were called ‘‘Huns’’, though they acknowledged the 
same religion as he did. 

“‘T offer thee the most Sacred Blood of Jesus for 
the expiation necessary for the dreadful deeds of war.’’ 

Could a more pitiful dilemma be presented? In one 
of the windows there was a memorial to John Wesley, 
who was described as an ‘‘English clergyman, whose 
rhetorical claim that all the world was his parish natu- 
rally bred disorder. However, by his preaching and 
power of organizing, he did much to stir enthusiasm in 
an irreligious age, especially among the industrial pop- 
ulation which, as in Cornwall, had outgrown the exist- 
ing parochial machinery.’’ The picture is of Wesley 
preaching in Gwenrop Pit, a nearby tin mine. Meth- 
odism is and has been a great force in Cornwall, and 
is a living judgment on the Church in the Eighteenth 
Century. The newly appointed Bishop of Truro, him- 
self a native of Cornwall and formerly a Wesleyan, one 
was told, made a special gesture of friendliness and a 
plea for cooperation when he was ‘‘enthroned’’ as the 
Lnglish have it, in June. 


A church in the county of Cornwall that has at- 
tracted much attention in recent years is that of St. 
Hilary, about ten miles east of Penzance. The viear, 
the Rev. Bernard Walke, has just published his memor- 
ies under the title, ‘‘Twenty Years at St. Hilary.’’ He 
is an advanced Anglo-Catholic, and some of his cere- 
monial practices have met with opposition, but he has 
put a modern medievalism in his church that is inter- 
esting. During the war he found himself unable to: 
square the carnage with his following of Christ, and 
as a result he found himself in the company of pacifists, 
Quakers and men of like mind, and his catholicity may 
have been broadened by that! Inside the church, which 
is a very old one, is at once striking; modern artists, 
among whom is the vicars wife, have painted or carved 
their offerings and acts of devotions. An altar in the 
north aisle has a lovely picture of the Visitation of 
Mary the Mother of Jesus to Elizabeth. Both figures 
are peasant women, bare-foot and simple, yet thor- 
oughly reverent. Another altar has a great carved 
reredos in gray stone with turrets and windows, the 
whole representing the Heavenly Jerusalem. Here is 
a modern picture of St. Francis, there one of Joan of 
Are. Roof and sereens are painted gayly, but not in 
a gaudy or cheap manner, quite as the medieval church 
would have done. Over the chancel screen is a lovely 
figure of the youthful Christ with arms outstretched 
against a cross in an attitude of blessing. Reverence 
and devotion speak throughout the church, and by 
some unknown means, the horrible relies of mid-Vic- 
torian and even an earlier piety, weeping willow trees 
and angels of death mourning over sarcophagi are 
absent. ‘ 

One of the chief giories of England must surely be 
her cathedral choirs. Two types of music are heard 
most frequently now, one is that purest type of Eng- 
lish church music, that of the Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth Centuries, and the other is what modern Eng- 
lish choirmasters are writing in the classical idiom 
but with an accent of their own. Among these latter, 
one might name Martin Shaw, Vaughan Williams and 
Gustav Holst, who has lately died. In Exeter a choir 


of a dozen or so boys and six men sang gloriously at 


Morning Prayer, or Matins, as the English say, per- 
haps, more correctly than we. The Te Deum and 
Benedictus were by Alan Gray, organist of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and the anthem was a setting of 
Charles Wesley’s ‘‘Christ Whose Glories Fill the Skies’” 
by Thomas Armstrong, who was organist at Exeter 
before he went to Christ Church, which is both ecol- 
lege chapel and cathedral in Oxford. If these were 
examples of the modern school, we may rest easily 
and even join in the Te Deum. Evensong was a more 
popular service in the nave of the cathedral, where 
choir desks and a pulpit ‘have been set up for such — 
services. The building was well filled, and the singing 
splendid, though by volunteers, it was noted on the 
service lists. As almost always in England, Psalms and 
Versicles and Responses were sung, as well as Hymns 
and Canticles, and one wonders if the oft-spoken dis- 
like for sung services that one hears in America has 
ever experienced them in England, or elsewhere for 
that matter. 

The preacher at Exeter was the new Dean, Dr. §. C. 
Carpenter, lately Master (i. e., Preacher) of the Tem- 
ple Church (the church of the law students and pro- 
fessors in London), and editor of ‘‘Theology’”’. His 
theme in the morning was Sir Thomas More, or rather, 

(Continued on page 11.) sy ave 
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News from the Front 


(The Southern Churchman believing that missions constitutes 
the life of the Church hereby invites the missionaries of our 
Church to write letters to this paper describing the work they 
are doing in an interesting way, so that our people may know 
more of what is going on in the mission field.) 


China Needs Help at Once. 


‘“‘Thousands of sufferers from the summer floods 
along the Yangtse and Han Rivers are in dire need of 
food and shelter. They look to America and the Chris- 
tian Church for help in their extremity.’’ 

That is the message that comes from the Rt. Rev. 
Alfred A. Gilman, Suffragan Bishop of Hankow, and 
from Dr. J. J. Heady, Chairman of the Hupeh Synod 
of the Methodist Church. 

The Rt. Rev. Logan H. Roots, Bishop of Hankow, 
cables from Europe that he supports Bishop Gilman’s 
appeal for immediate relief. ‘‘Many thousands of 
Chinese,’’ he says, ‘‘are homeles and destitute. Im- 
mediate relief will do a vast amount in lifting morale 
as well as meeting the emergency. Let those who hear, 
in this emergency, the call of God to help, act at once. 
I know from my own experience in the great flood of 
1931 how heavy is the burden of facing the first weeks 
of a great disaster. We must stand by our representa- 
tives in China in helping them to aid those who have 
suffered so terribly in the destructive floods of the 
early summer.”’ 

Gifts to help in meeting the situation may be sent 
to the Department of Foreign Missions, 281 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City, or directly to Bishop Alfred 
A. Gilman, 48 Tungting Road, Hankow, China, Ameri- 
ean postoffice money orders and personal checks are 
negotiable in that part of China. 

Bishop Roots writes that it is hard for him to stay 
away from China at this time, but that he feels in 
justice to his future work in the Diocese of Hankow 
he must comply with the directions of the medical 
adviser of the Department of Foreign Misions. His 
health shows steady improvement and he hopes to 
start back to China before the end of October. 


Indians of the Amazon Basin. 


The Inland South America Missionary Union, with 
headquarters at 113 Fulton Street, New York City, 
undertakes the arduous task of reaching the uncivilized 
Indians of the Amazon basin. Perhaps there is no 
field which presents more difficulties in all the mission- 
ary spheres. The debilitating climate, the infesting 
beasts, reptiles and insects, the hostility of the witch 
doctors who hold the Indians in subjection and the 
low mentality of the Indians themselves, all offer insup- 
erable barriers. And yet, the volunteers for this mis- 
sion are so dedicated to the effort that they cannot be 
deterred from entering the field. 

There are thirty-seven missionaries, four of whom 
are in the homeland. The mission is supported entirely 
by voluntary offerings. No personal appeals are made. 
It was incorporated by the State of New York in 
1921, and is thus entitled to bequests by interested 
supporters. 

The fruits of this undenominational mission have 
been most gratifying. The slowly penetrating light 
has entered the minds and hearts of these simple chil- 
dren of the jungle. They show that they are capable 
of spiritual culture. Marriage becomes a sacred tie; 
children are no longer treated as animals; the aged 
are not only saved from the brutal burial alive when 
they become a burden; and the morality of the tribes, 
though at times not in entirety converted to Christi- 
anity, is uplifted. Even the treacherous witch doctors 
have been touched with the need of a better life. The 
Terenas have become almost wholly Christian, with 
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their own pastors, as a result of the faithful ministry 
of one of the missionary families of this Union. There 
is now a’Bible school organized in one of the out- 
posts of the Union. This will train the Indians to go 
to their own people. 

With about four hundred different tribes to reach 
and an innumerable company of souls waiting for the 
salvation of our Lord Jesus, the board of directors of 
this Mission hold a sacred trust. 

Kenneth Mackenzie. 


Source of Whole Modern Library Movement in China. 

Mr. Samuel T. Y. Seng, head of Boone Library 
School and of Boone Library, in a recent letter speaks 
of the contrast in available resources between the 
Church’s library (Boone) and non-missionary institu- 
tions. For example, another Chinese college library 
has more than $100,000 Mex. to spend annually on 
books and periodicals. Boone has no appropriation 
at all for that purpose, except what little help the 
C. P. C. can give. Many classes of books cannot be 
kept up and the library cannot meet the demands 
made upon it. 

‘‘T write this not with a desire to compete with the 
other hbrary,’’ Mr. Seng says, ‘‘but we must try to 
keep our heads above water. . . We are not afraid 
of competition, for those others depend upon money 
while we have men of strong Christian character.’’ 

The Boone Library and Library School, started many 
years ago, have been the source of the whole modern 
library movement in China. The Boone Library School 
graduates now hold most of the responsible positions 
in modern Chinese libraries and their work has brought 
prestige to the school. 

Is This Support of the Mission of the Church? 

One of the women missionaries in the Orient, carry- 
ing a heavy load of work and responsibility, writes 
that the people in her station have ‘‘read in the pasto- 
ral issued by the bishops at the close of the Conven- 
tion, that ‘the dominant note of the Convention was 
a determined and enthusiastic support of the world- 
wide mission of the’Church’. The only results which 
have come to us have been first, the decree that the 
members of the Mission must pay twenty per cent of 
their medical and dental bills. Next, we received a 
further cut of five per cent in salary. Some of our 
staff say that this means for them, neglect of dental 
needs and of physical welfare generally, because re- 
duced salaries are insufficient in most cases even to 
meet normal living expenses.’’ 


CORNWALL—TRURO CATHEDRAL. 
(Continued from page 10.) 
St. Thomas More. The Church of England has delib- 
erately accepted the Pope’s canoization of More rather 
to the annoyance and discomfort of Roman Catholics. 
The canonization proceedings in the case of More and 
John Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, both of whom were 
executed for refusing to accept the King as Head of 
the Church, was part of a well-caleulated move on the 
part of Rome to appeal to Englishmen. For example, 
the usual miracles which are necessary before a man or 
woman can be declared a saint were dispensed with in 
this case, though for years a sign has hung in the 
Roman Cathedral in London urging the faithful to pray 
that the ‘‘proper miracles be vouchsafed’’. Was it 
because Rome in her almost infinite wisdom knows that 
miracles do not appeal to Englishmen? Of course, 
More and Fisher were martyrs to a tyrannical reli- 
gious persecution, just as were Cranmer and Latimer 
and Rideley in a later reign, though the issues were 
turned. But in addition many Englishmen are seeing 
that More may also be said to have been opposing a 
Totalitarian State in which all loyalties, spiritual and 
religious, as well as cultural and intellectual, were to 
be subordinated to the political. It does not in the 
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least matter that More’s religious loyalty happens to 
have been to Rome. The issue is one that is very alive 
today, in Germany, in Russia, even in Italy. So Thomas 
More was clear-headed enough to see where the logic of 
Henry VIII’s position led, and the fact that English- 
men as ever avoided it because they aren’t likely to be 
bound by logic doesn’t alter the case. ‘Tomorrow 
Anglo-Saxons may be forced with such claims as are 
their German cousins today. In times of war they 
clearly are in such a case. We may do well to weigh 
the whole question of loyalty of conscience and national 
loyalty afresh, probably we are going to be forced to 


do so. Here the newest St. Thomas may stand us in 
good stead. 
*& * * 
EDITORIALS. 


(Continued from page 3.) 
and slums and compelling them to come in? No, they 
wouldn’t come, and they wouldn’t be wanted, and yet 
there may be many who ‘‘Thirst for the Word of 
God.”’ 

Then, why not take the Church to the slums? 
Why not hold services in a vacant house or store, or 
lot, or street corner, if no other place is available. 
Let the Young People’s Service League stage an open- 
air service. ‘‘The vision of a new social order has 
captured the imagination of young people. It is ur- 
gent that they should find leadership in the Church.”’ 
With the church behind them, they will develop the 
leadership in themselves. It would be an exciting ex- 
periment ! 

There is the call for the work of all the Church’s 
organizations. Let us adopt some of the Church 
Army methods, the Hiking Troubadour’s motto is “‘Go 
for Souls’’. Start the Revival—that word rather 
scorned by Episcopalians, but so needed now. Many 
Christians have been looking eagerly and expectantly 
for this spiritual awakening, possibly on a world scale. 
They have thought it due to come soon. 

The Church is facing many indictments today. It 
is said that the Church ‘‘is dead, for it has had no 
vision of what program should be followed, even within 
one mile of the altar’’. 

It has been called ‘‘socially illiterate’’. ‘‘It doesn’t 
see things except at a distance—let Christians expose 
themselves to the injustices which are at the heart 
of our economic order and it will get them, get them 
to the depths’’. 

Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin goes further—‘‘Now we see 
our civilization for what it is—spiritually hollow, cruel, 
blind, literally sliding toward hell; and unless Christ’s 
Gospel is preached quickly, fearlessly, and passion- 
ately, ours is a lost word.”’ 

Bishop Perry writes: ‘‘Throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, there is a feeling of dissatisfac- 
tion with concern, not merely with this or that finan- 
cial plan for rehabilitation. What we are all turning 
to now is the need of the Soul. We are asking, What 
is the meaning of life? What has Christianity to offer 
- for a solution?’’ 

Stanley Jones in his ‘‘Christ’s Alternative to Com- 
munism,’’ states: ‘‘We must provide something better 
than Marxian Communism, or succumb to it. In other 
words, that yeu will hold the future which does 
most for man.’ 

The dominant responsibility for the moral and spirit- 
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ual condition of the nation does lie at the door of the 
Churches. 

The hour for Christianity to assume control has 
struck. 

‘‘Christ is rising again. His spirit is coming back 
to life in the passion for the underprivileged, in the 
belief in the common man. We must struggle for the 
existence of others. Facts are pushing man to the only 
open-door, the Kingdom of God. If we can get men 
to respond to the emotion of the ideal of the Kingdom 
of God on earth, then vast changes could be made in 
the total life of humanity, and they could be made 
in one generation. But let men see the Kingdom of 
God as a really possible way, the only possible way, 
and this latent Christianity will burst into flame.’’ 

Revival may be nearer than we suppose! 

Then let your church, my church become the heart, 
the pivotal point to stretch out its loving arms until 
it touches the ministering arms of its nearest neigh- 
bors. 

‘‘And I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men to me.’’ 


R.N. I. 


% * * 


THE MINISTRY. 

(Continued from page 4.) 
can unify it and only God ean save it. It is the glory 
of The Christian minister to proclaim this message, to 
bear abiding fruit. When the minister of God speaks 
with conviction and courage based upon a religious 
experience, “‘Thus saith The Lord,’’ the world will 
listen, many will be awakened and seek salvation and 
fellowship. A ministry true to its high calling and its 
life of the spirit is still a powerful instrument in the 
hand of God. 


HE priestly office of preserving and keeping alive 
the traditions and customs of*The Church is an 
important one, but only so if it keeps one close to 

this unifying and saving purpose of God. One is a 
priest that he might tell better the story of salvation 
and heal more quickly the wounded spirits of men. 
Faithful priests, zealous to exhalt The Lord Christ, 
are ever fearless prophets. The functions of priest 
and prophet have often been separated and put into 
conflict with each other; this should not be, they should 
supplement and complete each other; both are needed 
to bind and to heal. But it is true, that the long 
record of the Church shows that these functions have 
opposed each other and there is still evidence that this 
strife is not ended. It is difficult to keep a balance be- 
tween the two, not to emphasize the one to the hurt 
of the other. Man has ever found it difficult to keep 
a balance among his many activities. A. perfect bal- 
ance comes only with the perfect man. We have, how- 
ever, reasons to believe that the Anglican Communion 
has to a remarkable degree found a balance between 
these two functions, between the emphasis on tradi- 
tion and authority on the one hand and that of free- 
dom and experiment on the other. It has kept the 
traditions without being tied too closely to the dead 
hand of the past and it has room for the enthusiastic 
message of the prophet. The Anglican Communion val- 
ues the accumulated experience of the corporate mind 
of the Church, it also values the open mind ready to 
receive new revelations through the guidance of The 
Holy Spirit. It is catholic in holding to the original 
message and the essential characteristics of the Apos- 
tolic ministry, it is protestant against everything which 
attempts to usurp its freedom of mind. 
Power unto Unity and Salvation. Amen, 


Pisa 
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YOUNG PEOPLE'S 


The Reverend Randolph F. Blackford 


A PROGRAM ON DOMESTIC MISSION 
WORK, 


By Program Committee, Holy Trinity 
Y. P. S. L., West Palm Beach, Fla. 


Setting. 
Office of Bishop Creighton, Executive 
Secretary of Domestic Mission work, 


Characters. 

Bishop Creighton. 

His Secretary. 

Mr. Average Churchman, from Home- 
town Parish. 

Secretary for each of the following 
domestic mission fields: 

Negro work; 

Indian Missions; 

Foreign-born in large cities; 

Mountaineers; 

Rural communities and 
persons. 

(Curtain discloses Bishop Creighton 
working at desk near center of stage. 
There are several chairs ranged along 
right side of stage. Bishop Creighton’s 
secretary is seated at small desk near 
rear door, back stage left. Both are 
very busy.) 

Mr. Average Churchman (appearing 
at door): Pardon me, but is this Bishop 
Creighton’s office? 

Secretary: Yes, it is. 
thing I can do for you? 

Mr. Average Churchman: I would like 
to talk to the Bishop. 

Secretary: Bishop Creighton is very 
busy today. Could I make an appoint- 
ment for you to see him some other 
time? 

Mr. Average Churchman: I am Mr. 
Average Churchman from Hometown 
Parish and will only be here today. I 
would like to talk to him while I am 
here. 

Secretary: Iam sure the Bishop would 
be very glad.to see you. Just a mo- 
ment and I will ask him what time can 
be arranged. (Goes to Bishops desk. 
Pantomime conversation.) 

Secretary (returning to Mr. Average 
Churchman): The Bishop will see you 
now. 

Secretary: Bishop Creighton, this is 
Mr. Average Churchman from Home- 
town Parish. 

Bishop Creighton: How do you do? 

Mr. Average Churchman: I am glad 
to know you, sir. 

Bishop Creighton: What can I do for 
you? 

Mr. Average Churchman: I have often 
wondered why, in a country such as 
ours, where the Church is so firmly es- 
tablished, it should be necessary to 
spend so much money on domestic mis- 
sion work. Church members every- 
where are continually being asked to 
contribute to the various mission proj- 
ects. Perhaps you, being executive sec- 
retary of domestic missions, could tell 
me the need for this. 

Bishop Creighton: I am very glad that 
you have come to me. The Church does 
seem well established here in this coun- 
try, but few people realize how small 
a part it plays in the lives of the less 
fortunate people who live among us. 
‘The mission worker’s task is to bring 
all of these people within the folds of 
the Church, but this is a difficult one, 
aunless he has the support, both moral 


isolated 


Is there any- 


and material, of every member of the 
Church. This morning I am receiving 
reports from the secretaries of the va- 
rious domestic mission fields. I would 
be pleased to have you listen to them 
(to secretary): Will you tell the secre- 
taries of the various fields to come in 
now? 

Enter secretaries of mission fields. 
Take seats in chairs, stage right. 

Bishop Creighton (to secretaries) :’ 
This is Mr. Average Churchman from 
Hometown Pavish. He would like to 
know something of our work, so I have 
asked him to listen to your reports this 
morning. First, may we hear from the 
secretary of the work among the Ne- 
groes. 

Secretary of Negro Work: The work 
of our Church among the Negroes is not 
yet nationally organized. The reason 
for this is easily seen: The Negro con- 
gregation in our country is not con- 
centrated in any one locality, but scat- 
tered throughout the white dioceses. 
Industrial developments in the North 
during recent years have caused a con- 
stant migration to the Northern States, 
These conditions make it impossible to 
organize the colored congregations into 
a diocese of their own; however, ap- 
propriations are given by the National 
Council to the Southern, and other dio- 
ceses, where large Negro congregations 
are found, and under their direction the 
work is steadily progressing. 

According to a recent count, there are 
in the United States 287 Negro congre- 
gations, 170 ciergymen and 40,0UU or 
more communicants. These figures are 
very encouraging. 

Perhaps the Church’s greatest accom- 
plishment has been through its educa- 
tional work. The American Church In- 
stitute for Negroes has made a very defi- 
nite contribution toward the education 
of the Negro. The Institute consists of 
nine schools—the Bishop Payne Divin- 
ity School in Virginia, which has turned 
out over two-thirds of our colored. cler- 
gymen, and eight industrial high 
schools scattered throughout the South- 
ern States. About two-thirds of the an- 
nual cost of maintaining the Institute 
is paid either through endowments or 
by means of the labor of its students. 

One of the greatest obstacles to the 
Negro work lies in the attitude of the 
white people themselves, who will not 
practice the doctrine of spiritual equal- 
ity as taught by the Church. But with 
the passing years, racial prejudices are 
gradually being overcome, and more and 
more white people are lending them- 
selves to bring the Negro within the 
folds of the Church, 

Bishop Creighton: Thank you. Now 
let us hear of the Church’s work among 
the Mountaineers. 

Secretary of Mountaineers: It was 
forty-odd years ago that Archdeacon 
Neve began his ministry to the hill peo- 
ple in the Blue Ridge Mountains in Vir- 
ginia. Since that time there has grown 
up a strong Church. More than twelve 
hundred of these people in communities 
far back in the mountains are communi- 
cants, and hundreds more have been 
baptized. Missions, which are scattered 


throughout the mountain region, are 


prepared to offer education, relief to 
the sick and injured, and spiritual guid- 
ance to the people which they serve. 


FELLOWSHIP 
SERVICE LEAGUE 
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The results, where the missions have 
become well established, are very ap- 
parent. 

Church bells echo through the hills, 
calling people to worship. Congrega- 
tions crowd the churches. Offerings are 
generous. More and more the people 
are helping to support their own mis- 
sion chapels. 

The schools have given many boys 
and girls opportunities which once 
would have been unknown to them. 
From the little day schools, they go to 
industrial high schools, and from there 
the most promising are sent on to col- 
lege, that they may return to teach their 
own people. Children who attend these 
schools not only carry home with them 
knowledge; that will make their lives 
more comfortable, but also new ideas 
of religion and love. 

And so, with an ever-increasing de- 
mand, the work goes on. Often the 
question arises, ‘‘{[s it worth while?” {1 
think so, don’t you? 

Bishop Creighton: May we hear from 
the Secretary of work among the In- 
dians? 

Secretary of Indians: Within the bor- 
ders of the United States there are over 
300,000 Indians living in more than two 
score states. They speak fifty lan- 
guages and are in 200 distinct tribal 
groups. ‘They constitute one of the ma- 
Jor problems contronting the Church, 
the government, and interested social 
agencies. 

The work of the Church must as- 
sume several phases. First, must 
overcome the natural hatred which the 
Indians feel toward the white man. Then 
he must be educated and trained to live 
life in the white man’s way, and he 
must be won from pagan beliefs to the 
worship of the true God. 

This great work is being carried on 
in the dioceses where Indians are found 
by means of mission chapel, schools and 
hospitals. The work is progressing rap- 
idly, but there is much yet to be done 
for great are the abstacles to be over- 
come. 

Bishop Creighton: Let us now hear 
what the Church is doing among the 
foreign-born in the large cities. 

Secretary of Foreign-born: When 
many immigrants come to this country, 
they have the idea that the streets are 
literally paved with gold and that all 
their worries are over. When they be- 
come poverty-stricken because of in- 
ability to adapt themselves, and are 
forced to live in slums of our big cit- 
ies, they soon take a strong dislike to 
America, and all that is American. It 
is people in this state of mind that the 
Church must deal with. 

In order to help them, missions have 
been established in the slums of all the 
large cities. Trained social workers go 
among them, teaching to read and write 
the English language, how to cook and 
sew in the American way, and how to 
use their money to the best advantage. 
Their children are placed in schools and 
the men are placed at jobs as often as 
possible. With such treatment, the dis- 
gruntled immigrant soon becomes a 
happy American. 

Bishop Creighton: And lastly, may 
we hear something from the Secretary 
of Rural Work? 

Secretary of Rural Work: There are 


14 
many places throughout the nation 
where homes are so widely separated 
that it is impossible to form a parish. 
This is true especially in the arid re- 
gion of the great Southwest. It is the 


aim of the Church that no one who 
desires its benefits shall be deprived of 
its ministrations. To this end the bless- 
ings of baptism, confirmation, commun- 
ion and the other sacraments are Car- 
ried wherever there is need or call. 
Bishop Creighton: I thank you all 
for your encouraging reports, but we 
must continue our efforts more dili- 
gently than ever to carry Christ’s reli- 
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gion of love to all people in our nation 
and throughout the world. And now, 
Mr. Average Churchman, what do you 
think of our domestic missions program? 

Mr. Average Churchman (enthusias- 
tically): I cannot thank you too much 
for this opportunity to hear of the 
Church’s splendid work here at home. 
I had never stopped to consider before 
how many there were close around us 
who have not received the Church’s 
benefit, but there shall never again be 
any doubt in my mind as to the need for 
domestic missions. 

(Curtain. ) 


VIEWS OF POLITICAL AND RE- 
LIGIOUS OUTLOOK IN LATIN 


AMERICA AND ORIENT TOLD BY 
DR. WOOD AT SEWANEE SUMMER 
SCHOOL. 

In a recent interview, Dr. John W. 
Wood, of New York City, secretary for 
Foreign Missions of the National Coun- 
cil in United States and teacher in the 
Sewanee Summer Training School, now 
in session, expressed some interesting 
views on the political and religious out- 
look in the Latin American countries 
and in the Orient. Dr. Wood has spent 
many years in Mexico, South America, 
Haiti, Central America and the Orient. 
He has visited the Orient five times, 
spending long periods there each time. 
He is considered an authority on the 
eulture and conditions of those locali- 
* ties, on account of his long research 
and study in these foreign parts. 

Dr. Wood’s class in the Sewanee Sum- 
mer Training School has for its pur- 
pose the creation of a better under- 
standing of the Latin American char- 
acter, the development of Latin Ameri- 
ean civilization and the work of the 
Church in those countries. 

The work. of the Church in Brazil, 
Mexico, the Panama Zone, in China and 
Japan was discussed by Dr. Wood. 

“In Brazil,’ said Dr. Wood, ‘‘we have 
the best missions of any communion 
in the world. They were founded by 
four Virginians of remarkable intellect 
and talent, in 1889. They consist of 
110 completely organized and_ well- 
planned congregations, the largest of 
which is in Rio Grande de Soule. These 
four Virginians, Lucien Kinsolving, 
James W. Morris (who is the only living 
one now), William C. Brown and John 
G. Meem started with nothing. Because 
of the early Spanish influence, both in 
Mexico and in South America, these 
peoples accepted Christian teachings in 
our form more readily than did Oriental 
peoples, who had a completely non- 
Christian background. In Mexico, al- 
though there was a struggle for several 
decades to keep a Bishop active there, 
our work is now progressing. At pres- 
ent the mission work is almost entirely 
among the under-privilegd, and is con- 
centrated in central Mexico, from Mex- 
ico City, in each direction. We have a 
fine Mexican clergy there now. 

“In the Orient,’’ said Dr. Wood, “al- 
-though we have some fine missions, it 
has taken 100 years there to thirty 
years in the Latin American nations, 
on account of the non-Christian back- 
grounds of the people. The National 
Church in China has a membership of 
60,000, and in Japan it has 45,000, with 
a growing number of clergy in each. 
The Episcopal Church also has many 
fine institutions, among them: St. John’s 
University in Shanghai, St. Paul’s Uni- 
versity in Tokyo, St. Hilda’s School for 
Girls in China and St. Margaret’s in 
Japan. The finest missionary hospital 
in the world is St. Luke’s in Tokyo. 
They are doing a great work. There 
are now only four American doctors 
and fifty Japanese doctors. A large 


part of the nursing staff is Japanese.” 

“What ef the Episcopal Church’s 
work in Central America?’ Dr. Wood 
was asked. 

“The Church’s work in Central 
America consists mainly of work in 
the Panama Canal one. There the work 
is both with the natives, who are 
mainly West Indian, and among the 
white population, which is the ever- 
changing army and navy. However, we 
feel that that work is highly import- 
ant, for although the army and navy 
officers move on quickly, they carry 
their religion, sometimes acquired there, 
with them, thereby reaching more and 
more people.’’ 

In response to a few questions of 
political and international nature, Dr. 
Wood expressed some _ sage _ views. 
“What of the report that South 
America is the coming continent of the 


world, commercially and_ politically 
speaking?” 
“Brazil and Argentina, especially, 


seem to be the up-and-coming nations 
of South America,” said Dr. Wood. “The 
type of population there is of the more 
energetic order. Especially in the rais- 
ing and shipping of beef to American 
packing houses, has Argentina advanced 
in the last few years. That industry 
shows promise of a great future.” 

“Do you think this country is adopt- 
ing a more enlightened policy toward 
South America?’’ he was asked. 

As South America learns to know this 
country better, the people will under- 
stand that our policy has never been 
unfriendly to them. Some South Ameri- 
cans are still suspicious of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. but this feeling is grad- 
ually disappearing. The attitude of the 
present administration is very friendly 
to the South American people. I am 
not sure it is wise for us to promise 
no intervention, for it might be wise 
and expedient for us—for the sake of 
South America—not for the mere sake 
of interyention—to go to the aid of 
South America, at some time. This is 
also true of Haiti, where I spent fifteen 
years. The marines have been with- 
drawn, but there is no way of telling 
whether at some future time, the 
marines—or the government could not 
be extremely valuable to Haiti—if they 
were in need of aid.’ 

“What are your impressions of the 
Japanese attitude toward China? Are 
the people as war-like as the govern- 
ment?”’ 

“The people of Japan—and the gov- 
ernment of Japan—are not as war-like 
as the army and navy. A peculiar con- 
dition exists there. The army and navy 
are responsible only to the emperor. 
When they decide that their emperor— 
or their country has been insulted or 
put upon (being an extremely loyal and 
patriotic race) they fight. I’ve no doubt 
that the army and navy often embar- 
rass the emperor. Japan’s attitude to- 
ward China has been over-emphasized 
as being entirely aggressive. Japan 
simply feels that she has a big, over- 
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under-developed neighbor. This 
being taught Communism 
To Japan, Communism is a 
distinct threat. There is no doubt that 
Japan wants and needs land, but, on 
the other hand, there are already 250,- 
000 Japs in Manchuria, the most talked 
of aggression of Japan, and Japan 
would hardly need to sacrifice lives and 
land she already occupies. The Chinese 
are a great people. The main diffi- 
culty lies in the fact that they are not 
organized as well as the Japanese. 
They fight among themselves. There 
is the possibility that even if Japan 
conquered China physically, China might 
still absorb the Japanese race, as she 
did the Manchus. I do not feel, there- 
fore, that Japan is as aggressive as the 
pictures are painted. She simply likes 
order and organization—she has learned 
to play. games. China hasn’t. The 
Chinese have not the homogeneous 
qualities which make up a successful 
nation yet. 


grown, 
neighbor is 
by Russia. 


* * * 
CHURCH ARMY MISSION SISTERS 
GET RESULTS. 

Mission Sister L. Sherman, stationed 
near Scottsboro, Alabama, recently re- 
ported that on visiting the home of one 
of the children of the Daily Vacation 
Bible School, the mother said, ‘‘My hus- 
band drinks and sometimes we don’t 
dare go to church. He threatens to kill 


us. We try not to do anything to op- 
pose him. We like the Episcopal 
Church. I’m willing for the girl to be 


baptized, but dont dare do so. Perhaps 
the mission will in some way help my 
husband.’’ 

Captain Conder, who is preaching at. 
mission here, visited the home and 
found the man under a tree reading the 
Bible. At the clos eof the mission dur- 
ing the singing of ‘‘Stand up for Jesus”’, 
the man and wife and children all came 
forward to be baptized. 

From South Dakota, Mission Sister 
C. Gunton tells of one new family with 
‘six small children brought into contact 
with the Church. ‘Three of the chil- 
dren attended Bible School and the 
whole family turned out for the service 
and picnic. The oldest child, a girl of 
ten, quite surprised me one day as I 
was walking down the road with her. 
She said, ‘You know I like that prayer 
you say beginning ‘Our Father’. Mother 
had a copy of it on a paper and the 
other day she sent me upstairs to take 
care of the baby and I took the paper 
with me and learned it.’”’ 

These consecrated Mission Sisters of 
Church Army do Bet og Met 
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HOBART ADDS pavien SCHOOL. 

A police school for peace officers of 
the six counties surrounding Geneva, 
New York, has been announced by Chief 
of Police R. W. Morris, of Geneva, and 
Professor of Sociology James M. Wil- 
liams, of Hobart College. The school, 
to be known as the Hobart College Police- 
School, will open at the college October 
1, and classes will be held several times. 
a week for the ensuing eight weeks. 
The counties included in the school are 
Cayuga, Ontario, Seneca, Tompkins, 
Wayne and Yates. Mindful of the 
changing nature of the nations crime: 
problem, the school will offer a broad 
curriculum centering on the technical 
training of peace officers, but including 
also subjects important for judges, jus- 
tices of the peace, district attorneys, 
police commissioners, sheriffs and 
others. The aim of the school will be- 
to furnish instruction without charge- 
and so enable peace officers and others. 
to profit by this opportunity. So far as — 
is known, the only other college which 


has a similar course is Swarthmore Coles: — - 


lege in Pennsylvania. 
J. Edgar Hoover, director of the Fed- ; 

eral Bureau of Investigation, will 

operate in the DrOeT aD y 
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Primate’s Appeal to the League. 

The following message has been sent 
to M. Avenol, secretary-general of the 
League of Nations, by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and the Archbishop of 
Upsala, Primate of Sweden: 

“Convinced that we are speaking in 
the name of multitudes of Christian 
people throughout the world, we ap- 
peal to the Council of the League of 
Nations to use every possible effort to 
secure a peaceful settlement of the dis- 
pute between Italy and Abyssinia and 
to prevent the outbreak of a war be- 
tween two members of the League, 
which would shock the conscience of 
the world. 

Cosmo Cantuar, 


Erling Hidem.”’ 
* * * 


SEMI-NUDITY ON THE STAGE. 


Action by the Public Morality Council 
of London. 


At a meeting oi the Public Morality 
Council in London yesterday week, at- 
tended by about seventy delegates from 
the eighty-nine societies represented on 
the Council, a campaign .against semi- 
nudity on the stage was unanimously 
approved. 

After the meeting an official state- 
ment was issued, which gave a precis of 
the Bishop of London’s speech. He said 
that he had led a deputation to the 
Lord Chamberlain on the subject. They 
were not prepared to tolerate any longer 
exhibitions of semi-nudity on the stage 
in emotional surroundings. 

The Bishop of Kingston expressed 
concurrence with these views. He 
urged the council to make it quite clear 
that this quetsion of semi-nudity on the 
stage was distinctly separated from any 
question of nudism or of the degrees 
of nudity observed in sea-bathing and 
sun-bathing on the beach. It was un- 
derstood, he said, that many of the 
girls had to accept the conditions or 
lose their jobs. 


A Public Protest. 

The meeting agreed that the Council 
should concentrate in fighting semi- 
nudity on the stage and call a public 
meeting in the autumn for which, it 
was hoped, speakers representative of 
all ranks would be secured. The de- 
sirability of associating members of the 
theatrical profession with the campaign 
was urged, and the meeting had before 
it a confidential digest of the views on 
both sides of the question. Miss Edith 
Neville, as chairman of the Stage Plays 
Comntittee, addressed the meeting. She 
thought the Council ought to give the 
public details of the situation in a 
reasoned statement, at the same time 
making it clear what the Council re- 
garded as permissible without offense 
to public opinion. 

* * * 

CHURCH TRAINING SCHOOL WILL 
OPEN FOR FORTY-SIXTH YEAR. 
The Church Training School of the 

Diocese of Pennsylvania, located at 708 

Spruce Street, Philadelphia, will open 

October 2, for its forty-sixth year. The 

purpose of this school is to prepare 

young women for work in the Church, 
especially to supplement their secular 
education with a background of the 

Church’s ideal and traditions, and to 

emphasize the need for highly developed 

techniques in the various fields of the 

Church’s activity. Teachers, kinder- 

gartners, nurses, social workers, artists 

and musicians have studied at this 
school, and have gone from it to many 
parts of the world. 

The young women already enrolled 
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for the coming season, represent ten 
Dioceses. They will be trained for dif- 
ferent types of Church work, some look- 
ing forward to missionary activity, at 
home or abroad; others preparing to be 
assistants in parishes of the larger 
cities. The training includes courses 
in religious and in practical subjects 
with ample opportunity for first hand 
experience in neighborhood visiting, 
club work and religious education. Ten 
weeks each summer is devoted to actual 
residence in institutions, such as hos- 
pitals, settlements or missions. During 
the past summer, the dean of the school, 
Miss Ethel M. Springer, visited four 
of the students who were‘engaged in 
rural work in the Archdeaconery of 
the Blue Ridge. Other students were 
assigned to work in institutions near 
Philadelphia. 

Pennsylvania women, living near 
enough to the school to attend lectures 
are welcomed as day students. Bishop 
Taitt is president of the corporation of 
the school; the Venerable James F. 
Bullitt, warden; Miss Julia V. Sinkler, 
president of the board of managers. 

* * * 
DUBOSE TRAINING SCHOOL ANNUAL 
MEETING OF TRUSTEES. 
The annual meeting of the board of 


trustees of the DuBose Memorial 
Church Training School was held at 
Sewanee, Tenn., August 8, 1935, and 


the reports of the president and treas- 
urer were received, showing that the 
school had ended another year without 
incuring any debt, and had sufficient 
funds on hand to run along in its 
present condition, and it is one of the 
few educational institutions which has 
kept its expense inside of its income. 

The dean, the Rev. A. G. Richards, 
reported that the past year had been 
one of the best years, and at the close 
of the term three men had graduated 
and taken positions in active work in 
the Church. There are now a total of 
115 graduates of this school who are 
actively employed in the various dio- 
ceses of the country, most of them 
in rural work. Only one or two of all 
the graduates have no places, but this 
is on account of illness. 

The following officers were re-elected 
for the ensuing year, or until their suc- 
cessors are elected: 

The Rt. Rev. Thomas F. 
honorary chairman. 

Mr. W. A. Sadd, president. 

The Rt. Rev. H. J. Mikell, vice-presi- 
dent. 

Mr. E. M. Ellsworth, secretary and 


‘Gailor, 


treasury. 
Mr. N. J. Simmons, assistant treas- 
urer. 


Commercial National Bank of Chatta- 
nooga, depositary. 

It was reported by the dean that 
at the opening of the term on August 
21, 1935, there would be at least five 
new students, which will make the num- 
ber of students larger than during the 
past term. No student is taken unless 
he is a postulant of the Church, and 
recommended and backed by some 
Bishop, and in this way the class of 
men admitted are selected for their 
ability and consecration to the work. 

The present board of trustees are as 
follows: Rt. Rev. Thomas F. Gailor, 
Rt. Rev. H. J. Mikell, Rt. Rev. Fred- 
erick F. Reese, Rt. Rev. John D. Wing, 
Rt. Rev. William Mercer Green, the 
Rev. A. G. Richards, dean; the Rev. 
William. H. DuBose, the Rev. Oliver J. 
Hart, Mr. W. A. Sadd, president; Mr. 
Morrow Chamberlain, Mr. S. Bartow 
Strang, Mr. William C. Sturgis. 

* * * 
A CHURCH IN THE KENTISH WOODS, 
ENGLAND. 

Last Friday was laid the foundation- 

stone of the little mission church of St. 
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John the Baptist in the woodland dis= 

trict on the border of Charing and West- 
well, in Kent. Though adjoining an im- 
portant junction of main roads (writes 

a correspondent) the site of the new 
church lies in dense woods, surrounded 

by beech and oak. It was a perfect sum- 
mer evening, and the procession of choirt 
and clergy, with cross-bearer and baf- 
ners, slowly winding along the woodland 
path, made a scene of unusual beauty 

The service was accompanied by the 
singing of birds; and two fox cubs were 
noticed peeping out wonderingly. The 
dedication (St. John the Baptist) recaAls » 
the fact that for 350 years Charing was 
a center of devotion to the Forerunner. 
Richard I sent home from Palestine a 
stone reputed to be the block on which 
the Baptist had been beheaded. The 
stone was placed by Archbishop Hubert 
Walter in Charing Church, and was an 
object of veneration to pilgrims till the 
Reformation. At the Reformation the 
block disappeared, but it is believed to 
lie hidden somewhere beneath the floor 
of Charing Church. 


* * * 


POOR MEN’S GARDENS IN LONDON. 

“Our purpose,’ said Wyndham Deedes 
at a meeting of the London ‘Gardens So- 
ciety, “is to change every drab street 
into a garden.”” Something of what the 
society has accomplished will be seen at 
the exhibition in the Royal Horticultural 
Hall, Westminster, on September 6 and 
7, when a fine display of flowers grown 
in small London gardens and allotments 
is expected. Beginners who have never 
won a prize at a flower show, and poor 
people whose total garden area does not 
exceed sixty square yards will be invited 
to bring the results of their efforts. 
London municipal authorities and horti- 
cultural societies will also show what 
can be done in dismal and congested 
neighborhoods. The “growing of 
flowers’”’ by Londoners should become @ 
habit, says the society. for many parts 
of the capital are sombre and others are 
sordid, and it is urged that even the 
poorest can help to make the town 
brighter by cultivating a box or a pot of 
flowers in their windows. The society 
hopes to distribute bulbs, plants, seed- 
lings and cuttings, and gifts of this sort 
from more fortunate people in the coun- 
try would be welcomed by Miss A.: K. 
Lock at 47, Whitehall. 


* * * 


-It must be admitted that a difficulty 
for the window-box gardener is that 
local authorities, landlords or architects 
often object to drippings from the boxes 
and to the danger from boxes insecurely 
fixed. The difficulty ought to be tackled 
fairly. It is not for an architéct or a 
municipal landlord to say finally that 
the town dwelling of the future is not 
to be decorated with flowers. The Lon- 
don Gardens Society has anyhow de- 
signed a ‘‘non-drip’’ box. There is an 
old story on this subject. A tenant of 
a London flat informed a neighbor that 
she had started a window-box. “Has 
anything come up yet?’ ‘No,’ was the 
answer, ‘‘only a policeman.” 


* * * 
UNIVERSITY CHAPLAIN CONDUCTS 
RETREAT. 

The Rev. John Crocker, Episcopal 


chaplain at Princeton University, will 
give the addresses at a retreat for the 
clergy at Adelynrood, South Byfield, 
Mass., September 9 to 12. The retreat 
is held annually, under the auspices of 
the Brotherhood of the Way of the 
Cross, and is open to all the clergy 
of the Episcopal Church. The Rev. 
Frederic W. Fitts, of Roxbury, Mass., 
is superior of the brotherhood, and the 
Rev. Sherrill B. Smith, of East Ded- 
ham, Mass., secretary. 
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ENGLISH LECTURER COMING TO 
BERKLEY DIVINITY SCHOOL. 
The Rev. G. W. Butterworth, of Lon- 
don, will be the visiting English lec- 
turer at the Berkeley Divinity School, 
New Haven, during the fall term of this 
year. Mr. Butterworth was trained at 


He is the 
in 


Mirfield under Neville Figgis. 
translator of Clement of Alexander 


the Loeb library. The Rt. Rev. G. K. A. 
Bell, Bishop of Chichester, speaks of 
him as ‘‘a quite remarkable man”. He 


is vicar of the Church of the Ascension, 
Balham Hill. At Berkeley Mr. Butter- 
worth will give a course on Early Eng- 
lish Church History, and will assist in 
the departments of homiletics and apolo- 
getics. He will do a certain amount 
of outside lecturing and preaching. 
Those desiring to secure his services 
should communicate with Dean William 
P. Ladd. 
* * * 


CHURCH ARMY CAPTAIN TELLS OF 
SIXTY WORKING DAYS IN THE 
TENNESSEE VALLEY. 

Between May 20 and July 28 Cap- 
tain C. L. Conder, Southern Representa- 
tive of Church Army, undertook a piece 
of work in Alabama under the direction 
of Bishop McDowell. 

Making the House of Happiness, near 
Scottsboro his headquarters, the mis- 
sionary made 212 visits within a four 
mile radius reaching 83 families. 

Sunday services have been held with 
an average attendance of 60.. Weekly 
Cottage Services were held with an av- 
erage of 40 each. A two weeks Preach- 
ing Mission drew approximately a hun- 
dred each night, and a Children’s Bible 
School averaged 30 attenders. 

These resulted in two men, One Wo- 
man, five older and two younger chil- 
dren being baptised. 

At the Cumberland Mountain Rural 
Rehabilitation Project, Captain Conder 
made an every-week visit to the bar- 
racks, the shacks and new farmhouses; 
the total number of visits there being 
2 WRS 

Prayer Cards issued by the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education at Church 
Missions House, have been placed in 
many homes, also religious pictures and 
175 Bibles have been distributed to 
colonists. 

A weekly preaching service was held 
through ten weeks, the average attend- 
ance being 101. A two weeks’ Bible 
School drew 50 children together. 

Captain Conder gave six days a month 
visiting the families attached to the 
Mission Chapel at Guntersville, Warren 
County. 

The Church School was re-organized 
and a Confirmation Class confirmed. 

Cottage Services were held on Sand 
Mountain and at Boaz. 

On Georgia Mountain a plantation 
owner built a brush arbor in prepara- 
tion for a week’s outdoor preaching 
Mission. 

It is probable that (Church Army will 
be asked to continue these and other ac- 
tivities in that section of the Tennessee 
Valley. 

Church Army can place a small team 
of missionaries and Mission Sisters at 
* the disposal of the Bishops responsible 
for the work, if friends of such sane 
work under the auspices of the Episco- 
pal Church will give some assistance. 

A portable stereopticon, small organ 
and preaching tent would be required 
as part of the necessary equipment. 
From $700 to $1,000 would enable 
Bishop McDowell to enter in and con- 
solidate these promises of permanent 
Missions. 

Further particulars can be obtained 
from Church Army Headquarters at 414 
Hast Fourteenth Street, New York City. 


-preach the Incarnate Christ to us. 
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Coming Events of the Major Activities 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary. 

Synod, September 10-12, St. Andrew’s 
School, Middletown, Delaware. 

Annual meeting, October 29-30-31, in 
St. James’ Church, Richmond, Va., Dr. 
Churchill J. Gibson rector. The Execu- 
tive Committee will hold its meeting in 
the Auxliary rooms of the Mayo Me- 
morial House Tuesday afternoon, Octo- 
ber. 29; vatouos Them ive Vale Fl. 
Batcheller will conduct the quiet hour 
on Wednesday morning, and we are 
happy to announce the evening speakers 
will be Bishop Creighton and the Rev. 
Noble Powell. Please see that the 
names of your delegates and alternates 
are sent in as soon as you receive the 
notice. 

The Quiet Day for Prayer will be held 
as heretofore on Armistice Day, arid the 
prayer leaflets will be sent you in ample 
time. Arrangements are also being 
made for the Diocesan Institute in St. 
Paul’s Church, Richmond, in January. 

K. S. Davison. 


Oo— 
NEWARK. 
Rt. Rev. W. R. Stearley, D. D., Bishop. 
———_—_——0 
Bishop Moreland Celebrate; 
Anniversay. 

Bishop William Hall Moreland, re- 
tired bishop of Sacramento, celebrated 
the fiftieth anniversary of his ordina- 
tion to the priesthood recently at Christ 
Church, Hackensack, N. J. He is serv- 
ing the parish temporarily during the 
vacancy of the rectorship. Since he re- 
signed his diocese in November, 1933. 
Bishop Moreland has been residing in 
New York, where he has often been a 
guest preacher, and has assisted the 
bishops in the region in episcopal min- 
istrations. 

* * if 
oO 


MISSIONARY DISTRICT OF 
HONOLULU. 

Rt. Rev S. H. Littell, S. T. D., Bishop. 

O 
Kagawa. 
rare privilege to have 

in the Cathedral and 

In 
the morning of July 7 the Cathedral 
was cram-jammed with every chair in 
our possession cohscripted into use. In 
the evening that same day there was a 
very good-sized congregation, with many 
Japanese visitors. 

““God-Consciousness” was the word 
most often upon Kagawa’s lips—‘‘the 
need of God consciousness”. His ser- 
mon in the morning was ‘‘The Meaning 
of the Cross’’—its social, its ethical, its 
cosmic meaning. And as he preached, 
we knew there was a fourth meaning of 
the Cross—or perhaps a meaning sum- 
ming up the other three—Kagawa! 

In the evening the sermon was upon 
the “Seven Paradoxes of Saint Paul’, 
and was based on Second Corinthians 6. 
This was a glorious message of the 
liberty of Christ-men, illustrated gen- 
erously with examples of living virtues 
and testimony in. his own life. 

It was a great day when a great man 
gave great witness of the great things 
that Jesus had done for him; a day 
which stirred many of us to realize the 
poverty of our Christian life and the 
meagerness of our Christian service. 
The Cross of Christ has saved Kagawa, 
saved him by revealing to him the great 
sovial message of redemption, and has 
set him to work on a mammoth scale 


lieeawas) a: 
Kagawa stand 
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to reconstruct society after the meaning 
and spirit of the Cross. It has saved 
him by his embracing its ethical import, 
for all who saw and heard him saw and 
heard a man obviously possessed in 
every part of him by the evangel of self- 
sacrifice and _ self-surrender. It has 
saved him by giving him faith in God, 
who, in the Cross, shows Himself eter- 
nally sacrificing Himself in self-giving 
love. The Cross to Kagawa has become 
not a thing of time and space, not a 
thing of the past, but a thing of eternal 
value and moment, to which even now 
we are called to unite ourselves, that 
through the Cross the world may be 
brought to God. 

It was a great message, preached by 
a great man, through the great power 
of the Holy Ghost. 

* co * 

Young People’s Conference. 
Mokuleia, August 31-September 2. 
A Camp by the sea. 


Fellowship. 

A hundred young people living in 
Community. 

Lively discussion on _ present-day 
problems. 


Camp-fire, games, rallies, discussions. 

That about tells the story. And to 
this Young People’s Conference all 
young people over sixteen are invited. 

Everything that an active committee 
of young people can do to make the Con- 
ference alive, attractive and valuable is 
being done. The plans are almost com- 
plete. And now remains only the regis- 
trations to be made. The cost for the 
conference will be $3.00, which pays for 
everything. 

Ail those who have been to these con- 
ferences will want to come again, and 
they will find this one bigger and bet- 
ter. Those who have not had the ex- 
perience will not be sorry if they regis- 
ter this year. THE MORE THE MER- 
RIER. 

And when the last verdict of the 
Conference is written, it will be, “A 
good time was had by all’. But that 
won’t tell the whole story, for we will 
all learn things there that will make. 
life more worth living, and add power 
and zest and grace to our lives. 

So all aboard and join the crowd!— 
Hawaiian Church Chronicle. 


Oo— 
WASHINGTON. 

Rt. Rev. James E. Freeman D. D. Bishew 
a 0 
Archbishop Temple’s Itinerary. 

Archbishop Temple, Archbishop of 
York, England, wil open his American 
engagements in December at the 
National Cathedral. He will preach in 
the Cathedral on December 8, and will 
be at the College of Preachers Decem- 
ber 9-12. From Washington he will 
go to the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine in New York, thence to Har- 
vard and Cambridge, Indianapolis and 
Chicago. He will be in the United 
States until January 11. 

Creating Public Opinion. 

The Washington Clergy Committee, 
Canon William Sheafe Chase, D. D., 
acting chairman, has been organized 
with a view to creating public opinion 
against the pending Italio-Ethiopian war 
and for the purpose of influencing Con- 
gress to take some steps in connection 
with the Pact of Paris, signed by the 
United States and _ sixty-two other 
nations, including the two conflicting 
peoples. In the light of the inter- 
national declaration never to seek solu- 
tion of international difficulties ‘‘except 
by pacific means’’, this committee pro- 


poses to do what it can to hold the 
nations true to this declaration. 
Significant Musical Event. 
Dr. Finley Williamson, head of the ~ 
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famed Westminster Choir, conducted a 
festival of sacred music this summer 
at Massanetta Springs, near Harrison- 
burg, Va., which was attended by thous- 
ands of people, from four or five States 
and the District of Columbia. The great 
choir of nearly a thousand singers from 
a dozen or more cities, including Rich- 
mond, Norfolk, Roanoke, Hagerstown, 
etc., was heard by an auditnce of some 
five thousand people. The concert was 
in the open and was devoted eitirely 
to sacred music. This is possibly the 
most significant musical event of the 
year in the entire South—certainly the 
most significant in the realm of sacred 
music. : 
Fall work in the Diocese of Washing- 
ton will be started and stimulated by 
the clergy conference to be held at 
Camp Overall, Va., September 17 to 


19. The central theme of the confer- 
ence will be the Forward Movement. 
; AWE) 1S) Or 
O———_—_ 
TENNESSEE. 


Rt. Rev. Thos. E. Gailor, D. D., Bishop. 
Rt. Rev. J M. Maxon, D. D., Coadjutor 
Oo— 


The Summer Training School, 
Sewanee, 


“The gift of the Sewanee Summer 
Training School in 1928 has enabled 
us to hold a summer conference in the 
heart of China,’’ said Miss Alice Gregg, 
educational secretary of the Chinese 
Episcopal Church, speaking in the Uni- 
versity Chapel Sunday night before the 
members of the Sewanee Summer Train- 
ing School. Miss Gregg recalled that 
she had attended the summer school 
here in 1928, and had asked for an 
offering so that the workers of the Epis- 
copal ‘Church in China might have some 
of the privileges that are enjoyed by 
the church workers in this country who 
meet at Sewanee. The money con- 
tributed by the Sewanee Summer Train- 
ing School has been used to finance sev- 
eral such gatherings in China, which 
have been enthusiastically enjoyed by 
the Church workers there. The Chinese 
Summer Conference for this year was 
held in July in Ku Ling, a summer re- 
sort in the mountains, to which many 
of the Christian workers of China come. 

Miss Gregg spoke of the great 
changes that the last few years had 
brought in China. The city of Anking 
has been modernized to some degree, 
and they now have paved roads and au- 
tomobiles. 

“China is being militarized,” she said, 
“ond in twenty-five years will be as 
much of a menace to the people of the 
world as Japan, if that country should 
undertake a policy of militaristic ag- 
gression. 

At the morning service in the chapel, 
the Rt. Rev. W. M. Green, D. D., Bishop 
Coadjutor of Mississippi and director 
of the Adult Division of the Summer 
School, preached a strong sermon on 
the text, ‘“‘They came unto the sepuchre 
after the rising of the sun’. “Life 
and death,” said Bishop Green, “in the 
world of reality, as we know it, are 
bound up together indissolubly. The 
Cross of Christ is the symbol] of life 
through death, and victorious over 
death. The sufferings of the present 
time are but a preparation for the glory 
that is to be revealed in us, and are 
not to be compared with it’. 

On Saturday night the members of 
the Adult Division enjoyed a sumptuous 
‘banquet at the supper hour, prepared 
by Mrs. Mary Eggleston, the dining 
room hostess of the University. Rev. 
R. A. Kirchoffer, of Mobile, presided 
as toastmaster. The theme of the ban- 
quet was “The Rainbow and the Pot 
of Gold’. Most of the toasts were pre- 
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sented in verse, and aroused hearty 
laughter. 

The Adult Division closed on Tues- 
day morning after breakfast,’ and the 
Young People’s Division opened its ses- 
sion on Tuesday night, under the leader- 
ship of the Rev. Alfred Loaring-Clark 
of Memphis, Tenn. 


O 
ATLANTA. 

Rt. Rev. Henry J. Mikell, D. D., Bishop. 
O 
“Service” is the Watchword of St. 
Luke’s Church, Atlanta. 

t The Y. P. §. L. has translated the 
Sa into Second-hand, Service, Salvage’’. 
They issued bulletins to the congre- 
gation and their friends requesting them 


to send discarded furniture, broken 
electrical appliances, pictures, any 
household equipment, papers, books, 


magazines, or tires—or what not, to 
the Church. Since this is moving 
season in Atlanta, the members were 
delighted to have a definite place to 
put collected ‘‘white-elephants”, as well 
as things they would no longer need. 
The young people are painting, repair- 
Ing, mending and rebuilding some of 
the articles. The best are being used 
to furnish the Old Assembly Room as 
a club room. Here games can be 
Diavedmatter at hom veniam Que Ty meeting, 
Magazines are assorted and placed 
where they can be read while waiting 
for appointments, books are being cata- 
logued as a foundation for a lending 
library, and sewing machines are to be 
installed to be used by St. Mary’s Cir- 
cle of the Woman’s Auxiliary. 

St. Mary’s mets each Friday and sews. 
The women bring their lunches, and the 
day is spent making layettes, or what- 
ever clothing is most needed by Grady 
Hospital and other charitable institu- 
tions. This group also mends the 
clothes which are brought to the Aux- 
iliary to be placed in the clothes closet 
to be given the needy. The Social 
Service workers of the city know of 
this closet, and send many a requisition 
for clothing for families they are help- 
ing. 

Articles for which the young people 
have no immediate use are placed in 


the “Swap-Shop” to be traded for 
things they do need. Some are sold 
for money to carry on- their social 
service projects. 

Scout troops for under-privileged 


children also forms a definite part of 
the social service project of the parish. 
St. Catherine’s Guild sponsors the Girl 
Scouts Troop, and the Church, under 
the leadership of a committee, headed 
by Mr. Foster Fitzsimons, sponsors the 
Boy Scouts Troop. Uniforms and other 
needed things for the scouts are sup- 
plied by the Church. The meetings are 
held in a hut built near the garden, 
which the kindergarten department of 
the Church School has planted and cul- 
tivates. Money for the troops’ activi- 
ties is raised by the various groups of 
the Church, and supplemented by a 
monthly contribution from the budget 
of the parish. 

St. Luke’s oc-operates with the Com- 
munity Chest and agencies under it in 
the social service work being done in 
the city. 

During the month of August the rec- 
tor, the Rev. John Moore Walker, and 
his family are at Cape Cod. Dr. C. B. 
Wilmer, rector emeritus, is preaching 
at St. Luke’s. 

Horizon of Service Widened. 

This spring several articles by the 
Very Rev. Raimundo de Ovies, dean of 
the Pro-Cathedral of St. Philip, Atlanta, 
have appeared in the Atlanta papers. 
They were so weli written, their sub- 
ject matter so timely and interesting 
that they attracted the attention of one 
of the ‘big syndicates. They approached 
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the dean, asking for six articles a week, 
which will be syndicated, appearing in 
many newspapers throughout the coun- 
try. And so now the Dean has added 
another task to his daily routine. 
Already several of the well-known maga- 
zines have asked the dean to submit 
manuscripts for consideration—rest and 
sleep are receding farther and farther 
into the background. 

The dean’s lectures in psychology, his 
knowledge of human nature, the Chil- 
dren’s Missions he has held so suc- 
cessfully, his wide reading necessary for 
his sermons, and the course of lectures 
he has given at the Sewanee Summer 
School, his travels and varied ex- 
periences, have given him rich and 
valuable material from which to draw 
for this new field of achievement. 


* * * 
Rev. Geoffrey C. Hinshelwood, rector 
of Grace Church, Gainesville, will 


preach at the Cathedral of St. Philip, 

Atlanta, Sunday, August 25. Mr. Hin- 

shelwood has just returned from his 

vacation in ‘Canada. 
* * * 

The Diocesan Y. P. S. L. sent its 
president, Robert M. Bandy, to the an- 
nual Provincial Convention at Sewanee, 
Tenn., over the week-end of August 
17-18. 


2 - 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 
Rt. Rev. G. F. Mosher, D. D., Bishop. 


O 


From Our Bishop. 

With the coming of the Common- 
wealth there comes a serious responsi- 
bility. Our people of the Church will 
have to take their part in electing mem- 
bers of the national government. To 
many of them this is altogether new, 
and it is necessary they should learn 
carefully what to do and how to do it. 
First of all, it seems to me, we should 
remember that no votes should be cast 
for a man merely because he is a 
Churchman: if he is not a strong man, 
able to do what he believes is right 
when everyone is trying to make him 
do something else; if he is not a man of 
experience who knows (1) what all the 
people of the Mountain Province should 
have for their good; (2) how to secure 
things fairly and honestly by action of 
the government; and, above all, (3) how 
to be honest and unselfish himself (like 
General Wood was, for example)—then 
he should not be elected. But if his 
character is good and his knowledge 
and experience sufficient, then votes 
should be cast for him. It is better, 
too, to re-elect him time and again and 
to keep him in office. It is a most diffi- 
cult thing to govern a country, and 
the more experience in government that 
a man has, the better will his share in 
the government be. All Church mem- 
bers have a duty to be loyal citizens 
of their government—but I hope each 
and every one will work according to 
the leading of his conscience, and not 
let ‘politics’ lead him into any action 
of which he will be ashamed. It is 
right, if one does this, for Churchmen 
to be active in politics—all, that is, 
except our Church workers. Catechists 
and teachers must keep free of all po- 
litical activity, for their position makes 
it appear that they represent the Church. 
But all others should do all they can 
to see that the Commonwealth has good 
government. 

Gouverneur Frank Mosher, 
Bishop of the Philippine Islands. 
Bo * * 


Sagada Mission High School Graduation. 
The fourth annual graduation exer- 
cises of the Sagada Mission High School 
were held on the evening of June 28. 
In spite of the fact that it rained hard, 
there was a great gathering of friends 
(Continued on page 22.) 
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FAMILY DEPARTMENT 
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AFTER TRINITY. 

4. Seventh Sunday after Trinity. 

§. The Transfiguration. (Tuesday.) 

11. Highth Sunday after Trinity. 

18. Ninth Sunday after Trinity. 

24. St. Bartholomew. (Saturday.) 

25. Tenth Sunday after Trinity. 

* s s 
COLLECT FOR THE TENTH SUNDAY 
AFTER TRINITY. 

Let Thy merciful ears, O Lord, be open 
to the prayers of thy humble servants; 
and, that they may obtain their petitions, 
make them to ask such things as shall 
please Thee; through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 

* * * 
For the Southern Churchman. 
SEEKING SOLITUDE. 
William F. Rockey. 
Speed me away from the noisy streets, 

That I may commune with God; 

I would climb the hills and mountains 
high, 

I would walk on the leafy sod. 


There would I view the scenery rare, 
And breathe the air so pure; 

And offer my thanks unstintingly 
For His gifts which so allure. 


Where all is designed to calm our souls, 
Where distraction is unknown; 

There let me be closer drawn to Him, 
This I could best do alone. 


Then with my spirit’s strength renewed, 
Return with courage anew; 

To zealously work for God and man, 
Be my years many, or few. 


Fruitful will be our mission on earth, 

If we all look up, not down; 

“Only by faith, with a purpose strong, 

Can we hope to win His crown, 

* * * 
Jenny C. Muller, M. D. 

On Sunday, November 25, 1934, there 
passed to her rest one of the pioneer 
Medical women  missionaries—Jenny 
Constance Muller, of the S. P. G. and 
Cambridge Mission to Delhi, 

So bound up is the life story of Dr. 
Muller with that of the history of Medi- 


cal Missions that I may be forgiven if’ 


I recall the fact that medical work 
among women was started in Delhi in 
1$63—Mrs, Priscilla Winter, wife of the 
first S. P. G. missionary in Delhi after 
the Mutiny, distributed 


quinine pow- 
ders.and other simple remedies to 
women suffering from Malaria, etc., 
whilst she preached to them on the 


banks of the Jumna at the bathing fes- 
tivals, Mrs. Winter was instrumental 
in getting out from Europe a quaiined 
midwife with some knowledge of medi- 
cines, and a house in Chandni Chowk, 


the main~ thoroughiare in’ Delhi, was 
hired for a dispensary (1870). In 1885 
the first St. Stephen’s Hospital was 


opened, built in memory of Mrs. Win- 
ter. Jenny Muller was present at the 
opening ceremony as a girl of eighteen. 
She and other senior girls from the Law- 
rence School, Sanawar, Punjab, were be- 
ing trained in Delhi as teachers for ze- 
nanas and other work. Jenny showed 
a liking for hospital work and was sent 
to Karnal, seventy miles north of Delhi, 
as compounder (dispenser), for the Eng- 
lish zenana worker there was also do- 
ing medical work and wanted an assist- 
ant. 

_ As. she showed considerable ability, 
Miss Muller was given a scholarship for 
training at the Calcutta Medical School. 
Three years was considered enough in 


those days for acquiring sufficient 
knowledge of all branches of Medicine, 
and obtaining the Diploma Certificate, 
qualifying for practice in India. Miss 
Muller made the best possible use of 
her three years. She used to tell how 
greedily she seized on every atom of 
information from her teachers. ‘‘I told 
them,” she said, ‘‘that I should have to 
do everything when I went back to 
Delhi; they saw I was keen and showed 
me and let me do things, and very grate- 
PUD Verena 

Miss Muller worked for several years, 
from 1891, in charge of St. Stephen’s 
Hospital, Delhi, as the one and only 
qualified medical woman in that great 
city, she had to train every one of her 
assistants, both in dispensary and ward. 
With a scholarship from S. P. C. K., 
she came to England and underwent 
further training at the Royal Free and 
other Hospitals in London, and finally, 
after taking the M. D., of the Univer- 
sity of Brussels, she returned to India, 
and was posted to Karnal, in charge of 
St. Elizabeth’s Hospital. She later 
(1903) came to Delhi, where she 
worked till she went on furlough in 
1916, seven years after the new St. Ste- 
phen’s Hospital was opened. So worn 
out was she that, although she was only 
fifty, the doctors forbade her return to 
Delhi. She took a locum tenens in a 
London Fever Hospital during the war, 
and after a serious, nearly fatal, ill- 
ness, she retired from practice and lived 
a very secluded life in the country, till 
the end came peacefully on the Sunday 
before Advent. . 

Such are the bare facts of her life, 
but what of the woman, the doctor, the 
pioneer? My first introduction to Dr. 
Muller was in March, 1903. I had lately 


arrived in Delhi and went over for the* 


day to Karnal to be introduced to the 
medical work there, which was carried 
on in two fine old hired houses in the 
centre of the small town. An epidemic 
of plague was drawing to its close; tor 
weeks the medical and other authorities 
had been fighting it—no one was so suc- 
cessful as Dr. Muller in treating cases, 
and, what was tar more important, in 
inducing people to undergo innocula- 
tion. A few minutes after my arrival, 
1 was allowed to exchange my dress for 
an overall and join the daily round. We 
proceeded through the incredibly nar- 
row, dirty streets. A man servant went 
first to clear a passage; Dr. Muller, a 
large very sola topi on her head, came 
next, sleeves tucked up above elbows, 
calling greetings to ftriends and ac- 
knowledging constant salaams. I came 
next, carrying bowls and instruments 
tied up in a cioth, followed by the com- 
pounder carrying large bottles of medi- 
cine. Nurse Lydia, a Brahmin convert, 
brought up the rear, bearing two enor- 
mous bottles of disinfectant. We vis- 
ited numerous patients in queer cor- 
ners and hovels, men, women and chil- 
dren; dressed and opened buboes; gave 
much advice and encouragement, medi- 
cine and pice for milk; and returned 
to the Hospital, driving before us a 
crowd of people, some contacts of our 
cases, some, from neighboring villages 
where plague was prevalent. Dr. Mul- 
ler, I remember, kept up a constant fire 
of exhortation in fluent Hindustani, 
often relapsing into bald village patois, 
scolding, coaxing, chafing, threatening, 
till she had induced all the crowd to 
present their left arms to her, as she 
stood in the Hospital courtyard, armed 
with the syringe, and received the pro- 
phylactic dose. The crowd dispersed, 
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bewildered and holding their arms; we 
bathed, changed and sat down to a be- 
lated iunch. 

See Dr. Muller again—it is Sunday 
morning in Delhi: most of the staff had 
been to early Service at 6:30 at St. Ste- 
phen’s Church. Now, after the patients 
had been attended to, all are gathering 
in the big ward, for the Bari Miss Sahiba 
is going to preach. Most of the con- 
gregation sat on beds or on the floor, 
Dr. Muller in a chair facing them. The 
simple ward service begins, a hymn, a 
prayer, more hymns (bhajans). Then 
Dr. Muller reads the Gospel for the day, 
and, apparently without any prepara- 
tion, she begins to expound, making live 
in vivid language the gospel story. For 
more than twenty minutes she never 
lacks word or telling phrase; her audi- 
ence remains spellbound till she ceases, 
when there is a sigh and a murmur of 
Sach, sach bat (‘‘these are true words’’). 
A prayer, another hymn, and the con- 
gregation disperses. When asked how 
she acquired this gift of eloquence she 
would remark, ‘‘My dear, one of my 
grandfathers was a Lutheran preacher 
of some renown.’ Another day, not 
ashamed of her mixed parentage, she 
would say, “I think I must have had a 
Mohammedan ancestor, for I cannot 
bring myself to touch or like dogs.” 
Another vivid picture I retain of Dr. 
Muller, bringing in her arms a poor waif 
found in the street covered with small- 
pox and flies and their offspring. She 
laid the child, a Mohammedan girl of 
nine or ten, on a spring bed in a small 
room near the street door, stripped off 
its clothes and burnt them then and 
there in the courtyard, bathed and 
dressed the child, and because she saw 
the sweeper look askance at her when 
she suggested he should swill out the 
room, she did it herself, plying the 
broom with vigor, sending a stream of 
disinfectant pouring into the street and 
narrowly escaping the Padre sahib com- 
ing up the steps to pay a pastoral visit. 

While comparatively few now living in 
India can remember Dr. Muller’s per- 
sonal ministrations to them as a doctor, 
and her skill as a surgeon, many thou- 
sands benefit yearly by her labors in 
building the present St. Stephen’s Hos- 
pital. No one who did not work with 
her in those last ten strenuous years 
of her life in Delhi can imagine what a 
marvellous achievement it was, to de- 
sign, plan, and watch building, stone by 
stone, that pile of buildings, wards, gen- 
eral and private, out-patients depart- 
ment, nurses’ homes, isolation block, 
doctor’s bungalow, chapel, mortuary, 
and all the other offices necessary for 
an up-to-date hospital. As in later years 
additions have had to be made, these 
have been placed where she originally 
planned to have them. 

For months before it was thought 
that a new hospital to replace the 
cramped wards of the old one would be 
possible, br. Muller had been thinking, 
drawing plans, pondering over every de- 
tail, and when the new site was given 
and the sale of the old building ar- 
ranged and it came to the actual con- 
struction, she hardly left it night or 
day. Preparation was made for every 
contingency, endless time was spent on 
the construction of verandas, floors, 
lighting, ventilation and cupboards; 
there to be no ledges for dust, no foot- 
holds for monkeys, pigeons and crows 
(the common pests of Indian hospitals), 
no death-traps for crawling infants or 
delirious patients—all was carefully 
carefully conceived and carried out un- 
der vigilant eye, and woe betide the 
crafty contractor who tried to put in 
second-rate material, or the slovenly 
workman trying to scamp a bit of plas- 
tering or joinery. " oss 


These buildings have stood the wear. } 


é 
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and tear of twenty-five years now, and 
no one can doubt but that the founda- 
tions were well and truly laid. 

As a colleague of Dr. Muller for many 
years, I cannot but feel conscious that 
this brief sketch depicts quite inade- 
quately the personality of one who has 
left her mark on the land of India, who 
deeply loved and spent herself in serv- 
ing India’s women and children, and 
through them the Master who went 
about doing good.—The Mission Field. 

* * * 


For the Southern Churchman, 
NAAMAN, 
II Kings 5, v. 2-16. 
Monica Williams. 
Ah, Naaman, wise thou wert to heed the 
little maid, 
Who captive served within thy Syrian 
home, 
And to thy wife sweet counsel gave, 
Which caused thee to Elisha’s door to 
come. 


And yet as thou dids’t stand without the 
door 
Of Israel’s Prophet, thou did’st fail to 
see 
That God to thee could grant no more 
Than thou wert willing humbly to re- 
ceive. 


And so thy leprosy still clung with griev- 
: ous waste, 
While thou in 

steps away 

Because Elisha came not out in haste, 
To cleanse thee in the way thou 

thought’st that day. 


wroth did’st turn thy 


But let us not reprove thee for thy pride, 

For we, too, look for great deeds to be 
done, : 

And often from small tasks do turn aside, 

Which, too, for us would mean life well 


‘begun. 
But once again thy Lord to thee did’st 
come, 
And through thy servants bid thee think 
again’. 


If some great thing thou would’st not then 
have done 
If bidden thus thy healing to obtain! 


Well went thou back to that small river’s 
brink 

And washed seven times 

muddy sream 
But living water did’st thou truly drink 
By faith alone through which God made 
thee clean. : 
s . * 
“Prescious” Alumninum. 

Just fifty years has passed since the 
capstone was placed on the Washing- 
ton Monument in the capital of our na- 
tion. Pausing from its more weighty 
duties on Thursday of last week, Con- 
gress noted with appropriate resolu- 
tions this anniversary of its acceptance 
of this monument to the Father of his 
Country. The years that have inter- 
vened have seen many changes, and the 
capstone itself reminds us of a most 
Significant one. It is made of alumi- 
num, and was probably the first cast- 
ing to be made from that metal in this 
country. When the engineer in charge 
of construction, Col. T. William Casey, 
was looking for a suitable metal with 
which to cap the monument, particu- 
larly one that would protect it from 
lightning, a German immigrant, Frisch- 
muth by name, suggested this rare new 
metal. He declared that while it would 
cost more than a platinum-plated bronze 
cap, “it would not tarnish, is an excel- 


in Jordan's 


lent conductor of electricity, and it 
would raise much curiosity.”’ His of- 
fer was accepted, and “after hard 


work’’ he succeeded in casting ‘‘a per- 
fect pyramid of pure alumnum made 
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of South Carolina corundum.” It was 
displayed in a window of Tiffany’s in 
New |York before being finally placed 


atop the monument. The cap weighed 
exactly one hundred ounces and cost 
$36 a pound. The present price is 
around 20 cents. Aluminum was first 
isolated in pure form by the Danish 


scientist, Hans Oersted, in 1825. In the 
middle of the eighteenth century, Na- 
poleon III commissioned the chemist 
Deville to find a way of producing 
enough of this new metals to equip the 
French army. Only enough, however, 
was produced to make the buttons for 
Napoleon’s own uniform, and the cost 
of these was approximately $545 a 
pound. Several years ago a building, 
constructed entirely of glass and alumi- 
num, was erected in Richmond, Virginia, 
to house the city’s public utilities de- 
partment.—Christian Sun. 
* * * 

The Bible and English Literature. 

An excellent outline of the influence 
of the Bible upon English literature has 
been given by the late Dr. Walter W. 
Moore, in his charming volume, ‘‘The 
Indispensable Book.”’ Says he: ‘‘There 
is nothing surprising in Coleridge’s re- 
marks that ‘to give the history of the 
Bible as a book would be little less than 
to relate the origin or first excitement 
of all the literature we possess. From 
this storehouse of literary material our 
leading writers have most _ freely 
drawn.” In all the long list of Eng- 
lish and American writers, whose names 
survive, there is not one whose pages 
are not sprinkled with the words and 
figures of Holy Writ. 

“Emerson, speaking of the Bible, as 
the most original book in the world, 
and affirming that it came out of a pro- 
founder depth of thought than any 
other, says that Shakespeare, the first 
literary genius of the world, leaned on 
it. In thirty-seven of his plays there 
are allusions to the Bible. Professor J. 
Scott Clark, in his study of English 
prose writers, says that ‘Bacon’s ac- 
quaintance with Holy Writ is almost 
equal to that of Shakespeare, and the 


works of both unite with many mod- 


ern masterpieces in testifying to the 
value of the English Bible as a literary 
model.’ Milton, as all know, is satu- 
rated with its thought and diction. ‘1 
have found,’ says Dr. Henry Van Dyke, 
‘more than four hundred direct refer- 
ences to the Bible in the poems of Ten- 
nyson.’ In Longfellow there are al- 
most as many. Browning's ‘Christmas 
Eve and Haster Day’, a poem of about 
2,500 lines, contains 130 Scriptural al- 
lusions. They are found also in his other 


poems, even those whose subjects are‘ 


not closely allied to Scriptural themes. 
Maccauley’s essays are full of them. So, 
too, are the essays of Robert Louis Ste- 
venson., 

“Hawthorne, the greatest American 
writer of fiction, confesses that the Bible 
and ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress’’ were the 
main source of his inspiration. To 
Wordsworth ‘the grand storehouse of 
enthusiastic and meditative imagina- 
tion are the prophetic and lyrical parts 
of the Holy Scriptures.’ Of Daniel Web- 
ster it is authoritatively stated that he 
did not think himself prepared to ap- 
pear before the United States Senate in 
the delivery of his immortal orations 
‘until he had taken as a tonic the Highth 
Psalm and the fortieth chapter of 
Isaiah.’ John Ruskin, the great master 
of English prose, tells us that whatever 
of merit or power is in anything that 
he has written is due to the fact that 
when he was a child his mother made 
him thoroughly familiar with the 
Bible.”’ One would almost be safe in 
saying that the Bible had made Eng- 
lish literature what it is—Rev. W. L. 
Carson, in Presbyterian. 
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“Believing As f Do.”’ 

Upon Washington’s retirement from 
the Presidency in 1797, the Protestant 
clergy of ~Philadelphia, headed by 
Bishop William White, presented an ad- 
dress written by the Rev. Ashbel Green, 
in which occurred this tribute: 

“In your. public character we have 
uniformly beheld the edifying example 
of a civil ruler always acknowledging 
the superintendence of Divine Provi- 
dence in the affairs of men, and con- 
firming that example by the powerful 
recommendation of religion and moral- 
ity, as the firmest basis of social happi- 
ness.” , . . ‘“*‘We most devoutly im- 
plore the divine blessing on you in your 
retirement . and finally to receive 
you into happiness and glory infinitely 
greater than this world can bestow.” 

Washington’s reply bespeaks the rev- 
erence of his spirit, his appreciation of 
religion, and of the ministerial calling: 

“Not to acknowledge, with gratitude 
and sensibility, the affectionate ad- 
dresses and benevolent wishes of my 
fellow citizens on my retiring from pub- 
lic life would prove that I have been 
unworthy of the confidence which they 
have been pleased to repose in me. 

“And among those public testimonies 
of attachment and approbation none can 
be more grateful than that of so respect- 
able a body as yours. 

“Believing, as I do, that religion and 
morality are the essential pillars of 
civil society, I view with unspeakable 
pleasure that harmony and brotherly 
love which characterizes the clergy of 
different denominations, as well in this 
as in other parts of the United States, 
exhibiting to the world a new and in- 
teresting spectacle, at once the pride of 
our country and the surest basis of uni- 
versal harmony. 

“That your labors for the good of 
mankind may be crowned with success, 
that your temporal employments may be 
commensurate with your merits, and 
that the future reward of good and 
faithful servants may be yours, I shall 
not cease to supplicate the Divine Au- 
thor of: life and felicity.”-—New. York 
Christian Advocate. : 

* * * 
Responsible. 

The dominant responsibility for the 
moral and spiritual condition of the na- 
tion does lie at the door of the churches. 
If the recognized mediators of the reve- 
lation of God to man sound an uncer- 
tain note, we obviously have no right 
to expect those who administer the af- 
fairs of Caesar to show consistent de- 
votion to great moral or spiritual ideals. 
The power.of ,Caesar.is necessarily sub- 
jeet to constant! approach by~ powerful 
influences of Mammon and greed for 
gain and selfish advantage. The Chris- 
tian conscience must always exercise its 
largest influence upon civil government 
through its own consistent devotion 
and witness to the high and unselfish 
spiritual truths which it is its province 
to teach. Only as it contributes to the 
state of citizenship that seeks mercy 
from God and loves justice can they 
who rule follow such high principles.— 
Western Recorder. 

* * * 


For the Southern Churchman, 


GAZING UP INTO HEAVEN. | 
Acts 1-11. | 
Martha Young. 
I have had glimpses of that Land, 
The blessed Land of peace and love; 
It is within reach of my hand, 
Thence stretches to heights above: 


The God-Within calls for that Realm, 
With mere Presence would guide us 
there, 
Save that we seize on life-boat’s helm, 
Steering we know not where. 
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FOR THE CHILDREN 


A CHILD’S PRAYER. 
L. R. Edwards. 
Father in Heaven, watch me today, 
Keep me in my work and play, 
Fair and honest in what I do. 
Remembering all I owe to you. 
Keep my lips clean from naughty words, 
And keep me happy—like your birds, 
* * * 

The Southern Churchman, feeling 
that there is a need for more appropriate 
prayers for children’s use, has opened 
this department for contributions. We 
are publishing above the first offering, 
written by a grandmother for the use 
of her own grandchildren. Who will 
send us another?—The Editor. 

* * K 
Letty’s Adventure. 

“Oh, dear,’’ sighed Letty as she picked 
up the dish-towel to wipe the glasses. 
“Tf I didn’t have to do dusting and 
practicing I’d start out in search of ad- 
venture; it’s such a wonderful day.’’ 

“Good idea,’ said Bob, who had just 
come into the kitchen. ‘Glad you spoke 
of it. I think I’ll go for a tramp my- 
self and see what adventure I can find.” 

“Tf you will wait half an hour,’’ said 
mother as she put the china dishes into 
the drainer, ‘‘until Letty has finished 
her dusting, and will take her with you, 
I will put up a picnic lunch for you 
both. You may be excused from prac- 
ticing today, Letty, for you have been 
so faithful I think you should have a 
vacation.” 

Letty’s feet and eyes both danced as 
she flew away to do her dusting, and 
by the time the half hour was over 
and Bob called her, she was ready. 

Mother put the lunch basket in Letty’s 
hand. ‘For my trustworthy daughter,’’ 
she whispered, and Letty’s héart swelled 
with pride to think that mother thought 
that of her. 

On and on the two went, along the 
road, across the pasture, into the pine 
woods, then along the turnpike. But 
no adventure met their eyes. The road 
lay peaceful under ‘the warm sun, the 
pine woods were as sleepy and quiet 
as ever, and not even a cow switched 
her tail in the pasture. 

Bob began to get tired. 
adventure anyway?” he said. 
never come except in books.”’ 

“An adventure,” said Letty quietly, 
“is something that happens out of the 
ordinary. I just know that if we keep 
on long enough we will find one.’’ 

Suddenly Bob stopped. ‘‘Pshaw!’’ he 
exclaimed. “I clean forgot the boys 
were going hiking to Brimmer’s Camp 
today.” He drew out his watch. ‘‘Just 
time enough to make it,’’ he said. ‘‘You 
had better go home, Letty,’’ he said. 
“Mother won’t let you go in the woods 
or far down the road alone. You can 
go. with me as far as the lane, then I 
will catch the boys just beyond.’’ 

Tears came to Letty’s eyes. It had 
been such a treat to think of a whole 
day with Bob, and to hunt for that 
shining illusion called ‘‘adventure’’. 
Now to go home again and dust and 
practice and do all the hum-drum things 
that she did every day was almost more 
than she could stand. 

She bit her lips, however, to keep 
back the sobs. Bob hated cry-babies, 
and if she cried today, some other time 
he would not take her, but it was a 
very mournful girl that stood at the 
head of the lane and watched Bob 
trudging off to join the boys in the 
distance. 

“TY think I’ll go and look in the song 
sparrow’s nest,’’ she said. ‘‘Luckily, I 


“What is an 
“They. 


have plenty of crackers in my pocket 
to feed them.” 

Suddenly she heard voices. Strangers 
were coming along the road. A man 
and a girl about her own age, each 
dressed in dusty khaki. They stopped 
when they saw her. 

The man smiled as he said, ‘Did I 
hear someone speak of nests?’’ 

So Letty told him about the pair of 
song sparrows who had built their nest 
in a blueberry bush, and how she had 
kept bits of bread and cracker for them. 

She told how, little by little, they had 
grown so tame they would hop on to 
her outstretched finger, and even help 
themselves to bits of cracker from her 
blouse pocket. 

She also said that she thought if they 
would be very quiet, she could hide 
them among some of the bushes so they 
could see for themselves. 

When the strangers were safely hid- 
den, Letty approached the blueberry 
bush slowly, all the while making a 
soft, calling note. An answering call— 
a pause—another call and Letty was 
close to the nest. Stretching out her 
fingers with a bit of cracker between 
them, she called again. 

A whirr of wings, a lilt of song, and 
the male bird was on her finger. Again 
Letty called the soft note and the mate 
raised her head from ‘the nest to an- 
swer. Then she spread her wings and 
flew to join her mate. 

Letty opened her lips in a gasp of 
surprise. The nest held four funny, 
half-feathered baby birds! 

Then she became conscious of a pe- 
culiar clicking sound among the bushes 
where the two strangers were hid. But 
she was so interested in the baby birds 
she did not pay much attention. 


The birds finished their cracker and. 


flew around her head. Mother bird flew 
back to the nest, but father bird perched 
on her shoulder while he sang a “Thank 
you’’—tthen he, too, flew away. 

The strange man and the girl came 
from their hiding place, and Letty 
promised to go with them down the 
lane and into the pines to hunt for 
more nests. What a nice time she had. 
They ate luncheon by the side of a 
little ‘brook in the pasture, and Letty 
and Anne went in wading. Then they 
hunted for more nests, and Ann¢e’s 
father took pictures of them, and of 
the birds they saw flying here and there. 

A happy sun-kissed girl bade them 
good-bye in the early afternoon and 
hurried to mother to tell her all about 
it. 

Bob came home at supper time, tired 
and cross. It had been a long hike; 
they had lost their way and gone sev- 
eral miles beyond where they should; 
then when they reached the camp they 
found some people occupying it, and so 
they had to turn around and come right 
back. Some of the boys had brought 
things to cook on the camp stove, so 
there was very little cooked food they 
had to eat, and although they shared 
it, they were all tired, cross and hun- 
sry. 

Letty tried to tell Bob about her day, 
but he was so cross she gave it up, and 
as the days went by she almost forgot 
about it, only sometimes when she was 
feeding her song sparrows she won- 
dered where her stranger companions 
were now. 

It was months later, in the middle 
of the winter, when Brother Tom came 
home one night and said: 

“There is to be a wonderful picture 
in the theater tonigh%. It is pictures 
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of birds. If I could afford it I would 
take the whole family.”’ 

Mother laughed as she said: ‘Tom, 
the strangest thing has happened. Letty 
has received six tickets to the lecture, 
with the famous lecturer’s compliments. 
We cannot understand it, but Letty is 
taking us all tonight.’’ 

But when the lecturer stepped out on 
the platform, Letty squeezed mother’s 
hand. ‘It is my stranger,’ she said. 
“I wondered why he asked my name 
and address.”’ 

Suddenly the family gave a gasp of 
astonishment. There in the pictures 
they saw Letty—their Letty—on tiptoe 
approaching the song sparrow’s nest; 
they heard the little call, they saw 
the birds fly to her outstretched finger, 
and the nest with the baby birds. Then 
they understood. 

After the pictures were over, the lec- 
turer came to where they were and 
introduced himself to father and 
mother. Anne had already found her, 
and the two girls were chatting away 
like old friends. 

Before they left it was arranged that 
Letty should go next vacation time to 
visit Anne, who lived in a big city, 
and a wonderful time they promised 
her. 

“My, but you’re lucky,’’ said Boh, 
after they reached home. ‘To go to 
Benton and see all the things there 
are to see, the museums, the parks, 
the zoos and everything.’’ 

“Letty’s adventure is still going on,” 
said father, giving her hand a little 
pat. ‘‘You see, she had the courage 
to go in search of it, and perseverance 
to keep on until she found it.’”—The 
Sentinel. 

. * * * 
Fuzzy Fur and the Magic Music. ; 

Fuzzy Fur, the little brown bear, was 
very much surprised, and for two 
reasons. The first was that some other 
bear had visited his very best berry 
patch while he was away and had eaten 
all the berries. The second was that as 
he went rumbling, grumbling down the 
hill he suddenly heard a most entranc- 
ing sound that was not like anything 
he had ever heard before. : 

The sound was more soothing than 
the sighing of the wind in the trees. It 
was more entrancing than the tinkling 
of the brook as it tumbled duwn the 
mountain-side. It was more melodious 
than the song of the mockingbird swing- 
ing on the topmost bough of the oak 
in the moonlight, or the roundelay of 
the golden-throated oriole singing in 
the flower-bejeweled thicket. 

To Fuzzy Fur it was more wonderful 
than anything he had ever heard. He 
forgot his hunger as the sound floated’ 
to him across the valley, and suddenly 
he decided he would go and find that 
music. 

Now, when Fuzzy Fur wished to find 
anything, he had a sure and easy way 
of doing it. He wrinkled his nose and 
followed the scent as it floated by on 
the breeze, and when his nose got there 
the rest of him would be right behind 
it. So Fuzzy Fur turned his nose to the 
breeze and sniffed. 

He smelled many things, but noth- 
ing that was new to him. Apparently 
this magic music had no scent by which. 
he could find it. He could smell things 
at a much greater distance than he 
could see or hear them. It was just as 
well that he could, for the dangers that 
lurked in the forest were usually silent 
dangers. 

Fuzzy Fur knew that a mountain lion, 
crouching on the branch of a tree high 
above the trail, could remain motion- 
less and silent for hours, but his nose 
told him the lion was there long before 
he came to it. He knew, too, that somé 
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‘things have no scent. A ‘baby deer, for 
instance, weak and helpless and unable 
to protect itself from enemies, had no 
scent, and if it kept perfectly still and 
silent an enemy could pass right by it 
and not know it was there. 

This magic music, then, must be 
something like that, for there was no 
strange scent on the air. 

‘““Well,’?. thought Fuzzy Fur, “if I 
can’t smell nor see it, I can hear it, so 
here goes.” 

Up came one foot and up came an- 


other. Down went one foot and down 
~went another. Over fallen. trees, 
through tangled vines, over slippery 


rocks those feet took Fuzzq Fur, until 
he found himself on the trail that led 
to the house where Billy lived with his 
Uncle Jim, the forest ranger. But 
Fuzzy Fur kept right on, until, when he 
turned a corner, he saw Billy and Uncle 
Jim in the garden under the apple tree. 

There was a scent of cake and jam 
and sugar and all kinds of good things 
now, but Fuzzy Fur’s nose took no 
notice of them, which was most un- 
usual. Nor did, he pay any attention to 
Uncle Jim and Billy, though at any 
other time he would have stopped and 
hidden among the trees, or gone away 
‘again. 

Fuzzy Fur thought of only one ‘thing, 
and that was the music that held him 
spellbound. He saw Billy with a queer 
looking thing tucked under his chin. 
Billy was sawing away at it with a 
funny looking stick, reminding Fuzzy 
Fur of the lumbermen he had once seen 
sawing trees. But instead of the harsh, 
rasping noise the lumbermen made, 
Billy was making the magic music that 
had lured Fuzzy Fur and made him 
forget his hunger. 

Uncle Jim and Billy had their minds 
on the music, too. Billy’s fingers 
twinkled up and down the violin as 
the bow swept across the strings. Uncle 
Jim’s feet tap-tapped to the music as 
it was wafted away to blend with the 
whisper of the breeze and the rustle 
of the leaves in the treetops where the 
first stars were beginning to show. 

Then, suddenly, abruptly, the music 
ceased. 

Uncle Jim looked up with a startled, 
“What’s wrong?’’ 

‘A pbear,’’ whispered Billy. 
you, right close to the fence.”’ 

Slowly and deliberately Uncle Jim 
turned his head. 

“Tt’s that rascal Fuzzy Fur;” he said. 
“But he’s not up to mischief this time, 
so we won’t frighten him away. Quick! 
He’s going! Start playing again.” 

Fuzzy Fur had indeed been going, 
but when the music started again he 
came very close to the wire fence, and, 
poking his nose between two strands 
of wire, he opened his mouth and put 
out his tongue as though to see if he 
could taste the music. 

“Bears are extremely fond of music,” 
said Uncle Jim as Billy kept on play- 
ing the violin. ‘They will forget all 
about food, and even about possible 
danger when they hear music. It seems 
to fascinate them in some strange man- 
ner SO that they can think of nothing 
else.” 

Uncle Jim turned again and saw Fuzzy 
Fur standing up on his hind legs, gaz- 
ing eagerly at the musician. Some- 
times Fuzzy Fur would pat the fence 
post with his paw, as though beating 
time, and sometimes he would mark 
time with his hind feet until he almost 
seemed to be dancing. 

: “Are all animals as fond of violin 
music as that?” Billy asked. 

“Not all animals,’’ said Uncle Jim. 
“But bears will forget everything else 
when they hear violin music. If there 
was a honeycomb right under Fuzzy 
Fur’s nose at this moment, I’m sure he 
wouldn’t know it.” 


i foe une 
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“Isn’t he enjoying himself, though,” 
Billy chuckled. 

“TI believe,’ said Uncle Jim, ‘“‘that 
if you moved slowly and deliberately, 
and kept right on playing, you could 
walk up to him.” 

“I’m going to try!” 
slowly to his feet. 


Billy got up 


“Don’t make any jerky move,” 
warned Uncle Jim. “Just move 
steadily.’’ 


Slowly, one deliberate step after an- 
other, Billy advanced, keeping his 
fingers running up and down the violin 
strings and the bow sweeping back and 
forth across them, until he stood where 
he could have reached out a hand and 
touched Fuzzy Fur. For several min- 
utes he stood there playing, with Fuzzy 
Fur swaying his head from side to side 
delightedly, and padding away with his 
feet on the pine needles. 

And then, when Billy’s fingers were 
so tired that he couldn’t play any 
longer, he stopped. 

For a moment no one moved. Then, 
with a sigh that seemed almost human, 
Fuzzy Fur dropped to all fours, nodded 
at Billy, as much as to say, ‘“‘Thank 
you for the music’, and trundled off 
along the trail. 

“J just couldn’t keep playing a mo- 
ment longer,’’ said Billy, rubbing his 
fingers to get the stiffness out of them. 
“Ym glad we didn’t 
away.’”’ 

“T think Fuzzy Fur enjoyed his visit 
immensely,’ chuckled Uncle Jim. ‘‘And 
I don’t think you will ever be as close 
as that to a real wild bear again.”’ 

“Oh, I’m not so sure,” replied Billy. 
“T think I’ll try it again some evening. 
I know we all had a good time—you 
and I and Fuzzy Fur.’’—Junior World. 

# * * 


The Little Lost Hope. 

Betty looked under the bed and over 
by the chest of drawers and pretty 
nearly everywhere, but she could not 
find her lost shoe. 

“Oh, dear!’’ said she, very much put 
out. ‘Where can it be? Perhaps I 
left it downstairs last night.’’ 

“Which is a very bad habit,” 
marked the Chest of Drawers. 

“Yes, indeed,’ said the Big Rocking 


re- 


Chair. 

“An extremely bad habit,’’ agreed 
the Bed. ‘‘There is a place for every- 
thing, you know.”’’ 

“Certainly,” added the Little Red 
Rocker. ; 


Betty really looked dreadfully pro- 
voked. It certainly was no concern of 
theirs that she could not find her shoe, 
but she thought it best not to say any- 
thing, for they were talking just like 
mother talked, and, of course, every- 
body knows that mother-talk is always 
quite right. 

Then she took another look, behind 
the door, in the closet, under the little 
red rocker, and when the shoe was not 
to be found there, hippity-hop she went 
downstairs. 

“Do-o-ng!’’ clanged the Grandfather 
Clock in the lower hall. 

“Ting!’? echoed the 
Clock on the mantel. 

“Half-past eight,’’ exclaimed Betty. 
“Oh, dear! I fear I will be late for 
school. Have you seen my other shoe, 
Grandfather Clock?”’ 

“Mick-no! Tick-no!’? answered the 
Grandfather Clock in his stern way. 

“Have you, Little Swiss Clock?”’ 


little Swiss 


“Tieck-not! Tock-not!’’ retorted the 
little clock quickly. 
“Oh, my! Oh, my!” wailed Betty. “I 


have to eat my breakfast, feed the gold 
fish and gather my, books together. 
Then if I look again “tor it I am sure It 
shall never get to school on time.’ 


“Nick-no,’’ agreed the Grandfather 
Clock. ; 
“Tock-not, tock-not,’’ repeated the 


frighten him 
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Little Swiss Clock. 

Then hippity-hop went Betty into the 
living-room, peering into every hole 
and corner. 

“Ha!’’ cried the Big Mirror, who saw 
almost’ everything. “What is the 
trouble, Betty?’’ 

“T have looked high and low, but I 
cannot find my shoe,’’ answered Betty 
in great distress. ‘Perhaps you have 


seen it, Big Mirror?” 
“T have indeed,’ replied the Big 
Mirror, in a reproving tone of voice. 


“You pulled it off down here last night, 
Betty; and, what is more, you left it 
down here.’’ 

“Oh! so I did,’ said Betty, very much 
elated. “I remember that I left it be- 
side the Wing Chair.’’ 

But when Betty looked beside the 
Wing Chair her other shoe was not 
to be found. : 

“Have you seen 
she asked. 

Sb wont. tell; 
mysteriously. 

“The puppy was in ‘here a moment 
ago,’’ said the Big Mirror. ‘“‘You had 
better run quickly, Betty, and see if 
he has carried off your shoe.” 

Betty went hippity-hop all through 
the house searching for the puppy, and 
at last she found him in the kitchen 
under the cabinet, fiercely shaking her 
shoe. 

“Stop, naughty puppy!” she cried, 
endeavoring to grab the shoe, but the 
puppy was much too quick, and round 
and round the room he raced with the 
shoe in his mouth. 

_ Betty raced round and round after 
him, crying, ‘Drop my shoe! Drop my 
shoe, naughty puppy!” 

But, of -course, the puppy- did -not 
drop the shoe, for he was having a per- 
fectly beautiful time, thinking all the 
while that Betty was playing with him, 
and he shook it and shook it and 
growled with impish glee. 

Then, just as Betty was about to 
catch him, he darted under the big 
kitchen stove. 

“Now,” he said, cocking his 
head sidewise and peeping out, 
can’t possibly get. me. 4 

“Oh, yes,.I can,’ cried Betty ‘thor- 
oughly out-of. patience, and down-she 
went on her hands and knees and re- 
covered her little shoe from the puppy’s 
sharp teeth. 

“There!” she cried. “I did!” 

The puppy cocked his head sidewise 
again, and didn’t say a word. ; 

“IT am glad Betty found her shoe,” 
said the Stove. 


it, Wing Chair?” 


replied Wing Chair 


little 
“vou 


“T’m glad, too,’’ said the Kitchen 
Chair. > 
isto) han qe) Shay eehan 1 said the Ket- 


tle, beginning his steam-song. , 

And the puppy under the stove went 
off to sleep, dreaming of the fun he 
had with Betty’s shoe. 

So, Betty hurried and reached school 
on time, after all. But after that she 
always saw that her shoes were in her 
room when she went to bed. That saved 
her a lot of trouble, and she was able 
to get to school on time.—Exchange. 

* * * 
For the Southern Churchman. 
HIS KINGDOM. 
Kathleen Hay. 

I want to belong to His Kingdom, 

The Kingdom of Love, not hate, 

Where kindness holds sway forever, 

And mercy’s the crowning trait. 


I want to belong to His Kingdom, 
Where quarreling and jealousy cease, 

Where good and not evil is practiced, 
That Kingdom of joy and peace! 


I want to belong to His Kingdom, 
And live for others each day, 

In the light of His love dwell] forever, 
The neace of His perfect way! 
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Classified Advertisments and Notices 


ted in 

aD notices and advertisements, excepting positions wanted, will be inser 

@ais department at a rate of 20 cents per agate line each insertion. Special raes 

to contracts of any length. A rate of 15 cents per line is made to persons seeking po- 

aitions. No advertisement accepted for less than 50 cents. ae a 
Copy for this department must be received not later than Tuesday of the wee D 


liams, Glen Ellyn; Mrs. Cleon Bigler, 
Western Springs; Miss Evelyn Spickard, 
Atonement; the Rev. John Heuss, St. 
Luke’s Pro-Cathedraj, Evamston, sand 
the Rev. Alfred Newbery, Atonement. 
One of the features of the conference 
will be the first showing in the Middle 


which it is intended that the first insertion shall appear. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


CHURCH VESTMENTS. 

Cathedral Studio, Church embroideries, 
Altar and Pulpit Hangings. Stoles from 
$6.50. Burse ¢nd veil from $10. Surplice 
from $8. Send for complete iine of pure 
Irish linens by the yard. Silks, fringes 
and gold thread. Embroidered emblems 
ready to appy. Altar Guild Handbook, 
8c. 


L, V- MACKRILLE 
11 W. Kirke St., Chevy Chase, 
Washington, D. C. 
Telephone Wisconsin 2752. 


SUMMER BOARDERS. 


due in large degree to the untiring 
efforts of Mr. Diman. From any point 
of view he has the genius of a dra- 
matist. 

If there is any moral in that play, 
we sincerely hope that it will obliterate 
the egotism that exists among males 
particularly. But, needless to say, there 
is a comment on it, which is the disen- 
franchisement of women in the Philip- 
pines. 

We just feel proud of the fact that 
so many, rather quite a number, of the 
boys and girls are graduating from the 
intermediate and high schools annually. 


West of the motion picture, “The New 
World’, depicting the history of the 
Church in the United States and pre- 
pared in connection with the last Gen- 
eral Convention in Atlantic City. 

Officers of the conference are: the 
Rey. John S. Higgins, chairman, depart- 
ment of religious education; the Rev. 
Richard C. Talbot, Jr., dean; the Rev. 
J. R. Pickells, chaplain; Miss Grace 
Deland, secretary; Mr. Frank B. Wyc- 
koff, treasurer. 

* * * 
Post-Rogers Memorial. 

The Rev. Charles T. Hull, rector of 

St. Paul’s-by-the-Leake, Rogers Park,. 


FARNHAM INN, CENTRALLY __LO- Seer : that Was the leader of a memorial service to 
D N HISTORIC NORTHERN We hope that this will continue so tha z Wi i 
RECE. All modern conveniences, good every young generation in this surround- Will Rogers and iley Post at the Adel 


ice 
water, plenty of shade, and home coo 
ing. For terms apply to Mrs. A. V. Payne, 
Farnham, Va. 


BOARDING. 
OPEN FOR SUMMER BOARDERS JUNE 
8rd. St. Hilda’s Hall, Charles Town, West 
Va. Address “C.” Reference required. 


FOUNTAIN PENS. 


ing country will have an opportunity to 
get a secular, as well as a religious, 
education. These are of vital import- 
ance in effecting a metamorphosis in 
the moral and physical rudiments of 
life among our own Igorot tribes.— 
The Mountain Province Churchman. 


phi Theatre in Rogers Park on August 
19. The service was a community af- 
fair. The vested choir of St. Paul’s,. 
directed by A. J. Strohm, took part. 
ee ee a 

St. Alban’s Opens September 19. 

St. Alban’s School for Boys, 
more, will open its fall term on Sep-- 


LIFE-TIME GUARANTEED FOUNTAIN o tember 19, with prospects for a better 
PENS, price $1.00 each. These pens are CHICAGO. enrollment than last year, according. 
guaranteed by the manufacturer, and are Rt, Rev. George Craig Stewart, D. D., to announcement by the Rev. Dr. Chas 
also guaranteed to give absolute satisfac- Bishop. : . ~ 
tion. Colors—green, pearl-gray oe Sa pera phpraree a a the neeum 
black, the same pens that sell in stores ain ; rat's Oe r. Street announce e a 
for $2 and $3. esgprntigd wea hea TES Sa NE EER NS TE! ment to the faculty of Mr. Harold Holt, 


i also take subscriptions for all maga- 
ines published, at publisher’s rates, or 
less, and I will appreciate your orders, for 
1 need medicine and nourishment. Sold 
by a shut-in. Edward P. Broxton, 1426 
Arvonia Avenue, Augusta, Ga. 


Methodists. 

An epoch-making event concerning 
American Methodism occurred in Chi- 
cago this week when representatives of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and 


a layman and teacher at Proviso High 
School. Mr. Holt is a candidate for 
holy orders and has been taking the 
services as lay reader at Trinity Church, 
Niles Center. He will teach history 


ALE. } : ; 

ONE BISHOP'S CHATR, MAHOGANY, the Methodist Protestant Church met an Te nleia has tack 

NINE FEET HIGH, with ornate canopy. and drew up a proposed constitution ~. ne al 

Reason for disposition, Colonial Church calling for a union of the three bodies. SiStant business manager of the school. 
being restored in white. Address ‘‘Colo- * = * 


nial,” care of Southern Churchman. 


CHURCH LINEN, 

FINE IRISH LINEN specially selected 
for Church use. 36 inches to 54 inches 
wide, cut any length. Sample of 12 qua- 
lities on request. Mary Fawcett Com- 
pany, 97 Rockview Ave., Plainfield, 


SITUATION WANTED. 


MIDDLE-AGED WOMAN WOULD LIKE 
to care for child, or lady. Fourteen 
years with Indianapolis Recreation De- 
partment. Best of references. Address 


Elicabeth Major, 2814 Washington Bou-- 


levard, Indianpolis, Ind. 


CLERGYMAN’S DAUGHTER DESIRES 
position as companion for elderly lady, 
invalid, or child. Address Miss Joyner, 


If the combination is finally effected, 
it will form probably the largest, nu- 
merically, 
the entire country. Constitutional pro- 
cedure for effecting the union will re- 
quire probably five years. 

Under the proposed constitution, six 
jurisdictional conferences would be set 
up. The constitution proposes regional 
administrative units and regional elec- 
tion of bishops, a departure from tradi- 
tional Methodist policies. 

Present Methodist Bishops will re- 
main in office, under the plan, but sev- 
eral. new bishops will necessarily be 
elected. Greater autonomy for foreign 
mission jurisdictions is provided for un- 
der the plan. 


Protestant denomination in’® 


Plan Young Peoples Conference. 
Youth’s outlook for 1926 will be 
measured by opinions of young people 


of Northern Illinois attending a con-. 


ference under sponsorship of Gamma 
Kappa Delta, to be held at Lake Geneva, 
August 30 to September 2. Mr. Leigh 
H. Hunt, President of G. K. D., an- 
nounced the plans which call for open 
and frank discussions with relation to 
the Church’s program for youth, ; 
Courses of special interest to young 
people will be offered. The Rev. James 
McN. Wheatley of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
the Rev. Ray Everett Carr, St. Peters, 
Chicago; the Rev. John. B. Hubbard, 
Park Ridge, and the Rev. John Heuss 


Sewanes, Tenn. Leading representatives of all three of St. Lukes Pro-Cathedral, will be 
units of the Methodist Church involved #™0Ong the instructors. 
HELP WANTED. in the proposed union were present at O 
the three-day session, held at the First NEBRASKA 
WANTED, GENTLEWOMAN, ABOUT 40 Methodist Church, Evanston. The plan “ : 
years, as housekeeper on country place for a union of the groups has paste RE Rev. Ernest V. Shaviers 
near Annapolis, to supervise servants ger consideration for a quarter of a cen- a 
and assist mother in general household 


duties. Highest credentials furnished 
and required. Write Box “A”, care of 
Southern Churchman. 


CHURCH INTELLIGENCE. 
(Continued from page 17.) 


of the graduates’ to witness the com- 
mencement exercises. It was a thrill- 
ing occasion for all. 

The play, ‘“‘Votes for Women”, was 
really a splendid one, which, no doubt, 
must have tantalized any audience. The 
boys wore blue overalls and straw hats 
while they performed different sorts of 
domestic work, such as rearing the 
child, sewing old clothes, sweeping and 
scrubbing the floor, and washing the 


tury. The break betwen the Northern 
and Southern groups resulted from the 
Civil War. 
* * * 
Religious Educational Session. 

“Bridging the Gap for the Child,” 
will be the theme of a two-day confer- 
ence of Church School Superintendents, 
teachers and clergy, to be held at St. 
Peter’s Church, Chicago, September 7 
and 8, under auspices of the Diocesan 
Department of Religious Education. 
Plans for the conference, the eighth 
annual, are announced by Miss Vera C. 
Gardner, diocesan director. 

The Rev. John B. Hubbard, St. 
Mary’s, Park Ridge, will give the open- 
ing address. Other speakers and lead- 


Church School to Be Started in Omaha. 

The Rev. Vernon Lane, rector of St. 
Martin’s, S. Omaha, will open the Gala- 
had School for Boys on September 9. 
This school will be sponsored by the 
Church, but will be open to all who 
wish to attend. A former Presbyterian 
Church has been leased for one year, 
with the option of purchase if the ven- 
ture proves successful. 


It is not proposed to seek a large 


enrollment, but for the coming year 
only twenty boys will be accepted, se- 
lected because of their character and 
studious habits. There will be cul- 
tural subjects appended to the regular 
public school curriculum. oe 
Only third, fourth and fifth grade 


dishes. On the other hand, their wives ers will include: Miss Marcella Pru i i 

z » th ; : gh, work is available at first. The boys 
managed governmental affairs. The Winnetka; Mrs. Ada Cordick, St. Bar- will be required to wear a aiteee 
traditional] ‘‘Virginia reel’? ended the tholomew’s; Mrs. Norris Boehmer St. st! f 


play in stirring climax of the clapping 
of hands. The success of the play is 


Mark’s, Evanston; Miss Katherine Mar- 
tin, St. Joseph’s; Mrs. Gowan C. Wil- 


with a white shield, and a mono- 


during school hours, consisting of a 
white shirt, with black te haa eae 


j 
z 


Syca-- 


~ 


as. 
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grammed red ‘‘G’’ on the right sleeve, 
blue shorts and a close fitting cap of 
the same material as the blazer. The 
Rev. Vernon Lane will be headmaster, 
Mr. Clarence Sutton teacher of the third 
grade, Rev. George Tyner teacher of 
art and Miss Irene Goosman teacher of 
piano and violin. An athletic coach and 
a fourth grade teacher are yet to be 
appointed. The school will be governed 
by a board of counsel of ten members, 
of which Bishop E. V. Shayler will be 
the chairman. 
Waleed me euLer, 

OO 

WESTERN MICHIGAN 
Rt. Rev, J. N. McCormick, D. D., Bishop 


oe 
Daughters of the King Hoid Annual 
Meeting. 

The annual meeting of the Daughters 
of the King of the Diocese of Western 
Michigan was held in All Saints’ 
Church, Saugatuck, August 13. At a 
Corporate Communion all the members 
present renewed their vows as members 
of the Order. 

Officers for the year were elected as 
follows: President, Miss Georgia R. 
Russell, of St. Luke’s Church, Kala- 
miazoo; Vice-president, Mrs. J. A. Mc- 
Nulty, Emmanuel Church, Hastings; 
Secretary and Treasurer, Miss C. Falk- 
ingham, Benton Harbor; Extension Sec- 
retary, Mrs. M. V. Burlingame, Grace 
Church, Grand Rapids. 

The session closed with an admission 
service for new members nad installa- 
tion of officers. The Rev. J. A. Mc- 
Nulty, rector of Emmanuel Church, 
Hastings, was in charge of the services, 
assisted by the Rev. A. L. Schrock,« 
vicar of All Saints’ Mission. 


Vacation Bible School Has Become 

on Community-wide. 

Emmanuel Church, Hastings, has 
just “completed its fifth annual Daily 
Vacation Bible School. Under the lead- 
ership of the rector, the Rev. J. A. Mc- 
Nulty, this school has grown each year, 
until it is now a community-wide pro- 
ject This year the Life of Our Lord 
was studied, emphasis being placed 
upon the relation of everyday events 
in the life of Jesus to everyday events 
in our lives No text-books are used in 
the school, everything being memorized. 
At the close of the four weeks’ term, 
five pageants depicting major incidents 
in the Life of Christ were presented un- 
der the direction of Fr. McNulty. All 
of the ‘‘properties’’, including the scen- 
ery, were made in the handicraft classes 
of the school. 


Fine Spirit of Friendship Developed 
Between Roman Catholic and 
Episcopal Congregations. 

Sometime ago the Roman Catholic 
Church of the Blessed Sacrament at Al- 
legan burned to the ground. At once 
the Vestry of the Episcopal Church of 
the Good Shepherd, of which the Rev. 
Albert Linnel Schrock is rector, with 
the advice and consent of Bishop Mc- 
Cormick, offered the Roman priest the 
full and free use of our Church. He 
gratefully accepted and since that time 
his congregation has been using our 
Church and our altar, with all the or- 
naments and equipment, for one or 
more Masses every Sunday, and on the 
principal Holy Days, and for Benedic- 
tion of the Blessed Sacrament. A fine 
spirit of friendship between the two 
congregations has resulted. 
man Catholic congregation is building a 
splendid brick and stone Church to be 
completed in the early autumn. 
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By all means use some time to be alone, 
Salute thyself; see what they soul doth 
“a . wear. A 


c 


—George Herbert. 
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The Rt. Rev. James Craik Morris, 
D. D., and Mrs. Morris have started for 
a vacation to their former home in Pan- 
ama, leaving New Orleans recently on 
the Sixaoloa. They will be gone about 
four weeks. They had looked forward 
to a return visit to the district in which 
he had been bishop for ten years, for 
some time. 


The Rev. C. E. Buxton and family of 
Hague, Va., are spending the month of 
August motoring through the White 
Mountains and seacoast of New Eng- 
land, with the address Bristol, New 
Hampshire. 


The Rev. Hugh H. F. Morton, rector 
of Holy Trinity Church, Swanton, and 
St. John’s, Highgate, Vermont, is in 
charge of St. Luke’s Church, Kalama- 
zoo, Michigan, during August. The rec- 
tor of St. Luke’s, the Rev. A. Gordon 
Fowkes, is spending the summer in Eu- 
rope and England. 


The Rev. Wythe Kinsolving of New 
York is spending his vacation in Vir- 
ginia, his native state, and while there 
has preached at Ivy; in the University 
Baptist Church, Charlottesville; the 
Epiphany, Richmond; at Trinity, South 
Boston; to the colored congregation at 
Halifax, and on Sunday, August 18, at 
his father’s old parish church, St. 
John’s, Halifax. He will return to his 
diocese in September. 


Rev. Gordon M. Reese Declines Call. 

The Rey. Gordon M. Reese, rector of 
Holy Trinity Episcopal Church, Vicks- 
burg, Miss., for the past ten years, has 
declined the call to St. Francis Com- 
munity Church, San Francisco, Calif. 
Mr. Reese will remain at Holy Trinity, 
Vicksburg. 


Appointments Accepted. 

The Rev. W. Harold Deacon, for- 
merly rector of St, Luke’s Church, Mal- 
den, Mass., is to be rector of St. Mark’s 
Church, Fall River, Mass., effective Sep- 
tember 1. 


The Rev. Henry Erskine Kelly, for- 
merly rector of St. George’s Parish, 
Bridgeport, Conn., has been rector of 
St. Michael’s Parish, Litchfield, Conn., 
since July 14. 


The Rev. John R. Pattie, formerly 
rector of Trinity Church, Alliance, 
Ohio, is to be rector of Christ Church, 
Warren, Ohio, effective September 1. 


The Rev. Eric A. C. Smith, formerly 
vicar at All Saints Church, Sterling, 
Colo., will be vicar at St. Matthew’s 
Church, Grand Junction, Colo., effec- 
tive September 1. 


The Rev. Henry M. Kirbey, for some 
years S. P. G. chaplain on the Conti- 
nent and four years rector of the Amer- 
ican Church at Dresden, Germany, has 
been instituted as rector of Fitzhead 
near Taunton, Somerset, England, Dio- 
cese of Bath and Wells. 


Editor of “The Living Church” in 
Europe. 

Clifford P. Morehouse, editor of The 
Living Church, sailed for Europe on the 
S. S. Bremen July 26. He was accom- 
panied by Mrs. Morehouse and Mrs. 
Morehouse’s sister, Miss Florence Smith. 
They will visit Germany, Denmark, 
Sweden, and England, returning to Mil- 
waukee early in September. 
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Resignation. 

The Rev. Rudolph E. Schulz, rec- 
tor of Christ Church, Warren, Ohio, for 
fourteen years, has resigned, owing to 
the condition of his health. 


Ordinations. 
Priests. 

The Rev. Ronald E. Ortmeyer was ad- 
vanced to the priesthood by Bishop Wil- 
son of Eau Claire in Christ Church Ca- 
thedral, Hau Claire, Wis., July 21. The 
ordinand was presented by the Rev. 
John G. Hilton, and is in charge of St. 
Katharine’s Church, Owen, Wis. The 
Bishop preached the sermon. 


The Rev. David W. C. Graham was 
ordained to the priesthood by Bishop 
Stevens of Los Angeles in St. Columba’s 
Chapel of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Los An- 
gles, Calif., July 25. The ordinand, pre- 
sented by the Very Rev. Harry Beal, 
D. D., is assistant at the Cathedral, with 
address at 615 §. Figueroa St., Los An- 
geles, Calif. The Rev. Thos. R. Mar- 
shall preached the sermon. 


The Rev. Donald Peniston Skinner was 
advanced to the priesthood by Bishop 
Fox of Montana in St. Peters Pro-Ca- 
thedral, Helena, July 10. The ord#- 
nand was presented by the Very Rev. 
Henry H. Daniels, and the Rev. Lee H. 
Young preached the sermon. 


The Rev. Nathaniel Norton Noble was 
ordained to the priesthood by Bishop 
Davies of Western Massachusetts in 
Trinity Church, Lenox, Mass., June 14. 
The ordinand, who is a Master in the 
Lenox School, was presented by his 
brother, the Rev. A. Grant Noble, chap- 
lain of Yale University. The Rev. Geo. 
G. Monks preached the sermon. 


Deacons. 

Koji Horie was ordained deacon by 
Bishop Nichols of Kyoto in St. Agnes” 
Church, Kyoto City, June 15. The can- 
didate was presented by the Rey. J. K. 
Morris, and the Rev. Jiro Sasaki 
preached the sermon. The Rev. Mr. 
Horie will be assistant at the Church 
of the Resurrection, Kyoto City. 


Frank E. Walters was ordained dea- 
con by Bishop Bratton of Mississippi in 
Trinity Church, Natchez, July 14. The 
candidate was presented by the Rev. 
Joseph Kuehnle, and the Rev. George 
B. Myers preached the sermon. The 
Rev. Mr. Walters will work in Tupelo 
field, with address at Tupelo, Miss. 


Percey Horace Miller waz ordained 
deacon by Bishop McElwain of Minne- 
sota, acting for Bishop White of Spring- 
field, in All Saints Church, Peterboro, 
N. H., July 25. The Rev. J. E. McKee 
presented the candidate and preached 
the sermon. The Rev. Mr. Miller will 
do missionary work in Eastern Ten- 


nessee. 
Kenneth William Nakajo was. or- 
dained deacon by Bishop Moulton..of 


Utah in St. Marks Cathedral, Salt Lake 
City, July 7. The Rev. John W. Hys- 
lop presented the candidate and 
preached the sermon. The Rev. Mr. 
Nakajo is in charge of Japanese work 
under Bishop Sumner in Portland, Oreg. 


“He who saws through the trunk, 
though he leave the tree up in the 
forest, when the first wind casts it 
down, is his not the hand that smote 
It 2a 


In all thought, we reach a point 
where a man must trust himself. And 
we Christians do not think that we are 
trusting ourselves; it is the testimony 
of the Holy Spirit within us in which 
we have confidence.—Dean Inge. 


The General Theological 
Seminary 


CHELSEA SQUARE, NEW YORK 


The next Academic year begins on the last 
Wednesday in September 

Special students admitted and Graduate 
Courses for graduates of other The logical 
Seminaries ee 

The requirements for admission and other 
artioulars can be had from THE DEAN, 

Chelsea Square, New York, N. Y 


Christ Church School 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY, VA. 

A country school for boys; well located. 
College preparatory, moderate cost. Per- 
sonal attention; scholarships. Apply to 
Wm. D. Smith, Jr., Headmaster( for infor- 
mation, Christchurch, Va. 


ST. MARGARET'S SCHOOL 


TAPPAHANNOCK, VIRGINIA. 


A Church School for girls. Boarding 
Department limited to 70. College Pre- 
paratory Course and Intermediate Grades. 
Athletics. Very moderate cost. 

Country life and simplicity without iso- 


lation. Beautiful grounds on Rappahan- 
mock River. Three dormitories for differ- 
ent stages. 


EDITH LATANE, Headmistress. 


The Virginia Theological 
Seminary 


ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 
For catalogue and other information, 
Address THE DEAN 


—<“ ee 


The Beckford School 


WOODSTOCK, VIRGINIA. 

A school for younger boys. Second 
grade through Junior High School. On 
modern farm in Shenandoah Valley. Sum- 
mer camp. Limited enrollment. Fifty 
dollars monthly. 

EDMUND BURKE WHELAN, 
Headmaster. 


The Bishop Payne 
Divinity School 


The accredited Seminary of the Church for 
training colored mer for the ministry. The 
eurriculum ovvers the full course for Deacone 
and Priest’s Orders. The degree of D. D. 

_ awarded. 
For catalogue and information. apply to 
Rev. F. G. Ribble, M. A., D. D., Dean 
Petersburg, Va. 


EPISCOPAL SCHOOLS FOR 
GIRLS 


Under the Diocese of Virginia. 


ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL, Charlottesville, 
Virginia. 

ST. CATHERINE’S SCHOOL, Richmond, 
Virginia. 


For catalogue please address the 
Headmistress of each school. 


STUART HALL 


Episcopal. Effective preparation for C, E. 
B. Examinations and for colleges admit- 
ting on certificate. General course for 
non-college girl. Music, Art, Dramatics. 
Courses for H. S. graduates in intensive 
college preparation, and Secretarial. New 
academic building, gymnasium and tiled 
swimming pool. All outdoor. sports. 
Ophelia S. T. Carr, Prin., Box J-S, Staun- 
ton, Va. 


SOCTHERN CHURCHMAN 


THOUGHTFUL § 


“Christ is calling us today, through 
all the circumstances of the time, to 
make it quite clear that the purpose of 
God is world-fellowship.”’ 


He whose life is dominated by love 
lives under the spell of an undefeatable 
spirit. 


I have never seen a war out of which 
any permanent peace has come.— 
Kitchener. 


“We can never rightly pray against 
others.”’ 


“We are compassed about with in- 
finite Power, and we have only to open 
wide the doors of our soul to drink 
ile e is ¢ 


To want what God wants is to sanc- 
tify ourselves for the sake of others; 
to grow into such union with the 
Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit, 
that their love for the world will be 
ours, their longing to save all men will 
be ours.—A. H. Neile. 


“God’s spirit falls on me as dewdrops 
on a rose, 

If I but like a rose my heart to Him 
uncilose. 

The heart wherein God dwells—what 
church can holier be— 
Becomes a moving tent of heavenlya 

majesty.’’ 


No teacher untaught by Christ has 
dared to say of the Supreme—whether 
Person or Principle—that supremacy 
consists in utmost service. For Plato, 
as for Mohammed, while all things else 
must serve the Supreme, the Supreme 
is no servant. But when God becamé 
incarnate He said, “I am among you as 
one that  serveth.’’—Bishop William 
Temple. 


O never star 

Was lost; here 

We all aspire to heaven, and there is 
heaven 

Above us. 

If I stoop 

Into a dark tremendous sea of cloud, 

It is but for a time; I press God’s lamp 

Close to my breast; its splendor soon 
or late 

Will pierce the gloom. 
some day. 

—Robert Browning. 


I shall emerge 


Christ taught us that from within, 
out of the heart of man, comes all 
that can exalt, and all that can defile 
him. From within outwards, from the 
individual to society, from the hidden 
man of the heart to outward behavior— 
that is the method of Christ, and the 


process of social regeneration which 
alone can call itself Christian.— 
Selected. 


ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Boarding and Day Pupils—Third Grade to 
College. 

2101 Rogers Ave., Mt. Washington, Md. 
George S. Hamilton, B. A., Headmaster. 
Rev. Arthur B, Kinsolving, D. D., Presi- 

dent Board of Trustees and Chaplain. 
Enrollment limited to Forty-five Board- 

ing Pupils and forty-five Day Pupils. 
Tuition of boarders $450, and for Choir 

boys $375; for day boys $125 per sesion. 


The Episcopal Theological School 


Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Affiliated with Harvard University. 
Dean H. R. Washburn, 3 Mason Street. 
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THOUGHTS for the ff] CONFIRMATION 


PAPERS 


By 
CANON F. E. HOWITT 


. Confirmation and Baptism. 

. Baptism and the Christian Covenant 

. The Baptismal Covenant—Repentance. 

popdeael Covenant—Faith and the 
aith. 


. The Baptisms] Covenant—The Faith. 
. The Baptismal Covenant—Obedience. 
. The Lord's Supper. 

. The Means of Grace. 


oanroa ll od ad 


A series of informing pamphlete compiled 
by Canon F. E. Howitt. They have an in- 
estimable value in instructing those who con- 
template membership in the Church, and for 
impressing the already confirmed with the 
sacredness and meaning of this holy ritual. 


Price, single pamphlet, each......... 5 cents 


Complete set of eight.............. 25 cents 
Order from 
SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN 
COMPANY 


Richmond, Va. 


XANTHINE 


will hereafter be sold in the new style 
bottle and package. Always best for 


the hair. Not to dye, but restores the 
color, promotes growth and prevents 
dandruff. 


Price, $1.00 at druggists, or sent pre- 
paid by us. 


XANTHINE CO., Richmond, Va. 


ae 


L. T. CHRISTIAN 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR 


Boujevard-Park and Patterson Avenue 
Richmond, Va. 
Offices Never Ciosed 


Priees te meet depressed conditions 


Ye 


RICHMON DZ 


An old Richmond landmark that 
has kept the pace. In the heart of 
that portion of the city most inter- 
esting to the traveler. 


Write 


A. GERALD BUSH, Manager. 


A NATIONAL CHURCH PUBLICATION 


DESIGNED FOR THE PROMOTION OF PRACTICAL PIETY, THE DIFFUSION OF RELIGIOUS AND GENERAL 
INTELLIGENCE, AND THE MAINTENANCE OF THE PRINCIPLES OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
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“THE RADIANT CHRIST” 


The famous large oil painting of ‘‘The Radiant Christ,” by an unnamed 
artist, which is now on exhibition at St. Margaret’s Church, Washington, 
D. C., is regarded as one of the most inspiring, intriguing and epoch- 
making paintings in the realm of art. It portrays the felicitous relation- 
ship between the Saviour and little children. It is having a most beneficial 
effect among children. Every little girl who sees the painting, expresses 
a desire to hold the Saviour’s hand and walk with Him. At the foot of 
the mountains in the distant background may be seen, at left and right, 
the suggestion of two small villages, a pathway leading to where the three 
figures have stopped. 


It is the work of an artist whose conception of the Christ differs greatly 
from those who have portrayed Jesus as the ‘man of sorrows,” and who 
has given us a Radiant Christ. (See page 11.) 


ELEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


bo 


IMPORTANT 


We should like to 
take this opportunity 
to urge those sub- 
scribers who have not 
paid their subscrip- 
tions to do so by re- 
turn mail. The South- 
ern Churchman is 
making a valiant fight 
and itis a terrific drain 
on our treasury to have 
to send out some thou- 
sands of bills each 
month for past due ac- 
counts. The bills are 
small, but in the ag- 
gregate they amount 
to a large sum, which 
we need to carry on 
the work. We shall 
appreciate tremen- 
dously your co-opera- 
tion. 


Southern Churchman Co. 


LETTERS TO THE 
EDITOR 


Dr. Keller’s Method Approved. 
August''19, 1935. 
Mr. Editor: 

The parsons, dedicated to God, play 
ball with the prisoners in the work- 
house, and mix thus with “sinful men’’, 
By and by, they put on surplices and 
stoles, and perhaps copes and miters, 
and get down on their knees along with 
those who wear silk hats to church, and 
make confessions that proclaim them- 
selves to be “sinful men’’. 

It is a fact that one of these sets of 
“sins’’ consists of overt offenses against 
the persons and properties of people, 
and society protects herself against 
them by bolts and bars. And there is 
that difference between them and other 
“sins’’, which are more like cancers 
against which bolts and bars are no 
protection, and we ought not to try to 
deny the importance of that difference. 
But the Lord was aware of that when 
He said: ‘I was in prison, and ye vis- 
ited me not,’ and: ‘‘Inasmuch as ye 
did it not to the least of these my 
brethren.’’ And, the only kind of visit- 
ing that seems to do much good to the 
visitors or the visited is the kind that 
stresses the common level of brother- 
hood, and of sinfulness, and subordi- 
nates the superiorities and the conde- 
scensions. More power to the wise Dr. 
Keller and his following. 

Bishop Brent playing basebali with 
the soldiers, on Sunday afternoons, at 
Baguio in the Philippines, with a bar- 
keeper for umpire, and a vociferous 
gang of military prisoners for chief root- 


ers, rises to memory in this connec- 
tion. The Bishop had played cricket, 
but never baseball. His first time at 
bat, he hit a weak one to the pitcher, 
who threw him out at first, with yards 
to spare. The umpire promptly 
squalled: ‘‘Safe!’’ The pitcher and 


others besieged the umpire with bitter 
remonstrances, and the Bishop took ad- 
vantage of the digression to steal sec- 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN 


ond, then third, then home. Players 
tagged him out from time to time, only 
to hear the umpire squall more and 
more loudly: ‘‘Safe!’’ By this time, the 
umpire looked like the centre of a hor- 
nets’ nest. Whereupon, being a stal- 
wart Catholic, he withered these objec- 
tors as follows: ‘“‘What’s the matter 
with you ginks? Don’t you know noth- 
ing at all about religion? Ain’t he the 
Bishop? Then how in is he goin’ 
to get out?” A. Kellerite, 
Robb White, Jr. 


Thomasville, Ga. 


Information Desired. 
August 21, 1935. 
Mr. Editor: 

May I ask the courtesy of your let- 
ters column to inquire what experience 
my brethren of the clergy have had 
with patients in Hospitals for the In- 
sane when the question arises of their 
making the Christian confession? On 
the face of it, it may seem absurd to 
propose to a crazy man that he “join the 
church’. It may be assumed that he 
is necessarily incapable of determining 
the issues involved. Yet our hospitals 
have a creditable record of complete re- 
ecoveries from mental disease, and it 
seems a fair proposition that such re- 
covery would be assisted, under certain 
conditions, by the definite act of con- 
fession, sealed and ‘blessed in Holy Bap- 
tism and Confirmation. 

I recall the case of a young man in 
my field years ago who was markedly 
feeble-minded, whose friends doubted 
whether he was a proper subject for 
Baptism. I advised it and later pre- 
sented him for Confirmation. He mem- 
oried, with infinite labor, a large part 
of the Catechism and became, within the 
limits of his mental capacity, one of the 
most valuable members of the Mission 
to which he belonged. -He, however, 
was not confined to an Insane Hospital. 
Would his Baptism have been permitted 
if he had been? 

I shall be specially grateful for in- 
formation from chaplains in such insti- 
tutions, either through your columns or 
private correspondence. 

James F. Plummer. 

St. James’ Church, Bolivar, Tenn. 
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+ SHRINE MONT 


High in Virginia Alleghanies; 100 miles 
due west of Washington; central in Third 
Province; on fine motoring road. Group 
of ten cottages about Cathedral Shrine and 
Refectory Hall. Library, swimming pool, 
tennis, hikes, etc. Church owned and ope- 
rated at cost. Invites Church people and 
friends from Easter to Advent; outings $2 
a day; vacations $12.50 a week; also 
Church groups and conferences. Grey- 
hound buses and So. Ry. trains met on no- 
tice at Mt. Jackson, Va. Prospectus, ete. 
Rev. Edmund L. Woodward,.M. D., Shrine 
Mont, Orkney Springs, Va. 
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Some Important Facts in 
English Church History 


EXAMINED AND REVIEWED 
By 
REV. W. P. WITSELL, D. D. 


This is an illuminating and instruc- 
tive review of the history of the Hpis- 
copal Church in England from the ear- 
liert records, with commentaries on the 
book with the above title compiled by 
the Rev. C. L. Wells, D. D., of Sewanee, 
Tenn. 


As a digest of the records of the es- 
tablishment and growth of the Church; 
its maintenance and continuity of exist- 
ence as an independent religious body 
amid. the vicissitudes of early English 
politics, and efforts of outside interfer- 
ence, tris review affords a valuable 
fund of information to churehmen 

In pamphlet form, | 

Price, 25 cents ea AL 

For sale by LBS 
SOUTHERN CHUROCHMAN CO. 
Richmond, Va. tes 
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The Church and Labor Day. 

There has been a natural reaction in the minds of 
many of. our church people. With the advent of much 
social reform during not only the days of the new 
deal, but during the past many years, the plights of 
labor and unfair conditions of workers have been 
brought to the fore. Many a manufacturer knew that 
he had not had any part in the exploitation, and are 
we mistaken in saying that when it was properly ecar- 
ried out, the older type of paternalism was as agree- 
able and pleasant for the workingman as anything 
ever devised in the modern machine age?’ Such mant- 
facturers or employers of labor have resented the im- 
plication which they feel in a good bit of the talk 
of today that they are a group of villains with no 
regard or care for those who work for them. 

Unfortunately the just have to suffer for the unjust. 
Is that not the story of Christianity? For everyone 
who was fair and kind in his treatment, in accordance 
to the older ideal, there were many who did exploit, 
and the Church, following the inheritance that came 
through Our Lord from the great Hebrew prophets, 
must of necessity protest against such exploitation. 
That the laboring man has not always treated the fair 
employer fairly can hardly be denied, but for every 
such instance is there not a much larger list the other 
way? 

Of course where our Church has fallen down only too 
sadly is in not earrying religion to the laboring man. 
On Labor Day, there is almost a need for the bishops 
to declare a day of penitence and fasting, for the 
people have not been witnesses to the great mass of 
workingmen in our country. We have passed beauti- 
ful resolutions of sympathy for them in their strug- 
gles for a better wage and better living condition, but 
we have not been on the whole a Church composed of 
people who were willing to witness to the laboring 
man and to try and reach him. 

One other thing that we can do in regard to labor 
is to help those fine souls, exemplified in our own 
Church by Mr. Spencer Miller, in their endeavor to 
educate the workingmen of our country to the real 
problems that they are involved in. Institutes for 
labor are pitifully attended. The clergy and Chris- 
tian employers should encourage those workingmen 
whom they can influence to attend such institutes 
where new and greater horizons are discovered. Each 
cleric can well ask himself whether he knows when 
such institutes are held and resolve, if he is in ignor- 
ance of them, to do his part towards finding out and 


encouraging the continuance of such fine educational 
methods which may save us from bloody revolution 
and at the same time make no compromise with those 
things which are detrimental to the human race. 

We have left the day when only one or two men 
worked for another man. Thousands work now in 
huge numbers for corporations. <A better intelligence 
is needed in both capital and labor to promote peace- 
ful understanding. The Church can well serve as an 
inspiration toward better understanding and can also 
serve as the mediator to promote intelligent approach 
to hard problems. 

* * * 
The Status of Various Organizations. 

It has been stated in at least one publication that 
there is jealousy in the ranks of the members of the 
staff of the National Council over the success of The 
Forward Movement and the leadership so success- 
fully displayed by Bishop Hobson. This should be 
categorically denied, and while it might not be digni- 
fied for the staff members of The National Council to 
make such denial, we can state that we know positively 
such accusations are composed of mere stuff and non: 
sense. 

While it might be true that after The Forward 
Movement Commission had been founded by General 
Convention, there was misunderstanding as to just 
what functions this body should have and just what 
were its relations with The National Council, a very 
friendly conference was held in New York between 
the leaders of the two groups and these misunder- 
standings were swept away. 

A number of our readers have wondered just what 
were the functions of these two children of Genera] 
Convention. Both are creatures of the only body eap- 
able of governing the Church—the General Conven- 
tion. The National Council is engaged in carrying on 
the missionary work and oversight of the mission 
fields. It has boards of social service and religious 
edueation to aid and inspire local and diocesan work 
in such fields. It has a field or promotional department 
which also, on request, helps the various local groups 
interested in awakening the church membership to the 
situation facing the Church throughout the world. It 
only does its work as the agent of the General Conven- 
tion. 

The Forward Movement can be said to have equal 
status with The National Council as a creation of the 
General Convention. But its function is finding new 

(Continued on page 11.) 
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henaten and World Problems as Others See Them 


A-Message of Radiant Hope. 
‘The Church of England Newspaper, August 9, 1935. 


The publication by the Missionary Council of the 
Church Assembly of the third Unified Statement has 
‘once more brought vividly before the whole Church its 
world task in witness to the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 
Without question this new volume under the arresting 
title ‘of ‘‘World Wide Witness’’ is the best of the se- 
‘ries. It is a cure for pessimism in a world of per- 
‘plexity, for it bears a message of radiant hope. It is 
‘a challenge to the whole Church in a critical period of 
its history. It is an attempt to explain the place and 
influence of the Church on its international side in this 
bewildered and disillusioned age in which we live. 

It opens by asking the pertinent question, What is 
the purpose of God for the Church? and the answer 
‘eomes to us, not in any well-known ecclesiastical or 
theological way, but from the front line of the Church 
in action in the Mission Field. God’s purpose is, we 
-are told, ‘“A Church whose activities are dominated 
and determined by its commission.’’ This is illus- 
‘trated in a variety of ways, but from Jerusalem we 
are given the interpretation of an Educational Board 
‘that the teachers ‘‘should be inspired by a sense of 
‘conviction to share their personal experience of Jesus 
Christ, both by life and word.’’ This brings us to 
the ‘‘personal responsibility’’ of individual units in 
the Church for the spread of the Gospel, and we 
are told that God’s purpose is ‘‘a Church whose every 
member realizes responsibility to make Christ known.’’ 

Because Christianity is a religion of life centering 
in a person, it offers no theory for a solution but a way 
of deliverance in the Gospel of Jesus Christ. A Jewish 
leader, Rabbi Solomon, puts the matter more tersely 
than I can. He says: The conscivusness of the pres- 
ence of-God has come to millions of men and women 
through Jesus. Time has not faded the vividness of 
His image. Poetry still sings His praise. He is still 
the living comrade of countless lives. No Mosiem ever 
‘sings ‘‘Mohammed lover of my soul,’’ nor does the 
Jew say to Moses, ‘‘I need thee every hour.’’ If, as 
we believe, Christ is really the answer how can we 
bring out message of Him effectively to the world? 
A study of this report gives us the experience of 
Christian leaders all over the world and a true sum- 
mary of the conclusion reached would be that the 
Church grows as it witnesses. 


—_ > — 


War Exports. 
_Lowisville Courier-Journal, August 21, 1935. 


The Import-Export Bank in refusing eredits ta 
Fascist Italy in order to buy American cotton for the 
manufacturer of high explosiv es is not motivated en- 
tirely by a desire to maintain the neutrality of the 
United States in the Italian-Ethiopian dispute. The 
action is based chiefly on sound banking methods. 
It is actuated by the financial risk involved. For Italy 
to pile up in the United States a huge debt for war 
materials would mean only one thing, another uncol- 
lectable debt. The move, however, indicates a trend 
in government policy. By putting an embargo on cot- 
ton to this extent, the administration is frowning on 
the exports of war materials to both belligerents. 
Though it cannot act definitely and effectively in the 
matter until Congress has passed legislation empower- 
ing it to license or ban the shipments of war mate- 
rial, it is thoroughly within its province to take this 
step. As a banking proposition this refusal of credits 
to Italy emphasizes again the financial weakness of 


the Fascist State. London bankers have also ealled 
attention to it and exports of coal for Italian factories 
and ships are now being held up until payment is made 
in advance. The decision of Premier Mussolini to use 
the gold reserves of the nation for outside purchases 
has pointed to inevitable bankruptcy of the country. 
Wall Street bankers, it is reported, have also been 
approached on the question of extending credits. This, 
however, they cannot do on account of the Johnson act 
forbidding loans to defaulting nations. Therefore it 
is reasonably certain that the United States will not 
finance Mussolini’s Ethiopian war and then be left 
with the bag to hold. 


Home Rule for Scotland? 
Presbyterian Banner. 


Our Presbyterian friends in the north of Ireland 
resisted home rule for their island because they feared 
it would be ‘‘Rome Rule.’’ It seems likely that Pres- 
byterians in Scotland will have to begin to fight for 
home rule to save themselves from the rule of the 
Roman hierarchy. Scotland is in a critical condition, 
materially and spiritually. The industrial depression 
set in shortly after the war and it was intensified later 
by the world-wide depression. The spiritual crisis 
has its roots in the social structure. Long ago eapital- 
ists invited cheap labor to come in from the south 
of Ireland, thus dispossessing Scottish workmen who 
could not compete against the low wages the Irish 
were willing to receive. These immigrants were Ro- 
man Catholics and their number now is around the 
million mark. Under the Education Act of Great Brit- 
ain in 1918 a voluntary school may be established any- 
where and the school authority can be compelled by 
law to provide suitable buildings and equipment at 
public expense. The Catholics have taken advantage 
of this. At a time when many schools are under- 
staffed and poorly equipped, some even being closed in 
the name of economy, handsome new buildings have 
been erected at the behest of the Roman Catholic 
Church, buildings in which ‘‘Catholic’’ teaching is 
given at the expense of the taxpayers, most of whom 
are Protestants. This is a cause of misgiving and 
friction. #: 


‘‘The United Methodist Church.’’ 


The Christian Sun, August 22, 1935. 


Meeting last week in Evanston, Illinois, the joint 
commission from the Northern and Southern branches 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church and from the Meth- 
odist Protestant Chureh, voted to temporarily, at 
least, adopt the above name for the united bodies. 
The decision was reached after the committee of fif- 
teen had debated the question for approximately three 
hours. It was understood that there would be oppor- 
tunity given for objection to the present designation 
when the full constitution was presented for adoption 
to the three Church groups. 


Lutheran World Convention to Meet. 


According to announcement by Rev. Dr. John A. 
Moorehead, president, the Third Lutheran World Con- 
vention will be held in Paris, October 13-20. ‘‘Luther- 
anism and the Present World Crisis,’’ will be the theme 
of the convention and vital matters including political 
crises, youth movements, social welfare problems and 
home and foreign missions will be dealt with. 
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The Problem of the Movies, and Some Other Matters 


Our contemporary, the New York Churchman, has 
been carrying on a valiant fight against the movies, or 
rather, their producers, for several years. But unfortu- 
nately the publishers have been sued for libel and 
as a result of the trial they will have to pay the large 
sum of $10,000, unless, on appeal, the judgment of 
the lower court is overruled, which we sincerely hope 
will be the case. It would seem that the frontal at- 
tack upon such a deeply entrenched industry is not 
apt to be as effective as one might wish it to be. For 
one thing, our Church papers, unfortunately, reach 
only a limited number of readers, who, as a rule, are 
apt to be already converted to the views expressed. 
Public opinion can be thoroughly aroused only when 
the public generally is reached and persuaded. 


The Indirect Attack. 

We believe that the indirect or flank attack, as we 
may call it, would be more effective in this particular 
instance. The Roman Catholic League of Decency has 
made a good beginning along these lines. What is 
needed more than anything else is to bring home to 
professing Christians generally that they are respon- 
sible for the low estate into which the movies have 
descended and that it is in their power to bring such 
pressure to bear upon the producers as to make them 
realize that good movies pay better than bad ones. 
If the pulpits of all the Churches in the United States 
would condemn, not the movies, but the Christian peo- 
ple who tolerate them and encourage their produc- 
tion, a much more effective censorship could be carried 
out than is now being attempted by special committees 
for that purpose. 


Make the Movies Worthwhile. 

The movies have come to stay, and can be made 
the means, not only of wholesome entertainment, but 
of giving a great deal of valuable information, and 
thus help to educate the masses of the people. The 
Christian people of the nation should be redeeming the 
present situation by resolutely and consistently refus- 
ing to countenance any films which are of an unwhole- 
some, immoral, or even doubtful kind. But at the 
same time they should give their presence and support 
to those which are worthy of their countenance, and 
are of a genuinely wholesome character. If this policy 
were pursued, the bad films would soon disappear and 
the better class of pictures would take their place and 
the problem of the movies would be solved. Church 
papers have but a limited circulation, but if all the 
pulpits of the nation would boldly proclaim the truth 
that a great measure of responsibility rests directly 
upon their people and that they have the power to 
transform the whole movie situation in a very short 
time, preachers would be rendering the greatest serv- 
ice to the nation which has been given in this genera- 
tion. 


Personal Sin Is the Greatest Evil. 

It is too often the case that reformers direct their 
attacks too exclusively against secondary causes in- 
stead of primary ones. This was the case in the tem- 
perance campaign, which brought about prohibition. 
In their zeal against the undoubtedly great evils of 
intemperance, the reformers seemed to put the whole 
blame upon alcohol as if its influnce were something 


too strong and powerful to be resisted, and that the 
only way to make men temperate was to do away with 
it altogether. An American writing from Paris dur- 
ing the political campaign in 1928, wrote the astonish- 
ing statement that the Latin races could be trusted 
with alcohol ‘‘whereas Americans couldn’t,’’ or words 
to that effect. This, of course, is not true, but the 
tendency has been in America to neglect to train the 
people, and especially the children, in the duty of self- 
control. While alcohol is a powerful evil, yet there is 
no reason why anyone should become its slave. Intem- 
perance is a sin for which the person yielding to it is 
chiefly responsible. 


Temptation Cannot Be Exiled, But Can Be Resisted. 

The very fact that we are surrounded by tempta- 
tions of one sort and another lays a strong responsi- 
bility upon Christian teachers to build up the charac- 
ters of their people in order that they may be strong 
enough to resist such temptations from whatever source 
they may come. The defeatist attitude that men can- 
not resist the temptation to drink is fatal to moral 
progress. Doing away with temptation is impossible, 
as was seen in the attempt to drive alcohol from 
America. While one form of its abuse was removed 
another immediately sprang up to take its place. The 
sin is in the man, not in inanimate things. 


““Unless above himself, he can 
Erect himself, how poor a thing is man.”’ 


To teach him to do this is pretty much the whole duty 
of Christian teachers. Strong men and strong women, 
by the help of God’s grace, made capable of meeting 
life, its duties and responsibilities, with a courageous 
heart, and of overcoming temptations, as they arise, 
are the only 100 per cent Americans, of whom we know, 
and it is the duty of the Churches to create such 
Americans. 


Personal Reform Needed to Bring About General Re- 
forms: ) ¢ 

If the Churches can only do this they will gather 
strength all the time and win those who now stay out- 
side, because they think that they are just as good, if 
not better, than Church members. Toleration is a good 
thing in many respects, but the easy-going toleration 
of the many evils which have sprung up in the national 
life shows a weakness of character, a lack of moral 
fiber, which is the greatest evil of all, and should be 
remedied as soon as possible. ‘‘It is not in our stars 
but in ourselves that we are underlings.’’ It is here 
that the reformers can strike most effectively and help 
to create a strong and righteous nation. 


Man’s Godlike Qualities Must Be Revived. 

It is the divine in man which needs bringing to the 
surface, so that its power and glory may be mani- 
fested and seen of all men. The mere training of the 
mind, without the discipline of character, is a dan- 
gerous experiment, since it may well result in blurred 
consciences, in an absence of moral scruple and integ- 
rity of purpose, the loss of which would menace the na- 
tional life instead of giving it strength and perma- 
nence. ‘‘Righteousness exalteth a nation, but sin is 
a reproach to any people.’’ Prov. 14:54. 
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Diocesan Rural Conference 


By JAMES 8S. BUTLER, 
Rector of Christ Chureh, Holly, Mississippi. 


LOCESAN CONFERENCES can be thought of from 

several points of view. In this article we want 

to think of them in their capacity as aids im 
training Christian leadership. As agents to this end, 
in all likelihood diocesan conferences will be confus: 
ing to many of us. To eliminate as much misunder- 
standing as possible we will begin by clarifying terms. 
To some of us the only diocesan conference w ith which 
we are familiar is the annual convention, council, or 
convocation, which is held as the business organ of the 
Church within the diocese or missionary district. There 
are, at least in some eases, a few elements about these 
meetings which are helpful toward training religious 
leaders. Yet they are not the type of conference we 
have in mind as the agent in the cause of leadership 
training. The conference of our thoughts here is 
that, such as is held primarily to develop leadership, 
having relegated business to other times. These con- 
ferences may be held with varying set-ups to advan- 
tage; local situations will determine what is best. They 
may include representatives from the entire diocese, 
both clergy and lay; be limited to the clergy or 
to the laity; or again they may be limited to a sec- 
tion of the diocese. But these conferences in every 
ease have a definite purpose and strive to reach a 
definite group of leaders whether that be clergy or lay, 
rural or urban, mountain or Indian, or whether it 
includes all the work within the diocese; it attempts to 
build and to develop leadership in some way in that 
integral group therein represented. Our interest will 
be primarily with the development of leadership in our 
Rural Work, but not limited to that. We shall begin 
by studying the problems and the handicaps there 
are to be overcome and then by applying to these 
handicaps the contribution diocesan conferences have 
to make. 


In discussing the handicaps and difficulties under 
which the Rural Work of the Church is done, we shall 
separate for emphasis and clarification the problems of 
the clergy and laity—for there are different angles 
to be viewed for each group. 


ET US BEGIN our thinking with the clergy’s dif- 
L culties. Perhaps the first handicap because of 

its effect on sapping the ambition and vision of 
the rural clergy is loneliness. Each rural clergyman 
is set in a community, or in several communities, with 
the burden of the Church’s work on his shoulders. 
'He has no one with whom he ean talk over his prob- 
lems. He is left, so to speak, to work out his own 
salvation. He feels that he is un against odds which 
he must fight alone. Few are the men who are able 
to lose themselves, when such conditions are present, 
in the reading of those things which interest them— 
few can in any way, while left in their local places, 
forget the separation which surrounds them. This 
loneliness is psychological. It weighs on the thoughts 
and mind of the clergy. 

Coupled with loneliness is isolation, which is a result 
not of the working of the mind of individuals, nor of 
the feeling of the tremendous load which must be 
borne alone, of physical conditions—isolation or 
separation from libraries, from educational fea- 
tures present in the larger places. Isolation also 
comes as a result of being cut off to some extent at 
least from the outside world because of poor roads 
and because of the distances from any group of peo- 


ple who might be of help in making the clergyman feel 
he belongs. 

This line of thought leads us to the loss of profes- 
sional contact which tends to develop rather than to 
lessen the loneliness and isolation so common among 
our rural clergy. Rarely is there another Episcopal 
clergyman near enough at hand so that conferring or 
association at frequent intervals is possible. Rarer still 
is there a clergyman of one of the denominations who 
will furnish this needed personal professional contact. 

It is true that in most communities the clergyman 
is allowed personal associations and contacts with lay 
folk. Yet, there are some communities where even 
this is denied. In the places where it is possible the 
leaders are few; those with whom the priest could find 
complete congeniality are rare and often his personal 
friendships are of short duration or of limited ex- 
tent—or value. Of course the priest has contacts 
with people wherever he works or he fails to do his 
task. This contact, however, is in a priest-to-people 
relationship and not personal. It is the personal rela- 
tionship alone which can help to alleviate the feeling 
of loneliness and isolation and fill the personal intel- 
lectual and social vacuums in the life of the clergy; 
and it is this association which is rare. 

But just one minute! There is one outlet—one 
source of intellectual and social relief—one place to 
which the clergyman can go for help—if his wife is 
what she should be. But her help, no matter how 
valuable it may be, is not enough. She, as well as 
her husband, needs outside personal relationships. They 
can help each other best when they have other asso- 
ciations from which to draw. 

So much for the pressure of the situations in which 
the rural clergy find themselves. But these situations, 
this pressure, leads on to other ill effects in the atti- 
tudes and thinking of the clergyman himself. He is 
apt, because he is so eut off, because he is left so 
1auch by conditions to fight alone, to develop in- 
earcerated parochialism which becomes hide-bound. 
He feels he is left alone; he will fight alone and will 
take care of his own—his own congregation—first. 
He then forgets there is anything beyond and he 
crawls into his shell of parochialism and stays there 
never to come out unless forced to do so. 


In this new attitude he has lost (if he was fortunate 
enough to have possessed it in the beginning) the vis- 
ions with which he began his work. He has forgotten 
that the entire church is a corporate organization. He 
remembers only his own small part of the Church’s 
work and thinks it all important in relation to all 
the other work that is being done. He withdraws 
from the Church’s corporate life, so to speak, remov- 
ing all the contribution that he and his congregations 
could give to the life of the Church. Or on the other 
land he takes the attitude that he is a special ease. 
No man ever had to combat such difficulties as he has 
Certainly not of the same kind. Feeling this way 
he either sits back and lets life and the Church’s 
work rock along as if it were too difficult to tackle, or 
he surrounds himself with a feeling of superiority in 
conquering difficulties ahead. Both attitudes are bad 
and need some corrective. 


In rural places one of the greatest dangers to the 
Church’s work is an aloofness toward the denomina- 
tions. Refusal to cooperate with them as a principle 
will do more to wreck the Episcopal Church, particu- 
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larly in the small places than anything else. There 
are times when cooperation is impossible, but as a rule 
cooperation is advantageous to the Church. 

Coupled with this aloofness is the attitude of too 
many clergy that their ministry extends merely to 
their congregation. The pastoral work of our priests 
must extend beyond parish and mission boundaries to 
the entire community. 


O MUCH FOR THE CLERGY. We often realize 
the handicaps under which they labor, but at the 
same time think little of those which confront the 

layman in the small country church. From him we get 
our clergy and hence he is very important. His handi- 
eaps and difficulties are as great as those of the clergy. 


He is not isolated in the sense that the clergyman 
is. He has a privilege of social contacts not open 
ofttimes to the clergy. At the same time, however, 
there is a sense of loneliness and isolation which, as a 
Churchman, he feels as truly as does the clergyman. 
He feels he is one of a small group. His Church con- 
tacts are limited. He must labor in a small group 
or leave that which means so much to him. 


It is to him that so much of the parochialism is due. 
He has never, in many cases, had a vision of his 
Church extending beyond his parish, or of its definite 
corporateness, or of his responsibility beyond his local 
community or truly beyond his own congregation. To 
him who has seen so little of the Church’s work, tre 
small problems of his local congregation seem insur- 
mountable. He assumes the difficulties are greater in 
his parish than anywhere else. 


Too long has there been developed a superior feel- 
ing of aloofness among our lay folk in relation to the 
denominations. This is a handicap, which is far-reach- 
ing, to the use and value of our lay folk in their life 
as Churchmen. 


We have painted a drab picture, but by it we do 
not intend to be pessimistic. We do not intend to in- 
fer that all of these handicaps confront every priest 
or every layman. But these are difficulties which 
need in some way a kind of tonic to decrease their 
ill effects. They need something that will help to 
eliminate them and to build up in their stead religious 
leaders with a broad vision of the mission of the 
Church. 


Diocesan conferences can help in this task to a large 
extent. By such gatherings, bringing together clergy 
and laity, much of the isolation and loneliness ean be 
done away with. The clergy make contacts in this 
way with those who are doing the same kind of work 
in different places; a fellowship is created which binds 
the clergy of the diocese together in such a way that 
new life is created and the psychological sense of 
loneliness is alleviated with a feeling that there are 
others working with them in the whole work of the 
Church. | 


The layman begins to realize that his little congre- 
gation is not all of the Church, but that there are 
others who belong to the same Church and are work- 
ing for the same end. A feeling of fellowship and the 
corporateness of the Church for the first time dawns 
on the laity who receive a Church contact and attitude 
never before approached in the past. This is done 
by associating with other laymen from his diocese. 
Parochialism begins to fade and a vision of the one 
unified Church appears on the horizon—a vision so 
badly needed by the clergy and laity all over the 
Church. 


By associations with others and discussions of their 
problems, both laity and clergy begin to realize that 
the difficulties that they have had are shared by others 
elsewhere. Their problems are not so peculiar after 
all. Their problems are not so impossible of being 
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conquered as hitherto they supposed. This new under- 
standing gives new life, new courage, new enthusiasm 
to the work ahead of each individual and each group— 
a result of meeting together in diocesan conference. 

But there are other assets of diocesan conferences. 
The conference may be set up in such a way that 
the outstanding achievements within the field may be 
coupled with the most advanced methods coming from 
the leaders of the work. Such conferences give new 
thoughts, new ideas, refreshed outlook and in general 
assist in the work in hand. 


W EK MUST NOT THINK that a diocesan confer- 
ence works these results by magic. That will 
not do. Unless it is set up with a definite pur- 

pose behind it and with a definite aim ahead, nothing 
will be achieved. There must be someone who has 
seen the need in that diocese or section of the diocese— 
such as unified corporate fellowship—and around such 
need, set up the conference toward correcting the 
trouble now existing. 


So often it is true that one section of our diocese does 
not understand another, because it has never been 
thrown in close contact with it. Or clergy doing one 
phase of the work—e. g. urban, or mountain—give an 
exalted place to that work minimizing all other. Fre- 
quently these can learn to understand one another if 
they gather together in conference and study tha 
work of the others. Then the proper relationship will 
grow between the various parts of the work in the 
diocese. Each section will receive its proportionate 
share of the whole. 

These conferences may be set, featuring some out- 
standing visiting lecturer—One who is an authority 
in his field and is an active Churchman, and who is in 
sympathy with the work of the Church, and has an 
understanding of the particular problems facing the 
conference. Or they may be worked out, using only 
those men available within the diocese. In any ease, 
there should be a definite unity of plan throughout 
the entire conference and an adhesiveness which binds 
it together. 


Circumstances will determine whether this confer- 
ence should cover the entire diocese, only one section, 
or whether laity alone, clergy alone, or both clergy 
and laity should be present. In the plan the purpose 
should be to bind together in fellowship the section 
met together and to give instruction of one kind or 
another to help meet a problem facing the group or 
to build leadership needed in that group. 


E MUST NOT FEEL that we are attempting 

something new and different here. This method 

of conference gatherings for fellowship and in- 
struction has been used and is being used in many of the 
service groups in our nation. Perhaps the best organ- 
ized and those who ean be expected to work in unison 
better and more efficiently than any other with which 
I have come into contact 1s that of the extension work- 
ers. They meet together in conference gatherings for 
one section to play together, developing a fellowship 
which is primal to their corporate work; to learn to- 
gether from leaders of their field and from each other 
that they all might be benefited by projects others are 
carrying on. 

I give the following examples of diocesan confer- 
ences because in some way I have been directly or 
indirectly connected with them. There likely are others 
elsewhere conducted with as excellent results as these. 
Adhesiveness and unity are two characteristics neces- 
sary to make a conference successful. So many eon- 
ferences do not stick together. They seem to be made 
up of several integral parts which seemingly have lit- 
tle or no connection with each other. 

This was not true of the latest spring meeting of 
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the Convocation of West Tennessee. It was my privi- 
lege to be present. Many different subjects were dis- 
cussed, but the program was so planned and led (and 
[ think this was the secret of it all) that one could 
not help but feel that all that happened that day be- 
longed together—a credit to the Dean of the Convo- 
cation. The fellowship created by that convocation 
resulting from this feeling of unity was a powerful 
force. 

Unity of purpose among the clergy of a diocese is a 
very potent factor in the work of that diocese. If 
some conference of the clergy can be called with some 
definite object in view by the Bishop, such unity can 
frequently be developed. Such was done in Missis- 
sippi at the time of the Church Wide Endeavor. This 
movement was big enough to cement the clergy through 
its leaders—its Bishops—together to feel that they 
were working in unity more than before. 

Perhaps the best run organization in the Church 
in Mississippi is the Council of Church Women—Mis- 
sissippi’s branch of the Women’ Auxiliary. At their 
annual gathering the programs are planned so sys- 
tematically that business and spiritual matters are so 
intermingled that a definite unity is present, and 
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neither business nor spiritual fellowship is sacrificed for 
the other. This was not accomplshed until the Bishop 
withdrew so far as leadership is concerned and turned 
the organization over to the women themselves. They 
have accomplished a great deal. 

Again in Mississippi the Rural Convocations did a 
big work. At first these convocations were held solely 
for rural clergy and laity, but this arrangement was 
not satisfactory. The city Church people did not un- 
derstand the rural problem. Hence all the Church 
people of the diocese were included, given parts on the 
program, until now the Rural Work of the Church in 
Mississippi is much better understood than otherwise 
could have been. When these convocations are re- 
sumed they will be limited to Rural clergy and laity. 
They accomplished the task of making those in differ- 
ent phases of the work in the diocese understand each 
other. y 

Let us use such conferences as a post-graduate course 
—a clinie for study for our professional religious lead- 
ers—the clergy—and as a field of training for our 
lay leaders. By so doing we shall have made use of 
one of the most valuable agents for the training of 
religious leadership. 


Belief and Life 


By JAMES E. FREEMAN, 
Bishop of Washington. 


DDRESSING a man, a soldier, who had come to 

Him in behalf of a favored servant who was 

seriously ill, imploring His healing ministry, Jesus 
responded, in answer to the man’s expressed partial 
faith, ‘*As thou hast believed so be it done unto thee.”’ 
On another occasion where like aid was sought by a 
father in behalf of his afflicted son, the Master ob- 
served: ‘‘If thou canst believe, all things are possible 
to him that believeth.’’ In every case where His minis- 
try was sought, He demanded an expression of confi- 
dence in His healing power and belief in the efficacy 
of His ministry. 


On one occasion where He was ministering in a 
community, it was written concerning Him: ‘‘He could 
there do no mighty work because of their unbelief.’’ 
It is evident that His power could not be exercised 
where doubt and unbelief prevailed.’ On occasions, 
He recognized the limitations of faith in Him and 
His power, as disclosed by the suppliant. This was 
_ notably true in the instance of the father who sought 
the healing of his demented son, where, in response 
to Christ’s query, ‘‘Canst thou believe?’’ the father 
eried out: ‘‘Lord, I believe, help thou mine unbelief.’’ 


The gentleness of the Master in dealing with those 
whose faith in Him was partial and incomplete, was 
repeatedly manifested, and in no case was it more so 
than in that of one of His own immediate followers, 
Thomas, to whom He gave the evidence of His resur- 
rected life, saying, ‘‘Be not faithless, but believing.’’ 
Throughout His entire ministry, Jesus insisted upon 
the necessity of. belief in Him and His divine power. 
He could not be the Saviour of men without their 
ready recognition of and obedience to His will. 


The recognition of this fundamental need must be 
stressed today. There is a popular fallacy abroad 
that it matters little what a man believes so lonlg as his 
habit and practice are consistent. As a matter of fact, 
the denial of faith in Christ is a negative creed. Where 
we believe in our potentialities and powers we give ex- 


pression to a creed. As a matter of fact, the accepted 
laws and usages of our domestic, social and economie 
life are nothing more or less than ereeds or codes that 
govern us in our relationships. It is frequently as- 
sumed that a so-called breadth of mind is expressed 
where one claims freedom from the innovations of any 
eredal system. Such assumed breadth of mind is fre- 
quently nothing less than an expression of immature 
and superficial judgment, the betrayal of an inga-. 
pacity to rightly appraise the import and significance 
of Christ’s life and ministry. In periods where great 
and far-reaching changes are in process, all creeds of 
every sort and kind are under suspicion. We are 
largely creatures governed by the capricious whims 
and fancies of the age in which we live. The tempera- 
ture of our faith rises or falls, affected largely by the 
environing conditions of our life, our prosperity or 
our adversity. It certainly becomes increasingly clear 
that we must live by some well-defined standards or 
norms that govern us in our individual conduct and 
in all our contacts with our fellows. Robert Louis 
Stevenson was right when he said that no man may 
say that he has made any success in life until he ean 
write at the head of the page of his life’s journal, 
‘‘Enter God.’’ It was his fixed conviction that efficient 
living begins with the affirmation which is the first word 
of the Bible—‘‘In the beginning, God.’’ Donald Han- 
key in his fascinating war books, in which he described 
the prevailing characteristics of the British Tommy, 
declared that, in all his contacts with the rudest of 
these men he inevitably found that behind their rough 
exteriors resided definite, if articulate faith in God. 
Poor as it was, it was a creed. To use Hankey’s phrase > 
the Tommy was ready to bet his life there was a God. 
The recovery of our impaired beliefs is indispensable 
to the recovery of our happiness, our prosperity and 


our peace. We need to be reminded of the old apho- 
rism: ‘‘God sleeps in the stone, dreams in the animal 
and wakes in the man.’’ aaatatal 
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Yellow Primsoses 
By MARY F. GOODWIN, 


Historiographer of the Diocese of Southern Virginia. 


‘A primrose by the river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him 
And nothing more,”’ 


wrote Wordsworth who, above other poets, 
loved nature and translated many of her great- 
est beauties to those who have eyes and see 
not. 


WOPLE there are who go through life blind to some 

of the most beautiful works of the Creator. . To 

appreciate many of the lovely things with which 
we are surrounded, we have to cultivate tastes and 
senses which may otherwise lie dormant all through 
life. 

A person brought up in the mountains, who as a 
child, had his attention called to the beauty of the 
surrounding hills and the glory of the sunsets, never 
in after life fails to see and appreciate these things; 
and to him the low country, which undoubtedly has a 
beauty of its own, always looks unfinished. Where a 
mountain-born man has enjoyed a wide vista, he has 
to learn, in the low country, to see beauty in small 
bits. One can learn to appreciate the light of the 
setting sun as its sifts through the trees, or to enjoy 
the beauty of a solitary tree set in a level field as one 
would appreciate a valley becoming indistinct in the 
gathering mists of twilight while nearby peaks may 
still glow with the parting touch of the sun. 

What is true of the appreciation of nature is also 
true of the works of man. One person may see beauty 
in paintings which appear commonplace to a mind less 
trained in artistic values. On the other hand, if one 
looks only for artistic values, he may lose a great 
beauty which the artist felt but expressed poorly. 


There is in the Tate Art Gallery in London a painting 


by G. F. Watts, which is not considered ‘‘good’’ by 
critics. The understanding spirit which inspired it 
appeals to the heart rather than to the eye. The sub- 
ject is the Flight into Egypt. The artist shows Joseph 
leading the little donkey on which is seated the Mother 
with her Babe. The hour is dusk; in the fading light 
one may read the weariness on the faces of the parents 
and feel the slowness with which the little company 
is moving. The face of the Babe is filled with radi- 
ance which is in strong contrast to the surounding 
twilight. He is smiling, and all unknown to His elders, 
He is playing with some cherubs which are accompany- 
ing Him. These little figures are floating from the di- 
rection from which the travellers have come, those 
nearest the Babe are wide-awake, carrying garlands 
of flowers in their hands, those farther off have their 
eyes closed as if they were still unaware of their new 
surroundings. The title of the paintings is ‘‘The Slaugh- 
ter of the Innocents.’’ It is the reverse of the scene as 
it is generally depicted. Looking on this picture, one’s 
heart is moved by the conception of the immedate re- 
ward received by these ‘‘first fruits unto God and to 
the Lamb.’’ To the art critic this may be but a yel- 
low primrose, but to the discerning heart it is the very 
truth of God. 

. As with paintings, so with poetry. Poems which 
may be mere rhymes to one person contain almost 
‘overwhelming loveliness for another. A yellow prim- 
rose may be all very well on the river’s bank where 
‘it belongs, but it may also be the opening of the gates 
of heaven to him who can see farther than the banks. 
' In another manner, it is also true that the hobbies 
‘which mean so much to some men, are but primroses 


to the public at large. A connoisseur in any field be- 
moans the lack of interest shown by the average lay- 
man in his own particular brand of primroses. The 
lover of old glass is astonished at the boredom his 
friend may portray when confronted with a rare 
specimen of the glass-blower’s art. So old furniture 
may seem important to one person, and trash to an- 
other—even worse than yellow primroses. 


HERE is a hobby which is not always beautiful 
in itself, but more than most things, it is fraught 
with the human element which called it into be- 

ing. This is the study of old manuscripts. One ean 
so easily see in his mind’s eye the writer as he penned 
his lines with his quill pen, making abbreviation which 
saved the upward stroke of the pen, which seem to 
have been particularly difficult. The careful chirogra- 
phy of the amanuensis who copied most of the official 
papers, the careless copying in the letter books of the 
masters themselves, the personal letters, and other 
hastily written notes all show something of the per- 
onality behind the pen. In the letter-book of the pep- 
pery John Custis, one sees more of this quick temper 
in the sputtering of his quill when his ire was aroused 
than in the written words—though these were not al- 
ways restrained. 


In handling and reading many old documents, both 
pubhe and private, dating from the time of Henry VIII 
to the present day, there are two which I remember as 
arousing my interest and excitement as soon as I saw 
them. The first is a little letter written in a painfully 
neat childish hand beginning ‘‘Sweet Papa’’, and tell- 
ing of the progress of the writer in his Latin and other 
studies. It is signed ‘‘Your Dutiful son Charles’’. 
The writer was the unfortunate Charles I of England 
who, a few years later lost his life. How futile his 
childish efforts seemed! The second manuscript is 
in the Library of Congress. It is simply an invoice 
or other business letter from a London merchant to 
his correspondent in the distant colony of Virginia. 
The date is 1666. But on the outside of the paper, 
hurriedly penned are the words, ‘‘Haste, post haste, 
on the King’s service haste!’’ The urgency in this 
ease was that the letter carried the first news of the 
burning of London, which, even as the words were 
written, was fiercely sweeping-the greater part of the 
old city, including the Cathedral of St. Paul. One 
reads in his English history of the ‘*‘Great fire’? which 
finally put an end to the black plague which had rav- 
ished London for a year, but how close this document 
brings the whole affair! e people in Jamestown 
were then mostly from the immediate neighborhood 
of London, their family fortunes were perhaps con- 
sumed in this conflagration. We can see them gath- 
ered around the tavern bar listening with breathless 
interest as the news was communicated to them, dis- 
eussing it afterwards with resignation born of the 
certainty that it might be weeks or even months before 
further news of the catastrophy could reach them. 

The cultivation of the faculty of seeing something 
of the mind of the Creator, whether God or man, in 
his works, unlocks a door which brings infinite pleas- 
ure to the beholder. It is an art in itself to appre- 
hend the thought behind the material manifestation, 
and how it enriches life. 

Yellow Primroses? Yes, but how much more may be 
seen in them by those who have learned to use their 
eyes and their imaginations. 
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The Speech No Man Makes 


By RANDOLPH ROSEWELL PAGE 


Columbia, South Carolina. 


R. CHAIRMAN, Members of The Steering Commit- 
mittee, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

At the convergeuce of spring and summer you 
are here met to dedicate to the hallowed memory of 
The World War dead, this massive work of stone. 

The honor tendered me as your spokesman on this 
singular occasion forms a swelling surge through my 
frame, filling me with gratitude and a sense of con- 
flict akin to awe, lest upon this heart-touched hour, | 
prove a disappointment to you. The analysis of my 
feelings is indeed difficult to make, almost causing in 
my being a flush of shame, wondering, if some of these 
tugging emotions be of cowardice, for your, selection 
of mvself is indeed a strange incident, as I belong not 
to your code of life, and the time is here forced upon 
me to tell the truth in memory and honor of the sa- 
ered dead, though such stating may mean a new 
death to some ties of life here around knitted. 

On the deeply cut words within this edifice of stone 
I cannot lift my eyes with approval, for I see written 
in imperishable form, that which I deem untrue. In 
the sparks of the stone, I feel a cold glint of irony as 
I read :—That those men willingly died that we might 
live; that with high resolve they went to the slaughter 
that war should be no more; that with proud volition 
they bled for the defense of hberty and democratic 
government; that with effulgent spirit they wished to 
wash with their blood the path of The Prince of Peace. 

Now, alas! My friends, the time has come for those 
who teach—whether from the pulpit, platform, stage 
or book—to tell the truth even though that teaching 
forms a sword piercing their own souls. 

In luxurious offices of cushioned carpets and softly 
resting’ chairs, the destinies of these boys were formed. 
The round-table of the princes of the financial marts 
of the world coneluded their vainly sacrificial end. 
In the concourse of their speech they said—‘ We must 
not lose our wealth; we must preserve the gains of 
luere we have made; the investments of the future must 
be fortified. The same frenzied appetite courses 
through our veins, making us brothers, and beyond our 
own Selected, privileged few, we know not God, na- 
tion nor man.’’ Thus in the blackened atmosphere of 
consuming greed was their course decreed. 

Willing, they died! How can one breathe that pareh- 
ing insincerity? By military blast and armed squads 
they were horded together in the: confinements of en- 
listment. Or else, thither sent by the yet more power- 
ful force of fomented public opinion. This steeping 
of the public thought being formed by master psy- 
chologists playing on the instruments of a servile 
press, the age-old bigotries of the college chair and 
the wretched blindness of the pulpit. 

Here allow me the privilege of parenthesis to say 
that, were the pulpits of the Christian world as uni- 
fied, synchronized, fervent and untiring in preaching 
peace and setting forth the wickedness of war and the 
eross incongruity of Christians participating therein, 
as they were in serving as recruiting stations for the 
armies, then all the world’s armies would be demobil- 
ized in six months. This could also be greatly facili- 
tated by the women of the world, who are ultimately 
the worst sufferers, would they refuse to countenance 
in any way, things militaristic. Refuse to be fasci- 
uated by uniforms and sounding brass; refuse to lend 
their applause to military display, turning their backs 
upon all things savoring of war. 

Oh, blind leaders of the blind, how foolish to say 
that war can end war! Those who trust in the sword 


must live by it. The idea of ending hatred and blood- 
shed by creating more hatred and more bloodshed! 

Such teachings as these that were then given and 
followed are contrary to all elemental kuman impulses 
and to the truthful interpretation of all history. 


GAIN digressing, let me say that, in my poor and 
meagre judgment, I believe, that in The Day of 
Judgment, a wickedness, for which The Church 


will have to answer, on a past with the world’s most 


colossal and wretched, is that it served as a reeruiting 
station in The World War. 

Oh, the falsifying of patriotism! To tell these poor 
boys that they were fighting for democracy, while 
some of the allied nations had never been democracies, 
were not then and have not since been. 

Fighting for liberty! No, not lberty, but libera- 
tion! The liberation of unbounded greed, debauchery 
and bestiality. Here is where their liberty was taken 
from them. The freedom of thought, of speech, of ac- 
tion; the liberty of conscience and even worship were 
here ensnared. For some disbelieving in their partici- 
pation were forced to choose between God and Caesar 
and, fearing, chose Caesar. One of mankind’s greatest 
sketches of inconsistency ever etched in history, this 
fact of making these boys fight for supposed liberty, 
regardless of their wish, opinion or conscience. Only 
the most magnified interpretation of The Constitution 
could justify sending these boys to fight in a cause 
they understood not, in a foreign land and against 
a foe for whom they had no self-defending score, re- 
gardless of their wishes, opinions or beliefs. Oh, that 
some master satirist could here be employed to-teach 
the ugly contortion of The Constitution we have of 
late years had to endure :—Perfectly all right to go into 
a home of love, tear the son from its embrace, send 
him to die in a foreign land, regardless of how this 
disrupted his communion with God. But, or, no, you 
must never go into the tills of big corporations and 
touch the ill-gotten gains to relieve the needs of suf- 
fering man, made suffering by this inordinate lucre— 
that would be unconstitutional! 

That these men fought this war for Jesus Christ and 
Tis causes was a teaching and propaganda that gave 
to the history of Western Civilization its most colossal 
and wretched hypocrisy. Fighting for Jesus Christ! 
Oh, how ean it be said by those who love the truth 
and God! Go with me to the trenches and see the 
leering, sneering expression on the faces of the Anti- 
Christian ereedman as one who drinks from The Holy 
Grail assists him in murdering another one who drinks 
from that Chalice. Christian helping heathen kill 
Christian—this in the name of Christ—The Saviour of 
all! No wonder we are confronted with the breaking 
down of nussionary enterprise. ‘‘Behold how these 
Christians love one another,’’ might have won pagan ~ 
Rome, but it did not have the chance on The Western 
Front. 

Of those of you who would countenance war, I beg 
that you view again some sketches from its panorama. 
As for myself, while marching to this pile of stone 
made beautiful by the hand of art, I felt again the ~ 
softening of the battle ground and with its recurrent 
vision my senses burn and whirl. My ear drums roar 
and seem to burst and in a plantasmagorie spell my 
eyes see and know a thousand things indescribable by 
man. Onward there I move not knowing how. The 
fire of shell grows more scorching; the roar of explo- 
sion more shattering; the nipping of sharp bullets more 
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frequent; the mire deepens and the tugging tightens. 
Ah, such mire! That made of rain, mud and blood 
compounded by shell. Land trodden deep in the blood 
of thousands of brothers of Him who died for man. 
And then the ehilly, drizzly night with its searching 
lights piercing the suffocatingly darkened air. Not 
the light of the merciful storm of thunder and light- 
ning that glorifies our Creator but the masterful Sa- 
tanic accomplishments of the pyrotechnic science de- 


stroying man. 


Now, there seems to be no order in the disunited 
movement of the figures moving about me. Swooningly 
I stagger on, my chief concern being not to tread down 
the dismembered parts of my brothers, made intermit- 
tently visible by the glare of the flare and the flash 
of shell. And in the broken, wetting darkness and 
feverish delirium, those yet gasping out their parting 
breaths seem to see the evil of it all, as a witch, flit- 
ting from this form to yonder hand and on to that 
protruding arm and then to that dismembered skuil. 
And this was preached in The Name of Jesus‘and de. 
mocracy! Again we are formed and the scene is 
The column moves in the sleety might 
through a village once lovely and whose people were 
once happy. The village now is blasted with shell. 
Life seems to have departed from its streets and Joy 
and happiness from the homes. Only enough lights are 
found here and there to enable the passing trooper to 
grasp the awful reality of the moment, as gazing 
through the broken windows of a house, before the 
cheerless hearth, the drooping, moaning figure of a 
widow is seen and coming out on the wild wind, the 


changed. 


wail trom thie iatherless erib 1s beard. 


Ten millions dead. Ten millions down. Ten mil- 
Millions upon millions of 
broken hearts, lives and dissevered homes. This in 


lions disrupted for life. 


The Name of The Prince of Peace! 


But it does not matter now. Greed is abated for a 
pace and the unscrupulous rich have won. We need 
no further war now until other gain is seen or that al- 


ready possessed is endangered. 


My fellow citizens, those of you who love your 
brother men, now is the time for you to throw the 
force of your lives behind the cause of peace. And I 
recommend that you insist that no man be allowed 
to vote for war who himself is not going to the battle- 


field. 


You wish for a memorial to The World War? You 
have the inescapable ever present one. Go among the 
listless on your streets; the slums in your city; the 
cemetery out yonder. This all is mouldered into a me- 


morial engraven in the heart of man. 


In conclusion, I eall on all those who lead in Christ’s 
Name, to teach that for Christians to engage in war is 
to besmirch the Baptismal Cross upon their brow 


erucifying afresh their Lord. 


* * * 


PROOF. 


If radio’s slim fingers 
Can pluck a melody 

From night, and toss it over 
A continent or sea; 


If the petalled white notes 
Of a violin 

Are blown across a mountain 
Or a city’s din; 


If songs, like crimson roses 
Are culled from the thin blue air, 
Why should mortals wonder 
sont ets If God hears prayer? 


—Ethel Romig Puller. 
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‘““‘THE RADIANT CHRIST.’’ 
The Frontispiece. 


The painting is six by nine feet in size; the coloring 
is gorgeous. Although the age-old conception, as de- 
picted by the early masters, has, in a way, been pre- 
served, there has been a change of expression, one that 
depicts His true character. We know He was ac- 
quainted with grief, but we also know that there were 
times, particularly when in the presence of bright, 
happy children, when He was filled with joy and laugh- 
ter, as portrayed in this painting, ‘‘Suffer little chil- 
dren to come unto me, and forbid them not: for of such 
is the kingdom of God.’’ ‘‘And He took them up in 
His arms, put His hand upon them, and blessed them.’’ 
In this picture the mirth of the blessed children is re- 
flected in Him, and we are at once reminded that He 
was a Being of Radiance, Hope, Effulgence, Courage, 
Exaltation, Encouragement and Inspiration. 

Why such a portrayal has never before been done in 
the history of art, is indeed mystifying, but it is more 
needed now than at any previous period in the Chris- 
tian era. The great artist who has marvelously wielded 
his brush, wisely saw fit to so represent Him, and we 
know that it is a true and faithful conception. Christ 
suffered the humiliation of the Cross for our sins, as 
well as to bring joy and not sorrow into the world; 
and joy will be ours if we will only follow in His foot- 
steps. As loyal and consistent followers of the Son of 
God, let us keep this glorious image ever before us. 
A picture that should go down through the coming 
ages as one of the great master-pieces of the present 
generation. 

The several Washington clergymen who have viewed 
the picture speak of it as a ‘‘noble work,’’ and an 
‘‘inspiration’’. 

“‘The primary object in giving this picture to our 
people is to arouse them from their religious indif- 
ference, apathy, lukewarmness and supineness,’’ said 
Mr. W. J. Moore, who is managing the exhibit during 
its stay in Washington. 

‘Tt shall be my purpose to see that a reprint is 
placed in every Sunday School in the United States, 
if it is humanly possible.’’ 

Anyone desiring information regarding the paint- 
ing may address Mr. W. J. Moore, The Northumber- 
land Apartments, 2039 New Hampshire Avenue, N. W.., 
Washington, D. C. 

* * * 
EDITORIALS. 
(Continued from page 3.) 
endeavors for exercising the spiritual and missionary 
motives. It is in a sense an executive ‘‘committee on 
the state of The Church’’. It is especially to study 
the world in which we live today and recommend 
betters methods for reaching this world based upon 
the command of Christ to go into all the world. So it 
naturally concerns itself with study and literature 
and with methods both old and new that will deepen 
discipleship. It hopes to find ways and means to over- 
come the discouragements that have resulted in the 
world-wide depression which has been not only eco- 
nomic but spiritual. 

To set up a straw man of jealousy is probably the 
easiest way to fill up space and write about something 
that one knows nothing about by reason of lack of 
interest or information. But no such straw man act- 
ually lives in reality. The National Council has made 
mistakes in the past and may make more. So might 
The Forward Movement, but both are needed to carry 
on the work of Our Lord, as we see the needs today. 
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THE WOMAN’S AUXILIARY 


MEETING OF THE SYNOD. 


Program of the Woman’s Auxiliary and Cooperating 
Women’s Organizations in the Province of 
Washington, September 10-12. 


In St. Andrew’s School, Middletown, Delaware, at 
5 P. M., Tuesday, September 10, the Synod will open 
with a devotional service; this will be followed by a 
general assembly of the women. Mrs. F. W. Baker, 
president of the Woman’s Auxiliary in the Diocese of 
Delaware, will welcome the delegates. Greetings will 
come from the Daughters of the King, Girls’ Friendly 
Society, Church Periodical Club, Church Mission of 
Help and Guild of St. Barnabas for Nurses. 

Thursday morning a report will be heard from Miss 
Sallie Deane, representative from Province III to the 
National Executive Board of the Woman’s Auxiliary. 

Diocesan presidents will make two minute reports 
of work begun since the Triennial meeting. All Pro- 
vineial officers will report. 

Speakers on Missions will be Dr. John W. Wood, 
National Executive Secretary, on Latin America, and 
Deaconess Heath Dudley, Grub Hill’ Mission, Chula, 
Va., on Opportunities in the Rural Field. 

A feature of the afternoon session will be: A’ sympo: 
sium—Missions in the Home, by the Junior Woman’s 
Auxiliary, arranged by Mrs. Dennis of Virginia, Mrs. 
Mulchter of Washington, and Mrs. Sampson of Phila- 
delphia. 

The Rev. D. A. MeGregor, Ph. D., and one of the 
National Secretaries of the Woman’s Auxiliary, will 
speak on Mission Study and The United Thank Offer- 
ing, respectively. 

Mrs. W. E. Herndon of Pittsburgh will lead a con- 
. ference on Educational Value of All Phases of Aux- 
iliary Work. 

A conference of the Junior Woman’s Auxiliary will 
be led by Miss Deane of Virginia. 

The closing address will be made by Mrs. Beverly 
Ober of Maryland, member-at-large on the National 
Board from Provinee III. 

The Daughters of the King have arranged an inter. 
esting program as follows: 


News from the Front 


(The Southern Churchman believing that missions constitute 
the life of the Church hereby invites the missionaries of oul 
Church to write letters to this paper describing the work they 
are doing in an interesting way, so that our people may know 
more of what is going on in the mission field.) 


Mission Work in the Region of the Lower Yukon River. 
Bishop Bentley has made his summer trip to the 
Lower Yukon this year, in a small outboard motor, the 
““Discovery’’, to save expense in running the fine new 
Pelican IV., especially fitted up for the comfort of 
the Bishop on his long summer journeys. From the 
mouth of the Koyukuk River, where it joins the Yu- 
kon, to our isolated mission of St. John’s-in-the-Wilder- 
ness, at Allakaket, is a distance of five or six hundred 
miles of the winding river through an almost unin- 
habited region. The trip was made in early June. 
Returning down river, the Bishop reached Anvik on 
June 29, about 220 miles below the mouth of the Koyu- 
kuk. The next day, Sunday, service was held, and 
one girl confirmed, the only candidate left after the 
closing of the school, the others having been dispersed 
to various camps. The next day Bishop Bentley, with 
Mr. Chapman, went forty miles down river to a white 
man’s camp, where one baby was baptized, and a com- 
munion service held. Starting out again the next, they 
visited three or four camps on their way to Shageluk. 


‘High Lights from the Triennial,’’ given by Miss 
Boyd. 

Discussion—‘ Responsibility of Junior Women ito 
Cc. P. C.’’, leader, Miss Jean Phillips, Diocese of Eas- 
ton. 

Discussion, ‘‘Corporate Gift,’’ leader, Miss Miller of 
Maryland. 

The program for the Daughters of the King has 
been arranged by Miss Janet Soper, President of 
Washington, and Miss Frances Arnold, National Field 
Secretary Girls’ Friendly Society, will represent the 
Girls’ Friendly Society. 

The Daughters of the King will arrange the Quiet 
Hour for all organizations on Thursday. 

Below is listed Provincial Officers : 

Mrs. J. H. Moore, Delaware, President. 

Mrs. Osear deWolf Randolph, Virginia, Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

Mrs. Frank A. Holladay, Southern Virginia, Secre- 
tary. 

Mrs. Roger Kingsland, West Virginia, Treasurer. 

Representative National Executive Board, Miss 
Deane, Virginia. 

Directors: Mrs. Beverly Ober, Maryland; Mrs. Rob- 
ert Leighon, Pennsylvania; Mrs. J. T. Gresham, Mary- 
land. 

Daughters of the King: 

Miss L. Janet Soper, Washington, President. 

Girls’ Friendly Society : 

Mrs. Norman Slack, Virginia, President. 

Chureh Periodical -Club: 

Mrs. Wm. Rote, Jr., Pennsylvania, President. 

Mrs: Cuthbert Green of Middletown, Delaware, is 
Chairman of Hospitality for this meeting. 

Mass meetings will be held on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day evenings, when the Women’s Organizations will 
join with the Synod. 

Delegates are expected from the following dioceses, 
which comprise the Province of Washington: Bethle- 
hem, Delaware, Easton, Erie, Harrisburg, Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh, Southern Virginia, Virginia, 
Southwestern Virginia, Washington, and West Vir- 
ginia. 


Mrs. Frank A. Holladay, Secretary. 


There, in the house of an Indian communieant, two 
others of the former Anvik pupils who had been pre- 
pared, were confirmed, and the Holy Communion was 
celebrated. 


Going on, they reached Hologochaket, about thirty 
miles distant, and spent the night at the house of a 
white man, Ira Wood. The next day there was one 
baptism, and the confirmation of another school girl. 
Mr. Chapman writes: 

‘“Mr. Wood was running his sawmill and had quite 
a gang of men at work, but when we were ready for 
the service, he stopped the mill, so that his workmen 
could attend. From Hologochaket, we went out 
through the Slough to the Yukon and up to Phillips’ 
Camp, and his two little girls were confirmed. We 
visited the camps from there on down, reaching Anvik 
at nine in the evening; a three days’ journey.’’ 

So the Shepherd of this humble people finds his sheep — 
in the Wilderness; two baptized, five confirmed. Mr. 
Chapman writes further: 


“July 7. Anvik.—Over fifty people were in chureh 
this morning, one family from their camp four miles 
above, and three families from the mouth of the Bona- 
sila River. To see the girls who were formerly of 
the mission school attending church service of their 
own free will, is fine.’’ tt iw a 


M. S. Chaprn 


a ae gil fe Se 
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FELLOWSHIP 
“SERVICE LEAGUE 


The Reverend Randolph F. Blackford 


THE CHURCH’S LIBRARY. 


Characters: Tom, Arline, Jack, mem- 
bers of Y. P. S. L. Harold, also a mem- 
ber, who has just returned from the 
Young People’s Provincial Conference. 

(Tom, Arline and Jack are all stand- 
ing together when Harold comes in.) 

Tom: Welcome home, Harold. What 
kind of a time did you have at Sewanee? 

Harold: We had one of the best times 
you ever saw. It was great. I sure 
hope I can go back next year. 

Arline: Were there many girls there? 

Tom: Yes, there were more girls 
there than boys, but we had a wonder- 
ful time. 

Jack: I wish I could go off to some of 
these Camps or Conferences or osme- 
thing, but my Father tells me I must 
earn my own money, and the movies 
and ‘‘dopes”’ take every penny I can 
scrape together. I wish I could get 
to a place where they have a decent 
library. I like to read good boks. 

Harold: You know that is funny. At 
Sewanee they pointed out that we all 
have in our homes one of the finest 


libraries that was ever gotten together. . 


Jack: They must be talking about 
someone else’s home, not mine. 

Tom: Oh, yes; I know what you are 
talking about. A book agent came to 
our house the other day selling ‘‘The 
Best of the World’s Literature,’’ a li- 
brary he said should be in every one’s 
home. 

Arline: But you said it was in every 
home. You know we have practically 
no books at my house; we have not got- 
ten them all shipped down from the 
city, where we used to live, you know. 

Harold: But this Library is there. lI 
saw it the other day. It is the Bible. 

Jack: But that is only one book. 
What do you mean by calling it a li- 
brary? 

Arline: I get you, Mother and Father 
were teling us the other day that the 
word Bible means library in some sort 
of language. I think it was Hebrew. 

Tom: No, I remember now, Jim, my 
brother. who is in the Seminary study- 
ing for the ministry, told us it was 


Greek. But why call one book a li- 
brary? 
Arline: I know that. It is because 


there are a lot of books init. Isn’t that 
it, Harold? 

Harold: Sure, and not only that, but 
there are all sorts and kinds of books 
in it, too. For instance, there are the 
books the Jews used to call the ‘““Law’’. 
They, strange to say, have in them some 
of the most interesting stories ever writ- 
ten. 

Tom: You can call Law interesting 
if you want to. But learning the Scour 
laws and the Ten Commandments is 
all I want to know about law. 

Harold: That is because you do not 
realize that the Books of the Law are 
the first five books of the Bible and 
have the stories of Adam and Eve, and 
of Moses, and of Joseph and people like 
that in them. 

Arline: Anybody whose head was not 
like granite would have remembered a 
thing like that from our Bible class last 
year. 

Tom: I had rather be hard-headed 
than soft-headed, like Miss Adams said 
you were in school last year. 


Jack: But what else is there? Have 
they got any stories in the Bible that 
would make good movie plots? 

Harold: D. W. Griffiths thought so; 
you remember, he took the “King of 
Kings” from the Bible, and also the 
“Ten Commandments’’, 

Jack: I like poetry. 
that in the Bible? 

Arline: Of course there is. Don’t 
you remember the rector spoke the 
other day of the Psalms as being one 
of the most beautiful books of poems 
ever written? 

Harold: Nor is that all. For all 
through the history books of the Bible 
we have poems quoted, like a song that 
Miriam, the sister of Moses, sang. The 
trouble is that the way our Bibles are 
printed we have poetry printed like 
prose, so that we do not notice that it 
is poetry. But our teacher at the Con- 
ference had a Bible there with the poetry 
printed as poetry in it. 

Tom: Are there any jokes 
Bible? 

Harold: Sure there are. But people 
so often consider it a crime to laugh 
at anything in the Bible that we do not 
notice them. For example, do you re- 
member how Jesus asked if a man gath- 
ered figs from thistles, and again where 
it says, ‘‘He that thinketh himself to 
be something when he is nothing de- 
ceiveth himself’, which is simply a long 
way of saying that a swelled head be- 
longs to a sap. 

Arline: I think I will have to read 
my Bible more and look for some of 
these jokes. Where can I find some of 
them? 

Harold: The Book of Proverbs is 
full of wisecracks, if that is what you 
want. To get their humor though, we 
have to put them into modern slang, or 
at least that is what some of us found 
out. 

Tom: If all that is in the Bible, why 
doesn’t somebody tell a fellow. That 
is what the rector ought to tell us in 
his sermons. 

Jack: If you would come to church 
more often, maybe you might find out 
that he does tell us a bunch of inter- 
esting things. 

Tom: I don’t see what right you have 
to talk. But go on, Harold, I suppose 
that you will tell us next that there are 
1ove stories and adventure stories in the 
Bible. 

Harold: Of course there are. Go 
home and read the books of Esther, 
and Ruth and the Acts of the Apostles, 
if you don’t believe it. 

Arline: What are those great long 
books by Isaiah and Jeremiah and peo- 
ple like that about? I believe they are 
the Prophets. 

Harold: They are about the Proph- 
ets. Gee, but some people are dumb. 
The Prophets were the great men of 
the Hebrews, the great preachers of 
their times. 

Tom: You call them great men, but 
did they ever do anything but preach? 

Harold: I’ll say they did. Jeremiah 
was so active one time that they put 
him in a dungeon shaped like a bottle. 
There was so much filth and muck in 
the bottom of it that when they wanted 
to get him out, they had to put down 
ropes with rags to put under his arms 
to lift him up by. Then Isaiah was 
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sawed in two, because he would not 
suop telling the people of what God 
wanted them to do. 

Jack: Maybe they were not such sis- 
sies, as I thought them, 

Arline: When Jesus talked about the 
Law and the Prophets, I suppose He was 
talking about the Old Testament. But 
when He spoke of the Scriptures, I sup- 
pose that was when He was talking 
about the New Testament. That is what 
I heard one of those boy evangelists 
Say the other day when he was preach- 
ing on the street. 

Harold: ‘You just ought to have heard 
our Counselor on the subject of boy and 
girl evangelists. She sure did get warm 
on that subject. She said it was asifa 
persox would cali in a boy or girl when 


they were ill instead of a doctor. Of 
course, a boy or girl could not know 
enough to really teach the Bible cor- 
rectly. 

Arline: But if that was not right, 
what is right? What are the Scrip- 
tures? 


Harold: As I have said, the Law was 
the first five books of the Old Testament, 
then the Prophets were another bunch of 
books of the Old Testament that told 
of the great preachers and what they 
said and did, and also another bunch 
of books that we would eall historical, 
and the Scriptures were a third bunch 
of the books of the New Testament. 

Arline: Why did they call the histori- 
cal books the prophets? 

Harold: Because they considered that 
a prophet was a man who told people 
about God, and as they considered that 
God worked through history, and their 
historical books pointed this out they 
called them the earlier prophets. 

Jack: I suppose the reason that we 
have the prophets only in the Old Testa- 
ment is because when Jesus came they 
did not have anything else to prophesy 
about, isn’t it? 

Harold: That is what I thought. But 
they said the Book of Revelation in 
the New Testament was also a book of 
prophesy, only of a little different type 
from most of the others. 

Tom: But what are all these Epistles 
in the New Testament? Are they the 
books written by the wives of the Apos- 
tles? 

Arline: Of all the dumb questions. 
Don’t you remember that Epistle is the 
Latin for 2 letter. 

Harold: Yes, they are letters that 
were written by the Apostles at various 
times and on different occasions to 
churches or people to tell them various 
things they ought to know. 

Jack: But who picked out and said 
which books there were that should 
make up this library we call the Bible? 

Harold: That is the most wonderful 
part of it all. For people had a great 
many books on religious subjects that 
they used to keep together. But little 
by little those we have in the Bible 
were kept and the others were dis- 
carded, not because anyone told them t» 
discard them, but because they were 
not as good as the others. You see, peo- 
ple considered they were the best that 
told them best about God. So, after 
people had been agreed for a few hun- 
dred years as to what were the best, 
Mother Church simply recorded the fact 
of that decision. 
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Arline: But Minnie Jones, who is a 
Roman Catholic, said the Protestants 
had left out a number of the books of 
the Bible. What were they? And what 
did she mean? 

Harold: I was just coming to that. 
Some of the books were written not in 
the Holy Land, but in Egypt and the 
scholars thought that a number of hea- 
then ideas had crept into them and 
there was a question as to what should 
be done with them. The Roman Catho- 
lies said put them in with the rest and 
do not confuse people. Most of the 
Protestant Churches said we should sim- 
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ply throw hem all the way out so that 


they are not usually printed in the 
Bibles we see on the market. But) 
Mother Church said we will put them 


between the Old and New Testaments for 

yeople to read for instruction in life, 
but not for doctrine about God. These 
we call the Apocrypha. 

Jack: This is all very interesting, but 
there is a peach of a picture on this 
afternoon and if we want to see the 
show before supper we had better be go- 
ing. 

Arline: 
go out.) 


All right, let’s go. (They 


CHURCH INTELLIGENCE 4 


LABOR SUNDAY MESSAGE, 1935. 
Issued by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America, 
through its Department of the 
Church and Social Service: 

For over five years the people of this 
land have suffered untold hardship. Mil- 
lions have vainly sought work. Some 
20,000,000 men, women and children 
have been thrown upon public relief. 
Other millions have lived in constant 
fear of the same fate. In city, town 
and country, many American families 
have been reduced to living standards 
unprecedented in our history. All this 
has produced strife and bitterness. Both 
in our great cities and in rural areas 
labor unrest, strikes and lockouts have 
grown in number and severity. In many 
areas troops have been called out. Armed 
bands have sought to intimidate those 
who would protest against their condi- 
tions of labor. Scores have been killed 
and hundreds have been injured in these 
confiicts. But this crisis is not confined 
to our own land. In nearly all coun- 
tries the outlook is similar. Govern- 
ments have seemed powerless to solve 
the problems created by modern civili- 
zation. And@ over all there hangs the 
constant threat of war fought with the 
devastating weapons created by science. 

The churches of America have not 
been and cannot be indifferent to this 
situation. They cannot pass by on the 
other side and say it is not their con- 


cern. The Founder of their faith de- 
elares that He came that men might 
have life and have it abundantly. The 


conditions under which men live and 
secure their food, clothing and shelter 
in no small measure affect their spirit- 
ual as well as their physical well-being. 
Men may justly ask today for some 
word of hope and counsel in this fearful 
time. Especially may those who toil 
look to the disciples of the Carpenter of 
Nazareth who said: Come unto, me all 
ye that labor and are heavy laden. The 
organized opposition to the Christian 
Church today is in no small measure 
due to its failure adequately to meet a 
justified expectation. 


Abundance For All. 

But in the midst of our suffering a 
glorious truth shines clear. For the 
first time in human history, man has 
the technical knowledge to solve his 
economic problem. He can at last pro- 
vide sufficient material goods for an 
abundant life. Since the depression 
the researches of scientists and engi- 
neers, the findings of private and gov- 
ernmental commissions, have been re- 
iterating this same basic fact. The nat- 
ural resources of the United States of 
America and the industrial and agri- 
cultural equipment are sufficient to give 
every man, woman and child the mate- 
rial. basis for the good life. Recent 
governmental estimates and other au- 
thoritative studies have indicated that 
had our plants been used to capacity in 
1929 over $4,000 in goods and services 
could have been supplied to every Ameri- 


can family. Nevertheless, 16,900,900 
American families, or nearly two-thirds 
of our people, actually received in that 
year less than $2,000. That was six 
years ago. Since then inventions and 
improvements in technological  pro- 
cesses have marched steadily on. The 
clear truth is that from a purely physi- 
cal, engineering point of view we could 
now produce enough fully and com- 
pletely to banish poverty. Yet, in spite 
of this potential plenty, restricted pro- 
duction in both industry and agricui- 
ture is the rule, while devastating pov- 
erty and unemployment continue. We 
have the natural resources; we have 
the machinery; we can produce enough 
for all. This good news must he pro- 
claimed to every worker with hand or 
brain. 

Effective means must be. found to 
eradicate sins of selfishness and to make 
this abundance available for all. Tho 
solution of the deplorable mailadjust- 
ment in distribution is adequate income 
for the masses and security of emplov- 
ment. Only by a more equalized abil- 
ity to purchase can the anomaly of want 
in the midst of «kundance be solved. 
To achieve such an end new forms of 
social control must be designed. New 
ways must be found. 


Freedom of Discussion and Organiza- 
tion. 


But these new ways cannot be found 
unless men are free to discuss frankly 
and openly the problems before them. 
We rejoice in the great American prin- 
ciple of free speech and press which is 


_enthroned in our federal and state con- 


stitutions. This principle has its roots 
in the Christian faith. We would sol- 
emnly point out that the changes which 
must come in our economic set-up ean 
come peaceably only if the-channels cf 
communication are kept open. True 
Americans and true Christians must be 
ever alert to repel any attempt to de- 
prive them of these civil rights so im- 
portant in a democracy. Moreover, they 
must champion these rights for the 
weakest among us, for if one group be 
suppressed it will only be a question of 
time until such suppression is extended 
to all who dare voice opposition to those 
temporarily in power. 


Again it is important on this Labor 
Sunday, as we extend our greetings to 
the toilers of the nation, to point out 
the basic importance of organization. 
Employers have found it decidedly to 
their benefit to band themselves to- 
gether for mutual aid and counsel. It 
is equally important that the men who 
labor should band themselves together 
that they, too, may bargain collectively 
through their own freely chosen repre- 
sentatives. We rejoice that the 
churches have gone on record in their 
Social Ideals for 


“The right of employees and em- 
ployers alike to organize for col- 
lective bargaining and social ac- 
tion; protection of both in the ex- 


‘The Social Security Act, 
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ercise of this right; the obligation 
of both to work for the public 
good; encouragement of coopera- 
tives and other’ organizations 
among farmers and other groups,” 


Such organization of those who la- 
bor with hand or brain is essential if 
justice for all is to be achieved. It is 
good to recall that the American labor 
leader, Samuel Gompers, declared: ‘I 
have been jealous that the American 
labor movement should never lose its 
character of a great crusade for human 
justice.”’ 

Finally, the churches must ceaselessly 
proclaim that out of the heart are the 
issues of life. True religion must stand 
always not only against exploitation but 
against the very desire to exploit. The 
Christian religion demands now and 
must always demand that both human 
hearts and human institutions be con- 
trolled and judged by that mind which 
was in Christ Jesus. 

* * * 


THE CHURCH PENSION FUND, 


An Important Communication to the 
Bishops and Lay Officials of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, who. 
are interested in the continued suc-. 
cessful operation of The Church 
Pension Fund: 

On February 15, 1935, I mailed to all 
of the Bishops, Clergy and Lay Officials. 
of the Church a statement setting forth 
the implications, as we saw them, of 
the Social Security Act in the form as 
originally drafted, in so far as it might 
affect the continued successful opera-. 
tions of The Church Pension Fund. 
While being in full sympathy with the. 
ideals of the proposed legislation, the 
Trustees of the Fund felt it their duty 
to place before the Church certain facts 
which were considered to be important. 

On August 14, 1935, aftervit had 
been passed in an amended form by 
both Houses of the Congress, the Presi-. 
dent signed the Bill and it became law. 
in its present 
form, contains a clause excluding from 
its provisions the employees of reli- 
gious, charitable and educational insti-- 
tutions, no part of the net earnings of 
which inures to the benefit of any pri- 
vate shareholder or individual. The 
exact wording of the clause is as fol-- 
lows: 


“Service performed in the em- 
ploy of a corporation, community 
chest, fund, or foundation, organ- 
ized and operated exclusively for 
religious, charitable, scientific, lit- 
erary, or educational purposes, or 
for the prevention of cruelty to 
children or animals, no part of the 
net earnings of which inures to the 
benefit of any private shareholder 
or individual.” 


We understand that this relieves 
churches and similar ecclesiastical or- 
ganizations of the taxes imposed by 
the Act. There appears to be no rea-. 
son, therefore, why the Church should 
not look with confidence upon the con- 
tinued successful operation of The 
Church Pension Fund. 

This should not be confused with the | 
so-called ‘‘Clark Amendment”, offered 
by Senator Clark, proposing a similar 
exclusion for employees of industrial 
corporations. which maintain private . 
pension systems providing benefits equal 
to or in excess of the Government pro- 
visions. The Clark Amendment was op- | 
posed by the administration and was fin-. 
ally withdrawn, subject to further study. 

The Social Security Act will not af- — 
feet the proven value of legal reserve . 
life insurance companies, such as the — 
Chureh Life Tnsurance Corporation, a — 
subsidiary of The Church Pension Fund, _ 
It does not eliminate the need for | 
insurance as a means of protection | 
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one’s faniily. Its benefits are distinctly 
limited and, although they will afford 
income to many who might not other- 
wise be protected, no one should fail to 
maintain any existing insurance or other 
similar protection. 
Bradford B. Locke, 
Executive Vice-President. 


* 8 * 


“CHURCH OF THE AIR” TO BEGIN 
FIFTH YEAR ON COLUMBIA, 
SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 1. 


The “Church of the Air’ series of 
religious programs will begin its fifth 
year of broadcasting over the WABC- 
Columbia network on Sunday, Septem- 
ber 1, when representatives of the Epis- 
copal and Jewish faiths speak from 
New York and San Francisco over a na- 
tion-wide hook-up, during the morning 
and afternoon periods. 

Clergymen conducting programs were 
first offered the facilities of the ‘“‘Church 
of the Air’ in 1931, when Columbia 
announced that a morning and after- 
noon period each Sunday would be avail- 
able to all representative faiths. 

The first morning and afternoon pro- 
grams of the fall series will be devoted 
to the Episcopal and Jewish faiths. The 
morning service, heard from 10 to 10:30 
A. M., EDST, will be conducted by the 
Rev. G. Warfield Hobbs, D. D., Editor 
of “The Spirit of Missions.’’ Spencer 
Miller, Jr., Consultant on Industrial Re- 
lations of the Department of Christian 
Social Service of the National Council 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, will 
speak on ‘‘The Church and Social Ideal- 
vispaa lene 

Miller was graduated from Amherst 
in 1912 and received degrees from Co- 
lumbia University in public law and 
mechanical engineering. In 1915, he 
became an assistant to the warden at 
Sing Sing. During intervening years 
he lectured extensively and has been con- 
nected with numerous welfare and social 
service movements. 

A mixed quartet comprised of Rhoda 
Arnold, soprano; ~Hvelyn MacGregor, 
contralto; Norman Horn, tenor, and, 
Roger Kinne, baritone, accompanied at 
the organ by Sidney Raphael, will be 
heard singing two Episcopal hymms, 
“Lead. Us, O Father’ and “Through 
the Night of Doubt and Sorrow.’’ 

The afternoon period from 1 to 1:30 
P. M., EDST, will bring an address by 
Dr. Irving Reichert, Rabbi of Temple 
Emanu-El, San Francisco,’ entitled 
“These Things Shall Not Pass Away.”’ 

Since the first program in 1921, 240 
representatives of religious thought 
have broadcast during the morning and 
afternoon periods of the “Church of 
the Air’’ series. On the first program 
were William Cardinal O’Connell, Arch- 
bishop of Boscon and senior ranking 
prelate of the Roman Catholic Church 
in the United States; the Rt. Rev. Irv- 
ing Peake Johnson, Protestant Episco- 
pal Bishop of Colorado; and Rabbi oJ- 
nah B. Wise, eminent Jewish leader and 
teacher of New York. 


* * * 


LAYING OF CORNERSTONE OF HOLY 
TRINITY CHURCH, MORON, CUBA. 

In the city of Moron, Republic of 
Cuba, on August 7, at 9:30 in the morn- 
ing, many of the townsmen stood in the 
grounds of our School listening to the 
hymn, “Onward Christian Soldiers.’’ The 
hymn was sung in Spanish by a large 
choir of young Cuban men and women 
—students of Trinity School and mem- 
bers of the Young People’s Society of 
the Episcopal Church in Moron. 

It was a very special occasion. The 
municipal band was there in uniform, 
the Mayor of Moron, the Chief of Po- 
lice, the Head of the Health Depart- 
“paws mofaseS it” - ac he 
stil heen of f yf 
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ment, architects, engineers, workmen, 
visitors from other towns; in brief, hun- 
dreds of people thronged the school 
grounds or stood near the fence to 
witness something that will both further 
the Cause of Christ and His Church 
and also the spiritual development of 
the city of Moron. Moron, at last, was 
lo have a much-needed church building”. 
“Onward Christian Soldiers’ was the 
opening hymn as well as one reason for 
the laying of the cornerstone of ‘‘Holy 
Trinity’ Episcopal Church in this city. 

For many years the services of the 
church were conducted in our school 
building. Both school and church have 
grown so much that need of a larger 
and. of course, more suitable place for 
the church was increasingly felt. Thank 
God our prayers were answered. 

The ceremony was a very impressive 
one. The American and Cuban fiags 
were waving together as Cuban and 
American clergy and laity took part 
in the service. 

We proceeded to the spot where the 
cornerstone was to be placed. An Amer- 
ican clergyman began the reading of 
the fifteenth Psalm in Spanish, and the 
people read the responses. 

Bishop Hulse read the prayers; a 
Cuban deacon read the lesson taken 


from Genesis 28:18-19; the rector, the 


Rev. Ramon C. Moreno, greeted the 
visitors and onlookers. Then followed 
other prayers and the Apostles’ Creed. 
A poem written by a famous Cuban 
poet in honor of this occasion was read 
by a member of the congregation. 

While the municipal band played, 
preparations were made for the laying 
of the cornerstone. The secretary of the 
Executive Committee, together with 
other members of that organization and 
three members of the Woman’s Guild 
took note of the things that were to 
be deposited in the Stone. One of the 
things was the ‘‘Constitution of the 
Sociedad de Jovenes’’ of the Church. 

People stood in reverent silence as 
appointed members of the Executive 
Committee placed their right hands on 
the cornerstone, while three women held 
ribbons that were tied to the Stone. 
Then the bishop said in Spanish, “Si el 
Senor no edificia la casa,” i. e., ‘If 
the Lord does not buiid the house’’; 
and the people replied, ‘‘In vain do they 
labor, those that build it.’’ 

We wish you could have been there 
with us that day. It was inspiring to 
hear and to sing that hymn, ‘“‘The 
Church’s One Foundation—Is Jesus 
Christ Her Lord’’—‘De la Iglesia cimi- 
ento—Hs Cristo el Salvador.” 

Following this, the Rev. Salvador 
Berenguer, priest of the Episcopal 
Church, a man recognized as being one 
of the most eloquent and forceful speak- 
ers in Cuba, got up on a table and ina 
clear voice and persuasive manner ad- 
dressed the mutlitude. 

He made the people see more clearly 
that the real and only foundation of 
the Christian Church was, is, and ever 
shall be Jesus Christ Her Lord. That 
His love for His Church was so great 
that He gave His life for Her. That 
the message of the Church ought always 
to be that great proclamation that Christ 
made at the beginning of His mission 
of self-sacrificing love for you and me: 


“The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, 
Because He anointed me to preach 
good tidings to the poor; 
He hath sent me to proclaim release 
to the captives 
And recovery of sight to the blind, 
To set at liberty them that are bruised, 
To proclaim the acceptable year of the 
Lord.’”’ 
R. H. Gooden. 


lo 
BISHOP BARNWELL’S TRANSLA- 
TION, 


A sufficient number of consents to 
the translation of the Rt. Rev. Middle- 
ton S. Barnwell, D. D., Bishop of the 
Missionary District of Idaho to be Bishop 


Coadjutor of the Diocese of Georgia, 
have been received by the Presiding 
Bishop and this change of status is, 


therefore, effective, subject to the date 
set by Bishop Barnwell for his transfer 
of responsibility. 

In the meantime the Presiding Bishop, 
the Rt. Rev. James DeWolf Perry, D. D., 
has designated Bishop Barnwell as 
Bishop in charge of Idaho until further 
arrangement is authorized. 

* * * 
THE FAITH AND ORDER MEETING, 
1935. 


By the Most Rev. William Temple, D. D., 
Archbishop of York. 


Twenty-five years ago the first of a 
series of World Conferences was held 
in Edinburgh—the World Missionary 
Conference of 1910. It took as itS start- 
ing point the actual agreement of the 
Churches, and deliberately excluded 
points of difference. Its purpose was 
to promote such common action as was 
possible on the basis of the agreement 
which existed. When it was over, Bishop 
Brent—honored throughout the Angli- 
can Communion and far beyond it— 
urged upon the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of America that the Churches 
should meet also for the precise pur- 
pose of considering their differences with 
a view to the promotion of further 
unity. Thus in 1910 the invitation was 
issued which led to the inauguration 
of the Faith and Order Movement. The 
war interrupted the preparations, and 
the first World Conference on Faith 
and Order could not meet till 1927, 
when it assembled at Lausanne under 
the chairmanship of Bishop Brent. It 
set up a Continuation Committee, which 
has met each year except in 1932 and 
1933, when financial considerations pre- 
vented the holding of any such inter- 
national gathering. 

That Continuation Committee has 
just concluded its meeting for this year, 
at Hindsgaul in Denmark. Fifty-nine 
members attended, representing nine- 
teen different countries and twenty-nine 
different Churches. Among these were 
the Bishops of Gloucester and Down; 
Archbishop Germanos and the Bishop 
of Novi Sad; Dr. Deismann, Dr. Otto 
Dibelius, Dr. Zoellner, Bishop Heckel 
and Professor Piper; Dean Briloth, Pro- 
fessor Norregaard and Pastor Norborg, 
representing respectively Sweden, Den- 
mark and Norway; Bishop Lehtonen 
from Finland; Professor William Adams 
Brown and several colleagues from 
America; Dr. Barbour from Scotland, 
and others well known in many parts 
of the world. 

The main business to be done was 
concerned with direct preparation for 
the second World Conference, fixed 
some years ago for 1937. It was de- 
cided to hold this in Edinburgh, thus 
renewing association with the mother- 
conference of 1910. Four main sub- 
jects will be under discussion: 


1. The Grace of Our Lord Jésus 
Christ. ‘ 

2. The Church of Christ and the 
Word of God. 


8. The Church of Christ: Ministry 
and Sacraments. 

4. The Curch’s Unity in Life and 
Worship. ; 

In preparation for these, four inter- 
national commissions have been ap- 
pointed. The first, led by the Bishop 
of Gloucester, has already presented its 
report, based on the impressive volume, 
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“The Theology of Grace.” 
led by Dr. Zoellner, is at 
most extensive synopsis; the third, led 
again by the Bishop of Gloucester, is 
far advanced in a most thorough study 
and exposition; the fourth, led by Dean 


The second, 
work upon a 


Sperry of Harvard Divinity School, has 
been more lately constituted, but is 
working to a scheme full of interest and 
hopefulness. 


No one can dispute the thoroughness 
with which preparation is being made 
for the theological work of the Confer- 
ence. In addition to this, the Confer- 
ence will be opened by a statement of 
the Church’s Witness in the World To- 
day, and will be invited to close with 
an Affirmation of Union in Allegiance to 
our Lord Jesus Christ. Also opportuni- 
ties will be given for statements by 
speakers representing different Churches 
each setting forth what the life and 
worship of his own Church means to 
him. Thus it is hoped to relate the 
program to the realities of the world- 
situation, and to keep the theological 
discussion in close touch with spiritual 
experience. 

The conditions of our meeting in Den- 
mark were delightful. Our Danish 
hosts surrounded us with kindness. On 
the Sunday morning before the Com- 
mittee met I was allowed the privilege 
of preaching in the Cathedral of Odense. 
The congregational hymn-singing was 
a joy to remember, and it is clear that 
this is one of the outstanding features 
of the Church of Denmark. - In such 
surroundings cooperative work was easy, 
and I believe that all our decisions rep- 
resented a genuine common mind in 
spite of wide differences of national 
and ecclesiastical background. 

The mere occurrence of such meet- 
ings is more important than their 
achievements as represented by Minutes. 
People who exert some special degree 
of influence in their own countries are 
drawn into understanding and friend- 
ship; thus a. gathering which meets to 
illustrate the unity that exists among 
Christians and to develop and deepen 
that unity becomes itself a potent force 
in bringing to actuality that aspiration. 

* a * 
The Jerusalem Bishopric. 

Developments in the Near Hast, and 
not least in Palestine itself, are giving 
an, added importance year by year to 
the Anglican bishopric in Jerusalem. 
Both from a political and from an eco- 
nomic point of view Palestine is be- 
coming more and more the centre of 
Middle-Eastern life, while from the re- 
ligious standpoint the Holy City, where 
are gathered representatives of all the 
churches, must always have a unique 
interest. The increase in the number 
of Jews alone creates a new Situation. 
In 1921 they were 11 per cent, of the 
population; in 1935 they had become 
25 per cent. They are not only the 
most expanding, they are also the 
most vigorous element in the popula- 
tion. They have brought with them 
many Western ideas and needs. Tel 
Aviv must-be a sore disappointment to 
many earnest Zionists, because it has 
provided a home for a denitely anti- 
religious Communism, a new and sinis- 
ter feature. The methods of Christian 
missions must be considerably modified 
by these changes. The Jew in Pales- 
tine today does not need the material 
‘and cultural help that: once offered op- 
portunities of influence. The work must 
proceed from a more definitely theologi- 
cal basis. 

Relations with the Orthodox Churches 
form another important part of the 
work of the Jerusalem bishopric. A let- 
ter published in The Guardian last 
week asking for prayers for the new 
‘patriarch shows how carefully Dr. Gra- 
ham Brown fosters these connections. 
Canon Bridgeman, who has particular 
charge of this work, points out in the 
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very interesting annual report of the 
Jerusalem and the Hast Mission, just 
issued, that the Orthodox Church has 
been, and should be again, the strong- 


est bulwark of the Christian faith and 
living in the Holy Land. The same re- 
port gives encouraging accounts of the 
way in which other Communions are 
giving help to the Orthodox and Arme- 
nian Churches. A new responsibility 
has come to the Jerusalem diocese by 
the inclusion of Iraq, which was until 
recently under the direct supervision of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. The re- 
port records the valuable work of Mr. 
D. C. Dunlop while he was chaplain in 
Baghdad, not only among the British, 
but by his solicitude for the Assyrians 
too. These ill-treated people will have 
a special claim on the sympathy anc 
protection of the Bishop in Jerusalem. 
It ought to be more widely realized 
among English Church people than it is 
that the Jerusalem and the Hast Mis- 
sion is likely to be one of the great 
strategic points for Christian develop- 
ment and Christian unity. A study of 
the annua] report would do much to 
bring home the new situation.—The 
Guardian. 
* <3 * 
Anglican Bishop Visits New Jerusalem 
Patriarch. 

The Anglican Bishop in Jerusalem, 
accompanied by his clergy in Jerusa- 
lem, July 23 called upon the Patriarch- 
elect of Jerusalem to assure him of the 
prayers of the whole Anglican Com- 
munion that God would bestow His 
blessing on him and upon the people 
committed to his charge. 

The Patriarch-elect replied, thanking 
the Bishop, and saying that he hoped 
that the good relations and cooperation 
which had existed between the two 
Churches in the past might continue in 
the future, 

* * * 
Reforming the Calendar. 

The movement for a fixed Easter and 
an otherwise reformed calendar has now 
been taken up by the Royal Statistical 
Society. Their interest in the matter 
is due to the fact that our pr¢sent cal- 
endar makes it difficult to compare ex- 
actly statistics from year to year or 
within the year. Their report, recently 
issued, rightly rejects the notion of a 
thirteen-months vear, which would en- 
tirely break with the past, but asks for 
such changes that Easter should always 
be on the same day, and indeed that a 


‘given date in any month should always 


fall on the same day of the week. This 
latter can only be effected if one day 
in the 365 is cownted as a dies non, to 
which it is rightly objected that some 
of the churches at least would demur 
against a week of eight days, even 
though it came but once a year. Sta- 
tistics would be simplified if each quar- 
ter of the year except the first or last 
were of equal length, and if the month 
of February were given two extra days 
drawn from say March and August. 
Then each of the three first quarters 
of the year would consist of one month 
of thirty-one days and two of thirty 
days, the additional day coming at the 
end of the year and an additional day 
placed somewhere in the course of every 
fourth vear. But ail this would require 
a great deal more than putting in mo- 
tion the Haster Act of 1928. As an in- 
stalment of reform, it would be a great 
step forward if Haster were always fixed 
for say the Sunday nearest to April 10. 
The annual variation would then be no 
more than a week. The universities, 
schools and business fixtures which de- 
pend on the date of Easter would thus 
be much less disturbed than at. present. 
—The Record. 
* * * 
General Smuts’ Grave Note. 

That great statesman, General Smuts, 

has again uttered a challenging note of 
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warning. Speaking at Capetown on 
Monday, he pointed out that a war in 
Abyssinia would have grave repercus- 
sions for the league. If it failed at 
this critical stage people would no 
longer look to it for security, and we 
should be back to the old system of al- 
liances of pre-war days, and Europe 


would again be divided into hostile 
camps. General Smuts went on to em- 


phasize the seriousness of the fact that: 
“The trouble might spread all.over the 
continent of Africa and they would find 
that every African would sympathize 
with A'byssinia.’’ 

That is another aspect of the situa- 
tion which is too often ignored. The 
fact is—if the conflagration once flares 
up no one on earth can tell where it 
will end, and no one can prophesy what 
the consequences will be. 


—_——— 0 — 
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Rt. Rev. Theodore DuBose Bratton, D. D., 
Bishop. 
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Lines of Appreciation. 
“To Our Blessed Bishop.”’ 
You have followed Jesus faithfully 
For nearly fifty years; 
Some of them have been happy, 
While some have held sorrow and 
tears. 
But all have been full of service 
For Christ, your Master and King; 
And when your long journey is over 
Precious souls for your hire you shall 
bring. 


Ever pleading God’s mercy to sinners, 
Not sparing your prayers or tears; 
Just giving your best to the Master, 
Nor counting the sad, weary years. 
But I know that your feet must grow 
tired, 
That your heart must often ache, 
As you go out to seek some wanderer 
For Jesus’ blessed sake. 


And so each time I hear you 
There’s a little twinge of fear 


~And a prayer that God will let us 


Keep you for many a year. 
For what would we do without you, 
Our Shepherd, Father and Friend; 
God bless and keep you always 
Until you reach life’s end. 
Mrs. R. J. Reneault. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
Rt. Rev. Edwin A. Penick, D. D., Bishop. 
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Laymen Gather to Form League. 

Nearly 100 laymen from all parts of 
the Diocese of North Carolina gathered 
at Pittsboro August 19 to perfect or- 
ganization of the Diocesan Laymen’s 
League. 

The meeting was held at St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Church, and the devotional 
exercises were conducted by its rector, 
the Rey. Royal G. Shannonhouse. After 
a business session, the laymen ad- 
journed to the churchyard for luncheon, 
after which they concluded their delib- 
erations with election of officers and 
general discussion of the league’s ob- 
jective in the diocese. Alexander B. 
Andrews, of Raleigh, prominent church 
worker, was elected president. 

The principal speaker was Bishop Ed- 
win A. Penick, of Raleigh, who out- 
lined the plan of organization, stated 
the ten major objectives and pleaded 
for wider participation in the affairs of 
the church on the part of the laymen. 
The Diocese of North Carolina has taken 
the lead in organizing units of the Lay- 


-men’s League and now has more than 


fifteen branches of the league thepuehs 
out the diocese. 

Mr. Andrews, the first president of 
the diocesan organization of the lay- 
men, is also president of the La n 
League of the Church of the Good 
herd in Raleigh. He has been a 
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ing figure in affairs of the diocese for 
a number of years. Other officers of the 
diocesan body besides Mr. Andrews are 
as follows: 

Vice-Presidents, A. H. London, of 
Pittsboro, and Hobart Steele, of Bur- 
lington; C. R. Cunningham, of Winston- 
Salem, Secretary; Peter A. Wallenhall, 
Treasurer. Members of the Diocesan 
Executive Committee elected were: 
Colonel J. W. Harrelson, of Raleigh; R. 
A. Williams, of Burlington; J. R. Nich- 
olson, of Greensboro; Ogburn Yeates, 
of Asheboro; George Irwin, of Winston- 
Salem; Pembroke Nash, of Tarboro, and 
Mr. Worrell. 

Raleigh had a large delegation pres- 
ent, including R. M. Cornick, Linton 
Smith, J. S. Holmes, Arthur B. Morgan, 
Frank T. Ward, I. M. Bailey, G. L. Nis- 
bet, of the Church of the Good Shep- 
herd. 


10) 
; MARYLAND. 
Rt. Rev. EB. T. Helfenstein. D D., Bishop 
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Hancock Church Observes Centennial. 
Old St. Thomas’ Church, Hancock, 
used as a hospital during the Civil 
War, celebrated its 100th anniversary 
August 25 with an impressive pageant. 
Many notables of the old church, as 
well as men in public life, were pres- 
ent, including Governor Harry W. Nice 
and Bishop Helfenstein, of Maryland. 
The Rev. Francis M. Cooper is rector. 
——_—$— — 9 —$_$$_$_____ 
ORKGON., 
Rt. Rev. Walter T. Sumner, D. D., 
Bishop. 
er I) 
Parish Willed Land and Residence as 
Memorial. 

St. John’s Parish, Bandon, Ore., was 
willed a ‘block of ground in West Ban- 
don and a large residence by the late 
Mrs. William Horsfall, widow of the 
Rev. William Horsfall. 

In the will Mrs. Horsfall expressed 
the wish that the gift be in the nature 
of a memorial to her husband, and that 
the church building be moved to the 
property, and that the residence, in 
which she and her husband had lived 
while residing in Bandon, be converted 
into a parish house and rectory. 


0 
SOUTHWESTERN VIRGINIA 
Rt. Rev. Robert C. Jett, D. D., Bishop 
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Clergy Conference. 


The date fixed for the annua] clergy 
conference is September 23-25. The 
place is Trinity Church, Staunton. 

There will be a celebration of the 
Holy Communion at 9:30 Tuesday 
morning, September 24. The confer- 
ence will extend through the luncheon 
hour Wednesday, September 25. 


% * * 


Summer Work in the Diocese. 

About the middle of June two Semi- 
nary students took up work for the 
summer in the diocese. 

Edgar T. Ferrell, of Lynchburg, has 
charge of Christ Church, Marion, in 
Smyth county. Mr. Ferrell has just fin- 
shed his second year at the Virginia 
Seminary. His present address is 100 
Cherry Street, Marion. 


George F. Packard ‘is in residence at 
Splashdam in Dickenson county. His 
home is at Ruxton, Maryland, and he 
- has just completed his first year at the 
Virginia Seminary. Splashdam is a 
mining community in the coal fields in 
the southwestern part of the diocese 
and in the territory formerly known as 
the Associate Mission Field. Though 
residing at Splashdam, Mr. Packard will 
do general work under the three clergy- 
men having charge of this field. The 
resident missionary at Splashdam is 
Miss Florence F. Pickard. It is only a 
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coincidence that Mr. Packard will assist 
Miss Pickard. 


Annual Meeting in Salem. 

The sixteenth annual meeting of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary in the diocese will 
be held at St. Paul’s Church, Salem, Oc- 
tober 22-24, 

Our Executive Committee hopes that 
at this meeting we will be able to re- 
turn to a plan we used in the diocese 
several years ago, that of announcing 
where the annual meetings are to be 
held for three or for five years in ad- 
vance instead of only one year. One 
decided advantage in this plan is that 
thereby the places of meeting may be 
arranged more carefully from a geogra- 
phical point of view. 

(0) 
VIRGINIA. 

Rt. Rev. H. St. G. Tucker, D. D.. Bishop. 
Rt. Rev. Frederick D. Goodwin, D. D., 
Coadjutor. 
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Conference and Field Board to Meet 
September 5. 

A conference has been called for Sep- 
tember 5 at 11 A. M. to be held in the 
Mayo Memorial Church House, Rich- 
mond. This conference will be preceded 
by a meeting of the entire Field Board 
of the diocese at 10 A. M. 

The program of the conference at 11 
A. M. is in charge of a committee of 
which Bishop Goodwin is chairman. 
The conference itself will be made up 
of leading clergy and laymen from over 
the diocese who will be asked to take 


over the work of helping the local 
committees organize for the annual 
Every-Member Canvass. There have 


been some fifty acceptances of the in- 
vitation to this conference. There is 
evident a renewed desire throughout the 
diocese to make the annual canvass so 
effective this year that special appeals 
will be unnecessary. This is in accord 
with the express wishes of Bishop 
Tucker, who will be personally present 
at the conference on Séptember 5 to 
give an address. 

The Woman’s Auxiliary will be rep- 
resented by their president, Mrs. Rob- 
ert T. Barton. 

H. S. Osborn, 
Chairman of the Field Board. 


Mission at Alberene Near Completion. 

Announcement has been made that 
the mission, which is nearing comple- 
tion at Alberene, in Albemarle county, 
will be formally consecrated in the early 
fall by one of the bishops of the diocese. 

The mission was first constructed at 
Lydia, near Stanardsville, in Greene 
county ,but was torn down and removed 
to Alberene, where it is being con- 
structed on a larger scale. It will have 
a seating capacity of 200. 

The first services were held in the 
mission, which is known as the Jewel 
chapel, last Sunday evening by the Ven- 
erable Archdeacon Frederick Neve, who 
raised the fund for the original Jewel 
chapel. A brief address was also made 
by Archdeacon W. Roy Mason. 


oO 
CHICAGO. 
Rt. Rev. George Craig Stewart, D. D., 
Bishop. 
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Student Work. 

Announcement is made of the ap- 
pointment of Mrs. John Luther as di- 
rector of student work for the Church 
at Northwestern University, Evanston, 
succeeding Miss Daphne Hughes. Miss 
Hughes has accepted a scholarship at 
Bryn Mawr for the next two years. 

The student work is provided for ‘by 
funds from the United Thank Offering 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary nationally. 
The director is under supervision of the 
Evanston Council of Student Work, 
composed of representatives of Episco- 
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pal churches in Evanston and the West- 
ero “neological Seminary. 

Mrs. Luther for the past two years 
has been doing similar work at the Uni- 
versity of California. She received her 
training at St. Margaret’s School at the 
University of California and attended 
Northwestern University. She will have 
charge of all church students’ activities 
at Northwestern, starting with the fall 
term. 


Choirs Plan Conference. 

The Rev. Canon Winfred Douglas, of 
Denver, will drect a course of instruc- 
tion for choirmasters and organists of 
the diocese of Chicago this fall, accord- 
ing to announcement by Mr. Stanley 
Martin, president of the Diocesan Choir- 
masters’ Association. The course will 
be given at St. Mark’s parish house, 
Evanston, in November and will cover 
a week. It is intended to aid the choir- 
master in his various programs and will 
be the first course of its kind given by 
the local association. 


Centenary Fund $541,000. 

A $10,000 contribution to the Cen- 
tenary Fund of the Diocese of Chicago, 
together with several other substantial 
sums, has brought the fund to $541,- 
000, according to a report ‘by Wirt 
Wright, Executive Vice-President. A 
special gifts committee of twenty promi- 
nent Churchmen, under chairmanship of 
Colonel E. J. Blair, is working on larger 
gifts. 


Personal Notes 


The Rev. Edward C. Morgan has been 
appointed assistant to Dean Walter H. 
Gray of the Pro-Cathedral Church of 
the Nativity, Bethlehem, Pa. He suc- 
ceeds the Rey. Kenneth E. Heim, who 
has gone to St. Stephen’s Church, Fergu- 
son, Mo. 


The Rev. Frank H. Lash, of the Dio- 
cese of Washington, has become chap- 
lain of the Great Lakes Naval Training 
Station, north of Chicago, which was 
recently re-opened. Mr. Lash officiated 
last week at the first services to be 
held at the station since its re-estab- 
lishment. Regular weekly services will 
be held there. Mr. Lash has been a 
chaplain in the naval service since 1927. 


The Rev. Francis Bloodgood, of St. 
Andrew’s Parish, Madison, Wis., accom- 
panied by Mrs. Bloodgood and his two 
boys, are staying for three weeks at 
the American School of Oriental Re- 
search, Jerusalem, while visiting the 
Holy Land and taking part in an arche- 
logical seminar conducted by the di- 
rector of the school, Dr. W. F. Albright 
of Johns Hopkins University. He is 
taking advantage of the opportunity to 
study the missionary work of the 
Church in’ Palestine and to see some- 
thing of Zionism at first hand. 


The Rev. Lloyd R. Gillmett, assist- 
ant at Emmanuel Church, Boston, has 
accepted a call to St. Paul’s Church, 
Duluth, Minn., effective October 1. St. 
Paul’s is the largest and most influen- 
tial church in the Diocese of Duluth. 
The Rev. Mr. Gillmett has been unus- 
ually successful in working with col- 
lege students and other young people. 


The Rev. Dr. Manfred Lilliefors has 
succeeded the Rev. Dr. B. W. Bonell as 
president of the College of St. John the 
Evangelist, Greeley, Colo. Dr. Bonell 
had given up his work at Greeley be- 
cause of continued ill health and moved 
to Windsor, Colo., where he has taken 
charge of St. Alban’s Mission which he 

(Continued on page 22.) 
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SEPTEMBER. 

1. Eleventh Sunday after Trinity. 

8. Twelfth Sunday after Trinity. 

15. Thirteenth Sunday after Trinity. 

18. Ember Day. (Wednesday.) 

20. Ember Day. (Friday.) 

21. St. Matthew. Ember 

urday.) 

22. Fourteenth Sunday after Trinity. 

29. St. Michael and All Angels. Fif- 

teenth Sunday after Trinity. 
x * * 
COLLECT FOR THE ELEVENTH SUN- 
DAY AFTER TRINITY. 

O God, Who declarest Thy Almighty 
Power chiefly in showing mercy and 
pity; Mercifully grant unto us such meas- 
ure of Thy grace, that we, running the 
way of Thy commandments, may obtain 
Thy gracious promises, and be made par- 
takers of Thy heavenly treasure; through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen, 

* * * 

A LITTLE TE DEUM. 
With hearts responsive 
And enfranchised eyes, 
We thank Thee, Lord— 
things beautiful and 


Day. (Sat- 


For all 
true; 
For all things that seemed not good yet 

turned to good; 
For all the sweet compulsions of Thy will 
That chased, and tried, and wrought us 
to Thy shape; 
things unnumbered that we take of 
right, 
And value first when first they are with- 
held: 
light and 
and smell; 
ears to hear the heavenly harmonies; 
eyes to see the unseen in the seen; 
vision of The Worker in the work; 
hearts to apprehend Thee everywhere; 

We thank Thee, Lord. 

—John Oxenham. 
* * * 
If the Spring Flows. 

Adrienne halted on the Sussex high- 
road, observing with curiosity the little 
rustic gate, over which she read this 
sign: “Come in.’ 

A high picket fence had barred her 
from the forest, all the way indeed 


good, and 


For 


For air; sweet sense of sound 
For 
For 
For 
For 


from the cottage by the mill, where she 


was visiting. And here was ‘an invi- 
tation to enter. She peered through 
this rustic gate and saw a winding path. 
which verily seemed to wind and beckon 
until it lost itself amidst the green. 

Still wondering, she lifted the latch, 
opened the gate, went in and followed 
whither this alluring path might lead, 
And now she found it to be a path that 
wound its way with such playful wind. 
ings among mighty trees and through 
screening undergrowth that she won: 
dered yet more as on she went, pausing 
here and there to observe a bright flower 
or to look*up into overhanging boughs 
and discover a song-bird revelling in its 
music or to peep at the sky which 
winked through the stirring foliage. 

Presently the path led down a gentle 
slope and into a far-flung grassy dell. 
She here came into a.sylvan festival of 
wild flowers, which looked up at her 
with many a nod of bright and friendly 
welcome. And now she heard a mur- 
muring tinkle and looking about ob- 
served a tiny stream, clear as crystal, 
which made its way joyously amidst 
the blooms and glanced back at her 
wherever it might throughout the length 
of the dell. 

“Beautiful, isn’t it?’ 

“Oh!”’ she exvlaimed with a jump, 
and whirled. 


’ 


“Excuse me,” he apologized. ‘I’m 
sorry. I didn’t mean to startle you.’’ 

He sat on a log beneath a low-hang- 
ing gum tree. His bronze hair glinted 
and blue eyes twinkled merrily. His 
gray flannel shirt was open at the col- 
lar and he smoked a curiously-carved 
pipe. 

“In fact,’ he added, ‘I’m glad you 
came. How do you like my flowers?”’ 

Hereupon Adrienne, seeing the 
friendly look in his eyes, contrived to 
smile. 

“JT think—they are—lovely,’’ she 
heard herself answer, and wondered at 
her far-away voice. Yet she knew now 
that she was unafraid. 


“You came in at the gate by the 
road?’’ 

She nodded. 

“Good. And so has many and many 


another, young and old, high and low, 
and all since I cleared out the spring.” 

She glanced about, puzzled. 

“You see,’’ he continued, “it got so 
clogged up with weeds and dead leaves 
it finally quit flowing. You really 
couldn’t blame it, could you? ‘Tuat 
must have been quite a while ago, be- 
cause one day last fall I chanced along 
and saw that the grass and all the lit- 
tle plants had dried up and everything 
was drab and ugly. So of course IT 
discovered the trouble, and went at once 
and got a hoe and shovel and came back 
and set to work. When all the obstruc- 
tions were cleared away the spring be- 
gan to flow again and wound its way 
on down through the dell, and. now you 
can see the transformation.”’ 

He stood up and together they sur- 
veyed the luxurious growth of grass and 
abundant bloom of wild-flowers before 
them. 


“Took at those columbines,’” he di-° 


rected, pointing to a radiant cluster, 
“and at those forget-me-nots beyond. 
Don’t they look happy?” 

“Yes,” spoke Adrienne, viewing their 
fresh beauty. ‘‘And what are those yon- 
der?”’ 

“Those? Why they are wild roses, 
blushing pink and fresh as a sweet 
young maid.” 

He tapped the ashes form his pipe. 

“Yonder are the fringed gentians,”’ 
he added, pointing again, ‘‘and just be- 
yond are the blue-bells and wild ge- 
raniums. And over there are the ane- 
mones—wind flowers, I call them. They 
look shy, don’t they? I believe they 
would run if you jumped at them.” 

Adrienne laughed. 

“And look!’’ she exclaimed, herself 
pointing new. ‘“Aren’t those lady’s slip- 
pers down by the willow?’”’ 

“T think so,’ he answered. ‘And if 
you don’t watch out you'll step on the 
violets.” 

Ova ie 

She drew back, and sure enough in 
the grass at her feet nestled perhaps a 
dozen, very fresh and dainty, and very, 
very blue. 

“They are trusting little things,’ he 
commented, smiling. “They weren’t 
scared a bit.’’ 

“And I almost did step on them,” 
said Adrienne. ‘I’m so glad I didn’t.’’ 

“Twas the kind hand of providence 
that saved them,’ he remarked, yet 
smiling. ‘‘Come, let me show you my 
spring.”’ 

They found it at the foot of a gray 
boulder, fringed with ferns, whence it 
flowed quietly upon its life-giving mis- 
sion. Ona projecting ledge was a guord 
dipper, which he filled with cold, clear 
water for her to drink. Whereupon he 
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stood silent, looking down into-the col- 
orful dell and reflecting upon the won- 
der of its new-found bloom. 

“The Bishop of London was here the 
other day,’’ he told her presently, “and 
when I showed him how the spring had 
wrought such beauty, in a place so bleak 
before, what do you think he said?”’ 

“What?’’ she questioned. 

“He said it was the same in a jau- 
man life, which can have little of beauty 
and joy until the way from the source 
is cleared. Then the Divine Spirit 
flows in and makes it a place of glory.” 

Now as Adrienne pondered this she 
heard the soft tones of a distant bell. 

“That’s for me,’ he informed a lit- 
tle ruefully. 

She looked up, wondering. 

“You live at the castle?” 

He nodded. 

“Oh! Are you—are you the Duke?” 

“The same,’ he said, bowing, ‘and 
very humbly at your service.’’—J. C. J., 
in The Southwestern Episcopalian. 

* % * 
Labor Sunday. 

This day would have had little mean- 
ing to our fathers, but many changes 
are taking place in our day that would 
have seemed strang to them. The 
church cannot remain indifferent to its 
age and must keep pace with it or it 
would become obsolete. Formerly the 
church kept largely apart and aloof from 
its social and industrial environment, 
but now such problems are knocking on 
its doors and have gotten inside. Prac- 
tically all our denominations, including 
the Roman Catholic, issue deliverances 
on these matters, and exceptional is 
the pulpit that has nothing to say about 
them. 

It is not incongruous or difficult for 
the church to do this, for it is originated 
among the common people and was dem- 
ocratic in its organization and spirit 
from the beginning. Christ Himself was 
a working man and so were His discipies 
and Paul the first great Christian mis- 
sionary supported himself while preach- 
ing by his trade of tent making. 

The church has _a direct interest in 
the rights of men as well as in their du- 
ties, and so it has ever looked afte: 
the downtrodden and oppressed classes. 
The Good Samaritan is one of its favor- 
ite parables. The laboring men have 
risen in the scale of democracy and are 
abundantly able to look after their own 
rights and their organized voice and 
demands have become influential and of- 
ten compelling in all councils. 

The main business of the church in 
this field is to uphold and apply the 
mutual rights of men and especially 
to bring to bear upon all industrial 
problems the light of ‘Christian prin- 
ciples and sympathy and brotherhood. 
There are technical questions in this 
field which the church is not authorized 
or qualified to determine, but it can 
insist upon the fundamental principies 
and spirit that should be dominant in 
settling them. More and more this atti- 
tude and action of the church are being 
adopted and emphasized. When men 
at variance in the economic field come 
together in this spirit to do justice and 
love mercy in the spirit of the Gospel 
of Christ, mutual satisfactory adjust- 
ment of differences and difficulties is not | 
far away.—Presbyterian Banner. 

* * 


* 
Developing Better Methods of Bible 
Study. 
The public should be made ac- 


quainted with better methods of study- 
ing the Bible. One would hardly ex- 
pect to become acquainted with the 
works of Shakespeare by reading a few 
lines from Hamlet one day, a passage 
from ‘‘Much Ado About Nothing” an- 
other day, and a page or so from “‘The 
Tempest” some other time. Yet the 
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Bible is frequently read in just such 
a haphazard manner. Frequently the 
reader is not even sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the contents of the Bible 
to know where to turn for its most 
beautiful passages. People should be 
taught not only to become familiar 
with the beauty spots of the Bible, but 
also to know its great characters, to 
get the message of the individual books, 
and to trace the development of great 
Bible doctrines from Genesis to Revela- 
tion. 

The public at large knows next to 
nothing of how the Bible came to be, 
or of the circumstance under which ile 
various books were composed, or of the 
historical background against which tl:e 
different parts of Scripture must be 
viewed, in order to be understood, or 
of the aims and purposes of the au- 
thors of Scripture. Too often attempts 
are made to interpret the Biple, with- 
out taking into consideration at all the 
fact that the Book is composed of many 
kinds of literature, each of which should 
be interpreted by its own canons. Ana, 
what is worse, people do not even know 
where such information is to be found. 
Adequate instruction along these lines 
would go far toward arousing a new 
interest in and a better understanding 
of the Bible. 

If the Church will celebrate this year 
the four hundredth anniversary of the 
first printing of the English Bible by 
devising ways and means to acquaint 
the people with the outstanding facts 
concerning the past history and influ- 
ence of the Bible, encourage every 
agency that is attempting to give the 
Scriptures wider circulation, to create 
a more intelligent attitude towards the 
Bible, and to train the public in the use 
of better methods of Bible study, it 
may be possible to restore the old Book 
to its rightful place in the life of man- 
kind and to turn the thought of the 
world once more into Biblical channels. 
—Presbyterian of the South. 

* %* * 


For the Southern Churchman. 
IS THERE A LAND? 
Charles Ballard. 
there a land 
(O not too far!) 
Where souls of dogs 
Who adored us are? 


ls 


And are there friends 
To give them care 

And plenty of love 
Till we come there 


Is there a God 
Who treasures them all— 
The same who knows 
When sparrows fall? 


O can the love 
My dog gave me 
Be lost in a blank 
_ Eternity? 
* * * 
The Kingdom Comes. 

In teaching the disciples to pray and 
in wording for them a model prayer, 
Christ used these words: ‘‘Thy King- 
dom come,” meaning of course the King- 
dom of God, the Kingdom of righteous- 
ness. Since the coming of Christ, His 
Kingdom has been coming—coming in 
power and in effectiveness. The King- 
dom comes in the hearts of men and ul- 
timately through men into society and 
the world. It makes its approach not 
with a tingling of cymbals or the sound- 
ing of trumpets but as an increasing 
and ever-widening light, scattering the 
darkness of human experience and lift- 
ing the clouds obstructing human vision. 
In a parable, Jesus taught that the King- 
dom of Heaven is as a little heaven 
which a woman took and hid in three 
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measures of meal until the whole lump 
was leavened. 

In a quiet, unassuming, and yet in 
an irresistible way, the Kingdom has 
been coming in all ages of the world’s 
history. In this way, the spirit of God 
has done His work. Lives have been 
transformed and men with great souls 
have appeared on the battlefield of the 
Kingdom to extend its borders on out to 
the very edge of the world.—Christian 
Sun. 

Eo ok * 
For the Southern Churchman. 
SEARCHING SOULS. 
Grace French Smith. 

The child is dull? His mind is weak? 

They say he’s just another freak; 

But find the soul within his breast, 

Uncover the mind with patient test. 


Touch tenderly this child of God, 
All bruised by cruel human rod; 
From the dying embers draw a spark, 
And a living fire lights up the dark. 


Does not a child deserve a chance? 

He’s not to blame for circumstance, 

And you and I may work with God, 

Creating life within a clod! 

* * * 
Owney. 

This is the story of a pooch. It’s 
a story of a plain, homeless little dog, 
that ‘became the most famous dog in 
the world. Wherever he went, he was 
front-page news. He became the guest 
of the Emperor of China. He was wel- 
comed to Japan by the Mikado. He 
traveled around the world on fine ships, 
the guest of sea captains. 

The dog is Owney, dead these long 
years, but, traveling still, he came to 
the 1934 World’s Fair in Chicago. He 
sits in a glass case at the western en- 
trance of the U. S. Government Build- 
ing, staring upon the passing throng 
through his glass eyes. In the glass 
case with him are some of the 1,017 
“medals’’ he won in his lifetime. 

In so far as is known, nobody ever 
owned Owney. He was always on his 
own from that wintery night in 1888, 
when he crept into the post-office in 
Albany, N. Y., to get warm. Owney 
curled up on a mail sack and snoozed. 
And he fell in love with mail sacks. 

A day or two later, he followed some 
of his mail sacks into a car bound for 
New York, and went along. From that 
day his travels began. Postal em- 
ployees working in the mail cars grew 
to know him. He was their mascot. 
They put a collar on him and hung 
brass checks on it. The collar grew 
too heavy, and some one made him a 
harness. Everywhere he went people 
added checks. 

When the checks grew too heavy, 
his friends, the postal clerks, would 
take some off and forward them to 
Washington. Owney traveled all over 
the United States with the mail sacks. 
He took trips up to Winnipeg and to 
Alaska. Everywhere he went, the 
newspapers carried stories about him. 
The headlines would say: 

“Owney is here.” 

Every reader in the country knew 
about Owney. The newspapers all had 
his picture, to be used when he came 
to town. 

One day Owney was down on the 
docks in Tacoma. He was watching a 
pile of his loved mail sacks going aboard 
ship. The captain said, “Come on, 
Owney. Take a trip with me.’” Owney 
went aboard. 

When he got to Japan, the Mikado 
gave Owney a passport. It carried, in 
Japanese characters, the order that 
Owney could travel anywhere in Japan. 
And Owney got fine treatment there. 
Finally, he caught a boat for China. 
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Men took him before the Emperor in 
Peking, who voiced his delight at meet- 
ing this traveled dog. 

Catching a ship south, Owney went 
to India, on through Suez, and, finally, 
landed in New York. A few weeks 
later, he was back in Tacoma, the first 
dog ever to travel around the world 
“on his own’’. 

But, finally, after about eight years 
of traveling, Owney began to get old. 
The hair around his muzzle was gray- 


ing. His stubby tail began to lose its 
nimble enthusiasm. He was an old 
dog. One day Owney laid down and 
died. 


Some one figured out that Owney was 
known to have traveled 143,000 miles. 
No train or ship was ever in an acci- 
dent while he was on it. Postal em- 
ployees began to get superstitious about 
him in his later years. They said he 
meant good luck. When he was gone, 
they counted up his brass tags, which 
they called “his medals’, medals of 
honor. They totaled 1,017. 

Postoffice employees didn’t like the 
idea of losing Owney entirely. So they 
didn’t bury him. They took him to a 
taxidermist, who fixed him up the best 
he could. 

Owney “lives” most of the time now 
in Washington. But when the World’s 
Fair started, some one said: 

“T think Owney would like to go out 


there. He always liked to travel.’’ 
So they sent Owney out. Only the 
old-timers will recall Owney. His name 


doesn’t mean much to the youngsters. 
Perhaps that’s why you mostly see old 
fellows, getting gray, looking wistfully 


through the class case at Owney. 
Owney stirs recollections. He’s a bit 
of their boyhood come back. He was 


the dog that delighted them, above all 
dogs, in the days of their own youth.— 
The Presbyterian of the South. 
For the Southern Churchman. 
SEPTEMBER. 
Maude Forrest Mumma. 


September comes to greet us with the 
dawn, 

As mists hang heavy over distant field and 
lawn, 

When lazy sun with hidden face at lasts 
sends forth her ray, 


And wakes the earth to consciousness and 
day. 


The apple orchard hangs its drowsy head 
with heavy fruit, 

The whipporwill and nightingale still play 
upon the lute, 

The hooting owl and crickets everywhere 
disturb the peace, 

Reminding us that note of bird and insect 
soon will cease. 


The goldenrod and asters deck the road- 
side field and lane, 
And say to me, “My Child, 
world is very vain;” 
“But soon, I say, such vanity will all too 

quickly end, 


you see, the 


And Father Time to Mother Earth his 
reaping sickle send.” 
* * * 

One of the yearnings of our Lord 


for His disciples was that they might 
cultivate fellowship. He knew how 
much the world would be impressed by 
their love and unity. Paul similarly 
reminds disciples that a common act of 
grace raised them up together and made 
them sit together in heavenly places; 
that by the same mercy all enmi- 
ties and hatreds and suspicion were 
abolished. When he warns converts to 
put away all lying, and to speak the 
truth, it is because ‘‘we are members 
one of another’’.—John MacBeath. 
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For the Southern Churchman. 
A PRAYER. 
Monica Williams. 
For our joys and friendships true 
For the work we have to do 
For the ‘sorrows of life, too, 
Father, we thank Thee. 


For the hurt we cause our friend 
For the heartless toil we spend 
For the faith our words pretend 
Father, forgive us. 


For more light to see the Way 

For more strength the right to stay, 
For:more courage, well, to pray 
Father, please hear us. 


For as we Thy Kingdom seek 
Humbly praying at Thy feet 
Thou wilt all our trials meet 

And into life will lead us. 


* * * 


For the Southern Churchman. 
The Marriage of Ruth. 
Arianna Randolph Wight. 

In the year 1100 B. C., there lived a 
sweet and charming young girl, named 
Ruth. Her home was in the land of 
Moab. Because of a famine in the 
land of Bethlehem-Judah, Elimelech, 
his wife, Naomi, and their two sons 
left this, their own land and came to 
live in the strange land of Moab. One 
of the sons fell in love with Ruth and 
married her. Orpah was the name of 
the other son’s wife. For almost ten 
years this family of six lived happity, 
but after a while the three men died, 
leaving three widows behind. 

Heartbroken, Naomi decided to re- 
turn to her: former home, Bethlehem. 
She had heard that the Lord was look- 
ing after His people there in giving 
them bread. 

Orpah and Ruth started out with 
her on the journey. 

“Go back to your own home,” she 
said. “I have no more sons. You are 
young and life holds more promise of 
happiness and husbands in your own 
land with your own people.”’ 

“No, indeed,’”’ Ruth and Orpah agreed. 
“We will come with you.’’ 


Finally Orpah was persuaded to re-’ 


turn to Moab. 
bye. 

For the third time Naomi tried in 
vain to persuade Ruth to return to 
Moab. 

“Why not follow your sister Orpah?”’ 

“Because I have learned to trust and 
love your God, and I want your people 
to be my people. Where you live I 
want to live, and I want to die and 
to be buried with you.’’ 

Together Naomi and Ruth arrived at 
Bethlehem. The women greeted them 
cordially, recognized Naomi. 

“No do not call me Naomi, as that 
name means a pleasant person and I do 
not deserve that title any longer, as I 
am very lonely and sad. Things in life 
look dark for me now. Call me Maya, 
which means bitter.’’ 

It was at the beginning of barley 
harvest when Naomi and Ruth moved to 
Bethlehem, and Ruth went at once to 
work in the fields. It happened that she 
was in a part that belonged to Boaz, 
who was a prominent man of weaith 
as weil as a model of goodness, gener- 
osity, and purity. 

He greeted his reapers today with 
God’s blessing as usual. After their 
returned greeting, he asked the servant 
in charge, ‘‘Who is that young lady?’’ 

“She is Ruth, the daughter-in-law of 


She kissed Naomi good- 


Naomi, and came home with her from 
Moab. From morning until night she 
has worked here except a little while 
that she spent in the house.”’ 

Then Boaz said to Ruth, “Keep on 
working in my fields with my maidens, 
and when you are thirsty the young 
men will draw you some water.” 

“Why are you so kind to me?” she 
asked. ‘I am a foreigner to you.’’ 

“T have heard of what happiness you 
have brought to Naomi. You have left 
your father, mother, family, friends and 
country to come with her to a strange 
land. May the God whom you have 
learned to trust reward you.” 

“T hope I shall please you, my lord,”’ 
she said. 

Boaz asked her to come to lunch and 
told the young men to be especially 
kind to her and slip her some barley. 

That evening she took it to her moth- 
er-in-law and told her the good news 
of the day, especially Boaz’s kindness 
to her. 

‘Praise the Lord,’ said Naomi. “He 
hath not forgotten us. The man is a 
near kinsman of my husband.” 

Ruth spent the days in these same 
fields and lived with her mother-in-law 
until the end of a barley and wheat 
harvest. 

One day Naomi told her pian to Ruth, 
“Vou must wear your prettiest dress 
tonight and, after he has eaten and 
rested, be very nice to him.” 

She was anxious for the marriage 
between Ruth and Boaz for two reasons. 
She wanted Ruth to be happy and also 
to marry a relative and Israelite. He- 
brew marriage customs were the most 
important of all in the family life. Par- 
ents arranging marriages was very sa- 
cred to young people in the Orient. It 
was as though God had done it directly. 
Therefore, Ruth followed Naomi’s ad- 
vice and carried out her directions that 
night. 

Boaz, who had admired her for some 


time now, tells her of his love. But 
because of old Hebrew laws, he had 
also to say, ‘“‘There is a nearer kins- 


man than I who has the first claim to 
Elimelech’s land and his son’s widow. 
This is the custom of Israel and we 
are very strict about these marriage 
laws in time of peace. Wait until I 
can settle this business.”’ 

Ruth took home some barely to 
Naomi and told her what Boaz had said. 
She listened joyfully and said, ‘“‘Be- 
fore night he will carry out his plans.” 

The next day Boaz took a seat in the 
gate down in the village and hailed the 
near kinsman as he passed. 

“Come and sit down,’ he said, and 
then he also called ten elders of the city 
and seated them. 


“Now I will present my cause. In 
the presence of these elders I want to 
ask you to give me the right to buy 
Elimelech’s parcel of ground from 
Naomi and Ruth, and to marry Ruth 
the widow of his son. By the Levitical 
law you have the first claim.” 

The near kinsman consented and ob- 
served the old Israelitish custom at such 
a time by taking off his shoe and throw- 
ing it to the nearest neighbor. 

“In the presence of these witnesses,” 
said Boaz, ‘“‘I have received the right to 
marry Ruth and to buy the land of 
Elimelech.” 

The people at the gate and the wit- 
nesses wished them happiness and suc- 
cess. After this the wedding of Boaz 
and Ruth took place. 

A son was born to them and Naomi 
nursed him. Vhe neighbors named him 
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Obed and congratulated Naomi for her 
daughter-in-law, who was better to her 
than seven sons. 

Obed was the grandfather of David, 
who was an ancestor of our Lord, Jesus 
Christ. 

* * * 
Priscilla’s Rea-Letter Day. 

September 5 in the long, long ago 
was a red-letter day for blue-eyed, curly- 
haired Priscilla Crosby, for it was to 
be her first day in school. How big 
she felt as she helped mother to get 
all her belongings ready to take! 

“Hurry, Martha and John,’’ she called 
to her sister and brother as she started 
down the path to the gate. She was 
carrying a bright, new tin pail that 
held her lunch, and, as a special treat, 
mother had put in a gingerbread man 
with currant eyes. 

Priscilla also had a slate and primer. 
She had already learned her A B (C’s, 
and she could spell such simple words 
as “cat” and “pat” and “matvaeebier 
new primer was neatly covered with 
pink muslin to match her pink bonnet. 
Her slate and pencil were new, and she 
was very proud of them. Some chil- 
dren did not have a new book and 
slate, when they started to school, but 
had to use those that had belonged to 
other members of the family; so Pris- 
cilla had an extra reason to be happy. 

“I’m going to try hard never, never 
to break my slate or my pencil,’ Pris- 
cilla said to mother, when she kissed 
her good-bye. “I’m going to take very 
good care of them, 

When they got near the schoolhouse 
they saw boys and girls coming from 
other directions. Priscilla felt timid. 
Then Prudence Alden, whose sister 
Faith was the teacher, came and put 
her arm very gently around Priscilla, 
and made her feel better. 

When Faith came to the door of the 
school house and rang the bell which 
she held in her hand, the children came 
running and marched inside. Prudence 


‘took Priscilla by the hand and led her to 


her seat in the front row. The little 
tin pail and the pink bonnet had been 
hung in the back of the room with those 
belonging to the other children. 

Prudence had a new slate, too, but 
when she looked for her pencil it was 
gone. There were tears in her eyes. 
How could she write her lessons with- 
out a pencil? 

Priscilla looked at her new, long 
pencil for a minute. Then she broke 
it and gave Prudence one piece. When 
they ate their lunch outside beneath a 
tree, Priscilla was sitting beside Re- 
becca Smith. Rebecca did not have any- 
thing but cornbread for her lunch, so 
Priscilla gave her half of the ginger- 
bread man. 

“Mother, mother,’ called Priscilla, as 
she ran to her after school was out and 
threw her arms around her neck. “I’ve 
got only half a pencil now because I 
divided it with Prudence. But half a 
pencil writes as well as a whole pencil. 
And I gave Rebecca Smith half of the 
gingerbread man because she only had 
cornbread for her lunch.” 

“You have learned a good lesson this 
day at school,’ mother said as she 
kissed Priscilla.—Inez Wilson, in The 
Sunbeam. * 

* * * 
A New Way of Spelling. 
By Emma Florence Bush. 

Miss Marian, the Primary teacher in 
the Sunday school, stood by the black- 
board. She smiled at the boys and girls 
who were watching eagerly to see what 
she was going to do. 

“We are going to play a game,” she 
said.° ‘‘A spelling game, a Sunday- 
school Spelling Game. I am going to- 
write a word on the board today, and 
you are all to try to live it all 
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“week; and next Sunday tell me about 
it. Then we will decide who has won 
the game. You shall all tell me which 
one you think it is.’’ 

Then in large blue letters she wrote 


LOVE 


“where all of them, even the smallest, 
could see it plainly, 

“T think you all know what it means,”’ 
she said, smiling, but I am going to 
see this week if you know how to spell 
-it the Sunday-school way.’’ 

Then the bell rang for the closing 
session, and the doors were thrown open 
-into the big Sunday-school room, and 
the closing exercises began. 

Grace and Dorothy walked home to 


-gether. “I am going to spell it,’’ said 
Grace. ‘I know a lovely way. I had 
-just as lief tell you, Dorothy. I am 


going to ask Mamma to let me carry 
something every day to old Mrs. Patch, 
who livés alone and is so poor. Mamma 
says the way to show love is to do 
things for other people. What are you 
going to do, Dorothy?” 

“T don’t know yet,’’ answered Doro- 
thy slowly. ‘I shall have to think,” 
-and she left Grace and walked slowly 
up the steps of her home. ‘I don’t 
know what I can do to spell it,’’ she 
whispered. ‘‘We haven’t lovely things 
like Grace. Sometimes it is all Mamma 
“can do to keep us looking nice,’’ she 
-says. But she breathed a little prayer: 

“Oh, dear God, please show me how 
to spell Love this week,’ and putting 
her sad thoughts resolutely from her, 
ran into the house as fast as she could. 

All that week the Primary Class were 
busy. Such a record as they had. Some 
of the mothers became interested and 
‘on Sunday they came into the Primary 
room to hear the children tell what they 
had done. Grace’s Mamma was there, 
‘as well as Dorothy’s, and with the oth- 
ers waited to hear what the children 
had to tell. 

At last Miss Marian stepped to the 
Board that still held the word in blue 
letters. 

“Now we will see,’ she said brightly, 
“before we try a new word, who has 
learned best to spell the old one.” 

Then such a lot of things as the Cchil- 
dren had to tell. Philip had picked all 
the sharp things out of the street to 
save the horse’s feet. Mary had adopted 
a stray kitten she found in her yard. 
Alice had read an hour every day to 
her sick aunt. Harold had carried pa- 
pers for a chum who was sick. Grace 
had carried something nice to eat every 
day to Mrs. Patch. Only Dorothy sat 
very still, and when Miss Marian asked 
‘what she had done, answered sadly, 
““Nothing.”’ 

But what was happening? Dorothy’s 

‘own dear Mama was speaking. ‘‘May I 
‘say a few words?” she asked, ‘‘and tell 
what a little girl has done this week. 
Dorothy hasn’t had a chance to do some 
“of the nice things the others have, nor 
‘anything different from what she does 
‘all the time, but she has dusted the sit- 
‘ting room every morning and she has 
yun errands all day. She has taken 
care of baby brother, she has had dad- 
dy’s slippers all warm for him when 
he came home tired at night, and when 
4H had a headache to make it better she 
‘made me tea and toast and rubbed my 
head with cologne. Every day from 
morning until night her feet and hands 
have been busy helping, and all the 
time because this is no more than she 
always does, she has been grieving be- 
cause she could not do something spe- 
cial to spell Love, too.” 
There was a minute’s silence when 
Dorothy’s mother stopped speaking, then 
Miss Marian said gently: 

“We are ready to tell who we think 
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has best learned how to spell our word, 
before I write another on the board. 
Who do you think has spelled it best?” 

“Dorothy, Dorothy,’ cried ‘the chil- 
dren, and with blushing cheeks Doro- 
thy heard Miss Marian say: 

“Yes, I think Dorothy has uncon- 
sciously learned the best meaning of 
the word, and without knowing it has 
been spelling not only our word Love, 
but the word that goes with it that we 
have for this week— 


SERVICH. 


* * * 


The Treasure-Chest. 

In every single home on the island 
there yawned a great treasure-chest. 
These chests had been the gifts of the 
good king who ruled the island. 

Greta and Gerald pushed theirs in 
front of the fireplace in their tiny cot- 
tage. It filled the greater part of the 
room, 

“We can use it as a table!”’ declared 
Gerald. 

“And as a seat, too, 
smiling at her brother. 

They climbed up on the great chest 
and sat side by side. It was a very com- 
fortable chest on which to sit. At noon 
they set their bowls of stew and their 
dish of red apples on the chest. It was 
a very comfortable chest at which to 
eat. Besides, it was good to look at, 
carved as it was, with marvelous fruits 
and vegetables and trees. 

One day a herald looked in at the 
simple cottage. How he laughed when 
he saw that Greta and Gerald were us- 
ing the great chest as a seat and as a 
table. 

“Foolish ones!’’ he cried. 
is to put things in!” 

Then he opened up the big lid to 
show the two children that the chest 
was empty, but they had been too busy 
to think much about that. Greta and 
Gerald spent most of their time help- 
ing the folk of the islana. Greta 
taught the tiny children how to read, 
and Gerald helped the very old men 
and women to get their fire-wood from 
the forest. His axe was always ringing 


” 


cried Greta, 


“The chest 


merrily. 

“Winter is coming on,’’ the herald 
explained. “It will be a lcng, hard win- 
ter. The king cannot send as much as 


usual to the island. He therefore sent 
the chests that you might all save for 
the time of cold and scarceness.’’ 

“Very well,” Greta assured the her- 
ald. ‘‘We will save.”’ 

“Never worry,’ Gerald added. 
chest will be filled.” 

It was autumn. The woods were 
all gold and red and brown. The nuts 
were ripe and the branches of the ap- 
ple-trees hung to the ground with their 
burden of fruit. The corn was ripe, 
and the pumpkins shone in the sun. 
Never had Greta been so busy. Never 
before had Gerald been so busy. From 
morning until night they were away 
from the cottage. Greta helped sew 
and cook and gather fruit and vege- 
tables. At Hallowe’en time she helped 
the children make jack-o-lanterns. Then 
it was time to learn the Thanksgiving 
pieces. 

“Our poor empty chest!’’ she said 
as she walked home with Gerald one 
evening. 

“Tt will just have to take care of 
itself, I guess,’’ Gerald declared. ‘‘The 
mothers with wee babies need a great 
deal of wood.”’ 

They ate their frugal supper on the 
great chest. And the next morning 
they were up bright and early again. 
The chest reminded them that they must 
prepare for winter. 

“T shall try to get home early,’ Ger- 
ald promised, ‘‘in order to cut some 
wood for us.” 


“The 
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“And I shall try to get home early, 
too,” Greta said. “I must gather some 
nuts for our winter larder. And I can 
look for wild honey and dig some late 
potatoes.’’ 

But Gerald was later than ever. And, 
late as he was, Greta came later still. 
She ran into the cottage breathlessly. 

“The children on the hill needed me,”’ 
she explained. “I told stories to the 
big ones and held the baby on my lap 
until he slept. Then I seeded raisins 
and helped stir the great holiday cake.”’ 

“IT was no better,’ Gerald admitted. 
“T helped pile wood and store apples 
and bring in the last of the vegetables 
out of the frost.’’ 

That night the snow came; and when 
Greta and Gerald looked out of their 
window they saw a soft carpet of white 
on the ground. They ate their break- 
fast almost silently. 

“The autumn work is done,” said 
Greta at last. ‘‘We have filled all the 
other chests. Now it is too late to fill 
ours.”’ 

“We must try, anyway,” Gerald said 
quietly. “I will cut some wood, and 
perhaps you can find some nuts.” 

The winter woods were beautiful with 
the dazzling white snow over the ground 
and on the branches of the trees. The 
smell of the green pines made Greta 
breathe deeply. 

“I can’t feel unhappy, somehow,” she 
said. 

“T can’t, either,” 
“TIT feel very happy.’’ 

At dusk they made their way home. 
A cheery light shone from their win- 
dow. 

“The sunset lights a window as pleas- 
antly as a grate fire,’ Greta offered. 

“But a sunset doesn’t send puffs of 
smoke up the chimney!” Gerald shouted. 
“Look! Someone has been in our cot- 
tage. Someone has made a fire to 
welcome us home.’’ 

The children flung open their door. 
The fire burned brightly on the hearth, 
but the little house was empty. 

Greta and Gerald sat down on the 
chest in front of the cheerful blaze. 
They began to slide. 

“The chest tilts,’’ laughed Greta. “‘The 
cover isn’t securely closed.” 

“Tt won’t close,’’ declared Gerald, 
very red in the face from trying to 
force the cover down. ‘‘Why, its full!” 

He and Greta lifted the cover. Then 
a long ‘“‘Oh!’’ escaped them. 

“Cakes, and fruits, and vegetables!” 
Greta cried. “Knitted gloves and 
sweaters! Oh! Oh! And honey and 
canned berries!”’ 

“Wood piled in the lean-to!’’ cried 
Gerald, looking about. ‘‘Who did it?” 

‘“Here’s a message on a piece of 
birch-bark,’’ Greta said, her voice trem- 
bling with excitement. “It says, ‘A part 
of what you have given—give, and it 
shall be given unto you’.” 

“Our dear neighbors!’’ 
“They love us.” 

“And we love them,” added Greta.— 
Junior World. 


Gerald answered. 


Gerald said. 


* * * 

Listen to Him-who saith that He 
fainteth not, neither is weary, who 
promiseth that you too shall not faint 
or be weary, who asketh nought, but 
this one thing, that you should wait 
upon Him. With such a God, so mighty, 
so faithful, so tender, say thou to thy 


soul, “My soul, wait thou only upon 
God!’,—Andrew Murray. 
* * * 


God is in every tomorrow, 
Therefore I live for today, 
Certain of finding at sunrise, 
Guidance and strength for the way; 
Power for each moment of weakness, 
Hope for each moment of pain, 
Comfort for every sorrow, 
Sunshine and joy after rain, 
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Classified Advertisments and Notices 


ali notices ana aavertisements, excepting positions wanted, will be inserted in 


mis department at 
« contracts of any 


sitions. S 
Copy for this department must 


a rate of 20 cents per agate line each insertion. 

length. A rate of 15 cents per line is made to persons seeking po- 
isement accepted for less than 50 cents. 

eee meee be received not later than Tuesday of the week in 


Special raes 


which it is intended that the first insertion shall appear. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


CHURCH VESTMENTS. 

Cathedral Studio, Church embroideries, 
aitar and Pulpit Hangings. Stoles from 
$6.00. Burse tnd veil from $10. Surplice 
com $8. Send for complete iine of pure 
irish linens by the yard. Silks, fringes 
aud gold thread. Embroidered Sh cane 
ready to appy. Altar Guild Handbook, 


Px L, V. MACKRILLE 
11 W. Kirke St., Chevy Chase, 
Washington, D. C. 
Telephone Wisconsin 2752. 


BOARDING. 
OPEN FOR SUMMER BOARDERS JUNE 
8rd. St. Hilda’s Hall, Charles Town, West 
Va. Address ‘‘C.” Reference required. 


FOUNTAIN PENS. 
LIFE-TIME GUARANTEED FOUNTAIN 
PENS, price $1.00 each. These pens are 
guaranteed by the manufacturer, and are 
also guaranteed to give absolute satisfac- 
tion. Colors—green, pearl-gray and 
black, the same pens that sell in stores 
r $2 and $3 
ae eiee take subscriptions for all maga- 
ines published, at publisher’s rates, or 
less, and I will appreciate your orders, for 
I need medicine and nourishment. Sold 
by a shut-in. Edward P. Broxton, 1426 
‘Arsenal Avenue, Augusta, Ga. 


FOR SALE. 

ONE BISHOP’S CHATR, 

NINE FEET HIGH, with L 

Reason for disposition, Colonial Church 

being restored in white. Address “Colo- 
nial,” care of Southern Churchman. 


MAHOGANY, 
ornate canopy. 


CHURCH LINEN. 

FINE IRISH LINEN specially selected 
for Church use. 36 inches to 54 inches 
wide, cut any length. Sample of 12 qua- 
lities on request. Mary Fawcett Com- 
pany, 97 Rockview Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 


SITUATION WANTED. 


REFINED WIDOW WANTS POSITION AS 
companion to elderly lady, or shut-in. 
References exchanged. Address “C”, 
eare of Southern Churchman. 


PERSONAL NOTES. 
(Continued from page 17.) 
established several years ago. 

Dr. Lilliefors, who is now in resi- 
dence in St. John’s, is a graduate of Har- 
vard and Ludwig University, of Giessen, 
Germany. The college will open Octo- 
ber 15. 


Fiftieth Anniversary. 

The fiftieth anniversary of the insti- 
tution of the Rev. Gardiner C. Tucker, 
D. D., as rector of St. John’s Church, 
Mobile, Alabama, will be celebrated the 
first Sunday in September, and Septem- 
ber 2 and 3. The Wardens and Vestry 
have issued invitations to the celebra- 
tion. 


alls Accepted. 

The Rev. Charles William Sydnor, 
rector of St. Luke’s Church, Wheeling, 
W. Va., since 1934, announced his ac- 
ceptance of a call to the rectorship of 
Christ Church at Pulaski and Grace 
Chureh at Radford, in the Diocese of 
Southwestern Virginia, and took up this 
mew work August 15. Mr. Sydnor is 
affectionately remembered in his old 
diocese, since he was rector of Taze- 
well Parish from 1908 to 1911, and 
rector of St. Andrew’s Church at Clif- 
ton Forge from 1919 to 1924. A na- 
tive of Petersburg, he attended Wil- 
liam and Mary College and the Theo- 
jogical Seminary in Virginia. He was 


ordained deacon in 1908 and priest ‘in ~ 


1909. Besides the parishes above men- 
tioned, he has served at Boydton, Va., 
and Christ Church, Richmond, and was 
connected with the Army Y. M. C. A., 


at Camp Lee during the World War. 
The Sydnors will reside in Pulaski. 


The Rev. William Francis Burke, who 
was ordained to the diaconate by Bishop 
Jett at the Theological Seminary in 
Virginia on the morning of June 7, has 


been appointed deacon-in-charge of 
Moore Parish, Campbell County, Va. 
This parish includes the _ following 


churches: St. Peter’s, Altavista; St. An- 
drew’s Mission, R. F. D., Altavista; 
Good Shepherd, Evington; and Christ 
Church, Gladys. Mr. Burke is a native 
of Amherst, and his father still resides 
there. After completing his course at 
the University of Virginia in 1932, Mr. 
Burke entered the Theological Semi- 


nary in Virginia, and graduated last 
June. The Rey. C. S. Ball, D. D., pre- 
sented Mr. Burke for ordination. Im- 


portant events followed each other with 
great rapidity in Mr. Burke’s career. 
Graduating with his class on the morn- 
ing of June 6, being ordained to the 
diaconate on the morning of June 7, 
he was married to Miss Elizabeth 
Vaught of Jacksonville, Fla., on the 
afternoon of June 7, at three o’clock 
in the Seminary Chapel. The ceremony 
was performed by Bishop Jett; the best 
man being Morris Elliott of the senior 
class at the Seminary. Mrs. Burke is a 
daughter of the late Dr. C. H. Vaught 
of Louisville, Ky. She was born in 
Richmond, Ky., but up until the time 
of her father’s death she lived in Louis- 
ville. 


Clerical Appointments. 

Appointment of the Rev. A. M. Mc- 
Laughlin as priest-in-charge of St. Timo- 
thy’s Church, Chicago, succeeding the 
Rev. Frank R. Myers, has been made by 
Bishop Stewart. The change is effec- 
tive September 1. The past two sum- 
mers Fr. McLaughlin has been jin charge 
of Church of the Redeemer, Hyde Park. 
He comes from the Diocese of Iowa. He 
has been since 1929 priest-in-charge of 
the Central Iowa Mission, consisting of 
St. Stephen’s, Newton; Grace Church, 
Boone, and St. Paul’s Collegiate Chapel, 
Grinnell College, where he was pastor 
of Church students. He also was for 
a time at Grace Church, Cedar Rapids. 
Fr. Myers holds rank of chaplain-major 
in the Illinois National Guard and will 
continue in that capacity. 


Announcement is made of the elec- 
tion of the Rev. Thomas K. Rogers of 
Holy Innocents’ Mission, Chicago, to be 
assistant to the Rev. Dr. Herbert W. 
Prince at the Church of the Holy Spirit, 
Lake Forest. 


The Rev. B. Norman Burke, rector 
of St. Luke’s Church, Dixon, Ill., has 
taken charge of St. Peter’s Church, 
Grand Detour, along with his duties at 
Dixon. He replaces the Rev. DeVon 
Elsworth, rector of St. Peter’s Church, 
Sycamore. 


Deaths. 
Harold Goodwin, Esq. 
Burial services were held in the 
Church of The Saviour, Philadelphia, 


August 20, for Harold Goodwin, Esa., 
prominent layman of the Church in the 
Diocese of Pennsylvania and widely 
known throughout the general Church 
in connection with his activity and 
leadership in the Evangelical Education 
Society, which furnishes aid to students 
for the ministry and also prepares ani 
distributes evangelical literature. Mr. 


there he went to Grace Church, Kansas 
-and.. ined eae 7 
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Goodwin died August 17, following an 
attack of pneumonia. He was in his 
eighty-fifth year, having been born in 
1850 in Brunswick, Maine. 

A prominent member of the Phila- 
delphia bar for many years, Mr. Good- 
win throughout his life maintained an 
active interest in Church matters and 
served on a number of important com- 
missions and committees and was fre- 
quently called into consultation in legal 
matters. He was life member of the 
Evangelical Education Society, having 
become connected with it in 1887, serv- 
ing for many years as General. Counsel 
and at the time of his death was its 
Honorary General Counsel. For a pe- 
riod of forty years, until 2932,eMr, 
Goodwin was a Trustee of the Philadel- 
phia Divinity School, in which his father, 
the late Rev. Dr. Daniel R. Goodwin, 
was at one time Professor of Systematic 
Divinity and of which he was Dean from 
1868 to 18838. 

In addition to his connection with 
the Evangelical Education Society and 
the Philadelphia Divinity School, Mr. 
Goodwin was for many years a com- 
municant of the Church of The Saviour 
and for some years served as a vestry- 
man. He was also a member of the 
vestry of St. Martin’s: Church, Marcus 
Hook, one of the old Colonial Parishes 
in the diocese, and was a Deputy from 
this parish to all Diocesan Conventions 
from 1909 to and including 1921. 
Throughout his years of devotion to the 
Church, Mr. Goodwin was for many 
years actively interested in the develop- 
ment and extension of the Church’s 
work among the colored people in the 
diocese. 

Mr. Goodwin is survived by two 
daughters and two sons. Interment. 
was in the Woodlands Cemetery, Phila- 
delphia. 


The Rev. Edward Horace Cleveland, 
M. D., retired priest, died at his home 
in Middleboro, Mass., August 5, at the 
age of seventy-nine. 

He was ‘born in Cleveland, Ohio, in 
1855, the son of Horace Gillette and 
Anna Maria Knapp Cleveland, Dr. 
Cleveland graduated from Racine Col- 
lege in 1878 and from the General Theo- 
logical Seminary in 1881. He served 
as rector of parishes in Ridgewood, N. 
J., New Bedford, and Middleboro, Mass. 
During his years of curacy in New York 
City he studied medicine, receiving the 
degree of Doctor of Medicine in 1915. 

The funeral servee was held in the 
Church of Our Saviour, Middleboro, 
August 8, the Rev. William C. Kilp&at- 
rick, rector, officiating. 


The Rey. Theodore Bogert Foster, re- 
tired priest, died July 28 in Rutland, 
Vt., at the age of seventy-six. . 

The funeral service was conducted in 
Trinity Church, Rutland, on the morn- 
ing of July 31, by a seminary classmate, 
the Rev. Benjamin S. Sanderson, rector 
of St. Mark’s Church, North Tonawanda, 
N. Y., and the Rev. Morgan Ashley, rec- 
tor. eee: 

Interment was in Greenwood Ceme- 
tery, Brooklyn, N. Y., the Rev. Harry 
Bogert, of Huntington, L. I., an uncle 
of the deceased. officiating, 


The Rev. Mr. Foster was born in New 
York City, the son of Dr. S. Conant 
and Mary Bogert Foster. He received 
his Bachelor of Arts degree at Columbia 
University in 1879, and later graduated 
from General Theological Seminary. 
After his ordination in 1882 he served 
brief curacies at St. James’ Church, 
New York City, and St. Luke’s, Brook- 
lyn. After rectorships in Great Bar- 
rington, Mass., and Pawtucket, he was 
called to Trinity Church, Rutland. Fro 


City, * Mo,, 
Church.,La..Grange,—lll aa 
From La Grange he was > 
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succeed the Rev. Dr. Francis J. Hall as 
Professor of Dogmatic and Moral Theol- 
ogy at the Western Theological Semi- 
nary, a position he filled until his retire- 
ment in 1929. 


The Rev. Dr. Maximilian Lindsay 
Kellner, Professor-Emeritus of the Lit- 
erature and Interpretation of the Old 
Testament in the Episcopal Theological 
School, Cambridge, died suddenly Au- 
gust at his home, Cambridge, Mass., 
after a critical illness of about three 
weeks and after two or three years of 
failing health. 

The funeral service was held in St. 
John’s Memorial Chapel of the Episco- 


pal Theological School, August 8. 
Bishop Sherrill, of Massachusetts; the 
Very Rev. Dr. Henry B. Washburn, 
dean of the Episcopal Theological 


School, and the Rev. Dr. Edward Staples 
Drown, Professor-Emeritus of Systema- 
tic Divinity in the school, officiated. 

Dr. Kellner was born in Detroit, 
Mich., May 21, 1862, the son of Karl 
Frederick and Rose Mary Kellner. He 
was graduated from Hobart College in 
1881, with the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts. He received his Master of Arts 
degree in 1884 and that of Doctor of 
Sacred Theology from the same college 
in 1895. From Harvard he received the 


The Ewart’s Cafeteria 


EXCELLENT FOOD 
REASONABLE PRICES 


Richmond, Va. 
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Washington, D. C. 
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Church Furnishing 


IN CARVED WOOD AND 
MARBLE:BRASS : SILVER 
FABRICS + WINDOWS 


Edwin §. Gorham, Inc 


Publishers, Booksellers, Importers Rell- 
gious and Church Literature. OXFORT 
Bibles, Prayer Books, etc. Devotiona) 
Books, New MOWBRAY Publications, BC- 
CLESIASTICAL Wares, Parish Requisites 


Old and Rare Books Rebound. Estimater 
gladly furnished. 

Established 1900. 
18 West 45 Street. New York. 


Church Furnishings 


Gold, Silver and Brass 
Church and Chancel Furniture 
Write for Catalogue 
for Episcopal Churches 


W. & E. SCHMIDT C0; 


308 Third Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


CAUTHORNE PAPER COMPANY 


The South’s Most Progressive Paper House 
ALL GRADES OF PRINTING AND 
WRAPPING PAPERS 
Richmond, Va. 


This paper is printed on paper supplied 
hy the Cauthorne Paper Company. © 
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degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1885 and 
Master of Arts in 1886. He was gradu- 
ated from the Episcopal Theological 
School in 1885, with the degree of 
Bachelor of Divinity. In 1922 he re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor of Sacred 
Theology from the school. He was made 
deacon in 1883 by Bishop Perry, and 
advanced to the priesthood in 1885, also 
by Bishop Perry. 

From 1887 to 1891 he was instruc- 
tor of Hebrew in the school. From 1891 
to 1898 he was Assistant Professor of 
Old Testament Language. From 1898 
to 1907 he was Professor of Old Testa- 
ment Language. From 1908 to 1922 
he was Professor of the Literature and 
Interpretation of the Old Testament. In 
1922, at his own request, he was retired 
on account of ill health. From that year 
until his death he was professor-emeri- 
tus. Thus, for over forty years, in one 
capacity or another, he was closely con- 
nected with the Hpiscopal Theological 
School. 

Dr. Kellner, June 28, 1905, married 
Mrs. Arthur Brooks, the former Eliza- 
beth Willard, widow of the late Rev. 
Arthur Brooks, former rector of Cal- 
vary Church, New York City. Mrs. Kell- 
ner died April 10, 1916. There were 
no children. 

Dr. Kellner was the author of several 
important books. Among these are: 
The Prophecies of Isaiah, The Assyrian 
Monuments Illustrating the Sermons of 
Isaiah, The Standard Inscription of As- 
shurnazirpal, An Outline Study on the 
History of the Hebrews, An Outline 
Study of the Old Testament Literature 
and Religion, and a work on Magic and 
Religion. Dr. Kellner had just com- 
pleted the manuscript of this last book 
at the time of his death. 


The Rev. Samuel J. Lee, rector of St. 
James’ Church, San Francisco, died sud- 
denly August 4 as he stood before the 
altar celebrating the Holy Communion. 

He was seventy-four years old and 
had been rector of St. James’ Parish for 
thirty-six years. St. James’ was his only 
parish. 

The Rev. Mr. Lee, born in England, 
is survived by a daughter, three broth- 
ers, and one sister. His wife died in 
March. 

The funeral service was conducted at 
St. James’ Church August 6 by Bishop 
Parsons, of California, assisted by the 
Very Rev. Dr. J. W. Gresham, of Grace 
Cathedral, and the Rev. W. M. Bours. 
Many of the clery were in the proces- 
sion, and many more were in the large 
congregation. 


The Rev. Ralph Brouwer Pomeroy, 
priest in charge since 1918 of Holy In- 
nocents’ Church, West Orange, N. J., 
died in Bar Harbor, Me., August 14. He 
was fifty-eight years old. 

He was born at Nyack, N. Y., Novem- 
ber 18, 1876, a son of John B. and Au- 
gusta Leonard Pomeroy. He was gradu- 
ated from Columbia University in 1898 
and received his Bachelor of Divinity 
degree from the General Theological 
Seminary in 1901. 

The Rev. Mr. Pomeroy was ordained 
deacon jin 1901 and priest the next year. 
He was curate of Emmanuel Church, 
Newport, R. 1., from 1902 to 1906 and 
then was curate at Trinity Church, 
Princeton, N. J., until 1913, when he 
was appointed rector. 

The Rev. Mr. Pomeroy was lecturer 
and later Professor of Ecclesiastical 
Polity and Canon Law at the General 
Theological Seminary from 1919 to 
1925. He was lecturer on Religion at 
Princeton University from 1914 to 1917 
and Associate Professor of Religion at 
Columbia University 1920 to 1923. 

He was warden of the New York 
Training School for Deaconesses from 
1922 to: 1924. 


His widow, the former 
Louise Walton, survives. 
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If you appreciate good fur- 
niture 


If you enjoy using good fur- 
niture— 


If you like to feel you have 
something worth handing down 
to the next generation, And— 


If you have entertained a 
prejudice against the purchase 
of reproduction furniture be- 
cause you thought it would not 
fulfill your ideal of a wise pur- 
chase, then, it is because you do 
not know 
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KAPLAN 


REPRODUCTIONS 


en 


Kaplan reproductions are 
made in Boston where au- 
thentic reproductions, like 
originals, have been a part 
of the New England soil for 
many generations. These 
craftsmen producing Kap- 
lan reproductions, in most 
instances, are descendants 
of original (antique) crafts- 
men. Working in fine 
wood, making fine joints, 
staining and polishing fur- 
niture is a part of their 
very life. It is an inheri- 
tance handed down from 
father to son—a thing that 
cannot be purchased and 
not possible except that it 
is a part of the man’s char- 
acter which is put into his 
work. Kaplan’s reproduc- 
tions will be the antiques of 
future generations. 


These are shown in con- 
nection with our Interior 
Decorating Studios on the 
3rd floor. 


Miller & Rhoads 


Richmond ::  ©Virginia 


Educational 


Che General Theological 
Seminary 


CHELSEA SQUARE, NEW YORK 


The next Academio year begine on the last 
Wednesday in September 

Special students admitted and Graduate 
Cournes for graduates of other Theclogical 
Seminaries 

The requirements for admission and other 
actioulace oan be had from THE DEAN, 
i "Chelaen Sauare, New York, N. Y. 


Christ Church School 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY, VA. 

A country school for boys; well located. 
College preparatory, moderate cost. Per- 
sonal attention; scholarships. Apply to 
Wm. D. Smith, Jr., Headmaster( for infor- 
mation, Christchurch, Va. 


ST. MARGARET'S SCHOOL 


TAPPAHANNOCK. VIRGINIA. 


4 Church School for girls. Boarding 
Department limited to 70. College Pre- 
paratory Course and Intermediate Grades. 
Athletics. Very moderate cost. 

Country life and simplicity without iso- 
lation. Beautiful grounds on Rappahan- 
pnock River. Three dormitories for differ- 
ent stages. 

WDITH LATANE, Headmistress. 


The Virginia Theological 
Seminary 


ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA | 
Vor catalogue and other information, 
Addrese THE DEAN ! 


[he Beckford School 


WOODSTOCK, VIRGINIA. 

A school for younger boys. Second 
grade through Junior High School. On 
modern farm in Shenandoah Valley. Sum- 
mer camp. Limited enrollment. Fifty 
dollars monthly. 

EDMUND BURKE WHELAN, 
Headmaster. 


The Bishop Payne 
Divinity School 


The accredited Seminary of the Church for 
training colored mer for the ministry. The 
penrioaties ouvers the full course for Deacona 
and Priest’s Orders. The degree of D. D. 
ewarded. 

For catalogue and information. apply to 

Rev. BF. G. Ribble, M. A., D. D., Dean 
Peteraburg, Va 


EPISCOPAL SCHOOLS FOR 
GIRLS 


Under the Diocese of Virginia. 


ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL, Charlottesville, 
Virginia. 

ST, CATHERINE’S SCHOOL, Richmond, 
Virginia. 

For catalogue please address the 
Headmistress of each school. 


STUART HALL 


An Episcopal school emphasizing best in 
Southern tradition and culture. Effective 
preparation for College Entrance Boards 
and for colleges admitting on certificate. 
General Course for Non-College_ Girl. 
Music, Art, Dramatics. Lower 
Courses for high school graduates in in- 
tensive college preparation and 1 or 2 
ears’ Secretarial. New Academic build- 
ng, gymnasium and tiled swimming pool. 
Au outdoor sports. Riding the year ’round., 
For booklet, address Miss Ophelia S. T. 
Oarr, Principal, Box J-S, Staunton, Va. 
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THOUGHTS tor the 
THOUGHTFUL 


Everything 


transitory is parable.— 


Goethe. 


All life is loss; for it delays 

The vision of Thy face. 

Yet nothing, Lord! is lost to him 

Who hath not lost Thy grace. 
—Wm. Faber. 


“Sunshine let it be, or frost, 
Storm or calm, as Thou shalt choose, 
Though Thine every gift were lost, 
Then Thyself we could not lose.” 


One should not be concerned not to 
be understood of men. One should be 
concerned not to understand man.—Con- 
fucius. 


“That Thou canst love a wretch like me, 
Yet be the God Thou art, 
Is darkness to my intellect, 
But sunshine to my heart.’’ 


“To have a deliberate purpose of 
love and to cling to it through storm, 
through the beckoning of summer fields, 
is to follow Christ.”’ 


The truth of Christ is slowly subdu- 
ing the mind of man unto itself. Never 
was His authority so great as it is now. 
—Principal Fairbairn. 


God’s laws are not an unpitying ma- 
chine to grind us to dust and ashes; 
they: lead at last to such compassion as 
men once saw in the miracles of the 
Man Christ Jesus.—Selected. 


What is this which flashes in upon 
me and thrills my heart without wound- 
ing it? I tremble, feeling that Iam un- 
like Him; I exult, feeling that I am like 
Him.—St. Augustine. . 


All Christian experience comes to be 
but more and more of pressure of 
Christ’s life on ours.—Phillips Brooks. 


Christ said to His disciples, ‘‘Forgive 
your enemies.’”’ It must have sounded 
unintelligible, impossible. An enemy is 
often a man who would push you into 
hell itself with less compunction than 
he would kill a fly. How can one be 
expected to forgive an offender so veno- 
mous as that? . The only answer is that 
Christ did it.—Bishop Slattery. 


What is our proof of immortality? 
Not the analogies of nature—the resur- 
rection of nature from a winter grave, 
or the emancipation of the butterfly. 
No; the life of the spirit is the evidence. 
—John Ruskin. ; 


One sort of prayer is only in the 
heart, without speech, with great rest 
and quietness, both of soul and body. 
A pure heart it behoveth him to have 
that shall pray after this manner.— 
Hilton. " 
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ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Boarding and Day Pupils—Third Grade to 
College. 

2101 Rogers Ave., Mt. Washington, Md. 
George S. Hamilton, B. A., Headmaster, 

Rev. Arthur B, Kinsolving, D. D., Presi- 
dent Board of Trustees and Chaplain. 

Enrollment limited to Forty-five Board- 
ing Pupils and forty-five Day Pupils. 

Tuition of boarders $450, and for Choir 
boys $375; for day boys $125 per, sesion. 


The Episcopal Theological School 


Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Affiliated with Harvard University. 
Dean H. R. Washburn, 3 Mason Street. 
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CONFIRMATION 
PAPERS 


by 
CANON PF. BE. HOWITT 


. Confirmation and Baptism 
. Baptism ard the Christian Covenant 
. The Baptismal Covenant—Repentance 


. The Bsptismal Covenan:—Faith and the 
Faith. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5. The Baptismal Covenant—The Faith. 
6. The Baptismal Covenant—Obedience 
7. The Lord’s Supper. 
8. The Means of Grace. 


A series of informing pamphlets compiled 
by Canon F. E. Howitt. They have re in- 
estimable value in instructing thoze who con- 
template membership in the Church, and for 
impressing the already confirmed with the 
sacredness and meaning of this holy ritual. 
Price, single pamphlet, each......... 5 cen 
Complete set of eight.............. 25 contd 


Order from 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN 
CGMPANY 


Richmond, Va 


XANTHINE 


will hereafter be sold in the new style 
bottle and package. Always best for 
the hair. Not to dye, but restores the 
color, promotes growth and prevents 
dandruff. 


Price, $1.00 at druggists, or sent pre- 
paid by us. 


XANTHINE CO., Richmond, Va. 


L. T. CHRISTIAN 


FUNFRAL DIRECTOR 


Biolevard-tark and Patterson Avenues 
Richmond, Va. 
Office Never Ciosed 


Priees te meet depressed conditions 


An old Richmond landmark that 
has kept the pace. In the heart of 
that portion of the city most inter 
esting to the traveler. 


Write 


A. GERALD BUSH, Manager. | 


A NATIONAL CHURCH PUBLICATION 


DESIGNED FOR THE PROMOTION OF PRACTICAL PIETY, THE DIFFUSION OF RELIGIOUS AND GENERAL 
INTELLIGENCE, AND THE MAINTENANCE OF THE PRINCIPLES OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


ODE TO THE MOUNTAINS 


By Dr. Grover, Charleston, S. C. 


“T need their height to lure my thoughts afar; 
I need their strength to meet the strain of life; 
I need their calm to give me time to think; 
Their faith to face the littleness and strife.” 


Truly the mountains touch my soul in thts. exquisite way. 


A HOLIDAY MESSAGE 


The following lines hang in the Guest Chamber in a seaside home: 


Come here and rest a whtle— 

Enjoy the beauty of the sea, and sky, and land; 

Listen to Nature’s voice; 

And in tt hear the voice 

Of Him who mid the raging storm said, 
‘Peace be still.” 

So let His peace fill thy poor trembling heart— 

And strengthened by His presence 

Go to thy work again; 

And thank Him for the call that bade thee 
“Come and Rest Awhile.” 


—COhurch of England Newspaper. 


TWELFTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


IMPORTANT 


We should like to 
take this opportunity 
to urge those sub- 
scribers who have not 
paid their subscrip- 
tions to do so by re- 
turn mail. The South- 
ern Churchman is 
making a valiant fight 
and it isa terrific drain 
on our treasury to have 
to send out some thou- 
sands of bills each 
month for past due ac- 
counts. The bills are 
small, but in the ag- 
sregate they amount 
to a large sum, which 
we need to carry on 
the work. We shall 
appreciate tremen- 
dously your co-opera- 
tion. 


Southern Churchman Co. 


LETTERS TO THE 
EDITOR 


The Essential Thing in Christianity? 


Mr. Editor: 

Apropos of the question asked by the 
Guardian of London and printed in your 
issue of August 10, as to ‘‘What is the 
Essential thing in Christianity?” 

Is not the essential thing in Christi- 
anity this: In the Incarnation of the 
Son of God we have the clear revela- 
tion of God’s purpose in man’s creation 
and also the Way by which that pur- 
pose is made possible of fulfilment for 
every man—an ever living, continuing 
historical fact. 

Arthur R. Price. 

New Orleans, La. 


The above is a correction of the let- 
ter printed in the issue of August 24, 
in which the word eventual was unfor- 
tunately used instead of essential.—Hd. 

* * Cd 


"Have You Thought About It? 
August 26, 1935. 
Mr. Editor: 

How many members of the Episcopal 
Church have read the paragraph on the 
cover of The Spirit of Missons for Au- 
gust? What do you think it signi- 
fies? Have you thought about it? I 
have. In what degree does it concern 
me—you? Have I, have you, been giy- 
ing to Missions through the parish en- 
velope, through the little Blue box? 
Is that fulfilling the obligation for me 
—or for you? I wonder. There are 
men in the world of big business who 
have stated publicly that their financial 
aifairs did not prosper until after they 
began to tithe. Tithe! It is an old- 
fashioned word, isn’t it! Ridiculous! 
So out of date. But—when I read that 
ominous paragraph on the cover of The 
Spirit of Missions for August, there 
came into my mind old familiar words— 

“Will a man rob God?” Wherein 
have we robbed Thee? In tithes and 
offerings. ‘‘Bring ye all the tithes into 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN 


the storehouse, that there maybe meat 
in my storehouse, and prove>me now 
herewith, saith the Lord of Hosts; if I 
will not open you the windows of heaven 
and pour you out a blessing, that there 
shall not be room enough to receive 
i] sean hse 
I mean thiS literally, because I know 
it works. Begin with tithing for the 
week. Then the month, without think- 
ing of the sum total for the year. You 
and I have nothing to do with that. He 
calls us to serve Him day by day, and 


“prove me now herewith, saith the 
Lord.” 

Let everyone who reads this come 
down in mind and heart before God 


whom we profess to worship, and say, 
“Lord, what wouldst Thou have me to 
do?’’ and then resolved with Habakkuk, 
“T will stand upon my watch and set 
me upon the tower and will watch to 
see what he will say unto me and what 
I shall answer when I am reproved.” 

The Protestant Episcopal Church— 
“for others, last!” 

Florence G. Langdon. 
Hatboro, Pa. 


* * * 
Rediscovered The Southern Churchman. 
August 27, 1935. 


Mr. Editor: 

A layman prominent in my parish 
recently expressed his appreciation of 
the Southern Churchman. Among other 
things, he commented on the fact that 
the articles in the paper are so read- 
able. This was a very pertinent remark 
to me, inasmuch as I have often won- 
dered why our people are so lax about 
taking Church papers. It may be that 
our people are apathetic toward the 
Church and her life, and it may be that 
the Church papers do not attempt te 
make their material ‘‘readable.’’ When 
the laymen are more interested in the 
Church and the Church papers are more 
interested in the laymen, there will be 
a larger circulation of our papers. 

For myself, I am delighted to redis- 
cover the Southern Churchman. I*am 
so glad that the paper has adopted a 
better attitude; one of friendliness in 
the desire to keep.the unity, of the 
Spirit in the bond of peace. The ar- 
ticle by Dr. Kinsolving, “The: Witness 
and Genius of the Anglican Commun- 
ion Today’’, is helpful both in the mat- 
ter it presents and the attitude it dis- 
plays. Let us have more enthusiasm 
for, and appreciation of, our great An- 
glican heritage. It is this zeal that 
makes a paper ‘“‘readable’’. 

With best wishes, 
Wm. T. Holt. 

St. Paul’s Parish, 

Newport, Arkansas. 
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Representatives wanted in each Parish; 
liberal commissions. ‘ 

News concerning the Church at large al- 
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NATURAL BRIDG 
' ONE OF THE: SEVE 
NATURAL WORLD WONDER 


COTTAGES Double Room 2. 
HOTEL 50 andes’ 


PARKER’S HAIR BALSAM 
Removes Dandruff-Stops Hair Falling 
Imparts Colorand Beautyto 


" and Faded Hair 
ty 6oc. and $z.00 at Druggists, 
ie (74 Hiscox Chemical Works. Patchogue, N. ¥. 


% SHRINE MONT 


High in Virginia Alleghanies; 100 miles: 
due west of Washington; central in Third 
Province; on fine motoring road. Group 
of ten cottages about Cathedral Shrine and 
Refectory Hall. Library, swimming pool, 
tennis, hikes, ete. Church owned and ope- 
rated at cost. Invites Church people and 
friends from Easter to Advent; outings $2 
a day; vacations $12.50 a week; also 
Church groups and conferences, Grey- 
hound buses and So. Ry. trains met on no- 
tice at Mt. Jackson, Va. Prospectus, ete. 
Rev. Edmund L. Woodward, M. D.,. Shrine 
Mont, Orkney Springs, Va. : 
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In The Beginning. 

The middle of September to the first of October is 

generally the time when the average parish begins 
the intense program of the year. Plans are laid and 
activities organized. It is really, for church work, 
the beginning. 
If during the Summer the work suggested by the 
Forward Movement has been a bit neglected, now is 
the time for every parish and mission to think over 
ways and means to put this ideal program into effect. 
Just because everything suggested has not been worked 
out in detail will be no excuse, and if we really want 
our Church to go forward, it will only do so when 
each parish attempts to bring to the individual the 
realization that religion is a serious thing and that 
we no longer intend to allow inefficiency to rob the 
Christian Church of its real task. 


What should be the ideal program for this coming 
year’ We believe first of all we should start with 
the diocesan approach. The Chureh will depend upon 
leaders and the professional leader is the clergyman. 

Only too many of our clergy are blinded with the 
methods of the past. The Church has probably man- 
aged itself with the equipment and organization of a 
past age more than any other institution. If a busi- 
ness house depended upon hand-copy clerks and re- 
fused to use modern machines for its office work, it 
would be comparable to the average parish, where 
the methods which proved successful in the eighties 
still remain as the best we have discovered. No won- 
der many of the clergy are discouraged. They never 
have been taught anything better, and their best ef- 
forts are thwarted, because they are not fitted to the 
needs of the modern day. 


So it does not seem too much to ask every diocese 
to have a elérgy school where the fine courses pro- 
posed by the Forward Movement may be reasonably 
taught and more modern methods introduced to clergy 
who are having a struggle with the problems of the 
present. 


Of course, the vestries in the parishes must ‘be 
reached also. The very reason for the existence of a 
parish is a mystery to many vestrymen. This is not 
because they are not good men, but again, they have 
been neglected, and in this busy changing world in 
which we all live, a real challenge to the vestrymen has 
not been made. How many, for instance, would know 
what a.survey might reveal about the neighborhood 
in which the church is located? How many realize 


_ ct 


that in an every member canvass we are not, asking 
people for money, but rather such a canvass properly 
is an educational campaign? How many vestrymen 
are capable of educating the people whom they have 
been elected to serve? So, in each parish it would 
seem to be an ideal to have an institute or group con- 
ference for laymen as a means of showing the needs 
of the people and educating them to the program of 
the Church. 

We hear’a good bit today about the lack of faith 
amongst the members of the Church. It is probably 
true that there is a lack of faith, but the sad part is 
that much of it can be attributed to the fact that the 
people have been left in ignorance of what real faith 
ean be. Childhood stories and children’s prayers con- 
stitute the only religious education that has ever been 
given to the average communicant. 

A teaching mission which ean be ealled by another 
and more attractive name, such as ‘‘ parish conference,”’ 
is suggested by the Forward Movement. In one dio- 
cese we know of, certain experiments have been made 
along this line.. In many parishes it has been proved 
successful, and a simple but efficient teaching series 
with opportunity for discussion dealing with the 
ABC’s of religion has resulted in more earnest wor- 
shippers and a more zealous group of parishioners. 

Of course, such a teaching mission cannot be a suc- 
cess without hard work in preparation. <A visitation 
campaign efficiently planned and earnestly carried cut 
has. proved to be the best method of getting those of 
the ‘‘outer fringe’’ of the parish to attend—and such 
needed=the mission particularly. But part of the plan- 
ning for success of anything involves the consecration 
to hard work that will be a necessary part of all that 
is successful. 

The Forward Movement is also helping with this 
matter of strengthening of faith in another way that 
will prove most important if proper cooperation is 
given by the parishes. Cheap and easily available edi- 
tions of great books dealing with vital religious sub- 
jects are to be provided. Such names as the late Bishop 
Woods of Winchester and Archbishop Temple will be 
placed within the reach of the most humble pocket- 
book, and a nation that spends thousands of dollars 
a year for books about golf and bridge can be encour- 
aged to read about those things that come first. 

But the greatest thing any of us ean do in planning 
the beginning of a great year is to overcome the dis- 
couragement of the past. A young clergyman recently 

(Continued on page &) 
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Church and World Problems as Others See Them 


Transform the League Into a Spiritual Agency. 
Editorial in The Church of England Newspaper, August 9, 
1935. 

Through the machinery of the League of Nations 
the Italio-Abyssinian dispute has been checked for the 
time being. It is still far too early to say that war 
has been prevented. As Mr. Eden pointed out in 
his broadeast address from Geneva on Saturday: ‘‘ For 
the first time in the dispute provision has been made 
for all aspects of it, not only the Wal-wal incident, 
to come before the Council of the League.’’ Mr. Eden 
went on to say—and we wish to emphasize his words: 
“Tf there had been no League what would have been 
the position now? Almost certainly hopeless. 
Whatever the outcome of the dispute . let us 
resolve to stand by the League and give it our loyalty 
and unswerving support.” 

That is sound advice which we hope will be fol- 
lowed by all concerned. We feel, however, that the 
League needs transforming into a_ great spirital 
ageney permeated with the principles of Christ and 
guided by the Holy Spirit. Not until this happens 
will the League be able to fulfil the purpose for 
which it was created. Again, this cannot happen until 
the League representatives are changed men and are 
prepared to test every question by the standards of 
Christ. Some people will say: ‘‘This is a fine ideal, 
but it is impossible of attainment.’’ Why should it 
be? The Holy Spirit is as powerful today as ever He 
was when He has ‘‘free course and is glorified.’’ This 
is where the Church of Christ comes in. Unfortunately 
our devil-inspired divisions and our lack of faith 
eripple the Body of Christ so that it is mcapable of 
functioning up to capacity, and thus statesmen and 
diplomats are ‘‘beating the air.’? Meanwhile let us 
all pray and work that peace may be preserved. 


‘‘The Menace to Peace.”’ 
The Archbishop of Canterbury writes in the Canterbury 
Diocesan Gazette: 

‘“‘The dispute between Italy and Abyssinia is a men- 
ace to peace which must needs cause the deepest anx- 
iety. Indeed, it affects so gravely not only the rela- 
tions of these two States but the influence and credit 
of the League of Nations, and there, the prospects of 
settled peace throughout the world, that any words 
about it must be spoken or written with reserve, while 
every endeavor is being made to prevent the outbreak 
of war. But it is idle to conceal the concern with 
which all who care for peace and the respect due to 
treaties must view the action of a State pledged to 
refrain from resort to war as an instrument of na- 
tional policy in massing armed forces around another 
State, precisely and expressly on grounds of national 
policy. 

‘“‘The people of this country are bound to Italy by 
ties of long friendship. This friendship would be 
grievously strained if the powerful leader of that na- 
tion should prove to be unwilling to submit the dis- 
pute to an impartial tribunal and to refrain from 
any acts which would commit it to the horrible arbi- 
trament of war,.and would imperil the structure of 
the world’s peace. 

‘“‘Meanwhile it is the manifest duty of all who be- 
lieve in the over-ruling providence of God and in the 
place and power of prayer, to unite in prayer that 
the spirit of God may at this present time guide the 
statesmen of the world and particularly the Council 
of the League of Nations into the ways of justice and 
peace’’ 


Cooperation in the Home Church. 
The Church of England Newspaper, August 9, 19385. 

The Conference of Missionary Societies of Great 
Britain has issued the report of its annual gathering 
at Swanwick, and we want to draw attention to one 
item in it. A resolution was adopted dealing with 
Christian witness and fellowship in Evangelism. This 
arose out of reports presented to the Conference by 
Methodists, Baptists, Anglicans, and others on the 
new adventures in home evangelism through the mis- 
sionary forces of the Churches. The resolution closes 
by saying: ‘‘The Conference would welcome consulta- 
tion with the leaders of the home Churches to con- 
sider these matters together.’”’ 

It is a well-known fact that progress in cooperative 
work in the mission field is a long way in advance of 
cooperation among the home Churches. This has been 
noticeable in the case of South India. The home 
Churches have not grown in fellowship as the over- 
seas Churches have, and the proposals for reunion in 
South India found a large proportion of the home eon- 
stituencies unprepared for so far-reaching a step as 
a united Church in South India. There is sometimes 
an air of unreality in the way home constituencies de- 
mand unity, fellowship, the absence of overlapping 
and complete co-ordination of work from the younger 


’ Churches in the mission field, when as yet we in Eng- 


land can scarcely claim to have begun to set our own 
house in order. This resolution from the Conference 
is therefore very timely. If the representatives of the 
Churches and missionary societies can gather together 
frankly to face these and similar issues it ought to be 
fruitful of much good. 

The Lambeth Conference of 1930 recommended co- 
operative evangelistic work in the home Chureh. After 
five years there seems to be little desire either in the 
Anglican or the Free Churches for such cooperation. 
Members of the younger Churches overseas now fre- 
quently visit England, and naturally they ask why 
we demand from them a standard of service we are 
not prepared to face ourselves. The Churches are 
summoned today not to the discovery of a formula, 
but rather to common action in winning the world for 
Jesus Christ. 


The Cinema Christian Council. 
The Ohurch of England Newspaper, August 9, 1935. . 

The formation of a Cinema Christian Council, under 
the presidency of the Archbishop of Canterbury, should 
meet a long-felt need. It has for its objective the pro- 
motion of the practical use and development of the 
cinematograph in the cause of religion, education, rec- 
reation, and social and moral welfare at home and 
throughout the Empire. It hopes to act as a clearing 
house for receiving and distributing information about 
the use of films in church, mission hall, school and 
club. Such an organization, broadly based as this is, 
will have the support of all the Churches. 


Too seldom is the Christian Church able to speak 
with one voice on big issues. It has now the oppor- 
tunity of co-ordinating and in a considerable meas- 
ure of directing the influence of the Christian Chureh 
in relation to the cinematograph. Parochial clergy — 
will watch with close interest the work of the Coun- 
cil. Films have a very practical use for religious pur- 
poses and we are glad to learn that the Council is 
planning to guide the production of religious films. 
If the representatives of the Church can cooperate in 
this scheme it ought to be able to raise the whole 
moral standard of the cinema. ; 
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“Who Will Go For Us?” 


There is an article in Harper’s Magazine for Septem- 
ber, entitled, ‘‘The Conquest of Outer Space,’’ in which 
is given an account of what is being done to prepare 
the way for voyaging out into space and returning at 
will. This is not a mere fantastic dream, for men of 
science are studying carefully the question involved 
in giving to these strange ideas a practical applica- 
tion. To quote from the article, we read as follows: 
‘‘Vaguely in answer to these questions looms the astro- 
plane of the future, the ship of space, its form lmned 
in by the men who are laying the foundations of the 
coming of astronautics. Yet to visualize it is difficult, 
for one must adust oneself to a mode of operation 
entirely new. Aeronautics, ballistics and celestial me- 
chanics will be combined in its design. A little of the 
airplane, more of the proectile, and a great deal of 
the asteroid, the star-ship will be quite literally, like 
nothing on earth.’’ This gives a good idea of what 
is going on among those who are planning for the con- 
quest of outer space. It is difficult to see what these 
adventurers of the future expect to gain for us, even 
if they are successful in creating so-called astroplanes 
and by their means cruising throughout the solar sys- 
tem and coming back again in safety. 


Spiritual Adventurers. 

It does, however, make one wish that the same 
quenchless spirit of adventure might manifest itself 
in our spiritually-minded young people, not, however, 
to explore the material universe, but that other realm 
wherein lie illimitable treasures which might enrich 
and transform our earthly conditions beyond the ut- 
most reach of our imaginations. Lyman Abbott, for 
many years the editor of the New York Outlook, and 
a frequent lecturer at many of our colleges and uni- 
versities, made an illuminating statement in one of 
his editorials shortly before his death. It is as fol- 
lows :—‘‘Nothing does this age need more than a re- 
discovery of the spiritual universe.’” That was some 
years ago. but the need is even greater now than it 
was then, since civilization sems to have gotten be- 
yond the control of our statesmen and urgently needs 
help from a higher source to save it from self-destrue- 
tion. 


The Vital Question of the Hour. 

The question arises here, and it is one of vital im- 
portance, how can Christianity be reinforced with spir- 
itual power to such an extent as to enable it to con- 
trol the forces which seem to be working toward man’s 
undoing? We know that there is an inexhaustible 
supply of this power in the spiritual world and that 
God has placed it at our disposal for the express pur- 
pose of making this world what He wants it to be. 
Did not Christ say, before His Ascension :—‘‘ All power 
is given unto me in heaven and in earth. . . . And lo, 
I am with you alway, even unto the end of the world?”’ 
Who can measure the amount of power which God is 
willing to give to His children if they will but yield 
themselves unreservedly to His control and guidance? 
He has shown, in the case of many chosen vessels of 
His power, what He can do in influencing whole na- 
tions, and in some cases, mankind generally. There is 
no doubt whatever that the number of those chosen 
vessels could be indefinitely increased if there was a 
more general desire on the part of Christian people to 
be similarly used by God for the blessing of the world. 


An Infinitesimal Chance as Compared With an Abso- 
lute Certainty. 

Those who may hereafter venture forth into outer 
space will know very well that the chance of their 
safe return will be an extremely insignificant one, at 
any rate in the case of the first adventurers. But 
there is no such doubt involved in the case of those 
who seek to explore the possibilities of bringing back 
power and blessings from the spiritual world. If 
they make their venture of faith with the sincere de- 
sire to benefit their fellowmen and have faith to be- 
lieve that God is willing to use them ‘‘exceeding abun- 
dantly above all that we ask or think,’’ then there is 
no telling what benefactors they may be to humanity. 


The Perfect Gifts From Above. 

‘‘Every good gift and every perfect gift is from 
above, and cometh down from the Father of Lights 
with whom is no variableness, neither shadof turning.’’ 
‘““The perfect gifts’? are those which only God has 
the power to bestow, and since there is no variable- 
ness with Him, He is just as ready to give now as 
He was in the days of St. John and St. Paul. Our 
Lord said on one occasion :—‘The Kingdom of Heaven 
suffereth violence, and the violent take it by force.’’ 
This is a direct invitation to His followers to break 
through the barriers of conventional Christianity and 
win the great prizes which await those who dare to seek 
the highest and best rewards which the Kingdom of 
God has to give. ‘‘Who will go for us?’’ and seek 
to open the way to that which God holds in store for 
those who have the faith to be sure and certain that 
‘‘all things are possible to him that believeth.”’ 


The Time Is Short. 

It is strange that it should be left to a man who has 
entered his ninth decade to call for volunteers to 
bring heaven and earth nearer together, but the time 
is short, and the ‘“‘night time cometh when no man 
ean work.’’ It is not for the old but for the young 
to enter in and take possession. The old, like Moses, 
may see the Promised Land afar off. but it is not for 
them to enter in. A ylorious enterprise awaits the 
new generation, a generation which should look out 
upon the world as it is now, with a divine discontent, 
and nerve itself to use its utmost endeavor to make 
a new world out of the old, and a New Day out of the 
night of gloom and disaster, which it should determine 
must pass away forever. 


From the vast height what can we bring 
To bless this weary earth? 

What glories past imagining 

To give it second birth? 

To be the home of sons of God, 

For Christ’s own sacred feet have trod 
Its fields to give them heavenly worth. 


Let us with joy then enter in, 

Invited by His gracious hand; 

All things are yours, no need to win 
The heights of heaven, on which we stand. 
Take what thou wilt, His choicest boon 
Shall give to earth a brighter noon 

And make the whole world Beulah Land. 


Frederick W. Neve. 
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City of God 


By CLIFFORD L. STANLEY, 


Professor in the Virginia Theological Seminary. 


UR TEXT is one of the most colorful and magnifi- and Friend is God labors until he is spent and prays 


cent in that Book which is spangled with great 
truths. It is this: ‘‘They shall bring the glory and 
the honor of the nations into it.’’ (Rev. 21:26.) The 
place where they will bring the wealth of the nations 
in this splendid prophecy is the Kingdom of God. And 
by the glory and the honor of the nations I under- 
stand this promise to mean every human thing—all 
people, all activities, all relationships. 
Certainly the glory and the honor of the nations 
need the Kingdom. Sometimes men deny this need 
of the things of earth for the Kingdom, without in- 
tending to do it. They may do so by denying the pos- 
sibility of relationship. They define the Kingdom as 
unrelated to this world. According to this view the 
Kingdom is for some other world, some transcendental, 
far-off realm for which men strain their eyes and 
which strangely agitates and disquiets their souls, a 
realm the very thought of which brings tears to their 
eyes. And according to this view the Kingdom is for 
some other time; it begins with death, when this life 
is done, or it begins at some long deferred general 
resurrection, when the trumpets shall sound and the 
earth and the sea shall give up their dead. If the 
Kingdom of God is for some future time, for some 
other place, then of course it has no relation with the 
glory of the nations nor with their honor, nor can 
it have, so it is irrelevant to talk of their need of it. 
Then there is the group who think that the King- 
dom and this world do have much to do with each 
other. The Kingdom is a dream for the life of this 
world. . This view. raises a number of problems which 
the man escapes who believes that the Kingdom les be- 
yond Jordan. Here is one problem. If the Kingdom 
is a dream for this world, has the dream come true? 
If one says the dream has come true then he has low- 
ered his ideal so that it fits this seething and angry 
mess that lies all around us as empires topple, red car- 
nage stalks abroad, people’s bodies collapse from un- 
der-nourishment and their souls disintegrate from un- 
employment. God forbid that this abomination of 
desolation should be the Kingdom of God. Yet, if a 
man believes that the Kingdom is for this world and 
also believes that it is almost entirely unrealized, then 
is his torment just begun. He is like the man in the 
oriental torture who is tied to two horses who are 
then driven apart, tearing him limb from limb. He 
who sees the vision of a world in which the Kingdom 
- Of God has prevailed and then sees this drunken, reel- 
ing horror of our actual world—he who sees them both 
and loves both Kingdom and world, this man will find 
that his soul will be torn asunder, lifted up to the 
heights of God by the Kingdom, dragged down to the 
abyss of hell and ruin by the world. This is the Cup 
and this is the Cross. The Kingdom has not prevailed, 
but it ought to, for the world and the Kingdom are 
made for each other, even as a man for a maid. So he 
who holds this view must throw himself into labors for 
this great end as long as he shall have breath. His view 
of truth, of the Will of God, drives him nor gives 
him rest whether happy or discouraged, whether strong 
or weak, through darkness and through light, beyond 
seas and over mountains until the end—and then there 
is no end. For He must reign and God must be all 
and in all. Thus the man whose belief is such will go 
on until he is exhausted, and then, like the Arab horse 
who runs until he is exhausted and when he is utterly 
tired breaks into an easy trot, so the man whose Lord 


that in the merey of God and in the marvellous con- 
stitution of his soul there may be some blessed second 
wind awaiting him when he has done ail. There is 
still another kind of problem which he must face 
who believes the Kingdom is a dream for this world. 
Will the Kingdom ever prevail and will the dream 
ever come true? It may and that will be bliss beyonu 
dream. It may not, and that will be ultimate tr 

for it is the failure of creation. Such an outcome 
means that men do not qualify and are thrown on the 
scrap heap of the universe. ‘‘ Outer darkness,’’ ‘* Death’’ 
—these are the New Testament words for such an out- 
come. 


OME PEOPLE recoil from this conclusion. Their 
heart cannot bear it. But I see no eseape from 
such a burden in a moral world, and if we would 

have relationships we must be willing to aecept what- 
ever they entail. If the loved one is good and great 
this means joy for us as long as the goodness and great- 
ness last. If the loved one crumbles and sinks, this 
means grief as long as we love grief as long as the 
sin lasts. We may as well face it. No matter what 
other feelings we have, it we love a sinner, we hurt. 
As long as we live we shall hurt, until the sin is swal- 
lowed up in victory. If our love encompasses a na- 
tion, an age, a race, a world, and these go down into 
permanent destruction, we have laid ourselves open to 
a permanent hurt. There is no statue of limitations 
in connection with personal relations. Who ean drink 
of this cup? It is the price of love. God showed Him- 
self willing to pay this cost of creation by the very 
fact that He has created man. Man’s very existence 
is a proof that God is love. Are we willing to be like 
Him and follow in His train? 

Some other people will hear no talk of any failure 
of creation, for another reason. They will tell you 
that the Kingdom of God must come because God ean- 
not lose. At this point we must proceed carefully. 
No, God cannot lose, but we must remember that hu- 
man wills are free. And this fact determines what 
God’s victory is to be like. If men refuse the King- 
dom, then God must destroy them. This is a victory 
if you want to call it such. But it does not give God 
any joy to show His power in judgment and in de- 
struction. Suppose you tell your child that the fire 
burns, and shortly afterwards he comes to you with 
his hand burned and hurt. He proves that you are 
right, but the proof hurts rather than pleases. Thus 
God always prevails, but, when men refuse, His power 
is shown in judgment and His truth is vindicated in 
their ruin. This very depression is a revelation of 
God’s judgment on a selfish and heartless social sys- 
tem. But such an outcome gives Him no joy. Some- 
times I think that the last word and final deed of God 
in this world’s history so far has always been destrue- 
tion and judgment. His last word to Rome, to the 
Pharaohs, to Babylon, is ‘‘Thou hast been weighed in 
the balances and found wanting.’’ God always wins 
but sometimes men lose. Anyone who means that God 
always wins in the sense of the happy ending to novel 
or movie is ignoring the plain statement of history. 
Yet, the future need not be as the past. Men ‘may 
accept the Kingdom and then God’s victory will re-— 
sult in the kingdoms of this world becoming the King- 
dom of our Lord and His Christ and He shall reign for 
ever and ever. . aL A 
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Someone will say, ‘‘This view really takes the is- 
sues of history out of God’s hands and places them 
in man’s.’’ But does it do so any more than God 
has done already by giving free will to man? We 
are not saying that man brings the Kingdom any more 
than we would say that a man can marry himself. 
Another person must be found who will give the gift 
of a life and so make possible the miracle of marriage. 
In this case you cannot have the reign or Kingdom 
of God without God. On the other hand no one can 
marry a man except he be willing. It takes two to 
make a real marriage. So God brings the Kingdom— 
to, whoever will receive it. Remember the feast in 
the parable—that is one side of the matter. Remem- 
ber the guests who would not come—that is the other 
side of the matter. When men boast themselves it 
is well to remember that God brings the Kingdom; 
when men resort to the kind of faith which lets God 
do it all and lightly assume the inevitable coming of 
a better day, it is well to remember that the Kingdom 
will never come without our consent, nor rear its tower- 
ing pinnacles without our cooperation. 

For these reasons we must object to a certain view 
which is very popular these days. This view holds 


that progress is inevitable, that the world is getting , 


better and better, that evolution will gradually grind 
out its most irresistible blessings, until we find our- 
selves in the Promised Land. Just look what this 
view does for us. It relieves us of uncertainty as to 
the final outcome. It is a very comfortable view, 
good for making souls fat and sleepy. It asks no Cross, 
no rigors, nor heroism, no supreme offering of love. 
Furthermore, it is content with the present. We are 
about as far along as we can be. The soul ean take 
“its ease; God asks of it no sharing of a tragic grief 
for a lost world, but only a smug vote of easy confi- 
dence. Anything which happens to be wrong we can 
dismiss as a sort of inevitable evolutionary profit-and- 
loss, the necessary failure of the unfit in a world where 
the fit necessarily survive. This view asks one to do 
his part but it encourages no titanic and soul-stretch- 
ing labors. In fact, it frowns on them as apt to be 
more disrupting than constructive. It is a view for a 
world of little men, a world grown old and cautious 
and easy-going, a world where all the heroes are dead. 
In the last analysis, it presents mankind an easy chair 
and says, “‘Sit there until gradual and irresistible evo- 
lution has brought in the millennium.’’ This kind of 
evolution denies the will and makes a travesty of the 
moral nature of history. For this reason I hold it to 
be the deadliest heresy of our time. 


. 
\ 


HE KINGDOM, then, is intended for the world, 

which is well, because the world sorely needs 

the Kingdom. In the Kingdom alone will the 
world find a number of things which are indispen- 
sable for its survival. One of them is order. An 
individual human being is full of instincts and pas- 
sions which are both necessary and valuable. How- 
ever, they have no inherent order. They will check 
and frustrate each other and so destroy the organism 
unless some principle of control is brought in. Like- 
wise, the world needs order to create a balance be- 
tween this man’s productivity and that man’s need, 
between industry and culture, between this world’s 
life and the life to come. The Kingdom of God is that 
order. 


The world needs purpose, too. Order alone is not 
enough. The keys on a typewriter are ordered in a 
certain way, but the order is meaningless. Only that 
order which is the result of purpose is a real order. 
Now, the purpose which alone can issue in any real 
order must somehow be inherent in existence. Men 
did not make the universe, and if the universe has any 
purpose it must have that purpose independently of 
man. Likewise the human race did not make itself. 
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and if there is any purpose in human life that pur- 
pose must exist independently of man and account for 
his creation. Nevertheless, man must discover the 
existence of that purpose if he is to find life, because 
human life is directed from within and our life is, 
indeed, what we make it. So, then, man must dis- 
cover purpose if he is to live, and purpose must al- 
ready be in the picture if it is to be discovered. One 
more step and this lengthening chain of reasoning is 
complete. And it is this: There is no purpose apart 
from some personal life which has that purpose, and 
this is so because purpose is the achievement of intelli- 
gence and will, and those things are what we mean 
by personality. Therefore, if life is to have purpose 
and avoid the dangerous reefs of meaninglessness and 
disorder, it must make the discovery of God. God 
has a purpose. It is the creation and preservation 
and the increasing unto abundance of personal life. 
That is a purpose, indeed. Anything less than this is 
neither the purpose of God nor is it the creature of 
intelligence. The world does not know either God or 
His purpose, and except it discover God and His pur- 
pose, except it bring its glory and its honor into the 
Kingdom of God, our age will go the way of previous 
ages. 

We are now in possession of a principle by which 
we may deal justly with the problem of hfe. The 
good life consists of ‘‘the glory and the honor of the 
nations’’ brought into or under the sway of a pur- 
pose, which is the service of life, or, as it is usually 
called, love. 


“LEAVE GOD TO ORDER ALL THY WAYS.”’ 


Leave God to order all thy ways, 

And hope in Him, whate’er betide; 
Thou’ll find Him in the evil days 

An all-sufficient strength and guide, 
Who trusts in God’s unchanging love, 
Builds on the rock that naught can move. 


What can these anxious cares avail— 
These never ceasing moans and sighs? 
What can it help us to bewail 
Each painful moment as it flies? 
Our cross and trials do but press 
Only your restless heart keep still, 
~-And wait in cheerful hope, content 
To take whate’er His gracious will, 
’ His all-discerning love hath sent; 
-~Nor doubt our inmost wants are known 
To Him who chose us for His own! 


He knows when joyful hours are best; 
He sends them as He sees it best meet ; 

When thou hast borne its fiery test, 
And now art freed from all deceit, 

He comes to thee all unaware, 

And makes thee own His loving eare. 


Now, in the heat of pain or strife, 
Think God hath cast thee off unheard; 
Nor that the man whose prosperous life 
Thou enviest, is of him preferred. 
Time passes, and much change doth bring, 
And sets a trend to everything. 


All are alike before His face: 

Tis easy to our God most high 

To make the rich man poor and base, 

To give the poor man wealth and joy. 
True wonders still of him are wrought 

Who setteth up and brings to naught. 
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Belief and Conduct 


By JAMES E. FREEMAN, 


Bishop of Washington. 


HY eall ye me, Lord, Lord, and do not the things 
which I say?’’ This was the searching question 
that Jesus asked of His disciples, after setting 

before them certain principles that should govern them 
in their habit and practice. He had laid before them 
certain definite rules that were indispensable to right 
conduct among them: ‘‘As ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye also to them likewise,’”’ “‘Judge not, 
and ye shall not be judged,’’ ‘‘Give, and it shall be 
given unto you;. . . For with the same measure that 
ye mete withal it shall be measured to you again.’’ 
He also reminded them that, ‘‘A good tree bringeth 
not forth corrupt fruit; neither doth a corrupt tree 
bring forth good fruit. For every tree is known by 
his own fruit.’’ These fundamental rules of conduct 
for the Christian disciple, along with many others, He 
urged, bringing His weighty admonitions to a close 
with the words: ‘‘Why eall ye me, Lord, Lord, and 
do not the things which I say?’’ He follows this by 
saying to His disciples: ‘‘Whosoever cometh to me, 
and heareth my sayings, and doeth them, I will shew 
you to whom he is like: He is hike a man which built 
an house, and digged deep, and laid the foundation 
on a rock: and when the flood arose, the stream beat 
vehemently upon that house, and could not shake it: 
for it was founded upon a rock. But he that heareth, 
and doeth not, is like a man that without a foundation 
built an house upon the earth; against which the 
stream did beat vehemently, and immediately it fell; 
and the ruin of that house was great.’’ . 

Jesus definitely states that the test of discipleship 
is not in profession but in practice. He insists that to 
hold Christian character the regulation of life by His 
standards is indispensable. To make practice square 
with profession is not an easy thing; it is hard and 
costly, but the Master demands nothing less. On an- 
other occasion He said: “‘If any man will come after 
me, let him deny himself, and take up his eross daily, 
and follow me.’’ 

Much, too much, of our religious habit is profession, 
the acknowledgment in some form of words, a creed, 
expresssive of our allegiance to the person and teach- 
ings of Christ. Frequently we are admonished that 
religion is a thing apart from the practical concerns 
of life itself; it is a form of indulgence which we eall 


EDITORIALS. 
(Continued rom page 3.) 

met his new congregation for the first time. The Sun- 
day School had run down and the services were badly 
attended. He offered suggestions that certain methods 
be tried to make these important parts of the church 
more attractive. Each suggestion was met with sad 
shaking of the heads. All methods had been tried 
and none had succeeded in the past. The young cleric 
remarked that he believed the people would really be 
disappointed if things did succeed. 

Such attitudes must disappear if we are to be sue- 
cessful. Unfortunately there are clergy who exhibit 
the same attitudes. We hear skepticism about The For- 
ward Movement itself—just another ‘‘movement’’ some 
say. Until we ean put ourselves in this Forward Move- 
ment it will be a failure. We have the resources to 
sueceed. <A little more energy will overcome past fail- 
ure. 


worship and its field of occupation is largely restricted 
to the area of the Church itself. ‘‘You cannot mix 
business with religion,’’ is an expression with which 
we are made familiar. The implication of this is that 
our professon of loyalty to Christ and His teachings 
does not and cannot affect our habits and practice in 
our daily contacts with our fellows. It is this superfi- 
cial and wholly inaccurate view that has brought our 
religious profession into disrepute and has made it 
unappealing to great numbers of people, especially the 
youth. The severest condemnation that Christ ever 
administered to the people of His day was because of 
this superficial or artificial expression of religious be- 
lief. It was a form of Phariseeism, of an external dis- 
play of righteousness that had nothing of worth or 
value, against which He inveighed and that called forth 
His oft-repeated condemnation. To make clean the 
outside was a sham and a deceit when within was all 
manner of uncleanness. 

The test of the value of our religious profession both 
to ourselves and the world about us is determined by 
the effect it has upon our daily habits and practices. 
Well does Emerson say: ‘‘What you are speaks so 
loud I cannot hear what you say.’’ The whole, in- 
deed the sole purpose of worship is not only to pay 
tribute to Him whom we profess to serve, but to gain 
strength the better to fit us for the practice of His 
precepts in our domestic, social and occupational life. 
In fine, there are no areas of life in which our religious 
beliefs do not find their proper field of occupation. A 
profession of faith that does not demonstrate its value 
in home, shop and office, becomes the ‘‘opiate of the 
people’’, and it is this superficial expression of reli- 
gious conviction that our modern world sternly eriti- 
cizes and roundly condemns. Jesus contends that the 
superstructure of character is stabilized and secured 
by the kind of foundation on which it rests. If that 
foundation is His life and teachings, then the imevit- 
able evidence must be disclosed in a stable, Christian 


character that is governed in all its action by loyal 
adherence to Him whom it purposes to serve and obed- 
iently follow. 

‘“Why call ye me, Lord, Lord, and do not the things 
which I say?’’ 


WHY NOT GRADUATE. 


Some people have spasmodic religion with a faith 
in spiritual things that operates by fits and starrts. 
It is good for little except to make one uncomfortable 
when the thought of sin, death and judgment comes. 
Others are ‘‘C-E Christians’’ meaning that they belong 
to the Church and bestir themselves to show their 
faces to God’s House on Christmas and Easter. This 


kind of religion also is of little practical value. There 
is little benefit from the occasional practice of com- 
munion with God. The great need for individuals and 
for society is to graduate these lower classes into the 
higher grades of regular practical Christian worship- 
pers and workers. The real benefit of being a Chris- 
tian comes in following Christ day by day. By daily 
habits of Christlike living we gather the fruits of the 
spirit. If you want Christian love, oy, peace and hope 
you must graduate into the higher classes——Weekly 
Messenger, Mamaroneck, New York. 7 
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Christian Marriage 


By DANIEL A. McGREGOR, 


Secretary of Religious Education, National Council. 


HY DO PEOPLE go to Church to get married? 
Why do they feel that they have to have a 
clergyman in this very intimate occasion? What 

does the clergyman really do in a marriage? 

The true answer to this question will lead us into 
an understanding of the meaning of Christian mar- 
riage. In the first place we must rid our minds of 
the error that the clergyman is of primary importance 
in the marriage. What he does is important, but tech- 
nically it is quite secondary. The clergyman does not 
‘“‘marry’’ the couple. The only person whom any 
minister ever ‘‘married’’ is his own wife, if he is 
fortunate enough to have one. The man and the woman 
‘‘marry’’? one another, and the Church through the 
minister blesses the union. The true title for the serv- 
ice in the Church is ‘‘The Solemnization of Matri- 
mony.’? The Church pronounces that the couple are 
man and wife but does not make them so. The Church 
blesses and solemnizes the union but does not create it. 
There can be real marriage without the Church. 


Why, then, does the Church insist on her own part 
in marriage, and why does she teach her children that 
she should be consulted and her blessing given in every 
marital union that is entered into? For the simple 
reason that marriage is a very dangerous thing both to 
the individual soul and to society. Marriage can be 
the greatest blessing to a life or the greatest bane. 
It can uplift and inspire life or it can degrade and 
ruin it. Marriage is a crisis of great opportunity and 
great danger. Romanticism ignores the danger and 
assumes that every marriage is happy and helpful. It 
concludes its love stories with the sentence expressed or 
implied: ‘‘And so they were married and lived hap- 
pily ever after.’’ In actual experience it does not 
happen so regularly. Marriage is not the end of the 
road of love, it is the beginning of the testing of the 
reality of love. 

Sex is one of the most powerful forces in life. {ft 
ean lift human souls to the heights of joy. It can 
inspire them to unselfishness and self-sacrifice. It can 
inspire rich and noble love. It can bring into being 
new persons, souls made in the image of God. It can 
create families where all that is good in man and 
woman, all love and heipfulness can grow and find a 
home. Sex is of God. 


Or sex can be the most destructive force in hfe. It 
can, by its passionate power, sweep away all considera- 
tion of God and of others. It can demand its own 
satisfaction at the cost of all that is pure and lovely. 
It can become the violent surge of the flesh overcoming 
all that is of the spirit. It can ruin love, it can destroy 
homes, it can poison character. It can degrade man 
lower than the beasts. Sex can be of the devil. 


Sex is dynamite. It is never neutral, it blesses or 
it curses. In any life it either uplifts or degrades. 
Count Keyserling has said: ‘‘Sex is either sacrament or 
sin.’”’ The Christian Church has never taught that 
sex is evil. But she recognizes that it can be a terrible 
evil. And in her teaching about marriage she gives 
guidance to her children in order that they may avoid 
its dangers and find its blessings. The help that she 
gives may be illustrated graphically. 


ILL AND SUSIE are two young people who are 
deeply in love with one another. Bill says: ‘‘Let 
us find the fulfilment of our love. Let us join to- 

gether as man and wife and give ourselves completely 


a — 


to each other.’’ Susie says: ‘‘I love you, Bill, and 
I want to be yours. But experience shows that sex is 
mysterious in its effects. _It opens up great riches of 
life to some people and it brings others to ruin. It 
saves some souls and it damns others. Which will it 
do to us? I’m afraid.’’ Bill replies: ‘‘I don’t know. 
I never dealt with this problem before. I hope that 
it will mean blessing to us. But I don’t know. It is 
a great mystery. Let’s go to the Church. Her inter- 
est is in the souls of people. Perhaps she can tell us 
how to enter into this hfe of marital love without dan- 
ger. 

Soon the two young people come to the Church and 
ask guidance and this is given in the questions, answers 
and vows of the Service for the Solemnization of Matri- 
mony. In this service the Church asks: ‘‘On what 
terms and conditions do you two people propose to 
enter into marital relationships? Is it merely a mat- 
ter of natural desire and liking? Or is it a mutual and 
irrevocable giving as long as ye both shall live? Does 
your love include respect and honor? Does it include 
loyalty and unselfishness in the hard days as well as 
the easy ones? Does it include your forsaking all 
others? Is this step taken solemnly and publicly, in 
the sight of God and of God’s people? Do you take 
God into this new relationship? ; 

When the young couple publicly and solemnly an- 
swer, ‘‘Yes’’ to these questions, the Church through 
her minister replies, ‘‘Then go ahead, and God bless 
you. Marriage entered into in this way is not a dan- 
ger, but a source of health in body and soul. The 
blessing of God and His Church is on your new life 
together.’’ The Church does not create the marriage, 
it gives its blessing to those marriages that respect 
certain conditions and gives assurance that such mar- 
riages are not only good but are actually channels of 
the grace of God. 

Christian marriage is a sacrament and one of the 
most beautiful aspects of Christian teaching is found 
in this sacramental character. For wherever there is 
a sacrament there must be a ‘‘minister of the sacra- 
ment’’. In the Holy Communion this minister is the 
priest; in Confirmation and in Holy Orders this minis- 
ter is the bishop. Who is the minister of the sacra- 
ment in Holy Matrimony? Not the clergyman, he is 
merely the person who pronounces the blessing on the 
union. In every Christian marriage the man is the 
priest, the minister of the sacrament of love to the 
woman, and the woman is the priestess, the minister 
of the sacrament of love to the man. Marriages are 
not made in Church, they are made in the home in the 
life of love and helpfulness in the home when two 
people become one flesh and one spirit. 


The Marriage Service is not merely an ecclesiastical 
or legal form. It is the statement by the Church of 
the necessary pre-requisites to healthy marital life. 
It is the recognition and announcement of the law writ- 
ten in the social and emotional constitution of hu- 
manity. That sex life which does not include love, 
honor, life-long devotion, willingness to be loyal in 
the hard days, recognition of God and public acknowl- 
edgment before the community is fraught with dan- 
ger. And in the Marriage Service the Church gives 
assurance and blessing to those who enter the married 
state recognizing these conditions and solemnly and 
publicly acknowledging them. 


‘ 
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Education 


By UPTON H. GIBBS, 


Retired Clergyman of Missionary District of Eastern Oregon. 


HE OPENING of the school year in the fall, is 

always of perennial importance and effect. It is 

always interesting to watch the children eagerly 
trooping to the school buildings to be enrolled and 
start anew. Later, older groups who have eraduated 
from the high school, wend their ways by stage and 
train to the university, college or technical school. 

The question inevitably arises, ‘‘What is Eduea- 
tion?’? It may be somewhat trite to point out, that 
the root meaning of the word, ‘‘educate’’, is to lead 
or draw out, implying an unfolding or development of 
that which is contained within. But a good many er- 
roneously suppose that education is a cramming pro- 
cess, by which the unfortunate victim is stuffed with 
facts until his brain reels, and his head feels abnor- 
mally enlarged by reason of what has been forced 
into it. 

Now, these two ideas of education are diametrically 
opposed to each other. The one implies that the mind 
is a vacuum or nearly so, to be filled with whatever 
the teacher may choose to put in. The other is that 
the mind is already endowed with latent powers and 
faculties, which the teacher should train and strengthen 
wisely, bringing them out as a physical trainer does 
the muscles of the body by suitable exercises. 

This latter conception of education, that of develop- 
ment, is by far the higher and nobler. It implies, more- 
over, that tle child’s career is marked out beforehand, 
and that he is equipped naturally with the necessary 
faculties to attain it. Thus it regards the child from 
the very beginning as a responsible being with his own 
particular personality. 

Edueation then adapts itself to the needs of the 
pupil, who is its objective. And this constitutes its 
greatest importance, for the child is the father 
of the man to be, and the education of the child de- 
termines, to a large extent, that the man whom the 
child fathers is of the right sort. Hence, any com- 
munity is vitally interested in the education of its 
children, for its future rests with them. 


Its Function and Purpose. 

True education is a developing and not a cramming 
process. In the life of the child it seeks to bring out 
and make available his inherent powers and capacities, 
which constitute his natural endowment. 

Education in its full sense deals with the child in 
the whole range of his nature, physically, mentally and 
spiritually. The child is not body only, or body and 
mind, but body, mind and spirit. As he represents an 
entity, these three constituents of his nature are inter- 
related and overlap each other. The body affects the 
mind and vice versa. The same is true as regards 
body and spirit, or mind and spirit. The body will 
clog both the mind and spirit if allowed to, and a mind 
engrossed on material or mundane matters, finds spirit- 
ual ideas foolishness. 

A human being is not an independent unit, but a 
member of arace. He is born into a family, and grows 
up as a member of it, but also in a wider environment 
as a member of a tribe or nation. He is never alone, 
and it is not good for him to be alone. So with his 
development there are three institutions for this pur- 
nose, the family, the state and the church. His educa- 
tion will be derived from these institutions that exist 
for this purpose. All three are concerned in the child’s 
education to develop him into -a full grown man, 
~ rounded out according to the completeness of his homan 
nature. ix: 


“The “representatives of these three institutions in. 


the experience of the child are the parent, the teacher 
and the priest or minister. These three form a trinity, 
and are meant to act wnitedly and harmoniously to- 
gether as they have a mutual aim and purpose. 

One of the best statements in regard to education 
appeared in an educational journal some years ago, 
cited from an address to a graduating class. It read: 

‘‘You are an eternal thought of God. For your life 
He has an ideal. To prepare you for fulfilling this 
ideal, is the function that education has to perform.” 

A former pupil of a noted English school paid it the 
highest compliment in detlaring that: 

‘“‘The stupidest boy who went out of it, knew and 
felt he had a mission in life.’’ 

This was largely due to the initiative and efforts of 
its headmaster, the Rev. Edward Thring, whose name 
oceupies a honored place in the annals of education. 

He had a grasp of the true meaning and purpose of 
education above most of his fellow educators. 

‘‘Edueation,’’ he said, ‘‘is not bookworm work, but 
the giving the subtle power of observation, the fac- 
ulty of seeing, the eye, and mind to catch hidden 
truths, and new creative germs.’’ And again, “‘trans- 
mission of life from the living, through the living, to 
the living, is the highest definition of education.”’ 

Edueation, then, means life, a more abundant life, 
to the one educated. Hence its importance and hence 
the honorable and honored profession of those engaged 
in this notable work as parent, teacher, priest or min- 
ister. 


The Teacher, 

In education, the personal equation that hes in the 
relationship between the teacher and the taught, is 
fundamental in importance and effect. Education has 
to do with personal subjects. A statue is carved or 
east, but a child is educated, education being as above 
noted: 

‘“‘The passing on to other lives—the entering of 
mind into mind—the handing on of the torch of 
thought and feeling from brother to brother—from 
teacher to taught.”’ 

Thus the personality of the teacher becomes a pow- 
erful factor. The late President Garfield remarked 
once, that his ieda of a university was ‘‘a plank with 
Mark Hopkins at one end, and a pupil at the other.’’ 

The same may be said of other great teachers and 
educators. These not only imparted their knowledge 
to their pupils, but what is more important, impressed 
their personalities on them. Edward Thring, the Eng- 
lish schoolmaster, to whom reference has been made, 
had knowledge and ability, but these met with success 
mainly because of what he himself was. His person- 
ality was dynamic. He educated his boys in the fullest 
sense of the word, drawing out and developing their 
powers of thought, feeling and insight. His work 
did not always bear fruit at once, the harvest being 
often long delayed. But it may safely be said, that 
no boy who had been there for a year, left without a 
permanent impress on his character for good. 

Now, one of the principal factors in his success, as 
a teacher, was that he recognized the personal equation 
in teaching. As a young man, and a curate in a country 
town, he had to teach a class of boys in the national 
schools. There was a vast gulf between him, a univers- 
ity honor man, and the litle laborers’ sons with their 
empty heads. But in an inaugural address to the Edu- 
cation Society of which he had been. chosen. president, 
he said referring to this period: .- 6{oode Wane = 

‘“They had, to be got-at, or—I -had, failed. 1 
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tried all my patience, called every power into play, 
and visited me with such searching of heart if they 
did not do well. Never shall I cease to be grateful 
to those impracticable other-world boys, and that world 
of theirs which had to be got into. There I learnt 
the great secret of St. Augustine’s golden key, which, 
though it be of gold, is useless unless it fits the wards 
of the lock.’’ 

Then he graphically described the trouble he had 
fitting himself to be the key which should unlock their 
minds, and open the shut chambers of their heart. He 
said: 

‘‘Oh! how hard it was to get into shape, their shape, 
and fit the twists and corners of blocked and ignorant 
minds. But it was glorious work.’’ 

Now, here is the point, the teacher’s first duty is to 
adapt himself to his pupils. He cannot teach them from 
an eminence, but must get next to them, and reach 
their point of contact. If education, if teaching is 
‘‘the transmission of hfe from the living, through the 
living to the living,’’ this cannot be done except 
through personal contact of mind with mind. 

This is what Edward Thring ag a teacher pre-emi- 
nently accomplished. He injected his mind into those 
of his pupils, and thus imparted to them some of his 
own qualities. Those who were most influenced, be- 
came his intellectual, moral and spiritual sons. Many 
of them more truly so than of their fathers according 
to the flesh. 

And now a point comes that is often ignored, but 
which ts fundamental in being a successful teacher, 
namely, the training of the pupils to work out their 
own intellectual salvation without assistance. This 
has been admirably expressed by a living eminent 
scholar, Dean Inge. He said: 

‘“‘The whole object of a good teacher was to make 
himself unnecessary. He unlocked the outer gate of 
the treasure house of knowledge; he imbued his pupils 
with a lively faith in the riches within, and with a keen 
desire to make them their own. And then he put the 
buneh of keys into his pupils’ hands and bade them 
go in and explore for themselves.’’ 


The Taught. 

The relation between the teacher and the taught in 
education, is a reciprocal and subordinate one. The 
pupil is not a stone to be chiseled, or clay to be 
kneeded and molded, but a human being with intelli- 
gence, feeling and will. These faculties have to be 
reached and influenced by the teacher. An inspira- 
tional teacher seeks to stimulate the intelligence, arouse 
the feeling and enlist the will of his pupil. By so doing 
he secures the cooperation of the latter. Instead of 
resistance, the pupil will render assistance by yielding 
to the teacher and intelligent, cheerful and willing co- 
operation by obedience, application and perseverance. 

No teacher, however able, can hope to acomplish 
much without such response to his efforts from the 
pupil. 

There is a twofold duty in this respect, that of the 
teacher to elicit by every means possible, such response 
from his pupil, and the duty of the latter to render it. 
If there is failure, it is due either to the one or the 
other failing in his duty, or it may be both are at 
fault. 

There is no royal road to learning, and the one that 
must be taken is rough and arduous at the start, though 
it becomes smoother the further it is faithfully tra- 
versed. But the smooth part cannot be reached without 
passing over the rough. 

The young pupil naturally balks when he strikes the 
rough spots. To a certain extent the teacher may help, 
but he must not carry the pupil over them. There is 
a tendency to do too much in the way of assistance. 
The pupil should be trained to work out his own salva- 
tion, and not expect everything to be done for him. 
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The only way to master a subject is by study that 
involves reading, marking, learning and inwardly di- 
gesting. This is the process and the only one by which 
knowledge can be acquired and assimilated. Phono- 
graphic knowledge is a deception, though it may pass 
for a time. 

The pupil, then, cannot hope to escape the drudgery 
necessary to learning. He must cultivate the will to 
learn and a receptive mind. As a beginner, he will 
walk by faith in his instructors. Humility is as great 
a scholastic virtue as it is a theological one. The true 
learner is ever humble and ready to learn and be 
taught. A great scholar once remarked that he was 
‘always a learner, and a learner still,’’ although he 
had obtained distinction as a scholar. 

Teacher and taught, the relation between the two is 
most intimate and reciprocal, for the teacher will learn 
of the taught as well as the tanght of the teaclier. 
When these two work in harmony, advance and suc- 
cess are assured, for in union there is strength. 

As a fitting conclusion, the following words of Rus- 
kin will suffice: 

‘‘Edueation is not to know something tomorrow, 
which we did not know yesterday, but to be something 
tomorrow we weren't yesterday.’’ 


BOOK REVIEW 


REATIVE CHRISTIANITY: By Shailer Mathews. 
165. Price, $1.50. 
Press, Nashville. 


Pp: 
Published by The Cokesbury 


We welcome this book which contains the Cole Lectures 
for 1934 by Dr.: Shailer Mathews, Dean Emeritus of the 
Divinity School of the University of Chicago. There are six 
in number. 

The author and lecturer points out very ably the fields 
in which the Christian religion must create and perpetu- 
ate its principles and ideals in practical ways. Christi- 
anity must triumph in preserving certain social values that 
are inherent in it. He makes the individual the focus 
of Creative Christianity. His task is to Christianize social 
forces in an intelligent way to prevent reactions. 

The author makes a strong appeal for a ‘‘Creative Chris- 
tian Message,” and states that “To fear hell is not neces- 
sarily to destroy existing evils. A message to be effective 
must arouse enmity. A common hatred is one of 
the strongest motives to social action. If one can get 
people to hate together, they will work together” (pp. 32, 
33). 

The author admits without reservation that ‘‘The Church 
is the agent of Christian.-movement.’’ He calls the Church 
“The Creative Organization,’’ and says that new obligations 
are set upon the creative organization by new conditions. 
In the last lecture the possibilities and morals of a social 
equality and its place in a democratic system are dis- 
cussed. 


The book is a discussion of how can the Gospel be ap- 
plied to conditions of today and a new social order be 
created thereby. 

This is a good book on practical theology, which we 
recommend to the clergy. 

Spathey. 


* * * 


HE SUPREME TEST. Compiled by Alfred L. Murray. 
Pp. 169. Price, $1. Published by William B. Herd- 
mans Publishing Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


This book contains twelve sermons by twelve able preach- 
ers and was compiled into a book form by one of the group. 
In the list we have such preachers as James I. Vance, Robert 
G. Lee, A. Z. Conrad, Clarence HE. Macartney, and others. 
The sermons are of different points of view, but the theme 
is common to all, that is that the world’s problems are not 
Head problems, but Heart problems and the Love of God 
in Jesus Christ only can solve them. Dr. Vance’s sermon 
on “The New Day in a Changing World,” is one of the 
best discussions on modern conditions and their solution 
we have seen lately. It is a true picture. ‘‘Woe unto the 
reformer who is not himself a creature of the reformation.” 
“We are afraid change may hurt us, may injure our if 
terest...” This is a stirring sermon. 

[ Spathey. 
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Mother Hubbard of the Holy Hill 


By FREDERICK WARD KATES, 


Theological Seminary Student, Rochester, 


IGHT miles from the nation’s capital, on a ridge 
E overlooking that city, the Potomac River, the his- 

torie old city of Alexandria, and the Maryland 
shore to the eastward, stands a magnificent grove of 
trees sheltering an institution 113 years old and 113 
years young. The place is known far and wide to its 
friends and persons W ho have lived and studied there, 
or who have in some way felt its influence as ‘‘The 
Holy Hill’’. This quiet, shaded spot is the location 
of the Protestant Episcopal Theological Seminary in 
Virginia, the great evangelical and missionary seminary 
of the Episcopal Church. 

Storm-winds and the effects of time are thinning 
out the once thick grove of trees, spared from the axe 
of Federal soldiers during the War Between the States 
by a special request made to the Federal commandant 
of the fortifications of the city of Washington still 
visible on the ridge. But there are still many venerable 
trees bearing witness to the spirits and souls who have 
moved and are today moving through this grove, the 
spirits and souls of men and women who have come 
there to gain nourishment for the world’s need. 

Eminent Christian pioneers, men who have literally 
obeyed Christ’s great commission, ‘‘Go ye into all the 
world, and preach the gospel to every creature,”’ 
started forth from this same quiet hill-top grove. Lead- 
ers in the Church’s life at home and great preachers 
like Bishop Phillips Brooks of Massachusetts found 
this place an early and never-to-be-forgotten home. 

Of that list of great and large souls which through 
the sweep of the years has caused this spot to be 
known as ‘‘The Holy Hill’? one name stands vividly 
forth, especially to those men who have found this spot 
their home in recent years. That name is ‘‘Mother 
Hubbard’’, the name that very naturally and most af- 
fectionately has been ascribed to Mrs. Russell Sturgis 
Hubbard, mother of three sons in the ministry of the 
Episcopal Church and dweller on ‘‘The Hill’’ during 
term-time these past few years. 

Mother Hubbard has become as much a part of 

“The Holy Hill’’ as the Chapel and the trees, the 
Dean and the professors, the quiet walks and the starry 
nights. Her home, by the side of the road, has been 
open day and night to all who eall her friend and to 
all whom she knows and ealls friend. A radiating cen- 
ter of Christian spirit and love and friendship has been 
the hearth of Mother Hubbard of ‘‘The Holy Hill’’. 
. Mother Hubbard, sister of the Rt. Rev. James De- 
Wolf Perry, Bishop of Rhode Island and Presiding 
Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church, knows the 
meaning of friendsnip: her life has been a constant 
witness of all the word means. Recently a little essay 
on the subject has come from her pen, and we should 
like to pass on some of what she has written on this 
theme, that you, too, may capture a bit both of her 
spirit and what it is that makes all of us who have 
known her love her, and of what friendship is and 
can be. 

“The starting point for a consideration of friend- 
ship is, perhaps, the realization that every relation- 
ship in life should have friendship as its foundation, 
and this brings us to the importance of some sort of 
definition. To my mind, friendship is the union ere- 
ated by mutual affection accompanied by respect for 
the individual; and friendship-i in-the-making, which 
we are about to consider, is the interchange of that af- 
fection.’ 

‘‘Love can be expended with no implied return. We 
understand that God’s love is poured on those who 
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are as yet unable to recognize, accept, or return it. 
The saint can give his love to a most unlovely object 
without even any knowledge on the part of the recip- 
ient of the gift received. Love is a divine outpouring, 
and most certainly includes the affection of friendship, 
even as friendship most surely includes love. When 
Christ turned to His disciples with the words, ‘‘ Hence- 
forth I call you friends,’’ there was suggested an ad- 
vance in their intimacy, though His love had been 
there from the first. Friendship is then a sort of 
partnership that includes an output and an intake, a 
ecommerce of love. This enlarges the field of friend- 
ship, making it the foundation for all our relation- 
ships; employer and employee; mistress and maid, 
parent and child, husband and wife, man and woman, 
and man and God. 

‘“When a reverent friendship is felt among all its 
members, a family becomes a joy-giving center, creat- 
ive of all that is best. When husband and wife stand 
ready to meet each other and all the circumstances 
of daily life in the spirit of friendship, with its bal- 
ance of freedom and dependence; when parent and 
child have established a reciprocal respect free from 
all sense of possession or domination; when each mem- 
ber feels for the others reference for personality with 
tolerance for differing opinions, only then will develop- 
ment of the individual be possible, without which fam- 
ily life misses its fulfilment. When these fundamen- 
tals of friendship prevail in the family, society will 
become safer and happier ”’ 

‘‘Friendship between one human being and another 
offers the best that human life is capable of—what of 
friendship between man and God? Is such a possibility 
assuming too much? If so, what of Christ’s words, 
‘Henceforth I call you friends’? .What of His teach- 
ing to call God ‘Our Father’? What of His reiterated 
assurance that God seeks us, hears us, loves us? Is 
not prayer the very essence of the language of friend- 
ship? Prayer is communion with God, a matter of 
appeal and response, of offering and receiving, and of 
yearning for fellowship at its highest. By treating all 
relationships with our fellowmen as friendships, we 
become more worthy of a relationship with God; and 
by understanding that intimacy as a friendship, we can 
in turn perfect our human relationships. It is an aw- 
ful thing to be trusted by a friend with his heart. The 
only way we can be safely so trusted is to offer him 
continually to the safe-keeping of God. Intercession 
thus provides for the fulfilment of love between friends 
a common meeting place in the Presence of Christ, 
Who has Himself called us to His Friendship.’’ 


DEDICATION. 


Better in bitterest agony to lie 
Before Thy throne, 

Than thro’ much increase to be lifted up on high, 
And stand alone. 


Better by one sweet soul, constant and true, 
To be beloved, 

Than all the kingdom of delight to trample thro’, 
Unloved, unloved. 


Yet best—the need that broke me at Thy feet, 
In voiceless prayer, 
And cast my chastened heart, a sacrifice complete; 


Upon Thy care. 
—John Oxenham. 
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News from the Front 


(The Southern Churchman believing that missions constitute 
the life of the Church hereby invites the missionaries of our 
Church to write letters to this paper describing the work they 
are doing in an interesting way, so that our people may know 
more of what is going on in the mission field.) 


Christians of Several Nationalities Meet in a Combined 
Service of Praise and Worship. 
Harbin, Manchuria, June 26, 1935. 

The Christian service of various nationalities held at 
the Simenliar Chinese Chureh of Harbin, Manchuria, 
Sunday afternoon was atttended by more than a thou- 
sand people, the large building and its galleries being 
filled. Among the attendants were: Chinese, Japanese, 
Koreans, Russians, Germans, Poles, English, Ameri- 
cans, Canadians, French, Lithuanians and Latoians. 

Preceding opening of the meeting, the brass band of 
the Russian Baptist Church played a number. Then 
the leader of the meeting Pastor Chang of the Chinese 
Methodist Church, asked that the audience stand in si- 
lent prayer, following which the Lord’s Prayer was 
used by each one in his own tongue. 

Pastor Liang of the Chinese Lutheran Church and 
the Rev. Chikmaroff of the Harbin Molikan Church, 
read in Chinese and Russian, respectively, John 17: 
1-26 and Eph. 4:1-16, one referring to the unity of be- 
lievers in Christ and the other calling attention to 
the complete building up of the Church in Christ, 
following which the Moliken choir sang a hymn. 

There was then a short sermon by the new Japanese 
pastor, Mr. Kurata, whose subject was, ‘‘The Unity of 
Christ In All Nations.’’ A double quartet of the Jap- 
anese Methodist congregation then sang, the Rey. Har- 
mon Rosin, pastor of one of the two German Lutheran 
Churches of Harbin spoke on 1 Cor. 12:4-6, referring 
to diversity of gifts in the unity of the Spirit. 

While the collection was being taken, the Russian 
band played another number. There was then a spe- 
cial prayer, following which Mr. J. T. F. Robertson, 
representative of the British and Foreign Bible Society 
in Manchuria, addressed the large audience, urging 
the importance of placing the Scriptures in the hands 
of the thousands of people of many nationalities in 
Manchuria. Then followed a short sermon by Rev. 
Li You Lin, pastor of the Chinese Simenliar Church. 
He emphasized the unity of Christ’s followers as prayed 
for by the Lord. The choir of Pastor Li’s Church 
then sang the Nineteenth Psalm, set to old Chinese 
music by Mr. Wu Pai-Siang, a well-known Chinese 
Christian business man of Harbin, who has put a hun- 
dred Psalms to ancient Chinese music and is teaching 
them to the Simenliar Chureh choir. 

The Russian Baptist Church choir sang as an anthem 
the hundred and seventeenth Psalm, and the Molikan 
Church choir a hymn, after which Rev. Petroff of the 
Russian Baptist Church spoke on the importance of 
earrying out among all peoples the Great Commission 
of the Lord Jesus. Pastor Paik Hi Yu of the Korean 
Methodist Church then addressed the large audience, 
following which the Korean choir sang. 

Rock of Ages was sung with feeling by all in the 
languages of the several nationalities represented. Each 
group then recited its declaration of faith in its own 
tongue. The doxology was sung and the meeting 
closed after the benediction in English by Dr. Charles 
Deming, Methodist missionary to the Koreans in North 
Manchuria. Singing by the Russian Baptist choir, by 
the Japanese double quartet, and by the Korean and 
Chinese Simenliar choirs was especially good. 

The meeting was characterized by praise and wor- 
ship. There was, too, a spirit of real fellowship. Ease 
and freedom was manifest among speakers and 
throughout the audience. All realized that, though 
of different tongues and nationalities, they were truly 
children and servants of one God and Father and 
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saved through the blood of one Lord and Saviour. 
and that each group is being led by the Spirit in seek- 


ing to present Christ to the lost and establish the 
Kingdom of God in this part of the world. 

This was the second of such meetings held the past 
three years. There were those who believed such a 
meeting at this time would not only be to the glory of 
God, but assist in fostering a spirit of fellowship and 
love between the peoples of this region whose political 
relations have been so strained these past years. The 
meeting was a help from this standpoint. Furthermore, 
it deepened the faith and fortitude of many, who 
were strengthened in the realization that there are 
many who have come to know Christ in this cosmopoli- 
tan city, though tens of thousands still grope in spirit- 
ual darkness. 

Charles A. Leonard. 


Alaska Notes. 

Bishop Rowe arrived in the interior of Alaska 
in May, spending his first week there at Anchorage 
with the Rev. Warren Fenn. He held several services 
in All Saints’ Church, including a confirmation. Then 
he visited the settlers who had been brought from Wis- 
consin and Minnesota to the Matanuska Valley. His 
investigation there seemed to indicate that it would 
not be necessary to endeavor to station a clergyman 
among them. 

A week in Nenana was filled with a round of services 
and social intercourse with the people, especially those 
of the Indian village and the mission. 

In Fairbanks, he was the guest of the Rev. Michael I. 
Kippenbrock, preached to his congregation and at- 
tended to various matters of mission business. Times 
have changed Alaska so greatly that Mr. Kippenbrock 
was able to drive the Bishop by motor from Fair- 
banks to Cirele City, whence the Bishop took steamer 
for Fort Yukon, 150 miles further down the river. Here 
he was warmly welcomed by many Indian people who 
are members of our Church and for whom the Bishop 
held a Communion Service. 

Then the Bishop started East, stopping at Eagle to 
visit our missionary in charge and proceeding to Daw- 
son in Canadian territory. Retracing his way down 
the river, he stopped again at Circle City for services, 
was met by Mr. Kippenbrock and driven back to Fair- 
banks. 

On July 10, the Bishop and Mr. Kippenbrock left 
Fairbanks with Pilot Noel Wien for Nome, Point 
Hope and other places on the Northwest coast. We 
have no missionary at either Kotzebue or Nome. The 
Bishop confirmed four at the former and baptized two 
at the latter place. 

Reaching Point Hope, the Bishop brought great cheer 
to the Ven. F. W. Goodman, D. D., Archdeacon of the 
Arctic, and his large Eskimo congregation. Thirty- 
five were confirmed at Point Hope, thirty-seven at Kiva 
lina, and twenty-three at Point Lay. 

In flying back to Fairbanks, the Bishop literally 
dropped in on Miss Hill and Miss Kay at their lonely 
Northern station at Allakaket. In true Alaskan style 
these two women are ‘‘manning’’ this lonely outpost. 

The journey from Fairbanks to Point Hope and re- 
turn placed 2,500 additional miles to Bishop Rowe’s 


flying record. By the use of the plane he is able to 
accomplish within a fortnight what might otherwise 


have required the whole summer. 
SSL SEITE ELE IIIS IOESY OEE ARTY SY I AE SL BEER RA DT OIE TS EN 


‘All the endowments which we possess are divine 
deposits entrusted to us for the very purpose of being 
distributed for the good of our neighbor. Every one 
owes himself to his neighbors, and the only limit of his 
beneficence is the failure of his means.’’ 
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YOUNG PEOPLE'S 


FELLOWSHIP 
SERVICE LEAGUE 


The Reverend Randolph F. Blackford 


LIFE OF ST. GENEVIEVE. 


France in the Fifth Century. 

France to us means one of the most 
delightful and civilized countries in the 
world. It is now a republic under one 
President, who lives in Paris, the capi- 
tal, which probably each of us hopes 
some day to visit. It has been said that 
if Americans are very good, when they 
die, they will go to live always in Paris, 
Paris is now. one of the largest cities 
in the world, with several million in- 
habitants. 
~ But in the fifth century it was a tiny 
city, of not even 5,000 population, on 
two little islands in the Seine River, 
that are roughly shaped like a boat 
that has been cut in two. The river 

.on-each side was narrow, so that toll 
could be taken of all boats going down 
or up the river. It was a walled town, 
and a very prosperous one. 

France had been a part of the Roman 
Empire, and as such, Christian. But 
Rome was having her own troubles and 
had withdrawn her troops, so that the 
Barbarians had come over from Ger- 
many and were rapidly conquering 
France. So France may be said to have 
been divided into two parts, one of 
which was Christian and civilized, and 
one of which was Barbarian and hea- 
then. The capital of Christian France 
even then was Paris, though there was 
no strong central government. 


~The Barbarians. 

The Barbarians that threatened 
France and were conquering it were 
two general types. The first of these 
were from the forests of Germany and 
were white savages. They were to be 
the ones who later mixed with the na- 
tive Gauls to make the modern French 


people. Typical of them were the 
Franks, the tribes that finally con- 
quered all the others. Whenever they 


would capture a town, they would be 
apt either to kill all the inhabitants or 
else sell them as slaves, though some- 
times they simply made them pay a 
heavy tribute. But whatever they did 
to the people, they always robbed the 
churches and destroyed them as a trib- 
ute jto their heathen gods. Thus the 
Christian people saw that the only hope 
for Christianity was to convert the Bar- 
barians. Our story today tells of one 
whose life did much to get the Franks 
to become Christian, St. Genevieve. 

The second group of Barbarians were 
not white people at all, but yellow. They 
came from near China and were called 
the Huns. Their leader was Attila, 
who was known as the Scourge of God, 
on account of his cruelties. During 
the World War, when the French wanted 
to find the worst possible name to call 
the Germans, they called them Huns. 
It is said that Attila: would often tear 
out the tongues of captives to see them 
suffer, and that he would often cut off 
both hands of all children in a town so 
as to-make people afraid to oppose him. 
Eventually they were conquered in the 
Battie of the Marne, in the same place 
that the Allies beat the Germans in two 
battles in the World War. After that 
battle, we are glad to say, they left 
France, never to return, though they 
settled in and gave their name to Hun- 
gary, which was better known to us as 
a part of Austria-Hungary, and which 
since the war is a part of Czechoslo- 
vakia. 


Life of St. Genevieve. 


In the year 430 there was a great 
Bishop who is known in history as St. 
Germanus of Auxerre (pronounced Oak- 
zair). One day he received a message 
from England asking him to come over 
there to help them in their churches, so 
he set out. On his way he stopped at 
the village of Nanterre (Nan-tare) over 
night and there heard of a little eight- 
year-old girl named Genevieve whom 
everyone greatly loved. He asked to 
see her. They told him she was mind- 
ing sheep, so he went out to see her. 
In the midst of her sheep he baptized 
her, and looking into her face, he told 
her friend that he saw there that God 
would some day have great things for 
her to do. 


When Genevieve’s parents died, she 
moved into Paris and became much in- 
terested in church work there. One 
day the news came that Attila, the 
Hun, was on his way to capture Paris. 
In a few days a messenger from Attila 
came, who told them of how very cruel 
he was and who demanded that they 
surrender their city. Many people were 
so afraid that they wanted to do it. 
Others said, ‘Let us flee to another 
city.” But Genevieve said, ‘‘No, trust 
in God, prepare to defend the city.” 
So she sent the men to. work to 
strengthen the walls and to collect ar- 
rows, and she called the women into 
the church to pray to God not to let 
Attila take the city. In a few days the 
news came that Attila had changed his: 
mind and was going south instead of 
coming to Paris. Their prayers had 
been answered. In a few years the Bat- 
tle of the Marne was fought and France 
was safe from the Huns. 

But there was another peril. It was 
from the heathen Franks. Genevieve 
saw that, if Christians were to be safe, 
they must be converted to Christ, so 
she now began to travel over France. 
Wherever she went people had heard 
of her goodness and kindness and they 
listened carefully to all she had to say. 
One. might have expected this among 
the Christians, but when it came to the 
heathen it was expected that they would 
kill her. But they did not, but listened 
carefully to her words. At last she 
came to the court of Clovis, the most 
powerful and most cruel of them all. 
But even he listened to her, 

Then she came back to Paris. One 
day a messenger came from Clovis de- 
manding that Paris should surrender 
to him. Again the people of Paris were 
terrified, and many wanted to surren- 
der. But Genevieve said, ‘“‘No, God has 
protected us from Attila. He can also 
protect us from Clovis. We must work 
and pray and trust in God.’ Though 
the people were very much afraid, they 
obeyed her and again the men worked 
while the women prayed, not only for 
protection, but that Clovis might be- 
come a Christian. 


Clovis soon came and besieged the 
city, and soon there was little or no 
food, so the people came to Genevieve 
to ask her what to do. She told them 
to go on working, and told some of the 
women to go on praying. But she took 
another group of them who were the 
strongest and put them in rowboats in 
the middle of the night, and they rowed 
up-stream for some distance, until they 
had gotten well beyond the army of 
Clovis. Then they went to farmers 


thereabouts and collected food through- 
out the day, and the next night floated 
down the river and into the water be- 
tween the two islands, and there un- 
loaded the supplies. Although the be- 
sieging army had kept careful watch, 
they never caught the women, but 
thought that they must have had help 
from heaven, so they gave up the siege. 
Again their prayers had been answered. 

But a little later the news came to 
them that Clovis was ready to become 
a Christian. So they sent word to him 
that, since he was a Christian, they 
would be glad to have him come and 
take their city freely. So he came into 
Paris and was baptized on the spot 
where now stands the Church of St. 
Germanus of Auxerre, the church built 
in honor of the Bishop that baptized 
Genevieve. We may be sure that Gene- 
vieve, now an old woman seventy-five 
years old, was there, so that her pray- 
ers were answered now for the third 
time. The font in which Clovis was 
baptized is still kept and is still used 
in the Church of St. Germanus. 

Genevieve lived to be ninety years 
old, much ‘beloved by the Parisians. 
She is the patron saint of Paris and 
shares with Joan of Are the honor of 
being the patron saint of France. In 
her last days she was given a room in 
a church tower, from which she could 
look out over Paris, which she loved so 
greatly. There she prayed constantly 
for the city and for France. 

When she died she was buried in a 
church, and though her body has been 
moved a short distance from where it 
was originally buried, her coffin in St. 
Stephen’s Church is one of the most 
honored objects in all France today. 


World News of Young Churchmen. 

The Rev. B. C. D. Palmer, formerly 
a member of the Y. P. S. L. in the Dio- 
cese of Georgia in 1925, writes that he 
has started a League in his Parish which 
he believes is the first in England. 

But there is a similar movement in 
the English Church known as the “Un- 
der Thirty Movement.”’ It began two or 
three years ago, and is composed of 
young lay members under thirty of the 
Church of England. Their main ob- 
jective is to stimulate the interest of 
their own generation in the activities of 
the Church. Groups of young people 
are being formed in many parishes, 
their aim is in all parishes, some or all. 
of the following objectives: 

1. To study Christianity and to pass 
on its message. 

2. To learn how to live and enjoy a 
true Christian life. 

3. To apply Christianity th all the- 
activities of life. 

4. To bring real neighborliness into 
the forefront of their lives. 

5. To encourage interest in Church: 
government and to serve on various 
councils when called upon to do so. 

6. To do some definite work for the 
parish. 

7. To look up young people who have: 
lapsed from Church going since their 
confirmation, and bring them back into 
Church life. 

8. To sponsor confirmation candidates. 

9. To find means of keeping young peo-- 
ple in the Church after the Sunday-school | 
age. iyi ae 

10. To supply helpers ‘to other! /par- 
ishes who are most in need, of this - 
sistance. 
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A WEEK OF CONTINUOUS PRAYER. 
The British Bible Union arranged 
a week of continuous prayer, Septem- 


ber 2 to 7, at the Conference Hall, Cen- 
tral-Buildings, Westminster. The ses- 
sions commenced at 11 A. M. and 


continued till 9 P. M. Clergy, ministers 
and Christian workers were responsible 
for the conduct of each hour. Leaders 
of various missionary and evangelical 
societies will cooperate as in previous 
years, and it is desired that all will 
concentrate upon the great need for 
prayer among God’s people at this peril- 
ous time in our national and world af- 
fairs. It is generally agreed that we 
have reached, or are just reaching, a 
crisis in national and international 
matters. It is hoped that all Christian 
people, irrespective of their Church or 
particular view of things, will lay this 
matter to heart and respond, and make 
great use of this opportunity for the 
work and ministry of prayer. A short 
Bible message will be given at each ses- 
sion. Any who are in sympathy and 
willing to cooperate are invited to com- 
municate with the organizing secretary 
of this week of prayer, Mrs. Morton, 
Mount Maskall, Boreham, Essex.—The 
Record. 
* * * 

NEW FINDS TO BE EXHIBITED. 

The seventeen Hebrew earthenware 
inscriptions which were recently found 
near Jerusalem by J. L. Starkey, of the 
Henry Wellcome Archaeological Expedi- 
tion, will be exhibited in London, then 
returned to the Rockefeller Museum in 
Jerusalem. The inscriptions have cre- 
ated international interest because of 
the light they shed upon the history of 
the kingdom of Judah. 

* * * 


BETTER OR WORSE. 

A vicar was taking leave of his par- 
ishioners. To one lady, who seemed 
particularly affected at his approaching 
departure, he said: 

“Don’t worry—you will get a far bet- 
ter man than I have been to take my 
place.”’ 

“Oh, no!’’ she replied, ‘‘that is what 
the last vicar said.’’—Church of Eng- 
land Newspaper. 

* * * 
THE LEPER VILLAGES NEAR 
FOOCHOW, CHINA. 

Where one of the largest colonies of 
lepers in China lives under conditions 
worse than those of American slums— 
are to be razed, according to press dis- 
patches. Public-spirited organizations, 
cooperating with the Chinese govern- 
ment in a widespread campaign against 
the disease, will provide a haven and 
proper medical facilities for Foochow’s 
1,000 lepers. The national government, 
which estimates that there are about 
1,000,000 lepers in China, has offered 
its Red Cross hospital in Foochow for 
use as a new leper home. The Chinese 
Mission of Lepers, the London Mission 
to Lepers and the Foochow Rotary Club 
have agreed to cooperate in maintain- 
ing the institution. As in other parts 
of China, the lepers of Foochow are beg- 
gars.—Fort Worth Tribune. 


+ * * 


SCIENTIST AND BIBLE CLASS 
PROMOTER. 

Alexander Graham Bell was greatly 
indebted to William B. Brown for ex- 
pert mechanical assistance. It was he 
who made the diaphragm that made the 
Bell telephone possible. His ingenuity 
and collaboration have perfected many 
-other inventions which today are com- 
' monplaces, but which our‘fathers pee 
knew. 


called ‘Pop’? in New England, for he 
is now eighty-two years of age. It was 


fifty years ago that he founded a Bible 
class in the West Somerville Baptist 
Church, Somerville, Massachusetts. That 
class is still running and ‘“‘Pop’”’ Brown, 
at his advanced age, still has charge 
of it. It has an active membership of 
500, and during its long and fine his- 
tory thousands of men have been blessed 
by its remarkable fellowship. 

In an article in the Boston Herald 
about this great Bible class, Mr. Brown 
is quoted as saying, “I feel that my 
work with the class has meant much 
more to me and the world than new me- 


chanical contrivances.’—The Watch- 
man-Examiner. 
* * * 


The New York metropolitan district 
had 265 daily vacation Bible schools the 
past summer, with between 40,000 and 
50,000 children. This is the largest en- 
rollment jn the history of this move- 
ment. 

* * * 
THE BIBLE IN BELGIUM. 
The Late King’s Example. 

The Rev. W. H. Rainey, the British 
and Foreign Bible Society’s Secretary 
for Western Europe, in an article pub- 
lished in the current issue of The Bible 
in the World, entitled ‘‘The Bible in 
Belgium”’, writes: ‘‘The steady growth 
of the work of the Bible Society in Bel- 
gium is illustrated by the circulation 
figures of the last three decades. The 
number of books circulated in 1914 was 
17,769; in 1924 it had risen to 34,398; 
and in 1934 to 43,3438. The increase is 
all the more remarkable because there 
has been a radical reduction in the 
number of colporteurs employed. This 
goes to prove that the Belgians are los- 
ing the horror of the Book inculcated 
by the Inquisition, and are becoming a 
Bible-reading people. May this not be 
due, at least in part, to the example of 
their Bible-reading King who was killed 
under such tragic circumstances. in 
1934? Albert I was not only a great 
soldier and gentleman, but also a great 
Christian. Lieutenant-General Galet, 
whose work as Chief of Staff brought 
him much into contact with the King, 
told a worker of the Belgian Evangeli- 
cal Mission that the King was a lover 
of the Bible and read it constantly. 


‘Sometimes,’ continued the general, ‘we 
read it together.’ ’’—-The Record. 
* * * 
GENERAL EVANGELINE BOOTH’S 
MOTORCADE. 


The late Harold Begbie has told in 
William Booth the vivid story of the 
motor-car campaign from Land’s End 
to John O’Groats, which the old gen- 
eral undertook thirty-one years ago. 
The daughter, General Evangeline 
Booth ,is about to minister to a new 
generation by the same means. Start- 
ing from the Salvation Army Hall at 
Tottenham at nine in the morning of 
Monday, September 2, she returns to 
Congress Hall, Clapton, on the evening 
of the following Monday. In this time 
she will have motored nearly 1,000 
miles, and will have given thirty-nine 
open-air addresses in as many towns, 
including Northampton, Bridlington, 
West Hartlepool, Preston, Liverpool, 
Wrexham, Gloucester, Swindon, Peter- 
borough, Lincoln, Gainsborough, Don- 
caster, Hull, Scarborough, Whitby, Mid- 
dleboro, Darlington, Burnley, Black- 
burn, Bolton, St. Helens, Chester, 
Crewe, Woverhampton and Cirencester. 
During ‘the Motoreade (for so it will 


‘be called) the general will have an op- 


portunity, all too short, of seeing some- 


thing of the Depressed Areas: eligi —_—- 
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“TALKING BOOKS” FOR THE BLIND. 
Machines which will read aloud to 
the blind are now being manufactured 
in England and will be available for 
the use of the blind in the early au- 
tumn. Books are already being re- 
corded, and a number of blind persons 
have ordered machines in advance, 

The records, discs of the gramophone 
pattern, will be “played” at a specially 
low speed and so run much longer than 
those in general use. They will form 
part of a circulating library of talking 
books in which room will be found for 
the Bible, classics, educational and 
scientific works, biographies and fiction. 

Both the Publishers’ Association and 
the Society of Authors are assisting, 
and have asked their members to waive 
copyright for all books recorded for the 
blind. 

Machines and records are being pro- 
duced by a sound recording commit- 
tee set up by the National Institute for 
the Blind and St. Dunstan’s, which have 
co-operated in the experimental work. 
Lord Nuffield, who recently gave 
£10,000 to the Institute, has contributed 
£5,000 to the cost of the undertaking. 

. * * 

BISHOP OF LONDON’S HOLIDAY. 

The Bishop of London, who started 
his holiday last Saturday, will, I hear, 
motor through Worcestershire and 
Cheshire, playing golf and lawn tennis 
every suitable day on the way to Scot- 
land, where he will fish for a month— 
a fairly active performance for a nian 
at seventy-seven. The Bishop’s letters 
average, I am told, a hundred a day, 
and all are answered by return of post. 
Many of them follow him even on holi- 
day. I also hear that he takes with 
him a stock of books and regularly 
reads theology in the morning, history 
in the afternoon, and a novel at night. 
—Church of England Newspaper. 

oo * * 


ANOTHER CENTENNIAL. 


To the many events marked by a 
centennial in 1935 may be added the 
confirmation of Queen—then Princess— 
Victoria. English papers have been re- 
printing the contemporary account. 
The sixteen-year-old princess was led 
to the altar by the King and confirmed 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury. For 
some reason—could it have been be- 
cause they were Victorians ?—the 
solemnity of the occasion made every- 
body weep copiously. 

* * * 

PSYCHOLOGIST’S TESTIMONY OF 

HUMAN NEED. 


“During the past thirty years peo- 
ple from all the countries of the earth 
have consulted me. I have treated many 
hundreds of patients, the larger num- 
ber being Protestants, a smallér’ num- 
ber being Jews, and not more’ ‘than 
five or six believing Catholics. Among 
all my patients, aged over thirty-five, 
there has not been one whose problem 
in the last resort was not that of ‘find- 
ing a religious outlook on life.’-—€. G. 
Jung, in ‘‘Modern Man in Search of @ 
Soul’. 

* * * 


ANOTHER KENNETH MacKENZIB. 


The Scottish Guardian of July 19, 
1935, has the following to say of the 
Clan MacKenzie, the two distinguished 


Bishops it has given to the Scottish 
Chureh, and our own Kenneth . Mac- 
Kenzie: 


“The Clan MacKenzie, which is not 
more numerous or more Hpiscopalian 
than fifty other clans, has the distinc- 
tion of giving two Bishops to the Scot- 
tish Church. 

“Their MacKenzie quality. is empha- 
sized. bythe fact that they. are both 
Kenneths,-that is, their.Christian names 


‘and. surnames. are really. identical. 
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“There are two other Kenneth Mac- violent dislike to Mr. Cossitt, the mis- 
Kenzies in Crockford’s. Kenneth Nigel, sionary rector of the S; Pac. 
Diocesan Missioner of Argyll, and Dr. With more arrogance than genius he 
Kenneth William, head of the Chanda wrote to the Lord Bishop of London, 
Mission. the rector’s superior, complaining— 
“There are twenty-two MacKenzies first, that the echurech’s furniture was 


in Crockford’s Clerical Directory, in- 
cluding the two Bishops and one Pro- 
vost. 

“We have no records to show how 
many of the name are serving in the 
American Chured, but we have known 
for some years the name of the Rev. 
Kenneth MacKenzie, book reviewer of 
the Southern Churchnjan, weekly of 
Richmond, Va., U. S. A. 

“His conscientious and illuminating 
work in this department has illustrated 
the breadth of his outlook and the 
balance of his judgment. He has been 
fifty-five years in the ministry of the 
Church. 

“His merit has been recognized by the 
trustees of Wheaton College, Illinois, 
and on June 10 he was made Doctor of 
Divinity.” 

* * * 


THE CHURCH IN “NEW SCOTLAND”. 


‘St. George’s Church 150 Years Old. 


“New Scotland” is the colony of Nova 
Scotia, founded in the reign of James 
VI. It is linked with Edinburgh through 
the legal convention that a certain space 
on the Castle Esplanade of Edinburgh 
belongs to the territory of Nova Scotia. 

On that spot, the new baronets of 
Nova Scotia were given grants of land 
in the colony and invested with their 
baronetcies. 

Few of them ever saw more of Nova 
Scotia than can be seen on the Esplan- 
ade, but they paid cash for their land 
grants and the coveted baronetcieés. 

The development of the colony was to 
come later, and when it began it owed 
more to the United Empire Loyalists 
exiled from the new United States than 
to any colonizing talent of the Scots. 

The city of Sydney is now celebrating 
its 150th anniversary, and many of the 
celebrations have their center in St. 
George’s Church, set up as a barrack 
chapel in 1785. 

The Churchman, New York, says: 
Early registers of St. George’s are by 
no means dull. There are numerous en- 
tries of baptisms, marriages and deaths 
of slaves. . 

The third annual meeting of the 
parish brought forth a motion not gen- 
erally included in parliamentary law. 
A certain Mr. Matthews, having been 
nominated for the office of church 
warden, ‘‘was unanimously rejected’”’. 

A colored couple, blessed with trip- 
lets, had them christened Shadrach, 
Meshack and Abednego. : 

There is also a marriage entry with a 
meaningless addendum. It seems that 
a swain, already engaged to a young 
lady, concluded it would be preferable 
to marry her younger sister. The sec- 
ond girl was of a like mind (or heart), 
but decided to take no chances. 

Before she would marry him she 
made her sister write a ‘‘Quit Claim 
Deed” to him, promising that when he 
’ married her younger sister she would 
never try to recapture his fancy or re- 
exercise her seductive charm. This 
Magna Charta is filed with the mar- 
riage entry. 

In the early days of Sydney’s history 
friction between the rectors and the 
governors were not infrequent. 

Cape Breton was something of an 
isolated outpost of the Empire, and 
there is reason to believe that the gover- 
nors and their glittering staffs carried 
on “high, wide and handsome’’, 

As was natural, the rectors had some- 
thing to say on the matter. Probably 
for his reason Major DesBarres took a 


of the most meager sort (which it was), 
and that there was no decent seat for 
him, the governor, when he, the gover- 
nor, went to church; secondly, that, al- 
though the rector had been in Sydney 
now going on to two years, he had not, 
as far as the governor knew, celebrated 
Holy Communion publicly. Did not His 
Lordship think this a gross neglect of 
duty? 

Evidently His Lordship did, for he 
wrote Mr. Cossitt a sharp rebuke and 
asked for an explanation. 

Humbly the missioner answered— 
first, that he was much gratified to find 
the governor worried over the inade- 
quate accommodations in the church, 
for he himself had often had occasion 
to point out this sad state of affairs, 
and that no doubt now that the gover- 
nor was aware of the fact, indeed, some 
correction would quickly be made 
through the governor’s interest and 
efforts; secondly, that if His Lordship 
would be pleased to bring to mind the 
rubric before the celebration of Holy 
Communion, which states that there 
should be at least two persons present 
besides the celebrant before celebration 
takes place, he, an humble missioner, 
would be much pleased to have a pub- 
lic celebration . . should he find two 
people in Sydney, including the gover- 
nor, fit to receive it. 

The endowment of St. George’s in- 
cluded one thousand acres of land, with 
rights of “hunting, hawking and fowl- 
ing in and upon the same’’—a place for 
a sporting parson.—The Scottisn Guar- 
dian. 

* * * 
THE ANTIOCH CUP. 

Soon after the Antioch Cup arrived 
in London last week, I went to see 
it at the Bible Lands Exhibition in 
Westminster. Beneath an imposing 
blue-and-gold canopy, this precious 
relic lies, displayed in a large glass 
case. Whether it has definite associa- 
tions with the Holy Grail remains to 
be proved, but experts are certain that 
this cup dates back to Roman times. It 
is of transparent blown glass of a deli- 
cate yellowish-green tint. The stem 


is very short and the whole cup stands 


barely two-and-a-half inches high. The 
wide, shallow bowl, however, measures 
over three inches across. 

The conical wooden case which is 
also on view is of later date than the 
cup, and it is hoped that the decipher- 
ing of its seal and ornamentations will 
throw more light on the origin of both 
cup and container.—Church of England 
Newspaper. 

oe * * 
CHURCH PENSION FUND UNAF- 
FECTED BY SOCIAL SECURI- 
TIES ACT. 


Mr. Locke Issues Reassurance to Those 
Who Misunderstood New Law. 

The new Social Security Act, becom- 
ing law August 14 with the signature 
of President Roosevelt, will not affect 
the operation and future progress of 
the Church Pension Fund, according to 
a reassuring message from the Fund’s 
offices. The taxes imposed by the Act 
will not apply to the Church organiza- 
tion, and its benefits will not duplicate 
those of non-industrial pension  sys- 
tems. 

A number of inquiries received by 
the Fund indicates that some confusion 
exists concerning the Act, as it affects 
the Church Pension Fund. Misunder- 
standing was particularly caused by the 
Clark Amendment, proposed during the 
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p.ogress of the bill through Congress, 
but deleted from the final Act, which 
attempted to exclude employees of in- 
dustrial organizations with pension 
systems in the same manner as em- 
ployees of non-profit organizations are 
excluded in the final bill adopted as 
law. Failure of the Clark Amendment, 
which referred continually to existing 
pension systems, led many in the Church 
to think that the Church Pension Fund 
beneficiaries would be forced to accept 
the lower provisions of the new law. 

Such is not the case. A letter ex- 
plaining the position of the Church Pen- 
sion Fund in relation to the new law 
was promptly sent throughout the 
Church by Bradford B. Locke, Execu- 
tive Vice-President of the Fund. The 
letter was published in the last issue 
of the Southern Churchman. 

The previous letter of February 15 
referred to in the first paragraph, 
pointed out that the Social Security Bill, 
as then drafted, would provide sub- 
stantially lower pensions in the Epis- 
copal Church than those provided by . 
the Fund, would exclude many bene- 
ficiaries now cared for by the Fund, 
and would cause considerable confusion 
and inconvenience for the border line 
class, whose incomes were now above, 
and now below, the salary limit set by 
law. The additional tax imposed by 
the government would render the col- 
lections required by the Fund so diffi- 
cult that it could no longer operate 
safely. 

The law as passed, however, does not 
affect the Church Pension Fund, and it 
ean look forward to continued growth 
and wider opportunities in the Church. 

* 


* * 
THE CONGREGATION PART IN A 
SERVICE. 


At the London Conference of Organ- 
ists last week, Dr. Stanley Mar- 
chant, organist of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
and president of the Incorporated Asso- 
ciation of Organists, suggested that con- 
gregations should practice singing in 
the same way as choirs. 

“The effective cultivation of congre- 
gational singing has been neglected, if 
not ignored,’’ he said. “I feel that in 
the future the holding and conducting 
of regular congregational practices will 
become increasingly an expected and 
definite part of the church musicians’ 
work. 

“We, as musicians, need not feel, in 
undertaking such work, that we are 
doing something that is detrimental to 
ourselves or to our art, since it is a 
legitimate, healthy, profitable and 
effective way of propagating the musi- 
cal Gospel.’’—Church of England News- 
paper. 

* ok * 
THOUSAND CHRISTIAN REVO- 
LUTIONARIES. 

Ten thousand Christian Revolution- 
aries from fifty nations mobilized at 
Oxford during July for the International 
and British House Parties of the Ox- 
ford Group. 

Of the countries represented, the 
United States sent 130 and over two 
hundred and fifty men and women came 
from Scandinavia. Among them was 
Frederik Ramm, internationally known 
journalist, who fiew oWer the North 
Pole with Amundsen, and author of bit- 
ter articles against Denmark in the dis- 
pute with Norway over the Greenland 
fisheries. Two months after he met 
the Oxford Group he says, ‘‘The whole 
mental outlook of my country has been 
changed’. He later made a_ special 
journey to Copenhagen to apologize 
publicly to the Danes for his  state- 
ments. d 

Over two thousand people assembled _ 
one July Sunday morning in Oxford’s ~ 
largest cinema theater, when business 
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leaders, employees and unemployed men 
of England showed the answer to the 
vicious circle of industry. The meeting 
was led by James Watt, former Com- 
munist leader of Fifeshire, who was 
changed through the Oxford Groups. 
The spirit of the unemployed in Eng- 
land is being changed. Cynicism, dis- 
illusionment and discouragement is giv- 
ing way to new hope and new confi- 
dence in Christ. According to the Lon- 
don Daily Sketch: “Truly there is 
something more than conventional re- 
ligion in a movement which enables a 
member of the House of Lords and a 
Marxist agitator to work together in 
complete fellowship.”’ 

Another challenging demonstration 
was held in the Town Hall of Oxford, 
where a German professor and a French 
Baron spoke from the same platform 
and witnessed to the feilowship for each 
other which the Group had engendered, 
asserting that when such a change shall 
take place in.sthe lives of thousands 
of Germans and Frenchmen, Europe 
need have no fear of war from this 
sector. Representatives of thirty-two 
nations marched up the aisle of Christ 
Church Cathedral, carrying the flags of 
their respective nations and singing, 
“Like a Mighty Army Moves the Church 
of God’. Side by side the flags of 
Germany and France move up the aisle. 

Sleeping in forty bell-tents, over 500 
young men from business, professional, 
unemployment and university life lived 
together as an experiment for ten days 
to think out together God’s plan for 
their own sections of England. One 
man, who had seen some twenty-eight 
camps in the course of his life, said 
he had never seen such business effi- 
ciency and discipline, and rarely seen 
anyone up before reveille—voluntarily! 

On the final day of the House Party 
over 6,000 people, many traveling 
especially from London, met in the Ox- 
ford University Gardens, to witness the 
commissioning of a team soon moving 
to Denmark for further work. The note 
of the whole service, ‘‘A Call to Eng- 
land’, rang uncompromisingly true as 
lives were dedicated to the task of 
bringing about a new world order. 
Sound movies were made of this great 
service, and are being distributed 
throughout the country, coupled with 
an historic flashback of mobilization in 
1914, paralleling and contrasting two 
ealls to action. 

Ten thousand people dispersed at the 
close of this historic gathering to carry 
the seeds of the Christian Revolution 
to all parts of the earth. 


— 0 
UPPER SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Rt. Rev. K. G. Finlay, D. D., Bishop 
re 
1885—Fiftieth Anniversary—1935. 

The twenty-second of September will 
mark the fiftieth anniversary of the or- 
dination to the sacred ministry of the 
Rey. Alexander Robert Mitchell, D. D. 
Services will be held in St. James’ and 
St. Andrew’s Churches that day, when 
Bishop K. G. Finlay and Bishop A. 8. 
Thomas will preach. 

A new pipe organ will be installed 
in St. James’ Parish to commemorate 
the occasion. Mr. Mitchell was or- 
dained in Rock Hill with the Rey. A. E. 
Cornish by the Rt. Rev. W. B. W. Howe. 
He was rector of the Church of the 
Good Shepherd for fifteen years, and 
while there built two churches and a 
parish house, and conducted a parochial 
school thirteen years. 

He served as rector of Christ Church, 
Greenville, S. C., for sixteen years, built 
St. Andrew’s and St. James’ Churches, 
and St. Philip’s Church for the colored 
people. 

He was Archdeacon of the Charles- 
ton Convocation under Bishop Guerry 
and while there organized St. Luke’s 
Mission at Andrews, 8. C., and built a 
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church in of Ellison 
Capers. 

In 1921 he returned to Greenville to 
take charge of St. Andrew’s and St. 
James’ Missions and organized them into 
parishes, He built a parish house tor 
each parish. He organized the Mission 
of the Good Shepherd, Greer, S. C., and 
built a church there in 1932; the fur- 
nishings are a memorial to Bishop W. A. 
Guerry. <A service will be held at the 
Good Shepherd Church at four o’clock 
in the afternoon, in which both Bishop 
Thomas and Bishop Findley will take 
part. 

Mr. Mitchell is a member of the Stand- 
ing Committee of the diocese, has been 
secretary of the Board of Missions of 
both dioceses and has been sent nine 
times as a deputy to the General Con- 
vention. 

Mr. Mitchell has been honored by his 
old college, the University of the South, 
with the degree of Doctor of Divinity. 
The degree was conferred by Bishop 
Gailor, formerly his professor. 


memory Bishop 


On Monday night, September 23, a 
reception will be given in St. James’ 


Parish House. 


fe) 
DELAWARE. 

Rev. Philip Cook, D. D., Bishop, 

SS  () 

Planning for Celebration in 1936. 

St. John’s, Little Hill, Sussex County, 
Delaware, has been opened for its usual 
services this summer and at the one 
held on the last Sunday in August plans 
were made for the celebration of the 
one hundred and twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary on June 28, 1936. It is necessary 
to plan ahead, because there is no ac- 
tive congregation and old members have 
been asked to serve on committees for 
the occasion. If any of the former rec- 
tors have pictures or other items of 
interest about the history of the old 
church, the present priest in charge, R. 
Y. Barber, will appreciate the loan of 
such material and will see that it is 
returned promptly. The church fami- 
lies who once lived on the farms have 
all moved away and the only hope for 
the use of the plant is to develop a 
community center out of it by de-con- 
secrating the church and keeping the 
altar for the church life and the occa- 
sional services that are held there in 
the summer. St. John’s affords the 
finest field to try our hand in seeing if 
the church can be rebuilt in the rural 
life of a people. If it can be done there 
it can be done anywhere. 

Haas Barber, 


Rt. 
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ATLANTA. 

Rt. Rev. Henry J. Mikell, D. D., Bishop. 
fe) 
Anniversary Service. 

Sunday, September 8, will mark the 
second anniversary of the move to the 
new site at the junction of Peachtree 
Road and Andrews’ Drive of the his- 
torically old Cathedral of St. Philip, 
Atlanta. The Church School will cele- 
brate with a big Rally Day service. A 
special musical program has been 
planned for the eleven o’clock service 
at which Dean Raimundo de Ovies will 
preach. Members of the congregation 
who have been absent from the city 
during the summer will be back fof 
this anniversary celebration. 

Loud speakers will broadcast the serv: 
ice to those who are unable to get inta 
the Pro-Cathedral and who remain in 
their cars under the trees on the spa- 
cious grounds. 

Founded in 1847, St. Philip is the 
Mother Parish of Atlanta. Bishop C. 
K. Nelson designated it as his Cathe- 
dral of the Diocese of Georgia in 1893, 
and at the division of the state into 
two dioceses, he retained St. Philip as 
his Cathedral in 1907. Bishop H. J. 
Mikell was consecrated here in 1917. 
With the move in 19338, the work of the 
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parish was enlarged, the new interests 
being blended with all the old tradi- 


tions of faith, vision, loyalty and sacri- 


fice. The old memorials and the new 
help to make the Pro-Cathedral a place 
ot beauty where daily the miracle of 
loveliness is wrought upon the Holy 
Hill. 
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St. Luke’s Will Celebrate. 

St Luke’s Church, Atlanta, will cele- 
brate the fourth anniversary of the Rev. 
John Moore Walker’s rectorship on Sun- 
day, September 15. Hugh Hodgson, or- 
ganist, will arrange a special musical 
program for the morning service and 
the Young People’s Service League has 
prepared a special program for their 
meeting at six o’clock Sunday evening, 

* cd * 
Y. P. S. L. Officers. 

At the Young People’s Convention 
held at the University of the South, 
Sewanee, recently, Dean Raimundo de 
Ovies of the Cathedral of St. Philip, 
Atlanta, was elected Presbyter and Rob- 
ert H. Bandy, Diocesan President of the 
Y. P. S. L., was elected Treasurer for 
the Province. 

Attending the Young People’s Confer- 
ence from the diocese were Mary Rus- 
sell, Our Saviour, Atlanta, and Nelle 
Porter, Trinity, Columbus. 

Dean de Ovies was one of the fac- 
ulty, teaching ‘‘Personal Religion.” 

Audria Bandy Gray. 
O 
WEST VIRGINIA. 

Rt. Rev. W. tj Gravatt. D. D., Bishop. 
Rt. Rev. R. E. L. Strider, D. D., Coadjutor 
0 
Wickliffe Holds Annual Service. 

The annual service at Wickliffe was 
held on Sunday, August 25. 

Wickliffe, the mother of four churche,s 
has been closed for several years except 
for these services. 

The congregation was a large one, 
drawn there from far and near by love 
of this church; the memory of old days; 
and the desire to hear again Dr. Wm. 
D. Smith. Dr. Smith’s grandfather, 
Edward Jaquelin Smith, was the mov- 
ing spirit in the building of the present 
church; he had it built of brick ‘‘solid 
and lasting.’’ The only tablet in the 
church is in memory of Dr. Smith’s 
great-grandfather, James Williams, who 
was born in England and came to this 
country as a young man, 

Dr. Smith’s text was, 
new cruise and put salt 
sermon was an inspiration and a chal- 
lenge to all, especially to the young 
people, to do their part in these critical 
times. 


“Bring me a 
in ite oe Whe 
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WESTERN NORTH CAROLINA. 
Rt. Rev. Robert Emmet Gribben, Bishop. 
OO 
Bishop Addresses Men’s Club. 

Bishop Gribbin delivered an able ad- 
dress to the members of the congrega- 
tion of Trinity Church, Asheville, on 
Thursday, August 29, in the Parish 
House at a dinner of the Men’s Club. 
The Bishop’s subject was “The Differ- 
ences Between the Episcopal and the 
Roman Catholic Churches.’ The Presi- 
dent of the Club, Mr. Frank A. Barber, 
presided. 

7 * * 
Woman’s Auxiliary. 

The annual convention of the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary of the diocese was held 
at Kanuga September 5-6. Mrs. Sheldon 
Leavitt is the President. The princi- 
pal address was delivered by the Rev. 
Daniel A. MacGregor, Ph. D., the Execu- 
tive Secretary of the National Depart- 
ment of Religious Education. 

ok * * 
Supply Preachers. 

During the illness of the rector, the 
Rev. Wm. C. Cravens, of All Souls’ 
Church, Biltmore, Bishop Tucker of 
Virginia, Bishop Finlay of Upper South 

(Continued on page 22.) 
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SEPTEMBER. 

Sunday after Trinity. 
Twelfth Sunday after Trinity. 
Thirteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Ember Day. (Wednesday.) 

. Ember Day. (Friday.) 

St. Matthew. Ember Day. ( 

urday.) 

; Fourteenth Sunday after Trinity. 

. St. Michael and All Angels. Fif- 

teenth Sunday after Trinity. 

* * * 

COLLECT FOR THE TWELFTH SUNDAY 
AFTER TRINITY. 

Almighty and everlasting God, who art 
always more ready to hear than we to 
tray, and art wont to give More than 
either we desire or deserve; Pour down 
upoén us the abundance of Thy mercy; for- 
#iving us those things whereof our con- 
séiénce is afraid, and giving us those 
g00d things which we are not worthy to 


Eleventh 


ore 


mwre be 
ses 


Sat- 


bw te 
© bo 


ask but through the merits and media- 
tién of Jesus Christ, Thy Son, our Lord. 
Amen. 

aa * * * 


“A PRAYER FOR ALL NATIONS, 
God of all nations: 
We pray for all the peoples of Thy earth; 
For those who are consumed in mutual 
“““hatred and bitterness; 
For those who make bloody war upon their 
neighbors; 
For those who tyrannously oppress; 
For those who groan under cruelty and 
subjection. 


We pray Thee for all those who bear rule 
and responsibility; 

For child races and dying races; 

For outcast tribes, the backward and 
downtrodden; - 

For the ignarant, wretched, and the en- 
slaved. 


We beseech Thee, teach mankind to live 
together in peace; 

No man exploiting the weak, no man itis 
ing, the strong; of 

Each.race working out its own ee 

Unfettered, self-respecting, fearless. 


Teach us to be worthy of freedom, 
Free. from social wrong, free from 
vidual oppression and contempt; 
Pure of heart on hand, despising 
defrauding none, 
Giving;to all men in 


indi- 
none, 


all the dealings of 


life 
The honor we owe to those who are Thy 
children, i 
Whatever their color, their race, or their 
"_ cgaus fie. 
—Selected. 
5 * * * 
Our Church Schools. 
Soon the doors of the public and 


parochial schools will be opened for 
secular education in the former and re- 
ligio-secular education in the latter. All 
honor to the Roman and Lutheran 
Churches for the recognition on their 
part of the need of religious training 
along with the impartation of that 
knowledge, which is supposed to train 
the hand and the mind to be able to 
earn the bread and meat which is neces- 
sary for the support of the body; but 
no-one can deny, who, with half an eye, 
looks around him, that mere secular 
education, without moral principle, may 
lead, and too often does lead, to dis- 
regard of the rights and liberties of 
others, and sets up before youth, 
whether purposely or unconsciously, an 
ideal that is of the jungle, where the 
law of claws and talons is the rule, 


-school session, 


instead of the teachings of morals, more 
particularly, those Christian morals for 
the preservation of which our fore- 
fathers emigrated to this country to 
set up a new home for themselves and 


their descendants. 
Today when home influence is ad- 
mittedly so on the wane, there is as- 


signed to the Church in her services 
and in her schools of instruction the 
planting of those high ideals; the nur- 
ture of the youth, and, it is expected 
that both have the encouragement and 
co-operation of the Home, which is and 
has to a large extent delegated its au- 
thority to others—the Church and the 
Chureh School. However, it is a 
lamentable fact that of late the at- 
tendance of pupils has been anything 
but what it should be. Parents who 
insist upon their children going every 
day to the public schools, must, there- 
fore, not be so particular about their 
attending the Church School. Too often 
the excuse is given that the child was 
“out late last night, and I let him sleep 
late last Sunday’’, and it is taken as 
a valid’ excuse. I wonder what our 
Lord, who retired at night to the moun- 
tain to pray, and the evangelists tell 
us often prayed all night, thinks of 
such an excuse? 
While it is a question as to compul- 
sory attendance, in the sense the pupil 
is driven to the school or the church 
service, when the parent contents him- 
self or herself with remaining away 
from both, and thinks he or she is 
doing his or her duty by vicarious 


means, is a matter of debate. But, why 
should there be compulsion? Should 
not the parent or parents set the 


example, of a loving devotion to Him 
who gave Himself for them, and to 
manifest before the world a willingness 
and. joy in going to the house of the 
Lord, ~ 

The ‘opening session of’ the schools 
will be on September 8. “We call upon 
each and every parent who is in a posi- 
tion to be of service, to come forward 
and offer to aid us. In the home, by 
sending or, better yet, by bringing the 
pupils, and yourself remaining for the 
and organizing a class 
for adults. We are never too old to 
learn, and what is more important than 
to learn of God’s love for each of His 
individual children? 

Then again, there are, so it is 
thought, a number of children who, on 
account of lack of transportation, are 
unable to get to the schools, is it un- 
reasonable to ask of you to spend a 
portion of the Lord’s Day in gathering 
the young ones and taking them to the 
schools? Is it? 

The attention and application to our- 
selves of Hymn 502 it apt. 

St. James Parish Notes, 
La. 


Alexandria, 


* * * 


Pleasure, Happiness and Blessedness. 

These are three ideals or goals which 
rule us in greater or less degrees and 
are often mingled in a general motive. 
Pleasure is that which pleases us and 
relates especially to our physical com- 
fort and satisfaction. It is opposed to 
pain, and is a feeling of delight. It 
is a necessary part of our equipment, 
for a life of pure pain could hardly 
be endured and would probably drive 
us to insanity or suicide. All our 
faculties and appetites of body and 
mind are reaching out after such things 
as will please us, and this search and 
motive enters into all our life. Busi- 
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ness is mainly a means of supplying us 
with the things that minister to our 
pleasure; and the higher pursuits and 
possessions of life, such as education 
and culture, office and influence, serve 
the same ends. If this motive were de- 
stroyed or the means of satisfying it 
were totally denied to us, our life would 
be severed from one of its vital roots 
and would droop and wither. Yet 
pleasure is a superficial form of life and 
relates to our circumstances more than 
to our souls, to our external environ- 
ment rather than to our inner self. It 
must, therefore, be restrained within 
the limits of higher needs and demands 
and not allowed to become a passion 
that subordinates everything else to it- 
self. A life devoted to and absorbed 
in mere pleasure is universally re- 
garded as a low and ignoble form of 
life that is selfish at the core. Such 
a life also usually defeats its own pur- 
suit, and few people are more sub- 
ject to disillusionment and satiety and 
misery than those that make pleasure 
their chief end and master motive. In 
fact, the way to get pleasure is to for- 
get it, and pursue other ends and then 
pleasure will result as a by-product of 
other ends as music floats off the harp 
when it is properly played. 

A higher form of satisfaction is hap- 
piness. This is what happens to us, 
or the disposition and habit of taking 
things as they come and transmuting 
them into our will and delight. It is 
pleasure freed in some measure from 
the pursuit of pleasure and derives its 
satisfaction from things as they are or 
as they come to us and we make our 
peace with them and convert them into 
our will and wisdom. It does not try 
to manage things so that they will suit 
us so much as to manage ourselves so 
that we shall derive satisfaction from 
our circumstances and possessions. It 
is a solvent in our souls by which we 
dissolve ail things so that they are as- 
similated and absorbed into our own 
life and minister to us. Happiness is 
a more permanent state than pleasure, 
and is not so subject to passing changes 
and chances. It is not a shower falling 
on us from without so much as a well 
of water that springs up within us and 
perhaps endures through drouth and 
never runs dry. Happiness does to our 
environment what the tree does to the 
soil, drinking up the elements and 
juices in it and transmuting them into 
sap and bud and blossom. The person 
of happy disposition is more inde- 
pendent of his circumstances than is 
the pleasure-seeker and may even trans- 
mute the bitterest experiences of life 
into submission and serenity and peace. 
Yet happiness, much as it is to be de- 
sired and earnestly as the disposition 
that produces it should be cultivated, 
is not the highest end and satisfaction 
of the soul. One may be happy be- 
cause he takes things too lightly and 
does not penetrate into their deeper 
meaning and into the sorrows of the 
world. If one is happy largely because 
he slips through the world and shuts 
his eyes to its sickening sights and 
escapes its burdens, he falls far short 
of that nobility which is deeply veined 
with sympathy and shares the sorrows 
and bears the cross of the world. 

Blessedness strikes a deeper and 
nobler note in the soul and marks and 
measures the highest type of felicity. 
The very word appears to be related 
to the word blood and designates that 
which has been consecrated to God 
through an offering of blood. Anyway, 
it is not simply rooted in the circum- 
stances of life or in the soul itself, but 
soars aloft and finds its highest affinity 
and satisfaction in God. It feels that_ 
eternity has been set in its heart, and 


-unhappiness of others. 
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that we cannot ‘be satisfied with the 
bread of pleasure or a sunny state of 
the soul, but must find and feed on the 
bread of heaven. It cries with Augus- 
tine, ‘O God, Thou hast made us for 
Thyself ‘and we cannot rest until we 
rest in Thee’’. It refuses to seek its 
own end and be pleased simply with 
what pleases it or to quiet its own heart 
into a state of peace, but it must look 
at all that is in the world and at its 
worst sights and most terrible evils 
and then find some Rock of Ages on 
which to rest, and some Refuge of ex- 
planation and comfort and hope for all 
the mysteries and miseries and sorrows 
of the world. It cannot seek pleasure 
in what is other people’s pain or be 
happy by wrapping its own comfort 
around itself and forgetting about the 
Blessedness is 
not adverse to pleasure and happiness, 
but it pervades and transmutes these 
with its higher nature. It can trans- 
figure the deepest sorrows and darkest 
tragedies of the world with such trust 
in God as will feed its purest serenity 
even as the sunlight can transmute a 
storm-cloud into rainbows or the slime 
of a swamp into lilies of stainless 
beauty. All these states of soul were 
exhibited in Jesus in their proper de- 
gree and combination and highest per- 
fection, for He swept all the chords 
of His being with pleasure and happi- 
ness and blessedness, and this is the 
ideal and urgent goal for us.—Presby- 
terian Banner. 


* * * 


For the Southern Churchman, 
IN DOMREMY. 
dward C. McAllister. 
Jacques with the long tace 
What have you seen? 
One chained in law-court 
Fit to be queen. 


Jacques with the kind face 
Was it our Joan? 

She set Orleans free, 
King on his throne. 


When she had done this 
What did she ask? 
Our village tax-cleared, 

And her old task. 


And when she asked this, 
What her reward 

Led to a witch death, 
Sold like her Lord. 


Did none pity her, 
Challenge that taint? 
I heard a bowman,— 
“We've burned a saint!’ 
* * * 
Seeing and Not Perceiving. 

I once knew a man who for forty 
years had lived and worked in the out- 
of-doors. One day he said to my wife, 
“Do you know that I have never seen 
the sunset and beautiful sky, the flowers 
and birds until you and the doctor came 
up here to the country! My eyes have 
been on the ground all my life.’’ Well, 
he is not the only person with eyes 
that see, but do not perceive. 

The eye must be a highly important 
organ, for it is mentioned in the Bible 
524 times. 

Physical blindness is a sad infirmity; 
mental blindness is worse, but spiritual 
loss of sight is a calamity. 

Suppose that Jesus could visit us and, 
realizing our blindness, should ask, 
“What is it that you wish to see?” I 
wonder what we should ask for? Some- 
one who has always had his vision on 
the ground might ask, ““Open my eyes 
that I.may appreciate Thy handiwork 
in nature—the beauty of the skies, the 
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glory of the sunset, the pageantry of 
the landscape, the forest and fields 
awakening to the touch of spring, and 
realize that, as did Elizabeth Browning, 
‘Earth is just crammed*with heaven and 
every common bush aflame with God’.”’ 

Do you remember the story of Tur- 
ner, the famous English painter, best 
known for his wonderful landscapes and 
sunsets? At one of his exhibitions, a 
man said to him. ‘Mr, Turner, I never 
saw any sunsets such as you paint.” 
Turner looked at him and I imagine 
there was a touch of compassion in his 
voice as he replied, ‘‘Don’t you wish you 
could?” To see a gorgeous sunset and 
not to be deeply stirred by its beauty is 
to miss seeing the sunset, and because 
David had such a rich vision he could 
say, “The heavens declare the glory of 
God’’, 

But someone else might ask, ‘‘Lord, 
open my eyes in order that I may see 
my many privileges; that I may appre- 
ciate my parents, home, friends, health, 
happiness and work’’. Is it not true 
that many of us are in great danger of 
falling into the sad habit of taking all 
these things for granted? Many of 
us fail to realize their yalue until they 
are gone; sometimes forever. Begin to- 
day to see them all in a new light.— 
J. Wilford Allen, M. D., in the Bible 
Today. 


* * * 


Use a Pattern, 


“Tt seems to me that half of the 
parents of the present day are failures,”’ 
said a woman in a group discussing 
social conditions. ‘‘Most of them don’t 
seem to realize the importance of home 
influences, and the children grow up 
with little idea of good manners, and 
scarcely any of good morals.”’ 

“Don’t you think it has always been 
that way?’’ asked another member of 
the group. “It seems to me, the very 
fact that so many parents of today are 
failures, shows that their parents were 
not really successful.’’ 

“No,’’ said the first speaker, ‘‘I don’t 
think it has always been as bad as it, is 
now. It seems to me that the parents 
of the past..generation tried to guide 
their children and to bring them up 
right.’”’ Tie 

“Then how do you explain the fact 
that so many of their children are 
failures as parents?’’ asked the friend. 

“JT have never thought of that,’ was 
the reply. 

The other woman smiled. Then she 
said, “I have given this problem a good 
deal of consideration, and have come 
to the conclusion that many of the 
failures in bringing up children are due 
to not using a pattern.” 

“What do you mean?’’ asked her 
friend. ‘‘A pattern in child training is 
a new idea to me.’’ 

“You remember we used to have two 
kinds of rag carpets or rugs, hit and 
miss, and the pattern or striped kind. 
Now, the way I see it, many parents 
bring up their children on the hit and 
miss plan, following no pattern, ‘but 
just letting whatever comes along go 
into the child’s experience. Their dis- 
cipline is haphazard. Sometimes the 
child is severely punished for not re- 
sponding promptly to a command, while 
at another time, when the parent is in 
a happier mood, the same fault is ap- 
parently unnoticed. A whipping is 
given for some small misdemeanor and 
later, for a more serious offense which 
does not happen to annoy, not even a 
rebuke is given. What results can one 
expect from such a lack of method?” 

“Now that I think of it,’” said the 
other woman, ‘‘that is a correct picture 
of the discipline in many homes of the 
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past as well as the present, and I sup- 
pose that is one reason for failuré: But 
give me an example of what you mean 
by the pattern method.” 

“The mother who has a pattern,” an- 
swered her friend, ‘‘is consistent. The 
Golden Rule is a pattern by which she 
seeks to have her children model their 
lives, and the children are helped to 
do this by the constant application of 
the Rule in all relations between parents 
and children. According to this Rule, 
the mother will not treat her child in 
any way which she would not like to be 
treated if she were in the child’s place, 
taking into account all the effects of any 
action. 

“The result is, that reason and con- 
fidence instead of inconsistency and un- 
certainty rule the household. The child 
who spills milk on the floor is not 
scolded, but is given a cloth to wipe it 
up. If he breaks a window or a dish, 
whether in his own home or in the 
home of someone else, the penalty is 
not a whipping, but some kind of pay- 
ment on his part for the damage. He 
may pay actual money from his allow- 
ance, or he may make the loss good 
in some other way. He and the person 
whose property he has injured or de- 
stroyed must consult together. Each 
such experience helps the child to un- 
derstand the logical results of mistakes 
in conduct, and is a lesson in ‘fair 
play’, one of the designs in the pattern 
she is encouraging him to follow.’’— 
Mary Kerr, in National Kindergarten 
Asso. Release. 


* * ¥ 


Spiritual Art. 


Sometimes in our travels we miss the 
things we would most enjoy. In Burgh- 
clere, a little Berkshire yillage, a rich 
man out of his great heart built some 
almhouses in memory of his dead son,. 
and the chapel attached to them is. 
filled with some of the most remark- 
able paintings in Hngland today. They 
are by Stanley Spencer, who took five 
years to complete them. The subjects 
were suggested by the war, and the 
murals bear the inscription, ‘‘To the 
Glory of God”. The east wall holds 
the eye. The subject is the resurrection 
of those killed in battle. A figure of 
the Saviour is shown receiving trom the 
hands of the risen the wooden crosses 
which have marked their graves. The 
terror is past. This is victory, and all 
through the composition a_ gracious 
calm prevails. A soldier cleans his but- 
tons for the Judgment Day: a rider 
greets his horses, his arms around their 
necks. The picture lives and carries 
the imagination beyond the ‘sorrow. 
The style is modern, but his sincerity 
is unmistakable. If art is becoming 
spiritual again, we shall take hope.— 
Robert MacGowan. 

* * * 
“Only in Spreading.”’ 

“When a force meant for a large 
expansion is denied the expansion for 
which its nature craves, it not only 
fails for the larger work which it’ is 
not allowed to do, but it loses its best 
power and capacity in the field to which. 
it is confined. Any compression of vital 
energy into a sphere smaller than ‘its 
true range or scope not merely limits 
it, but poisons it so that it works feebly 
or falsely in the region where it oper- 
ates. You cannot grow an oak:in /a 
hothouse; you cannot bottle Niagara}! 
you cannot put the ocean in a pigeon- 
hole. Even so the Gospel is a force 
that requires room for healthy growth}: 
only in spreading abroad does it realize’ 
its true nature and fulfill its being.”4— 
Dr. S. BH, Crawford. 
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FOR THE CHILDREN 


ATTAINMENT. 

With every rising of the sun, 

Think of your life as just begun, 

The past has cancelled and buried deep 

All yesterdays: there let them sleep. 

Concern yourself with but today; 

Grasp it and teach it to obey 

Your will and plan. 

Since time began, today 

The friend of man. 

You and today: a soul sublime 

And the great heritage of time. 

With God Himself to bind the twain, 

Go forth, brave heart; attain! attain! 

—Old Sanskrit Poem. 
* * * 
The Fable of the Poor Man. 

Once upon a time, a child wes born 
in a tumble-down hut on a neglected 
piece of land near a tidy and prosperous 
town, As the lad grew up he listened to 
many harsh criticisms of their neigh- 
bors and of the townsfolks, so that by 
the time he was a youth, he was firmly 
convinced that every one who had a 
comfortable home and neat clothing and 
something of an education was an enemy 
to be feared, if not hated. 

The youth liked to throw stones and 
to break windows. He felt a fierce joy 
in trampling down fields of grain and 
beds of fiowers. His mental attitude 
toward those who were better off than 
he, and who would have been kind to 
him—was one of defiance. So little by 
little as he approached maturity he built 
a wall about himself which shut the 
world out and shut him in. 

He did not realize, poor fellow, that 
the wall was of his own construction, 
and that the stones of which it was 
reared were the ugly, jagged ones oi 
envy, malice, ignorance, and stupidity. 
He did not know that many of the peo- 
ple whom he looked upon as proud and 
contemptuous of him, were sorry for 
him and would have helped him, had he 
let them. He did not know that many 
of these people would have been as 
poor and wretched as he had they not 
opened their hearts to the joy of life 
and had they not worked cheerfully. 

One day the Poor Man, for he had 
grown to manhood years, was walking 
by the roadside, in the spring time. The 
sky was overcast and a strong wind was 
blowing. 

“Blow,”’ he muttered bitterly. ‘‘My 
cupboard is bare, my woodpile is burned 
and I have not seed to plant if the sun 
should come out. Luck is against me. 
It always has been!”’ 

There was a groaning noise above 
followed by a creaking and a sharp 
crash and a great branch came tum- 
bling down from the tree top above. It 
felled the Poor Man to the earth, where 
he lay like one dead. When he woke 
up he was in a clean, white bed, soft 
as down. .The room was more beauti- 
fully furnished than any he had ever 
seen, and in the window chirruped a 
beautiful bird in a golden cage. The 
man frowned darkly at the little feath- 
ered songster. 

“Oh, little bird,’’ he muttered, ‘“‘it is 
ll very well for you to sing, for you 
are fed and given a golden cage to live 
in. But I am only a poor man, and life 
isn’t worth living.’’ 

The little bird hopped excitedly from 
perch to perch, then shook his yellow 
heed, and as plainly as if a Magic Prin- 
cess spoke from within, he warbled 
jorth these words: — 

“OQ Poor Man, the kind of life you 
have lived is not worthwhile unless its 
Very 


has been 


*~ moon. 


wretchedness makes you long for 


something better. A man who is really 
poor is poor all the way through, for 
wealth is not gold or silver, but treas- 
ures rather of the heart and head. Hap- 
piness and success lie within. Joy is 
the warming fire which keeps our hearts 
aglow. Determine to be happy and to 
help others to be happy, and you will 
be rich as a king!”’ 

The man in the soft white bed sat up 
on one elbow, his eyes were aglow, his 
heart warmed to the sound of soft mu- 
sic somewhere near. 

| Oeelittle pind. « 
that again!” 

The little bird was trilling merrily in 
a burst of golden song. Besides the 
man in the soft white bed had need to 
think, for he had set his face in a new 
direction. He had turned his back on 
poverty of Life and Spirit which had 
been his. He was no longer filled with 
bitterness and envy. He was no longer 
shut in by a cold stone wall, for the 
Sun was shining, and Happiness and 
Treasure lay ahead.—Emma Gary Wal- 
lace, in Pittsburgh Christian Advocate. 

* * 


he muttered, ‘‘say 


Clocks. 

There is scarcely a home in our land 
that has not a clock or watch in it. 
Think of the confusion there would be 
at the stores, banks, schools and 
churches if there were no timepieces. 
We would have to get up with the sun 
and go ‘o bed when it sets, just as the 
birds do, and as far as the noon hour 
goes, our stomachs would tell us that. 
There was a time when there were 
no clocks such as we have. Jesus didn’t 
nave any in Fis home in Nazareth. The 
method of computing time in His day 
was by means of a sundial. Perhaps 
you have seen one, a flat, round slab 
with an upright rod in the center. 
When the sun shies, 


shadow on a number on the slab. As 
the earth keeps turning, the shadow 
moves on indicating the hour. But 


when the sun didn’t shine how could 
the children of that day know when to 
come home from fields? How could one 
tell when it was five minutes of two 
or eighteen minutes after the hour? 

The American Indians, who used to 
own our country, reckoned time by the 
When they had been away from 
a certain place for several months, they 
would say, ‘““Many moons have passed 
since.I was there.” 

One old chief planned a war in which 
several tribes were to take part. , These 
tribes lived many miles from each other. 
He visited each camp and gave each 
chief a bundle of sticks. ‘‘Throw one 
away every day,’’ he said, ‘‘and when 
you have one left, meet me at my vil- 
lage and we will begin to fight.’’ Some- 
times the ycounted time with ‘“wam- 
pum,” or beads made from shells. 

King Alfred invented a _ different 
method. He lit a large candle which 
was marked with rings. As the candle 
burned from ring to ring, he noted the 
passing of the hours. \ 

Then there was the water glass) ar- 

rangement so that water trickled from 
one vessel to another. Some were made 
to represent children crying with water 
dripping from their eyes like tears. 
When the water stopped flowing, ane 
measured time was up. 

Our ancestors used hour glasses. 
These two were two glass globes c¢ 
nected by. a narro wtube. One was 
filled with sand which ran from the u 
per globe into the lower. When the 
sand was all out of the upper one, an 
hour had passed. 


the rod casts a °* 
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These various ways were neither prac- 
tical nor accurate, and so our modern 
clocks were invented. Just who did it 
is not known. The Chinese claim the 
honor as early as 2000 B. C., and the 
Germans in the eleventh century. The 
oldest clock of which we have complete 
description was set up in the tower of 
Charles the Fifth of France in 1379 
by a German named Charles DeVick. 
Upon his principles most of our modern 
time-pieces are constructed.—Christian 
sun. 

* * * 
For the Southern Churchman, 
MY GARDEN CLOSE AND I. 
Florence Van Fleet Lyman. 
Within my garden work I do 
And know I all its loveliness, 
And to my inner Life this Close 
Returns a sacred best. 


All full ‘af grace and ornament 
Exquisite blend of many a thing, 
And the sweet breath of open bloom 
Dawn-thanks of birds that sing, 


The pleasing beauty of my Close 
Gives joy, yet wistfulness may be, 
A friendly spot and comforting 
Soul-dear, heart-loved by me. 
* * * 

For the Southern Churchman. 
Tommie Squirrel’s Downfall. 
William Allen Ward. 

Jimmie Jack Rabbit was in a terrible 
fix. As night came over the timber- 
line he neglected to see the dark cloud 
that hung on the northwestern horizon 
like some hungry monster, ready to 
spring. Jimmie had only just got well 
asleep beside the big elm tree when the 
wind started blowing and the heavy 
spring downpour began. Soon the 
whole earth was covered almost a foot 
deep in water, for the creek was over- 

flowing. 

“T’ve got to run for my life,’’ Jimmie 
screamed. ‘“‘Good by, Tommie Squirrel, 
good by and good luck.” 

Tommie Squirrel was greatly amused. 
Tommie sat very comfortably in the 
forks of the limbs of an oak tree, down 
beside the creek. ~ 

“Sorry you are leaving, Jimmie Jack 


Rabbit,’’ Tommie Squirrel said. ‘Sorry 
you are leaving so soon. - « Why 
do you not climb the tree? This oak 


is tall, and so is the elm by which you 
are standing. The water never will 
reach the top of either the elm or the 


oak. I say, Jimmie Rabbit, why don’t 
you climb climb higher and 
higher?’’ 


“But I can’t climb,’’ Jimmie Rabbit 
said as he hastened away. ‘You know 
I can’t swim, yet you tease me this 
way when I am almost drowned.’’ 

Jimmie Rabbit hastened away to- 
ward the hill that towered beside the 
creek valley. The rain poured, and the 
overflow continued. Jimmie breathed 
a deep sigh of relief when finally he 
got to the hill. The lightning was flash- 
ing and the thunder roaring. Jimmie 
wanted, most of all, a hollow log in 
which to hide. Finally, by the flash 
of the lightning, he saw a dead tree and 
entered the trunk, glad to find that it 
was hollow. Here Jimmie was warm 
and, being high up on the hillside, was 
safe from the water. 

Jimmie Rabbit had just started to 
doze when he heard a noise at the open- 
ing of the hollow. 

“Who are you?” Jimmie Rabbit 
asked. “Get away from my _ shelter 

. . Get away, I say.’’ 

“But it’s me, Jimmie, it’s me, and 
I’m about tired to death and almost 
drown.” 

Jimmie Rabbit recognized a familiar 
voice. It was Tommie Squirrel, ei 
to get inside the hollow trunk, 
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“What happened to you, Mr. Squir- 
rel?”’ Jimmie Jack Rabbit asked. ‘You, 
the mighty climber . . . you who poked 
fun at a fellow because he couldn’t 
climibi. . what happened to you?”’ 

“O, Jimmie, I’m so ashamed of my- 
self,’’ the squirrel answered. ‘‘You see, 
the water kept getting higher and 
higher higher, and finally I had to leap 
right out in the cold water and swim or 
drown. That’s why I am on the hill- 
side.” 

“Come on in,’ Jimmie Rabbit said. 
“As a matter of fact, I’m awfully glad 
to have you . . even if you did poke 
fun at me.’’ 

There was a flash of lightning. Then 
a clap of thunder. 

“But I had my lesson,’’ Tommie 
Squirrel said. ‘‘Almost anything can 
happen to those who brag or boast... 
and what usually happens, if I know 
anything about it, is something mighty 
bad.”’ 

‘Put Your Heart In It. 

Nan was fond of studying the diction- 
ary; she always wanted to understand 
what she was reading and would often 
ask her mother the meaning of an 
unfamiliar word. Her mother wished 
her to learn to depend on her own ef- 
forts, when possible, so she would say, 
when asked the meaning of a word, “I 
think I’ve a good idea of what it means, 
but suppose you get the dictionary and 
see if memory serves me right,’ and 
Nan, instead of saying, “Oh! if you 
don’t want to tell me, never mind,” 
would get the dictionary and read the 
definition of the word and her mother 
by illustration helped her to under- 
stand it perfectly. 

One evening in her Bible reading 
she came upon the verse, ‘““And whatso- 
ever ye do, do it heartily as unto the 
Lord,’’ and said, ‘“‘Mother, what does 
heartily mean?’’ 

“Dictionary,” said mother briefly, with 
a smile. 

“T might have known,” laughed Nan; 
“T never get any help from you about a 
word unless I have helped myselt.”’ 

Down came the dictionary from tne 
shelf and Nan studied it for a while. 
“Worse than ever.” 

“How?” asked mother. 

“It says, ‘Cordially, enthusiastically’,”’ 
read Nan, trying to get her tongue 
round the word. 

“Wnthusiastically,’’ suggested mother. 

“Yes,” that’s it!’’ returned Nan. 

“Doesn’t help you much, Nan, does 
it? Suppose I define heartily as meau- 
ing putting your heart into every ac- 
tion?’”’ \ 

Nan looked bewildered and then broke 
into a merry laugh. 

“T have only one heart and that’s 
inside of me, where it belongs. I don’t 
see how I can put it into things that 
I do.” 

“T thought you were putting it into 
your own romp with the kitten before 
supper; you led him quite a chase after 
the scrap of paper tied to the string.” 

“Oh! it was fun,’’ beamed Nan, as 
she thought of it. ‘“‘But how was my 
heart in it, mother?” 

“Tt means, Nan, that you are to do 
things with all your thought upon what 
you are doing; to be earnest in work 
or in play, to be glad and happy and 
faithful in everything, because it pleases 
the Lord to have you be so. Aren’t you 
happier because you love God and are 
trying to do the things that please Jesus, 
than you would otherwise be?’’ 

“Ves,’”’? said Nan, “lots happier; but 
does it mean even playing with the 
kitten?” 

“Why not?’”’ smiled mother. “If you 
did not play with the kitten just as 
hard as you could, would you be apt to 
study as hard as you could, or weed the 
garden as though you liked to do it?’ 
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“Perhaps not,’’ admitted Nan. 

“And,” continued mother, “don’t you 
think you enjoyed having the kitten 
have a good time, as well as having one 
yourself?” , 

“Oh, yes! I just love to play with 
him, he enjoys it so.” 

“So, just as you played heartily with 
the kitten, that he might have a good 
time, so, when you do things for others, 
you want to put your heart into it, that 
it may be a blessing for them. Do it 
heartily as unto the Lord, for you know 
the Saviour said what we do for others 
in His Name He accepts as done to 
Him. 

“T didn’t put my heart in it, when I 
carried Mrs. Jacobs the Thanksgiving 
dinner. She said, ‘Your mother is a 
good woman and whatever she does she 
never does by halves.’ I might have 
said I was glad to bring the food to 
her, for I really was, but I just didn’t,”’ 
said honest Nan. 

“But you enter into your studies 
heartily,’’ was mother’s encouraging 
word, ‘‘and you know God is interested 
to have us know all we can, so we can 
do more good in the world.” 

“T try to do my best,’’ said Nan hum- 
bly, “but I never thought much about 
the Lord’s being interested in it.” 

“He is interested in everything that 
concerns us. You are doing it ‘heartily 
as unto the Lord,’ when you seek to 
find out just what His words mean, as 
you did this verse, instead of just read- 
ing it and not stopping to understand 
ie 

“Tt must make a big difference in peo- 
ple’s lives when they think about this, 
mustn’t it, mother?’ said Nan, seri- 
ously. ‘I hope I’ll always think of it. 
I think I will enjoy doing things more, 
the lh Wayne! 

“T’m sure you will, Nan, and now 
the dishes are ready for you to do.” 

Nan closed her Bible with a comical 
expression op her face. ‘I most wish I 
hadan’t found that verse.’’ 

Mother laughed, and so did Nan. 
“Well, here goes,’’ and she went to her 
task so heartily that mother said, ‘“‘Save 
the pieces, Nan,’’ and while she worked 
she kept repeating to herself, ‘‘Heartily 
as unto the Lord.’’ “It’s pretty hard on 
you poor heart, to be inside of me and 
in everything I do, but I guess you can 
do it.’”,—M. P.-Recorder. 

* * * 
Tom’s Money. 

“Boys,” said Mrs. Stevens, looking 
into the room, “‘it’s time you were start- 
ing to Sunday School.” 

“We know it, mamma,’’ answered 
Jesse, the oldest, turning from the win- 
dow near which he was standing with 
his cap on. ‘‘We’re waiting for Tom.” 

“What is he doing? He went up- 
stairs in plenty of time to get ready.” 

“Oh, he’s ready, all right,’’ impa- 
tiently, ‘“‘but he had to stop and count 
his money. He hadn’t counted it since 
yesterday. I suppose he is putting it 
away now.” 

Mrs. Stevens’ brow contracted. Tom 
seemed much addicted to counting his 
money, and somehow she did not like 
it. Being thrifty and saving was all 
very proper and praiseworthy; that was 
what she had been trying to teach the 
boys. But thrift could be carried to 
excess. She stepped quickly to the foot 
of the stairs. 

“Tom,” she called, ‘‘the boys are wait- 
ing for you. Come down.” 

“Ves, mother.’’ There was 2 quick 
tinkling as of coins being poured into a 
box or drawer, and a few moments later 
Tom came bounding down the stairs, 
two or three at a leap, his face in a 
glow. 

“Oh, Mother!’ he exclaimed. “I’ve 
got four dollars and ninety-five cents 
besides the Sunday-school nickel.’’ He 
hesitated a moment, adding: 
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you mind if I don’t give anything to 
the Sunday school today? You see,” 
hurriedly, “I’d have five whole dollars 
then. I earned four dollars the week 
before, and this week I’ll have a lot 
more vegetables to sell out of my gar- 
den, and the new grocery store will 
let me help deliver goods every morning. 
Maybe I can save as much as six dol- 
lars. Why, mother, just think of what 
a lot of money that will be!” 

“Yes, it will be a lot,” gravely, ‘“‘but 
what are you going to do with the 
money?”’ 

“Why, keep it, of course,’’ wonder- 
ingly. ‘I mean to be rich some time. 
Jesse says I’m a regular grubber and 
save-all; but that’s because he’s jeal- 
ous,’ laughing happily. ‘‘He’s got forty 
cents saved up. He says I’d better 
spend part of mine in fixing up my 
room, to save papa the expense; and 
that I ought to put the rest in a bank. 
But I don’t want it in a bank,’’ stoutly. 
“I’d rather have it where I can look at 
it once in a while, and count it. I know 
it’s safe then. And I don’t want papa 
to fix up my room, of course; I’ll do it 
myself some time. But I want to get 
more money saved up first. Won’t you 
be glad to have me rich, Mother?” 

She walked with him to the door, 
her hand upon his shoulder, without. 
speaking. Then she saic thoughttully: 
“You know the old man who used to 
jive on the corner, Tom?” 


“Mr. Stearns?”’ Th: bright cyes 
looked up at her with quick, siartled 
protest. 

“SYess He lived all alone, without 


sufficient food, and went about ragged 
and unecared for. Folks thought him 
very poor. ‘Yet, when he died he was 
found to have saved up a large fortune. 
He never gave away a cent willingly.’ 


“But, mother I never could be like 
ied alt res 
“T hope not,” gently; ‘but Mr. 


Stearns was said to have been a very 
bright, industrious boy. The miserli- 
ness came upon him gradually.’’ 

Tom drew a quick breath. 

“TIT eouldn’t be like that,” he re- 
peated; “but I gues I’d rather take the 
nickel. And I’ll fix up my room. It 
would be awful to live like Mr. Stearns.” 

As he kissed her and sprang down 
the steps to join the others, she was 
glad to see that his face looked very 
sober and thoughtful.—‘‘The Religious 
Telescope.” 

* * * 
“An Honest Dollar.’’ 

The following story is told of Captain 
Robert Dollar, who entered the Oriental 
trade field as a young man. From the 
very beginning he violated the accepted 
standard of how to do business in the 
Orient, for he would not enter a bar, 
take a drink, or do any business in a 
saloon. It may have been hard for him 
at times, but he stayed by his principles 
in this matter. Today you may find 
him in his office in the tenth floor of 
his own building in San Francisco, over- 
looking the bay, where his great ocean 
liners and cargoes come in, represent- 
ing every nation of the world. ‘“The 
Honest Dollar,’’ as he is spoken of fre- 
quently, is one of the greatest Chris- 
tian stewards of today. With the help 
of God, he has built his way to success. 
Honest from the very start, he has re- 
fused to stoop to questionable practices, 
that marked his competitor’s methods, 
and has won the confidence of the Chi- 
nese in commerce, as a missionary of 
the spirit of stewardship. He has been 
called the “Occidental’s great gift to 
the East, the most charming and roman- 
tic of living capitalists and commer- 
cial magnates.’’ His secret to success 
is given in a statement by him: ‘Un- 
known to a lot of people, I have been 
getting help from the Lord right along.” 


“Would —Exchange. 
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Classified Advertisments and Notices 


ali notices and advertisements, 
‘kis department at a rate of 20 
% contracts of any length. 


cents per agate line each insertion. 
A rate of 16 cents per line is made to persons seeking po- 


excepting positions wanted, will be inserted in 


Special raes 


zement accepted for less than 50 cents. 
SE eee clepartiiens must be received not iater than Tuesday of the week in 


which it is intended that the first insertion shall appear. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


CHURCH VESTMENTS. 


thedral Studio, Church embroideries, 
te and Pulpit Hangings. Stoles from 
$6.50. Burse :nd veil from $10. Surplice 
from $8. Send for complete iine of pure 
Irish linens by the yard. Silks, fringes 
and gold thread. Embroidered omens 
ready to appy. Altar Guild Handbook, 


a 
etre L, V. MACKRILLE 
11 W. Kirke St., Chevy Chase, 
Washington, D. C. 
Telephone Wisconsin 2752. 


FOUNTAIN PENS. 
LIFE-TIME GUARANTEED FOUNTAIN 
PENS, price $1.00 each. These pens are 
guaranteed by the manufacturer, and are 
also guaranteed to give absolute satisfac- 
tion. Colors—green, pearl-gray and 
black, the same pens that sell in stores 
for $2 and $3. 
1 ne take subscriptions for all maga- 
ines published, at publisher’s rates, or 
less, and I will appreciate your orders, for 
I need medicine and nourishment. Sold 
by a shut-in. Edward P. Broxton, 1426 
Arsenal Avenue, Augusta, Ga. 


FOR SALE. | 

ONE BISHOP’S CHAIR, MAHOGANY, 

NINE FEET HIGH, with ornate canopy. 

Reason for disposition, Colonial Church 

being restored in white. Address Colo- 
nial,” care of Southern Churchman. 

LT 


: CHURCH LINEN. 

FINE IRISH LINEN specially selected 
for Church use. 36 inches to 54 inches 
wide, cut any length. Sample of 12 qua- 
lities on request. Mary _ Fawcett Com- 
‘pany, 97 Rockview Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 

POSITION WANTED. 
MIDDLE-AGED WIDOW, REFINED, CA- 
pable, exXperienced, desires position as 

Companion-Housekeeper for motherless 

children. Congenial home main’ object. 

References exchanged. Address ‘G,”’ 

eare Southern Churchman. 


DEATHS 


MRS. TELIE WILLINGHAM PAYNE. 


Passed into life eternal, August 6, 1935, 
at her home in Macon, Ga., MRS. TELIE 
WILLINGHAM PAYNE, wife of W. S. 
Payne, aged fifty-five years. 

Mrs. Payne was the sister of the late 
Rev. R. J. Willingham, who up to the time 
of his death, was secretary of the Foreign 
Mission Board of the Southern Baptist 
Convention of Richmond, Va. She was a 
lovely. Christian character, and greatly be- 
‘loved by all who knew her. 


CHURCH INTELLIGENCE. 
(Continued from page 17.) 


Carolina, and the Rev. Dr. Sherman, 
Field Secretary of the Forward Move- 
ment, were the preachers. 

Mr. Cravens is now able to be out. 

* * * 

The Rev. Waliace E. Rollins, Dean of 
;the Virginia Seminary, preached in 
/Trinity Church, Asheville, on Sunday, 
‘August 11. Dr. Rollins is visiting his 
'sister while in Asheville. 

Ga) Ee Re 


(e) 
i} FLORIDA. 
Rt. Rev. Frank A. Juhan, D. D., Bishop. 
Oo—-————_ 
Church of the Good Shepherd. 
The Church of the Good Shepherd, 
‘Jacksonville, is still without a rector 


jand the Bishop of the diocese has 
agreed to take charge of the parish 
‘during its vacancy. The Rev. Canon 


Harrisburg, has been locum tenens in 
the parish since the first of the year. 
He terminated his work in the church 
on Sunday, August 25, and has accepted 
a locum tenency at Grace and St. Pe- 
ter’s, in Baltimore, Maryland. During 
his stay in Jacksonville, Canon Hatch 
endeared himself to many, and their 
best wishes go with him to his new 
field. 
oo * * 

Bishop’s Pence Can In-gathering. 

The Diocese of Florida adopted the 
Bishop’s Pence Can plan last spring and 
practically all of the congregations in 
the diocese are anticipating their first 
in-gathering on the last Sunday in 
October. A second in-gathering will 
be made on the first Sunday in Janu- 
ary. 

The Pence Plan, as used in the Dio- 
cese of Chicago, has been adopted to 
local needs and the offering made in 
the cans will be prorated between the 
diocesan and general Church programs, 


o) 
NEBRASKA. 
Rt, Rev. Ernest V. Shayler, D. D., Bishop. 
a) 
The Rt. Rev. E. V. Shayler will re- 
sume work this week after a vacation 
in Ohio. 


* * * 


The Rev. E. J. Secker spent part of 

the summer ir Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
* * * 

Brownell Hall, Omaha, Church 
School for Girls, opens with a larger 
enrollment than for some years past. 

* * 


The Rev. Dr. Fred Clayton of All 
Saints’ Church spent vacation period in 
Canada, visiting the Dionne babies, at 
their home twenty-six miles from Sun- 
dridge, one of his former pastorates. 

The \York (Nebr.) News-Times prints 
the following item: ‘‘While adjusting a 
window curtain at the rectory, the Rev. 
R. B. Mason suffered a dislocated shoul- 
der and a chin injury, when the folding 
chair on which he was standing, col- 
lapsed. He was treated at a local hos- 
pital.”’ A further note reads ‘‘The Rev. 
R. B. Mason gratefully acknowledges 
the gift of a ‘straight chair from the 
members of Holy Trinity Parish.”’ 

Wm. J. H. Petter. 
SOUTHWESTERN VIRGINIA 
Rt. Rev. Robert C. Jett, D. D., Bishop 


1) 
St. Mark’s, Dante, Quiet Day for 
Workers. 

On July 13 the Rev. John A. Wins- 
low and Deaconess Williams arranged 
for a quiet day for all the workers in 
the field, with especial thought for the 
ten volunteer workers there for the 
month of July. Captain and Mrs. Wiese 
drove down from Grace House by taxi, 
bringing the most important member 
of the family, one year old Betty, and 
also Miss Blow, a volunteer. From Nora 
came Deaconess Binns with Louis Lingo 
from Okeechobee, Fla. They arrived on 
the eight o’clock train, as did Miss Pick- 
ard from Splashdam with Frances Cary, 
Greenville, S. C., Mary Averill, Fond du 
Lac, Wisconsin; George Packard, the 
Seminary student from Baltimore, who 
was working at Splashdam this summer. 
To greet them were Mr. and Mrs. Wins- 


‘low, Miss Mansfield, Deaconess Williams 


and Deaconess Booth, with their volun- 
teer workers: Margaret MacRae, Shang- 


Richard Allen Hatch, of the Diocese of hai, China; Elizabeth Andrews, Green- 
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ville, N. C.; Sallie Kite, Chestnut Hill, - 
Penn.; Gertrude Clark, Kingston, Penn.; 
Frances Rippelmeyer, Chester, S. C.! 

The celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion prepared the workers: for the 
day. The Rev. Mr. Winslow conducted 
inspiring and helpful meditations 
throughout the morning. After dinner 
the regular workers enjoyed a rare op- 
portunity for discussing problems. 

Mrs. Winslow served tea in the after- 
noon at the rectory and after a simple 
supper in the garden at the Mission, the 
guests left to resume their duties 
strengthened by their communion with 
God and their fellow workers: 

* * * 
Country Life Week, St. Stephen’s Nora. 

A series of Country Life services were 
held at Nora in August, and were said 
to have been well attended and helpful. 
On Monday afternoon all baptized per- 
sons and all who had been confirmed 
renewed their vows at the Communion 
Service. The Rev. Mr. Winslow’s mes- 
sage was on ‘‘the ascended Christ alive: 
and with us forevermore,”’ 

At night Captain Wiese drew a les- 
son about the growth of the soul from: 
the growth of an ear of corn. The serv- 
ices closed with a procession around the- 
church, 

On Tuesday night Miss Mozelle Cow- 
den talked abcut the advantages of 
Country Life, pressing home the point. 
that wherever we live life is just what 
we make it. 

J. H. T. Sutherland was unable to» 
be present as was planned, but Everett. 
Stanley as ‘“‘pinch-hitter’’, talked about 
what the schools, and especially the- 
Ervinton High School can do to correct. 
social ills. 

On Wednesday a series of outdoor 
services were held in Ora Grizzle’s field, 
in the Damron field, also at the new 
school grounds and up at Stanford 
Moore’s place. The services elosed on: 
Wednesday night with another of Cap-- 
tain Wiese’s splendid farmer-sermons. 


10) 


Some Important Facts in 
English Church History 


EXAMINED AND REVIEWED 
By 
REV. W. P. WITSELL, D. D. 


This is an illuminating and instruc- 
tive review of the history of the Epis- 
copal Church in England from the ear- 
lieet records, with commentaries on the 
beok with the above title compiled by 
the Rev. C. L. Wells, D. D., of Sewanee, 
Tenn. 


As a digest of the records of the es- 
tablishment and growth of the Church; 
its maintenance and continuity of exist- 
ence as an independent religious body 
amid the vicissitudes of early English 
politics, 2nd efforts of outside interfer- 
ence, tis review affords a valuable 
fund of information to churchmen. 

In pamphlet form, 
Price, 25 cents 
For sale by 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN CO. 
Richmond, Va. 


100% Improvement Guaranteed | 


We build, strengthen the vocal organs— 
not with singing lessons—but by fundamentally 
sound and scientifically correct st exercises... 
and absolutely Mg Fares to improy 
or apenas yoice at least 100 

wonderful voice book—sent free. 
can now have the voice you wan 
sent to anyone under 17 uniess 


PERFECT VOICE Ih 
i ee 
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WITH MY 
COOPERATIVE 
SELLING PLAN 


Practicallyevery J 

housewifein 

every commu- 

nity favors and 

uses Gotts- 

| _chalk’s Metal 

Sponge. Merely 

letit be knownthat youare sell- 

ing it for aworthy cause and much 

needed funds are acquired like 

magic. In the past twenty yearsI 

have assisted thousands of organ- 

izations by ae Src laine 

delighted to he ou. Write for 

particulars. JOHN W GOTISCHALK, Pres., 
METALSPONGESALES CORP., Philadelphia jaaeum 


Gottschalk’s 


METAL SPONGE . 


The Ewart’s Cafeteria 
EXCELLENT FOOD 
REASONABLE PRICES 


Richmond, Va. 
112-114 N. 5th St. 
Norfolk, Va. 
112-114 Market St. 


Washington, D. C. 
522-13th,-N; W: 


+ “R.GEISSLER INC. 
450 TH AVE BENE BOS 53. NN OOK. 

Church Furnishini 
IN CARVED WOOD AND 


MARBLE: BRASS: SILVER p 
FABRICS + WINDOWS ) 


Edwin S. Gorham, Ine 


Publishers, Booksellers, Importers Reli+ 
gious and Church Literature, Bibles, 
Prayer Books, etc. Devotional Books, 
New MOWBRAY Publications, HCCLESI- 
ASTICAL Wares, Parish Requisites: Old 
and Rare Books Rebound. Priest's Host 
and Communion Wafers. Estimates gladly 
furnished. 

Established 1900. 


18 West 45 Street. New York. 


Surplices, Stoles, Silks, 
Cloths, Fringes 


Cassocks, 
Embroideries, 


CLERICAL SUITS 
Priest Cloaks, Rabats, Collars 
Church Vestment Specialists 
for over half a century 


~ 3° COX: SONS & VINING- INC. 


133 EAST. 23RD STREET. NEW YORK. NNY.. 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN 


: Personal. Notes 


Clerical Changes. 


The Rev. J. Rodger McColl became 
rector of the Church of the Holy Trin- 
ity, Danville, Ill., on July 1, and will 
also assist at the Chapel of St. John 
the Divine, Champaign, Ill. 


The Rev. Paul A. Phipps, formerly in 
charge of St. George’s Mission, Engle- 
wood, Colo., is to be vicar at St. An- 
drew’s Mission, La Junta, and general 
missionary to the Arkansas Valley. 


The Rev. George L. Whitmeyer, for- 
merly rector of All Saints’ Church, 
Briarcliff Manor, N. Y.; is to be rector 
of All Saints’ Church, Atlantic City, N. 
J. Address, 10 S. Chelsea Ave. 


The Rev. George D. Wyatt, Jr., for- 
merly member of the Associate Mission, 
Hays, Kans., is priest in charge of the 
Church of the Holy Nativity, Kinsley, 


and Bethany Church, Larned, Kans. 
(Sa.). Address, Kinsley. 
The Rev. Frank R. Myers is priest 


in charge of St. Timothy’s Church, Chi- 
cago, Ill., effective September 1. The 
Rev. Mr. Myeys holds rank of chaplain- 
major in the Illinois National Guard 
and will continue in that capacity. 


New Address. 
The Rev. Carl L. Appelberg, formerly 
Marcus Hook, Pa.; 34a, Taarbaek 
Strandvej, Klampenborg, Denmark. 


23 
Call Accepted. 


The Rev. Charles W. F. Smith, assist- 
ant rector of St. Paul’s Church, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, has accepted a call to 
Christ Church, Exeter, N. H., to take 
charge the latter part of September. 
Christ Church has a communicant list 
of 250, and also serves Philip’s Exeter 
Academy, a school of 170 boys, who at- 
tend services there. Mr. Smith is espe- 
cially interested in work with young 
people. St. Paul’s congregation greatly 
regrets relinquishing Mr. Smith: 


Bishop Frank A. Juhan of Florida 
returned to his See City of Jackson- 
ville, on August 81. Bishop Juhan has 
spent the month of August in the Dio- 
cese of Maine, where he has been offi- 
ciating at the Summer Chapel of St. 
Anne’s, Kennebunkport. During this 
month the Bishop and his family have 
been visiting Mrs. Henry E. Palmer of 
Tallahassee, Florida, in her cottage. at 
York Harbor. 


Dr. Larkin W. Glazebrook, . Field 
Worker of the National Commission! on 
Evangelism, was in residence, Church of 
Incarnation, Lynn, Mass., during. -the 
month of August. His fall schedule is 
as follows: September 24-29, Mission’ of 
St. James, Goochland, Va.; October 4-13, 
Christ Church, Pelham Manoy, N. Y.; 
October 22-27, Old Falls Church; Va.; 
November 10-17, Good Shepherd, Ral- 
eigh, N. C.; November 24-December: 1, 
Trinity.» Asheville” Ne “C; Dr. Glaze- 
brook is now arranging his schédutte 
for Lay Missions for the Epiphany and 
Pre-Lenten Season. 


A. R. MOWBRAY’S 
(London, England) 


Vestments, Brasses, Glassware, etc., may be seen on dis- 
play at the office of their American distributor. 


J. M.- HALL, INC, 


Also Samples of Stained Glass Executed by : 
JAMES POWELL.& SONS, of London, England... 


174 Madison Avenue 
Now York City 


Does Your Home Need Repairs? 


For such work you can borrow from us, under TITLE 1 
of the National Housing Act, from $100.00 and up at a charge of $5.00 
per $100.00 per year, the total loan to be repaid in equal monthly install- 


ments. 


State-Planters Bank and Trust Company 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 


Wstablished 1865. 


Member Federal Reserve Bank. 


VIRGINIA’S LARGEST BANK REGARDS SIZE AS MERELY 
PRESENTING INCREASED OPPORTUNITIES FOR RENDER. 
ING CAPABLE AND WHOLE-HEARTED SERVICE TO ALL 


FIRST AND MERCHANTS 


National Bank of Richmond 
JOHN M. MILLER, JR., President. 
Capital and Surplus Five Million Dollars 


Complete 


Trust 


Facilities 


Educational 


The General Theological 
Seminary 


CHELSEA SQUARE, NEW YORK 


The next Academio year begins on the last 
Wednesday in September 
Special students admitted and Graduate 
ater seal po graduates of other Theevlogical 
ries. 
The requirements for admission and other 
lars san be had from THE DEAN, 
Chelsea Square, New York, N. Y. 


hrist Church School 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY, VA. 

A country school for boys; well located. 
College preparatory, moderate cost. Per- 
momal attention; scholarships. Apply to 
Wm. D. Smith, Jr., Headmaster( for infor- 
mation, Christchurch, Va. 


ST. MARGARET'S SCHOOL 


TAPPAHANNOCK. VIRGINIA. 


A Church School for girls. Boarding 
Department limited to 70. College Pre- 
paratory Course and Intermediate Grades. 
Athletics. Very moderate cost. 

Country life and simplicity without iso- 


lation. Beautiful grounds on Rappahan- 
mock River. Three dormitories for differ- 
ent stages. 


EDITH LATANBH, Headmistress. 


The Virginia Theological 
Seminary 


ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 
For catalogue and other information, 
Address THE DEAN 


The Beckford School 


WOODSTOCK, VIRGINIA. 

A school for younger boys. Second 
grade through Junior High School. On 
modern farm in Shenandoah Valley. Sum- 
Limited enrollment. Fifty 


EDMUND BURKE WHELAN, 
Headmaster. 


The Bishop Payne 
Divinity School 


The accredited Seminary of the Church for 
ing colored men for the ministry. The 
um ouvers the full course for Deacons 
and Priest’s Orders. The degree of D. D. 
awarded. 
For catalogue and information. apply to 
Rev. F. G. Ribble, M. A., D. D., Dean 
Peteraburg, Va 


EPISCOPAL SCHOOLS FOR 
Rip GIRLS 


Under the Diocese of Virginia. 


ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL, Charlottesville, 
Virginia. 

ST. CATHERINE’S SCHOOL, Richmond, 
Virginia. 

For catalogue please address 
Headmistress of each school. 


< 


STUART HALL 


Episcopal. Effective preparation for C, E. 
B. Examinations and for colleges admit- 
‘ting on certificate. General course for 
non-college girl. Music, Art;-Dramatics. 
Courses for H. S. graduates in intensive 


the 


college preparation, and Secretarial, New 
academic building, gymnasium and tiled 


swimming pool. All outdoor. sports. 
Ophelia S. T. Carr, Prin., Box J-S, Staun- 
ton, Va. 


THOUGHTS for the 


SOCTHERN CHURCHMAN 


THOUGHTFUL 


a sharper conflict than he 
to conquer himself? 


Who has 
who strives 
as his 


The child of God is as safe 


Father’s throne. 


Life is not a man’s personal property, 
it is a loan from the Almighty for which 
he is responsible. 


Only things to eat and drink and wear 
are high in price. Happiness is at the 
same old figure. 


The way we treat men is the surest 
test of the state of our hearts toward 
God. 


Religion is not a putting of questions, 
it is a rejoicing in answers. 


Do we really believe in immortality? 
If so, then our minds, first of all, ought 
to be set on “things that are above’’; 
for ourselves and for everybody else.— 

R. E. Zachert. 


Love is always ready to think the 
best; to put the most favorable con- 
struction on anything; is glad to make 
all the allowance for human weakness 
that can be done without betraying the 
truth of God.—Dr. Coke. 


Everywhere the Gospel bids the Chris- 
tian to take sides against himself. He 
is to stand ready to forego his surest 
rights, if he only is hurt by so doing; 
while on the other hand, he is to be 
watchful to respect even the least ob- 
vious rights of others.—Selected. 


Sweeping the life in its furious flood, 
Thrilling the articles, cleansing 
blood, 
Mastering stupor and dull despair, 
Moving the dreamer to do and dare. 
Oh, what is so good as the urge of it, 
And what is so glad as the surge of it, 
And what is so strong as the summons 
deep, 
Rousing the torpid soul from sleep? 
—Angela Morgan. 
There is for 


no room belligerency 


‘against any man in the heart of a man 


to whom the real meaning of religion 
has been made manifest.—Russell Staf- 
ford.’ 


St. Christopher’s 


Accredited college prepartory and 
junior school for boys in 30 acre wood- 
land park 3 miles from historic Rich- 
mond. Healthful and religious atmos- 
prere. Reascnable rates. Reduction 
to sons of clergymen and mission- 
aries. Catalog. 

REV. C. G. CHAMBERLAYNE, Ph. D, 
LL. D., Headmaster, 
Richmond, Virginia. 


Fork UNION 


ACADEMY 


An Honor Christian School with the highest 
academic rating. Junior School from six years, 
Housemother. Separate building. Upper School 
prepares for university or business. ROTC, 
Every modern equipment, Catalogue. Dr. J. J. 
Wicker. Box AZ, Fork Union, Virginia. 


~The Episcopal Theological School 


Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Affiliated with Harvard University. 
Dean H. BR. Washburn, 8 Mason Street. 


the 
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CONFIRMATION 


PAPERS 


By 
CANON F. E. HOWITT 


Confirmation and Baptism. 

. Baptism and the Christian Covenant. 

. The Baptismal Covenant—Repentance. 

ane ee Covenant—Faith and the 
aith. 


. The Baptisms! Covenant—The Faith. 
. The Baptismal Covenant—Obedience. 
. The Lord’s Supper. 

The Means of Grace. 


DNARaR ROW YS 


A series of informing pamphlets compiled 
by Canon F. E. Howitt. They have aa in- 
estimable value in instructing thoge who con- 
template membership in the Church, and for 
impressing the already confirmed with the 
sacredness and meaning of this holy ritual. 


Price, single pamphlet, each......... 5 cents 
Complete set of eight.............. 25 cente 


Order from 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN 
CGMPANY 


Richmond, Va. 


XANTHINE 


will hereafter be sold in the new style 
bottle and package. Always best for 


the hair. Not to dye, but restores the 
color, promotes growth and prevents 
dandruff. 


paid by us. 
XANTHINE CO., Richmond, Va. 


L. T. CHRISTIAN 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR 


Boujevard-Park and Patterson Avenue 
Richmond, Va. 
Office Never Crosed 

Pricez te meet depressed conditions 


Price, $1.00 at druggists, or sent pre- 


An old Richmond landmark that} 
has kept the pace. In the heart of |: 
that portion of the city most inter- : 
esting to the traveler. 


Write 


A. GERALD BUSH, Manager. | 


A NATIONAL CHURCH PUBLICATION 


DESIGNED FOR THE PROMOTION OF PRACTICAL PIETY, THE DIFFUSION OF RELIGIOUS AND GENERAL 
INTELLIGENCE, AND THE MAINTENANCE OF THE PRINUIPLES OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


| 


RICHMOND, VA., SEPTEMBER 14, 1935. No. 37. 
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1935 
The Two Hundredth Anniversary of the Old Fork Church, St. Martin’s Parish, 
Hanover County, Virginia, will be celebrated Sunday, September 15 


THIRTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


IMPORTANT 


We should like to 
take this opportunity 
to urge those sub- 
scribers who have not 
paid their subscrip- 
tions to do so by re- 
turn mail. The South- 
ern Churchman is 
making a valiant fight 
and it is a terrific drain 
on our treasury to have 
to send out some thou- 
sands of bills each 
month for past due ac- 
counts. The bills are 
small, but in the ag- 
éregate they amount 
to a large sum, which 
we need to carry on 
the work. We shall 
appreciate tremen- 
dously your co-opera- 
tion. 

As much as we dislike 
to take this step, from now 
on we Shall be forced to 
cancel subscriptions on 
which payments have been 
overdue for three months. 


Southern Churchman Co. 


NATURAL BRIDGE 
ONE OF THE SEVEN 
NATURAL WORLD WONDERS 


COTTAGES Dowdle Room 2° 


HOTEL’ 5° and up 
NATURAL BRIDGE, VIRGINIA. | 


"RGEISSLER INC. 


450 SIXTH AVE.NEAR [0th ST. NEW YORK 


Ht Church Eurnishin 


IN CARVED WOOD AND 
MARBLE-:BRASS «SILVER 
FABRICS # WINDOWS D 


Edwin S. Gorham, Inc. 


Publishers, Booksellers, Importers Reli- 
gious and Church Literature, Bibles, 
Prayer Books, etc. Devotional Books, 
New MOWBRAY Publications, ECCLESI- 
ASTICAL Wares, Parish Requisites: Old 
and Rare Books Rebound. Priest's Host 
and Communion Wafers. Estimates gladly 
furnished. 

Established 1900. 
18 West 45 Street. New York. 


Church Furnishings 


Gold, Silver and Brass 


Church and Chancel Furniture | 
Write for Catalogue 


for Episcopal Churches 


W. & E. SCHMIDT CO 


308 Third Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN 


SERVICE FOR DEAF AND DUMB 
PEOPLE. 

Seven Hundred Worship 
St. Paul’s. 

Seven hundred deaf and dumb peo- 
ple from all parts of Great Britain and 
other countries took part in a special 
service at St. Paul’s Cathedral on Sun- 
day, arranged for the athletes attend- 
ing the fourth International Games for 
the deaf in London. 

They represent fourteen different na- 
tionalities, and thus cannot understand 
finger-spelling and lip-reading in Eng- 
lish. An international language of nat- 
ural signs was therefore used by the 
officiating clergy, some of whom are 
themselves deaf. 

The service was carried on in com- 
plete silence. One after another the 
chaplains and missioners went into the 
pulpit and conducted the. prayers, 
hymns and Psalms. Their looks and 
gestures were eloquent and were read 
with ease by all. Sir Noel Curtis-Ben- 
nett, who is Chairman of the Games 
Executive, read the Lesson, which was 
skilfully interpreted by Mr. Alan Mc- 
Kenzie, Exeter. 

Everyone rose for the hymn, “We 
love the place, O God,” which was si- 
lently sung. Mr. Alec McDonald, of 
Manchester, silently interpreted it. 

The Rev. Vernon Jones, who has 
been interested in work for the deaf for 
twenty-two years, and is connected with 
the St. John of Beverley Church for 
the Deaf, Finsbury Park, preached the 
sermon in the international signs al- 
phabet, and everyone understood it per- 
fectly. Scouts and Guides interpreted 
it to elderly people whose sight was 
dim. 

Canon Sheppard pronounced the bless- 
ing. It was the first service of the kind 
ever held in St. Paul’s. There are four 
“deaf and dumb’? churches in London. 
—Church of England Newspaper. 
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CARN BIG MONEY 


QUICKLY—SURELY 


AMAZING NEW IDEA IN 
|... CHRISTMAS CARDS 
Nothing like this ever offered before . .. instant 
appeal to Sunday School Teachers, Pupils and 
Religious Workers. A simple idea yet one of 
the most sensible you have ever seen . . . and 
it sells on sight. Positively no competition. If 
you now have a line of Christmas Cards feature 
this idea too . . . it will double your profits. 
25c deposit (stamps or coin) required to defray 
cost of mailing samples. Positive guarantee to 
return full deposit if you are not satisfied. 
Act quick! Don’t delay! Write now! 
Commended by religious leaders 
LOUIS MANUFACTURING CO., 
1143-21 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


$3.00 a year in advance. To the Clergy, 
2.00. Six months, $1.50; 10 cents a copy. 
Foreign postage, $1.00 additional. 

For the convenience of subscribers sub- 
scriptions are continued at expiration um- 
less otherwise ordered. Notice of renewal, 
discontinuance, or change of address 
should be sent two weeks before the date 
they go into effect. 


RECEIPT OF PAYMENT is shown iB 
about two weeks by change of date in 
address label. If date is not properly 
extended after each payment, notify us 
promptly. No receipt for payment will be 
sent. 


Notice post office address. The exact 
post office address to which we are direct- 
ing the paper at the time of writing MUST 
ALWAYS BE GIVEN. Our mailing list is 
arranged by post office and not alphabeti- 
cally. 

Make all checks and money orders pay- 
able to the Southern Churchman, and not 
to an individual. 

ADVERTISEMENTS.—Rates quoted on 
request. For classified see head of that 
department. 

Representatives wanted in each Parish; 
liberal commissions. 

News concerning the Church at large al- 
ways welcome. 


The Ewart’s Cafeteria 


EXiICELLENT FOOD 
REASONABLE PRICES 


Richmond, Va. 
112-114 N. 5th St. 
Norfolk, Va. 
112-114 Market St. 
Washington, D. C. 
522 13th, N. W. 


SHRINE MONT 


High in Virginia Alleghanies; 100 miles 
due west of Washington; central in Third 
Province; on fine motoring road. Group 
of ten cottages about Cathedral Shrine and 
Refectory Hall. Library, swimming pool, 
tennis, hikes, etc. Church owned and ope- 
rated at cost. Invites Church .people and 
friends from Easter to Advent; outings $2 
a day; vacations $12.50 a week; also 
Church groups and conferences. Grey- 
hound buses and So. Ry. trains met on no- 
tice at Mt. Jackson, Va. Prospectus, etc. 


Rev. Edmund L. Woodward, M. D., Shrine 
Mont, Orkney Springs, Va, “ 
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Choice of Missionary Bishops. 

The election of a new bishop for the Missionary Dis- 
trict of Idaho brings to mind the change that has 
come over the church and the nation since the turn of 
the century. It almost seems strange that the House 
of Bishops, which will have the election at its meet- 
ing in Houston in November, has much the same atti- 
tude that it had in the ‘‘gay nineties’”’ 

Then transportation was difficult, missionary bishops 
were really the ‘‘official beggars’’ for the district 
which they supervised, and it was politic for the House 
of Bishops to elect one who had ‘‘Eastern connections’’ 
and was a well-known figure in the large Eastern dio- 
ceses, where he might ask for financial support. 


Today this is all changed. Bishops are expected to 
remain on their fields and the National Church is ex- 
pected to find and furnish the support. Transporta- 
tion has changed the work so that it is possible by 
motor car to reach isolated points that a few years 
ago it could not have expected to work in at all. It is 
possible to elect men to the Episcopate that know the 
local field and the ‘‘Eastern rector’’ is better left in 
the East, where he knows his work. There also is a 
‘‘Provincial consciousness’’ so that while our larger 
dioceses in the East may still be the strong centers of 
work, the chureh people of the isolated districts know 
their own problems and have a right to be consulted. 

We understand that the Province of the Pacific has 

made a nomination for the difficult field of Idaho. This 
nomination should be taken seriously. It is very easy 
for those of us miles away to state that a new combi- 
nation can be made and districts amalgamated, but we 
forget that the problems of the West are its own and 
if it wants to avoid amalgamations, it is its business 
actually and not ours. While we have advocated the 
‘‘survey method’’ as the best means of determining 
the future policy of domestic missions, it would not 
be a true survey unless the people who live in the mis- 
sionary districts with their local views of conditions 
were consulted, and we would indeed be open to the 
charge of running a ‘‘bureaucracy,’’ if their opinions 
were not given very serious consideration, indeed. 
_ For our own part we admit complete ignorance about 
the District of Idaho. But if the local Province wants 
a certain individual we feel sure that this request 
should not be ignored without a very well publicized 
reason and it ought to be a very strong and good rea- 
son if the cooperation of the people in the field is 
desired. 


In the meantime it might be well for us all to re- 
member the House of Bishops in our prayers, for they 
have difficult problems to face at Houston in regard 
to the whole Missionary Program of the Church. 

* * * 
Traffic Control. 

It may seem remote from church work to be con- 
cerned about the number of accidents on the puble 
highways of America, but when one realizes that here 
exists the most horrible slaughter and waste of human 
lives, one cannot help but wonder if it is not time for 
Christians to do something about it. 

It is almost laughable that we are proud that the 
accidents over the Labor Day week-end were less than 
the estimate experts had agreed upon. The casualties 
were greater, however, than a good-sized battle in 
the War Between the States, and surely something will 
have to be done and proper steps taken soon if we 
wish to continue to use our highways with any feeling 
of safety whatsoever. 

In many of our states there is no pretense that a 
driver’s license must be obtained. Almost anybody 
who has matured to sixteen years of age can drive a 
ear and be skilled enough to drive at terrific speed, 
and there seems to be a feeling that individual liberty 
will be assaulted if any attempt is made to remedy this 
condition. 

In those states where drivers’ licenses are required, 
little improvement is seen. One test, perfunctorily 
taken before some bored police official, would seem to 
be enough. And the whole subject would be humorous 
if it were not so tragie. 

Experts tell us that the main trouble seems to be 
that Americans think that if one learns to run a car 
it is an accomplishment that need never be improved 
upon. Though one may practice golf for years with 
the hope of getting more skillful, and one may have 
to endure long hours of exercises to be an artist with 
a musical instrument, driving a ear (and there is a 
difference between driving and running a car) is some- 
thing that never needs new thought or practice. 

After all, this is the fault with most things that are 
wrong. In the church we could point out. to many 
people who seem to feel that once an acknowledged 
Christian, there is nothing more to do but sit down 
and wait for the Kingdom. Many a spiritual accident 
has occurred, and physically the complete confidence 
every driver feels in his ability to manage a car in 

(Continued on page 8.) 
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SGhareh and World Problems as Others See Them 


Let’s Think a Moment. 
Our Dumb Animals, September, 1935. 

Crime and cruelty day after day are blazoned be- 
fore us in our daily papers. Repeatedly we hear the 
words, ‘“‘It seems as if morally the nation is steadily 
sinking back into lawlessness and disregard of all that 
we once held dear. Think of the robberies, the kid- 
nappings, the homicides, the divorees!’’ Well, think 
of them. But think also of this truth—that for every 
deed of cruelty to man or beast there are a million 
acts of kindness every day flowing out of gentle, un- 
selfish hearts. For every murder, a million human 
hands ministering to the sick, the needy. For every 
divorcee, a thousand homes where love and sacrifice 
keep their dear lights burning. For every beast or 
bird ill-treated, overloaded, beaten, starved, a great 
multitude of the world’s wild life free and, according 
to their nature happy, and who shall number the ecat- 
tle, the horses, the dogs, the family pets the world 
over who have love and eare bestowed upon them, 
and the hundreds of societies in this and other lands 
working for the welfare of all animal life? 

God’s still in His heaven. If all who seek a larger 
day will hope for it, work for it, it will come, it is 
coming because ‘‘toward this far off divine event the 
whole creation moves,’’ let the faithless and the hope- 
less say what they will. This is a vastly better world 
for man and beast than it was a thousand years ago, 
and, in spite of cloud and shadow, it is still moving 
out of darkness into light. 


A Moving Picture. 
The Living Church, August 31, 1935. 

A moving picture theatre; refuge from the midsum- 
mer blaze. The young lady star ends four unbeliev- 
able years of ‘‘smilin’ through’’ her troubles. Well 
done, innocent, but heavy with optimism. Then comes 
the ‘‘comic’’—impossible horseplay. But simple folks 
have a laugh, which is good for them. At this point, 
many go out. Nothing left but the newsreel. 

We who stay watch West Point cadets parade in 
faultless uniforms. They change to boys in khaki 
sweating in dust after tanks in mock battle. A flut- 
ter—and an ex-President’s widow, a fine American 
grandmother, cuts her seventy-sixth birthday cake, 
surrounded by her happy, teasing. children’s children. 

Then it happens. We had read something of it, but 
here it is to the life! Hankow, the Chicago of China, 
again aflood with ‘‘China’s sorrow.’’ The rushing 
water must be over four feet high in this narrow 
street. The Yangtse and the Han must be miles out 
of bounds. Toward us struggles an unending stream 
of human beings, some of them almost breast high 
in the cold swirl. With a look of patient misery they 
face us for a moment, and then go ont—actors in a 
real tragedy. Young men splashing, stumbling, with 
grandfathers pick-a-back. A mother with a baby on 
her shoulder, and dragging a ten-year-old breast high. 
Whole groups steering the sick or children on rafts 
made of tables and doors. 

And out beyond the picture we know that the 
Yangtse and the Han are crumbling away peasants’ 
mud homes, and swirling their poor bodies by the 
scores of thousands down past Wuhu and our brave 
Transfiguration Sisters, to the China Sea. 

With a vengeance, this is a moving picture indeed! 
These people have looked us in the face for a moment 
as they struggled with death. Can we do anything’ 
for them? Were they only phantoms on a scren? 

The Lord Christ has seen them all—as we have seen 
a few. This is His picture, no matter if commercial 
enterprise did work the, miracle for us less than a 


month ago. Can we do anything about it? Thank 


God, the Church has already done something. We 
who have given to ‘‘foreign missions’’ are strengthen- 
ing a few hands already stretched out to save. We 


ean do more. We can do it now. Our own Depart- 
ment of Foreign Missions at 281 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City, is calling for funds to cable shelter, food, 
and care through Bishop Gilman at Hankow. I am 
going to send something today. Will you? 

The shadows on the screen are a heavenly vision 
we must answer. Let us share with Francis Wei’s 
brothers, Christ’s brothers, our brothers. And then 
let us send them the love of our hearts and our prayers. 
The Pacific cable for our money; the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus to relay our love! 


Happy Marriages. 
Ada Loaring-Clark, in The Living Church, August 31, 1935. 


A simple service of Holy Communion was recently 
held at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, London, when 
forty couples revisited the scene of their marriage to 
give thanks for their happy married life. 

There were no curious crowds—no camera men—no 
dress parade. Almost unnoticed the former brides, 
escorted by their husbands, entered the beautiful old 
church and knelt at the altar to receive Holy Com- 
munion. Some had been married many years, others 
but a few, to all must have come vivid memories of 
their wedding day. 

Canon Carnegie, rector of St. Margaret’s, says he 
originated the service so that husband and wife could 
join in thanksgiving for the blessings of their married 
life and in prayer for their continuance. What a fine 
suggestion for similar services in our parishes! The 
eanon further says that ninety-five per cent of the 
people he has united in this fashionable parish church 
are living hapily together today. This should be a 
convincing answer to the accusation that the upper 
classes, at least in England, are becoming indifferent 
to marriage vows. We hear a great deal about those 
divorced and too little of those leading happy lives. 


A Joint Reunion. 
The Christian Sun, September 5, 1935. 

Will Dixie’s Stars and Bars fly again at Gettysburg 
in 1938? At the Confederate Reunion now in session 
at Amarillo, Texas, it was unanimously voted by that 
body to join forces with the ‘‘Yanks’’ in celebrating 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of that momentous bat- 
tle which decided the fate of the War Between the 
States. The vote was not taken until the veterans 
were assured that ‘‘they would be free to carry the 
Southern flag whenever and wherever they pleased.”’ 
The vote was approved by Commander-in-Chief Rice A. 
Pierce, who had on a former occasion opposed such a 
reunion when informed that it would be possible only 
if the Southern flags were furled. Paul Roy, repre- 
sentative of Governor Earle of Pennsylvania, said that 
he would carry the invitation to the G. A. R. meeting 
which is to be held in Grand Rapids, Michigan, next 
week. The action taken by that body will, of course, 
determine whether the joint reunion is held. 


Many, many years ago, it was Garfield, if we re- 
member correctly, who, on a visit to Africa, was asked 
to address a large gathering of colored people. He 
said in his address, ‘‘We are told in the Bible that 
Ethiopia shall reach out her hands unto God. It 
seems to me,’’ he continued, ‘‘as if God was reaching 
out His hand to Ethiopia.’’ Well, Providence has not 
always been on the side of the heaviest battalions. _ 
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The Renewal of the Inner Life 


The Procession of the Seasons, as it passes, year by 
year, before our eyes, seems, as it Were, a perpetual 
balancing of the powers of hfe and death. In the 
spring and early summer, hfe seems to be the con- 
queror, carrying everything before it. But in the late 
summer and fall we see life on the wane. There is 
a standing still for a time and then decay and death 
assert themselves, and as the fall advances the leaves 
turn from the bright and vivid green of spring, to 
the gorgeous coloring of the fall which seems, as it 
were, to be the sunset of the year, ushering in the 
night of winter when death takes the place of life. 


Death and Resurrection in Nature. 

Winter, however, does not win a complete victory 
over life, for the dead plants have left their seeds 
behind, apparently lifeless, but carrying within them 
the promise of a renewal of life, when the winter is 
over. This is true also of the trees, which bare and 
lifeless as they appear to be, nevertheless are carry- 
ing over to another year the growth in trunk and 
branches which they have won from Nature during 
the preceding spring and summer. Just as there was 
a pause during the summer when the life was yielding 
up its sovereignty to decay and death, so, too, in the 
late winter there is a similar pause when death and life 
change places, and spring asserts itself as the cham- 
pion of the sovereignty of life. 


The Life of the Body. 

If we knew Nature alone, who could tell whether 
life or death was the master? If, too, we only had our 
bodily life to go by, we should be faced by the same 
baffling question. For though our bodies, as a rule, 
survive the constant struggle in Nature between life 
and death for perhaps three score years and ten, or 
even four score years, we know that the winter of our 
life must inevitably come, and our bodies, like the 
fading and falling leaf, must return to the dust from 
which they came. But there is this vast difference 
between man and Nature, namely, that while so far 
as his body is concerned, he belongs to the natural 
order ; his inner life, that of his soul or spirit, belongs 
to the Eternal Order, over which death has no power 
to exercise its dominion. 


The Life of the Soul. 

So far from this, even while the body is traveling 
downward towards the Valley of the Shadow of Death, 
the soul may be growing stronger and more vividly 
conscious of its true life all the time. For St. Paul 
says :—‘‘For which cause we faint not; but though our 
outward man perish, yet the inward man is renewed 
day by day.’’ 2 Cor. 4:16. This daily renewal of the 
inner life runs parallel with the renewal of the bodily 
life, but continues unchecked when the latter wanes. 


The Means of Grace. 

There are certain means which we have to use in 
order that we may keep the body in health, such as 
sleep, food, fresh air, and exercise. And there are also 
means provided by God Himself, for the support, 
health and growth of our inner life. These are called 
the means of grace, because it is grace which nourishes 
and sapports the soul and inspires it to make manifest 
to the world the life of the spirit. Thus in the last 


verse of the second Epistle of St. Peter, we read:— 
‘“Grow in grace and in the knowledge of our Lord 
and Saviour, Jesus Christ.’’ So, too, St. Paul, in re- 
vealing to us the secret of his own wonderful life, says: 
—‘‘By the grace of God I am what I am: and His 
grace which was bestowed upon me was not in vain; 
but I laboured more abundantly than they all; yet 
not I, but the grace of God which was with me.’’ 
JORG DES EI A 


The Grace of God. 

The Grace of God may, perhaps, be defined as the 
influence of the Holy Spirit upon our inner life. Thus 
in the Confirmation Service, when the Bishop dedi- 
cates each candidate to the service of God, he says :— 
‘“Defend, O Lord, this Thy child with Thy heavenly 
grace, that he may continue Thine forever, and daily 
increase in Thy Holy Spirit more and more, until he 
come unto Thy everlasting Kingdom.’’ Here we have 
a clear indication that the Church’s conception of the 
Christian life is one of growth in grace, through the 
presence and power of the Holy Spirit in the inner 
man. This gives to the means of grace a very great 
importance in the development of the Spiritual life 
and the neglect of them cannot but hinder and retard 
the growth of the soul. 


The Means of Grace Belongs to the Eternal Order. 

This neglect may be due to the fact that there is a 
complete failure to realize the full significance of the 
means of grace. When used rightly, we pass out of the 
natural order into the eternal, and we are brought into 
contact and communion with eternal realities. It is 
this which enables the inner life not only to maintain 
its vitality but to continue to grow stronger and more 
effective while the physical life is waning and becom- 
ing more and more subject to the law of natural de- 
eay. Physically old age cannot renew its strength 
like the eagle, but spiritually it can do so. In fact, 
the inner life of the true Christian is already an eternal 
life, for Christ said of His disciples: ‘‘I give unto them 
eternal life and they shall never perish, neither shall 
any man pluck them out of my hand.’’ 


The Gift of Light. 
We praise Thee, Father, for the hght 
That hath redeemed us from the night, 
Which with its darkness and its gloom 
Would make this earth a living tomb. 
We praise Thee for the glorious night, 
Which hath redeemed us from the night. 


We praise Thee for its colors fair 
Which light doth scatter everywhere, 
The green earth and the sky so blue, 
The birds and flowers of every hue. 
We thank Thee for the golden light 
Which hath redeemed us from the night. 


We praise Thee, too, for Him who came 

To be on earth a heay’nly flame, 

To shine into the hearts of men 

And make them clean and pure again. 

We praise Thee for Thy Living Light 

Who hath redeemed us from the Night. 
Frederick W. Neve. 
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Our Church and the Rural Negro 


By MOULTRIE GUERRY, 


Chaplain, University of the South, Sewanee, Tennessee. 


NE NIGHT under the stars out in the open field 

I held service for a congregation of plantation 

Negroes. White people heard about it and came, 
too. A lumberman shyly gathered on the outer edge 
in cars and wagons. I said: 

I would like for my Colored friends to sing and 
pray for us and I will preach.’’ 

After a pause a leader stepped forward and said: 
“‘Do you hear what the White preacher say? Well, 
it’s a good thing, ’cause white people can’t sing and 
they can’t pray like we-all, ’cause we suffer; and they 
can’t preach much. But we are going to sing so good 
and pray so hard, this-here white preacher got ter 
preach !”’ 

And they did; and I did. And hearts were blended 
into their consuming longing and child-like faith as 
the organ tones of their song and their eloquent 
prayer went up to God who is nearer than hands or 
feet. 

I could multiply the story of such an experience 
in the wide-open countryside of Hagood, 8. C. Baptist 
and Methodist Churches for Colored people, with 
their crowded congregations, gave me the privilege 
of preaching; and it was a privilege. I knew it and 
they knew it; and their invitations were presented in 
formal manner suited to the importance of their re- 
ligious services. They asked me to tell them how to 
live. And yet they humbled me with their own reli- 
gious insight. One preacher ‘‘warmed up”’ his congre- 
gation for me, and to my amazement I detected 
through the shouting the essentially sound moral as 
well as fervent substance of his words. One intro- 
duced me as a White preacher unused to a congrega- 
tion moved by the spirit; and then he graciously added, 
‘*But they tell me that still waters run deep.’’ 

Perhaps my most amazing experiences were with the 
convicts at the State Prison Farms. There I found 
them—contrary to the idea of many that the Negro 
has little or no moral content to his religious feeling 
—wrestling with the contradiction in a_ salvation 
through faith where actions proved that faith insin- 
cere. And when they asked me to preach on the Prodi- 
gal Son, and [ asked them to interpret it for me if they 
could, they said that since Jesus told the story, then 
the father was God and the son themselves, and they 
were trying to go home to Him. And they responded 
effectively to treatment and direction of Christian man- 
agement and to the superintendeney of a gentleman of 
understanding; and how they sang! 

But such treatment was rare. The one group of 
Negroes I have seen who would not sing was a chain 
gang along the road, under a brutal foreman who 
had forced one of his prisoners who could not swim 
into a pool and let him drown. However, when grate- 
ful mention was made of the fact that they had opened 
a road over which a doctor had just passed to save 
a person’s life, they did sit up and sing, in their chains. 

Out of such experience as a Churchman among ru- 
ral Negroes my first observation is that religion is a 
potent and wonderful factor among them. 

The windows in the Chapel at Tuskegee have piec- 
tured in stain-glass the longing and the courage of the 
Negro religious spirit as expressed in their spirituals: 
‘Swing Low,’’ ‘‘Joshua Fit the Battle of Jericho,”’ 
ete. Splendid that intelligent Negroes have exalted 
their contribution to music and spiritual feeling. The 
printed interpretation of those windows contains this 
fine passage: 


‘‘Religion—what more has it meant to our people? 
It needs only the mentioning to remind us that it is 
the church, it is religion that has steadied, nurtured 
and developed our people. Out of the chureh the 
schools have sprung; out of the church business has 
sprung; out of the church the leadership of our people 
has come, inspired by its message of higher and better 
things. 

‘‘One of the strong wise women of our race put it 
whimsically . . . : ‘Who but the church would have 
given such ungrudging opportunity to such a backward 
people? Who but the church would have let them 
sing in the choir when everybody knew they could 
not sing? Who but the church would have let them 
preach when everybody knew they did not know how 
to preach? Who but the church would have let them 
manage the business and the funds, when there was 
good reason to suspect that many of them not only 
did not know what to do with the funds but, carrying 
the bag, also, ‘‘carried away what was put therein.’’ 
So the church nurtured our people and gave them 
opportunity for self-expression. . ‘Let my right 
hand forget her cunning and my tongue cleave to the 
roof of my mouth, if I forget thee, O Jerusalem.’ ’’ 


Y SECOND observation is that they are ‘forget- 
ting’’ to a great degree, or have good reason to do 
without a church that fails their newest needs. 

Business and professions have opened the doors to 
leadership in other ways, and the stress of the present 
world conflict of nation and races, ambition for im- 
provement here and solutions of this world’s problems 
leave no time for ‘‘sweet chariots,’’ and the bugle 
calls from Ethiopia do not seem to jibe with ‘‘Steal 
away.’’ Many of the religious leaders feel that the 
race is at a crossroads in regard to the church. I 
attended an important conference at Duke University 
in May to which Mr. Newbold of Raleigh called deans 
of religion and college presidents to consider educa- 
tion and race relations. It was significant that the 
religious issues were so prominent, and that the Negro 
leaders were so well chosen and so outspoken about 
trends in religious thinking. Hampton Institute, with 
its summer conferences for clergy of all sorts, from 
the rural as well as the urban centres, had the most 
concrete suggestion for enlightening the religious lead- 
ers and giving an immediate opportunity to enjoy fel- 
lowship and acquaintance with one another and with 
fresh and vigorous ideas. With due reverence for the 
unequaled contribution religion has made to Negro 
life, nevertheless the Negro leaders felt that their 
churches were in need of enlightenment and finer lead- 
ership. 

A few days ago I received a letter from a lay friend 
of mine about people whom I know well: 

‘“Negroes like Bob and Belton, and Willie and Al- 
bert need someone to preach to them, for their reli- 
gion doesn’t satisfy them at all. They say, ‘Some go 
and shout and pray and come through—and steal on 
the way home.’ Willie says he doesn’t believe in 
seeking and coming through. They really need a 
higher religion. I imagine there are a good many 
like that. Our house maid said they would like to go 
to our church. She reads the Prayer Book. ; J 
wish our church could start a mission around here.’ 


HAT is our Church doing to answer such a seul 
and such a need? 
Our Church is doing one e incomparable thing: 
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education of the Negroes from the rural as well as 
the urban sections in parochial and diocesan schools 
and particularly in the widely-recognized schools under 
the American Church Institute. If one does not know 
of the schools of the Institute, one should write its 
head, the Rev. Robert W. Patton, D. D., 281 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, and get surveys by representa- 
tive critics in education and letters. Dr. Patton writes 
me as follows: 

‘‘The Institue is making Churehmen in our schools 
who then graduate and find few or no Episcopal 
Churches to attend. This matter is in the hands of 
the various dioceses entirely. Our racial episcopate as 
now organized seems to miss the mark, and the only 
hope for the situation seems to be the adoption of a 
definite policy for the whole Chureh which will over- 
come these difficulties.’’ 

Dr. Patton puts his finger on two things that need 
to be done by our Church: (1) actual functioning, and 
(2) poliey. 

My questionnaire and studies for a report to the 
Regional Rural Conference (Province of Sewanee) at 
Auburn, Alabama, in June, brought out the amazing 
lack of our Church work among Negroes, especially 
in the rural field. Except for the coastal states, few 
dioceses admitted to having any rural work among 
Negroes save through industrial schools above men- 
tioned. In Tennessee the congregation here at Sewa- 
nee is almost unique as practically a rural church, and 
is amazing both in the fact that it should stand in 
sueh rare company and in the opportunity to demon- 
strate in a place of central culture and church life 
what the church can mean to a community of Negroes 
far from the city centres of their own eulture groups. 
In the face of unspeakable lacks, it is well to speak 
of unessayed opportunities. So what can we do? A 
few suggestions: 

Try to understand what has happened and what is 
happening. An excellent brief discussion of history 
and policies in Race Relations is found in chapters 
4 and 5 by Dr. R. J. Colbert in ‘‘Social Problems’’ 
(Gillin, Dittmer and Colbert; Century Company). For 
an encyclopedia of the Negro see the ‘‘Negro Year 
Book,’’ by M. N. Work, Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 
Such pamphlets of the Interracial Commission, Stand- 
ard Building, Atlanta, as ‘‘ Recent Trends’’ and ‘*‘ Amer- 
ica’s Tenth Man,”’ are illuminating indeed. 

The Negro was fitted into a slave-cultured pattern 
of civilization in the Southern States. In that civiliza- 
tion the white landless population was largely crowded 
out, accounting no doubt, in large part, for isolation 
and withdrawal of the mountaineer. The Civil War 
and reconstruction smashed the pattern, and industry 
has opened the way for the landless whites and the 
mountaineer to pour out into a new Southern system 
of life. The Colored race has been forced largely to 
go its way. In the South, and in the North as well, 
segregation and separation have been the order. Dis- 
advantages have been great and racial conflict has 
been terrible and uncomprehending. But the advan- 
tage has been seen in that racial leadership which be- 
gan in their racially separate churches. Business and 
professions flourished on racial clienteles, until now 
the white man is discovering that he is more and more 
reaching across a racial line to deal with his equal in 
personal qualities, character, art, intelligence, public 
service, culture and leadership. Perhaps some of this 
racial leadership has been disdainful of the white 
man’s civilization and the so-called white man’s reli- 
gion, but the fact that the late Dr. Harrison rose to 
the pinnacle of racial leadership in the role of ‘‘De 
Lawd’’ in Green Pastures, a real religious epic, prom- 
ises a tremendous pride in the development of the 
Negroes’ religious spirit, and of the spirituals as a 
contribution to the human race, and invites the spirit- 
ually-minded of different races to seek a high partner- 
ship in the Body of Christ. 
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Therefore let the members of the Christian Church 
seek the honor and the fellowship of the superior 
ones of the Negro racial group. One of the most 
valuable citizens of Sumter County, South Carolina, 
was a woman doctor, graduate of Johns Hopkins, who 
refused offers from Northern cities and stayed by her 
Colored people as a beloved physician and County 
Public Schools Superintendent. She was an Episcopal- 
ian and we had high hopes of starting a Sunday School 
together. The existing Church people, white or col- 
ored, can get in touch with such Negro leaders who 
are coming out of our schools and who want to do 
ereat things for their people, but who find it hard to 
resist the temptation to seek those centres of popula- 
tion where they can find intellectual congeniality and 
companionship in their group, and a livelihood that is 
not destructive of their standards of life. 

Not only must we encourage the individual, but im- 
prove the situation in the whole community. 

One of the most fascinating and yet objective analy- 
ses of the rural situation among Negroes in the deep 
South is ‘‘Shadow of the Plantation,’’ by Charles S. 
Johnson, Fisk University, Nashville; and he brings 
out the fact that the rural Negro who has been drawn 
from his home to Tuskegee and similar schools cannot 
go back to the old pattern of life. I asked the son of 
Booker T. Washington, at Tuskegee, what the answer 
was, and he said: ‘*‘Tell me when you ean find out.”’ 


What has happened to millions of the Negro race is 
this: whereas the separate group culture has been 
developed in urban centres, the plantation Negro and 
the plantation owners have fallen back into the habit 
pattern of the slave culture, under the form of share- 
cropping and tenant farming, which often lacks in 
many Ways and in many places the personal equation. 
The owner of land, especially if he is absentee or a 
bank, is not so personally interested in the welfare of 
Negroes whose souls he owns but not their bodies. 
Economically the days of that system are numbered. 
The schools are doing a great work in saving from the 
rural situation many who would be caught in its grip. 
But cannot the churchmen and the dioceses with rural 
work and rural programs help to salvage the rem- 
nants by giving needed encouragement to the leaders 
from. our Negro schools to come out to those parts 
where education and training for a new order is 
needed desperately? The glaring disparities in ex- 
penditure for public school education for Negroes as 
compared with that for white children should make 
all Christian people work for improvement in the 
schools. According to the report, ‘‘Thy Neighbor as 
Thyself,’’ of the Atlanta Interracial Commission, not 
only is the disparaity at best $3.00 to $1.00 and as 
low as $9.00 to $1.00, but apparently funds are often 
diverted to white schools that have been appropriated 
for schools for Negroes. 


O MUCH for what might be done in the way of en- 
couragement. to schools and to existing churches 
of other denominations as well as to individuals, 

within or without the Episcopal Communion. What 
ean the Church within itself be doing? Letters have 
come to me telling of faithful priests, of laymen. and 
lay-women gathering little groups for school and 
ehurech, but perhaps this paragraph from Bishop Fin- 
lay of Upper South Carolina is the most suggestive: 

‘‘T have bought a farm of about 245 acres, with a 
good house on it and have put a very intelligent 
young Negro clergyman in charge. He is able to 
teach agriculture, some animal husbandry, rough car- 
pentry, brick laying, and is a good athlete, and also 
a reasonably competent director of Negro music, spir- 
ituals, ete. I am encouraging him to work along the 
lines of a broad, constructive program that will touch 
the life of the Colored people in almost every phase, 
especially among young people. . . . For the present 
he will have only one church. In the past we have 
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given the Negro clergyman too many points to cover 
and very poor equipment.’’ 

As for policy, the situation seems to be this: The 
trend of racial separation since the Civil War drew 
out of the Episcopal Church the Negroes who had 
nothing of their own leadership and only a sort of 
back gallery membership; and so reluctant are they 
to give up a chance for leadership and to come into 
an adjunct of the white man’s church, that many of 
our Southern churchmen have advocated, with reason, 
the separate missionary racial jurisdiction and episco- 
pate, as if the Negro members were in Hayti or Japan, 
and responsible therefore to the National Council di- 
rectly and to the General Convention, where their dele- 
gates would not be completely crowded out by elec- 
tion of white delegates exclusively. However, the Com- 
mittees of the Synod of Sewanee and of the General 
Convention have turned to the policy of holding to the 
catholic principle of the unity of the races within the 
territory of a diocese; and as a matter of fact, all but 
three dioceses in the South give practically full and 
direct representation in their conventions to the par: 
ishes and missions of Colored Episcopalians. The last 
Convention of the Diocese of North Carolina under 
the leadership of Bishop Penick declared that the 
unity of the work must be recognized. ‘‘Any ten- 
dency, therefore, to segregate the Negro work as a 
peculiar problem to be dealt with through special ma- 
chinery we should regard as unfortunate.’’ But the 
representation needs to be made more real, and less 
nominal and apolgetic. 


James Weldon Johnson, a great Negro leader and 
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poet, said to me, in effect: ‘‘Your Church is small, 
but if you do not go back to the way of the racial 
ehurches that vastly outnumber you, you may, by 
practicing the principle of the oneness of the Chureh, 
which you profess, make your own greatest contribu- 
tion to Race Relations and Religion.’’ 

At all events the Church, as several diocese and as 
a whole, must give very great consideration to the 
matter of policy and the carrying out of far-reaching 
programs for the redemption of a condition and of a 
people, especially in those neglected areas of the coun- 
try districts, where potentialities are great indeed for 
preserving and expanding Christ’s Religion among a 
child-like people of God. 


* * * 


EDITORIALS. 
(Continued from page 3.) 
heavy traffic is closely akin to the same sadly indiffer- 
ent attitude. 

The wreck of homes and the waste of lives is some- 
thing that every Christian should take to heart. It is 
not too much to demand that communities spend a lit- 
tle more thought and effort and money to avoid that 
which can be avoided. England, with much greater 
concentrated population, carefully supervises her traf- 
fie with the result there is a much finer record of safety 
on the roads. Surely we have the brains and energy 
to go and do likewise. 


Salt of the Earth 


By JAMES E, FREEMAN, 


HE MASTER in His Sermon on the Mount, used 
these striking words: ‘‘Ye are the salt of the 


earth; but if the salt have lost his savour where- 
with shall it be salted: It is thenceforth good for 
nothing.”’ 


The function of salt is to freshen, cleanse and pre- 
serve. It has an indispensable place in the whole 
economy of our life. It performs so important a fune- 
tion that in the practice of medicine and surgery it 
is recognized as a valuble and indispensable agént. 
Reckoned with other things that we use daily it 
seems comparatively inconsequential, and yet we could 
not do without it. ; 

The Master was speaking of that quality of charae- 
ter in men that serves to make them in all their con- 
tacts and fellowships wholesome and cleansing factors. 
He implied that in our domestic, social and economie 
systems salt has an essential place. Addressing Him- 
self to the men and women to whom He was speaking, 
He contended that what they possessed in themselves 
of the qualities that salt embodies was an important 
element in maintaining the best and most enduring 
things of life. Without it, life degenerates and so- 
ciety becomes corrupt. 

The analogy is a striking and suggestive one, and 
there are abundant evidences of its application to our 
individual and corporate life. Repeatedly, we have 
had demonstration of the salutary influence exercised 
by one who, with purity of motive and definiteness of 
confiiction attempted to bring to a situation that was 
threatening to the peace and happiness of their fel- 
lows, the refreshing and renewing influence that pro- 
ceeds from a life that j is clean and wholesome. Some- 
times a single individual in a critical situation acecom- 
plishes a regeneration that effects for good a whole 
community. 


Bishop of Washington. 


A striking illustration of what we have in mind is 
presented in the extraordinary service rendered by 
the late Jane Addams. Quite singlehanded she at- 
tacked a situation in one of the congested parts of 
Chicago that, to her vision, imperilled those whose 
lives were shadowed by misfortune and lack of privi- 
lege. Without adequate support she undertook to 
make a more wholesome community by bringing to 
it the strength and purity of her own life. 

The story of her bold aventure and the record of 
Hull House is one of the most dramatic episodes in 
the history of our modern cities. It seems ineredible 
that one person, and she a woman, could effeet such 
large results in a comparatively brief space of time. 
She literally took her Christian principles and tested 
them by appleation to the problems of those who, of 
themselves, were ineapable of resisting forces that 
Were inimical to their well-being. Little by little she 
broadened the field of her influence until it spread to 
a continent and ultimately to the world at large. Her 
extraordinary service is a practical demonstration of 
the force of the Master’s word that, those who pos- 
sess the fine qualities of salt are the real preservers 
of the best things in life. 

The test of what we hold of Christian faith is found 
in its adaptability, not only to our own needs, but 
to the needs of those who are less fortunate than 
ourselves. If the ‘‘proof of the pudding is in the 
eating,’’ the proof of the validity and utility of our 
Christian profession is in its fitness to serve the world 
in which we live. It is increasingly clear that reforma- 
tion of every kind are effected by those who, in them- 
selves, possess qualities that cleanse and enrich every 
situation with which they have to do. Life cannot 
be made the better and the richer by a salt that has. 
lost its savour. 


\ Se 
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Church Union In Canada 


By A. D. MATHESON, 


Pastor of Chalmers-Wesley United Church of Quebec, Canada. 


LITTLE more than ten years ago, on June 10, 

1925, to be exact, ‘*The United Church of Canada’’ 

came into being. It is in order now for other Chris- 
tian communions to examine this adventure of faith, 
and to endeavor to estimate whether the example of 
the Canadian Church is worthy of still wider applica- 
tion. 

There have been times in history when the chief 
emphasis in the Church’s programme needed to. be 
upon doctrine; other periods when the form of Church 
government demanded particular attention. In our 
time, for many reasons which need not here be enumer- 
ated, it is undoubtedly true that the primary duty 
of the Chureh of Jesus Christ is the building up of 
the Kingdom of God. 

Canada, with its relatively small population spread 
over a vast area has always been—for all the churches 
—a field of Home Missionary Enterprise. The Fath- 
ers of Confederation named our land the ‘‘ Dominion 
of Canada,’’ praying that it might indeed become ‘‘ His 
dominion from sea to sea and from the river unto 
the ends of the earth.’’ 

For twenty years previous to 1925 the possibility 
of union between the Presbyterian, Methodist and 
Congregational Churches had been thought about, 
prayed over and planned for. In Assembly after As- 
sembly and Conference after Conference, the prin- 
ciple of union was accepted: and to the many scat- 
tered communities calling most loudly for union, 
assurance was given that in due time organic union 
would be effected. Such was the necessity for union, 
and such the trust of the country generally in the re- 
peated declarations of the several Church courts that 
as early as 1923 there were in existence 1,245 congre- 
gations, comprising 3,000 preaching stations where lo- 
cal unions or cooperations looking to union were al- 
ready in operation. The writer, leaving the Theologi- 
eal College in 1916, was asked by the Presbytery of 
Montreal to go to Arundel—a scattered community in 
the Laurentions—and to assume charge of a union 
experiment in that place. Previously a Methodist 
minister and a Presbyterian minister had lived in 
houses opposite one another and had ‘‘competed’’ with 
one another over twenty-five miles of country. Their 
congregations had contributed towards the salary of 
their ministers, in the one ease $250 per annum, in the 
other case $300. The balance for both men came from 
Mission Funds. The effect of the experiment was at 
once a new spirit of Christian cooperation in the com- 
munity. Within a year and a half the united congre- 
gation was raising $900 towards salary and no special 
emphasis had been put upon money. This is men- 
tioned just by way of example of what was going on 
through the whole country. 


N 1925 union became a reality. Like all human ex. 
periments, the union was not a perfect union, be- 
cause approximately thirty per cent of the Presby- 

terians and ten per cent of their ministers elected to 
remain out of union and carry on by themselves. Many 
of them feared that they would be no longer Presby- 
terians and that some of their cherished privileges 
might be lost, chiefly the right to call the minister 
of their choice. In reality their fears were quite un- 
founded. The right of call has been observed con- 
sistently, for it is written into the Constitution of the 
Church. Likewise, is it with other ancient rights 
and privileges. And with respect to the matter of 
world fellowship the Pan-Presbyterian Alliance at its 


Church, Quebec. 
gregation united with ‘‘Chalmers 


first meeting following June, 1925, declared the United 
Church of Canada to be Presbyterian in all the essen- 
tials—Doctrine, Ministry and Church Government— 
and on appheation received the United Church as a 
member of the Presbyterian family of the world with- 
out a single dissenting vote. Lest the impression be 
conveyed that the United Church is only Presbyte- 
rian, it must also be said that in a similar manner to 
that mentioned above, the new Church has standing 
of recognition and fellowship with the Methodist and 
the Congregational Churches of Britain and of the 
world generally. The reaches of our fellowship have 
not been curtailed. They have been expanded. 

Let it be remembered that the United Church of 
Canada came into being as the result of faith and 
prayer on the part of many thousands of people. The 
leaders of the movement, in all three Churches, were 
men of spiritual vision and of statesman-like outlook. 
Above all, they sought to carry in their hearts an at- 
titude of Christian charity towards others whose view- 
point was different from their own. 

The first Moderator, Dr. George C. Pidgeon, for 
many years pastor of Bloor Street Presbyterian 
Church, Toronto, represents the very best in Presby- 
terianism. His successor, Dr. James Endicott, For- 
eign Mission Secretary of the Methodist Church, is 
a great missionary statesman. Dr. Wm. Gunn, the 
third in line, and now deceased, from the editorial 
staff of the Congregational Church, was one of the 
most beautifully Christian personalities of this genera- 
tion. Then came Dr. Edmund Oliver, Principal of St. 
Andrew’s College, Saskatoon, perhaps the most typi- 
cally Canadian figure of all the group, a man of un- 
usual vigor and earnestness. His death a few weeks 
ago has been a great loss to Canada. His successor was 
Dr. T. Albert Moore, the genial and most capable 
Secretary of the Church from its inauguration. Our 
present Moderator is Dr. Richard Roberts, the scholarly 
and gifted minister of Sherbourne Church, Toronto. 
In him we recognize the leader we need most at this 
time. 


OW rapidly these ten years have passed. We 

have ceased thinking of men as Methodist, as 

Congregational, or as Presbyterian. We have dis- 
covered our traditions to be the richer as we have 
become more familiar with the spiritual streams from 
which have sprung the several uniting Churches. A 
new generation of ministers have gone out from our 
Theological Colleges who have been bred on the larger 
outlook. 

Everything worth-while costs something. It is a 
law of life that vicarious suffering is at the heart of 
things. If one has pointed out to him instances of 
bitterness here or there (now thank God growing less), 
of separation between families, etc., we must remember 
Him ‘‘who for the joy that was set before Him endured 
the Cross.’’ 

Already we are looking forward to further unions. 
At the last meeting of the Presbyterian General As- 
sembly (continuing), Dr. Roberts spoke, the first Mod- 
erator of the United Church to be accorded that privi- 
lege, and pled with those brethren to forget past dif- 
ferences and to look forward with us to a united fac- 
ing of a common task. 

The writer in 1922 became minister of ‘‘Chalmers”’ 
In January, 1931, ‘‘Wesley’’ con- 
’? forming ‘‘Chal- 
(Continued on page 12.) 
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Finalities and Open Doors in the Christian Faith 


11. Finality and the Person of Jesus Christ 
By STAMO §. SPATHEY, 


Editor of The 


N the May 4 issue of The Southern Churehman, I had 
| the pleasure of contributing an article on the first 

finality of the Christian Faith, that is, the exist- 
ence of God. I pointed out the open doors of a pro- 
gressive revelation and stated that though we know 
God as our Divine Parent, yet we do not know all 
about Him. This we must of necessity keep constantly 
in our minds lest we fall into the error against which 
the Psalmist Asaph protested in Psalm 50, when he 
wrote, ‘‘ _ . thou thoughtest that I was altogether 
such an one as thyself . .”’? If we keep the doors 
of progressive revelation closed, we are bound to 
make God in our image and likeness. It has been done 
in the past; it can happen again. God save us from 
the sin of spiritual stagnation. A religion whose God 
is the living God must develop from age to age into 
the, ‘‘. . . Knowledge of the Son of God, unto a per- 
fect man, unto the measure of the stature (elikias, 
age) of the fulness (complement) of Christ.’’ Eiph. 
4:13. Our only source of knowledge for the fuller 
revelation of God is not the theological reasoning, nor 
the philosophical acumen; for these are methods of 
intepretation—they are servants not masters; but the 
person of Jesus Christ, we go to Him to find what 
God is like; to know His mind, His love, His wisdom. 
In other words, we must find God in human life which 
to us Christians is the Incarnation. Let us remember 
that Jesus Christ has no philosophical or theological 
arguments to offer to convince us of the existence of 
God. He just states, ‘‘He that hath seen me hath 
seen the Father,’’ not an angel, nor a saint, nor any 
of nature’s forces, but the Father. So, Christianity is 
the religion of a Divine Parenthood. 

Now, I wish to take a step further to point out the 
second finality in the Christian Faith, that is, the 
Person of Jesus Christ Our Lord. To be Christians, 
we must believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of 
the Living God. We take the testimony of John the 
Beloved Disciple, ‘‘Hereby know ye the Spirit of 
God; Every spirit that confesseth that Jesus Christ 
is come in:the flesh (lit. in human life), is of God.”’ 
™he verb ‘‘Come’’ in the original language is a perfect 
participle, elelythota, which means action in the past 
with results that remain. Hence, Jesus has come in 
human life; and this is final. John speaks words that 
breathe positive air. He does not suggest guesses, as 
if lacking assurance. He made the coming of Jesus in 
human life a test of faith, and more than that, he made 
it a test of the presence of the Holy Spirit. ‘*Every- 
spirit that confesseth that Jesus Christ is come (ele- 
lythota) in the flesh, is of God.’’? This is the only 
witness that can bear the name Christian. He came 
but He is still coming. Came once to continue. Born 
once to be born into many human hearts and lives un- 
til the end. He came once to stay with us to the end 
of the world. This makes the Christian faith not pri- 
marily an historical event, but a present reality, yea, 
rather a necessity. The Incarnation of the Divine Rea- 
son (Logos) in Jesus Christ is to continue. This is 
what the Apostle Paul calls ‘‘Christ formed in you,”’ 
and again, ‘Christ in you the hope of glory.’’ The 
Christian is the man in whom Christ is reproduced. 
A Christ-like man. This is the perpetual result of the 
Incarnation. 

Without referring to any other witness, in fact the 
whole New Testament, which was not a part of 
the Bible as it is now, when our Lord was in,,the 
flesh, is a witness that Jesus Christ has come in human 
life. This is final. Whether the world like it or not, 
this is a fact which no argument can contradict. A 
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brilliant German physician, Albert Schweitzer, who 
found Jesus in human life as life’s great physician, 
able to heal all our ailments, has compiled a large 
volume on ‘‘The Quest of The Historical Jesus.’’ In 
it he wonders at last that Jesus has come in the flesh as 
though it had not been so believed by Christians now 
for two thousand years. He really attempted to satisfy 
his curiosity as to whether Jesus Christ has really come 
into human life by studying what others have thought 
and written about Him. The many biographies of 
Jesus that have been produced in recent years bear 
witness to the fact that Jesus has come in the flesh, 
as the Disciples of old testified. This is Christianity’s 
second finality. 


The New Testament was written not to prove that 
Jesus Christ had come—as a mere argumentative proof, 
but to give certain details about His coming. The 
writers never imagined that their brief literary wit- 
nesses would become a Bible—a new Testament. Their 
main idea was to express some of their impressions 
which Jesus had made on them—His wondrous per- 
sonality, His never-to-be-forgotten words that truly 
‘Care spirit and are life’’; His works of love done on 
the needy that were nothing less than miracles which 
a God alone could do; and His tragic death. His death 
had shocked them to the depths of their being; even 
their faith was wrecked and we see them led by Peter, 
their chief spokesman, going back to their former jobs: 
‘‘Simon Peter saith unto them, I go fishing; they say 
unto him, we also go with thee.’’ (John 21:3.) This 
was the first break of the apostolic company. A se- 
vere disappointment is the most wrecking force in life. 
It would take a miracle to rebuild faith and love again. 
This happened. Jesus whom they had seen dying on 
the cruel cross was risen. This is final. They met 
even death bearing witness to their conviction. It 
was unshaken and unshakable. They wrote about it, 
preached it to the world. The brilliant Paul the Apos- 
tle spoke and wrote only about the Death and Resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ. His one theme was ‘“‘Jesus 
died for our sins and arose for our justification.’’ He 
did not care whether the world believed it or not. He 
just preached it and wrote of it. This was final for 
him an the rest of the New Testament writers; it is 
final for us now and will be for ever. 


Now, how about some open doors. Are there any 
with regard to the person of Jesus Christ? There are. 
In fact, there must be. There have always been, and 
there will be until He comes again. The history of 
the Christian faith is an abiding witness that the Per- 
son of the Master has not been fully understood and 
fully appreciated by mankind; even by Christians 
themselves. For instance, His Wondrous Birth. It 
has become a Christmas, our calendar beginning with 
the year of our Lord, Anno Domini 4. 

Just a word about Jesus’ Death. It is the only 
death that has become an (at-one-man, uniting man 
to God), atonement; a marvelous changing in 
the history of the old system of sacrifice, and 
the only death that would do something for the 
living! Now, what was really done for mankind 
when Jesus died on the Cross? Many other men died 
on crosses, in fact, there were two more men ecruci- 
fied with Jesus on Calvary. Their death was a satis- 
faction made to the law they violated. They paid 
for what they had been taking their hands, that is, 
social standards of living. Only Jesus’ Dene has ats j 
come an Atonement. Needless to refer to the many 

(Continued on page 11.) ‘ 
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The Church’s Responsibility ; in Child Care andTraning 


By B. B. BAGBY, M. D., 


Director, 


ERY few of our schools twenty years ago taught 

the practical things of life. Therefore, most of 

the mothers of new-born babies today did not 
learn any systematic methods of caring for children. 
Realizing this handicap, many of our lay organiza- 
tions, such as Women’s Clubs, Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, Home Demonstration Clubs, ete., are placing espe- 
cial stress on this particular phase of the adult educa- 
tion, just now so much in the public eye. This article 
is written to induce the churches also to develop this 
work in their program. 

Very few events have occured in the last few years 
that have attracted more attention than the birth 
and the care of the Dionne quintuplets. These babies 
averaged less than two pounds apiece at birth, and 
if they had been born twenty years ago, would have 
died within the first few days of life. As a result of 
the scientific care given them, at the end of their first 
year they have all grown to be normal babies. A news- 
paper reported a few weeks ago that when they were 
thirteen months old four out of the five could swim. 
Much of this scientific care is so simple that every 
mother should similarly care for her baby. Many au- 
thorities believe also that the advance that has been 
made in physical health can be duplicated in mental 
health, when the parnts are properly instructed in 
the care and training of their children. And should 
not the Christian Church be the chief organization to 
promote this adult educational program? 

With this end in view, the State Department of 
Health has assembled a set of free bulletins to be used 
as a basis for group discussions in the churches, Sunday 
Schools, Missionary Societies, etc., of our State. These 
bulletins deal not only with the prevention of disease, 
but also with child care and training. Various prob- 
lems of behavior, such as lying, stealing, malice, jeal- 
ousy, stubbornness, and fear, are discussed, also ways 
of promoting love, obedience, consideration, ete. Dis- 
cussions are encouraged about what traits of character 
may be inherited by blood or acquired by association; 
and if acquired, what may be done to prevent the pro- 
motion of objectionable ones. The evil effects of home 
criticism of the church or school, the teacher or the 
minister, in the presence of the child, are dwelt on. 
These are only a few of many phases of child guidance 
that may be discussed by these groups. 

Church people are called upon so often to give their 
time and money, that many times it becomes neces- 
sary for them to choose the most important causes. 
Certainly nothing is more important than the conduct 
of our children, which is governed to a great extent 
by their care and training. Since the State Department 
of Health will furnish free literature on the subject, 
there will be no monetary expense attached to this 
work, but only some time spent in personal service— 
real ‘‘home mission’’ work. Some churches could 
use the publications in their weekly prayer meetings; 
others could conduct the groups on the Sundays when 
there is no preaching service. Parents of beginners 
or primary children might meet in a group on Sundays 
when their children are in the classes. Where there is 
a eradle roll, it would be comparatively easy to get 
the mothers to meet in a child discussion group. A 
small enrollment of about five to fifteen in these 
groups is most satisfactory, and the best results are 
obtained when the group is composed of parents of 
children of about the same age. Invite each mother 
to tell how she manages her particular difficulties. 
Women will often be willing to join such a group when 
Oe are not willing to attend a class or a lecture. 


be * 
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The mothers who are not connected with the Church 
should also be encouraged to meet with these groups. 

Many people who read this article will perhaps feel 
that they already know what is in the bulletins, but 
they will surely find new ideas if they read them for 
themselves. Experience has shown, however, that often 
mothers know these things, but do not practice them, 
and to accomplish the best results, it will be necessary 
to have these mothers come together to receive in- 
spiration and to plan a united campaign for the better- 
ment of the children. 

All the Church people with whom I have talked have 
been enthusiastic about the plan. They feel: 1. That 
prevention of disease, care of the sick, and child train- 
ing are definitely Christian responsibilities. 2. That 
mothers of young children if properly invited, wiil 
come to a group meeting for discussion if the subject 
pertains to their own children, when they would not 
attend a group meeting to study, for instance, about 
India or China. 3. That mothers of children of about 
the same age will get far more out of the discussion 
than would a group of women with children of various 
ages, or those who have no children at all. 4. That 
by having mothers from the churches, a class of people 
will be reached that might not be reached through a 
woman’s club or any other lay women’s organization. 
5. That since the women are church women, they will 
be especially anxious to have suggestions about train- 
ing their children along mental and spiritual lines as 
well as about health matters. 6. That life-lasting 
friendships will be formed among these group members 
all definitely associated with the church. 7. That by 
having the mother who is not connected with the 
church to attend these groups she may be influenced 
to take part in other activities. 

If any of the readers feel that such a group should 
be organized in their church, they can receive more 
definite instructions about organizing it, and how free 
material may be secured by writing to the State De- 
partment of Health, Richmond, Virginia. 

* * * 
FINALITIES AND OPEN DOORS IN CHRISTIAN 

FAITH. 
(Continued from page 10.) 

theories as to the effects the Death of our Lord has 
had upon humanity. Most of them are cruel and un- 
moral. They degrade the very justice of God Him- 
self. We must keep this door open for further light. 
The biological theory is becoming an idea of the Atone- 
ment, but it is simply an idea, with some truth in it, as 
other ideas have. That the attempts that have been 
made to define the person and work of Jesus Christ 
divided the Church into many sects are further wit- 
ness that doors must be kept open for fuller under- 
standing of Jesus our Lord. 

* * * 

LOVELY THINGS. 

Let me remember only lovely things, 

The scattered smiles of children at their play— 
The sapphire of the sea, a star adrift, 
The spreading glory of the dying day; 

The friendliness of those who light my soul 
Like crystals woven into winter snow; 

The clear, blue sky that follows summer rain, 
Sweet, warbled notes, a sunset’s afterglow ; 

And I will keep the storehouse of my mind 
Barred to the gloom of memories that fret— 

I shall remember only lovely things, 

When time has taught me, wisely, to forget. 
—Willa Hoey. 
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FOUR OF OLDEST CHURCH PAPERS 
ARE PUBLISHED IN RICHMOND. 
Methodist, Presbyterian, Episcopalian, Baptist Periodi- 
cals Printed Here. 

In a recent issue of the Richmond Times-Dispatch 
the Rev. J. M. Rowland, D. D., Editor of the Richmond 
Christian Advocate, contributed the following inter- 
esting information: 

“Many people do not know that in Richmond four of 
the oldest church papers have been doing business for 
more than a hundred years and that they are pub- 
lished by the same press (The Richmond Press). The 
same men do the work and the same type and ink goes 
into the making of these papers that go out to the 
Methodists, Presbyterians, Episcopalians and Bap- 
tists. This is a fine example of Christian cooperation. 

‘The Presbyterian of the South, edited by Dr. W. S. 
Campbell, was established 111 years ago. It serves 
the Presbyterians of the South and has an able list of 
contributing editors. 

“The Religious Herald, the official organ of the 
Baptists of Virginia, is 107 years old. It is edited 
by Dr. R. H. Pitt, one of the veterans of his chureh, 
and a man who has grown keener with the passing 
years. He is full of wisdom and ability. Dr. Pitt has 
been connected with the Herald for forty-seven years 
and his bow has not lost its strength nor his heart its 
courage. This paper was established by the Rev. Mr. 
Sands and it has the distinetion of having had only 
three editors in all those years. 

““Phe Southern Churchman is the official paper of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the South. It is a 
strong, dignified church periodical, full of worthwhile 
raatter and church information to the membership of 
that great denomination. It has just celebrated 100 
years of history and is strong and vigorous. Bishop 
Tucker is the president of the board and the editors 
are Drs. Charles W. Sheerin and F. F. Neve. The 
paper is.a credit to that great church. 

‘““The Richmond Christian Advocate is the official 
organ of the Methodist people of the Virginia Con- 
ference and the editor is the Rev. J. M. Rowland, D. 
D., who has held this position for fourteen years. It 
has had eight editors in its history. 

“Tt is a matter of interest that for over a century 
these four religious papers have done business in Rich- 
mond—a record no other city in the nation can claim. 
Many other institutions have closed out and passed 
from the scene, but these organs of these four great 
branches of the Church of Christ have continued their 
courses through wars and famines and depression‘ and 
other conflicts. It speaks well for those upon whom 
the responsibility has rested and upon the supporters 
of these denominations.’’, 

* * * 


CHURCH UNION IN CANADA. 
(Continued from page 9.) 
mers-Wesley’’. During the years that have since 
elapsed the most remarkable spirit of unity has pre- 
vailed in the congregation. The effort of Christian 
cooperation required in this adventure has called out 
new graces in many that perhaps before had been 
hidden. So has it been in scores of local unions in 
our cities and in hundreds of instances in the country. 

Dr. R. B. Cochrane, Superintendent of Home Mis- 
sions, declares emphatically that it would not have 
been possible to meet the moral and religious needs 
of our people during the distressing period through 
which we have passed, if organic Union had not come 
in 1925. If these three great Churches had continued 
to go their separate ways, carrying on their efforts all 
across half a continent, by this time many churches 
would have been closed, many ministers on the street, 
many fields unshepherded, many challenges to service 
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unheeded. Since 1925, two hundred and ninety-one 
new fields have been opened, six hundred and forty- 
two have been merged or rearranged (this in addition 
to very many unions of self-supporting congregations). 
Today there are 1,100 fields assisted from Home Mis- 
sion funds, and on them 1,336 men and women who 
receive salary grants. In many districts, for example, 
in Southern Saskatchewan and Southern Manitoba, 
the United Church has twice as many charges, as all the 
other ecommunions put together. In spite of all the 
difficulties of these recent years, no area occupied in 
1928 has been abandoned entirely. 

We who are in the United Church are sure that we 
were led of God in this great endeavor. So enthusias- 
tie are we that we would earnestly desire other Chris- 
tian bodies to give serious consideration to the sub- 
ject of union. One has only to read such a volume 
as, ‘‘What Is This Christianity?’’ by the Bishop of 
Croydon, to see how the tides are running in Britain. 
What has happened already in Scotland gives us great 
occasion of thanksgiving. We dare to believe that in 
the United States of America similar movements are 
even now under way; and that in due time even more 
wonderful organic unions may be effected—all for the 
furtherance of the Kingdom of Our Lord Jesus Christ. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


DUCATION FOR LIFE WITH GOD: By Wilfred Evans 


Powell, Ph. D. New York, 1934. 
Pp. 253, with Bibliography. 


The Abingdon Press. 
Price, $2.00. 


We should like to give this book a hearty, if belated, 
welcome. It is refreshing to find a book on Religious Edu- 
cation, written by an expert with wide experience in his 
field, which breathes throughout the genuine spirit of 
Christianity. 

There is an introduction by L. A. Weigle. 

Dr. Powell gives a trenchant examination of the current 
and recent attitude towards Religious Education, both in 
the Sunday and Day Schools and sifts its religious value 
and efficacy. He does this with frequent reference to the 
popular authorities and not a few. reputable theologians, 
and reveals its inadequacies. He then states afresh the 
problem of Religious Education with a definite emphasis 
on the religious aspect, and proposes rectifying emphases 
and answers. 

To those who feel that Religious Education is missing 
the mark this book brings fresh hope. It does not provide 
a fool-proof system but lays down the lines towards an 
education which will be definitely Christian and yet in a 
real sense an education. The title broadly summarizes 
the aim. To our mind no worker in this field should con- 
tinue much longer as teacher or director without digest- 
ing what Dr. Powell has to say. As we face a new school 
session we could not do better than to make his view- 
point our own. 

Charles W. F. Smith. 


* * * 


HE SONG OF SONGS: By George Sumner Chamber- 
lain. Cloth. Pp. 114. Published by Wm. B. Herd- 
mans Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan. Price, $1.00. 


This ‘“‘poetical paraphrase and interpretation of the mys- 
tical book,’ the Song of Solomon, displays deep insight 
into the meaning of this least read of all the Holy Scrip- 
tures. In common speech, it loses its magical power; 
to some, its language is misunderstood; its fine spiritual 
import is lost to the great mass of Bible readers. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s effort to rightly interpret it is com- 
mendable. And his work is worthy of wide reception. How 
to find the Lord Jesus in the profoundly oriental imagery 
which permeates the writing is a well-wrought purpose. 
It is in five cantos; and embraces the eras, Solomonic on 
to the ascension of the greater Solomon, ending with the 
promise of the coming again of the predicted King of Kings 
and Lord of Lords. 

This book might well be a companion to every constantly 
used Bible. So that when the period of the Song of Songs 
is reached in the daily readings, it might illumine and 
inspire the mind and heart with the majesty of the poem 
and glory of the One whom it anticipates. fe gcph el 

Kenneth Mackenzie. 
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DEIANVICE LEAGUE 


The Reverend Randolph F. Blackford 


PAGEANT. 
SEAMAN’S CHURCH INSTITUTE. 


Leader: Living as we do in an in- 
land town, we seldom if ever stop to 
think of ‘‘those that go down to the 
sea in ships.” But Mother Church, we 
are glad to say, is not so forgetful, and 
we should know of her work. So our 
program this evening is a little play. 
In it we ask you to imagine a family 
in an inland town. There are five in 
the family, Father, Mother, older 
brother, Bill, off at sea, and big sister 
Mary and little brother John. It is 
evening and the four at home are 
seated. The young people are studying. 
Father is reading the paper, and Mother 
is re-reading a letter from Bill. 


The parts are taken as follows: 
Father, Mother, Mary and John. 


As they say over the radio, “Here 
they are.”’ 


(Characters take places, young peo- 
ple at a table, but Mother and Father 
seated a little distance away.) 


Father (looking up from paper): I 
do wish that Bill had stayed at home 
instead of sailing all over the earth. 
Here I read of a revolution they are 
having in one of those South American 
ports to which his ship often goes. I 
wish we could hear from him. 


Mother: Didn’t I tell you I just heard 
from him today? He is in Tampa. Here 
is the letter. Hands it to him.) 


Father: That is good. But what is 
this flag at the top? Oh, Isee. Itisa 
blue flag with a red cross in the center, 
seven stars around the cross, and two 
anchors in the lower corner. What is 
it, a kind of sailors’ Red Cross? 


Mother: No, that is the flag of the 
Seaman’s Church Institute of America. 
Most of his letter is about it. 


John: Oh, yes, I remember that Bill 
told me to always write him in care of 
that, if it was in one of the ports where 
they have them. 


Mary: What is it, a school? I thought 
Bill said he was tired of school and 
never wanted to see another one. Os 
is it something else—you say there are 
a number of them? 


John: I am not quite sure what it is. 
It seems to be a kind of Y. M. C. A. 
for the sailors, only run by our Church, 
and they are located in, let me see, 
here is the list: fifteen places, five on 
the Atlantic coast at Boston, Newport, 
New York, Philadelphia and Charleston. 
Then there are five on the Gulf coast, 
Tampa, where Bill is now; Mobile, New 
Orleans, Port Arthur (Texas), and 
Houston; and four on the Pacific, at 
San Pedro (California), San Francisco, 


Tacoma, and Honolulu, and one in Fort 
Staunton (New Mexico). 


Father: A Seaman’s Church Institute 
in New Mexico? That sounds like a 
joke. How can a ship get there? 


John: It is far from a joke, Father, 
for that is where the Government has 
its Marine Hospital for tubercular sail- 
ors. Two hundred and fifty of them are 
there, and the Institute does a great 
work for them. I do know about that, 
for Phyllis Fortescue has a_ brother 
there, and he had written her all about 
it. The Government provides the hos- 
pital, but the Institute provides books, 
magazines and supervision of the rec- 
reation, and Tom Fortescue says it is 
great. 


Father: I am glad to hear of that. 
But what does Bill say in his letter, 
Mother? 

Mother: He encloses a plan of the 


Institute. Here it is. 
(They gather around.) 


is the upper floor 
rooms for rent and 


Here, you see, 
where they have 
the dormitory. 


Father: 
to go into the hotel business? 
make money? 


Why does the Church want 
Is it to 


Mother: By no means. That is one 
of the best works the Institute does. 
You see, the sailors’ lodging houses are 
often disreputable houses that like to 
get sailors there, get them drunk and 
rob them of all their money, of which 
they have a good deal, as they are paid 
off in the ports. So the Church pro- 
vides a place where they can be safe. 


Mary: Pyllis told me a story the other 
day of one time that Tom was out of 
a job and they cared for him and a 
bunch of other unemployed seamen free, 
because they did not have any money. 


But, Mother, I see they have a space 
marked here on the map, ‘‘Post Office’’. 
I suppose the sailors get their mail 
many sailors have and it keeps mail 
there. But why is that necessary? 


John: Bill told me about that. The 
regular Post Office will only keep a let- 
ter for a limited length of time, and 
then send it to the Dead Letter Office. 
But the Institute is the only address 
many sailors have and it keeps mail 
for them indefinitely, until they write 
LOL. ite 


Father: Then here is a space called 
the Storage Room. What is that for? 


Mother: Bill explains that lots of the 
men have no palce to keep their things, 
so the Institute will let them store their 
baggage there as long as they want to, 
just as would be the case if it were their 
own home. You see, Mother Church 
is not just a term, but a reality to many 
a lonely man, 


John: And here is a place marked 


“Bank.’’ Why do they need that? 


Mother: Bill explained that. He said 
that when he was paid off in Tampa he 
had a pretty good amount of cash and 
the Rev. Mr. Leach there, the superin- 


tendent, explained that he could bank 
his money there, in large or small 
amounts, without any red tape, and get 
it when he wanted it. As it was after 
banking hours, this was a great con- 
venience to him. 


Father: Then here is the Library. I 
suppose the boys may come there and 
read. 


Mother: Oh, yes, and not only that. 
For Mr. Leach, or his representative, 
visits every ship that comes into harbor 
and takes a number of magazines to 
them. For at sea the boys are often 
almost entirely without reading mat- 
ter. Those magazines, he says, are al- 
ways literally read to pieces. 


Mary: I think I know where I can 
get quite a number of the new maga- 


zines. Do you suppose they would like 
them? 


John: I remember Bill wrote me they 
are always anxious for them, so please 
send them to the Institute, as many as 
possible. 


Father: Then here is the office. I sup- 
pose that is where Mr. Leach sits with 
his feet on the desk. 


Mother: Maybe you would; but he 
is a very busy man. Bill tells of how 
two Frenchmen and one Italian got in- 
formation that helped them to become 
naturalized, and two more who were 
sick got to the hospital through Mr. 
Leach’s efforts, and light jobs were 
found for some convalescents. 


Mary: But I don’t see any chapel on 
this map. It seems strange to think 
of a Church Institute without some pro- 
vision for church going. 


Mother: Yes, it does. They have to 
have services in the Assembly Room in 
Tampa. But in many other Institutes 
they have beautiful chapels. In Tampa 
they are in a temporary building, hop- 
ing when times get better to sell it 
for a warehouse, so it is not a model, 
but it does fine work. 


John: Some years ago I heard the 
Rev. Mr. Martin, Superintendent of the 
Institute in Charleston, talk, and he 
was a mighty fine fellow. If Mr. Leach 
is like him, he must be fine. 


Mother: Yes, Bill says seamen every- 
where sing the praises of Mr. Leach, 
as well as the other superintendents, all 
over the seas. He says they are all 
“men who understand” and help lots of 
men in all kinds of trouble by giving 
them just the rights kind of advice. 


Father: I am very glad to hear all 
this; it makes me feel better about Bill’s 
being so far from home to know that 
he is being watched over by the Church 
there as well as at home; and I am 
grateful to the Church for having these 
Institutes. 


Mother: He says at the end of his 
letter that the League of Nations is 
thinking of sponsoring similar institu- 
tions in many other countries. I hope 
they will. 


All: So do we. 
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Communion Service of Old Fork 


St. Martin’s Parish still owns the 
beautiful communion service, the paten 
and chalice inscribed with the following 
legend: ‘‘For the use of the churches 
in St. Martin’s Parish, in Hanover and 
Louisa counties, Virginia, 1759.” 

The history of this service is lost. 
There are two traditions about it. One 
that it was presented by St. Martin’s 
Church, London, and the other that it 
was presented by William Nelson, Presi- 
dent of the Council, and brought over 
by his son Thomas (afterwards Gover- 
nor Nelson) upon his return from Eng- 
land that year, upon the completion of 


Church, Hanover County, Virginia. 


his education. 

The following incidents are also re- 
lated of this old service, in each of 
which Mrs. Berkeley, of ‘‘Airwell’’, is 
the heroine: First, that she defied Gen- 
eral Tarleton and his raiders when they 
demanded the service; and second, that 
she defied the overseers of the poor who 
demanded it, after the glebe lands were 
taken from the church. Bishop Meade 
is authority for the last statement. It 
is of interest to note that this same 
service is now kept at the same place 
by the descendants of that redoubtable 
Churchwoman. 


RE RE SR 


MEETING OF THE NATIONAL COUN- 
CIL, WOMAN’S AUXILIARY. 

The National Council is holding its 
autumn meeting a month early, Sep- 
tember 17-19, in order that any of its 
action which affects the Every-Member 
Canvass may be made known through- 
out the Church in ample time. The 
Executive Board of the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary meets directly after the Council 
this time, instead of preceding it as 
usual. Excellent attendance is indicated 
for both groups. 


Prayer for the National Council. 
Almighty Father, who dost order all 
things in heaven and earth; Grant to 
us the grace and guidance of Thy Holy 
Spirit. Especially we pray for Thy 
Church and its National Council, that 
with wisdom, faith and courage we may 
go forward in service to a bewildered 
and distracted world. May the light of 
Thine eternal purpose shine upon our 
onward path, directing our steps, con- 
trolling our wills, and inspiring all our 
efforts, to Thy glory and to the upbuild- 
ing of Thy Kingdom; through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 
* * * 


CHRISTIAN LEARNING IN THE 
HOME. 


Washington Cathedral Offers Home 
Study Bible Courses. 

Plans for the autumn and winter cor- 
respondence courses of the Society for 
the Home Study of Holy Scripture and 
Church History are announced from its 
headquarters: in the Hast Cloister of 
Washirgton Cathedral on Mount Saint 
AIDA se. Cs 


Subjects offered for twenty-four 
weeks, beginning September 28, in- 
clude: 


“The Acts of the Apostles,’ by the 
Rev. William S. Bishop, D. D., Director 
of Studies for the Society. 


‘Saturday in September. 


“Hnglish Church History with Spe- 
cial Reference to the Reformation,” by 
the Rev. Cornelius 8. Abbott, vicar of 
the Church of the Good Shepherd in 
Washington. 


“Our Prayer Book As It Is Today,’’ 
by the Rev. Arthur B. Rudd, rector of 
Christ Church, Rockville, Maryland, and 
formerly Canon of the Cathedral. 

Applications are being received by the 
Rev. Dr. Bishop, 1912 Belmont Road, 
Washington, D. C., for the ‘weekly 
studies to be issued beginning the last 
A nominal fee 
of one dollar is charged for registration 
in each course to cover postage and 
preparation of the lessons. 


The Society for the Home Study of 
Holy Scripture and Church History has 
as its purpose to minister in every way 
possible to those who may wish to carry 
on the study of the Bible or of Church 
History in their own homes under com- 
petent guidance and direction. It is 
about to exter upon its seventh year of 
work in connection with the Cathedral, 
‘where it has attractive headquarters in 
the East Cloister. 


Many registrations were made for the 
classes held during the season of 1934- 
1935, the registrants representing all- 
sections of the United States with the 
exception of the Pacific Coast. Letters 
are received by the director and other 
instructors, testifying to the great bene- 
fit received by the students from their 
work in these correspondence courses. 

This Society was founded by Miss 
Sarah F. Smiley, a devoted Church- 
woman who had experienced in her own 
life the spiritual guidance and inspira- 
tion derived from the study of Holy 
Scripture, and was desirous of helping 
others to share in the like experience. 
In her purpose and effort, Miss Smiley 
was a pioneer, and the work which she 
initiated has no doubt had its effect in 
pointing the way for similar undertak- 
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ings in the broad field of religious edu- 
eation. 

For nearly fifty years this Society has 
gone on functioning, and now, with its 
establishment in Washington in connec- 
tion with the National Cathedral, has a 


position of advantage for effectively 
carrying on its work such as it has 
never known before. 


The Rt. Rev. Philip M. Rhinelander, 
D. D., LL. D., is President of the So- 
ciety’s Board of Trustees; the Rev. 
Canon Joseph Fletcher is its. Secretary 
and Treasurer; the Rev. Edwin B. 


Niver, D. D., Librarian, and the Rev. 
William §S. Bishop, D. D., Director of 
Studies. 


The following Church organizations 
of the Diocese of Washington are rep- 
resented on the Board through their re— 
spective heads: The Church Periodical 
Society; the Department of Religious 
Education, and the Woman’s Auxiliary, 
through its Educational Secretary. 

The Society’s valuable library of more 
than 7,000 volumes is now housed in 
the East Cloister in close connection 
with the collections belonging to the 
Cathedral Library and the College of 
Preachers. 

Not only are readers welcome at the 
Library from 9 A. M: to Seri bun 
under certain conditions the books of 
the ‘Smiley Collection’ may be taken 
out for use at home. As many as four- 
teen leading libraries are being circu- 
lated, chiefly in the rural parishes in 
the Diocese of Washington and with in- 
creasing interest on the part of the 
readers. 

* * * 


ETHIOPIA IN LITERATURE. 


Down through the centuries Ethiopia 
has played a conspicuous part in the 
world as shown by numerous references 
in literature, both holy and profane. 
That ancient nation whose autonomy is. 
threatened by another power also rich 
in history and tradition ‘was known and 
honored 2,000 years before Christ. 

The rise and fall of the far-flung Ro- 


“man empire is widely known because it 


is taught in the schools. The grandeur 
and glory that was Ethiopia has re- 
mained unsung savVe in literature and 
ancient historical documents. 

The latest news is that the peace 
parleys aimed at avoiding conflict have 
failed. That brings war a step nearer 
between two powers that have figured 
mightily in the history of mankind. 
Ethiopia has spread its boundaries on 
numerous occasions, but has never lost 
any of the territory it now holds in its 
history of several thousand years. Italy 
rose to grandeur, sank to mediocrity, 
regained something of its influence, and 
now seeks to expand its boundaries: 
again. 

Dr. Charles A. Stakely, writing in 
the Montgomery Advertiser on _ the. 
theme, “‘Ethiopia in Literature’’, points 
out in a scholarly manner the numer- 
ous literary and historical references to 
Ethiopia. He preludes his article with 
references to Ethiopia in Egyptian his- 
tory about 2,000 years before Christ. 
Biblical references, he informs us, are 
frequent. He cites the marriage of 
Moses to Zipporah, daughter of Jethro, 
priest of Midian, who is called. the 
Ethiopian woman. In Job we find: 
“The price of wisdom is above rubies. 
The topaz of Ethiopia shall not equal’ 
it.’ In Psalms: ‘‘Princes shall come 
out of Egypt, Ethiopia shall soon 
stretch out her hands unto God.’’ Other 
Biblical quotations are cited, ending 
with the famous one in Jeremiah, “‘Can 
the Ethiopian change his skin or the 
leopard his spots”? In the New Tes- 
tament in Acts we read of the treas- 
urer of Candace or Queen of “Hthio- 
pia’? who had ‘‘the charge of all her 
treasure”’. 


merous references to Ethiopia. Homer — 
referred to it in both the Iliad and the: 


a Ty ii 


Leet! 


Greek and Latin authors made nu-- — 
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Odyssey. In the Latin mythology as 
outlined by Ovid is the remarkable story 
of Andromeda, daughter of Cepheus and 
Cassiopeia, king and queen of Ethiopia. 

Shakespeare, in ‘““Romeo and Juliet’’, 
makes a character say: ‘It seems she 
hangs upon the cheek of night, like a 
rich jewel in an Ethiope’s ear.” Mil- 
ton makes frequent reference to Bthio- 
pia. Samuel Johnson in “Rassgelas’”’, the 
opening sentence of which is noted for 
its ‘beauty, says: 

“Ye who listen with credulity to the 
whispers of fancy and pursue with 
eagerness the phantoms of hope, who 
expect that age will pursue the prom- 
ises of youth, and that the deficiences 
of the present day will be supplied by 
the morrow; attend to the history of 
Rasselas, prince of Abyssinia.’’ 

Coleridge and Mrs. Browning paid 
tribute to the ancient land. Two 
operas referring to Ethiopia are popu- 
lar now. ‘“L’Africaine’’, by Meyerbeer, 
and ‘‘Aida’’, by Verdi. 

For a land so rich in tradition it is 
easy to hope its people will still see 
many years of peace.—KEditorial, The 
Citizen-Times, Asheville, N. C. 

* * ok 
BISHOP SUMNER PASSES. 

Word has been received that the Rt. 
Rev. Walter Taylor Sumner, D. D., 
Bishop of Oregon, died on September 4 
in the Good Samaritan Hospital, in 
Portland, Ore. No further particulars 
have been received. 

* * * 
MEETING OF SYNOD CANCELLED. 

The meeting of the Synod, which was 
to have taken place September 10-12 in 
Middletown, Delaware, was cancelled on 
account of infantile paralysis. 

* * * 
INDIA MAKING DEFINITE PLANS 

FOR A FORWARD MOVEMENT 

IN EVANGELISM. 

A Forward Movement in Evangelism, 
with definite plans for five years, is un- 
der way among the non-Roman Chris- 
tian Communions in _ India. Mi ae) 
planned and guided by a committee of 
the National Christian Council, Bishop 
Azariah, of Dornakal, being chairman, 
and Bishop Banerji, assistant in Lahore, 
a member of the committee. Dr. Stan- 
ley Jones is also a committee member. 
As the Council represents several Com- 
munions detailed plans are left to each 
one, the Council committee suggesting 
only the ‘broad, outline. This includes 
a preparation period of seven weeks, 
starting in October; leaflets for guid- 
ance of pastors; an annual ‘‘week of 
witness’ in each mission and church; 
retreats and conferences for ministers 
and theological students. Another sug- 
gestion reads: 

“While it was considered that gospel 
meetings by well-known evangelists 
would be useful, it was decided that the 
main emphasis in this advance move- 
ment should be on the witness of in- 
dividuals and churches to what Christ 
has done for them. Spectacular evan- 
gelism often kills individual witness and 
ought therefore to be discouraged.”’ 

The movement has much in common 
with the Episcopal Church’s Forward 
Movement in the United States. Two 
notable differences are that leaflets in 
India must be translated into many lan- 
guages and dialects in order to reach 
all who can read, and further than this, 
plans must be devised to reach the enor- 
mous numbers who cannot read at all. 
One of the objectives suggested to local 
groups is to place at least a portion of 
the printed Gospel in the hands of every 
literate person in the area for which 
the local church is responsible. 

One marked difficulty to be met in 
India comes from the temptation to 
magnify mere numbers because of po- 
litical classifications. The committee 
earnestly warns against seeking a mere 
increase in membership for the sake of 
securing political rights. = = = ~ 
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“All the problems of this great con- 
tinent can find solution only in and 
through Jesus Christ,’ says Bishop Aza- 
riah, for his committee. ‘‘We only seek 
the glory of Christ and the service of 
India.’’ 

OO — 
CONNECTICUT. 
ie Reva.) Gee sudione, Db.) D.. So0 Lo. D., 
fo) 
Preliminary Notice. 

The Conference will assemble this 
year in time for supper on Tuesday, 
September 24, and continue until 
Thursday, after lunch, September 26. 

Speakers ‘beside our own Bishop are, 
so far— 

Bishop Cameron J. Davis, of Western 
New York. ; 

Bishop-Coadjutor Frederick D. Good- 
win, of Virginia. 

Dr. Arthur Lee Kinsolving, of Trinity 
Church, Boston. 

Dr. George Stewart, of Stamford. 

Mr. Bruce Simonds, of New Haven. 


Our host, the Rev. G. C. St. John, 
head of Choate School, hopes, and 
Bishop Budlong expects, that every 


clergyman of the diocese will plan to 
attend for the whole time of the Con- 
ference. 


0 
SACRAMENTO 
Rt. Rev. Wm. H. Morehead, D. D., Bishop. 
Conference of Laymen. 

The third annual lay conference of 
the diocese was held at St. Dorothy’s 
Rest, Camp Meeker, over the Labor Day 
week-end, with a good attendance of 
representative men. The program was 
largely in the hands of laymen seeking 
solution of the problems of this large 
rural diocese. In addition, Bishop Por- 
ter led discussions of the missionary 
work, while the Ven. W. R. H. Hodg- 
kin, of San Francisco, presented the 
Forward Movement. 


Renewed Life Under New Leader. 


The Rev. Richard R. Houssell is the 
new leader in St. Barnabas’ Mission, 
Dunsmuir. The material fabric has 
been improved with a new roof and 
other repairs to the church, the rectory 
has been renovated, and best of all the 
spiritual life is showing signs of prog- 
ress. The Sunday school is again ac- 
tive; a new girls’ altar chapter is work- 
ing under competent direction; a large 
boys’ choir has been trained to assist 
the adult members; and the other ac- 
tivities of the mission gave evidences of 
interest. The vicar is instructing con- 
firmation candidates for presentation 
later in the season. 


The Bishop’s Summer Office. 


Interest at the summer chapel of the 
Transfiguration, Lake Tahoe, has shown 
gratifying increase. Bishop Porter has 
carried on the services, living with his 
family in the clergy house, which has 
served as his summer office. Attend- 
ance at services has been larger than 
ever before, so that additional seats 
have had to be provided. The chancel 
is a permanent structure of rock and 
timber, opening on the outdoor nave 
under the trees. 


Hospital and Community House Being 
Built at Indian Mission. 


Through gifts of the Woman’s Auxil- 
iary in the Diocese of New York and 
others interested in Indian work, a hos- 
pital unit and community house is being 
built at the Indian Mission at Orleans 
on the Klamath River. It will soon be 
ready for use, although completion of 
the interior must wait until money al- 
ready given is available. The priest 
and physician in charge is the Rev. 
Claude W. Silk, M. D., who for several 
years has done effective work in the In- 
dian settlements along the river. 
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Taking a Place of Leadership. 

Barrell Memorial Hall is being added 
to St. Stephen’s Church, Colusa, to give 
needed room for the Sunday school and 
community work. It is named in honor 
of Mrs. Barrell, for many years a mem- 
ber and leader in the church, and is 
financed largely by the people of the 
town. Mrs. Barrell died about a year 
ago at the age of 101. Large confirma- 
tion ‘classes have been presented by the 
Rev. EH. L. Freeland, rector of St. John’s 
Church, Marysville, priest in charge, 
and the church is taking a place of lead- 
ership in the community. 

9 
MAKY uA Nb. 
Rt. Rev. E. T. Helfenstein. D. D., Bishop 
(0) 
Thorough Every-Member Canvass Being 
Planned. 

The diocese is planning on a very 
thorough Every-Member Canvass this 
fall. Bishop Helfenstein has appointed 
the Rev. Don Frank Fenn, D. D., rector 
of the Church of St. Michael and All 
Angels, Baltimore, as Chairman of the 
Field Department. 

A series of meetings are to be held 
during the last two weeks in September, 
in which every clergyman in charge of 
a church will be contacted in small 
groups to discuss the problems in each 
parish, and to outline a program of 
preparation and follow-up for the can- 
vass. A series of pamphlets has been 
prepared, analyzing the disposition of 
funds raised in the work of the National 
Church, in the diocese and in the par- 
ish. 

It is hoped that every congregation 
under the leadership of its rector will 
have three or four weeks of direct 
preparation for the canvass, through 
sermons which will be preached each 
Sunday, training sessions for canvass- 
ers, and in parish meetings, to be ad- 
dressed by clergy of the diocese. Every 
effort will be made to tap the resources 
of the Church in the Diocese of Mary- 
land, so that the financial situation in 
the parishes, in the diocese and in the 
share of the diocese in the work of the 
National Church may be rehabilitated. 

Oo re 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
Rt. Rev. Edwin A. Penick, D. D., Bishop. 
—_ 9 

Clergy and Laymen Conference. 

The two-day Conference of Clergy 
and Laymen of the Diocese, under the 
auspices of the Field Department, with 
the Rev. O. T. Eaton, chairman, was 
brought to a close September 4 after a 
successful and inspiring session at Vade 
Mecum, Stokes County. 

Featuring the Conference was the ad- 
dress by Rt. Rev. Henry St. George 
Tucker, Bishop of Virginia, who has 
spent twenty-five years as missionary to 
Kyoto, Japan. He is the outstanding 
authority in the Episcopal Church on 
Foreign Missions. 

He spoke at length upon the work 
the Church had, done in the Orient, and 
urged that Christians in America con- 
tinue to foster the great undertaking 
where the American and European mis- 
sionaries have so heroically progressed. 

In giving his first hand knowledge 
of Japan, Bishop Tucker said that by 
nature the Japanese are not lovers of 
war, but are made aggressive by the 
European and American examples of 
trade and economics. He pictured the 
yellow race as a vital factor in the 
control of international affairs in the 
next century, and stated that it was up 
to the Christian people to set them 
examples by living up to the ideals of 


‘Christ. 


The Wednesday morning program was 
opened by the celebration of the holy 
communion. At 10 o’clock the Con- 
ference re-assembled for a series of ten- 
minute talks by leading clergy and lay- 
men of the Diocese. Rev. David W. 
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Yates, of Tarboro, spoke on the rural 
work of the church; Rev. William J. 
Gordon, of Leaksville-Spray, spoke on 
the industrial work, and Dr. John W. 
Herritage, negro missionary of the 
Episcopal Church in this Diocese, on 
the negro projects. 

Rey. F. Craghill Brown, of Southern 
Pines, gave a graphic outline of the 
work among the _ tourists. Thomas 
Myers, graduate of the Thompson 
Orphanage, Charlotte, and a freshman 
at the University of North Carolina, 
gave his experiences as a student at 
the Charlotte institution. Arthur P. 
Chippy, St. Augustine College, Raleigh, 
outlined the work being done in that 
institution. Rev. Andrew J. Milstead, 
of Statesville, brought the series to a 
close with a discussion of ‘“‘Parish build- 
ae e 

The address of the morning was de- 
livered by Rev. Edgar R. Neff, of 
Fletcher. He told of the project, termed 
“God’s Acre’, which he instituted and 
directed in his parish and mission 
church. At noon the Conference was 
addressed by Mrs. William J. Gordon, 
of Leaksville, Spray. At 2 o’clock Rev. 
David T. Eaton, of Burlington, and C. S. 
Alexander delivered inspirational ad- 
dresses, urging the delegates put into 
practice the ideas which had been given 
them by the various speakers at the Con- 
ference. 

The Conference closed after Bishop 
Penick had charged the parish chair- 
men as to respective duties and pro- 
jects. 


fe) 
LEXINGTON 
Rt. Rev. H. P. A. Abbott. D. D., Bishop. 
————__—___ 
Retreat and Conference at Margaret 
Hall. 


The autumn retreat for women was 
held at Margaret Hall, Versailles, Sep- 
tember 1-3. The Sisters of St. Anne 
provided hospitality. The Rev. George 
Ralph Madson twas the conductor. 

The annual Clergy Conference fol- 
lowed at Margaret Hall September 4-5. 
Most of the clergy attended. Bishop 
Abbott led the discussions, which dealt 
With diocesan and parochial problems. 
Plans were made for parochial missions 
throughout the diocese to be held be- 
tween now and Lent. The suggestion 
was made that the clergy would be 
greatly assisted if the Church papers 
would from time to time list the ‘‘Books 
the Clergy Are Reading’’—such lists 
being particularly helpful to mission 
clergy who are isolated, as is frequently 
done in Lent. 

Margaret Hall, school for girls, opens 
its scholastic year with registration on 
September 11. An increase over last 
year is reported. Bishop Abbott will 
celebrate the Holy Communion, and 
later conduct the opening exercises on 
Sepember 12. The school is operated 
by the Sisters of St. Anne. 


a 0 
SOUTHERN VIRGINIA. 

Rt. Rev. A. C. Thomson, D. D., Bishop. 
—_—jpj—_—_ _—. 
Episcopal Diocese to Open Historic 
Churches for Tour. 

Every surviving historic Episcopal 
Church in the State will be opened to 
the public during a series of tours on 
the last Sunday in September and the 
first two Sundays in October. 

Special services will be held in all 
of the churches, and guides will teil 
their history. The tours, a feature of 
the Virginia autumn travelogue, will be 
sponssred by the Dioceses of Virginia 
and Southern Virginia. 

The churches, most of them situated 
in rural sections, are of two general 
types of architecture, the rectangular 
building and the cruciform, with a num- 
ber of small variations. The earliest 
churches were rectangular. Bruton 
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Church, in Williamsburg, erected 1710- 
15, is the earliest existent specimen of 
the cruciform church, church historians 
say. 

At the time of the revolution there 
were some one hundred parishes, with 
two hundred and fifty churches and 
chapel buildings, of which thirty-eight 
churches still stand, and are used by 
the Episcopal Church. About a dozen 
others are used by other religious 
bodies. 

All of these still in existence are 
east of the Blue Ridge Mountains, and 
most of them are in Tidewater. 

In the days of the early colony, church 
notices were matters of vital import- 
ance to the congregation. There was a 
time set aside during the service for 
official notices, the reading of the gov- 
ernor’s proclamations, new laws requir- 
ing to be brought quickly to the knowl- 
edge of the people and other matters 
of importance. 

et Maes ha Niet Seo 
LONG ISLAND. 

Rt. Rev. E. M. Stires, D. D., Bishop. 
Rt. Rev. J. I. B. Larned, Suffragan. 
Rt. Rev. F. W. Creighton, S. T. D., Suf- 

fragan. 

o———_ 
Caurch, Long Beach, 
Dedicated. 

The Rt. Rev. Ernest Milmore Stires, 
D. D., Bishop of Long Island, dedicated 
the new St. James’ Church building, in 
Long Beach, on Sunday, September 8, 
at the 11 A. M. service. This new 
church, seating 256, was filled to ca- 
pacity. The Bishop also dedicated the 
altar, baptismal] font, pulpit, pews and 
memorial windows. The laying of the 
cornerstone had taken place on Sunday, 
June 2, 1935, Bishop Frank W. Creigh- 
ton, Suffragan, ofhciating. The congre- 
gation was organized July 4, 1926, by 
a neighboring priest. Seminary stu- 
dents and priests have been in charge 
since’ then. The present priest-in- 
charge of this self-supporting mission 


St. James’ 


is the Rev. George Wellman Parsons,, 


who has been in charge since June, 
1932. The church also includes a large 
social hall, containing an adequate and 
well-equipped kitchen. 

This congregation has rented large 
houses, stores, etc., has met in the local 
Court House, etc. At last it has reached 
a place where it can now remain settled. 

The church is situated on a beauti- 
ful plot of ground, 200 by 100 feet, a 
stone’s throw from the ocean. It is the 
most centrally situated of all this city’s 
churches. Long Beach is twenty-six 
miles from Manhattan, on the south 
shore of Long Island. 

Connected with St. James is a newly 
organized chapel at Point Lookout, four 
miles east, along the ocean front, near 
the famous Jones Beach State Park. 

George W. Parsons. 
a () 
VIRGINIA. 

Rt. Rev. H. St. G. Tucker, D. D.. Bishop. 
Rt. Rev. Frederick D. Goodwin, D. D., 
Coadjutor. 
fe) 


Fork Church to Mark 200th Birthday. 

Fort Church, Hanover County, will 
celebrate its 200th birthday Sunday, 
September 15, at 11:15 A. M. Dinner 
will be served on the grounds. All 
friends who are interested in this old 
church are cordially invited to attend. 


St. Anne’s School Graduates 
Honored. 

St. Anne’s School, which is one of 
our Church schools, located at Char- 
lottesville, Virginia, seems to be estab- 
lishing an enviable record for thor- 
ough college preparation. 

' Announcement has just been made 
that one of its students, a graduate of 
last June, is the winner of the Hollins 
Scholarship. This scholarship was 
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open to a graduate from any public or 
private high school in Virginia. All 
candidates were required to take the 
College Board entrance examinations. 
As the scholarship entitled the winner 
to free board and tuition at Hollins for 
the year 19385-1936, a great many stu- 
dents competed for it. 

Another 1935 graduate of St. Ann’s 
passed the entrance examinations for 
Barnard, and has won a_ substantial 
scholarship there. 

A graduate of the 1934 class was 
the successful candidate for one of the 
seven academic scholarships that Bryn 
Mawr awards each year to members of 
her freshman class. Still another 
graduate of St. Anne’s, a member of the 
1935 graduating class at Wellesley Col- 
lege, was made a Wellesley scholar, 
one of the highest honors this college 
bestows. | 

St. Anne’s will open this year on 
Wednesday, September 18, and among 
the new members of its faculty are Miss 
Alida Wilson, daughter of Professor 
James Southall Wilson, of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, and Miss Fannie Heck, 
daughter of the late Professor Heck, 
of the same university. Miss Heck se- 
cured her B. A. from Mills College, and 
has been teaching in St. Helen’s Hall in 
Portland, Oregon, for the past year. 


Miss Sarah Abbott, of Cambridge, New 


York, also comes to St. Anne’s to take 


charge of the Primary Department. 
Miss Abbott graduated from the 
Wheelock School in Boston in 1933. 
ee ee 
ATLANTA. 
Rt. Rev. Henry J. Mikell, D. D., Bishop. 
oO 


Memorial to Bishop-General Polk. 

The young people of the Church of 
the Incarnation, Atlanta, will erect a 
memorial in honor of Bishop-General 
Leonidas Polk some time in the early 
part of September. This announcement 
was made through “Tha Challenge’’. 

The marker honoring Bishop Polk 
will be located near Marietta, on the 
battleground, the scene of Bishop Polk’s 
death in 1864. It will be of stone, 
built by the young men of the League, 
with a marble tablet bearing the inscrip- 
tion, telling of the Bishop-General’s life 
and death. 

Bishop Polk, born in Raleigh, N. C., 
educated at West Point, where he grad- 
uated in 1827, entered the ministry after 
resigning from the army, and later be- 
came the first Bishop of Louisiana. He 
was one of the guiding spirits in found- 
ing the University of the South, at 
Sewanee, Tenn. 

After the outbreak of the War Be- 
tween the States, he accepted the call 
of the Confederate War Department, 
with the permission of his fellow 
Bishops, was appointed major-general 
by Jefferson Davis and served with Gen- 
eral Johnston in the campaign about 
Atlanta. He was killed near Marietta 
and buried from St. Luke’s Church, 
which had been organized during the 
spring of 1864. 

A bronze tablet is to be placed on 
the Grant Building, corner of Forsyth 
and Walton Streets, by the Daughters 
of the Confederacy, commemorating the 
spot from which Bishop-General Polk 
was buried. Bishop H. J. Mikell will 
speak at the dedication of. the tablet. 

Amateur Radio Listeners. 

Every afternoon at 4:30 o’clock, EH. 
S. T., messages of hope, cheer and en- 
couragement are sent out over the air 
on a short wave set by “The Parson”, 


as the Rev. Geoffrey C. Hinshelwood of — 


Grace Church, Gainesville, Ga., is 
known. He has quite a large group of 
listeners, and his correspondence with 


those interested in amateur radio is_ 


voluminous. 
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Memorial Windows Dedicated. 

Four new memorial windows were 
dedicated at the Church of Our Saviour, 
Atlanta, Sunday, by Bishop H. J. Mikell, 
These were the gifts of Mrs. Paul Alex- 
ander Steele, in memory of her hus- 
band; Mrs. Steele and her sister, Miss 
Clara Dalton, in memory of their 
mother, Mrs. Cornelia Ann Dalton; Mrs. 
Florence T. Holland and Tommy Hol- 
land, one in memory of Mrs. Holland’s 
mother, Mrs. Sarah George Seymour, 
and the Woman’s Auxiliary, Church 
School and Y. P. S. L. united in giving 
one as a Thank Offering. These, to- 
gether with two dedicated earlier in 
the year, given by Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Ellis, in memory of their children, 
Henry and Margaret, and Mrs. Jack 
Savage, in memory of her stepmother, 
Mrs. Caroline Matilda Robinson, form 
a series of new windows being installed 
in the church. New carpets and new 
covering for the kneeling benches were 
given through the generosity of one of 
the members. Under the leadership of 
Canon William Stephen Turner, rector, 
the indebtedness of the parish has been 
met and the building fund is growing. 
The congregation is increasing, and a 
deeper spiritual conception of the mean- 
ing of the Church has permeated the 
work as a whole. 

Activities of the Business Women’s 
Chapter. 

The Business Women’s Chapter of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary of the Cathedral 
of St. Philip, will hear Mr, Gerald B. 
Van Deene, president of the National 
Library Binder’s Association, on Sunday 
afternoon, September 15. Mr. Van 
Deene has just returned from a three 
months’ trip abroad, where he visited 
the old libraries, being permitted to see 
the rare old manscripts of monasteries 
and other valuable records of the fourth 
and fifth centuries. 

This group of women sponsors the 
maintenance of the Cathedral grounds, 
and is actively engaged in beautifying 
the Cathedral Hill. 

A Japanese Tea will be given by the 
Business Women on Saturday after- 
noon, September 28, at the Chapter 
House of the Cathedral. Rare prints 
from Japan will be on display at this 
time. 

¥Y. P.S. L. Notes. 

Lillington Beavers of the Church of 
the Incarnation, Atlanta, has been ap- 
pointed editor-in-chief of The Challenge. 

The president of the League publish- 
ing The Challenge each month will serve 
as the editor of the paper. The Septem- 
ber issue will be prepared by the Y. P. 
S. L. of Grace Church, Gainesville. 

The Incarnation Y. P. S. L. has com- 
pleted the funds necessary to redecorate 
the church, and the work is now under 
way. The money was raised by dona- 
tions, and the circulation of small 
aprons, in which the members of the 
congregation dropped “‘change’’, which 
the Y. P. S. L. collected to be used to 
beautify the church. 

Audrie Bandy Gray. 


0 
SOUTHERN OHIO. 
Rt. Rev. Henry Wise Hobson, D. D., 
Bishop. 
0 —__ 
The Old Barn Conference. 

The Annual Old Barn Conference for 
clergy and laymen of the Diocese of 
Southern Ohio will meet in the St. Ed- 
mund’s School buildings, Glendale, 
Ohio, September 18 to 22. The clergy 
sessions are held Wednesday through 
Friday lunch. The laymen sessions 
from Friday supper through lunch Sun- 
day. 

rizinally these annual conferences 
were held in a “reformed’’ barn, which 
reformation resulted in a most accept- 
able country clubhouse. That with the 
happy faculty of the Rev. B. H. Rein- 
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heimer determined the name of this an- 
nual conference which has come to be 
a most effective agency in the work of 
the Church in Southern Ohio. 

The sale of this property made it 
necessary for the Field Department of 
the diocese to seek other quarters for 
the Conference, but the happy name 
with its rich associations continues. 
This year the conference will meet in 
the buildings of St. Edmund’s School. 
The school has been closed and its fine 
property offered to the diocese, 

The object of the Conference as given 
this year: ‘“‘To unite our clergy and 
laymen in support of the whole work of 
the Church; to develop leadership 
throughout the diocese; to gain fresh 
courage and strength from the fellow- 
ship which the Conference develops. In 
a word, to give Southern Ohio that 
teamwork which makes it possible to 
go forward.” 

On the program are three main lead- 
ers, all outstanding. They are: The 
Rt. Rev. Frank W. Creighton, Suffra- 
gan Bishop of Long Island, former 
Bishop of Mexico, for several years 
head of the Department of Domestic 
Missions of the National Council. 

The Rev. David R. Covell, Southern 
Ohio’s own new Executive Secretary, 
who has already won his place in the 
diocese, and who will learn this year 
what the Old Barn Conference in South- 
ern Ohio is like. 

The Rev. Charles W. Sheerin, of 
Chattanooga, Tenn., one of the many 
young clergy who make it comfortable 
for the souls of the aged as they look 
forward to the future of the Church and 
see into what able hands it is passing. 

These are the names on the program. 


But our own Bishop Hobson will be 
there. And where he is, there is 
strength, courage and clear vision of 


the work of the Church in these times, 
and a profound recognition of the op- 
portunities and responsibilities that are 
with the Church in these days. 

The picture of the Old Barn Confer- 


ence includes also men playing golf, 
tennis, swimming, bridge and others 
walking, or just sitting and talking. 


And that latter, if you are careful and 
wise in choosing your loafers, is often 
a most important feature of any con- 
ference. 

James E. Wolfe. 


fo) 
WYOMING. 
Rt. Rev. Elmer N. Schmuck, D. D., Bishop 
OA 
Please Take Note. 

At the meeting of the Convocation in 
June, the Rev. R. E. Abraham, rector 
of Trinity Church, Thermopolis, ‘was 
elected secretary for the diocese. 

Mr. Abraham succeeds the Rev. Hew- 
ton Ward, of Douglas. 

All mail relative to the office of sec- 
retary will please be mailed to Mr. Abra- 
ham at Thermopolis. 


O 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
Rt. Rev. W. L. Gravatt. D. D., Bishop. 
Rt. Rev. R. E. L. Strider, D. D., Coadjutor 
() 


Dr. Gass to Succeed Rev. Percy Silver 
at the Church of the Incarnation. 
The Rev. John Gass, D. D., rector 

of St. John’s Church, Charleston, W. 

Va., has accepted the rectorship of the 

Church of the Incarnation, New York, 

effective November 3. t 
Born in Augusta, Georgia, forty-five 

years ago, Dr. Gass was educated in the 

Sewanee Military Academy, the Univer- 

sity of the South, the Episcopal Theo- 

logical Seminary, Cambridge, Mass. Or- 
dained deacon and priest in 1914-15, he 
has held charges in West Point, Miss., 

Frankfort, Ky., Parkersburg, W. Va. He 

served in the World War as chaplain 

with rank of Lieutenant. In 1930 he 

received the degree of Doctor in Di- 

_vinity from the Virginia Seminary in 
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Alexandria. Dr. Gass became rector 
of St. John’s, Charleston, in 1925. 

Dr. Gass has been a delegate to three 
General Conventions, trustee of the Umi- 
versity of the South, director of the 
Family Welfare Association of America, 
member of the West Virginia Unem- 
ployment Relief Administration in 1932- 
Bien 

Dr. Gass succeeds the Rey. Percy Sil- 
ver at the Church of the Incarnation, 


who died December 15, 1934. 
Ree ae Vey. 
O——_ 
WASHINGTON. 
Rt. Rev. James Kk. freeman DVD. D. Bishop. 
—O— 


Tribute to Dr. Robert Johnston. 

The following tribute to the late Dr, 
Robert Johnston, formerly rector of St. 
John’s Church, Washington, who died 
in the summer in Hngland, appeared in 
the parish magazine of St. Paul’s 
Church, South London, where Dr. John- 
ston was last aftiliated: 

“it is with deepest regert that I an- 
nounce the death of Ropert Johnston, 
at Walton-on-the-Hill, Tadworth, Thurs- 
day, May 23, just as he was becoming 
well-known in this parish. To me per- 
sonally, it means the logs of a very 
dear and loyal friend who had closely 
associated himself with my work since 
he first came to Tadworth in the au- 
tumn of 1933. 

“When the offer of this parish came 
to me, Dr. Johnston was as anxious 
and worried as I was myself, that I 
should be guided aright in making a 
difficult decision. This was typical of 
his unselfish concern for others. 

“Robert Johnston had a genius for 
friendship and a forceful personality 
which combined a warm heart with a 
kindly humor, and to the end he pre- 
served an enthusiasm for life in all its 
aspects to which the passing years added 
no touch of cynicism. He put his 
whole life and soul into whatever he 
undertook which impressed his wide 
circle of friends with the charm and vi- 
rility of his ever youthful spirit. At 
the same time he soon gained the confi- 
dence of all who sought his advice or 
help by his well-informed knowledge of 
men and matters and ripe experience 
of the world throughout an exception- 
ally fruitful and active ministry. For 
eleven years he was Vicar of a large 
artisan parish in Edinburgh before pro- 
ceeding to America, where for twenty- 
seven years he held most important 
charges at Philadelphia, and finally .St. 
John’s, Washington. 

“As a gifted preacher, Canon John- 
ston has left his mark on the Ameri- 
ean Church, which will long live. A 
keen student of human nature to the 
end, his broad sympathies and wide tol- 
erance gave him a charity of outlook 
which was always ready to make allow- 
ances for human weakness, and see the 
best side of people. At the same time 
there was nothing colorless about his 
strong personality and when he espoused 
a cause there was no more redoubtable 
fighter in the face of opposition. He 
had a strong dislike of anything in the 
form of cant or what he termed ‘pi- 
osity’, which he carefully distinguished 
from genuine piety. 

“Parishioners who were fortunate 
enough to have heard his course of 
Lenten Sermons will have found them 
essentially practical and stimulating. 
With the aid of vivid illustrations drawn 
from life as well as from the Gospels, 
he was able to help us see God work- 
ing in terms of human conduct and 
personal relationships. As a preacher, 
he had-the rare gift of being able to 
establish the closest contact with his 
congregations aided by a forceful per- 
sonality, excellent voice, and remark- 
able clearness of style. 

(Continued on page 22.) 
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FAMILY DEPARTMENT 


SEPTEMBER. 
1. Eleventh Sunday after Trinity. 
8. Twelfth Sunday after Trinity. 
15. Thirteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
18. Ember Day. (Wednesday.) 


20. Ember Day. (Friday.) 
21. St. Matthew. Ember Day. (Sat- 
urday.) 


22. Fourteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
29. St. Michael and All Angels. Fif- 


teenth Sunday after Trinity. 
* * * 


COLLECT FOR THE THIRTEENTH SUN- 
DAY AFTER TRINITY. 
Almighty and merciful God, of whose 
oniy gift it cometh that Thy faithful peo- 
ple do unto Thee true and laudable serv- 
ice; Grant, we beseech Thee, that we may 
so faithfully serve Thee in this life, that 
we fail not finally to attain Thy heavenly 
promises; through the merits of Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 
u * * * 
TO OUR FOREIGN MISSIONARIES, 
Gur thoughts were with you when you left 
the homeland, 
Our prayers were with you 
said “Good-bye.” 
Our love committed you into the keeping 
Of Him who made the earth and sea and 


when you 


sky. 

And all the way across the wide, vast 
ocean 

Our thoughts, our prayers, our love 


went with you all. 
The Father heard our ardent intercession. 
He heard and answered Macedonia’s 
call. 


“Come o'er and help us;’ came the plaint- 
ive pleading 


Of those still groping in dark heathen 


night. 
You answered, “Send us, Lord, with Thy 
Evangel, 
And let us flood the darkness with Thy 
Light!” 


How oft you prayed with us: “Lord of 
the harvest, 
Send forth Thy laborers, for the task is 
great, 
And toilers few. 
send them 
While yet ’tis day, 
late.” 


O send them, Father, 


ere it will be too 


He heard your prayers and ours, and He 
has sent you “ 
-As His ambassadors to lands afar, 
Proclaiming pardon, peace, and free sal- 
vation 
Brought by the rising of the Morning 
Star. 


He who has made of one blood all earth’s 


people, 
All mankind to His feast of grace in- 
vites. 
His love embraces each and every nation. 
Race cannot sever what the Cross 
unites. 
Our thoughts are with you, wheresoe’er 


you’re toiling, 
Where’er the feet so beautiful may tread, 
O’er hill and dale and plain, through 
streams and forests, 
Through desert lands with dangers over- 
spread. 


Our prayers are with you in your varied 
climates, 

Our love is with you through the frost 
and heat, 


And when in 
familiar, 
The Gospel of salvation you repeat. 


language, strange and un- 


Our prayers are with you, when toil-worn, 
discouraged, 
You see no fruit, but God may hide this 
till 
His angels gather all the wheat at har- 
vest. 
Beside all waters sow 
still. 


His blest seed 


lie who can keep the roots of lovely roses 


Alive beneath the winter’s garb of 
snow, 
Can bring to bloom the Gospel kernel 
hidden 
To which your labors watchful care be- 
stow. 
Faint not! Toil on! Some day “Well 
done, My servant,’’ 


Shall greet you from the Masters’ lips 
divine. ; 
Toil in His strength, until in glory yonder 
His faithful own like sparkling stars 
shall shine. 
We daily pray the gracious heavenly 
Father 
To keep you in the Everlasting Arms, 
To clothe and feed you, heal you, grant 
you shelter, 
To shield you 


alarms. 


from all dangers and 


We pray that He may grant His Spirit’s 
unction 
To all your witnessing in Jesus’ Name, 
That sheep and lambs may feed in verdant 
pastures, 
Where’er the blest Evangel you proclaim, 


We know that He who died for your re- 
demption, 
Who purchased you with His own pre- 
cious blood, 


Who brought you peace and pardon, life 
eternal, 

Still pleads your cause before the throne 
of God. 


Belov’d in Christ, though many miles di- 
vide us, 

Still we can meet before the throne of 
grace, 

Where prayers united rise like fragrant 

incense. 

The tie that binds us, bridges all the 

space. 


God bless and keep you, loved and unfor- 
gotten! 
Our prayers, our thoughts, our love with 
you abide. 
And should we meet no more this side of 


glory, 
We'll say, “Good morning” on the other 
side! 
Anna Hoppe, in the Augustana Foreign 
Missionary. 


Grounds of Immortality. 

Dr. Temple in his recent notable 
book on Nature, Man and God, rests 
his belief in immortality on the love of 
God and thinks that any spirit com- 
munications would not help but would 
rather embarrass such belief. ‘It seems 
to me positively undesirable that there 
should be experimental proof of man’s 
survival of death.” Jesus seems to 


- have taught the same view in His reply 


to Dives who wanted messengers sent 
to warn his brethren. Leslie Stephen 
thought that “the majestic doubt” about 
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immortality was more satisfying than 
all the spirit rappings that had been 
reported. At any rate, we have a more 
sure proof in the love of God for His 
children. ‘‘Thou wilt perfect that which 
concerneth me,’’ is a principle that car- 
ries with it immortality. God will not 
start a work and leave it unfinished. 
Every living thing carries in it the ca- 
pacity for achieving its pattern and in 
man this desire is constitutional and 
imperative. A human life broken off 
by the accident of death seems an irra- 
tional conclusion: all its capacities are 
germs of immortal development and 
fulfillment. Knowledge never reaches 
a limit but each new truth opens vistas 
upon wider scenes and loftier visions. 
Affection is never satisfied but feeds 
on its love as an eternal hunger. This 
instinctive belief in immortality is 
lodged deeper in our constitution than 
knowledge and is therefore unaffected 
by all sceptical reasoning. We have 
just read a book on the illusion of im- 
mortality in which the author labors all 
the traditional doubts and arguments 
against it, but we found it curiously in- 
effective and inconclusive. It was like 
arguing against gravitation which all 
the while was pulling down what the 
author was trying to build up. There 
is something in human nature under- 
neath all his arguments which was si- 
lently undermining them. All religions 
testify against such unbelief, every 
Christian cemetery shouts against it, 
and the sceptic might better save his 
breath and printed page. We do not 
believe the world is essentially irra- 
tional and hopelessly and tragically con- 
fusing in its constitution and end, but 
that end will unfold and vindicate its 
beginning and God will be justified of 
His work. The argument from the love 
of God comes to its highest expression 
in Christ, for He showed us the ideal 
of human life and gave assurance of 
its real fruition and crown.—Presbyte- 
rian Banner. 
* * * 

Regeneration or Kegimentation. 

There is a place for regimentation, a 
possibly enlarging place, in the home, 
in the school, in the factory, in the 
state, and all such. Dozens of reasons 
for it all along the line. Innocence 
needs protection and guidance. Wil- 
fulness compels restraint. Business if 
and when brutish must be held in with 
bit and bridle. The weak and the poor 
and the underprivileged have an in- 
herent right to be championed against 
the master minds that know no god 
but greed. Such protection can not 
come save by group control. Only the 
group has power enough to bind the 
beasts of business. Granted that these 
are relatively few, such as there are 
must be made to feel their limitations. 
Civilization cannot last unless group 
power is exercised to protect the rights 
and avenge the wrongs of the little ones 
of society. That makes Christian De- 
mocracy mighty important. 


For group control very easily falls 
into the hands of selfish, wilful men, 
drunk with the sight of power. Too 
often what are called social reforms 
turn out to be just a rearrangement of 
tyrannies. We cannot have group con- 
trol, moved by the will to do justly 
and love mercy and walk humbly with 
God, by mere regimentation. That has 
its place, but a very subordinate and 
temporary role in the building of a good 
world. Too subordinate and too temp- 
orary and too superficial to constitute 
the major passion of a Gospel preacher. 
That statement must not be misunder- 
stood to be a criticism of those self- 
sacrificing leaders who give themselves, 
as with the passion of their Lord, in 
efforts to secure justice for tke men 
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and women and children who are suf- 
fering wrong from social and economic 
brutality. The statement is rather to 
call and to hold attention, to the teach- 
ing of Jesus touching the infection 
source of the disturbing ailment of so- 
ciety. 

Nothing could be more clear than 
that Jesus, who came that we—all of 
us—might have life and have it more 
abundantly, taught that we must get 
it, never by regimentation, only by re- 
generation. It is not surprising that, 
driven by a sort of desperation in the 
face of colossal swindling and success- 
ful, unpunished fraud, there should be 
leadership demanding a massed Chris- 
tian frontal attack on the social order, 
rather the social disorder. It has even 
been preached with the fervor of a new 
Gospel, that the times demand a shift 
of the center of gravity from the inner 
life’ to the social order. That means, 
if it has any meaning, a shift in em- 
phasis from regeneration to regimenta- 
tion. 

The Pharisee sought to bring every 
detail of life under external rule. That 
is what regimentation does. That might 
produce a coerced social order, but 
never the Kingdom of God. That seeks 
its goal by making clean the inside of 
the cup.—Dr. G. N. Luccock, in Presby- 
terian Banner. 


* * * 


For the Southern Churchman, 
SECURITY. 
Bee, Bari: 
Security 
Is what we -need, 
To everyone 
A certain meed; 


With time to think, 
To learn, to know 

How to prepare, 
Before We go: 


Security, 
That we may live 

To understand 
What God would give. 
* * * 

The True Prophet. 

When we are confronted, as we shall 
often be, by the problem of what and 
how to preach, we should remember 
that the evidence of history everywhere 
supports the prophet’s suggestion that 
the true servant of Jehovah is he whose 
desire is not to exalt himself, but to 
exalt the divine will, whose strength 
is in his calm fidelity to truth as God 
gives him to see the truth. Few of 
today’s best sellers will be numbered 
with tomorrow’s classics; the Utopian 
schemes of today will be the curiosities 
of tomorrow. It has always been so. 
Jesus knew that. He knew that there 
are people whose minds are like soil 
that is too shallow for anything to take 
root, and he was not carried away by 
their momentary enthusiasm. He had 
some very harsh things to say about 
the leaders of religion in his way who 
were obsessed with the desire for self- 
glorification. And to his followers He 
gave the guiding principle: ‘“‘Thy Father 
who seeth in secret shall recompense 
thee.’’—Rev. H. L. Sumner. 

* * * 

The Wonders of the Planetarium. 

Has the reader visited a planetarium? 
There is one at Chicago where it was 
an attraction at the recent world's fair; 
there is another in Philadelphia, and 
they are now building one in New York 
that will probably be the finest in the 
world. It consists of a great dome with 
a contrivance down on the floor in the 
center that looks like a mounted tube 
or barrels having in it numerous eyes 
which are lenses through which light 
streams out and splashes stars on the 
dome that are made to represent the 
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heavens very literally. One steps into 
the twilight of the dome as into the 
night sky and looks up at a scene of 
splendor that is almost equal to and 
an exact image of the sky itself with 
all the stars and constellations in place. 
The instrument swings on a pivot and 
the tube revolves so that the motions 
of the heavens are exactly reproduced 
while a lecturer explains what is seen 
and going on. It can be set to repre- 
sent the skies at any time in the past 
and in the future, and it is interesting 
to look upon the sky just as it appeared 
at the birth of Christ. It is almost as 
awesome as the night sky itself and can 
be manipulated so as to show us mo- 
tions in a few seconds that would re- 
quire thousands or millions of years 
in the cosmic machinery. It is a great 
means of education. As usual this mar- 
vel is of German invention and manu- 
facture, a product of the celebrated: 
Zeiss factory for the production of fine 
lenses. Pity that the Germans do not 
see that their true glory lies in such 
fields and not in Krupp’s factory for 
making great guns to roar out over 
battlefields and slaughter men. And yet 
if we admire and wonder at the wis- 
dom of man in inventing and fabricat- 
ing a toy model of the heavens, how 
much more should we worship the God 
that makes the mighty expanse of the 
real heavens and there displays His 
glory ?—Selected. 


* as * 
No Room for the Children. 
“Where is Benny?’ inquired his 


father at lunch one day. 

“Oh, he has gone to play with the 
Smiths; he played there all the morn- 
ing, and he could hardly wait to finish 
his lunch before going back.’’ 

“He seems to be always there; I don’t 
like it; I should like my son to be 
in his own home sometimes.”’ 

“So should I, but I can’t keep him at 
home.’’ 

Mrs. Haamilton looked around at 
her neat, well-kept home: the tastefully 
furnished sitting room with its polished 
floor, new rugs, and hand-painted cush- 


ions; the attractive dining room; the 
sewing room; the sun room for the 
plants; the dainty kitchen. Benny’s toy 


box was in the kitchen; it was the only 
thing that did not quite tone in with 
the color scheme. She thought of the 
spare bedroom, and Daddy’s bedroom, 
and her own room with Benny’s pink 
and white crib in one corner. It was 
all so well-appointed. ‘“‘I wonder why 
Benny does not like to stay at home,” 
she murmured. 

“Mother, come and see! 
says you may! Come and see what we 
have made.’’ Benny had burst into the 
house, his little face glowing with ex- 
citement. 

“All right, Benny,’’ answered Mrs. 
Hamilton. taking the boy’s hand and 
starting out. ‘“‘But we must ask the 
little Smiths to come and play at your 
house tomorrow; you go to play with 
them so often.’’ 

Benny’s face dropped. ‘‘But. Mother, 
there is nothing to do in our house.”’ 

“What do you do at the Smith’s 
house?”’ 

“We play trains.” 

“Well, you have lots of trains; your 
box is full of them.”’ 

“Yes, but I have nowhere to play 
with them.” 

The Smith’s house was not as large 
as the Hamilton’s, but Benny led his 
mother into quite a spacious room that 
had been given up to the children, It 
was simply the space under the ve- 
randa boarded in and made habitable. 
It had a good, varnished floor and large 
windows. There on the floor was a won- 
derful layout of trains, tracks, tunnels, 
stations, forests and rivers. A crudely 
made group of houses and stores repre- 
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sented a town; blue paper made a lake. 
“T made these trees,’’ Benny proudly 


announced. “It took me days to do 
ter 

“T hope that Benny does not bother 
you by coming so often,’ apologized 


Benny’s mother to Mrs. Smith. 

“Oh, no. Now that we have this 
room the children can have their little 
friends aS much as they like without 
bothering the rest of the family.” . 

In another part of the room two lit- 
tle girls were furnishing a doll’s house, 
and at a strongly built table at one of 
the windows sat a bigger boy drawing. 

“T like to be with the children, so I 
keep my sewing machine in this cor- 
ner,’’ continued Mrs. Smith. ‘‘Then, 
when I have time, I come here and sew 
while the children play... Since having 
this room finished off, we have had no 
trouble in keeping the children at 
home.” 

That night Benny’s mother did some 
thinking. ‘“‘Yes,’’ she admitted, ‘‘we 
have a room for our guests, a room 
for the plants, a room for my machine 
and even a garage for the car, but we 
have no room at all for our most price- 
less possession, our son. Tomorrow 
these plants shall go into the other 
rooms, and Benny shall help me make 
this sun room into a playroom for him- 
self and his friends.’—Laura Gray, in 
National Kindergarten Association Re- 
lease. 

* * * 
TRUST. 

T cannot see with my poor mortal sight 
The path entire that leads to realms of 
light. 
There may 
affright, 

But I can trust! 


be valleys dark, scenes that 


My Father has assured me I’m His Own, 
Bought with the life-blood of His holy 
Son. 
I know not how His mercy leads me on, 
But I can trust! 


I cannot draw the mystic veil aside 
That unknown Morrows from my view 
doth hide, 
I cannot look beyond Time’s rolling tide, 
But I can trust! 


I Know not why my pilgrim-path should 
be 
So hedged about, oft desolate, when He 
Can with a word create a highway free, 
But £ can trust! 


Too weary oft to toil, or praise, or pray— 
Oft wondering in the silence, “Does it 
pay ?”’— 
I do not know my God’s mysterious way, 
But I can trust! 


I know not when TI’ll face the Reaper 
grim, 

When earth’s receding lights shall flicker 
dim. 


Enough for me to know I'll be with Him, 
So I can trust! 


I know that step by step my gracious God 
Will lead me to His heavenly abode. 
Enough for me to tread where He has 
trod. 
So I can trust! 
Anna Hoppe. 
* * * 

Which is the better strategy, a round 
up of forces for direct action against 
the abominations of business’ that 
neither fears God nor regards man, or 
a quiet uncompromising inexorable de- 
mands for the way of Christ in the 
hearts of men? Let us agree that this 
is not a time for choosing between, but 
of accepting both, not either or; rather 
both and to neglect either is treason 
to the Lord Christ—Dr, George Luc- 
cock. 


For the Southern Churchman. 
A PRAYER FOR CHILDREN. 


By Mrs. Walter Stevens, 
Dear Jesus, I Love Thee. 
Dear Jesus, I love Thee, I want to be 
Thine 
And live so that others may see my light 
shine. 


I want to be honest, and useful, and true 
And do unto others as I'd have them do. 


I need Thee each moment, I need Thee each 


day, 
O! Come to me Saviour and in my heart 
stay. 
With Thy guiding hand I can hope to be 
strong 


And work for the right while I put down 
the wrong. 
Amen. 
* * * 
. Stars of Fall. 

When the fall nights come and the air 
tastes of frost, an ice-blue star crosses 
the sky. It is Vega of the Lyre, third 
brightest of our Northern stars. Only 
Arcturus, low in the west, and Sirius, 
the sky king, yet to come, rank above 
the Harp Star. 

Watch until that night comes when 
just at dark Vega gleams from the 
very center of the sky. The next day 
search where the wet meadows are still 
green. If you know her haunts you 
will find, burning blue in the deep grass, 
the last and loveliest of our flowers. 
Through long lashes the fringed gentian 
looks up to her birth star throned in 
the zenith of the sky. We humans for- 
get that the stars shine for other earth 
folk than ourselves. 

Vega was the first star to be photo- 
graphed—in 1850 by the daguerreotype 
process. She is now speeding toward 
us at the rate of nine and a half miles 
per second, faster than a bullet from 
a high-powered rifle. The crash, how- 


ever, will be delayed several years, so 
the astronomers tell me. 
Toward the southeastern horizon 


shines a “‘Y,’’ faint indeed, but as per- 
fect as if it were on the front of a Yale 
sweater. This is the Water Jar whicn 
is tipped by. Aquarius, the.Waterman, 
and pours a ceaseless stream into the 
thirsty mouth of the Southern Fish, 
which is marked by Formalhaut, a first 
magnitude star, which never rises far 
above the southern horizon. 

The Water Jar is full of. so-called 
lucky stars. To the right of the center 
star of the “Y’’ is Sadalmelik, the Luck 
of the King, while just below is Sadal- 
suud, the Luckiest of the Lucky. Then 
there is Sadachbia, the Snake Star, be- 
ing the Luck of the Serpent. 

Not far from Vega, in the very center 
of the Milky Way, shines the Northern 
Cross, more correctly known as Cygnus 
the Swan. The bright star at the head 
of the Cross is Deneb, the faintest of all 
of the first magnitude stars. If the con- 
stellation is considered as a flying swan, 
Deneb is the tail of the bird, while the 
base of the cross is its outstretched 
neck, 

The Persians called this constellation 
the Roc, that fabulous bird which made 
Sinbad the Sailor so much trouble, 
while to the Arabians it was the Hen. 
In this constellation is Sixty-one Cygni, 
a hardly visible star, but one of the 
nearest to our earth. Sirius is another 
one of the near-by stars. Neither of 
these stars, however, is apt to crowd 
us unduly. If the distance from the 
earth to the sun were one inch, the 
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of 
and 


distance from the earth to either 
these stars would be about seven 
one-half miles. 

In the lower side of the Milky Way 
and below Cygnus is a bright star be- 
tween two fainter guard stars. This is 
Altair the lucida or Alpha star of 
Aquilla the Eagle. The three stars are 
the Family of Aquilla, and their line 
is used in determining distances in the 
sky, being exactly five degrees in length. 

According to a Korean legend, Altair 
is a prince, who was to marry the beau- 
tiful princess Vega, but the match was 
broken off by Vega’s stern father. From 
the farther bank of the Milky Way the 
poor prince looks longingly toward his 
would-be bride. Once a year, on the 
seventh night of the seventh moon, all 
the magpies in Korea flew up into the 
sky and made a suspension bridge on 
which the twain meet. All good Ko- 
reans throw stones at any magpie seen 
on earth on that day, because he should 
be up in the sky helping the lovers. 

Altair is the standard first magni- 
tude star of the sky. The brightness 
of all the others is measured by it, 
just as El Nath in Taurus the Bull is 
the standard of whiteness. Sirius, the 
brightest star in the sky, is nine and 
a half times as brilliant as Altair. 


Above Altair, on the lower edge of 
the Milky Way, is a tiny parallelogram 
on the Way’s edge, Delphinus the Dol- 
phin. Probably, too, it is the Diamond, 
mentioned by the writer of that im- 
mortal verse which begins, ‘‘Twinkle, 
twinkle.’’ The constellation is also 
called Job’s Coffin. Why, no one yet 
has ever been able to discover. 


Look close just above Altair and you 
will see, in the Way, Sagitta the Arrow, 
a tiny constellation made up of four 
stars, the point being turned toward the 
neck of the Swan. Forever and for- 
ever it speeds through the skies, the 
smallest of all of our constellations.— 
Samuel Scoville, Jr., in S. S. Times. 

* * * 
Whose Fault Was It That Billy Was 
Lost? 

“Carolyn, where’s Billy?”’ 

Mother Elliott had just come back 
from a shopping trip, and was looking 
for .her active two-year-old son. 

“Ummm?” Carolyin did not raise 
her.eyes from her absorbing story. 

“Where’s Billy? I left him in your 
care.”’ 

“Billy? Oh, he’s with Nancy. 
least I think so.’’ 

Mother sighed. Carolyn cared far too 
much for stories, and far too little for 
household responsibilities. Something 
must be done to wake her up, why, she 
would be fourteen next month. Just 
then Nancy came running down the hall, 
humming a gay tune as she came. 


At 


“Where is Billy, Nancy? ‘Carolyn 
said he was with you.’’ 

“Oh, she did, did she? Well, he’s 
not with me, hasn’t been, in fact. But 


I expect he’s with Roger. I heard some 
noise out that way.’’ 

Of course, he would be with Roger. 
He adored his big brother, and Roger 
was devoted to him, when he was not 
too busy with other things. All the 
children were so busy with their own 
interests, : 

Roger was located in the back yard 
making an airplane, with the help of 
his chum, Richard Brown. 

_ “Bill? No, he hasn’t been out here, 
has he, Dick? I haven’t seen him. It’s 
the girls’ business to look after the kid 
when you’re away. Saturday only 
comes once a week, Mums. Now, don’t 
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be hard on a fellow,’”’ as he saw dis- 
approval written on his mother’s face. 
“We're making a dandy plane. 
Shouldn’t wonder if it would really fly. 
See?” 

But mother was gone, her baby must 
be found. 

Sally, the maid, had been ill and was 
away for a few days, so where might 
Billy not have wandered with all the 
doors open, and the three children of 
responsible age, all busy with their own 
plans? 

The house was searched, but no sign 
of the little boy. The other children 
were aroused to real alarm now, and 
did their part looking for the little cur- 
ly-headed lad whom they really loved 
dearly. Long and earnestly they hunted 
but no sign of Billy. Stories of kid- 
nappers came to all of their minds. 
Carolyn’s face was whitest of all, for 
well she knew that he had really been 
left in her care. 

“Shall we call Daddy, Mums?” Rog- 
er’s voice had a quiver init. ‘He might 
be able to think of something.” 

“T don’t want to disturb him at the 
office if I can help it. We’ll try once 
more. You go down the street again, 
Nancy. Roger can go up to State Street 
and around there. Carolyn and I will 
go across the garden toward the stream 
in the meadow,’’ mother’s voice broke as 
visions of her baby boy wandering into 
the stream after “‘itte bitte fishes’’ that 
he adored, came to her. 

Two hours had passed, but no signs 
of Billy. Then when mother was about 
ready to call the police, Daddy Elliott 
appeared. Roger had not been able to 
stand it, and had gone to his father. 

“Now, cheer up, Mary,” said Daddy 
after one look at mother’s white face. 
“We’re going to find that chap, and 
after that—’’ but as he saw the scared 
faces of the three children, he thought 
perhaps they were getting punishment 


enough, without adding a _ scolding 
which they richly deserved. 
“It will be dark soon. I'll take my 


flashlight.’’ 

“Let me get it; Daddy,’’ Carolyn was 
only too eager to be of service, as she 
started upstairs. 

“Wait, Carolyn. I think I left it in 
my overcoat pocket last night, and the 
coat’s right here in the closet under 
the stairs.””’ He opened the door and 
got the flash, then turned it on to see 
if it was working. ‘Come here, quick, 
mother,” he cried, and there, curled up 
in a little ball, was baby Billy Elliott, 
with one thumb in his mouth, fast 
asleep. 

“And I pushed it to as I came in the 
hall,’’ Nancy said. ‘‘But I never thought 
of it afterwards.’’ 

“Well, I know one thing,’ Carolyn 
said thoughtfully, “T’ve learned my 
lesson. I’ll never neglect things again 
for an old story. I’ve been too badly 
scared this time.’’ 

And did she ever forget her prom- 
ise? Well, what do you think?—Mar- 
garet Fasset, in the Presbyterian. 

* * * 
The Sweet Peas. 

Mary’s bright eyes saw Mother as she 
opened a small package that Father 
had brought home the night before. 

“What’s that, Mother?” 

“‘Peas,’’ said Mother. 

“Peas?’’ asked Mary. 
to eat?”’ 

““No,’’ said Mother, ‘“‘these are not the 
kind of peas we eat. These are the 
kind that make pretty flowers. Don’t 
you remember the flowers we had last 
year out by the garden fence? How 
would you like to have some flowers this 
year, your very own?’ 

“Oh, goody! goody! Some flowers all 
my very own!” 

“Then get on your cap and coat, and 


“Are they good 
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we will go out and put the seeds to 
bed in old Mother Earth, for they will 
have to sleep a long time.’’ 

When Mary and her mother went into 
the garden, they found that Father had 
already made a little narrow bed all 
along by the garden fence, and Mother 
showed Mary how to put the little seeds 
into the bed and to cover them with 
the dirt covers. 

Some of the little seeds_ said, 
“Umph, we’re not sleepy,’ and they 
gave a great big roll and rolled right 
out of the covers. 

Then they said, ‘‘My, it’s much nicer 
out here with Jolly Round Sun shining 
down than it would be shut up in that 
-bed in old Mother Earth.’’ 

But, after a time, old Jolly Round 
Sun, himself, went to bed, and it be- 
gan to get cold and colder and colder, 
» and these little seeds began to get hard 
and harder and harder, until they got 
so very hard they could never make 
any pretty flowers at all. 

Some of the little seeds had rolled so 
far that they rolled under some leaves, 
and they said, ‘Now old Jolly Round 
Sun has gone to bed, so we will sleep 
here, and, in the morning, when old 
Jolly Sun gets up, we can have a much 
nicer time than if we were shut up in 
that bed in old Mother Earth.’’ 

But, in the morning, old Jolly Round 
Sun did not get up, and the cold North 
Wind began to blow, and the cold Rain 
came pitter-patter down, and it rolled 
these little seeds out from under the 
leaves, and rolled them along, and 
rolled them along; and they began to 
get soft, and softer, until, at last, they 
fell all to pieces, and they never could 
make any pretty flowers at all. 

But the little seeds that had stayed 
in the bed of old Mother Earth were 
just as warm and comfy as they could 
be. One of them said, ‘It’s dark, and 
I’m scared.”’ 

But another little seed said, 
we're all right. I’m sleepy. 
to sleep.’’ 

So they shut their eyes and went to 
sleep, and they slept so long that, when 
they woke up, they stretched so hard 
they split their little jackets right up 
the back, and out of each little seed 
came a little white stem. 

These little white stems pushed up, 
and pushed up, until one day they 
pushed right out of the covers, and 
looked straight up into Mary’s bright 
blue eyes; for she had been watching, 
and watching, and asking her mother, 
“When will my little seeds begin to 
grow?”’ 

Now, old Jolly Round Sun was shin- 
ing all warm and bright; the cold North 
Wind had gone away, and the warm 
South Wind was blowing; and every few 
days the soft Warm Rain pattered down 
and gave the little stems all the water 
they wanted to drink; and they grew 
and grew, and, after a while, some lit- 
tle leaves came all over them. Soon 
they began to reach out little fingers to 
find something to hold to, to help them 
climb, and Mary’s mother said, ‘‘We 
must tie some strings to the fence, for 
them to hold to.’’ 

So Mary and Mother tied strings to 
sticks stuck into the ground all along 
behind the row of little vines. Then 
they tied the other ends of the strings 
to the top of the fence, and the little 
fingers twisted around and around them, 
and the stems grew up so high that 
they were as tall as Mary herself. 

One day, Mary came running to 
Mother, and said, ‘‘Mother, come quick! 
See the little green things all over my 
sweet-pea vines.” 

“Why,’’ said Mother, ‘‘those are the 
little cases that hold the flowers, the 
buds. See, here is a little flower right 
now trying to get out.” 


One 
Let’s go 
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Sure enough, before that very night, 
there was a little pink flower sitting up 
on the stem and nodding right at Mary. 
In a few days, there were more flowers 
than Mary could hold in her two hands. 

As Mary looked at them, she said, 
“Mother, whatever did make these pret- 
ty flowers grow out of those ugly little 
seeds we put to sleep in old Mother 
Earth so long ago?”’ 

And Mother said, ‘‘Right in the heart 
of each of those little seeds, God had 
put what we call ‘life,’ and that is what 
made them grow.’’—From “Stories Old 
and Stories New,” by Bertha Tralle. 

x<ae * 


For the Southern Churchman. 
DEAR RAIN. 
Monica Williams. 
Dear rain, you feel so cool 
face, 
As softly you come down 
From skies where laden clouds embrace, 
The brightness of the dawn. 


against my 


Your soothing touch refreshes as you give 
New life alike to flower and weed, 
And man and bird and beast all live 
In this most friendly need. 


You do not ask if each one all alike 
Are worthy so to share, 

But through the goodness of Gods’ love 
You pour out, everywhere. 


You do not ask a recompense for 
All the good you do. 

Nor seek to lift the burden of 
The sorrows you bring, too. 


You only pour out all you are 

And so God's law obey, 

And then the sunbeams draw you back 

To rain another day. 

* * * 
The Zoo Doctor. 

One of the most interesting of jobs 
is that of the zoo doctor. And many 
are under the impression that he has 
a decidedly easy time of it. Nothing 
is farther from the truth, for the zoo 
doctor is not only kept busy during the 
entire day, but has cases to handle that 
require the utmost skill and rival any 
of the work done on humans by skilled 
surgeons, 

Animals are subject to a great va- 
riety of diseases besides inflicting pun- 
ishment on themselves and each other. 
There are certain operations which must 
be performed regularly, simple enough 
in themselves, but exceptionally diffi- 
cult because of the wild beasts upon 
which the operations must be per- 
formed. 

For example, the bigger cats must 
have their claws cut regularly; the ele- 
phant has toe-nails which require at- 
tention every few months; the monkeys 
break their arms with distressing regu- 
larity; and the snakes develop abscesses 
on their jaws, which require immedi- 
ate attention. And to each and every 
need the doctor must be prepared to 
give full and competent treatment. 

In all of the greater zoos, there are 
special sanatoriums where the animals 
are first received and examined. Each 
new inmate is given a complete physi- 
cal examination and should anything 
be wrong, he is kept isolated from the 
others until he has been cured. Many 
zoos today have regular hospital quar- 
ters and special operating rooms. 

And in every zoo, each animal that 
dies is dissected and studied. Doctors 
today know as much about the insides 
of animals as they do about the insides 
of humans. 

Some of the doctor’s problems are 
most interesting. In the Bronx Zoo, 
which, by the way, covers more area 
than any other similar establishment in 
the entire world, a chimpanzee con- 
tracted pneumonia. Many such crea- 
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tures contract this dread disease and 
little can be done for them. So thought 
most doctors, but one of them made an 
interesting experiment. Finding that 
a lung of the young chimpanzee was 
useless, he sent for the oxygen-tank 
and attached the tube to the patient. 
The life-giving air entered the suffer- 
er’s lungs, and soon the chimpanzee was 
as alive as ever. Another triumph for 
science. 

The wild animals are treated much 
like humans with their ills. When nee- 
essary, chloroform is applied. Mon- 
keys have plaster casts placed on their 
broken arms and then it is tied about 
their necks with wooden collars. This 
is because the monkeys insist on biting 
into the plaster casts and tearing away 
the leather. 

A baby sucks its thumb. To teach 
it better, mother places pepper or eas- 
tor-oil or something else on the thumb. 
The baby doesn’t like the taste; it stops 
sucking its thumb. In the same way, 
monkeys often bite their own tails. It 
pains them, but they don’t stop. Se 
the zoo doctor places a red ointment 
on the tail. This tastes terrible; the 
monkey stops biting its tail. 

Toothaches are frequent among all 
the animals. The elephants are fre- 
quent sufferers, but the best of patients, 
for they seem to realize that all the 
trouble is for their own good. 

The doctors often have a most diffi- 
cult time in administering the anes- 
thetic to the animals. In putting a 
rhinoceros to sleep preparatory to an 
operation, the task required an hour 
and forty-five minutes, two pounds of 
chloroform and almost a pound of ether. 

Yes, the zoo doctor has an interest- 
ing time of it; he is kept busy all the 
time, and is often forced to put forth 
the best in him to solve some of the 
problems. And among other qualifiea- 
tions, the doctor must be a brave soul, 
with a full knowledge of animal psy- 
chologoy and ways. Otherwise his ea- 
reer may be a short-lived one.—The 
Girls’ World. 

* * * 
For the Southern Churchman. 
FOUR LITTLE POEMS. 
Magda Brandon. 
i 
My Dog. 
gingham dog 
Will always fail 
To wag himself— 
He has no tail. 


My 


itiic 
When Lights Are Out. 
When snugly tucked in bed at night 
When finished saying prayers; 
And lights are out—how big it looks-+ 
The room itself—and bare; 
With lights out everywhere— 
To our child asleep in there. 


fA 
Pansies. 
Pretty children are in town, 
Dressed in lovely velvet gown; 
Nodding here and there to please— 
Lovely thoughtful pansies! 


Laie 

Friendship. 
My dog and cat have so much fun, 
And not a quarrel when day is done; 
Their happy friendship’s good to see— 
And beautiful as it can be! 

* * * 

Only the Golden Rule of Christ can 

bring the golden age of man. 


There is no good of life but love—but 
love! 
What else looks good is some shade 
flung from love; 
Love gilds it, gives it worth. 
—Robert Browning. 
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Classified Advertisments and Notices 


all notices ana aavertisements, excepting positions wanted, will be inserted in 


@ais department at a rate of 


20 cents per agate line each insertion. 


Special raes 


to contracts of any length. A rate of 15 cents per line is made to persons seeking po- 


sitions. 


No advertisement accepted for less than 50 cents. 


Copy for this department must be received not later than Tuesday of the week in 
which it is intended that the first insertion shall appear. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


CHURCH VESTMENTS. 


Cathedral Studio, Church embroideries, 
Altar and Pulpit Hangings. Stoles from 
$6.50. Burse ¢nd veil from $10. Surplice 
from $8. Send for complete iine of pure 
Irish linens by the yard. Silks, fringes 
and gold thread. Embroidered emblems 
ready to appy. Altar Guild Handbook, 


68c. 
L, V. MACKRILLE 
11 W. Kirke St., Chevy Chase, 
Washington, D. C. 
Telephone Wisconsin 2752. 


ST 


FOUNTAIN PENS. 

LIFE-TIME GUARANTEED FOUNTAIN 
PENS, price $1.00 each. These pens are 
guaranteed by the manufacturer, and are 
also guaranteed to give absolute satisfac- 
tion. Colors—green, pearl-gray and 
black, the same pens that sell in stores 
for $2 and $3. 

I also take subscriptions for all maga- 
ines published, at publisher’s rates, or 
less, and I will appreciate your orders, for 
I need medicine and nourishment. Sold 
by a shut-in. Edward P. Broxton, 1426 
Arsenal Avenue, Augusta, Ga. 


CHURCH LINEN. 

FINE IRISH LINEN specially selected 
for Church use. 36 inches to 54 inches 
wide, cut any length. Sample of 12 qua- 
lities on request. Mary Fawcett Com- 
pany, 97 Rockview Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 


OLD STAMPS WANTED. 
WANTED—Confederate and United 
States stamps, used on envelopes. Col- 
lections purchased. Highest prices paid. 

George Hakes, Belvidere, Illinois. 


SITUATION WANTED. 


POSITION” DESIRED, NURSE, COMPAN- 


ion or Housekeeper. Experienced. Ref- 
erences furnished and _ required. Ad- 
dress “N,” care of Southern Churchman. 


EXPERIENCED YOUNG CHURCHWOMAN 
desires position as secretary, or compan- 
ion-secretary. Free to travel. Address 
“K,” care of Southern Churchman. 


CHURCH INTELLIGENCE. 
(Continued from page 17.) 

“T had hoped that he would for long 
have been a popular and welcome visi- 
tor to St. Paul’s, but in Robert John- 
ston’s passing, the whole Church has 
lost the services not only of a brilliant 
and gifted preacher, but a very human 
and lovable character.’’ 

Ay 19" CO}. 


Personal Notes 


Dr. Yerkes Accepts Call to Sewanee. 

Word was received in Philadelphia 
September 6 that the Rev. Royden 
Keith Yerkes, D. D., Ph. D., Professor 
of the History of Religions in the Phila- 
delphia Divinity School, since 1918, has 
accepted a call to become Professor of 
Systematic Theology in the Theologi- 
cal School of the University of the 
South, Sewanee, Tenn., and will enter 
upon his new duties in October. 

Dr. Yerkes, it was learned, received 
the call, while on his vacation. With 
the exception of a few years when he 
was teaching at Nashotah House in the 
Diocese of Milwaukee, Dr. Yerkes’ en- 
tire ministry has been spent in the Dio- 
cese of Pennsylvania. 
ing to a full Professorship in the Phila- 
delphia Divinity School he had served 
three years as an Instructor in the His- 


Prior to his com- 


tory of Religions. A native of Phila- 
delphia, Dr. Yerkes was educated at 
the University of Pennsylvania, grad- 
uating in the class of 1908. In 1905 
he graduated from the Philadelphia Di- 
vinity School with the highest honors 
of the school. 

Following graduation he became as- 
sistant at the Church of Our Saviour, 
Jenkintown, Penn., serving there for 
three years, after which he served for 
a short time as rector of the Church 
of St. John the Evangelist, going from 
there to Nashotah House. In 1911 he 
returned to the Diocese of Pennsylvania 
as assistant at St. Luke’s, Germantown. 
Following this he served as Instructor 
in Hebrew at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, and also as rector of the old 
Church of the Transfiguration, a parish 
in close proximity to the University at 
that time and which subsequently be- 
came the headquarters for Episcopal 
Church work among the students of the 
University under the Rev. Dr. John R. 
Hart Ji 

During his ministry in the diocese 
he has been especially active in reli- 
gious educational work, having been a 
member of the faculty for many years 
of the Church Normal School, conducted 
under the auspices of the Diocesan De- 
partment of Religious Education and 
has conducted special courses at a num- 
ber of Summer School Conferences, and 
has also served on a number of occa- 
sions at the College of Preachers, Wash- 
ington. From 1911 to 1931 he served 
as a member of the Board of Examin- 
ing Chaplains in the Diocese of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


The Rev. Emile S. Harper of San 
Francisco will become dean of Christ 
Church Cathedral, Sacramento, on Sep- 
tember 15. The Cathedral is a merger 
of Trinity Pro-Cathedral and St. Paul’s 
Parish. The services are held in St. 
Paul’s Church, and the work of the 
Sunday School and the young people’s 
activities are centered at ‘Trinity 
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The Rev. Geoffrey Horsfield, rector 
of St. Paul’s Church, Savannah, Ga., 
left by motor Monday, September 2, for 
a two weeks’ vacation in the North. 


The Rev. R. E. Abraham, rector of 
Trinity Church, Thermopolis, Wyoming, 
was elected Secretary of the Diocese, at 
a meeting of the Conovecation in Lara- 
mie in June. Please address hig mail, 
relative to the office to the above ad- 
dress. 


The Rev. John Ridout, formerly as- 
sistant minister at Trinity Cathedral, 
Phoenix, Arizona, has been commis- 
sioned First Lieutenant Chaplain, Re- 
serve Corps, and ordered to active duty 
with the CCC Camps at Fort Bliss, 
Texas. 


The Rev. Francis T. Brown, formerly 
Vicar of St. Paul’s Church, Yuma, Ari- 
zona, has accepted a call as Vicar of 
St. Mark’s Church, Mesa, Arizona, and 
entered on his new duties September 1. 


The Rev. C. L. Mills, of Jackson, Wy- 
oming, has been called as rector of St. 
Stephen’s Church, Douglas, Arizona, in 
succession to the late Rev. E. W. Simon- 
son. 


The Rev. Edgar Wilcock has _ re- 
signed as assistant at All Saints’ Church, 
Salome, Arizona, and accepted work in 
the Diocese of Southern Florida. 


Mr. Henry Keissell, a layman formerly 
of the Diocese of Atlanta, and now of 
the Diocese of Duluth, has taken up his. 
residence in Little Falls, Minn., where 
he is to be in charge of the Church of 
Our Saviour. He is a candidate for Holy 
Orders and will soon take his examina- 
tions for the dioconate. 

Mr. Keissel was confirmed at the 
Church of the Incarnation, Atlanta, was 
Lay Reader at the Church of the As- 
cension, Cartersville, Georgia, where he 
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was teaching school, has taught at the in the Baptist Communion, he came into Camp Lewis, Washington. 


DeVeaux School for Boys, Niagara Falls, 
New York, and the Martha Berry Schoo? 
in Rome, Georgia. 

He is an excellent preacher and is 
delighted with his church. 


Rev. John S. Alfriend Retires. 

The oldest Episcopal rector in point 
ot service in the Diocese of West Vir- 
ginia, the Rev. John §S. Alfriend, rec- 
tor, St. Paul’s, Weston, has retired, af- 
ter thirty-nine years of service in the 
ministry. 

The Rev. Dr. Alfriend held charges 
in Pulaski, Virginia and Charles Town, 
W. Va., before taking charge of St. 
Paul’s, Weston, fifteen years ago. For 
fifteen years Dr. Alfriend was chair- 
man of the Standing Committee of the 
Diocese and for twenty years one of 
the two Examining Chaplains to the 
Bishop. He was sent as a delegate to 
ten General Conventions. 

Dr. Alfriend and family 
Clarksburg, W. Va., 
home. 


will make 
their permanent 


Deaths, 
Rev. Emory Shailer Towson. 

Burial services for the Rev. Emory 
Shailer Towson, retired priest of the 
Diocese of West Virginia, were held in 
Philadelphia, on Saturday, August 31, 
where he had been making his home 
since shortly after he retired from an 
active ministry which began in 1897, 
following his ordination by the late 
Bishop Randolph of Southern Virginia. 
Mr. Towson had been in poor health 
for some time. He was in his sixty- 
eighth year. 

Born in Towson, Maryland, Mr. Tow- 
son was educated at Shurtleff College, 
the Johns Hopkins University and Cro- 
zier Seminary. After a brief ministry 
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the Episcopal Church. Following his 
ministry in Southern Virginia, he served 
from 1901 to 1909 at Zion Church, Pal- 
myra, New York. In 1909 he became 
rector of the Church of the Covenant, 
Philadelphia, and in 1913 went to the 
Missionary District of Spokane, serving 
as a missionary for two years and for 
two years longer as rector of St. James’ 
and St. Peter’s Churches in that district. 
During the World War he served at 
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From 1920 
to 1924 he was rector of Christ Church, 
Fairmont, West Virginia, and from 1924 
to 1934, when he retired, he was in 
charge of St. Mark’s, Berkeley Springs, 
West Virginia. Mr. Towson is survived 


READY NOW! First Number Oc- 
tober-November issue, 68 pages. 
The Forward Movement’s regular 
bi-monthly Manual of Bible Read- 
ings, Meditations and Prayers en- 
titled: 


FORWARD 


—day by day — 


Advance orders totaling over 


100,000 copies 


by his widow, two sons, Dr. Charles 
Emory Towson, and Dr. Ira Gladstone 
Towson, both of Germantown, and a 
daughter, Mrs. Aurthur Vanderpool 
Winton, of Fort Wright, Fisher’s Is- 
land, New York. 

ORDER NOW! To supply your 


parish needs in time. Price post- 
paid $1.00 for 50 copies. 
Address: Forward Movement, 
223 West Seventh Street, J 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


were received by August 26. 
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Church, Anvik, Alaska. 
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CHURCH LIFE INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Provides a guaranteed life income for the insured beginning at age 60 or 65, 


with life insurance protection for a beneficiary in the meantime. 


to individuals not over 50. 


It is available 


These policies and all standard forms of insurance and annuities are available 
to the clergy, lay officials, and lay workers of the Protestant Episcopal Church 


and members of their families. 


Inquire of the 


CHURCH LIFE INSURANCE CORPORATION 
(A subsidiary of the Church Pension Fund) 
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F Educational 


The General Theological 
Seminary 


CHELSEA SQUARE, NEW YORK 


The next Academio year begins on the last 
Wednesday in September. 

Special students admitted and Graduate 
Courses for graduates of other Theclogical 
Seminazi 


ries. 
The uirements for admission and other 
particulars can be had from THE DEAN, 
Chelsea Square, New York, N. Y. 


Christ Church School 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY, VA. 

A country school for boys; well located. 
Gollege preparatory, moderate cost. Per- 
gjomal attention; scholarships. Apply to 
Wm. D. Smith, Jr.. Headmaster( for infor- 
mation, Christchurch, Va. 


ST. MARGARET'S SCHOOL 


TAPPAHANNOCK. VIRGINIA. 


A Church School for girls. Boarding 
Wepartment limited to 70. College Pre- 
paratory Course and Intermediate Grades. 
Athietics. Very moderate cost. 

Country life and simplicity without {so- 


Jatien. Beautiful grounds on Rappahan- 
mock River. Three dormitories for differ- 
emt stages. 


EDITH LATANE, Headmistress. 


The Virginia Theological 
Seminary 


ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 
Vor catalogue and other informatiun, 
Address THE DEAN 


TheuRecktorde*chad 


WOODSTOCK, VIRGINIA. 

A school for younger boys. Second 
grade through Junior High School. On 
enedern farm in Shenandoah Valley. Sum- 
amer camp. Limited enrollment. Fifty 
Sellars monthly. 

EDMUND BURKE WHELAN, 
Headmaster. 


The Bishop Payne 
Divinity School 


The accredited Seminary of the Church for 
colored mer for the ministry. The 
: um ovvers the full course for Deacong 
and Priest’s Orders. The degree of D. D. 
awarded. : : 
For catalogue and information. apply to 
Rev. F. G. Ribble, M. A., D. D., Dean 
Peteraburg. Ve 


EPISCOPAL SCHOOLS FOR 
GIRLS 


Under the Diocese of Virginia. 


ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL, Charlottesville, 
Virginia. 

ST. CATHERINE’S SCHOOL, Richmond, 
Virginia. 


For catalogue please address the 
Headmistress of each school. 


STUART HALL 


Episcopal. Effective preparation for C, E, 
B® Examinations and for colleges admit- 
ting on certificate. General course for 
mon-college girl. Music, Art, Dramatics. 
Courses for H. S. graduates in intensive 
eollege preparation, and Secretarial. New 
academic building, gymnasium and tiled 
swimming pool. All outdoor. sports. 
Ophelia 8S. T. Carr, Prin., Box J-S, Staun- 
ten, Va. 
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THOUGHTS for the 
THOUGHTFUL 


God Himself cannot do man’s best 
without best men to help Him. 
If we trust God ourselves, we may 


lead others to Him.—The Pilot. 


“Look back with thanksgiving 
Look forward with praise, 

And God shall supply thee 
With strength as thy days.”’ 


The great men are those who have 
done everything thoroughly and who 
have never despised anything, however 
small, of God’s making.—Ruskin. 


The man who misses the deep mean- 
ings of prayer has not so much refused 
an obligation; he has robbed himself of 
life’s supreme privilege—friendship 
with God.—Selected. 


“It is God the world needs, whatever 
the cry of the world may be.” 


I sometimes think our prayers 
Might well be merged in one; 
And nest and perch and hearth and 
church 
Repeat ‘‘Thy will be done.’’—Anon. 


It is in Christ alone that we may have 
a clear distinct view of the glory of 
God and His excellencies; for Him, and 
Him alone, hath He appointed the Rep- 
resentative of Himself unto us.—Owen. 


I took my Christ to church one day 

But He could not get in, 

The doors were narrow for a man 

Whose shoulders bore the sin 

Of all the world of souls without 

And all the souls within. 
—Lawrence. 


The study of the Bible is a _ post- 
graduate course in the richest library of 
human experience.—Herbert Hoover. 


“Tf peace be in the heart, 
The wildest winter storm is full of sol- 
emn beauty, 
The midnight lightning flash but shows 
the path of duty, 
living creature tells 
joyous story, 
The very trees and stones all catch a 
roll of glory, 
If peace be in the heart.”’ 


Hach some new 


The hoary centuries are full of Him. 
The echoes of His sweet voice are heard 
today. His love has perfumed the past 
nineteen hundred years, and He lives 
today as the Head of the Church. He 
lives today the object of warmest ado- 
ration, the most passionate love, for 
whom millions would die this very hour. 
Empires have fallen, thrones have 
crumbled, but Jesus lives.—Kittredge. 


All other religions are concerned with 
man seeking God. Christianity is the 
religion of God seeking man. The eth- 
nic faiths show man’s quest after God; 
Christianity is God’s quest for man 
through Jesus Christ. Note how every 
utterance of Christ’s is based on this 
point of view: How that He always re- 
fers to His Father and Himself as seek- 
ing men. He has been sent to men. 
God is in Him, reconciling the world to 
Himself.—Selected. 


The Episcopal Theological School 


Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Affiliated with Harvard University. 
Dean H. R. Washburn, 3 Mason Street. 
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CONFIRMATION 
PAPERS 


By 
CANON F. E. HOWITT 


Confirmation and Baptism. 

. Baptism and the Christian Covenant. 

. The Baptismal Covenant—Repentance. 

hee Fi A Covenant—Faith and the 
sith. 


The Baptismal Covenant—The Faith. 
. The Baptismal Covenant—Obedience. 
. The Lord’s Supper. 

The Means of Grace. 


PANS wow 


A series of informing pamphlets compiled 
by Canon F. E. Howitt. They have an in- 
estimable value in instructing those who con- 
template membership in the Church, and for 
impressing the already confirmed with the 
sacredness and meaning of this holy ritual. 
Price, single pamphlet, each......... 5 cents 
Complete set of eight.............. 25 cents 


Order from 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN 
COMPANY 


Richmond, Va. 


X ANTHINE 


will hereafter be sold in the new style 
bottle and package. Always best for 


the hair. Not to dye, but restores the 
color, promotes growth and prevents 
dandruff. 


Price, $1.00 at druggists, or sent pre- 
paid by us. 


XANTHINE CO., Richmond, Va. 
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L. T. CHRISTIAN 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR 


Boujevard-Park and Patterson Avenue 
Richmond, Va. 
Office Never Ciosed 

Prices te meet depressed conditions 


Some Important Facts in 
English Church History 


EXAMINED AND REVIEWED 
By 
REV. W. P. WITSELL, VD. D. 


This 1s an illuminating and instruc- 
tive review of the history of the Hpis- 
copal Church in England from the ear- 
liegt records, with commentaries on the 
book with the above title compiled by 
the Rev. C. L. Wells, D. D., of Sewanee, 
Tenn, 


As a digest of the records of the es- 
tablishment and growth of the Church; 
its maintenance and continuity of exist- 
ence as an independent religious body 
amid the vicissitudes of early English 
politics, and efforts of outside interfer- 
ence, tuis review affords a valuable 
fund of information to churchmen. 

In pamphlet form, Ps 

Price, 25 cents 
For sale by : 
SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN CO. 
Richmond, Va. + peal bar 


A NATIONAL CHURCH PUBLICATION 


DESIGNED FOR THE PROMOTION OF PRACTICAL PIETY, THE DIFFUSION OF RELIGIOUS AND GENERAL 
INTELLIGENCE, AND THE MAINTENANCE OF THE PRINCIPLES OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
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The Rt. Rev. Jackson Kemper, D. D., 
First Bishop of Wisconsin. 


Courtesy of the Church-Times, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


FOURTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LITERATURE 


Following the Improved 


UNIFORM LESSON TOPICS 
Quarterlies and Papers 


INT. 


Samples on Application. 


Address 
UNION GOSPEL PRESS 
Box 680 Cleveland, Ohio. 


NOTICE—The “Bible Expositor and 
Diluminator,’”’ an Advanced Quarterly 
of 192 pages, in monthly parts but still 
a Quarterly, price 30 cents a quarter, 
$1.00 a year, payment with order. 


Sample lesson on application. 


URGENT 
NEED 


Books for the Libraries of our Dioce- 
san School. Needed in order to meet 
the requirements of the Association for 
Accredited Schools. 


Standard Works, Histories, Biog- 
raphies, Books of Travel, Science, and 
suitable good Fiction. Subscriptions to 
magazines also desired. 


Special Needs: 
tannica, New Edition. 
lar Science, 15 Volumes. 


Encyclopedia- Bri 
Book of Popu- 


Contributions in money or in books 
will be greatly appreciated and should 
be sent to 


Mrs. Thomas P. Bryan, 
Library Chairman, Church School 
Board Committee, 
311 South Boulevard, Richmond, Va. 


® VESTMENTS 


Cassocks, Surplices, Stoles, Silks, 
Embroideries, Cloths, Fringes 
CLERICAL SUITS 
Priest Cloaks, Rabats, Collars 
Church Vestment Specialists 
for over half a century 


COX SONS & VINING - 


(33 EAST 23RD STREET. NEW 


INC. 


YORK . NY 
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L. T. CHRISTIAN 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR 
Boujevard-Park and Patterson Avenue 
Richmond, Va. 

Office Never Ciosed 
Prices te meet depressed conditions 
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YOU 
NEED NOT 
FORGET 


— if you wish to remember. 

Follow the simple, practical rules in 

HOW TO MEMORIZE 

By William Evans, Ph. D., D. D. 

A compact manual of fundamental 
principles and best suggestions for 
memorizing, with especial application 
to the Scriptures. Appropriate selec- 
tions for practice are also included. 

Every Student, Teacher, 
Preacher and Public 
Speaker should possess 
this valuable book. 

Quite as helpful also to Business 
Men, Sales People, Day and Sunday 
School Teachers, Librarians, Postal, 
Telegraph and Railroad Employees and 
others whose work makes special de- 

mands upon the memory. 

Cloth, 96 pages, gilt stamp, net 75c. 


THE BIBLE INSTITUTE COLPORT- 
AGE ASS’N, 


$43sc North Wells St., CHICAGO 


CONTENTS 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


$3.00 a year in advance. To the Clergy, 
2.00. Six months, $1.50; 10 cents a copy. 
Foreign postage, $1.00 additional 

For the convenience of subscribers sub- 
scriptions are continuad at expiration un- 
less otherwise ordered. Notice of renewal, 
discontinuance, or change of address 
should be sent two weeks before the date 
they go into effect. 


RECEIP1? OF PAYMENT is shown 18 
about two weeks by change of date im 
address label. If date is not properly 
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The Ewart’s Cafeteria 
EXICELLENT FOOD 
REASONABLE PRICES 


Richmond, Va. 
112-114 N. 5th St. 
Norfolk, Va. 
112-114 Market St. 


Washington, D. C. 
522 13th, N. W. 


1 SHRINE MONT 


High in Virginia Alleghanies, 100 miles 
due west of Washington, central in Third 
Province, 13 miles by fine motor road from 
Mt. Jackson, where Greyhound buses and 
So. Ry. trains are met on notice. Group 
of 10 cottages about Cathedral Shrine and 
Refectory Hall. Many recreations. Church 
owned, operated at cost; welcomes Church 
people and friends from Easter to Ad- 
vent; bd. & ldg.—outings $2 a day, vaca- 


tions $12.50 a week; also invites~Church 
groups, retreats and conferences. ~ Pro- 
spectus. Rev. E. L. Woodward,.M. D,, Di- 


rector, Shrine Mont, Orkney Springs, Va. 


Catboltc for every trutb of God; ; Protestant against every error of man. 
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PEACEFUL METHODS. 

The unfortunate assassination of Huey Long brings 
to mind the whole attitude of many Americans to- 
wards firearms. For a supposedly peaceful nation, we 
support by law the right of individuals to be armed 
in an alarming fashion. One smiles as he thinks of 
England where even the police do not cary firearms! 

Of course, if we resort to methods of dictatorship, 
we shall probably be forced to protect our dictators in 
the traditional manner of dictators—the methods of 
heavily armed retainers being a cardinal point in the 
technique. Whatever Mr. Long stood for in polities, 
and we are afraid it was little except the personal ad- 
vancement of Mr. Long, he was a traditional dictator. 
The flaming uniforms of a Hitler or a Mussolini were 
absent, but the armed guard was there and force de- 
mands force in return. May his death at least teach 
Americans a much needed lesson as to the end of such 
paths. 

In a larger way the philosophy of guns and ammu- 
nition is carried out in international relations. Per- 
haps the demented assassin is not as easy to spot in 
the international picture. But in the race for arma- 
ments, the strong dictating nation is inviting return 
of physical violence and if the world is again to go 
mad and resort to murderous war, it will be because 
the method of armaments has been used rather than 
the method of peaceful arbitration. 

It is doubly unfortunate that certain representatives 
of Christianity seem to condone both the use of fire- 
arms and the use of armaments in general. We still 
hear a good deal about ‘‘self defense.’’ Is not the 
best defense that which we can make use of in the 
learning of the golden rule for business and govern- 
ment in general? Is not a Christian attitude towards 
the rights of others something that the world has not 
yet learned, and is it not high time that even in little 
communities where it is yet considered the sign of a 
strong man to carry a pistol Christian ministers 
point out the cowardliness of such conduct and the re- 
sults that are bound to come? : 

‘‘Negative thinking”’ is something that psychologists 
tell us is harmful. What could be more negative than 
the continued reliance upon physical force? The Chris- 
tian religion is a religion of positive thinking built 
upon posiive faith. In the childhood days of civiliza- 
tion recorded in the Old Testament it is true that war 
and murder were still used, but to those who have the 
inspiration of The Son of God there is a growth that 
must be made a reality in our lives, and He on the 
Cross forever showed the foolishness of methods of 
physical force. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND THE PARISH. 

With the autumn months most city and town par- 
ishes will begin the Sunday School, or, as we have 
been taught to say, the Church School. In rural areas 
it has been running at full force during the months 


when their greatest activities are carried on—the sum- 
mer, 


But the autumn brings up the whole question of 
religious education. Though our Chureh ean claim 
credit for the beginnings of Sunday School work 
general, we have certainly allowed others to surpass 
us in the continuation of this great work. Hard as 
the work is, we have a greater challenge than ever, for 
religious education in the home has fallen into a state 
of indifference or negligence, and the only education in 
religious teachings received by the average child is the 
few minutes a week given by the Sunday School. 

The sad fact is only too true that most of our clergy 
and laity are ignorant of the whole subject of re- 
ligious education. And this is true in spite of the fact 
that our department of Religious Education in the 
National Council has been and still is (despite 
financial cuts) most efficient. Once we were at 


a Summer Conference. Some fine young women 
who had eonsecrated their education and_ talent 


to the subject of the training of e¢hildren in re- 
ligion were teaching a course in their subject. 
Many of the clergy present were almost insolently in- 
different. They did not understand the problem, and 
they did not realize that behind the technique that was 
being taught was a method that would hold in the 
present doubting world. But the consecration and 
talent was wasted, for in everything we must have 
the willingness to learn as well as the teacher who is 
eager to impart knowledge. 


Can we not plead for a better use of the National 
Council’s department? Can we not hope that Episco- 
palians will still receive light enough to realize “that 
they are ignorant about one of the most important 
things in the world? Can we not get over the super- 
cilious attitude that such things belong to Baptist and 
Methodists and not to cultured Episcopalians? Unless 
we do, we may find ourselves in a few generations 
without enough adults informed about religion to make 
very much difference whether our Church exists or 
not. 

But there is hopefulness in the fact that a fine group 
in our Church are aroused to the problem, and when 
people are aroused something is done, Vestries and 
rectors are gradually learning that almost the first 
appropriation necessary is that for a Church School, 

(Continued on page 10.) 
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Church and World Problems as Others See ‘Them 


German Cardinals Threaten to Impose an Interdict. 
Christian Century, September 11, 1935. 


Tense as the religious situation in Germany has 
been, it seems now to be hastening toward a crisis 
far more severe than any so far experienced. As these 
words are written, the Protestant pastors are deciding 
whether to accept what the government authorities 
have declared is a final ultimatum, demanding state 
control over the life of the churches. Meanwhile, the 
Catholic hierarchy has reached its decision and has 
publicly cast down the gauntlet to Hitler. On Sunday, 
September 1, a pastoral letter signed by the three Gre- 
man cardinals, and twenty-three archbishops, bishops 
and other church dignitaries, was read in all the Cath- 
olie churches of the Reich. In this letter the authorities 
of the Catholic church warned the Reichsfuhrer of ‘‘the 
danger of abuse of power and other interference and 
oppression of the Christian conscience.’’ They reiter- 
ated their refusal to accept a state dictatorship over 
their churches. They denied charges of ‘‘political Ca- 
tholicism.’’ They instructed members of their churches 
that it is their ‘‘holy duty’’ to enroll their children in 
such religious organizations as the Nazis have tried 
to suppress in favor of the Hitler Youth. And to top it 
all, the hierarchy uttered a threat which does not come 
frequently from Catholic lips in these days. ‘‘Our 
church vanquished the old heathens and will not be 
upset by the new heathenism,’’ the cardinals and the 
‘bishops warned. ‘‘But it is possible to remove the light 
of faith from countries which fail us in this hour.’’ 
This is nothing less than a threat to put all Germany 
under an interdict. German national feeling has never 
forgotten the result of one interdict; even the treaty of 
Versailles has not left as deep wounds as the courtyard 
of Canossa. The cardinals are fully aware that no 
punishment imposed by the church today could pro- 
‘duce another such prostration before the papal power. 
But Hitler, also, knows that the 23,000,000 Catholics in 
Germany would not accept complacently withdrawal 
of their sacraments. 


LABELS. 
Editorial—Chicago Herald and Examiner, September 5, 1935. 


The habit of branding all who differ from us is per- 
nicious. It is possible to ‘‘curse by labels’’ and it 
mars the Christian fellowship. The most common one 
today is the red label. Let a man suggest that there 
are evils in our system and seek to remedy the evil— 

‘let him see that something is wrong when so few have 
nearly all the money and so many have hardly enough 
to eat. Let him speak out and he is apt to be labelled 
Radical, Socialist or even Communist. His ideas are 
dismissed by many and he is considered dangerous and 
unworthy of fellowship. 

Let a man awaken to the curse of war and see peace 
in season and out of season, let him take a stand on the 
matter before the world and he is dubbed a Pacifist 
and treated by some as though his wits had departed. 
Pacifist, as a preacher I heard this summer remark, 
means a maker of peace, and Jesus calls every one of 
us to be peacemakers. Unless we are, we can hardly 
hope to taste His ‘‘blessed.”’ 

‘‘Old fashioned’’ is another label. ‘‘Victorian’’ we 
say of a thing and condemn it, but some of the moral 
and spiritual values of that past day are worth pre- 
serving. Ais we let go yesterday’s temporal fashions, 
the stiff manners, the hampering clothes, the horse-hair 
furniture, let us hold to yesterday’s eternal treasures. 
The priceless things of life belong to yesterday as well 
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as today. Love and loyalty, honor and integrity, chiv- 
alry and devotion, all these belong to yesterday as well 
as today. 


Some still use the labels Modernist and Fundamen- 
talist. Great harm is done when we persist in these 
labels. .Christ is the great and only name. Is the 
man a Christian? Is he regenerate? Is he conse- 
crated? Is he a believer? As Bishop Taylor Smith 
said, ‘‘Has he the inside of the bottle and not the la- 
bel???’ Whichever way a man’s mind turns on the va- 
rious questions does his heart turn to Christ in every- 
thing. That is the question. The hungry sheep who 
look up from the pews know little about the label and 
perhaps care less but they know when they are fed. 


In the second and third centuries ‘‘Christian’’ was 
a label of condemnation. The Roman citizens had a 
violent prejudice against the Christians. All the evils 
of the time were attributed to them. Let a crop fail 
and ‘‘the Christians to the lions.’’ Once the Jews 
and Gentile were severed. There was no fellowship 
between them. But St. Paul says: ‘‘Christ has broken 
down the middle wall of partition between us.’’ La- 
bels keep men apart. They breed enmity and resent- 
ment. They tend to destroy the Christian fellowship. 
As we set out to reform the world, let each begin with 
himself. It will help a great deal if we junk our la- 
bels and measure everyone and everything by the 
standard of Christ. 


Youth and the Church. 
Editorial—The Canadian Churchman, September 12, 1935. 


The character of a city or nation can be no higher 
than the collective, average character of its citizen- 
ship. 

All the laws and edicts that might be devised by 
sociologists, economists or political idealists for rais- 
ing the level of public morality, and thus increasing 
the general welfare, could not overcome that truth. 

In a democracy, the common morality must be im- 
proved before the public morality can be elevated for 
purposes of better government and higher communal 


good. 


To reason otherwise is to say that a community or a 
people can lift itself by its bootstraps—that citizens in 
the mass can, by some magical legislative hocus-pocus, 
transform themselves into beings superior to what they 


are when taken singly. " 
Only by building individual morality can publie 


morality be assured. 

And it has been demonstrated that through religion 
can be imparted to youth in the mass the strength of 
character that is indispensable to the advancement of 
the human race. . 


No more potent agency has been found than religion — 
for inculeating, as matters of everyday practice, ideas 
of rigid personal honor, of charity, of sacrifice and of 
courageous adherence to right against wrong. 


Based as they are upon spiritual conviction, or faith 
in supernatural law, religious principles are stronger 
than any rules ever devised by man for the regulation 
of his behavior. 


An honest mind, properly trained in the light of re- 
ligious teaching, can be trusted to function honestly in 


any erisis, regardless of its skill in reasoning. = = 
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The Will to Power or the Will to Serve? 


Dictatorships seem at present to be the order of the 
day. Mussolini, the dictator of Italy, has even gone 
beyond the absolute control of a single nation, for he 
has served notice to the world at large, as represented 
by the League of Nations, that he will brook no in- 
terference from anyone, and that any such opposition 
to his will in regard to the invasion of Ethiopia, would 
be considered by him as an act of war. There is a 
realization on the part of the powers belonging to the 
League of Nations that its existence as a bulwark 
against war is being imperilled, but they are afraid of 
taking any drastic action lest it should precipitate a 
conflagration, which would involve the whole of Eu- 
rope. On the other hand, if Italy is allowed to carry on 
a war of conquest against Ethiopia, a still greater 
crisis might arise in the form of a rising of the colored 
races against the white, or at any rate profoundly dis- 
turb the relations between them. The nations have 
never before been brought face to face with such a 
perplexing and perilous dilemma. 


A World Phenomenon. 

Such a world phenomenon as Mussolini is a demon- 
stration of the power of the human will when de- 
veloped to an abnormal extent. It is true that in ab- 
sorbing, as it were, all the powers of government into 
his own person, he has been actuated by a desire to 
make of Italy a great nation and to revive, as far as 
possible, the glory of the Roman Empire. But his 
overvaulting ambition has carried him too far, in seek- 
ing to conquer an independent nation in order that 
he may add its territory and resources to his own na- 
tion. The whole world looks on with practically uni- 
versal disapproval, but this one superman seems to 
be able, by the sheer power of his own will, to defy the 
judgment of mankind. The world stands still and 
ean apparently do nothing to avert the blow that is 
being delivered, not only against Ethiopia, but against 
civilization itself. 


Possibilities of Personality. 

The possibilities of human personality can scarcely 
be exaggerated, when we contemplate the career and 
present position of this man, Mussolini, especially when 
we consider his humble origin. It is not this kind of 
leadership, however, that this poor distracted world 
needs at the present time. Such a leader as Mussolini 
is rather calculated to bring about more chaotic con- 
ditions than ever. It is not the Will to Power that is 
needed to create a better and more stable civilization, 
but the Will to Serve. 


_ Christ and the Law of Service. 

The figure of Christ stands in the history of the 
world as the Perfect Example of manhood at its best. 
And His life was above all, one of service; for though 
He was the Son of God, yet He humbled Himself to 
become the Servant of all humanity. ‘‘I am among you 
as He that serveth,’’ He said to His disciples, in order 
that they might know and all the world might know. 
that this is the ideal life, and the one which most 
pleases God, and brings out the divine image in our 
nature. 


The Need for Great Men. get 
The world urgently needs great men at this critical 
time in human history, but their greatness must be 
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manifested in their likeness to Christ, and their long- 
ing and desire to serve their fellowmen. If mere nat- 
ural ability, when fully developed, can manifest such 
a commanding influence as to make its will supreme 
in-world affairs, Christianity ought to be capable of 
producing leaders whom the world will recognize as 
wielding an influence equal to and greater than any 
force which is merely natural. For personality, great 
as its possibilities are, even on a natural plane, must 
have greater possibilities still when reinforced with 
union with God, and working in alliance with Him. 
The Law of Service has been revealed to us by Christ 
Himself, as the Law of His own life, and therefore 
divine, and that being so, by working on the same plan 
as He did, we are sure that we are working together 
with God, since Christ’s life was a fulfillment of the 
Divine Purpose, and in harmony with it. ‘‘ Whose 
I am and Whom I serve,”’ said St. Paul, which goes 
far to explain the secret of the tremendous influence 
which he exerted in his own day, and has been ex- 
erting ever since by his writings. 


Collective Responsibility for Service. 


But great leaders are not sufficient, mighty though 
their influence may be; there should be a general rise 
in the level of Christian life and service among the 
vank and file of the army of the Living God. There 
is an imense amount of reserve power in the Christian 
Church, and this ought to be brought out and used 
to influence the world. It is impossible to measure 
the capacity for service in the humblest servant of 
God when the Holy Spirit is allowed to use him as he 
has the power and willingness to do. The possibilities 
of the human soul are known only to God Himself who 
alone knows how to make the most of them. 


Equipment for Service. 


We ought to pray that He will take every gift and 
talent and power with which He has endowed us, and 
train them and equip them for the highest kind of 
service open to us here on earth. This is for God’s 
honor and glory and not our own, and therefore it 
is our duty to seek for such a revelation to us and to 
the world of what God created us for and is able to 
make of us, at our best. 


Christ’s Channel. 
If I could but His channel be, 
That He might let the forces free 
Which like a great and mighty tide 
Will all that hinders override. 
Then shall I see things come to pass 
Which none have seen this age, alas! 
But why should we not see them now 
As blossoms come upon the bough? 
A new spring hastens on its way 
To show what can be in His day, 
When He shall His great power reveal 
The sorrows of the world to heal. 
Then may I have a part with Him 
To fill man’s cup full to the brim 
With joy of knowing what His power 
Can make us in His destined hour, 
When in the brightness of His day 
All things shall come beneath His sway. 
Frederick W. Neve. 
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Personal Qualifications for the Ministry 
By THOMAS L. HARRIS. 


Rector Church of St. Luke and The Epiphany, 


ET US BEGIN with a dazzling glimpse of the ob- 

vious. The paramount personal qualification for 

the ministry, is that the minister himseif should 
be a person. Although obvious enough this qualifica- 
tion is often either ignored or mistaken. <A vestry 
on the hunt for a new rector is apt to confuse having 
a charming personality with being a person; while the 
rector himself thinks that being highly individualistic. 
is identical with being a person. The vestry’s mis- 
take is more pardonable because a charming person- 
ality may really disclose a person underneath, though, 
alas, it often is only the smiling face rising above a 
stuffed shirt. The younger clergy have a cruelly apt 
name for this type. The young Apollo with a winning 
smile and a charming pulpit manner, who dazzles by a 
swift rise from glory unto glory, yet somehow in early 
middle life ieaves an indelible impression of failure in 
his ministry, may deceive all his people some of the 
time—usually the first year in his new parish—but 
his irreverent brethren have probably long since clas- 
sified him as one of ‘‘the personality boys.’’ Charm, 
a winsome smile, affability, these are gifts and graces 
which may be of inestimable value to a person, but are 
meretricious on a stuffed shirt. ‘‘Personality’’ in the 
popular sense is apt to be a very superficial character- 
istic.’ Unhapy the man who has nothing substantial 
behind those ornaments and unhapy the parish that 
finds itself led by a graceful figurehead rather than 
by a real person. 

The minister, on the other hand, frequently contuses 
being an individual with being a person. Most of us 
suffer at Sometime from an acute attack of rectoritis. 
Some of us never recover—with disastrous consequen- 
ces for our ministry. The minister suffering from 
rectoritis is assertive, eccentric, domineering, individ- 
ualistic. He is, if you like, a character, not a person, 
a rector but not a parson. His mannerisms may amuse 
but they are not edifying. The initiated suspect that 
his individuality has a neurotic origin. Occasionally 
a great individualist may render his church a service, 
but more often the gifted individualist is a heretic 
rather than a saint, and the average individualist is 
a nuisance to his vestry, his brethren and the Bisnep. 

What, then, makes a person? What are the charac- 
teristics of a person? First of all, a true person ex. 
hibits a consistent, and well-rounded development. The 
healthy tree grows, and with varying speed according 
to the circumstances of age and climate, but it does 
not grow lopsided or deformed. A person lhkewise 
grows—but grows consistently, not ecentrically. We 
may say, then, the first characteristic of a person is an 
integrated development. A true person is whole- 
hearted, whole-souled, not divided by complexes, not 
deformed by one-sided development. The second char- 
acteristic of a person is that he is consecrated. This 
really follows froin the first characteristic; for growth 
eannot be a consistent development unless it is directed 
towards one end. Of course the stimuli of growth may 
be varied, and the pace of growth may alter, but it 
moves in one direction. Any person has reacted to 
many stimuli. The first intimations of religion gained 
in Sunday School and Church; the intellectual stimu- 
lus of college, the spiritual stimuli of the ministry; all 
these have played upon the person who is a minister; 
but assuming him to be a person these are not ‘listract- 
ing stimuli, but attracting; consciously he draws at his 
cares and studies one way—and that way leads to God 
through Christ. Without being consecrated no man 
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can be integrated—he cannot be a person. Of course 
there are lesser consecrations—the most familiar be- 
ing a whole-hearted devotion to oneself; but such self- 
worship produces only individuals, not persons. Other 
consecrations there are; to a church, to science, to a 
political party; but none of these provides the pessibil- 
ity of perfect consecration, because only devotion to a 
person can form a person. Unquestionably, the enief 
personal qualification for the ministry is being oneself 
a person—equally certain it is that one ean become a 
person only by consecration to a person and that Per- 
son is God in Christ. 


NTELLUCTUAL and natural qualifications for the 

ministry are eminently desirable, but absolutely es- 

sential is a genuine devotion to our Lord and con- 
secration to God’s will. 


But, lest this should seem an empty platitude, let 
us return to the maker of integration. A poorly inte- 
grated person is a disaster in the ministry. The lead- 
ership he should provide is marred by his own ¢on- 
flicts; the unhealthy physician of souls cannot bring 
sound health to those in need. There is no limit to 
the damage done the cause of Christ by unhealthy, 
poorly adjusted priests. Let us leave the melancholy 
prospect and turn to see how integration is gained. 
Integration comes from handling real difficulties. Dis- 
integration begins when the real problems of life are 
not solved but set aside. The minister who has not 
met the difficulties of adjustment to parents is not fit 
to serve Him who said to His mother, ‘‘ Woman, what 
have I to do with thee?’’ In the development of per- 
sonality the first cruical stage is solving the problem of 
relating ourselves to our parents. If we are dishonest 
with them then disintegration begins. But there are 
many other issues to be found. In marriage, in voca- 
tion, in the daily choices which are our response to 
life’s countless challenges, we become either more 
closely knit into a person or tend to disintegrate. The 
ministry is no place for a man who fears to choose, 
and to choose whole-heartedly. Perhaps no other pro- 
fession so constantly exposes a man to the perils of 
choice. The minister is master of his own time and 
must choose what he will do with it; he must choose 
his text and. theme for his weekly sermon, and the re- 
sponsibility of spiritual leadership resolves itself into 
the duty of choosing. No wonder that in the Roman 
Church the perils of choice are safe-guarded by elab- 
orate regulations. Nevertheless, no system of regula- 
tions, however wise, can altogether relieve the priest of 
his rsponsibility to choose. There is a more excellent 
way than regulation—this, too, the Roman Chureh lias 
followed—namely consecration. The ultimate strength 
of the human person is when his will conforms to. 
God’s. Then choice ceases to be disintegrating effort 
but an act of the whole being. ‘‘Ama et fae quod vis’” 
‘‘Tove and do what you will,’’ is the final seeret of 
psychology and ethies. 

Consecration to God is, therefore, an absolute pre- 
requisite for the priest, indeed for any man, if he is to 
become a person. Otherwise he will be torn asunder 
by the confiicting claims of his desire and reality it- 
self. And consecration is rarely in the aorist tense; 
usually it is in the imperfect, as a continuing process. 
Consecration is a process that needs constant stimula- 
tion from worship, from meditation, from. ethical ac- 
tion. In worship the creature adores the creator; he 

(Continued on page 10.) bite pines 
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The Episcopal Church and Labor 


By the Rev. Floyd Van Keuren, 


Executive Secretary of the Social Service Commission 


\ HE Episcopal Church is deeply interested in the 
@ labor movement. Her Founder was a carpenter. 
And today the problems of labor are the personal 
problems of a large percentage of her membership. 
Working men and women form a great proportion of 
ther congregations; many parishes are almost exclus- 
ively made up of working people. Among her mem- 
‘bers, too, are conscientious employers as deply con- 
cerned with these difficult problems as are their em- 
ployees. Outside her own membership she is equally 
interested ; for the relationship between employer and 
employee, is a vital part of that whole field of human 
relationships in which the Church has a divine eall 
‘to spread the Kingdom of God. 


In expressing her interest in labor, however, the 
Episcopal Church is wise to observe certain cautions, 
est she mjure the cause she would help. She should, 
in the first place, be sure that the particular labor 
movement whose eause she is to sponsor is a movement 
of honest labor. For there are honest labor move- 
ments :and there are dishonest labor movements, and 
it is not always easy to distinguish between them. A 
tree is still known by its fruits, but treacherous camou- 
flage, perversive propaganda and dishonest politics 
easily make excellent fruit appear to be growing on 
very corrupt trees. 


Names and titles, for example, mean nothing; the 
Detter the name, the worse may be the organization 
itself. Such words as ‘‘workers,’’ ‘‘industrial,’’ and 
““ynion,’’ are being used by many irresponsible, shift- 
less, and even sinister groups, who are ‘‘workers’’ 
only in the sense that they are working for the destruc- 
tion of industrial peace. They are not interested in 
justice for American labor; they are greedy for what 
they might get for themselves out of the overthrow of 
American institutions. They are really the instigators 
of most of the strikes, and are to blame for a large 
part of the disorders accompanying strikes. This is 
one of the reasons why both the general public and 
the best labor leaders are beginning to lose sympathy 
with strike methods. Even peaceful picketing has 
Deen so exploited by these groups that intelligent per- 
sons are more inclined to patronize than to boycott 
picketed shops. 


These rabble groups are at war with honest labor 
as represented by the better element in the American 
Federation of Labor, and are indeed boring irom 
‘within, in an effert tu capture that organization for 
their own sinister purposes, or to destroy it. Yet, un- 
fortunately, certain church people and public officials, 
innocently taking them at their word as “‘labor’’ or- 
ganizations, and blindly failing to distinguish between 
honest and dishonest labor, have supported their sub- 
versive movements and even endorsed their vicious 
strikes. What a tragic pity it is, as a great labor 
leader has commented, that Church people should thus 
blindly and unwittingly fight against the cause cf 
‘honest labor by giving aid and support to its enemies. 


¢ HE problem of labor is a difficult and complicated 
one, but it is neither so difficult nor so complicaied 
‘as certain interested reformers and social radicals 
would have us believe. It is a matter of intricate and 


progressive adjustments toward better and fuller so- -- 


‘cial welfare on both sides. Inherently it is in no sense 
a ‘‘class struggle,’’ although many aspects of class 
‘conflict have been introduced into it as propaganda 
to try to prove a necessity for a new social and eco- 
nomic order. 


of the Dicoese of New York. 


The Episcopal Church should avoid the trap of ad- 
vocating a new social and economic order, if by that 
is meant a repudiating and up-rooting of the old social 
order. True, we have been told of the collapse cf the 
old order, and we have had neurotic reflections on 
the end of an era. The informed student of social 
history knows that there has been no collapse of the 
old order—such a statement is sheer propagnda to jus- 
tify revolutionary experiments. The old order has had 
its faults and failures, but instead of collapsing. it has 
been growing better, century by century. There have 
been off years, and even generations, as in the growth 
of a tree there are winter periods; but, on the whole, 
human society has been developing toward the King- 
dom of God as our Lord said it would, ‘‘first tiie blade, 
then the ear, after that the full corn in the ear.’’ 
Slow, persistent, evolutionary growth is God’s way for 
social progress. 

Make the test for yourselves and see how false is 
the propaganda of the radicals. Compare any period 
of history with that of one hundred years before, and 
observe how glorious has been the progress of social 
evolution. Why, it would have to be so,--wouldn’t 
it?—for one who believes in God. 


HIS suggests another caution which should 

guide the Church in her assistance to labor. 

She should beware of the extremist in the 
labor movement, and should give her support 
to labor’s conservative and intelligent leadership. 
The best leadership in the American Federation 
of Labor is sometimes eriticized because it rep- 
resents the American middle-class point of view. 
Well, have we any more sane and more whole- 
some point of view than that of our great American 
middle-class? It is there that the soundest social judg- 
ment is to be found, and not among the extremes of 
society. Consider the extremely ignorant on the one 
hand, and the extreme intelligentsia on the other; or, 
on the one hand, what the Soviets call the ‘‘prole- 
tariat,’’ and on the other, the ultra plutoerat—-all of 
these extremes, by the very fact that they are ex- 
tremes, are unrelated to wholesome, normal society. 
They have been well called, ‘‘lunatie fringes.’’ Their 
social ignorance usually fosters social arrogance. In 
the physiology of the human body, as a physician re- 
cently said to me, extremes are pathological, a form 
of disease. One might, with equa! truth, say that in 
the body of society such extremes are communist, so- 
cialist and fascist are psychopathiec--forms of mental 
disease. 

The matter is not, of course, one of education or the 
lack of it, of money or the lack of it. It is a matter of 
wholesome human character, of honesty, morality, self- 
discipline, and other old fashioned but Christian vir- 
tues. The honest labor movement believes in these 
standards. It knows that without these social stand- 
ards the labor movement itself will fail. The Hpis- 
copal Church may well stand shoulder to shoulder 
with labor’s best leaders in their efforts to maintain 
these standards. 

Something of this was suggested in a recent sign, 
‘‘The motorman of this car was chosen because he is 
courteous, capable and efticient.’’ If some such stand- 
ards were a requisite for every job, labor would again 
have dignity and power. If such were the standards 
for membership in labor unions the labor movement 
would indeed move forward victoriously. Suppose we 
earry it farther. What a grand old world it would be 
if every worker of every kind—employee, employer, 
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government official, elergyman—knew that his only 


‘right’? to have a job at all contest on his being 
‘courteous, capable and efticient.’’ 

Unfortunately, certain Labor Sunday messages of the 
churches seem not to be greatly concerned with these 
matters. Based on the false assumption that our so- 
cial order has collapsed, these messages sometimes read 
more like socialist or communist political platforms 
than words of help from religious groups. Some are 
Lut thinly disguised appeals "or the overthrow of eapi- 
{alism and the establishment of some sore of prole- 
tarian collectivism. it is a pity when church bodies 
seem more anxious to arouse the passions of irresponsi- 
ble and undiscipled rank and file elements than they 
are to rally real workers to a loyal support of respon- 
sible and conservative labor leaders. 


O ery ‘‘Peace! Peace!’’ when there is no peace is 
indeed a weak and blind thing to do. But to ery 
‘Wire! Fire!’’ when the danger is slight, is crimi- 
nal. Those who know real social conditions through- 
out this country, behind the screen of radical under- 
mining propaganda, know that there would be little 
danger of social fires, were it not for the menace of 
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social incendiaries—radicals of various types. Some 
of them are children aud visionary dreamers, filled 


with religious fervour fur justice and mercy, but ut- 
terly inexperienced and impractical, and playing into 
the hands of vicious and sinister radicals, who are hos- 
tile to law and order and tw all established government 
except a Communist one. Many of these latter are alien 
enemies guided by the steel hand of Stalin. We may 
thank God that our great labor leaders are waging 
war against these social ingendiaries. Should not the 
Church help in this struggle of labor against social 
incendiarism? Surely, the Church can best help the 
Jabor movement by fostermg and encouraging and sup- 
porting the best in that movement. 

Justice on both sides; the division of the [ruits of 
labor, as much as is possible according to the social 
value of the service rendered, and, when there is work 
to be done and ability to do it, the general acceptance 
of St. Paul’s sound employment slogan ‘‘If any will 
nct work, neither let him eat.’’—-these principles inust 
continue to be set forth bv better ana better labor laws 
pregressively adjusted to changing conditions. But 
such laws will always be evaded, as similar laws have 
been in the past, by those employers and employees 

(Continued on page 10.) 


Salt of the Earth 


By JAMES E. FREEMAN. 


Bishop of Washington. 


ITHIN THE LIFE of every man there is that 

which certifies to him that he is possessed of a 

quality of life that is indestructible. As Ten- 
nyson puts it, ‘‘We know we were not made to die.’’ 
No matter how we may express it in a formal ereed, 
we have the deep consciousness that the better part of 
our nature, the real self within us, must go on. ‘The 
intimations of immortality come to us with increasing 
insistence and stronger affirmations as life proceeds. 
Quite apart from revelation itself, we discover in every 
race and people a passion for life, a desire for higher 
fulfillment, and this passion will not be denied, no 
matter what the disappointments and disillusionments 
of life may suggest. 

One of the great interpreters of this conception of 
an endless life is the apostle St. Paul. He writes with 
strong conviction concerning it in the fifteenth chapter 
ot his first letter to the Corinthians, so assured is he 
in his triumphant belief that he cries out: ‘‘O death, 
where is thy sting? O grave, where is ihyv victory?”’ 
In another place in a letter written to the Church in 
Rome, he says: ‘‘The Spirit itself beareth witness 
with our spirit, that we are the children of God.’’ It is 
the concurrent witness of the eternal spirit with that 
which resides in man that compels him to believe in his 
higher destiny, in a divine quality within his nature 
that. survives all the shocks and ills of time. Even 
though in moments of careless, objectless living he 
seems to silence the voices that tell him he has a spark 
of the divine in his nature, when severe tests and 
trials are upon him he inevitably asserts his belief 
that he must go on even when death has sealed his 
eyes in an ‘‘iron sleep.”’ 

Ever and again in these recent years we have heard 
it suggested that man has lost his zest for a fuller, 
more abundant life, that the misfortunes of this life 
rob him of desire for a life that is to be. We do not 
believe it. All our observation and experience affirm 
the utter indestructibleness of man’s hope for higher 
attainment. He may suppress his déeper feelings and 
emotions, regard himself as the victim of fortuitous 
circumstances, while away his days in excesses and the 


gratification of selfish desire, but sometime, some- 
where, when he is rendered sober and reflective by 
misfortune or disaster, the witness within answers to 
the witnes without, and he sees life as a process of de- 
velopment, leading on beyond the years into a future 
where all his better hopes and ideals shall have their 
logical fulfillment. 


‘“¢ Alas for him who never sees, 
The stars shine through the cypress trees.”’ 


Thus the poet wrote; to him the tragedy of trage- 
dies was a life without assurance, without the capa- 
city to see the glimmering stars shining through the 
darkening shadows of the somber trees. 


T have dealt with every variety and expression of 
life, from the most depraved to the most virtuous, and 
IT have yet to find the individual who persistently re- 
fused to believe in the larger, more complete life. 
There may have been doubts and misgivings, there 
may have been barriers that seemed insurmountable, 
but when the supreme test came, the spirit within as- 
serted itself and it found peace and satisfaction in the 
assuring voice that said: ‘‘Because I live, ye shall 
live also.’’ So real was Christ’s recognit:en of this 
spirit within man that he used all His powers to give 
it a finer, fuller expression. Wherever He touched 
life, no matter what its limitations, He evoked a re- 
sponse by showing it what it possessed of divinity. 
Herein, we discover His power over men, yes, and His 
continuing power even down to the latest day. Our 
human nature responds to His appeal, not alone be- 
cause He speaks with authority, but because He ealls 
forth that which we recognize is common to life itself. 
We are at our best and our truest when we give the 
divine element. in our natures. its fullest, freest expres- 
sion; when we really assert our rightful heritage as 
the “children of God.’’ 


It is the ‘‘spirit that beareth witness’’ with our spirit 
that gives to life a new meaning and a cones operat 
of its ultimate attainment. 
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Bishop Jackson Kemper “Bishop of All Outdoors” 


ECALLING the days when the Middle West and 

the entire region of the Mississippi Basin was a 

wilderness, high officials of the Episcopal Church 
in the United States, clerical and lay, will participate 
beginning Sunday, September 22, in: a week of ob- 
servances of the Centennial Anniversary of the conse- 
eration, September 25, 1835, of Jackson Kemper as the 
first Missionary Bishop of the American Church. 

Kemper, signifying ‘‘‘champion,’’ heads the list as 
predecessor and fore-runner or Hare, Whipple, Chase, 
Otey, Tuttle, Talbot, Rowe, McKim, and the other 
great American missionary bishops who as real pi- 
oneers, were in the forefront of the struggle for the 
‘‘winning of the West’’; or, facing East, carried the 
Cross overseas to the uttermost parts of the world. 
His life is one of the epics of the Plains. 

Designated Missionary Bishop of ‘‘the Northwest,’’ 
Kemper entered his ‘‘diocese’’ six weeks after his con- 
secration in Philadelphia on a conestoga wagon, with 
his trunk as a seat and a mule in the shafts, wearing 
top boots and a “‘four quart’’ hat. He assumed juris- 
diction over a region of three hundred thousand square 
miles in extent. It was a desolate waste, with no 
other means of travel save over trapper’s trails, un- 
settled, with Indians still roaming at large, and the 
flood of immigration just setting in. Seattered over 
the vast domain were about 800,000 whites and In- 
dians living practically in a state of nature. Casting 
about, he found that the total equipment for his task 
consisted of one minister and no Church in Indiana, 
and one Chureh and no minister in Missouri. He was 
practically without help, financial or otherwise: noth- 
ing but his zeal and determination. 


Fortunately, Kemper was not unacquainted with 
part of the territory into which he had plunged. A 
year previous to his consecration he had visited the 
Indian settlement at Green Bay, Wisconsin. So he set 
to work, travelling across Indiana and Illinois in his 
open wagon, toiling through swamps: and by stage 
coach and wagon, fiat boat and afoot, he shoved over 
into Missouri and Iowa, up into Minnesota, into Wis- 
consin, and even down into Oklahoma. He faced all 
the hardships of the pioneer, slept where night found 
him, ate when possible: but persistently and ever- 
lastingly applied himself to his task, holding services, 
establishing churches and missions, training ministers, 
displaying generally in his work for his Church the 
same courage and resource of which the incoming im- 
migrants were compounded, keeping pace with them, 
his churches rising as fast as the settlements were laid 
out by the settlers. 

One gets an idea of the magnitude of the task he 
set for himself and earried through, from the fact that 
in the region in which he labored for nineteen years 
following his consecration are now comprised the great 
states of Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Iowa, Kansas, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Missouri, Nebraska and North 
and South Dakota. 


ROM 1835 to 1854 Kemper labored steadfastly 
in the cause in which he was enlisted. Then, in 
the latter year, his efforts having born rich fruit- 
age, for the second time he was called to be Bishop of 


the newly created diocese of Wisconsin, a wilderness 


when he entered the territory at the beginning of his 
missionary episcopate. He accepted the post with the 
proviso that he be permitted to retain his missionary 
jurisdiction. He died May 24, 1870, a missionary to 
the end of his days, hailed reverently by his Church 
as an apostle worthy to be spoken of in the same 
breath with St. Paul, whom in many respects he was 
said to resemble, especially in his fire and zeal and 


eloquence; his faith and in his capacity to endure all 
the privations and hardships of the pioneer and trail 
breaker. During his nineteen years as Bishop of the 
Northwest, Kemper travelled 300,000 miles, a greater 
distance than the first great apostle travelled after his 
conversion on the road to Damascus. A man of splen- 
did physique and great power of endurance, which 
was at its peak in those days of his great adventure, 
Kemper almost necessarily possessed a sustaining 
sense of humor. 

““Were it not for the sure word of prophecy,’’ he 
wrote once, ‘‘I would wish to relinquish the post which 
I sought not, and where I have almost thought at times 
that I commanded a forlorn hope.’’ 

It must have been in these darker hours that his 
sense of humor came to his assistance, and he was able 
to say when asked of what he was Bishop, 

‘‘Bishop of what, sir? I am Bishop of all out 
doors.”’ 

In the nineteen years of his work in the wilderness, 
Kemper was able to contemplate upon becoming 
Bishop of Wisconsin, a diocese in Missouri, with its 
Bishop and twenty-seven clergy: Indiana, a diocese 
with its Bishop and twenty-five clergy. Wisconsin, 
his own diocese, with fifty-five clergy: Iowa, a dio- 
cese with a Bishop and thirty-one clergy, and Minne- 
sota, Kansas and Nebraska, similarly organized. 

Now, with a century having intervened since he 
journeyed forth, eleven thriving and prosperous states 
have been carved out of the wildernes into which he 
plunged; and within these states where there was one 
church and one minister all told, when Kemper be- 
came Bishop of all out doors, the Episcopal Church is 
hailing today twenty-two thriving dioceses, with a 
total of 1,121 churches, 914 ministers and a member- 
ship list aggregating a quarter of a million. 


It is the life and achievements of this historic figure 
in Nation and Church that primarily will be commem- 
orated in the services which have been arranged for 
the week of September 22 in Wisconsin. But in a 
larger sense it is an important epoch in the history of 
the American Church, which the advent of Kemper sig- 
nalizes, upon which great stress will be laid. 

It was with Kemper’s election at the General Con- 
vention of the Chureh in 1835 that the Episcopal 
Church emerged from the lethargy into which it had 
fallen in the years following its emergence as an inde- 
pendent Church, after the Revolution and assumed the 
worldwide function of propagating the faith which is 
the reason for its existence. Insular, almost parochial 
in its work up to then, a sermon preached in the Con- 
vention of 1835 by Bishop Doane, of New Jersey, re- 
called to the assembled bishops, priests and laymen the 
missionary motive which is the bases of Christian or- 
ganization. The Church had been dragging along, 
eoncerned largely with its local, petty concerns. 
Theretofore, what little missionary work it had en- 
gaged in was financed and administered separately and 
apart from the ordinary work of the Church by a vol- 
unteer missionary society of a dues paying character. 

The Convention, under Bishop Doane’s leadership, 
changed all that. At an inspired session of the gather- 
ing, the missionary motive was proclaimed to be the 
first and chief concern of the Church, which itself was 
declared to be in fact the Missionary Society, of which 
every baptized person in the Communion was held to 
be a responsible member. Haphazard support of mis- 
sionary work came to an end. The suport of the mis- 
sionary enterprise, with the entire world as its field, 
was made a fixed charge upon the Church as a whole. 

Kemper’s election as the first missionary Bishop of 
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the Church followed, and the seed which was sown in 
that Convention of 1835 has borne fruit since then in 
the dispatch of 98 missionary bishops by the Episcopal 
Church to domestic missionary districts, and through- 
out the world, with the full force of the Church behind 
them in their efforts. 


also, an interesting break with the past. Under 

the age old procedure Bishops were ‘‘called’’ to 
service. But Kemper was ‘‘sent,’’ since there was no 
one in the wilderness, where a Bishop was needed most, 
to call him. Also interesting to note is that, with this 
innovation, came another departure from established 
eustom, which, incidentally, practically revorutionized 
the world-wide missionary movement. Bishops in the 
old days were largely associated with knee breeches, a 
coach-and-four and a palace. It is from the English 
Church, it will be recalled, that the American Bishops 
stem. But Kemper went forth in true pioneer fashion 
—in the garb of a plainsman, perched on a lumber 
wagon or astride a pony, his See in his hat, the broad 
heavens for his paiace,—and thereby set a fashion for 
missionary bishops the world over. 

This interesting pioneer, who gave the best part 
of his life to the promotion of religion in the wilder- 
ness, was a college graduate of culture and refinement ; 
a man, too, of force and character, iron will, though 
intensely human, and capable of what seems to have 
been an incredible ability. to endure hardship. The 
First Missionary Bishop of the Church began his cleri- 
eal career in Connecticut, the diocese of the first 
Bishop of the American Church, and he was conse- 
erated by that William White, Father of the American 
Church, who in the dark days of the War for Inde- 
pendence, ‘‘bared his neck to the rope’’ by serving as 
Chaplain of the First Continental Congress. 

Born in Pleasant Valley, New York, December 21, 
1789, of German parents, he had given the first twenty 
years of his clerical life to parochial work when the 
summons to the mission field reached him. He died 
May 24, 1870, the 31st Bishop in the American succes- 
sion. One of the impressive features of the series of 
observances of the Centennial of his consecration will 
be a service on the afternoon of Sunday, September 
22, at the side of his grave on the campus of the Theo- 
logical school at Nashotah, Wisconsin, of which he was 
one of the founders, and in sight of which, in the mod- 
est home where he passed his declining years, he died. 

Commemorative services of the Centennial will be 
held genrally throughout the Episcopal Chureh; but 
it is in the dioceses of Milwaukee, Eau Claire and Fond 
du Lae, all in the state of Wisconsin, that the formal 
services in which the Presiding Bishop will participate, 
will be held. The program of these services is as fol- 
lows: ; 


K EMPER’S dispatch as a missionary bishop marked, 


Sunday, September 22. 
A short and informal service outdoors at Nashotah at 
3 P. M. 

a. A few words by the Presiding Bishop. 

b. An address on Bishop Kemper and Nashotah by 
Dean Nutter. 

ce. An address on Bishop Kemper the Man by Bishop 
Wilson. 

Procession to grave of Bishop Kemper, with suit- 
able prayers by Bishop Ivins, and the indication 
of other graves of interest in Nashotah Ceme- 
tery by an informed guide. 

Picnic supper. 


PERSONAL QUALIFICATIONS FOR THE 
MINISTRY. 
(Continued from page 6.) 


who may become a person looks to him who is. In 
meditation, a man looks upon Man and sets God In- 
earnate upon the altar of his own heart. The priest 
who is too busy to meditate lovingly upon His Master’s 
life and words and work ceases to be His servant. 
But beyond worship, beyond meditation, there lies the 
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world, which is the field for God’s work, which is the 
context of every human person. The life of action 
springs from the hfe of prayer. In ethical action 
whether it be within the family or in the management 
of financial affairs our personalities must find their 
expression. Deeds are the fruits by which the tree of 
personality is known. 


kK HAVE said nothing about these personal 

\\, qualifications which a vestry is apt to seek. 

Forcefulness, gentlemanliness, the ability to 

mix with people, these qualifications have their place 

in the total picture. It is, however, no more possible 

to choose the ideal minister by such a list of character- 

istics than it is to choose a beauty by abstract notions 
as to regularity and measurement of features. 

If the essential of Christian consecration is there 
even uncouthness may cease to be a blemish. St. Paul 
doubtless lacked many of the natural graces; indeed 
he admits his handicap in his letter to the Galatians— 
but the Galatians loved him and followed him never- 
theless because that handicap (whatever it may have 
been) was overcome by Paul’s consecration to Christ. 

He who has this essential personal qualification for 
the ministry need not fear that his ministry will be in 
vain. He may lack brilliance of mind, or cleverness of 
oratory, he may never become one of the great preach- 
ers or scholars or administrators of the Church. Sueh 
a man cannot, however, fail as a priest. A priest must 
speak as a person to other persons; he must lead his 
flock to the Great Shepherd of the Sheep. The minis- 
ter might well choose for his motto what Cardinal 
Newman selected for his arms, ‘‘‘Cor ad cor loquitar.’” 
‘‘Heart speaks to heart.’’ A whole-hearted conse- 
erated soul alone can minister to those whose souls are 
torn by sin and doubt. Only a person can be a par- 
son. 


THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH AND LABOR. 
(Continued from page 7.) 
who themselves lack personal honor, human kindness 
and high morality. 

These are the fruits of real religion—personal re- 
ligion based on the knowledge of God as revealed in 
Jesus Christ. Here then is the Church’s greatest op- 
portunity to be of service to the labor movement—to 
bring employers and employees tu Christ, that they 
may be no longer children tossed to and fro and ear- 
ried about with every wind of radical dictrine, but 
that each may attain unto a unity of faith, and of the 
knowledge of the Son of God, unto a full-grown man, 
unto the measure of the stature of the fullness of 
Christ. 


EDITORIALS. 
(Continued from page 3.) 
and with the fine institutes and Summer Conferences 


there is a growing group of informed teachers in our 
national Church. May this good work increase! 
Continue this if imposible to put all on page 3>. 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT. 

With this issue the Reverend G. W. Gasque becomes 
Editor of our ‘‘News From the Front’’ page. Mr. 
Gasque is Rector of the Church of the Incarnation, At- 
lanta, Georgia. He is deeply interested in Missions, 
and is the author of a set of lectures on our mission 
fields which a bishop describes as ‘‘one of the most in- 
forming and interesting things on Missions that I ever 
read.” 

It is hoped that Mr. Gasque wil have the hearty 
co-operation of those who can supply news from the 


mission fields, especially the missionaries. We take 
this opportunity to welcome Mr. Gasque into our fam- 
¥ ' ta ‘ - 


ily of editors. 
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« « IMPORTANT » » 


We would like to take this opportunity to urge 
those subscribers who have not paid their subscrip- 
tions to do so by return mail. The Southern 
Churchman is making a valiant fight and it is a great 
drain on our treasury to have to send out some 
thousands of bills each month for past due ac- 
counts. The bills are small, but in the aggregate 
they amount to a large sum, which we need to 
carry on the work. We shall appreciate tremen- 


dously your cooperation. 


As much as we dislike to take this step, from 


now on we shall be forced to cancel subscrip- 


tions on which payments have been overdue 
for three months. 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN COMPANY 
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NEWS FROM THE FRONT 


Rev. G. W. Gasque 


BISHOP OF NORTH TEXAS 
MAKES MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


Vested Choir of St. Andrews’ Church 
Provides Music for Annual Con- 
vention at Auditorium 


For the Forty-fifth Annual Re- 
Union of United Confederate Veterans, 
and the Fortieth Annual Convention of 
the Sons of Confederate Veterans in 
Amarillo, in the Missionary District of 
North Texas, held from September 3 to 
6, Bishop E. Cecil Seaman delivered 
the memorial address in the Municipal 
Auditorium. The vested choir of St. 
Andrew’s Church furnished the music 
for the occasion, and the rector, the 
Rey. Fredrick A. Foster, was invited to 
have an important part in the services. 

Bishop Seaman is Chaplain of the lo- 
cal Camp of the Sons of Veterans, his 
father, the late W. H. Seaman, of Gal- 
veston, having served on General Kirby- 
Smith’s staff. 

On Sunday evening, .August 25, 
Bishop Seaman, assisted by the Rev. A. 
B. Hanson, dedicated a new brick mis- 


sion house attached to St. Stephen’s 
Church, at Sweetwater. 
Mr. Dalton Moore supervised the 


erection of this second unit of the St. 
Stephen’s Mission, made possible by an 
Advance Work gift from the District of 
Idaho some years ago, supplemented, 
by a like sum raised locally. 


SALT LAKE CITY CLASS 
TRAVELS 2,500 MILES 


When Archdeacon Bulkley, of Utah, 
presented a class of fourteen from three 
missions outside of Salt Lake City; 
eight of the candidates came from Ken- 
ilworth, a distance of 132 miles, others 
came from Eureka, 100 miles away, and 
others from Park City, 32 miles dis- 
tant. Altogether the fourteen candi- 
dates traveled to and from their con- 
firmation more than 2,500 miles. 

The service was held in the chapel 
of the girl’s school, Rowland Hall, as 
it was just after St. Mark’s Cathedral 
had been badly damaged by fire. 

St. Mark’s was the first church built 
by Bishop Tuttle, and is the oldest non- 
Mormon church in the state. 

It is hoped that the fire insurance, 
- which covers only a part of the cost, 
will be supplemented by many gifts to 
make possible the rebuilding and mod- 
ernization of the cathedral as a me- 
morial to Bishop Tuttle, the great mis- 
sionary pioneer. 

Bishop Tuttle was sent to Utah in 
1867. In this Mormon state there are 
today more than 2,000 communicants 
of the Episcopal Church. St. Mark’s 
has a communicant list of 600. 


Read ‘“‘Work, Pray, and Give for His 
Kingdom,’ by Dr. Lewis B. Franklin. 
Send for a free copy to the Church 
Missions House Book Store, 281 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 


The September issue of The Spirit 
of Missions does not contain a single 
page of dry reading matter. 


This month is the one hundredth an- 
niversary of the consecration of Bishop 
Kemper, the first missionary Bishop of 
the Church. 


THE SANCTUARY. 

It is suggested that every priest offer 
a prayer for a Missionary District at 
least once a week before the Altar at 
the Celebration of the Holy Commun- 
ion, and that the priest and his people 
offer an additional prayer for the same 
District one or more times during the 
same week while at his private or fam- 
ily devotions. 


Prayer for the Missionary District of 
Alaska. 

O God, whose fatherly care reacheth 
to the uttermost parts of the earth, 
we humbly beseech Thee graciously to 
behold and bless all of our mission- 
aries, near and far, especially do we 
now remember Bishop Rowe and his 
staff of Alaska. Defend them from 
all dangers of soul and body; and 
grant that both they and we, drawing 
nearer to Thee, may be bound together 
by Thy love, in the communion of Thy 


Holy Spirit and in the fellowship oft 
Thy saints; through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 


Sa 


SIXTY-NINE CHILDREN 
IN TWO SMALL ROOMS 
Puerto Rico School Discharges One 
Teacher and Closes Two Grades 
Many Pupils Turned Away. 

The New World School, at Manati, 
Puerto Rico, under the care of the 
Rev. John Droste, continues to be the 
only school in the District offering more 
than the first and second grades pro- 
vided by the public schools. With six- 
ty-nine children crowded into two small 
rooms, after turning many away, the 
school has taught the third, fourth, 
fifth and seventh grades. 

With a little more room and two 
more teachers, they could continue all 
the grades from the third to the seventh 
and still have more children than they 
could provide for. Instead, the reduced 
appropriations compel the discharging 
of one teacoer and the closing of two 
grades. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Droste first 
opened the school, the people could not 
read or write, and unless the school 
can be continued it will not be a great 
while until they will not be able to 
read their Bibles and Prayer Books. 

Last year the farm attached to the 
school earned nearly $200, which was 
used for taxes, implements and repairs. 
This sum, with a contribution from the 
earnings of the craft shop of St. An- 
drew’s, in Mayaguez, saved the school 
from closing altogether. 


NEWS FROM THE FRONT WANTED. 


The Southern Churchman, believing 
that missions constitute the life of the 
Church, hereby invites the mission- 


aries of our Church to write articles to 
this paper describing the work they 
are doing in an interesting way, so 
that our people may know more of what 
is going on in the mission field. Ad- 
dress news items intended for this page 
to 
Rev. G. W. Gasque, 
885 Gordon Street, S. W., 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


EE 


BISHOP BARNWELL PLANS 
TO LEAVE FOR GEORGIA. 


Missionary District of Idaho Loses Two 
Veteran Archdeacons After Many 
Years of Service. 


Formal action by the Presiding 
Bishop upon receipt of sufficient con- 
sents from the Dioceses to the election 
of the Rt. Rev. Middleton S. Barnwell, 
D. D., to be Bishop Coadjutor of the 
Diocese of Georgia, has been received, 
and by further action by the Presiding 
Bishop, Bishop Barnwell is Bishop-in- 
charge of Idaho until further appoint- 
ment or election. 

Bishop Barnwell plans to leave Idaho 
for Georgia soon after the fifteenth of 
September. 

The District is hoping to have the 
vacancy filled at the November meet- 
ing of the House of Bishops. 

Following the election of Bishop 
Barnwell to be Bishop Coadjutor of 
Georgia, Idaho lost by death both of her 
Archdeacons, the Ven. H. Stoy, who 
served southern Idaho for more than 
thirty years, and Ven. M. B. Nash, who 
served northern Idaho for fifteen years. 

These veteran missionaries were 
greatly belived for their quiet, patient, 
and effective ministry, by more than 
two thousand people scattered over an 
area of nearly eighty-five thousand 
miles. Their places will be hard to fill. 


MEXICAN VILLAGES WANT 
SERVICE OF THE CHURCH 


From Mexico Bishop Salinas reports 
two eager little groups in distant vil- 
lages among whom two of his clergy 
have been working. About fifty people 
at Tuxpan, and thirty at Iguala, have 
been receiving instruction and desire 
to have the Episcopal Church there, 
but the law forbids public religious 
services except in a building designated 
as a church, and the people have no 
such building. 

At Tuxpan the people have purchased 
a piece of land, and for several months 
they have been collecting stones and 
bricks, looking forward to the day when 
they may be able to build. Even the 
children are doing their part by bring- 
ing in stones balanced on their heads. 

A former student at Hooker School, 
located in Mexico City, and her hus- 
band, have been foremost in begging 
for the Church in Tuxpan, and these 
two people and their neighbors whom 
they have inspired are giving liberally 
of their time and limited income to 
realize their dream. 

Iguala is in an area of 15,000 popu- 
lation, and directly on the road to a 
famous summer resort. A chureh in 
this village would greatly influence the 
many other villages for many miles 
around. The Bishop could only prom- 
ise to get what help he could. 


“T wish I had some new books; I’ve 
read all mine, and I don’t understand 
all the Encyclopaedia Britannica.’’— 
A missionary’s child in central China. 


An offering of $22.75 has been re- 
ceived by the National Council, for St. 
Luke’s Hospital, Tokyo, from the Jap- 
anese Sunday School, at Terminous, 
California. } ia. 
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IQ FELLOWSHIP 
YOUNG PEOPLE 5 SERVICE LEAGUE 
The Reverend Randolph F. Blackford 
ISLAM, OR MOHAMMEDANISM. part left them, today is the city of Con- them in every convenient place.” Sec- 


I. Founder, History and Extent. 


Islam, the religion of Mohammed, is 
the greatest rival of Christianity in 
the world today. A little more than 
one-eighth of the entire population of 
the world belong to this faith, and its 
members are scattered from the Philip- 
pines through Asia, northern Africa and 
eastern Europe, in strength. Further- 
more, its missionaries are penetrating 
central Africa and are even, some ot 
them, found on American soil. 

But to begin at the beginning. In 
570 Mohammed, the founder or islam, 
wos born in Mecca in Arabia. A poor 
boy, he was taken at the age of twelve 
on a trip into syria. There he came 
into touch with a very corrupt form of 
Christianity and OL vudalsm. But cor- 
rupt as it was, it was so tar superior 
to anything he had ever known at 
Mecca, that it started him to thinking. 
The Arabians, up to this time, had had 
a very benighted form of idol worship. 
Especially was this so in his native city 
of Mecca, where a large black meteorite 
was worshipped as chief idol, and where 
a number of idols were grouped about 
it. Mecca was thus the center of reli- 
gious life as he had known it. 

At the age of twenty-five he became 
camel driver for a rich widow whom 
he afterwards married. Ten years later 
he announced that when he had gone 
into a cave for meditation, the angel 
Gabriel had appeared to him and told 
him to preach and had dictated to him 
what to say. That was the beginning 
of the Koran or the Bible of Islam. Mo- 
hammed said that it was but the copy 
ot the Koran in heaven. At this time 
jiohammed could neither read nor write, 
so the words were preserved by his fol- 
lowers and after his death were gath- 
ered together and put in the order they 
are now in, the only general] rule of 
which is that the longer chapters come 
first and the shorter last. Thus the 
first revelation given him is numbered 
Chapter 96, and the last is numbered 9. 

He now began to get followers, the 
first of whom were members of his 
family. As he preached against idols 
his fellow-townsmen of Mecca would 
not listen to him and persecuted him. 
But the people of Medina, nearby, did 
listen, so in 622, he fled to Medina. 
There his followers increased until he 
returned with an army in 630 and cap- 
tured Mecca. Eventually all of Arabia 
was converted and they looked for other 
worlds to conauer. Northern Africa was 
quickly conquered and the Straits of 
Gibraltar crossed, until all of Spain was 
Moslem and a part of France. So also 
in eastern Europe Grace and the Bal- 
kans fell. The flag of Islam was a 
crescent and a star on a red background. 
It swept east until Persia and other 
countries were conquered and China 
was invaded. In Europe it was said 
that the crescent seemed likely to round 
out into a full moon until all Europe 
was conquered. But in 690 or 741, 
Charles Martel, the French general, de- 
feated the Mohammedan forces at the 


Battle of Tours and Europe was safe 


for Christianity. After that they were 
gradually driven out of western Eu- 
Tope until, in 1492, Spain saw the last 
of them. In eastern Europe the only 


stantinople. But in Asia and in Africa 
they are still strong and fanatically loyal 
to their prophet. 


Ii. The Religion of Islam. 

When we speak of the Heathen it is 
a mistake to include the Moslem. For 
Heathen means one who does not be- 
lieve in the One God, and Mohammed 
taught, ‘‘There is but one God and Mo- 
hammed is his prophet.’’ So much he 
had gotten from his early contact with 
Christianity and Judaism. His religion 
was at first a great improvement over 
anything his people had ever known be- 
fore. But the purity of his earlier ut- 
terances was spoiled by his later teach- 
ings, when his revelations excused him 
and were given as orders for anything 
he wanted to do. 

Thus, he wanted to get followers in 
a hurry, so he proclaimed that it was 
God’s will that the idolater, even 
though he were your brother, was 
doomed unless he gave up his idolatry, 
and to the believer belonged the goods 
of the idolater. Furthermore, if a Mos- 
lem died in battle he was certain to go 
to heaven and have plenty of pretty 
girls to wait on him. 

Another example of how he managed 


to have convenient revelations is the 
story of how Mohammed fell in love 
with the wife of his adopted son. But 


she would have nothing to do with him, 
so he had a dream that said her hus- 
band should divorce her, and that it 
would be blasphemy for her not to 
marry the prophet. 

On another occasion his favorite wife 
was put in a very embarassing position 
that started gossip, so the prophet had 
a revelation that said she was innocent 
and it would be an awful sin for any- 
one ever to even mention the gossip 
about her. 

He gave four great commands to his 
followers. The first was that they must 
pray five times a day facing towards 
Mecca. For this they carry prayer rugs 
and when the call to prayer comes from 
the steeple of their mosque or church, 
every Moslem must fall on his knees 
and say a short prayer. The second 
command was that they must give to 
beggars on a fixed scale, and more if 
possible. The result of this has been 
to create a large class of Moslem beg- 
gars that live off of society. The third 
command was that they fast until sun- 
set every day in a certain month, and 
the fourth command was that at least 
once in a lifetime one must visit Mecca. 

In addition to this they have certain 
other rules, like going to mosque to 
hear a sermon every Friday, and drink- 
ing no wine. So also it allows the or- 
dinary man to have four wives, and 
slavery was a part of their religion, for 
there is a text of the Koran, “If thine 
enemy will not believe, enslave him.” 

The chief attributes of Islam may be 
said to be four: first, its fanaticism, for 
wherever it has been in control it has 
usually made it a criminal and capital 
offense for anyone to leave it for an- 
other religion, and indeed they have 
sanction for this in the Koran, for in 
the 9th chapter, which was the last that 
Mohammed wrote, are to be found these 
words, ‘‘Kill the idolaters wheresoever 
ye shall find them and take them pris- 
oners and besiege them and lay wait for 


Onu May be said to be its ferocity, for 
which they had the example of their 
prophet, as ir the battle in which he 
killed every man of a tribe that opposed 
him, 800 in number, and sold the wo- 
men and children into slavery, dividing 
the proceeds among his followers. The 
third attribute of their faith is its won- 
derful missionary zeal that is chiefly 
shown today in Africa. For there we 
are told that every Mohammedan con- 
siders himself a missionary whose duty 
it is to win others to his faith, and 
when a tribe has been won to Islam 
there is very little chance of their ever 
becoming Christian. The fourth char- 
acteristic is its fatalism, which can be 
considered roughly as submission, for 
their idea is that God the all-merciful 
has planned everything for the best so 
that whatever happens must be sub- 
mitted to without complaint or attempt 
to change. 

Comparison of Islam and Christianity. 

When we undertake to compare the 
two religions of Islam and Christianity 
We may well do it from three angles or 
viewpoints: 1. Its preferred method of 
growth; 2. Its capacity for making peo- 
ple happy; 3. The founders of the re- 
ligions and their influence on their re- 
ligion and on world history today. 

To take up first, their preferred 
method of growth. Islam at first chose 
persuasion, but soon adopted the sword, 
which its founder preferred. Christi- 
anity at first adopted persuasion; dur- 
ing the middle ages, for a time after the 
death of its founder, it tried the sword 
in a few cases, but then it came back 
to persuasion once more, so that per- 
suasion is the preferred method of win- 
ning converts te Christ. If, as both re- 
ligions teach, God is all merciful, which 
would our reason lead us to believe to 
be his way, the sword or the pulpit? 

Next we come to the capacity of both 
religions for making its followers 
happy. There is an old saying that im- 
itation is the sincerest form of flattery. 
Now Turkey has always been consid- 
ered the leading Moslem country. But 
recently it has abandoned practically 
all the distinctive Moslem customs, 
such as polygamy, or one man with 
many wives, the harem, or the women 
being kept in a separate part of the 
house and seeing no men but those of 
their own immediate family. They have 
copied the European countries in nearly 
everything, and are even bringing 
western learning into their schools. 
The reason is that they see the western 
way has brought more happiness. They 
even have now a “Red Crescent So- 
ciety’’ to correspond with our Red Cross. 

In adition to this, hospitals and uni- 
versal education, which have been the 
marks of Christian countries, are be- 
ing copied by them. So again we ask 
which seems the truest reflection of 
the will of God which both religions 
proclaim in kindness and love towards 
all mankind? 

When we consider the third point 
of the influence of Mohammed and of 
Christ on their religions we can sum 
it up by saying that in Islam its founder 
said, ‘Do as I say,’’ but in Christianity 
its founder says, ‘‘Do as I do,” or ‘‘Fol- 
low me.” Moreover, if we were to fol- 
low Mohammed in his actions as an in- 
dividual, the moral sense of any civi- 
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lized country would be so shocked to- 
day that we would be soon in the peni- 
tentiary. But the whole world pro- 
claims that the reason for all our ills 
is that we do not follow the Christ. 
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Thus, then, when we view the two 
religions side by side, we choose the 
one that reflects most perfectly God as 
the God of Love, not only in words but 
in the life of its Founder. 


PROGRAM OF BISHOP KEMPER 
CENTENARY. 

The principal single event of the cel- 
erbration is an outdoor service at Nash- 
otah on the afternoon of September 22. 
This is the Sunday closest to the conse- 
eration date of Bishop Kemper and it 
is hoped that at the morning services 
in. each parish suitable mention will 


Library 
be made of Bishop Kemper and his 
work. 

The committee is very anxious that 
the celebration of the anniversary of 
Bishop Kemper’s consecration in 1835 
shall not cease with the activities of a 
single day. 1935 is an anniversary 
year, the anniversary of a tremendous 
step forward- in the missionary policy 
and life of the Church, particularly in 
relation to that branch of it situated in 
the Middle West. Many of our bless- 
ings and privileges can be dated from 
the consecration of Bishop Kemper as 
the first missionary Bishop of the 
Church. 

Therefore, the committee feels that, 
as an act of thanksgiving for God’s gift 
of Jackson Kemper, the whole of 1935 
should be devoted to a renewal and 
strengthening of the life of the Church 
in this Diocese; that special effort 
should be made to recruit confirmation 
classes, to increase Church attendance, 
to enlarge Sunday Schools, to improve 
the physical property of parishes, to re- 
habilitate pledges, and to re-iavigorate 
generally the life of the Church in each 
parish and mission. 

The successful culmination of such 
a plan, the committee feels, would be 
a fitting and worthy memorial to Jack- 
son Kemper, and would in some meas- 
ure today be our compliment to the 
Ppreserverance and zeal he showed a 
hundred years ago. Jackson Kemper 
breught new life to the Church in the 
Middle West. With but part of the de- 
votion he showed, and the help of God, 
we too van revitalize the Church to- 
day.—G. F. White, Chairman, Pro Tem. 


* * * 


Kemper the Founder. 

One hundred years ago, Sept. 25, 
1835, Jackson Kemper was consecrated 
a Bishop in the Church of God, and 
sent ovt into our part of the country 
to found Christ’s Church. One hundred 
years is a long time in history in Wis- 
consin, and now we are preparing to ob- 
serve the Centenary of Bishop Kemper’s 
Consecration and a century of the 
Church’s work in Wisconsin. 

That the Church in Wisconsin is as 


strong as it is certainly is due to the 
splendid foundation Bishop Kemper 
laid, and upon whick Bishops Armitage, 
Wells, Knight, Nicholson and Webb 
have built the fabric that we now have. 
That is a list of really great men and in 
this Centenary we honor them and re- 
member them before God along with 
our Founder, Bishop Kemper. 


and Arcade, Nashotah. 


But what of our day and genera- 
tion? When we shall have gone on 
and a future generation observes some 
diocesan anniversary, will there be any 
memorial to us evidenced in the life of 
the Church? 

These are difficult days. 
of our institutions, 
which Kemper 
well that he 
Kemper Hall, 


Every one 
Nashotah House, 
founded and loved so 
made his home nearby, 
founded as a memorial 


to him, Racine College, throughout the 
whole Church the outstanding institu- 
tion of learning and piety of another 
generation, all are fighting with their 
backs to the wall for their very exis- 
has such 
But only a few de- 


tence. Every congregation 
serious problems. 


spair. Thank God almost all under- 
stand the world’s need for us today and 
in the spirit of Kemper and his illus- 
trous successors we shall put on our 
strength anew and _ strive to prove 
worthy followers of our great forbears. 
—Benjamin F, P. Ivins, Bishop of Mil- 
waukee, 
co * * 

‘Bishop Kemper’s Consecration. 

The consecration of Jackson Kemper 
as a missionary bishop was a step 
agreed on at the previous General Con- 
vention and this fact gave the event an 
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unusual degree of interest and ac- 
counted for the vast congregation that 
gathered in the beautiful Church of St. 
Peter, Philadelphia, which was filled to 
overflowing, September 25, 1835, to wit- 
ness one of the most notable services in 
the history of the American Church. 
Notable, indeed, was the presence at 
this service as chief consecrator, the 
aged and venerable Bishop White, the 
second bishop of the American Episco- 
pate, consecrated Feb. 4, 1787, by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. So the 
Episcopal heritage that came to Wis- 
consin came from the very head 
waters of the American Episcopate. Be- 
tween Bishop White the second Bishop 
of the American Episcopate, and Bishop 
Kemper, there had been 30 other Bish- 
ops. Kemper was the 31st Bishop of 
the American Church, and he was con- 
secrated by the second Bishop in this 
illustrious line. An eye witness of the 
Consecration of. Bishop Kemper thus 
describes the Apostolic White: “With 
hoary head, to him a crown of glory, 
he advanced with tottering step, lean- 
ing on the venerable Moors whose sil- 
very locks flowed in graceful profu- 
sion down his shoulders. O what calm- 
ness and solemnity, what meekness and 
heavenly mindedness beamed from 
their countenances' and as my eyes 
were riveted on that man of God, who 
half a century before was himself con- 
secrated to the Apostolic office by the 
Metropolitan of Canterbury, I was re- 
minded of the Beloved Apostle St. John, 
about the same age and being unable to 
speak much in public used to deliver 
his oft repeated charge: ‘‘Little Chil- 
dren, Love One Another.’’ 


* * * 


Kemper’s Missionary Platform. 

Following his consecration a great 
mass meeting was held in the Church 
of the Ascension, Philadelphia, Octo- 
ber 25, 1835, on the eve of his depar- 
ture for the Western field. Hundreds 
were turned away unable to gain ad- 
mission. Nothing like it had ever been 
witnessed before. Enthusiasm reached 
its climax when Bishop Kemper arose 
to speak these parting words: “I have 
obeyed the command of the Divine Mas- 
ter communicated to me through the 
instrumentality of His Church, and hay- 
ing been ‘commissioned, I expect to 
start tomorrow morning to exercise pas- 


toral functions as a Missionary Bishop 
in Missouri and Indiana. Though I 
make sacrifices and shall exchange com- 
parative ease and comfort for a life 
of toil and peril, yet the danger and 
sacrifices are not greater than hundreds 
are ready to encounter for wealth. I 
can promise nothing, yet I know the 
work is great and holy, and being of di- 
vine appointment, I look with humble 


confidence for a blessing upon the las ~ 


bors which we shall be enabled, through 
the gracious influence of the Holy Spirit . 
to perform. He who has called me will 
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go with me and I will go cheerfully.” 
This statement has in it all the expres- 
sion that marks one of the greatest 
souls of the Church. How fortunate 
was the Church in Wisconsin, in secur- 
ing for its founder such a saint, scholar 
and statesman! 

* * 
Kemper’s Missionary Diocese. 

This was a territory including the 
now states of Indiana, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, Iowa, Missouri and the country 
west of the Missouri river. In terms 
of area, it was 350,000 square miles. 
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Bishop Kemper and Nashotah. 

This is a story unique in the annals 
of the Church and cannot be adequately 
told in the space available. Bishop 
Kemper, alive to the needs of the peo- 
ple in the vast empire, in his visits to 
the Hast, constantly dwelt on the need 
of clergy, and especially did he urge 
the students of the General Theological 
Seminary in New York to offer them- 
selves for the work in the far West. 
Hight young men were moved to offer 
themselves for this work, and by the 
wise counsel of Bishop Kemper it was 


KEMPER HALL. 


Wisconsin alone was 56,000 square 
miles and is now administered under 
three Dioceses, each with a Bishop. We 
hear about the horse and buggy days, 
but when Kemper began his work not 
many enjoyed the luxury of a horse 
and buggy. It was preeminently the 
day of the horse, and it was either by 
long rides on horseback or by river 
boat that the great Bishop travelled. 
In the 35 years of his episcopate he 
never saw a Pullman car. Like St. Paul 
he was not weary to measure kingdoms 
with his feeble step. He had received 
his commission to go and plant the 
standards of the Church in this great 
Northwest territory, and naught could 
thwart him in his purpose. 
Kemper the Man. 

When God picks a man to do a great 
work he usually picks one of herculean 
mold. Kemper, who was called to a 
task calling for great physical reserves, 
was such a man. The writer knows 
nothing of the physical lineaments of 
the first Bishop of Wisconsin, but a 
glance at his face as shown in his pic- 
tures indicates that the body that bore 
that noble head was so constructed and 
so trained and controlled that it was 
prepared to endure hardships and pri- 
vations in the wilderness he was to tra- 
verse and subdue. If heart and brain 
are to do their best work the body must 
furnish the energy. There is no doubt 
Bishop Kemper had a splendid body. 

% ae * 


Kemper; Our First Bishop. 

On the 24 of June, 1847, the clergy 
and laity of Wisconsin met in St. Paul’s 
Church, Milwaukee, to organize a Dio- 
cese. This was done and after adopting 
a constitution and canons, the 23 clergy 
and 35 lay deputies unanimously 
elected Bishop Kemper as Bishop of the 
Diocese. He accepted the election, but 
continued as Missionary Bishop until 
1859. What was known as the Dio- 
cese of Wisconsin at that time has since 

‘divided into three Dioceses, known 
as the Diocese of Milwaukee, organized 
in 1847, the Diocese of Fond du Lac, 
organized in 1875, and the Diocese of 
Eau Claire, organized in 1928. Four 
Oneida Indians participated in the elec- 
tion of Bishop Kemper. 


determined to make the then territory 
of Wisconsin the field of their labors. 
Three notable young deacons, whose 
names are still household words, Ho- 
bart, Adams and Breck, came out to 
Wisconsin, and settled at Prairieville in 
a log cabin. This was the beginning of 
that community life of Kemper’s help- 
ers that resulted in the establishment 
ot the seminary at Nashotah. Out of 
the labors of these men was founded 
Churches at Racine, Kenosha, Elkhorn, 
Delavan, Waukesha and Portage City 
and a score of other places Parishes 
were established. These men received 
a stipend of $250.00 each. In 1842 Ho- 
bart went East and secured funds to 
purchase a site for their new home, 
now tnat Prairieville had become too 
cramped. 450 acres of as fine land as 
can be found in Wisconsin was pur- 
chased, the present Nashotah site, and 
in the early part of August, 1842, the 
work of Nashotah proper was begun. 
Bishop Kemper placed Mr. Breck in 
charge of the Nashotah Mission. Three 
young men joined the mission to pre- 
pare for the Holy Ministry and the work 
of Theological education was begun. 
—William Dawson. 
* a * 


A GOOD SUMMER. 

Collections for July and August 
amounted to $143,174 as compared 
with $88,798 in the same period last 
year. This indicates attention to duty 
on the part of parochial and diocesan 
treasurers and the thanks of the Coun- 
cil are extended to them. 

The total receipts to date are $82,- 
819 more than for the same period last 
year. A part of the increase is due to 
larger ‘“‘expectations’’ for the year 1935, 
but the percentage of collections on the 
amount due on “expectations’’ to Sep- 
tember 1, 1935, is 90 per cent as com- 
pared with 86 per cent last year. 

Thirty-five dioceses and districts are 
in the 100 per cent class. The District 
of Cuba has already paid more than its 
total “expectation’’ for the year, and 
several other dioceses and missionary 
districts have approached so close to the 
total ‘‘expectation” of the year that we 
are hopeful that many of them will be 
able to make substantial over-payments. 
It should: not be necessary for me to 
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emphasize how helpful such over-pay- 
ments will be in these difficult times. 

The new plan adopted by General 
Convention whereby mathematical 
quotas were abandoned, and the ‘‘ob- 
jective” of each diocese was reached 
by agreement between the diocese and 
the National Council, places upon each 
diocese an even greater responsibility” 
than heretofore for the support of the 
missionary program of the Church 
You no longer have a quota imposed 
upon you, and jn its place you assumed. 
after consultation with the Council, 2 
voluntary ‘‘objective’’. Later in the 
year you advised us what your “expec- 
tation’’ on this “‘objective’’ would be. 
If, in the early part of the year, you 
reported this “expectation” at a figure 
which you can now exceed, we know 
that you will be glad to make this extra 
contribution. 

As usual, we made another trip to 
the bank on the first of September, but 
we hope that further borrowings can be 
avoided. This depends on the remit- 
tances in the coming months. 

With thanks for your cooperation, I 
am 

Faithfully yours, 
Lewis B. Franklin, 
Treasurer. 
* * * 
QUEEN VICTORIA’S VOICE. 

It is interesting to hear that what 
is believed to be the only gramophone 
record—it is of the old phonograph 
cylinder type—ever made by Queen Vic- 
toria has been discovered in the archives 
of the Edison Bell Company in London. 
It contains a message of good will from 
her to the then Emperor of Abyssinia. 

Experts are now trying to restore it, 
so that her voice may be heard as 
clearly as when the record was made 
fifty years ago. 

* * * 


AN APPEAL FOR PRAYERS. 
An appeal for prayers for interna- 
tional justice and the preservation of 


peace in all places of worship of Catho- 
lics, Jews and Protestants throughout 
the country in their services on Satur- 
day and Sunday, September 21 and 22 
has been issued by the American Com- 
mittee on the Ethiopian Crisis. 

“In view of the undiminished threat 
of a war of conquest and exploitation 
in Ethiopia and of resultant interna- 
tional and racial tension, we believe 
that unitedly Divine aid should be 
sought,’’ said Emory Ross, executive 
secretary of the committee. Every- 
where those peoples whose countries 
have in past years been carved up be- 
tween the great powers are watching 
the Christian nations and asking if they 
can prevent this latest effort to use 
brutal force to seize the territory of a 
weaker people. 

“The committee hopes that this call 
will bring to the mind of Christians 
everywhere that the nations have re- 
nounced war as an instrument of na- 
tional policy,’ continued Mr. Ross. 
“The response to this appeal for ear- 
nest prayer for justice and peace will 
help our nation reaffirm its stand and 
will invoke Divine aid in the effort to 
secure our world against the horrors 
and chaos threatened and against a terri- 
ble injustice to a land that has a cer- 
tain right to call itself the oldest Chris- 
tian nation.” 

The American Committee on the 
Ethiopian Crisis, whose offices are at 8 
West Fortieth Street, New York City, 
is an inter-racial, inter-faith organiza- 
tion. Its purposes are: (a) To aid in 
maintaining peace in the present tense 
situation between Italy and Ethiopia; 
(b) to aid Ethiopia by peaceful means 
in preserving her historic political and 
territorial sovereignty; (c) to maintain 
close relations with the Imperial Ethio- 
pian Government, and insofar as may 
be mutually desired to act unofficially 
between its representatives and inter- 
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ested groups outside Ethiopia. The 
plan of organization includes (a) an 


Executive Committee of about twenty- 
five members; (b) a National Commit- 
tee of about one hundred and fifty 
members; (c) general membership of 
all contributors. 
0 
NEW JERSEY 
Rt. Rev. Paul Matthews, D. D. Bishop 
Rt. Rev. A. W. Knight, D. D., Bishop 
Coadjutor. 
OO 
Corner Stone of New Cathedral to Be 
Laid on October 5. 

In the presence of distinguished 
guests, the corner stone of the new mil- 
lion-dollar Trinity Cathedral of the Dio- 
cese of New Jersey, will be laid in Tren- 
ton Saturday morning, October 5. The 
Cathedral that is to replace the present 
downtown one, now too small and in- 
conveniently located on Academy Street, 
will be erected on a large tract of land 
belonging to the Diocese. The plot has 
a 400 foot frontage on West State 
Street, the same on Berkeley Avenue 
and 300 feet on South Overbrook Ave- 
nue. 

The Rt. Rev. Paul Matthews, Bishop 
of the Diocese, is honorary chairman of 
the general committee arranging the im- 
pressive ceremonies. He will be as- 
sisted by the Rt. Rev. Albion W. Knight, 
Bishop Coadjutor, Canon Frederick B. 
Halsey, of Trinity Cathedral and the 
Rey.. Robert B. Gribbon, of All Saints 
Church; Ferdinand W. Roebling, Jr., 
of Trenton, donor of the new Synod 
Hall and the Cathedral crypt, D. Parry 
Forst and B. F. A. Walton, both of 
Trenton, representing the Cathedral 
Chapter; Frederic M. P. Pearse, of 
Metuchen, Chancellor of the Diocese, 
Joseph Walton, of Moorestown, former 
Judge C. McK. Whittemore, of Eliza- 
beth, Jay V. Tomlinson, of Bordentown, 
Robert C. Maxwell, of Princeton, 
Catesby L. Jones, of Bernardsville, 
Samuel Mountford, of Trenton, Darius 
Burton, of Asbury Park, Alexander F. 
Rand, of Camden, Hughes Stewart, of 
Trenton, C. R. Hoe, of Cranford, Ma- 
jor C. M. Duncan, of Freehold, M. C. 
Fawcett, of Plainfield, representing the 
Diocese. Mr. Jones is:also chairman of 
the committee to plan for the organi- 
zation of the ‘‘Cathedral Builders of 
New Jersey,’’ a permanent organization 
to insure the future of the Cathedral. 

Early in July construction was begun 
on the Cathedral crypt which, it is ex- 
pected, will be completed by Christmas. 
Plans for this and the Cathedral itself 
have been drawn by the Percy L. Fowler 
Company, of Trenton. The crypt will 
be mostly underground, located directly 
beneath the sanctuary, chancel, tran- 
septe and part of the nave, of the ca- 
_thedral. It will be Norman in charac- 
ter, with massive pillars supporting the 
arcades. There will be a vaulted ma- 
sonry-ceiling. 

The Cathedral will be Gothic in style. 
stone inside and out. It will be cruci- 
form in shape, having north and south 
transepts, north and south aisles and 
an ambulatory surrounding the sanc- 
tuary. This will connect with the two 
ehapels projecting from the chancel 
end of the Cathedral on the State Street 
side, and also with the present All 
Saints Church that is to become the 
Lady Chapel. 

Over the intersection of the transepts 
and nave which forms the crossing will 
rise a tall tower. At the west end of 
the Cathedral will be the northex, with 
gallery above. Breaking out from the 
north aisle toward the west end of the 
structure will be the north porch, one 
of the main entrances to the edifice. 
Directly opposite, from the south aisle, 
will be a beautiful stone vaulted octag- 
onal baptistry. 
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Leading from the south ambulatory 
and connecting with the Synod Hall 
will be the cloister which is to give ac- 
cess to vesting rooms, choir rooms, the 
Chapter House and the new Diocesan 
House that is to face on Berkeley Ave- 
nue. The plans call for retention of the 
present Bishop’s Garden, facing South 
Overbrook Avenue. When enlarged, ac- 
cording to present plans, it will form a 
garden setting for the Chapter House 
and Synod Hall. Gardens will likewise 
be laid out on the westerly side of the 
cloister between the Cathedral and the 
Diocesan House. Adjioning the garden 
there is to be a large parking space 
that will open onto a new street across 


the westerly end of the Cathedral 
grounds, extending from West State 
Street to Berkeley Avenue. 
Tle Ridout. 
a 0 
MINNWSOTA. 


D. D., Bishop 
D. Coadjutor 


Rev. F. A. McElwain, 
Rev. .S. Ey Keeler, D. 
—\_|_— 0 ———_—__—_- 
Province of Northwest Meets in Synod. 
The Synod of the Province of the 
Northwest, of which Minnesota is a 
part, will convene in Gethsemane Ca- 
thedral, Fargo, North Dakota, Septem- 
ber 24, 25 and 26, with national, pro- 
vincial and diocesan leaders on the 
three-day program. All general ses- 
sions will be held in the Cathedral with 
the Woman’s Auxiliary meeting in the 
First Congregational Church just two 
blocks distant. All meetings will be 
open to the public. The usual registra- 
tion fee of $2 is asked of each visitor 
or delegate. The sessions will be full 
of inspiration and Minnesota Church- 
men are urged to take advantage of this 
opportunity in the Synod meeting so 
near to our own Diocese. The Rt. Rev. 
Frederick B. Bartlett, D. D., Bishop of 
North Dakota; the Very Rev. John 
Richardson, dean of the Cathedral; and 
the ‘Rt. Rev. Fred T. Ingley, D. D., 
president of the Synod, assure a hearty 
welcome and cordial hospitality to all 
who attend. 
Delegates to the Synod from the Dio- 
cese of Minnesota as elected at the Dio- 
eesan Convention are the Rev. Messrs. 
Gesner, Atwill, Tyner, Knickerbocker, 
Ward and Bailie, and Messrs. Lester 
Bigelow, G. A. N. King and C. J. Gut- 
gesell, Minneapolis; Milton Lightner, St. 
Paul; Harry C. Cook, Red Wing, and 
W. H. Chard, Willmar. 
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Auxiliary Also Meets. 

Mrs. David R. West, Minneapolis, 
diocesan president of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary ,will head the delegation of 
women to the Synod of the Province 
of the Northwest, meeting in Fargo, 
North Dakota, September 25, 26 and 
27. Other delegates are Mrs. F. L. Met- 
calf, St. Paul, and Miss Margaret Dens- 
more, Red Wing. All women interested 
are invited to attend the sessions as Visi- 
tors. 


Important Announcements. 


St. Mark’s Parish, Minneapolis, 
makes two important advance an- 
nouncements. The first is in regards 


to the twenty-fifth anniversary service 
and dinner to be held on Sunday and 
Monday, September 29 and 30. It is 
anticipated that Bishop James E. Free- 
man, D. D., Dr. Harry P. Nichols, and 
Dr. Phillips H. Osgood, as well as Bishop 
McElwain and Bishop Keeler, will be 
present for this noteworthy celebration. 
All former parishioners and friends of 
St. Mark’s are requested to keep these 
dates in mind and plan to attend the 
services. 

The second announcement is made 
by the women of St. Mark’s, who have 
recently combined in one great Woman’s 
Auxiliary, For the first meeting of this 
organization on October 23, the women 
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are bringing to Minneapolis and to the 
parish Mrs. Harper Sibley, of Roches- 
ter, New York. Mrs. Sibley, a devoted 
Church woman ,was a member of the 
Commission on Rethinking Missions and 
as a result of her first hand knowledge 
of missions, is unusually well qualified 
to present a practical challenge to the 
women of St. Mark’s. More detailed 
information regarding this particular 
meeting will appear later.—The Minne- 
sota Missionary. 
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WESTERN MICHIGAN 
Rt. Rev, J. N. McCormick, D. D., Bishop 
—_ £9 


Bishop McCormick Asks for an 
Assistant. 

Acting under the urgent orders of his 
physicians, the Rt. Rev. John N. Mc- 
Cormick, D. D., has asked for sssistance 
in administering the Diocese of West- 
ern Michigan, and has requested that 
consent be given to the election of a 
Bishop Coadjutor to whom the active 
operation of the diocese may be com- 
mitted. Ata joint meeting of the Stand- 
ing Committee and the Executive Coun- 
cil of the Diocese, unanimous consent 
to his request was given. This action 
will be followed by a formal call for 
the election of a Bishop Coadjutor at 
the regular annual Convention of the 
Diocese on January 15 and 16, 1936. 
Meanwhile Bishop McCormick will con- 
tinue his administrative duties and will 
meet engagements so far as his health 
may permit. 

Bishop McCormick is in the seventy- 
third year of his age and is completing 
the thirtieth year of his episcopate. He 
was elected in December, 1905, as Co- 
adjutor to the late Bishop George D. 
Gillespie and was consecrated on Feb- 
ruary 14, 1906, in St. Mark’s Church, 
Grand Rapids. At the time of his elec- 
tion he was rector of St. Mark’s Parish 
and President of the Standing Commit- 
tee of the Diocese. 

The Bishop’s hope is to continue in 
office with the assistance of a Coadju- 
tor and under the limitations imposed 
by his health until the next General 
Convention of the Church in 1937, when 
he contemplates complete retirement, 
but he will resign at an earlier date, 
should his health seem to require it. 

Bishop McCormick’s life has been 
filled to the brim with active service, 
not only to the Church, but also to the 
community in which he lives, the state 
and the nation. His field of endeavor 
has covered two continents. Outstand- 
ing in his record was: his war service, 
in which he was credited with the or- 
ganization of the chaplain service in the 
American Expeditionary Forces. 

Born in Richmond, Virginia, Febru- 
ary 1, 18638, Bishop McCormick attended 
Randolph-Macon College and was grad- 
uated from the theological course in 
1883. The following year he was or- 
dained a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South. In 1886, how- 
ever, he took up graduate work in Johns 
Hopkins University, serving several 
pastorates meanwhile. He was ‘ordained 
deacon in 1893 and priest in 1894 by 
Bishop Randolph, and served as minis- 
ter in charge and rector of St. Paul’s 
Church, Suffolk, Virginia, from 1893 to 
1895. The next three years were spent 
at St. Luke’s Church, Atlanta, Georgia, 
and in 1898 he became.rector of St. 
Mark’s Church, Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan, serving that parish until his elec- 
tion as Coadjutor in 1906. While rec- 
tor of St. Mark’s, he served in many 
civic capacities, being named a member 
of the original planning commission 
and the morals and efficiency commis- 
sion. In 1908 he was named by Goy- 
ernor Chase S. Osborn as a member of 
the State Board of Corrections and 
Charities on which he served until 1920, 
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when this board was abolished. 
Bishop McCormick first went over- 
seas in the World War in October, 1917, 
to take charge of the War Commission 
work of the Episcopal Church. At the 
request of General Pershing ,he affili- 


ated with the Red Cross and was placed’ 


in charge of all chaplains in the hos- 
pital service. He worked with the late 
Bishop Charles H. Brent, of Western 
New York, to organize a definite chap- 
lain’s service. Returning to his diocese 
in July, 1918, he remained only a short 
time before returning to Europe to serve 
with the first and second divisions of 
the Army of Occupation. After the war 
he continued to hold the rank of lieu- 
tenant colonel] in the organized reserves 
until his retirement in 1927. Two sons 
of Bishop McCormick served in the war, 
one in the navy and the other as a chap- 
lain with the Fifteenth Field Artillery, 
the latter losing his life in action. 

In 1923 he was appointed Bishop in 
charge of American churches in Europe 
and in this capacity visited all Episcopal 
churches on the continent. 

While engaged in his church duties, 
he still found time for authorship, some 
of his books being, ‘‘Distinctive Marks 
of the Episcopal Church,” ‘“‘The Litany 
and the Life,’ ‘““‘Pain and Sympathy,” 
“Good News from a Far Country,” and 
other works. Only recently he penned 
an autobiographical volume, ‘‘A Small 
Part.’’ He also contributed widely to 
church publications and other periodi- 
cals. j 

He has worked to bring about a 
closer relationship between the Episco- 
pal Church and other religious bodies, 
extending his efforts to the Greek Or- 
thodox Church on a visit to the Near 
East in 1925. 

Q—————_ 
WASHINGTON. 

Rt. Rev. James E. Freeman D. D. Bishop. 
OO 
Margaret Sanger Invited to All-India 
Conference. 

Margaret Sanger, widely known 
Churchwoman and founder of tiie birth 
control movement, with headquarters in 
Washington, has been invited io the 
All-India Women’s Conference in Tra- 
vancore, India, in December and to pre- 
sent the subject of birth control. In 
part, the official invitation says, ‘‘It 
is strange that your country which 
boasts of being more advanced than 
the rest of the world should still hang 
on to the puritanical ideas of its Pil- 
grim Fathers. The All-India Conter: 
ence should express its sympathy and 
lend full support to the women of 
America in their efforts to change their 
law, about birth control information.” 
This conference represents over 122,- 
000,000 Indian women. 

* * * 
Robert Barrow New Organist at 
National Cathedral. 

Robert G. Barrow, a native Wash- 
ingtonian, honor graduate of St. Al- 
ban’s School for Boys, and a pupil otf 
the late Edgar Priest, organist and 
choirmaster of the National Cathedral, 
has just taken up his duties as succes- 
sor to Mr...Priest. He was a former 
erucifer at the Cathedral and has re- 
cently returned from England where he 
studied under the Ditson Fellowship, 
at Westminister Abbey. 

* * * 
Mass Meeting Called. 

Under the auspices of the Committee 
on Religious Life in the Nation’s Capi- 
tal, a mass meeting has been called for 
October 2, in Washington, with Jewish, 
Catholic and Protestant speakers. The 
committee is making an effort to get 
in touch with all newcomers and to put 
them in touch with churches and syna- 
gogues of their own choice. The Bishop 
of Washington has expressed the opin- 
ion that this movement is one of the 
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most significant religious efforts ever 
launched in the city. 

Recenty the annual pilgrimage to 
Washington Cathedral of the California 
State Society in the District of Colum- 
bia, was made under the general direc- 
tion of Mrs. Gertrude Scott, one of the 
officers of this society. 


Q-—--— 
NEW YORK. 

Rt. Rev. Wm. T. Manning, D. D., Bishop 
Rt. Kev. A. S. Lloyd, D. D., Suffragan 
Ft. Rav. Chas, K. Gilbert, D. D., Suffragan 

fo) 
Swedish Episcopal Congregation Moves. 

On October 1, Trinity Parish, New 

York, and more particularly Trinity 
Chapel on West 25th Street, becomes 
the home of the Swedish congregation 
which for nearly fifty years has wor- 
shipped at St. Bartholomew’s Church. 
The Rev. Eric G. Ericson, their pastor, 
is transferred from the staff of St. 
Bartholomew’s to the staff of Trinity 
Parish. 


Even in New York city few Church 
people realize that the Episcopal Church 
has a strong and loyal group of Swed- 
ish communicants for whom services 
are regularly held in the Swedish lan- 
guage. To-the older people the fa- 
miliar language is a comfort. The 
younger ones, if they prefer, become an 
integral part.of the English-speaking 
congregation and all of them, young and 
old, unite in the regular early Euchar- 
ists of the parish. Mr. Gustav V. Lind- 
gren is to be organist and choir director 
of the Swedish services at Trinity 
Chapel. He is one of the most gifted 
Swedish-American musicians, a gradu- 
ate of the Royal Academy of Music in 
Stockholm, and he has at his rdsposal 
rich resources in Swedish church music, 
both modern and medieval. 


The Rev. Mr. Ericson has been in 
charge of this congregation for the past 
eighteen years. His quiet work with 
individuals and families has reached 
out in widening circles until at least 
two thousand Swedish families know 
him as a friend of great charm and dig- 
nity and regard him as their Pastor for 
all the Church’s ministrations. Many of 
his people live at a distance from New 
York city but through their contact 
with him they, and others who move 
away into other parts of the country, 
turn naturally to the Episcopal Church 
and bring up their children in Episcopal 
Church schools. 


Mr. Ericson was born in Stockholm 
and came to America at the age of fif- 
teen, to live in Providence, R. I. On 
his first Sunday in Providence he at- 
tended service in the Swedish Church 
which the late Bishop David H. Greer 
had founded, and feeling much at home 
in the beautiful services, he entered at 
once into the life of the church. At the 
age of seventeen he decided to study 
for the ministry of the Episcopal 
Church, and after attending St. Steph- 
en’s College and the Seabury Divinity 
School, he was ordained deacon on May 
28, 1911, in St. Mark’s Church, Minne- 
apolis, and priest on June 6, 1912, in 
Emmanuel Church, Lichfield, Minn. 
After parish work in Minnesota, he came: 
to St. Bartholomew’s in May, 1917. 


By individual letters and by notices 
in the Swedish press, the members of 
the congregation are being notified of 
their change of parish. They are a 
widely scattered group as New York has 
no ‘Swedish colony.” The Swedish 
work at Trinity Chapel will be formally 
inaugurated on Sunday night, November 
3, with a festival service commemorat- 
ing the great Swedish king and de- 
fender of the faith, Gustavus Adolphus. 

Pastor Ericson’s work has a definite 
missionary basis. There are thousands 
of Swedish people in and around greater 
New York who are no longer in touch 
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with any church, to whom the Episco- 
pal Church can make a particularly 
strong appeal. With the continued ap- 
proval otf the Bishop of the Diocese and 
the friendly co-operation of Trinity 
Parish and Trinity Chapel, a work of 
great value to the Swedish people and 
to the Church will be continued and 
strengthened. The nearest other Swed- 
ish Episcopal Churches are in Provi- 
dence and Boston. 

The Vicar of Trinity Chapel is the 
Rev. Dr. J. Wilson Sutton; he is also 
bishop-elect of Vermont but has not yet 
announced his decision regarding that 
election. 


Swedish services began under Dr. 
Greer at St. Bartholomew’s in 1889. 
A young Swedish clergyman was ap- 
pointed pastor, now known throughout 
the Church as the Rev. Dr. Johan Gott- 
fried Hammarskold, retired after many 
years distnguished service. After three 
years at St. Bartholomew’s he was suc- 
ceeded by the Rev. Hugo Holmgren who 
was there for twenty-five years, until 


Mr. Ericson came. 
o————_- 
GEORGIA. 
D. D., Bishop 


Rt. Rev. F. F. Reese, 
—————0 

Leaders of Young People’s 
Hold Seminar. 

A Seminar was held at Christ Church 
Parish House, Savannah, on September 
15, 16 and 17, primarily for the coun- 
sellors of the Young People’s Division 
of the local parishes, although leaders 
and counsellors from the other churches 
of the city attended. 

Mrs. J. W. Griffeth, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Department of Religious 
Education and diocesan counsellor of 
the Young People’s Division, and the 
Rev. Joseph Burton, rector of St. 
Michael and All Angels’ Church and the 
district advisor, were the conductors. 


Division 


Paramount Club. 

The young people of St. Mary’s 
Church, Augusta, the Rev. Charles H. 
Dukes, vicar, have organized the ‘‘Para- 
mount Club’. They have chosen as their 


motto: “Honor, Service and High 
Standards.”’ Mrs. B. F. Logan was 
elected president; Miss Schuler, secre- 
tary; Mrs. Brooks, treasurer. 
Julia St. Clair Moore. 
) 
VIRGINIA. 


Rt. Rev. H. St. G. Tucker, D. D.. Bishop. 
Rt. Rev. Frederick D. Goodwin, D. D., 
Coadjutor. 
fe) 

Celebrates One Hundredth Anniversary. 

Trinity Church, Meade Parish, Upper- 
ville, the Rev. William P. Dame, D. D., 


rector, celebrated its hundredth anni- 
versary on Sunday, September 15. 
Bishop Tucker preached the sermon 


and also held confirmation. 


-——_—_ 0 —_ ———_ 
SOUTHWESTERN VIRGINIA 
Rt. Rev. Robert C. Jett, D. D., Bishop 
2 9 SS 

Fine Summer Work at Splashdam. 

One of the most interesting places 
where work is being done in the dio- 
cese is the Mission of the Good Shep- 
herd at Splashdam. This is a coal min- 
ing camp in Dickenson county in the 
southwestern part of the State, not far 
from the Kentucky line. In the early 
period of its development the camp was 
practically inaccessible except by the 
railroad to the mine, there being prac- 
tically no public highway into the camp 
for a considerable period. 

The missionary in charge is Miss 
Florence F. Pickard, and during the 
summer just ended she had the assist- 
ance of Miss Gertrude Clark, Miss Mary 
Averill and Mr. George F. Packard, a 
student at Virginia Seminary. One of 

(Continued on page 22.) 
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SEPTEMBER. 

Eleventh Sunday after Trinity. 
Twelfth Sunday after Trinity. 
Thirteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Ember Day. (Wednesday.) 
Ember Day. (Friday.) 
St. Matthew. Ember Day. 
urday.) 
Fourteenth Sunday after Trinity. 

29, St. Michael and All Angels. Fif- 

teenth Sunday after Trinity. 
* * + 
COLLECT FOR THE FOURTEENTH SUN- 
DAY AFTER TRINITY. 

Almighty and Everlasting God, 
unto us the increase of faith, hope, and 
charity; and, that we may obtain that 
which Thou dost promise, make us to 
love that which Thou dost command; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

* * *” 
FIRST THE TRUE. 

'Tis first the true, and then the beautiful, 


(Sat- 


| i i a 
eo OO or OH 


to 
ro 


give 


Not first the beautiful,.and then the 
true; 
First the wild wood, with rock and fen 
and pool, 
Then the gay garden, rich in scent and 
hue. 


’Tis first the good, and then the beauti- 


ful, 

Not first the beautiful, and then the 
good: 

First the rough seed, sown in the 
rougher soil, 

Then the flower blossoms or the 


branching wood. 
Selected. 


* * * 


We Would See Jesus. 

The proud leaders of cultured Greece 
would have wondered why ‘certain 
Greeks” would desire to ‘“‘see Jesus.” 
Didn’t Greece offer anything and every- 
thing that any man might desire? No 
other nation was so intellectual, none 
so cultured, none so rich in philosophi- 
cal lore, aesthetic values, and literary 
excellence. Their systems of philosophy 
were well night perfect, their language, 
art and architecture, beautiful beyond 
compare, and their poetry the despair 
cf competing nations. Any man must 
have been singularly unreasonable to 
crave »piritual satisfaction from any 
foreign source, when Greece was so 
plentifully supplied with temples of 
worship, with gods galore, and with 
ethical teachings of the wisest men of 
all the ages. 


And yet these particular Greeks 
“would see Jesus.’’ Why this strange 
request? There are two answers: 


First, they had lost faith in the reality 
and efficacy of the gods and religions 
of Greece. And second, they were irre- 
sistably drawn by the appeal and fame 
of Jesus. They had evidently heard 
of the wonderful words of the Great 
Teacher of Israel, of the matchless 
charm of His personality, of the mighty 
works thet He had wrought in the land, 
of the beauty and splendor of His char- 
acter. 

When they were led to Jesus they 
must have been surprised to find One 
so far above ‘everything that cultured 
Greece had been able to produce, for 
here was a Teacher who ‘‘spake — as 
never man spake,’’ here was a Leader 
who led as never man led, here was a 
Character more beautiful than the eyes 
of man had looked upon, here was an 
influence more gracious than any that 


had ever swayed the hearts of men. . 


These Greeks with their insatiable 


thirst for the new, the strange .and the finish anything. 


intel- 


with their 
lectual hospitality and their passionate 
devotion to any fresh manifestation of 


beautiful, proverbial 


the eternal principle of beauty, must 
have been profoundly stirred in spirit 
when they stood in the presence of Him 
in whose personality was embodied all 
the grandeur that was Rome, all the 
glory that was Greece, aii the truth that 
was Israel, and all the beauty that was 
heaven. ‘‘Sirs, we would see Jesus.’’ 
Wise Greeks, wise above their fellows! 
—Selected. 
* & * 
Future of the Church. 

I believe it is true to say that the 
future of the Christian Church depends 
on its ability to relate its message to 
the needs of the present and to speak 
and act cCecisively and unitedly at a 
time when the hearts of so many good 
people are failing them for fear and 
when there is no one conviction, no one 
faith on which they can lay hold, or by 
which they can set the compass of their 
lives. 

And we would agree, I’m sure, that 
more is required of the Church in this 
way than just the relief work, the res- 
cue work—helping ill and needy peo- 
ple, supporting institutions, relieving 
the unemployed, etc.—work in which 
she already has a very honourable rec- 
ord. But applied Christianity means 
more than that. People have a right 
to say that a “practical Christianity” 
which never gets beyond ambulance 
work is not “practicat’’ enough. There 
is a sense in which the Priest and the 
Levite still pass by on the other side if 
they can only offer temporary relief 
and no real remedy. It is true that 
Christ gave Himself to rescue those who 
had become outcasts or casualties in 
an evil society. But He also proclaimed 
the coming of a new kingdom, in which 
the power of God was available to end 
the wrongs of an evil society altogether. 
It is largely because of a growing: doubt 
in people’s minds whether’ Christ 
through His Church can really substan- 
tiate that second claim-——to remake so- 
ciety altogether—a doubt whether 
Christianity is a force capable of mak- 
ing a new world order, that you now 
get proclaimed openly and brazenly— 
what has for the last 400 years been 
spreading secretly—-the sovereignty of 
Caesar over the sovereignty of God. 
And we must realize that there are mil- 
lions today—almost whole nations-— 
who feel that when it comes to remod- 
elling society Caesar is making a bet- 
ter job than ever God has shown signs 
of doing, and that Caesar therefore 
deserves from them a more thorough- 
going and _ sacrificial allegiance than 
many of us have ever given to God.— 


Rev. Alan Thornhill, in a Sermon 
preached in Hertferd College Chapel, 
Gxford. 


* bo * 
Being A Finisher. 

There is no surer rule for success in 
life than to resolve to finish everything 
one begins. The task may be small, in- 
consequential, and the result hardly 
worth the labor. Yet the mere fact that 
it possessed enough merit to warrant 
starting proves that it is worth finish- 
ing. 

Finishing a job that has been begun, 
no matter how distasteful it may seem, 
is a trait of character which, incor- 
porated in our make-up, will save many 
of us future disappointments. 

All of us are familiar with the pitiful 
plight of the person who can never 
Halfway through high 
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school] he lets his laziness conquer him, 
and quits to seek a job. He finally 
manages to secure a position-as a clerk 
in a grocery store, grows tired of that 
after awhile, quarrels with his em- 
ployer and leaves there also. Then 
he tries business college, so he can get 
a job in an office—which to him means 
little to do and plenty of ease. But 
in business college he gets mired down 
in the shorthand course, struggles for 
a while, but finds it easier to drop it 
than to stick to it. On through life he 
goes like that, unreliable, untrusted and 
wondering why he is getting nowhere. 

Oftentimes the tragedy of such a per- 
son’s life lies in the fact that had he 
combatted that first urge to quit—pos- 
sibly that urge that led him to leave 
high school unfinished—his course of 
life might have been shaped entirely 
difterently. The loss of this first battle 
with himself, all unknown to him, un- 
dermined his self-confidenCe and weak- 
ened his resistance. Had he instead 
completed high school, future tempta- 
tions to leave work half undone would 
have been much easier overcome. He 
would have said to himself: ‘Well, I 
stuck it out once, and I can see this 
through.to the end, too, if I make up 
my mind to do it.” — 

There are times when all of us feel 
like giving up in the midst of some dis- 
heartening, difficult task. By remem- 
bering that the completion of each un- 
pleasant task gives us added strength 
for meeting future ordeals, most of us 
can make our lives a great deal happier. 

—yYouth’s World. 
* * 
The Child’s Reading. 

This time I was determined. The 
ever recurring sight of my eldest boy 
reading Wild West stories kept a pre- 
vious. ‘failure constantly before me. 
And I had been so careful to keep him 
supplied with the very best literature. 
Never will I forget the chagrin upon 
finding the first ‘‘blood and thunder” 
magazine. It had made its appearance 
surreptitiously, and I was really 
alarmed. My boy, I thought, must 
have’inherited a.wild streak. I wanted 
so much to see my children read whole- 
some literature that the incident grieved 
and perplexed me. How, I wondered, 
could he care for such trash when his 
reading had always been so carefully 
supervised? 

My youngest boy, Willis, was just 
now pleading for a book that should be 
all his own. The question in my mind 
was how to instill in him a desire for 
only the best. I could not readily ad- 
mit that the fault was really mine with 
regard to the other boy. Surely, I-had 
done everything that a mother could. 
Hcewever, I did finally visit the chiti- 
dren’s department of our library. 

What I found there was a revelation. 
I found children who not only read 
what was best for them, but who were 
eager to do so. It was vacation time 
and Miss Edwards had organized a va- 
cation reading club. The scene was so 
interesting, so instructive, that I re- 
mained most of the afternoon. | 

Miss Edwards knew her children. 
“Hello, Henry, are you a member of 
our club yet? The new number of 
‘Popular Mechanics’ has come. Well! 
Here is Alice. She devours history. 
I promised her this Knickerbocker’s 
History of New* York. «Don’t take it 
too seriously, Alice!’’ 

The surprising thing was, Miss Ed- 
wards guided each reader’s choice 
without coercion; she never attempted 
to forbid, merely suggested. ‘‘Johnny,”’ 
she said, “this makes the third adven- 
ture story you have chosen. Adven- 
ture stories are delightful, but we like 
you to read at ieast one of every .type 
so you'll be able t> tell which. you 
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really like best. You look over these 
books—I can recommend any of them 
—and if you don’t find one you like, 
I'll give you another adventure story.”’ 

Miss Edwards seemed to be so com- 
petent I could not resist asking her 
advice. 

“Tt fear your miscaie was,’’ she said 
smilingly, ‘“‘you made too much of an 
issue of the matter This only in- 
creased your boy’s curiosity to partake 
of the forbidden fruit. Then, too,’’ she 
continued, “there is no harm in adven- 
ture stories so long as they are whole- 
some, In fact, it is as natural for boys 
to like them as it is for a duck to swim. 
The boy sees in the adventure some 
hero, someone to emulate. If this 
brave hero fights for truth and honor, 
the boy reader will not be misled. It 
is far better for parents to supply the 
boy with the. proper adventure stories 
than to have him seek them elsewhere.”’ 

Miss Edwards was right. I had 
caused my boy to seek his reading 
away from home. By allowing him 
some choice in the matter I could still 
have been his guide. Perhaps it was 
not yet too late. 


“Yes,” continued Miss Edwards, “I 
learn here that parents often choose 
books for themselves rather than for 
their children. Scarcely any two chil- 
dren are alike; where one has a literary 
bent and can digest heavy reading, a 
sister or brother may be able to appre- 
ciate only. the very lightest. Our 
method is to have only good books, 
then to give the child freedom in his 
selection.’’ 

My second son was taken to the li- 
brary as soon as he could sign his 
name. He is fond of reading, and has 
given me no trouble with regard to his 
selection of books. 

Since I first asked my eldest son to 
read aloud to me, and tried to enjoy 
his book with him, he has been move 
eareful in his selections and has 
come increasingly critical! But—lost 
years don’t return.—-Mr+s D. W. Hinds, 


’ 


in Nat. Kindergarten Asso. Release. 
* # * 
For the Southern Churchman. 
MEMORIES. 


Charles Ballard. 
Searching through a drawer 
I found a pencil laid away, 
With marks where puppy teeth had set— 
And all at once my eyes were wet. 


today, 


A faint thud overhead, 
And an eager, quickening patter down the 
»stairs— 
Then silence. 
* * * * 
I had forgotten 
How still those little paws are 
A long time now. 
* * * 
Man’s Need and God’s Love. 

Your car breaks down on the road, 
and in spite of all your fuss and fury it 
refuses to budge until its needs are at- 
tended to. Drive a car long enough 
and you will be surprised at the variety 
of ways in*’which it can declare its 
needs. 

It is not otherwise with human be- 
ings. The body operates like a ma- 
chine, the most intricate of all ma- 
chines, and demands constant care. Na- 
ture intended to give it a good besinning 
and she provides for its wants in no 
niggardly fashion. Man interferes with 
this process with the result that the 
wreckage of human bodies is a sad com- 
mentary on man’s frailty. Hospitals 
and asylums appeal to your pity. 

We do not go far until we discover 
that man’s need influences his whole 
environment. He lives in an economic 
system that is supposed to care for his 
necessities. It is all based on a system 
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of exchange—so much service, so much 
remuneration. The idea is good, but 
the people themselves desire the things 
that are not for their highest good’ very 
often, and on the other hand, greed, 
dishonesty, treachery and selfishness in- 
terrupt the process, leaving a trail cf 
misery across the world. 

Man’s need, then, goes deeper. 
norance calls aloud for his attention, 
and his answer is in the school and 
college. Human beings must learn to 
think, think for themselves about the 
right things, but even his learning fails 
to keep him out of gaol. Crime becomes 
more clever, science becoming the slave 
of the gangster. Education is handi- 
capped in its contribution to human 
well being. 

Man, we remember then, is a social 
animal as Aristotle said. He must learn 
to blend his life with the hopes and 
struggles of others in the interests of a 
higher life. Multitudes are. doing this 
very thing supported by an enlightened 
philosophy that treats society as an or- 
ganism, every little part being vital to 
the welfare of the whole. But again 
there is something la:king The huinan 
heart is selfish, self centered, and seu 
righteous. Co-operation is still a pipe 
dream. 

We are told that man only lacks per- 
spective. He must see the great fam- 
ily of which he forms a part, in all its 
world wide significance, grasping the 
underlying interdependence and the ne- 
cessity for brotherhood. The ideal is 
very real and within our reach, but 
again there is a deplorable lack of will- 
ingness to attain the goal. Why? ‘Tu 
trouble lies in the human heart, Hate, 
jealousy, cruelty, distrust, arrogance 
are forces of destruction beyond man’s 
power to control. Great literature 
writes its shameful record age by age. 


le- 
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Deeper still we must travel then. 
Man’s need is ultimately spiritual. It is 
within himself. The individual must 


be made over if civilization is to prog- 
ress to its goal. ‘‘Create in me a clean 
heart and renew a right spirit within 
me,’ said the Psalmist, and he was 
right. Here we come to the point at 
which religion speaks. Man is the work 
of God, and he can only be right when 
he is right with God. 

Science, education, law, industry, are 
powerful factors for good or evil, but 
only the wisdom of God can enable man 
to utilize them for the ends for which 
they were intended.---Robt. McGowan. 

* * so 


The Religion of Browning. 

On a lovely June evening in Flor- 
ence, Nathaniel Hawthorne and Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant visited the Brown- 
ings. They sat out on the pretty Ital- 
ian balcony eating strawberries and 
cake and talking on God, the Bible, 
books and spiritualism. (‘How I should 
like to have been with them then!) 
Hawthorne and Bryant were charmed 
with the wonderful gentleness, sweet- 
ness and brilliancy of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, and by the vivacity and com- 
raderie and conversational powers of 
Robert Browning. Hawthorne said 
Browning seemed to be in all parts of 
the room at once, and to leap from one 
great subject of talk to another, “‘like 
a roe or young hart upon the moun- 
tains of Bether.”’ 

During a brief lull in the wonderful 
talk Nathaniel Hawthorne asked Brown- 
ing if he really loved Nature very much. 

“Oh yes, I do,” said Browning eagerly, 
“a very great deal; but I love human 
beings a great deal more.’’ Browning’s 
love for humanity was a love for the 
jndividual. In “Sordello,” ‘“‘Songs from 
Pippa Passes,’’ ‘Rabi Ben Eyra,”’ “‘The 
Lost Leader,’? “A Grammarian’s Fun- 
eral,” and many other of his poems 
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Browning proves his solemn confession 
of Faith: ‘“‘My stress ever lays on the 
scenes and incidents in the develop- 
ment of a human soul; little else is 
worth study. I at least always thought 
so.”’ He was a student, a lover, and 
a campaigner of human souls. Brown- 
ing loved society and he loved London 
with its opportunities to mingle freely 
with all sorts and conditions of men, 
study their problems, and seek to gather 
the sorrows, fears, problems, Wweak- 
nesses and God-likenesses and salvabil- 
ity of every last man. 

Tennyson and Browning were dear 
and intimate friends. But Tennyson 
hated society, and even stayed away 
from the little church in the Isle of 
Wight for fear of being interviewed. 
When Mrs. Tennyson chided him for 
this shyness, and urged him to profit 
by the cheery example of Browning, he 
tugged at his beard, and puffed away 
furiously at his big pipe and replied: 
“Browning! hah! that chatty fellow will 
die in a dress-suit.” 

But while Browning loved nature and 
man, he loved Christ supremely. He 
loved Christ even as John loved Him 
in ‘‘Patmos Isle’: “I saw, I heard, I 
knew.’’ And Browning, too, saw with 
John’s eyes, and handled with John’s 
hands, “‘That which was from the first, 
the word of life.’’ And like John, too, 
his soul grew up into Jesus Christ, to 
match what first he guessed as points 
(of truth) until at last he came to know 
them as God’s Fixed Stars, and named 
them in the Gospel that he wrote and 
which all the Christian world rejoices 
in more and more.—Charles G. Smith, 
in Christian Index. 

3 * * 
the Southern Churchman, 

MY PRAYER. 
William - P. 
When loneliness is flooding me 

With thoughts of loved-ones 
O, let me draw my strength from The, 

O, help me battle on! 


For 
Rockey. 


gone, 


I stumble and I blindly 
When life is dark and drear; 

O, send unto me Light and Hope—- 
Forgive my doubt and fear! 


grope 


O, lift my Weary heart, so sad— 
My courage bowed in care; 

O, lift me up and make me glad, 
With joy of life to share. 


The precepts of Thy holy will, 
I'll labor, God, to obey; 
Reflect to me Thy love, until 
My life will dawn its ray. 


I seek Thy help and guidance, Lord, 
For faith to walk aright; 

O, let me merit Thy reward— 
Be pleasing in Thy sight. 


Make void my heart of bitter hate, 
Transplant Thy tender love; 

O, teach me how to emulate 
The shining lives above. 


When mortal eyes are veiled in sleep— 
My task on earth is done, 
The vigil, that You helped me keep 
With loved ones, will be won. 
* * * 
Had to Depend on the Lord. 

A clergyman, having forgotten his 
notes one Sunday, apologized to his con- 
gregation by saying that he would have 
to depend upon the Lord that morning 
for what he might say, but in the eve- 
ning he would come better prepared. 
This may have been a slip of’ the 
tongue, but are there not some who, if 
they were to speak right out from thei? 
inmost’ souls, would deliberately ° usa 


‘the same’ language?——The Expositor ‘of 


Holiness. 
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FOR THE CHILDREN 


KEEP ON, 
If the road is rough 
And the journey steep, 
If you find it hard 
The pace to Keep, 
Don’t give up. 


If you seem to lose, 
When you ought to win, 
If the feeling comes 
That you must give in, 
Don’t give up. 


If all the world 
Seems hard, unjust, 
Keep close to God 
And in Him trust. 
Don’t give up. 
* * * 
Left Out. 

“You won’t have very much fun at 
my house,’’ Elsie informed her cousin, 
Hilda. “I never do. Everybody leaves 
me out of everything.”’ 

Hilda laughed merrily, and her black 
eyes sparkled as she tossed her glossy, 
black curls. 

“Oh, I always have fun wherever I 
am,’’ she said lightly. ‘‘What are we 
going to do this afternoon?”’’ 

“Well,” Elsie replied doubtfully, her 
blue eyes clouded, ‘‘we could go to the 
library and get a book, I suppose.’ 

“But we did that yesterday,” Hilda 
objected. ‘‘Besides, you sound terribly 
bored just saying it. Do you really 
want to go to the library again, Elsie?’’ 

*“No,’’? Elsie admitted. 

Hilda’s merry face sobered as she 
looked at her cousin. 

“I declare, Elsie,’’ she said, ‘‘you’ 
the strangest girl.k What would you 
like to do this afternoon?” 

“Go to the party at Gertrude’s,’’ Elsie 
returned, before she thought. ‘‘But we 
can’t do that.” 

“Well, why not? Isn’t it your class 
party? And don’t Sunday School clases 
always like visitors?”’ 

“Yes, but—’’ 

“But nobody gave you an extra-spe- 
cial invitation, is that it ’”’ asked Hilda 
shrewdly. “Really, Elsie, you must 
take some things for granted.”’ 

“Oh, if you’re going to be hatefu’. 
Elsie began. Then: “How do you 
think I’ll feel walking in there when 
nobody ever pays the least bit of atten-~- 
tion to me, or even wants me around? 
If they had wanted me to come, 3some- 
body would have mentioned it, surely.”’ 

“Why don’t you try thinking about 
somebody else besides Elsie Barnes for 
a change?” Hilda suggested, with the 
least bit of impatience in her voice 
*“‘T’m beginning to think you were right 
when you said I wouldn’t have any fun 
at your house. You’re certainly doing 
your best to keep me from having any.”’ 

Elsie’s lip trembled, but before the 
tears could spill over the telephone 
rang, and she had to answer it. It 
was only a wrong number, but it gave 
Hilda an idea. 

“Why don’t you call Gertrude now 
and tell her you’re bringing me?’ 
Hilda suggester. “We always let the 
hostess know when there is going to be 
an extra guest, when we have our class 
parties.”’ 

“T don’t—oh, all right,’’ Elsie gave 
in grudgingly. ‘‘You certainly like your 
own way, Hilda Connors. But I suppose 
it doesn’t matter to you whether I feel 
like thirty cents or not.’”’ 

Elsie dialed the number and 
formed Gertrude that she was bringing 
a guest. Hilda could hear Gertrude’s 
cordial voice quite plainly, but Elsie’s 


in- 


forlorn expression did not change. 

“Ask her if she wants us to do any- 
thing,’’ Hilda whispered in her ear. 

“Well, I hope you’re satisfied,’ Elsie 
gloomed, after she had done Hilda’s 
bidding and had hung up the receiver. 
“She says to bring a game. Now what 
on earth am I going to do? I don’t 
know any games.”’ 

“Oh, I know a lovely one,’ Hilda ex- 
claimed. ‘It’s a written game.”’ 

“But everybody brings written 
games,’’ Elsie objected. ‘It’s about the 
only kind we seem to know. 

“Then let’s have a lively one,” Hilda 
suggested. ‘‘Let’s play ‘spin the plate.’ 
You get a heavy pie-plate and spin it 
in the middle of the floor and call out 
somebody’s name. The girl whose name 
is called has to catch it before it stops 
spinning or pay a forfeit. Then she 
spins the plate and calls out a name, 
and so on. Let’s make the forfeits 
stunts. Everybody who fails to catch 
the plate has to do a stunt.” 

“That sounds like fun,’ Elsie agreed. 
“T’m sure they’ll like it, after you get 
it started.”’ 

“After you get it started,’’ Hilda cor- 
rected. “This is your class party. I’m 
just company.”’ 

Elsie protested, but Hilda was firm. 
Strangely enough, at the party, she 
found that Hilda’s ready friendliness 
drew ber at once into the heart of the 
merriment, and Elsie with her. Elsie 
felt a bit proud as she saw how much 
the girls liked her lively cousin. ‘“‘Spin- 
ning the plate’? proved to_be the best 
game of the afternoon. 

“Why didn’t you let us: know you 
had such bright ideas before this?’’ 07 
of the girls laughingly chided Hlsie. ‘“‘I 
can guess who’s going to be the next 
chairman of the entertainment commit- 
tee.”’ 

“But Hilda though of it,’’ Elsie said 
honestly. “I wouldn’t be any good at 
Ths 

“‘Nonesense,’’ Hilda said instantly. ‘‘Of 
course you would. I found it in a book 
myself. It’s the way you put over your 
games that counts.’’ 

Elsie walked home beside Hilda 
a glow of pleasure. 

“Now, do you see what I’ve been try- 
ing to show you?” Hilda asked, softly. 

“T believe F do, a little,’’ Elsie ad- 
mitted. ‘‘When you put your mind on 
helping others to enjoy themselves 
you forget to wonder if anybody is go- 
ing to help you have a good time, and 
you really have more fun in the end.” 

“That’s it,’ Hilda cried delightedly. 
“And it’s so simple, after all.’’—Junior 
World, 


in 


* % * 
A Leaf Tells the Story of Its Lite. 

I was a small leaf. I had hundreds 
and millions of brothers and sisters; 
I had so many that I did not know them 
all. My mother was a great oak tree. 
I made my first appearance in March; 
a thin, transparent veil of green. Every 
small vein seemed to push outward 
from my thin body. A tiny straw could 
have ruined me for life. I could not 
understand speech at first, but as I grew 
older, and became stronger, I began to 
understand mother’s whispering lan- 
guage. 

When I was very young she sang 
sweet, caressing melodies as the warm 
spring wind blew past. I loved the 
wind; it made its warm-cool flight over 
the earth, knowing or caring not where 
it next would travel, because it prom- 
ised all the same. I loved the sun; IT 
loved to dance and play in the sunlight. 
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I loved to hear my mother whisper and 
sing tous. She sang and whispered not 
only to us, but to all the world, and 
those who cared to listen heard. Later 
in the summer she became quieter; she 
told us little or nothing; she seemed to 
rest and enjoy the peacefulness of the 
forest. She did not sleep. The sun 
sent hot rays upon us and scorched our 
leaves. We turned from a soft green 
to a dark brownish green. Two birds 
made their nesting near to the place 
where I lived. Sometimes I helped to 
keep the hot rays of the sun from 
reaching the little birds. 

My life was not all happiness. I had 
many worries and troubles. During the 
summer a great hailstorm came. For 
months I thought the wind would carry 
me from the tree. [ fluttered wildly in 
the terrible storm. Then suddenly a 
great lump of hail tore through my 
body. This was my first scar. How I 
hated it! But after it healed up I 
was happy again, although now I was 
afraid of the clouds. 

Fall came slowly on. Across the 
great fields were farmers harvesting 
their crops. The earth was turning in 
its color to a soft brown. One cool night 
mother tree said: ‘‘Dear leaves, you’re 
going to be separated from me. Jack 
Frost will be here tonight. He’ll dab 
your coats up with colors of gold and 
red and brown paint. The earth will 
turn white, but this soon will melt and 
go away. Your coats will never turn 
back to green. The wind will grow 
cold; your stems will turn brown and 
weaken. The north wind will soon call 
for you, and you must go and follow it. 
Do not fear or refuse, for if you stay 
with me you’ll not be beautiful and will 
accomplish nothing.” 

I wondered what I could accomplish. 
I immediately made up my mind to go, 
but you may be sure I hated to leave 
my mother tree. The next morning I 
had the most beautiful coat. I thought 
I was the handsomest of all the leaves. 
Now I did not even hate that awful 
scar. I knew the time would soon come 
when I’d leave. I wondered what I 
should do when I would reach the earth. 
The beautiful birds were gone. I was 
glad because I knew they had gone to 
warmer regions. 

The wind came. It was cold and blew 
from the North. Mother tree whispered 
as the wind blew through her branches, 
“Go, go, go!”’ I, after some time, went 
gaily flying into the frosty air. I went 
high above the trees, twirling about, 
and fluttering as I went. At last I 
dropped close at mother tree’s side. 
Many other leaves dropped with me to 
the ground, and I knew that I had 
settled where I would probably rest for 
life. 

The days began to get cold and bitter. 
Mother tree stood bare. For a. while 
she still talked to us, and then, she 
went to sleep. After a long year of 
hard work why shouldn’t she rest? I 
could not sleep until a great sheet of 
snow covered me. 

Now I am a different thing. I live 
throughout the ages. My coat has 
changed, until I am the color of earth. 
Every year I will watch my mother and 
listen to her until I am buried under 
other leaves under the depths of soil. 
But this makes me happier than all. I 
help to form the foundation that my 
great mother oak tree rests upon. 

—Martha Eubank, in Western Re- 

corder. 
* * * 


How They Fool You. 


You are curled up comfortably beside 
your loud-speaker, listening to a radio 
play. During the course of the action 
you hear all sorts of noises. §& ng 
wood, doors slamming, ped SA ted 
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rain, dogs barking. How do they do it? 
Ah, what a question! 

To make a radio play seem real va- 
rious sound-effects must be included 
during the broadcast. Since it is im- 
possible to start fires, or to saw wood, 
or to start a rainstorm in the broad- 
casting studio, some substitute must 
be devised that will give the desired ef- 
fect without causing the inconvenience 
of providing the genuine article. Let’s 
examine some of these devices and see 
how this trickery is accomplished. 

Sawing wood, for instance, is noth- 
ing more than a stiff scrubing brush 
scraped back and forth over a rough 
board. Crackling fire is stimulated by 
ecrumpling a handful of celophane be- 
fore a microphone, and rain is usually 
imitated by pouring sand on a crisp 
head of lettuce. If no lettuce is avail- 
able, waxed paper will do. 

Amusing? Yes, but read on. 

If you hear the roar of an airplane’s 
motor over the air, you can rest as- 
sured that no airplane is flying around 
in the studio. It’s merely an ordinary 
vacuum cleaner being driven at various 
speeds. And the deafening rumble of 
an elevated train is simulated by the 
same sweeper, only this time it is run 
in the bottom of a large galvanized ash- 
can. 

Wind is nothing more than an elec- 
tric fan with its blades whirring at va- 
ried speeds before a microphone. That 
same fan, with its blades removed, is 
used to sound like an automobile, start- 
ing and stopping, or in motion, depend- 
ing upon the way it is operated. 

When the sound of water is needed, 
anything but water is used. A water- 
fall, for instance, is nothing more than 
a few streamers of tissue paper, shaken 
back and forth. The more paper the 
bigger the cataract. The sound of rain 
against a window-pane is achieved by 
dropping dried peas on an ordinary win- 
dow screen, and the dashing of the surf 
along the sea coast is mimicked by put- 
ting the same dried peas on the same 
window screen and rotating them in a 
swishing sort of way. A man falling 
into a puddle of water is merely a large 
bundle of crumpled newspaper being 
dropped to the floor. 

Suppose you are listening to an excit- 
ing play in which a bunch of policemen 
batter down a heavy door. As you lis- 
ten, you can almost see the splinters 
fly, can’t you? Well, if you could see 
that ‘‘Sheavy wooden door’’ you wouldn’t 
be thrilled and excited. You’d laugh. 
Why? Because battering down a door 
consists of no more complicated an 
operation than stepping on and crush- 
ing an ordinary berry basket—the type 
strawberries come in. 

Should you listen to a play in which 
two characters fight a duel, you will 
know, hereafter, that the clinking of 
the swords as they strike each other is 
nothing more nor less than a pair of 
common tablespons being tapped to- 
gether before the microphone. And if 
somebody speaks over the telephone, 
that curious, tinny and mechanical 
tone is achieved not by having some- 
body actually talk over a telephone, but 

' by having the character hold an or- 
dinary tumbler over his mouth. Speak- 
ing into it gives the effect of talking 
over the telephone. 

If somebody eats over the radio, and 
you hear him, you needn’t envy him. 
He’s eating nothing but dried toast, no 
matter what he says it is. A dish, a 
spoon and a piece of toast is always 
used for the effects of eating—and 
what’s more, the craracter who is sup- 
posed to do the eating never even tastes 
the toast. A special ‘‘eater’”’ is em- 
ployed to munch the bread. Why? Be- 
cause the hard crumbs might cause the 
regular actor trouble if they stuck in his 


throat! 
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If two automobiles run 
other, somebody rams a piece of stove- 
pipe through a pane of glass. Perhaps 
the sound effects men may drop a few 
chairs and other miscellaneous things 
at the same time, and all in all it will 
sound exactly like a collision. 

The men who invent these curious 
devices don’t have exactly the easiest 
job in the world, either. Suppose, for 
instance, that you were asked to supply 
the noise of a panther creeping through 
underbrush in the jungles. What would 
you do? What sort of gadget would 
you invent? 

The head sound-effects man of one of 
the major broadcasting stations was re- 
cently confronted with the problem of 
presenting just such an effect. He had 
not the faintest idea what to do for a 
long time. But when the broadcast 
went on the air, he was there with the 
goods. What did he do? He simply 
took an ordinary household broom up 
to the microphone and squeezed a hand- 
ful of the coarse straws. Every time 
he squeezed the panther took another 
step. 

Simple? Try it yourself sometime. 
At’ least try to figure out how the 
sounds you.think you hear are made the 
next time you listen to a play on the 
radio. It’s going to keep you guessing. 
—Girls’ World. 


* * * 


FIVE WEE SPECKLED EGGS. 
Why should I worry about problems to- 
day, 
Why should I fear only storms from the 
west, 
When I discovered on my kitchen shelf, 
Five wee speckled eggs in a little wren’s 
nest? 


Why should I grumble when rain’s pour- 
ing down, 
Why should I quarrel at jobs I detest, 
For I have a treasure that wealth cannot 
buy— 
Five wee speckled eggs in a little wren’s 
nest. 


So give me the country, and I’ll be content, 
With the feeling that life has offered its 
best, 
For there’s joy in the heart, just to have 
in the house 
Five wee speckled eggs in a little wren’s 
nest. 
—Mrs. A. B. Brown, in Christian Index. 
* * * 


Interesting Conundrums. 


Introduce these at the next party you 
give, or attend; they’ll be pleasantly 
received: 

Why is rain different from Sunday? 
Because it can fall on any day of the 
week. 

Why is a tight boot like an oak tree? 
Because it produces a corn (acorn). 

Why is an Irish city likely to be the 
largest in the world? Because it is al- 
ways Dublin (doubling). 

What word of five letters has only 
one left if you take away two? Stone. 

What is it you cannot hold for ten 
minutes, although it is lighter than a 
feather? Your breath. 

Of what trade is the sun? A tanner. 

Why is coffee like a dull knife? It 
has to be ground. 

What happens twice in a moment and 


not once in a thousand years? The 
letter M. 
How many sides has a tree? Two-— 


inside and outside. 

What is the longest word in the Eng- 
lish language? Smiles, because there 
is a mile between the first and last let- 
ters. 

What plant stands for the number 
four? IV (ivy). 

Why is it easy to get into a bald 


into eachman’s house? 


Pal 
Because he has few 
locks. 
Why is it dangerous to sleep on a 
train? Because it is running over 


sleepers all the time. 

Why is a pig in a parlor like a house 
on fire? Because the sooner it is out 
the better. 

Why is a blindman’s 
pathy? 
other. 

What ships are always within sight? 
Hardships. 

Why are teeth like verbs? Because 
they are regular, irregular and defec- 
tive. 

When is a merchant above his busi- 
ness? When he lives over his shon. 

Why should gloves never be sold? 
Because they are intended to be kept 
on hand. 

Why is a butcher hard to get along 
with? He is always cutting up. 

Why is a man who keeps a fish store 
never generous? Because his business 
makes him sell fish (selfish). 

Why may carpenters think there is 
no such thing as stone? Because they 
never saw it. 

What kind of fruit does the electric 
plant bear? Curants.—L. E. Eubanks, 
in The Sentinel. 

* * * 
For the Southern Churchman, 
AUTUMN DAYS. 
Maude Forrest Mumma. 
The bright Autumn days are coming again. 
With fairest of flowers in Autumn’s gay 


buff like sym- 
It is a fellow feeling for an- 


skies; 
The purples, and golds, the reds and the 
yellows, 
The scarlets, vermillions, the saffrons 
and blues. 


Snapdragons, dahlias, and cosmos galore, 
Kind Nature has given a _ bountiful 
store; 
Chrysanthemums 
small, 

The pompon and dwarf Ones, 

come you all! 


large, chrysanthemums 


we wel- 


The Radiance Rose endures to the last, 
O how T shall miss you when Autumn is 


past! 
But Winter will bring its own beauty and 
joys, 
With sleighing and snowballs, with 
Santa and toys. 
* * * 


A Parable. 

A parable tells of seven brothers who 
lived together. Six worked and the 
seventh cared for the house, having the 
meals ready ang the house bright for 
his brothers in the evening. But the 
six said that the seventh must work, 
too. So in the evening they returned 
home and found the house dark and 
no meal prepared. Then they saw 
how foolish they had been, and quickly 
restored the old way. Sunday is a day 
among the seven which provides light, 
comfort and good for the others. If 
it is driven out to work, the other days 


will miss its blessing.—Selected. 
* * * 


For the Southern Churchman, 

THE COLOR TRUE. 
Florence Van Fleet Lyman. 

Christ’s Mother wore a gown of blue, 

Mayhap it was of gentian blue, 

That lowly flower fringed of cup 

That only to the heaven looks up. 


And ever since that long ago 

The blue of sky, the sea below, 

And blossoms sweet a-blowing blue 
Are symbols loved and Known as true. 
* * * 

Is the salvation which we profess as 
real as the sorrows we suffer? If so, 
why are nearly half the churches giv- 
ing nothing to save the world? 
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Classified Advertisments and Notices 


abl notices ana advertisements, 
émis department at a rate of 20 
to contracts of any length. 


cents per agate line each insertion. 
A rate of 15 cents per line is made to persons seeking po- 


excepting positions wanted, will be inserted in 


Special raes 


{zement accepted for less than 50 cents. 
Seo ee ch thin depaxnent must be received not later than Tuesday of the week in 


which it is intended that the first insertion shall appear. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


CHURCH VESTMENTS. 


Cathedral Studio, Church embroideries, 
Altar and Pulpit Hangings. Stoles from 
$6.50. Burse ¢nd veil from $10. Surplice 
from $8. Send for complete iine of pure 
irish linens by the yard. Silks, fringes 
and gold thread. Embroidered emblems 
ready to appy. Altar Guild Handbook, 


Bac. 
L, V. MACKRILLE 
11 W. Kirke St., Chevy Chase, 
Washington, D. C. 
Telephone Wisconsin 2752. 


ned 


FOUNTAIN PENS. 
LIFE-TIME GUARANTEED FOUNTAIN 
PENS, price $1.00 each. These pens are 
guaranteed by the manufacturer, and are 
also guaranteed to give absolute satisfac- 
tion. Colors—green, pearl-gray and 
black, the same pens that sell in stores 
for $2 and $3. 
{I also take subscriptions for all maga- 
ines published, at publisher’s rates, or 
lexs, and I will appreciate your orders, for 
I need medicine and nourishment. Sold 
by a shut-in. Edward P. Broxton, 1426 
Arsenal Avenue, Augusta, Ga. 


Neen ee nee enn en EEE ENnEEEEEREEnEEEEEEREEREEEEEEEE 


CHURCH LINEN. 

FINE IRISH LINEN specially_ selected 
for Church use. 36 inches to 54 inches 
wide, cut any length. Sample of 12 qua- 
lities on request. Mary Fawcett Com- 
pany, 97 Rockview Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 

ee ee. 
OLD STAMPS WANTED. ‘ 

WANTED—Confederate and United 
States stamps, used on envelopes. Col- 
lections purchased. Highest prices paid. 
George Hakes, Belvidere, Illinois. 


SITUATION WANTED. 

EXPERIENCED YOUNG CHURCHWOMAN 
desires position as secretary, or compan- 
ion-secretary. Free to travel. Address 
“K,” care of Southern Churchman. 


POSITION WANTED BY PRACTICAL 
nurse, widow and daughter of a clergy- 
man, for case of female senile dementia, 
to live in home. Available October 15, 
References. Address Box P, care of 
outhern Churchman. 


DEATHS 


MRS. ELIZA RANDOLPH PALMER. 


Died, at the residence of her daughter, 
Mrs. M. Crute, Cumberland County, Vir- 
ginia, MRS. ELIZA RANDOLPH PALMER, 
daughter of Captain William A. and Anne 
Henderson Perkins, and widow of Dr. 
Charles Palmer, of Ca Ira, aged eighty- 
four years. She leaves a record of fine 
courage and unselfish devotion. She is 
survived by two daughters, Mrs. Crute and 
Mrs. Annie Adams. 


MISS MARY E, TODD. 


On Saturday morning, August 17, 1935, 
MARY ELIZA TODD entered into life eter- 
nal. She passed away in the old ancestral 
home of the Todds, ‘‘The Hill’, Smithfield, 
Virginia, in which she was born October 
19, 1856, and where she had lived her en- 
tire life. She was the eldest daughter of 
the late Everard Moore Todd and Nannie 
Robinson Southall. 

The funeral services were conducted at 
11 o’clock Sunday morning, August the 
18th, in Christ Church, Smithfield, Vir- 
Binia, by the Rector, the Rev. William 
Brayshaw, assisted by the Rev. R. R. 
Phelys of Linden, Ohio. Burial was in 
the Todd family lot at the Old Brick 
Chrrch of Isle of Wight County. 

She is survived by three sisters, Mrs, 
Willis W. Morrison of Pleasant Point, 
Surrey County, Miss Diana M. Todd and 
Mrs. Tazewell Spratley of Smithfield. 


The strife is o’er, the battle done, 

The Victory of Life is won, 

The Song of Triumph has begun. 
Alleluia. 


CHURCH INTELLIGENCE. 

(Cotinued from page 17.) 
the most valuable activities of the mis- 
sion were the Sunday evening services 
that Mr. Packard conducted in June and 
July, and he was most helpful in the 
Sunday school, especially with his fine 
influence over the boys in the camp. In 
August Mr. Packard supplied at other 
points in the mission field during the 
vacations of the Rev. Hugh V. Clary, of 
the Bluefield area, and the Rev. John 
A. Winslow, of the Dante area. 

During a part of the summer Miss 
Pickard and her assistants conducted a 
Vacation Bible School at Bartlick, an- 
other coal mining camp, about three 
miles north of Splashdam, where no 
regular Church work whatever is being 
carried on. At Splashdam she conducted 
a Bible School of ten weeks’ duration; 
five for the Primary Department and 
five for the Junior and Senior Depart- 
ments ,and in addition to all this she 
had a Bible School] for the colored peo- 
ple in the camp. Miss Pickard feels 
that these various Bible Schools had a 
most excellent effect in developing 
among the people an increase of rever- 
ence and devotion as well as better 
knowledge of the Bible. 

At the present time Miss Pickard is 
enjoying her own vacation at “Camp 
Fowler’, Alden, Michigan. Mr. Pack- 
ard has returned to his home at Ruxton, 
Maryland, for a brief rest, after which 


he will resume his work at Virginia 
Seminary. 
iy AN AS 
= 0) 
ATLANTA. 
Rt. Rev. Henry J. Mikell, D. D., Bishop. 
to) 


Initiation in the Order, Omicron Delta 
Epsilon Fraternity. 

On Sunday afternoon, September 8, 
fourteen young people were initiated in 
the Order of St. Stephen of the Omicron 
Delta Epsilon Fraternity, Georgia Alpha 
Chapter, located at St. Luke’s Church 
in Atlanta, this group constituting the 
charter members of the chapter which 
was duly instituted by the rite of The 
Pledge of the Cup on Sunday, Septem- 
ber -15. 

Omicron Delta Epsilon selects its 
members from amongst those boys and 
girls between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-four who have demonstrated 
their worthiness by their Christian liv- 
ing and service, particularly in their ac- 
tivity in the young people’s organiza- 
tions, and seeks to impress upon them 
by its rites the importance of definite 
study of the teachings of Christ and 
their application through loyalty to and 
participation jn the work of the Church. 
Since’ it is concerned with the spiritual 
welfare and development of Christian 
youth to a point of active expression of 
Christian ideals, Omicron Delta Epsilon 
is not confined to the local church, but 
is available to college students wher- 
ever they may desire to band themselves 
together in fraternalism to perpetuate 
a wholesome Christian influence, pro- 
vided the surroundings of the college 
will be conducive to the best interests 
of such a group. Older persons are 
eligible for membership, and members 
of Omicron Delta Epsilon who have dem- 
onstrated in practice to a high degree 
their understanding of the principles of 
the Order of St. Stephen are eligible 
for membership in the Golden Rite of 
Vi Alpha, a higher honorary degree of 
Omicron Delta Epsilon, which is 
awarded only to those who have defi- 


tution. 
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nitely indicated their zeal for the way 
of the Church and the earnest spread 
of its message and influence, 

It is pointed out that both rites of 
Omicron Delta Epsilon do not seek to 
take the place of the Church, but 
rather seek to band together in a 
strong bond of fraternalism men and 
women who are willing to face great 
sacrifice in order to understand and 
perpetuate the true spirit of the Church 
by absolute submission to its teachings 
as the Body of Christ. Neither is its 
work designed to conflict with that of 
the minister, but rather to cooperate 
with him as leader and pastor. Nor is 
the social aspect of personality ignored, 
but rather stimulated and developed in 
Christian fellowship. The work at St. 
Luke’s is under the direction of T. V. 
Morrison, who has had wide experience 
in young people’s and fraternal work. 


Vitally Active Sunday School. 

“Rally Day’ and ‘‘Home-Coming 
Sunday’? were featured at the Church 
of Our Saviour, Atlanta, Sunday, Sep- 
tember 15. Two new classes have been 
added to the already fine program of 
the Church School, one for the boy or 
girl who is ready for confirmation, and 
one for the mothers and fathers who 
bring their children to the kindergar- 
ten and wait for them. Plans to make 
this school one of the most vitally ac- 
tive in the city are under way, accord- 
ing to Mr. Roy Boling, superintendent. 


National Sejourners Sponsor Special 
Service. 

The Fort McPherson Chapter, No. 60, 
of the National Sojourners sponsored a 
special service Sunday, September 15, 
at the Pro-Cathedral of St. Philip, At- 
lanta, commemorating the anniversary 
of the signing of the American Consti- 


* * * 
Birthday Dinner. 

The Auxiliary-Guild of the Church of 
the Epiphany, Atlanta, had a birthday- 
dinner Friday evening, September 20, in 
the parish house. 

There were twelve tables decorated 
according to the months of the year, 
and the guests were seated according to 
their birth month. Gifts were brought 
the Auxiliary-Guild and placed upon 
the tables, instead of the guests re- 
ceiving presents. 

ok * * 
Auxiliary Meeting. 

The Executive Committee of the 
Diocesan Woman’s Auxiliary met with 
Mrs. Robert P. Shapard, Griffin, on Sep- 
tember 17. 

Reports were made by those attend- 
ing the summer conference at Kanuga 
Lake, N. C., by Mrs. Marshall Ellis, who 
attended the Woman’s Auxiliary Day at 
the Conference held at Sewanee, Tenn., 
and definite plans were made for the 
fall work, which will be announced 
later. . 
Audria Bandy Gray. 


CHICAGO. thio 
Rt, Rev. George Craig Stewart, D. D., 
Bishop. 
1°) 4 

Memorial Services for Bishop Sumner. 

The Rt. Rev. Walter T. Sumner, 
Bishop of Oregon, who died at Portland 
September 4, was mourned here by civic 
and church leaders alike. Bishop Sum- 
ner was one of the best known and most 
beloved of civic leaders during his years 
of service in Chicago. He was attached 
to the old Cathedral of SS. Peter and 
Paul and worked largely among the un- 
fortunates of the west side.. He was a 


member of the Chicago School Board 
and generally active in social welfare 
work. PME. nee “int 
Memorial services for Bishop Sumner 
were held at the Cathedral Shelter on 
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the site where he labored so long, on 
Sunday, September 8, with Canon David 
E. Gibson, associate of Bishop Sumner’s, 
officiating. 

“By his thoughtfulness and devotion 
to his work, Bishop Sumner endeared 
himself to thousands, especially the 
poor,’ said Canon Gibson, commenting 
upon the Bishop’s passing. 

An interesting sidelight with regard 
to Bishop Sumner’s career came to light 
with his death. It was the late Jane 
Addams who was largely responsible 
for the Bishop’s entering the ministry. 
When the then young Walter Sumner 
was working in the Western Electric 
pliant on Chicago’s southwest side, he 
offered his services to Miss Addams in 
the organization of boys’ clubs at Hull 
House. Miss Addams in turn recom- 
mended him to the Dean of the Cathe- 
dral of SS. Peter and Paul, Luther Par- 
dee. This led to Western Theological 
Seminary and the priesthood. Later 
Dean Sumner succeeded Jane Addams 
on the Board of Education of Chicago. 


Five Million Pennies! 

Five million pennies or their equiva- 
lent have dropped into Bishop’s Pence 
cans, sugar bowls, cups and the like in 
Church homes of the Diocese of Chicago 
during the past two years. 

This rather amazing accomplishment 
was reported this week by Sylvester A. 
Lyman, executive secretary of the 
Pence plan, as the second anniversary 


of the Pence approached. On Sunday, 
September 8, the second full year of 
the Pence was concluded. Mr. Lyman 


estimated that when the final reports on 
this Pence collection are available, it 
will bring the total contributions past 
the $50,000 mark. Before the collec- 
tion the total stood at approximately 
$47,000. 

Approximately 9,000 families or an 
estimated 27,000 persons have taken 
part in the Pence plan in the diocese, 
Mr. Lyman said. In addition to the ac- 
complishments of the plan in this dio- 
cese, it has been adopted in a number 
of other dioceses and in scores of local 
churches. In fact, it is being used now 
in virtually every denomination in some 
form or other, says Mr. Lyman. 


Personal Notes 


Bishop James E. Freeman, who spent 
the summer in Maine and who was re- 
cently a guest of President Roosevelt 
at Hyde Park, N. Y., and who on Sep- 
tember 8 preached at West Point Mili- 
tary Academy, has returned to Wash- 
ington and was heard in the services 
of September 15. He conducted the 
devotional services this week at a spe- 
cial clergy conference held at Camp 
Overrall, Va. 


e * & 
Chicago Priest Retires. 


Announcement is made of the retire- 
ment of the Rev. Arnold Lutton, priest- | 
in-charge of Church of the Annuncia-. 


tion, Chicago, for the past twenty-five 
years. The Rev. Hugh M. MacWhorter, 
rector, Christ Church, Ottawa, will suc- 
ceed Fr. Lutton. 

Fr. Lutton is retiring October 1, af- 
ter more than forty-four years in the 
ministry. He was ordered deacon in 
1891, and priested the following year 
by the late Bishop Talbot. He began 
-his ministry in Wyoming, serving at St. 
James’ Church, Carbon; Christ Church, 
‘Newcastle; St. Luke’s Church, Buffalo, 
and St. Peter’s Church, Sheridan. Af- 
ter three years’ rectorship of Emman- 
uel Church, Rapid City, S. D., he came 
‘to Chicago in 1904 as assistant at 
Church of Our Saviour. From 1904. to 
1908, he was rector of St. James’ 
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Church, Dundee, taking up his duties 
at the Annunciation the latter year. 


Fr. MacWhorter who succeeds Fr. 
Lutton, has been rector of Christ 
Church, Ottawa, since 1923.’ Three 


years ago he was appointed by Bishop 
Stewart to be dean of the Southern Con- 
vocation of the diocese. 


Clerical Changes Announced. 

Several clerical changes in the Dio- 
cese of Chicago are announced by 
Bishop Stewart, effective immediately. 

The Rev. W. A. Cross, formerly of 
Pittsburgh, has been named priest-in- 
charge of St. Clement’s Church, Harvey, 
and St. John’s Church, Fossmoor. At 
Harvey succeeds the Rev. Wayne Gar- 
rard, who will devote all his time to St. 
Aiden’s, Blue Island, and City Missions 
Work. 


The Rev. H. B. Ziegler has been ap- 
pointed to Holy Innocents’ Mission, Chi- 
cago, succeeding the Rev. Thomas K. 
Rogers, who becomes assistant at Church 
of the Holy Spirit, Lake Forest. 
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The Rev. Shirley G. Sanchez of Tulsa, 
Okla., has been named to St. Andrew’s 
Church (colored), Chicago, succeeding 
the Rev. Frank R. Myers. Fr. Sanchez 
has been pastor of St. Thomas’ Church, 
Tulsa, and formerly was at the Church 
of the Good Shepherd, Mobile, Ala.; St. 
Mark’s Normal and Industrial School, 
Birmingham, Ala., and St. Augustine’s 
Church, Fort Smith, Ark, : 


The Rev. DeVon Ellsworth has res- 
signed the rectorship of St. Peter’s 
Church, Sycamore, his successor not yet 
having been chosen. 


Chinese Priest in Chicago. 

The Rev. Benjamin Yen, priest of the 
Church in Hankow, China, and head of 
the Boy Scout Movement in the Orient, 
paid a visit to Chicago this week and 
was entertained by Chinese consular of- 
ficials. Dr. Yen is touring this ecoun- 
try with a group of Boy Scouts. The 
Scout Movement is having an important 
beneficial effect upon the Orient Dr. Yen 


believes. 


October 4, 1935, will be the 400th Anniversary of the first printing of the 


Bible in English. Celebrations of this significant anniversary will increase in- 


terest in books about the Bible as well as in the Bible itself. 


The following is a 


ist of good books to be read or consulted by students and lovers of the Bible: 


THE STORY OF THE BIBLE: 


Retold from Genesis to Revelation, In the Light 


of Present Knowledge, For Both the Young and the Mature, by Walter 


Russell Bowie. 


Written to meet the desire of teachers and parents as well as scholars 


fer a story of the Bible told in the light of modern knowedge. 


tiful illustrations in color. 


CONCERNING THE BIBLE: 
Contents, by Conrad Skinner. 


20 beau- 
$3.00 


A Brief Sketch of Its Origin, Growth, and Con- 


This compact introduction to the Bible is well suited for use as a text- 


book in colleges and high schools. 


THE BIBLE: 


$1.50 


Story and Content, by Calvin W. Laufer. 


In simple and compelling language, it tells the history, story, and mean- 
ing of the Bible in a way especially interesting and significant to younger 


high-school pupils. 


ROMANCES FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT, by Dallas Lore Sharp. 


A poetic retelling of the matchless Old Testament stories. 


Told in this 


author’s distinctive style, these stories will be thrillingly interesting to 


boys and girls.‘ 


$1.00 


CHRIST AND HIS TIME, by Dallas Lore Sharp. 


A beautifully written and reverent work. 


yet boys and girls will love it. 


It is not a children’s book, 
$2.00 


THE BOOK WE LOVE, by Charles L. Goodell. 


A master of brevity presents in compact form the history of the sources 


and the making of our Bible. 


$1.00 


LIVING BIBLE STORIES, by William J. May. 


Thirty Bible stories, rewritten in novelized form. They should be added 
to the library of pastor, teacher, or parent who wants to make the 


Scripture stories dramttic and real. 


$1.00 


THE ABINGDON BIBLE COMMENTARY, edited by Frederick C. Hiselen, Edwin 


Lewis, and David G. Downey. 


Leads all one-volume commentaries now available. 


Its sixty-five con- 


tributors represent the ripest and most reverent biblical scholarship of 


the English-speaking world. Maps in color. 


$5.00 in the United States; 


outside the United States, $5.50. 


THE EXHAUSTIVE CONCORDANCE OF THE BIBLE, by James Strong. 
The only complete Concordance of the Authorized Version of the Holy 


Scriptures. 


$12.50. Carriage extra. 


It is a massive and masterly work. 
Buckram, colored edges, $7.50; half Persian Morocco, 


cloth sides, 


All prices indicated are net, postpaid, except where otherwise indicated. 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


New York Cincinnati Chicago ' 
Boston Pittsburgh San Francisco 
Detroit Kansas City Portland, Ore. 
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Educational 


Che General Theological 
Seminary 


CHELSEA SQUARE, NEW YORK 


The next Academic year begins on the last 
Wedneeday in September. 

Special students admitted and Graduate 
Courses for graduates of other Theological 
Serninaries. ; 

The requirements for admission and other 
particulars can be had from THE DEAN, 
1 Chelsea Square, New York, N. Y. 


Christ Church Schoo] 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY, VA. 

A country school for boys; well located. 
College preparatory, moderate cost. Per- 
acnal attention; scholarships. Apply to 
Wm. D. Smith, Jr., Headmaster( for infor- 
mation, Christchurch, Va. 


ST. MARGARET'S SCHOOL 


TAPPAHANNOCK. VIRGINIA. 


A Church School for girls. Boarding 
Pepartment limited to 70. College Pre- 
paratory Course and Intermediate Grades. 
Athletics. Very moderate cost. 

Country life and simplicity without iso- 
lation. Beautiful grounds on Rappahan- 
mock River. Three dormitories for differ- 
ent stages. 

EDITH LATANBED, Headmistress, 


The Virginia Theological 
Seminary 


ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA | 
For catalogue and other informatiun, 
Addrese THE DEAN | 


The Beckford School 


WOODSTOCK, VIRGINIA. 

A school for younger boys. Second 
grade through Junior High School. On 
modern farm in Shenandoah Valley. Sum- 
Limited enrollment. Fifty 


EDMUND BURKE WHELAN, 
Headmaster, 


Che Bishop Payne 
Divinity School 


The accredited Seminary of the Church for 
training colored mer for the ministry. The 
curriculum ouvers the ful! course for Deacone 
and Pricat’s Orders. The degree of D. D. 
awarded. : 

For catalogue and information. apply to 
Rev. ¥. G. Ribble, M. A., D. D., Dean 
- Peteraburg, Va. 


The Episcopal Theological School 


Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Affillated with Harvard University. 
Dean H. R. Washburn, 3 Mason Street. 


TEMPLE SCHOOL 


Manassas, Virginia, 

The little Boarding School that is dif- 
ferent. 

Youngsters 2 to 10 years, 

People of background and _ refinement 
will appreciate the atmosphere and type 
of work being offered. Large playgrounds 
equipped to delight the heart of any 
child. 

Rates $35 a month and up. 

(Fall term begins October 1. 

MARGARET HOPKINS, Director. 
Phone Manassas, Va., 72. 
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THOUGHTS for the ff 
THOUGHTFUL | 


Ls 

The Christian hope brings the assur- 
ance that the human ideals, which take 
color from the existence of ultimate 
spiritual values, are not mere day 
dreams, but are part of the very tex- 
ture of reality and are eternally re- 
alized in God.—Canon Storr. 


“There are no neutrals in the Holy 
War.” 


The difference between men is not 
that one is inspired and another is not, 
but that one yields to the Spirit, an- 
other does not.—Forbes Robinson. 


On the slab that marks Browning’s 
tomb in the poets’ corner of Westmin- 
ister Abbey are inscribed the words he 
once said to his friend Sharp: 

“Never say of me that I am dead.” 


If Jesus Christ is everything to me, I 
know He can be everything to any man, 
and because I know it, then woe is me 
if I will not do all that is in my power 
to get every man who does not know 
Jesus Christ to share Him with me. 
There is no escape from this logic. If 
I love Jesus Christ, which means if I 
am loyal to Him, which means if I keep 
His commandments, I am in touch with 
everybody to tne ends of the earth who 
needs Him and I cannot wash my hands 
and say that you must excuse me from 


the matter.” 
—Maltbie Babcock. 


‘““TMhe soul, secure in her existence 
smiles 

At the drawn dagger and defies its 
pain, 

The stars may fade away, the sun him- 
self ‘ 

Grow dim with age, and nature sink in 
years; 

But she shall flourish in immortal 
youth, 

Unhurt amid the war of elements. 

The wreck of matter, and the crash of 
worlds.”’ 

God is no more the Author of sin 


than the sun is the cause of ice; but 
it is in the nature of water to congeal 
into ice when the sun’s influence is sus- 
pended to a certain degree. So there 
is sin enough in the hearts of men to 
make the earth the very image of hell, 
and to prove that men are no better 
than incarnate devils, were He to sus- 
pend His influence and _ restraint.— 
Newman, 


The sivgan of the twentieth century 
must be that little, but tremendous, 
word, together. It is only together that 
we can ever hope to solve our tremen- 
dous problems and build a world in 
which the life of each is known to be 
essential to the fullest life of all—J. 
H. Randell. 


Brother, where two fight, the 
stronger wins and truth and love are 
strength.—Anonymous. 


Where the vanguard fights today the 
rearguard should camp tomorrow. This 
is the glory of going on. 


Art thou in pain or sore distress? 
He will relieve thy heaviness. 
Art thou atray and doing ill? 


Turn back; He calls thee, loves thee 


still. 
Where’er thou art, all faithfully 
God loveth thee, God loveth thee. 
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CONFIRMATION 
PAPERS 


By 
CANON F. E. HOWITT 


. Confirmation and Baptism. 

. Baptism and the Christian Covenant. 

. The Baptismal Covenant—Repentance. 

: Ths eld Covenant—Faith and the 
aith. 


The Baptismal Covenant—The Faith. 
. The Baptismal Covenant—Obedience, 
. The Lord's Supper. 

The Means of Grace. 


ONABHR ROW - 


A series of informing pamphlete compiled 
by Canon F. E. Howitt. They have aa in- 
estimable value in instructing those who con- 
template membership in the Church, and for 
impressing the already confirmed with the 
sacredness and meaning of this holy ritual. 


Price, single pamphlet, each......... 5 cente 


Complete set of eight.............. 25 cents 
Order from 
SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN 
COMPANY 


Richmond, Va. 


COTTAGES Douhle Roomz 29 


per Person. 


HOTELHS© andup 


NATURAL BRIDGE 


Edwin S.. Gorham, Inc 


_Publishers, Booksellers, Importers Reli- 
gious and Church Literature, Bibles, 
Prayer Books, ete. Devotional Books, 
New MOWBRAY Publications, ECCLESI- 
ASTICAL Wares, Parish Requisites: Old 
and Rare Books Rebound. Priest's Host 
and Communion Wafers. Estimates gladly 
furnished. 

Established 1900. 


18 West 45 Street. New York, 


Some Important Facts in | 
English Church History 


EXAMINED AND REVIEWED 
By 
REV. W. P. WITSELL, D. D. 


This 1s an illuminating and instrue- 
tive review of the history of the Epis- 
copal Church in England from the ear- 
liect records, with commentaries on the 
book with the above title compiled by 
the Rev. C. L. Wells, D. D., of Sewanee 
Tenn. 


As a digest of the records of the es- 
tablishment and growth of the Church; 
its maintenance and continuity of exist- 
ence as an independent religious body 
amid the vicissitudes of early English 
politics, and efforts of outside interfer- 
ence, tuis review affords a valuable 
fund of information to churchmen. 

In pamphlet form, 
Price, 25 cents 
For sale by Rattds 
SOUTHERN CHUROCHMAN OO. — 
Richmond, Va. 
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A NATIONAL CHURCH PUBLICATION 


DESIGNED FOR THE PROMOTION OF PRACTICAL PIETY, THE DIFFUSION OF RELIGIOUS AND GENERAL 
INTELLIGENCE, AND THE MAINTENANCE OF THE PRINUIPLES OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
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A Last Wish Before the Throne of Heaven 
Mrs. Robert Johnston, Birmingham, Alabama 


If we are allowed to choose our place and occupation in Heaven, mine 
will be to pray for my Children and the little Boys—First, that you may 
all be saved, and then that your spiritual life may be intensified—that you 
may never cease to “endure as seeing Him who is invisible.” 


Prayer has been such an unspeakable comfort in my life, I want you to 
be men and women of prayer. “God can do in and through a man who 
prays what He cannot do in and through a man who does not pray. Prayer 
is one form of co-operation with God by which we give Him the oppor- 
tunity of doing in us what He longs to do for our good.” 


I can give my earthly possessions. Alas! I can not will my Faith that 
has been my anchor, sure and steadfast, in all the storms of life. “I will 
never leave thee or forsake thee” has been His promise. 


My life has been so rich in spiritual blessings that I wish you all to know 
and understand how good God has been to me, and how gracious. Re- 
member, without His guidance and help my whole life would have been 
wrecked, for in its beginning I was embittered by my deafness and other 
disappointments. When I learned to accept every thing as working to- 
gether for my spiritual good I found the “peace that passeth all under- 
standing.” Later I thanked God more for my sorrows than my blessings, 
for these called forth His compassion and tenderness and drew me with 
the cords of love to the only source of real happiness and the Surrendered 
Life. 


I pray that in the day when He makes up His jewels not one of my chil- 
dren or grandchildren will be missing. 


Do not think or speak of me as dead, but alive as never before, without 
sin and earth’s limitations, a sinner saved by Grace. 


When one faces Eternity and sees the world fading away, what a bless- 
ing to know in whom you have believed, and to say “No things present, nor 
things to come, nor heights, nor depths, nor any other creature can sepa- 
rate me from the Love of God which is Christ Jesus.” 


Hold fast to your Faith, and may the peace of God which passeth all 
understanding enfold you until you ‘“‘enter into rest.” 


MOTHER. 


FIFTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
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LETTERS TO THE [6 
EDITOR 


Who’s the Barbarian? 
Mr. Editor: 

Mussolini says Ethiopia is a ‘‘barbaric 
nation,’’ unfit for membership in the 
League of Nations. He demands the 
privilege of taking his troops in the 
heathen land to civilize them. But last 
month when war seemed evident “‘hea- 
then Ethiopia’ remained twenty-four 
hours in prayer for peace. Today her 
leaders are praying ‘‘may peace reign 
Cute and God’s Kingdom come on 
earth.” While the dusky men of Ethi- 
opia pray, Italy, with her modern war 
equipment, would invade the heathen 
land to ‘‘civilize the heathen.’’ Chris- 
tian Italy would carry the merciful and 
tender weapons of advanced civilization 
to accomplish her desires. She would 
bestow the blessing of poison gas, 
bombs, machine guns, and chemicals to 
burn the bare-feet of the ‘‘barbarians.”’ 
With her high-powered war planes she 
would swoop down on the rude, uncivil- 
ized savage and baptise him with Chris- 
tian civilization. Her choice explosives 
would rip the helpless heathen into 
bits, destroy his cities, wreck his huts, 
all in the name of ‘Christian civiliza- 
tion.” Powerful and ugly tanks, all 
in the name of civilization, would crawl 
over the ‘“‘barbaric nation” crushing out 
the lives of those who stand in the way. 
Shells would shock, bullets would pene- 
trate, swords would pierce and rip to 
pieces the dusky barbarian . . for he 
could not match modern implements of 
war. Christian Italy and her gentle and 
merciful leader, by these lovely and gen- 
tle methods, devised by science and gov- 
ernment, under the super-intelligence of 
modern man, would do all in the name 
and interest of modern civilization. 
What manner of man can this Musso- 
lini be? In the World War he saw 
thousands upon thousands butchered, 
on the field of battle. Yet, he would 
deliberately send millions, mostly young 
men and boys, to a similar fate. 

It is a fine thing that the ‘‘barbaric 
nation” falls to its knees and prays God 
for peace and safety. There is hope to 
be found in other nations in the League 
presenting a ‘“‘united front’’ for peace 
and outlawing any form of war. But it 
is a pitiful civilization that is helpless 
when one man or one nation would send 
millions of innocent. young men to the 
business of murdering on the battle 
fields. 

The world is in very little danger 
from the barbarism of Ethiopia. It is 
-in much danger from the power of self- 
ish dictators and the glories of modern 
civilization. 


J. M. Taylor: 
St. Andrew’s Church, 
Fort Pierce, Fla. 
* * * 
True Culture. 
Mr. Editor: 

For the past few years, I have been 
thinking very seriously about this thing 
commonly known as culture. As a col- 
lege student, I am met with the problem 
of artificial culture or real culture. Nat- 
urally, it has been my aim for a long 
time to acquire a real and a natural cul- 
ture, but often I find myself drifting 
into that which I call artificial culture. 
Perhaps my greatest problem has been 
in making a distinction between the two 
kinds of culture. 

In the first place, one meets so many 
people who try to “put on the dog” and 
utterly fail to make any sort of im- 
pression on others. These people, as 


a rule, use outward methods to “put 
themselves over.’’ People of this type 
are usually narrow and show their 
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tastes as being rather radical:”~* This 
class I put into what I term ‘“‘butter- 
fly society.’’ 

On the other hand, there are some 
people—and a very few there are— 
whose culture seems to come naturally 
and without effort. This is the aim of 
most people; yet some, when they try 
the hardest, make the greatest failure. 

I have been asked by other students 
for a set of rules which, when closely 
followed, will lead one into a life filled 
with happiness and a life which will 
have that certain something—culture. 
Far be it from the greatest of scholars 
to furnish such a set of rules; neverthe- 
less, I feel that there are certain basic 
principles which, when learned and put 
into practice, will help us to acquire real 
culture. 

First: God is the sole Creator and 
Preserver of the universe and all that 
is therein contained. Without Him, 
nothing is possible. So many of us 
make the mistake of thinking of Him 
as a Spirit. Wouldn’t it be better to 
think of Him as Spirit, leaving out the 
article? Now, there comes another 
problem: this Spirit is love, but more 
than that; this Spirit is light, but more 
than that; we cannot think of Him in 
these terms alone. Let us also think 
of Him as Personality. Now, we are 
getting somewhere. 

Second: Is it possible for one person- 
ality to influence another? Certainly! 
How can this be possible with the Su- 
preme Personality? Answer: through 
prayer and meditation directly with 
Him; through the Bible, whose authors 
were inspired by Him; through the 
great poets of our age, whose imagina- 
tions were stirred by Him; and through 
personal contacts with other personali- 
ties which are moulded by Him. 

Third: And how can this lead to true 
culture? My dear readers, God is all- 
perfect. The nearer we get to Him, the 
nearer we come to being perfect. True 
culture is no more than being as nearly 
perfect as possible, mentally, morally, 
and spiritually; so the nearer we come 
to being perfect in these phases, the 
nearer we come to having true culture. 

Frederick W. Weber, Jr. 

Weston, W. Va. 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


$3.00 a year in advance. To the Clergy, 
2.00. Six months, $1.50; 10 cents a copy. 
Foreign postage, $1.00 additional. 

For the convenience of subscribers sub- 
scriptions are continu :d at expiration un- 
less otherwise ordered. Notice of renewal, 
discontinuance, or change of address 
should be sent two weeks before the date 
they go into effect. 


RECEIP?Y OF PAYMENT is shown 1B 
about two weeks by change of date im 
address label. If date is not properly 
extended after each payment, notify us 
promptly. No receipt for payment will be 
sent. 


Notice post office address. The exact 
post office address to which we are directe- 
ing the paper at the time of writing MUST 
ALWAYS BE GIVEN. Our mailing list is 
arranged by post office and not alphabetli- 
cally. : 

Make all cheeks and money orders pay- 
able to the Southern Churchman, and not 
to an individual. 

ADVERTISEMENTS.—Rates quoted on 
request. For classified see head of that 
department. 

Representatives wanted in each Parish; 
liberal commissions. 

News concerning the Church at large al- 
ways welcome. 


The Ewart’s Cafeteria 


EX:ICELLENT FOOD 
REASONABLE PRICES 


Richmond, Va. 
112-114 N. 5th St. 
Norfolk, Va. 
112-114 Market St. 


Washington, D. C. 
522 13th, N. W. 


1. SHRINE MONT 


High in Virginia Alleghanies, 100 miles 
due west of Washington, central in Third 
Province, 13 miles by fine motor road from 
Mt. Jackson, where Greyhound buses and 
So. Ry. trains are met on notice. Group 
of 10 cottages about Cathedral Shrine and 
Refectory Hall. Many recreations. Church 
owned, operated at cost; welcomes Church 
people and friends from Easter to Ad- 
vent; bd. & ldg.—outings $2 a day, vaca- 


tions $12.50 a week; also invites reh 
groups, retreats and conferences. TO- 
spectus. Rev. E. L. Woodward, M. D., Di- 


rector, Shrine Mont, Orkney Springs, Va. 
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Catbolic for every truth of God; Protestant against every error of man. 
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Is This the Right Way? 

Recently we have noticed a growing tendency to 

change the time-honored manner of calling a rector to 
a vacant parish. While we know only too well the 
troubles that have been manifest in having the wrong 
men in the parishes, we feel certain that what is rapidly 
becoming a sanctioned method of finding a new rector 
is entirely wrong. 
’ The new custom is really an old one. It is the an- 
cient method of ‘‘candidating’’, which for many years 
has been the practice of the Scotch and to which they 
have been accustomed, but which our forefathers in 
this Church long ago discarded as undignified and not 
in keeping with our best traditions. 

It has probably grown with the depression. Vestries 
hesitated to spend money for committees to travel about 
and look over men who might be selected and ealled, 
and someone has let down the bars, aud throwing dig- 
nity te the winds allowed himself to be persuaded to 
accept an ‘‘invitation’’ to preach in a vacant parish 
in order that he may be looked over. 
this gross method has grown until in some parts of our 
Church it is almost the regular way. 


Can we plead with our brethren of the vestries to 
abolish this horrible method before it ends in the con- 
version of our clergy to the coarseness that will be 
sure to come and the detriment that follows? We are 
not Scotchmen with a long tradition behind us, and 
while we may have made mistakes, for the most part 
our clergy have remained gentlemen. If they are 
forced into a mad scramble for vacant parishes there 
is no telling what they may become. 


The scheme has nothing to recommend it. We even 
doubt if it is cheap at the moment, for a vacant parish 
is usually effecting a saving in the sum used as a sti- 
pend for a rector and this can be applied to commit- 
tee work. It is a scheme where the show-off, and there 
are such, has complete control of the situation. The 
modest man with real Christianity would be embar- 
rassed even to attempt to show his wares in this pseudo- 
commercial manner. The brazen man who lacks spirit- 
uality can always be at his best. The man’s record in 
his old parish is not examined properly and if he is 
chosen it is on the basis of an emotional appeal that 
is not in the long run the appeal that can be contin- 
ued. 

Faulty as the old method has been, it is still better 
until General Convention can find some more proper 
method of clergy placement than such cheap and make- 
shift schemes as the candidate. method. If a man is 
earnest, spiritual and honest in his ministry, he will 


In the last year 


be known and at the proper time he will receive a eall. 
But let us preserve the dignity which is one of the vir- 
tues of Christianity and which our Church has pre- 
served and revered. 


The Fall Campaign. 

Again we come to that period of the year when we 
must think of the annual every member canvass. We 
live in a practical world, where money is needed as a 
medium of exchange, and the Church must have this 
medium also. The only efficient and proper way yet 
devised to obtain the proper sums needed and the 
proper interest from the giver has been the method 
of the every member canvass. 

Unfortunately, there is a feeling that has grown in 
the Church that this is a dreary task. In spite of good 
secretaries and well-written literature, many parishes 
are looking for an easier way to conduct this necessary 
piece cf work, and we suspect that it is in looking for 
some other way and neglecting the right method that 
weariness has come instead of joy. For those rare par- 
ishes that really do the work correctly have found that 
the campaign is the climax of their whole program and 
that their people with better knowledge and finer in- 
terest have come from the campaign with renewed 
strength and better attitudes towards the Church and 
the Church’s work. 


We say it is a campaign for money, and yet it really 
is not that at all. It is primarily a campaign for people. 
If they have translated part of their lives in terms of 
money, we receive the lives in that way. But if it were 
only their money we were interested in, there would be 
quicker and easier ways. Lotteries have been resorted 
to in some countries for carrying on religious work and 
have proved a simple method. But we reject such 
things as actually inconsistent with Christianity, and 
if we reject mere money raising, we must learn that 
the real object of our every member canvass is educa- 
tional, and our work must be guided so that every 
members learns about the Church and learns that he is 
a part of it. 

Mail campaigns and other temporary devices do not 
earry this educational value. Nothing can take the 
place of devoted and hard-working Christian men and 
women paying a personal call in a friendly way. 

Modern budgets are the result of studying needs, 
and the Church’s budget is built up the same way. 
These needs must be interpreted to our people, and 
begging letters run off on mimeographs do not take the 
place of the personal call. When properly conducted 

(Continued on page 4.) 
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cen and World Problems as Others See Them 


Man’s Destiny. 


Norman 8S. Meese in Supreme Council Bulletin. 


Four hundred years before Christ, Plato said that 
only three questions had ever been asked which were 
worthy of the time and work necessary to find their an- 
swers. These questions were: (1) Where did we come 
from? (2) Why are we here? and (3) Where do we go 
after we leave here? Following his studies with Soc- 
rates, Plato’s life was a protracted search for their 
solutions, but he could finally do no more than hint at 
means of approach, the end unreached. ‘Faith,”’ said 
Paols“is’ the: . evidence of: things unseen,’’ and 
upon this alone must rest what answer we find to the 
first and last, but the answer to the second is im- 
mediate and unmistakable : ‘We are here to help each 
other. If this be not true, contentment must be found 
in supreme selfishness, and cruelty is the greatest good. 

To live at inward peace in the knowledge that some- 
how our existence serves to honorably advance a com- 
mon cause is to live at peace with the rest of the world. 
When that cause is designed to assist men toward the 
fulfillment of their destinies in the light of their high- 
est ideals and aspirations, then life can offer no greater 
assurance of its ultimate purpose. The teachings of 
the Sages can have little meaning beyond this. 


One Scripture the Average Church Member Does not | 


Believe. 
Baptist Standard, Dallas, Texas, September 12, 1935. 


Does believing a Scripture make it true, or deny- 
ing it, disregarding it, ridiculing it, scoffing at it make 
it the less true? People think their attitude affects 
truth. It affects their participation in the benefits or 
the blessings of truth, but that is all. Here is the pas- 
sage they do not believe: 

“Tf thou turn away thy foot from (trampling) the 
Sabbath; from doing thy pleasure on my holy day; 
and call the Sabbath a delight, the holy of the Lord, 
honorable: and shalt honor him, not doing thine own 
ways, nor finding thine own pleasure, nor speaking 
thine own words: (as against his) Then shalt thou 
delight thyself in the Lord; and I will cause thee to 
ride upon the high places of the earth, and feed thee 
with the heritage of Jacob thy father, for the mouth 
the Lord hath spoken it.’’ Is. 58:18, 14 

These are plain, sincere words; but the average 
citizen of America does not believe them to be true. 
The average Baptist in Texas utterly disregards them 
whenever he wishes; and thinks nothing of it. This 
passage is either true or not. This promise will be ful- 
filled if the conditions are complied with, or else the 
promise is false and not from God. 

The prosperity of the human race does not depend 
upon chance but character. It is not accidental, but 
the result of cause and effect. God who made man 
teaches definitely that religious education is the basic 
need of man, in order that he may become in himself 
the kind of being, possessing the intelligence and char- 
acter, which as causes will produce the effects: joy and 
prosperity and honor. 

But the average man does not believe it. He thinks 
that it is the talk of preachers, not to be taken seri- 
ously. The real fact is that it is as true as the law 
of gravitation, no matter how many generations unani- 
mously deny it. 

This country is drifting, has drifted, far away from 
a Sabbath observance that will or can produce the kind 
and amount of religious education necessary for the 
fulfillment of that promise. Greed for pleasure and 
money is eating this country’s heart out. In our lust 


for money we are multiplying pauperism and in our 
race for pleasure we are multiplying suicides. We had 
better believe God sincerely and obey His will and not 
our own. What the people need is a religious educa- 
tion which is impossible when the time to obtain it is 
given to other things. Reader, what are you person- 
ally going to do about it? When are you going to be- 
gin? 


Uncle Sam’s Payroll. 


During the past twenty-nine months, 165,000 civil 
employees have been added to the Federal payroll, mak- 
ing a total of about 730,000. The Army comes in for 
an increased quota of about 60,000. Then there are- 
over 600,000 in the CCC Camps, 3,000,0000 farmers 
who are receiving checks, thousands of veterans draw- 
ing pensions, and the total of about 3,500,000, who 
will soon be working for the Federal Government on 
relief jobs. Shortly, the payroll will be increased by 
those who will receive old-age pensions under the Social 
Security Act. 

Nearly all of the 165,000 new Federal workers are 
outside of the Civil Service. These workers were 
not selected through competitive examination, but 
through various governmental agencies, usually after 
the applicants had made satisfactory ‘‘political clear- 
ance.”’ 

By Act of Congress, Civil Service employees of the 
Federal Government are not subject to political inter- 
ference, nor are they permitted to be active politically 
in purse or otherwise. Of these employees, there were 
about 450,000 at the beginning of the Roosevelt Admin- 
istration. It is estimated that this number has been 
increased but very little, under this Administration. 
‘What is the significance?’’ many are asking. Why 
should they not all be placed under the Civil Service? 


Does Sunday School Attendance Pay? 
The Christian Sun, September 5, 1935. 

Judge J. L. L. Faweett, of the Supreme Court of 
New York, answers this question in unmistakable lan- 
euage. As reported by the North Western Christian 
Advocate, he says: ‘‘More than 4,000 of the 8,000 pris- 
oners sentenced by me were under the age of twenty- 
ene years, and only three were members of the Sunday 
School at the time of committing their crimes .. . 
In 1,092 cases of suspended sentence, in each of which 
a minister, rabbi, or priest became interested, at my 
request, with the hope of saving the boy to a future 
life of usefulness and good citizenship, only sixty- 
two of the boys were brought back for violation of 
the conditions of their parole. I believe the reform 
in the other cases, over 1,000, was prompt and perma- 
nent. I regard our Sunday Schools and churches as 
the only effective means to stem the rising tide of 
vice and crime among youth.’’ 


EDITORIALS. 
(Continued from page 3.) 


there is always witnessed a new and lively interest 
and the workers themselves find a joy in service. Let. 
us all this fall go forward with real and tried methods 
and, following the suggestions of our experts who have 
studied the problem for years, have a real Every Mem- 
ber Canvass of the whole Church that will restore our 
missionary work to its proper place and leave in the 
local parish an enthusiastic and educated laity. 
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ARCHDEACON FREDERICK W. NEVE, D. D. 


What God Can Do Through Us 


We know pretty well what we can do for God, or 
what we think we can do, from what our experience 
has taught us. As a rule this estimate is placed pretty 
low. But what God can do through us is an entirely 
different matter. Here the emphasis is placed upon 
God rather than upon ourselves, which is vastly differ- 
ent. We cannot, of course, measure the possibilities 
of the divine power working through man, but a good 
deal of light can be thrown upon the subject by what 
we know of God and His relations with mankind. For 
instance, He did not choose the angels to be the means 
through whom He might reveal His Nature and His 
Will and purpose to us. Nor did He choose them to 
earry out His work of redemption. From this we 
gather that the angelic nature was not suited for the 
carrying out of so great and wonderful an undertak- 
ing. 


The Angelic Nature Not Fitted For the Work of Saving 
Mankind. 

Instead of choosing the angelic nature for this pur- 
pose, which we might have thought would be more 
suitable, He chose this human nature of ours, and not 
only so, but united it with His own by taking it upon 
Him in the Person of His Son, Jesus Christ, who thus 
became the Godman. That our human nature was 
capable of being used by God to manifest His nature 
and character to men, can be seen from the fact that 
His Son, Jesus Christ, was able to say to Philip, who 
had asked for a revelation of the Father:—‘‘Have I 
been so long time with you, and yet hast thou not known 
me, Philip; he that hath seen me hath seen the Father, 
and how sayest thou then shew us the Father?’’ St. 
John 14:19. Christ’s human body was used by Him as 
the means by which eternal redemption was wrought 
out and secured for mankind, by the sacrifice on the 


‘Cross. 


Christ the Mediator. 

Now it is a matter of very great wonder and of vast 
importance, that this human nature of ours was capable 
of being used by God to attain such exalted ends as the 
perfect and supreme revelation of the divine nature, 
and of securing the Eternal Redemption of mankind. 
Christ is the Mediator between God and man, because 
He is not only the Son of God, but also the Son of Man. 
Man himself could never have attained to such sublime 
heights, for by himself he had ‘‘sinned and come short 
of the glory of God.’’ It took God Himself, by becom- 
ing man in the Person of Jesus Christ, to show what 
this human nature of ours is capable of at its best. 
It is perfectly true that Christ was without sin, and 
that His human will was perfectly responsive to and 
in harmony with the Will of the Father, for He Him- 
self said, ‘‘Father, not my Will, but Thine be done,”’ 
and ‘‘I came down from heaven not to do mine own 
will but the will of Him that sent me.’’ It may be 
said, however, that we on the other hand, have a na- 
ture corrupted by sin, and therefore not perfect or 
sinless as He was. But nevertheless God has provided 
for the cleansing of our souls from sin, and by the 
indwelling of the Holy Spirit, we can be used by Him 
to carry out His divine purpose through us, for St. 
Paul says: ‘‘God is able to make all Grace abound to- 
wards you, that ye having all sufficiency in all things, 


’ 


may abound unto every good work.’’ St. Paul here 
places the emphasis where it rightly belongs, and that 
is on God and His ability to enable us ‘‘to abound unto 
every good work.”’ 


The Minimum and the Maximum of Usefulness. 


This brings us back to the point that our usefulness 
must not be measured by what we ean do or think we 
can do, for God, but rather by what God can do through 
us. Our part represents the minimum, God’s part the 
maximum of our possible usefulness. We were cre- 
ated by God for Him to use, and we have seen that He 
can use us to far better advantage than we ean our- 
selves. He has placed us above the angels by uniting 
His nature to ours and thus making us partakers with 
Him in His own divine nature. It is true that we do 
not know what God’s plan with regard to us is, but 
we do know that His plan for us is far greater and 
more wonderful than any that we might form for our- 
selves. By constantly yielding ourselves up to the influ- 
ence of His Holy Spirit, and humbly submitting our 
wills to His, we should find ourselves rising to higher 
and higher levels of attainment as time goes on. We 
can get a clearer idea of the possibilities of this hu- 
man nature of ours, by meditating often and deeply 
upon Christ’s human nature, and what He accom- 
plished, and is still accomplishing by using it for man’s 
eternal redemption. 


Our Fitness to Be Used by God. 


The more closely we can follow Christ’s example and 
enter into the Spirit of His Life here on earth, the 
more wonderfully shall we become fitted and prepared 
to be used by God, in ways that we should never have 
dreamed of, until He reveals to us and to the world, 
what He can do with those who are willing to make 
His Will the law of their lives. Christ taught us a 
great deal about God, but He also taught us that it is 
possible for us to grow more and more like Him. For 
did He not say in His Sermon on the Mount, ‘‘Be ye 
therefore perfect even as your Father which is in 
heaven is perfect?’’ We can compare this saying of His 
with the words of St. Paul, written to the Corinthian 
Church :—‘‘But we all with open face, beholding as in 
a glass, the glory of the Lord are changed into the same 
image, from glory to glory, even as by the Spirit of 
the Lord.’’ (2 Cor. 3:18). Here we have a vision of 
the possibilities of this human nature of ours even in 
this present life as wrought out within us, by the Spirit 
of God. ‘‘From glory to glory.’’ This reminds us of 
the passage in the Book of Proverbs:—‘‘The path of 
the just is as the shining light, which shineth more 
and more unto the Perfect Day.’’ But it even goes 
beyond this, for the glory of God has been manifested 
to men through our human nature when Christ’s Body 
was transfigured upon the Holy Mount in the presence 
of chosen witnesses. 


O wonderful! O Wonderful! 

To share the power divine, 

And use it for the sons of men 

In glowing deeds that shine 

Like stars that glorify the night, 

As messengers from realms of light. 
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Religion In Everyday Life 


By A, RICHARD BLISS, JR., 


F 2 P P ray iA vey 3irmi nna Alé b a. 
Dean of the School of Pharmacy of Howard College, Birmingham, Alabama 


anese, one finds the statement: ‘‘ A religion of lite 

is always spiritual.’’ The religion taught by 
Jesus is a religion of life, and the God of Jesus is the 
God of Action—the God of Life. Only through the 
active movement of love, however, can we know our 
God as the God of Action and of Life. Jesus thought 
of God as the Father, the Giver of Life. Christ came 
into the world that we might have life, and have life 
more abundantly. We may doubt or deny everything, 
but life still exists. Some think, apparently, that if God 
is only spirit, He is something vague and unreal; but 
there is nothing more real and certain than life, and 
because life is the very power of God, this life cannot 
be denied. 

When life is mentioned, many immediately think of 
science and sefentific research; and, as promptly, of the 
alleged, traditional ‘‘conflict between religion and 
science.’’ Let us consider for a moment the statement 
of Doctor Leonard Lockhart made not very long ago 
before the British Medical Association: 


\ MONG the writings of Kagawa, the Christian Jap- 


‘“The vast machine of modern life is at times 
a terrifying thing. The pace is fast and it is 
increasing. There appear to be two outstand- 
ing reactions of the mind, fear and the sense 
of inferiority—fear of mechanism, fear of eco- 
nomie forees, fear of war, and unreasoning fear 
of losing religion. While science has revolu- 
tionized the economic life of man, it has also 
gravely disturbed his spiritual life. Man has 
been prodded by theology. Dogma is collaps- 
ing, and he finds himself in the dark, a prey 
to fear and neurosis. Here the Church can 
help to set him on his feet.’’ 


Hear also what Doctor Crile, famous surgeon of 
Cleveland, Ohio, said in October, 1931, when he ad- 
dressed the American Medical Association: 


| ‘The emotions, worry, fear, hate, and jeal- 
ousy, affect every cell in the body. Some or- 
gans are stimulated, all are disturbed. Waste 
products are increased, and foundations of cer- 
tain characteristic human diseases laid. This 
is particularly true of those who. have made 
civilization what it is, and who now bear the 
burden, who have the greatest capacity and 
urge for work and worry. Man cannot fear, 
he cannot hate, he cannot worry intellectually 
—he fears with all‘of his organs. There is 
not one group of phenomena for the president 
of a bank in a financial crash, and another for 
‘the criminal who suddenly faces the naked 
probability of the penitentiary, or for the 
mother who watches over the child| I feel just- 
ified in the prophecy that before many decades 
the role of the physician will have changed 
so much that his profession will seem an en- 
tirely new one, and, we may add, more 
closely bound than ever before with true reli- 
gion.’’ 


O AGAIN, if it be necessary, we have evidence of 

the fallacy of the religion-science conflict—evi- 

dence provided by some of our greatest modern 
scientific leaders. 


As a medical scientist, I do not hesitate to state that 
science is not to be measured by practical service alone, 
though it may and does contribute to material pros- 
perity. Science is an intellectual outlook; it is a stand- 


ard of truth and a gospel of light—an ally, a collabora- 
tor of true religion,; an agent for elucidating God’s 
truths and laws. It is true, however, that when scien- 
tific work is instituted with the sole object of securing 
commercial gain, its correlative is selfishness; when it 
is confined to the path of narrow specialization, it 
leads to arrogance; and when its purpose is materialis- 
tic domination, without regard for the spiritual needs 
of humanity, it is a social danger, and becomes a poten- 
tial excuse for learned barbarity. This has been termed 
by some the enslavement of science by business and 
industry. Scientific research, however, is rarely in- 
spired by these motives, and one who devotes his life 
to its pursuit does not necessarily inhibit response to 
other notes with which a well-balanced mind should be 
in symphony. 

Anyone who desires to do the real thing, to make God 
a reality in his own life, to make personal response to 
the Father, finds that religious acts are as indispensable 
as methods—necessary practical methods—by which 
one can get in touch and keep in touch with God. If 
you show real tolerance to all men, set an example of 
spiritual devotion, and deal fairly and openly with all 
men, you will send a blessing with everything that goes 
out from your activities—your business. Take God 
into business partnership with you. It is inspiring to 
find many who are doing this today, and promising to 
note that the number is rapidly increasing. 

The principal theme of Huntine’s recent book ‘en- 
titled, ‘‘ Working With God’’ is that God is law, that 
law always works—everywhere—anywhere—and now 
and forever. Hunting says: 


“Tf you will stop thinking of God as a joke, 
or as an error, or as a myth, or as a dream, or 
as something far off and outside everyday life, 
and will think of Him as the maker of the law 
of gravitation and of the law of love—one of 
which is just as important as the other— 
you'll get somewhere.’’ 


Truth is the big thing in Hunting’s life, and one is 


impelled by the desire to make his likewise, for he — 


says: ‘‘When we begin working with God, God works 
with us—and God works miracles.’’ Working with 
God im our everyday endeavors is life—the Christian 
life. Life, then, is a joyous realization of oneness with 


God. Business men, professsional men, all men should 
take the Sermon on the Mount seriously. The Sermon 
on the Mount is livable for Jesus Christ practiced 
everything He preached. 

Let us carry the Golden Rule in our daily lives—our 


business, our occupation. The Golden Rule was pro- 
claimed and announced, taught and followed by the 
Man of Galilee. It practices the principles of the high- 
est human relations; it is the rediscovered principle of 
a practice that results in happiness, and contentment 
and satisfaction. It is an economie law, a divine prin- 
ciple governing all human relationships, the only worth- 


while, workable industrial and economical law of the 


universe today. 

No life is built into nobility that thinks only of self. 
The most successful man of today is the man of sery- 
ice. The supreme task of life is not to make a living, 
but a life; not to win fortunes, but character; not to 


own vast areas, but high ideals; not to write your | 
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name on granite or stone, but on human hearts oy. 
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UR Christian faith should mean zeal in our daily 

work, honesty of purpose and righteousness in 

word and deed, and regognition of the fellowship 
of all men in the love of God. Our duty towards God 
embraces also our duty towards man. Our words and 
our actions are an accurate index of our thoughts, and 
consequently of our lives. 

Let us try to put into our attitude toward our work 
or occupation the quality of looking upon work as a 
part of our life in God, as something with which God 
has had to do, and that is mixed with our destiny. If 
the values we perceive in Christ actually govern our 
lives, the proper uses of the inventions of science and 
the engines of industry are ready to put into our hands, 
and we shall then devote our efforts toward mobiliza- 
tion of the forces of good will, and insuring that the 
elementary needs of all men will be met by a sharing 
of the gifts of God among all classes and peoples. 

Too many, it seems, attempt to organize their daily 
lives into sharply divided portions, viz,: domestic, so- 
cial, business and religious. One cannot successfully 
eliminate or isolate his religious life from his other en- 
deavors and activities; it must be a part of them. Rel- 
gion should permeate, yes, saturate all human activities. 
Religion cannot be scheduled as a Sunday pastime to 
be forgotten and dropped between Sundays. One’s 
salvation will not be found by such a plan, or for that 
matter by any plan other than actually working out 
one’s own salvation. No man can work out another’s 
salvation for him. He must work it out himself; he 
must save himself by his own efforts. ‘‘Jesus Saves’’ is 
true in so far as the influence of His example and life 
show the way, and His divine teaching, assistance and 
guidance help the individual to save himself. Some 
apparently think that salvation may be obsorbed by 
sitting regularly in the Church pew. Jesus proved by 
His own life on earth, that man can and will work 
out his own salvation. 

Some one has said that spiritual insight comes from 
spiritual living. We can see as Christ saw and know 
as He knew only as we live as He lived. ‘‘Man’s true 
self is Christ Himself’’ and this Christ may be realized 
only through the unfoldment of the enfolded Word. 


HE big war caused by the collapse of national char- 

acter. National character is the sum total of in- 

dividual character. Our newspaper want-ad col- 
umns are filled with a great variety of material things 
wanted. NOME J00n, eer al: os LLouses,’” 
‘‘Apartment,’’ ‘‘Diamonds’’; wanted everything—but 
Christsian Character. And yet what we need most is 
men who will keep their contracts, though they go to 
the county farm; men who will not stand up the first 
day of the week and profess, and then melt and run 
down into a puddle the second day. Along with all of 
the more or less needed ones, there is a real need for a 
Code of Character, a code that keeps a man hnman— 
Christian, snug to his Christian ideals, a code for Chris- 
tian service, not profit. Wanted a renaissance of 
Christian character; not less cotton, nor fewer hogs, 
but more outstanding, upstanding Christian men. 

To paraphrase Doctor McCaslin: Business, industry, 
the professions, all lines of human activity need Men. 
Men with vision and heart; men with honesty and 
pride; men with courage and conviction. Men who are 
not for sale. Men upon whom no price can be placed, 
who hold principle above position. Such men will dare 
to stand for right when the rest of the world turns 
back, and such are the men who are honest in thought, 
and true to the heart’s core. 

Men with conscience; who still can feel the urge of 
the still small voice, and who will not sacrifice for 
money’s sake. Men, over whose door post is the ever- 
lasting sign ‘‘right for right’s sake, let it cost what it 
may.’’, Such men are the hope of humanity. Men 
who will dare to tell the truth, though the very heavens 
totter and the earth reels, yet who will look the world 
in the face and speak the whole truth. Such men are 
phe salt of the earth, and heralds of right. 
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Sach is the need of the world today. Above all 
greatness or wealth; beyond all power and strength 
it needs this type of men, both in business and society, 
in religion and politics and in every department of life, 
where men live and work. Men in whom the everlast- 
ing life runs deep and strong and still. The world 
needs men like this—Christian men to build its life; to 
create impressions; to mold public sentiment; to run 
its industries, business and government; to fight its 
battles; and to save its soul. 


* * * 


THE EMPTY TOMB. 
By Upton H. Gibbs. 


The celebration of Easter is the celebration of the 
discovery of an empty tomb, jin which once a dead 
body was laid. But why all the rejoicing that marks 
the festival? If a body had been placed in it, and 
afterwards it was discovered that the tomb was empty, 
with only the grave clothes remaining, the supposi- 
tion would naturally be, that the body had been taken 
away. 

This explanatio nwas offered at the time, and it is 
periodically revived and reiterated, but it has proved 
insufficient. In the first place, such an attempt had 
been anticipated by those who had great interest in 
preventing such an action, and they had taken par- 
ticular pains to guard against such a possibility. The 
entrance had been hermetically sealed and a military 
guard provided. Those, if any, who might have made 
such an attempt, were utterly unable to cope against 
this guard, for they were few and insignificant. 

This explanation has failed to explain. On the other 
hand, the explanation that has won out, is that the 
opening of the tomb was the act of God. An earth- 
quake shook the tomb and caused the entrance stone 
to fall flat. The dead body suddenly became alive, and 
slipping through its cerecloths without disarranging 
them, issued from the tomb a living person. 

‘“What bunk,’’ sneer some intellectuals. Yet this 
bunk so impressed itself as true, that each first day 
of the week has been set apart as a solemn reminder 
of the event among thousands of millions who profess 
and call themselves Christian. 


And He Who lay dead in that tomb and came forth 
alive, is regarded by them as victor over death, and 
the source of life and immortality to them. 

Moreover, absurd or not, this belief has proved the 
most revolutionary and beneficial of any. It has shed 
hight in the darkness of death, brought hope and com- 
fort to the despairing, comfort to the bereaved, estab- 
lished righteousness, and given human life a new 
meaning, purpose, sanction and goal. 


* * * 


THAT IS THE TIME TO PRAY. 


In the soft blush of morning. 
When song-birds greet the day, 

After long hours of darkness: 
That is the time to pray! 


In the bright glow of midday, 
When thoughts are all astray 
With the rush and whirl of living: 
That is the time to pray! 


In the sweet hush of twilight, 
As daylight slips away, 

And everything stands in shadow: 
That is the time to pray! 


’Ere we close our eyes in slumber, 
Tired with work and play , 
For our busy day is over: 
That is the time to pray! 
—A. M. Hodgson. 
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Church’s Responsibility for Under-Privileged People 


By W. E. GARNETT, 


Rural Sociologist, Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 


NE of the most complex questions confronting Vir- 
ginia today is its problem of an excessively large 
percentage of marginal people. 

It is conservatively estimated that over half of the 
state’s white population fall within this group. In the 
rural districts this means over half a million whites 
and over one-third of a million Negroes. 

This estimate is supported by the results of a re- 
cent study of twelve communities distributed over 
eleven counties, including some of the best sections of 
the state, which showed 59 per cent of the 2,828 fami- 
lies in these communities to be of a marginal status. 
Three families out of eight had so little property they 
were not even listed on the tax books, while one family 
in four had so little real estate and personal property 
‘that their tax assessments were less than one dollar. 
Another phase of the problem is indicated by a study 
of 159 completed families of the marginal type in one 
community which showed an average of 6.4 children as 
compared to an average of 1.7 children of 130 families 
of higher living standards. 

Changing conditions make the problem more serious 
in many ways. Hence the state must be thinking more 
seriously of long-time corrective measures as well as 
temporary relief activities. For instance, a recent re- 
port showed one county with more than half of its 
population made of marginal families as having 1,595 
men registered with the re-employment office as wanting 
work. This was 25.4 per cent of the number gainfully 
employed in this county in 1930, and 561 more than 
were thus seeking work the last of May. Yet, the local 
furniture factories which ordinarily employ about 500 
men, are working full time, farm crops are unusually 
good-and a good number are employed on road work. 
A short time ago word was cirenlated that some col- 
lege students who had been working at the furniture 
factory during the summer were giving up their work, 
thus leaving some vacancies. There were 164 men in 
the line of applicants for these vacancies and only one 
was given work. According to the latest report there 
were over 650 relief cases in this county. Relief work- 
ers and others with good judgment say that under the 
relief program the morale of many families is becoming 
demoralized. Some years ago a large percentage of 
these families made their living from lumber work. 
the timber of the area is practically exhausted. 

A recent study of several communities in this county 
showed many families with a cash income of less than 
$100 a year, and their,standards of living are what 
would be expected with such a limited income. There 
are more people in this area than can make a decent 
living there, yet the rate of increase is 81 per cent 
above the number necessary to maintain a stationary 
population. 

The conditions in this county could be duplicated 
over and over again in various parts of the state. 

A recent study of one community of another county 
showed 27 per cent of the families with no member havy- 
ing any church affiliations. Of this group 47.9 per cent 
were classed as having a C to E standard of living as 
compared to 11.8 per cent of the families with a high 
living standard with no chureh affiliations. In this 
community there was one church to every 317 people. 
Such conditions are all too common. The churches, 
the schools, the agricultural and home extension serv- 
ice, and various types of voluntary organizations have 
generally failed to measure up to their obligations to 
the marginal group. The relief organization and the 
resettlement administration are doing some good work 
in this connection, but so far only touching the fringes 
of the problem. There must be more coordinated effort 


by all agencies. At best it will take several genera- 
tions to make marked progress in dealing with this 
question. In many ways the Church has the key to this 
whole problem. Will it more fully awake to its obliga- 
tions and use it? 

The Church’s responsibility for the problem of mar- 
ginal people and ways of meeting it will be the chief 
concern of the conference on October 3. Bishop F. D. 
Goodwin will be in charge. Results of some research 
studies of the Rural Sociology Department of the Vir- 
ginia Agricultural Experiment Station will furnish a 
factual basis for the discussions. H. H. Gordon, Act- 
ing State Rehabilitation Director, will tell of the goy- 
ernment’s program for helping the group in question. 
Any one interested in the problem is invited to attend 
the conference and take part in the discussions. It is 
hoped that many ministers will be present. 

The meeting will be held at the Parish House of 
St. Paul’s Church, Richmond. The morning session will 
begin at ten o’clock and the afternoon session at 1:30 
o’clock. 


VENUES TO GOD: By the Rev. Richard R. Beasley. 
Bristol, 1935. The King Printing Company. Ppp. 86. 
Price, $1.00. 

It is a brave thing for a young man to write a book on 
religion. But in the face of possible criticism, we must 
say that it is important to know what the younger clergy 
are thinking and preaching. The particular emphases, 
Christianity will have in the future depend upon this. It 
is, therefore, refreshing to find that Mr. Beasley’s book is 
as vitally alive to the complete dependence of religion on 
Jesus as it is. 

Avenues to God is written for the layman and, as its 
title suggests, is only a suggestive introduction. To reach 
laymen, Mr. Beasley has seen fit to leave out technical ma- 
terial, historical, critical or philosophical, and to adopt a 
fluent style of rapid prose. The statements are simple, 
and repatitious, and the pages abound with similes and 
metaphors. There is no effort to -prove a thesis or theses. 
It is a straightforward exposition of what a young clergy- 
man feels to be the vital elementary standpoints of reli- 
gion and constitutes an appeal to follow the Christ in the 
fellowship of the Church. 

It is to be hoped that lay people will read this book. 
There is a bright enthusiasm here which reveals the con- 
tinued vitality of Christianity and its adaptability to mod- 
ern language and life. It is to be recommended, especially 
to young people, as an introduction which will encourage 


them to seek that teaching of the Church which Mr. Beasley — 


feels is its greatest function. 

The chapters are built around three on Jesus, the other 
four dealing with The Bible, Prayer, The Church, and 
Immortality. They suffer from over-generalization, but 
“the forgotten man in religion’? to whom the author ad- 
dresses himself can find here the tone of the religion ex- 
pressed in the younger pulpits of Virginia. 

The volume is attractively bound and may be obtained 


for only a dollar from The King Printing Company of © 


Bristol, Virginia, or through the Mayo Memorial House, 
110 West Franklin Street, Richmond, Virginia. 
Charles W. F. Smith. 
* * * 
HE SUPREME TEST, Complied by Alfred L. Murray, 
169 pages, price $1.00. Published by Wm B. Herd- 
mans Publishing Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

This book contains twelve sermons by twelve able 
preachers and was compiled into a book form by one of the 
group. In the list we have such preachers as James I. 
Vance, Robert G. Lee, A. Z. Conrad, Clarence EH. Macartney 
and others. The sermons are of different points of view 
but the theme is common to all, that is that the world’s 
problems are not Head problems, but Heart problems and 
the Love of God in Jesus Christ only can solve them. Dr. 
Vance’s sermon on ‘“‘The New Day In A Changing World,” 
is one of the best discussions on modern conditions and 
their solution we have seen lately. It is a true picture. 
“Woe unto the reformer who is not himself a creature of 
the reformation.” ‘We are afraid change may hurt us, 
may injure our interest. .” This is a stirring ser- 
mon. = ee 
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A Hard Journey 


By JAMES E, FREEMAN, 
Bishop of Washington. 


URING the more recent years, multitudes of our 
people have found the journey of life increasingly 
hard and difficult. Probably not in the history of 

this country have the trials been more exacting or se- 
vere. Where hitherto we were ignorant of how the 
other half lives, now it has become impossible to know 
how a majority of our fellow citizens have carried on in 
the face of insuperable difficulties. It may be that this 
situation has made us all more sensitive and genuinely 
sympathetic. It is certainly true that all of us have 
found that dependence upon material things, important 
as they are, does not meet all the demands and de- 
sires of life. At times and in days of general pros- 
perity we may have thought that all that was neces- 
sary to insure happiness and satisfaction was the ‘‘full 
dinner pail,’’ with a sufficient reserve for recreations 
and amusements. This illusion has been shattered by 
five years of privation and suffering. We are begin- 
ning to realize the force of the ancient word: ‘‘Man 
shall not live by bread alone.’? We have had ample 
proof of the incapacity of prosperity to make people 
strong and stable morally and to satisfy the yearnings 
of their finer natures. 


An incident in one of the Old Testament books, con- 
tained in the nineteenth chapter of 1 Kings, is quite 
descriptive of a state of mind that is altogether com- 
mon to many of us. A great leader and prophet, Elijah 
by name, who had worked zealously for the good of the 
people, found himself facing a situation that was so 
threatening and disastrous in its prospects, that despite 
his courage he fled from it in utter hopelessness and 

despair. Hverything he had built seemed lost, his own 
followers had ceased to be loyal; the forces of evil were 
in power and there seemed nothing of hope and promise 
ahead. Flying before the storm, Elijah sought the 
silences of the wilderness, and there in despair ‘‘he 
requested for himself that he might die, and said, ‘‘It is 
enough; now O Lord, take away my life; for I am not 
better than my fathers.’’ In expectation that the end 
was at hand and that all his high hopes had turned 
to ashes, he awaited death. In this critical situation a 
voice came to him out of the silences, saying, ‘‘ Arise 
and eat, because the journey is too great for thee.’’ 
This was followed with a word of assurance and the 
promise that, presently, there should come better days, 
when the forces that were against him should be de- 
stroyed and the people return to normal and happier 
conditions. In his despair, the leader had forgotten to 
reckon with forces that were stronger and mightier 
than those that had threatened his defeat. He had 
signally failed in the day of his adversity, but hence- 
forth he was to be invested with a power that in his 
anguish of mind he had neglected and forgotten. 


While the story is an oid one, it has elements that 
are common to our modern life. We show a brave 
front when all things are favorable to us; our confi- 
dence is unimpaired when every condition is to our 
liking; we break under a long severe strain and dis- 
play weaknesses that betray our want of trust in God. 
It has been made evident to us these past five years 
that we have relied solely upon our own strength and 
prowess; we were sufficient unto ourselves for any 
eventuality. All this asurance has been tragically 
shaken, and some are of the mind of Elijah—there is 
nothing that can be done about it, and there is little 
light on the shadowy road that lies ahead. When we 
reach the stage where we assume this attitude, we are 
doomed to further trials and disappointments. 


. 


The situation that confronts us is not an insuperable 
one nor are its problems insoluble. To many, these 
years have been sobering ones, they have driven us to 
deeper reflection, and the future that lies before us will 
bring either increasing miseries or increasing happi- 
ness just in proportion as we read and apprehend the 
lessons our trials have sought to make clear to us. We 
have passed through other periods that tested our pa- 
tience and our moral worth and we have survived 
them; we can do so again, but we will do it the sooner 
and the more effectively if we heed the summons to 
rise and eat because the journey is too great for us; 
which literally means recognizing anew our dependence 
upon Him in whose hand are the issues of life. When 
America abandons her conceits and undue self-confi- 
dence and turns with deepened devotion to God and 
obeys more completely His will, she will be on the road 
to better and happier days. That was a great word 
spoken of old: ‘‘Let not the wise man glory in his wis- 
dom; let not the mighty man glory in his might; let 
not the rich man glory in his riches; but let him that 
glorieth, glory in this, that he understandeth and 
knoweth me, that I am the Lord.’’ 


ee 


ROHIBITION FACTS. Compiled by W. G. Calderwood. 
P Art paper. Pp. 96. Published by Prohibition Facts 

Service, 986 Fifteenth Avenue, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota. Price, 10 cents. 


Now that repeal has had one year of life, we are able 
to assemble cold and perhaps startling statistics and ob- 
served conditions. We have not delivered our coast from 
rum-runners; drinking has not decreased; the open sga- 
loon has refused to keep out; the deaths through drunken 
drivers, if we may depend upon figures, have not decreased, 
but in some states have alarmingly augmented. There is 
now the old problem of protecting the prohibition states 
from the corruption of neighboring states where the open 
sale is prevalent. In short, we miss all the high-sounding 
assurances of the political leaders that we should have 
temperance, instead of enforced total abstinence, a happy 
people no longer ‘bound by the shackles of a law they 
both despised and openly flaunted, a new generation hav- 
ing high ideals of sobriety and a regime of popular unity, 
the financial proceeds of which incidentally would relieve 
our tax burdens. This little book will give us the pros 
and cons of this burning problem. And it will answer as 
well the many prohibition questions. 

Kenneth Mackenzie. 
* * * 

ECISIVE DAYS IN SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS PROG- 
RESS: By Bishop Adna Wright Leonard (M. E. 
Church). Cloth. Pp. 154. The Abingdon Press, New 

York City, N. Y. Price, $1.50. 


The good Bishop has strong words to say as to Prohibi- 
tion in his chapter, ‘‘A Nation Betrayed.” He has a virile 
message on Christ-Centered Religious Education. Christian 
Missions come to the fore in a well-treated discussion of 
the effects of the present indifference to the needs of the 
unreached pagans of the world. Not an adaptation of Chris- 
tianity to the prevailing religions in the mission fields, but 
an outright presentation of our Lord Jesus as the salva- 
tion of men. His quotations of Stanley Jones and Kagawa 
of Japan are sufficient to insure our hearty commendation. 
Said Dr. Jones, some years ago, ‘‘Christ is not a good way, 
a better way, the best way. He is THE way.” And Kagawa 
is stirring Japan, and will the entire Christian world by 
his fervent appeal for individual devotion to, and affection 
for, a crucified, risen and ascended Lord. 

The opening chapter on The War Menace and The An- 
swer, written ere the crisis the world is now facing, may 
well stir our minds and hearts with a sense of the terror 
which may await us. The virile Bishop has sounded a toc- 
sin to thinking men, who are willing to listen to sound 
words, and act according to wise counsel. Get the book. 
It is worthwhile. 

Kenneth Mackenzie. 
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MISSION STATIONS SEND 
IN BLUE BOX OFFERINGS. 


National Council Treasurer Announces 
Several Interesting Receipts 
from Various Sources. 


Among recent offerings received by 
the National Council Treasurer are 
these: 

From the Woman’s Auxiliary of St. 
Paul’s Church, Rome, Italy, $69.26 for 
the United Thank Offering. 

From Holy Innocents’ Curch, a mis- 
sion of twelve communicants at Tren- 
ton, Tennessee, $70 for the Challenge. 
This is extra, the mission having al- 
ready paid its diocesan and general mis- 
sionary quota for 1935 of the same 
amount. 

From Canon A. H. Beer, of San Pedro 
de Macoris, Dominican Republic, a to- 
tal of $61.35. 

Apologizing for the delay in sending 
the offering the Canon wrote: “We have 
been waiting until the sugar crop had 
finished in the hope that we might in- 
crease the offerings a little from such 
small sums as our people could manage 
to give. When you realize that the ordi- 
nary laborer must cut 2,000 pounds of 
sugar cane for eighteen cents, and is 
lucky if he can cut two tons per day, 
especially if he has a family to support, 
he must sacrifice if he gives anything 
at-all. 

From another source came $10 
‘which was for a permanent wave that 
I am not having.” 


SOUTH AFRICAN MISSION 
CELEBRATES ANNIVERSARY. 


The mission at. Qanqu, in the parish 
of Qumbu, South Africa, has just cele- 
brated its fiftieth anniversary by com- 
pleting an addition to the church. 

Everybody at the mission, from the 
chief and the oldest grandmother down 
to the children, helped to make bricks 
and to bring timber and iron from thir- 
ty miles away, and sand from the river 
five miles away. Seventeen hundred 
people attended the opening service, 
seven hundred of whom were communi- 
cants. 

The regular offering, including many 


special gifts, was presented to the 
Bishop, including seven ‘oxen, many 
sheep, 400 pounds of potatoes, 200 


pounds of sugar, and several pounds of 
tea. 

The Bishop gracefully returned all 
these gifts to the people, and they had 
a great feast. 

The Bishop confirmed nearly 300 
candidates, presented by the Rev. Hugh 
J. Pringle, who is priest in charge. The 
Diocese is aided by the Scottish Episco- 
pal Church and the S. P. G. 

The new Bishop of Bloemfontein, 
South Africa, Dr. Howe-Browne, suc- 
ceeding Bishop Carey, had three con- 
firmations during the summer when 
nearly 1,400 were confirmed. 


Highty-one children, nearly all of 
whose parents are Buddhist or non- 


Christian, are attending our mission 
school at Mauna, Hawaii. 
* * * 


Dr. Francis Wei, president of Cen- 
tral China College, has returned to Wu- 
chang, after several months in’ the 
United States and England. 


| THE SANCTUARY. 

It is suggested that every priest offer 
a prayer for a Missionary District at 
least once a week before the Altar at 
the Celebration of the Holy Commun- 
ion, and that the priest and his people 
offer an additional prayer for the same 
District one or more times during the 
same week while at his private or fam- 
ily devotions. 


Prayer for the Missionary District of 
Arizona. if 

Almighty and most merciful God, we 
humbly beseech Thee, for the merits of 
Thy Dear Son, to pour out Thy Holy 
Spirit upon Bishop Mtichell and all of 
our missionaries in Arizona, and to 
crown their lahors with success in the 
gathering of souls into Thy Kngdom,i 
to the honor and praise of Thy glorious 
name, who art Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, one God, world without end. 
Amen. 


NEW CHAPEL IN NEVADA 
TO BE COMPLETED SOON. 


Building Made Possible by Gifts from 
the Woman’s Auxiliary and the 
Church Building Fund. 


A new chapel, named St. Alban’s, at 
Yernington, Nevada, is nearing comple- 
tion, and is expected to be ready for 
use early in October. The Bishop, the 
Rt. Rev. Thomas Jenkins, D. D., super- 
vised the construction, and did much 
actual labor in the desert sun with the 
other workmen. 

The building when completed will 
have a chapel at one end, a social hall 
in the center which can be thrown into 
the chapel when necessary, and a four- 
room apartment at the other end for 
the resident deaconess. 

The chapel was made possible by 

gifts from the Woman’s Auxiliary, from 
the American Church Building Fund, 
and from individuals. 
' Deaconess Elizabeth C. Fracker, who 
opened the work at Wells, has been ap- 
pointed to inaugurate the work in this 
field. The Rev. Syd Temple, Jr., now 
a deacon, will be the visiting clergyman, 
with oversight by the Bishop, until such 
time as Mr. Temple is advanced to the 
priesthood. 

Yenington is the county seat of Lyon 
County, and is one of the more perma- 
nent farming areas of the state. There 
are now about forty parishes and mis- 
sions in the district of Nevada, cover- 
ing an area of 109,740 square miles. 


NEWS FROM THE FRONT WANTED. 
The Southern Churchman, believing 
that missions constitute the life of the 
Church, hereby invites the mission- 
aries of our Church to write articles to 
this paper describing the work they 
are doing in an interesting Way, .so 
that our people may know more of what 
is going’ on in the mission field. Ad- 
dress news items intended for this page 
to 
Rev. .G. W. Gasque, | 
885,;Gordon Street, S. W., 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


‘ 
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’Tobyo. 


THE REV. J. LAMB DOTY 
VISITS LEPER STATION. 


Reports Value of Chapel Built by the 
Superintendent and Her Many 
Friends in Honolulu. 


The Rev. J. Lamb Doty, missionary 
at large in the District of Honolulu, fol- 
lowing a recent visit to the Kalihi Re- 
seiving Station for Lepers, reports a 
marked improvement in the mental and 
spiritual attitude of the patients as a 
result of regular religious services made 
possible by the erection of a chapel. 

The superintendent, a Mrs. Clinton, 
seeing the need of such a chapel, set 
to work to provide one, and, through 
her own gifts and the gifts of some of 
her friends, the building was finally 
erected. It is a churchly edifice, well 
furnished, and accommodates about one 
hundred people. 

This receiving station is known 
throughout the world in connection with 
the treatment of leprosy, and is one of 
the many institutions visited by Mr. 
Doty and Bishop Littell. 

Lepers are treated at the Kalihi Sta- 
tion, and eventually discharged or sent 
to the colony on Molokai. 

This is another instance of the 
Church’s work along a line considered 
an essential for missionary work today. 

In the Territory of Hawaii our 
Church maintains no fewer than twelve 
other institutions of various kinds, and 
thirty parishes and missions, manned by 
twenty-five priests and other workers. 


OLDEST CHURCH WEST OF 
THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 


When a parish west of the Mississippi 
River celebrates its hundredth anniver- 
sary, as Christ Church, Boonville. in 
West Missouri, has just done, it is really ~ 
an ancient parish in this young country 
of ours, where, as Oscar Wilde said, 
our youth is our oldest tradition. 

In 1835, when Bishop Kemper became 
our first missionary Bishop and went 
out to his vast jurisdiction, he found 
one church in Missouri, Christ Church, 
St. Louis. 

The Rev. F. F. Peake, head of a small 
girls’ school, was holding occasional 
services in Boonville, where for several 
years there had been a nucleus of a 
church. There shortly developed what 
is said to be the oldest Episcopal Parish 
west of St. Louis. 

The chalice used at the recent cele- 
bration is one that Bishop Kemper pre- 
sented to the parish nearly a century 
ago. : 

The Boonville Daily Times issued a 
Christ Church Centennial Edition, and 
devoted the entire second section to the 
parish history and the diocesan conven- 
he The Rev. Jecse Roy Gregg is rec- 

or. , 

The Dioces2 of West Missouri was or- 
ganized in 1889, and today has ilirty 
priests and more than forty parishes 
and missions. Annual contribuiions 
amount to about $200,000. 

* * a 


“The longing of my heart and soul 
for a life beyond, and the personality of 
our Lord as revealed in the New Tes- 
tament, ,led me from. Buddhism to 
Christianity.” — Bishop M: OF 
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CHURCH INTELLIGENCE 


NATIONAL COUNCIL MEETING 
SEPTEMBER 18-20. 

The National Council, at its meeting 
on September 18-20 in New York, asked 
the whole Church to concentrate on a 
program of three objectives,.in terms of 
Christian Discipleship, Christian Stew- 
ardship, and Christian Partnership. 
Following a new procedure, all depart- 
ment matters were dealt with as far as 
possible on the first day and evening, 
leaving a clear day and a half for dis- 
cussion of the Council’s work as a whole 
in its relation to the Church. The out- 
come of this long conference is embodied 
in the following statement adopted for 
presentation to the people of the 
Church: 

The Church’s life since General Con- 
vention, has been marked by an increase 
in interest and support. It is plain that 
the faith and spirit of the Church are 
responding to the program of inspira- 
tion and education inaugurated by the 
Commission on the Forward Movement. 
. The reports submitted to the Council 
indicate that as yet the improvement 
has not proceeded far enough to pro- 
vide for the degree of restoration in 
parochial, diocesan and general Church 
work which the General Convention set 
as a goal for this Triennium. 

-It was clearly the intention of Gen- 
eral Convention that the Church should 
regard the $2,700,000 Annual Budget 
as the base for a program of restoration, 
similarly that it should regard the 
Emergency Schedule of $2,313,118 asa 
“stand still’ program, and anything less 
as a Budget of disaster. 

Even the minimum program called for 
an increase of 25 per cent over the ac- 
tual contributions from the dioceses 
for the Church’s General work in 1934. 
Some dioceses reached or exceeded this 
mark, yet the sum of the expectations 
eventually reported an advance of only 
nine per cent. Happily the amount 
needed to insure the advance of 25 per 
cent was secured from individual gifts. 
Thus the ‘‘stand still’? program was an- 
chored, and the payments on BExpecta- 
tions to September 1, would indicate 
that there will be no deficit in the ad- 
ministration of the General Church Pro- 
Sramein 935. 

The Council has given preliminary 
consideration to the Operating Budget 
for 1936. The officers of the Council 
have complied with the instructions of 
General Convention to secure from each 
diocese the acceptance of an objective 
for 1936, based upon shown capacity to 
Pay and a willingness to accept a gen- 
erous share of $2,700,000. 

The results of this inquiry are 
frankly disappointing, if not discourag- 
ing. In spite of the improvement in the 
spirit and faith of the Church and in 
spite of the fact that the present year 
has brought a marked recovery in gen- 
eral conditions throughout the United 
States, which is signalized by increased 
spending in all directions, the sum of 
the Objectives which the dioceses have 
been willing to accept is still below the 
amount needed to provide for the “stand 
still’ program. 

We are confident that the results of 
the Annual Canvass will exceed the 
amounts represented by the Objectives 
tentatively assumed and that the Church 
can and will by its gifts for missions in 
1936 advance toward the goal of res- 
toration. However, the Council feels 
that the Church should know that the 
estimated sum to be realized from these 
Objectives is at present $200,000 less 
than the amount needed to continue the 
present operating budget and $600,000 
less than the amount needed to pro- 


vide for the $2,700,000 Budget of Res- 
toration. 

The Council proposes to each diocese 
and parish as the guide for its corporate 
effort and to every Church member as 
the rule of his personal endeavor this 
threefold program: 


First, in terms of Christian Disciple- 
ship. 

The adoption and the realization of 
the aims of the Forward Movement; 
recognizing that at the bottom of all 
the weakness in our organized Christi- 
anity is the feebleness of our apprehen- 
sion of Christ the Saviour and the limi- 
tations of our acceptance of the demands 
He makes upon us. 


Second, in terms of Christian Steward- 
ship. 

The application and the prosecution 
of the Annual Every Member Canvass, 
not as a mere financial campaign, but 
as an annual event in a sustained pro- 
gram of education in Christian living 
and Christian Missions. 


Third, in terms of Christian Partner- 
ship. 

A resolution to share whatever in- 
crease of life and wealth the new day 
brings. The sincere practice of this 
simple rule by individuals, parishes and 
dioceses would work a-_ miracle for us 
and do as much as anything to banish 
all necessity for quotas and apportion- 
ments and lead us into the joy and satis- 
faction of a great partnership of re- 
covery. 


Departmental Affairs. 

On the Bishop of Chicago’s motion, 
the Council asked the Field Department 
to present to the December meeting an 
outline program for expanded promo- 
tion. The Council also asked the Preasi- 
dent. to request the judgment and ad- 
vice of the House of Bishops, bearing 
on this. question, at their approaching 
annual meeting in Houston on Novem- 
ber 5. The House has a committee, con- 
sisting of Bishop Ingley, Maxon, Davis, 
Mitchell and Larned, appointed by the 
Presiding Bishop to study the respon- 
sibility of the Bishops for promotion in 
their dioceses and report to November 
meeting of the House. 

Among the departmental affairs dealt 
with by the Council, the work and poli- 
cies of the Department of Religious 
Education were presented in a compre- 
hensive statement by the department’s 
executive, the Rev. Dr. D. A. McGre- 
gor. The Council members greeted his 
report with enthusiasm. The depart- 
ment’s aims, methods, and plans; in re- 
gard to college work, young people’s 
work, missionary education, work 
among the isolated, and especially the 
problems of Church schools—iu short, 
the whole process of religious educa- 
tion and the basis on which it rests, 
were outlined with clarity an4 preci- 
sion. The Council ordered copies of this 
report sent to all Bishops for their in- 
formation before the meeting of the 
House in November; also the similar 
statement concerning the Social Service 
Department made by the executive, the 
Rev. C. Rankin Barnes, at the April 
meeting of the Council. 


Foreign Mission Questions. 

Among the important foreign mis- 
sion questions before the Council was 
the present acute difficulty of St. Luke’s 
and St. Elizabeth’s Hospitals, Shang- 
hai, caused by the closing of four Amer- 
ican-owned banking institutions, known 
as the Raven group, in Shanghai. The 
amount involved for the hospitals is 
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some $400,000 United States currency, 
and the disaster also affects a number 
of the Church’s other institutions in 
China. It has meant the complete ces- 


sation of the hospital building program 
which had already begun. At the ur- 
gent cabled request otf Bishop Graves 
and the mission treasurer, Mr. M. P. 
Walker, the National Council’s treas- 
urer, Dr. Lewis B. Franklin, leaves im- 
mediately for Shanghai and will also 
take advantage of the opportunity to 
confer with Bishops in the Orient on 
financial and other missionary prob- 
lems. On motion of Mr. William R. 
Castle, the Council expressed its appre- 
ciation of Dr. Franklin’s long-continued 
services and wished him every success 
on his approaching difficult mission. 


Two New Missionaries at No Cost. 

As at the last Council meeting, the 
Foreign Missions Department asked the 
appointment of two missionaries who 
will go out at no cost to the Council. 
Mr. Brinkley Snowden of Knoxville, 
Tennessee, a trained agriculturalist, a 
young man of unusual ability and devo- 
tion, has been eager to work in the 
South India Diocese of Dornakal; those 
who know the field believe that agricul- 
tural work is of great importance there; 
and Bishop Azariah of Dornakal has re- 
quested Mr. Snowden’s appointment. 
The Council has no funds available for 
such an appointment, but Mr. Snowden 
is able and willing to finance himself 
and the Council was delighted to give 
him an Official appointment. Mr. Snow- 
den was presented to the Council and 
expressed his keen appreciation of the 
appointment which enabled him to Zo 
out as a representative of his Church. 
He sailed from New York on Septem- 
ber 19. 

The other appointment above men- 
tioned is that of a woman physician, 
Dr. Janet Anderson of Grace Church, 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, who will relieve 
Dr. Hawkins K. Jenkins of Sagada, Phi- 
lippine Islands, when he goes on a 
much needed furlough. The Sagada 
Hospital, though small, is carrying a 
crowded schedule of work, with some 
25,000 treatments a year. It would be 
exceedingly unfortunate to let the work 
lapse during a furlough, but the Coun- 
cil is unable to finance the appointment 
of a substitute, nor is it easy to secure 
a qualified volunteer for a temporary 
service. Not only has a volunteer ap- 
peared for the term, but a gift has been 
received to cover salary, outfit and 
travel. Dr. Anderson is chief surgeon 
in the Philadelphia Woman’s Hospital. 


The Budget. 

The budget for 1936, for the total ap- 
proved by General Convention, $2,700,- 
000, was adopted. This budget is, of 
course, subject to revision next Febru- 
ary, when reports from the dioceses are 
in hand; and the Council voted that 
such revision should be upon the prin- 
ciples established by General Conven- 
tion as contained in the report of its 
Committee on Budget and Program. 

The treasurer reported legacies re- 
ceived since the April meeting of the 
Council, including $1,000 designated for 
domestic missions, $3,000 for foreign 
missions, nearly $6,000 undesignated, 
and over $41,000 for investment. 

General Convention directed that one- 
half the amount of undesignated lega- 
cies received by the Council should be 
appropriated to the Forward Movement 
Commission. Half the amount so far 
received, $7,000, has been paid and in 
addition the Council voted to advance 
a sum not to exceed $20,000 in 1935. 
The Forward Movement Commission has 
voted to reimburse the Council for any 
sums advanced in excess of the Commis- 
sion’s share. 

The Council learned with gratifica- 
tion that a trust fund has been estab- 
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lished by a friend which will give the 
Council an income of $2,000 a year. 


Since the death of Dr. Rudolf B. Tues- 
ler, former director of St. Luke’s Medi- 
cal Center, Tokyo, the Rt. Rev. Norman 
S. Binsted, Bishop of the Tohoku, has 
been acting director. Bishop Binsted, 
addressing the Council at an evening 
session, brought an impressive first- 
hand account of the enormous activity 
carried on by the Medical Center, its 
high standard of work, and the increas- 
ingly important place the Center holds 
In Japan. 

A scholarship was voted by the Coun- 
cil for Dr. Tuesler’s son, Rudolf B. Teus- 
ler, who is now preparing himself to fol- 
low his father’s profession. 


Since the last meeting of the Council, 
Bishop Matthews of New Jersey had re- 
turned from a journey around the world 
during which he visited a number of 
the missions. He brought to the Coun- 
cil his enthusiastic impressions of the 
fine quality of the mission staffs as he 
met them and of the work he saw, offset 
by deplorable restrictions of income and 
inadequate equipment. He also ex- 
pressed his desire that some further 
help might be given toward the educa- 
tion of the children of missionaries. 
The Council referred the matter to the 
Foreign Missions Department, asking 
that steps be taken to learn where ad- 
ditional scholarships may be available 
in American schools. 

* * * 
BISHOP PERRY SENDS OUT A CALL 
FOR PRAYER. 

Responding to the gravity of news 
from the Mediterranean area, the Pre- 
siding Bishop on September 20, ad- 
dressed to the Bishops a brief letter ask- 
ing that opportunity be given for con- 
stant intercession that the nations seek 
with one accord the reign of peace on 
earth. : 

Commenting on the situation, the 
Bishop said, ‘‘The spirit of war will be 
overcome by no power other than the 
Spirit of Christ in the hearts of the 
people. The citizenship of a nation 
whose minds are bent on peace cannot 
be embroiled against their wills. We 
shall pray that a fellowship found in 
Christ may supersede all bounds of na- 
tionality and race and destroy the fric- 
tions which cause conflict. Certainly 
Christian people remembering the hor- 
rors of the World War will unite in-a 
universal cry to God out of sincere 
hearts that upon this earth His Will be 
done and that His Kingdom of love and 
righteousness and peace be established 
among us.” 


The Bishop’s Letter. 
My dear Bishop: 

At the request of many I had pre- 
pared a call asking for the observance 
of Armistice Day as a time of prayer for 
peace. 

In view of the present international 
crisis, I am sending instead a call for 
special supplication at the present time. 
Will you please use it as you think 
best, and if you wish, issue it to your 
clergy with such suggestion and re- 
quest as you will offer. 

With my earnest hope that our peo- 
ple generally may be led to unite in 
public and private prayers for the peace 
of the world, I am 

Faithfully yours, 
James DeWolf Perry, 
Presiding Bishop. 
September 20, 1935. 


Presiding Bishop’s Call to Prayer For 
Peace. 

At a moment when the menace of War 

is threatening the world the Church of 
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Christ should be found in prayer for 
Peace. I address this message to the 
dioceses of our Church, asking that op- 
portunity be given for constant inter- 
cession. 

In Cathedrals, Parish Churches and 
Missions, let prayers for universal peace 
be offered in the Eucharist, in Litanies, 
and in periods of silent petition. Let 
our people lift up their hearts in suppli- 
cation to Almighty God that hostilities 
be averted, that the spirit of aggression 
yield to the spirit of counsel and under- 
standing, and that the Nations seek with 
one accord the reign of peace on earth. 

James DeWolf Perry, 
Presiding Bishop. 
* * a 
BROADCAST SERVICE OF INTERCES- 
SION FROM WESTMINSSTER 
ABBEY. 

There is reason to be grateful to the 
Dean and Chapter of Westminster Ab- 
bey for arranging a special service of 
Intercession in the Abbey on the eve of 
the meeting of the Council of the League 
of Nations. To the B.B.C. thanks are 
also due for rearranging their program 
so that the service might be broadcast. 

A very large congregation assembled 
in the Abbey and the service, which was 
conducted by the Dean, Dr. Foxley Nor- 
ris, was joined in by the whole com- 
pany. 

When the clergy and choir had taken 
their place we were bidden to— 


Remember the Presence of God. 


And this is the message that we have 
heard from Him and declare unto you, 
that God is light and in Him is no dark- 
ness at all; if we walk in light as He is 
light, we have fellowship with one an- 
other. 


God is Love, and everyone that loveth 
is born of God and knoweth God. 

God is Power, and they that wait 
upon Him shall renew their strength. 

God is Spirit, and they that worship 
Him must worship Him in spirit and in 
truth. Amen. 

Beautifully the choir sang Bishop He- 
per’s plea— 


O, most mercitul! 

O, most bountiful! 

God the Father Almighty! 

By the Redeemer’s 

Sweet intercession. 

Hear us, help us, when we ery. 


Great Shrine of Our Race. 

The Dean, With the congregation stil] 
standing, said: 

“Brethren, we are here met together 
in this great shrine of our race to lay 
before God the Father of all mankind 
the cause of peace and concord among 
men; and especially to implore His 
strength and wisdom for the Council of 
the League of Nations, for our states- 
men and representatives, and for all 
who bear responsibility for the leader- 
ship and government of mankind; that, 
by the illumination of His Spirit, they 
may order all things in peace and right- 
eousness to the glory of God and the 
welfare of His people. In the faith and 
name of our Saviour Christ, let us lift 
up our hearts in hope and trust to Him 
in Whose will is our peace, the Sover- 
eign Ruler of the world, Creator, Re- 
deemer and Sanctifier; to whom be glory 
and dominion for ever and ever. Amen.’’ 

We next sang, ‘‘O God, our help in 
ages past.” This was followed by an 
appropriate Lesson taken from Revela- 
tion 21 and 22. 

Then came the hymns, “I vow to thee, 
my country.’ Intercessions followed 
for the King, Ministers of the Crown, 
Council of the League, ‘‘that the nations 
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may be free from fear, suspicion and 
antagonism.’”’ Other hymns included 
“To thee, our God, we fly’ and “‘City of 
God how broad and far.’’ 


Go Forth in Peace. 

The Dean, standing at the high altar, 
pronounced the Blessing— 

Go forth into the world in peace; be 
of good courage; hold fast that which 
is good; render to no man evil for evil; 
strengthen the faint hearted; support 
the weak; help the afflicted; honour all 
men; love and serve the Lord, rejoicing 
in the power of the Holy Spirit. And 
the Blessing of God Almighty, the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, 
be upon you, and remain with you al- 
ways. Amen, 

It was an inspiring experience which 
those who were actually present in the 
Abbey and the hundreds of thousands 
who listened are not likely to forget. 

—Church of England Newspaper. 
x * * 
THE BIBLE IN A NEW SETTING. 

The General Synod of the Anglican 
Church in New Zealand has passed a 
resolution calling for the printing of 
the Bible in a form which, though not 
new, has never been common. I once 
had a ‘Paragraph Bible” printed, I 
think, by Bagster, but it was worn out 
long ago. Here are some of the New 
Zealand proposals: 

“That indentations, etc., for chapters 
and verses should be abolished and 
chapter and verse be relegated to the 
margin for reference purposes, 

“That poetry be printed as poetry 
and dialogue as dialogue, 

“That quotation marks be used.’’ 

With these suggestions I entirely con- 
cur. 
ment in the New would be best indicated 
by the use of a special type, as they are 
in the Bible Society’s Greek Testament. 
The parallelisms of the Psalms would be 
brought out by being printed as lines of 
poetry. Another New Zealand sugges- 
tion is:— . 

“That the double columns be abol- 
ished and the type allowed to run right. 
across the page.’ 

The value of this depends on the pro- 
portion of the size of the type to the 
breadth of the page. Small type on a 
broad page makes wearisome reading. 
The eye should be able to take in the 
whole line of type at once. I myself 
should like to have the subjects of sec- 
tions printed as cross headings. These 
would help in finding any particular 
passage. The New Zealanders make 
other proposals which are more debat- 
able, but the above would help to make 
the Bible more attractive to new read- 
ers. Older ones, of course, will prefer 
the setting with which they are famil- 
jar. —The Record. 

* * * 
MISSIONARIES IN ABYSSINIA. 

Letters were received in London last 
week from missionaries in Abyssinia, 
but in no case is there any suggestion 
that they intend to leave the country. 
Mr. T. B. Bevan, of the British and For- 
eign Bible Society, writes that he and 
his wife have ‘‘no anxieties whatever.’’ 
The Rev. A. F. Matthew, Chaplain to the 
Embassy at Addis Ababa, writes report- 
ing on Church matters, services held, 
etc., but makes no reference to the po- 
litical situation. Mr. Alfred Buxton. 
writes to the Bible Churchmen’s Mis- 
sionary Society, foreseeing that things 
may become difficult, but that he and 
his fellow missionaries hope to be al- 
lowed to stay at their posts. ‘‘The deci- 
sion has been left to him,” said an offi-. 
cial of the Society to a reporter. ‘‘He 
is a man of experience and wisdom, and 
will best know what to do as the situa- 
tion changes.” The Sudan Interior Mis- 
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sion, which early in the crisis cabled its 
missionaries a recommendation that they 
should remain at their posts at the same 
time promising facilities to any who de- 
cided to leave, has so far received no 
application for such facilities. Of the 
twenty British reported at present to 
be in Addis Ababa, ten are attached to 
the Embassy, and the other ten are be- 
lieved to be misisonaries. 
i —tThe Record. 

* * * 
THE ETHIOPIAN MINISTER IN 

LONDON. 

A Personal Sketch. 


By Dr. H. M. Weitbrecht Stanton, in 
Church of England Newspaper. 

Friends who have responded to the 
appeal of Dr. Charles Martin for prayers 
on his behalf may like to hear further 
particulars of his varied career. 

When the fortress of Magdala was 
taken by Sir Charles Napier in April, 
1868, the Emperor Theodore and his 
party fled in terror to the castle, but 
suffered no harm; only a little child, 
Warqneh EHshetu by name, strayed away 
in the confusion. He was picked up by 
a kindly British officer who took him 
with his returning regiment to India. 
There he was adopted by another bene- 
factor, a Colonel Martin, who gave him 
his name and put him under the care of 
a notable missionary lady, Mrs. Robert 
Clark, of Amritsar. By her he was sent 
to the Baring High School of the C.M.S. 
at Batala Panjab. There he was con- 
firmed, and after matriculation passed 
through the Medical College, Lahore. 
After two years’ service as sub-assist- 
ant Surgeon his friends felt that he 
should have a full degree, and in 1891 
he qualified at Edinburgh and Glasgow. 
Thence he entered the Burma Medical 
Service, in which he worked till 1920. 

During periods of leave Dr. Martin 
was able to visit Ethiopia repeatedly, 
twice taking part in expeditions to So- 
maliland, once acting as surgeon to the 
British Legation at Addis Ababa, and 
on another occasion attending the Hm- 
peror Menelek. Meanwhile he was able 
to establish contact with his family. At 
first they refused to regard this English- 
looking gentleman as a true Abyssinian, 
but in a family council he was identi- 
fied by his grandmother through a birth- 
mark and received into the clan. In 
1910, he was married to an Ethiopian 
lady who has given him a family of 
twelve children, mostly educated in Hng- 
land. On his retirement from service 
in Burma, Dr. Martin settled in Abys- 
sinia, and in 1923 he entered the Im- 
perial Service, in which he was employed 
as Minister of Education, of Health, and 
of Public Works. He accompanied Ras 
Tafari (then Crown Prince of Ethiopia) 
to England in 1924, and in 1927 he 
went on a special mission to U.S.A. in 
connection with the Tsana Dam. Since 
1930, Dr. Martin has been Governor of 
the Provinces of Charachar and Dankali. 
Among other things he has been work- 
ing to improve the revenue administra- 
tion on the basis of his Indian experi- 
ence and to encourage missionary ef- 
fort by school and hospital. This year 
has come the call to set on foot an 
Ethiopian Legation in London. 

* Bg * 


THE ORDER OF THE SANGREAL. 
Arch From Arthur’s Castle Dedicated. 
For heroic service to God and hu- 


manity through the Church, the Cross. 


of Honor of the Order of the Sangreal 
was awarded to Mary Helena Cornwall 
Legh, of Kusatsu, Japan, by the Grand 
Chapter of the Order at St. Stephen’s 
Church, Chicago, September 15. 

The citation reads: - 

“In the name of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ, Supreme Master of the Order of 
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the Sangreal, and by authority of the 
Grand Council, the Cross of honor of 
the Order for 1935 is awarded to 
ok * * 

BISHOP WOODCOCK RESIGNS. 

The Rt. Rev. Charles E. Woodcock, 
D. D., LL. D., Episcopal Bishop of Ken- 
tucky, has resigned his jurisdiction to 


take effect when accepted by the 
House of Bishops. 
* * * 
WOMAN’S AUXILIARY OFFICERS 
ELECTED. 


The National Executive Board of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary, in session over the 
week-end of September 21, elected new 
officers for the coming year: Mrs. Henry 
Hill Pierce of New York City, chairman; 
Mrs. Julius E. Kinney of Denver, vice- 
chairman; Miss Mary L. Pardee of New 
Haven, Conn., secretary. 

* * * 

MARY HELENA CORNWALL LEGH 
of Kusatsu, Japan, Diocese of North 
Tokyo; because she went alone into a 
colony of lepers, outcast and hopeless, 
bearing to them faith, comfort and heal- 
ing; saving them from bitterness and 
despair; protecting their children from 
taint of body, mind and soul. For them 
and for their salvation she descended 
into hell, bringing them forth redeemed 
in body and in soul, in the name and 
by the power of the Son of God. 

“This cross will be forwarded to her 
bishop, to be presented by him in the 
name of the Order of the Sangreal, act- 
ing for the Church Universal. 

‘Irwin St. Johu Tucker, 
Grand Master.”’ 

The ceremony at which the award was 
announced and confirmed was signal- 
ized further by the dedication of the 
Arch of Arthur, containing a biock of 
porphyry from the ruins of the castle 
at Tintagel, Cornwall, where King Ar- 
thur was born. In a deep niche above 
the block of porphyry is a large wooden 
torch, sent by the Fellowship of Loyal 
Knights of King Arthur from their mag- 
nificent Hall at Tintagel. Beside the 
niche is a block of limestone in which 
are carved the words, ‘‘For God, Coun- 
try and Home,” the American ferm of 
the Arthurian oath. Embedded in the 
top of the arch is a head of King Ar- 
thur carved in stone and a grapevine 
clambers upon the arch. 

The British Consul in Chicago, Hon. 
Robert Ross, delivered a striking ad- 
dress on the meaning of the Arthurian 
legend today. The Rev. Thomas An- 
derson, who has just returned from Pal- 
estine, told of his taking a stone from 
the bed of the Jordan River, just at the 
spot where Christ was traditionally bap- 
tized, and bringing it to present it to 
St. Stephen’s Church. The stone has 
been imbedded in the baptismal font, 
with the words written on it in Hebrew, 
“Stone from the midst of the Jordan.” 

Besides these gifts, a cross made of 
rose-colored granite from ruins of a 
castle near Teheran, Persia, and sent 
by the British Consul Simmons, in Te- 
heran, and an ikon from a ruined Rus- 
sian Church, were dedicated. The ikon 
was the gift of the Rev. Rowland F, 
Nye. 

After the addresses, the consecrated 
chalice was brought from the small al- 
tar and placed upon the high altar by 
the grand master. In its presence he 
proclaimed the choice of the Grand 
Council for the Cross of Honor, which 
was solemnly confirmed by the assem- 
bly. Then the whole gathering assem- 
bled in front of the arch of Arthur, and 
when it had been dedicated and opened, 
went through it one by one, each per- 
son touching the porphyry block, the 


- words of the oath, and his own breast. 


They followed the Cross, Flag and 
Lights through the Garden of memory 
to the state altar in the garden shrine. 
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There they repeated the oath of allegi- 
ance to Faith, Flag and Family, the lat- 
ter symbolized by the mingling of the 
flame of the Sangreal torches by two 
persons, and man and woman, not pre- 
viously known to one another. 

The arch was built, together with the 
Friendly fountain dedicated during the 
Summer by the Girls’ Friendly chapters 
of Chicago, by a generous gift of Mrs. 
Anna B. Gregory of Chicago. 

The House of Bishops will meet in 
Houston, Texas, on November 5 and 7 
to consider the resignation of three 
Bishops, one of which is Bishop Wood- 
cock, and also to attend to such busi- 
ness aS may rightfully come before that 
august body. 

Bishop Woodcock says, “After long 
and prayerful consideration I have noti- 
fied the Standing Committee of the Dio- 
cese of my resignation.’’ 

The Canon Law of the Church re- 
quires that a Bishop must give sixty 
days’ notice of intention to resign. It 
was necessary, therefore, that Bishop 
Woodcock should act immediately in or- 
der that the House of Bishops at its 
coming meeting might give it attention 
now, whereas, if it were delayed it would 
have to be held over until the meet- 
ing in the fall of 1936 and the Diocese 
would not be able to choose his suc- 
cessor until 1937. The Bishop adds, 
“It seems wisest to take the step I have 
and it has not been painless.’’ 

This news has not been unexpected. 
On account of advancing years, and the 
Bishop is now past eighty years of age, 
it has been known for some time that 
such action has been contemplated but, 
nevertheless, it is a shock to most of the 
citizens of Kentucky who knew him so 
well and revered him with sincere de- 
votion. He came to the Kentucky Dio- 
cese in January, 1905, shortly after he 
had been consecrated on January 25. 

The Bishop was born in New Britain, 
Conn. His first charge upon entering 
the ministry was Church of the Ascen- 
sion, New Haven, then Christ Church, 
Ansonia, Conn., then rector of St. John’s 
Church, Detroit, and was the rector 
there when chosen Bishop of Kentucky. 
In his first public address he said, “I 
have not come here to take the place of 
Bishop Dudley, I have come to make a 
place for myself.” After serving his 
people for more than thirty years there 
is no dissent from the opinion that he 
has succeeded in making a most won- 
derful place for himself. Not only in 
his church but in the civil life of the 
community. No citizen of Louisville is 
better known than the Bishop and there 
is seldom any civic movement or gath- 
ering without his being a part of it. 

Under the direction of Bishop Wood- 
cock the new John N. Norton Memo- 
rial Infirmary and Nurses Home were 
erected, also the Orphanage of the Good 
Shepherd for Boys. 

Bishop Woodcock is one of the out- 
standing Bishops of the American 
Church. For many years he has been 
sought after as a forceful speaker and 
in the Hast has been much sought after 
when strcng men have been needed for 
important undertakings. He was the 
Lenten Noon Day speaker at Garrick 
Theatre, Philadelphia, for twenty-nine 
years of the time he has been Bishop, 
having missed last Lent on account of 
illness and that is .the first one he has 
missed. 

Bishop Woodcock has long taken an 
active interest in the University of 
Louisville, being the founder of the 
Woodcock Society of that institution. 

There are already many expressions 
of sorrow at his retirement from active 
control of the Diocese, but there are 
more expressions of affection and well 
wishes for peace and comfort in bis 
remaining years. 
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RHODE ISLAND 
Rt. Rev. J. DeWolf Perry, D. D., Bishop 
—  ( 
Heart-Stirring Conference— 
Just What is the Forward Movement? 

Bishop Hobson of Southern Ohio, 
chairman of the Forward Movement 
Commission, and Clifford P. Morehouse, 
editor of The Living Church, also a 
member of the Commission, in two dio- 
cesan conferences, one for clergy and 
the. other for laymen, at St. George’s 
School, Newport, answered the Church- 
wide question, “Just What is the For- 
ward Movement?” And they sent forty 
priests and seventy laymen home with 
the conviction that the Episcopal Church 
will move forward as soon as they and 
their fellow communicants begin to live 
a Christ-centered life. Such a heart- 
stirring conference has not been held 
in this diocese in many a day. 

In his very first session with the 
clergy, the Bishop, in outlining the 
reason for the Forward Movement—its 
scope, general principles and plan— 
placed the responsibility for its success 
upon the individual. He said it was 
no campaign, nor drive. The Commis- 
sion wasn’t looking around for the 
largest auditoriums in the great cities 
to. present eloquent preachers. But it 
was asking everyone in the Church to 
inquire of himself, ‘“‘What is my part 
in God’s great forward movement in 
this confused age?” 

In brief, Bishop Hobson’s challenge 
is this: 

“Christ requires of us that we follow 
Him and learn of Him, and make sacri- 
fices to service Him. It is our duty to 
discover the truth and proclaim it. The 
duty is summed up in Education and 
Enlistment—Learning and Dedication. 

“There are these seven steps in en- 
listment or dedication: Turn, Follow, 
Learn, Pray, Serve, Worship, Share. 
They represent the things the Lord and 
the Church have held essential from the 
beginning. The most important spiritual 
leaders have been those who have woven 
them into a rule of life and lived ac- 
cording to it. Discipleship makes this 
demand upon us, a demand all the more 
impressive if we remember that we are 
always in the presence of Christ, who 
knows what we are and how faithful 
we are to our obligations. 

“Christianity is not a subscription to 
any faith—not a view—but a life. Your 
part is, first. of all, to live it. It will 
help us if we set aside a definite time 
every day for a check-up. The time 
must be adequate to allow us to turn 
our minds away from the things that 
confuse. Reading some of the psalms 
will help. I set down on a Sheet of 
paper a list of the more important things 
I set out to do the day before and 
then check myself up. So far as pos- 
sible I rate myself in terms of the seven 
steps, and see what progress, if any, I 
have made in them. There is always 
something to be changed, to be im- 
proved. It is best, I think, to take one 
fault or problem at a time and attack 
it day after day until it is conquered. 
Some days I find my grade as low as 
61, and once it rose as high as 93, but 
that was a rare experience. In taking 
the first and great positive step of fol- 
lowing the Master, we clergy are apt 
to forget the joy of His life. We are 
too dismal. ‘Joy is the flag we fly from 
the staff of our lives when the King is 
in residence.’ 

“We fall far short in our third step— 
learn. We fail to stretch our minds 
to take in new truths. In our daily 
check-up we should put down what in- 
tellectual tasks we have had before us, 
what books, for example, we intend to 
read. 

“Pray. No progress can be made in 
Christian life without prayer. It has 
meant so little to us because we give 
so little time to it. We don’t go through 
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the agony our Lord went through when 
he prayed. There will be dry times, 
of course, but our trouble is the dryness 
threatens to be perpetual. 

“Serve. A ministry of go-giving is 
better than of go-getting. We clergy 
are given to thinking that we are lead- 
ing pretty ‘decent lives because, as We 
say, we are giving our lives for others. 
Real service must actually cost us some- 
thing. 

“Worship. We should convince our- 
selves and our people of the need of 
daily worship. Corporate worship is 
essential to the life of the Church. 

“Share. The supreme example of 
sharing is the Master on the Cross. 
Perhaps the loyal Christian who is shar- 
ing all he has with others wonders at 
times if they are worth it. In that 
way comes the temptation to turn our 
backs on people. There is a tradition 
that the devil climbed up on the Cross 
‘They 
ain’t worth it. They ain’t worth it’. We 
must keep our ‘faith in the divine nature 
of man. I try to find some way by 
which I can share with someone between 
whom and me there is a barrier. 

“A life of discipleship brings joy \be- 
cause of the sense of companionship 
with One who understands and guides 
me. There will be no Forward Move- 
ment until a new life comes to you and 
me. We sometimes think the Church 
can easily go forward without any effort 
on our part. But that is impossible. 
Kagawa, when asked what Japan needed 
most, replied: ‘A million men with a 
flame in their hearts.’ Our Church will 
go forward when we have one hundred 
thousand men with flames in their 
hearts.”’ 

On friday morning the Bishop dis- 
cussed ‘‘The Forward Movement in the 
Parish and Community’’; in the after- 
noon “The Forward Movement and the 
Diocese’’; in the evening “‘The Forward 
Movement and the Whole Church”. 

The vast amount of Bible reading 
and praying that the Church is now 
doing, judged by the hundreds of thous- 
ands of discipleship leaflets that are 
being ordered from the Commission, 
was referred to again and again in the 
conference. In the discussions the clergy 
took up almost every phase of their 
work for examination and suggestion. 
The result was they all went back to 
their parishes with enough ideas and 
enthusiasm to put their forces well up 
in the front of the Forward Movement. 

Mr. Morehouse disclaimed any pur- 
pose of preaching to the clergy, but in 
a friendly and .good-natured way he did 
state his convictions on preaching, dis- 
cipleship, pastoral relationships and the 
Forward Movement in general. 

“What we need,’ he said, ‘both 
clergy and laity, is a new and a deepened 
sense of loyalty—loyalty to faith, Bible, 
Church, Christ and the nation. And 
that loyalty should be expressed not 
through a code of morals, but through 
united service of the Master. 


“We should be sincere not only in 
our religious life, but in all our spheres 
of activity. We should let people know 
exactly what we do believe.’’ Mr. More- 
house quoted the recent condemnation 
of a certain type of “liberal’’ clergy- 
man by the author of ‘Magic Art’’, 
who said that he had more respect for 
the black priest in Africa practicing the 
rites of Voodoo, in which he believes, 
than the frock-coated minister in a Fifth 
Avenue pulpit watering down his re- 
ligion so as not to offend his people 
with such doctrines as the Virgin Birth. 

“Another of our sins is that of un- 
reality,’’ Mr. Morehouse declared. “We 
do not relate our religion to everyday 
But Christianity by nature must 
be free to be at work in the world, or 
it isn’t Christianity. It should mean 
so much to us we should be ready to 
fight for it.” 
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E. T. Helfenstein, D. D., Bishop 
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Fifty-eighth Anniversary Celebration on 
St. Michael and All Angels’ Day. 
Using the proceeds of a legacy left 

to the Church of St. Michael and All 

Angels in Baltimore by Miss Florence 

Hutson, the rector and vestry have com- 

pletely redecorated and renovated the 

parish buildings. 

The roof of the church has been put 
in good repair, the stone-work repainted 
and cleaned, and the windows renovated 
and made tight. The walls of the 
church building have been refinished in 
buff and cream caenstone, relieved with 
a border of blue and buff crosses, the 
rosettes at the base of the window 
arches being touched with gold, as are 
the carved stone crosses at the base of 
the ceiling arches. The great arch over 
the rude screen is decorated with 
rosettes of dull gold, the background 
a deep blue. The chancel arches are 
beautified with lines of mosaic in dull 
red and cream, relieved by touches of 
gold, while the arch immediately over 
the altar is finished with squares, in 
which are gold crosses, backed by light 
blue. 

The lighting arrangements in the nave 
of the church have been completely re- 
done, consisting of eight small wrought- 
iron fixtures, touched with gold, which 
contain large cream-tinted glass cap- 
sules, hung on wrought-iron chains. 
The great central ‘fixture contains two 
smaller lights, with the addition of eight 
reflectors, directing the light through 
the larger circle. The pews, the rude 
screen and the lower wall panelling 
have been finished in walnut, the 
panelled wooden ceiling and arches con- 
forming thereto. 

In addition to this work, certain al- 
terations have been made in the me- 
chanical operation of the organ, which 
greatly improve its tone, and many 
minor repairs have been completed. 

The work was done at an approxi- 
mate cost of $7,500.00. The parish will 
celebrate the completion of the work 
on its fifty-eighth anniversary, St. 
Michael and All Angels’ Day, the Right 
Rev. Wyatt Brown, D. D., Bishop of 
Harrisburg, one of the former rectors 
of the parish, will preach at the main 
service on that day, and a parish din- 
ner will be held on Monday, Septem- 
ber 30, at which Bishop and Mrs. Ed- 
ward T. Helfenstein will be the honor 
guests. 

A year ago a completely new heating 
plant was put in the parish property, 
at a cost of $1,400.00. 

The Rev. Harvey Peter Knudsen, a 
recent graduate of Nashotah House, has 
lately been appointed senior curate of 
the parish, and the Rev. Robert Cuth- 
bert Kell, who graduated from the Vir- 
ginia Theological Seminary in June, has 
been appointed junior curate. The 
Church of St. Michael and All Angels, 
save for one year, has an unbroken 
record also of having met its mission- 
ary apportionment in full each year. 

The Rev. Don Frank Fenn, D. D., is 
rector. 


Rt. Rev. 
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WEST TEXAS. 
Rt. Rev. W. T. Capers, D. D., Bishop. 
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The Rector of St. Mark’s, San Antonio, 
Declines Call. 

The Rev. Arthur R. McKinstry, rec- 
tor of St. Mark’s Church, San Antonio, 
Texas, has declined the call of All 
Saints’ Parish, Pasedena, California, on 
the grounds that his work is not yet 
completed in San Antonio. The Rev. 
Mr. McKinstry has been rector of St. 
Mark’s since 1931. Under his leader- 
ship the parish has gone forward. At 
a recent celebration of the eighty-fifth 
anniversary of the founding of the 
parish and the sixtieth anniversary of 
the opening of the present church struc- 
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ture, a fund of $60,000 was raised in 
the parish to commemorate these events. 
This fund will wipe out all parish in- 
debtedness. 

The rector of St. Mark’s has taken an 
active interest in the civic affairs of the 
city. As chairman of the Health Com- 
mitte of the Chamber of Commerce, he 
has conducted a survey of the health 
and vice conditions of the city, and has 
helped to formulate the program for 
the elimination of conditions detri- 
mental to the health of the city, and 
he.also has been active in diocesan 


affairs. 
(0) 
MICHIGAN. 
Rt. Rev. Herman Page, D. D., Bishop. 
—————9——_—_—_ 


Women of the Diocese Hold Conference. 


The fifth Annual Conference of 
Women of the Diocese of Michigan was 
held at Holiday House, Pine Lake, Sep- 
tember 19 and 20. Some ninety women, 
representing parishes from_ eastern 
Michigan, were present to discuss the 
subject, ‘“‘Building a Parish Utopia’’. 

Mrs. Charles S. Williamson, of Chi- 
cago, Ill., president of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary of the Province of the Mid- 
west, was the leader of the Conference, 
and addresses-were made by Archdeacon 
Leonard P. Hagger, the Rev. Warner L. 
Forsythe, of Birmingham, and Mrs. Ned 
Henry, of Detroit. Professor Altenberg, 
ot the University of Michigan, gave an 
illustrated talk on South America. Mrs. 
Charles H. Brodt, of Detroit, furnished 
a program of piano music. Mrs. Ned 
Henry was general chairman of arrange- 
ments. 

Hilda W. Appelhof. 
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SOUTH FLORIDA. 

John Durham Wing, D. D., Bishop. 
——————————() 


Progress in Spite of the Depression. 


The parish report recently issted by 
St. Andrew’s Church, Fort Pierce, re- 
veals the pregress made there since the 
beginning of the depression in 1929. 
There was at that time a debt of $10,- 
000, and a communicant strength of 
only ninety-two. The debt has been 
reduced to one thousand dollars, and 
the number of communicants has grown 
to 315. This progress has been made 
in spite of the fact that in 1933 the 
church and rectory were seriously dam- 
aged by a storm necessitating another 
heavy expense. Last year, at the cost 
of $2,500, an addition was made to the 
church, which doubled the _ seating 
capacity. Recently new pews and other 
equipment have been installed. Four 
beautiful memorial windows have been 
added, completely finishing the church 
with memorial windows. The congre- 
gation is now planning to enlarge the 
sanctuary, and to build a small chapel 
in the church for weddings, baptisms 
and other special services. 

One of the best things about this 
congregation is that it has paid in full 
its missionary apportionment every 
year during the depression. 

In addition to the work at St. An- 
drews, the rector, the Rev. J. Mitchell 
Taylor, cares for the missionary work 
at Vero Beach. Here a new church has 
been erected at a cost of $10,000, and 
is completely paid for. It is considered 
one of the most beautiful small 
churches in Southern Florida. The rec- 
tor is also interested in diocesan com- 
munity welfare work. He is chairman 
of the Diocesan Field: Board Depart- 
ment, and serves on a number of dio- 
cesan committees in Fort Pierce. He 
is director of the Oakland Park Hos- 
Spitalcand a member of the St. Lucie 
‘County Welfare Association.. It is in- 
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teresting to note that 90 per cent of 
the total population of Fort Pierce are 
now Episcopalian. This is the highest 
percentage of any city of the diocese. 


SE ee (Oh 
Aas eet, 
FLORIDA. 
Rt. Nev. Frank A. Juhan, D. D., Bishop. 
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New Rector at Church of the Good 
Shepherd. 

After a vacancy of aimost a year, the 
Church of the Good Shepherd, Jackson- 
ville, is to have the Rev. Malcolm W. 
Lockhart, D. D., of Baton Rouge, La., 
as its rector after the first of October. 

The Rev. Dr. Lockhart in accepting 
the call to this, the largest parish in the 
Diocese of Florida, is entering upon a 
ministry of exceptional opportunity and 
challenge. As a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of the South, both tin its Acad- 
emic and Seminary departments, he is 
already well known in Florida, where 
so many of the clergy and laity have 
also secured their higher education in 
this institution. 

Dr. Lockhart will succeed the Rey. 
Thomas E. Dudney, who resigned last 
January on account of ill health. He 
will bring to Jacksonville with him his 
wife. and mother and two young sons 
of high school age. One daughter, Mrs. 
Bruce Campbell, resides in Durham, 
South Africa, and a second daughter is 
now a junior in the medical school of 
Louisiana State University. , 

The new rector received his Bachelor 
of Arts degree and his Bachelor of Di- 
vinity degree from Sewanee and was 
ordained by the late Bishop C. K. Nel- 
son, of Atlanta, twenty-five years ago. 
For several years after his ordination 
Dr. Lockhart served mission stations in 
North Georgia and Mississippi. In 1913 
he became rector of St. Paul’s Church, 
Batesville, Arkansas, but resigned this 
charge to become a Chaplain in the 
United States Army during the World 
War. 

He served overseas during the war 
as chaplain of the Fifty-third Pioneer 
Infantry of the First Army Corps and 
was in the two main offensive drives 
of St. Mihiel and Meuse-Argonne, and 
returned at the close of the war to Camp 
Dix, New Jersey. 

At Camp Dix, Dr. Lockhart received 
his discharge and then accepted the rec- 
torship of St. John’s Church, Fort Smith, 
Arkansas, where he remained until ac- 
cepting the call to St. James’ Church, 
Baton Rouge, in 1924. 

He has been an active participant in 
many civic enterprises while in Baton 
Rouge. He has been Chaplain of the 
Baton Rouge American Legion Post for 
a number of years. 

In 1932 Dr. Lockhart received his 
Master’s degree in English from Louis- 
iana State University and in 1933 he 
was awarded the Doctor of Divinity 
degree by the University of the South. 

He is now serving on the Board of 
Regents of the University of the South, 
a small governing board of fifteen mem- 
bers. He has been a member of this 
board for the past four years. 

Dr. Lockhart and his household. will 
come to Jacksonville on October 1, and 
it is expected that he will be a great 
addition to the clerical forces of the dio- 
cese. 


Property Damage at Cedar Keys. 

The Bishop of Florida has just re- 
turned from a visit to Cedar Keys, a 
small fishing village on an island in the 
Gulf of Mexico, some 150 miles from 
Jacksonville. 

This little fishing village was. the 
only point in the Diocese of Florida 
that felt any serious results from the 
tropical hurricane which so recently 


visited the State. ..- , r 
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Bishop Juhan reports that no lives 
were lost in the hurricane and that 
property damage to Christ Church con- 
sisted in a partial removal of the roof 
only. This, he has been assured, will 
be replaced by the F. E. R. A. Howard 
Mueller, a candidate for Holy Ordéys, 
who has spent the summer months in 
Cedar Keys, rendered heroic service to 
the entire population during the night 
of terror and desolation. 

A number of old buildings in the 
town were blown down, but the great- 
est discomfort to the people came from 
soaked mattresses and bedding and thé 
general fear due to the high winds and 
rain. 

Howard Mueller has now returned to 
Sewanee to pursue his studies in the 
Seminary, and the Rev. Fred G. Yerkes, 
recently ordained to the diaconate, has 
taken up his residence in this small out- 
post of the diocese. 


-—————0 
ATLANTA. 
Rt. Rev. Henry J. Mikell, D. D., Bishop. 
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Returned Missionary to Speak. 

Miss Louise Schilling, who has just 
returned from two years of volunteer 
missionary work in China, will speak 
to the Woman’s Auxiliary of the Church 
of the Holy Trinity, Decatur, October 1. 

She served in St. Luke’s Hospital, 
Shanghai, relieving a member of the 
office force, who was on furlough. She 
visited in Japan, and on her way home 
stopyved in Manila, where she saw our 
mission work there. Her boat called 
at Singapore, Siam, Ceylon, Port Said. 
She also visited Cairo and Jerusalem. 
In her talk she will tell of the Church’s 
work in the Far East. 

A member of St. James’ Church, 
Marietta, Miss Schilling has served the 
Diocesan Auxiliary as chairman of the 


Rural Work, and has attended many 
conferences held relative to _ this 
problem. 

The Woman’s Auxiliary of Holy 


Trinity is comprised of every woman of 
the church, and is a very active branch 
of the diocesan group. 

“Wamily Worship’ Sunday will. be 
featured at the ‘Cathedral of St. Philip 
every fourth Sunday in the month. The 
parents will be guests of the children, 
families will sit together and the Very 


Rev. Raimundo de Ovies, dean, will 
preach sermons for the children, 
Dean de Ovies teaches the entire 


junior department (children from nine 
through twelve), in the Cathedral 
Chureh School. He trains the children 
thoroughly for the three years prior to 
their confirmation, knows and loves 
them all. : 
Audria Bandy Gray. 


(o) 
CHICAGO. 


Rt. Rev. George Craig Stewart, D. D., 
Bishop. 
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Chicago Churches Plan Joint Program, 

What is declared to be one of: the 
largest welfare, educational and recrea- 
tional projects in the history of Chicago, 
involving an annual expediture of $5,- 
000,000 from federal grants, will be 
launched shortly. Cooperating agén- 
cies include the Chicago recreation com- 
mittee, central sponsor of the plan; the 
Catholic Youth Organization; the Chi- 
eago Church Federation, and the Chi- 
cago Rabbinical Association. 

If the plan is put into force, it is said 
4,400 athletic directors, teachers and 
recreation leaders will be employed: So- 
cial center activities will be established 
in some 400 mnon-Roman Catholic 


churches of the city; in 254 of the larger 
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Roman Catholic churches and in 151 
synagogues. It is estimated the plan 
will reach some two million youth and 
adults. 

The program has resulted, accord- 
ing to E. L. Burchard, Secretary of the 
Chicago Recreation Committee, from a 
realization on the part of public offi- 
cials that much of the equipment pro- 
vided by churches for recreational and 
community work is unused today, be- 
eause of lack of funds. It is estimated 
that there is at least forty million dol- 
lars invested in such unused equipment 
in the city. The plan is made possible 
through a broadening of the WPA proj- 
ects to include church programs. 

* * * 
Student Leaders to Meet. 

Leaders in Student University Work 
of the Middle West will assemble at 
Brent House, Chicago, October 4, 5 and 
§, to consider common problems. Bishop 
Stewart will be the leader of the con- 
ference. 

Others scheduled to be present and 
participate include: the Rev. Henry K. 
Lewis, University of Michigan; the Rev. 
Alden Kelley, University of Wisconsin; 
the Rev. John Heuss, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, and the Rev. Edward 
S. White, rector, Church of the Re- 
deemer, Chicago, and director of the 
Church’s work at the University of Chi- 
cago. 

The two general themes for the ses- 
sion will be: ‘‘The Churchman in the 
World Today,’ and ‘The Churchman 
on the Campus Today.” 

* * * 
Department of Religious Education 
Education. 

“Bnterprises in Learning,’ prepared 
as a supplement to the Christian Nur- 
ture Series and intended to make the 
work of the Church School more inter- 
esting and more vital to the child, were 
presented to the Church for the first 
time at the week-end conference of 
clergy and Church School workers here, 
September 7 and 8. The conference was 
sponsored py the Diocesan Department 
of Religious Education and was attended 
by approximately 300 clergy, superin- 
tendents and teachers. 

“Enterprises in Learning’’ are con- 
tained in two booklets prepared by a 
special committee of the Diocese of Chi- 
cago and were presented to the confer- 
ence by Miss Vera L. Gardner, diocesan 
supervisor. They were enthusiastically 
received as marking a new advancement 
in the Church’s educational program. 

The supplement, according to Miss 
Gardner, is intended for use by clergy 
and superintendents, enabling them to 
explain easily the objectives and themes 
of a given course in the Church School. 
It seeks to make the facts of the Church 
and religion more vivid to the various 
age groups. Back of the whole work 
is the idea that the children “learn by 
doing”’ in their various classes. 


U. T. O. Worker in Middle West. 

Miss Esther Brown, field secretary of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary to the National 
Council in charge of colored work, ar- 
rived in Chicago this week and will 
spend three weeks working in the Prov- 
ince of the Midwest. Miss Brown will 
confer with leaders in various localities 
in colored work with the aim of offer- 
ing suggestions for improving such and 
obtaining first-hand information on the 
whole colored problem in the Church. 

In Chicago Miss Brown will work un- 
der the Diocesan Commission on Col- 
ored Work and will appear before va- 
rious groups in the diocese. She will 
address the South Side Church School 
Institute at the Church of the Mediator, 
Morgan Park, September 24. Later she 
will address the Diocesan Woman’s 
Auxiliary and various local groups. 
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Churchwoman Celebrates. 


Miss Alice J. Comstock, one of Evan- 
ston’s oldest citizens and perhaps the 
only living member present at the 
founding of St. Mark’s Church, Evan- 
ston, celebrated her ninetieth birthday 
this week and was honored on the oc- 
easion by the Altar Guild of the parish. 

Miss Comstock was present in the old 
chapel at Northwestern University in 
1864 when St. Mark’s was founded and 
she has throughout her life been at- 
tached to St. Mark’s. Her chief activity 
in the parish has been in the Altar 
Guild, members of which gathered to- 
gether on Miss Comstock’s birthday and 
paid her tribute. 


Hale Sermon, October 16, 

The Rev. James A. Montgomery, D. 
D., Ph. D., of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, will deliver the annual Hale 
sermon on the subject, ‘“‘The Historical 
Element in the Old Testament’’, Wed- 
nesday, October 16, at 9 P. M., in An- 
derson Memorial Chapel, Evanston, ac- 
cording to announcement by the Rev. 
Dr. Frederick O. Grant President. 


0 
CONNECTICUT. 
Rtzehev.. EY G. Budione, D7 D., S01. 0. 
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Connecticut’s Tercentenary. 

October 5 and 6 have been set aside 
for the religious observance of the three 
hundredth anniversary of the State of 
Connecicut. 

The Glebe House is the chief religious 
shrine in the state, attracting thousands 
of pilgrims from all over, the country 
every year. Their contributions this past 
year have been greater than for any pre- 
vious month. 


The Old Glebe House, Woodbury, Conn. 


The Rev. John Rutgers Marshall, 
Missionary at Woodbury, 1771-1789, 
lived there and summoned. the clergy of 
the State to meet in his study March 
25, 1783, the very month that word 
came that our independence would be 
recognized. The importance of that 
meting was great, because of the deci- 
sion that the Church must survive as a 
nation-wide institution, that the people 
of this new nation must have the full 
Apostolic heritage handed down to our 
English-speaking race from Christ and 
His Apostles; that the compromises sug- 
gested in Philadelphia were detestable 
and in no wise to be accepted; and that 
the organization of the new National 
Church was to be complete and effi- 
cient, as the colonial Church had never 
been, when dependent upon authority 
across the sea. Of course, they elected 
a bishop who became the first bishop of 
our race consecrated for work outside 
the British Isles. It is to be noted that 
John Rutgers Marshall was the devoted 
‘disciple of the Rev. Samuel Johnson of 


“Stlone 
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Stratford, the most noted figure in the 
Colonial Church, founder of King’s Col- 
lege, New York, where Marshall had 
studied under him. Johnson had nomi- 
nated Marshall as the first resident 
Missionary for the Woodbury Parish, 
which he had founded. The influence of 
the Glebe House meeting was not con- 
fined to the Church. When the Consti- 
tutional Convention, which gave us the 
Constitution of the United States, met 
in Philadelphia in 1787, the son of the 
Rev. Samuel Johnson represented Con- 
necticut, solved the most difficult prob- 
lem before that convention, ,and drew 
up the final wording which was adopted. 
As the majority of the members of that 
convention were trained members of the 
Church of England, they were aware, 
not only of the action taken at the Glebe 
House, but of the success of the na- 
tional movement begun there. It is not 
too much to say that here was repeated 
the work and influence of Theodore, the 
Greek Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
in the seventh century gave unity to the 
people and Church of England, and so 
prepared and made possible the Eng- 
lish government and nation. 

In 1785, the Glebe House was sold 
to make possible the building of the 
present St. Paul’s Church, erected as a 
mark of the faith of those who believed 
in the permanence of the Mother 
Church, organized in this new country. 
We have just celebrated 150 years of 
continuous use of this church, now the 
oldest building in continuous use by the 
Church in Connecticut. : 

Floyd Appleton. 
—_\———__)——_ 
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In Honor of Bishop Fnske’s Consecra- 
tion Anniversary. 

Every Parish and Mission in the Dio- 
cese of Central New York will honor 
their Diocesan on Sunday, September 
29, St. Michael and All Angels’ Day, the 
twentieth anniversary of his consecra- 
The Rt. Rev. Charles Fiske was 
consecrated a Bishop in the Church of 
St. Michael and all Angels, Baltimore, 
Maryland, of which he was rector, on 
the Feast of St. Michael and All Angels, 
1915. The Rev. Patriarch of the 
Church, the Rt. Rev. Daniel Sylvester 
Tuttle, Bishop of Missouri, who was in 
his seventy-ninth year, was the conse- 
crator. The Rt. Rev. Reginald W. Wel- 
ler, Bishop of Fond du Lac; the Rt. Rev. 
Charles Tyler Olmsted, Bishop of Cen- 
tral New York; the Rt. Rev. Sheldon 
M. Griswold, Bishop of Salina; the Rt. 
Rev. James H. Darlington, Bishop of 
Harrisburg; the Rt. Rev. Alfred Hard- 
ing, Bishop of Washington, D. C., and 
the Rt. Rev. John Gardner Murray, 
Bishop of Maryland, and later Presid- 
ing Bishop of the Church, were all co- 
consecrators. Bishop Fiske became the 
coadjutor to the Rt. Rev. Charles Tyler 
Olmsted. In 1924, after the death of 
Bishop Olmsted, Bishop Fiske became 
the third Bishop of the Diocese. 

There will be corporate communion 
in all churches of the Diocese and all 
the faithful communicants of the 
Church will receive the Blessed Sacra- 
ment and ask that God’s blessing may 
rest on their beloved Shepherd of Souls. 
The clergy will emphasize the Forward 
Movement of the Church, stressing the 
need of consecrated lives. . 

Bishop Fiske has asked that all 
church work in the parishes and dio- 
cese be under way on his anniversary. 
There will be special services of this 
occasion in all the churches in Syra- 
cuse, 

* * * 

The Woman’s Auxiliary of the Fourth 

District will hold their autumn meet- 


— 
—— 
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ing in Christ Church, Jordan, on Thurs- 
day, October 3, in honor of Bishop Fiske 
who will be their speaker and guest. 
The Bishop will speak on Diocesan Mis- 
sions. The special offering on that day 
will go to the work designated by the 
Bishop. Brief talks will also be given 
by the Rev. Warren E. Mace, who will 
speak on the flood desolation at Mara- 
thon; the Rev. Henry B. Lee will dis- 
cuss the work among colored people; 
the Rev. Charles D. Newkirk will speak 
on the work at the Onondega Indian 
Reservation and the Rev. Henry Harri- 
son Hadley will tell about the work 
of the Church Mission of Help. 
* * a 

The Dean of the Fourth District, the 
Very Rev. Claude H. Leyfield, rector of 
Trinity Parish, Syracuse, has called a 
meeting of convocation in honor of the 
Bishop, also to be held in Christ Church, 
Jordan, on October 38. The convocation 
is composed of the clergy and laymen 
from each parish. 


Oo———- 
VIRGINIA. 

Rt. Rev. H. St. G. Tucker, D. D.. Bishop. 
Rt. Rev. Frederick D. Goodwin, D. D., 
Coadjutor, 
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Rev. B. M. Boyd Accepts Call to Church 
of Grace and Holy Trinity, Rich- 
mond, 

The Rev. Beverley Munford Boyd, at 
present rector of St. Paul’s Church, Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C., has accepted the call 
to the rectorship of Grace and Holy 
Trinity Church, Richmond, J. Jordan 
Leake, senior warden, announced at the 
Sunday morning’s service. 

The Rev. Mr. Boyd will take charge 
November 1. He was born May 29, 
1895, at Roanoke, a son of the late Jas. 
William Boyd and Mrs. Emma Tayloe 
Munford Boyd. He is a grandson of the 
late General Thomas T. Munford, C. S. 
A., of Lynchburg. 


Succeeds Classmate. 

After attending the public schools in 
Roanoke, Mr. Boyd studied at Washing- 
ton and Lee University and at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, pursuing his theo- 
logical studies later at the Virginia The- 
ological Seminary near Alexandria, 
where he was graduated in 1924. 

Mr. Boyd succeeds here one of his 
seminary classmates, the Rev. Charles 
W. Sheerin,, who resigned here several 
months ago to become rector of St. 
Paul’s Church in Chattanooga, Tenn. 
After leaving the seminary, Mr. Boyd 
supplied in the pulpits of Episcopal 
churches at Abingdon and at Martins- 
ville, and then became rector of St. 
David’s Church, Austin, Texas. More 
recently he has served the Winston-Sa- 
lem Church. 

Mr. Boyd married June 7, 1924, Miss 
Sara Louise Kemper of Alexandria. Mr. 
and Mrs. Boyd have four children. 

According to a dispatch from Win- 
ston-Salem, the rector’s announcement 
' was a surprise to most of the people 
there. Mr. Boyd had come to St. Paul’s 
in April, 1934, to succeed the Rt. Rev. 
Robert E. Gribbon, who left the parish 
to become Bishop of Western North Car- 
olina. 

Mr. Boyd is a brother of T. Munford 
Boyd, Charlottesville attorney and Juve- 
nile and Domestic Relations Court 
Judge. 

The new rector also is related to the 
Munford family in Richmond and is a 
cousin of the Rt. Rev. H. St. George 
Tucker, D. D., Bishop of Virginia. 

Members of the vestry of St. Paul’s 
said Mr. Boyd’s work in Winston-Salem 
had been especially effective among 
young people. 

St. Paul’s 


Sy 


is the only Episcopal 
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Church in Winston-Salem and is the 
largest in the North Carolina Diocese. 
The church itself was constructed in 
the early twenties, after the design of 
the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, in 
New York. 7 
* a * 

The Rev. Cary Montague Will Celebrate 

Twentieth Anniversary. 

The congregation of Holy Comforter 
Church, Richmond, is planning to build 
a stone altar in the church yard to be 
used in the open-air services which are 
conducted there yearly during the sum- 
mer months. The altar is a tribute to 
the Rev. Cary Montague, rector, whose 
twentieth anniversary in the ministry 
will be celebrated this month. The com- 
mittee in charge has sent a letter to the 
many friends of Mr. Montague. 
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Mr. Clem Leaves the Diocese. 

The Rev. Walter W. Clem, rector of 
St. John’s Church at Waynesboro, and 
the Church of the Good Shepherd at 
Folly Mills, in the Diocese of South- 
western Virginia, has announced his ac- 
ceptance of a call to the rectorship of 
St. Paul’s Church, Macon, Georgia, in 
the Diocese of Atlanta, and epects to 
assume his new duties October 1. He 
will leave many friends in Southwestern 


Virginia, who will wish him all health,. 


happiness and success in his new charge. 
* * * 
Good Work at Marion. 

Mr. Edgar T. Ferrell, Jr., of Lynch- 
burg, who is a student at Virginia Semi- 
nary, recently completed a very effec- 
tive engagement at Christ Church, Ma- 
rion, Va., having been appointed by 
Bishop Jett to serve there for the months 
of June, July and August. During this 
period Mr. Ferrell was very active in 
making contacts among the people at 
Marion and in other ways promoted their 
interest in Christ Church. During these 
summer months Mr. Ferrell relieved the 
Rev. Richard R. Beasley, who for some 
time past has been driving all the way 
from Bristol to give two services a 
month at Marion, 

With much regret there is noted in 
this connection the death of Mrs. Thos. 
S. Ewald, which occurred on September 
13. Mrs. Ewald had been one of the 
most interested and loyal members of 
Christ Church, and especially active in 
the ‘work of the Sunday School. She 
will be sadly missed from the life of the 
congregation. 

AR Ws BS 
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General Theological Seminary in New 
York City opened its one hundred and 
cighteenth session on Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 25. 

* * * 

The preacher on Sunday, September 
22, at the Church of the Ascension was 
the Very Rev. Hughell i. Fosbroke, 
D. D., Dean of the General Theological 
Seminary. 

Hi By 
* * * 
Grace Church School to Open. 

Grace Church School, at Broadway 
and Tenth Street, etsablished in 1894, 
opens its 1935-1936 term on Monday, 
September 16. An increase of about 
2h per cent in enrollment is expected, 
which would bring the total number of 
students to over forty. This increase 
is in line with the plan established a 
year ago when the boarding plan for the 
choir school was dropped and the school 
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was opened to the community as a 
boys’ preparatory day school. The re- 


sponse to this plan has been gratifying 
and numerous civic bodies and leaders 
in the community have given their co- 
operation. 

Several improvements are being made 
at present in the material equipment of 
the school, most important of which are 
the addition of another classroom and 
the complete reconstruction of the rec- 
reation grounds. Provision is made for 
such outdoor activities as baseball, foot- 
ball, volley ball, badminton and hand- 
bal.l Gymnastics are taught in the rec- 
reation room in the school building. 

Dr. W. Russell Bowie, rector of Grace 
Church, which maintains the school in 
its parish buildings, has also announced 
the appointment of Frank D. Ford as 
Headmaster of the school to succeed 
Harry N. Russell, who is retiring. Mr. 
Ford has for the past year served in the 
school as master. He was educated in 
California and received the A. B. de- 
gree from the University of Redlands, 
California, in 1927. Following gradua- 
tion, Mr. Ford took up private school 
work and for several years taught at the 
Clark School in Hanover, New Hamp- 
shire. He then weat abroad to com- 
plete his studies in the Universities of 
Grenoble, Bonn and London. 

Edward L. Wwartheim. 
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Supreme Council Pi Alpha Fraternity 
Holds Meeting. 

The annual meeting of the Supreme 
Council of the Pi Alpha Fraternity was 
held in the Supreme Council Room at 
the Parish House of the Church of the 
Transfiguration, Blue Ridge Summit, 
Pa., September 5-6, with delegates at- 
tending from the dioceses of Harris- 
burg Central New York, West Virginia, 
Maryland and EHaston. 

The annual Honorary Membership 
award of the Fraternity for the year 
1935 was granted to Professor Henry 
N. Ogden, of Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y., for his outstanding services in 
the cause of the Church and humanity. 

The Fraternity has shown very nota- 
ble growth during the past year, and 
among the recent Chapters to be insti- 
tuted was that of St. John’s Church, 
York, Pa., of which the Rev. Canon Paul 
S. Atkins is rector, which will be known 
as the Harrisburg Delta Chapter. A 
new Chapter is also to be instituted for 
St. Stephen’s Cathedral, Harrisburg, 
Pa., the Dean of which, the Very Rev. 
J. Thomas Heistand, has already been 
initiated and will have the work in 
charge there. 

The Supreme Council elected for the 
coming year consists of the following: 
Honorary Presidents—Rt. Rev. Wyatt 
Brown D. D., Bishop of Harrisburg, 
Pa.; Rt. Rev. Robert E. L. Strider, D. 
D., Co-Adjutor Bishop of West Virginia, 
and Rt. Rev. Charles Fiske, D. .D., 
Bishop of Central New York; President 
Rev. Arthur G. W. Pfaffko, Church 
of the Transfiguration, Blue Ridge 
Summit, Pa.; Honorary Chaplains— 
Rev. George D. Langdon, Pomfret 
School, Pomfret, Conn., Rev. Theodore 
J. Dewees, Christ Church, Binghamton, 
N. Y., Rev. George S. Gresham, St. 
Stephen’s Church, Goldsboro, N. C., and 
Rev. W. L. DeVries, S. T. D., Canon of 
the National Cathedral, Washington, D. 
C.; Chaplain—Rev. Harold V. O. Louns- 
bury, St. Mary’s Church, Waynesboro, 
Pa.; Secretary and Publicity Director— 
Venerable A. A. Hughes, Archdeacon of 
Harrisburg; Treasurer—Mr. Fred R. 
Hammond, Waynesboro, Pa., Rev. Sam- 
uel H. Sayre, St. Mary’s Church, Wil- 

(Continued on page 22.) 
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SEPTEMBER. 
. Eleventh Sunday after Trinity. 
. Twelfth Sunday after Trinity. 
. Thirteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
. Ember Day. (Wednesday.) 
. Ember Day. (Friday.) 
St. Matthew. Ember Day. 
urday.) 
Fourteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
St. Michael and All Angels. Fif- 


teenth Sunday after Trinity. 
* * * 


br bo ee bh 
me © 0 OF OO 


(Sat- 


22. 
29. 


COLLECT FOR THE FIFTEENTH SUN- 
DAY AFTER TRINITY. 


Keep, we beseech Thee, O Lord, Thy 
Church with Thy perpetual mercy; and, be- 
cause the frailty of man without Thee 


cannot but fall, keep us ever by Thy help 
from all things hurtful, and lead us to all 
things profitable to our salvaton; through 
Jesus Chrst our Lord. Amen. 
* * * 
THEIR FIRST DAYS. 
(A Prayer.) 
Their first day at school, dear Lord, 
They are so small— 
Gude the one to whose care they 
To see that all 
Cannot be eager, or as brave 
And quick to learn— 
Forgive, if from strange word and ways 
Their thoughts may turn, 


so 


To those familiar home— 
A little cake 
They meant to eat 
Forgot to take, 
Grant patience to their 

Vision to know 
The plants that yield most fragrance take 
Their time to grow. 


things of 
and then 


teacher, Lord, 


I sent them off to school today, 
Proud ef the start— 


Oh, give the one who guides them, Lord, 
An understanding heart! 
Elise M, Fowler. 
* * *x 


The Spiritual Body. 

' We ourselves are spirits, but our spir- 
its are incarnate in matter—they ope- 
rate through a material organism, im- 
perfectly. We are not bodies carrying 
a'little ‘‘vital spark’ of a soul some- 
where about us; but we are essentially 
spirits carrying and using a body which 
is our temporary means of expression— 
it is the mechanism we use. But there 
is another kind of mechanism, the 
“spiritual body’ of which St. Paul 
spoke; and it is that which will be our 
means of expression in another plane: 
it is as real, as substantial, as the gross 
‘matter which is our present environ- 
ment. Those who have passed into the 
other plane (the dead as we mistakenly 
cai them) have still some measure of 
communication with us which is, how- 
ever hampered by the gross matter 
which we in this world normally need 
for intercourse. Such fellowship is 
called in the Creeds the Communion of 
Saints. Highly critical investigation is 
leading many scientists to infer that 
some knowledge is obtainable, and is 
being obtained, about the conditions of 
Jife on the other side of death: and the 
materialism which not long ago caused 
many to think thst the spirit perished 
with the body is not holding its own in 
our day. There are many accounts like 
that of Shackelton, in his book ‘‘South,” 
of men experiencing the help of an un- 
seen presence; and I believe that some 
such instances will be increasingly veri- 
fied by careful and critical enquiry. 

It may be that good men when they 
die-continue to do work for~-God and 
to help their fellow-men in the next 
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world, and also in this. Indeed, it 
would be difficult to suppose that they 
do not. Most of us believe that there is 
an order also of beings who have never 
lived in the flesh; and there are many 
reasons for holding this belief to be true 
also. For why should we assume that 
man is the highest form of being that 
can exist? I have not time to go into 
the reasons today; but I wish to sug- 
gest to you, as a first step at least, that 
if we are certain, as I am, and as think- 
ing men increasingly are, of the fact 
of a blessed immortality, then the spir- 
its of those who have gone before can 
in a very real sense be called angels. 
We do not know except vaguely as yet 
how they are occupied—our Lord in His 
wisdom said very little; though He did 
say that after death we become as the 
angels in heaven—but this much seems 
certain: the spirits of good men can 
and do serve God, and help one an- 
other and us; and whether we call them 
“angels,’’ or ‘‘messengers’’ (which is 
the meaning of the word), or simply 
“spirits”? or ‘‘men,’’ can matter little. 
There is another world about us, more 
permanent and real, though perhaps not 
more wonderfully contrived, than this 
world of matter; and in that world are 
vast multitudes for whom any human 
word is but a failing guess and an im- 
perfectly metaphor. We are surrounded 
by them; they love us and help us, and 
perhaps the strange and merciful things 
that happen to us so often are due to 
their intervention under God. We do 
well to think about them and to give 
thanks for them. Let us think of them 
more, and have a closer and more in- 
telligent communion with them. For 
we, too, will soon become discarnate 
spirits as they are; and we, too, in how- 
ever humble way, would hope to be 
made one day perfect in God, that we 
may serve Him with the saints and an- 
gels above-—The Rey. Percy Dearmer. 
% * * 
The Ministry of Angels. 

On the twenty-ninth of this month we 
celebrate the glorious Festival of the 
Holy Angels. The Church is called the 
Kingdom of Heaven because it includes 
Angels and men and the Angels are the 
more numerous, the mightier and the 
more glorious part of the Kingdom. It 
is no fanciful association but a very real 
and vital union. The Son of God was 
always the King of Angels; by being 
made Man He, became also the King of 
men. He made one the things that be 
in Heaven and the things that be in 
Earth. However much we forget all 
about the Angel part of the Kingdom of 
Heaven, the Angels are drawn to us with 
the most real and intimate sympathy 
and interest. Jesus tells us that there 
is great joy among them at the tears 
and the penitence of the most degraded 
of sinners, and fierce indignation against 
those who lightly offend the little ones. 

The Book of Revelations shews us 
that Angels have a very real part in the 
history of the World. Professor Wal- 
lace, who was the co-discoverer with 
Darwin of the theory of Evolution, and 
once was fully persuaded that every- 
thing in nature was automatic, tells us 
in ‘The World of Life’ that he had 
been led to recognize that the great 
Forces of the World were guided and 
controlled by Angels. We really, he 
says, have no experience of matter moy- 
ing itself. Mind and Will are the reai 
agents of all activity and where the 
Human Mind and Will cannot reach, he 
is now persuaded that other unseen 
minds operate, probably in infinite gra- 
dations.—Exchange. 
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BENEDICTION. 

The Lord be with thee in the flush of 
morn, 

When life springs new, and holiest 
thoughts are born, 

When earth would draw thee, may the 
heavenly way 

Shine more and more unto the perfect 
day. 


The Lord be with thee in the heights of 


noon, 

When hours of action vanish all too 
soon. 

Through all the heat, the burden and 
strife, 


The Lord refresh thee with eterna] life. 


The Lord be with thee, 
dim, 
The sweet home-coming, and the evening 
hymn; 
His dews upon thy tbirsty soul descend, 
His peace abide with thee unto the end. 
The Lord be with thee through the silent 
night, 
His arms thy refuge, 
light. 
When foes arise, the Lord thy Keeper be 
Until the day dawn, and the shadows flee. 
—Mary Artemisia Lathbury. 
* = * 
One Secret of Success. 

Some years ago my eyes fell on the 
record of a wonderful work of grace in 
connection with one of the stations of 
the China Inland Mission, where both 
the number and spiritual character of 
the converts had been far greater than 
at other stations where the consecra- 
tion of the missionaries had been just 
as great as at the more fruitful place. 

This rich harvest of souls remained 
a mystery, until Hudson Taylor, on a 
visit to England, discovered the secret. 
At the close of one of his addresses a 
gentleman came forward to make his 
acquaintance. In the conversation 
which followed, Mr. Taylor was sur- 
prised at the accurate knowledge the 
man had of the field in which he 
worked, and of the results of his labor. 
Asked how this. came about, the man 
said, “I pray for you every day.’’—Se- 
lected. 


in the twilight 


and His face thy 
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Prayer and Sacrifice. 

As men who are undertaking a great 
thing have to prepare themselves and 
summon all their powers to their aid, 
so Christians need to prepare them- 
selves to pray, ‘‘with their whole heart 
and strength’’. This is the law of the 
Kingdom. Prayer needs sacrifice of 
ease, of time, of self. The secret of 
powertul prayer is sacrifice. It was thus 
with Christ Jesus, the great Interces- 
sor. It is written of Him, ‘‘When thou 
shalt make his soul an offering for sin, 
He shall see His seed’’. ‘‘He shall see 
of the travail of His soul.’ ‘‘He shall 
divide the spoil with the strong, be- 
cause he hath poured out this soul unto 
death.’’ In Gethsemane ‘‘He offered up 
prayers and supplications with strong 
crying and tears.’’ Prayer is sacrifice. 
David said: ‘‘Let my prayer be set 
forth before me as incense; and the 
lifting up of my hands as the evening 
sacrifice.” A 

Prayer is sacrifice. Our prayer has 
its worth alone from being rooted in 
the sacrifice of Jesus Christ. As He 
gave up everything in His prayer: ‘“‘Thy 
will be done,’’ our posture and disposi- 
tion must ever be the offering of every- 
thing to God and His service. 

A pious Welsh miner had a relative 
whom the doctor ordered to Madeira. 
But there was no money. The miner 
resolved to take the little money that 
he had, and ventured to use it all, He © 
procured a comfortable lodging at $3 
per day for the invalid. He was con- 
tent with an out-room for himself, and — 
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lived on ten-pence a day. He spent 
much time in prayer until he got the 
assurance that the invalid would re- 
cover. On the last day of the month 
the sick one was well. When the miner 
reached home he said that he had now 
learned more than ever that the secret 
law and the hidden power of prayer lay 
in self-sacrifice. 

Need we wonder at the lack of power 
in our prayer where there is so much 
reluctance to make the needful sacri- 
fice in waiting upon God. Christ, the 
Christ we trust in, the Christ that lives 
in us, offered Himself a sacrifice to God. 
It is as this spirit lives and rules in us, 
that we shall receive power from Him 


as intercessors to pray the effectual 
prayer that availeth much.—Andrew 
Murray. 


* * * 
FATHER, ARE YOU THERE? 
By Dinnie McDole Hayes. 
A little child lay in the dark: 
The room was strange, he saw nowhere; 
He was afraid; but then he called, 
‘O Father, are you there?” 


He felt a hand, so strong and warm, 
Close clasping his; then, calm and clear, 
He heard his father’s tender voice, 
“Ves, laddie, I am here.” 


Like that small child, we sometimes feel 
That we are in the dark of care; 

In terror of some harm, we call, 
“QO Father, are you there?” 


We reach our hand to Him, and find 
A blessed answer to our fear; 

His hand holds ours; we hear His voice, 
“Wear not, for I am here.” 


So though we tremble in the dark; 

In need of strength and help and 
We have a tender Father's word, 

“Pear not, for I am here.” 

%* * * 
Not Ready for the Answer. 

There is an old picture that repre- 
sents an Oriental beggar by a city gate 
with box or bag held out for dole, but 
while he waits for alms he falls asleep. 
He does not see the coin that kindly 
hands bestow, he does not see when a 
greedy hand filches away the gift, and 
he awakes later empty-handed and dis- 
appointed. That is the story of many 
an unanswered prayer; it holds the rea- 
son of many an ungranted petition. The 
angel with the gift, whatever it may 
have been, came and found us unready. 
—Forward. 


cheer, 


ms ok ok 
For the Southern Churchman. 
EXAMPLE. 
Georgia B. Gierasch. 
“Traveler, we know that you are weary; 
Marvelling, we hear that wander-song, 


Passing on through the mist and 
darkness 
Lighten us, the road is very long. 


Here the rising dust obscures our vision: 
Like a distant star your lantern-ray; 
Traveler, we bless the voice that, singing, 
Rifts the Night to guide us into day. 

“ * * 

A Swarm of Words. 

The Frenchman was disgusted with 
the English language. ‘‘For example,’’ 
he remarked, ‘‘take the word ‘crowd’. 
This means a lot of people. That is 
easily learned. But a crowd of ships 
is termed a fleet, while a fleet of sheep 
is called a flock; on the other hand, a 
flock of girls is called a bevy, and a 
bevy of wolves is called a pack. A pack 
of thieves is called a gang, while a gang 
of fish is called a shoal. A shoal of 
pbullocks or buffalo is called a herd; a 
herd of soldiers is called a troop; a 
troop of partridges is called a covey; 
a covey of beauties is called a galaxy, 
and a galaxy of ruffians is called a 
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horde. A horde of logs is called a heap; 
a heap of oxen is called a drove; a drove 
of blackguards is called a mob; a mob 
of robbers is called a band, and a band 
of bees is called a swarm!”’ 
A swarm oi words must be an essay. 
—Exchange. 
* * * 
GUARD WELL YOU RHEART, 
Guard well your heart 
With all your heart 
Each moment of the day; 
And there pluck out 
Each weedy sprout 
That comes without delay: 
For let alone 
It soon is grown 
Too great to cast away. 
So guard the heart 
With all your heart 
And unrelenting care, 
A petty sin 
Once entered in 
Will spread its poison there. 
—Gwynn McLendon. 
* * * 


The Hunchback. 


There was a story told by Louise 
Heilgers many years ago that deserves 
revival. There lived at Venice a 
hunchback named Antonlo, a seller of 
raarble statues. His stall was situated 
near the great door of St. Mark’s Ca- 
thedral, because the worshippers were 
his best customers. 


There still exists in Italy a great su- 
perstition that to touch the hump of a 
hunchback will bring good luck or ban- 
ish misfortunes. Thus poor Antonio’s 
hump was often touched by passersby 
and children. This made Antonio bitter 
and surly. For ‘‘well’’ people to profit 
by his misforthune he esteemer an in- 
sult, and did not fail to tell them so. 
His big mop of black hair, his long 
arms and unshapely body often begat a 
sorry merriment against him, hence his 
horrid disposition. 

One day a very pretty girl of aobut 
sixteen stood and smiled at him. ‘Well, 
what do you want?’’ snarled Antonio. 
“PUlease, may I touch you?” asked the 
girl. “What for ” urged Antonio. 
“Because I am in great trouble, and I 
only know you and God to help me. 
God is inside the Cathedral somewhere, 
but He is too great for me to speak to, 
SOmMLeCaMNCELOPYOUss eee Ally right? said 
Antonio, ‘‘touch me if you like.’’ The 
idea tickled Antonio. ‘Only me and 
God,’ and he laughed aloud. 

Some weeks passed before the girl 
returned. She stood before Antonio’s 
stall with such a lovely smile on her 
face that Antonio could not help smil- 
ing back—a rare thing with him—but 
he just remembered. “Only you and 
Gods? - 

“Well! What do you want now?” he 
said. ‘‘Nothing,’’ she replied, ‘only to 
thank you and tell you that all my 
trouble is gone’’—and then added-—“‘it 
must be wonderful for you to have some- 
thing that only God has. You brought 
me good fortune just as I thought you 
would.’’ And she laid her little soft 
hend on poor Antonio’s big, hard, 
stained hand, and he never forgot that 
touch. “I wonder if you feel as happy 
about driving away my trouble as God 
would?” she asked, and with that she 
went. 

* Eo * 
O glory of the lighted mind! 
How dead I’d been, how dumb, 

blind! 
The station brook, to my new eyes, 
Was babbling out of Paradise, 
The waters rushing from the rain 
Were singing Christ has risen again. 
I thought all early creatures knelt 
From rapture of the joy I felt. 
—John Masefield, 
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we’re sunk God 
knows, 
But not quite so sunk that moments, 
Sure though seldom, are denied us, 
When the spirit’s true endowments 
Stand out plainly from its false ones, 
And appraise it if pursuing 
Or the right way or the wrong way, 
To its triumph or undoing.” 


= © enough here, 


Covet to get alone with God. If we 
neglect it, we not only rob ourselves, 
but others, too, of blessing, since when 
we are blessed we are able to pass 
on blessing to others. It may mean 
less outside work; it must mean more 
depth and power, and the consequence, 
too, will be ‘‘they saw no man save Jesus 
only.’’—Selected. 


“Prayer is a privilege—like friend- 
ship, and family love, and laughter, 
great books, great music, and great art. 
It is one of life’s opportunities to be 
grasped thankfully and used gladly. 
The man who misses the deep meaning 
of prayer has not so much refused an 
obligation—he has robbed himself of 
life’s supreme privilege—friendship 
with God.” 

—Fosdick. 


Dear Lord, I bring my little life to thee. 
For Thou canst make it what it ought 


to be. 

The “‘iittle’ that I am, oh, make: it 
much— 

Turn water into wine; stones into 
bread— 


At thy dear touch! 
—Mary Willingham. 


If men dealt less in stocks and lands, 
and more in bonds and deeds fra- 
ternal, 

If love’s work had more willing hands, 
to link tnis work to the Supernal, 

if men stored up love’s oil and wine, 
and on bruised human _ hearts 
would pou» it, 

If yours and mine would once combine, 
the worla would be the better 
Lorre 


Twice every day the invisible ener- 
gies of the moon lift a great plateau of 
the ocean several feet above the level 
of the surrounding water, and as the 
earth revolves, that great plateau of 
water bursts up in our shores, creeks, 
inlets and makes our tide an irresist- 
ible energy if we only knew how to use 
it. Energies of a greater sort break 
through human life and the real busi- 
ness of being a Christian is discovering 
energies.—W. H. Denison. 


“The world is weary of new tracts of 
thought 

That lead to naught; 

Sick of false remedies prescribed in 
vain 

For mortal pain; 

Yet still above them all one Figure 
stands 

With outstretched Hands.” 


Don’t forget to pay up your back 
pledges following your vacation. The 
missionaries must pay their bills every 
month. 


XANTHINE 


will hereafter be sold in the new style 
bottle and package. Always best for 
the hair. Not to dye, but restores the 
color, promotes growth and prevents 


dandruff, 
Price, $1.00 at druggists, or sent pre- 
paid by us, 
XANTHINE CO., Richmond, Va. 
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FOR THE CHILDREN 


WILD THINGS. 
i took a pleasant ride today; 
Adown a country lane 
There flashed a golden pheasant by 
In quest of ripened grain; 


A flock of wild geese swung above 
A lake of azure blue; 

I watched with eager, wistful eyes 
As they streamed out of view; 


i beard a rustle in the brush— 
In wonder-muted fright 

A rabbit scampered through the grass 
And scurried out of sight; 


Wild things above, around me, stirred; 
In kindness born anew 
My heart goes out to all wild things, 
For it’s a wild thing, too! 
—Josephine McIntire in Our Dumb 
Animals. 
* ~ * 
Yo Su and Yo Wing. 

Trudging along in the dust of the 
road were two children, Yo Su, and her 
little brother, Yo Wing. To see them 
walking along one would not have 
thought them blind, but neither had 
ever been able to see. They were used 
tte finding their way alone, but Yo Su 
kept hold of the hand of her little 
brother all the time, that he should not 
go astray. She was able to keep in the 
road by feeling the dust.under her bare 
feet. 

“T’m so tired of walking, Su,” said 
the small boy. ‘‘When will we get 
there?’”’ 

“Not for a long time, I’m afraid,’’ 
answered the older child. “You know 
you promised not to fuss if we went to 
the white lady doctor’s to have ‘our eyes 
opened’,”’ 

“Do you really think she will?” 
the brother. 

“T’m sure she will if she can,” an- 
swered Su. ‘‘She made Ka Z’in to see. 
Z’in says it depends upon what is the 
matter with your eyes.” 

When Wing’s footsteps again began to 
lag, his sister said, ‘‘Let’s listen and see 
if we hear a cart coming. Perhaps 
someone would give us a lift.’’ 

“That would be fine,’ answered the 
boy.. “I think I hear one now.” 

The two listened and felt sure the 
distant rumble must be made by a cart 
coming, but after a little the sound grew 
gainter, and then they could no longer 
hear it, so they knew that it had turned 
off another way. Later, however, they 
heard a creaking sound which came 
nearer and nearer. When Su, judging 
by the sound, decided the cart was 
nearly up to them, she pulled her little 
brother to one side and looked long- 
ingly to where she heard the cart. The 
man driving asked if they wanted a 
ride, and getting down helped them in. 

As the cart rumbled on again, Su 
told the driver that she and her brother 
had always been blind. A blind neigh- 
bor had received her sight at the mis- 
sion hospital and had finally persuaded 
Yo Ki, Su’s father, to let the older sis- 
ter and her little brother make the long 
journey to the ‘‘Foreigner’s Missions,”’ 
as she called it, to see if they could be 
eured. 

The driver was a kind-hearted man 
and said that it would not be very much 
out of his way to take them to the hos- 
pital established by the missionaries 
from the United States. 

When they reached the mission the 
man helped the two to the ground, rang 
the bell at the gate in the high wall, 
and drove on. Su felt as if she had lost 
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a kind friend and was very much alone. 
She was rather frightened for some of 
her people often told horrible stories 
about the ‘‘white foreigners.’’ She tried 
to forget these and to think of what she 
had been told by the friend who had 
been made to see. 

“What can I do for you?” asked a 
kind voice, and Su was gently led in- 
side the high wall. 

“Oh, if you could ‘open our eyes,’ 
my brother’s anyway,’’ answered Su. 

“Are you both blind?’’ asked the 
gentle voice. ‘‘Come with me and rest 
and have something to eat. You look 
tired and warm.’’ 


The two were fed and later tucked 
into two little beds, side by side, as Yo 
Wing would not leave his sister. The 
nurse found that neither Su nor Wing 
had had sufficient food, although Wing 
was better nourished than his sister, 
who had often shared with him a por- 
tion of her meal. The nurse knew that 
the children’s health must be built up 
before anything could be done for their 
eyes. While thus waiting, they went 
to school with the other mission chil- 
dren, and played with them. Su was so 
happy that she almost felt as if it would 
not matter if she could never see, if 
only she could stay and go to the mis- 
sion school. 


At last the doctor said that Wing was 
ready for an operation. The boy knew 
nothing of what was done. The first 
thing he realized he was lying in bed 
with a bandage over his eyes. Su of- 
ten sat by his side, holding his hand, 
and telling him all she had been doing. 
Often a nurse sat by him and told him 
stories of a wonderful man she called 
Jesus. Wing had never heard anything 
like the lovely stories she told him. He 
hardly minded lying quietly in bed, 
every one was so good to him. 

Then one day the doctor took off 
the bandage and asked him, ‘Is every- 
thing all dark now?”’ 

“Oh, no,’’ answered Wing. 
are big squares of light. I can’t tell you 
all there is. It must be I can see!’’ 

It was true Wing’s operation had 
been successful. At first the things he 
saw were blurred and the bandage could 
be off for only a few minutes at a time. 
But each day the nurse left it off a little 
longer time and Wing could see more 
clearly. Near his bed was a picture of 
a boy and Wihg loved to look at it. 
When the bandage had to be put on 
again he lay and thought of that face. 
The nurse told him that it was a pic- 
ture of the boy Jesus, of whom she had 
told so many stories. 

At last Wing could have the bandage 
off all the time could see as well as 
any one and went to school with the 
others and played with them. His only 
trouble was for fear Su could not have 
her ‘‘eyes opened.’’ 

When Su was strong enough for the 
operation, she found herself in bed 
with a bandage on her eyes just as Wing 
had had. In the end, she, too, was 
able to see and to enter into all the 
work and play with the others. 

The two Yo children were now very 
happy. They could see all the lovely 
things about them! the sun, the clouds 
in the sky, the trees and flowers, the 
other children and each other and the 
kind ladies at the mission. Even when 
they could not see they were happier 
at the mission than ever before. Now 
they began to fear that they must go 
home and stay. They begged to be al- 


“There 


‘lowed to remain and go to school at 


the mission, but were told that their 
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father would have to decide. “Oh, 
please let us live here,’’ begged Wing. 
“T want to hear more stories of Jesus 
and to learn to be like Him and you 
kind folks.’’ 

Then one of the missionaries drove 
the two children to their home and 
showed them to their parents, who re- 
joiced that they were now able to see. 
The missionary told Yo Ki how anxious 
the children were to stay at the mis- 
sion and go to school. At first the 
father was unwilling, but Wing teased 
and Su looked so wistful that he hesi- 
tated. “I want to go to school and 
study and study,” said Wing, “‘and learn 
all I can there, then go to a higher 
school and get to be a doctor and make 
folks well.” 

It took much persuasion, but finally 
Yo Ki agreed that Wing should go back, 
but he said, ““Su must stay at home. A 
girl does not need to go to school.’’ 
Then Wing declared that he would not 
go without her. After a long time, Yo 
Ki agreed that both children might go 
and they returned with the missionary. 

It was a very different trip from the 
time they had trudged wearily along in 
the dust, seeing nothing and fearful of 
what might happen to them when they 
did reach the mission. Now they rode 
with the missionary, they saw the birds 
and flowers as they passed, and they 
knew how very happy they should be 
every hour of every day. They were so 
grateful to the missionaries that they 
both were anxious to help others as they 
had been helped.—Exchange, 


a * * 


The Famous Race. 


(Taken from the book called ‘‘Mickie 
Monkey’s Story.’ It is told by Mines 
Monkey himself.) 

It wasn’t many weeks before we were 
taken prisoners that Mumbo Monkey, a 
friend of mine, said he knew an animal 
who could run faster than any I would 
be able to pick up in that neighborhood, 
and challenged me to a race. I wasn’t 
very anxious for that kind of sport; 
but he made so much talk among all 
our acquaintances, getting them ex- 
cited about it, that I finally told him I 
was willing to give him a chance to 
show what he could do. 

Then I went to Mr. Giraffe, and he 
knew the whole story. What was more, 
he declared that he had heard who the 
animal was that Mumbo intended to 
ride. It was old Mr. Camel, who had 
been across the desert four or five times, 
and thought he was the swiftest thing 
on legs. 

“1’ll give you the privilege of riding 
me,’’ Mr. Giraffe said, ‘‘and we’ll beat 
Mr. Camel out of sight.” 

As I said before, all the animals were 
a good deal excited about the race, and 
Mr. Lion offered to act as judge, so 
when the time came for us to start, a 
big crowd had gathered, and out rode 
Mumbo Monkey on his camel. 

It seemed to please him terribly when 
he saw Mr. Giraffe and me, and he cried . 
out, so as to make everybody laugh: 

“T’m bound to win this race, Mickie, 
because Mr. Giraffe will have all he can 
do to carry his long neck straight, with- 
out thinking of going very fast. Be- 
sides, I have heard that to win a race 
one must hump himself, and my camel 
is just the animal for that, because he 
has got two humps.” 

I didn’t say anything, because it was 
no use to make talk before the race be- 
gan, and besides, just then Mr. Lion 
gave the word for us to go. 

The course was two miles in a circle, 
and Mumbo with Mr. Camel started off 
in great style, going so fast that I be- 
gan to be afraid Mr. Giraffe and I were 
beaten, because he didn’t seem to be 
able to get along as swiftly as he could 
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-have done, if it hadn’t been for trying 
to dodge the branches. I thought then 
that Mumbo was right about his neck 
being too long. 

Well, I’m bound to say that Mr. Gi- 
raffe did the very best he knew, and to 


-my surprise he managed to get well up 


with Mr. Camel before we turned into 
the home-stretch; but then, dear me, 
how he was puffing! 

“Can you beat him?” I whispered, 


-and Mr. Giraffe wiggled his ears as much 


as to say that I should hold my tongue. 

When we came down in front of the 
judges’ stand, Mr. Camel was as much 
as a yard ahead of us, and I said to 
myself that now was the chance for 
Mumbo to crow over me; but the 
thought hadn’t more than come into my 
mind before Mr. Giraffe stretched his 
long neck straight out, and, bless you, 
in that way we won by a head. 

Mumbo claimed it was the body that 
should count; but Mr. Lion gave as his 
decision that whichever head showed 
first belonged to the winner of the race, 
and so we carried off the prize, which 
wasn’t a prize at all; but only the credit 
-of having beaten Mumbo and Mr. Camel, 

* * * 
The Most Wonderful Plant. 

Leslie and Alice were talking about 
plants. Leslie insisted one plant was 
the most wonderful and Alice argued 
for her favorite. 

“T’ll tell you how to settle this dis- 


-cussion,’”’ interrupted Uncle David, who 


was trying to read. ‘‘Tomorrow both 


-of you go out to the woods and bring 


home what you consider the most won- 
derful plant. And to make it more in- 
teresting, here is a dollar for the one 
who wins.” 

Little Bobbie sleepily listened to the 
dicussion, and murmured, ‘Wonderful 
plant,’’ as he was being carried off to 
‘bed. ; 

Bright and early the next morning, 
Alice and Leslie went in search of won- 
-derful plants. Alice picked ever so 
many wild flowers, and then threw them 
away. Each plant she examined was 
more wonderful than the other. She 
thought the bluebell the most wonder- 
ful; then the tiger lily attracted her. 
‘Finally she found a pink lady’s slip- 
‘per. She had never seen one of any 
‘other color but yellow, so she was sure 
that this must be a wonderful plant. 
‘She was far from home, and was very 
tired when she returned with her plant. 

“T have been home ever and ever so 
long. I knew just where to find the 
most wonderful plant, and went right 
-after it,’’ boasted Leslie. 

“T should say that a gorgeous pink 
lady’s slipper, such as this, rare more 
‘than wonderful,’’ said Uncle David, 
when Alice presented her plant. “It 
‘is no more odd in shape than the more 
common yellow ones. There are several 
different kinds of lady’s slippers, and 
they all belong to the Orchids family, 
just as you and Leslie and Bobbie all 
belong to the Brandt family. The In- 
dians used to call them Moccasin flow- 
‘ers.’’ 

“Here is a member of the Arum fam- 
ily,’’ said Uncle David when Leslie pre- 
‘sented his wonderful plant. ‘‘We call 
it Jack-in-the-pulpit, and it is not at 
-all rare, for in most moist woods you 
will find Jack looking at you from his 
green pulpit. In the fall when the 
leaves and pulpit wither away, Jack 
is covered with red berries. The root 
of the plant is very sharp but the In- 
dians enjoyed it as a relish the same 
as we do horse radish. It was known 
by the name of Indian turnip.” 

Before Uncle David could say more, 
Bobbie held up his hand: “I have a 
wonderfil plant, -too.” 

“Bobbie has you both beaten,” 
laughed Uncle David. ‘‘He has the most 
wonderful plant in the world,” 
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“Why, that’s only common grass!’ 
objected Leslie. 

“Tt’s being common is just the rea- 
son we overlook how wonderful it is. 
Grass makes the world beautiful, and 
it holds it together, too. If it were not 
for the matted roots of grass much of 
the soil would wash away into the riv- 
ers and seas. Grass is not afraid of 
work; it climbs mountain-sides and 
reaches out into lonely deserts. It ls 
kind and patient; you can romp and 
play on it and it never minds at all. 
It has courage, too. It may become 
all brown with thirst, but as soon as a 
refreshing rain falls it comes up again, 
green and smiling. Grass is useful: 
large pastures of it feed the cows who 
furnish you with milk and butter. And 
some of it goes into the making of your 
clothes, for it feeds the sheep, whose 
wool overcoats are taken off their backs 
to make into overcoats to keep little 
boys warm. Grass is a good fighter, 
too, and has many a battle with dande- 
lions and other weeds that try to choke 
it out in the lawns and meadows.’’ 

“Does Bobbie win?’ Uncle David 
held up a bright silver dollar. 

“The most wonderful plant grew 
right under my feet, and I didn’t know 
it,’ sighed Leslie. 

“Anyway, I’m glad I hunted for a 
wonderful plant, because I saw so many 
lovely things in the woods,” said Alice. 
“Besides, I have learned so much about 


plants.’’—Jane V. Roach, in The Senti- 


nel. 
* 2 £ 
A PLEA TO PICNICKERS. 
There’s such a pleasant forest nook, 
Where dancing shadows play, 
And where a jolly little brook 
Goes singing on its way. 
The ferns seem like the loveliest lace, 
The breezes stray around it, 
But—why won't people leave a place 
As pretty as they found it? 


For egg-shells ’mid the ferns, alas, 
Their loveliness are robbing, 

And choked by tins and broken glass, 
The little brook goes sebbing, 

The violets wreathed a rock with grace, 
Now pea-nut shells surround it, 

Oh—why won't people leave a place 
As pretty as they found it? 

—Elsie Duncan Yale, in “St. Nicholas.” 

* * * 


How to Keep a White Rose. 

A long time ago, a gentleman took 
a white rose to a man who was laid 
up by an accident. It is pretty hard to 
be kept in the house week after week 
during the bright spring days, suffering 
pain from broken bones! That was 
what the gentleman thought when he 
carried the flower. And he thought, 
too, that it might be pleasant for the 
sick man to see a friend, to have a 
cheery word and get a sniff of the fra- 
grance. So he carried the rose. 

That was a good many months ago. 
The gentleman had almost forgotten. 
If any one had asked him about it he 
would have said, ‘‘Oh, that white rose of 
long ago? Yes, I did take one over 
there.’’?’ But he would not think it 
worth remembering. 

This very week, however, the gentle- 
man had a letter from the sick man, in 
which he said: ‘“‘The white rose you 
brought me last spring is still fragrant 
in my memory.” A rose that kept for 
six months, and is fragrant still! That 
is a secret worth learning, is it not? 
If the gentleman had kept the rose him- 
self, wearing it in his buttonhole, or 
putting it in’ a vase on his table, he 
would have had to throw it away within 
a few days. It would have faded. The 
petals would have drooped and fallen; 
the rose would be worse than useless. 
But he had only to carry it to the sick 
man to make it last six months! In- 
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deed, I am sure it will last much longer. 
For the sick man wrote, it is ‘fragrant 
in my memory still.’”’ So it will be fra- 
grant as long as his memory lasts. And 
memory lasts a long time. 

This art of preserving things that are 
sweet and keeping them beautiful a 
long, long time, is one of the best I 
know. You can use it for so many 
things besides flowers, too—things that 
will soon fade and be gone if we keep 
them for ourselves, but which will be 
fragrant always if we carry them on 
some errand of love.—‘‘Little Ten Min- 
utes.”’ 

* * * 
THE FOOL’S PRAYER. 
Edward Rowland Sill. 
The royal feast was done; the King 

Sought some new sport to banish care, 
And to his jester cried: “Sir Fool, J 

Kneel now, and make for us a prayer!” 


The jester doffed his cap and bells 
And stood the mocking court before; 

They could not see the bitter smile 
Behind the painted grin he wore. 


He bowed his head, and bent his knee 
Upon the monarch’s silken stool; 
His pleading voice arose: “O Lord, 

Be merciful to me, a fool!” 


“No pity, Lord, could change the heart 
From red with wrong to white as wool; 

The rod must heal] the sin: but, Lord, 
Be merciful to me, a fool! 


“Tis not by guilt the onward sweep 

Of truth and right, O Lord, we stay; 
*"Tis by our follies that so long 

We hold the earth from heaven away. 


“These clumsy feet, still in the mire, 
Go crushing blossoms without end; 
These hard, well-meaning hands we thrust 
Among the heart-strings of a friend. 


“The ill-timed truth we might have kept— 
Who knows how sharp it pierced and 
stung? 
The word we had not sense to say— 
Who knows how grandly it had rung? 


“Our faults no tenderness should ask, 
The chastening stripes must cleanse 
them all; 
But for our blunders—oh, in shame 
Before the eyes of heaven we fall. 


“Earth bears no balsam for mistakes; 
Men crown the knave, and scourge the 
tool 
That did his will; but Thou, O Lord, 
Be merciful to me, a fool!” 


The room was hushed; in silence rose 
The King, and sought his gardens cool 
And walked apart, and murmured low, 
“Be merciful to me, a fool!” 
* = * 


The Master’s Brush. 


A young Italian boy knocked at the 
door of an artist’s studio in Rome, and 
when it was opened, exclaimed, ‘‘Please, 
Madam, will you give me the master’s 
brush?” 

The painter was dead, and the boy, 
inflamed with a longing to be an artist, 
wished for the great master’s brush. 

The lady gave him the brush. With 
earnestness he tried, but found he could 
paint no better than with his own. The 
lady then said, ‘‘You cannot paint like 
the master unless you have his spirit.” 

—H. Pickering. 
s s * 
Time to Act. 

Dr. Abbott tells of a small boy who 
asked his ten-year-old sister just as the 
sermon concluded, ‘‘Now is it all done?’’ 
“No,’? she whispered back, “It’s just all 
said, ai 1 we must go and do it.””—Hx- 
change. 
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Classified Advertisments and Notices 


ali notices anda advertisements, excepting positions wanted, will be inserted in 


mis department at a rate of 20 cents per agate line each insertion. 


Special raes 


# eontracts of any length. A rate of 15 cents per ame te mees to persons seeking po- 
“) Reals | dvertisement accepted for less than cents. 

copgreee toe tiie department must be received not later than Tuesday of the week in 
which it is intended that the first insertion shall appear. 


DS nS 
SPECIAL NOTICES. 


CHURCH VESTMENTS. 


Cathedral Studio, Church embroideries, 
fitter and Pulpit Hangings. Stoles from 
#8.50. Burse ¢nd veil from $10. Surplice 
from $8. Send for complete iine of pure 
jrish linens by the La eae a ds 
and gold thread. Embroidered _em 
yeas to appy. Altar Guild Handbook, 


84 
i L, V. MACKRILLE 
11 W. Kirke St., Chevy Chase, 
Washington, D. C. 
Telephone Wisconsin 2752. 
— 
FOUNTAIN PENS. 

LIFE-TIME GUARANTEED FOUNTAIN 
PENS, price $1.00 each. These pens are 
guaranteed by the manufacturer, and are 
also guaranteed to give absolute satisfac- 
tion. Colors—green, pearl-gray and 
black, the same pens that sell in stores 
for $2 and $3. 

I also take subscriptions for all maga- 
:ines published, at publisher’s rates, or 
Sess, and I will appreciate your orders, for 
I need medicine and nourishment. Sold 
by a shut-in. Edward P. Broxton, 1426 
Arsenal Avenue, Augusta, Ga. 


CHURCH LINEN. 

FINE IRISH LINEN specially selected 
for Church use. 36 inches to 54 inches 
wide, cut any length. Sample of 12 qua- 
lities on request. Mary Fawcett Com- 
pany, 97 Rockview Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 


OLD STAMPS WANTED. 
WANTED—Confederate and United 
States stamps, used on envelopes. Col- 
lections purchased. Highest prices paid. 

George Hakes, Belvidere, Illinois. 


CHURCH INTELLIGENCE. 
(Cotinued from page 17.) 


liamsport, Pa., Rev. Don Frank Fenn, 
D. D., St. Michael and All Angels’ 
Church, Baltimore, Md., Mr. George M. 


Cannon, Binghamton, N. Y., Rev. J. 
Warren Albinson, D. OD., _ Trinity 
Church, Elkton, Md., Rev. Albert H. 
Frost, St. Peter’s Church, Salisbury, 


Md., Mr. Emory Happel, Highfield, Md., 
Mr. Charles 8. Gardner, Jr., Blue Ridge 
Summit, Pa., Rev. W. Owings Stone, St. 
Mary’s Church, Baltimore, Md., Rev. 
Kline d’A. Engle, St. John’s Church, 
York, Mr. John McGowan, Waynesboro, 
Pa., and Mr. Charles L. Albert, Blue 
.Ridge Summit, Pa. 
A. A. Hughes. 


Diocesan Treasurer. 

Mr. Lesley McCreath, secretary of 
the diocese, was elected acting treas- 
'urer of the diocese, filling the vacancy 
caused by the death of Mr. Richard M. 
H. Wharton, at a special meeting of the 
Standing Committee. 


iIndowment Fund for the Church of the 
Transfiguration. 


Creation of an endowment fund for 
the Church of the Transfiguration, Blue 
Ridge Summit, was made possible re- 
cently when Mrs. C. Irwin Dunn, of Bal- 
timore, donated $1,000 for this purpose 
in memory of her husband. Mrs. 
Dunn’s son, Mr. Edward K. Dunn, an- 
nounced the gift at a special meeting 
of the vestry last month. By Septem- 
ber 1 the fund had grown to $1,360 
through contributions from Miss Lisette 
Lamping, Miss L. K. Dunn and Mrs. 
Helen McCullough, of Baltimore, and 
Miss Mary C. Wilcoxon and Miss Edith 
R. Trapier, of Washington, D. C., to- 
gether with pledges from Bishop and 
“rs. Wyatt Brown, the Rev. Dr. and 
Mrs. Joseph P. McComas and Miss Hen- 
rietta S. Dickey. 


Endowments of the Late Richard M. H. 
Wharton. 

Three endowment funds, totaling 
$15,000, were created by the late Rich- 
ard M. H. Wharton through insurance 
policies for the benefit of his church. 
The first two, one each for St. Stephen’s 
Cathedral, Harrisburg, and the diocese, 
were disclosed at the time of the filing 
of the will. The third, making a be- 
quest to St. Paul’s, Harrisburg, was 
found among Mr. Wharton’s effects sev- 
eral weeks later. Each endowment is 
for $5,000. 


Oldest Native Resident Passes. 

Mr. G. Irvin Beatty, ninety-five, Har- 
risburg’s oldest native resident, and a 
lifelong member of St. Stephen’s Ca- 
thedral, died August 30. Mr. Beatty 
served as vestryman, secretary of the 
vestry and senior warden before being 
elected an honorary life member of the 
vestry. 

He was a distinguished Free Mason, 
having been one of the first initiates 
admitted to the Robert Burns Lodge, 
F. & A. M., after it was constituted in 
1870. 

Mr. Beatty, the son of the late George 
and Catherine Shrom Beatty, was born 
May 11, 1840. After attending tne Har- 
risburg Academy and the Lawrenceville 
School, he was admitted to the Dauphin 
county bar. He married Miss Eliza 
Watson Anderson, of Bedford, Pa. 

The burial service was conducted by 
Dean J. Thomas Heistand at the late 
residence September 2. Burial was in 
the Harrisburg Cemetery. 

Mr. Beatty left $1,000 to St. Stephen’s 
Cathedral as an endowment fund. 

Clifford W. French. 
(a 
NEW MEXICO 
Rev F. B. Howden, D. D., Bishop 
———-0 
St. Andrew’s Mission in Las Cruces and 

St. Luke’s Mission in La Union. 

The Rey. Mr. Richard Taylor took 
charge of the work in Las Cruces the 
first week in June. He came direct 
from Nashotah, after his graduation and 
ordination to the diaconate. 

Since he came, a new parish house 
has been erected, and will be formally 
opened. ; 

- The Rev. Wm. Dunne Pollock had 
every thing in line for him before he left 
to take up work in Raton, N. M. He 
preceded Mr. Tyalor and did an ex- 
cellent work in the two years or more 
he was here. 

The Rev. Hunter Lewis has charge 
of all the work in the counties of Dona 
Ana, Sierra, Socorra and Cotron, em- 
bracing fourteen missions. 


Rt. 


Confirmations. 

On May 26 Bishop Howdon visited St. 
James’ Mission and confirmed nine and 
one was received from the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. The same day he visited 
St. Mary’s-at-Hill and St. Peter‘s ait 
Ricon, and in Grace Church, Hatch, 
he confirmed three candidates. On 
June 25 the Bishop visited Epiphany 
Mission, Socorro confirming four; St. 
Aban’s Mission in Croton County, con- 
firming three. 


The next day seven were confirmed 
at St. Paul’s Mission, Hot Springs.. The 
Bishop made the trip in his automobile, 
accompanied by his daughter, Miss Mar- 
garet, driving 450 miles. 

Special mention must be made of the 
work in Hot Springs, Sierra County. 
Friar Willis Wills of the Order of St. 
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Philip, has been conducting services un- 
der the Rev. Hunter Lewis, who is the 
Rural Dean of this section of New Mex- 
ico. A remarkable work has been done 
by him, a beautiful building site has 
been given by the people, and a church 
will be erected as soon as funds can 
be available. St. Paul’s has twenty 
communicants and a very encouraging 
Chureh School. The Friar holds three 
services each Sunday. His services are 
free. The only thing he asks is room 
and board. 


Thirtieth Anniversary Observed. 

The Rev. Hunter Lewis observed his 
thirtieth anniversary in the work here 
on Sunday, September 15. When he 
came here in 1905, there was only one 
mission in Dona Ana County; now there 
are seven missions, and at each mission 
an attractive little chapel. Regular serv- 
ices are being held in each mission. 

The St. James’ Mission is a. college 
work. The State College of New Mex- 
ico is here, with an attendance of some 
500 students each year. 

Since 1905 the St. James’ register 
shows 500 baptisms, 415 confirmations 
and 193 weddings and 136 funerals. 

In honor of the thirtieth anniversary 
a new roof is being put on St. James’ 
Church, given largely by those bap- 
tized, confirmed and married. 

Hunter Lewis. 
(0) 

ARKANSAS 
Rt. Rev. E. W. Saphore, D. D., Suffragan 
Rt. Rev. Edward T. Demby,. D. DZ ssut= 

fragan Bishop, 

= 0 

Mission Work Among River People. 

The. Rev. Edward W. Mellichampe is 
making a trip up the White River on 
his Mission Boat, ‘‘Mother of the 
River.” This work of Mr. Mellichampe 
has gone forward in a most encourag- 
ing way. He is carrying the Gospel to 
the river people along the Mississippi 
river and its southern tributaries. The 
need of mission work here in the South 
is as great as it is in China, or Africa, 
or Alaska, or any other place. 

In a conference with Bishop Saphore, 
Dean John Williamson and Archdeacon 
C. C. Burke, the Rev. Wm. T. Holt will 
undertake evangelical work throughout 
the Diocese in an effort to revive the 
Missions, and the parishes that have 
no rectors. This work will be under- 
taken as a part of the Forward Move- 
ment in this Diocese of which the Very 
Rev. John Williamson is Diocesan 
Chairman. The plans for the Forward 
Movement in the Diocese include a pe- 
riod of fellowship, inspiration and plan- 
ning for the clergy, a Diocesan Service 
in the Cathedral in the first week of 
Advent, planning for a Conference of 
adults and one for the young people 
next summer, aid to parishes conducted 
by the Rev. Bradner J. Moore, assisted 
by Messrs. Crawford M. Noble and E, 
Ross Kincade, laymen, as a Committees 
of the Executive Council. 

New life is beginning to energize the 
Diocese of Arkansas and, with the con- 
firmation of Bishop Saphore’s election 
as Diocesan, great progress toward re- 
covery will be made. 


(ye 
NEBRASKA. 

Rt, Rev. Ernest V. Shayler, D. D., Bishop. 
OO 
Prominent Churchman Dies. 

The Right Rev. Bishop E. V. Shay- 
ler officiated at the burial of Mr. Henry 
O. Wilkinson, of Omaha, yesterday. 
The deceased was a prominent church- 
man, who by a strange coincidence has 
been associated with Bishop Shayler in 
three parishes. Mr. Wilkinson was an 
official in Grace Church, Oak Park, and 
in St. Mark’s, Seattle, during the Bish- 
op’s rectorships, and has for the last 
15 years been a member of Trinity Ca- 
thedral. He was the son of a clergy-— 
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man well known in a previous genera- 
tion, the Rev. John W. Wilkinson, who 
held charges in Illinois, Wisconsin and 
Missour, and who is remembered as the 
one time rector of St. James’, Milwau- 
kee. Mr. Wilkinson was 74 years of 
age and the service was read in Omaha, 
the remains being taken to Milwaukee 
after cremation. 


Bishop Casady, of Oklahoma, a for- 
mer erctor of Al Saints’, Omaha, was a 
recent visitor to Omaha. 

Waime Jiss des Petten. 


8) 
MISSOURI 
Rt. Rev. William Scarlett, Bishop. 
o——_ ——_ 
“The Key’? has been designated by 


Bishop Scarlett as the official diocesan 
paper for the Diocese of Missouri, be- 
ing the only publication of its kind in 
this diocese. Mr. T. Carter Johnson of 
St. Louis is the Editor. The first issue 
appeared in March of this year and 
the second.issue in June. It is planning 
to enlarge the staff and has appointed 
the Rev. Dr. Robert Kevin, rector of 
Grace Church, Kirkwood, Mo., as Dioce- 
san Editor. 


0S 
MISSIONARY DISTRICT OF SALINA. 
Rt. Rev. Robert H. Mize, D. D., Missionary 
Bishop. 
() 

The Rev. Frederick W. Golden- 
Howes has resigned the Deanship of 
Christ Cathedral, Salina. Dean Golden- 
Howes served at the Cathedral less than 
one year, coming to Salina from the Ca- 
thedral at Mexico City. He has recently 
been on a three months’ ieave of ab- 
sence, preaching at St. George’s Church, 
New York City. His successor has not 
yet been named. Two new clergy, both 
of them recent graduates of the General 
Theological Seminary, started their 
work in the District September 1. They 
are the Rey. Gale Webb, stationed at 
Cimarron and Garden City, and the Rev. 
Richard Kent Nale, stationed at Hays 
as a member of the GTS Associate Mis- 
sion. Nale replaces the Rev. George 
Wyatt, who becomes the resident priest- 
in-charge of missions at Kinsley, Larned 
and Pratt. 


13 daly Wis dl ee 
0 
TEXAS 
Rt. Rev. C. S. Quin, D. D., Bishop. 
oO 


The Rey. Dr. James P. DeWolfe Is 
Chairman of our Forward Movement 
Committee in the diocese and you can 
address him at 1117 Texas Avenue, 
Houston. 


Clinton S. Quin. 


Personal Notes 


Dr. William Way, rector of Grace 
Church, Charleston, S. C., returned from 
England, September 21. Dr. Way at- 
tended the courses offered at The Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, during the sum- 
mer. 


Calls Accepted. 

The Rev. Merritt F. Williams, student 
Chaplain at the University of Florida, 
ministering to the young men of the two 
Florida Dioceses since January, 1933, 
has announced his acceptance of a call 
to become rector of historic St. Philip’s 
Parish, in Charleston, S. C., and will 
assume charge of his new work on Oc- 
tober 1. Mr. Williams will be greatly 
missed throughout the state, for he has 
traveled widely, and spoken many times 
throughout the past three years in the 
interest of the student’s right to the 
Church’s influence and ministrations 
during their college years. 
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The Rev. Walter W. Clem, rector of 
St. John’s Church, Waynesboro, Va., 
has accepted a call to become rector of 
St. Paul’s Church, Macon, Ga. He will 
resign his present pastorate October 1, 
and will assume charge of his néw du- 
ties during the month. Mr. Clem at- 
tended the University of Virginia, the 
Virginia Theological Seminary and was 
ordained priest by Bishop Jett on Sti. 
James’ Day of this year. 


To Retire. 

After forty-four years in the ministry, 
the Rey. Arnold Lutton, rector, Church 
of the Annunciation, Chicago, will 
preach his final sermon at the church 
where he has served for twenty-five 
years on Sunday, September 29. He is 
retiring on October 1. A parish recep- 
tion was given in honor of Fr. Lutton 
September 27. 

The Rev. Hugh M. MacWhorter, rec- 
tor of Christ Church, Ottawa, has been 
appointed by the Bishop to succeed Fr. 
Lutton. 

The Rev. M. A. Barber, S. T. D., after 
a rectorship of twenty-eight years at 
Christ Church, Raleigh, N. C., has re- 
tired from the active ministry on ac- 
count of impaired health. Mr. Bar- 
ber’s new address is Box 66, Park Road, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


The Rev. Louis D. Jacobs, minister- 
in-charge of the Church of the Good 
Shepherd, Binghampton, N. Y., and Miss 
Marie Mountain of New York City, were 
married in the Church of the Transfigu- 
ration on Monday, September 2. 


Deaths. 

The death of the Rev. Frank Poole 
Johnson occurred in Washington, D. C., 
on August 5, 1935, of a heart disease. 

Funeral services were held in Wo- 
burn, Mass., August 9, from the Tripp 
Memorial Home (the Church being 
closed and without a rector), with the 
Hevea leeawWiellers rector of Christ 
Church, Somerville, and former rector 
of Trinity Church, Woburn, officiating. 
Burial was in the family lot in Wood- 
brook Cemetery, Woburn. 


The Rev. Mr. Johnson was on a visit 
to Washington when he became ill and 
was carried to the New Casualty Hos- 
pital, where he died the next day. He 
was born in Woburn, Mass., November 
30, 1870, the son of the late Caroline 
Poole and Charles H. Johnson. He was 
a graduate of Amherst, Union Theologi- 
eal College, and was at one time pro- 
fessor of elocution in New York Col- 
lege. Later he was ordained to the 
priesthood and served in New Orleans, 
New England, and as rector of All 
Saints’ Church, New York City. 

He went to Georgia about 1929 or 
1930, and was priest-in-charge of Grace 
Church, Waycross, Ga., and priest-in- 
charge of St. Paul’s, Savannah, for a 
year in 1930-31. 


The Rev. Arthur Quincy Davis, re- 
tired, age 87, a priest of the Church 
for more than fifty-three years, died in 
Clayton, N. Y., Thursday, September 26. 
Mr. Davis served for seven years as rec- 
tor of Christ Church, Clayton. 


The Rev. Francis Curtis Smith, for- 
mer secretary of the Diocese of Central 
New York, died in Memorial Hospital, 
Utica, N. Y., August 4. Mr. Smith had 
served as rector of Trinity Church, 
Boonville, 1903-14; St. Luke’s Church, 
Utica, 1914-20. He resigned as secre- 
tary of the diocese in November, 1934. 
He is survived by his wife, Maud Eliza- 
beth Doig Smith; a daughter, Helen, 
and two sons, Walter and Reed. 


23 
The Rev. Charles W. F. Smith, who 
has been serving as assistant rector of 
St. Paul’s Church, Richmond, Va., has 
left for his new charge in Exeter, N. H. 
His new address is: Christ Church Ree- 
tory, Elliot St., Exeter, N. H. 


URGENT 
NEED 


Books for the Libraries of our Dioce- 
san School. Needed in order to meet 
the requirements of the Association for 
Accredited Schools. 


Standard Works, Histories, Biog- 
raphies, Books of Travel, Science, and 
suitable good Fiction. Subscriptions to 
magazines also desired. 


Special Needs: Encyclopedia- Bri: 
tannica, New Edition. Book of Popu- 
lar Science, 15 Volumes, 


Contributions in money or in books 
will be greatly appreciated and should 
be sent to 

Mrs. Thomas P. Bryan, 
Library Chairman, Church School 
Board Committee, 
311 South Boulevard, Richmond, Va. 


L. T. CHRISTIAN 


FUNERAL DIRFCTOR 


Boujevard-Park and Patterson Avenue 
Richmond. Va. 
Office Never Crosed 
| Prices te meet depressed conditions 


"RGEISSLER.INC. 


2 450 SIXTH AVE.NEAR IC th ST. NEW YORK 
Church Furnishing 


MARBLE:BRASS: SILVER 
FABRICS + WINDOWS 


Church preines 


Gold, Silver and Brass 


Write for Catalogue 
for Episcopal Churches 


W. & E. SCHMIDT CO 


308 Third Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


PROSTATE GLAND SUFFERERS. 
Free information regarding a treat- 
ment that I used, making me feel a well 
man again, as others also can testify. 
Names and addresses given. 
A. N. BEADLE 
1649 W. Haha St., Apt. S. C., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


CATTLE AND HORSES 
FOR SALE. 


375 cows and calves, 358 yearlings; 243 
two year olds; steers and heifers, all Her- 
fords, T. B. tested. Will sort to to swit 
the purchaser, truck or carload lots. 10 


good farm chunks, colts, mules, Write or 
wire 

A. L. NEUHART, 

Fairfield, Iowa. 


Educational 


The General Theological 
Seminary 


CHELSEA SQUARE, NEW YORK 


The next Academic year begins on the last 
Wednesday in September 

Special students admitted and Graduate 
Courses for graduates of other Theclogical 
Seminaries. oF 

The requirements for admissio! and other 
atticulars can be had from THE DEAN, 
f Chelsea Square, New York, N. Y- 


Christ Church Schoo! 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY, VA. 
A country school for boys; well located. 


College preparatory, moderate cost. Per- 
amet attention; scholarships. Apply to 
Wm. D. Smith, Jr., Headmaster( for infor- 
mation, Christchurch, Va. 


ST. MARGARET'S SCHOOL 


TAPPAHANNOCK. VIRGINIA. 


A Church School for girls. Boarding 
Department limited to 70. College Pre- 
paratory Course and Intermediate Grades. 
Athletics. Very moderate cost. 

Country life and simplicity without iso- 
lation. Beautiful grounds on Rappahan- 
mock River. Three dormitories for differ- 


mt stages. 
x *EDITH LATANH, Headmistress. 


The Virginia Theological 
Seminary 


ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 
Vor catalogue and other informativun, 
Address THE DEAN 


The Beckford School 


WOODSTOCK, VIRGINIA. 

A school for younger boys. Second 
grade through Junior High School. On 
modern farm in Shenandoah Valley. Sum- 
mer camp. Limited enrollment. Fifty 
dollars monthly. 

EDMUND BURKE WHELAN, 
Headmaster. 


oe 


Che Bishop Bapne. 
Divinity School 


The acoredited Seminary of the Church for 
or colored mer for the ministry. The 


curriculum ovvers the full course for Deacons 
and Priest’s Orders. The degree of D. D. 
awarded. 


For catalogue and information., apply to 


Rev. F. G. Ribble, M. A., D. D., Dean 
Petersburg, Va. 


The Episcopal Theological School 


Oambridge, Massachusetts. 


Affiliated with Harvard University. 
Dean H. B. Washburn, 8 Mason Street. 


TEMPLE SCHOOL 


Manassas, Virginia, 

The little Boarding School that is dif- 
ferent. 

Youngsters 2 to 10 years. 

People of background and refinement 
will appreciate the atmosphere and type 
of work being offered. Large playgrounds 
equipped to delight the heart of any 
child. 

Rates $35 a month and up. 

Fall term begins October 1. 

MARGARET HOPKINS, Director. 
Phone Manassas, Va., 72. 
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THOUGHTS for the 
THOUGHTFUL §& 


He is no fool who parts with what he 
cannot keep, and so obtains what he will 
not lose. 


Missions is the people of the Gospel 
giving that Gospel to the people with- 
out it, no matter who they are or where 
they are. 


The Kingdom of God can never be 
established by ‘‘raising money,’’ but it 
cannot be extended without sharing 
money. 


It is my own conviction that every hu- 
man being has a direct intuition of God 
and an immediate contact with Him in 
the inmost recesses of the soul, so that 
when we discuss the existence and the 
nature of God we are really talking 
about what in a sense we know al- 


ready.”’ —Dean Matthews. 
Joy is like the Atlantic cable, not 
affected by the storms overhead. So 


Paul could say when he wrote to the 
Philippians, to people who were endur- 
ing persecution and suffering privation, 
“Rejoice in the Lord alway, and again, 
I say, rejoice.’,-—H. W. Hinde. 


The love of Christ is the highest in- 
centive for Christian service. Some, in- 
deed, may serve from a sense of duty, 
or obligation, or even compulsion, and 
much good will follow from their la- 
bors. But the service most worthy of 
the name ‘‘Christian’’ is prompted and 
constrained by love, from which alone 
the highest good will come.—Selected. 


The religion of Protestants is personal 
devotion to Christ, the acceptance of 
standards revealed by Him, and the 
type of “mystical” piety of which the 
Quakers are prominent witnesses. 

—Dean Inge. 


Do not look forward to what may 
happen tomorrow. The same everlast- 
ing Father who cares for you today will 
take care of you tomorrow, and every 
day. Wither He will shield you from 
suffering, or He will give you unfailing 
strength to bear it. Be at peace, then, 
put aside all anxious thoughts and 
imaginations. —Frances deSales. 


The house is ‘not for me. It is for Him. 
His royal thoughts require many a 
stair, 
Many a tower, many an outlook fair, 
Of which I have no thought, and 
need no care 
Where I am most perplexed, it may be 
there 
Thou mak’st a secret chamber, holy, 
dim, 
Where Thou wilt come to help my 
deepest prayer. 
—George MacDonald. 


If the sign of the present time is 
change, then the only way for us to 
heed tomorrow’s future time is to as- 
sume the leadership that will make that 
change constructive instead of destruc- 
tive. —C. M. Muir. 


CAUTHORNE PAPER COMPANY 


The South’s Most Progressive Paper House 
ALL GRADES OF PRINTING AND 
WRAPPING PAPERS 
Richmond, Va. 


This paper is printed on paper supplied 
by the Cauthorne Paper Company. 
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CONFIRMATION 
PAPERS 


By 
CANON F. E. HOWITT 


1. Confirmation and Baptism. 
. Baptism and the Christian Covenant. 
. The Baptismal Covenant—Repentance. 


. The Beptismal Covenant—Faith and the 
Faith. 


. The Baptisms! Covenant—The Faith. 
. The Baptismal Coyvenant—Obedience, 
. The Lord’s Supper. 

. The Means of Grace. 


 O b> 


ODNaa 


A series of informing pamphlets compiled 
by Canon F. E. Howitt. They have an in- 
estimable value in instructing those who con- 
template membership in the Church, and for 
impressing the already confirmed with the 
sacredness and meaning of this holy ritual. 


Price, singlo pamphlet, each......... 5 cents 


Complete set of eight....... ayo ctsie ere 25 cents 
Order from 
SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN 

COMPANY . 


Richmond, Va. 


COTTAGES Double Room al 
HOTEL'IS© anda’ 
NATURAL GSES 


Edwin §. Gorham, Ine 


Publishers, Booksellers, Importers Reli- 
gious and Charch Literature, Bibles, 
Prayer Books, ete. Devotional Books, 
New MOWBRAY Publications, ECCLESI- 
ASTICAL Wares, Parish Requisites: Old 
and Rare Books Rebound. Priest's Host 
and Communion Wafers. Estimates gladly 
furnished. 


Hstablished 1900. 


18 West 45 Street. New York, 


Some Important Facts in 
English Church History 


EXAMINED AND REVIEWED 
By 
REV. W. P. WITSELL, D. D. 


This 1s an illuminating and instruc- 
tive review of the history of the Hpis- 
copal Church in England from the ear- 
liegt records, with commentaries on the 
book with the above title compiled by 
the Rev. C. L. Wells, D. D., of Sewanee, 
Tenn. 


As a digest of the records of the es- 
tablishment and growth of the Church; 
its maintenance and continuity of exist- 
ence as an independent religious body 
amid the vicissitudes of early English 
politics, and efforts of outside interfer- 
ence, t%is review affords a valuable 
fund of information to churchmen. 

In pamphlet form, 
Price, 25 cents 
For sale by 
SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN OO. 
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AND SOUTH CAROLINA, AGREED UPON A CONSTITUTION, REVISED. THE ’PRAYER BOOK .TOOK STEPS 
OWARD SECURING THE ANGLICAN EPISCOPATE, AND FURTHERED PLANS FOR A GENERAL CONVENTION. 


Window in Old Christ Church, Philadelphia, 
Commemorating the Convention of 1785. 


Pictured in Window: 
John Andrews, Abraham Beach, Rokert Blackwell, James Duane, 
David Griffith, Joseph Hutchins, John Page, Charles Pinckney, 
Samuel Powell, Samuel Provost, Henry Purcell, William Smith, 
William West, Charles Wharton, William White. 


“Those who would understand the sources of the creative spiritual influences 


in America, regard with reverent gratitude these constructive pioneers ‘pro 
Christo et ecclesia.’ ”’ 


SIXTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
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LETTERS TO THE 
EDITOR 


Cc. P. C. Makes Appeal. 


Mr. Editor: 

There is a long waiting list of urg- 
ent requests for the Southern Church- 
man, one from a colored clergyman in 
New York. 

To subscribers who will send papers 
regularly and promptly, addresses will 
be given. 

With cold weather, come appeals from 
our Mountain Missionaries for colorful 
magazines. After they are read, they 
adorn cabin walls and keep out the 
blast. 

Children’s books are always 
mand. 


in de- 


Sarah Mayo Oppenhimer, 
GC. P. GC: Director 51. 
Mrs. W. T. Oppenhimer, 
32627. 
321 West Grace Street. 
Richmond, Va. 


* ** * 
Joining Ethiopia in Prayer. 


Mr. Editor: 


Recently the Queen of Ethiopia made 
a public appeal to the women of the 
world to join her in prayer that war 
might be averted and so far we have 
been unable to learn that any one in 
any country publicly agreed to join with 
her in such prayer. 

Was it because there was no Phillip, 
cr one with the spirit of Phillip, who was 
willing to help the Ethiopians spirit- 
ually 

When Lydia, “one who worshipped 
God,” cried to Paul to come over into 
Macedonia, Paul responded gladly and 
thus Christianity was established in Hu- 
rope by the response of a Christian to 
the cad] of Christian women in that con- 
tinent. 

America was Christianized because of 
the call of Lydia to Paul and his re- 
sponse. Yet when the Christians of 
Ethiopia call for united prayer, America 
has given no response. 

To such an appeal the Christian 
Chureh in America in its self-sufficiency 
is deaf and in effect replies, ‘We have 
our religion, our lands, and our crops 
so large that we destroy part of them, 
as we cannot use all of them, all of 
which God gave us, and we cannot 
bother with other lands and people and 
the peace of the world.” 

Besides, Jehovah might ask the Chris- 
tians of this nation why they destroyed 
the abundance of crops He gave them 
when so many millions of humans were 
hungry and living on charity; He might 
bring the dollar mark into the discus- 
sion and that would embarrass the Chris- 
tians. 

Perhaps maybe the failure of the 
American people, in this appeal from 
the Queen of Ethiopia to join in united 
world-wide prayers that war may be 
prevented is because in war time Chris- 
tians put patriotism before God and in 
peace time they put money and govern- 
ment before God. 

If the American people would pub- 
licly unite in prayer in public gather- 
ings or broadcasting so that it could 
reach the whole world, and they were 
sincere, as was King Asa, then Jehovah 
would stop or destroy the Italian mul- 
titude as well as the Ethiopian multi- 
tude, without the two meeting and He 
could and would teach the hearts of the 
home people in the two countries so that 
they would be led by His spirit to stop 
their ‘dictators. 

But no, the American people are too 
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indifferent and have no time for united 
public prayer. 
; Raymond M. Hudson. 
Washington, D. C. 
* * * 
Pacificism and Self-Defense. 
Mr. Editor: 

I wonder if a person may be allowed 
to think’ out loud in the pages of a 
Church paper. 

A hundred and sixty years ago this 
country was being deluged with propa- 
ganda pro and con on a subject one side 


called ‘‘Loyalty’ and the other “Lib- 
erty’. The Revolutionary War was 
fought. Later another flood of propa- 
ganda was let loose, ‘‘Liberty and 


France’’ and “No entangling alliances”’ 
was the question. No war. Next “Slav- 
ery’’ was the topic on which men lost 
their heads: No war on _ this, but 
“States Rights’ and “The Union” did 
bring a war. 

A few decades passed and ‘‘Votes for 
Woman’’ and ‘“‘A Woman’s Place is in 
the Home” were the cries. No war. 
Prohibition next swept people off their 
feet, until ‘‘Demon Rum” and ‘‘Personal 
Liberty’* had a grand propaganda fight. 
In between times people have tried to 


‘get us to go daffy on the “‘Anti-tobacco 
Crusade” *and ‘‘Fundamentalism”’. 


'To- 
day Pacifism has the floor. No war has 
yet been fought on this topic, though 
quite a number of personal conflicts have 
probably occurred. For people have 
waxed just as earnest on this as they 
have on any other topic on which they 
have lost their sanity. 

For if we run back over the years the 
same marks of the fanatic have been 
shown by all those behind these ava- 
lanches of propaganda, and by those 
who have been their victims, for first of 
all each of them considers that anyone 
who differs from him has committed the 
unforgivable sin, and second the fanatic 
alwavs considers that if only: his point 
is gained that it will bring in the mil- 
lennium. For his idea, whether tobacco, 
whiskey, liberty or what not is inva- 
riably the panacea that will heal all our 
woes. 

Thus though it is quite possible that 
many will wish''to see me hung, drawn 
and quartered for the suggestion, it 
comes up inescapably that we have a 
remarkable’ capacity for making our- 
selves ridiculous by our -earnestness, 

War isa horrible thing. So is Death. 
‘But I wotild personally much prefer 
death to a number of other things I 
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could name. I would also prefer it for 
those I love in preference to these 
things. I feel the same way about War. 
Yet unless the whole world is much mis- 
taken, within a few weeks we will 
witness a major European power tramp- 
ing through a tiny country with no pur- 
pose save pillage, and our Pacifist 
friends will be holding up their hands 
in horror at the wickedness of Abys- 
sinia in going to war to protect itself. 
If those in paradise did not leave their 
sense of humor on earth may we not 
see them getting a tremendous kick out 
of this latest fad of ours, 
Randolph F. Blackford. 
Leesburg, Florida. ins 
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High in Virginia Alleghanies, 100 miles 
due west of Washington, central-in Third 
Province, 13 miles by fine motor road from 
Mt. Jackson, where Greyhound buses and 
So. Ry. trains are met on notice. Group 
of 10 cottages about Cathedral Shrine and 
Refectory Hall. Many recreations. Church 
owned, operated at cost; welcomes Church 
people and friends fr Easter hae Ad- 
vent; bd. & ldg.—outin 


s $2 a day, yete- 
tions $12.50 a week; alse inv. ONroe 
groups, retreats and confer peta 
spectus. Rev. EB. L, Woodward,:M. Dj Di- 
rector, Shrine Mont, Orkney Springs, Va. 
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Things New and Old. 

There is an unfortunate attitude on the part of 
some older members of the Church that is manifest 
when plans for efficiency in church management are 
discussed. This attitude assumes that if new and 
well thought out plans of administration are sug- 
gested, the old faith of our fathers will suffer. 

It is probably due to this attitude that the Church 
as a Whole suffers from inefficiency in administration. 
There is not a business that in its business methods 
has not materially changed in the past fifty years, 
but many church people would seem to be content that 
the church continue as its organization was set up 
fifty years ago. And this in spite of the fact that many 
members are indifferent and the older methods, good in 
their day, seem to fail to attract people in a more 
modern age. 

As a matter of fact, the methods suggested by the 
National Council are not concerned with the faith of 
our fathers except to help present them in a clearer 
way. 

Our Lord lived in an age when many of our terms 
were not used, but the terms then in vogue could be 
and should be translated into our terminology. He 
spoke of eyes that might see, and we speak of sur- 
veys. He spoke of gathering people in from highways, 
while we speak of ‘‘participation’’. Surely were He 
with us today He would be a modern, as He was a 
modern in His own day. 

We sometimes wonder if the main opposition to 
more efficient methods in the Church is not really a 
lazy attitude that implies that all of the real work of 
the Church should be done by the clergy. So we have 
looked for easier methods and actually they have been 
harder methods. Instead of taking time to use pub- 
licity and other means of educating people to the task 
of the Church, we have, at best, depended upon emo- 
tional appeal, and that is usually only effective with 
the type of person who is already interested in the 
work of the Church and understands the emotion. If 
we really wish to bring men in, we must find more 
methodical ways. We must understand the problems 
that we face and the conditions under which our peo- 
ple live. 

Only the survey methods will give us a picture of 
the problems. Only a real visitation campaign will 
really touch people. Letters, no matter how well writ- 
ten, will not reach the unused, and if we want to do 
the task to which the Church has been called we must 
find methods that will work in an age of automobiles 
and scattered communicants. 

The old faith remains the vital faith given us through 
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the ages from the Master. The method must meet the 
age in which we live, and if it calls for new and sci- 
entific ways of expression, we must remember that 
the only thing that is ‘‘seeular’’ is sin. 

* * * 
The President and Clerical Advisors. 

The reaction to the letter of the President addressed 
to the clergy of the nation has been interesting. Of 
course, there were those who only saw a political trick 
and a bid for votes. Others, just as extreme, felt that 
the President had at last come to the right place for 
real information. 

Unfortunately, the ministry, in all churches, has a 
number of poor souls who consider themselves economic 
experts, and such an invitation as the President gave 
to write out their views was the opportunity for which 
they had been waiting for years. We fear the Presi- 
dent’s secretaries will have many tomes to read over 
about inflation, social credit, socialism and a thou- 
sand and one other subjects. 

What is the minister’s best knowledge of his com- 
munity and what is the point of view from which he 
should write that really might be of help at the present 
time? 

We have, for long, had in the history of Christianity 
a good example of the bad and the good testimony. 
There have been those who considered themselves in a 
theoretical way the saviors of Christianity. But their 
ideas has been theoretical. They have preached and 
written from the theoretical standpoint and generally 
have had some thesis which was not the result of ex- 
perience, but was something that they must prove at 
any cost. Such testimony has never converted men 
nor has it added much to the progress of Christianity. 

Then there were those others who spoke, wrote and 
taught from real personal experience. Their sermons 
were not theory, but aetual experience retold, forcibly 
in the light of actual knowledge. Such testimony was 
the kind used by the original disciples of Our Lord 
who told what they knew, for it was what they had 
experienced. 

Today we must have many ministers, not necessarily 
students of economics, who know from personal ex- 
perience how their people live. They must know the 
men and women who look forward with fear and trem- 
bling to old age without security. They also must 
know those members who, through ignorance, oppose 
any social legislation as dangerous and ‘‘socialistic”’ 
If in their contacts ministers feel that Christianity can 
be of help and has been of help in changing the point 


of view,of men towards a better understanding of 


(Continued on page 10.) 
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“Ghivch and World Problems as Others See Them 


The League to Abolish Poverty. 

Dean Johnson of Canterbury ee His System. 
The Canadian Churchman, September 26, 1935. 

The Very Rev. Hewlett Johnson, Dean of Canter- 
bury, is visiting Canada in the interests of the League 
to Abolish Pove erty. He spoke to a crowded house in 
Ottawa, and in Massey Hall, Toronto. ‘‘Social credit 
is a matter above party polities. It is a matter for 
the Christian Church as a whole,’’ he says: ‘‘ We Social 
Credit people ask three things: we want the people 
to regain sovereign control of money; we want indus- 
try to be accommodated at all stages by finance as 
the servant, not the master; and we want sufficient 
money put in the pockets of people to buy as consum- 
ers what they have made as produeers,’’ and, added 
the Dean, ‘‘it can all be done so simply by means of 
Social Credit.’? 

‘‘Machinery, Dr. Johnson stated, was a gift from 
God. With the multiplication of power brought on by 
it, there should not be the words poverty and economy, 
or any talk of stint. The community should be leis- 
ured, resting on an army of machinery. Unemploy- 
ment, he declared, was not a sign of disease—it was 
a sign of health. Every person was entitled to be 
paid something apart from what he received for work- 
ing. This dividend should be paid from the date of 
birth until the date of death, he said. 

‘““The industrial machine is eapable of turning out 
anything, but we don’t use it. We are dotty because 
we have this machine, and we are using it like a man 
who has a Rolls Royce and runs it at twenty miles an 
hour all the time,’’ he said. 

‘*You can rest upon the basis of the machine, and 
instead of having one section of the community leis- 
ured you can have the whole community leisured. If 
a little bit of leisure could give a wonderful output of 
creative energy, what will the leisure of a whole com- 
munity give? 

“That is the possibility. My word! How I would 
like to speak to you, not for an hour, but for two hours 
on that. What would it mean? What would it mean 
to those families of the unemployed? And to you and 
to others? What would it mean if you thought you 
could get your securities without having to try to grab 
as much as you can get together and put into the banks 
or invest, and be always looking at stocks and shares 
to see whether they are safe, and just adding on a lit- 
tle bit to your wealth in order to be quite sure. When 
I go among my little boys and girls and find one of 
them who has a wonderful talent for music, I say: 
‘My dear child, what are you going to be? God has 
given you a great gift. Are you going to be a musi- 
eian?’ She would say: ‘I should love to.’ ‘Then why 
are you not?’ The answer would be: ‘There is no 
money in it.’ 

“Tt is true, too. You ask the musicians in this 
town. Think what it would be if that child had not 
to think about that, but could go on developing that 
gift.. Think what it would mean if my friend the great 
scientist, with his team of young people around him 
at his university, did not lose them just on the verge 
of great discoveries, which are made by team-work. 
The young people are so keen, but the end of the four 
years comes and they have to go in order to try to 
make money—as often as not, by shorthand and type- 
writing—and you do not make much by that either. So 
the team breaks up. 

** Ah, I can just visualize what it will be in the future 
if all those boys and girls from my school are able 
vo develop just the thing that God has given it. 

‘‘T believe, and I speak before God, that everything 
I have been saying now is the kind of truth that God 
wants us to listen to today. God is speaking to us 


ihrough science, speaking to us through the brains of 
great organizers, possible only in Christendom, a great 
ordered society ; ‘scientists arising only in Christendom, 
because of that love of truth that Christianity has im- 
planted deep in the hearts of men. Here is the thing 
that God is giving back again to us, in response for 
seeking first His Kingdom—those simple souls who 
made Christendom, those scientists who follow the line 
of truth. God is pouring His riches upon us. Let us 
not destroy them. Let us use them.’’ 


A few of the many striking utterances of the Dean 
of Canterbury follow :— 

‘*All over the world there are echoes of this thing 
Douglas discovered.”’ 


‘*We are in the ridiculous position that in the midst 
of an unparalleled plenty we are poor.’’ 


‘There must be sufficient money in the pockets of 
the people, as consumers, for them to be able to buy 
that which, as producers, they have made. And that 
is just what. they cannot do today.”’ 


‘‘Industry has to cut its coat to suit the interests 
of finance instead of finance being made to eut its east 
to suit the interest of industry.”’ 


‘One of the biggest discoveries with regard to money 
was that you could make it out of nothing and get 
interest upon it. It was a great discovery!’’ 


‘““We ought not to farm out to a private monopoly 
that thing, the power to make money, which His Holi- 
ness the Pope says is the very life-blood of industry.”’ 


Kagawa. 
Christian Index. 

Kagawa is probably the world’s first Christian. He 
never despairs of men. He says: 

‘“‘T am fond of men. The worst, most fear-inspir- | 
ing, demonized murderer somewhere in his make-up 
has that which is irresistible. Plagued by them, I 
flee. Often I left the slums of Shinkawa for a sea- 
son because bullies made life a torture for me. Yet . 
I did not abandon those rogues of the slums. : 

‘“Nature is fascinating, but the children of the Abra 
also abound in interest. If I am privileged to play. 
with them I will not say that nature surpasses them in 
attractiveness. 

‘‘Sin makes men base. If there was no liquor and no 
syphilis the worst of rogues would inspire no fear. 
The rogue himself is not to be feared, but loaded with 
liquor he creates terror. 

‘‘T cannot say that a man minus a nose because of 
the inroads of self-inflicted disease, or the stooped 
and broken courtesan, is more beautiful than a flower, 
but I cannot abandon hope regarding either of them, 
I cling to men. I love them. I can’t help loving them. 
Even though I am cornered and forced to flee from 
men whom the demon of drink transforms into. beasts | 
yet I speedily seek them out again when they return 
to a sober state.’ 

Kagawa has recently been in Australia, The Austral- 
ian Baptist, telling of his visit there, has this to say of 
the man: 

‘In all the annals of foreign mission work nothing 
that we have read of has been so wonderful and so 
manifestly blessed of God as has the service of Toyo- 
hiko Kagawa. He is a Jap. He has seen Christ 
through Oriental eyes. He has found in the Cross « of his 

(Continued on page 9. ) 
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ARCHDEACON FREDERICK W. NEVE, D. D. 


The Reign of Christ 


St. Paul says in the passage familiar to so many, as 
part of the Burial Service: ‘‘He must reign till He hath 
put all enemies under His feet.’’ This of course refers to 
Christ, and to the universal dominion which will be His 
in time. The reason why He does not use His Almighty 
power to crush out all rebellion against and disobedi- 
ence to His Will and authority is that He chose to use 
moral force instead of physical to extend His dominion. 
He had no desire to rule over a Kingdom of slaves, men 
who served Him because they had to do so. The King- 
dom of Heaven could not be built up in that way. 
There would be too many loose stones in the wall of the 
New Jerusalem if the loyalty of His subjects could not 
be depended upon. 


The Power of the Cross. 

Christ Himself said :—‘‘I, if I be lifted up from the 
earth, will draw all men unto me.’’ By this He im- 
plied that He counted upon the sacrifice of Himself 
upon the Cross, out of love to men, to be the means by 
which He would gradually win the allegiance and de- 
votion of mankind. Love is the most powerful of ali 
the motives which influence the lives of men and Christ 
knew that, if only His Love could reach the hearts of 
men, it would serve as a magnet to draw them to Him. 
St. Paul felt the power of that love when he said:— 
“‘The love of Christ constraineth us,’’ that is, he real- 
ized that it was the motive power which was drawing 
out all that was best in him, and inspiring him to sac- 
rifice himself in furthering the Cause of his Master. 


On Preaching Christ Crucified. 

This, too, was probably the reason why in writing to 
the Corinthians, he said :—‘I determined not to know 
anything among you, save Jesus Christ and Him eruci- 
fied.’’ The love of Christ for him, as manifested by 
His Death upon the Cross, had won him, and so he 
said :—‘‘He loved me, He gave Himself for me.”’? This 
had worked so powerfully on him that he felt sure 
that if others could be brought to see and feel that 
love in the same way that he did, they would be won, 
too. For love owes its supreme place among the mo- 
tives, not only because it is the greatest and highest of 
those which govern and influence men, but because it is 
divine. For Christ Himself has taught us that ‘‘God 
is Love,’’ and that His own life and death were to be 
understood by us as manifestations of this truth. ‘‘For 
God so loved the world that He gave His only begotien 
Son, that whosoever believeth in Him should not perish 
but have everlasting life.”’ 


God’s Love Revealed in Christ. 

The revelation of the Love of God to man was the 
purpose for which Christ came into the world, culmi- 
nating in His Death upon the Cross for the sin of man- 
kind. It must, therefore, be our part to make that 
love known as widely as possible. If men can be 
brought to realize that God loves them, and this love 
penetrates into their hearts, then they will be drawn 
to Him. And it is the dying love of Christ which is 
the most convineing proof of the Divine Love, and it 
is, therefore, through Him that we are brought home to 
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our heavenly Father. It is the duty of the Church 
to seek to extend the dominion of Christ throughout 
the world, and we know of no better and surer way to 
accomplish this than to make Him known to all men 
as the Son of God who came into the world to make 
known the love of the Father to mankind. There are 
many who do not believe in Foreign Missions, but that 
is because they do not understand God’s purpose in 
sending His Son into the world, nor what His pur- 
pose is with regard to the future. Thus we read in St. 
Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians:—‘‘Having made 
known unto us the mystery of His Will, according to 
His good pleasure, which He hath purposed in Himself ; 
that in the dispensation of the fulness of times He 
might gather together in one all things in Christ, both 
which are in heaven, and which are on earth, even in 
Him.”’ 


All Men Must Know the Love of God. 

The love of God must be known to all men. This is 
the Divine Purpose of Redemption, and since it is 
known to us through the coming of Christ, and by His 
Death upon the Cross, so must we make it known to 
our fellowmen throughout the world. His Kingdum 
cannot come till that is done, for Christ Himself said, 
with regard to His Second Coming, that, ‘‘the Gospel 
must first be preached to all nations.’’ We all pray: 
—‘Thy Kingdom come,’’ but we must do our part m 
bringing it about. To spread the knowledge of the 
Love of God, as revealed in Jesus Christ, is like giving 
sunlight to the Arctic regions during the long winter, 
with no sun to cheer them. But it is more than that, 
for the Love of God is the sunshine of the soul, giving 
light and cheer and comfort, when out outward sar- 
roundings are most gloomy and depressing. For the 
Love of God brings with it joy and peace, which to- 
gether make up a glorious contribution to the happi- 
ness and blessedness of human life, which adds to it 
a value that cannot be estimated. 


The Great Opportunity. 

To extend Christ’s reign over the hearts of men, 
is the greatest opportunity which God has placed within 
our reach, and to neglect such an opportunity shows 
that we have never realized the inestimable value of 
the treasure which has been entrusted to us. The great- 
est need of the world is Christ, as He is the only one 
who really understands what the world needs, and is 
able to supply that need. As Christians we ought to 
realize this in our own lives. And if we do realize that 
He and His Love are what we most need and cannot do 
without, then we must see that what we need the worid 
also needs. 


Then love shall like the sun bless all the earth, 
And give to all mankind a second birth, 
And yield to life its richest noblest worth. 


Christ waits serene till we awake and see 

His vision of the earth as it would be 

If He could always count on you and me. 
Frederick W. Neve. 
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The Seminoles of South Florida 


By G. W. GASQUE, 


Rector of The Church of The Incarnation, 


BACONESS BEDELL knows her Indians, and her 

Indians know her,’’ is the enthusiastic declara- 

tion of Mr. George W. Peace, business man of 
Miami, senior warden and teacher of the Adult Bible 
Class of the Church of the Holy Cross, and a loyal 
friend of the Glade Cross Mission at Everglades. 


We had spent the day fishing among the Thousand 
Islands on the West Coast, and when we started home 
late in the afternoon, we stopped at the Mission, be- 
gun a little more than two years ago by Deaconess 
Harriet Bedell. We knocked at the door of the little 
frame building which serves as meeting house, social 
hall, work rooms, and living quarters—but there was no 
response. 


Ds commented 


‘‘She’s out somewhere making calls, 
Mr. Peace. ‘‘You seldom find her at home.’ 

On our eighty miles drive to Miami he related some 
interesting facts concerning the Seminoles in general 
and of Deaconess Bedell and the Glade Cross Mission 


in particular. 


He estimates that there are between three and four 
hundred Seminoles in the Diocese of South Florida, 
a people who have been exhibited and exploited so 
long and to such a degree that they bave little or no 
confidence in their white neighbors. 


As a matter of fact, it is more than a lack of confi- 
dence; it is almost if not entirely a state of hatred, a 
disgust, a racial enmity, which has been in the blood of 
the Seminoles for centuries. According to their ap- 
praisal of the white man, he cannot be trusted. They 
have no dealing with him; they show no interest in his 
affairs; they stand aloof from him. 


From the beginning the Seminoles have been ultra- 
independent. Because of their unwillingness to sur- 
render certain ‘‘rights,’’ they seceded early in the 
eighteenth century from the Creek Confederacy ; 
hence their name, ‘‘Simanol, ‘“‘runaway’ The long 
Seminole War, perhaps the hardest fought of all the 
Indian wars, which cost thousands of lives and millions 
of dollars, was due, under the influence and leadership 
of their chief, to the tribe’s refusal to cede their lands 
and remove to Arkansas, in accordance with the treaty 
of Payne’s Landing in 1832. 


SCEOLA, the son of William Powell, an English- 
O man, was the greatest chief that the Seminoles 

ever had, brave, cunning and deceitful. He mar- 
ried the daughter of a Negro slave, who some years 
later was taken from him and returned to her owner, 
and when Osceola protested, he was humiliated by be- 
ing thrown into chains. These and other experiences 
caused him to hate the whites with an intensity hardly 
equaled in Indian history. The present generation of 
Seminoles in South Florida are the children and grand- 
children of Osceola’s day, and they have not forgotten 
the suffering, chagrin, and mortification, due, accord- 
ing to their interpretation, to the dishonest and unjust 
dealing of the whites a hundred years ago. 


So, when Deaconess Bedell went as a United Thank 
Offering missionary to the Seminoles in 1933, she found 
herself in the midst of a hostile people. I here may 
not have been any violent animosity or active opposi- 
tion to her personally, but the spirit of bitterness and 
antagonism was no less real. 


Here is a typical story of her: early experience as 
told in her own words: ‘‘I stopped to speak to some 


Atlanta. 


Indians who had come out of the swamps and were 
camping on the Tamiami Trail. I told them that I had 
come to be their friend, but they refused to shake 
hands with me. When I placed my hand on the shoul- 
der of one of the women, she disdainfully repulsed the 
advanee. When I saw that I was gaining no ground, 
I told them that some day they would know me better 
and left them. On returning to my car I remembered 
that I had some jelly, and, thinking that it would 
please them, I returned with a jar, but the leading 
man came up and said, ‘Indian no want ’em’.’’ 


In less than two years from that afternoon the Dea- 
coness has won her way into their complete confi- 
dence. She is now welcome not only in their homes 
and villages, but they visit her daily at the Mission, 
and often send for her in cases of sickness and other 
needs. Even the medicine man will permit her to visit 
his patients. 


One night word came to the Mission that a little boy 
was sick and that she was needed at once. It was nine 
o’clock, very dark, and raining. Going to an Indian 
village near Everglades, she asked if some one would 
drive her car. Three men volunteered immediately, 
and they were soon off on the twenty-seven mile trip. 
Driving through the swamps at night is deceiving and 
dangerous. When the water reaches the running- 
board, and the trail is too soft, the driver says, ‘‘We 
walk now,’’ which means that the Deaconess must re- 
move her shoes and stockings and wade; or if the 
water is deep enough, she makes the remainder of the 
journey by canoe. The rattlesnakes which infest the 
swamps do not deter this brave and apparently inde- 
fatigable woman from answering any call when she 
thinks that she can be of service. 


FEW MONTHS ago the Deaconess spent the night 

in one of their villages, and after the evening meal 

was finished, she sang some hymns and read Eyve- 
ning Prayer, and when she was ready to retire, two 
young women came into the house, and without saying 
anything, prepared their bed in one corner of the 
room ‘*so you not be lonesome.”’ 


The Seminoles would like to know how to read, and, 
although they refuse to be ‘“‘taught,’’ they are quite 
willing that Deaconess Bedell should ‘‘show’’ them, 
and this fall she has a class of young men industriously 
studying their lessons and making satisfactory prog- 
ress. 


At the present time there is not a single baptized 
Christian among the Seminoles, but five families are 


being prepared for baptism, one of the men being on the 
Indian Council. Having no chief, all tribal affairs are 
transacted by a group of men called the Council. 


The Seminoles being very poor, the Deaconess has 
established an industrial work which is developing rap- 
idly. They are making baskets, bracelets, plaques, 
bookends, dolls, and Indian busts carved in wood. 
These and other articles are brought to the Mission, 
and the Deaconess has undertaken to find a market for 
all their wares. . 


What is the secret of her remarkable success? She 
is a missionary at heart, she is always on the job, she 


loves her work, she spends an hour every day i in Prayer, 
and she has unbounded faith in God. ie a 
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Church Union Summer School of Sociology 


By H. MARTIN P. DAVIDSON, 


A Correspondent in England. 


HIS ‘‘School’’, or as we should say, ‘‘conference’’ 
was held for three days in Keble College, Oxford, 
July 29-August 1. For ten years now the “School”? 

has been held here. Always the interest and discus- 
sion has been in social reform and social systems, for 
example, last year the subject was ‘‘Communism and 
Its Challenge to Christianity.’’ But the leaders have 
been brought to a feeling that Christian social think- 
ers needed to examine the basis of their thinking, that 
is their Christian beliefs, and this year the subject was 
to be theological. Three papers were written before- 
hand and printed in ‘‘Christendom’’—that ‘‘Journal 
_of Christian Sociology,’’ to give its subtitle, which is so 
ably edited by Mr. Maurice B. Reckitt, Miss Ruth Ken- 
yon, J. P..and the Reverends V. A. Demant and P. E. 
T. Widdrington. Miss Vida Scudder of Wellesley, 
Mass., and the Reverends Frank Gavin and Charles 
Fielding of General Seminary are American associate 
editors. The magazine is a quarterly, which deserves 


to be widely read for its cogent articles on current. 


social problems. (Morehouse Publishing Co., of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., is the agent in America). This edito- 
rial group and others associated with them are of the 
so-called Oxford Movement Succession, and it is inter- 
esting to note that the American theologian, John Ben- 
nett, in his book, ‘‘Social Salvation’’ (published by 
Scribners last spring) referred to them as the most 
socially-minded group in the Anglican Communion. 
Perhaps it is not to be wondered at that they should 
turn or be turned to theology and yet there were proph- 
ets in plenty to predict that a so far very encouraging 
venture was about to be killed, because no one would 
come to a “‘school of sociology’’ turned theologist. 
When the ‘‘school’’ opened it could be announced that 
the registration was the highest yet! Which thing 
is a parable perhaps of the desire on the part of Chris- 
tian people to get the foundations of their faith laid 
before they build on it a program of action. “God, 
Man and the World”’ was the subject of study. ‘As the 
syllabus, issued to those who enrolled amplified it, 
‘dogmas have been too often proclaimed in vacuo, 
and in such a way that the faith in them to which 
men have been urged remains unrelated to the needs 
and frustrations which they actually feel and experi- 
ence. This not only in men’s personal lives but in the 
whole atmosphere of the social life in which they are 
caught up. . There is a compelling need for the 
Church to present its doctrines as an answer to the 
problems we actually have. What we have got to 
establish, not by precept, but by a new interpretation 
of contemporary experience, is that God, sin, redemp- 
tion, and grace are not pious hypotheses, to which men 
have somehow to persuade themselves, but a faith with- 
out recognition of which our personal and corporate 
lives cannot begin to make sense.’’ ‘‘Christendom’’ ex- 
pressed it thus in its leading editorial, ‘‘it i is unrealistic 
to talk of ‘Christianizing the social order.’ It is neces- 
sary first to Christianize the mind and will of Chris- 
tians themselves, that they may understand the world 
in which we are living, and where its purposes and 
assumptions are at variance with the revelation of God. 
And for this it is essential that we return to theol- 


(eey.”’ 


UE SET-UP of the conference may be of interest. 

The three papers, ‘‘The Doctrine of Creation,’ 
by the Dean of Exeter, 8. S. Carpenter; ‘‘The 
Doctrine of Man,’’ by Rev. H. Blamforth, and ‘‘The 
Doetrine of the World,’’ by Canon A. L. Lieley of Here- 
ford, were to be read beforehand. So also was the syl- 
, Jabus, with its pointings toward the very real contem- 
ees? problems of Marxian Communism as a denial of 


God in the World Process, the deification of the state 
as in Germany with its confining of God to history and 
its considering man as significant solely as an element 
in history. The conference was broken up into six 
groups, each one of which was to spend the mornings 
discussing one question (out of a list of six that had 
been prepared by the committee), which grew out of 
the original paper. In the late afternoon each group 
reported its findings to the whole conference and the 
findings were discussed. At night the writer of tie 
original paper first tried to correct any misconceptions 
or give more leading and then led a general discus- 
sion, 

It would be impossible in a small space to report the 
discussions and findings. A few points from each must 
suffice. The Dean of Exeter pointed out in his paper 
that ‘‘the Christian doctrine of Creation . . . is a Bibli- 
eal doctrine . . . a part of Semetic theism which Chris- 
tianity has taken over from the Old Testament,’’ but 
“it was not taken over unbaptized . . the Fourth 
Evangelist with his ‘In the beginning was the Word’ 
deliberately picks up the ‘In the beginning’ of Gene- 
sis 1:1.’’ And he quoted Archbishop Temple’s re- 
mark, *‘The essence of the doctrine of Creation is not 
that God inaugurated the existence of the world at a 
particular moment of time, but that it owes its exist- 
ence—nvt only its beginning—to his volitional activ- 
ity.’ ..Then the Dean added, ‘‘Christians are con- 
cerned. to assert ‘the primacy of the spiritual’ 
in the sense of the Psalter, ‘the Lord sitteth above the 
water-flood; the Lord remaineth a King forever’ : 
You can say what you like about the essential dignity 
of man, if you have first formulated your idea of the 
Creator—God—before Whom man must be on his knee 
to worship. The two doctrines of Creation and Re- 
demption . . are integral and harmonious parts of 
the Cathole Faith. . . That is what the Lambeth bish- 
ops meant in 1930, when they spoke of ‘God in His 
majesty as Creator and His still greater majesty as 
Redeemer.’ Thus the real purpose of creation is per- 
ceived. The planless progressives run around and 
around in ¢cireles and achieve nothing. Even those who 
are intelligent and purposeful will lose contact with 
the real’ Purpose unless their hopes are harnessed to 
eternity.””. This was the point at which Christianity 
was in conflict with the purely materialistic purpose of 
Marxist thinking and action, but it was acknowledged 
in the general discussion that this Marxist thinking 
Was producing a dynamic in Russia that was in faet 
religious, and that rather put the Christians to shame. 
Can its this-worldly purpose continue to inspire devo- 
tion and sacrifice? 


HE REV. H. BALMFORTH ably presented the 

Christian teaching about the Incarnation and its 

place in God’s redemptive purpose. ‘‘It is the 
conviction of Christians that man . . . finds his expla- 
nation in the light of the Act of God which we eall the 
Inearnation. . Man is meant for God. But he is 
meant for God as a psycho-physical being, not as pure 
spirit; he is the meeting place of nature and super- 
nature, and his life pattern will, therefore, be inear- 
nated and sacramental . . . again man is meant for 
God not as an isolated individual . . . but as a mem- 
ber, first of the human race, and then of the . 
redeemed family of mankind, the Kingdom of God. 
. . . Aetually man has not followed the straight road 
to the fulfilment of his destiny. His life is a 
tension, not a harmony; strain and conflict are writ- 
ten large, over the whole of human history.i4 «:-iflt 
man was to be restored to his supernatural ‘state, it 

(Continued on page 8.) 
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Russian Communism and Christianity 


By Frederick Ward Kates, 


Theological Seminary Student, Rochester, New York. 


H® RUSSIA of today is one of the most interest- 

ing phenomena in recent centuries. Here is a 

vast nation, of approximately 165,000,000 people, 
comprising within its borders more than eight million 
square miles, dominated by a dictatorial political party 
of about one million members, which is attempting to 
erect a social, economic and political order based solely 
on economic and material considerations. Russia’s ma- 
terialistic philosophers find only economics determining 
the course of human history. Other factors are con- 
scientiously ignored or not seen. 

This amazing new order, rising out of the chaos and, 
to us, unbelievably low standard of living of the Rus- 
sia of 1917, cannot long endure nor can it ever attaim 
the goal it sets for itself. It is being built on a false 
foundation, upon a philosophy which is not scientifi- 
eally in accord with the facts. Material factors have 
not, it so happens, solely determined the course of 
the human race’s destiny to the present day. And be- 


cause the directors of modern Russia do not take into ° 


account all the factors—spiritual as well as material— 
their brave experiment is foredoomed to fail. 

Russian Communism may succeed in getting for 
many Russians a higher level of material well-being 
before many more years have passed, but, in achieving 
this very thing, it will write its own death warrant. 
For when Russia’s millions have been edueated, even 
a very little bit, their eyes will open to the deficiencies 
and the errors in the Russian interpretation of his- 
tory and of life; and then the Russia which the Com- 
munists are trying to transform into a materialist 
Utopia, which they believe will be the true representa- 
tive of Heaven, will quickly go. Educated Russians 
will see then, as many are seeing already, that life 
without God is a barren life indeed, if it may be de- 
scribed at all as life such as a human being should live; 
that a man is more than a cog in a great industrial ma- 
chine; that a despotic regime by a proletarian clique 
tyrannically ruling the minds and hearts and wills of 
all men alike is no paradise. 

Russian Communism cannot succeed ultimately, for it 
carries within itself the seeds of its own decay and 
ruin. Not its vicious bureaucracy and the injustice it 
works to men of good will will cause its downfall, as 
that it will break upon the simple fundamental facts 
of life as men have discovered them. : 

Man as an individual, as a bearer of eternal values, 
is an unknown conception in Communism. An ab- 
straction, the proletariat, has been put in place of man 
as aman. OCommunism‘has no respect for personality ; 
all men are alike to it, and this any intelligent person 
knows is not according to the facts. Christianity is 
the one religion in the world which is in line with all 
the facts, and it recognizes as basic that each man, 
though each is of differing gifts and capacities, is as 
infinitely valuable to God as every other man. 

‘Tf a man die, shall he live again,’’ asked Job thou- 
sands of years ago. Christianity answers, ‘‘Yes’’: 
Christ has given us full reason to believe that death 
does not mean the end of our lives. Men in all ages 
have put this same query, and men in all ages demand 
an answer. Communism will break on this rock, for 
it has no answer to make. 

Life is all economics and material values to the 
Communist; it has no interest in nor any answers for 
the eternal questions of mankind and nothing whatso- 
ever with which to meet mankind's spiritual needs. 
Christianity regards men as heirs of God and of eter- 
nity, not just creatures of the moment. The permanent 
values of Communism are material; of Christianity, 
spiritual, for it knows man is pre-eminently a spiritual 
being, not an economic unit and slave to this world. 


The Christian forces of the world will be vitally aug- 
mented some years hence when masses of young Com- 
munist-bred Russians come to Christianity, with its 
interpretation of human life and destiny in line with 
the facts, for the satisfying answer to their spirits’ 
need. 

Christianity holds that man is a moral being of 
freedom, whose actions must be held accountable to 
God. Communism is a moral; economic necessity is 
the only law it knows. 

It is on the matter of belief in God that Christi- 
anity, Judaism and all theistic religious faiths split 
with Commnunism. God and God alone is the source 
of all Christianity’s ideas and standards. Basie to 
the Communist is the denial of the existence of God. 

Communism is against all religion and Christianity 
in particular as the most vital of them all, because 
religion represents a way of life directly antitheistical 
to that which it advocates. 

Communism will lose in the long run, because it isn’t 
based on the facts. Christianity will triumph, for it 
is in line with the highest knowledge men possess and 
with the truth. 

* * % 
GHURCH UNION SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
SOCIOLOGY. 
(Continued from page 7.) 

must be by the redemptive action of God. . . . In 
Christ . . . humanity recovers its supernatural status.’’ 
The Incarnation implies that ‘‘human nature was still 
capable of response to the purposes of God’’ and 
‘‘Everything in human life on earth turns on a new 
seriousness. Social relationships and their expression 
in the just ordering of society . . . every department 
of the life of man is related to eternal life.’’ ‘‘ The char- 
ter of a Christian supernaturalism is also that of ‘‘a 
Christian humanism.’’ In the discussions this eternal 
value in man was contrasted with the Nazi ethies in 
which ‘there are no transcendent values’? but only 
the necessities of the moment. The basis for a Chris- 
tian Sociology seems likely to lie in Christian theology. 
Mr. Balmforth summed it up in the evening, ‘‘The 
doctrine of Redemption is the basis in theology for a 
Christian sociology. The cross was but a moment in a 
process which the Church must carry forward, else as 
in Israel of old failure will mean suffering for the 
world, even for God Himself. Christ and His Chris- 
tians are one Christ now. In no area of human life 
can we turn Christ out, no area can go unredeemed. He 
is the Mediator of all salvation—this is the word at 
the center of the Gospels and hence the soeiological em- 
phasis is inevitable.”’ 

Canon Lieley’s paper was full of learned references 
to theological works of modern Germans, the official 
opinions of St. Thomas Aquinas, and to Augustine, Cal- 
vin and numerous others. Perhaps his own summary 
will best show the import of it. ‘‘The question to which 
I have tried to find an answer is this: Does Christian 
theology, or at any rate the main current of Christian 
theology, represent the Christian religion as a world- 
offering or world-denying? . . . out of such knowledge 
as I have gained I would answer the question some- 
how thus: Christian theology has in its main eurrent 
kept true to the unhesitating world-affirmation of the 
Old Testament... . It has believed in history as the — 
gesta Dei.”’ ; 

Discussion brought out several noteworthy re- 
marks. ‘‘Christians had heretofore been not nearly — 
enough ‘body-conscious’,’? which was in line Charles 
Kingsley’s lament that bishops were not interested in 
Sanitation as well as salvation. <A cogent re a 
business man who complained that the © 
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interfering with his business was suggested, ‘‘ You also 
are interfering with ours.’’ ‘‘A Christian Fascism is a 
contradiction in terms, a Christian Communism may 
not be.’’ No one seemed anxious to equate the Church 
and the Kingdom of God, rather the Church which is 
made up of those who consciously acknowledge ‘‘the 
Rule of God’’ was ‘‘the organ and nucleus of the 
Kingdem.’’ Thesc who have sat at the feet of Cosby 
Bell will hear him saying much the same thing in his 
more picturesque way, ‘‘The Church is like an agricul- 
tural machine that prepares the field for the King- 
dom.’’ ‘‘How nearly of one mind was the Liberal 
Evangelical to these Liberal Catholies,’’ one graduate 
of the Virginia Seminary at the ‘‘School’’ remarked 
to another! The laity, men and women, at this con- 
ference were the marvel of the American visitors, Sir 
Henry Slesser, Miss Ruth Kenyon, Mr. Maurice Reck- 
itt, to name a few. They knew more theology and 
philosophy and sociology than the clergy oftentimes. 
One thing was impressive, the devotional life of the 
“‘School.’’ Holy Communion was celebrated every 
morning, Evensong was said in the afternoon, and com- 
pline in chapel after the evening sessions, and it was 
obvious that prayer was no formality. Surely a Chris- 
tian sociology, built on theology and held together by 
prayer is in a position to make a contribution to the 
present world. 
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CHURCH AND WORLD PROBLEMS. 

(Continued from page 4.) 
Lord the secret of the universe. He has lived love. He 
has poured ‘out the rich red wine of youth. He has 
interpreted the Christ of the Mount and the Christ 
of the Cross to hundreds of thousands of his country- 
men. He has also lifted their social status. He has 
championed the oppressed. He bears in his body the 
marks of Jesus. 

‘“He comes to the Dominion in poverty to share his 
experience with us. He travels steerage. He is so full 
of love that when a missionary lady on the ship that 
brought him here was robbed of her purse he immedi- 
ately offered her half of his. Men like Kagawa, of 
the brotherhood of St. John, are a class apart. Who 
bothers because Francis of Assisi was a Catholic? He 
is the whole world’s saint. Who bothers because John 
Woolman was a Quaker and never in his life partook 
of the Lord’s Supper? He is a supreme Protestant 
saint. We may not agree with this or that in him. 
We agree in him. 

‘““And Kagawa belongs with them. Whether he 
would explain inspiration or atonement or creation or 
the Sacraments in the terms we prefer is an irrelevant 
question. George MacDonald said of one of his friends 
who passed on: ‘He knows God, and unless a man 


Rae: 


knows God he knows nothing’. 


Things That Hinder 


By JAMES E. FREEMAN, 


Bishop of Washington. 


HERE come times in the life of individuals and 

peoples when they are compelled to freshly ap- 

praise their equipment and the accumulation of 
things that the multiplying years have brought in their 
train. A situation arises where it becomes necessary 
to discover what is essential and what is non-essential, 
what is economical and what is extravagant in accom- 
plishing a given course. 

There is an incident in the Old Testament that il- 
lustrates the force of this. In the thirty-third Chapter 
of the Book of Exodus we have the record of the migra- 
tion of a people from one country to another. Moving 
under the direction of a great leader, namely, Moses, 
they had pursued their journey hopefully and expect- 
antly, but now and again they experienced a severe in- 
terruption that threatened the success of their venture 
and the failure of their enterprise. In the instance re- 
ferred to, their leader had solemnly admonished them 
concerning their wilful apostasy and their disobedience 
to the just demands of their leaders. In their embar- 
rassment and humiliation we read that, ‘‘The children 
of Israel stripped themselves of their ornaments by 
the Mount of Horeb.’’ Evidently they had come to re- 
alize that they had laid too great stress upon things 
purely external and that were unrelated to the large 
interests of the attainment of the goal they sought to 
reach. A critical situation compelled them to consider 
more seriously the real purpose of their pilgrimage 
and to lay aside anything and everything that hin- 
dered them in their quest. 

Far :emoved as the incident is, it is suggestive of a 
condition that repeatedly faces us in the prosecution 
of our life’s plan. It is inevitable that, as the years 
multiply we accumulate without reference to their 
value or use, things that are purely ornamental and un- 
essential. This is not only true as it concerns our 
occupation, our homes, but it is still more true as it 
relates to our associations and affiliations. Our bias 
and our prejudice come largely from the undue value 
we place upon intellectual conceits that have no dis- 
tinct bearing upon the deep and permanent values of 
es: itself. Any real appraisal of life’s essentials leads 


us to the conviction that we are unduly influenced by 
things that are purely extraneous and unrelated to its 
chief interests. 

We recall that Thoreau was unwilling to encumber 
his life with unnecessary possessions. He found that 
they hindered him not only in his studies but in the 
attainment of his ideals. As he grew in years he 
sought to rid himself of everything that would embar- 
rass and hinder him in his search. 


The supreme example of a life lived on such high 
levels that it could not and would not feel the pres- 
sure of unnecessary encumbrance was that of the Mas- 
ter. In the prosecution of His ministry He steadfastly 
refused to permit external and environing conditions 
to embarrass or hinder Him. It was written of Him that, 
‘‘He knew not where to lay His head.’’ His judgment 
of men was based upon what He discovered within 
rather than what was without. He penetrated be- 
neath that which was superficial and revealed poten- 
tial powers of which they had never dreamed. He 
persistently sought to show men that life did not con- 
sist in the things which they possessed, that mora! 
worth transcended everything. 


When we come to the real tests or crises of life, we 
are driven to dispossess ourselves of many things that 
have unduly claimed our attention and regard. In 
such a situation we lay aside the ornaments and super- 
ficial adornments that have claimed an excess of con- 
sideration, and we realize that lfe’s finer values are 
disclosed in what we are rather than in what we have. 
In our religious practice, and indeed in our devotional 
life, we place too great stress upon the externals of 
our religious profession. They doubtless have their 
place where they serve as a means to an end, but where 
they occupy too large a place in our consideration of 
things essential they prove unsatisfying, and unavail- 
ing when a supreme test is upon us. These more re- 
cent years have made clear the futility of wrong ap- 
praisals. One of the mightiest lessons that our latest 
erisis has enforced is that, ‘‘A man’s life consisteth not 
in the abundance of the thing which he possesseth.”’ 
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Comfort 


By Eunice Wingate Quimby. 


Somersworth, New Hampshire. 


HE very word itself—pronounce it and see if it 

docs not sound like the relief of a sigh, as one 

drops into a deep-cushioned chair before an open 
fire in the home of a congenial friend. 

Superficially, such a feeling means at least tempor- 
ary relief from present discomfort. But the word com- 
fort means more than this; it signifies a joining of 
strength. To that picture of phy sical well-being must 
be joined some stimulation of the soul. 

What refreshment flows from good and great old 
books! Old, because they would not have endured 
if they had not possessed permanent worth and beauty. 
Such fellowship as flows from reading of the home life, 
philosophy, and tragedies of the Greeks, Romans, and 
early French and German, units humanity, narrows 
space, and contracts time. 

The inscription above the door of the Library at 
Thebes was ‘‘Medicine for the Soul.’? And Emily 
Dickinson sings: 

‘He danced along the dingy days, 
And this bequest of wings 

Was but a book. What lberty 
A loosened spirit brings!’’ 

Another source of peace abides in the everlasting 
hills. Leaving for the moment the psalmist’s, behef 
that his God dwelt upon the mountain-top, recalls the 
rest of soul that accrued to you at the sight of that 
line of blue-gray hills bordering the earth’s edge, 
which seemed to declare that even on earth we may 
have peace, though heaven be above our reach. 

Again, what quietude may underlie daily work and 
duties! Attention to homely tasks presses back our 
troubles into indistinctness and true proportion: Walt 
Whitman opened our eyes to its mission: 

‘*Oh, little recks the laborer 
How near his work is holding him to God, 
The loving Laborer through space and time.”’ 

While books and nature and work are real comfort- 
ers, Wise and acceptable human sympathy will result 
in warmth of brotherly feeling, peace, encouragement, 
and bracing vigor. Plato called comfort the liberty of 
the soul. 

Can it be that there are instances where one is not 
entitled to this betterment of human sympathy? King 
Ahab lay down on his bed with his face to the wall and 
refused to eat, because he could,not posess his neigh- 
bor’s homestead.. When another’s good causes Us sor- 
row, I am sure we shall agree that justice and unselfish- 
ness will answer no call for condolence. 

Moreover, when personal effort to rise above grief is 
imperative, comfort may wisely be withheld, lest it re- 
open the wound, instead of calming and cheering the 
sufferer. 

On the other hand, there are those who shrink from 
proffered comfort. One has the right to be alone with 
his grief if such isolation is preferred, and most of 
us at times may have been thus sensitive. But in ana- 
lyzing such a feeling, I wonder if it may not be pride 
and inordinate self-pity that rejects comfort, or re- 
eeives it like “‘ecold porridge.’’ When Joseph’s blood- 
stained coat was brought to Jacob, ‘‘all his sons and all 
his daughters rose up to comfort him; but he refused 
to be comforted.’’ 

However, stony places where comfort is useless are 
few compared with the tracts of experience where it is 
merited and welcomed; whence the ery, ‘‘Is there no 
balm in Gilead?’’ is often inarticulate. Brothers and 
sisters in our Father’s family are bravely struggling 
because of poverty, sickness, vocational handicaps, want 
of opportunity, loss of friends, regret, for mistakes, 
remorse for sin. ‘‘Bear ye one, another’s burdens.”’ 

What forms may comfort in its adequate.ministra- 
tions take? An opportunity just to express one’s 


trouble to a sympathetic listener gives in itself relief 
before specific help or comfort is proffered. An un- 
derstanding heart, one who has himself experienced 
consolation, can best fit the comfort to the need: physi- 
cal comforts in poverty and sickness ; opportunities for 


training and service; appreciation of effort to those who » 


are uncomplainingly struggling; the long look to heay- 
enly reunion for loss of friends; God’s forgiveness and 
forbearance for weakness of the flesh; and a spur to 
character development available through the Spirit. 


But comfort must not be tardy, else the moan of: 
Katharine to her husband, Henry the Eighth, may be 


echoed. 

‘“That comfort comes too late; 

’Tis like a pardon after execution.’ 
And it must be tender. 
a man’s soul,’’ said the preacher Talmadge. 


‘“What can I do for you?”’ said a nurse to a little. 


boy in a hospital. 
‘*Smile upon me.”’ 


The argumentative approach to the administration : 


of comfort will often fail, and may cali forth such in- 
ward response as spoke itself in Jacob’s ejaculations: 
‘‘Miserable (wearisome in Hebrew) comforters are ye 
alla? 

Also, a sufferer shrinks from an attempt to minimize 
his grief. He hugs to himself its full realization, and 
wishes not to have it torn from him, but some ever- 
lasting arm stretched underneath both him and it. 
‘*He jests at scars who never felt a wound.’’ 


Let us consider now the God whom the psalmist felt — 


above the hills. Spurgeon affirmed: ‘‘Give me the com- 


forts of God, and I can well bear the taunts of men.” — 


Isaiah made God’s comfort graphic in the consoling 

words: ‘‘As one whom his mother comforteth, so will 

IT comfort you:’’ 

Swift as the humming-bird darts from the sweet flower 
bells, 

And wings to his soft tiny nest on the branch well- 
secured, 


So turned my sensitive heart when a child, hurt, per-_ 


plexed, 

Straight to a mother, whose comfort and hope were 
assured. 

So turn my soul now to Thee, O Father of all, 


Our Saviour and Refuge, Strength-giver and Guide, if 


we call. 
God does not stop with mere relief, but brings good 


hope, by which we are saved, according to St. Paul. . 
The sympathy of Jesus is of one who has passed that 


way before. His gift of the Spirit, another Comforter, 
is called to and stands beside. 


called blessed. For this to be true, future comfort must 
exceed the grief. 


‘“‘Endure, and there shall dawn within thy breast 
Eternal rest. oc 


* * Sd ; 


EDITORIALS. 
(Continued from page 3.) 


problems of the present, they will be the ones’that can . 
give to the President the real insight into the com-— 


munities in which they live. os 


So if we do write, let’us write from real experience 
and not just from the theories which we have devel- 


oped in our studies and which our very limited view of 
economics has not permitted us to prove. 

“It was flattering to be written to by the Presid 
It.is impolite to ignore his appeal. It is ‘presun 


to write anything outside of the realm of ex: 


‘“Don’t drive a cee through - 


Them that mourn Jesus ae 
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NEWS FROM THE FRONT 
Rev. G. W. Gasque 
DOMESTIC MISSIONS IN : ST. LUKE’S HOSPITAL 
NEED OF A HUNDRED MEN. THE SANCTUARY. RECEIVES FIRST PRIZE. 


“They’re Trained and Ready for Work 
But We Haven’t the Money,” Says 
Bishop Bartlett. 


Fargo, N. D.—To fill all existing gaps 
in our domestic missionary staff, and to 
restore the work in our domestic fields 
to the point where the cuts began would 
require forty men, is the estimate of 
the Rt. Rev. Frederick B. Bartlett, D. 
D., Bishop of North Dakota and Evecu- 
tive Secretary of the Department of 
Domestic Missions. 

“If we were to go further,’ to quote 
Bishop Bartlett, ‘“‘and take up the op- 
portunities now facing us, eighty or a 
hundred men would be needed. And 
the tragedy is the fact that we have 
the men already trained and anxious to 
undertake the task, but we haven’t the 
money.’’ 

Reduced appropriations up to a cer- 
tain point stimulated self-support, but 
continued cuts year after year have 
had a depressing effect upon all mission- 
aries and congregations. 

“In many cases when vacancies have 
occurred in the clergy staff new ap- 
pointments have not been made,’’ ob- 
serves Bishop Bartlett, ‘‘with the result 
that the remaining clergy, already few 
and overworked, have attempted to 
cover the field, with an inevitable de- 
crease of pastoral care and administra- 
tive efficiency. Also little provision has 
been madeée'for the running and upkeep 
of automobiles.” 

* * * 
PROGRESS IN SOUTHERN 
BRAZIL VERY DIFFICULT. 


Porto Alegre, Brazil—The Rt. Rev. 
William M. M. Thomas, D. D., Mission- 
ary Bishop of Southern Brazil, reminds 
the Church at home that it has always 
been the plan of Brazil not to attempt 
any work where it is unnecessary or 
unpromising, and when a station has 
once been opened not to retreat. 

“But,’’ continues the Bishop com- 
menting on the situation in his District, 
“the reductions in appropriations for 
1935 necessitated by the Hmergency 
Schedule has made further progress all 
but impossible, and to maintain work 
already established very difficult. 

Concerning salary reductions he says, 
“IT began by taking a twenty-five per 
cent from my own, and a total of twenty 
per cent from all others. The reduc- 
tion of $1,500 in the item of theologi- 
eal instruction has impelled the Rey. 
R. E. Fuessle and the Rev. M. S. Firth 
to offer their entire salaries to be added 
to the said appropriation. The reduc- 
tion of fifty per cent in the item of trav- 
eling expenses makes it impossible to 


properly care for outlying stations.” 


“We want to see and feel missionary 
enthusiasm flowing out to us from the 
home Church,” is the serious appeal of 
the Bishop. 

* * co 

Dr. Lewis B. Franklin says that three 
things are necessary if the Church ful- 
fils the Master’s command to go into all 
the world and preach the gospel to 
every creature: “Work, pray, and give 
for His Kingdom.” 


Today. there are 4,000 Negro boys 
and girls enrolled in our nine Church 
eats. 


It is suggested that every priest offer 
a prayer for a Missionary District at 
least once a week before the Altar at 
the Celebration of the Holy Commun- 
ion, and that the priest and his people 
offer an additional prayer for the same 
District one or more times during the 
same week while at his private or fam- 
ily devotions. 


PRAYER FOR BRAZIL. 

Almighty God, the Maker of all man- 
kind, we humbly pray that Thou wilt 
be with Thy servant, the Bishop of 
Southern Brazil, that Thou wilt bless 
him and his staff of faithful workers. 
Let Thy love and patience be shown 
forth in their lives and conversation, 
Thy tenderness and compassion in their 
words and actions. May they win many 
souls for Thee; and kindle in us a 
hearty desire to join with them in our 
prayers and substance that we May 
have a part in the glorious task of ex- 
tending Thy Kingdom; through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 


_ SE 


DISTRICT OF SHANGHAI 
MAKES RAPID PROGRESS. 


Bishop Graves Reports Many Increases 
In Communicants and Baptisms 
During Past Two Years. 

Shanghai, China.—The Church in this 
District moves steadily forward, as indi- 
cated by a report recently issued by the 
Rt. Rev. Frederick R. Graves, D. D., 
Bishop of Shanghai for forty-two years. 

During the two years from 1932 to 
1934, the baptisms increased from 584 
to 787, confirmations from 275 to 342, 
baptized Christians from 8,779 to 10,- 
063, communicants from 4,429 to 4,942, 
Sunday-school pupils from 2,418 to 
4,159, day and boarding pupils in our 
Church schools from 2,594 to 3,624, 
number of patients in our hospitals from 
156,613 to 194,648, pledges for the sup- 
port of the Church from $35,486 to 
$54,284, fees received for hospital serv- 
ices from $180,293 to $236,278. The 
school fees have remained about the 
same, slightly above $334,000. 

“The area of this Missionary Dis- 
trict,’ says Bishop Graves, ‘is 44,500 
square miles, about the size of Pennsyl- 
vania, but Shanghai has a population of 
38,000,000 people, greater than all the 
twenty-two states west of the Missis- 
sippi. 

“Hor every American missionary in 
Shanghai we have twenty native work- 
ers; in round numbers sixty parishes 
and missions, and fifteen hospitals and 


schools.” 
Va a ee 


NEWS FROM THE FRONT WANTED. 
The Southern Churchman, believing 
that missions constitute the life of the 
Church, hereby invites the mission- 
aries of our Church to write articles to 
this paper describing the work they 
are doing in an interesting way, so 
that our people may know more of what 
is going on in the mission field. <Ad- 
dress news items intended for this page 
to 
‘Rev. G. W. Gasque, 
_ 885 Gordon Street, S. ‘W,, 
: Atlanta, Georgia. 
(oe ed he 
yi 


Silver Cup Awarded by Only One Vote 
Poor Road and Frame Buildings 
Noisy and Dangerous. 

Manila, Philippine Islands.—In the 
entrance hallway of St. Luke’s Hospi- 
tal stands a big silver cup awarded as 
first prize on Hospital Day for general 
excellence. 

The award was won by only one vote, 
and some of the things that counted 
against the hospital are things that 
come of its poverty. For example, the 
driveway in front of the hospital is 
made of loose macadam. It is not a 
very good road for either automobiles 
or ponies, and besides, it is a noisy road, 
for the stones roll under the wheels. 
In front of the hospital it was felt that 
there should be a better road. 

Another thing was that our wooden 
buildings are already old, and if fire 
should break out results might be dis- 
astrous. Although it was agreed that 
they were immaculately clean, yet when 
there is a vote going on as between a 
wooden building and a modern concrete 
building, there can be no doubt as 
to which one gets the vote. 

St. Luke’s is not only a hospital, it 
is also a training school for Philippine 
nurses. Only girls who have grad- 
uated from government and other high 
schools of the highest standing are ad- 
mitted to the training school, which is 
regarded as one of the best in the Is- 
lands. 


fh a 


EVANGELISTIC WORK IN 
TOHOKU MOVES FORWARD. 


Tohoku, Japan.—Successful evange- 
listic work in the villages and rural sec- 


-tions is one of the most encouraging 


features of the present work of the Mis- 
sionary District of Tohoku. 

It will be remembered that for a year 
past the District has not had the regu- 
lar oversight of its Bishop, and there- 
fore the splendid record that the Church 
has made in recent months is all the 
more notable. 

The Rt. Rev. Norman §. Binsted, D. 
D., Bishop of Tohoku since 1928, act- 
ing upon the suggestion of Bishop John 
McKim, of North Tokyo, became the 
acting director of St. Luke’s Hospital, 
Tokyo, immediately after the death of 
Dr. Rudolph B. Teusler. 

Bishop Binsted has continued in this 
post with great effectiveness, and has 
given such time as its exacting de- 
mands permitted to the work in his own 
Diocese. Perhaps no one is so well fit- 
ted as he for such a responsible post. 
He had served for some time in the hos- 
pital as foreign chaplain, was an inti- 
mate friend of Dr. Teusler, and is loved 
and trusted by all the members of the 
staff, both Japanese and foreign. 

St. Luke’s Hospital would suffer an- 
other great loss if it were to lose Bishop 
Binsted’s connection. 

* * * 

Of the eighty-five young colored men 
and women who graduated from the 
normal department of St. Paul’s School, 
Lawrenceville, Virginia, last year, all 
aré now teaching in the Virginia rural 
schools. One county alone called on the 
school for forty-five teachers, 
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YOUNG 


PEOPLE’S 


FELLOW SHIP 
SERVICE LEAGUE 


The Reverend Randolph F. Blackford 


{To date this page has been filled with 
programs and a few comments. We are 
now able to present a few pictures of 
what is going on in the various dio- 
ceses of the Church in Young People’s 
Work, This month we present a sketch 
of the new ideas in Southern Ohio. Next 
month we will: give the plan of Georgia 
in the fourth week. And other dioce- 
san plans will follow as they are re- 
ceived. We are trying to especially 
present the more novel types of work 
rather than the cut and dried.—The 
Editor.) 


* * * 
“GROWING PAINS.” 
Or 


THE PLAN OF SOUTHERN OHIO. 

“Tt is difficult to describe any devel- 
oping thing. You may photograph it, 
analyze it, describe it as it is today; 
but tomorrow it will be different and 
will need another description.’’* The 
author was speaking of human individ- 
uals and more especially individuals in 
their adolescent years, but the state- 
ment applies equally to groups of peo- 
ple. The Young Churchman of the Dio- 
cese of Southern Ohio has been called 
by some a “‘baby,’’ a child not sure of 
himself, needing much care and nur- 
ture; but it might be more accurately 
described as an adolescent, a young per- 
son finding himself. This is probably 
true of all changed organizations for 
young people that we are hearing about 
in various dioceses. 

Beginnings. The baby days came way 
back in 1915, when Bishop Williams 
in the Diocese of Michigan sponsored 
the first organization of young people’s 
societies of which there is a record. The 
Diocese of California was the next to 
organize and then parish societies in 
Kentucky banded _ together. Texas, 
Minnesota and Massachusetts soon fol- 
lowed. Young people were awaking to 
their place in the Church and the 
Church was meeting their desire for 
an organization where young men and 
women could meet together to share 
more closely in her spiritual powers and 
in her work. 

In the Diocese of Southern Ohio the 
Young People’s League was officially or- 
ganized in June, 1922, although before 
that time vigorous societies had ex- 
isted in many parishes. The organiza- 
tion grew and made itself felt in parish 
- and diocesan life. 

Changes. But several years ago 
groups of young people and advisors 
began to observe changes. Individual 
societies were still active and a few of 
them felt a strong diocesan loyalty 
which made them anticipate rallies and 
eonventions and the feeling of unity 
they brought. But the few societies 
in good standing in the Diocesan Young 
People’s Soceity could hardly be called 
the youth of the diocese. 

Workers in the Diocesan Department 
of Religious Education wondered why 
they should be sponsoring in some ‘spe- 
cial way the young people’s work of only 
this narrow group. What about the 
Young People’s Fellowships which could 
not find enough interested members or 
enough money to pay dues? They 
needed attention, but if they received 
the same help and material that was 
sent to affiliated members, the natural 
reaction of such societies was, ‘‘Why 
pay dues?”’ Then there were the par- 
ishes which had tried joint fellowships 


*Mudge, Psychology of Early Adoles- 
cence, 


unsuccessfully and were finding much 
more effective their separate organiza- 
tions for boys and girls. Unless they 
were members of the Girls’ Friendly 
Society, or some similar organization 
they had no contact with other groups 
of young people. It seemed that the 
Young People’s Society and that work 
with young people were two entirely 
different things. 

Gambrier Summer Conference. A 
group of young people first became 
aware of this situation at the Gambrier 
Summer Conference in 1934. It was 
practically impossible to get the whole 
group from Southern Ohio together as 
individual young people did not seem to 
know whether or not they belonged to 
the Young People’s Society. The small 
group which did care for the organiza- 
tion discussed the situation and recom- 
mended that a study be made in the 
fall, 

Study Made. In September, 1934, the 
Executive Committee of the Diocesan 
Young People’s Society took up the 
question raised by the group at Gam- 
bier and appointed a _ sub-committee, 
which went into the problem thor- 
oughly. 

The first step was to send a ques- 
tionnaire to the clergy of the diocese. 

Ot 71 possible replies, the results 
were as follows: 

Reported no organizations for young 
people... 

Young People’s Societies 

No Y. P. S., but other organizations 7 


TOCA PRO DLC Sigscs cate! oye botoueibers samlene ls 32 
No answer to questionnaire ......, 32 
Of these, by hearsay, visiting, etc., 


knew of several Y. P. F.’s, and several 

other groups. 

Official members for year 
(Paid dues to attend Convention) 
The Committee decided that it is not 

the function of the diocesan organiza- 
tion to foster one aim or prescribe one 
form of organization, but to encourage 
anything that deepens the religious life 
of the young people of the diocese. It 
is the function of the diocese to gather 
together and integrate all such efforts 
and to tie them up with the Bishop and 
his work. 


Rallies. The Committee next turned 
the question back to all of the young 
people at the fall rallies. A member 
of the Committee was chosen to speak 
at the rally in each convocation, pre- 
senting the idea of a more flexible form 
of organization. The young people 
seemed to be enthusiastic about the rec- 
ommendations of the Committee. 

Constitution. With definite data at 
hand, the Committee proceeded to draw 
up a tentative Constitution which would 
meet the difficulties in the old set-up. 
The Constitution passed the January, 
1935, Young People’s Convention with 
a few changes and The Young Church- 
men of the Diocese of Southern Ohio 
came into being. The numbers of young 
people reached by this more broadly 
conceived organization gave the Con- 
vention an enthusiasm which spoke well 
for the future. 

The purpose as stated in the Consti- 
tution remained the same as in the 
old Young People’s Society, namely, ‘‘to 
provide the young people of the diocese 
with an association for the cultivation 
of loyalty to our Lord Jesus Christ and 
to His Church through a program of 
Fellowship, Study, Service and Wor- 
ship.” It is the aim of the organiza- 


tion to have a group in every parish 
and mission in the diocese carrying out 
its purposes. 

According to the new plan any local 
organization which accepts the constitu- 
tion and affiliates with the Young 
Churchmen may or may not have its 
own constitution and by-laws There- 
fore The Young Churchmen includes 
Girls’ Friendly Society, Order of Sir 
Galahad, Acolytes Guild, even informal 
groups of young people who are active 
in parish life, but who have few formal 
meetings. Some of these groups allow 
ynembers to be under 14 and over 25. 
As groups, they can affiliate with the 
diocesan organization, but individuals 
outside the age-limit, not being consid- 
ered members of the diocesan organi- 
zation, are not invited to Convention 
«unless older ones as advisors) and 
may hold no diocesan office. 

Since dues under the old Society 
often prohibited membership, dues of 
the Young Churchmen were kept to $1 
per year per group. 

The affairs of the organization are 
carried on between annual Conventions 
by the diocesan officers, who with an ad- 
visory committee of the Department of 
Religious Education, constitute an Hx- 
ecutive Board. 

Successes. The interest shown in the 
new plan is encouraging. Groups have 
become active in many parishes which 
have never had successful societies. The 
17 societies which have so far sent in 
affiliation cards represent a wide va- 
riety of local organizations: Young Peo- 
ple’s Societies, Clubs, Order of Sir Gala- 
had, Girls’ Friendly Society, Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew, Youth Forums, dra- 
matic groups, and so on, and a wide va- 
riety of communities. Parishes which 
have hitherto shown little diocesan in- 
terest are becoming enthusiastic. 

A pamphlet about The Young Church- 
men was sent to each parish in the 
spring, and now in the fall a drive will 
be made to get in the official affiliation 
of groups which are already actively 
supporting the work, and to meet the 
problems of parishes where so far no 
work is done. A week-end Leaders’ Con- 
ference is held in September to which 
two or three representatives from each 
parish are invited. This conference pre- 
pares the program material for the year. 

In the larger parishes the Young 
Churchmen can meet the problem of 
disintegrated parish work. A Young 
Churchmen’s Council, composed of rep- 
resentatives of each of the five organi- 
zations for young people in one parish, 
now plans cooperative enterprises for 
the groups and occasional joint meet- 
ings, whereby the members become 
more familiar with the life of the parish 
as a whole. . 

Future. <A great deal is left to be 
done. In spite of publicity, parishes 
and individuals remain who do not un- 
derstand the purpose or work of the or- 
ganization. A group at the 1935 Gam- 
bier Summer Conferenee, discussing 
next steps, proposed a big-brother plan 
whereby each group that affiliates will 
receive a parish to visit and help and 
bring into The Young Churechmen. That 
and other plans will be carried out. 
The success of the venture is by no 
means assured yet, but the leaders, and 
members of The Young Churchmen of 
the Diocese of Southern Ohio are confi- 
dent that a strong diocesan group can 
be formed and that thus j d to-- 
gether the young people can 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


PECIAL DAY SERMONS, by William H. Leach and J. 
W. G. Ward. 330 pages. Price $2.00. Published by 
the Cokesbury Press, Nashville, Tenn. 

This is a truly helpful volume. It contains a timely ser- 
mon for each of the most important days of the year. The 
sermons have been prepared by Dr. Ward, pastor of the 
Oak Park Presbyterian Church. There are nineteen in num- 
ber, specially adapted for such days as New Year, Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, Loyalty Sunday, Palm Sunday, Good Fri- 
day, Easter, Ascension Day, Pentecost, Memorial Day, 
Mother’s Day, ending with Christmas and Old Year. At 
the end of each sermon jg a helpful outline of worship, writ- 
ten by Dr. Leach, Editor of the Church Management. It 
suggests hymns and anthems suitable for the occasion with 
proper Scripture selections. 

The book will be of great help to ministers, group lead- 
ers and Sunday-school superintendents, 


Ss. 


OSMOGONIES OF OUR FATHERS, by Katherine 

Brownell Collier, Ph. D. 19384. Columbia University 

Press, New York. 466 pages, with Bibliography and 
Index. Price $5.00. 

This book is a part of the Columbia Series of Studies in 
History, Economics and Public Law, edited by the Faculty 
of Political Science. It is divided into two parts; one, a 
general historical survey, and, two, a topical review. It 
deals with the efforts of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
tury writers to harmonize the new cosmological theories 
which arose out of the discoveries of Copernicus, Kepler 
aud Newton with the traditional Bible account of the crea- 
tion and of man. - We are little able to realize now the up- 
heaval which the new astronomy and physics caused, though 
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we still suffer from similar difficulties with regard to evo- 
lution. In this book may be seen and felt the agony of 
mind through which the religious apologists passed. Many 
methods of reconciliation were used. Some discarded all 
the old, some all the new, some segregated knowledge in 
water-tight compartments and some attempted an harmoni- 
zation. It is with the latter class that the author deals, 
and has compiled a monumenal work which, beside its in- 
trinsic interest, provides a valuable book of reference and 
source book. She summarizes the writings of many authors, 
both Catholic and Protestant, and several district periods. 
In the second half she organizes the material under such 
topics as The Heaven, the Classification of Matter, Spon- 
taneous Generation and The First Men, etc. 


While the work necessarily suffers from a catalog effect, 
it provides amazing reading as the ingenius and sometimes 
ludicrous attempts pass in review. As a background for 
the understanding of the disputes of the last century over 
geology and biology it is indispensable. 

Charles W. F. Smith. 


ERMONS ON OLD TESTAMENT HEROKS, by Dr. Clar- 
ence E. Macartney. 247 pages. Published by the Cokes- 
bury Press, Nashville, Tenn. Price $1.50. 

A fine book of Old Testament biography. The reviewer 
finds in this volume an exposition of characters of the most 
illuminating method that could be used to do them justice 
and to bring out their heroic faith as well as their weak- 
ness, cowardice and sin. This is how the Bible portrays its 
heroes, as men fighting enemies inward and outward. 

The author begins not with Adam, but with Noah, and 
ends with David, whom he calls ‘‘The Greatest Sinner and 
The Greatest Saints of The Old Testament’. Jacob is ‘‘The 
Worst and Best Man in The Old Testament’, Elijah was 
“The Loneliest and Grandest Man in The Old Testament’’. 
There are eighteen characters in the study which can be 
called an art gallery of Old Testament lives. A fine book 
for preachers and religious teachers. 

s. 


; CHURCH INTELLIGENCE 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTIETH AN- 
NIVERSARY OF THE CONVENTION 
OF 1785. 

Plans have been completed for the 
commemoration in Philadelphia of the 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of the Convention of 1785 on Monday, 
October 7, to be preceded by commem- 
oration in virtually all parishes and mis- 
sions of the diocese on Sunday, Octo- 
ber 6. 

Invitations to participate in the com- 
memoration have been extended to up- 
wards of thirty Bishops, particularly 
those Bishops whose jurisdictions are 
included in the seven states represented 
in the 1785 assembly that met in Phila- 
delphia on September 27 of that year 
and which remained in session until 
October 7. Each of the Bishops to 
whom invitations were sent was asked 
to bring with him a representative pres- 
byter and layman. 

The Rt. Rev. Philip Cook, Bishop 
of Delaware, and President of the Na- 
tional Council, will speak for the Na- 
tional Council, as well as the Church in 
Delaware, which sent representatives 
to the 1785 Convention. 

Other Bishops who have accepted to 
date include the following: 

The Rt. Rev. Frank W. Sterrett, 
Bishop of Bethlehem; the Rt. Rev. Wy- 
att Brown, Bishop of Harrisburg; the 
Rt. Rev. John C. Ward, Bishop of Erie; 
the Rt. Rev. George W. Davenport, 
Bishop of Easton; Rt. Rev. Paul Mat- 
thews, Bishop of New Jersey; the Rt. 
Rev. Albion W. Knight, Bishop Coadju- 
tor of New Jersey; the Rt. Rev. Benja- 
min M. Washburn, Bishop Coadjutor of 
Newark; the Rt. Rev. Frank W. Creigh- 
ton, Suffragan Bishop of Long Island; 
the Rt. Rev. William H. Moreland, re- 
tired Bishop of Sacramento; the Rt. 
Rev. Robert E. L. Strider, Bishop Coad- 
jutor of West Virginia. 

Pea bne Rt: 


Rev. James E. Freeman, 


Bishop of Washington, has written he 
will make every effort to come and 
that he will be accompanied by the Rev. 
Dr. Z. B. T. Phillips who, as President 
of the House of Deputies of the General 
Convention, will represent that body. 

The:.commemoration of the meeting 
of the 1785 Convention in Philadel- 
phia as arranged by the committee is 
in sequence to the Diocesan Commemo- 
ration Year, which marked the one hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary of the se- 
ries of memorable meetings held in Phil- 
adelphia in the year 1784, under the 
inspiration and leadership of Bishop 
White, then in priest’s orders and rec- 
tor of Old Christ Church, and which 
meetings led to the later meetings in 
New Brunswick, N. J., and in New York 
City, from which issued the call for the 
1785 Convention in Philadelphia to 
bring the scattered remnants of the 
Colonial Churches into national unity. 
The Fundamental Principles upon which 
it was proposed to erect the Church in 
America adopted by the New York meet- 
ing embodied the principles that were 
born of the vision and judgment of 
William White and his associates in the 
1784 meetings in Philadelphia. 

The Woman’s Auxiliary of the Dio- 
cese, through its Prssident, Mrs. John 
E. Hill, and the Church Club, through 
its President. Mr. EH. Osborne Coates, 
and its Board of Managers, are cooper- 
ating with the Commemoration Com- 
mittee. 

The Program for Monday, October 7, 
includes a Commemoration in Old 
Christ Church, the meeting place of the 
1785 Convention, opening with a Cele- 
bration of the Holy Communion at 10 
A. M. and an address by the Rev. EH. 
Clowes Chorley, D. D., Historigrapher 
of the General Convention. Dr. Chor- 
ley’s subject will be “The Convention 
of 1785. At 11:30 A. M., there will be 
a meeting of the Clerical Brotherhood 


in the commodious Neighborhood House 
of Old Christ Church, at which there 
will be an address by the Rev. Howard 
W. Stuckert, Ph. D., rector of the House 
of Prayer. Dr. Stuckert’s subject will 
be ‘“‘An Apostle of the Northwest.” 
There will be also an exhibit by the 
Church Historical Society. 

The visiting bishops, presbyters and 
laymen will be the guests of the Church 
Club at a luncheon in the Penn Ath- 
letic Club at which the clergy and laity, 
both men and women, of the diocese will 
be given the opportunity to be present. 
Mr. EH. Osborne Coates, President of the 
Church Club, will act as Toastmaster. 
The Rt. Rev. Philip Cook and others 
will make addresses at the luncheon. 

Following the luncheon the visiting 
bishops, presbyterys and layman will 
visit one or more of the Colonial 
Churches in various parts of the dio- 
cese, which have been in existence since 
their foundation in the years between 
1695 and the outbreak of the War of 
Independence, and whose ministry has 
been continuous to the present day. 

As Dr. Chorley and Dr. Stuckert will 
tell the story of the 1785 Convention 
and of Jackson Kemper in their respec- 
tive addresses, it may help to focus the 
attention and the interest in the Com- 
memoration by noting in relation to the 
1785 Convention, that it was at this 
Convention the first. American Prayer 
Book, historically known as the ‘‘Pro- 
posed Prayer Book” and the Constitu- 
tion of the Church were adopted. It 
was at this Convention also that the 
petition was addressed to the Arch- 
bishop of the Church of England re- 
questing the Consecration of Bishops in 
the English Succession for the infant 
Church in America. Another action, 
of this Convention, revolutionary in its 
conception as related to more than 1,500 
years of history, was the admission of 
laymen to the Councils of the Church 
and the administration of the Church’s 
business affairs. 

Interest in the missionary accomplish- 
ments of the great Bishop Kemper to 
communicants of the Church in the Dio- 
cese of Pennsylvania, rests in the fact 
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Old Christ Church. Philadelphia, founded in 1695, in which the Convention of 
1785 was held, and where the Commemoration on 


October 7 


that for more than twenty years he was 
an assistant to Bishop White in the 
United Churches of Christ Church, St. 
Peter’s and St. James; that he was or- 
dained to the Priesthood by Bishop 
White, and that his Consecration as 
the First Missionary Bishop to the 
Northwest was in our own St. Peter’s 
Church, Philadelphia, and that Bishop 
White was the Consecrator. 


The program for the commemorations 
on Sunday, October 6, for the most 
part will be, it is understood, of a va- 
ried character, as the judgment of the 
individual rector and his vestry may de- 
cide. Bishop Taitt will be the preacher 
at the morning service 
Church, when: the congregation will 
hold its parish commemoration. 

S. H. Warnock. 


* * * 
DELEGATES ATTENDING GENERAL 
CONVENTION OF 1785. 

New York—Rev. Samuel Provost and 
Hon. James Duane. 

New Jersey—Rev. Abraham Beach, 
Rev. Uzall Ogden, Patrick Dennis. 

Pennsylvania—Rev. Dre William 
White, Rev. Dr. Samuel Magaw, Rev. 
Robert Blackwell, Rey. Joseph Hutch- 
ins, Rev. John Campbell, Richard Pe- 
ters, Jasper Yeates, Stephen Chambers, 
Samuel Powell, Andrew Doz, Joseph 
Swift, Thomas Hartley, Edward Ship- 
pen, John Clark, William Atlee, Edward 
Duffield, Nicholas Jones, John Wood. 

Delaware—Rev. Charles H. Wharton, 
Hon. Thomas Duff, John Reece, Alex- 
ander Reynolds, James Sykes, Joseph 
Tatlow, Robert Clay. 

Maryland—Dr. William Smith, Dr. 
Samuel Keene, Dr. William West, Dr. 
John Andrews, Rev. James Jones Wil- 
mer, Dr. Thomas Cradock, Joseph Cou- 
den. 

Virginia—Rev. David Griffith, John 
Page. 

South Carolina—Rev. Dr. Henry Pur- 
cell, Hon. Jacob Read, Hon. Charles 
Pinckney. 


in O}d Christ, 


will be centered. 


MISSIONARIES RECEIVE APPOINT- 
MENTS. 

Three missionaries were appointed by 
the National Council at its September 


meeting to fill vacancies: the Rev. Ar- 


nold B. Craven for the Dominican Re-, 


vublic; Miss Lucy A. Test, a nurse for 
the Hudson Stuck Hospital, Fort Yu- 
kon, Alaska; and Mr. Wilfred C. Files, 
also for Alaska. 

Mr. Craven has been vicar of St. 
Luke’s Chapel, Stamford, Conn. He 
graduated from the General Theological 
Seminary in 1934. The staff in the Do- 
minican Republic is always extremely 
small. Mr. Craven will have charge 
of that famous Church of the Epiphany, 
Santo Domingo City, which wore out 
and was built new and immediately de- 
stroyed by a hurricane and built up new 
once’ again, supposed to be hurricane 
proof now. 

Miss Test comes from the Church of 
the Ascension, Atlantic City, N. J. Her 
appointment was approved early in the 
summer by the interim committee em- 
powered to meet emergencies, and Miss 
Test hurried to Fort Yukon, Alaska, in 
July, while the hospital was dealing 
with an epidemic. 

Mr. Files will continue at Tanana, 
Alaska, the lay reader’s work which 
he has done as a volunteer for the 
past three years. He came from Solo- 
mons, Maryland. 

United Thank Offering missionaries 
are recommended by the Executive 
Board of the Woman’s Auxiliary and 
appointed by the National Council. 
Four, for domestic fields, received ap- 
pointment for limited terms at the Sep- 
tember meetings of the Council and the 
Board. These are all to fill existing 
vacancies: 

For South Dakota, a religious educa- 
tion secretary, Miss Ann B. Mundelein. 
She is a member of the Church of the 
Holy Trinity, New York City. Also for 
South Dakota, a housemother, Miss 
Marjorie B. Munich, for the Indian boys’ 


and girls’ dormitory at Fort Thompson. 


-Congress our heartiest greeting. 
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Miss Munich comes from St. John’s 
Church, Bridgeport, Conn. 

For Western North Carolina, a 
teacher, Miss Frances B. McNulty, at 
the Patterson School for Boys, Leger- 
wood. Her parish is now the Chapel of 
Rest, Legerwood. 

For Wyoming, a religious education ~ 
secretary, student worker at the uni- 
versity, and director of work among 
the isolated, all in the person of Miss 
Ann Elizabeth Lucas. She comes from 
Trinity Chureh, Columbus, Ohio. 

After thirty-three years of evangelis- 
tic work in China, Miss Alice M. Clark 
of the District of Hankow, has been 
retired, at the age of seventy-seven. She 
was retired by the former Board of Mis- 
sions in 1916, but Bishop Roots has em- 
ployed her from year to year ever since 
then. The National Council at its Sep- 
tember meeting expressed its grateful 
appreciation of her long years of sery- 
ice to Chinese girls and women. 4G 

* * * 

NATIONAL BROADCAST COMMEMO- 
RATING 400 YEARS OF THE 
PRINTED ENGLISH BIBLE. 

On Sunday, October 6, at 1:30, East- 
ern Standard Time, there will be broad- 
cast over Blue Network of National 
Broadcasting Company and affiliated 
stations, a thirty-minute program on the 
four hundredth anniversary of the first 
printed English Bible. The principal 
address, from President Rooesvelt, will 
be presented by the Secretary of State, 
Selections from a great Scriptural Eng- 
lish oratorio and Scripture reading from 
copy of the first printed English Bible, 
translated by Myles Coverdale, will be 

included. 
* * * : 

THE OXFORD GROUP IN GENEVA. 

By Margaret Hicks Williams, 

A Special Correspondent in Geneva. 

The eyes of the world are on Ge- 
neva this autumn. The League of Na- 
tions is dealing with a problem which 
may mean life and death to hundreds 
of thousands, or which may perhaps be 
the genesis of a new world war. 

Into this fear-ridden city have poured 
between six and seven hundred mem- 
bers of the Oxford .Group to hold a city, 
and eventually, nation-wide campaign. 
The London Morning Post in an inter- 
view with Dr. Frank N. D. Buchman, 
the head of the movement, quotes him 
as saying that there are no political mo- 
tives in the visit of the Oxford Group 
Team to the League Capital during these 
important days. It was planned dur- 
ing the campaign in April and since 
that time requests for Oxford Group 
teams have been coming from all over 
Switzerland. From Switzerland itself 
—tfrom Berne, Lausanne, Basal, Zurich 
—have come Swiss members of the Ox- 
ford Group to join the Genevese and 
the International Team which is drawn — 
from twenty-eight nations, here in Ge- 
neva. 

The President of Switzerland on the 
Team’s arrival sent this message of wel- 
come: 

“Is there a way out of the present 
world crisis? The answer is a courag- 
eous ‘Yes.’ What is needed is the chang- 
ing of lives through new spiritual power 
so strong that it reconciles dangerous 
conflicting forces and produces broth- 
erly love and solidarity. It is in at- 
taining this goal that the Oxford Group 
sees its task. Their next advance will 
take place on Swiss soil and will make 
a real contribution in reconciling the 
nations. We rejoice in the progress of 
the Oxford Group and extend to ee 

2) 
initial work of the movement has been — 
great with promise and we wish: it every. By 
success and triumph.” th 


After the Oxford Group tele inch tisena 
in Geneva ten days, the President of «— 


Switzerland requested Dr. Buchman and. ~ 
members of the team to come to Berne — 
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where he and his cabinet could officially 
receive them. At this time, he said: 
“You are showing the way out of the 
materialism and self-seeking which has 
brought the world to its present state 
of chaos. It is your conviction that is 
your strength. I have followed the 
opening of your work at Geneva and I 
feel more than ever convinced that it 
wlll make a real contribution towards 
reconciling the nations.’’ 

In replying, Dr. J. EH. W. Duys, So- 
cialist Leader of the Dutch Parliament 
and a member of the Oxford Group 
team, said: ‘History is being written 
today. I never dreamed that I should 
hear the leader of a cabinet, with his 
council standing around him, make a 
statement so profoundly important for 
the history of the world. Today the 
issues of life and death are being de- 
cided in Geneva. If we had five men at 
Geneva willing to live up to sucb prin- 
ciples as you have set forth, we would 
feel that the future of the world was in 
safe hands.” 

The work of the Oxford Group in Ge- 
neva opened with a series of five meet- 
ings in La Salle de la Reformation, for 
ten years the meeting place of the 
League. This Hall was so crowded that 
an additional hall had to be engaged. 
More than 15,000 people heard the mes- 
sage of the Group during these days. 

All areas of the city’s life have been 
touched. Youth, the unemployed, busi- 
ness, medicine, the Church, social serv- 
ice, International Christian organiza- 
tions with headquarters in Geneva, and 
education have had special meetings 
with members 
team. The President and five of the 
governing board of the University of 
Geneva invited their colleagues to meet 
with a team. The University of Gene- 
va’s two medical societies were joint 
hosts at a dinner. Since the close of 
the large open meetings, there has 
been a series of smaller meetings in the 
parish houses of the yarious churches. 

Besides this, there has been tremen- 
dous interest on the part of the foreign 
press correspondents. More than a 
dozen nations have special press corre- 
spondents here in Geneva for the ex- 
press purpose of covering the work of 
the Oxford Group. Old Geneva was 
particularly impressed when the So- 
cialist Government of the city and can- 
ton of Geneva received a Christian dele- 
gation and that its joint President 
should have said that he was glad that 
the Oxford Group had come, because 
he felt they had a contribution to of- 
fer to the solutions of the problems, 
national and personal, of the city and 
canton. 

When the speaker of the Swiss Par- 
liament in Berne invited an Oxford 
Group team to come to the Swiss capi- 
tal in order that both Houses of Par- 
liament might hear what the Oxford 
Group had to say, all of Switzerland 
took note. The President and Vice- 
President of the Senate and the head 
of every political party in Parliament 
came to the meeting held in the Parlia- 
ment building. La Suisse, reporting on 
the meeting, said: ‘‘Harmony between 
the confederate states is preca- 
rious today. Four times in less than ten 
months, the Swiss have been divided 
into two irreconciliable camps by strug- 
gles of unparalleled virulence and as vio- 
lence invites violence, they are engaged 
in sharpening their swords for a fresh 
conflict. . . Yesterday morning about 
midday the Chamber of the Conseil Na- 
tional mysteriously emptied, leaving at 
grips a few die-hards who persisted in 
abusing each other on the subject of 
country legislation. People ran 
for the news, very curious to know what 
was* drawing off from the palace the 
cream of the elders of the people. It 
was discovered that they were rushing 
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DR. BURKE COLLAPSES UNDER 
STRAIN. 
The following telegram from 


Bishop Rowe reaches me this Satur- 
day afternoon: 

“Just received word that Dr. Graf- 
ton Burke of the Hudson Stuck Me- 
morial Hospital at Fort Yukon, Alas- 
ka, has collapsed due to excessive 
strain of work at Fort Yukon this 
year. Accompanied by nurse has 
been taken to Fairbanks for treat- 
ment. This looks serious. Immedi- 
ate steps must be taken to find doc- 
tor to relieve Burke and that im- 
mediately.”’ 

This telegram reports what some 
of us have been fearing. Dr. Burke 
has been carrying a heavy load of re- 
sponisbility. Reduced appropriations 
have meant anxiety and redoubled 
efforts on his part to care for the 
needs of the Indian people depend- 
ent upon the hospital. 

A substitute for Dr. Burke must 
have a background of a thorough 
medical education, hospital experi- 
ence, resourcefulness, sympathy with 
the Indian people, strong physique, 
ability to adapt himself to outdoor 
life in an Arctic climate and. Chris- 
tian character and devotion. 

Is any. reader of this letter willing 
to volunteer? Can non-medical read- 
ers send me the names of physicians 
before whom this urgent need might 
be placed? 

Yours truly, 
John W. Wood. 

Church Missions House, 

281 Fourth Avenue, 

New York City. 


into a chamber on the ground floor 
where representatives of the Oxford 
Group movement invited them to hear 
some speakers. There was a complete 
League of Nations there, and yet one in 
which the American element predomi- 
nated.’’ 

Because of the intense interest be- 
ginning to spring up, both in Geneva 
and throughout Switzerland, in what the 
Oxford Group is doing, and even fur- 
ther because of the way it has already 
brought new hope and confidence into 
the life of the city of Geneva, Dr. Ed- 
uard Benes, the President of the League 
Assembly, gave a luncheon for all mem- 
bers of the League, Assembly and Coun- 
cil, on September 23 to meet and to hear 
the Oxford Group. 

There they had an opportunity to 
hear from men such as Dr. Carl Ham- 
bro, President of the Norwegian Parlia- 
ment, and a former President of the 
League of Nations, who invited the Ox- 
ford Group to come to his own country 
last November, how, because they came, 
the whole mental outlook of his coun- 
try changed. They will hear how God 
became real again in countless lives, af- 
fecting not only the Church, but busi- 
ness and politics as well. They will 
hear how vital Christianity, as brought 
by the Oxford Group, can change pub- 
lic opinion in a nation and supplant 
good-will for fear. They will learn 
the practical way to bring into a coun- 
try’s life the kind of spirit which will 
dispel those elements which at pres- 
ent breed avarice and distrust on an 
international scale. 

* * * 
CHURCH ARMY NEWS. 

Church Army worker, Captain A. 
Charnock, stationed on the Island of 
Marco, South Florida, reports that many 
of the people of the Island lost homes 
and property during the recent disas- 
trous hurricane. rs 


The Community House, which serves. 
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as Chapel was untouched. Captain 
Charnock was ‘‘washed out, saving only 
medical supplies and a few clothes.” 

Church Army desires to help their 
missionary in the work of recovery and 
reconstruction going on at Marco, and 
suggests that money gifts be sent to 
Captain Mountford at 414 East Four- 
teenth Street, New York City. 


Six Weeks in New Hampshire. 

During six weeks of Beach Services 
at Hampton, New Hampshire, Captain 
and Mrs. L. Hall conducted forty-seven 
services for adults, with an attendance 
of more than 14,000 present; and nine 
children’s mission services with nearly 
500 youngsters attending; 2,200 Gos- 
pels were given to people making defi- 
nite application for them. 

* * * 


UNITED THANK OFFERING NUMBER 

OF THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS. 

Women of the Church are working 
for its distribution, and for yearly sub- 
scriptions to stimulate interest in the 
U. T. O. and to celebrate the One Hun- 
dredth Birthday of The Spirit of Mis- 
sions. 

See any officer of the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary in your parish. Order the U. T. O. 
number. Subscribe for a year. The 
Spirit of Missions, Church Missions 
House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

* * * 


PROVINCIAL SYNOD, AUXILIARY, 
MEETING IN LEXINGTON. 

The Province of Sewanee is sending 
delegates to the fourteenth Synod and 
Provincial Woman’s Auxiliary meeting 
in Lexington, Ky., October 15, 16 and 
17. The opening service, Tuesday, Oc- 
tober 15, will be held in Christ Church. 
Bishop Henry W. Hobson of Southern 
Ohio will make the chief address. Other 
speakers will be Bishop H. P. Almon 
Abbott of Lexington, and the president 
oy the province, Bishop Henry J. Mi- 
kell of Atlanta. 

A Quiet Hour for all delegates and 
deputies will be conducted by Bishop 
John W. Wing of South Florida at the 
Church of the Good Shepherd, the af- 
ternoon of the fifteenth. A large at- 
tendance at the Synod is expected. 


—\_—<——_ 0—— 
MICHIGAN. 
Rt. Rev. Herman Page, D. D., Bishop. 
. o————_ 


Woman’s Auxiliary. 

Some 200 women attended the 
monthly meeting of the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary of the diocese at St. Thomas’ 
Church, Detroit, September 30, the Rev. 
Gilbert Appelhof, Jr., was the celebrant. 
Dr. John W. Wood, Executive Secretary 
of the Department of Missions, addressed 
the group at the morning session, while 
Mrs. Wm. Alvord, of the International 
Institute, spoke in the afternoon on the 
subject of ‘International Relations at 
Home.”’ 


Annual Conference of Women Field 
Workers. 

Under the direction of the Ven. Leon- 
ard P. Hagger, Archdeacon of the dio- 
cese, the Annual Conference for Dioce- 
san Women Field Workers was held at 
the Girls’ Friendly Society Holiday 
House, Pine Lake, from September 24- 
26. In these Conferences Archdeacon 
Hagger strives to present material which 
may be assimilated by the Workers and 
relayed by them in turn to the Church 
School teachers in the 22 Mission 
Churches which they serve. The course 
this year was entitled ‘‘Facts and Fea- 
tures of the Church School Curricu- 
lum,” individual lectures touching upon 
such subjects as the Bible, the Book of 
Common Prayer, the Hymnal, Christian 


Art, ete. 
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Bishop Schmuck Will Be 
Diocese. 

The Rt. Rev. Elmer N. Schmuck, D. 

D., Bishop of the Missionary District of 

Wyoming, will be the guest of the dio- 


Guest of 


ecese for the month of October. Bishop 
Schmuck is being brought to Michigan 
by the Diocesan Field Department, of 
which Mr. Fred H. Blackwood, of St. 
Matthias’ Church, Detroit, is chairman. 

The diocese has been divided into 
nine-regions, eight outside of the city 
of Detroit, with a clergyman acting as 


the Field Department’s Representative 
in each region. Bishop Schmuck’s 
schedule is as follows: October 1-2, Al- 
pena Region; 3-6, Bay City-Saginaw 
Region; 7-9, Flint Region; 10-13, Jack- 
son Region; 14-16, Lansing Region; 17- 
20, ON pate laa County Region; 
91-22, Port Huron Region; 23-25, 
Wyandotte Region; 27-30, Detroit Re- 
gion. His program in each region has 
been arranged by the department’s rep- 
resentative, and has been planned by 
means of grouping the parishes together, 
to permit each Churchman and woman 
in the diocese to hear Bishop Schmuck 
either at a dinner meeting, a service 
or a conference. 

Bishop Schmuck will tell to the peo- 
ple of Michgan the story of the program 
and needs of the Church throughout the 
world. 


Dr. John W. Wood, Executive Secre- 
tary of the National Council, was a visi- 
tor to Detroit on September 29 and 30. 
on Sunday, the twenty-ninth, he 
preached at the morning service in St. 
Joseph's, and at the evening service 
On Sunday, the twenty-ninth, he 
addressed the regular meeting of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary at St. Thomas’ 
Church, Detroit. 


————l Daw 


WASHINGTON. 

James E. Freeman D. D Bishop 
——-—()- 

Fall € soterente of Washington Clergy. 

“The spirit of secularism is fighting 
for the sowl of America,’’ declared Dr. 
A. W. Sherman of the National Council 
in a Forward Movement Conference held 
for three days last week at Camp Over- 
all, Va. This was the fall conference of 
the Washington clergy, held under the 
direction of the diocesan Forward Move- 
ment commission, the Rev. F. Bland 
Tucker chairman. The local arrange- 
ments were in the hands of the Rev. 
Wm. R. Moody, chairman of the dioce- 
san Department of Religious Education. 
The Bishop of Washington conducted a 
series of intimate talks to the clergy 
each evening at twilight. These dis- 
courses, out of the rich experience of 
Bishop Freeman, in these large par- 
ishes and the Episcopate, thrilled and 
inspired the whole group. 

Dr. Sherman led conferences on the 
Forward Movement in all the fields of 
Church life and set forth numerous 
practical methods by which the move- 
ment may develop parish and diocesan 
activities. He plead for the Christiani- 
zation of what he called ‘‘Pagan Areas” 
in industrial, secular, national, social, 
amusement, racial and international 
spheres. 

Definite questions were set down for 
detailed discussion- in sub-committee, 
such as, ‘Should the Forward Move- 
ment Literature be Continued?” “How 
May This Literature be Distributed to 
the Best Advantage?” ‘“‘How May the 
Spirit of the Forward Movement be In- 
jected Into Parish Organizations?” 
“How May This Movement be Used to 
Arouse Inactive Members, the Parish 
Life and the Life, of the Diocese, in its 
Relation to Religious Education, Mis- 
sions,’’ etc.? 

Out of the “‘findings” of these groups 
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there emerged an extended category of 
progressive suggestions, and the Bishop 
suggested the setting up of a ‘Diocesan 
Joard of Strategy.’ which will take over 
the suggestions and work them out later 
in the whole purpose and life of the 
diocese. 

It was the sense of the forty or more 
ministers in attendance that such a con- 
ference as this be held regularly in Sep- 


tember, preferably at this place, an 
ideal, isolated spot a hundred miles 
south of Washington, near Luray, Va., 


on the Shenandoah river. The camp is 
perfectly adapted for the purpose, com- 
plete in all its appointments, with swim- 
ming, canoeing, tennis, riding, hiking, 
etc., by way of exercise and diversion. 
It has been in use as a private camp 
for boys for ten years or more and was 
procured for this meeting through per- 
sonal contact of Mr. Moody with the 
owner of the property. Possibly not in 
the history of the diocese has there been 
a more generally satisfactory assembly 
ot this kind for the Washington clergy. 


The Bishop’s Schedule. 

Bishop Freeman and Diocesan Mis- 
sioner, the Rev. Clyde Brown, have ar- 
ranged an extended schedule of ap- 
pointments in Southern Maryland for 
next month. They will spend an entire 
week visiting the old parishes of the 
diocese, from October 22 to 29. They 
will be accompanied by other clergymen 
and the Bishop will administer confir- 
mation at Croome, Accokeek, Po- 
monkey, Indian Head, Old Durham, 
Chaptico, Wayside, Newport, Leonard- 
town, Valley Lee, Charlotte. Hall, Me- 
chanicsville, Old Fields, Aqusco, Baden, 
and The Ridge. 


Loyalty Sunday. 

Loyalty Sunday and Bible Sunday, the 
400th anniversary of the printing of the 
Holy Bible in English, will be observed 
throughout the diocese on October 6, 
with special ceremonies at the Cathe- 
dral. 


Meeting of Northern Convocation. 

Interest centers in the fall meeting 
of Southern Convocation of the diocese, 
the Rev. Walter Plumley deacon, which 
will be held October 23, at 4 P. M., 
at Ascension Chapel, Silver Spring, Md., 


the Rev. J. P. Cox, vicar. 
AD RaE OR 
——$_—____ 9 —_______ 
FENNSYLVANIA 
Rt. Rev. Francis M. Taitt, S. T. D., Bishop. 
(e) 


First Mass Meeting in Interest of Re- 
treat Movement. 

Philadelphia has been chosen for the 
first of a series of mass meetings to 
be held in a number of centers through- 
out the country in the interest of the 
Retreat Movement, which is being fur- 
thered as a complement to the nation- 
wide Forward Movement, inaugurated 
at the 1934 General Convention. 

Sponsored by the National Retreat 
Association, which has its headquar- 
ters at the College of Preachers in the 
national capital, the Philadelphia Mass 
Meeting has received the approval of 
Bishop Taitt and will be held in the 
Church of the Holy Trinity, on October 
9. It will be conducted under the aus- 
pices of the Commission on Evangelism 
of the diocese. The Hon. Benjamin H. 
Ludlow, a member of the Philadelphia 
bar and one of the active laymen in this 
diocese and a vestryman of St. Mary’s 
Church, Ardmore, will be Chairman of 
the Mass Meeting. 

The Very Rev. Edward Lowry Hen- 
derson, a leader in the Retreat Move- 
ment, which is now reported to be mak- 
ing great headway in England, and Wil- 
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liam C. Sturgis, Ph. D., one of the fore- 
most laymen of the Chureh in the 
United States, have accepted invitations 
to address the meeting. 

The Church of England leader is 
Dean of the famous St. Alban Abbey, 
the Cathedral of the Diocese of St. Al- 
ban, who recently came to America at 
the request of the National Retreat As- 
sociation to assist in the advancement 
of the Retreat Movement. Dean Hen- 
derson is now holding conferences in the 
training of Retreat Conductors at the 
College of Preachers in Washington. 

Dr. Sturgis was formerly a member 
of the faculty of Yale University. He 
is a member of a number of English 
and American scientific societies, and 
has been the leader of many conferences 
on the devotional life throughout the 
United States. Dr. Sturgis is now War- 
den of the new Retreat House of the 
Diocese of New Jersey at Bernardsville. 

The National Retreat Association has 
for its objective the promotion of Re- 
treats, Schools of Prayer, Conferences 
on Christian Living and Days of Devo- 
tion. It is headed by men known for 
their devotion and representing various 
types of Churehmanship. 

* * * 


Sixty-fifth Session of Church School In- 
stitute. 

The Church School Institute of the 
diocese, comprising the clergy, superin- 
tendents and lay teaching staffs of the 
Sunday Schools, held its sixty-fifth an- 
nual sessions October 3, in the Christian 
Association building of the University 
of Pennsylvania. : 

~ “Church School Objectives’’ was the 
general theme of the Institute sessions, 
with an address by the Rev. Dr. D. A. 
MecGreger, Executive Secretary of the 
National Department of Religious Edu- 
cation. At the opening session in the 
afternoon the Rev. Vernon C. McMas- 
ters, Secretary for Church Schools of 
the National Department of Religious 
Education discussed ‘“‘A Program of Re- 
ligious Education,” illustrated by’ lan- 


. tern slides. 


Bishop Taitt was the speaker at a 
supper between the afternoon and eve- 
ning conferences. 

fo} 
FLORIDA. 
Rt. Rev. Frank A. Juhan, D. D., Bishop. 
—_- D0 
Chaplain of University of Florida Leave 
ing State. 
The Rey. Merritt F. Williams, Ghar 


lain of the University, was called to St: 
Philip’s Parish, Charleston, S. C., in the 
spring of the year, but declined the call, 
largely because of the building pro- 
gram in which he was at that time en- 
gaged. Recently the vestry of St. Phil- 
ip’s extended a second eall, stating that 
they would be willing to wait till Jan- 
uary 1, for Mr. Williams to come to 
Charleston. On consultation with Bishop 
Juhan, however, it was thought best 
for the field to be left open for the new 
incumbent at the beginning of the col- 
lege year, rather than in the middle of 
it. Accordingly, Mr. Williams notified 
the vestry of St. Philip’s that he would 
be free to leave for Charleston by Octo- 
ber 1, at which time he will assume 
charge of his new duties. 

Mr. Williams has made a notable con- 
tribution to the student work while in 
Gainesville. At the close of the first 
year of his ministry it became apparent 
that larger and more adequate quarters 
were needed to take care of the grow- 
ing interest and response of the stu- 
dents in connection with the Church’s 
services and other activities in Weed 
Hall, the Episcopal Student Genter. 

Through Mr. Williams’ leadership 
and untiring efforts, a movement was 
inaugurated among the congregations 
of the two dioceses in the state which 
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resulted in many improvements, which 
were completed during the past spring 
and summer and a really useful and 
attractive Center now awaits the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Williams’ successor in 
the immediate future. 

- (0) 
ATLANTA. 

Rt. Rev. Henry J. Mikell, D. D., Bishop. 
OT 
Practical Living Study Classes. 

A Young Leaders’ Class for young 
people from fifteen through eighteen, 
has been organized at St. Luke’s Church 
School, under the direction of Mr. T. V. 
Morison. This class will study the 
Bible in reference to practical living. 
Following each lesson, assignments are 
made for investigation of city govern- 
ment, and the responsibility of good 
citizenship, social conditions under 
which people live in Atlanta, labor con- 
ditions and then discussions in the class 
follow these investigations and plans 
are made according to the lessons of 
Christ for their betterment. About 
fifty young people enrolled the first 
Sunday this class was organized. 

od Co * 
Beginning Fall Work. 

Members of the Executive Board of 
the diocese, of the Diocesan Depart- 
ment of Missions and leaders in Reli- 
gious Education, gathered in Atlanta 
Friday, September 27, for meetings. 

* * * 

The Diocesan Woman’s Auxiliary has 
revived the Diocesan Record, and the 
first issue of this paper will be in the 
mails in October. Mrs. E. B. Harrold 
of Macon, Secretary of the Auxiliary, 
is the editor of the first edition. 

* * ok 

An active Young People’s Service 
League has been organized at St. John’s 


Church, College Park, and plans to 
study “Typhoon Days in Japan” this 
fall. Andrew Bandy Gray. 


* * * 


A Letter Commending the Rev. C. H. 
Gootee’s Prison Work. 

The Rev. Charles H. Gootee—‘‘Pri- 
son Evangelist’ of Richmond, Va.—was 
with me again today, and conducted 
two services at the Georgia State Prison 
Farm, at Milledgeville, preaching at 
10:30 A. M. at the Male Camp, where 
every seat was filled, and a gracious 
service was had. The text was (Matt. 
22:11), ‘“‘“And when the King came in 
to see the guests, he saw there a man 
which had not on a wedding garment.’’ 

The appeal was a sincere and dis- 
passionate presentation of Gospel truths. 
No effort was made to stir the emo- 
tions of his hearers, but an earnest ef- 
fort on the part of the preacher to help 
men to see that Christ and His Right- 
eousness is the world’s greatest need, 
and man’s only hope of Heaven. 

At the close of the service he gave 
an invitation, and—notwithstanding the 
fact that the service was being held in 
the rotunda of the prison, where there 
was no altar rail—-the men came for- 
ward and knelt on the bare floor, four 
and five deep, and remained there 
through two prayers, and several songs. 
Many pledged themselves to lead Chris- 
tian lives. 

In the afternoon he preached again 
to the men at the Tuberculosis Camp. 
The text was 2 Cor. 5:17, “If any man 
be in Christ he is a new creature.’”’ He 
was listened to with profound interest 
as he talked of the transforming power 
of Christ in human hearts and lives. 
Again he gave an invitation to men to 
give themselves wholly to God, and to 
surrender heart and life to Christ, that 
He might come in, set up His throne, 
and rule and reign in their lives. 

He distributed tracts and leaflets to 
all with whom he came in contact, and 
promised to send the chaplain three 
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hundred copies of Bishop Joseph F. 
Berry’s tract, ‘“‘Got Hold of the Cross,’’ 
for further use in the work here. He 
also left a number of copies of the Gos- 
pels. 
(Signed) E, C. Atkins, Chaplain. 
Georgia State Prison Farm. 


0 
SOUTHWESTERN VIRGINIA 
Rt. Rev. Robert C. Jett, D. D., Bishop 
—————_ 0 —————_ 
Doctor Sherman Addresses Clergy Con- 
ference, 

On September 23, 24 and 25, in the 
Parish House of Trinity Church, Staun- 
ton, Bishop Jett had his annual conter- 
ence with the clergy of the diocese. The 
outstanding feature of the conference 
Was an address by the Rev. Dr. Arthur 
M. Sherman, in which he gave an able 
exposition of the aims of the Forward 
Movement and discussed in a most im- 
pressive way, with statistics of various 
kinds, the great need of intensive de- 
votional work in the Church to combat 
what seems to bea growing indiffer- 
ence to religion of every kind through- 
out the world. A former missionary for 
many years in China, and a careful stu- 
dent of world affairs, Doctor Sherman 
was able to bring to his audience a 
deep conviction of the seriousness of 
world-wide conditions as they: velate to 
religious matters. 

Lieut. Col. E. Walton Opie, Presi- 
dent of the Laymen’s League of the dio- 
cese, discussed with the elergy his 
plans for the proper functioning of the 
League as a factor in the Church life 
of the diocese. Mr. John McCleary, 
Jr., Chairman of the Field Department, 
presented the Church’s Program for 
1936 as adopted by the Executive 
Board of the diocese at its recent meet- 
ing, and called attention to the total 
of the items in the Program, $34,625, 
which will be the goal in the coming 
Every Member Canvass. Mr. McCleary 
also took up the plans of his depart- 
ment for the preparation and prosecu- 
tion of the canvass. 

At various times during the confer- 
ence Bishop Jett brought to the atten- 
tion of his clergy various matters which 
he felt to be of exceptional importance 
in parochial and diocesan work. The 
Rey. Dr. John J. Gravatt, rector of Trin- 
ity Church, and the ladies in his congre- 
gation entertained the visitors delight- 
fully, and did everything possible for 
their pleasure. ‘ 

An unusual and amusing incident re- 
lated to the journey of some of the 
parsons to Staunton. Shortly before 
there had been an attempted bank rob- 
bery in central Virginia, and police ail 
over the state were on the lookout for 
the bandits. All the clergymen went 
to Staunton by automobile and at one 
point on the road a policeman was stop- 
ping any cars that looked at all susp1- 
cious. Some of the reverend clergy 
were allowed to pass without being 
halted—perhaps those wearing cleri- 
cals. Several were stopped and given 
“the once over.’’ Fortunately these 
clergymen are a decent looking lot—a 
few really handsome—so after a quick 
glance at the occupants of the cars and 
once the inquiry, ‘“‘Where are all you 
preachers going, anyway?’ they were 
permitted to go on. 

ie 


Memorials at Radford. 

At the evening service on Sunday, 
September 22, Bishop Jett set apart 
four stained glass windows in Grace 
Church at Radford. These had been 
given as memorials to Deaconess 
Blanche Adams, Miss Minnie Howe, Mrs. 
Mary Catherine Wilson and Mr. John A. 
Wilson. For a while, just after she 
came to this country from her home in 
England, Deaconess Adams lived in Rad- 
ford, and during the rest of her life, 
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most of which was spent as a mission- 
ary in the mountains, she retained deep 
love for Radford and its people. The 
Bishop preached on ‘‘Christian Citizen- 


ship.” Also participating in the serv- 
ice was the Rev. Charles W. Sydnor, 
who lives in Pulaski, and is. rector of 
Christ Church, Pulaski, and Grace 
Church, Radford. 
Ty eANese 
~ to) 
GHORGIA. 
Rt. Rev. F. F. Reese, D. D., Bishop 


——————_ 0 ——_———_—_—_- 
St. John’s Choir Boys Entering the 
Ministry. 
J. Sullivan Bond, Jr., who was grad- 
uated from Princeton University in 
June, left last week to begin his. stud- 


ies at the Virginia Theological Semi- 
nary. Mr. Bond is the fourth young 
man of the boys’ choir of St. John’s 


Church, Savannah, to enter the sacred 
ministry in the past few years. The 
others are: The Rev. Henry Bell Hodg- 
kins, rector of St. Peter’s Church, Co- 
lumbia, Tenn.; the Rey. Hill Sloan, reec- 
tor of Emporia Va.; and the Rey, Ar- 
mand Hyler, Vicar of Christ Church; 
Valdosta, and St. James, Church, Quit- 
man, Ga. 

To William Brooke Reeve, for six- 
teen years organist and choirmaster, is 
given much of the credit for these young 


men entering the Church. Mr. Reeve 
teaches the boys’ choir as a unit at 
Church School. 

Bishop Reese returned to’ the city 


last week much improved in health, af- 
ter spending two months at Blowing 
Rock, N. C. 

Julia St. 


Clair Moore. 


- O 

WESTERN NORTH CAROLINA. 

Rt. Rev. Robert Emmet Gribben, Bishop. 
(0) 
Convocation Meets. 

The Convocation of Asheville met at 
St. James’ Church, Hendersonville, on 
Tuesday, September 17. The general 
subject of the meeting was the Church’s 
attitude to the English Bible, with par- 
ticular reference to the approaching 
Coverdale celebration. Papers were 
read on “How We Got the Bible,’’ by 
the Rev. Albert New of Waynesville; 
“The Bible in the Middle Ages,” by the 
Rev. H. P. Scratchley of Asheville; ‘‘The 
Translations otf the Bible,’’ by the Rev. 
Frank Blackwelder of Canton;.:and 
“How to Read and Understand the 
Bible,’”’ by the Rev. James P. Burke of 
Hendersonville. Unusual interest was 
displayed by the entertaining parish, a 
large number of people attending at the 
various sessions. 

Upon the adjournment of Convoca- 
tion, the Dean, the Rev. A. W. Farnum, 
turned the meeting over to the Rev. 
Edgar R. Neff, chairman of the Field 


Department of the Diocese. On the 
night of September 17, addresses on 
“Looking Forward’’ were made _ by 


Bishop Gribbin and the Rey. Edgar R. 
Neff. On the following morning, the 
clergy assembled at a round table dis- 
cussion, led by the Rev. G. L. Granger 
of Sylva, on ‘‘Rural Work,” the Rev. 
J. P. Burke, on ‘“‘The Partnership 
Plan,’ and “The Forward Movement,” 
the Rey. George F. hogers, rector, Trin- 
ity Church, Asheville. 
Arthur W. Farnum, 
Chairman, Department of Publicity. 
—$— ————_ 
NEW YORK. 
Rt. Rev. Wm. T. Manning, D. D., Bishop 
Rt. Kev. A. S. Lloyd, D. D., Suffragan 
Fit. Rev. Chas, K. Gilbert, D. D., Suffragan 
 — O - 

Theological Seminary Opens 118th Year. 

With more than forty-five new stu- 
dents enrolled, the General Theological 
Seminary of the Church has opened for 

(Continued on page 22. 
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FAMILY DEPARTMENT 


OCTOBER. 
6. Sixteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
13. Seventeenth Sunday after Trinity. 


18 St, Luke (Friday). 

20. Bighteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
27.. Nineteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
28. SS. Simon and Jude (Monday). 


s . * 


COLLECT FOR THE SIXTEENTH SUN- 
DAY AFTER TRINITY. 

O Lord, we beseech Thee, let Thy con- 
tinual pity cleanse and defend Thy Church; 
and, because it cannot continue in safety 
without Thy succour, preserve it ever- 
more by Thy help and goodness; through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


* * * 


For the Southern Churchman. 
“EVEN THERE . . THY RIGHT HAND 
SHALL HOLD ME.” 

Psalm 139:10. 

William Olney. 


So after all, amid the din and tumult, 


Depression, loss, perplexity and fear, 
There is the grasp of His Right Hand 
upon me; 


I do not walk alone, my God is near. 


Because His Fingers tighten fast upon me, 
Holding me close so that I cannot sink: 
The roaring of the blast will raise no 
tremor, 
: Safe, though I stand upon destruction’s 
brink, 


That Right Hand crowns an Arm that is 
Almighty: 
It is possessed by One Who is All-Wise: 
That Hand obeys a Heart that is most lov- 
ing; 
It serves a Mind no _chance- ill can sur- 
prise, 
Therefore, though night 
though the pathway 
To better days be hidden from my sight: 
Held in that Right Hand I shall walk se- 
curely 
Into a pleasant Future Heav’nly-bright, 


enshroud me; 


* * * 


‘A Remarkable Child of Africa. 
By H. H. Smith. 


The slave trade was such a lucrative 
business in’ the seventeenth century 
that Rhode Island, ‘‘the greatest slave- 
trading state in America, built 103 slave 
ships in the decade from 1698 to 1708. 
and in 1770 this state alone had 150 
ships engaged in the slave trade.” 
Weatherford, who states these facts in 
his interesting book, “The Negro coe 
Africa to America,” also tells us tha 
many of the slave ships carried rum o 
Africa.which was exchanged for a cargo 
of slaves. One of the shrewd slave 
traders of Rhode Island gave these in- 
structions to his captain: ‘‘Warter yr 
Yum as much as possible and sell as 
nuch by short measuer as you can.” 


In 1761 a slave ship from Senegall, 
West Africa, entered the harbor of Bos- 
ton. Wedo not know whether that par- 
ticular cargo of slaves had been procured 
by the barter of ‘‘short- -measure, wa- 
tered rum’’; but we do know that amoug 
those childr en of the Dark Continent 
there was a little girl about eight years 
old. She was not an attractive object 
—with her dirty face and unkempt hair; 
but there was something about the 
brightness of the eye that caused a good 
woman who desired to secure a servait 
to purehase her. 


It, was not with the covetous spirit. 


of an unfeeling slave trader that «Mrs. 
John Wheatley bought this child. Mrs. 


Wheatley was a woman of refinement 
and of a religious turn of mind. While 
the child was to be trained as a useful 
servant of the household, her mistress 
felt a responsibility for her educaticn 
and religious training. The child 
proved to be unusually bright and quick 
to learn. In a little more than a year 
she was able to read the most difficuit 
parts of the Scriptures fluently. She 
was encouraged in her love of books and 
given opportunity to continue her stud- 
ies until she could read some of the 
Latin classics—especially Virgil and 
Ovid, Pope’s translation of Homer was 
her favorite English classic. She 
showed some gifts for verse making and 
when. only fourteen years old wrote 
these lines: 


On Being Brought From Africa to 


America, 
‘“-Twas mercy brought me from my pa- 
gan land, 
Taught my benighted soul to under- 
stand 
That there’s a God—that there’s a Sav- 
iour, too: 
Once I redemption neither sought nor 
knew. 
Some view our sable race with scornful 
eye— 


‘Their color is a diabolic dye’. 


Remember, Christians, Negroes black 
as Cain - 

May be refined and join the angelic 
strain.’’’ 


That is not great poetry, of course; 
but just think of it from a child only 
six years out of the African jungles! 
Phillis Wheatley was highly esteemed 
by many of the prominent families cf 
Boston for her lovable disposition and 
her unusual talents. She wrote a poe. 
complimentary to George Washington 
in 1775, during the siege of Boston. 
On receipt of the poem, Washington 
wrote her: ‘‘I thank you most sincerely 
for your polite notice of me, in the ele- 
gant lines you enclosed, and however 
undeserving I may be cf such encomium 
and panegyric, the style and manner 
exhibit a striking proof of your poeti- 
cal talents, in honor of which and as a 
tribute justly due to you, I would have 
published the poem, had I not been ap- 
prehensive that while I only mean to 
give the world this new iustance of 
your genius, I.might have incurred the 
imputation of vanity.’’ Washington ia- 
vited her to visit him at his headquar- 
ters at Cambridge, and she was re- 
ceived with marked courtesy by the Gen- 
eral and his officers. 

Phillis Wheatley is not included 
among our great poets, but when Hda- 
mund Clarence Stedman published his 
“Library of American Literature,’ ie 
included her poem on Imagination: 


“Tmagination! Who can sing thy force? 

Or who describe the swiftness of thy 
course? 

Soaring throagh air to find the bright 
abode, 

Th’ empyreal palace of the thundering 
God, 

We on Thy pinions can surpass the 
wind, 

And leave the rolling universe be- 
hind: 

From ‘star to star the mental optics 
rove, 


Measure the _ skies, 
realms above; 

There in one view we grasp the mighty 
‘whole, 

Or with new worlds amaze. th’ 
bounded ‘soul.’  ~ " 


and range the 


un- 
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Phillis Wheatley was most fortunate 
in finding her home in the Wheatiey 
family. Like many other Negroes 
brought up as slaves, she responded to 
the high ideals set before her. Writ- 
ing of the death of her mistress, she 
said: 

“T have lately met with a great triai 
in the death of my mistress; let us 
imagine the loss of a parent, a sister 
or brother, the tenderness of all were 
united in her. I was a poor little out- 
cast and a stranger when she took me 
in; not only into her house, but I pres- 
ently became a sharer in her most ten- 
der affections. I was treated by her 
more like a child than her servant; no 
opportunity was left unimproved of giv- 
ing me the best of advice; but in terms 
how tender! how engaging. This I 
hope ever to keep in remembrance. Her 
exemplary life was a greater monitor 
than all her precepts and instructions. 
To alleviate our sorrow we had the sat- ° 
isfaction to see her depart in inex- 
pressible raptures, earnest longings, 
and impatient thirstings for the upper 
courts of the Lord.’’ 

Speaking of Phillis Wheatley, in his 
book, ‘The Negro in Literature and 
Art,’’ Brawley said: 

“Hers was a great soul. Her ambi- 
tion knew no bounds, her thirst for 
knowledge was insatiable, and she tri- 
umphed over the most adverse circum- 
stances. A child of the wilderness and 
a slave, by her grace and culture she 
satisfied the conventionalities of Boston 
and of England. Her brilliant conver- 
sation was equaled only by her modest 
demeanor. LEHverything about her was 
refined. More and more as one stud- 
ies her life he becomes aware of her 
sterling Christian character. In a dark 
day she caught a glimpse of the eternal 
light, and it was meet that the first 
Negro woman in American literature 
should be one of unerring piety and the 
highest of literary ideals.”—The Pres- 
byterian of the South. 

i * oo 
Work. ; 

For the seed in the soil, the ‘grass 
on the stalk, and the twig on the tree 
the sun, rain and air are agencies of 
life, growth, and splendor; but for the 
grass which is mown, or the twig 
which is broken, they are factors which 
wither, mold, and decay. The great 
dynamos of God are working. Through 
activities and functioning the universe, 
all things, and beings came. That is 
essential to develop the feet, hands, eye, 
mind, and soul. Work is the elixir. ‘of 
life; it furnishes zest, strength, inter- 
est, joy, power, and keeps us from evil. 
Drones are nowhere admired; the 
world’s great men are men of achieve- 
ment and the happiest moments are mo- 
ments when our persistent and most 
strenuous directed efforts bring about 
anticipated results. God is the Master 
of work; and Christ said, “I came not 
to be ministered unto, but to minister.’ 
His greatest reward is for the worker: 
“Well done, good and faithful servant.” 
How can anyone expect glory here, or 
hereafter, who is not doing anything? 

Blessed is the man who has found a 
task which he enjoys; and mercy on 
the man who is obliged to do what he 
does not like; for he is certainly in mis- 
ery. Pity the man who has nothing to 
do for he has not fruits to enjoy; and 
he has reached the destination before 
his day. Even God does not try to make 
anything out of a sea which has no 
outlet except a Dead Sea; so a man who 


does not serve and grow dies. Give in- 
formation and your knowledge in- 
creases; offer a helping hand and you 


acquire skill; be courteous in every way, 
every day, and you will reap a winning 
personality; by inspiring other sot 
own joy increases. Certainly’ the soviet 
your life to a great extent is* ir 
own power. The true happiss sli 
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not in the pensioned era but in the noble 
adventure of carrying on.—L. 8. Hoft- 
man, in he Christ We Love. 
Ce ee haa} 

For the Southern Churchman. 
FOOD FOR MARS. 
Grace French Smith, 
Inscribed in Belgian, Italian or French, 
On treights that are aiming for war and 

trench 

“Right horses or forty men,” 
And either were shoved in the pen. 

So the infinite value of man had been lost, 
For the war must be won at whatever 

cost, 
“Tf we make such a drive as you suggest,” 
Said an aide to Napoleon, risking arrest, 

“One million men will be lost! 
One million men are the cost.” 

And Napoleon answered, with ice, to his 

plea, 
“And what are a million men to me?” 


Turn the pages of history—ever, alas! 
A determined struggle to crush the mass, 

“Hight horses or forty men,” 

And either are shoved in the pen. 
A selfish use of the crowd for greed, 
Not men of God, they are cattle—and 

bleed. 
* * * 
Trying Both Ways. 

Wakutemani found himself strangely 
drawn to the missionary, and he heaid 
her teaching again and again, and de- 
parted without reply. But one day he 
came to her and said: “I will try your 
way without leaving the old way. [ 
will try both ways at once. Te!l me 
what a Christian ought to do; I will do 
that. I will also do what an Indian 
ought to do. And in a year I will foi- 
low the way that has satisfied me.” 

The missionary said: “If you are to 
be a Christian, you must not drink, 
nor do violence. And you must pray 
to the Great Spirit to teach you the 
right way.”’ 

The dances came, and Wakutemani 
led them. Naked and painted, he sang 


the old war-songs, and leaped and 
brandished his weapons, the young 
braves following him. The drums 


sounded their monotonous accompaiti- 
ment; the voices droned, and rose at 
times into yells; and their savage in- 
stincts swelled with every dance. At 
last there came a lull, and Wakutemani 
stood in the midst of the ring. ‘‘This 
way does not satisfy me,’’ he said. ‘If 
any others feel as I do, let them follow 
me.” 

Two young braves rose and followed 
him out of the circle into the night. 
They went back to the Mission. ‘‘We 
have tried both ways,’ they said to the 
missionary; ‘“‘we will follow yours.’’ 

They followed in the new way, and 
found that it satisfied. Every Sunday, 
a middle-aged Indian stands up in one 
of the little churches and reads from 


the Bible and teaches the people how: 


the Great Spirit wants men to live. It 
is the Rev. Mr. Wakutemani. The young 
men know he was a great brave in his 
youth, and that he tried both ways, and 


found the way that satisfies. —Sel. 
* * %* 
“His Most Worthy Praises.” 


One of the reasons for our attend- 
ance at church, as recorded in the ex- 
hortation, is ‘‘To set forth His most 
worthy praise.’’ Long before, the Psalm- 
ist had struck the same note in the 
words, ‘‘He that offereth me thanks and 
praise, he honoureth me.’’ The verse 
continues, ‘To him that ordereth his 
conversation right will I show the sal- 
vation of God.’”’ In the balanced poetry 
of his day, the Psalmist sets forth the 
two ways of praise and thanksgiving. 
One is by the lips, the other is by the 
life, by ordering the conversation, that 
is the manner of life, aright. 


a 
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It is not uncommon for people to 
ask for the prayers of the Church in 
their extremity and adversity. But it is 
uncommon for people to ask for spe- 
cial thanksgiving for mercies vouch- 
safed to them. Likewise for ten who 
give thanks with their lips there is 
about one who does it with his life. The 
general thanksgiving prays that we may 
give thanks not only with our lips, but 
also with our lives by giving up ‘‘our- 
selves to Thy service and by walking 
before Thee in holiness and righteous- 
ness all our days.’’ 

As we are slack in thanking God, so 
we fail often to express our gratitude 
to our fellows. How many people take 
the comforts and joys of home for 
granted. Their climax of gratitude is 
often, “It might be worse.” Hearts are 
overburdened and nigh to breaking 
more often than we imagine as they look 
in vain for words of appreciation, 
thanks and love. It behooves us to stir 
ourselves in the direction both regard- 
ing God and our loved ones. 

—Canadian Churchman. 
* * * 
He Is Able.”’ 

There is nothing that the world is 
quite so much in need of as renewal of 
man’s faith in God’s wisdom and in 
His love and power. In His wise provi- 
dence He knows our needs better than 
we ourselves. In His love He is ready 
to meet those needs whenever we turn 
to Him in the faith that breaks down 
the barrier of separation that by our 
sin and indifference we have erected be- 
tween ourselves and Him. Then His 
power is available to us in all our ways. 
And it is as true today as it ever nas 
been that He is able to supply all our 
need ‘‘according to His riches in glory 
by Christ Jesus.’’ 

* * * 
God Our Guide. 

“Order my steps” is a prayer which 
should ever be on our lips. We shouid 
get our orders from God, not once in 
our life only, when we first give our- 
selves to him; not at the opening of 
each day only, as we go forth to the 
day’s task; not merely at the beginning 
of each new piece of work or of each 
fresh task—but every moment, for each 
step. That is what walking with God 
means. We may make this so real that 
we shall look up into God’s face con- 
tinually, asking, ‘“‘What next, dear Lord? 
What shall I do now? Which couise 
shall I take today? How shall I do 
this duty?”’ If we can but have God’s 
guidance and help for the little short 
steps, we need not fear for the long 
miles, the great stretches of road. It 
each step is of His ordering, the long 
miles will be paths of His choosing. 

—Author not known. 
* * * 
Do It Well. 

“What is worth doing is worth doing 
well.” Many a task fails of beauty and 
value because of that fine finishing 
touch. A little self-examination wouid 
be ot service here. You attend church, 
but do you do it well? Do you coine 
on time? Do you come prayerfully? Do 
you share in the service and promote the 
atmosphere of worship? You teach in 
the Sunday School. Are you regular? 
Does every member of your class know 
that when he comes on Sunday morn- 
ing you will be here ahead of him to 
welcome him, to make him glad he has 
come? Do you prepare your lessons cara- 
fully and prayerfully, bringing a fresh 
and helpful message to your class? You 
are a member of one of the church or- 
ganizations. Do you bring that organi- 
zation your enthusiasm? Are you one 
of those whose eager helpfulness makes 
the organization a success, or one whose 
lagging steps tend to retard its prog- 
ress. How well do; you do your part 
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as a member of the church? Do you just 
“pet by,’ or do you give your church 
your best? 
—Dr. Ryland Knight, in 
Christian Index, 
* -* & 
For the Southern Churchman, 
COMPASSION, 
Mabel C. Gorrell, 
My friend sat near his Open door 
To watch the fading clouds grow dim; 
In early years he worked and strove 
For all that patience won for him; 


The peace attained was worth its price, 
And light, that glows in eyes and face; 
Devotion toward his fellowmen, 
The will to serve in any place. 


He loves each one who passes by, 
Though some are crippled, dwarfed by 
Shade, 
One put them here to live and serve— 
They all are souls our Father made. 


* * = 


“Throw Away Your Baggage.” 

In one of his recent sermons Toyo- 
hiko Kagawa, the famous Japanese 
evangelist, says that in the great earth- 
quake in Tokyo a few years ago the po- 
licemen were continually shouting to 
the crowds that were seeking to escape 
the flames: ‘‘Throw away your bag- 
gage!” He says that thousands of peo- 
ple perished who might have escaped 
if they had been willing to heed the 
advice and leave behind them the silks 
and other valuables they were seeking 
to save. In one sense of the word, this 
was what Jesus was saying to the rich 
young ruler when He told them to go 
sell all that he had, and give it to the 
poor, and come and follow Him. It is 
an admonition that nearly all of us 
need. Material possessions and earthly 
values have a place of too great impor- 
tance in the average life. We are al- 
ways in danger of clinging to these so 
tightly that we imperil our immortal 
souls. Often it becomes necessary for 
us to rid ourselves of some cherished 
possession and deires and ambition in 
order that we may find the way that 
leads to spiritual life. 

—Christian Observer. 


Ch At ea 

For the Southern Churchman. 
“WE HAVE HERE BUT FIVE LOAVES.” 

Martha Young. 

What was the taste of that blessed Bread 
On which thousands hungry folk fed? 
No human hands that Bread kneeded— 
By love and pity created: 


It was not asked, it was given free— 
(Fragments gathered abundantly) 
That same love, power, sympathy 
In this same need can sustain me. 


* * * 


A dear old lady attended a health 
lecture, and stayed behimd to ask the 
lecturer a question. 

“Did I understand you to say,’’ she 
asked, “that deep breathing kills mi- 
crobes?’’ 

“T certainly did say that many mi- 
crobes are killed by deep breathing,” 
replied the lecturer. 

“Then can you tell me, please,’’ she 
asked, “how one can teach the mi- 
crobes to breath deeply?’’—Exchange. 


“There is no way to the highest,” 
says Hugo, ‘‘except through the high.” 


If you are to live at all we must live 
as men who recognize the whole world 
as neighbors; and oftentimes our best 
service will be rendered to those so 
far off, so mean, so obscure, that we 
preclude all possibility of any return. 
—Bishop Brent. 


The Little Red Bicycle. 

The little red bicycle lived in a great 
big house on a wide shady street, and 
was owned by a little boy, called Tom- 
my Brown. Tommy had a great many 
other toys as well, but of them all he 
loved his bicycle the most. The little 
red bicycle slept in a big cupboard just 
off the front hall, and with him slept 
the roller skate twins, the ball and bat, 
and Mr. Broom, who never lay down 
because he was so very tall. 


Now Tommy was a very gcod little 


boy, and tidy one, too. Every atter- 
noon when he came in from play he 
made sure that his toys were put to 


sleep in the cupboard before he went 
upstairs to wash for tea. ‘Oh, dear,” 
said the little red bicycle one day, ‘l 
do wish Tommy would be a little more 
careless once in a while and forget to 
put me away.”’ ‘Whatever for?” said the 
pall and bat together. ‘‘Because I want 
to see the world,’ sighed the little red 
bicycle, and even though the roller 
skates said, ‘‘How silly!” be fell to 
dreaming of the big world outside. 

All grew quiet in the cupboard as 
one by one the toys fell asleep. Poor 
Mr. Broom slipped a little sideways un- 
til) Nise head was in. a) cormer: | “Gra- 
cious!’’ said the little red bicycle sud- 
denly—then held his breath for fear 
some of the others would hear him and 
waken—but none did. What had he 
seen? Why, the door was swinging 
open and he could feel a breeze. Tom- 
my for once had forgotten to shut the 
front door tightly and the breeze haa 
opened the cupboard, too. “Now is my 
chance for an adventure,” the little red 
bicycle whispered, and so saying he gave 
his peddles a twirl and away he went. 

Out through the door and down the 
front steps went the naughty little bi- 
eycle. His pedals whizzed round and 
round as he saile ddown the street, and 
as he went he sang a little song: 


“Oh, why should I stay in a cupboard 


and sleep, 
With some stuffy old toys and a 
broom, 
When I can be out in the big wide 
world, 
Having fun where there’s plenty of 
ee LOOT 


On and on went the little red bicycle, 
and faster and fatser went his little 
pedals, and faster and faster went his 
little round wheels. Mr. Yellow Moon 
looked down as he sailed the blue sky 
and gasped when he saw what the little 
red bicycle was doing. ‘‘Little red bi- 
eycle, little red bicycle, what are you 
doing out here all by yourself at this 
hour of the night. Go home to bed.” 
But the little red bicycle just laughed 
at Mr. Moon and kept on singing his 
naughty little song. Then all the little 
stars looked down and blinked their 
eyes when they saw what the little red 
bicycle was doing. ‘“‘Go home to bed; 
go home to bed,” they cried, “‘This is 
the time for the fairy folk to play and 
Vou may bump into some and hurt them 
“if you are not careful.’ But the 
~naughty little red bicycle just gave his 
~pedals a flip and kept on going along. 

Pretty soon he began to get tired for, 
~you waust remember, he had been going 
~very fast. “This isn’t much fun,’ he 
said crossly, as he stopped by a big 
board fence to rest, “I’ve run, and I’ve 
run, and I’ve run, and I haven’t met 
any adventure yet.’’ The big board 
fence, who was listening, just smiled 
and said to himself, ‘‘Perhaps if I teach 
the little red bicycle a lesson he will be 
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good once more and go home to bed 
where he belongs.’”’ So what do you 
think he did? He began to stretch— 
and he stretched, and he stretched, and 


he stretched, until he had made a big 
ring right around the spot where the 
little red bicycle was standing. ‘Oh, 
dear! Oh, dear! What has happened?” 
cried the little red bicycle, ‘“‘How did 
this wall ever get here? Oh, how shall 


I ever get out?’ First he went this way, 
and then he went that, and he banged 
on one side, then he banged on another, 
but the big board fence only smiled and 
stood quite still. 

Pretty soon the little red bicycle’s 
nice red paint began to scratch, and 
one pedal got such a bang that it feil 
right off. ‘Oh, dear! Oh, dear! I wish 
I had been a good little bicycle and 
never come out. Oh, why didn’t I lis- 
ten to Mr. Moon when he spoke to me? 
I wonder if he would help me now?” 
So saying he looked up into the sky 
and there was Mr. Moon sailing right 
over head. ‘‘Please, Mr. Yellow Moon, 
Iam so sorry I have been naughty. It 
wasn’t any fun looking for adventure 


all by myself, and now that I have 
found one, I am in trouble. Will you 
please help me, Mr. Moon?” “I will if 


you promise to go right home and never 
leave your nice cosy cupboard again, 
unless Tommy takes you out,’’ said Mr. 
Moon. “Oh, I will, I will. Thank you, 
dear Mr. Moon,” cried the little red 
bicyele. “All right! Here: comes one 
of my jolly little moonbeams,”’ called 
Mr. Moon, “Catch hold tightly and I 
will lift you up and carry you home.” 
Down came the moonbeam, and up 
went the little red bicycle—and before 
he knew it, he was sate back in his 
cosy cupboard. 

“Oh! Here I am. 
whispered the little 
fully, 
see if any of the others had heard. But 
Mr. Broom was sound asleep in his cor- 
ner and the other toys were far away 
in dreamland. ‘‘How sleepy and tired 
I am and how glad I am to be back 
again,’’ he thought as he too dozed off 
to sleep. ‘“‘Thank you, Mr. Moon, for 
helping me, I’ll never be so silly and 
naughty again.’’ And Mr. Moon, who 
was looking in the window, looked down 
and winked at the big board fence, 
“You helped, too,’’ he seemed to say. 

In the morning, when Tommy’s 
mother went to get her broom to sweep 
the kitchen floor, she found the open 
cupboard door. Looking in, she gasped 
at the sight, and then called, “Come, 
Tommy, you will have to get busy and 
fix your little red bicycle, the door must 
have swung open in the night and has 
knocked off a pedal and scratched the 
paint. Perhaps Daddy will help you 
with it tonight’’—and he did. 

—Geraldine Taylor, 
in Canadian Churchman. 
* * * 
Pork Chops. 

Scrap loved pork chops. Why his 
family so seldom ate them was a mys- 
tery to him, and the amount of chicken 
and fish they did eat was appalling; for 
neither of these was he ever allowed to 
touch lest a bone become lodged in his 
throat. 

Ridiculous, he thought. But nobody 
paid any attention to his ideas, or even 
appeared to understand them, though 
he barked the most lustily. 

Of course, he was a member of the 
family, and as such should have been 
listened to. 

For years he had performed his du- 
ties in the household as.any self-re- 


How wonderful!’’ 
red, bicyele joy- 


then looked around anxiously to 
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specting member should. He drove the 
cows to pasture and sent the pigs back 
into their yard when they sometimes 
managed to escape and get into the po- 
tato patch, he carried sticks of wood and 
acted as general protector to everybody 
on the farm. 

He had been such a tiny ball of brown 
fur when he had first been given ta 
the boys, that Scrap had seemed the 
only appropriate name to call him, and 
Scrap he had been ever since, though 
as time went on the name was not so 
descriptive as it had been at first. 

He loved the boys dearly and was 
their companion, and they taught him 
tricks enough to have fitted him for any 
circus. All together, he led a very 
happy life, and if the rest of the family 
did not always understand him, he felt 
that it was not his fault. He under- 
stood them well enough. He knew that, 
when the boys started off right after 
breaktast with books under their arms, 
he was never expected to go farther 
than the gate with them, and that, when 
they went off up the road with an ax, 
or perhaps a box of lunch, it was his 
time for a grand frolic, and that by 
no chance whatever would he be left at 
home. 

Oh, the delight of those tramps! The 
boys usually walked miles on those oc- 
casions, but Scrap easily ran three or 
four times as far, making little excur- 
sions around trees and bushes, chasing 
dozens of delightful odors, scratching 
up the soft wood mold in search of no 
one knew exactly what, and again fly- 
ing (so lightly did his paws touch the 
ground) in pursuit of some incautious 
rabbit that had strayed from its bur- 
row. 

When these tramps were over and 
two very tired, hungry boys came back, 
an even more tired brindle dog followed 
them and could hardly wait to get to 
his comfortable napping-place behind 
his kitchen stove. 

It was when they were coming back 
from one of these long tramps one brisk 


fall afternoon, that Mother, opening the. 


door, spied the boys up the road, Scrap 


proudly trotting beside them, with a 
long stick in his mouth. 
“Take it to Mother,” said Jay, as 


Scrap looked up for instructions. 
Away he bounded, laying the stick at 
her feet. 


Mother patted him and told him he 


was a good dog to bring her kindling 


wood for her grate fire, and then as 
the boys-came nearer she called.to them 
to hurry, since dinner was ready; for, 
you see, Scrap’s family had lived in 
the city until the last few years and had 


clung to the city custom of having din- 


ner in the late afternoon. 

“We have got some nice pork chops 
and baked potatoes, and sister has made 
us some soup, too,’’ Mother added. 

“That sounds pretty good to me,” 
said Jay. “I am hungry enough to eat 
the barn door.” 

“So am I,’ echoed Will. 

No one noticed that Scrap’s ears went 
up and his tail gave an extra joyful wag 
at the mention of pork chops. 

It took but a few minutes for the boys 
to wash their hands and make them- 
selves sufficiently presentable to sit 
down at the table, and it was not long 


before six hungry people were doing > 


full justice to Sister’s good soup. 

Father looked up suddenly and asked 
where Scrap was. 

“Behind the kitchen stove, ”* answered 
Sister. 

“What did you do with the chops?” 
Father asked. 

“They’re on the hearth,” 
swered. 


she an- 


“Aren’t you afraid Scrap will: get 


them? 


and you know how he loves pork — 
4 qn y-? ay 


»* 
> 


chops.” 


He is as hungry as the boys, — 
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Right here I must explain that the 
stove in that kitchen was an old-fash- 
ioned, rather large affair, with no warm- 
ing oven, but with a wide low hearth 
in front, where the food next to be 
served was often set to keep hot. The 
hearth was so low, indeed, that it was 
only just above the level of Scrap’s 
nose. 

“No,” said Sister, ‘he won’t take 
them. You know, Daddy, you have 
yourself often boasted about Scrap’s 
honesty. You know he has never stolen 
a thing since he was a little bit of a 
puppy. Iam sure there is no virtue in 
being honest if things are put so far 
out of the way that one can’t steal 
them.”’ 

“Very well,’’ said her father, “but I’m 
not looking out for Scrap’s virtues just 
now so much as I am for our dinner.”’ 

By this time most of the family had 
finished eating their soup, and Sister 
rose to take the dishes from the table, 
walking very softly toward the door. 
Once there, she beckoned to her father, 
who followed quickly and peeped in the 
kitchen door. 

Scrap was no longer snoozing behind 
the kitchen stove as Sister had left him, 
but had gone to the other end of the 
long room, and was lying with his nose 
in the corner farthest away. 

Triumphantly Sister returned to the 
dining room with the platter in her 
hands, and Mother carefully counted 
the chops and said, ‘‘Yes, that is ex- 
actly the number I cooked.” It was 
perfectly certain that they had not been 
touched. 

“Now, Daddy, what do you say to 
that?’’ asked Sister. 

“Well,’’ said Father, ‘‘I’ll tell you just 
what I think. Scrap is a great deal 
wiser and better than some people. He 
not only did not yield to temptation, 
but he got as far out of the way of it 
as he could.” 

“Come here, Scrap. You certainly de- 
serve a reward. Sit up like a gentle- 
man,’ and Scrap straightened himself 
up at once on his hind legs, joyfully took 
the nicely browned chop Father gave 
him, and carried it out on the old mat 
in the back porch, which was his usual 
dining room. 

“T’ll save every bone for him, too,”’ 
said Mother. 

—kKate Post, in Zion’s Herald. 
* * * 
Our Plant-Enemies. 

You will probably go all through life 
without being bitten by a poisonous 
snake. Everybody knows that rattlers, 
copperheads and a few other sorts of 
snakes have pvison fangs, but do you 
know your enemies in the plant world 
when you meet them? 

To be sure, the bite of the poison- 
ivy family is not so serious as rattle- 
snake bite, but it can be very disagree- 


able. Take a look at the pretty little 
plant which is often found climbing 
trees. It has leaves a good deal like 


oak-tree leaves. They are shiny green 
in spring and gorgeous autumn colors 
in the fall. They look as if they would 
make a nice bouquet to take home, but 
if you pick them, or even brush against 
them, you are very likely to have much 
itching and swollen hands covered with 
little blisters. You may even have the 
poison-oak poisoning spread all over 
your body, and be sick in bed. 

When the famous Captain John Smith 
came to Virginia, he seems to have met 
the poison-ivy family for the first time. 
No doubt he found it in the same woods 
where Pocahontas saved his life. His 
description of the treacherous plant 
runs: “The poisonous weed, being in 
shape but little different from our Eng- 
lish yvie; but being touched causeth 
redness, itchinge, and lastly blysters’’; 
and that description is as true today 
as it was when Jamestown was founded. 
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There are four sorts of poison-ivy 
plants in our country. Every one of 
them is to be avoided if you value your 
comfort. Three of these plant ene- 
mies grow in the eastern part of the 
United States and one in the west. The 
poison-oak as mentioned is the typical 
western pioneer. Poison-sumac, which 
looks very much like the harmless su- 
mac, and poison-ivy are what you must 
look out for further east. 

Probably any old timer in the woods 
where you go for picnics or the moun- 
tains where you go camping and fishing 
can point out the dangerous weeds to 
you, but here is a simple way to tell 
each of the common poison plants. Poi- 
son-sumac, which is the most vicious 
and seriously poisonous of the whole 
family, grows only in bogs and swamps, 
where true sumac never grows. The 
fruit of poison-sumac is a drooping 
bunch of pale berries, while harmless 
true sumac has stiff erect bunches of 
brown or black seeds. Poison-ivy is of 
two sorts, one like a stiff little bush and 
one like a vine. The leaves of both 
grow in groups of three. They look 
much like woodbine or Virginia-creeper 
leaves, only the leaves of the harmless 
and pretty vine grow always in groups 
of five. Count the leaves. There is an 
old saying, ‘‘Five fingers are safe when 
handling five leaves.’’ Poison-oak leaves 
look like real oak leaves, but the in- 
dentations on the edges are not sa deep 
as on real oak leaves, and real oak 
leaves do not grow on low thin stems. 
They do not climb other trees, vine- 
like. Although the four plants look 
rather differently they all really belong 
to the same family, and it is a family 
one should not try to get acquainted 
with too intimately. Don’t try shak- 
ing hands with any of them. Many 
people claim they don’t take poison-ivy, 
and then find they do. 

You may go for years through woods 
where the poisoners grow and never 
catch the poison-ivy. Then you may 
happen to touch some when it is most 
poisonous, in the spring, or when you 
are hot and perspiring and most likely 
to be poisoned, and have a very differ- 
ent and disagreeable experience. There 
is no doubt that people differ a good 
deal in how suseeptible they are to poi- 
son-ivy poisoning, but most people can 
be poisoned under just the proper con- 
ditions. Some poison so easily that 
their faces and hands will swell and 
blister after merely driving by the poi- 
son plant and having the wind blow the 
poisonous elements their way. 

Just what it is about poison-ivy that 
poisons has long been a mystery. Doc- 
tors think now that it is at least partly 
a very irritating oil on the leaves of the 
plant. This oil may be transferred from 
one part of your skin to another, or 
from your hand to another’s by con- 
tact. 

If you have the bad luck to rub 
against any of these poisoners you had 
better wash as soon as possible either in 


gasoline or in strong soapsuds. These 
thing will take off the poison oil. Plain 
water does almost no good. As you 


know, water will not cut oil. 
—Hlizabeth Palmer, in Junior World. 
* * So 

“How Do You Do?” 

“Unele Bob,’’ complained Barbara, ‘‘I 
think it is silly for people to say, ‘How 
do you do?’ They seldom have time to 
stop and tell each other how they do. 
Why don’t they just say ‘Good day’?” 

Uncle Bob laid down his book. 

“That’s an interesting subject. 
pose we talk it over?” 

“How do you do?’ isn’t much to talk 
over,’’ sniffed Barbara. ‘I’m not going 
to say it any more.” 

“Of course,’? mused Uncle Bob, you 
might prefer to ask, ‘How do you per- 
spire?’ or ‘Have you eaten your rice’?” 


Sup- 
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Barbara stared at her uncle and then 
began to giggle. 

“The idea! I’d never say things like 
that.’’ 

“Probably not,’ agreed Uncle Bob, 
“unless you happened to be a native of 
Egypt or of China.’’ 

“You must be fooling.’ 

““Cross my heart’ I’m not. The first 
greeting is as common in Egypt as the 
other is in China.’’ 

“That’s funny,’ laughed Barbara. 

“In Spain,” went on her uncle, “they 
ask, ‘How are you’?” 

“We do that,’”’ nodded Barbara. 
shorter than ‘How do you do?’ ” 

“If we were to meet in France, now,” 
stated Uncle Bob, “I’d probably say to 
you, ‘How do you carry yourself?’ In 
Holland I might ask, ‘How do you 
fare?’ ” 

“And how would you greet me in 
Germany?’’ Barbara wanted to know. 

“T’d bow politely and inquire, ‘How 
do you find yourself?’ In Italy I’d ask, 
‘How do you stand’?’’ 

“My, this is fun!’’ laughed Barbara. 
“Tell me some more, Cncle Bob.’ 

“Swedish friends ask each other, ‘How 
can you?’ and—”’ 

“How can you—what?’’ demanded 
Barbara, so interested that she forgot 
she was interrupting. ‘That doesn’t 
make sense.’’ 

“To them it does,’”’ replied Uncle Bob. 
“Polite little Polish girls want to know 
‘How do you have yourself?’ while those 
of Russia ask, ‘How do you live on?’ ” 

“Don’t they mean, ‘What do you live 
on’?”’ inquired Barbara, looking puz- 
zled. 

“Of all things, no! That would be 
horribly impolite. The Persians, now, 
observe courteously, ‘May your shadow 
never grow less.’ ” 

“That’s about the funniest of all,” 
chuckled Barbara. “It’s a wonder their 
greeting doesn’t begin with ‘How’; so 
many of them begin with that word.’’ 

“It does seem popular as a starter,” 
declared Uncle Bob. ‘I met an Ameri 
can Indian brave last summer at a pa- 
geant, and what do you suppose he said 
when I greeted him?’’ 

“What, Uncle Bob?”’’ 

“He looked me over from head to 
foot and then solemnly grunted: ‘How?’ 
Just that. Brief to the point, wasn’t 
it? But—’pon my word!” cried her 
uncle at his watch, I’m going to be late 
to class, sure as shooting. Your ques- 
tions are too interesting, young lady. 
Save the rest for vacation, or you’ll 
make your poor uncle lose his job.” 

“Bye, then, Uncle,’’ responded' Bar- 
bara, “and thanks a lot.’’ 

Then she called after him: 

“My next question is going to be, 
how do people say ‘Good-bye’?” 

Uncle Bob glanced back over’ his 
shoulder and there was twinkle in his 
eye as he called: 

“So long, then!”’ 

* * * 


Holes In Your Pockets. 

Boys, did you ever stop to think that 
only civilized man has pockets? And 
what a wonderful thing they are.; But 
a pocket with holes isn’t worth much, 
TKS I es 

Your mind is a pocket, into which 
to put thoughts, ideas, impressions, pur- 
poses and all sorts of good things. But 
minds full of holes are not worth much. 
Lots of good things are put into them, 
but they don’t stay there. 

You’ll never be a good thinker, nor 
a very wise person until you patch the 
holes in your mind’s pockets. Forget- 
ting is one of the holes, lack of atten- 
tion another, lack of purpose a third, 
allowing yourself to get confused is an- 
other. How many other holes can you 
think of? 


“It’s 


—The Sentinel. 


—Sunshine. 
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Classified Advertisments and Notices 


all notices ana advertisements, excepting positions wanted, will be inserted in 


tmis department at a rate of 20 cents per agate line each insertion. 


Special raes 


to contracts of any length. A rate of 15 cents per line is made to persons seeking po- 
gitions. No advertisement accepted for less than 50 cents. 
Copy for this department must be received not later than Tuesday of the week in 


which it is intended that the first insertion shall appear. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


CHURCH VESTMENTS. 
Cathedrai »s.udio, Church embroideries, 
Altar and Pulpit Hangings. Stoles from 


84.60. Burse tnd veil from $10. Surplice 
from $8. Send for complete iine of pure 
frieh linens by the yard. Silks, fringes 


Embroidered emblems 


and old thread. 
oady Altar Guild Handbook, 


ready to appy. 
Ac 
L, V. MACKRILLE 
11 W. Kirke St., Chevy Chase, 
Washington, D. C. 
Telephone Wisconsin 2752. 


CHURCH LINEN. 

FINE IRISH LINEN specially selected 
for Church use. 36 inches to 54 inches 
wide, cut any length. Sample of 12 qua-~- 
lities on request. Mary Fawcett Com- 
pany, 97 Rockview Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 
ee al a Ge RS i la a i a ar 


OLD STAMPS WANTED. : 
WANTED—Confederate and United 
States stamps, used on envelopes. Col- 
lections purchased. Highest prices paid. 
George Hakes, Belvidere, Illinois. 
ST 


FOUNTAIN PENS. 
LIFETIME GUARANTEED FOUNTAIN 
PENS, price 75 cents each or (2) pens for 
$1.25, postpaid. These pens are guaran- 
teed to give satisfaction. Colors—pearl- 
in stores 


gray, the same pens that sell 
for $2. 

I also take subscriptions for all maga- 
zines published, at publisher’s rates, or 
less, “and I will appreciate your orders. 
Sold by a shut-in. Edward P. Broxton, 


2426 Arsenal Avenue, Augusta, Ga, 


SITUATION WANTED. 
eet EEE eee 
EXPERIENCED YOUNG CHURCHWOMAN 
desires position as secretary, or compan- 


ion-secretary. Free to travel. Address 
“K,” eare of Southern Churchman. 


DEATHS 


HARRISON: Died, at Scooba, Missis- 
sippi, September 7, 1935, MRS. EMILY 
CARR HARRISON, daughter of Dr. Wm. 


G. Carr, formerly of Bentioar, Albemarle 
County, Virginia. Charlottesville, Virginia, 
papers please copy. 


CHURCH INTELLIGENCE. 
(Cotinued from page 17.) 


its one hundred and eighteenth acade- 
mic year. The new seminary students 
include a Junior class of approximately 
thirty, together with more than fifteen 
graduate and transfer students. The ex- 
act enrollment will be determined next 
week. 

One faculty change was announced 
at the opening of the academic year. 
Miss Mary Brisley, of the Church Mis- 
sion of Health, has been appointed lec- 
turer in Pastoral Theology to succeed 
Leonard W. Mayo, resigned. 

Three tutors have resgned from the 
faculty and have not as yet been re- 
placed.. They are the Rev. Charles R. 
Fielding, now rector of St. Mary’s 
Church, Staten Island; the Rey. Jona- 
than G. Sherman, now rector of St. 
Thomas’ Church, Farmingdale, L. I., 
and the Rev. Robert N. Rodenmayer, 
now assistant at the Church of the 
‘Epiphany, New York. 

Charles D. Kean. 
() 
VIRGINIA. 

Rt. Rev. H. St. G. Tucker, D. D.. Bishop. 
Rt. Rev. Frederick D. Goodwin, D. D., 
Coadjutor. 
0 
Stratford Memorial Foundation Direc- 
tors and Distinguished Visitors Will 
Worship at Yeocomico Church. 

At the eleven o’clock service Sunday, 
October 13, the directors of the Robert 


E. Lee Memorial Foundation of Strat- 
ford and many distinguished visitors 
at the dedication of Stratford and oth- 
ers in Travel Season Week will attend 
Yeocomico Church. This year the Rev. 
W. A. R. Goodwin, rector of Bruton 
Parish, Williamsburg, will preach the 
Lee memorial sermon, Rev. C. E. Bux- 
ton, rector, having charge of the sery- 


Change of Address. 

The Rev. Walter E. Bentley, General 
Missioner, of 21 St. Stephen’s Place, 
New Dorp, has moved to 12 Sterling 
Avenue, New Dorp, Staten Island, New 
York City. 


The Rev. and Mrs. William Stephen 
Turner announce the birth of their son, 
William, III., born on September 23, in 
Atlanta, Ga. The Rev. Mr. Turner is 
the Canon of the Cathedral of St. 
Phiiip, Atlanta, and rector of the 
Church of Our Saviour, Atlanta. Mrs. 
Turner is the former Sarah Wadhams 
Pearson of Washington, D. C. 


The Rev. James M. Duncan has been 
transferred from St. Alban’s Church, 
Centredale, R. I., to the Church of the 
Ascension, Auburn, with supplementary 
work for the Church of the Resurrec- 
tion, Norwood. The new field is in a 
growing suburb of Providence, and un- 
der Mr. Duncan’s direction a steady 
development is expected. 

The Rev. Edwin J. White, Ph. D., 
has assumed charge of Grace Church, 
Willowdale, St. Stephen’s, Romulus, and 
St. Andrew’s, Kedacia, N. Y. 


The Ven. Franklin T. Eastment has 
resigned his position as Archdeacon of 
Altoona, Pa., and the clergy of that 
Archdeaconry have elected the Rev. 
William T. Sherwood, rector of Trinity 
Church, Tyrone, and St. John’s, Hunt- 
ingdon, to be Archdeacon. Bishop 
Brown made this announcement at a re- 
cent meeting of the Executive Council 
of the diocesa, 


The Rev. W. H. B. Allen, rector of St. 
Peter’s Church, Narragansett, R. I., 
has retired after a rectorshi pof thirty- 
six years. 


Deaths. 

The Rev. Henry Horton Williams, a 
retired minister of the Diocese of Vir- 
ginia, died on September 10, at his home 
in Charlottesville. Mr. Williams was 
born at Birkenhead, England, Novem- 
ber 17, 1852. He was engaged in busi- 


Is Your Home in Good Shape? 


Cold weather will soon be here. 
to furnace, plumbing, roof, ete., are necessary, discuss with us the matter 


of a loan to finance the work under TITLE I of the National Housing Act. 
Interest rate is $5 per $100 per year. 


State-Planters Bank and Trust Company | 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 


Hstablished 1865. 
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ness for many years and served as.a lay 
worker in the mountain missionary 
work in the Diocese of Virginia... Be- 
cause of having interest in the moun- 
tain work, he sought ordination to the 
diaconate in order to enlarge his field 
of service. He was ordained by Bishop 
Peterkin of West Virginia in 1822. He 
continued to be engaged in the moun- 
tain work until his retirement on ac- 
count of age. He married in August, 
1909, Miss Francis C. Birkley of Albe- 
marle County, who died several years 
ago. The funeral was held at Christ 
Church, Charlottesville, on September 
11, by the Rev. Robert F. Gibson, rec- 
tor of the church, assisted by other 
clergy of the Archdeaconry of the Blue 
Ridge. 


Stuart Maclear. 
The death of Stuart Maclean in Corn- 
wall, N. Y., has saddened many in the 


TEL ad 


QUICKLY—SURELY 


AMAZING NEW IDEA IN 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 
Nothing like this ever offered before . .. instant 
appeal to Sunday School Teachers, Pupils and 
Religious Workers. A simple idea yet one of 
the most sensible you have ever seen . .. and 
it sells on sight. Positively no competition. If 
you now have a line of Christmas Cards feature 
this idea too . . . it will double your profits. 
25c deposit (stamps or coin) required to defray 
cost of mailing samples. Positive guarantee to 
return full deposit if you are not satisfied. 
Act quick! Don’t delay! Write now! 
Commended by religious leaders 
LOUIS MANUFACTURING CO., 
1143-21 Fifth Ave., New York, N. 


Y. 


PROSTATE GLAND SUFFERERS. 
Free information regarding a treat- 
ment that I used, making me feel a well 
man again, as others also can testify. 
Names and addresses given. 
A. N. BEADLE 
1649 W. Haha St., Apt. S. C., 
St. Paul, Minn, 


The Evangelical Education Society 


-of the 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 

The Seventy-third Annual Meeting of 
the Life and Contributing Members of the 
Evangelical Education Society will be 
held on Thursday, October 17, 1935, in the 
Board Room of the Platt Building; 130 
South Twenty-second Street, Philadelphia, 
Penna., at 3:45 P. M., for the election of 
officers amd the transaction of such other 
business as may be presented, 


CHARLES H. LONG, 


General Secretary. 
Se 


RELIGIOUS CHRISTMAS CARDS. " 
Beautiful and Distinctive Cards appro- 
priate for the Holy Season, In Gold and 


Colour. From 5c. upwards. i 
Gorham Packets Religious Christmas 
Cards. All carefully selected. Packet A 


12 cards $1.00. Packet B—12 cards, 50c. 
Annual publications, Altar Bread and 
Parish Requisites. Christmas Creche 50c. 


and $1.00. Catalogue ready in Oct. 
Postage extra, 
EDWIN 8S. GORHAM, INC., 


Established 1900, 


18 West 45 Street, New York. 


If repairs 


Member Federal Reserve System. . | 


re ty 
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YOU 
NEED NOT 
FORGET 


—if you wish to remember. 
Follow the simple, practical rules in 
HOW TO MEMORIZE 
By William Evans, Ph. D., D. D. 

A compact manual of fundamental 
principles and best suggestions for 
memorizing, with especial application 
to the Scriptures. Appropriate selec- 
tions for practice are also included. 

Every Student, Teacher, 
Preacher and Public 
Speaker should possess 
this valuable book. 

Quite as helpful also to Business Men, 
Sales People, Day and Sunday School 
Teachers, Librarians, Postal, Telegraph 
and Railroad Employes and _ others 
whose work makes special demands 
upon the memory. 

Cloth, 96 pages, gilt stamp, net 75c. 
THE BIBLE INSTITUTE COLPORTAGE 
ASS’N, 


843sc North Wells St., CHICAGO. 


The Ewart’s Cafeteria 


EXICELLENT FOOD 
REASONABLE PRICES 


Richmond, Va. 
112-114 N. 5th St. 
Norfolk, Va. 
112-114 Market St. 


Washington, D. C. 
522 13th, N. W. 


—A mountain of solid salt, six miles 
long, three wide, and one thousand feet 
high, is being mined and sold in Pales- 
tine. The Dead Sea itself is bringing 
life to barren soil through fertilizers 
of fabulous value. The Jews are steadily 
pouring back. Wonders, foretold nearly 
40 centuries ago, are happening now. 
Mr. Geo. T. B. Davis, of world-wide ‘‘Million 
Testaments’? fame, will give, in a series of 
specially illustrated articles in the TIMES, begin- 


ning in October, his personal observations of 
these miracles this summer. 
A 10-weeks’ ‘‘Get-Acquainted"’ Subscription 
is but 25c, stamps or coin. Mail at once. 
Ask for ‘‘Prophecies Fulfilled’’ Series, or 
clip this notice. 
Address 
Dept. C-1 


anday School 


IBth. St, PHILADELPIHMIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Ce 


XANTHINE 


will hereafter be sold in the new Style 
bottle and package. Always best for 
the hair. Not to dye, but restores the 
color, promotes growth and prevents 
dandruff. : 

H Price, $1.00 at druggists, or sent pre- 

t | pai@ by us! '"'* 

| XANTHINE CO., Richmond, Va. 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN 


Diocese of Atlanta. He was a brilliant 
newspaper man, and a musician of note. 
He was organist and choirmaster at St. 
Luke’s Church in the early part of the 
century and for many years was direc- 
tor of music at the University of the 
South, Sewanee, Tenn. He also served 
as head of the English department and 
for a while was headmaster of the Se- 
wanee Military Academy. At the time 
of his death he was head of the Hnglish 
department of the Storm King prepara- 
tory school at Cornwall, N. Y., Many 
men remember the training ‘Uncle 
Mac” gave them in the boys’ choir of 
St. Luke’s Church, Atlanta. 


Mrs. Charles R. Palmore. 

One of earth’s choicest flowers was 
transplanted into the heavenly garden 
on August 30, when Eliza Perkins Pal- 
more, daughter of the late Judge Wil- 
liam A, Perkins and Anne Henderson, 
his wife, and widow of Dr. Charles R. 
Palmore, entered the higher life in the 
eighty-sixth year ‘of her age. After a 
married life of less than ten years, she 
was left a widow with two daughters. 
Faced with the necessity of providing 
for her family, Mrs. Palmore entered 
the mercantile business at Stony Point, 
in Cumberland County, Virginia. She 
was quite successful in business and 
succeeded in giving her children a col- 
lege education. Her physical and men- 
tal alertness were conspicuous through- 
out her long life, and were only lost 
about three weeks before her death, 
when she suffered a fall, which fractured 
her hip. She never recovered from ti 
shock of this fall. Mrs. Palmore is sur- 
vived by two daughters, Mrs. Anne H. 
Adams and Mrs. Mattauer Crute, eight 
grandchildren, and seven great-grand- 
children. 

From girlhood Mrs. Palmore was a 
loyal and devoted communicant of Grace 
Church, Ca Ira, in the shadow of whose 
ancient walls she was laid to rest on 
August 31. Her devotion to Christ 
and His Church was always conspicuous 
and beautiful. Her sweet nature and 
gentle charity made her a favorite with 
all, and the memory of her radiant per- 
sonality will ever remain fresh with 
those who knew her. The Church Mili- 
tant has lost another soldier: the 
Church Triumphant has gained another 
saint. 

A. Campbell Tucker. 


& VESTMENTS 


i Cassocks, Surplices, Stoles, Silks, 
Embroideries, Cloths, Fringes 


= j CLERICAL SUITS 
Priest Cloaks, Rabats, Collars 


Church Vestment Specialists 
for over half a century 


COX SONS & VINING - INC. 


Meet 
eee “133 EAST 23RD STREET. NEW YORK. NY. 


L. T. CHRISTIAN 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR 
BouJevard-Park and Patterson Avenue 
Bichmonds. he iosed 
Prices to meet depressed conditions 


"R.GEISSLER.INC. 
450 SIXTH AVE.NEAR I0t Sey des 
Ohurch Furnishings 
IN CARVED WOOD AND 


MARBLE: BRASS: SILVER 
FABRICS + WINDOWS 


CATTLE AND HORSES 
FOR SALE. 
375 cows and calves, 358 yearlings; 243 
two year olds; steers and heifers, all Her- 


fords, T. B. tested. Will sort to to suit 
the purchaser, truck or carload lots. 100 
good farm chunks, colts, mules, Write or 


wire 
A. L. NEUHART, 
Fairfield, Iowa. 


A. R. MOWBRAY’S 


(London, England) 


Vestments, Brasses, Glassware, etc., may be seen on dis- 
play at the office of their American distributor. 


J. M. HALL, INC, 


Also Samples of Stained Glass Executed by 
JAMES POWELL & SONS, of London, England. 


174 Madison Avenue 
Now York City 


RICHMOND’S OLDEST 


AND VIRGINIA’S LARGEST 
' BANK 
Established 1865. 


FIRST AND MERCHANTS 


National Bank of Richmond 
JOHN M. MILLER, JR., President, 
Capital and Surplus, $5,500,000 


Complete 
Trust | 


Facilities 
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Educational 


| The General Theological 
Seminary 


CHELSEA SQUARE, NEW YORK 


The next Academic year begins on the last 


Wednesday in September 
Special students admitted and Graduate 
{ Courses for graduates of other Theclogical 
Teneeanis f dmissi d other 
e requirements for admissio! an 
‘dctlers ean be had from THE DEAN, 
Cheleea Square, New York, N. Y 


Christ Church School] 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY, VA. 

A country school for boys; well located. 
College preparatory, moderate cost. Per- 
somal attention; scholarships. Apply to 
Wm. D. Smith, Jr., Headmaster( for infor- 
mation, Christchurch, Va. 


ST. MARGARET'S SCHOOL 


TAPPAHANNOCK. VIRGINIA. 


A Church School for girls. Boarding 
Department limited to 70. College Pre- 
paratory Course and Intermediate Grades. 
Athletics. Very moderate cost. 

Country life and.simplicity without iso- 


tetion. Beautiful grounds on Rappahan- 
apck River. Three dormitories for differ- 
ent stages. 


EDITH LATANH, Headmistress. 


The Virginia Theological 
Seminary 


ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 
For catalogue and other informatiun, 
Address THE DEAN 


The Beckford School 


WOODSTOCK, VIRGINIA. 

A school for younger boys. Second 
grade through Junior High School. On 
maodern farm in Shenandoah Valley. Sum- 
mer camp. Limited | enrollment. Fifty 
4ollars monthly. 

EDMUND BURKE WHELAN, 
Headmaster. 


The Bishop Papne - 
Divinity School 


The accredited Seminary of the Church for 
colored mez for the ministry. The 
eurriculum cuvers the full course for Deacona 
and Priest’s Orders. The degree of D D. 
awarded. 
For catalogue and information. apply to 
Rev. F. G. Ribble, M. A, D. PD., Dean 
Petereburg. Va 


The Episcopal Theological School 


Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Affiliated with Harvard University. 
Dean H. R. Washburn, 3 Mason Street. 


TEMPLE SCHOOL 


Manassas, Virginia, 

The little Boarding School that is dif- 
ferent. 

Youngsters 2 to 10 years. 

People of background and refinement 
will appreciate the atmosphere and type 
of work being offered. Large playgrounds 
equipped to delight the heart of any 
child. 

Rates $35 a month and up. 

Fall term begins October 1. 

MARGARET HOPKINS, Director. 
Phone Manassas, Va., 72. 
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THOUGHTS for the 
THOUGHTFUL 


No theory exhausts the cross. 


3ack of every Peter there is an An- 
drew. 
Himself conceived of life as love, 


Of love as what must enter in, fill up, 
Make one with His each soul he loved. 


Liberate the truth and it will make 
good by its inherent appealing power. 


miracles are the every- 
—Aldous Huxley. 


The greatest 
day facts of life. 


“Hach one of us has it in him to be- 
come a mirror of the Eternal.” 


Our part is to ask in faith; His gra- 
cious response is to give. He will 
come, not as Guest, but as Host; not 
to share a part, but to control the whole. 


Apart from God there is no solution 
to the problems that life offers. The 
Christian believer, however, as a recent 
writer says, ‘‘has an inner sense by 
which he reads in the events of life the 
signals of God’s care and love.’ Through 
our faith in Him we know that life is 
worth the living because it is His gift. 


Ah! how often when we have been 
dissatisfied with the ways of God, we 
ought to have been dissatisfied with our 
own ways.—Hudson Taylor. 


Man is not left upon this earth so fair 

To grope his ways in darkness all 
alone— 

Where hunger is, is food to satisfy, 

For God, who put the heart’s deep long- 
ing there, 

Gives not His child who asks for bread, 
a stone, , 


When we witness for Christ our wit- 
nessing has a tenfold influence if it is 
supported by the unanswerable testi- 
mony of a godly- life. 


Swift answers, Lord, are Thine, no wait- 
ing long. 

Today Thou makest mine a new, new 

song. 

reassurance sweet comes straight 

_ from Thee: 

“T am the Vine, and thou a branch of 
me.’’ ¥ 


For 


It was said of John Henry Newman, 
author of ‘“‘Lead, Kindly Light,” that his 
students were moved by anything he 
said simply because it was Newman who 
said it. The nobility of his character, 
the beauty of his life, and the gentle- 
ness of his nature made whatever he 
said important to those who knew him. 
Such is the power of the sincere Chris- 
tian. 


In His own right way, to bring us His 
best blessing, Christ still comes. In 
the fullness of time, when we are ready, 
when we are in need, God sends forth 
His Son.—George Hodges. 


St. Christopher’s 


Accredited college prepartory and 
junior school for boys in 30 acre wood- 
land park 3 miles from historic Rich- 
mond. Healthful and religious atmos- 
prere. Reascnable rates. Reduction 
to sons of clergymen and mission- 
aries. Catalog. 

REV. C. G. CHAMBERLAYNE, Ph. D. 
LL. D., Headmaster, 
Richmond, Virginia. 
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CONFIRMATION 
PAPERS | 


By 
CANON F. EK. HOWITT 


. Confirmation and Baptism. 
. Baptisra and the Christian Covenant 
. The Baptismal Covenant—Repentance. 


The Beptismal Covenant—Faith and the 
Faith. 


. The Baptismal Covenant—The Faith. 
. The Baptismal Covenant—Obedience. 
. The Lord’s Supper. 

. The Means of Grace. 


a 


@OnNoa 


A series of informing pamphlets compiled 
by Canon F. E. Howitt. They have an in- 
estimable value in instructing those who con- 
template membership in the Church, and for 
impressing the already confirmed with the 
sacredness and meaning of this holy ritual. 
Price, single pamphlet, each...... mais 
Complete set of eight.............. 25 


Order from 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN 
COMPANY 


Richmond, Va. 


Orda nizations 


Raise Money 
| EASILY | 


SELLING PLAN 


Practically every 
housewifein 
every commu- 
nity favors and 

uses Gotts- 

;| _ chalk’s Metal 

Sponge. Merely 

letit be knownthat youare sell- 
ing it for aworthy cause and much 
needed funds are acquired like 
magic. In the past twenty years! 
have assisted thousands of organ- 
izations to raise money. I will be 
delighted to help you. Write for 
particulars. JOHN W.GOTTSCHALK, Pres., 
METAL SPONGE SALES CORP., Philadelphia 


G ottschalk’s 


METAL SPONGE 


Some Important Facts in 
English Church History 


EXAMINED AND REVIEWED 
By 
REV. W. P. WITSELL, D. D. 


This is an illuminating and instruc- 
tive review of the history of the Hpis- 
copai Church in England from the ear- 
liert records, with commentaries on the 
book with the above title compiled by 
the Rev. C. L. Wells, D. D., of Sewanee, 
Tenn, 


As a digest of the records of the es- 
tablishment and growth of the Church; 
its maintenance and continuity of exist- 
ence as an independent religious body 
amid the vicissitudes of early English 
politics, 2nd efforts of outside interfer- 
ence, tis review affords a valuable 
fund of information to churchmen. 

In pamphlet form, 
Price, 25 cents 
For sale by 
SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN CO. 
Richmond, Va. = 
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The Rt. Rev. Thomas Frank Gailor, D. D., LL. D., 
Bishop of Tennessee and Chancellor of the University of the South. 


Bishop Gailor reached the end of his ‘‘training for eternity’? in death 
at Sewanee, Tennessee, October 3, in his eightieth year. 


“Training for eternity’”’ was his own description of what life meant to 
him. ‘‘Otherwise,’’ he said, ‘‘it is hardly worth the living.’’ 


SEVENTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


LETTERS TO THE 
EDITOR 


Trial 


Sermons. 
September 28, 1935. 


Calls and 


Mr. Editor: 

Your editorial in today’s issue of the 
Southern Churchman, ‘Is This the Right 
Way?’’ is very impressive. I wish that 
it could be sent to all of our vestrymen. 

What has become of our old-fash- 
ioned men of God, who waited for the 
Holy Spirit to call them and guide them 
into a new work after they had done 
all they could in the old charge? 

And where are our splendid laymen, 
taught by godly parents and ministers 
to look up to the ministry of the 
Chureh as to men set apart for a high 
and holy calling? I believe we have 
them still, both clergy and laity, who 
look to God and not men for spirit- 
ual guidance in all matters concerning 
the Church. 

But when the vestry offer a clergy- 
man an opportunity to preach a “trial 
sermon” in their vacant church, do they 
think they are placing him in a proper 
and honorable position? And would 
they desire the kind of pastor that will 
do it? 

And finalify what of a clergyman who 
will write a letter offering himself as 
rector of a vacant church? A good lay- 
man once answered this question. He 
told the writer that over forty applica- 
tions had been received for the rector- 
ship of the large congregation to which 
he belonged and to the credit of the 
vestry none of the writers was called. 

Thomas Semmes. 

Mattoax, Va. 

* * 
Page Mr. Page. 
Mr. Editor: 

The article captioned, “‘The Speech 
No Man Makes,” by Randolph Roswell 
Page, in your issue of August 31, is one 
of the mest worthwhile it has been my 
privilege to read. It speaks the truth 
fearlessly, forcefully. That characteris- 
tic, however, is an outstanding one in 
the Page, Nelson and Kinloch families 
of Virginia. : 

During my nineteen years as a mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees of the 
University of the South, Sewanee, Ten- 
nessee (representing the Diocese of Mis- 
sissippi, my native state), I was thrown 
quite intimately with Bishop Cleland 
Kinloch Nelson, of the Diocese of Geor- 
gia. The memory of that jovial and at 
the same time sterling man is with me 
as a sweet and elevating one of those 
days beginning back in 1894. 

At a dining given the Board of Trus- 
tees at Sewanee, Bishop Nelson nar- 
rated this incident, evidencing family 
characteristics: While sitting in the 
lobby of a London, England, hotel, he 
sneezed, immediately a man, an entire 
stranger, jumped up and said: ‘‘Good 
gracious me, man, you must be kin 
either to the Page, Nelson or Kinloch 
family in’ Virginia, U.S. A.” The 
Bishop asked ‘“‘Why?” The reply was, 
“None other than they can sneeze so in- 
harmoniously loud, unless he is one of 
them.” Bishop Nelson was my guest 
as we travelled through the Diocese of 
Mississippi in the interest of the Uni- 
versity of the South. A more enjoy- 
able guest I never had. 

Armistead C. Leigh. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

* * * 

Commending Mr. Schapiro’s Work. 
Mr. Editor: 

I would like again to draw the atten- 
tion of Church people to the work of 
Mr. B. A. M. Schapiro—‘Word Studies 
in the Old Testament.” 

The fourth volume has been com- 
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pleted and is awaiting publication, but 
Mr. Schapiro is in need of financial as- 
sistance in order to be able to print it 
and go on with the work. 

He believes in these days, when the 
Word of God is assailed, that the ‘““Word 
Studies” are calculated to defend the 
Oracles of God. 

Many letters, urging him to continue 
the work have come to him. The fol- 
lowing, by the Rt. Rev. James De Wolf 
Perry, highly commends Mr. Schapiro’s 
work: 


“My Dear Mr. Schapiro: 

“Your three volumes on studies of 
words in the Old Testament, have inter- 
ested me deeply. As the study of He- 
brew in our Church Seminaries has been 
abandoned by many candidates for the 
Ministry, such contributions as these 
from your pen become the more valu- 
able as information. I feel that the 
Chureh owes you a debt of gratitude for 
the publications you have given us, and 
I hope that your work in this impor- 
tant field will continue. 

“PMaithfully yours, 
“James DeWolf Perry, 
“Presiding Bishop. 
“Church Mission House, 
“New York .City.” 


Anyone desiring to render assistance 
to Mr. Schapiro may reach him at the 
following address: 

B. A. M. Schapiro, 
Bible House, Astor Place, 
New York, N. Y. 


+ SHRINE MONT 


High in Virginia Alleghanies, 100 miles 
due west of Washington, central in Third 
Province, 13 miles by fine motor road from 
Mt. Jackson, where Greyhound buses and 
So. Ry. trains are met on notice. Group 
of 10 cottages about Cathedral Shrine and 
Refectory Hall. Many recreations. Church 
owned, operated at cost; welcomes Church 
people and friends from Easter to Ad- 
vent; bd. & ldg.—outings $2 a day, vaca- 
tions $12.50 a week; also invites Church 
groups, retreats and conferences. Pro- 
spectus. Rev. E. L. Woodward, M. D., Di- 
rector, Shrine Mont, Orkney Springs, Va. 
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A Real Leader Enters Into Life Eternal. 

Thomas Frank Gailor received every which 
our Chureh could confer upon a bishop. He stood for 
all that was honorable and in the world he witnessed 
Christ and His sufficiency. The following editorial, 
written by Mr. Alfred Mynders in The Chattanooga 
News expresses so much better than we could express 
the layman’s appreciation of this great leader, that 
we take pleasure in quoting it. 

Bishop Gailor. 

To say that Thomas Frank Gailor was born in Jack- 
son, Miss., September 17, 1856; that he was duly edu- 
eated for the priesthood and ordained in Tennessee; 
that he became a member of the faculty at Sewanee, 
and in 1893 was elected Bishop Coadjutor of Tennes- 
see and in 1898 became bishop of the diocese, is merely 
to set up a canvas. 

The fine mind, the personality and great heart ot 
Bishop Gailor painted on that canvas a picture rich 
and beautiful. 

Many who are not in his Church would say that 
he was First Citizen of Tennessee. Only one who did 
belong to his denomination, however, could know what 
Bishop Gailor meant to the Episcopal Diocese of Ten- 
nessee. To men of his own age he was a spiritual 
leader and a delightful social companion. To Episco- 
palians between ten and fifty, he was an ideal—a pat- 
tern of a great preacher, a model of a gentleman— 
everything that a Shepherd should be to his flock. To 
them he was a Chevalier Bayard, a Knight without 
fear and without reproach. He taught them to love 
their fellowmen and to feel dishonor as a stain. 

Two years ago, Bishop Gailor spoke at St. Paul’s in 
Chattanooga where, fifty years before as a young priest 
he had spoken. We realized then how the Bishop had 
made his own mind conform to a world where social 
justice is now the great demand. 

He said that the Church must realize that there must 
be a redistribution of the things which make life sup- 
portable, that our social life must be changed and so 
regulated that no future depression will find great 
blocks of our population hungry, ill clad, desperate and 
(despairful. ) 

His text was the healing of lepers, and he told how 
Christ was not afraid to lay hands on those who were 
shunned by all their fellows. The true Christian 
today will not be afraid to go down among even the 
_ lowest and most humble and help them, said this fine 
preacher. 

We have heard much about Spinoza’s God, lately, 
due to the writing of a book on Spinoza, by Lewis 
Browne, and to Albert Einstein’s declaration that his 


honor 


God is Spinoza’s God. 
however. 


It was not Bishop Gailor’s God, 
He believed at the end, as fervently as he 
did at Sewanee in 1882, that the guiding hand behind 
this vast Universe is a kind and gentle Father. Scof- 
fers must be nonplussed when they see how this sort of 
religion molded the character of the Bishop and sus- 
tained him in sorrow, and mellowed and refined him 
mage. Many new ‘‘isms’’ and theories sprang up in 
religion in his time. To the propounders of these new 
ideas, Bishop Gailor seemed to say, with the faith of 
an Abraham: ‘‘Canst thou by searching find out God?’’ 
He knew, with old Omar, that— 


. all the Saints and Sages who discuss’d 
Of the two worlds so wisely—they are thrust 
Like foolish prophets forth; their words to scorn 
Are scattered, and their mouths are stop’t with dust.’’ 


And he knew that only Faith can be the basis of a 
comfort in any religion. 

The sophisticates regard it as a somewhat effeminate 
gesture, we believe, to cling to simple faith. The ‘‘ 
man’ is sometimes rather ashamed to be religious. 
But, when we heard Bishop Gailor, we realized that 
it was a noble and a manly thing to honor the name 
of Jesus. When, a few years ago, at the 
Congress in Chicago, over 150,000 men, members of 
the Holy Name Society, sat in Soldiers’ Field at night, 
and each lighted his little candle, there was, at first, a 
snicker from the sidelines. But, when 150,000 manly 
voices rose in praise, and the hght from 150,000 can- 
dles flickered to the skies, all within sight of the ma- 
jestice spectacle were moved as if by a beam of light 
from the sky. 

We may doubt that man is immortal, but few doubt 
that there is something behind this scheme of the Uni- 
verse which is immortal. 

We may hope that it is not impersonal Nature, which 
is Spinoza’s God. 

But, whatever form or shape the Father of us all 
may take, we may feel certain that He would be con- 
tent to have us consider Him like Bishop Gailor’s God. 

Bishop Gailor’s death is a loss to Tennessee and the 
nation. He lent dignity to high place, and yet was a 
warm-hearted, impulsive, neighborly gentleman. 

Someone once ealled him a ‘‘cosmopolitan provin- 
cial,’’ beeause he was a man who could mingle with 
the other great of the Earth and yet not lose that 
Native Southern wit and charm which makes the best 
of the Southerners beloved of the peoples of far lands. 

Tennessee loved and respected and revered him, not 
beause he held high place in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, but because he was Thomas Frank Gailor. 
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Church and World Problems as Others See Them 


Is the Archbishop Right? 
The Living Church, September 28, 1935. 

In spite of the fact that a time has been reached 
when apparently the only effective answer to Italy can 
be made in strong words backed up by the guns of 
the British fleet, we cannot help a feeling of regret 
that so distinguished a Church leader as the Arch- 
bishop of York has acted as the mouthpiece of Down- 
ing Street in the shaping of British public opinion in 
support of armed opposition to Mussolini. Address- 
ing the nation over the radio, Archbishop Temple not 
only spoke strongly in favor of the application of eco- 
nomic sanctions, but also assured the British public 
that use of the army and navy to enforce this policy 
would no more be war than the policeman’s use of his 
club to curb a riot. This reminds us strikingly of Sig- 
nor Mussolini’s own euphonious description of the 
forthcoming conflict not as war but as a “‘colonial ad- 
venture.”’ If a rose by any other name smells as 
sweet, it is equally true that war by any other name 
is equally malodorous. 

But beyond that the Archbishop’s words make our 
heart sink as our mind flashes back to those days in 
1914 in Europe and a few years later in this country 
when the clergy rendered such effective service to their 
several nations and to the god of war by interpreting 
national ambitions in the terms of Christianity. Are 
we again to have the spectacle of priests and ministers 
who are pledged to the service of the Prince of Peace 
preaching war from their pulpits? Must we once more 
have the whole Gospel picture twisted and warped so 
that the figure of Christ emerges only as seen in that 
exceptional moment when in righteous anger He drove 
the money changers from the temple of God ? 

We do not say that the Archbishop of York was 
wrong in the distinction he made between the use of 
force in a definite act of aggression and the use of 
force in order to restrain aggression. There is indeed 
a very vital distinction and at least on the surface of 
things it appears that Italy is acting in the spirit of 
the former and Great Britain of the latter concep- 
tion. We know, however, that there are many forces 
working behind the scene, as there were in the last 
war and as there have been in every war. We know 
that rarely if ever does a country enter into warfare 
with its hands entirely clean. We know that Britain 
has vital imperial interests that are threatened by 
Mussolini’s act. We know above all that any use of 
military and naval force as an instrument of national 
policy is a violation of the Kellogg-Briand Pact to 
which both Italy and Britain, as well as our own coun- 
try and most of the nations of the world, are parties, 
' and we know that the violation of that pact, whatever 
the provocoation may be, is a threat to the peace and 
security of the entire world. 


Methodism and the Church of England. 
Church of England Newspaper, September 20, 1935. 

The remarkable plea by a Methodist minister for 
reunion between Methodism and the Church of Eng- 
land is worthy of the careful attention of Methodists 
and Anglicans. We have no idea how many Method- 
ists would support Dr. Harrison’s main contention, 
but we are sure it is true that on both sides a steadily- 
increasing number are of opinion that the causes of 
separation have lost a great deal of their significance. 
This being so, why are the barriers maintained and the 
sin of schism perpetuated in view of the unparalleled 
opportunities of advance of the Christian forces? We 


agree with Dr. Harrison when he says: “‘If the long- 
ing for Reunion were strong enough on both sides, the 
way could be found, for Methodism is nearer to the 
Chureh of England in aims, in principles and ideals 
than at any previous point in its history.” 

If the fence which divides us is so flimsy it is surelv 
a sin against our one Lord to acquiesce generation af- 
ter generation in a state of affairs which constitutes a 
serious hindrance to the extension of the Kingdom of 
Christ. Is it not possible for a few men—clerical and 
lay—from both Churches to take up Dr. Harrison’s 
challenge and prepare the way for the fulfilment of 
Christ’s prayer, ‘‘That they all may be one’’? 


Church Money Raising. 
Christianity Today, October, 1935. 

At the Convention of the Lutheran Synod of New 
York held during the month of June, a special ecommit- 
tee appointed at a previous convention presented ree- 
ommendations strongly condemning the raising of 
church money by means of card parties, bazaars, ete. 
While making clear that the morality of card parties, 
dancing, and similar matters was not the point at 
issue, this report said, ‘‘A search of the Seriptures 
certainly will not reveal a single phrase in support of 
any commercial method of supporting the religion of 
Jesus Christ.”’ ; 

The report also discusses the question from another 
standpoint, that of tax exemption and states, ‘‘For a 
congregation exempt from taxation on its property, 
without a license from the sanitary department or a li- 
cense from the city to give a supper is certainly un- 
fair competition with the restaurants, which are pay- 
ing taxes on their property and which are inspected 
by the sanitary department and must pay for a li- 
cense.’’ The report adds, ‘‘It is no wonder therefore 
that the communistic element despises the Christian 
Chureh for its’ unethical methods.’’ 

The resolutions were passed. 


In Time of Trouble. 

The German Bible Societies had a remarkable year 
in 1934. Persecution has driven the people to the 
Scriptures. In face of repressive measures of the Hit- 
ler regime on churches and the ministry, the Bavarian 
Society issued 15,269 Bibles as against 11,970 the pre- 
ceding year; the Saxony Society 46,994 against 31,- 
062; the Prussian 169,762 against 138,990, and the 
Wurttemberg 844,383 against 715,542. 


Seeking the Lost. 

Four new auto busses to carry students to differ- 
ent sections of Chicago for open air meetings have 
been purchased by the Moody Bible Institute. Dr. Will 
H. Houghton, the President, in his address dedicating 
these buses, said: ‘‘We are dedicating these buses to- 
day to a militant Christianity. Communism and athe- 
ism are on the street corner, by the grace of God we 
are going to the street corners with the gospel mes- 
sage. 


Mormon Missionaries. 

Twenty-six Mormon missionaries are now engaged 
in the task of ‘‘converting’’ France, Belgium and Swit- 
zerland to the religion of the Latter Day Saints. All 
are recent college graduates, two of them girls, and 
their ages range from twenty-one to twenty-six years. 
Utah, Idaho, Oregon, California have sent these am- 
bassadors of Mormonism. 
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“Killed With All the Fulness of God” 


In the changes made in the revision of the Prayer 
Book, one of the most important is that to be found 
in the final prayer of the Baptismal Service, where we 
find the words :—‘‘that Christ dwelling in your hearts 
by faith ye may be filled with all the fulness of God.’’ 
This sets clearly before the congregation the wonderful 
privilege which belongs by right to every baptized 
member of the Church. The Church would not have 
dared to use words of such tremendous significance 
if they were not based upon Holy Scripture, and it is 
therefore necessary to go directly to the source from 
which these words were taken. They form part of a 
prayer offered by St. Paul on behalf of his Ephesian 
converts, and are to be found in the third chapter of his 
Epistle to the Ephesians, in the fourteenth and follow- 
ing verses. The prayer is as follows :—‘ For this cause 
I bow my knees unto the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, of whom the whole family in heaven and earth 
is named, that He would grant you, according to the 
riches of His glory, to be strengthened with might by 
His Spirit in the inner man; that Christ may dwell 
in your hearts by faith; that ye being rooted and 
grounded in love, may be able to comprehend with all 
saints what is the breadth, and length, and depth, and 
height; and to know the love of Christ which passeth 
knowledge, that ye might be filled with all the fulness 
of God.”’ 


The Spiritual Firmament. 

St. Paul reveals to us here, as it were, the vastness 
of the spiritual firmament which may well be compared 
with the work of our modern astronomers in opening 
up to us the vastness of the physical universe. It 
seems strange that in these days of ours, when so 
much is being done to reveal to us the extent and glory 
of the natural universe, that our theologians should not 
be just as busy in following in St. Paul’s footsteps 
and making the study of spiritual astronomy an im- 
portant department of our knowledge of Christianity. 


St. Paul evidently regarded his prayer as an unfolding 


of the possibilities of the spiritual life which might 
and ought to be experienced by the Ephesian Chris- 
tians. If these wonderful experiences were within the 
reach of the Ephesians they are likewise within the 
reach of all Christians in every age and in all places. 
The Church has done well and wisely in setting before 
her people the greatness of the privileges which per- 
tain to their spiritual inheritance at a time when they 
are specially reminded of the fact that they have been 
dedicated to God in Holy Baptism, and are therefore 
partakers of the promises which they inherit as mem- 
bers of the Christian Church. 


The Greatness of Our Privileges As Christians. 
Christian people, as a rule, do not realize how great 
their privileges are and what a wonderful thing the 
Christian life might be if they really entered into the 
full possession of these privileges. We have but to 
read over carefully and thoughtfully the passage above 
quoted to realize how very much we have yet to learn 
about what the Christian life really means as under- 
stood by St. Paul, and no doubt to many of those to 
whom he was writing in this Epistle. We only need 
to take the words which form the climax of the prayer, 
“‘that ye may be filled with all the fulness of God,”’ to 
get a glimpse of the depth of meaning that tnose words 
imply. We may well ask:—How can we possibly be 
filled with all the fulness of God? It is true that St. 


Paul said of Christ :—‘‘for in Him dwelleth all the ful- 
ness of the Godhead bodily.’’ Col. 2:9. And he also 
tells us:—‘‘the Church which is Christ’s Body,’’ is 
‘‘the fulness of Him that filleth all in all.’’ But how 
can this be said of us individually? 

St. John tells us that, ‘‘of His fulness have all we 
received and grace for grace.’’ Which throws an im- 
portant sidelight on the words used by St. Paul in his 
prayer for the Ephesians. 


Our Union With God in Christ Gives Us a Share in His 
Fulness. 


We may explain the matter in this way. We have 
been brought into union with God through our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and we therefore share in His fulness 
according to our individual capacity for receiving it. 
Perhaps the most easily understood illustration would 
be that of an electric light bulb which is connected 
up with a powerful current, but is only capable of re- 
ceiving and using an infinitesimal part of the power in 
which it shares. It may be a ten candle power burner, 
because it is only capable of receiving such a limited 
amount of current. Or it may have a much larger 
capacity resulting in that much more light. But the 
source from which the bulb receives its power is far 
greater than its capacity for receiving it. So with us, 
we have been admitted to a share in the divine fulness, 
as members of the Body of Christ, but our effectiveness 
as Christians depends upon the measure of our ea- 
pacity for sharing in it. 


An All-Important Lesson to Be Learned. 


The great lesson which we may learn from this is 
that God gives us the opportunity of drawing more 
and more upon His fulness, as we open our minds and 
hearts to an ever-increasing supply of His Holy Spirit. 
Here again we find the Church teaching us clearly this 
same truth, this time in the service of Confirmation, 
when we are given a new start in our Christian life. At 
that time the Bishop, when he laid his hands upon 
us in blessing, said these words:— ‘Defend, O Lord, 
this Thy child with Thy heavenly grace that he may 
eontinue Thine forever and daily increase in Thy Holy 
Spirit more and more, until he come unto Thy ever- 
lasting Kingdom.’’ The daily increase in God’s Holy 
Spirit ‘‘more and more,’’ means a continuous and 
ever inereasing share in the divine fulness, if we on 
our part will but daily open our hearts and by faith 
receive this ever larger share of His fulness. The For- 
ward Movement is seeking diligently to awaken in the 
minds and hearts of our people, a fuller consciousness 
of what it means to be a true disciple of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and to put new life and meaning into the 
teaching of our Church with regard to our duties 
and priveleges as the children of God. 

The Soul. 
The soul has eagles’ wings, 
Beyond the furthest star, 
Like to a bee it brings 
Its treasures from afar. 


The angels know its flight; 
For it is like their own; 
Swifter than even lght, 
It reaches heaven’s throne. 
Frederick W. Neve. 
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The Story of St. Luke’s Hospital, Shanghai 


By WALTER H. POTTS, M. D., 


Member of the Staff of Saint Luke’s Hospital, Shanghai. 


N THE MORNING of May 24, a small group of 
@) doctors, gathered in the staff office of the hospi- 

tal, were about to begin the day’s work when the 
Superintendent rushed in with the astounding news 
that the American Oriental Banking Corporation had 
closed its doors. In the face of remarks doubting his 
veracity, he informed us of some difficult over cashing 
a check following which he had seen the notice posted 
in English, Chinese and Russian on the doors of the 
bank. This news meant another and a severe set-back 
to the twenty-year dream of St. Luke’s Hospital. We 
had been on the brink of starting the new and up-to- 
date plant in which St. Luke’s and St. Elizabeth’s Hos- 
pitals were to have merged into a large general hos- 
pital. The news of the bank failure meant that it 
would be necessary to ‘‘earry on’’ just a little longer 
in the ancient and ramshackle buildings which tell a 
story of seventy years of hospital service to Shanghai. 
These old buildings originally built of brick occupy 
the four corners of a street intersection in the heavily 
populated industrial section of Shanghai known as 
Hongkew. It was over this section, incidentally, that 
the undeclared war between Japan and China in 1932 
was fought. The hospital buildings present truly a 
sorry sight. The weather-beaten brick facing shows 
the crumbling, powdery decay peculiar to the older 
bricks of China. The once imposing stone steps of the 
main entrance have been worn so badly that their 
shape is almost cup-like. The lock and bolt of the 
front door has rusted and the keys have been lost 
longer than anybody remembers, because St. Luke’s 
never closes its doors. The interior of the buildings 
are dark and dismal for the most part. Being built 
of wood has meant the constant fight between hospital 
authorities on the one side and vermin and white ants 
on the other. Spectacular victories have been scored 
by both sides. The wood-work has also meant a terrible 
fire hazard and one dreads to think of the rapidity 
with which these old buildings could burn. However, 
the walls of these old buildings can tell many a soul- 


stirring story. They could tell you how they have 
housed one of the largest fracture services in the 


world and one of the largest services in traumatie 
surgery. They could tell you the story of how they 
sheltered a little boy of nine years until his death 
fourteen years later. He was suffering from an ex- 
cessive chronic and incurable bone tuberculosis. They 
could tell you of the pathetic picture of the ‘‘broken- 
back paralytic’’ who died in the hospital after linger- 
ing for years. The hospital Chaplain could add to 
these stories with his story of baptism and confirma- 
tion where modern medicine and surgery failed. These 
old walls could also tell of the boy whose leg was am- 
putated during the last war when the Japanese invad- 
ers destroyed his home and killed his parents. This 
boy has learned enough English to operate the tele- 
phone switch-board and takes his turn daily. 


| Fe: SPITE of the handicaps of cramped quarters, 
over-crowding and old buildings, St. Luke’s has 

been able to keep abreast of the times in its equip- 
ment and work. This has been largely due to the 
generous friends both in China and abroad. We feel 
that we have kept up with the march of the medical 
profession. The hospital with its 160 beds is always 
full, usually to the point of putting convalescents on 
the floor. Its work is largely supported through local 


contributions, contracts and an annual grant by the 
Municipal Council of Shanghai. St. Luke’s is the main 
teaching hospital for the Pennsylvania Medical School 
of Shanghai, being the Medical Department of St. 
John’s University. Every year a new group of young 
doctors go out into their own country to practice mod- 
ern medicine with its Christian ideals. A large num- 
ber of the prominent medical men in China are listed 
among the alumni of this school, which had its origin 
over thirty years ago. In order to summarize the pres- 
ent-day work of St. Luke’s, it is necessary to use a 
few figures taken from that uninteresting word ‘‘sta- 
tisties.”” A glance at the annual report reveals that 
3,000 patients were treated in the wards during the past 
year with 122,000 out-patient visits. The extent of sur- 
gery done is indicated by the 1,600 operations which 
do not inelude 3,000 minor eases done in the emergency 
room. The financial report shows that approximately 
one-third of all patients pay nothing while the cost 
per patient per day to the institution works at $3.38 
(Shanghai currency), or $1.35 in U. 8. currency. 

No story of St. Luke’s would be complete without 
mention of its sister institution, St. Elizabeth’s. In 
the early days of hospital work in China, it was con- 
sidered unethical to house male and female patients in 
the same buildings. The women’s work was, there- 
fore, taken over in the establishment of St. Elizabeth’s 
Hospital, now nearing its fortieth year of service. 
Famed for its excellent maternity work and-eare of 
children, it has also grown to be a large general hos- 
pital for women. St. Elizabeth’s does its share in the 
work of the medical school and the two hospitals have 
become time-honored partners in the medical profes- 
sion of Shanghai. It was quite natural, therefore, that 
they should have decided to unite in the new hospital 
project. 

For the past twenty years St. Luke’s has been ac- 
eumulating a building fund. The many contributions 
have been carefully husbanded and a large part of the 
funds were invested in the American Oriental Banking 
Corporation. Two years ago a committee was formed 
by Bishop Graves with directions to proceed on the 
plan of uniting the two hospitals. A suitable site was 
purchased and gradually a set of plans acceptable to 
both staffs was evolved. These were submitted to the 
National Council for approval when the fatal bank 
failure, involving about one-half of the building fund, 
abruptly halted all further steps. We now await the 
“salvaging of the wreck’’ in the hopes that some of 
the funds are not irrevocably lost. In the meantime 
both hospitals will have to continue suffering from 

‘erowing pans,’’ a condition which has been chronie 
for many years and, at the same time, is become more 
acute each day. We do not believe the condition ineur- 
able, but think that many of the present-day ‘‘Rethink- 
ers’’ will take our side in bringing to realization the 
plan which will climax the splendid traditions of St. 
Luke’s. 

* * * 

He that saveth his time from prayer shall lose it. 
But he that loseth his time for communion with God 
shall find it in a life of multiplied blessings. 


God’s delays are not denials, 


You will find Him true, — - dics 34% 
Working through the darkest trials ve epee 
What is best for you. -* + ssn) ey 
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Sewanee Summer Training School 


By GARDINER L. TUCKER, 


Executive Secretary of Department of Religious Education, Province of Sewanee. 


EWANEE is more than a college. It is the focal 

center of a movement for the revival of American 

ideals. Sewanee is the center and heart of the 
South, built by the power of the hope of men who 
cherished a great ideal and who had a great vision. 
The South still holds true to the fundamental Ameri- 
ean ideals. Since the Civil War the nation as a whole 
has thrown away fundamental American traditions. 
American life has been shaped by foreign ideals, an 
industrialism and a commercialism based almost en- 
tirely on the motive of profit. American democracy 
has been blurred and nearly wiped out.”’ 

The above statements were made by Professor Roy 
Colbert, Ph. D., Associate Professor of Economies and 
Sociology in the University of Wisconsin, as part of 
an address made by him on the subject of ‘‘Southern 
Ideals and National Welfare,’’ in one of the evening 
programs of the Sewanee Summer Training School. He 
said further, ‘‘To restore neglected American ideals, 
to unite the people of this nation for the common pur- 
pose of realizing these ideals and so to insure sta- 
bility in our economic and social life, this is the cen- 
ter of the Sewanee Movement.’’ 

A new chapter in the history of the Sewanee Move- 
ment was written by the session of the Sewanee Sum- 
mer School this year. Men from outside the ‘‘Sewa- 
nee area,’’ i. e., the South, called attention to the na- 
tional importance of the movement, and its value to 
the Chureh and Commonwealth of the Nation. It. took 
the breath away, a little, for those active in the Sewa- 
nee Movement to hear a professor from Wisconsin say 
publicly that a movement whose emblem is the old flag 
of the Confederacy, slightly modified, really stands for 
the conservation of true Americanism! This was al- 
most as much as to say that the Stars and Bars of the 
South must save the Stars and Stripes! 

Together with the fuller realization of the national 
importance of the Movement there has come a clearer 
understanding of its ideals, its history, and its prin- 
ciples. ‘‘The Sewanee Vision,’’ as the ideal toward 
which the Movement is making its progress was the 
general subject of this year’s program, and this was 
interpreted in various aspects by a series of speakers. 
That ‘‘Vision’’ is of a ‘‘new earth coming down from 
God out of Heaven’’—not that such a vision, the com- 
mon property of all Christians, is the monoply of the 
Sewanee Movement—but that it is accepted as the ideal 
of that Movement, with the obligation of special re- 
sponsibility for its fulfilment in the Sewanee area, the 
South. 

The history of the Movement was set forth, from 
its beginning in 1832 (antedating the Oxford Move- 
ment by one year), until the present time, and its fu- 
ture was forecast. ‘‘The Sewanee Movement’’ is the 
name, adopted only last year, of a series of activities 
carried on by the dioceses and the people of the Epis- 
copal Church in the South, acting in cooperation with 
one another. These activities have been principally 
educational. The Movement has embodied itself in the 
University of the South (its first conerete achieve- 
ment); in the Province of Sewanee (successor of the 
Confederate Episcopal Church) ; in secondary schools 
and junior colleges; in the Summer Conferences, of 
which the Sewanee Summer Training School is the old- 
est, and the center of the system; in the Young Peo- 
ple’s Service League of the Province, and in the pro- 
vincial organizations of other Church societies; in the 
Regional Rural Conference, the Sewanee Conference 
on Religious Education, and other similar conferences. 


The American Church Institute for Negroes is in close 
alliance with it. It has formulated its own principles 
from its own experiences, and it has as its emblem the 
‘Cross of Stars,’’ a modification of the old flag of the 
Confederacy. 

Perhaps more important than any other development 
has been that of its personnel and leadership. The 
men whom Sewanee trained in college have continued 
to work together in the Sewanee Movement. Thirteen 
alumni of the University of the South, ‘‘old Sewanee 
boys,’’ served on the faculty and staff of the Summer 
School this year. Bishop Gailor, the Chancellor of the 
University and Dr. Finney the Vice-Chancellor, both 
actively associated with the Summer Schol, were to 
gether in college at Sewanee fifty years ago. Bishop 
Mikell, Bishop Green, the Rev. Gardiner L. Tucker, 
Judge Arthur Crownover and Dean Raimundo deOvies 
were Sewanee students together about forty years ago. 
Chaplain Moultre Guerry, the Rev. Capers Satterlee, 
the Rev. Alfred Loaring Clark, the Rev. J. Hodge 
Alves, the Rev. R. Bland Mitchell, and Leon C. Palmer 
were alumni of more recent dates. Other alumni were 
registered as students in the School. The intimate and 
long-continued association of the leaders in the move- 
ment goes much further back. The bishops who led 
in the ante-bellum days were close personal friends, 
as well as ecclesiastical associates. The affectionate 
comradeship so characteristic of our day has been a 
quality from the beginning. 


URING the last year some interesting new data 
D concerning the Sewanee Movement have been 

brought to hght, indicating that the beginning of 
the Summer Conference Movement in the American 
Episcopal Chureh was very probably made at Sewa- 
nee. The Sewanee Summer Training School, begun in 
1910, was preceded by other summer conferences. The 
first was made in July, 1883, and had for its specia! 
interest the consideration of the relation of the Chureh 
to the colored people of the South. It was ealled by 
the Rt. Rev. William Mercer Green, D. D., Bishop of 
Mississippi, grandfather of the present Bishop Coadju- 
tor of Mississippi, who served as Director of the Adult 
Division this year. Again in 1904, 1905, and 1906, the 
Sewanee Summer School of hTeology was conducted 
along the lines of the summer conferences so widely 
held in more recent years. So that it seems quite prob- 
able that ‘‘Mother Mountain’’ (Sewanee) can claim 
as her offspring not only the other summer conferences 


_of the South, but all those of the Episcopal Chureh 


throughout the nation. And even in far-off China! 
Miss Alice Gregg, Educational Secretary of the Dis- 
trie of Anking, China, who was a member of the fac- 
ulty of the Young People’s Division, reported that after 
attending the Sewanee Summer Training School of 
some years ago she determined to undertake the hold- 
ing of a similar gathering in China, for the benefit of 
the missionary workers of our Chureh in that field, 
and that she did succeed, and that the conference has 
been held for several summers. She received letters 
whil at Sewanee in August, telling of the holding of 
the Summer Conference in Kuling, China, in July, and 
she expressed her appreciation of the support given 
the Chinese Summer Conference by the annual offer- 
ings made at Sewanee. 

The Director of the Clergy School of the Sewanee 
Summer Training School, session of 1935, was the Rt. 
Rev. H. J. Mikell, D. D., Bishop of Atlanta, and Presi- 
dent of the Province of Sewanee. The Rey. R. Bland 
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Mitchell, D. D., of Birmingham, Ala., served as Asso- 
ciate Director. The lecturers were: the Very Rev. 


Raimundo deOvies of Atlanta; Dr. R. J. Colbert, of 


the University of Wisconsin; Rev. E, P. Dandridge, 
D. D.. of Nashville, Tenn., and the Rev. Victor L. Dow- 
dell. Ph. D., of Porto Rico. 


The Director of the Adult Division was the Rt. Rev. 
W. M. Green, D. D., with Chaplain Moultrie Guerry 
of the University of the South as Assistant Director. 
Other members of the faculty and staff were Bishop 
Mikell of Atlanta, Bishep Gailor of Tennessee; Dr. 
John W. Wood, the Rey. Vernon McMaster and Mrs. 
D. D. Taber of the National Council staff; Dr. H. A. 
Morgan of the Tennessee Valley Authority; the Rev. 
Gardiner L. Tucker, D. D., and Miss Annie Morton 
Stout of the Provincial Educational Staff; Dr. B. F. 
Finney, Vice Chancellor, and Dean Charles L. Wells, 
Dean of Theology, of the faculty of the University of 
the South; Miss Winifred Kirkland of Sewanee; Dean 
Raimundo deOvies of Atlanta; Miss Juliet Allein of 
Memphis; the Rev. Alfred Loaring Clark of Memphis, 
Tennessee Chairman of Religious Education; Mr. Leon 
C. Palmer, National Secretary for the Brotherhood of 
St. Andrew; Miss Isabel Shoop of Birmingham, Ala.; 
Miss Alma S. Hammond of New Orleans; Miss Lida 
Holt of Spring Hill, Ala. 

The Director of the Young People’s Division was the 
Rev. Alfred Loaring Clark of Memphis, with the Rev. 
Capers Satterlee of Birmingham, Ala., as Assistant Di- 
rector. Other members of the faculty and staff were 
Miss Alice Gregg of Anking, China, Dean Raimundo 
deOvies of Atlanta, the Rev. Gardiner L. Tucker, D. D., 
and Miss Annie Morton Stout of the Provincial Eduea- 
tional Staff, the Rev. J. Hodge Alves of Spring Hill, 
Ala., Mrs. John O. Gill of Mobile, Ala., and Miss Ruth 
Loaring Clark of Memphis, Tenn., and Mrs. Forrest 
McGinley of Memphis, Tenn. 

The dates were as follows: 

Clergy School, July 30-August 9. 

Adult Division, July 30-August 13. 

Young People’s: Division, August 13 to August 27. 


N CONNECTION with the Sewanee Summer Train- 

ing School with its three divisions, there were held 

a number of other meetings and gatherings, as fol- 
lows: 

The Sewanee Conference on Religious Education, 
July 29-30, of which the Rev. Gardiner L. Tucker, D. D., 
was Director. 

The first meeting of the Board of Diocesan Chair- 
men and Directors of Religious Education of the Proy- 
ince of Sewanee, of which the Rev. John Long Jackson, 
of Charlotte, N. C., was Chairman. 

The Woman’s Auxiliar y Rally, directed by Mrs. Fred 
Ramsey, President of the Woman’s Auxiliary of the 
Diocese of Tennessee. 

The Daughters of the King gathering, directed by 
‘Mrs. W. J. Loaring Clark, National President of the 
Order. 

The Laymen’s Conference, directed by Judge Arthur 
Crownover, of Nashville, Tenn. 

The Annual Convention of the Young People’s Serv- 
ice League of the Province of Sewanee, presided over 
by Mr. Joseph Faulk of Columbia, S. C., Provincial 
President. 

The Sewanee Exhibition, maintained during the 
whole session of the School, directed by Miss Annie 
Morton Stout, of the Provincial Educational Staff. 

Among the projects coming under consideration in 
this years’ session were the following: 

The New Educational Program for the Province of 
Sewanee. This was in part worked out in the meeting 
of the Board of Diocesan Chairmen and Directors of 
Religious Education. It will be completed in time for 
presentation to the Synod in October. 

The Sewanee Institute on Current Problems. This 
is planned for the summer of 1937, and will be con- 
ducted by the University of the South. 
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Leadership Training Curricu- 
lum. This new extension of the Leadership Training 
plan to those not sufficiently advanced for the N. A. 
L. A. courses and credits has been undertaken by this- 
Province some years ago, and is rapidly developing 
along lines parallel to the N. A. L. A. 

C orrespondence Courses in Religious Education. The 
Provinee of Sewanee is working out this project with. 
the approval of the National Department of Religious. 
Edueation. The courses given are those of the N. A. 
L. A. Curriculum of Leadership Training, and the 
courses are given through correspondence by te mem- 
bers of the Provincial Educational Staff, Dr. Tucker, 
Dr. Starr and Miss Stout. 

Christian Living Series. This newest series of teach- 
ing material for Church Schools, utilizing the best 
modern educational methods and yet adaptable to all 
types of Church Schools, was presented and explained 
by its authors, Mr. and Mrs. Leon C. Palmer of Phila- 
delphia. 

Programs for the Young People’s Service League. 
The Executive Council of the Young People’s Service: 
League of the Province of Sewanee, under energetie di- 
rection of the new President, Mr. Gordon Tucker of 
Miami, Fla., assembled and produced a series of pro- 
grams for meetings of the parish leagues for the first 
half-year. They will be distributed in the near future,. 
at the expense of the Provincial League, to all the par- 
ish leagues of the Province of Sewanee. 

Cooperation of the Sewanee Movement with the For- 
ward Movement. This was the subject of the dramatie- 
program, ‘‘Mother Mountain and her Southland,’’ pre- 
sented during the Adult Division, which vividly set 
forth the good results to follow from the unification of 
the two movements, complementary to each other, and’ 
each necessary to the life and progress of the Church. 

The Sewanee Summer Training School is under the: 
joint direction of the Educational Department of the: 
Province of Sewanee and the University of the South. 
It is the official Summer School of the Provinee, and is: 
an extension of the University’s edueational service 
to those active in the Churech’s work. 

For the session of 1936 the following leaders have- 
been selected, and have accepted their several of-. 
fices : 

President of the Board of Managers, the Rt. Rev.. 
Hi J) Makellet).c1): 


The Young People’s 


Director of the Clergy School, the Rt. Rev. J. C. 
Morris, D. D. 
Director of the Adult Division, the Rev. Moultrie: 


Guerry. 
Director of the Young People’s Division, the Rev. 
Alfred Loaring Clark. 
Chairman of Program Committee, the Rey. Gardiner 
Te Tucker. Doe 
Director of the Sewanee Exhibition, Miss Annie Mor-- 
ton Stout. 
* * * 
BOOK REVIEWS. 
HE CHRISTIAN LIFE OF FAITH, LOVE, AND DUTY: 
By Robert S. Chalmers. Morehouse Publishing Com-- 


pany, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Pp. 194. Paper Cover. 
Price, $1.10. 


This is a volume of the Pastoral Series prepared: 
by the rector of Grace and St. Peter’s Church, Baltimore, 
Maryland. It contains the second course specially prepared 
for the clergy and teachers of the Episcopal Church. It is’ 
very thorough and helpful. The reviewer finds in this vol- 
ume a fine series of Confirmation instruction with copious 
Scripture references for each lesson. It can fit in the Sun-- 
day school as well as in any class of religious instruction. 

Ss. 


* * * 
HE FARM CHEMURGIC: By William J. Hale. The- 
Stratford Company, Publishers, Boston, Mass. Pp. 201. 


Paper cover. No price given. 

This little volume contains scientific research findings by 
the research consultant of The Dow Chemical Company. 
It is a defense of scientile agriculture. A helpful book for- 
those who are interested in farming and gardening. — 
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Four Hundred Years of the Printed English Bible 
Myles Coverdale and the First Printed English Bible 


By EZRA SQUIER TIPPLE. 


President Emeritus, Drew University. 


HE ENGLISH BIBLE has a distinetion all its own. 
The familiar judgment of Macaulay, ‘‘The Eng- 
lish Bible—a book which, if everything else in our 

language should perish, would alone suffice to show 
the whole extent of its beauty and power,’ is so well 
known as almost to make necessary an apology for 
repeating it. Yet, as this year brings the four hun. 
dredth anniversary of the first complete printed Eng- 
lish Bible, it will help to remind us of our precious 
heritage, and the man whose name it bears—Myles 
Coverdale. And who was this Myles Coverdale? 

It is probable that his surname was taken from the 
district where he was born, Cover-dale, in what is 
ealled Richmondshire in the North Riding. The exact 
date of his birth is uncertain. It is now given as 
‘fabout 1488,’’ though it may have been somewhere 
mear 1485. He died in 1568-9, having come to a goodly 
age, well beyond four score years, much admired, and 
followed by all the Puritans. 

From his childhood he was a student, given to learn- 
ing, eager, diligent, having a sturdy purpose and a 
tenacious memory. He studied philosophy and _ the- 
ology at Cambridge, had an ever-growing circle of ac- 
quaintances, such as Sir Thomas More, Erasmus, and 
Thomas Cromwell, who was long his influential friend. 

Some time after Coverdale entered the convent of 
Austin friars at Cambridge the famous Robert Barnes 
became its prior. When the latter was later arrested 
on a charge of heresy, Coverdale went with him to Lon- 
don to assist him in drawing up his defense. Later, 
leaving the convent, he assumed the habit of a secular 
priest and began at once to preach against confession 
and the veneration of images. The intimate facts 
concerning the life of Coverdale are rather obscure. 
An undated letter to Thomas Cromwell, prior at least 
to 1527, gives a hint of his religious inclinations and 
perhaps of his activities. In this letter he writes that 
““T begyne to taste of Holy Schryptures.’’ It is im- 
possible to account for his movements between 1528 
and 1535; but it is more than probable that most of 
the time was spent abroad. It has been aserted that, 
in 1529, he was at Hamburg, assisting Tyndale in his 
translation of the Pentateuch; but the evidence is of 
doubtful value. 

He was writing, however, or translating in these si- 
lent years; for, in 1534, he brought out two books, 
both translations, ‘‘Ye Olde God and the Newe’’ and 
““Paraphrase upon the Psalms.’’ Beyond question he 
had begun the work of translating the Scriptures into 
English, which came to a glorious consummation in 
1535 in the first complete printed English Bible. 


N THE HISTORY of the English Bible there are two 
outstanding names, William Tyndale and Myles 
Coverdale. While this article has to do primarily 

-with the latter, the former has so large a place in the 
story of the English Bible that his name commands 
reverence, inasmuch as his was the first printed New 
Testament, Appearing in 1525, it was so eagrly sought 
after that people went about saying that ‘‘the con- 
science of England has found a new King.’’ 

Coverdale, undoubtedly, owed much to Tyndale, 
building in large measure upon what had already been 
done by his predecessor. But he had genius and abil- 
ity all his own. Nearly half a century ago, H. W. 


Hoare, an English writer, made this striking ecompari- 
son between Coverdale and Tyndale: ‘‘If the latter 
be the Hereules among our Biblical laborers, the for- 
mer is certainly the Orpheus. Diffident and retiring 
in disposition, of delicate susceptibility, literary dex- 
terity and resource, with a wonderful ear for cadence 
and rhythm, it is to Coverdale we owe much of the 
beautiful musie which seems to well up out of the pe- 
rennial springs of our Authorized Version. ‘Cast me 
not away from thy presence, and take not thy Holy 
Spirit from me’; ‘Thou, Lord, in the beginning hast 
laid the foundation of the earth; and the heavens are 
the works of thine hands. They shall perish, but thou 
shalt endure: they all shall wax old as doth a gar- 
ment; and as a vesture shalt thou change them, and 
they shall be changed: but thou art the same, and thy 
years shall not fail.’ Where can we find anything 
more perfect, unless it be in passages scattered up and 
down in our Prayer Book version of the Psalms, which 
is almost wholly, or in the Isaiah of our Bibles, which 
is very largely, from the hand of this beautiful trans- 
lator? But, though contrasted with Tyndale in the 
main features of his character, he is also his indispen- 
sable literary complement standing in relation to him 
as gentleness does to strength, pliability and grace to 
robustness and vigor, modesty to self-confidence.’’ 
To the study of the English Scriptures he eave prac- 
tically his entire life. He wrote or translated numer- 
ous tracts and books, some twenty-six in all; but his 
chief distinction is that the first complete Bible printed 
in English bears his name. It is this achievement which 
the present year commemorates. It may be, as is often 
said, that his translation as a work of scholarship does 
not rank with that of some other translators: but he 
accomplished what no other person prior to 1535 had 
done. He translated and published a Bible in the Eng- 
lish language. The publisher and place of printing of 
the 1535 Bible have always been a mystery. These 
facts are not of primary importance. Coverdale was 
the inspiring genius of the enterprise. The place may 
have been Zurich, Frankfort, Cologne, or Paris, what 
matters it? The work of translation was probably 
done at Antwerp, and the volume was probably printed 
on the press of Froschover in Zurich. In the version 
there is no definite mention of the original Hebrew 
and Greek texts. Coverdale was not without some 
knowledge of both these languages, but was much less 
well-equipped in this respect than Tyndale as Cover- 
dale modestly acknowledges. He knew German and 
Latin extremely well, and a little French. The five 
‘“‘interpreters,’’ which he said that he used, are thought 
to have been the Vulgate, the Latin version of Pagni- 
nus, part of Luther’s translation, the Zurich version, 
and Tyndale’s Pentateuch and New Testament. His 
knowledge and ability seems to have been unques- 


tioned. He was employed by Thomas Cromwell to 
assist in the Great Bible in 1539, which was ordered to 
be placed in all English churches. The text of this is 
largely that of the Bible of John Rogers, bought out 
in 1537 under the name of Thomas Matthew, of which 
the Old Testament from Ezra to Malachi and the Apoc- 
rypha were substantially Coverdale’s own. The New 
(Continued on page 10.) 
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Self-Preservation 


By JAMES E. FREEMAN, 


Bishop of Washington. 


N INCIDENT occurred in the early ministry of 

Jesus that, however we may interpret it, has a 

deep significance. We read in the fourth Chapter 
of St. Matthew’s Gospel that, immediately following: 
His Baptism and preceding His entrance upon His 
larger ministry, He was ‘‘led up of the spirit into the 
wilderness to be tempted.’’ The purpose of this long- 
continued vigil was in the nature of preparation for 
the great task that presently He was to undertake. 

The practice of long periods of detachment for the 
purpose of uninterrupted reflection, has been common 
to many men who have assumed the role of leader- 
ship. It is in the silences and away from the distrac- 
tions of the world that genius is fanned into a flame 
and the clearly defined purpose of a great mission be- 
comes evident. 

In the experience of the Master, we read that, “‘when 
he hud fasted forty days and forty nights, he was 
afterward an hungered.’’? Physically depleted, the 
most immediate avenue of approach to Him was 
through His unsatisfied appetite, hence it was that the 
tempter touched Him where He was most vulnerable, 
saying, ‘‘If thou be the son of God, commend that 
these stones be made bread.’’ It was an appeal to 
Him to exercise His miraculous power in behalf of His 
own obvious needs. This power, He doubtless had, for, 
on another occasion, to meet the hunger of a multi- 
tude, He multiplied a few barley loaves, making them 
sufficient to feed five thousand. In answer to the temp- 
ter’s demand, He quoted from the ancient Scriptures, 
the words: ‘‘Man shall not live by bread alone, but 
by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of 
God.’’ 

The whole condition with which Jesus was con- 
fronted,, is suggestive of one of life’s major problems. 
Self-preservation, the maintenance of our physical well- 
being is primary and indispensable. The bread prob- 
lem is universal and persistent. A bread problem ush- 


FOUR HUNDRED YEARS OF THE FIRST PRINTED 
ENGLISH BIBLE. 
-(Continued from page 9.) 


Testament and the first part of the Old Testament were 
very clearly. Tyndale’s. . 

In 1558, Coverdale may have had a share in the prep- 
aration of the Geneva version of the Scriptures, but 
the evidence is not conclusive. In the remainder of his 
life he was actively concerned in the wider circulation 
of the Bible. 


ILES COVERDALE was one of the leading figures 
during the progress of the reformed opinions in 
England and on the Continent. By his marriage 

which naturally was regarded as a protest against the 
doctrines of celibacy of the priesthood, he became iden- 
tified completely with the reforming party. He was 
appointed bishop of Exeter in 1551, and the vigorous 
Protestantism of Western England in the reign of 
Elizabeth was undoubtedly greatly aided by his power- 
ful preaching and influence. On Mary’s accession to 
the throne, 15538, he was deprived of his bishopric and 
ordered to London, though later he was permitted to 
leave for Denmark. 

In 1554 he signed a remarkable confession of faith 
in conjunction with other Protestant bishops and mar- 
tyrs imprisoned in London. Following the signature 
of the others, is annexed the following notable declara- 
tion: ‘‘To these things above said do I, Bytes Uover- 


ered in the French Revolution, and in some form it 
has been the genesis of most of the world’s disorders. 
As a matter of fact, it is one of the fundamental prob- 
lems of our own age. To preserve the physical well- 
being of a people is a primary obligation upon every 
government. Jesus did not challenge this. He did 
maintain that, greater than the bread problem was the 
normal satisfaction of man’s moral and spiritual na- 
ture. To insure subsistence, this He always recog- 
nized and gave it its proper place throughout His min- 
istry. Over against this physical demand, He set an- 
other principle of life'when He said: “‘Seek ye first 
the Kingdom of God and His righteousness, and all 
these things shall be added unto you.’’ He was main- 
taining that, normal, wholesome living called for and 
demanded the recognition of God’s place in the scheme 
of things, the recognition of the moral law as indispen- 
sable to orderly, decent and satisfying living. To 
‘‘move humanity to a cleaner stye,’’ is both consist- 
ent and necessary, but if the ‘‘cleaner stye’’ is to be 
properly maintained, it must be sustained by some- 
thing other than that form of selfish individualism that 
obeys neither the laws of God or of man, At the root 
of our present disordered life is the moral and spirit- 
ual decline and decay of a people. We have thought 
that, with our ‘‘mighty wisdom or little wit,’’ we could 
set our house in order. We would, through our incom- 
parable genius and our clever legislation recover the 
normal, prosperous ways of living. We are beginning 
to realize the significance and profound meaning of 
the words of the tempted Master that, ‘‘Man shall not 
live by bread alone, but by every word that proceed- 
eth out of the mouth of God.”’ 

We have a, bread problem and it is a pressing one, 
and it must be met, but along with it and vitally re- 
lated to it we have a moral and. spiritual problem that 


concerns the deepest interests of our people. 


dale, late bishop of Exeter, consent and agree with 
these, mine afflicted brethren, being prisoners. Mine 
own hand, M. C.’’ 

This man, modest, conscientious, laborious, a thor- 
oughly honest and good man, who had a considerable 
share in the introduction of German spiritual culture 
to English readers in the second quarter of the six- 
teenth century, a consistently Protestant reformer, the 
Church of the present day does well to honor, both 
for the first Bible printed in English and for many 
of the most cherished phrasings of beautiful and tender 
passages of the Scriptures. 

* * * 


In Christ there is no Hast or West, 
In Him no South or North; 
But one great fellowship of love 

Throughout the whole wide earth. 


In Him shall true hearts everywhere 
Their high communion find; 

His service is the golden cord 
Close-binding all mankind. 


Join hands, then, brothers of the faith, ? 
Whate’er your race may be; 
Who serves my Father as a son 
Is surely kin to me. 


In Chirst now meet both Bast and West, 
In Him meet South and North; al 


All Christly souls are one in Him . ij 
Throughout the whole wide earth. 
—Oxenham. 

_— 
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« « IMPORTANT » » 


We would like to take this opportunity to urge 
those subscribers who have not paid their subscrip- 
tions to do so by return mail. The Southern 
Churchman is making a valiant fight and it is a great 
drain on our treasury to have to send out some 
thousands of bills each month for past due ac- 
counts. The bills are small, but in the aggregate 
they amount to a large sum, which we need to 
carry on the work. We shall appreciate tremen- 


dously your cooperation. 


As much as we dislike to take this step, from 
now on we shall be forced to cancel subscrip- 
tions on which payments have been overdue 


for three months. 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN COMPANY 
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NEWS FROM THE FRONT 


Rev. G. W. Gasque 


DELAYED 
BANKS. 


TION OF HOSPITAL 
OF CLOSING OF 


EREC 

BECAUSE 

More Than a Half Million Dollars on 

Deposit. Financial Stringency 
Not Considered Serious. 


Shanghai, China.—Hrection of a new 
building for the combined St. Luke’s 
and St. Hilzabeth’s Hospital has been 
delayed on account of financial strin- 
gency resulting from the flow of silver 
out of China that led to the closing of 
banking institutions in Shanghai where 
the hospital funds were on deposit. 

The present buildings of the two hos- 
pitals being worn out and inadequate 
to meet present needs, plans have been 
completed for a new combined institu- 
tion. Bishop Graves and the medical 
staff have purchased a new site in a 
favorable location. 

The necessary funds for the erection 
of the new plant, including hospital, 
nurses’ home, and other buildings, have 
been accumulating in China for several 
years, totaling today approximately 
$548,000 Chinese currency, and are 
held on fixed deposit in Shanghai by 
financial institutions of the Raven group 
under American management. 

The banks believe that the depositors 
will be paid in full, but pending ad- 
justments, all steps for the erection of 


the proposed joint hospital must be 
postponed. 
Meanwhile, architectural plans are 


being completed and studied by archi- 
tects in China and America who are 
experts in hospital planning, so that 
there will be no further delay when 
the funds are released. 


PUERTO RICO NURSE BRINGS JOY 


AND HEALTH TO MANY SUFFERERS. 


Barahona, Puerto Rico.—The Rev. 
Ramon Quinones, priest in charge of 
the mission in this rural community, 
has under his direction a dispensary 
for the care of the sick and suffering 
who are out of reach of the Govern- 
ment employed physicians and nurses. 

The dispensary building is a tempor- 
ary structure erected in 1929 ont of 
discarded lumber, when the old St. Cath- 
erine’s Training School was torn down.” 
The structure cannot last much longer, 
and should be replated immédiately by 
a concrete building. 

Despite the handicap of cramped 
quarters and inadequate equipment, 
during the past three years, the nurse 
at Barahona has brought joy and hap- 
piness to many hundreds of penple who 
otherwise would have been dvuomed to 
suffering and probable death. 

In 19382 at a total cost of $45, the 
tmurse gave 140 injections, chiefly for 
malaria and tetanus, did 777 dressings, 
attended 262 cases at the dispensary 
and in homes, and made 300 parochial 
visits. In 1933 at a cost of $68 she 
did more than 700 injections, treated 
1,400 cases in which stitches were 
taken, and did 1,160 dressings. In 193 
she cared for more than 1,600 cases. 

Bishop Colmore, commenting on the 
work, says: “It is difficult to imagine 
what the dispensary means to suck an 
isolated country area.’’ 


Churchmen in Taft, California, lack- 
ing the necessary means to build a new 
chureh, have erected a worthy build- 
ing by their own labor. 


THE SANCTUARY. 

It is suggested that every priest offer 
a prayer for a Missionary District at 
least once a week before the Altar at 
the Celebration of the Holy Commun- 
ion, and that the priest and his people 
offer an additional prayer for the same 
District one or more times during the 
same week while at his private or fam- 
ily devotions. 


THE SANCTUARY. 


Prayer for China. 


Almighty God, whose wisdom has 
enlightened and whose will has ruled 
Thy Church, grant to the Bishops and 
to all other leaders and missionaries, 
especially in China, the guidance of 
Thy Holy Spirit, that in all things they 
may seek the welfare of Thy Kingdom 
and the glory of Thy Name, and that 
we may be partners with them in the 
preaching of Thy Gospel, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 


BISHOP RENTLEY TRAVELS TWO 
THOUSAND FOUR HUNDRED MILES. 


Thirty-three Baptisms and Eleven Con- 
firmations. Many Services Held 
in Out of the Way Places. 

Nenana, Alaska.-—The Rt. Rev. J. B. 
Bentley, accompanied by Mrs. Bentiey, 
returned to Nenana September 1, from 
a month’s trip. During the summer the 
little “‘Discovery,’ renamed the ‘‘De- 
pression’”’ by Dr. Burke, traveled 2,400 
miles. About the same distance had 
been traveled by steamer. There had 
been in August 33 baptisms and 11 con- 
firmations, and many services held in 
out of the way places. 

Stops were made at Hagle, Fort Yu- 
kon, Circle, Beaver, Steven’s Village, 
Rampart, Tanana, Hot Springs, Tolo- 
vana, and many other smaller com- 
munities and fishing villages along the 
way. 

The Bishop reports that the epidemic 
of measles which caused so much sick- 
ness at Eagle, Fort Yukon, and Circle 
is about over, and that people are able 
to return to their fishing. 

The Diocesan treasurer has received 
from the little mission at Allakaket, in 
charge of the Misses Hill and Kay, $92 
for the first half of the year to be ap- 
plied on the 1935 quota. A total of 
$2,433.58 for missions had been re- 
ceived from the Alaskan churches at the 
end of July. The smallest amount, 
$3.85, came from St. Luke’s, Douglas 
Island, and the largest amount, $600, 
was given by St. Matthew’s, at Fair- 
banks. 


NEWS FROM THE FRONT WANTED. 

The Southern Churchman, believing 
that missions constitute the life of the 
Church, hereby invites the mission- 
aries of our Church to write articles to 
this paper describing the work they 
are doing in an interesting way, so 
that our people may know more of what 
is going on in the mission field. Ad- 
dress news items intended for this page 
to 

Rev. G. W. Gasque, 
885 Gordon Street, S. W., 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


_ Sees | 


WEST INDIAN CHURCH HAS 
SEVENTY-FIVE HUNDRED MEMBERS 


Late Comers Unable to Find Seats at 
Main Services. Rector Has Many 
Duties Outside Parish. 

Panama City, Panama.—The Rev. Ar- 
thur F. Nightengale, rector of St. Paul’s 
Church, very much needs a larger 
chureh, according to a report of a re- 
cent Sunday night vistor to his serv- 
ice. 

This West Indian congregation now 
consists of 7,500 baptized members, and 
with a onieed of only 1,000 seating ca- 
pacity, every service is crowded to over- 
flowing. 

“Late comers stand outside its doors 
and windows. At the main services on 
Sunday the crowd reaches out into the 
street in front and down the side 
streets. 

“The rector leads a busy life. 
Sunday schedule is as follows: Holy 
Communion, 5:30; Holy Communion 
at 8:30 at a mission six miles away; 
Morning Prayer or Holy Communion 
and sermon at 10:30 at St. Paul’s; Sun- 
day School at 3:30; service out of town 
at another mission at 5; Evening Prayer 
and sermon at St. Paul’s at 7:30. 

“They have a large vested choir, a 
splendid Woman’s Auxiliary, and a St. 
Agnes’ Guild for the younger women 
and girls. 

“In addition to his many parochial 
and other mission duties, Mr. Nighten- 
gale also ministers to the lepers at Palo 
Seco, a short distance out from the 
Pacific entrance to the Canal. 

“When in Panama City be sure to 
Visitst.. Pawliga 


RT. REV. PAUL SHINJI SASAKI 
ASSUMES DUTIES IN MID-JAPAN. 


Nagoya, Japan.—The Rt. Rev. Paul 
Shinji Sasaki, Bishop of the Diocese of 
Mid-Japan, consecrated on St. James’ 
Day, July 25, has taken charge of his 
duties with his accustomed energy. 

The new Bishop, educated in mission 
schools in Japan, and in Oxford and 
Cambridge, has under his care twenty- 
seven established parishes, a foreign 
staff including six clergy, one layman, 
and thirteen women workers; a Japan- 
ese staff of nineteen clergy, five cate- 
chists, and seven women workers; 
twelve Church schools, and one hospi- 
tal for tubercular patients. Included 
in the Diocese of Mid-Japan is the Ka- 
ruizawa Church used by both Japanese 
and English-speaking Churchmen. 

A friend long resident in Japan 
writes of him. ‘He is a devout saint, 
a wonderful pastor, and a very telling 
preacher. They loved him while he was 
a student in Oxford.” 

For many years he was a professor 
at St. Paul’s University, Tokyo, rector 
of Meijiro Church, head of the depart- 
ment of religious education, and uni- 
versity chaplain. 

The Canadian Church will continue 
to support the missionary work of the 
Diocese, which includes several prefec- 
tures stretching through the central part 
of the Empire from the Pacific Ocean 
on the east to the Japan Sea on the 
west. 


Beds and mattresses from the closed 
school at Anvik, Alaska, have been 
sent to Fort Yukon, where they will be 
used in the hospital during times of 
epidemic when the wards are filled to 
overflowing. ; 
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YOUNG PEOPLE 


? meal OW SHIP 


The Reverend Randolph F. ‘Blackford 


{ 
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SERVICE LEAGUE 


ORDER OF THE HOLY CROSS 


To many of us the idea of monks 
and nuns means the Roman Catholic 
Church. So it comes as quite a sur- 
prise that in our Protestant Hpiscopal 
Church we have several orders of monks 
and of nuns. To one of these our pro- 
gram this evening is devoted. It is the 
Order of the Holy Cross, or, as it is 
familiarly known, the O. H. C. 


Vow: Poverty, Chastity and Obedience. 

Its members take the threefold vow 
of Poverty, Chastity and Obedience. 
Poverty means that they will own no 
property except a small wooden cross. 
This each one wears about his neck at 
all times. All else must be given away, 
either to relatives or friends, or the 
Order. Chastity means that the mem- 
bers will never marry, or have the cares 
of a family. Obedience means that the 
members will obey absolutely the or- 
ders of their superiors in the Order, 
even if it means going to the end of 
the earth at a moment’s notice. 

In 1881, in the slums of New York, 
the order had its birth when three 
clergymen decided that they could best 
do their work of ministering to the poor 
if they became poor themselves, and 
took the Order vows as given above. 
They took the name from the Mission 
Church of the Holy Cross, Avenue C and 
Seventh Street. They dressed as the 
monks of old and went everywhere in 
the slums doing their good work for 
eight years They then moved to a place 
where they could have more time for 
prayer. The Order grew and now has 
several centers from which it works. 
Its headquarters, however, are at West 
Park, New York. 

Each morning at five o’clock a monk 
goes through the monastery tapping at 
each door and saying, ‘‘Let us bless the 
Lord.’”’ As soon as the sleeper awakes 
he says, ‘“‘Thanks be to God,” and the 
monk passes to the next door. If you 
are a visitor you must obey the rules of 
the monastery while within its walls. 
At 5:30 the monks are all in chapel for 
two services. These together last about 
a half hour. At 6 A. M. they have the 
Holy Communion. 

At seven they go to breakfast.  Si- 
lence is observed at meals except at din- 
ner on Sundays and the great feasts. 
They have a reader who reads some 
devotional book while the eating is go- 
ing on. After breakfast you go back 
to your room and clean up. At about 
eight o’clock another service is held for 
about a half hour. At 8:30 all assem- 
ble in the office of the Superiors where 
the work is mapped out for the day. At 
nine all talking stops as they go to 
work. 

There is much to be done. They have 
a farm with its multiplicity of duties, 
to be done by some. House cleaning 
provides work for others, and study is 
given to others. At noon there is an- 
other service, and at 12:30 dinner. 
There is then a recreational hour in 
the Community room. At two there is 
another service, after which they work 
until 5:30. At 6:30 comes supper. At 
8:30 another service and bed at 10. 
They have thus eight services during 
the day. 


This kind of a life probably would 
not appeal to some of us. But there 
are a number ot people who feel that 
they can best serve God in this way. 
If so should they not be allowed ts avo 
so in our Church? Some people who 
do not care for this type of life say that 
people jump into such a life without 
knowing what it is. But a man must 
be about twenty-four years old, and 
have served in the community at least 
two and one-half years before he is al- 
lowed to take the vows. 


Preaching, Teaching and Missionary 
Work. 

Some thing that when people do so 
much praying they would have no time 
for anything else. But this is not the 
case. The O. H. C. does three kinds of 
work and does them all well. They are 
Preaching, Teaching and Missionary 
Work. Their preaching is of two kinds. 
The first is in ordinary parishes, where 
they, on the invitation of the rector, 
preach ‘‘Missions.’’ 

A number of years ago a group who 
were attending the Sewanee Summer 
Training School was addressed by one 
of the Fathers. The topic was, ‘‘Preach- 
ing a Mission to Children.’’ There was 
so much happiness and pleasure and 
real hearty laughter in the address that 
all came away from it wondering why 
we had not found more such happiness 
in our own personal Christianity. 

Another work that they do is Rescue 
Work, helping the down and out in our 
larger centers. This, we remember, was 
the original work they started out to 
do, and which they have never stopped 
doing. 

They also conduct schools which they 
have founded in this country and in the 
foreign field. One of these is St. An- 
drew’s in Tennessee, near Sewanee. It 
is for mountain boys. They come from 
miles around to this school and much 
good is done. St. Andrew’s is within 
easy walking distance from Sewanee 
and most people who attend the Sum- 
mer Conferences there visit it. It is 
most interesting. Another is in Kent, 
Connecticut, where an equally fine work 
is being done with a very different type 
of boy. 

The third type of work that they do 
is that in the foreign mission field. We 
remember that much of the missionary 
work of the early Church was done by 
monks, like St. Augustine or St. Aidan; 
so it seemed to the Holy Cross Fathers 
that they could probably do fine work 
today. They picked out Liberia, that 
little toe-hold that the Church has in 
Africa. Though we had been in Libe- 
ria for about a hundred years, we were 
still hugging the coast. But the Fath- 
ers decided to go far inland, so they 
struck out for what they called the 
“hinterland,’’ two hundred miles, or 
more, from the Ocean. No white man 
had ever been in this particular sec- 
tion. 


Father Campbell. 

One of the Fathers that went to this 
isolated spot was Father Campbell. 
Some years ago a great man made the 
remark that if any man could make a 
mousetrap better than his neighbor that 


the world would make a beaten path to 
his door. It seemed that the man who 
had given up home, property and even 
his will in the vows of Chastity, Poverty 
and Obedience, and had then gone to 
one of the most savage spots on earth, 
would be gone from the world never 
to be heard of any more. But Robert 
Erskine Campbell was the man whom 
Mother Church had to have for greater 
work. For, when Bishop Overs re- 
signed the Bishopric of Liberia, Father 
Campbell was called from Bolahum to 
take his place. Such a thing was un- 
expected by the Order, and they had to 
release him from his obligations to the 
Order. But they did this and he has 
been making a great success as Bishop 
now for the past ten years. 

The Bolahum Mission is in the 
Gbande country. There they maintain 
a school for boys, where sixty boys are 
cared for. They also maintain the 
Holy Cross Hospital there. The Monks 
are unable to care for a girls’ school, 
but feeling the need for such an institu- 
tion they have gotten the Sisterhood of 
the Holy Name, from Malvern Link, 
England, to be associated with them 
and to run a school there. Twenty girls 
are being cared for in it. 

Father Hughson, the Superior of the 
Order, writes: 

“TIT have just come back from West 
Africa, and I have been profoundly 
moved by what I saw there. The Or- 
der of the Holy Cross established its 
Missions in the hinterland of Liberia 
twelve years ago amongst a people who 
had never so much as heard the Name 
of Our Lord. Today with a staff of 
four Fathers, five Sisters and native 
evangelists, we are manning no less than 
eighteen towns amongst the three na- 
tions to whom the Bishop has sent us. 

“In these towns, which are visited 
every fortnight, we have 800 adults 
under formal instruction for baptism. 
The task of teaching so vast a number 
{is appalling. It means that we must 
increase our staff unless we deliber- 
ately decide that we must tell those who 
come, asking to be made Christians, 
that we can do nothing for them—a 
contingency we are unwilling for a mo- 
ment to contemplate.” 

The Order is supported entirely by 
voluntary contributions, and is not in- 
cluded in the Program of the Church. 
In order to keep its friends informed of 
its work it publishes three magazines, 
the Holy Cross Magazine, the St. An- 
drew’s Messenger and The Liberian 
Hinterland. The Order is growing slowly 
but it is doing a great work. 

(Qy—— -—— --- 
On Sharing. 
If nobody smiled and nobody cheered, 
And nobody helped us along, 
If each every minute looked after him- 
self, 

And the good things all went to the 

strong; 

If nobody cared just a little for you, 
And nobody thought about me, 
And we all stood alone to the battle 

of life 

What a dreary old place this would 

be. 
—Unknown. 
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Yeocomico Church. 
Westmoreland County, Virginia. 


YEOCOMICO CHURCH WILL HAVE 
THE R. E. LEE MEMORIAL 
SERVICE. 

Sunday morning, October 13, at 
eleven o’clock, the Robert EH. Lee Me- 
morial Service will be held in Yeocom- 
ico Church at Tucker Hill. The Rev. 
W. A. R. Goodwin, D. D., rector of Bru- 
ton Parish, Williamsburg, Va., and 
“father of the restoration of the old 

capital,’’ will be the speaker. 


DR, SUTTON DECLINES ELECTION AS 
BISHOP OF VERMONT. 


Statement of the Rev. J. Wilson Sut- 
ton, Vicar of Trinity Chapel, Trinity 
Parish, New York, on his declination of 
his election as Bishop of Vermont, Sun- 
day, October 5: 

You will be expecting this morning 
some statement as to my decision with 
regard to my election as Bishop of Ver- 
mont. The announcement has been de- 
layed longer than I could have wished, 
and the period pending the announce- 
ment has been difficult for Vermont. 
for you and for me. I do not, however, 
see how the delay could have been 
rightly avoided. When the election 
came, I was in the interior of Mexico. 
I knew very little about the Diocese of 
Vermont, and it was out of the ques- 
tion that I should make a decision on 
so weighty a matter without as full 
information as I could obtain. When I 
returned to New York some of those 
’ whom I felt it my duty to consult were 
not only out of the city, but so scat- 
tered that I could not go to them. It 
was necessary, therefore, for me to wait 
for their return. It was not until the 
middle of last week that my final inter- 
view was held. For the delay I am ex- 
ceedingly sorry, but I am sure that you 
have understood it. 


I have given the matter very careful 
and very prayerful thought, A call to 
the Episcopate demands the most se- 
rious consideration. Especially is this 
true when the call comes as my call to 
Vermont came without any intimation 
that my name was to be proposed. To 
treat such a call lightly would be, as 
it seems to me, an act of irreverence. 
As is usually the case in such matters 
there have been many considerations 
for and many considerations against 
my, going. Sacrifices were inevitable, 
no matter what I decided to do, but 
from the beginning I have tried very 
earnestly to put aside any personal pref- 


Not only will the directors of the Lee 
Memorial Foundation of Stratford, at- 
tend, but many visitors will be at the 
dedication. 

Yeocomico Church is not only most 
historic in itself, but has more histori- 
cal connections with other eastern set- 
tlements and colonies than probably any 
other shrine in the Northern Neck of 
Virginia. The church is closely con- 
nected with both Wakefield and Strat- 
ford. 


erences I might have. This is never an 
easy thing to do and one can seldom 
be absolutely sure that he has succeeded 
in doing it. I can only say again that 
I have tried. I have gone over the mat- 
ter very carefully with the rector and 
no one could have been more kind nor 
more helpful. The decision of neces- 
sity lay with me, but since it has been 
made he has asked me to say that he 
feels it is the right one. Im the light 
of the fullest information and the wis- 
est advice, I have been able to obtain, 
I have decided to decline the call to 
Vermont and to remain here. I need 
not say that to sever the ties which 
bind me to this congregation, and which 
have grown stronger with the years, 
would have been deeply painful and I 
am glad to be spared this pain. I am 
most grateful for your expressions of 
love and loyalty, and knowing you as I 
do I know that they are genuine. I 
pray that our work together in the fu- 
ture may be abundantly blessed and 
that God may make us all more worthy 
of the trust which He has reposed in 
us, and more adequate for the task 
which He has committed to us. 
Dr. Fleming’s Statement. 

Statement of the Rev. Frederic S. 
Fleming, D. D., rector of Trinity Par- 
ish, regarding Dr. Sutton’s declination 
of the election as Bishop of Vermont: 

“T recognize how conscientiously Dr. 
Sutton has faced this whole question 
and I rejoice that his decision means 
his continuance in Trinity Parish.” 

* * ® 
TO THE CHURCH. 
Letter sent to the Clergy from The 
National Council. 

The Church’s life since General Con- 
vention, has been marked by an increase 
in interest and support. It is plain that 
the faith and spirit of the Church are 
responding to the program of inspira- 
tion and education inaugurated by the 
Commission on the Forward Movement. 

The reports submitted to the Council 
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indicate that as yet the improvement 
has not proceeded far enough to pro- 
vide for the degree of restoration in pa- 
rochial, diocesan and general Church 
work which the General Convention set 
as a goal for this Triennium. 

It was clearly the intention of General 
Convention that the Church ‘should re- 
gard the $2,700,000 Annual Budget as 
the base for a program of restoration; 
similarly that it should regard the 
Emergency Schedule of $2,313,118 as 
a “stand still’’ program, and anything 
less as a Budget of disaster. 

Even the minimum program ealled 
for an increase of 25 per cent over the 
actual contributions from the dioceses 
for the Church’s general work in 1934. 
Some dioceses reached or exceeded this 
mark, yet the sum of the expectations 
eventually reported an advance of only 
nine per cent. Happily the amount 
needed to insure the advance of 25 per 
cent was secured from individual gifts. 
Thus the ‘‘stand still’ program was 
anchored, and the payments on Expec- 
tations to September 1 would indicate 
that there will be no deficit in the ad- 
ministration of the General Church Pro- 
gram in 1935. 

The Council has given preliminary 
consideration to the Operating Budget 
for 1926. The officers of the Council 
have complied with the instructions of 
General Convention to secure from each 
diocese the acceptance of an objective 
for 1936 based upon shown capacity to 
pay and a willingness to accept a gener- 
ous share of $2,700,000. 

The results of this inquiry are frankly 
disappointing, if not discouraging. In 
spite of the improvement in the spirit 
and faith of the Church and in spite of 
the fact that the present year has 
brought a marked recovery in general 
conditions throughout the United States 
which is signalized by increased spend- 
ing in all directions, the sum of the Ob- 
jectives which the dioceses have been 
willing to accept is still below the 
amount needed to provide for the ‘‘stand - 
still’? program. 

We are confident that the results of 
the Annual Canvass will exceed the 
amounts represented by the Objectives 
tentatively assumed and that the Church 
can and will by its gifts for missions in 
1936, advance toward the goal of res- 
toration. However the Council feels 
that the Church should know that the 
estimated sum to be realized from these 
Objectives is at present $200,000 less 
than the amount needed to continue 
the present Operating Budget and $600,- 
000 less than the amount needed to pro- 
vide for the $2,700,000 Budget of Res- 
toration. 

The Council proposes to each diocese 
and parish as the guide for its corporate 
effort and to every Church member as 
the rule of his personal endeavor this 
threefold program: a 

1. In terms of Christian discipleship. 
The adoption and the realization of the 
aims of the Forward Movement; recog- 
nizing that at the bottom of all the 
weakness in our organized Christianity 
is the feebleness of our apprehension of 
Christ the Saviour and the limitations 
of our acceptance of the demands He 
makes upon us. 

2. In terms of Christian Stewardship. 
The application and the prosecution of 
the annual Every Member Canvass, not 
as a mere financial campaign but as an 
annual event in a sustained program of 
education in Christian living and Chris- 
tian missions. ; ; 

3. In terms of Christian Partnership. 
A resolution to share whatever increase 
of life and wealth the new day brings. 
The sincere practice of this simple rule 
by individuals, parishes and dioceses 
would work a miracJe for vs Ane ag 38 


a 
eces- — 


much as anything #7 banish all mn 
sity for quotas and tpportionments and 


eit 
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lead us into the joy and satisfaction of 
a great partnership of recovery. 
The National Council. 
* * * 
MORE PROGRESS. 

AS We approach the last quarter of 
the year the payments on Expectations 
are very encouraging. Not only do the 
payments exceed those of last year in 
the number of dollars remitted, but the 
total of the payments represents a 
higher percentage of the Expectations. 

The increase is all the more remark- 
able when we remember that under 
the new plan of self apportionment the 
dioceses and districts pledged them- 
selves to the payment of $117,000 more 
than in 1934. 

While payments are being maintained 
on a high basis we are not unmindful 
of the fact that there remains but three 
months of this year and in these three 
months $517,342.26 must be paid as 
against $769,757.74 remitted during the 
nine months just passed. 

The Diocese of Michigan has the honor 
of being the first diocese to pay its Ex- 
pectation in full. This diocese has not 
only paid the amount due to date, but 
the remittances exceed the Expectation 
for the entire year. 

James E. Whitney, 
Assistant Treasurer. 
* * Eo 
TO HOLD MISSIONS OF HEALTH AND 
HEALING. 

At the conclusion of a successful sum- 
mer’s work in the Life Abundant Cen- 
ter at Black Mountain, N. C., the Rev. 
and Mrs. Robert B. H. Bell are leaving 
for Montgomery, Ala.. where they will 
hold a Mission of Health and Healing at 
St. John’s Episcopal Church, the Rev. 
Dr. Richard Wilkinson, rector. They 
will be there daily from October 13-20. 

From there they go to St. John’s, 
Birmingham, Ala., the Ven. V. G. Low- 
ery, rector. The mission will be held 
from October 24 to October 31, 

From November 10 to 17, they will 
be with the Rev. George B. Lackonby, 
rector of the Church of the Ascension, 
and beginning November 18-24, they 
will hold a Mission at Holy Trinity, 
Hillsdale, N. J., the Rev. Ross Flana- 
gan, rector. From there the Bells will 
go West on an extended Mission of 
Health and Healing. 


0 
LONG ISLAND. 

Rt. Rev. E. M. Stires, D. D., Bishop. 
Rt. Rev. J. I. B. Larned, Suffragan. 
Rt. Rev. F. W. Creighton, S. T. D., Suf- 
fragan. 

0 


Annual Clergy Conference. 

The annual Clergy Conference of the 
diocese was held in Southampton Sep- 
tember 30 to October 2. The opening 
service and the corporate eommunions 
were held in St. John’s Church; the 
conference sessions in the Parrish Art 
Museum. Bishop Stires’ opening ad- 
dress was from the text, “Thy Kingdom 
come’’. It was a searching study of the 
Church’s objective. This seemed to sup- 
ply a basic theme for the whole con- 
ference, culminating in the Bishop’s 
final address, when he emphasized in 
detail certain aspects of our present 
problem. 

The President’s Letter. 

On Tuesday the diocesan department 
of Christian Social Service presented its 
program. The Rev. Dr. Melish, acting 
for the Rev. Mr. Titus, chairman, who 
was ill, read a letter to the President 
of the United States in reply to the let- 
ter which the President lately addressed 
individually to the clergy of the coun- 
try. It was proposed to make the sug- 
gested reply in the name of the bishops 
and clergy of this diocese collectively. 
_ There was some discussion of the pro- 
posal, with the result that the letter 
was submitted to be signed by all who 
wished, to be sent to the President in 
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the name of the signers and not in the 
name of the conference of the diocese. 
The vote seemed to indicate that a good 
majority of those present were anxious 
to sign the letter as it was read. 
Resolution Against Gambling. 

Reference to the movement to legal- 
ize lotteries brought up a resolution 
against gambling at church fairs, and 
the following was adopted: 

Whereas, gambling has become so 
general in practice and so harmful in 
result that it constitutes a grave eco- 
nomic and moral danger; and 

Whereas, the State of New York has 
definitely forbidden by law the practice 
of all games of chance and the use of 
all gambling devices even for charitable 
purposes; and 

Whereas, it is the duty of the Chris- 
tian Church to obey the civil law and 
to set a wholesome example of Chris- 
tian morality in all things; therefore, 


be it 

Resolved, that the clergy of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
Diocese of Long Island, assembled in 


Southampton this first day of October, 
1935, do hereby disapprove the use of 
all games of chance and other gambling 
devices in church bazaars and enter- 
tainments; and we do solemnly promise 
strictly and conscientiously to obey the 
State laws and to set a wholesome ex- 
ample of Christian morality to the young 
people of our land. 


Resolution Regarding Rev. L. Bradford 
Young. 

The recent trip of the Rev. L. Brad- 
ford Young to San Francisco, in con- 
nection with his call to be rector of 
Trinity Church in that city, and his de- 
cision to relinquish it and return to 
Brooklyn, also brought out a resolution: 

The clergy of the Diocese of Long 
Island, in conference assembled at 
Southampton, October 1, 1935, welcome 
home from San Francisco their friend 
and colleague, the Rev. Lorin Bradford 
Young. His decision and courtesy ex- 
press our ideal of the Christian minis- 
try which valiance for truth and sin- 
cerity of purpose must always command. 


Stirring Addresses from Two Con- 
spicuous Leaders. 


First, the Rev. Leslie Glenn, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., spoke of Youth and the 
Church. His specific theme was reli- 
gious work among college students. He 
stressed two serious difficulties—first, 
the indifference of college administra- 
tors to the religious state of the stu- 
dents; second, the inadequacy of the re- 
sources at the command of student pas- 
tors. He thought the church schools of 
our parishes and the church boarding 
schools of the country were, on the 
whole, doing a good job; but there was 
a tremendous loss in the spiritual life 
of our young people in the colleges. He 
plead most effectively for better support 
of the college pastors now successfully 


at work in a number of important cen- . 


ters, and for the spread of such work 
into many other necessary places. The 
second address was by Bishop Hobson, 
of Southern Ohio, chairman of the 
Commission on the Forward Movement. 
He said the question really is, Shall we 
have part in God’s eternal forward 
movement? The calling of disciples did 
not stop in Galilee; Christ is still call- 
ing disciples—calling us. Does He ask 
us to join Him in standing still? Does 
he ask us to join Him in retreat? For- 
ward movement is characteristic of God, 
and must be characteristic of Christ’s 
disciples. 
Bishop Stires’ Closing Address. 

On Wednesday morning, after the 
Eucharist and breakfast, the confer- 
ence assembled for the final session. 
Bishop Stires’ closing address empha- 
sized three points in particular. The 
first was the great importance of thor- 
ough training of candidates for con- 
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firmation. He valued quality far above 
quantity in the candidates presented. 
Secondly, he dwelt upon the necessity 
of putting people, especially young peo- 
ple, to work at definite tasks in the 
Church; and lastly, he spoke of the ro- 
mantic appeal that could easily be con- 
nected with the “red side of the en- 
velope’”’, the appeal for whole-hearted 
and thoroughly informed enthusiasm for 
the mission of the Church. In this final 
word he brought us back to his basic 


theme—the petition in the lLord’s 
Prayer, “Thy Kingdom come’’. 
C. H. Webb. 


oe * * 


oO 
RHODE ISLAND 
Rev. J. DeWolf Perry, D. D., Bishop 
(sy 
Objective 12 Per Cent Increase Over 
Last Year. 

The Every-Member Canvass for the 
diocese sets as its objective $70,000, 
which is 12 per cent increase over last 
year. Of this amount the diocese re- 
quires $28,000 for its work, and, if. it 
is raised, will send $42,000 to the Gen- 
eral Church. It is Rhode Island’s prac- 
tice to meet its National Council obli- 
gations at least in full. 


Rt 


Anniversaries Celebrated. 

St.  Philip’s Church, Crompton, of 
which the Rev. Harvey B. Marks is réc-- 
tor, is observing its ninetieth anniver— 
sary this month. Last Sunday evening: 
Bishop Perry, at a service which over- 


flowed the church, congratulated the 
rector and the parish. 
On Sunday, October 20, he will in- 


stitute the Rev. Donald J. Campbell as 
a part of the celebration of the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the Church of the 
Redeemer, Providence. 


The Narragansett Junior College. 


The Rev. Dudley Tyng, Ph. D., for- 
merly rector of St. Thomas’ Church, 
Providence, and later of St. John’s, Bar- 
rington, has founded the Narragansett 
Junior College, Pawtucket, a coeduca- 
tional institution domiciled in the Y. 
M. C. A. Besides serving as dean, Dr. 
Tyng teaches German, Semitics and His- 
tory of Religion. Two prominent 
Churchmen of the diocese are on the 
faculty—the Rev. W. T. Townsend, Ph. 
D., D. D., who gives courses in History, 
and Professor T. H. Robinson, of the 
Rhode Island College of Hducation, 
whose subject is History. 


The Rev. Albert C. Larned, who suc- 
ceeded the Rev. Charles D. Burrows, re- 
tired, as rector of St. Matthew’s Church, 
Jamestown, R. I., has been instituted 
by Bishop Perry. From 1923 to 1926 


Mr. Larned was rector of St. David’s 
Church, Meshanticut, R. I., and chap- 
lain of the State institutions. In recent 


Anthony 
Michael’s. 


months he assisted the Rev. 
R. Parshley, rector of St. 
Church, Bristol. 


Dates of Conferences. 


“The Every-Member Canvass and Its 
Underlying Motives’ will be the sub- 
jects of conferences with rectors and 
Canvass chairmen which the Rev. Eric 
M. Tasman, Field Secretary for the Na- 
tional Council, will hold in the diocese 
this month. The first will be held at 
St. George’s Church, Newport, on Octo- 
ber 14; the second at the Cathedral of 
St. John, Providence, on October 15: 
and the third at St. Paul’s Church, 
Wickford, October 16. 


Fall Institute for Clergy. 


“ «An Hvaluation of Religious Educa- 
tion in the Church Schools’? was the 
theme of the Annual Fall Institute for 
clergy, teachers and officers of Church 
schools, and other Church workers held 
October 6, 7, 8 and 9 in the parish 
house of the Cathedral, Providence. 


16 
Dr. D. A. McGregor, of the Department 
of Religious Education of the National 
Council, the only member of the faculty 
from outside the diocese, gave a course 


on ‘Basic Principles of Religious Edu- 
ecation”’ 
(6) 
ROCHESTER. 
Rt. Rev. David L. Farris, D. D., Bishop. 
oO 
Bishop Ferris Asks for a Coadjutor 
Bishop. 

The Rt. Rey. David Lincoln Ferris, 
D. D., Bishop of the diocese, has asked 
the Standing Committee to grant him 
the assistance of a Coadjutor. For 


some years the pressure of the admin- 
istration of the diocese has been an in- 


creasing burden upon the Bishop, and 
at last the state of his health makes 


the provision of an assistant imperative. 

Bishop Ferris purposes to turn over 
the administration of the diocese and 
part of the visitation to the Coadjutor, 
retaining part of the visitation himself. 

It is expected that a special conven- 
tion will be called before Christmas. 

* * * 

Campaign of Visitation and Publicity. 
Twenty Different Communions 
Take Part in Crusade. 

Under the leadership of the Rey. Wil- 
liam C; Compton, S. T. D., rector of the 
Church of the Ascension, Rochester, and 
President of the Rochester Federation 
ot Churches, twenty different commun- 
ions, over an area of nine counties in 
Central and Western New York, are co- 
operating in a Church Loyalty Crusade. 
The Rev. George Dowey is the Director 
of the Crusade, which involves a cam- 
paign of visitation and publicity, de- 
signed to reach effectively the entire 
membership and constitueney of the co- 
operating churches. The campaign is 
to run trom November 3 to December 
15. It is felt that its purposes and 
methods coincide with the Forward 
Movement, 

* * 
Anniversary by Decreasing 
_ Indebtedness. 

St. Mark’s and St. John’s Church, 
Rochester, is celebrating the fiftieth an- 
niversary of its founding by a campaign 
to decrease the indebtedness on the 
ehurch. The Rev. Frank Fisher, rec- 
tor, has set the goal at $10,000. The 
first reports show. over $7,000 cash in 
hand. 


Celebrate 


* * a 
The Rey. Alexander C. Zabriskie, 
S. T. D., is to be the speaker at a great 
mass meeting and dinner for the men 
of the Diocese, which will be held in 
the Masonic Temple, Rochester, Wed- 
nesday, October 16. 


(6) 
ARKANSAS 
Et. Rev. E. W. Saphore, D. D., Suffragan 
Rt. Rev. Edward T.’ Demby,. I). D., Suf- 
fragan Bishop, 
——. OS 
Preaching Mission. 

A very successful Preaching Mission 
has been concluded at St. Peter’s Mis- 
sion, Tollville. The Missioner was the 
Rev. William T. Holt, chairman of the 
Diocesan Department of Missions. He 
was assisted by the Rev. Elnathan Tartt, 
rector of St. Paul’s Parish, Batesville. 
The attendance was splendid and the 
results of the Mission are evident in 
many ways, among which is the renewed 
interest in renovating the building and 
making the Mission. Church more of a 
community center. The young people 
organized a Diocesan Branch of the 
Young People’s Service League. An 
event in the Mission was the attendance 
of the Methodist Minister of Hazen, Ar- 
kansas, who brought a large number 
of his congregation with him. The sig- 
nificance of this is that the Mission not 
only aroused the Church people to re- 
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their Church, but it 
will’’ tour to make 
friends for the Church in the commun- 
ity. Other preaching Missions are 
planned as a part of the Forward Move- 
ment. 


interest in 
also was a ‘“‘good 


newed 


* wt * 
for Holy Orders. 

the Rev. Messrs. Wit- 
Stowell examined for 
Mr. George Merkel of 
Pine Blutf, who will be ordained when 
he completes his canonical require- 
ments. Mr. Merkel has been for a num- 
ber of years the Secretary of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce in Pine Bluff and is 
well known throughout the state and 
diocese. 


Candidate 
September 27 
sell, Tartt and 
Deacon’ Orders 


* * 
Bishop Saphore. 

The election of Bishop Saphore, Suf- 
fragan, to be Diocesan has been con- 
firmed by a majority of Bishops. Con- 
firmations by the Standing Committees 
are being received as the summer vaca- 
tion period comes to an end and the 
diocesan work in the National Church 
begins, 

* * * 
Diocesan Office. 

Dean John Williamson, Chairman of 
the Forward Movement Committee of 
the diocese, is finding that it will be 
necessary for him to establish a Dioce- 
san Office from which he can assist the 


many activities that are getting under 
way. Forward Movement Headquar- 
ters will be located in the Cathedral 
building, if possible, so that the clergy 
and others who may have occasion to 
visit Little Rock may have a place in 
which to meet. 
Bo * 


Social Service and Public Libraries, 


For five years the Rev. William T. 
Holt of Newport, has been struggling 
to establish a Free Public Library. He 
found assistance from the Chureh Pe- 
riodical Club and the Free Public Li- 
brary in Newark, New Jersey, that en- 
abled him to have the Library opened. 


The Church in his Barish has an admir- 
able Crypt and here he placed the books. 
The Parish has supplied the place, the 
heat and the light for the Library. Af- 
ter paying most of the exepnse of main- 
taining the Library himself, Mr. Holt 
at last got through a project so that 
the Librarian might be supplied by the 
Federal agencies. At present a Proj- 
ect has been filled for the erection of a 
Library Building and the money neces- 
sary has been pledged. The Free Pub- 
lic Library in Newport now has the en- 
dorsement of all the civic organizations 
and is regularly incorporated under the 
State Laws. It is a member of the State 
Library Association. 

It is suggested that our Social Serv- 
ice Department in the various dioceses 
might very well interest itself in the 
establishment ot Free Public Libraries, 
and in assisting those that are estab- 
lished. 


o— 
NEBRASKA. 
Rt, Rev. Ernest V. Shayler, D. D., Bishop. 


——————————0—-———_ 

“Ask for Bread—Given a Stone.” 

When the men of the diocese assem- 
bled for a dinner at All Saints, Omaha, 
last Wednesday evening, each man 
found a stone at his place on the table. 
It became clear later that the purpose 
of the stone was to emphasize a pledge 
taken by every one present to “leave 
no stone unturned to extend the work 
of Christ and His Kingdom”’, 

In the unavoidable absence of Bishop 
Maxon, of Tennessee, Bishop S. Keeler, 
of Minnesota, gave an effective address. 
This dinner, sponsored by the Men’s 
Club of the diocese, was a part of a 


.great effort to speed up interest in the 
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“Forward Movement’ and to arouse 
new life in the parishes. 
Clergy Confer. 

Under the leadership of Bishop 
Keeler, the clergy met in Trinity Ca- 
thedral Parish House Thursday morn- 
ing. Emphasis on the pastoral work 
of the ministry was the keynote. 


Women Meet. 

Two great gatherings of women were 
held in All Saints’, Omaha, and in Lin- 
coln, addressed by Bishop Keeler. 
Women from almost every parish were 
present and Bishop Keeler gave inspir- 
ing addresses on the great Women 
saints of the past. 


Dean McGinley Ill. 

The Very Rev. Dean Stephen McGin- 
ley has entered Clarkson Hospital for 
rest and observation. He has not been 
well for some time past. 

Wm. J. H. Petter: 


0 
VIRGINIA. 
Rt. Rev. H. St. G. Tucker, D. D.. Bishop. 


Rt. Rev. Frederick D. Goodwin, D. D., 
Coadjutor. 
O 
Annual Gatherings at Historic Old 
Churches. 


With the coming of the autumn the 
activities of the diocese have taken on 
new life. The preparation for the fall 
campaign is in full swing; arrangements 
are being made for the annual meeting 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary in Richmond 
the end of October, and various confer- 
ences are being held in different parts 
of the diocese. 

The Virinia Chamber of Commerce 
has chosen for the principle feature of 
its fall Travelogue the old colonial 
churches of the State. There are some 
hundred or more listed in a little book- 
let which is furnished free to the tray- 
eling public. The introduction in the 
pamphlet was written by the Rey. Dr. 
a. M. Brydon ,historiographer of the dio- 
cese, and is in itself a valuable and con- 
cise statement of the conditions which 
maintained at the end of the colonial 
period. The old’ churches are holding 
their annual “home-coming”? days dur- 
ing this month. On September 15 a 
large crowd gathered at Fork Church, 
St. Martin’s Parish, Hanover county, to 
celebrate the two hundredth anniver- 
sary of the completion of the building. 
Among the clergymen who took part in 
the service were Rev. G. MeL. Brydon 
and Rev. Thomas Nelson, of the Semi- 
nary, descendants of the founders of the 
parish. On September 22 a beautiful 
window was unveiled in St. Pail’s 
Chureh, Hanover Court House, to the 
memory of Mrs. Bessie Lee Cardwell, 
wife of Mr. Patrick Cardwell. For 
many years she was an active worker 
in the Woman’s Auxiliary, holding a 
diocesan office for years prior to her 
death. This window was put in by her 
friends in Hanover. At the service 
Bishop Tucker preached and read the 
prayer of dedication. There were also 
present most of the diocesan officers of 
the Auxiliary. 

At St. John’s Church, King William 
county, the annual celebration was held 
September 29, at which service the Rev. 
Ernest Trice Thompson, D. D., of the 
Union Theological Seminary, preached 
at the morning service, and in the af- 
ternoon the Rev. C. G. Chamberlayne, 
D. D., addressed the Restoration Asso- 
ciation, ; 

On the same day there was an his- 
torical annual gathering at Old Lamb’s 
Creek Church in King George county, 
which was addressed by the Rt. Rev. 
F. D. Goodwin, D. D., and was a 
by a large crowd. 
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Travel Talks. 

The Rev. W. Geiger Irwin, rector of 
St. Andrew’s Church and Schools, hay- 
ing returned recently from a tour of the 
Cathedral centers and University towns 
of Great Britain, is preparing to give a 
series of Travel Talks, illustrated by 
moving pictures and a new unit—the 
Reflectoscope. It is planned to give 
these talks in St. Andrew’s Hall, Idle- 
wood Avenue, following the one for 
children, begun on October. 7. The re- 
maining talks to be given are those 
on October 14, 16, 18 and 21 which will 
be for adults. Season tickets for a nomi- 
nal sum will admit to the full series for 
adults. The proceeds will be applied 
to paying for the new Reflectoscope. 

* * a 
Bishop Tucker Names Delegates to 
Celebration, 

The Rt. Rev. H. St. George Tucker, 
D. D., Bishop of Virginia, appointed 
Rosewell Page and the Rev. G. MacLa- 
ren Brydon, D. D., to represent the 
Diocese of Virginia at the celebration 
of the one hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the organization of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in America, 
held in Philladelphia, October 7. The 
celebration was held in Christ Episco- 
pal Church, where the organization pro- 
ceedings were held on September 2, 
1785. 

Four delegates from Virginia were 
appointed to attend the meeting in 1785 
when the denomination was organized. 
They were David Griffith of Alexandria, 
John Page of Rosewell, later Governor 
of Virginia; William Lee of James City 
County, and the Rev. S. S. McGrosky 
of Hungar’s Parish. Only Mr. Griffith 
and Mr. Page attended, however. 

o— 

CENTRAL NEW 
Rev. Charlies Fiske, J). D., Bishop 
Rev. E. H. Coley, D. O.. Suffragan 

—. 9 
Fourth District, Woman’s Auxiliary 
Meets. 

On September 10, there was a meet- 
ing in St. Mark’s Church, Syracuse, of 
the Presidents, Educational Secretaries 
and Supply Secretaries of the Fourth 
District, Woman’s Auxiliary. Mrs. 
Lewis §. Carr, Syracuse, Educational 
Secretary, and Mrs. Eugene B. Pratt, 
Supply Secretary, had charge of the 
meeting. In the afternoon Mrs. Charles 
R. Mellen, General Educational Secre- 
tary of the Auxiliary, gave suggestions 
on program planning and an outline 
of the study work for the year on Latin 
America. Fifty-nine women attended 
the sessions. Luncheon was served by 
the Daughters of St. Mark’s, the Par- 
ish Guild. 


YORK, 
Rt. 
Rt. 


* * * 


Parish Centennial. 

Grace Church, Baldwinsville, recently 
celebrated the parish centennial. It is 
interesting to note that this church, ac- 
cording to the State Department of 
Education, was the first church in the 
United States, as possibly in the world, 
to have been lighted by electricity. 

Joseph R. Clair. 


Bishop Fiske’s Announcement. 
The Rt. Rev. Charles Fisk has an- 
nounced his intention to resign to the 
Standing Committee of the diocese. 
This notice was given October 4. He has 
been requested to remain until the con- 
vention convenes in May. Bishop Fisk 
~was-‘ordained Priest in 1897, and conse- 
crated Bishop in 1915. 
Joseph R. Clarrk. 
0) 
UPPER SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Rt. Rev. K. G. Finlay, D, D., Bishop 
et 
The Rev. A. R. Mitchell, D. D., Cele- 
brates Fiftieth Anniversary. 
On Sunday, September 22, the Rev. 
Alexander R. Mitchell, D. D., celebrated 
the fiftieth anniversary of his ordina- 
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tion at his two churches, St. James and 
St. Andrew’s, Greenville, S.C. The Rt. 
Rev. K. G. Finlay, D. D., Bishop of Up- 
per South Carolina, and the Rt. Rev. 
Albert S. Thomas, D. D., Bishop of 
South Carolina, both spoke at the cele- 
brations. A large group of Dr. Mitehell’s 
friends were present at the services. 

Dr. Mitchell has been one of the fore- 
most builders of the Church in South 
Carolina in the present generation, hav- 
ing been responsible for the organiza- 
tion of the two parishes which he now 
serves, and the mission at Greer, and 
also many other churches in the State. 


Executive Council Meets. 

The Executive Council of the diocese 
met in Trinity Parish House, Columbia, 
September 19, to plan for the fall work. 
A missionary spirit pervaded the meet- 
ing, which decided to make the quota 
to the National Church a prior claim 
upon the treasury of the diocese for the 
coming year. 

At the meeting the Rev. A. Rufus 
Morgan, of Columbia, was elected to the 
Council in the place of the Rev. Charles 
C. Fishburne, who has moved from the 
diocese. Mr. Morgan was also elected 
Chairman of the Department of Chris- 


tian Social Service. 
Fall Clergy Conference. 
The fall Clergy Conference of the 


Diocese was held under the auspices 
of the Field Department at Trinity Par- 
ish House, Columbia, Thursday, Sep- 
tember 26. The chairman of the meet- 


ing was the Rev. Lewis N. Taylor, of 
Columbia. Most of the clergy of the 


diocese were present and joined in the 
diseussions, which were on an un- 
usually deep spiritual basis. 

A. Rufus Morgan. 


—_——_——_ 0—_ ——_ 
WASHINGTON. 
Rt. Rev. James E. Freeman D. D. Bishop 
o——— 
The Secretary of War Speaks to Advo- 
cates of Peace. 

Before an audience of nearly five 
thousand people, made up of Protes- 
tants, Catholics and Jews, in Washing- 
ton, Secretary of War Cordell Hull de- 
clared: “The Church is a sponsor and 
advocate of peace, and I know that you 
will agree with me that at this moment, 
when there is menace of war that may 
not be confined to any two nations, but 
may spread among several, there is a 
weighty obligation resting on the 
Church to exert itself in every conceiv- 
able manner to impress the people with 
a hatred of war and a love of peace.”’ 

This was said during the session of 
the mass meeting in the interest of re- 
vival of religion in Washington, Octo- 
ber 2, the very day on which Italy was 
reported as making an assault upon a 
Christian nation and on the day when 
President Roosevelt was assuring 
Americans and the world at large that 
it would be the part of the United States 
to steer clear of any foreign entangle- 
ments. 

In a veritable “love feast’ of reli- 
gionists of all types, under auspices of 
the Committee on Religious Life in the 
Nation’s Capital, stage and auditorium 
of Constitution Hall, the largest avail- 
able local auditorium, were filled with 
Christians of many names and with a 
host of Hebrew religionists—all of 
whom were represented in the speak- 
ing and in the brilliant musical program 
of hymns and anthems. It was some- 
thing to stir the imagination of a de- 
votee of unity and religious solidarity, 
and, as the Bishop of Washington, the 
Rt. Rev. James E. Freeman, who pre- 
sided, said, the event set a new advance 
in religion and indicated that religion 
is the most popular matter which en- 
gages the American people. 

Secretary Hull, appearing as a cru- 
sader for religion and for peace, ap- 
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pealed to the vast audience for a ‘“‘flam- 
ing crusade’’ to improve conditions in 
all avenues of life—more particularly 
in the realm of international relations, 
as regards peace. In the face of Mus- 
solini’s spread-eagle and fiery appeal to 
Fascists, Mr. Hull’s reference to war as 
“comparative barbarism’ sent a thrill 
through the listeners and was greeted 
with vigorous approval. 


Jewish Rabbi and Catholic Bishop 
Address Meeting. 

Rabbi Abram Simon, speaking for the 
Jewish group, made an eloquent plea 
for the banishing of prejudice, which he 
termed “dislike of the unlike’. Only 
prejudice stands between Jew and 
Christian, he declared. ‘‘Both Jew and 
Christians stand before the same Father 
and they both bow before the same 
flag—and they both have the same hope 
of immortality.” 

The Rev. Maurice Sheehy spoke for 
the Catholics, in the absence of Bishop 
James H. Ryan, rector of Washington’s 
Catholic University, who was detained. 
“As a Catholic I am concerned about 
the perpetuation of a form of govern- 
ment under which religion is free and 
which flourishes in accordance with the 
response of the individual to its appeal,” 
he said. He urged a loyalty which must 
be ‘‘sane and critical” rather than 
“blind and unreasoning’’, if our form 
of government is to endure. 

Bishop Freeman is chairman of the 
Committee on Religious Life and Canon 
Anson Phelps Stokes, of the Cathedral 
staff, is secretary. 
Conference of Colored 

Workers. 

The eleventh annual Provincial Con- 
ference tor Colored Church Workers of 
the Third Province was held in St. 
Monica’s Chapel, Washington, October 
9-11. The special theme was the For- 
ward Movement. Bishop James HE. 
Freeman and Dr. Anson Phelps Stokes 
were among the speakers. The confer- 
ence preacher was the Rev. Ernest S. 
Thomas, rector of St. Barnabas’ Church, 
Germantown, Pa. 


Provincial 


Northern Convocation to Meet at Silver 
Spring. 

October 23 is the date set for the fall 
session of the Northern Convocation, to 
be held in Ascension Chapel, Silver 
Spring, the Rev. J. C. Cox, vicar. The 
Rev. Walter Plumley, dean of the convo- 
cation, will preside. 

The Rev. D. C. Clark, rector of Ta- 
koma Park Church, has resigned to go 
to Emmanuel Church, Cumberland, Md. 
The rector-emeritus, the Rev. O. M. 
Young, is temporarily in charge at Trin- 
ity, Takoma Park. 


AME AVES) 


Oo 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
Rt. Rev. Edwin A. Penick, D. D., Bishop. 


()— + — 
Worth Wicker Also Was Youthful 
Fighter. 

Fred H. Thompson, South Carolinian 
who served in the A. E. F. at the age 
of fourteen and is claimed to have been 
the youngest member of the army in 
France, had nothing on the Rev. Worth 
Wicker, chaplain of the 113th Field 
Artillery. 

Officers of the service battery of the 
113th said today that Captain Wicker 
was only fourteen when he enlisted in 
the navy during the war. He served 
many months. 

Thompson is said to have wheedled 
a recruiting sergeant into believing he 
was eighteen, Captain Wicker is said 
to have done the same thing. 

The Rev. Mr. Wicker is rector of St. 
Paul’s Church, Greenville. He was com- 
missioned a chaplain in the National 
Guard some months ago. 

(Continued on page 22.) 
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FAMILY DEPARTMENT 


OCTOBER, 
6. Sixteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
13. .Seventeenth Sunday ifter Trinity. 
18. St. Luke (Friday). 
20. Eighteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
27. Nineteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
28. SS. Simon and Jude (Monday). 

= s * 
COLLECT FOR THE SEVENTEENTH 

SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


Lord, We pray Thee, that Thy grace may 
always prevent and follow us, and make 


us continually to be given to all good 
works; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 

* * ca 


WALKING WITH GOD. 
Who walks with God must take his way 
Across far distances and gray 
To goals that others do not see 
Where others do not care to be. 
Who walks with God must-have no fear 
When danger and defeat appear, 
Nor stop when every hope seems gone, 
For God, our God, moves ever on. 
Who walks with God must press ahead 
When sun or cloud is overhead; 
When all the waiting thousands cheer, 
Or when they only stop to sneer; 
When all the challenge leaves the hours 
And naught is left but jaded powers. 
But he, will some day reach the dawn, 
For God, our God, moves ever on. 
—Clarence E. Flynn in Watchman-Exam- 

iner. 
* * * 
The Medical Language of Luke. 

Are we, aside from tradition, well as- 
sured that Luke was indeed a doctor 
just like those who come to treat our 
sick folks today? Undoubtedly, for his 
writings carry the hall marks of a medi- 
cal man in themselves, and his profes- 
sion is incontrovertibly embalmed in 
the very words he uses; we note this 
especially, “as one might readily antici- 
pate, in the technical medical terms he 
uses aS compared with Matthew and 
with Mark, as well as his fuller details 
in describing the miracles of healing; 
we remark it, too, in describing other 
events, when in numerous instances 
he instinctively lays hold of terms for 
the most part found only in Greek medi- 
eal authors. 

This important fact was first brought 
clearly to light by William Kirk Ho- 
bart in 1882 (‘The Medical Language 
of St. Luke: A Proof from Internal 
Evidence that the Gospel According to 
St. Luke and the Acts of the Apostles 
‘were written by the Same Person and 
that the Writer was a Medical Man’’), 
who devoted his life to the study. The 
Rev. Alfred Plummer, former Master 
of University College, Durham, England, 
in his commentary on Luke, remarks 
that the argument is cumulative, for 
while any two or three instances of 
coincidence of his language with medi- 
‘cal terminology might be explained as 
-happenings, the large number of such 
words makes such an explanation unsat- 
isfactory. Later on, this attractive 
theme became the subject of a volume 
by the dean of the higher critics, 
Adolph Harnack of Berlin, who in the 
English edition of his ‘Luke the Physi- 
cian” declares: ‘‘The evidence is of 
overwhelming force; so that it seems 
to me that no doubt can exist that the 
third Gospel and the Acts of the Apos- 
tles were composed by a physician... . 
I subscribe to the words of Zahn, ‘Ho- 
bart has proved for every one who can 
at all appreciate proof that the author 
of the Lukan work was ‘a man prac- 


ticed in the scientific language of Greek 
medicine—in short, a Greek physician’.”’ 

A few pertinent illustrations cannot 
fail to be of interest. 

Luke alone preserves for us in the 
sermon at Nazareth our Lord’s appella- 
tion of Physician, “‘And he said unto 
them, Ye will surely say unto me this 
proverb, Physician, heal thyself.” 

While in Matthew and Mark we read 
simply that Simon’s wife’s mother had 
a fever, Luke tells that she “was taken 
with the great fever’’; this accords with 
the classification of the period which 
recognized two classes, the great and 
the little fevers—the mother-in-law had 
the serious, threatening kind. 

The medical expression ‘“‘was taken’’ 
is used nine times by Luke, never in 
Mark and John, and only once in Mat- 
thew; in Acts 28:8 ° it occurs again, 
also with fever, in the case of Publius 
who lay sick. Hippocrates uses the 
same word in connection with those 
whd¢ were seized with epilepsy, and Ga- 
len uses it in a number of instances as 
well. 

In Chapter 5 Luke tells us that the 
leper who besought the Lord to heal 
him was “full of leprosy’; while in 
Chapter 17 a group of evidently lighter 
cases is simply described as ten men 
who were lepers. Our man in the fifth 
chapter had the aggravated form, much 
as if in describing a smallpox patient 
I should note that he had the ‘‘con- 
fluent smallpox,”’ distinguishing a far 
worse form. 

The report of our Lord’s solemn 
warnings as to latter days cautions the 
disciples ‘‘to take heed to yourselves 
lest at any time your hearts be over- 
charged with surfeiting, and drunken- 
ness, and cares of this life.’’ Over- 
charged is a medical term for the dis- 
tress and nausea following debauchery. 


In the account of the Gadarene, Luke: 


in particular notes that he “ware no 
clothes,’’ and adds, not related by Mat- 
thew and Mark, that the possession had 
lasted a long time, always a matter of 
prime interest to a doctor and noted 
elsewhere in Luke, as when he states 
that the woman with issue had been 
troubled for twelve years, and that the 
woman who was ‘bowed together, 
and could in no wise lift up her- 
self,” had suffered for eighteen 
years, with several instances, too, 
ins Acts: Nakedness as observed in 
the Gadarene is noted by Greek medi- 
cal men, as in Arateus in his chapter 
on mania, as a mark of a deranged 
mind. 

In the account of the woman with 
the issue of blood, the statement fol- 
lows that the flow was stanched; a 
phrase characteristically medical as 
shown by similar terms in Hippocrates, 
Dioscorides, and Galen. 

When our Lord said, “It is easier for 
a camel to go through a needle’s eye, 
than for a rich man to enter into the 
kingdom of God,’ he used a diction 
quite different from Matthew and Mark, 
for here the word for ‘‘needle”’ means a 
surgical needle, and the word for “eye” 
is that for a hole or perforation of any 
kind in the body. 

In speaking to the lawyers, ‘‘Ye your- 
selves touch not the burdens with one 
of your fingers,’’ Luke uses the expres- 
sion for the doctor’s examination of 
the body by inspection with palpation, 

In the expression in the shipwreck 
chapter in Acts 27:17, “They used helps, 
undergirding the ship,” the word for 
undergirding is never used for ships but 
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is common among medical men for 
structures which serve to strengthen 
some part of the body. ‘‘They used 
helps’ is also remarkable as the cur- 
rent medical term applied to ligaments, 
muscles, peritoneum. 

It is Luke alone who relates the mir- 
acle done by our Lord upon one of His 
enemies, Malchus, who came to arrest 
Him in the Garden, in restoring his ear 
which Peter smote off. Doctor-like, 
Luke completes the picture by noting 
chat it was the right ear, as mentioned 
also by John. 

He further tells us that the withered 
hand stretched out and healed was the 
right one; and it appeals to his keen 
medical judgment that our Lord’s im- 
mediate order for the daughter of 
Jairus, when He “took her by the hand, 
and called saying, Maid, arise. And 
her spirit came again, and she arose 
straightway,’’ was, “‘He commanded to 
give her meat.” : - 

The man who came to our Lord af- 
ter His descent from the Mount of 
Transfiguration and besought him to 
“look upon my son: for he is mine 
only child’ used the term for ‘look 
upon’’ that was used of old for a re- 
quest to make a medical examination 
into the condition of a patient. : 

And so, all through the Gospel and 
the Acts, similar material abounds, 
enough for a much longer disquisition 
on this head alone. 


We have need to be profoundly im- 
pressed by these facts, which have only 
been appreciated for a few years, that 
many undeniable defenses of the Bible 
still lie hidden away and undiscovered 
within its own pages as they are read 


‘by millions century after century. 


—Dr. Howard Kelly, in S. S. Times. 
* * x 


Depression Compensations, 


A visitor remarked that her hostess’ 
little children seemed to get as much 
enjoyment out of a box of clothespins, 
a few straight pieces of kindling wood 
and other makeshift playthings as some 
others did from expensive toys. The 
mother laughed and said it had taken 
her a number of months, filled with 
self pity and unhappiness, to arrive at 
that conclusion, but that she was at 
last thoroughly convinced. . 

“There are some genuine compensa- 
tions for hard times,’’ she continued. 
“IT had looked forward when the three 
were babies to getting them the best 
books and the most wonderful toys. — 
Now I can see that the children like 
to make their own good times—and 
there are plenty of good books in the 
librarya 

“See what I’ve made!” said the small 
son of the family, a little later. It was 
a house—rather shaky—which he had 
constructed out of kindlings. ‘‘Mary- 
and Bob are working on the folks that 
are going to live in it,’ he added. e 

Sure enough! His sister and a vis- 
itor were busily stuffing the bodies of 
the future inmates of the new house, 
while a fourth child was making a table 
for the residence out of a small paper 
box. This corner of the room was 
badly littered, but it was the “play 
room” corner and an old piece of oil-— 
cloth had been laid down so that all 
scraps could be removed in a few min- 
utes. ; ¥ ; / 

Of course the children tired of their 
cooperative house furnishing after a 
time. So when the mother invited them 
to do an errand for her as soon as they 
had put their playroom in order, this 
activity was performed as happily as 
the other. The children would go back 
to their manufactuirng another day the — 
mother informed me. _ eee a 5 
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“But Guy has finished his house,” I 
said. 

“Yes,’’ she answered, smiling 
either improve it or 
else.”’ 

Another day when I was there, these 
children were making what they called 
a “picture farm” by pasting small cut- 
out illustrations on a large sheet of 
pasteboard, the side of a carton, sup- 
posed to represent the land. There was 
a house, a barn, a tree and all the other 
things the children thought a farm 
ought to have. And, soaring in the sky, 
far above all, was an airplane! The 
mother brought out a picture which 
the children had constructed some 
months before, and it was easy to see a 
decided improvement in their work— 
although nobody, of course, thought of 
it as work. 

“We're all going to 
house for the show,’ announced one 
of the group. ‘‘Did you see that piece 
of wood that we found in the orchard?”’ 

Sharp eyes had discovered a limb 
with a knot hole in it, and forthwith 
the mother had to go with them to the 
orchard and cut off, with a dull saw, 
this coveted material. All it needed, 
according to the children, was a floor 
and a roof to make it the most perfect 
birdhouse ever exhibited in a contest. 
It could be hung from a tree for a 
home for the birds. 

“Whatever else hard times has 
brought us, the children certainly are 
getting thrills that they never could 
have had if all their playthings had 
been ready-made,” said the happy 
mother. “It is a little inconvenient at 
times. For instance, on that occasion, 
I had to leave the bread in the oven, 
at the risk of its getting overdone, to 
saw this dead limb off the tree. But it 
was worth it.’”’ 

“Mother can’t find nice things as 
easily as we can,” boasted one of the 
children, ‘‘because she doesn’t get out 
as much as we do so she doesn’t have 
so much practice, but she’s learning all 
right.”’ 

“Huh!” said another, ‘‘Who found the 
mica for the windows in the new house, 
T’d like to know. Didn’t Mother?” 

“Indeed, I am learning to use my 
eyes,” laughed mother, ‘‘and I’m learn- 
ing some other valuable lessons, too.’ 
—Hilda Richmond, in National Kinder- 

garten Association Release. 

* * * 
For the Southern Churchman. 
GUIDE ME ON. 
Liucille Varner. 
Guide me, Lord, guide Mme on, 
That my footsteps may not falter, 
Nor turn from following 
The One gone on before. 


, ‘he will 
make something 


make a_bird- 


Help me, dear God, to see 

The narrow path that, ever 
ward, 

The path strewn o’er with thorns 

And stained with blood. 


leads me on- 


And when the darkness comes 
And fierce storms of doubt my soul assail, 
Then, Lord, hold Thou my hand 
And guide me on. 
* * * 
Putting Away Childish Things. 

Paul has a unique way of describing 
what it might mean to become a Chris- 
tian. In his own confession, he says:, 
“When I became a man I put away 
childish) things. ad) Cor. W32il. It is 
a great hour when a young man, reared 
in a home of privilege, where parents 
are’ indulgent, moves out into adult 
life, to assume a place of responsibility 
and dignity; or when a girl, whose ev- 
‘ery wish has been satisfied and every 
need supplied, sees the need for. high 


independent living and’ discovers that 


ie 


‘life is a way to make, a victory to win, 


‘standing. 
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and a character to 
ness and courage. 


adorn with useful- 
Paul may not have 
been describing his conversion, but he 
was telling of a time, when he ceased 
being a child and began to live like a 
grown-up. ‘‘When I became a man, I 
put away childish things.” 

In the opening chapter ‘of “The Little 
Shepherd of Kingdom Come,”’ John Fox 
tells of Chad Buford, little mountain 
urchin, watching the neighbors bury 
the only two people he had loved. They 
were his foster parents. No one knew 
who Chad’s real parents were. Left 
alone, with only the prospect of being 
a servant in a neighbor’s home, little 
Chad made up his mind to face the world 
alone, a world of mystery, out beyond 
his cove. With his long squirrel rifle, 
his good dog Jack, with a coon-skin 
cap pulled over his shaggy hair, his 
eyes filled with tears, he climled to the 
ridge and looked over into a new world. 
With his back upon the past and his 
brave little face set into the future, he 
dropped to his knees, pulled off his cap 
and prayed, ‘“‘O God, I ain’t nothing 
but a boy, but I gotta act like a man, 
now.”’ 

It seems to be a contradiction that 
Jesus so urges child-likenesses upon His 
disciples. But there is a great differ- 
ence between childishness and childlike- 
ness. Nothing is more beautiful than 
the child-like spirit. It is fresh, eager 
and spritely. It is enthusiastic and 
alert, capable of surprise, and always 
hopeful and trusting. All this lies over 
against the blase and cynical. Surely 
the childlike spirit is the loveliest thing 
we know. It is opposed to pride and 
arrogance. It is humble and sensitive 
and Christlike. Childishness is what 
Sergeant Alvin York meant when, ex- 
pressing the hope that we’d never have 
another war, said: “Let’s never do a 
childish thing like that again.” Or it 
is what one of our professors meant, 
when seeing a student hanging around 
the stage exit of a cheap burlesque 
show, remarked: ‘‘Poor Chap, he hasn’t 
grown up yet!’’ Childishness in infants 
is natural, but in young people it is sin. 
In adults it is doubly so. A person 
grows up when he stands by his own 
convictions, takes his place helpfully in 
the scheme of things and faces life with 


courage. 
—Rev. J. B. Belk, in Presbyterian of 
the South. 
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Learning French and English. 

A recent writer tells of his varied 
tempt by book and teacher 
the chasm between himself and _ the 
French language. Ai last he discov- 
ered a Frenchman whose English was 
as bad as his French. They walked in 
the park each tearing at the other’s 
language, something like this: 

“Tt calls to walk,’’ said he smiling 
brilliantly. “It is good morning,” said 
I. ‘‘better than I had extended.” “I was 
at you yesterday ze morning, but I 
deed not find.” 

“T was obliged to leap early,’’ said 
I, ‘‘and I was busy standing up straight 
all around the forenoon.’’ 

“The book I prayed you send, he 
came, and I thank, but positively are 
you not deranged?’’ 

“Don’t talk,’ said I, ‘never talk 
again. It was really nothing, anywhere. 
I had been very happy, I reassure.’’ 

He slipped and caught my arm. 

“Pardon, I glide, I glode. There was 
the hide of a banane. Did I crash 
you?”’ ; 

“T noticed no insults,’ I replied. 
merely gnawed my arm. 

Gestures and smiles of perfect under- 
And they tottered together 
a few steps more in any lingual direc- 
tion. —Selected, 


at- 
to bridge 


“You 
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For the Southern Churchman. 
WHERE IS GOD? 
(Ballads with double refrain.) 
Grace French Smith. 
Is God out of sight in the noise and the 
crush 
Of years that are passing to our dismay? 
Are we blind to His presence in worldly 
rush? 
The wonders of God are all pointing His 
way— 
The rainbows that dip in the silver bay, 
The poem of color in sunset sky. 


Are we deaf to His voice as we kneel and 
pray? 

Just a veil is between our God and the 
eye. 

The rose of silk with a velvet blush, 


The 
The 
The 


fruit of the trees in gorgeous array, 
liquid notes of the woodland thrush, 
wonders of God are all pointing His 
way— 

The stars of the universe all betray 

A Creator of Power. Yet He hears the 


sigh, 

And the longing of man as he wanders 
astray, 

Just a veil is between our God and the 
eye. 

The lawn that is trampled revives like 


plush, 
The tree that is injured repairs decay, 


And Helen Keller can feel through the- 
hush, 

The wonders of God are all pointing His 
way— 

The mind of a man, He has carved out of 
clay, 


It can break up an atom, and soar on high, 

Approaching eternity—crown of his day— 

Just a veil is between our God and the 
eye. 


O God, do forgive us our doubts that slay,, 

The wonders of God are all pointing His; 
way. 

Hndow us with sight that can magnify— 

Just a veil is between our God and the 
eye. 


* + * 


One of the great lessons which our 
Lord Himself taught us was that while 
the Christian life is a life of service 
it is not to be taken with undue solem- 
nity. ‘Consider the ravens,’ He said, 
“they sow not neither reap; they have 
no store-chamber nor barn: and God 
feedeth them.’’ ‘‘Consider the lilies how 
they grow: they toil not neither do 
they spin, yet Solomon in all his glory 
was not arrayed like one of these.’” 
“Pear not, little flock, it is your Fath- 
er’s good pleasure to give you the King- 
dom.” [am afraid we sometimes take 
ourselves far too solemnly, whereas God 
meant us to live as His children with a 
gaiety justified by our belief in His 
providence and care. 

—Bishop J. W. Hunkin (English). 
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We can have peace about any and! 
everything that we thust put into His: 
hands—our personal difficulties, our 
business affairs, our loved ones, our sal-- 
vation, and the approach of the great-- 
est disturber of our peace, even death 
itself. Surely if there is any one to 
whom we may trust our every concern, 
it is He who has all power in Heaven 
and on earth and who loved us enough 
to die for us. —Rev. L. T. Wilds. 


In the realized Presence of God we 
begin dimly to know ourselves as we 
are. As our knowledge of God grows, 
so does our knowledge of ourselves and 
our fellow men. This is why the saints 
have always been more alive and sen- 
sitive to evil and imperfection than 
those who are ‘less in touch with God. 

e —Selected. 


For the Southern Churchman. 
AUTUMN FOLIAGE. 
Georgia Day Sherwood. 

I feel my soul expanding 
As I gaze upon the hill, 
And see the autumn foliage, 
Which sets my heart a-thrill. 

I feel my soul expanding 
As I see each leaf and tree, 
And view the gorgeous colors, 
All varied as can be. 


I feel my soul expanding 
As I see the wondrous land, 
The mighty Master Painter 
Has colored with His hand. 
* * * 
Sea Birds. 

It Was on a rain-gray day, full of mists 
and warm showers, that we started for 
the sea. Our road led through south- 
ern New Jersey, and was bordered by 
the wild flowers of the Barrens, butter- 
yellow false foxglove, lilac spikes of 
hairy-button snake-root, polygonella, all 


pearl and rose, golden asters, orange 
polygala, and that strange white fig- 
wort, the turtle-head. 


We crossed the Plains, that uncanny 


twenty-five square miles of country 
where all the trees are dwarted like 
those in a Japanese tea garden. Be- 


yond them we came to wind swept dunes 
with a pale sea beyond, where the cease- 
less surf broke forever upon a _ beach 
-the color of old silver. 

There we met those incurable opti- 
mists, the surf fisherman. All day they 
stood thigh-deep in the salt water and 
-ecast and cast interminably but never, 
never did they catch a fish. One of 
them told me that he had had a_ nib- 
ble early that morning, another one 
had had a bite the day before. They 
reminded me of those fishermen in the 


Seine, whom I used to see in France, 
who as far as I could make out only 
‘caught a fish once or twice in a long 


life-time. 

Beyond the fishermen were the birds 
that we had come to see. Everywhere 
were herring gulls, the old ones with 
whtie heads and tails, pearl-gray backs, 
and gray, black tipped wings, while the 
young ones were blotched with black 
and brown. . Here and there were laugh- 
ing gulls, some with the black heads 
of summer, others in winter plumage 
with white heads streaked with dusky 
black. Then there were ring-billed 
gulls, difficult to tell from the herring 
gulls, except that they were smaller and 
had yellow legs, if one could get close 
enough to make out that field mark. 

All along the beach were the sand- 
pipers. Flocks of pale-gray sanderlings, 
white beneath with a black center to 
every feather on their backs, who fol- 
lowed every receding wave close to the 
water’s edge. Then at the edge of salt 
water pools were flocks of Western sand- 
pipers which look almost exactly like 


semipalmated sandpipers. but have 
longer and more curved bills. The 
Banker was our authority on _ those 


ibirds, and we meekly accepted his state- 
-ments as to which were which, although 
we strongly suspected that he was 
~guessing. 

Apart: from the sandpipers we saw a 
-willet, a slim, trim, sand-gray bird, who 
smoved along the beach giving a sup- 
pressed curtsy every once in a while and 
showing black and white wings when 
he flew. 

Back in the dunes we came upon a 
jittle company of the piping plover, dar- 
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ling little birds, so light as hardly to 
be distinguished from the white sand 
across which they pattered, and who 
gave sweet, piping calls when they flew. 
I remember finding my first nest of the 
piping plover on a beach at the Bay of 
Fundy and years later another one on a 
dune on Little Beach Island, off the New 
Jersey coast, four eggs ia a little hol- 
low in the hot sand. 

Then the Banker took us far up the 
beach to where there were great patches 
of dead bayberry bushes. There he sud- 
denly clapped his hands, loudly and out 
from among the bushes flew, one by 
one, a colony of black-crowned night 
herons. We scanned each one hope- 
fully, because the Banker told us to ex- 
pect one or more of the rare yellow- 
crowned night herons from the South in 
that company. In winter plumage the 
yellow-crowned look like the  black- 
crowned, except that they have longer 
legs, so that a strip of bare shank 
shows beyond the tail when they fiy, 
while the black-crowned show only the 
feet. No yellow-crowned appeared, how- 


ever, and we took our car again and 
motored far up the beach. 
An osprey flew close beside us not 


far overhead, at a gait of exactly twen- 
ty miles an hour, much to the delight 
of the Artist, who hails trom Califor- 
nia, where ospreys are as rare as rough- 
legged hawks are here. The Banker 
told us about a young friend of his who 
climbed to an osprey’s nest to band the 
young and was attacked and badly 
gashed by the female osprey. That 
brought up stories of attacks by eagles, 
great-horned owls, and sereech owls in 
the nesting season. Also IT remembered 
that a wood thrush once flew at my 
face when I visited her nest, and an- 
other occasion when I had to beat off 
the thrusts of a common tern. Then 
we discussed at some length the stories 
of eagles carrying off young children 
and decided that most of them were 
imaginary. The Artist, from personal 
Observation, assured us that a golden 
eagle, the most powerful of the species 
in this country, can only with the great- 
est difficulty carry off a jack rabbit, 
which certainly weigh less than the 
average child. We all agreed that prob- 
ably the only bird of prey which could 
menace the life of a child would be the 
grim lammergeyer, that Alpine bird, a 
cross between, a vulture and an eagle, 
the largest European bird of prey. 

Back from the dunes were wide 
stretches of tawny green marshlands, 
dotted here and there with white her- 
ring gulls. Beyond the gulls showed 
three patches of such intense white 
that we examined them through our 
field glasses and found them to be three 
American egrets, those exquisite white 
herons which drift up from the South 
more and more frequently every sum- 
mer, quite a colony of them now nest- 
ing in the southern part of New Jer- 
sey. 

Beyond the egrets towered one great 
blue heron, which looked as big as a 
rock when it flew. Everywhere were 
fish crows, which are a litle smaller 
than the ordinary crow and can best be 
told by their voices, as the fish crow 
talks through his nose and says ‘car,’ 
instead of the ‘‘caw’’ of the’ Ameriean 
erow. 

Here and there we saw turkey vul- 
tures and a few marsh hawks, those 
harriers with white rump patches, hunt- 
ing back and forth across the salt mead- 
ows. Then there were flocks of white- 
bellied tree swallows in such numbers 
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that they looked like swarms of enor- 
mous mosquitoes. 

Once an irregular flock of blue-winged 
teal passed high overhead, but the great 
bird adventure of the day came when 
we had headed the car toward the Point. 
Suddenly through the sky not far over- 
head came a little squawk about the 
size of a sparrow hawk, but which 
looked almost black in the gray haze, 
and we recognized delightedly that rare 
falcon, the pigeon hawk. He looked 
and flew down every year from the Far 
North and haunts our beaches. The 
little killer had a grim and adequate 
look. 

Everywhere on the beach were ring- 
necked plover with a broken black band 
across their throats, and once on a mud 
fiat covered with green gangrenous 
patches of seaweed we came upon a 
series of perfectly round tracks in the 
mud, the sign and seal of the opossum, 
whose,paw prints are like those of no 
other mammal. By eight he had sailed 
out from some near-by patch of woods 
to hunt for fiddler and ghost erabs. 
Everywhere we saw the burrows of the 


latter. Occasionally there would be a 
white flash across the sand, and we 
would glimpse a ghost crab with his 


white shell with a lace-like pattern of 
gray and eyes on stilts, which gave him 
a most comical appearance. Usually they 
would disappear in some near-by bur- 
row from which, a moment later, two 
black eyes would peer out. 

Once we came upon a ghost crab too 
far from a burrow to escape. He im- 
mediately pretended to be dead, but 
retained enough life to give the Artist, 
who picked him up, a severe pinch, 
which caused said Artist to drop him 
with a startled yell. 

Beyond the mud flat we came upon 
a great company of black skimmers hud- 
dled together on the sand, strange birds 
with their black wings, white-streaked 
heads, and red bills, with the lower man- 
dible longer than the upper. As they 
crouched on the sand they yapped like 
a pack of dogs, while near them were 
black-breasted plover, turnstones, and 
semipalmated sandpipers. 

On the way home we followed a road 
through a great marsh, where we 
stopped to pick bunches of purple gerar- 
dia and seaside goldenrod. There we 
heard the alarm note of the short-billed 
marsh wren, ‘‘Chip-chop, chip-chop,” 
and a moment later saw him in the long 
grass, the second smallest bird of our 
Eastern States. His tiny body was 
brown, streaked with black and white, 
with tawny sides, and he rattled when 
he sang, while the long-billed marsh 
wren clicks, and the Carolina wren 
rings. 

Beyond the wren we heard the ‘‘Chip- 
whee-oo” of the white-eyed vireo and 
saw a goldfinch in full plumage, with his 
black wings and golden head and body. 

The last bird of the day we met on 
the way home in the heart of the Bar- 
rens, an immature red-tailed hawk 
perched on a low pine tree, its lighter 
breast distinguishing it from its brother, 
the red-shouldered hawk. 

We went home in the afterglow 
where, through an amethystine haze, 
distant showers made long slanting lines 
of gold, and rose against a sky of rip- 
pled flame, spaced with long strips of 
apple-green and aquamarine. 

—Samuel Seoyille. 
* * * 
A Busy Day. 

It was a beautiful day in early:.au- 
tumn, just the kind when boys like to 
be in the woods or walking in the fields. 
The leaves of the trees were red and 
gold and yellow. Oh, how pretty they 
were! ; ; 

“Dick! D-i-c-k!’’ But mother’s ealls 
for her boy were not answered. Hiding 
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behind the barn, Dick heard all right, 
but knowing what they meant, he did 
not answer. He had heard mother say 
something about raking leaves off the 
lawn. That would interfere with his 
plans to go to the woods. 

When he was sure his mother was 
not looking, Dick ran off in the direc- 
tion of the woods. Now he would have 
dots of fun and would find such beauti- 
ful leaves. 

“Just look at that ant-hill,’’ he cried 
to himself, seeing a number of ants 
running back and forth. He stopped to 
look at them, but they kept right on 
with their work. How busy they were! 

B-u-z-Z-z-z-z-z! Dick ducked his head 
as this noise sounded in his ear. He 
did not like bees when they came too 
close, and he thought this one was try- 
ing to sting him. But the bee did not 
notice the boy. This bee had gone forth 
after honey and was on her way to the 
hive, so she had no time for Dick. 

A rather scolding bark sounded on 
the ground near Dick. Turning around, 
he saw a squirrel digging in the leaves. 
Finding the nuts for which he looked, 
he filled his cheeks with them and ran 
ip a tree. He went inside the tree 
through a small hole. In a minute he 
came out again and ran down to the 
ground to find more nuts. 

What was that striped animal that 
ran under the pile of stones? A chip- 
munk! He, too, was carrying nuts into 
his nest, so he might have something 
to eat during the long winter which was 


coming. He chattered away as he 
worked. 
How busy they all were! Dick 


thought of those leaves on the lawn. 
He should be at home working. He 
began to feel uneasy, for he knew he 
had done wrong in running away when 
there was work he could do. Maybe his 
mother was raking those leaves. 

B-u-z-z! The bew flew past Dick again 
on her way for more honey. To Dick 
it sounded as though the bee said some- 
thing as she flew by. That buzz 
sounded like ‘‘l-a-z-y’’. And when he 
looked at the busy ants, it seemed as 
though some of them motioned to him 
as much as to say, ‘‘Come on, get busy. 
Don’t stand there doing nothing.’’ 

The squirrel and chipmunk begau to 
chatter. Of course, they didn’t say it, 
but Dick thought they were calling to 
him, ‘‘Lazy boy! Lazy boy! Ran away 
so he wouldn’t have to work. Left the 
work for his mother to do. Shame on 
you! Shame on you!”’ 

Yes, sir; the bees and ants and squir- 
rels and chipmunks were as busy as 
could be, and here was a strong, healthy 
boy running away from work. Dick 
could not stand that. He ran home in 
just a few minutes, and got busy with 
his rake. When mother looked out of 
the window, she saw him working hard. 

Pretty soon he came in for something 
to eat. My, he was hungry! 

“And look what I have for you, 
mother,” he said; holding up a handful 
of pretty leaves. “I found them on our 
front lawn.’’ : 

When Dick went to bed that night, 
he thought of the folk in the woods. 
Well, they could not call him lazy now, 
for the lawn was raked clean. ‘“‘I feel 
much better,’’ he said to himself as he 
was about to fall asleep. 

' And why shouldn’t he, for he had 
not wasted a beautiful day. He had 
done a task worth while. 
: —Junior World. 
1 alee 
Kitty Kills the Time. 

Evelyn glanced at the clock and her 
pretty round face drew down dolefully. 
“Only nine,’’ she sighed. ‘And that 
postman never was known to come un- 
til after eleven. That’s what we get 
by being at the very end of his route. 
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I wish I had stayed in bed until ten 
o’clock. 

Kitty, her brow hidden under a white, 
pinned back cloth laughed. ‘You were 
awake at six, you were so excited,’’ she 
said, ‘“‘and you the famous family sleepy 
head.’”’ 

“Who could possibly sleep at such a 
time?’ impatiently said Evelyn. 

“Then what did you want to stay in 
bed for?’’ Kitty inquired. 

Evelyn ignored her natural enough 
querry. ‘‘Oh,’’ she yawned. ‘Every 
five minutes I’ve interview that clock! 
It’s the slowest poke. What shall I do 
until time for the postman to come?”’ 

“Have you cleared up your room 
yet?”’ 

“Cleared up my room? Kitty Pow- 
ers—haven’t you a drop of blood in 
your veins? How can I clear up my 
room when perhaps in an hour or so 
that invitation is coming? Oh, Kitty, 
do you suppose Helen Newcombe has 
invited us? Olive said she had but we 
really do not know her very well and 
perhaps it is a mistake. But just think 
how lovely it would be to go to her 
house party. Their new home in the 
country is just too lovely for mere 
words to describe.’’ 

“Well, we shall certainly know soon,” 
Kitty sensibly answered. “If I were 
you I would clean up my room. You 
know if we should get the invitation 
there would be lots to do. I have my 
room all finished and am giving the liv- 
ing room a good cleaning. We ought 
to. get everything done that we can, 
for if we were away a week it would put 
a big load on mother’s shoulders.”’ 

“T’m too excited to work,’ Evelyn 
cried fretfully. ‘‘Besides, if I count on 
it then it will not come. I’m not going 
to do a single thing until after the 
postman comes. Oh!—I wish the time 
would fly.’’ 

“Ts it eleven already?” Kitty asked 
later in the forenoon when Evelyn came 
dashing in to tell her she had heard 
the postman’s whistle at last. ‘I had 
no idea it was so late. I finished wash- 
ing the dining-room windows and now 
I am going to tackle the back porch 
closet.” 

“No idea it was so late! 
about midnight to me! Oh, 
time is the most provoking thing. 
that cloth off your head and 
watch.’ 

“Well, he is stopping at any rate,” 
Kitty remarked as the blue uniform 
turned in at the gate. 

Evelyn took the two papers and the 
single envelope silently and then with- 
out a word disappeared into the house 
with them. Kitty followed, a sympa- 
thetic look upon her face. She found 
her sister face down among the dis- 
ordered covers of her bed, sobbing un- 
restrainedly. 

“There—you see!’’ she said in a muf- 
fled voice. “It is just as I thought! 
Nothing so nice could happen! And 
you expected it and cleaned and 
cleaned!”’ 

“Well, the cleaning needed to be 
done,” Kitty defended calmly. ‘Don’t 
feel so badly about it, Evelyn, dear. 
There will be other parties.” 

“You don’t care,’’ sobbed the younger 
girl. ‘“‘You were not in the least ex- 
cited about it even.” 

Kitty lifted her head. ‘Evelyn,’ she 
said. ‘I was so excited I could not 
sleep. I don’t think I ever wanted to 
go to anything in my life so badly as lL 
wanted to be invited. I like Helen New- 
combe better on short acquaintance 
than any other girl I have ever seen.” 

“How could you work, then?” 

“Tt’s a secret,’? answered Kitty wisely. 
“Working hard is the quickest way to 
pass the time. I remember a little poem 
I once read— 


It seems 

dear— 
Get 
let’s 


‘If you want to kill time 

I will tell you in rhyme 
How to do it, 

It will go in a breath, 

If you work it to death— 
Now go to it.’ 


And I have found it to be true. Come 
on now and I'll help you with your 
room, and then toward evening we will 
walk over to Cousin Ellen’s and per- 
haps she will invite us to supper.’’ 

For a few moments Evelyn sobbed in- 
consolably, and then she dried her swol- 
len eyes and commenced to move lan- 
quidly around the room. 

“What’s the use of time going fast 
now?”’ she asked. ‘‘There’s no other 
mail until tomorrow and by the time 
the postniun comes it will be too late for 
us to go. Olive said they were going 
+> leave on the morning train.’’ 

“Well, pass the time until bed-time,”’ 
advised Kitty briskly. ‘‘Let’s clean the 
china closet and surprise mother when 
she comes home.” 

Evelyn always liked to wash the 
dainty dishes which were kept secluded 
for special occasions, and even though 
she sighed lustily almost every moment 
she found herself taking an interest in 
the task. Kitty resolutely hummed a 
hymn and wiped with a flourish of the 
dish towels which followed in rapid sue- 
cession. 

Suddenly the door bell jangled. 

“You go,’ Evelyn said. “Oh, dear— 
I hope it isn’t any one. If it is you 
switch them into the living room quick 
and let me get away and bathe my eyes. 
Maybe it is just an agent.”’ 

She heard voices at the door, but 
they soon ceased and there was a rush 
of mad steps in the hall. 


“What is it—-what is it?’ Evelyn 
cried out. 

“Special delivery from Helen New- 
combe,’’ Kitty answered. “You may 
open it if you like.’’ 

Kvelyn smiied happily. “She sent 
the invitation this way because she 


was afraid it would be too late,’’ she 
said. “She gave the other to her 
brother to be mailed the other day and 
he dropped it in the mud and the ad- 
dress was so inellgible it came baek. 
She wants us to be sure and come.” 

“So we have our rainbow after the 
storm,’’ laughed Kitty. 

Evelyn glanced at her as she folded 
the delicate green sheet and thrust it 
back into the envelope ‘IT am never 
going to hang around and wait for 
anything to happen again as long as I 
live,’’ she declared. ‘‘I feel as if I had 
been drawn through the proverbial knot 
hole while you look as cool and sweet 
as a daisy. What was that little verse 
about killing time? That’s my method 
after this.” 

—tThe Girls 
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For the Southern Churchman. 
AN EVENING PRAYER, 
John B. Nichols. 

O God, who calmed the tempestuous sea, 
Please quell the storms that arise in me; 
O Thou who watch the sparrows fall, 

Please hear me when on Thee I call. 


Please keep me straight, and strong, and 
true, 

Make me do the things Thou 
have me do, 

Make me patient, and gentle, and kind, 

Let me laugh and love and never whine. 


wouldst 


Forgive each wrong thought, and word, 
and deed, A 

Please give me strength for the things I 
need, 


Forgive all sins in times that have past, 
And bring me home to Heaven at last. 


ZZ 
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Classified Advertisments and Notices 


AD notices ana advertisements, excepting positions wanted, will be inserted in 


ais department at a rate 
to contracts of any length. 


of 20 cents per agate line each insertion. 
A rate of 15 cents per line is made to persons seeking po- 
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ftions. No advertisement accepted for less than 50 cents. 
ast for this department must be received not later than Tuesday of the week in 


which it is intended that the first insertion shall appear. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


CHURCH VESTMENTS. 
Cathedral Studio, Church embroideries, 
Altar and Pulpit Hangings. Stoles from 


#¢*0  Burse tnd veil from $10. Surplice 
from $8. Send for complete iine of pure 
{rial linens by the yard. Silks, fringes 
and gold thread. Embroidered emblems 
ready to appy. Altar Guild Handbook, 
TA 

L. V. MACKRILLE 

11 W. Kirke St., Chevy Chase, 
Washington, D. C. 


Telephone Wisconsin 2752. 


CHURCH LINEN. 

FINE IRISH LINEN specially selected 
for Church use. 36 inches to 54 inches 
wide, cut any length. Sample of 12 qua- 
lities on request. Mary Fawcett Com- 
pany, 97 Rockview Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 


OLD STAMPS WANTED. b 
WANTED—Confederate and United 
States stamps, used on envelopes. Col- 
lections purchased. Highest prices paid. 

George Hakes, Belvidere, Illinois. 
Deo ne Ee 

FOUNTAIN PENS. 

LIFETIME GUARANTEED FOUNTAIN 
PENS, price 75 cents each or (2) pens for 
$1.25, postpaid. These pens are guaran- 
teed to give satisfaction. Colors—pearl- 
the same pens that sell in stores 


I also take subscriptions for all maga- 
zines published, at publisher’s rates, or 
less, and I will appreciate your orders. 
Sold by a shut-in. Edward P. Broxton, 
1426 Arsenal Avenue, Augusta, Ga, 


SITUATION WANTED. 
EXPERIENCED YOUNG CHURCHWOMAN 
desires position as secretary, or compan- 
ion-secretary. Free to travel. Address 


“K,” care of Southern Churchman, 


CHURCH INTELLIGENCE. 

(Cotinued from page 17.) 
Thompson is attending the American 
Legion Convention at St. Louis, and 
has come in for considerable attention 


at the meeting. He was wounded. The 
clergyman can’t claim that. distinction. 


fe) 
CHICAGO. 
Rt. Rev. George Craig Stewart, D. D.. 
Bishop. 
ee Oo——_—————_ 
This Way Lies Madness. 

Terming Premier Mussolini a- ‘““me- 
galomaniac dictator,’’ Bishop George 


Craig Stewart today called upon Chris- 
tians of all creeds to test their religion 
in the present world crisis which threat- 
ens war. Under the heading, ‘‘This 
Way Lies Madness,’’ Bishop Stewart in 
the October ‘“‘Diocese”’ says; 

“Here it is, Europe twenty years af- 
ter, plunging into hell. We have seen 
it coming; the whole world has seen it 
coming, but has refused deliberately to 
adventure for peace. Now with more 
men under arms than in 1914, with arm- 
ament budgets the largest in history, 
with jealousy, envy, nervousness, fear, 
in the saddle everywhere, a megaloman- 
jac dictator runs amuck, defies the world 
and plunges to his doom dragging all 
Europe into the melee. 

“How real is our Christianity? How 
vital is our faith? St. Peter and St. 
Paul were in Rome 1,900 years ago or 
nearly that. Rome Immortalis claims 
to be the center of Christendom, of the 
Christian tradition. Yet, here she is 
backing up, not Jesus Christ but Herod: 
following not Peter but Nero. Rome 
has gone pagan again as she has over 
and over in her history. She has cho- 
sen the fasces and denied the Cross. 
She has betrayed her birthright and 
stands before the judgment seat of an 


enlightened world guilty of high trea- 

son against the peace of the world. 
“In such an hour it is not for us in 

America to boast. We should look deep 


into our hearts to see whether our 
Christianity is vital or veneer. For, 
after all, we have an Ethiopia within 


our own borders. And we have our re- 
spectable ammunition makers. And 
we have our ambitious politicians will- 
ing to exploit the weak whenever they 
get a chance. 

“God help us. The whole world needs 
to act together in this hour to stop 
even now this war. But that is not 
enough. The whole Christian world 
then should repent, turn around, face 
Jesus Christ and make Him the dicta- 
tor of all of us.”’ 


of * * 


Study Re-alignment of Dioceses. 

A study on the advisability of re- 
alignment of the dioceses of the Church 
in Illinois was launched here this week 
when the Tri-Diocesan Commission on 
such met at diocesan headquarters. The 
commission was set up some months ago 
on request of the last diocesan conven- 
tion of the Diocese of Quincy. 

Bishop Stewart was elected chairman 
of the commission, and the Ven. Ray- 
mond N. Gunn of East Saint Louis (Dio- 
cese of Springfield), was named secre- 
tary. Bishop White of Springfield and 
a delegation from Quincey were in at- 
tendance. 

After extended discussion, it was de- 
cided to name sub-committees to in- 
vestigate certain phases -of the situa- 
tion with regard to the three dioceses 
in the state. 

The commission will meet again 
shortly to hear reports of the commit- 
tees, 

* * * 


Missionary in Chicago. 

The Church’s impress upon Oriental 
countries is unquestionable and will 
play an important part in the future of 
such nations as China, Japan, and the 
Philippines, the Rev. Edmund L. Sou- 


der, missionary for twenty years, told 
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conferences of clergy and laity meet- 
ing at St. James’ Community House, 
September 27. The sessions were spon- 
sored by the Department of Ways and 
Means in connection with the Program 
for 1936 

Fr. Souder predicted a unification of 
the Chinese nation, and said in another 
generation China, as a result of such 
unification, would play a powerful part 
in the affairs of the nations. The de- 
pression, in the American sense, has 
not been felt in China, according to the 
missionary. 

* * * 
Clergy React President’s Letter. 

President Roosevelt’s letter to clergy 
throughout the country, asking their re- 
actions to the social program of the 
present administration, was greeted in 
Chicago with varied reactions. 

Bishop Stewart commented favorably 
on the letter, saying he expected to an- 
swer it conscientiously after making en- 
quiries as to the feasibility in practice 
of certain of the projects of the Ad- 
ministration. 

Several other clergy saw in the let- 
ter a conscientious effort to learn the 
public mind with regard to the Presi- 
dent’s policies. 

Other clergy, on the contrary, treated 
the letter lightly and indicated they 
would not reply. One denominational 
clergyman referred to it as purely a 
form letter designed for political pur- 
poses. 


to 


Personal Notes 


The home of the Rey. R. A. Castle- 
man, retired, and family at Hast Falls. 
Church, Virginia, was more than half 
destroyed by fire on Thursday after- 
noon, September 26. 


RELIGIOUS CHRISTMAS CARDS. 

Beautiful and Distinctive Cards appro- 
priate for the Holy Season, In Gold and 
Colour. From 5c. upwards. 

Gorham Packets Religious Christmas 
Cards. All carefully selected. Packet A 
—12 cards $1.00. Packet B—12 cards, 50c. 

Annual publications, Altar Bread and 
Parish Requisites. Christmas Creche 50c. 
and $1.00. Catalogue ready in Oct. 

Postage extra, 
EDWIN 8S. GORHAM, 
Established 1900, 

1S West 45 Street, 


INC., 
New York. 


ALSO CASH 
PAID for 
OLD LETTERS 
MAGAZINES 
NEWSPAPERS 


We Pa 


y 


want to buy thousands 
and libraries. 


service and shipping in 
Send 10c for price list of 


Old Books (as late as 1927) now gathering dust in your attic, 
trunks or basement, may be worth a fortune to you! 
SINGLE BOOK IN YOUR HOME MAY BRING $25— 
$50—$100—$500 OR MORE IN CASH. 
hundreds and thousands of dollars for certain old school 
books, travel books, story books, bibles, poetry, maga- 
zines, letters and old newspapers. ONE BOOK MAY 
BRING YOU AS MUCH AS $5,000.00 CASH! 


Old books that look like they are 
worth only a few cents may be worth $50—$100— 
$500 each, or even thousands of dollars! 


Your Books May Be Worth 
a Fortune. Investigate Now! 


structions, 
old books we want to buy! 


We will pay 


& 


y 


We 
of old books for collectors 


Send 10 Cents 
(stamps or 
coin) for big 
list describing 
many old books 
that bring high 
cash _ prices. 
Also tells about 
FREE appraisal 


Act at once. * he 


AMERICAN BOOK MART, 140S. Dearborn St., Dept.®;.”° Chicago, tt. 
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Dr. ZeBarney Phillips, Chaplain of 
the United States Senate, rector of the 
Church of the Epiphany, has returned 
from an extended summer tour in Eu- 
rope. 


Calls Accepted. 
The Rev. H. S. Longley, Jr., has ac- 
cepted a call to the rectorship of Christ 


A Church Furnishings 


Gold, Silver and Brass 
Church and Chancel Furniture 


Write for Catalegue 
tor Episcopal Churches 


W. & E. SCHMIDT CO 


308 Third Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


| 
|. T. CHRISTIAN 


, 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR 


Soulevard-Park and Satliephora Avenue 
Richmond, 
Office reed (based 

Prices to meet depressed conditions 


RGEISSLER.INC, 


450 SIXTH AVE.NEAR iO ST. sees YORK 


Ofhurch Furnishin 


IN CARVED WOOD AND |f Gl 
MARBLE:BRASS ‘SILVER 0 
FABRICS + WINDOWS 


CATTLE AND HORSES 
FOR SALE. 

875 cows and calves, 358 yearlings; 243 
two year olds; steers and heifers, all Her- 
fords. Ts .B: tested. Will sort to to suit 
the purchaser, truck or carload lots. 100 
good farm chunks, colts, mules, Write or 
wire 

A. L. NEUHART, 
Fairfield, Lowa. 


The Ewart’s Cafeteria 


EXCELLENT FOOD 
REASONABLE PRICES 


Richmond, Va. 
112-114 N. 5th St. 
Norfolk, Va. 
112-114 Market St. 


Washington, D. C. 
522 13th, N. W. 


XANTHINE 


will hereafter be sold in the new Style 
bottle and package. Always best for 
the hair. Not to dye, but restores the 
color, promotes growth and prevents 


dandruff. 
Price, $1.00 at drugg 
paid by us, 
XANTHINE CO., Richmond, Va. 


ists, or sent pre- 
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Church, Corning, New York. Mr. Long- 
ley comes to his new parish from St. 
Paul’s Church, Des Moines, Iowa. 


The Rev. Archibald B. Moore, for- 
merly with City Mission of Philadelphia, 
Pa., became deacon-in-charge of St. 
Paul’s Church, Williamson, W. Va., Sep- 
tember i. New address, The Rectory, 
Williamson. W. Va. 


The Rev. Howard Harper, formerly 
rector of Christ Church, Hudson, Ohio, 
became rector of Grace Church, Way- 
cross, Georgia, October 1. His new ad- 
dress is, care Grace Church, Waycross, 
Ga. 


The Rev. W. Carroll Brooke, for- 
merly rector of Calvary Chureb, Mont- 
gomery, W. Va., has accepted a call to 
St. Paul’s Parish, Weston, W. Va., 
fective November 1. New address, Th-~ 
Rectory, Weston, W. Va. 


ef 


The Rev. D. S. Markle of St. 
Fairfield, Conn., has accepted St. 
George’s, Bridgeport, Conn., in succes- 


sion to the Rev. H. E. Kelly. 


Paul's, 


23 

The Ven. F. S. Morehouse of Shelton, 
Conn., has been elected rector of St. 
James, New London, Conn. 

The Rev. K. O. Miller of Pompton, 
N. J., has accepted Christ Church, Ca- 
naan, Conn. 

tesigned, 
The Rev. R. Tracy Walsh, D. D., has 


resigned as rector of the Church of 
the Good Shepherd, York, S. C., effec- 
tive November 1. He will make his 
home at Walterboro, S. C. Dr. Walsh 
has been rector of the Church of the 
Good Shepherd for twenty-six years. 
He retires on account of age. 


The Rev. C. C. Edmunds, S. T. O., 
has resigned from the Church of Holy 
Advent, Clinton, Conn. 


The Rev. Delmar S. Markle, rector 
of St. Paul’s Church, Fairfield, Conn., 
has resigned to become rector of St. 
George’s Church, Bridgeport, effective 
November 15. New address after Octo- 


ber 20, will be St. George’s Rectory, 
755 Clinton Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Hymnals and 


Prayer Books 


for 


Thanksgiving and Christmas 


With the approach of Christmas each parish should make pro- 


vision for an ample supply of Hymnals and Prayer 


Books. A 


gift of a number of copies might ke made by some generous 
parishioner or by groups within the parish. 


In the interest of improved congregational singing, 
fon) > = da 


Convention has urged 


the General 


all churches to place the musical edition 


of the Hymnal in the hands of the congregation so far as possible! 


As publishers of the authorized and approved Hymnal of the 


Church, as well as the Prayer Book, 


Pension Fund, 


HYMNALS 


Standard Musical Edition at $1.20 
per copy (or $1.00 per copy in lots 
of 100 or more). 

Special Choir Edition, heavily 
reinforced, at $1.50 per copy (or 
$1.80 per copy in lots of 100 or 
more). 

Word Hdition in red or blue cloth 
at 40 cents per copy. 


in behalf of the Church 


we solicit your order. 


PRAYER BOOKS 


Pew Edition, 314x5%, in various 


colors, at 35 cents per copy. 


Chancel Edition, 5x7! 


colors, and with larger type, at 60 


6, in various 


cents per copy. 


CIRCULARS SENT ON REQUEST 


Order direct from 


The Church Hymnal Corporation 


(A subsidiary of the Church Pension Fund) 


20 EXCHANGE PLACE, 


NEW YORK 


Educational 


A 


The General Theological 
Seminary 


CHELSEA SQUARE, NEW YORK 


The next Academio year begins on tke last 
Wednesday in September 

Special students admitted and Graduate 
Courses for graduates of other Theelogical 


es. 

The requirements for admissio: and other 
lars can be had from THE DEAN, 

Cheleea Square, New York, N. Y 


Christ Church Schoo] 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY, VA. 

A country school for boys; well located. 
@ellege preparatory, moderate cost. Per- 
@omal attention; scholarships. Apply to 
“fm. D. Smith, Jr., Headmaster( for infor- 
mation, Christchurch, Va. 


ST. MARGARET'S SCHOOL 


TAPPAHANNOCK. VIRGINIA. 


A Church School for girls. Boarding 
Department limited to 70. College Pre- 
@aratory Course and Intermediate Grades. 
A®hletics. Very moderate cost. 

Country life and simplicity without {iso- 


lation. Beautiful grounds on Rappahan- 
apek River. Three dormitories for differ- 
ent stages. 


EDITH LATANE, Headmistress. 


The Virginia Theological 
Seminary 


ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 
Vor catalogue and other informatiun, 
Address THE DEAN 


-™~ —o 


Beckford School 


WOODSTOCK, VIRGINIA. 

& school for younger boys. Second 
wera@e through Junior High School. On 
ese@ern farm in Shenandoah Valley. Sum- 
mer camp. Limited enrollment. Fifty 
«eollars monthly. 

EDMUND BURKE WHELAN, 
Headmaster, 


— The Bishop Payne 
Dibinity School 


The accredited Seminary of the Church for 
colored mer for the ministry The 
um ovuvers the full course for Deacone 
and Priest’s Orders The degree of D. D 
awarded. ; 
For catalogue and information. apply to 
Rev. F. G. Ribble, M. A., D. D., Dean 
Paterashuro Vea 


The Episcopal Theological School 


Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Affiliated with Harvard University. 
Dean H. R. Washburn, 3 Mason Street. 


TEMPLE SCHOOL 


Manassas, Virginia, 

The little Boarding School that is dif- 
ferent. 

Youngsters 2 to 10 years. 

Pecple of background and refinement 
will appreciate the atmosphere and type 
ef work being offered. Large playgrounds 
-quipped to delight the heart of any 
child. 

Rates $35 a month and up. 

fall term begins October 1. 

MARGARET HOPKINS, Director. 
Phone Manassas, Va., 72. 
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THOUGHTS for the 
THOUGHTFUL 


Before every church there are just 
two paths. One leads to a mission field, 
and the other ends in a cemetery. 

—Dr. Homer MacMillan. 


No action will be considered as blame- 
less unless the will was so; for by the 
will the act was dictated. Seneca. 


There is nothing in this case that will 
save the world but what was once called 
“the foolishness of preaching.’’ 

—David Lloyd George. 


“Tf our prayer life seems withered 
and dry, perhaps there are ‘stony places’ 
in our hearts which have been resisting 
the Holy Spirit. Perhaps there have 
been no ‘showers of blessings’ because 
the soul was too hard to receive them.’’ 


“Let not conscience make you 
Nor of fitness fondly dream; 
All the fitness He requireth 
Is to feel your need of Him.’’ 


linger, 


The rich man is the one who con- 
siders the whole universe as his own 
possession. He keeps the least pos- 
sible and gives to God the utmost pos- 
sible. Then the world becomes his pos- 
session, since ‘‘God in giving Christ 
gives us all things... .” 

; —Toyohiko Kagawa. 


“Oh, what a glory doth the world put 


on, 

For him who with a fervent heart goes 
forth 

Under the bright and glorious sky, 
and looks 


On duties well 
well spent! 

For him the wind, aye, and the yellow 
leaves 

Shall have a voice, and give him elo- 
quent teachings,” 


performed and days 


True worship, the love of one for- 
given much, inspires moral endeavour, 
and, facing the foe, temptations can be 
overcome and their very driving power 
can reinforce our worship and our love, 
so that evil indeed has no more domin- 
ion over us. —A. G. Ikin. 


I do not know that there is any goal 
for any life that it is either right or 
reasonable to have or possible to advise 
than this—the likeness of Christ—no 
voyage, that is to say, that is not faring 
deliberately to God, according to the 
loftiest and loveliest revelation of God 
that has been given to us. 

—Revy. Milner-White. 


Lord Christ, when first Thou cam’st to 
men, 
Upon a Cross they bound Thee, 
And mocked Thy saving kingship then 
By thorns with which they crowned 
Thee: 
And still our wrongs may weave Thee 
now 
New thorns to pierce that steady brow 
And robe of sorrow round Thee, 
—wW. Russell Bowie. 


As Dr. Charles R. Brown points out 
in his latest book, ‘Finding Ourselves,”’ 
the greatest optimists are persons like 
Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfell, of bleak Lab- 
rador, or Evangeline Booth, of the Sal- 
vation Army, or the late Jane Addams. 
of Hull House. Busy with the hard 
tasks God has given them, they have. 
faith in Him. In the vision that He 
gives of the greatness of service in 
His Name there jis no room for faint- 
ness of heart. 
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CONFIRMATION 
PAPERS 


By 
CANON F. BE. HOWITT 


. Confirmation and Baptiem. 
. Baptism and the Christian Covenant 
. The Baptismal Covenant— Repentance. 


The Beptismal Covenani—Faith and the 
Faith. 


. The Baptisms] Covenant—The Faith. 
. The Baptismal Covenant—Obedience 
The Lord’s Supper. 

The Means of Grace. 


On r 


2Nee 


A series of informing pamphlete compiled 
by Canon F. E. Howitt. They have an in- 
estimable value in instructing those who con- 
template membership in the Church, and for 
impressing the already confirmed with the 


sacredness and meaning of this holy ritual. 
Price, single pamphlet, each..... --.. 5 cents 
Complete set of eight. .. ......... cents 


Order from 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN 
COMPANY 


Richmond, Va. 


“Like the Rose 


So has Palestine commenced to blossom 
(Isa. 35:1). More Jews returned in a 
single month of 1935 than in all of 
1929. There is no depression there. 
Sandy wastes are now orange groves. 
The Jordan is being harnessed for light 
and power. Prophecies of 20 centuries 
are being marvellously fulfilled, with 
startling rapidity. 

In a series of specially illustrated articles 
exclusively for the TIMES, beginningin October, 
Mr. Geo. T. B. Davis, of world-wide “Million 
Testaments” fame, will relate his personal in- 
vestigations of these marvels this summer. 


A 10-weeks’ ‘‘Get Acquainted’ subscription 
brings the entire series. Only 25c, stamps or 


coin. Write to-day mentioning ‘Fulfilled 
Prophecy” articles, or clip this notice, 
Address 
Dept. C-2 


13h. ST], PHILADEL 1A, PENNSYLVANIA 


WX ny 
A, REDEEMING |) 
THE TIME” 


Some Important Facts in 
English Church History 


EXAMINED AND REVIEWED 
By 
REV. W. P. WITSELL, D. D. 


This is an illuminating and instrue- 
tive review of the history of the Epis- 
copal Church in England from the ear- 
liect records, with commentaries on the 
book with the above title compiled by 
the Rev. C. L. Wells, D. D., of Sewanee, 
Tenn. 


As a digest of the records of the es- 
tablishment and growth of the Church; 
its maintenance and continuity of exist- 
ence as an independent religious body 
amid the vicissitudes of early English 
polities, 2nd efforts of outside interfer- 
ence, tis review affords a valuable 
fund of information to churchmen, 

In pamphlet form, 
Price, 25 cents : 

For sale hv ? 
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THE RIGHT REVEREND CHARLES E. WOODCOCK, D. D., LU.D., 
Third Bishop of Kentucky. 


There are many expressions of sorrow at his retirement, 
but there are more expressions of affection and good will 
from the whole Church. 


EIGHTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
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LETTERS TO THE 
EDITOR 


ATTENTION CLERGY AND 
TREASURERS. 
Mr. Editor: 

Under the former Apportionment 
Plan, the Board of Missions dealt di- 
rectly with the parishes receiving sup- 
port immediately from the congrega- 
tions, and was able to make acknow- 
ledgement to them all of sums received 
for the support of the Missions of the 
Church, 

Since the National Council was cre- 
ated practically all dealings have been 
with Dioceses. The new plan has great 
merit as an administrative method, but 
the direct contact with the parishes and 
individuals who support the Church’s 
Program has been a real loss to the 
whole work. Today sums received from 
congregations are not acknowledged by 
the National Council and, too often, not 
even known, since these payments come 
through the Dioceses and included in a 
bulk which is sent on the Diocesan Ex- 
pectancy. 

This past year diligent effort has 
been made to discover which of the con- 
gregations have shown unusual faith- 
fulness in generous support of the 
Church’s program. Letters of appre- 
ciation have been sent to them from Na- 
tional Council. The replies indicate that 
National Council is out of touch with 
those who are missionary conscious and 
loyal in the support of the Missionary 
work of the Church. Information has 
been secured about the parishes chiefly 
by the study of Diocesan Papers which 
records standing of the parishes, a 
method far from satisfactory. Many of 
the replies express surprise that National 
Council knows anything about what the 
congregation has done—all answers ex- 
press pleasure that this work has been 
noted. 

Officers of National Council are eager 
to acknowledge these sums which often 
represent no small sacrifice on the part 
of those who make them. The present 
system makes such an acknowledgement 
on the part of National Council very 
difficult. Information on the subject is 
often incomplete and not always accur- 


ate. The Council, which administers 
the Missionary work of the whole 
Church, desires to acknowledge the 


faithfulness and generosity of those who 
support this work of the Church. It is 
not the size of the gift, but rather the 
continued loyalty of its people, upon 
whom the Church depends,—which the 
Officers of National Council desire to 
note by direct communication. 

If the Clergy will keep this office in- 
formed when sums are sent through the 
Diocese by congregations or’gifts made 
‘by individuals which deserve special ac- 
knowledgement, it will help the Officers 
to act in this matter. Better still, if 
the Diocesan Treasurer will itemize the 
sums that are sent in to the Diocese and 
the sources from which the sum has 
been received, National Council will ap- 
preciate this co-operation and have op- 
portunity to send its own message of 
appreciation direct. 

Philip Cook, 
President of National Council. 
* * * 
QUESTIONS MR. BLACKFORD. 
Mr. Editor: 

The Southern Churchman of Oct. 5 
contains a letter entitled Pacifism and 
Self-Defense. In his conclusion the au- 
thor states that he ‘‘would personally 
prefer death to a number of other things 
he could name,’’ and that he feels ‘‘the 
same way about War.” Why not un- 
rave] the recondite and clarify the cryp- 
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tic by naming over just one or two of 
“a number of other things” Please 
do let him have the use of your columns 
for this purpose for we are just “burn- 
ing up’? with curiosity, and we are sure 
that his reply will be no end interesting 
for many reaon. 
Ira Charles Swanman, 
Glenn Spring, S. C. 
* * * 
FOUNDING OF INSTITUTIONS IN 
KENTUCKY. 

Mr. Editor: 

In order to keep the record straight 
I am writing to correct a statement in 
The Southern Churchman of Sept. 28. 
Referring to the resignation of Bishop 
Woodcock of Kentucky, the article 
stated that The Church Home and In- 
firmary, The Norton Infirmary and The 
Orphanage of the Good Shepherd had 
all been built under Bishop Woodcock’s 
ministrations. I would like to say that 
all of these five institutions were in 
operation long before Bishop Woodcock 
came to Kentucky. The Orphanage of 
The Good Shepherd was built in the late 
sixties or early seventies, the work being 
organized and carried on for years by 
Deaconess Sarah Clayland. The 
Church Home and Infirmary was built 
by Mr. John P. Morton in the early 
eighties as a Home for the Deaconnesses 
and as an Infirmary for the sick. 

It was intended as a memorial to the 
work of Dr. James Craik who himself 
laid the cornerstone. Dr. Craik died in 
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+ SHRINE MONT 


High in Virginia Alleghanies, 100 miles 
due west of Washington, central in Third 
Province, 13 miles by fine motor road from 
Mt. Jackson, where Greyhound buses and 
So. Ry. trains are met on notice. Group 
of 10 cottages about Cathedral Shrine and 
Refectory Hall. Many recreations. Church 
owned, operated at cost; welcomes Church 
people and friends from Easter to Ad- 
vent; bd. & ldg.—outings $2 a day, vaca- 
tions $12.50 a week; also invites Church 
groups, retreats and conferences. Pro- 
spectus. Rev. E. L. Woodward, M. D. Di- 
rector, Shrine Mont, Orkney Springs, Va. 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


$3.00 a year in advance. To the Clergy, 
2.00. Six months, $1.50; 10 cents a copy. 
Foreign postage, $1.00 additional. 

For the convenience of subscribers sub- 
scriptions are continu:d at expiration un- 
less otherwise ordered. Notice of renewal, 
discontinuance, or change of address 
should be sent two weeks before the date 
they go into effect. 


RECEIP%Y OF PAYMENT is shown 1B 
about two weeks by change of date in 
address label. If date is not properly 
extended after each payment, notify us 
promptly. No receipt for payment will be 
sent. 


Notice post office address. The exact 
post office address to which we are direct- 
ing the paper at the time of writing MUST 
ALWAYS BE GIVEN. Our mailing st ts 
arranged by post office and not alphabeti- 
cally. 

Make all checks and money crders pay- 
able to the Southern Churchman, and not 
to an individual. 

ADVERTISEMENTS.—Rates quoted of 
request. For classified see head of that 
department 


Representatives wanted in each Parish; 
liberal commissions. 


News concerning the Church at large al- 
ways welcome. 


July, 1882. The Norton Infirmary was 
built at about the same time as a me- 
morial to Dr. John N. Norton who died 
before Dr. Craik, whose co-worker he 
had been in Christ Church. This in- 
stitution was undertaken largely by the 
people of St. Paul’s Church who did not 
approve of Mr. Norton’s plan to have 
a home for the sisterhood or deacon- 
nesses who were to act as nurses for the 
sick in the infirmary. Also the doctors 
of Louisville at that time wished to have 
a hospital not so distant from their of- 
fices as the Church Home then was. 


For a long time I have felt that the 
work of Sister Sarah Clayland has not 
been fully appreciated by Church peo- 
ple. I can remember quite far back 
and I would like to pay my tribute to 
her tireless giving of herself, her time, 
her money and her sympathy. She went 
about doing good among the sick and 
neglected wherever she found them. At 
that time she was probably the only 
woman in Louisville who was doing 


what is now understood as social service 
work. 


Mary Craik Morris. 
Richmond, Va. 
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What Things Are Important. 

The Laymen’s Service League of a well known par- 
ish had planned its winter’s program. Its officers 
thought it would be fine to try and educate the mem- 
bers of the league in the various phases of church or- 
ganization and work. Carefully the program was 
planned. Women’s work was to be explained by the 
president of the diocesan Auxiliary. Young people’s 
work and their problems were to be taken up by an 
expert. Missions and the mission of the church were 
to be explained by the bishop. The program was mailed 
to the members. 

The following letter was received by the president 
from a prominent layman: 

“‘T am very sorry to note, however, that ihe 
program is going to be confined to the work of 
the Episcopal Church and the fitting in of 
the men of the League. In years gone by the 
thing that first attracted me to the Church and 
which used to pack the Service League meet- 
ings was the class of speakers and the topics 
on which they spoke. Most Service Leagues 
are ‘deadly,’ especially to outside guests 
when the prograia is confined to reports of 
committees and the work of the individual 
Church. You boil your attendance down to a 
few of those wonderful men who are inter- 
ested only in the direct work of the Church.’’ 

Of course the good layman had missed the whole 
point. But he unconsciously raises a problem. Shall 
men’s organizations be confined merely to meetings 
similar to civic luncheon clubs? Shall orators dealing 
with political subjects in a harmless way that is sure 
not to arouse conflicts be the order of the day when 
we gather the laymen? Or shall the new men’s serv- 
ice leagues growing throughout the country really 
show men that the program of the Church is the pro- 
gram that eventually effects men and the life of man- 
kind? 

Our laymen as a whole think of the church as some- 
thing sentimental at best. Christ died long ago, and 
the fact that He could be crucified today by war or 
evil conditions is remote in minds that want religion 
to be only a pleasant comfort that can be taken on or 
dropped as the mood strikes one. 

Young people’s work is looked upon as some fad 
that a few rectors have thought up to amuse the 
younger generation and bribe them into Church. Surely 
it is time that the older members of the Church bscame 
aware of the fact that in this important field lies the 
immediate solution of the question as to whether Amer- 
ica is to be a Christian country or not. Religious edu- 


ee 


cation to our average layman is a sentimental thing 
called Sunday School where religion, rather indiffer- 
ently taught, is presented to children until they are 
old enough to know better. It is time such men found 
out that the whole psychological impress of childhood 
will be deterniined by whether the spiritual is given an 
opportunity to develop in the child. Unfortunately in 
the average home we know spirituality will hardly be 
developed today. 

Do our laymen realize that in the problem of mis: 
sions there is linked up the whole problem of world 
peace and decent civilization? We hardly think so. 
When the gentlemen said the work of the ‘‘individual”’ 
ehurch was not interesting, did he realize that he was 
part of a great organization far beyond his home par- 
ish? Of course not. And yet he must learn this great 
truth if Christianity is to add the spiritual note so 
much needed in our modern world. 

Often we think of the latest thing as the only im- 
porant thing. Of course at present the Ethiopian situa 
ation is most important, but long after history has re- 
corded the present events, men will still be striggling 
with the problems of brotherhood on this earth and 
whether man has a soul and whether that soul is eter- 
nal. 

So if it is properly presented, men can still be shown 
that even the most ordinary events of church life in an 
ordinary city are actually the most important things 
which man encounters. 

The church of which we speak had a good president 
of its Laymen’s Service League. He pointed out to his 
friend what his program might lead to if a few laymen 
were enlightened and began to take Christianity se- 
riously. We hope more churches have such laymen 
and that they wil realize that either our religion is 
our most important fact in life or else it is nothing. 
When this is properly presented, fair-minded laymen 
will see that in the Church comes their only real oppor- 
tunity to be of service in a world that otherwise would 
be insane. 


A New Bookstore. 

Visitors to New York will have a new place to gather 
and browse if they are interested churchmen, for The 
Morehouse Publishing Company has entered the New 
York field, and this fine church business house so long 
connected with Milwaukee has now an important 
branch at 14 East 41st St. 

There is something remarkable and ‘‘diffcrent’’ 
about a religious bookstore. One recalls the old names 
of Thomas Whittaker, so long the friend of clergy 
and laity. Almost in the manner in which underwriters 
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gathered around Lloyd’s Coffee House and became the 
greatest center of insurance, clergy would gather 
around Whittaker’s. In more recent years, Gorham’s 
has been the center of clerical life. If one needed a 
supply for a Sunday, Mr. Gorham was sure to know a 
good man available for a service or a sermon. Here 
the mild gossip and shop talk of the clergy, which many 
a layman could never understand, for it was peculiar 
to the fraternity, would pass from man to man. The 
next bishop might be elected or the probable successor 
of some venerated rector would be discussed. It a'l 
added to the charm of the good books that lined the 
shelves. 

Now we have a new gathering place. The More. 
houses are really loved by all churchmen—high or lew 
or broad. They deserve the support of all churchmen, 
and we wish them well on their venture into the great 
metropolis of New York. 


The Woman’s Auxiliary Page. 

We take pleasure in announcing that, with this is- 
sue, a Woman’s Auxiliary Page is being inaugurated 
as a regular feature of The Southern Churchman. 

Mrs. W. Shelley Humphreys of Florida is the edi- 
tor. 

Mrs. Humphreys is well known in many capacities ; 
in Woman’s Club circles, as President of the Jackson- 
ville Branch of the National League of American Pen 
Women, as editor of The Royal Cross Magazine for 
many years, and as a regular columnist for the Spirit 
of Missions. 

Mrs. Loaring-Clark writes of her as follows: 

‘“Tt gives me very much pleasure to know 
that my friend, Mrs. W. Shelley Humphreys, 
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has promised to write a Woman’s Auxiliary 
Page for The Southern Churchman. Con- 
gratulations to you. 

‘‘or some nineteen years Mrs. Humphreys — 
has edited ‘The Royal Cross,’ the official mag- 
azine of the Order of the Daughters of the 
King. Her contributions have been most ac- 
ceptable and have made many friends for her 
all over the country. Music, and art claim her 
as their friend through her association with 
the clubs of her State. 

‘‘Mrs. Humphreys is one of Florida’s not- 
able poets. Each year some of her poems are . 
published in a representative collection of 
poems written by those of the State. 

‘As regards the Church, Mrs. Humphreys 
has ever been active in the Woman’s Auxiliary 
and other women’s organizations. She is a 
devoted and loyal Church woman and one of 
Her best informed leaders. 

‘‘T know your women readers will be helped 
by the information Mrs. Humphreys will give 
as to women’s activities in our Church and 
that they will find her well-informed and up- 
to-date.’’ 

It is the earnest desire of The Southern Churchman 
to make this page as useful to the Woman’s Auxiliary 
as possible, inspirationally and spiritually, as well as 
informatively. We ask the help and cooperation of 
the Auxiliary at large in making it an exchange of 
all that is loftiest, most consecrated and sacrificial in 
their work, that it may serve a real purpose. 

To Mrs. Humphreys the Editors extend «a most 
hearty welcome. 


Church and World Problems as Others See Them 


Youth Demonstration for World Peace. 
The Christian Century, Oct. 9, 193d. 

More than fifty church organizations for young peo- 
ple, located in the United States and Canada, have de- 
clared in favor of holding youth peace demonstrations 
on Armistice Day. With several million members, in 
these bodies, it is planned to stage rallies on every col- 
lege campus and in every community in North Amer- 
ica of a size sufficient to impress publie opinion. Both 
parades and mass meetings are projected, and it is 
hoped that each demonstration will result in the forma- 
tion of a permanent local committee to carry on the 
program for ‘‘Christian Youth Peace Action’’ which 
the various denominational young people’s societies 
are already formulating. Detailed plans for the Arm- 
istice day demonstration, and for the peace crusade 
to follow it, are being distributed by the Committee on 
United Youth Program, 203 North Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago. There never has been a year when the out- 
look for a worthy celebration of Armistice day has 
seemed so dismal. But if these young people in Chris- 
tian Endeavor societies, Baptist Unions, Epworth 
Leagues and the like really rise to the threat of a world 
order which is preparing to sacrifice their lives, the 
day may yet be made a memorable one to the con- 
science and the thinking of the nation. 


Why Not Teams of Pilgrims? 
Church of England Newspaper, Sept. 20, 1935. 


Dr. Garbett, the Bishop of Winchester, has just com- 
pleted another walking tour over a section of his dio- 
cese. He has tramped about seventy miles, holding 
services on village greens or in churches, encouraging 
the clergy and chatting with the laity and especially 
the children. The posibilities of a tour of this kind 
are unlimited. 

I should like to see bands of trained laymen and wo- 
men mobilized as pilgrim evangelists going from village 
to village. I am confident the effect on rural ehurch 
life would be considerable and such efforts would pro- 
vide an outlet for the zeal of the laity, who are ready 
to become ‘‘witnesses.’’ It may be recalled that the 
Archbishop of York said: 


Why should not a team of witness go from 
one parish to another to join in a campaign 
of witness, just as they go to play football or 
cricket? 


That is an ideal which should materialize. It is al- 
ready being done in a few centres. A fortnight ago I 
had the privilege of accompanying such a team and I 
was tremendously impressed with the usefulness of 
such ventures. 


> 
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An Important Question Answered 


A letter has come to me from one who asks for help 
in making the venture of faith needed to ‘“‘discover the 
Spiritual Universe.’’ In the issue of The Southern 
Churchman for Sept. 7, there was an article on this 
page entitled, ‘‘Who Will Go For Us?’’ in which I 
quoted the words of Dr. Lyman Abbott, Editor of the 
New York Outlook, written by him shortly before his 
death. The words were :— ‘Nothing does this age need 
more than a rediscovery of the Spiritual universe.’’ 
There has been great activity in the work of discover. 
ing more and more about the physical universe, and my 
point was that there was vastly more to be gained 
from the spiritual universe than from the physical, 
and I appealed to the younger generation.io make 
ventures of faith in this direction to see what comes of 
it. Some years ago I wrote a letter to Archdeacon For- 
man, then on the staff of the Church Missions House 
in New York, and he had it printed in the monthly or- 
gan of the Rural Work of the Church. I then thought 
it might be worth while to have it printed as a leaflet, 
and as it is closely connected with the question sub- 
mitted to me in the above mentioned letter, I am using 
it as the special article for this week’s Thousandfold 
Page. It is as follows :— 


The Spiritual Background of the Order of the 
Thousandfold. 

The Thousandfold idea is in itself perfectly simple 
and easy to understand; namely, that our usefulness 
may and can be very greatly increased by praying to 
be made a thousandfold more useful, but the following 
may help to show the background from which it has 
eome. 

I believe myself, that the Church can do her best 
work by running parallel to Natural Science in develop- 
ing the resources of the spiritual world just as science 
is developing the resources of Nature. I would regard 
Natural Science as a kind of John the Baptist of a new 
dispensation in preparing the way for it by showing 
how wonderfully the resources of Nature can be turned 
to man’s account by faith and diligence. The work 
of the scientists constitutes a challenge to the Church 
to do a similar work in the spiritual sphere; and it 
seems as if God is trying to open our eyes to the fact 
that there are far greater and more wonderful treas- 
ures in the spiritual world, which He is even more anx- 
ious that we should possess than those in Nature. This, 
it seems to me, is amuch more promising method of pro- 
cedure than to try and reconcile religion and science 
by seeking to bring religion within the confines of the 
natural order. 

The question of course arises as to how we can de- 
velop the resources of the spiritual world for the bene- 
fit of mankind? The answer is that Christ bridged 
the chasm which separated the natural from the spir- 
itual world. He is the Way to the Father, through 
whom we can come into direct contact and communion 
with God. He is also the Way through whom the 
Spirit of God goes forth to the hearts of men and 
brings God into living touch and contact with man- 
kind. In making us the members of His Body, Christ 
is enabled to carry on His work through us just as He 


used the Body which He assumed when He was born 
in Bethlehem. 

He made this clear to His disciples when He said :— 
‘‘He that believeth on me (as the Scripture hath said) 
out of him shall flow rivers of living water. This 
spake He of the Spirit which they that believe on Him 
should receive, for the Holy Ghost was not yet given 
because that Jesus was not yet glorified.’’ It seems 
clear from this that the New Creation was to be carried 
out in the same way as the first; that is, through the 
Holy Spirit, we being the channels through which His 
power and influence are brought to bear upon the 
world around us. There is, therefore, something more 
than our influence at work in our dealings with men. 
God, Himself, is seeking through us to reach and bless 
the lives of others. It is evident that our recognition 
of this fact and our willingness to be used in this way 
must make it possible for God to do a much ereater 
work than otherwise, because it clears the way for the 
outpouring of the Divine Spirit according to the prom- 
ise of Christ,—‘‘Out of him shall flow rivers of living 
water.”’ 


This not only makes the divine resources accessible 
but it makes us the medium through which these re. 
sources and the needs of humanity may be brought 
together, and thus the world may be blessed for ere 
wonderfully than is possible through Natural Science. 

To ask to be made a thousandfold more useful, or 
ten thousandfold, is a practical recognition of the fact 
that there is a divine work going on through us which 
we may be entirely unconscious of, but which we be- 
lieve is actually taking place, because it is God Him- 
self who is at work and not merely ourselves. 

We fail to recognize the very important fact that it 
is God’s work and not ours, and that our share in it 
is similar to the lad’s five loaves and two fishes through 
which Christ fed the five thousand. = 

To believe that God can do great things through us 
is not glorifying ourselves but glorifying Him. I ex- 
pect great things to happen, and though I may not 
see them I am not in the least discouraged, and the 
following verses will explain my point of view. 


His promise must be true 
That He will great things do 
Through me if I believe 
And thus His power receive. 


I may not ever see 

All that He does through me, 
But yet a tiny part 

Will warm and cheer my heart. 


And so I go my way 

And each day humbly pray 
That what He said He’d do 
Will in my life come true. 


I may say, however, that there is abundant evidence 
coming in from all quarters to show that the prayer 
is being wonderfully answered. 
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The Fall Campaign 


Plans of The Field Department of Five Dioceses. 


NEWARK. 


By George W. Dawson. 


HE DIOCESE OF NEWARK commenced its cam- 
T paign in June, when a Saturday was devoted to 
a conference of Parish Chairmen of Representa- 
tives. Plans for advancement of pariochial life and 
work were discussed. Stress was laid on the desira- 
bility of parish surveys and there was a fine sharing 
of experience. This led naturally to the Fall Cam- 
paign. Canvass methods and organization were gone 
into thoroughly, and every effort made to develop en- 
thusiasm and efficiency. By means of this conference, 
canvass leaders from some sixty-five per cent of the 
parishes and missions were reached. Conference lead- 
ers were the Bishop Coadjutor, the Canon Missioner for 
Missions and the Executive Secretary of the Field De- 
partment. 

The next step was the preparation of Diocesan pub- 
licity material. A booklet was prepared which gives 
Diocesan Statistics on the cover and states the amount 
of money required for Diocesan purposes in 1936 and 
the minimum amount which shonld be turned over to 
the National Council. Inside, the items of the budget 
are set forth and briefly explained, and the whole gen- 
erously illustrated with pictures. The obligation of 
the Diocese to the National Council is clearly stated. 
The Booklet concludes with the list of missionaries 
from the Diocese who are serving abroad. 

Contact with a majority of the Clergy was made at 
the Annual Clergy Conference in September, when the 
Executive Seeretary of the Field Department urged 
the fullest possible use of the material being put out 
by the National Field Department. The Diocesan Book- 
let was commented on and the campaign briefly dis- 
eussed. Each Clergyman was given a copy of the 
Booklet and mimeographed notes on our missionaries 
and their work. These latter were prepared by Dr. 
John Wood of the Department of Foreign Missions 
of the National Council. Each man also received mim- 
eographed copies of notes on canvass methods which 
were made as the result of the June Conference for 
laymen. This material was mailed to clergy not pres- 
ent. 

In mid-September contact with parish chairmen was 
made by mail when the Executive Secretary wrote 
drawing attention to the importance of a chairman’s 
office and suggesting ways of cooperation with the 
rector. 

A direct appeal to vestries and Executive Commit- 
tees was made by the Bishop who wrote suggesting the 
amount which each place should endeavor to raise 
through its canvass for support of Diocesan and Gen- 
eral Church Programs. 

The Executive Secretary and several lay members 
of the Field Department are at the service of parishes 
in organizing the canvass. 

Forty thousand copies of the Booklet are printed 
and will be distributed among the people by the parish 
committees. 

There is a widespread belief that a definite advance 


from the low mark of recent years will be made this 
Fall. 


CHICAGO. 
By Edwin J. Randall. 


UR plans on behalf of the Program of the Church 
QO are, in part, as follows: 

We had a Conference of the Clergy of the Chi- 
cago Metropolitan area Deaneries at St. James’ Com- 


munity House, 666 Rush Street, on Friday, September 
27, from 10:30 A. M. until 4:15 P. M. 

This was followed by a Conference of Laymen on 
the same day, and at the same place, from 5 P. M. 
until 9:30 P. M. 

The Conference is to be followed by Conferences in 
each of the three Chicago Deaneries, and also by Dean- 
ery Meetings in the Extra Metropolitan Deaneries. 

The Rev. E. L. Souder, one of our Missionaries to 
China, was with us on September 27, and also at sev- 
eral of the other Conferences, and gave informational 
and inspirational addresses on Missionary work. 

Almost all of our Parishes appoint Parish Chairmen 
and carry on an organized Every Member Canvass. 
The degree of organization, however, varies in inten- 
sity. 

The Publicity Department of the Diocese is cooperat- 
ing with the Department of Ways and Means in getting 
out an eight-page folder (illustrated) on the Diocesan 
and general work of the Church. We shall probably 
use 20,000 or more of these, and they will be sent free 
on requisition from the Parishes and Missions. In 
addition, we plan to have the November issue of the 
‘‘Diocese’’, a Program Number, and Mr. Boyle, the 
Editor, is working on this now. 

We plan also to have at our Conference, copies of 
‘“The Spirit of Missions,’’ with subseription blanks, and 
hope not only to dispose of these copies, but also to 
secure a number of subscriptions. Our Department 
of Ways and Means passed a resolution several months 
ago, urging all members of the Diocesan Council and 
Departments to subscribe for and read ‘‘The Spirit of 
Missions.’’ The Provincial Field Department, of which 
Tam Chairman, is also promoting subscriptions to ‘‘The 
Spirit of Missions’’ as a part of our Program. 


EASTERN OREGON. 
By William P.. Remington. 


ASTERN OREGON is planning a vigorous cam- 
paign this fall which will reach every parish and 
mission with a message of the Forward Movement. 

A clergy conference was held in the Cove on Septem- 
ber 10 and 11. During October teams are tc be sent 
throughout the District to all important centers in 
order to present the Church’s needs and opportuni- 
ties, as did the teams which were sent out by the Na- 
tional Council last fall after the General Convention. 
The speakers will stress two things: Recovery and 
Christian Stewardship. By recovery we mean the dis- 
covery of some of the values which are in danger of 
being lost in American life. There is a precious coin 
which has been lost on the string of treasures which 
the householder in the parable had. Perhaps that lost 
coin in the parable belongs on a string of treasures 
blessed and consecrated to God. One out of every ten 
cois which we have should be thus dedicated. The 
whole string of treasures is spoiled unless there is 
found one there which belongs to God. This is the 
only bit of money we can carry with us when we die. 
It is the symbol of our service and our love to the God 
who measures what we have gained by what we have 
poured out in sacrifice and oblations. The Chureh 
to which we belong now faces its greatest erisis be- 
cause some people are withholding their gifts to carry 
on its work. Recovery will start when we begin to 
miss the coin dedicated to God from among our treas- 
ures. The second step is to call in our friends and 


neighbors to help us find the eoin. We are convinced_ 
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that there is more money being spent this fall than at 
any time since the beginning of the Depression. <A 
well conducted Every Member Canvass should be the 
assistance friends and neighbors give to help each 
householder find the coin which has been lost. 

Christian stewardship is being threatened today by 
no less a force than Communism. A selfish and greedy 
capitalism has aroused many to propose new schemes 
of economy which in the end leave no room for the 
ownership of private property. A ‘‘Share the Wealth”’ 
program provides no means whereby each individual is 
to take responsibility and care of the things which God 
has given him and takes away from him the privilege 
of directing the channels in which his gifts are to 
flow. The Church teaches stewardship which is not a 
selfish ownership of all that we have but a generous 
sharing in the appropriate uses to which our posses- 
sions should be put. 

Groups to discover the duties and responsibilities of 
Christian Discipleship have been organized throughout 
the District. They should become the effective agen- 
cies whereby the work of Evangelism may be furthered. 
We are praying fervently, ‘‘ Lord, prevent us from own- 
ing anything which we are unwilling to share with 
others.’’ This applies not only to our possessions, but 
to that inestimable gift of God which came through 
His Son and His teachings. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
By David T. Eaton. 


HERE is nothing unique about any of the plans 
which the Feld Department of the Diocese of 
North Carolina have made for the fall presenta- 
tion of the Church’s Program and the Every Member 
Canvass. Sensing the sensitiveness of many laymen 
to continual stress upon financial needs, we have cho- 
sen this year in our Diocese to devote ourselves to a 
campaign of liberal education as to what those needs 
represent in terms of the church’s man power and 
women power, rather than in terms of the dollars and 
cents ueeds for salaries and maintenance in our sev- 
eral mission fields. Not that such figures are not an 
essential part of the whole missionary picture at the 
present time, but our Field Department believes that 
at the foreground of the picture should be made to 
live missionary heroes and heroines of flesh and blood, 
valiantly working in schools, and hospitals, and 
churches, which we at home can visualize in our own 
imaginations, and not know simply by name. 

To this end we are employing all the gifts of modern 
science, the radio, the motion picture, and the auto- 
bile, to paint such a living picture for our people. 
‘Our parish chairmen, who are known as Chairmen 
of the Church’s Program, and not simply of the Every 
Member Canvass, were all chosen in the early summer. 
They were assembled together with the parsih clergy 
at a Retreat-Conference on the Church’s Program at 
our diocesan camp centre at Vade Mecum the first of 
September. There Bishop Tucker furnished us with a 
vivid and intimate picture of the situation which the 
ehurech faces in the Orient. A succession of men, 
many of whom are working in small, inconspicuous 
missionary fields in our own diocese, gave us all a 
chance to see what their work was like and what 
their difficulties and problems are. Departing some- 
what from ordinary practice at such gatherings, we 
invited one of the sainted women of the Diocese to 
set the spiritual keynote of all our work in a search- 
ingly beautiful meditation. This is the kind of equip- 
ment we aimed to give our parish chairmen. 

One of our young and enthusiastic laymen with a 
flair for taking moving pictures has donated his time 
and equipment and automobile expense to go through 
the Diocese taking as many reels of moving picture 
film as he can in our parishes, missions, schools, and 
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orphanage. With these pictures and a ‘‘Traveling 
Team,’’ to consist of the Bishop of the Diocese, a rep- 
resentative of the National Church, a representative 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary, and the Chairmen of the 
Field Department, we plan to make a two weeks’ tour 
of the Diocese just preceding the Canvass in Novem- 
ber, holding public meetings in some twenty centres, 
of a purely educational and inspirational character. 
This ‘‘Tour’’ will be climaxed by a Diocesan broad- 
east from Charlotte by Bishop Penick, which will be 
the first diocesan-wide broadcast he has made, sum- 
ming up the objectives of the campaign. 

In these plans we are not discounting the importance 
of reaching our people in small groups. For this pur- 
pose a corps of laymen is to be organized, whose fune- 
tion it will be to present in clear, concise form the busi- 
ness and budgetary aspects of the Church’s Program 
in each parish and mission on the Sunday preceding 
the Canvass. 

By way of literature, we are trying to follow the 
splendid example of the Diocese of Newark by pre- 
paring a diocesan pamphlet in attractive form, which 
will set forth the contribution of this diocese to the 
world-wide Church in terms of lives that have been 
offered for service in the field from this diocese, and 
the places and situations in which they are working. 

On the rim of a French 5 frane coin appear the 
words ‘‘Dominus Providebit.’’ We believe that God 
will provide, if Elis people are shown the need in terms 
that they can understand, and in a way which wiil 
win from them an answering response of love. 


SOUTH FLORIDA. 
By J. Mitchell Taylor. 


HE Field Department in the Diocese of South 
Florida is preparing for the most thorough Every 
Member Canvas the diocese has ever had. In each 

congregation organizations are being set up and pre- 
pared to do the canvassing. Each parish and mission 
has a canvass committee chairman, appointed by the 
rector and vestry. The rector and chairmen are se- 
lecting helpers, holding study conferences, preparing 
to do the actual canvassing. Each chairman is re- 
quired to study The Every Member Canvass Conserv- 
ing the Spiritual Resources of the Parish. With his 
helpers, he also studies, The Church Goes Canvassing, 
Re-Thinking Missions, What Matters in Missions, 
World Opportunities For the Church and material pre- 
pared on our diocesan missions. In congregations 
where the rector and chairman want help in prepar- 
ing their canvassers and asking budget we have sev- 
eral capable clergymen and laymen who have volun- 
teered to give their help. 

In addition to the local work of clergy, conference 
will be held in Orlando, October 29. Three Clergy- 
Chairmen conferences will be held about the middle of 
November—one each in Miami, Fort Pierce and Tampa. 
Dr. Reinheimer, chairman of the National Field De- 
partment, will be the leader at these conferences. In 
St. Petersburg, Orlando, and Miami the Sunday be- 
fore the Canvass begins, three radio broadcasts will be 
given. The talks will be on Missions in the Diocese 
and in the World. We believe so much that ‘‘in mis- 
sions is the life of the church,’’ that we are purposely 
avoiding, aS much as possible, any talk about local 
budgets. It is interesting to note that the congrega- 
tion that always pays its missionary obligations has 
very little trouble paying its own bills. 

Several of our parishes are using what we call The 
Group System. That is, zoning the parish and assign- 
ing a man in the captaincy of ten (more or less) fami- 
lies in his own community. ‘ He will canvass his zone, 
and during the year do other work in his zone, as may 
be assigned him. The method is proving very succass- 
ful in the larger parishes. 
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Spiritualizing the Every Member Canvass 
By H. J. MILLER. 


Rector of St. George’s Church, Clarendon, Virginia. 


HIS is your birthday and since I feel it my duty 
T to do so, here is a gift for you. Best wishes.’’ 

Such words accompanying a gift from a child to 
a parent or friend to friend are scarcely to be thought 
of, but is not a great deal of our giving to further 
the boundaries of the Kingdom of God here on earth 
controlled by much of this sentiment—a sense of obh- 
gation and duty—rather than a privilege and a de- 
light? Our giving to be acceptable to the Heavenly 
Father must be ‘‘an outward expression of an imner 
and spiritual grace,’’ if our weekly contributions to the 
parish, the diocese and the work of the National 
Church are not to bear the tinge of the unspeakable 
sentiment of the first sentence of this account. 

St. George’s Church in Clarendon has always sought 
to cooperate as far as possible with Diocesan plans 
in the Every Member Canvass. Every suggestion and 
plan has been used, the fullest cooperation the objee- 
tive. The evolution of the Every Member Canvass dur- 
ing the present rectorate can best illustrate the experi- 
ence of this church. 

The Fall Campaigns of 1929 and 1930 were con- 
ducted in this spirit. Every effort was made to in- 
struct and enthuse not only the canvassers but also 
the members and friends who were to be contacted 
with a view to securing pledges which would meet the 
required budget needs. Each year additional funds 
had to be raised either through special efforts or col- 
lections or group activities. 

The Campaign of 1931 was different. Severel mem- 
bers of the Vestry were strongly of the opinion that a 
personal canvass of the communicants of the church 
should be avoided, loyalty to the church and its pro- 
gram should be sufficient incentive for the voluntary 
placing of the pledges for the following year in the 
offering- plates on designated Sundays of November. 
Missionary speakers and special sermons as weil as 
literature sent through the mails sought to make the 
appeal for loyalty. But success did not crown this 
experiment. It was necessary for the Vestry to con- 
duct a campaign in December in order that sufficient 
funds might be pledged to meet the obligations of the 
following year. 

The effort the following year (1932) took on a dif- 
ferent complexion. Special cards with a series of 
questions concerning the life of the parish and its ac- 
tivities were used by the canvassers as a basis far a 
conversation between the parish representative and 
the communicant approached. In addition speakers and 
sermons and literature were used to instruct and pre- 
pare for the Canvass. The results that year were bet- 
ter than the previous three years, but not satisfactory. 

Everyone who was concerned for the growth and 
development of the parish both financially and spirit- 
ually felt the need of a changed method. Our giving 
had not been sufficiently spiritualized, the sense of duty 
and obligation was very strong both on the part of the 
canvassers and membership. This was felt to be most 
unwholesome and devitalizing. Where such giving is 
involved, usually the ‘‘Gift without the giver is bare.’’ 
Where the weekly contributions of a parish take on 
the complexion of dues or assessments to be met, the 
spiritual content of such giving is usually very low 
and therefore not helpful to the giver and surely not ac- 
ceptable according to the spirit of Jesus Christ. 


| Eee 1933 a complete change was made. The emphasis 
was placed entirely on the spiritual plane. <A re- 
dedicated and reconsecrated life to Jesus Christ, it 
was felt, would change the motive of giving and help 
the giver in his spiritual pilgrimage toward living the 
Christ way here and now. In cooperation with the 


churches in the community of other communions, the 
parish entered into a campaign to secure definite 
pledges from the communicants to increase their spir- 
itual life and demonstrate their aspirations through 
the suggested program of the Church. More regular 
attendance at the Lord’s Table, increased regularity 
at Morning Prayer, establishment of the Family Altar 
in the home, personal and private devotional periods, 
serving the parish in special ways not heretofore per- 
formed, such as serving on committees, affiliation with 
service groups in the parish, attending the Church 
School as scholars or teaching a class, making a pledge 
of financial support where that had not been done 
previously, or increasing present pledges; all these 
and other items were suggested as Ways and means of 
increasing the personal and individual spiritual lives 
of the members of the parish. It will be noted that 
the financial was only incidental. These spiritual 
pledges were signed by the individuals, placed in sealed 
envelopes addressed to the rector. Canvassers were 
instructed to secure both the spiritual and financial 
pledges of their prospects. Financial pledges were 
placed in sealed envelopes addressed to the Parish 
Treasurer. Canvassers did not know the amounts 
which their prospects had been subscribing nor the 
pledge for the following year. Every effort was niade 
to emphasize the spiritual and the results are most 
gratifying. 

In 1934 the campaign was conducted in the follow- 
ing manner. Four weekly bulletins were mailed dur- 
ing the month of November, the burden of each buile- 
tin being a particular phase of the work of our Church, 
Diocesan or National. Usually there was an enclosure 
of some piece of printed matter prepared by the Na- 
tional Council or the Field Board of the Diocese. At- 
tention was called in the bulletin to special features of 
the enclosure. The budget for both parish and dio- 
cese were distributed in this manner. k 

The last bulletin contained the spiritual pledge eards 
and the financial pledge cards with envelopes addressed 
to the rector and treasurer. Special services of prayer 
and meditation were held each Wednesday evening of 
the month, attended by the canvassers and communi- — 
cants. On the First Sunday of November twenty men 
took half-hour periods each, kneeling at the prayer 
desk in the quiet church between 12:30 and 10:30 
P. M., using prayers prepared by the rector for the 
spiritual redidication and reconsecration of themselves 
and their fellow communicants to a fuller and richer 
life of service and devotion to Jesus Christ. The see- 
ond Sunday twenty women entered into a similar day 
of Prayer. The Third Sunday twenty young people 
had their half-hour periods of prayer and the last 
Sunday another group of twenty women knelt in the 
church during the above hours. A total of eighty 
persons who at their appointed time prayed for the 
spiritual growth and development of the parish. 

The first contact of the canvassers (carefully sel- 
lected and instructed) with their prospects was that 
of securing their attendance at Morning Prayer of 
the Sunday which opened our ten-day Campaign (clos- 
ing on Thanksgiving Day). The service was planned 
to enthuse and ispire spiritual growth and develop- 
ment and participation to the fullest extent in the sug- 
gestions made on the spiritual pledge cards. Thos2 
persons absent on this Sunday were again contacted, 
to secure their attendance at the following Sunday 
service. In these two services the canvassers succeeded 
in bringing almost 90 per cent of the communicants 
into the church in actual attendance. Spiritual and 
financial pledge cards were returned in their sealed 


envelopes to the team captains who were the a } 
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men of the parish. These twelve captains presented 
the pledges at the Thanksgiving Day Service in a spe- 
cial offering at which time was used the prayer—‘ And 
here we offer and present unto Thee, O Lord, our 
selves, our souls and bodies to be a reasonable holy 
and living sacrifice unto Thee.’’ Finances or the 
budget were never once alluded to at any time during 
the church services, the mails were used to acquaint 
the people with the need, but the effort was entirely 
spiritual, knowing that a rededicated and reconsecrated 
follower of Jesus Christ will without urging or high 
pressure salesmanship methods give that which he can 
afford to give to the broadening of the boundaries of 
the Kingdom of God. 


HE RESULTS—a very definite increase in attend- 
ance at the services of the Church, in organiza- 
tion meetings and activities and a total pledged 

which exceeded the amount asked for to such an ex- 
tent that the Vestry was enabled thereby to make 
several additions to the budget which were sorely 
needed but which it was felt would have to be post- 
poned to another time. The collections for 1935 for 
nine months of these pledges have enabled the Vestry 
to meet all its obligations, including the additions made 
after the canvass. Spiritualized giving is possible. 
For our current campaign next month, plans are 
completed and work is going forward along the lines 
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suggested above, with one noteworthy exception. The 
year 1936 will be a “‘ Venture in Faith”’ for this parish. 
This church, which has never sought to raise funds by 
the questionable method of card parties and dances, 
will conduct an experiment, by going out of the busi- 
ness world, and eliminating any activities for which 
tickets are to be sold or admissions charged. We will 
seek during 1936 to place all the finances which may 
be secured for the parish obligations on a voluntary 
basis and avoid ticket selling in any form. Organiza- 
tions heretofore devoting their entire time to money- 
raising will now have opportunity to increase their 
efforts for the missionary work of the parish, diocese 
and general church. Christian Culture and inspira- 
tion will now have a greater part in their group meet- 
ings which previously has not been possible because of 
the primary necessity of raising funds for the parish. 
The social program of these organizations and the 
parish as a whole will be increasingly stressed. We 
hope and pray for the success of the venture, laying 
claim only to the promise that by genuine faith even 
financial mountains may be removed, the rough places 
made smooth and the crooked places made straight, 
that the Spirit of the Living Christ may dwell in the 
hearts of the communicants of this parish. 

We venture boldly forward, seeking and praying only 
for His Blessing. 


Forward Movement-Is It Coming? 


By ARTHUR M. SHERMAN, 
Member of the Forward Movement Staff. 


ATCHMAN, tell us of the night.’’ This is the 
ery which has arisen from many hearts through- 
out Christendom in these days, as they have 

looked out upon the great pagan areas of life—areas 
economic, social, racial, national and international, as 
well as geographic, in the lands across the sea where 
Christ’s Church is in the beginning of its service. In 
the face of desperate world needs we have realized 
the fact that we Christian people, to whose keeping has 
been committed the Gospel of Christ, the power to 
solve every ill of mankind, have not moved forward 
with faith, conviction and unity to our task of build- 
ing a new and better world. Today we may thank 
God that there are signs that ‘‘the morning cometh.’’ 
There are signs that our own Church is coming to a new 
understanding of its task and a new dedication to it. 
One of the evidences of this new spirit was the eall- 
ing into existence of the Forward Movement to ‘‘re- 
invigorate the Church’s life and to rehabilitate its 
work.’’ Out of the great longing heart of the Church 
this movement came. It came from God and it looks 
to God for its success. 
- When the Joint Commission on the Forward Move- 
ment met in Chicago last December in its first session 
after appointment by General Convention, faced with 
this tremendous responsibility laid upon it, it spent 
the first morning of its wo-day meeting in prayer. 
At least one member of the Commission went up to 
this meeting intending to resign his membership be- 
eause of the pressure of parish duties. When he saw, 
however, that this was not just another organization 
or campaign, but a determined search for spiritual re- 
vival, he gave up all thought of his resignation and 
threw himself wholeheartedly into the task. It was 
in a spirit of penitence and waiting upon God that the 
Forward Movement began and is carrying on its work. 
Cheering evidences that the Church has determined 
to go forward, come in the reports from the diocesan 
clergy conferences on the Forward Movement which 
have been held in September throughout the Church. 
‘These have witnessed great searchings of heart for the 
cause of our inability to make the Church such an 


instrument as Christ can triumphantly use, a spirit 
of courage and determination and much thought of. the 
way to move forward. These conferences are the fore- 
runners of others in which the implications of the For- 
ward Movement will be further considered. At the 
close of one conference, the Bishop said, ‘‘ We are at 
the beginning of a new day in the life of the Church 
in this diocese.’’ At the annual Convocation of the 
District of South Dakota, the great event of the year 
in the life of that missionary district, Bishop Maxon 
presented the cause of the Forward Movement. Bishop 
Roberts writes of it, ‘‘We had a very large attend- 
ance present and every one is saying that it was the 
greatest Convocation we have ever had. I am sure 
that clergy and laymen alike are going home with a 
clearer vision of our Church membership, which is 
discipleship. I have a big faith that it is going to re- 
sult in a deepening of the spiritual life and an enlarge- 
ment of our Church life here in South Dakota.’’ This 
report is typical of the spirit of all the conferences. 


Definite Diocesan Programs. 


Definite recommendations for diocesan programs and 
methods of going forward have been drawn up. In 
the Diocese of Western Massachusetts for example, fol- 
lowing the conference on the Forward Movement, it 
was recommended there be Pre-Lent missions for men 
with the object of initiating a crusade campaign to 
bring the indifferent, the back-sliders and the un- 
chureched to missions of conversion to be held during 
Lent. The dioceses of Washington and Rhode Island 
are among those planning diocesan missions in the 
spirit of a forward movement. Other dioceses are 
recommending a definite rule of life for their com- 
municants, 

Another hopeful result has been the development 
of wider plans for the use of the lay membership of 
the Church in the work of evangelism and other forms 
of direct Christian service. Not the least among these 
have been the renewed emphasis on the opportunities 
and duties of vestrymen and the exhortation that part 
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of each vestry meeting be set aside for the instruc- 
tion and consideration of the meaning of the Church 
of Christ. 

The attempt of the Forward Movement to bring the 
Church back to habits of daily Bible reading and 
prayer have also met with much hearty cooperation 
on the part of the clergy. The response in purchase 
and distribution of the Bible reading pamphlets has 
been such that they have now reached a total of 1,761,- 
233. In many cases these have been carefully distrib- 
uted with some word of personal exhortation. There 
is still a great group in the Church who need to be 
reached and won to the life of daily devotion. We 
must not slacken our efforts until the pamphlets are 
not only wisely distributed but used and the whole 
Chureh helped back to the Bible and a life of prayer. 
A decided movement toward it has begun. 

In response to a widespread demand, the Forward 
Movement is continuing the Bible Reading with com- 
ments for the coming year. A conference of a group of 
men who will be asked to write these will be held at 
the College of Preachers in Washington the week be- 
ginning November 11. 

These are some of the reasons for the hope of an 
awakened Chureh. More than this, outside of our 
own communion, outside our own nation, the Spirit of 
God is moving the hearts of men. Calls which have 
come to the office of the Forward Movement in Cin- 
cinnati from Christian men and women, pastors and 
laymen outside the Episcopal Church, asking for the 
literature and distributing it to their congregations, 
evidences the same heart-hunger for revival. From a 
diocese of the Church in Canada a letter came saying, 
‘‘We are initiating similar action to the Forward: 
Movement and we want to know how our sister com- 
munion is going about it, especially as you are getting 
results.”’ 

In addition to the Kingdom of God Movement in 
Japan and the Five Year Movement among the Chris- 
tians in China, word has recently come that a Forward 
Movement in Evangelism has been inaugurated by the 
National Council in India. It aims at enlisting all the 
Christians of India in one great army of evangelistic 
volunteers, each bringing his or her own special gifts 
and grace into the task of witness-bearing. Believing 
that India arises to a new national life, Christians 
must supply the regenerating and reconstructing fac- 
tor for the individual and society. 


Beginning With Me. 


It is encouraging to note that in all these movements 
the emphasis is placed upon the revival of religion as 
the one hope for a reconstructed society. There must 
always be emphasis on personal discipleship, but it 
is never an end in itself. If religion ends with the 
individual Christian it ends. The Church of Christ 
is not simply a haven for the weary and the troubled 
—it is that and the only sure haven—but it is far more 
than that; it is the force which is to build a happier 
world where wars shall cease and opportunity for 
abundant living shall be given to all. The elimina- 
tion of greed, ruthless competition, exploitation of 
the under-privileged, the spirit of ill-will and suspicion 
and of fear; the things which handicap human life and 
make our world the troubled place it is today, ean 
come only as individuals get rid of this same spirit in 
their own hearts. If the Kingdom is to come around 
us it must first come within us. Hence the need for 
our conversion and for a religious basis for the better 
world life. We make our prayer for revival of the 
Church the prayer of the Chinese Church, ‘‘Lord, re- 
vive Thy Church, beginning with me.’’ 

And then for each one of us our part in the great 
task! God will make clear to us what it is as we 
look to Him for guidance and let Him make us ready 
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for it. It may be doing more unselfishly, whole-heart- 
edly, and less critically what we are doing. It may 
be seeking to bring back nominal church members in 
our own parish—it surely is more faithful and regular 
use of prayer. It may be right in our own homes. In 
one parish after the rector had preached a memorable 
sermon on the Forward Movement one woman com- 
municant was stirred to seek the members of her own 
household and brought her husband and four others. 
in the home into the life of the church, through ¢on- 
firmation. 

If we are going to have a Forward Movement which 
will get somewhere we can learn much from the zeal 
of the communists who are groping for world salva- 
tion. We are told that they work at earning their 
living until five o’clock or whatever the time for going 
home may be and they then begin each day the real 
work of their lives which is to spread the principles of 
the cause in which they believe and to win others to 
it. No wonder with such sacrificial service this move- 
ment grows as it does. What would be the power of 
the Christian Church if you and I were as earnest for 
our cause, the bringing of the Kingdom of God and all 
its Joy to a needy world? 


BOOK REVIEWS 


TN FATE OF MAN IN THE MODERN WORLD: By 


Nicholas Berdyaev. Cloth. Pp. 120. Morehouse Pub- 
lishing Company, New York City, New York. 


Price, 
$1.25. 


/ 


The author has already written his “The End of Our 
Time,’’ along the line of the present issue; so we are pre- 
pared for his convictions herein set forth. It is a challeng- 
ing call to the recognition of our changing situation. 

We are not surprised when he declares that the present 
economic and social conditions are not better than in the 
feudal periods of history. Instead of barons and serfs, we 
have capital and labor, the rich and the poor, notwith- 
standing our age is crowned by such marvelous provisions 
for the good of all. Our author asserts, ‘‘that liberty in 
social life is a paradox, that it easily transports into its 
opposite, and becomes distorted into a conditional false- 
hood.” “The world is caught, just now, between this sort 
of false, decomposing liberty on the one hand, and the 
complete denial of liberty, the dictated world-view, on the 
other.” There is one striking chapter on Dehumanization. 
It tells the tale, 

And yet, to abolish personal initiative, which is our 
synonym of freedom, and of personal acquisition, is to sur- 
render to the State, in the complete loss of individuality. 
“In Germany, radicalism has taken the form of collective 
religious insanity.’’ Being a Russian and fully cognizant 
of conditions in his native land, he has no small measure 
of contempt for the Marxian world of the Soviets. So again, 
“The world is entering an epoch of Caesarism.” 

The author is a Christian, being a member of the Ortho- 
dox Hastern Church. But his remedy for the ills he so 
acutely outlines is in the practice of the ethics of Christi- 
anity, which this professing Christian world (Germany and 
Italy, for example) is rejecting. Can he not see that the 
Word of God has provided a program of restoration in the 
coming of the King of kings and Lord of lords, whose ad- 
vent the really spiritual believers of the centuries have 
looked for and longed? 

However, this thought-provoking book should be read 
by every student of history and economics. It is packed with 
valuable suggestions which drive the mind of the reader 
to deep contemplation. 

apo Kenneth Mackenzie. 
AR IS A RACKET: By General Smedey D. Butler, 
The Round Table Press. New York City. 52 pages, 
price $1.00. F 

General Butler gives his interpretation from the military 
point of view as to ‘‘Who Makes The Profits’”?, “‘Who Pays 
the Bills’?, “How To Smash This Racket,’ and ends with 
“To Hell With War” he believes that war is a racket. ‘It 
has always been. It is possibly the oldest, easily the most 
profitable, surely the most vicious.” And this true and 
most thought-provoking statement, “It is the only one in 
which the profits are reckoned in dollars and the losses in 
lives.” This is a stirring little book in a stirring time. 
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Mrs. W. Shelly Humphreys 


| THE WOMAN’S AUXILIARY 


Woman’s Auxiliary Executive Board Holds Fall Meeting 


No question confronting the Executive Board of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary at its September meeting was felt 
to be more urgent than that of methods for working 
toward world peace. It was introduced, as at previous 
Board meetings, by the committee on Christian Citi- 
zenship, of which Mrs. Edward M. Cross has been chair- 
man. Convictions among Board members vary widely, 
but all agreed in the action as finally adopted in a 
statement which reads: 

“The women of the Church at Atlantic City in Tri- 
ennial Meeting assembled expressed themselves as op- 
posed to participation in international conflict, and 
we, the members of the Executive Board of the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary, in the face of the critical condition 
in international relationships, believe that as Chris- 
tians we must work for the prevention of war, and we 
believe in the power of united action.’’ The Board 
therefore resolved: ‘‘That we hereby urge diocesan and 
parish officers to bring this statement before the women 
of the Church to the end that we may stand together 
for the cause of peace.’’ 

It was further recommended, ‘‘That after taking 
this position we do all in our power to strengthen our- 
selves to be true to our conviction and avoid suc- 
ecumbing to propaganda and emotional appeal; we sug- 
gest specifically that we, the women of the Church, 
spend a period of time each day in home or church 
in prayer for peace and in meditation, seeking the 
guidance of God toward our individual responsibility.’’ 

The Board secured the research director of World 
Peaceways, Mr. J. Max Weis, for an address at lunch- 
eon, to tell about the efforts for peace education made 
by World Peaceways. The Board recommends that 
women take out membership in this society, World 
Peaceways, Inc., 103 Park Avenue, New York City; 
that they secure and sign the pledge issued by Peace- 
ways which promises support to the federal adminis- 
tration in its efforts to maintain peace. 

After the Holy Communion service on Saturday 
morning the Board remained for a half-hour inter- 
cession for peace, remembering especially the families 
of men in Europe who have been called out for military 
service. 


Day of Prayer. 

The Quiet Day for Prayer, which is to be observed 
again this year on Armistice Day, is to be shared by 
the men’s organizations, such as the Laymen’s League 
and the Brotherhood of St. Andrew. The Board’s 
committee, of which Mrs. H. H. Pierce has been chair- 
man, asked Bishop Hobson for advice as to how the 
Forward Movement might regard the Day of Prayer. 
He commended the plans and suggested asking the 
men’s societies to cooperate. 


Relation to Church’s Program. 

The relation of women to the Church’s program 
and the aims and methods of Auxiliary field work, were 
two subjects discussed at length in the Board meet- 
ing. 
‘On the first question the Board felt that more recog- 
nition should be given by the Auxiliary branches and 
by parishes, to the work of some professional women 
who are communicants, regular attendants, and con- 
tributors, but who may not be connected with any par- 
ish organization; women whose work may be as vital 
as any other in building up a Christian world, women 
whose work is an expression of their religion. The 


Board recommended that the Auxiliary should try to 
make contact with every such woman, recognizing her 
contribution to the Church and hoping to win her per- 
sonal interest in the Church’s whole program. This 
is already done in some parishes and dioceses. 

Another question in connection with the relation of 
women to the Church is, What responsibility have 
women for the Church’s program, for the budget, for 
the various projects of the Church? The Board felt 
that the women’s responsibility is definite and should 
be re-emphasized. More systematic education is 
needed, working toward the ideal of having every 
woman, every Church member, in fact, a contributor 
to the Church’s program. This is no new question, 
of course. The Board felt it worth-while to call atten- 
tion again to the ‘‘Message’’ issued by the Auxiliary 
Triennial which met in New Orleans in 1925, which 
reads: 

We are dedicated and committed to: 

1. The payment in full of all general Church quotas. 

2. The overcoming of luke-warmness by deeper spir- 
itual understanding and greater consecration through 
prayer and the sacraments. 

3. The awakening of the women of the Church to 
more effective service for Christ. 

4. United parish effort. 

5. The strengthening of our rural and foreign-born 
work. 

P 6. Closer relationship with the missionaries in the 
eld. 

7. Furthering in every way the spirit of united 
Christian effort. 

8. The carrying out of a constructive program of 
education for peace, and the right use of our best 
efforts and strongest influence toward the promotion 
of international and interracial good-will. 

Whereas: Realizing that only through personal dedi- 
cation to Jesus Christ, our Lord, can we hope to bring 
to fruition our human endeavors, be it 

Resolved: That we rededicate ourselves to the serv- 
ice of our Lord Jesus Christ, to making the strength 
of our deeds the measure of our faith, to a sincere and 
simple effort in our daily living to follow with hu- 
mility the example of our Saviour. 


Auxiliary’s Field Work. 

The second general question discussed by the Board 
concerned the Auxiliary’s field work. The leading 
thought brought out was that field work must aim 
increasingly at the intensive training of local leaders, 
in parish and diocese, and in the development of local 
responsibility for follow-up work. The Board now 
has a committee on field work which will present a 
program at the December Board meeting and which 
will at all times cooperate closely with the National 
Council’s Field Department. 


United Thank Offering. 

The United Thank Offering Committee, of which Miss 
Sallie C. Deane has been chairman, reported that while 
the U. T. O. for the current triennium is below that 
of the same date in the last triennium, increases are 
reported by some parishes and dioceses, and the wel- 
come point about the increase is that they are usually 
due to a greater number of givers rather than to larger 
gifts. It is also reported from several parishes that 
more effective work results from a U. T. O. Committee 
than from © enstodian alone. 
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NEWS FROM THE FRONT 


Rev. G. W. Gasque 


MISSIONARY WORK IN ANKING 
RESUMED UNDER DIFFICULTIES 


Past Year Has Been Especially Hard 
Because of Closing of Banks 
and Famine Refugees. 


Anking, China.—Missionaries have 
returned from brief vacations and the 
regular routine of house work, teach- 
ing, visiting, grading papers, entertain- 
ing company, nursing the sick, plan- 
ning meals, and trying to do something 
for suffering humanity when so little 
can be done, has started again in ear- 
nest. 

The whole year past has been espe- 
cially hard. There has been more sick- 
ness than usual, the Red Army has been 
too near for comfort, and the streets 
have been constantly full of famine refu- 
gees whose food consists mainly of 
bark and roots. Fortunately for these 
poor people the weather has been good 
in recent months, and there has been 
a little more to eat since the harvest of 
wheat. It is earnestly hoped that the 
coming winter will be a mild one. 

Money is very scarce, particularly so 
since the closing of the banks where the 
missionaries had their small funds on 
deposit. To make the situation more 
difficult the value of gold has decreased 
from between four and five dollars to 
2.01. 

However, in the face of all the diffi- 
culties the work is making progress. 
This year, the first in nine years, our 
Nurses’ Training School had a com- 
mencement when nine girls and one 
young man received their diplomas. One 
significant fact is that every girl in the 
graduating class is a Christian, and the 
young man is expected to be confirmed 
soon. A larger graduating class is ex- 
pected for next year. 

* * * 
THREE NEW BUILDINGS OPENED 

IN NEVADA DURING PAST YEAR 


Reno, Nevada.—Building has been go- 
ing forward in the Missionary District 
of Nevada during the year. A chapel 
has been completed at ‘Yerington, the 
county seat of Lyon county. 

At Wadsworth, on the Pyramid Lake 
Indian Reservation, the Bishop pur- 
chased an abandoned school house from 
the Government at a cost of $25, and 
by spending $400 tore down a part of 
the building and used the lumber to re- 
model and repair the remaining part, 
put on a new roof and painted the build- 
ing, inside and outside, and provided 
necessary furniture. The new place of 
worship and service was ready for dedi- 
cation on St. Michael’s Day. 

In the northeast part of the District 
at the little desert town of Contact 
where in one year three school princi- 
pals resigned because of the depraved 
conditions, and where finally the Bishop 
was asked by the teachers to send in 
the Deaconess, residing some sixty miles 
distant, to see if she could do some- 
thing to raise the standards, a fine old 
stone building and the lot on which it 
stands and on which is a good well were 
purchased at a small expense and put 
in readiness for services. 

Deaconess Fracker has week day servy- 
ices and religious instruction, and in 
two years has gone a long way toward 
evangelizing the entire community. 

° * * * 

There is no such thing as Domestic 
and Foreign missions; these are only 
geographical designations. There is 
only one field—the world. 


THE SANCTUARY. 


It is suggested that every priest offer 
a prayer for a Missionary District at 
least once a week before the Altar at 
the Celebration of the Holy Commun- 
ion, and that the priest and his people 
offer an additional prayer for the same 
District one or more times during the 
same week while at his private or fam- 
ily devotions. 


Prayer for Cuba. 


O Lord, without whom our labor is 
but lost, and with whom Thy servants 
go forth as the mighty; we humbly be- 
seech Thee to prosper all works in Thy 
Chureh undertaken according to Thy 
holy will, especially in the Missionary 
District of Cuba, and grant unto Thy 
laborers a pure intention, patient faith, 
sufficient success upon earth, and the 
blessedness of serving Thee in heaven; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


SPECIALIST IN AGRICULTURE 
APPPOINTED TO SOUTH INDIA 


Brinkley Snowden of University of 
Tennessee Gives Services and 
Pays Own Expense. 


Mr. 


Dornakal, South India.—Mr. Brinkley 
Snowden, a young graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, who has special- 
ized in agriculture, has volunteered for 
service in South India, and has been 
appointed by the National Council, 

Mr. Snowden has wanted for some 
time to work in India, and the Bishop 
of Dornakal has wanted him to come, 
but the National Councii having no 
funds has not been able to accept his 
offer, and it was not until Mr. Snow- 
den was in a position to finance him- 
self that the National Council was able 
to give him an official appointment. 

The arrival of Mr. Snowden in Dorn- 
akal adds a third missionary in this 
District from the Episcopal Church in 
the United States, the Rev. and Mrs. 
George Van B. Shriver having come in 
October, 19338. 

The Church in Dornakal is growing 
very rapidly, the Christian population 
having increased in the past ten years 
from about 100,000 to 200,000. The 
missionary staff is quite inadequate for 
the task, there being only about 150 
clergy. An addition therefore to the 
staff is very much needed. 

* * * 

We know of no parish which is do- 
ing good work locally that is not actively 
interested in the program of the church 
throughout the world. 


NEWS FROM THE FRONT WANTED. 

The Southern Churchman, believing 
that missions constitute the life of the 
Church, hereby invites the mission- 
aries of our Church to write articles to 
this paper describing the work they 
are doing in an interesting way, so 
that our people may know more of what 
is going on in the mission field. Ad- 
dress news items intended for this page 
to 

Rev. G. W. Gasque, 
885 Gordon Street, S. W., 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

Se ee ee 


CHAPEL OF OUR REDEEMER 
IN OSAKA BEING REBUILT 


Funds in Hand for About One Half of 
Cost. Additional Help Needed 
to Complete Building. 


Osaka, Japan.—The Chapel of Our 
Redeemer, of the Widely Loving So- 
ciety, destroyed by the typhoon which 
hit Osaka on September 21, 1934, is 
being rebuilt, and funds are now in 
hand for about one half of the cost. 
Ground ,was broken in the early spring, 
and at the present time work on the 
foundation is well under way. 

Raising funds for the building of this 
Chapel has been and is a great under- 
taking. Mr. Katsuno Kobashi says: 
“Our friends have lovingly responded 
in steady and prayerful contributions, 
and with renewed strength and deeper 
consecration we wait on His wisdom.” 

The work cannot proceed unless ad- 
ditional funds are received. The con- 
gregation realizes that help must come 
as a result of consecrated and sacrifi- 
cial prayers. Mr. Kobashi continues: 
“We will trust in the Lord, and con- 
tinue steadfastly in His love; He knows 
our every need and will supply it.’’ 

The mission is located in a splendid 
community, being only a seven minutes 
walk from the station. A new paved 
street has recently peen built by the 
mission leading to the main gate. 

(Note: A letter recently received by 
Bishop Tucker asks for prayers that the 
mission may be completed without un- 
due delay. Let us join with the Bishop 
in prayer for this worthy enterprise, and 
anyone wishing to make a contribution 
in money may sent it to the Southern 
Churchman which will immediately for- 
ward it to Osaka.) 

x * x 


DISTRICT OF PUERTO RICO 
REPORTS STEADY PROGRESS 


San Juan, Puerto Rico.—Despite de- 
vastating hurricanes, famines, depres- 
sions, poverty and cuts in missionary 
appropriations, the District of Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands, accord- 
ing to a report recently issued by the 
Rt. Rev. Charles B. Colemore, D. D., 
the Church moves forward. 

Last year there were 38 adult and 
728 infant baptisms, which brings the 
total number of baptized persons to 
11,964. There were 564 confirmations, 
the present number of communicants 
being 5,605. Church school pupils num- 
ber 4,700. 

A high level of missionary enthu- 
siasm has also been maintained. Con- 
tributions from the mission stations for 
local, diocesan and general Church ob- 
jects totaled slightly less than $15,000. 
The Good Friday offering was $101, 
Every Man’s Offering $65, nearly $400 
was given for diocesan missions, and 
the District paid its full quota of $1,520 
to the National Council. 

After many other cuts to meet reduc- 
tions in appropriations from the Na- 
tional Council for 1935, the Puerto Rico 
and Virgin Islands staff accepted an ad- 
ditional salary cut of four and one half 
per cent in addition to the previous ten 
per cent cut. 

* * * 


Comparatively few people are able to 
go into foreign service in person, neither 
are they able to send a personal repre- 
sentative, but by pooling our resources’ 
several individuals acting together can 
send one person. ‘a. 
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YOUNG PEOPLE 


? FELLOWSHIP 
SERVICE LEAGUE 


The Reverend Randolph F. Blackford 
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The Work of an Army Chaplain 


Leader: About fifteen hundred years 
ago there was stationed in the city of 
Tours, France, a Roman Captain named 
Martin. On one occasion, when riding 
home from church, he saw a poor beg- 
gar shivering from cold who asked him 
for alms. Captain Martin, having no 
money, but pitying the man’s naked- 
ness, immediately drew his sword and 
cut his soldier’s coat in half and handed 
half to the beggar. Then, so runs the 
legend, the beggar straightened up, and 
his face changed and the Christ stood 
before Martin. Later Martin gave up 
the army and went into the ministry. 
But he always kept the half of the coat 
and displayed it whenever he held serv- 
ices as a precious relic. After his death 
it was still kept with great care and was 
ealled ‘‘‘The little coat,’ or simply ‘‘Ca- 
pella,”’ the Latin for it. It was still 
shown at religious services, so that peo- 
ple said, we will go to the capella or 
chapella, or later to the chapel. The 
minister who had charge of the coat was 
called ‘‘Capellain”’ and later ‘“‘Chaplain.”’ 
In the army he often had no church in 
which to have services, so army services 
were especially associated with chap- 
lains. 

Today in the American army the chap- 
lains have a branch of the Service of 
their own. They dress as do other of- 
ficers, except that the insignia of their 
branch, a silver cross, is worn on his 
collar, as an infantryman wears his 
crossed rifles. A Chaplain may have the 
rank of 1st lieutenant, captain, major 
or lieutenant colonel. The rank is 
shown on his shoulders by the single 
bar, double bar, or leaf of gold or silver, 
as the case may be. 

His duties are not only to hold serv- 
ices, but to be the adviser in spiritual 
matters to every officer or man in his 
regiment. There are two chaplains to a 
regiment usually. Officers are divided 
into line officers and staff officers. Line 
officers have charge of troops, but staff 
officers are advisers to the commanding 
officers and collect information for them. 
The chaplain is a staff officer and has 
the duty, in addition to his religious du- 
ties, of advising the colonel of the 
morale and spirit of the men of the regi- 
ment. 

His duties are slightly different in 
time of war from those in peace, as he 
has more to do and less to do it with 
than in time of peace. But the same 
duties he has in peace are simply ex- 
tended. 

As soon as a man enters the army 
he is sent to the chaplain, who sympa- 
thetically explains to him the difference 
between civilian and army life and tries 
to win his friendship, so that in time 
of need he will come to the chaplain 
for advice. Later on, if a man gets in 
trouble and is sent to the guard house, 
the chaplain will pay him a visit to see 
‘what he can do for him. Very often 
the man in trouble will want the chap- 
lain to be his lawyer, so the chaplain 
has to be up on all the fine points of 
the law of military life. This is a part 
of his duty. 

Another duty of the chaplain is to 
try to see that his men are supplied 


* -with note paper and to see that they 
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keep in touch with home. This is very 
important, as many a man in the army 
will not write home unless his chaplain 
urges him to do so. If a man is hurt 
or wounded or dies, it is the chaplain’s 
job to see that the man’s family is noti- 
fied and his property sent home. 

The chaplain must, of course, be a 
regular minister of some denomination, 
but once in the army he is responsible 
to his superior officer primarily, just as 
any other soldier is, but he is expected 
to keep in touch with his denomination, 
so that it will be sympathetic with the 
work he is trying to do among the sol- 
diers. He is the minister of all the 
soldiers in his command, regardless of 
their denomination or religion. Thus 
a certain Protestant minister gave Con- 
fession to a Jew. 

Another job of the chaplain is often 
to look after the recreation of his men. 
Thus, he runs the movie show, gets up 
the baseball, football and basketball 
teams, arranges dances and fishing and 
hunting parties, and helps them to have 
all sorts of good times that are healthy 
recreation. 

Again, the chaplain has to look after 
the welfare of the soldier population. 
This not only means soldiers, but the 
wives and children of soldiers. Thus, 
in a certain army post, an enlisted man 
was found to have stolen a great amount 
of goods from the government. So he 
had to go to the Federal military pri- 
son. But he had a wife and several 
children, so the chaplain had to take up 
a collection to see that they did not 
starve. 

Then when time of war comes the 
chaplain is to go with the soldiers as 
one of them into the trenches and over 
the top. A great number of chaplains 
were killed in action during the World 
War, not fighting, for the chaplain may 
not wear arms, but simply encouraging 
the men and especially helping them 
when they fall. 

Another very pleasant duty of a 
chaplain is what are called his ‘‘Morale 
Classes.’’ In them he is given the duty 
of telling his regiment its history, so as 
to make them proud of it and anxious 
to keep up its good record. By this 
means he can be most influential in 
shaping a regiment into one that will 
be loyal to its history and to the com- 
manding officer. He also represents the 
men to the commanding officer, and the 
commanding officer to the men, so he 
should be warm friends of both. 

What we have been speaking of are 
the duties of the chaplains with Regu- 
lar troops. But Chaplains, like other 
officers of the army, may be said to be 
of three groups, the Regulars, the Na- 
tional Guard and the Reserve. 

The Guard Chaplains are not in the 
Service at all times, but usually hold a 
Parish in some place where there is a 
company of the National Guard. His 
usual duties are to attend drill nights, 
for which he is paid, and to be of as- 
sistance to any of the men of the com- 
mand that he may serve. Then he goes 


‘to Camp for a couple of weeks each year, 


when his duties are those of a regular 
chaplain when on active duty. 
The Reserve Chaplains are assigned 


or attached to skeleton regiments, or 
hospitals on paper, but do not have as 
much service as the Guard Chaplains. 
They hold parishes in their denomina- 
tion just as any other minister would. 
In peace time they hope for two weeks 
of active duty training every year, but 
this is a privilege that can be given to 
only a few, on account of the sparsity 
of funds usually given for training of 
the Organized Reserve of the Army. 

Reserve Chaplains have one privilege 
that comes rarely. It is the service with 
the Citizens Military Training Camps. 
These are groups of boys of high school 
and college age who give a month of 
their time to the Government in order 
to prepare themselves for an emergency, 
so that if war should be declared, they 
could be used as non-commissioned of- 
ficers. Those who complete the four 
years of training are given commissions 
in the Reserve. 

In these Camps the Chaplain usually 
serves only two weeks, but his oppor- 
tunity is a great one in that time. Some- 
times he is called in to talk to a home- 
sick boy, and he visits the sick daily, as 
well as the prison. Then, too, there 
are often groups of young people who 
have been active in their churches at 
home, and he is at times called on to 
have ‘““Vesper Services’ or informal 
meetings for them, at which they like 
to exchange religious experiences with 
each other. 

In one such camp a chaplain was 
asked by the Commanding Officer to take 
a page from Military Schools and to se- 
cure some young ladies who would act 
as sponsors to the Companies. This 
proved to be a great morale builder for 
the drills, and, of course, gave the girls 
that were selected almost, if not quite, 
as much a thrill as the boys. 


Thus, we see that a Chaplain is a 
Clergyman who simply has a peculiar 
charge, in that his parishoners are men 
and in uniform, so that he, too, wears 
it. And, in that he can be of great as- 
sistance to men in a group and as a 
group, as few clergymen in civilian life 
can, 


* * * 


RELIGIONS COMPARED. 


Here is a striking and illuminating 
comparison between the various faiths 
of the world. 

Greece said: 
thyself.’’ 

Rome said: 
self.”’ 

Confucianism says: 
correct thyself.” 

Buddhism says: 
annihilate thyself.’’ 

Hinduism says: 
merge thyself.” 

Mohammedanism says: 
sive—bend thyself.” 

Judaism gays: “Be holy—conform 
thyself.” 

Modern materialism says: 
dustrious—enjoy thyself.’’ 

Christianity says: ‘‘Be Christlike— 
give thyself.” 


—Michigan Churchman. 


“Be moderate—know 
“Be strong—order thy- 
“Be superior— 
“Be disillusioned— 

“Be 


separated— 


“Be submis- 


“Be in- 
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KANAWHA CONVOCATION. 

The Forward Movement Committee 
of the Kanawha Convocation, meeting in 
Charleston, W. Va., drew up the fol- 
lowing objectives as an outcome of the 
round-table discussion on the Move- 
ment led by Canon Gilbert P. Symons. 
The objectives will be used by all thir- 
ty-four parishes and missions of the 
Convocation. 

Spiritual Objectives for Kanawha 

Convocation, 

The Diocese: An effort towards a 
joint clergy conference. 

The Clergy: 1. Spend 30 minutes each 
morning in prayer and meditation. 2. 
Greater familiarity with the Bible 
through constant reading and 30 min- 
utes each day on some particular sub- 
ject. 3. More diligent preparation of 
sermons. 4. Emphasis on regular par- 
ish visitation; at least ten visits a week 
and where feasible have prayers. 5. So 
living as to set an example of the Chris- 
tian life. 

The Congregation: At least one week 
day service in each church with empha- 
sis on Advent and Lent. 

The Vestry: 1. Service of induction 
and other efforts to inculcate sense of 
responsibility to Church in other things 
than temporalities. 2. Some effort at 
each meeting towards a spiritual end. 

Lay People: 1. To use and diligently 
the literature of the Forward Move- 
ment. 2. In Church at least once each 
Sunday. 3. Attendance at week day 
service and use of the church for pri- 
vate meditation and prayer. 4. Every 
member a worker in some parish organ- 
ization. 5. Grace at every meal. 6. 
Subscribe to a national and diocesan pa- 
per. 

Organizations: 
for each. 

Ultimaté Objective: A mission in each 
parish and mission in 1936. 

Forward Movement Committee for 
the Convocation comprise: the Rev. 
Frank Cady, the Rev. George Shirley, 
the Rev. John Gass, the Rev. William 


A spiritual objective 


Meade, the Rev. Carroll Brooke, the 
Rt. Rev. W. L. Gravatt. 
Robert H. Gamble. 
* * * 
THE ONE DAY’S INCOME PLAN STILL 
IN USE. 


The National Council’s treasurer has 
received a check for $500 to be sent 
to Hankow for relief of Chinese suf- 
ferers in recent floods. Five other 
checks, from $2 to $25, has been re- 
ceived for the same purpose; also $150 
and $7 for the ‘“‘One Day’s Income 
Plan,’’ and $22.80 to be divided be- 
tween Alaska and Puerto Rico for the 
current year. 

When Newton D. Baker was Mayor 
of Cleveland he had an idea which re- 
sulted in gifts of thousands of dollars 
to the Church. In January, 1915, he 
suggested that citizens of Cleveland 
give one day’s income for relief of the 
city’s destitute. Mr. EH. Walter Rob-: 
erts, who was then assistant treasurer 
of the Board of Missions, saw a report 
of the Mayor’s idea in a New York pa- 
per and shortly afterward the Board 
had adopted it as a means of securing 
a necessary emergency offering. The 
One Day’s Income Plan was announced 
in The Spirit of Missions for March, 
1915, and at once found a ready re- 
sponse. The idea appealed to all sorts 
of people, to men and women with large 
incomes and to children selling eggs 
and berries. Gifts of one day’s gross 
income are still received and help to 
meet the Church’s budget. Some donors 


have made it a regular annual gift for 
many years. The $7 above mentioned 
was sent with a note saying, ‘‘I still en- 
joy sending my one day’s income and 
I hope I shall be able to continue doing 
so.” 
* * * 
MEMORIAL SERVICE 
LEADERS. 


A memorial service to four leaders of 
Church Mission of Help was held re- 
cently at the biennial Conference of the 
Society, at St. Mary’s Hospital, New 
OT ey 

The Rev. Robert Scott Chalmers, one 
of the charter members of the Balti- 
more CMH; Father Huntington, founder 
of the Order of the Holy Cross and, with 
Bishop Manning, one of the founders 
of the first CMH—that in New York; 
Bishop Booth, President of the Ver- 
mont CMH, and Mrs. Lewis Seymour, 
President of CMH in Central New York; 
all died suddenly within the past few 
months, each leaving a distinct and wide 
gap in the ranks of the Society. 

The Rey. Shirley O. Hughson, Supe- 
rior of the Order of the Holy Cross and 
Chaplain of the New York CMH, was 
the celebrant. 


TO FORMER 


* * * 

CARDINAL GOES TO CLEVELAND. 

In the name of Jesus of Nazareth, who 
entered Jerusalem on a borrowed don- 
key, Cardinal Hayes, legate of the pope 
to the Seventh Nationa: - Hucharistic 
Congress, left New York for Cleve- 
land on a specially chartered .rain. In 
one private car rode His Eminence and 
two members of his personal suite; in 
another private car rode three monsig- 
nori, also of the Cardinal’s suite; in a 
third private car rode two papal envoys 
and other members of the Cardinal’s en- 
tourage. In still another private car 
rode former Governor Alfred E. Smith 
and members of his family. 


—Exchange. 
* %* * 

GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMI- 
NARY. 


New students at the General Theo- 
logical Seminary were entertained on 
Tuesday evening (October 8) at a re- 
ception in Seabury Hall, when they 
were presented to the Very Rev, Hugh- 
ell HE. W. Fosbroke, D. D., the dean. 
Members of the upper classes escorted 
the new juniorS and transfer students 
to the affair, which was arranged by 
Thomas V. G. Barrétt, of Westport, 
Conn., president of the student body. 
Wives of faculty members served re- 
freshments. 

Charles D. Kean. 


————_0 
KENTUCKY 

Rt. Rev. C. E. Woodcock, D. D., Bishop 

0 
The Louisville Council of Churches: 
Action of the Committee on 
International Peace and 

Good Will. 

Whereas, The public press of October 
3 quotes the Secretary of State as hav- 
ing said before a public gathering in 
the National’s Capital: 

“Present dangers are a challenge to 
the Church to engage in what should 
be nothing less than a flaming cru- 
sade. 

“The Church is a sponsor and advo- 
cate of peace and at this moment when 
there is a menace of war that may not 
be confined to any two nations, but 
spread among several nations, there is 
a weighty obligation resting on the 
church to exert itself in every conceiv- 
able manner to impress the people with 
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a hatred of war and a love of peace,’’ 
and 

Whereas, One of the prominent Amer- 
ican Generals of the World War said 
that every dollar spent, and every drop 
of blood shed in another war could be 
laid at the door of the Christian 
Church; and, 

Whereas, By modern inter-communi- 
cation and transportation, the whole 
world has been compacted into a neigh- 
borhood, and war anywhere almost in- 
evitably means a conflagration spread- 
ing everywhere; therefore be it : 

Resolved, That this committee on 
Inter-National Peace and Good Will 
calls upon the pastors of our churches 
constantly in public worship to implore 
the God of Peace to remove from our 
troubled world the threat and danger 
of war, and that they exhort their peo- 
ple in family and private devotions to 
offer like petitions. 

In the interest of the preservation of 
peace we would remind ourselves, and 
our pastors, and exhort them to impress 
upon their congregations the great dan- 
ger of insidious and often false propa- 
ganda in furtherance of the spirit of 
strife and bloodshed; and of the sol- 
emn warning of our National Govern- 
ment and citizens traveling on vessels 
of belligerent or any carrying munitions 
of war do so at their own risk and 
peril; and that injury to them, or to 
their property, should not be considered 
sufficient cause to involve our country 
in war, and the sacrifice of the flower 
of our young manhood. 

That we recommend that Sunday, No- 
vember 10 next, preceding Armistice 
Day, be known as Peace Sunday, and 
that appropriate sermons be preached 
in the morning in our churches, and 
that in the afternoon a public mass 
meeting be held in which all churches 
and synagogues shall be invited to unite. 

Resolved, Further, that this action be 
presented to the Louisville Ministerial 
Association and its endorsement and co- 
operation be asked; and that copies of 
the same be sent to the Honorable, the 
Secretary of State, and to the public 
press. 

R. L. McCready, Chairman. 


Ce) 
LOUISIANA 
Rt. Rev, James Craik Morris, D. D., Bishop 
0 —_ 
Jubilee Year. 

In this year 1935 the Church of. the 
Good Shepherd, Lake Charles, is cele- 
brating the fiftieth anniversary of its 
beginning. 

In May the Church started its Jubi- 
lee celebrations. The Church School 
presented a “Grand Entertainment,’ 
which consisted of a cafeteria supper, a 
play written by Mrs. Harry Chalkley 
and Mrs. George F. Wharton, reproduce 
ing the first meeting held in May, 1885, 
by nine faithful Episcopal women in the 
effort to establish a Church and a 
Church School for their children and 
ending with a Virginia reel and a ba- 
zaar. 

A choral evening song was held— 
there being present the Bishop of the 
Diocese, the Rt. Rev. James Craik 
Morris, D. D., two former rectors, the 
Rev. C. B. Weed and the Rey. Ernest 
N. Bullock; visiting clergy, the Rev. 
Robert P. Johnson, the Rey. George F. 
Cameron of Beaumont, Texas; the Rev. 
William Meade Brown of Port Arthur, 
Texas, and Dr. Warren Kearny of New 
Orleans. The Rev. Mr. Weed read the 
Psalms, the Rev. Mr. Bullock the Les- 
son, Bishop Morris preached the ser- 
mon, and Dr. Kearny brought greetings 
from the diocese. 

On October 20 will be held a Celebra- 
tion of the Holy Communion, commem- 
orating the first Celebration held in the 
parish on October 18, 1885. 

In the month oe November will be pre- 
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sented the anniversary class of this Jub- 
ilee [Year for Confirmation, remember- 
ing the first confirmation class pre- 
sented in the Church of the Good Shep- 
herd, on November 12, in the year 1885 
by the Rt. Rev. J. N. Gallagher, D. D., 
Bishop of Louisiana. 

During this anniversary year a goodly 
sum has been realized toward the re- 
duction of the debt of the church. The 
Parish of the Church of the Good Shep- 
herd is grateful for this fifty years of 
growth. “A Jubilee shall that fiftieth 
year be unto you.’’ 

Mrs. George F. Wharton. 


— — 
ROCHESTER. 
Rt. Rev. David L. Farris, D. D., Bishop. 
ss _ 2 

Bishop Ferris Requests Coadjutor. 

Bishop David Lincoln Ferris today 
asked the Executive Council for a 
bishop coadjutor. 

The matter was referred to the stand- 
ing committee and if the request is ac- 
ceded to, Bishop Ferris will call a spe- 
cial convention of the diocese which will 
elect the coadjutor bishop. 

Bishop Ferris said his move in ask- 
ing for a coadjutor was prompted by 
advancing years and the welfare of the 
diocese, 

* * Bo 


Layman’s Korward Movement Banquet. 

The Rev. Alexander C. Zabriskie, S. 
T. D., professor of Church History and 
secretary of the faculty of the Virginia 
Seminary, Alexandria, Va., was the 
speaker at the annual laymen’s banquet 
of the Diocese of Rochester, October 
16. 

Professor Zabriskie, who returned 
last month from a three months’ trip 
through the South American mission 
field, addressed the western New York 
laymen on the Forward Movement. The 
banquet, in the Masonic Hall of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., is sponsored by the lay- 
men’s Forward Movement Committee of 
the diocese. Upwards of 1,000 reser- 
vations were made, a record attend- 
ance. 

Professor Zabriskie is a member of 
the National Commission on Evangel- 
ism appointed by the General Conven- 
tion of 1934, and is intimately identi- 
fied with the leaders and purposes of the 
Church’s nation-wide effort for deeper 
discipleship. 

Included in his Rochester visit will 
be a visit to the Colgate-Rochester Di- 
vinity School, luncheon with prominent 
diocesan lay and clerical leaders, and 
meeting also with the laywomen’s For- 
ward Movement Committee. 

The energetic strides made in the Dio- 
cese of Rochester in enlisting parishes 
in the Forward Movement are credited 
to a group of laymen who worked to- 
gether on the 1934 Laymen’s Offering 


campaign. S. Park Harmon, former All- 
American basketball star, is chairman. 
— 0 
WASHINGTON. 
Rt. Rev. James E. Freeman D. D. Bishop. 
Oo—. 


Clergy Guests of Bishop. 

The Bishop of Washington, the Rt. 
Rey. James H. Freeman, D. D., had as 
his guests on Monday last the clergy 
of the diocese. The occasion was a 
luncheon meeting of the clericus, which 
was held in the refectory of the College 
of Preachers, ideally adapted for such 
a gathering. Plans for the fall work 
of the diocese were discussed and the 
Forward Movement received consider- 
able impetus. This was a sort of “‘echo 
meeting’ consequent upon the recent 
clergy conference held at Camp Over- 
all, Va. 

* * * 

The date of meeting for the Northern 
Convocation has been changed from 
October 23 to November 13, in Ascen- 
sion Chapelfi Silver Springs, Maryland. 
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The Southern Convocation will hold 
its fall session October 26, at St. An- 
drew’s Church, Leonardtown, Maryland. 

* * * 

Much interest centers in the fall ses- 
sion of the Montgomery County branch 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary, Mrs. C. D. 
Backus, president. The meeting will 
be held in Christ Church, Rockville, 
Maryland, the Rev. Canon A. B. Rudd, 
rector, on October 25. Dr. Thomas F. 
Opie will make the address following a 
box luncheon in the parish hall. 

* * # 

A Sunday School Institute has been 
set for October 30 in the Church of the 
Epiphany, Washington, when hundreds 
of teachers and pupils and visitors will 
assemble at five o’clock in the evening. 
Dr. Arthur M. Sherman will be one of 
the leaders. 

* * * 

National annual corporate commun- 
ion and day of prayer for the Daughters 
of the King will be observed in this dio- 
cese on November 1. 

* * * 
The Final Service of the Rev. Frederick 
Morris at Grace Church. 

October 13 was a day of unusual in- 
terest at Grace Church, Woodside, Md., 
when there was a dedication of a class 
room in memory of the late Mrs. Small, 
a service of confirmation by the Bishop 
of Washington and the final service of 
worship under the Rey. Frederick Mor- 
ris, who has resigned to go to Grace 
Church, Salem, Mass. He will be suc- 
ceeded by the Rev. Richard Aselford, 
formerly of the Church of the Redeem- 
er, Morristown, N. J., who will take up 
his new duties on November 1. 

* * * 

Trinity Church, Upper Marlboro, Md., 
has received a legacy ot $300 by the 
will of the late Mrs. Emma Williams, 


who for fifty-six years was president 
of the Ladies’ Association of that 
church, 

ae * * 


The Bishop's’ Twelfth Anniversary. 
The twelfth anniversary of the con- 
secration of the Bishop of Washington, 
the Rt. Rev. James EK. Freeman, D. D., 
was observed on St. Michael and All 
Angels’ Day. Bishop Freeman was rec- 
tor of the Church of the Epiphany, 
Washington, when he was chosen for 
the Episcopate in 1923. 
ra Hey): 
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CHICAGO. 
Rev. George Craig Stewart, D. D., 
Bishop. 
(0) 
Expenditure of PWA Funds Meets With 
Set-back. 

The plan which called for expendi- 
ture of some five million dollars an- 
nually from PWA funds for recreational 
projects among Chicago churches and 
synagogues met with a set-back this 
week when the Board of Trustees of the 
Chicago Church Federation adopted 
resolutions opposing the proposal. 

The governing board of the Federa- 
tion takes a stand against the proposal 
on grounds that it may be construed as 
a violation of the principle of separa- 
tion of Church and State. The resolu- 
tions as adopted were agreed upon unan- 
imously by the board and met with lit- 
tle or no opposition when they came up 
for discussion, according to the Rev. 
Walter R. Mee, executive secretary of 
the Federation. They follow: 

“As the Board of Trustees of the Chi- 
cago Church Federation representing 
the Protestant cooperative work in the 
Chicago area, we cannot, see our way 
to participate in the proposed PWA 
project for the financing of recreational 
programs through the churches, because 
to do so would, in the judgment of 
the board, possibly be interpreted or 
construed as a violation of the principle 
of the separation of Church and State.” 


Rt. 
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The Federation represents eighteen 
denominations and 1,083 churches in 
metropolitan Chicago. 

Under the plan as proposed by the 
Chicago Recreation Commission, ap- 
proximately five million dollars of gay— 
ernment funds would have been ex- 
pended annually to set up recreational 
centers in churches and synagogues of 
the city. These projects would be su- 
pervised by recreational experts and. 
thus would provide employment for sev- 
eral hundred recreation instructors. It. 
was planned to use parish hotises al— 
ready available among the various 
churches and the centers were to be 
distributed among Roman Catholic, non- 
Roman Catholic Churches and Jewish 
Synagogues. It was widely hailed as 
offering a proper use for millions of 
dollars worth of equipment, much of 
which, officials claimed, is idle because 
of lack of funds on the part of the 
churches. 

* * * 
Brotherhood Secretary Speaks, 

If half the professing Christians of 
the world practiced their religion and 
honestly endeavored to apply its prin- 
ciples there could be no war in Ethi- 
opia or elsewhere, Leon C. Palmer, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Brotherhood of 


St. Andrew in the United States, de- 
clared before Chicago laymen at the 
Central Y. M. C. A. Tuesday of this 
week. 

Mr. Palmer charged there is within 
every church what he termed a ‘“‘pagan 
fringe,’ defining these as “nominal 
Christians and practicing pagans.’’ 

Youth in America has grown tired 


of the materialistic and cynical attitude 
of his elders, Mr. Palmer told the group 
and is ‘“‘consciously or unconsciously 
seeking to discover for himself a vital 
religion.”’ 

“America and the world needs a vital 
religion today as never before,’’ de- 
clared Mr. Palmer. ‘‘Our so-called in- 
telligentsia are among the worst offend- 
ers when it comes to leading the trend 
away from religion and to the cynical 
attitude toward the church.” 

Monday night Mr. Palmer was one of 
the speakers at a large meeting spon- 
sored by the Brotherhood of St. Andrew 
at Cleveland, in Emmanuel Church 
there. Dr. William S. Keller, Cincinnati 
layman, was the speaker on this occa- 
sion also, 
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VIRGINIA. 
Rt. Rev. H. St. G. Tucker, D. D.. Bishop. 
Rt. Rev. Frederick D. Goodwin, D. D., 
Coadiutor. : 
o— 
Coming Meeting of the Woman's 
Auxiliary. 

The forty-fifth annual meeting of the 
Virginia Branch of the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary will be held at St. James’ Church, 
Richmond, the Rev. Churchill J. Gibson, 
D. D., reetor, on October 29-80-31. The 
opening mass meeting will be held in 
St. James’ Church at 8 P. M. Tuesday, 
October 29, at 8 P. M., at which time 
the Rt. Rey. NH. W. Creighton, D. D., 
Suffragan Bishop of Long Island and 
formerly. Bishop of Mexico, will be the 
speaker. An infurmal reception will 
follow in St. James’ Parish House. 

The session on Wednesday opens with 
a preparation service at 9:15 A. M., 
conducted by the Rev. Henry EH. Batch- 
eller, rector of Christ Church, Gordons- 
ville. ‘This will be followed by the cele- 
bration of the Holy Communion, at the 
close of which service the business meet- 
ing will begin. 

At the afternoon session Mrs. Alexan- 
der C. Zabriskie will give an account 
of her recent trip to Brazil. There will 
also be addresses by several mountain 
missionaries, including Miss Edna 
Browning, Mission Home, and Miss Wal- 
ton, Tanner’s Ridge. The Ven. Freder- 
ick W. Neve, D. D., Archdeacon of the 
Blue Ridge, will give the concluding ad- 
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dress of the afternoon general session. 

At the mass meeting that evening the 
preacher will be the Rev. Noble C. 
Powell, D. D., rector of Emmanuel 
Church, Baltimore, Maryland, whose 
topic will be The Forward Movement. 
Speakers at the closing session on 


Thursday morning will be the Rev. R. 
Cary Montague, D. D., the City Mission- 


ary and rector of the Church of the 
Holy Comforter, Richmond; Dr. Walter 
Pott, of St. Luke’s, Shanghai, China, 
and Miss Sallie Deane, member of the 
National Executive Board from the 
Province of Washington. Clos i ne 


prayers and adjournment will be fol- 
lowed by lunch. 

Besides the sessions for the whole 
group there will be a meeting of the 
Executive Committee and Diocesan Of- 
ficers on Tuesday afternoon at 3:30 at 
the Mayo Memorial, a conference for 
members of the Junior Woman’s Auxil- 
ary at 4:15 P. M. on Wednesday, and 
a mass meeting for the Junior Auxiliary 
at the same hour. It is hoped that every 
branch will find it possible to have a 
delegate present throughout the meet- 
ing. 


Stone Pulpit Erected on Occasion of 
Anniversary. 

A most unusual service was held Sun- 
day afternoon, September 29, on the 
lawn of the Church of the Holy Com- 
forter, Richmond. It was the Sunday 
nearest to September 30, which was the 
twentieth anniversary of the ordination 
to the priesthood of Rev. R. Cary Mon- 
tague, D. D., rector of the church and 
City Missionary of Richmond. 

The Business Women’s Service League 
of his church planned to commemorate 
the occasion by erecting a stone pulpit 
on the lawn, where Dr. Montague has 
been holding his Sunday night services 
for the past three summers, which at- 
tracts large congregations. 

An appeal for funds had been made 
throughout the city, as Dr. Montague’s 
work for the past eighteen years has 
included persons of all denominations 
and in every walk of life. The amount 
necessary was oOver-subscribed by his 
friends in the city and state, contribu- 
tions coming from as far south as South 
Carolina and as far north as New York. 

The dedication service was in charge 
of Rev. Beverley D. Tucker, D. D., rec- 
tor of St. Paul’s Church, assisted by 
Rev. Hugh Sublett, D. D., of St. John’s, 
and Rev. Ernest Van R. Stires, of All 
Saints’ Church. The speakers were Dr. 
Churchill J. Gibson, rector of St. James’ 


Church; Rev. J. N. Latham, pastor of - 


Monument Methodist Church; Rev. G. 
‘Edwin Osburn, D. D., pastor of Hanover 
Avenue Christian Church, and H. Ran- 
dolph Williams, Chancellor of the Dio- 
wcese of Virginia. They all spoke very 
beautifully of Dr. Montague’s work, and 
iin conclusion Dr. Montague himself was 
called upon to respond. He did so ina 
rather witty vein, saying that it was not 
often that the corpse on such occasions 
had an opportunity to talk back. 

The memorial is constructed of Vir- 
ginia granite and consists of a base, 
eight by ten feet, with a solid stone pul- 
pit on one corner, to which is to be 
added a stone prayer desk and two stone 
seats. When finished it will present a 
very unique and beautiful appearance, 
and makes an ideal equipment for the 
open-air services at which it will be 
used. The lawn of the church is cov- 
ered with fine trees, and appropriate 
shrubbery and vines are to be planted 
around the pulpit. 

The church and rectory have recently 
been painted white, with dark grey 
trimmings and _ green shutters, and 
give the impression of a lovely country 
church in the midst of the city. 

V. Louise Ingersoll, 

President Business Woman’s Circle. 
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Clergy Conference at New Center. 

The first over-night conference to be 
held in the new Diocesan Center near 
Richmond, which came to the Diocese 
under the will of Miss Annie Rose 
Walker, convened October 1 and was 
attended by the clergy of rural parishes 
east of the Blue Ridge. The bishops of 
the diocese were the hosts, and con- 
ducted the discussions on the problems 
of the unmanned sections of many rural 
parishes. The success of the confer- 
ence, which lasted two days, foretells 
many others of like kind. 

- Oo——_ 

ATLANTA. 

Rt. Rev. Henry J. Mikell, D. D., Bishop. 
—_ 0 
Teachers Hold Weekly Conferences. 

An jnterparochial teachers’ confer- 
ence is held each Wednesday evening 
at the parish house of All Saints’ 
Church, Atlanta, when the different 
grades meet to discuss the lessons for 
the following four Sundays in the 
Christian Nurture Series. At these 
graded conferences, led by Mr. W. W. 
Davison, Director of Religious Educa- 
tion, problems are solved of discipline, 
home cooperation and lagging interest. 
Teachers attend from College Park, De- 
catur and Marietta, as well as all the 
churches in the city. 


Silver Service Presented as Token of 
Esteem. 

The parish of Holy Trinity, Decatur, 
celebrated the tenth anniversary of the 
incumbency of the Rev. Charles Hold- 
ing with a surprise party, which was 
attended by the entire membership of 
the church. The Rev. and Mrs. Holding 
were presented with a five-piece silver 
service as a token of esteem for their 
work. 

The Woman’s Auxiliary, of which 
Mrs. W. S. Williams is president, spon- 
sored the party. 

Audria Bandy Gray. 
———_$———————— 
NEW YORK. 

Rt. Rev. Wm. T. Manning, D. D., Bishop 
Rt. Rev. A. S. Lloyd, D. D., Suffragan 
Ftt. Rev. Chas, K. Gilbert, D. D., Suffragan 
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The Church Congress. 

The Rev. Canon H. Adye Prichard, 
D. D., rector of St. Mark’s Church, Mt. 
Kisco, N. Y., owing to many pressing 
engagements, has, with sincere regrets, 
been obliged to resign as General Chair- 
man of the Church Congress in the 
United States. 

By vote of the Executive Committee, 
the plans for the future of the Church 
Congress are in the hands of the Rev. 
G. P. T. Sargent,-D. D., of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Church, New York City. 

There is imperative need to have a 
comprehensive Congress, and it is 
hoped that every one will rally to the 
support of its future program. 

* * * 
Clergy Conference. 

The Annual Conference of the Clergy 
of the Diocese met at Lake Mahopac on 
October 16 and 17. The subjects on 
the program were: 

The Bishop of the Diocese, ‘‘The Real 
Meaning of this Gathering.” 

The Rt. Rev. James M. Maxon, Bishop 
of Tennessee, ‘The Forward Movement 
and its Meaning to the Clergy.” 

Dr. John R. Mott, ‘““‘The Christian Re- 
ligion and the Present World Outlook.” 

The Rev. W. M. V. Hoffman, S. S. J. 


E., “The Youth of Today and the 
Church.”’ 
Professor Wilbur M. Urban, Yale 


University, “The Christian Church and 


the Modern World—The New Erastian- ° 


ism.” 

Dr. William S. Keller, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, “What We Mean by Social Serv- 
ice.”’ 
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The Rt. Rev. R. E. L. Strider, Bishop 
Coadjutor of West Virginia, ‘‘The Work 
of the Ministry at This Time in Which 
We Are Living.” 


——______9—______. 
FENNSYLVANIA 
Rt, Rev. Francis M. Taitt, S. T. D., Bishop. 
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Archbishop of Canterbury Sends Greet- 
ings. 

The Rev. Dr. Washburn, rector of Old 
Christ Church, at the commemoration 
service October 6, read a greeting from 
the Most Rev. and Rt. Hon. Cosmo Gor- 
don Lang, Archbishop of Canterbury 
and Primate of all England, to the 
bishops and other clergy and laity of 
the American Church, which he had 
given to Dr. Washburn to be presented 
at the commemoration while the latter 
was the personal guest of the Arch- 
bishop at Canterbury recently. The 
Archbshop’s greeting read as follows: 

“Lambeth Palace, S. E. I. 

“T have heard with great interest of 
the one hundred and fiftieth anniver- 
sary to be held this autumn in the Dio- 
cese of Pennsylvania. I well remember 
my own feelings when I found myself 
some years ago in Christ Church, Phila- 
delphia, with all its memories, and I 
willingly join in the tributes which will 
be offered to the ability, vision and de- 
votion of the founder of the Diocese, 
Bishop White, consecrated here in 1787, 
and I pray that every blessing may be 
given to the Church in the United States 
in the reorganization of which he 
wielded so great an influence, and trust 
that it may have an ever increasing 
place of its own in making the Chris- 
tian religion the chief foundation of 
American life. 

“Cosmo Cantuar.’’ 

Subsequent to the commemoration 
service in Christ Church, the Rt. Rev. 
Francis M. Taitt, Bishop of Pennsylva- 
nia, at the meeting in Christ Church 
Neighborhood House, read the follow- 
ing reply to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury’s greeting expressing the profound 


_respect and affection of the assembled 


bishops, presbyters and laity for the evi- 
dence of the Archbishop’s interest. 

The reply to the Primate’s greeting 
read as follows: 

“Your gracious greeting has been re- 
ceived with deep appreciation by the 
bishops, priests and laity assembled on 
this seventh day of October, 1935, at 
Christ Church, Philadelphia, in com- - 
memoration of the one hundred and fif- 
tieth anniversary of the significant con- 
vention held here to reorganize the 
post-Revolutionary remnants of the his- 
toric church. For approximately one 
hundred and fifty years preceding the 
Declaration of Independence the ‘Chureh 
of England’ had thriven and served 
with immeasurable benefit to the colo- 
nists under the nursing care of your pre- 
decessors. The unprecedented crisis © 
precipitated by the war then confronted 
its leaders here and in the homeland. 

“The divinely guided group of thir- 
teen priests and twenty-six laymen rep- 
resenting seven of the new States 
wrought notably in that initial General 
Convention, fashioning a Constitution, 
anticipating the like document which is 
still the inviolable charter of our gov- 
ernment’s existence, revising the Book 
of Common Prayer for American usage, 
resolving to seek Episcopacy at the 
hands of Canterbury, and furthering 
plans for a truly General Convention of 
the prospective National Church. 

“The blessed outcome of those ad- 
venturous undertakings was, under God, 
in due course brought to fruition 
through the magnanimous sympathy of 
the then Archbishop and the King and 
Parliament, permitting ‘the consecration 
of persons, being subjects or citizens of 
countries not on his Majesty’s domin- 
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ions’. That extraordinary manifesta- 
tion of overcoming readiness to set for- 
ward the cause of Christ in the New 
World is gratefully recalled by us today. 
“The Church in these United States 
is forever indebted to Canterbury. And 
your kind message is a timely incite- 
ment to us to strengthen the ties be- 
tween the English-speaking peoples. 
“We beg your grace to accept the as- 
surance of our profound respect and 
affection for this evidence of your in- 
terest, and for the very distinguished 
leadership which you are giving to the 
entire Anglican Communion through 
these testing times.” 
—S = QQ 
RHODE ISLAND. 
Rt. Rev. James De Wolf Perry, D. D., 
Bishop. 
Rt. Rev. A. G. Bennett, D. D., Assistant. 
a — OO —_ 
Unseen Forces of Good All Around Us. 


The Rey. Charles Townsend, rector 
of St. Stephen’s Church, Providence, is 
conducting a department in The Dio- 
cesan Record, the official organ of the 
Diocese, under the caption “‘Truths to 
Live By’’. This month he writes on 
Angels, suggested by the festival Mich- 
aelmas and the Feast of St. Michael and 
All Angels, and quotes a noted Ameri- 
can astronomer: “Both reason and 
revelation indicate to me that it is 
highly probable that there may be and 
indeed are finite and created beings 
whose existence is based on a higher 
spiritual level than that of men.” 
Using this scientist as corroborating 
authority, Fr. Townsend went on to 
argue: “In the God-given scheme of 
the Christian Faith, the belief in angels 
is a protective bulwark of that central 
citadel of religion, namely, that we live 
in a personal universe; that we are not 
mere cogs, playthings of blind forces, 
in a vast soulless machine. It tells us 
that there are unseen forces of good all 
about us, like the electro-dynamic waves 
of the radio, to motivate and inspire 
our lives if we will but link ourselves 
with them. It tells us that obedience 
to God’s Will is the normal fact in His 
Creation, that the sin and disobedience 
of our world is abnormal, that when we 
put ourselves on the side of Righteous- 
ness we have the power of the universe 
behind us.”’ 
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Rt. Rev. A. C. Thomson, D. D. Bishop. 
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Two Hundredth Anniversary of First 
St. Paul’s, Petersburg. 

St. Paul’s Church, Petersburg, Va., 
the Rev. J. M. B. Gill, rector, on Sun- 
day, October 6, celebrated the two hun- 
dredth anniversary of the erection of 
the first St. Paul’s Church in 1735. The 
service was held in the original edifice 
which stands in Blandford Cemetery 
and is now owned by the City of Peters- 
burg. This ancient building was lost 
to the Vestry and Congregation of St. 
Paul’s under a law of the State of Vir- 
ginia made after the Revolutionary War 
alienating church property not actually 
used for religious services. It was ac- 
quired for a nominal sum by one John 
Grammar, Clerk of the Courts and a 
Vestryman of St. Paul’s, who at his 
death willed it to the City for a Ceme- 
tery. The church is now commonly 
known as ‘“‘Old Blandford Church.’’ The 
Vestry Book of Bristol Parish dating 
back to 1720 is in the possession of the 
present St. Paul’s Church, the fourth 
building erected by this parish, and 
interesting minutes from the old Vestry 
record dealing with the erection of the 
original church building were read at 
the commemoration service. The serv- 
ice was conducted by the rector of St. 
Paul’s and the rectors of the Episcopal 
Churches of the city were in the chan- 
cel. The sermon was preached by the 
Rt. Rev. A. C. Thomson, D. D., Bishop 
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of Southern Virginia. The Rev. 
Gill, rector of St. Paul’s is a native of 
Petersburg and a_ direct descendant 
of the Bolling and Banister families, 
both of which were represented on the 
Vestry when the first St. Paul’s was 
erected two hundred years ago.’ 
* * * 

Two Members of National Forward 
Movement Commission Address 
Convocation. 

Bishop Thomson initiated the For- 
ward Movement in Southern Virginia by 
inviting two members of the National 
Commission to explain the Movement 
to the clergy at the two fall Convoca- 
tions. 

At the Tidewater Convocation, which 
met in St. Peter’s, Norfolk, October 8, 
the Rey. Dr. Oliver Hart of Washing- 
ton, D. C., was the guest speaker. Mr. 
Lewis C. Williams of Richmond, Va., 
addressed the Southside Convocation at 
McKenney, Va., on October 9. 

The Bishop announced the appoint- 
ment of a diocesan Forward Movement 
Commission with the Rev. Theodore St. 
Clair Will of Hamptou, as Chairman. 

October 10 and 11, the Rev. Mr. Will 
and the Rev. Taylor Willis of Norfolk 
attended the conference on the Forward 
Movement at the College of Preachers 
in Norfolk. N. E. Taylor. 
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Dr. Gwathmey Lectures at St. Peter’s, 
Roanoke. 


From October 7 to 11, inclusive, the 
Rev. Dr. Devall L. Gwathmay of Wythe- 
ville gave a series of evening lectures 
on the Prayer Book at St. Peter’s 
Church, Roanoke, of which the Rey. 
Marshall N. Bacot is rector. 

The lectures really represented a 
regular course on the Prayer Book such 
as those conducted at summer confer- 
ences and, although the congregation 
is not large, there were several who took 
notes and turned in papers looking to 
the award of N. A. L. A. credits on the 
course. Hach evening there were two 
fifty-minutes periods with an intermis- 
sion of ten minutes. 

Next week is “Apple Butter Week” at 
St. Peter’s, when the members of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary will make wonder- 
ful apple butter for sale to those who 
are so fortunate as to have tried their 
product in recent years. 

In the week beginning November 4 
the Rev. Richard A. Beasley will 
preach a series of sermons in the eve- 
nings. During the summer of 1932, 
immediately following his ordination 
to the diaconate, Mr. Beasley was in 
charge of St. Peter’s. Then for about 
a year he took a special course at Ox- 
ford, England. Since August, 1933, he 
has been rector of Emmanuel Church at 


Bristol, Virginia. Tae AaS 
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Rt. Rev. E. T. Helfenstein, D. D., Bishop 
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Bishop Hobson in Maryland. 


The Rt. Rev. Henry Wise Hobson, 
D. D., Bishop of Southern Ohio, con- 
ducted a Quiet Day for the Clergy of 
the Diocese of Maryland in connection 
with the Forward Movement. 

In the evening, in the Great Hall of 
Emmanuel Church, Baltimore, Bishop 
Hobson addressed a large gathering of 
lay men and women on the Forward 
Movement. : 

The Committee on the Forward Move- 
ment in Maryland has been very active 
and has accomplished a great deal. 

* * * 

The Church of St. Michael and All 
Angels, Baltimore, has just been com- 
pletely renovated and_ re-decorated, 
both inside and out and the work done 
is a great improvement. This was made 
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Mr. possible through the will of Miss Flor- 


ence Hutson, who had been a parish- 
ioner for many years. 
* * * 

The Rey. Henry B. Thomas has taken 
up his residence in Kingsville, Mary- 
land, and on Friday, October 4, the con- 
gregation of St. John’s Church gave him 
a reception. Bishop Helfenstein was 
present, 

* * * 
Rev. William Page Dame, D. D., Called 
to Maryland. 

St. John’s Church, Worthington Val- 
ley (Western Run Parish), Maryland, 
has called the Rev. William Page Dame, 
D. D., back to Maryland. 

Dr. Dame was formerly rector of Me- 
morial Church, Baltimore, haying suc- 
ceeded his father, the Rev. William 
Meade Dame, D. D. He left Memorial 
Church to become headmaster of 
Christ Church School, Middlesex County,, 
Virginia, and later was rector of Trin- 
ity Church, Upperville, Virginia, from 
which Church he comes to Maryland. 

Besides being rector of St. John’s 
Church, Dr. Dame will be Chaplain of 
the Hannah More Academy. He took 
up his new duties on October 15 and 
Maryland is very happy to welcome him. 


back. N. Evelyn Parsons.. 
-27—— 0 — 
GEORGIA. 
Rt. Rev. F. F. Reese, D. D., Bishop 


0 
Day Nursery Instituted in Parish House. 

St. Paul’s Church, Savannah, the 
Rev. Geoffrey Horsfield, rector, hag 
loaned a part of the parish house for a 
day nursery, a FERA project that is 
about to be transferred to WPA. Thirty 
neighborhood children from three to 
five years of age, have been enrolled. 
A teacher, with two assistants, a maid 
and a cook will look after them from 
nine to three o’clock every day except 
Saturday and Sunday. The teachers: 
have had to “find’’ the necessary kin- 
dergarten equipment, but the Govern- 
ment supplies a hot midday meal, cod 
liver oil, orange juice and milk to these 
undernourished children whose fathers. 
are not making a living wage. 

Julia St. Clair Moore. 


0 
ALABAMA. 
Rt. Rev. W. G. McDowel, D. D., Bishop. 
te) 
Clergy Conference. 

The clergy of the diocese met in a. 
two days’ conference at Grand View, 
the first week in October, under the 
leadership of the Kt. Rey. William G. 
McDowell, D. D. 

The Church’s Program was ably pre- 
sented by the Rey. Messrs. Clingman, 
D. D., R. Bland Mitchell, D. D., and 
James M. Stoney, secretary of the dio- 
cese. It was announced that, prior to 
the annual canvass, a representative of 
the executive council would visit each 
parish and mission, to confer with and 
assist the rector and vestry in prepar- 
ing an effective presentation of the 
Church’s Program. 

The Forward Movement was a deter- 
mining factor in all the discussions of 
the conference, and its first fruits were 
evident in the presence of two aggres- 
sive young deacon, the Rev. Thomas J. 
Byrne and the Rev. George P. Parding- 
ton, who are engaged in missionary 
work in rural fields near Mobile, the 
latter as assistant to the Rev. J. Hodge 
Alves, of Spring Hill.. An other for- 
ward step was visible in the person of 
Captain Charles L. Conder, of the 
Church Army, who is doing effective 
work in the mountains of Northern Ala- 
bama, near Scottsboro, of unhappy 
fame. Bishop McDowell announced that 
he is planning a far more extensive 
use of the Church Army in the moun- 
tainous and other rural sections of the 
diocese. 

(Continued on page 22.) 
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OCTOBER. 
6. Sixteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
18. Seventeenth Sunday ifter Trinity. 
18 St, Luke (Friday). 
20. Bighteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
27. Nineteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
28. SS. Simon and Jude (Monday). 


s s * 
COLLECT FOR THE EIGHTEENTH SUN- 
DAY AFTER TRINITY. 

Lord we beseech Thee, grant Thy peo- 
ple grace to withstand the temptations 
of the world, the flesh, and the devil; and 
with pure hearts and min¢s to follow 
Thee, the only God; through Jesus Christ 


our Lord. Amen. 
= * * 
BROTHERHOOD. 
© brother man, hold to thy heart thy 
brother! 
Where pity dwells, the peace of God is 
there: 


To worship rightly is to love each other, 
EBiach smile a hymn, each kindly deed a 


prayer. 
Follow with reverent steps the great ex- 
ample 
Of Him whose holy work was doing 
good: 
So shall the wide earth seem our Fath- 
er’s temple, 
Each loving life a psalm of gratitude. 
Then shall all shackles fall; the stormy 
clangour 
Of wild war-musie o'er the earth shall 
cease; 
Life shall tread out the baleful fire cof 


anger, 
And in its ashes plant the tree of peace, 
—Whittier. 
= = - 
The Respect for the Past. 

Dean Inge, former Dean of St. Paul’s. 
in a recent sermon preached in Oxford, 
said something that is worth repeating. 
“The greatest setbacks that humanity 
has ever suffered have been due to rup- 
tures with continuity. A generation 
arises that can see nothing to respect 
or admire in what it has inherited from 
the past. And so it often destroys the 
outward symbols and monuments of 
the earlier culture, or allows them to 
perish.”” We are specially in danger of 
this rupturing our continuity with the 
past in these days when all things are 
plastic and fluid, and it seems easy to 
mold them nearer to our hearts’ desire. 
We may lustily sing and shout, ‘‘Ring 
out the old,” as though it should all be 
swept away, when the past has provided 
us with the very bells we propose to 
ring. But after such an upheaval and 
reconstruction of the old framework of 
things we must often go back nearer to 
the original foundation and shape and 
rebuild on the old lines; not exactly on 
the old lines, but nearer to them than 
the radicals reconstructed them. 

Many wild schemes have been and 
are still being proposed to us for the 
rebuilding of the social order, and while 
every plan should receive due consider- 
ation, yet we cut loose from our past at 
our peril. Our trouble often is that we 
have not lived up to our past, have not. 
appreciated its work and wisdom and 
especially have not developed its princi- 
ples and substantial progress into their 
full form and_ realization. The old 
house may have a stately spaciousness 
and simplicity and dignity that are far 
superior to the new bungalows we are 
building, but it needs to be recondi- 
tioned and improved and enriched. We 
build more stately 


trampling upon the old shell our fathers 
secreted out of ther life, but by add- 
ing new ivory chambers to it and enlarg- 
ing it in the direction of its ideal. All 
this applies to our social order and gov- 
ernment, our politics and economics, 
our literature and art, and to our re- 
ligion and creed and worship. “I came 
not to destroy, but to fulfill.’ 
* * * 
For the Southern Churchman. 
OVER THE HILL. 
A Poem With an Obligato. 
Charles Ballard. 
There’s a dream just over the hill, 
(What is the hill hiding behind 

green shoulder?) 
Caught from a feather 
strip of blue 
heart is tugging at 
chain, tugging with its white cloud 
sail!) 


his 
of cloud and a 


(My its anchor- 


Into an opal rill 
Singing down to the plain below— 
(In the plain ten thousand ftlower-gups 
are catching the wine of the sun!) 


Old joy made new, 
The dearest that man may know 
(What is the hill saying—did I 
the grasses whisper?) 


hear 


I dream as I climb 
(My sovl lives by dreaming) 
Of a glad, near time— 
(Over the hill.) 
» » = 


Our Heritage and Hope. 

Since I learned to know the Episco- 
pal Church in England in the deep blaz- 
ing days of war, something deep within 
me has responded to its sweet and tem- 
pered ways. Its atmosphere of rever- 
ence, its ordered and stately worship. 
its tradition of historic continuity link- 
ing today with ages \agone, its use of 
those symbols which enshrine the faith 
of the past, and the hope of the future, 
its wide and wise tolerance, its old and 
lovely liturgy—like a stairway worn by 
many feet, whereon men climb to God, 
and still more, the organized mysticism 
ot its service and sacraments—-all these 
things of. beauty and grace move me 
protoundly. But more vital still, if pos- 
sible, is the central and strategic posi- 
tion which the Episcopal Church holds 
in the confused religious situation of 
our time. It ig the roomiest Church \in 
Christendom in that it accepts the facts 
of Christian Faith as symbols of tran- 
scendant truths, which each may inter} 
pret as his insight and experience ex+ 
plore their depth and faith—-midway 


between an arid liberalism and an acrid| 


literal ism, it keeps its wise course, con- 
serving the eternal values of faith while 
seeking to read the Word of God re- 
vealed in the tumult of our times. If 
its spirit and attitude were better un- 
derstood it would at once be the heaven 
and the home of many vexed minds torn 
between loyalty to the old faith and the 
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of themselves as a part of humanity as 
a whole. Here is where barriers have 
arisen to separate men and women, 
communities, clans and countries. Indi- 
viduals gather their resources about 
them to satisfy personal ambitions, to 
feed personal tolerance and become in- 
tolerant of their neighbors. Soon there 
are no dealings among them and the 
same barrier exists as between the Jews 
and Samaritans. 

Difference in financial rating is the 
commonest social barrier. Frequently 
people develop a sense of responsibility 
only for those within a certain social 
strata. Those without are unsought and 
unknown. Many come into the cruel 
and bitter experiences of life, watching 
others with apparently everything to use 
and enjoy, and yet there is no shar- 
ing; many hearts break for the sympa- 
thetic touch. Oftentimes one of small 
means feels that there is no contribu- 
tion he can make to the rich and dis- 
tinguished, and yet riches often go with 
heart-hunger and often bring a sense of 
aloofness to create loneliness that longs 
for the touch of a friendly hand. 

The human heart cries out for the 
touch of a brother’s hand as they walk 
in the same way of joys and sorrows, in- 
escapable longings, continuous strivings 
and anxieties. 

The Master was never more beauti- 
fully portrayed than when He was pic- 
tured in the midst of the crowd that 
thronged about Him, putting His arms 
about little children to bless them. 

The invalid who had been sick twelve 
years felt that if she could but touch 
Him she would be made whole. 

And so it is when the heart is crushed 
and the spirit weary, the gentle, loving 
touch of a friend’s hand will bring 
strength and courage and hope for a 
better day. The potency of the per- 
sonal touch becomes evident again and 
again in the life of Jesus as He went 
about doing good. Would that we might 
follow Him in all things at all times.— 
North Carolina Christian Advocate, 


* * * 


the Southern Churchman, 
VICTORIOUS LIFE. 
Grace French Smith. 
All hail, victorious life— 
Released from sin and fear, 
Above the sound of strife 
Above—where the light is clear. 


For 


How long we stumble in vain 
On a noisy faltering way, 
And tramp the road with pain, 
So often led astray. 


How long we clamber for things, 
For power or fame or gold— 
When God would give us wings 
To rise above the mould! 
- ~ * ’ 
Fellowship and Criticism. 

We cannot have fellowship with per- 
sons whom we criticize. Nor can we 
hate a man when we pray for him. Evi- 
dently that is one reason our Lord 
teaches us to pray for our enemies. The 
Apostle John teaches, “If we walk in 
the light, as He is in the light, we have 
fellowship one with another.’ That is, 
if we follow the Lord blamelessly we 


new truth.—The Rey. Joseph Fort New-\ shall not be at variance one with an- 


ton; .D* Db. 


* * *« 


The Human Touch, 

There are born solitary souls who find 
solace in seclusion, but these are rare. 
The millions want human fellowship and 
every-day living calls for a comming- 
ling of small and large groups playing 
together, working together, studying to- 
gether and achieving together in perfect 
unison. Such living would be society 
at its highest level. The world has not 
yet learned to live in such a way, 


mansions, not byneither have individuals learned to think 


other, nor keep on criticizing our breth- 
\ren. But there are few of us who can 
‘claim that we invariably walk in the 
light of the sinless presence of Christ. 
‘Therefore, we need to put a guard on 
our lips. If the heart within feels an 
upsurge of bitterness or sensoriousness 
that wants to get by the tongue, stop 
that tongue before it wags its foolsh 
‘words, and pray the Lord to give vic- 
(tory over the sinful impulse. And mark 
‘this: an aptitude to see and advertise 
‘the faults of others is an unwitting self- 
revelation to others that there is some- 
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thing wrong spiritually on the inside of 
the person who allows himself to be 
mastered by this aptitude. “By their 
fruits ye shall know them.” A Chris- 
tian is not blind to good or evil in 
others. But he is under obligation to 
see and believe in the good, and if he 
has Christ’s love in him there will be in 
him compassion that will make him glad 
to forget the fault of another and, if 
possible, to cure it. Christian Recorder. 
* So * 
COMMUNION SONG. 
If 1 should watch no further 
break 
Its dawn-thin shell of sleep; if I should 
See 
No more an early steeple rise to take 


morning 


From the sun its lifting polychrome, 
trom me 
Its proudly lyric heart this much 
is certain: 
Bitter lament would not gangrene my 
song 
And little I should mourn the elosing 
curtain 
Before the altar rail. How glad and 
long 
All yesterdays appear! How sadly brief 


Tomorrow seems! 
est time 

In all the moving world; and if no leaf 

Blow up again, and if no further rime 


Sut today’s the full- 


hall from my lips, today ‘at least is 
mine— 

Today I broke Your bread, drank of 
Your wine. 


Seymour Gordden Link, 
In The Christian Century. 
The Hoppywood Honor Pole. 

Major Muskrat stood in the center of 
a large group of Hoppywood inhabi- 
tants. Walter Woodchuck was there; 
so were his brothers, Billy and Willy 
Woodchuck. Rufus Rabbit and the Red 
Squirrel family were there; also Morris 
Mink and Calvin Coon and Willy Wea- 
sel—in fact, nearly all the animals in 
Hoppywood. 

Perched up above them on reserved 
seats in the branches of the old oak- 
tree were different members of the 
Woodpecker family. And last, but not 
least, in the highest seat of all, perched 
Bobby Blue Jay, decked out in his gor- 
geous blue feathers. For once in his 
life, Bobby Blue Jay was not scolding. 
He was listening to Major Muskrat, and 
was looking with great curiosity at a 
long pole Major Muskrat was display- 
ing. : 
“This pole,’ said Major Muskrat, ‘‘is 
called the honor pole. Do you see that 
odd carving at the top? That stands 
for the honor won by Walter Wood- 
chuck. Just below it is another honor 
won by Rufus Rabbit. Sammy Squir- 
rell has the next honor. Now, who will 
be the next to win an honor and have 
a beautiful carved emblem on the honor 
pole? Honors are won by well-built 
homes and neat dooryards. Build your 
homes well; gather your nuts, acorns 
and provisions, and have your store- 
houses filled before the snow flies.” 

Major Muskrat’s speech was ended, 
and, as it was nearly dark, all the ani- 
mals scurried off to their homes. 

During the next few weeks, Hoppy- 
wood was a busy place, for all the ani- 
mals wanted a carved emblem on the 
honor pole. Even the woodpeckers were 
building better nests and carefully stor- 
ing away acorns for future use. 

Bobby Blue Jay seemed to be work- 
ing for honors with the rest, for he was 
making a well-built nest of twigs and 
grasses, and lining it with fine roots 
and fibres. But Major Muskrat saw 
something which surprised him very 
much. So, every day, the major kept 
his eyes open very wide. And it was a 
good thing he did, for what do you sup- 
pose Bobby Blue Jay was doing? 

The day to bestow honors arrived, 
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and Major Muskrat was again the cen- 
ter of all the dwellers in Hoppywood. 
Again Bobby Blue Jay occupied’ the 
highest seat of all, decked out in his 
brilliant blue feathers. He was a pretty 
sight, indeed, and Major Muskrat could 
not help admiring him, but he remem- 
bered the old proverb, ‘Handsome is 
that handsome does,” and he knew that 
Bobby Blue Jay’s actions did not match 
his beautiful feathers, 

The honor pole was again brought 
out, and many interesting emblems were 
carved on it. The Woodpecker family 
pecked a circle of hole around the pole 
and wedged in acorns, this making an 
original emblem. Every one could see 
at first glance that it belonged to the 
Woodpeckers. 

When it came to Bobby Blue Jay’s 
turn, he preened his feathers and looked 
very proud, for hé knew he had built a 
fine-looking nest. But Major Muskrat 
said that Bobby Blue Jay would receive 
no honors that day. Bobby Blue Jay 
may have thought he was earning hon- 
ors, but he did not know what honor 
meant. 

All the animals in Hoppywood stopped 
chattering. There was a dead silence 
while they listened to Major Muskrat. 
Bobby Blue Jay had been seen taking 
acorns from the Woodpecker family’s 
storehouse. He had been seen going 
into Sammy Squirrel’s home when he 
was not there and helping himself to 
nuts. He had been seen taking eggs 
from other birds’ nests. And, one day, 
he was followed when he flew into Mr. 
Farmer’s garden with a number of his 
friends when Mr. Farmer was planting 
potatoes, and as soon as the farmer went 
into his house at noon, they were seen 
to dig up a lot of those potatoes and 
eat them. So Bobby Blue Jay had got 
his food by stealing it from the neigh- 
bors’ instead of gathering it from the 
forest trees. 

As soon as Major Muskrat ceased 
speaking, all the animals in Hoppywood 
looked up in the high branch where 
Bobby Blue Jay had been perching, but 
Bobby Blue Jay was perching there no 
longer. All they saw—or heard—was a 
flash of brilliant blue and a= sharp, 
seolding squawk. 

He was the only one in Hoppywood, 
however, who did not have a place on 
the Hoppywood honor pole.: Major 
Muskrat’s honor pole was a long one, 
but it was filled from top to bottom with 
honors. 

“Three cheers for Major Muskrat and 
his honor pole,’’ shouted little Billy 
Woodchuck, and all the dwellers 


in) 
Hoppywood cheered: “Hurrah! Hur- 
rah! Hurrah!’’ All but Bobby Blue 


Jay, and he was far, far away from the 
Hoppywood honor pole. 
—Carrie Belle Boyden, in 
Christian Standard. 
* * * 
Why All Traffic Was Held Up. 

“Blessed is the nation whose God is the 
Lord” (Golden Text). A morning news- 
paper of London recently printed a pic- 
ture taken the day before near Buck- 
ingham Palace. A policeman was hold- 
ing up the busy traffic with his white- 
gloved hands. The buses throbbed and 
simmered, the big horses in the drays 
champed their bits and stamped their 
feet. The motor vans and taxis all stood 
obedient; the boys on bicycles put one 
leg to the ground and held on to what- 
ever was nearest to them; all the work 
of that busy street was stopped. All 
the people wondered who was coming, 
and many craned their necks to see it 
it were the king about to drive through 
the big gates of the palace. Then came 
a surprise indeed. On that empty 
street so carefully guarded and pro- 
tected there walked across, looking very 
proud and clever, a mother duck with 
her ten little ducklings in single file 


19 
behind her! There they waddled—all 
the little necks on the stretch, all the 
little beaks a-twitter, all the little eyes 
wide open. When they got safely across, 
the big policeman lowered his arm and 
the waves of traffic surged on once more. 
“That was just like Moses and the Is- 
raelites crossing the Red Sea,” said a 
little girl, showing the picture to her 
father, ‘only there were no Egyptians 
following after!’’ 

—From The Presbyterian. 
* * * 
THE REALLY POOR 
A man is poor: 
If he is without friends. 
If he has lost his self-respect. 
If his morals are questionable. 
If he has lost his grip upon himself. 
If he is selfish, uncharitable or cruel. 
If his mind and soul have been neg- 
lected. 
If he has traded away his character for 
money. 
If making money has crowded out the 
cultivation of his spiritual life. 
If all his investments and possessions 
are laid upon earth and he has no 
treasures in heaven. 


MAN. 
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For the Southern Churchman. 
THE LITTLE LEADER. 
A True Story. 
Frederick W. 
“Mother, we'll play that you're blind 
and I’m your little leader,’ said the child. 
So the game was played, and after a while 
Mother was led into the parlor and made 
to lie down on the couch. Then the child 
went out. Soon she came back and said: 
“Mother, here’s someone come to see you.” 
The mother tried to guess who it was: 
“Ts it the plano tuner?’ “No.” “Is it the 
man to see about putting the weather: 
“Ts it the piano tuner?” “No.” Then af-- 
ter several other guesses the mother said 
‘Is it the King of the Kelgains?” “That's 
more like,” said the child. Without 
ing the child went out and 
stranger was supposed to be brought in 
Mother. She was lying on the 
couch with her eyes closed. A little hand 
was placed in Mother's, and the child. 
said: “This is Jesus.”’ And then the hand 
stroked Mother’s eyes, and the child said: 
“Now you can see.” 


Rev. Neve, 


say- 


more, the 


to see 
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Martha and Mary. 
In his New Testament in Braid Scots, 


William Wye Smith gives a most de- 
lightful translation of a passage in 
Luke. Here it is: 


“Noo, as they gaed on, he came intil 
a certain toon; and a certain wumman 
named Martha bade Him intil her hoose. 

“And she had a sister ca’d Mary, wha 
was aye sittin’ nar-by the feet o’ Jesus, 
hearin’ His words. 

“But Martha was unco pernickity 
aboot mickle service, and comin’ doon 
till Him, quo’ she, ‘Lord, div ye no heed 
that my sister lea’s me to ser by my 
lane? Bid her that she help me!’ 

“But Jesus answers and says till her, 
‘Martha! Martha! ye are put-till’t, and 
fashed wi’ a hantle o’ things. 

‘But thar is ae thing aye needit; 
and Mary waled oot the gude pairt, and 
it isna to be taen awa frae her!’ ” 

* a * 

No self-centered, self-serving life en- 
sures satisfaction. In the very nature 
of things it is imperative that we look 
beyond our personal interests, and take 
thought for the welfare of our neigh- 
bor. Unselfishness is a fact in human 
nature and life, as truly as the self- 
regarding instincts are. 

—W. L. Watkinson, 
* * * 

Yasoji Ito tollowed colonists ‘from 
Japan to Brazil to tell them of ‘Christ, 
where he baptizes more than one hun- 
dred a year. 
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FOR THE CHILDREN 


THE ONE WHO WINS, 

A ‘three-year-old child was having dif- 
ficulty moving a table. “Baby, you can’t 
move that table,” said her mother, trying 
to discourage her. “It’s as big as you 
are.” “Yes, I can,’ was the child’s re- 
sponse. “I’m as big as it is.” The dif- 
ference between success and failure, often 
lies In your viewpoint of the things to 
be done. 


If you think you are beaten, you are; 
If you think you dare not, you don’t; 
If you’d like to win but are sure you 
can’t, 
It’s almost certain you won’t— 
Life’s prizes don’t always go 
To the stronger and swifter man; 
On a thousand fields the one who wins 
Is th one who is sure he can. 
—National Voice. 


* ad * 
Shooting Stars. 


Jack and some of his friends had 
gone out into the country for a hike. 
After a while they came to a hole in 
the ground with fresh dirt thrown out 
around it. 

“Tt must be an animal] of some kind,” 
Jack suggested. 

“Let’s dig it out,’ said one 92f the 
others. 

They dug it out all right; but what 
they found was far more interesting 
than any animal. They found a curious 
rock—small, but very heavy. Just 
twenty-four hours before, this same 
rock had been more than three million 
miles away from that spot. That is so 
far away that if Jack’s father had gone 
after it in his automobile and had been 
able to drive a thousand miles a day, 
it would have taken him twenty years 
to make the round trip. 

But Jack’s father -could never have 
gone after it, for this strange stone 
came not from any place on earth at 
all, but from millions of miles out in 
space among the stars. 

In fact, it was a piece of a star or a 
smaller heavenly body that had ex- 
ploded a long time ago and still con- 
tinued to travel through space. There 
are untold millions of these heavy 
rocks flying through space all the time. 
The earth travels through showers of 


¢hem constantly; and it is estimated 
that thousands of them strike the 
earth’s atmosphere every day. Only a 


few of them are seen, and still fewer 
are found. They travel so fast that 
most of them burn up when they strike 
the earth’s atmosphere. Indeed, they 
travel as far in a second as you drive 
a car in an hour, or about ‘thirty-six 
hundred times as fast as you go when 
you’re out for a brisk drive with your 
father and mother. 

The ones that burn up as they speed 
through the air are called meteors, 
while those that strike the earth are 
known as meteorites. 

Some of these meteors appear to be 
small points of light traveling across 
the sky. They look like lightning bugs 
flying high, or like stars falling from 
the sky. But others streak halfway 
across the heavens like great sky- 
rockets, leaving brilliant trails of sparks 
behind them. 

You are liable to see these meteors 
or shooting stars on any clear, moon- 
less night during the year. I have seen 
them while on a sleighing party in 
Janvary and while camping out under 
the stars in August. One night a group 
of us counted nearly five hundred of 
them ina single night. Another night 
not long ago’a friend and I had climbed 


a hill to watch the sunset. The stars 
were out when we started back home. 
“It ought to be a good night for me- 
teors,’ my friend said. Hardly were 
the words spoken when a brilliant me- 
teor shot out of the east and blazed 
across the northeastern sky. It left a 
dazzling trail of sparks behind it, and 
a bright path of light that glowed for 
several seconds It seemed almost to 
hiss through the air, though it was 
probably fifty miles high. 

But while you may see meteors any 
night during the year, your chances are 
much better in late summer or fall. 
The middle of November is probably the 
best time of all, for that is when the 
Leonid meteors appear. Some of them 
are seen each year, and about three 
times in a century thousands of them 
can be seen. A hundred years ago there 
were such great numbers of them that 
people who saw them said the stars fell 
as thickly as snowflakes all night. It 
was estimated that more than two hun- 
dred thousand of them were seen that 
night. 

This November, astronomers will be 
watching again for another’ great 
shower. There is no way of being sure 
about it, but it is too thrilling an ad- 
veuture to miss. 

A shower of shooting stars is likely 
to occur this year, the night of No- 
vember 18, 14 or 15. Many boys and 
girls will be looking for them all three 
nights; but if you can watch only one 
night, the fifteenth is the best. 

Astronomers will be watching with 
expensive equipment, such as_ great 
telescopes and special cameras. But 
you need no equipment except a pair 
of eyes that can stay wide awake. A 
good plan would be to have your fam- 
ily go out for a picnic the night of No- 
vember 15 and stay out a while after 
dark. Still better, arrange to camp out 
that night. 

Let me repeat that there is no way 
of being sure of a meteor shower; but 
if one occurs I guarantee you will have 
no trouble keeping awake. And even 
if you see only a few dozen shooting 
stars, it will be a night you will never 
forget—Ray M. Johnson, in Advance. 


* * * 
Just Like a Parrot. 


Not long ago there was a great deal 
of fuss and bother in Berlin. The cause 
of it all was surprising. What do you 
think was causing all the commotion? 
Just a parrot. 

It all happened right in the heart of 
the city, at one of the busy cross-roads, 
near which the parrot lived. You know 
how busy cross-roads in the center of 
a great city are, and what a job it is 
to regulate the traffic. Well, it seems 
that in Berlin, or at least at this par- 
ticular crossing they don’t regulate the 
traffic by automatic lights—green for 
“Go” and red for “Stop”, nor yet by 
a policeman signaling with his arms. 
They do it by a voice. 

Some one, I suppose, is watching the 
traffic from a place of vantage, and to 
each stream of motors and things he 
says “Go” or “Stop’’, according to how 
he thinks it should be controlled. The 
voice comes out loud and clear through 
a loud speaker of sorts, and the drivers 
of the vehicles must do as the voice 
says. 

Well, it was near this crossing that 
the parrot lived. And, when the win- 
dows of the room where he was were 
open, he could hear this voice saying 
all day long, in German, of course, 
“Go’’, “Stop”. He heard the voice say 
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this so often that after a time he also 
learned to say ‘‘Go’’, ‘‘Stop’’. That was 
all right, of course, and quite what you 
would expect a parrot to do, and as he 
was not speaking so as to be heard in 
the streets, it caused nothing but 
amusement. 

But one day the door of the cage 
was left open. The parrot thought he 
would do a little exploring. Perhaps 
he wanted to make closer acquaintance 
with the voice outside which he had 
heard so often. At any rate, he flew 
over in the direction the voice came 
from and then, perched in a tree, he 
began to let the voice know there was 
some one else who could say ‘Go’, 
“Stop’’.. And not only did the unseen 
voice soon know this, but many other 
people became aware of it also. Drivers 
of motor-cars and others who wished 
to navigate that busy crossing in a safe 
and orderly way now heard two voices 
saying ‘‘Go”’, ‘“‘Stop’”’, in a most confus- 
ing fashion, and all the traffic was soon 
in a hopeless tangle. So they sent for 
the fire brigade. Why the fire brigade, 
I do not know, except that the fire 
brigade had ladders which could reach 
up the tree where the parrot was. 

So the firemen brought their ladders, 
but as soon as they reached the branch 
where the parrot was, the parrot hopped 
on to a higher branch. This was re- 
peated from branch to branch, and it 
continued for quite a time, and all the 
while the parrot kept up his ‘‘Go’’, 
“Stop’’.. But at length he had had 
enough, and he flew back to his home 
on his own accord, and in through the 
still open door of his cage. And peace 
and order came again to Berlin. 

Now, what I want you to notice about 
this parrot is this: No doubt he was a 
very clever bird to be able to learn and 
repeat words; but, nevertheless, he 
he really did not know what words he 
used meant, and he certainly did not 
think of their effect. But I fancy he is 
not the only one who has used words 
sometimes in that way. Have you, for 
instance, ever found yourself saying 
words which are supposed to be 
prayers, and then, all of a sudden, you 
have discovered that you really did not 
know what the words meant, or at least 
you were not thinking of what they 
meant? dtis easy to do that. It is easy 
to repeat that Lord’s Prayer and not 
think what it means. But that is not 
really praying. It is only using vain 
repetitions. We should think it very 
rude to talk to some one and not to 
know what our words meant, or to 
think of what they meant. How much 
worse is it to talk of God in that way! 

Then sometimes we may make glib 
promises, we may say “Yes” or “No” 
when some one asks us to do some- 
thing, or not to do something. We may 
say it without really knowing what we 
are saying, and then, when we are ex- 
pected to be as good as our word, we 
find ourselves in a very awkward po- 
sition. Or we may say unkind things 
to people, or careless things about peo- 
ple. Afterwards, when we discover how 
our words have hurt, or what mischief 
they have done, we say, “Oh! I really 
didn’t mean anything. I wasn’t think- 
ing what I was saying.’ 

So a great deal of trouble and con- 
fusion in the world comes because boys 
and girls talk like that parrot, not 
knowing what they say or what God will 
think about it.—Russell Thomas, in The 
Australian Baptist. 

* * * 
Kittens in the Cradle. 

Poor old Tabby had had hard luck. 
She had started in to raise two or three 
families of baby pussies and every time 
somebody would slip them away out of 
the nest when she happened to be out, 
and she never found out what became 
of them. So Tabby determined to find 
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a safe place, and went up into the attic 
under the roof and found a little old- 
fashioned cradle which she thought was 
just the place to keep her babies safe. 

There had not been any babies in that 
cradle for a long time. A dear old 
grandmother lived there, but the chil- 
dren and grandchildren had gone far 
away, and the grandmother and her old 
bachelor brother lived a very quiet life. 
One day the old lady went up into the 
attic to look after some herbs, when, 
happening to look across the room, she 
saw that the cradle under the eaves was 
rocking! It would swing to and fro 
very fast for a little while, and then al- 
most stop, when, as if some fairy were 
rocking it, it would begin to rock furi- 
ously. 

The little old grandmother was a 
brave woman, but it gave her such a 
turn that it was quite a while before she 
could muster up courage to cross the 
attic and find out what made the cradle 
rock. When she looked down into the 
eradle she was astonished. There were 
three pretty, plump little kittens. 

They were having a great frolic; and 
as they rolled over each other and 
jumped up on the sides of the cradle 
they kept it rocking quite as it used to 
do when it had a sure-enough baby in 
it and grandpa sat beside it. 

Just then old Tabby came up and 
rubbed herself against grandmother’s 
dress, and jumped, purring, in among 
the kittens, who gave her a joyous wel- 
come. 

Grandmother’s eyes had tears in them 
as she looked down into the old cradle, 
and she stroked old Tabby on the back 
and _  gaid: “Your babies are safe, 
Tabby.’’—Selected. 

* * * 
ONE THERE WAS. 

One there was who, passing by, 
Touched all life with alchemy, 
Grass of field or birds of air 
Made His heart of God aware. 
Of comon salt or smooth-worn yoke 
A figure patterned for eager folk; 
Of wayside spring or granary 
Symbols He made which never die; 
From mustard seed or branching vine 
Similitudes of things divine, 
Meaning to leavening dough He lent; 
He made, of bread, a sacrament. 

—Stella F. Burgess in New Outlook. 
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The Romance of Names. 

Touching evidence of generations of 
isolation is found in many of tke given 
names, particularly on the distaff side, 
in use among the Southern mountain 
people, those descendants of early Ong- 
lish settlers who sought liberty and se- 
curity in the Appalachian highlands 
two centuries or so ago. 

One’s first thought would be that in 
a remote and scattered population the 
number of names in use would dimin- 
jsh. But a study of the names of nearly 
two thousand of these American high- 
Janders reveals an extensive variety, 
though in many instances it is a va- 
riety of only slight differences. Diminu- 
tives are much used, even for middle 
names. Shortened forms are found to 
some extent among masculine names, 
but here there is larger use of family 
surnames and names of Biblical and 
historical character. 

One of the chief reasons for variety 
is that large families have been usual 
among these descendants of the pio- 
neers. Where there are a dozen or 
more children, which is not an infre- 
quent progency, the supply of ordinary 
mames becomes scanty, especially if 
neighbors have drawn on that supply 


for their own numerous sons and 
daughters. 
Again, in the monotony and hard- 


ship of their lives, parents, especially 
the mothers, have found satisfaction in 
giving to their newborn such names as 
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are not too common, or names that may 
be new, even if the difference from 
others may have been only in a single 
letter. For example: Alba and Alta; 
Oda, Ola, Oma, Ona, Ora, Ova; Ila, Ina 


and Iva; Neva and Neta; Olive and 
Oline. 

Greater variety is found in Bevvie, 
Callie, Dovie, Dona, Drusy, Leeta, 
Lutie, Litha, Sudie, Sytha, Seema, Tina, 
Twila, Verlie, Vergie, Vingie. These 
are the full baptismal names. Among 


others still on the feminine side are: 

Alpha, Aldawillda, Authelia, Delea, 
Erlene, Hurla, Ioma, Lona, Dalia, Lel- 
lia, Leola, Monie, Merlie, Nola, Netsy, 
Opal, Olva, Oleta, Orphemia, Phyla, 
Perlea, Talitha, Pressie, Vola, Vina, 
Vensu and Zella. 

Note the affectionate sound of many 
of the names. Family affection is 
strong among these people. Parental 
love expresses itself freely and clearly 
in a second name discovered in one 
case—Precious. 

Among the baptismal names of boys 
are found such diminutives as Ben, 
Bige, and even Doc. Omer and Uless 
tempt one to guess that their originals 
were Homer and Ulysses. And surely 
there is a distinction about such first 
names as Arlo, Claybe, Cofer, Darse, 
Enlo, Irby, Hargus and Printis. 

Hundreds of names, unusual to most 
of us, are available. Among surnames 
the evidence of the Anglo-Saxon heri- 
tage is, of course, especially  pro- 
nounced. And here one finds names 
which suggest those of the type used 
by Charles Dickens in various novels— 
Bobbit, Grizzle, Grubb, Riddle, Sparks 
and Tuggle. 

It is in the given names, however, 
that the effect of generations of detach- 
ment from the outer world is impres- 
sive. In them something of the history 
of our Southern mountain neighbors is 
written.—Southern Mountaineers’ Odd 
Names, from The Sun. 

* * So 
Knights of the Overall. 

“Wish I could go to a lake cottage 
this summer!’’ said Jim White crossly, 
coming in just at dinner-time. 

Mother—standing at the stove fry- 
ing sausages, her face very flushed and 
her eyes a bit tired—looked up quickly. 
“Why Jim!” she said, ‘““‘what made you 
think of that?’’ 

“*Cause Mark Benson’s going, with 
his uncle, and Ned and I have to stay 
here all summer and work in the field.’’ 

“Mark has money,’”’ said Mrs. White 
thoughtfully. ‘‘We used to have, Jim- 
my, before Father—”’ 

“Yes, yes,’’ said Jim quickly, looking 
ashamed, for he saw a tear fall into 
the sausages. Mother looked up quickly, 
to see if he had noticed; and he was 
looking out the window, so she wouldn’t 
think he had. 

“TJ know, Mother—before Father died, 
you were going to say. I’m a regular 
bear, I’ll feel better after dinner.” 

Just then Ned came in, whistling like 
an oriole, his hair rumpled up like a 
haystack, an his blue eyes shining with 
a great idea. 

Mother looked up smiling. 
now, Ned?” she said. 

“I’m going fishing before sunup to- 
morrow. May I, Mother? Come along, 
Jim?” he said, sousling his face in the 
wash basin and scrubbing it till it shone 
like a looking-glass. 


“What 


“Of course,’’ said Mother, looking 
pleased. “Sure,” said Jim, looking 
ashamed. 


Ned’s haystack was smoothed down 
nicely now, and Jim, too, was spick and 
span—all but the patched and faded 
overalls. Dinner was on the table, and 
the boys closed their eyes and folded 
their hands while Mother thanked God 
for the ‘‘many blessings’? God had sent 
them. When she had finished, Jim 
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looked at her out of the tail of his eye; 
but her face was turned away. 

“Funny thing,” said Ned, between 
gulps of potatoes and gravy, “about 
Mark Benson. He’s going away for the 
summer, to have a splendid time with 
his uncle—but he’s just as grumpy ~ 
and uncomfortable-looking as _ ever; 
Think I’d rather stay home and work 
for you, Mumsy, if I had my choice.”’ 

“Why?” cried Jim, looking surprised 
enough to fall out of his chair. ‘Why, 
Ned?”’ 

“*Cause I think it’s a—lot—more— 
fun,” said Ned slowly, looking straight 
at Jim with his laughing blue eyes. 
“Now look at those lily-white hands 
of Mark Benson’s. He never dug a po- 
tato or weeded an onion row in his life. 
I like to get good and dirty once in a 
while—feels all the better when I get 
clean again. Besides, dirt’s healthy— 
that kind. Poor old Mark is always 
sick—stays cooped up in that big li- 
brary reading books all day. That’s 
all he’ll do at the summer cottage, too 
—he won’t fish, or row ,or swim. And 
we can do all that right here, can’t we 
Jimmy?”’ 

“Yes,’’ said Jim faintly, “‘we can.’’ 

“And, besides, I like to be needed,” 
added Ned importantly, looking very 
much like his father. ‘‘Nobody ever 
needs Mark Benson. (You need us, don’t 
you, Mother?’’ 

“Need you, Ned! I should say I do,” 
she cried, and shook hands with him 
across the table. 

Just then a timid knock came at the 
door. ‘Come in,’’ called Jim, and they 
all looked a little sheepish when Mark 
Benson opened the door and peeped in 
with a frightened look. 

“Glad to see you, Mark,” said Mother 
kindly—“‘‘have dinner with us?’’ 

“Oh, may I?’’ cried the lad eagerly. 
“T’d love to.” 

Mother soon had a place set for him, 
and Ned was talking fast to make “the 
company”’ forget his bashfulness. 

“That’s more than I’ve eaten for a 
month,” said Mark when he had fin- 
ished, as he pushed back his plate. 
Then, with a frightened look, he sud- 
denly remembered why he had come. 

“Wh—what I came for,’’ he stam- 
mered, his face growing very red, ‘‘was 
to ask you, Mrs. White, if—if I could 
stay with you this summer.”’ 

Ned threw back his head and laughed, 
and Jim actually fell out of his chair 
with the shock. ‘‘You see,’ Mark went 
on, talking very fast, while Mother tele- 
graphed with her eyes to Ned to be 
quiet, “I had a chance to go with Uncle 
Mark to the cottage on the lake. But 
it’s so—so poky out there, so I just 
begged Mother to let me come and board 
with you instead. Mother’ll pay you 
well,’”’ he added eagerly. “I told her I 
would like to learn to swim and row 
and fish, and I—I would like to work in 
the field and get dirty.’ 

Mother smiled at the lonely lad and 
said yes on the spot. Ned shouted and 
danced a jig, and Jim said, ‘“We’ll help 
you, Mark.”’ 

“That’s my good boys,” said Mother 
softly, beaming on them all. “It’s what 
Father would call the Knights of the 
Overall.” 

—Marian Madison. 
* * * 

Our religion is filled with joy, and we 
do less than our best if we give the im- 
pression that it is doleful. God has 
crowded our world with beauty; he 
wants us to enjoy it. He has given us 
a sense of humor to help us over the 
rough places. We cannot deny or ig- 
nore the hard experiences of life, but 
they will be softened wonderfully if 
we carry in our hearts the sure convic- 
tion that God lives and cares. 

—Today. 
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Classified Advertisments and Notices 


ali notices and advertisements, excepting positions wanted, will be inserted in 


@mis department at a rate of 20 cents per 
to contracts of any length. A rate of 15 cents per 


agate line each insertion. Special raes 
line is made to persons seeking po- 


. No advertisement accepted for less than 50 cents. 
reece tov this department must be received not later than Tussday of the week in 


which it is intended that the first insertion shall appear. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


CHURCH VESTMENTS. 

Cathedral Studio, Church embroideries, 
Altar and Pulpit Hangings. Stoles from 
$6.50. Burse ¢nd veil from $10. Surplice 
from $8. Send for complete iine of pure 
Irish linens by the yard. Silks, fringes 
and gold thread. Embroidered emblems 
ready to appy. Altar Guild Handbook, 


Bo. 
oa L, V. MACKRILLE 
11 W. Kirke St., Chevy Chase, 
Washington, D. C. 
Telephone Wisconsin 2752. 


CHURCH LINEN. 

FINE IRISH LINEN specially_ selected 
for Church use. 36 inches to 54 inches 
wide, cut any length. Sample of 12 qua- 
lities on request. Mary_ Fawcett Com- 
pany, 97 Rockview Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 
pa 


OLD STAMPS WANTED. 
WANTED—Confederate and United 
States stamps, used on envelopes. Col- 
lections purchased. Highest prices paid. 

George Hakes, Belvidere, Illinois. 


FOUNTAIN PENS. 

LIFETIME GUARANTEED FOUNTAIN 
PENS, price 75 cents each or (2) pens for 
$1.25; postpaid. These pens are guaran- 
teed to give satisfaction. Colors—pearl- 
gray, the same pens that sell in stores 
for $2. 

I also take subscriptions for all maga- 
zines published, at publisher’s rates, or 
less, and I will appreciate your orders. 
Sold by a shut-in. Edward P. Broxton, 
1426 Arsenal Avenue, Augusta, Ga, 


RAZOR SHARPENER, 

SHARPENS ANY STRAIGHT RAZOR, 
or safety razor. Guaranteed by Manu- 
facturers. 50 cents per cake, or 3 cakes 
for $1.00. TI take subscriptions for all 
magazines published at publishers’ rates, 
or less. Sold by a wheel chair invalid. 
Edward P. Broxton, 1426 Arsenal Avenue, 
Augusta, Ga. 


SITUATION WANTED. 


EXPERIENCED YOUNG CHURCHWOMAN 
desires position as secretary, or compan- 
ion-secretary. Free to travel, Address 
“K,” care of Southern Churchman. 


DEATHS 


ENTERED INTO REST. 


At the hospital, Charles Town, W. Va., 
October 4, 1935, WILLIAM BAINBRIDGE 
PACKETTE, born February 14, 1854. Son 
of John Bainbridge and Lucy Washington 
Packette of ‘Locust Hill,” Jefferson 
County. 

Mr. Packette was the last member of 
his immediate family. His father was son 
ef Lieut. John Packette, distinguished in 
the War of 1812. His mother was a 
great-granddaughter of Col. Samuel Wash- 
ington of “Harewood,” Jefferson County. 

Mr, Packette married first, Drusilla 
Rutherford of Charles Town; they had a 
son, W. B. Packette, Jr., of Staunton, Va. 
He married second, Annie, daughter of the 
late Col. John T. Gibson of Jefferson 
County, who survives him, with a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. A. J. Todd of Washington, D. C. 

(Mr. Packette was a lifelong member of 
and an active worker in Zion Church; for 
over 41 years a vestryman and at time of 
his death, Senior Warden. 

He was buried in Zion Church yard on 
the 7th of October. 


MRS. SALLIE SIMMERMAN EWALD. 


Entered into Life Eternal September 
18th, from her home at Marion, Va., after 
a brief illness, MRS. SALLIE S. EWALD, 
widow of Thomas Ewald. 

True in all the relations of life, she was 
noted for her kindness and friendliness to 
all, but above all else for her intense de- 
votion and unswerving loyalty to her 
church, and her joyous and unstinted work 
in all of its activities. 
tive part in the Sunday School and Aux- 
iliary, and was never absent from a ser- 
vice, unless prevented by illness. She 


She took an ac- - 


will be greatly missed in our 1?ttle con- 
gregation, and each member feels a per- 
sonal loss in her passing. 

She never spared herself in the labor of 
Christian service, always counting it a 
joy and privilege to be spent in the Mas- 
ter’s use. Truly, as was said by one of 
her friends, “Her character was woven 
into her work.” 

“Well done, good and faithful servant, 
Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 


CHURCH INTELLIGENCE. 
(Cotinued from page 17.) 


Each evening, gathered around an 
open fire in the assembly hall the ques- 
tion box was opened, and suggested 
themes were discussed with zest. Some 
of these were: What should be done 
with the President’s letter? Unem- 
ployment insurance of the clergy. How 
to make vestry meetings more profit- 
able. Are Church (Sunday) schools 
worth while? How should the Church 
face the threat of war? 

The ‘‘Argus,”’ a conference news (?) 
paper of two issues, edited by the Rev. 
Joseph Harvey, and read at the con- 
clusion of the evening meal, afforded 
a pleasing contrast to the more serious 
business of the day. 
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HARRISBURG. 


Rt. Rev. Wyatt Brown, D..D., Bishop. 
—————0————_— 
New Church Pension Fund Committee. 

At a meeting of the Executive Coun- 
cil recently held at Harrisburg, Bishop 
Brown appointed the following Com- 
mittee on The Church Pension Fund: 
Lesley McCreath, treasurer of the dio- 
cese; the Rev. Arthur G. W. Pfaffko, 
the Rev. H. St. Clair Hathaway, the 
Rev. Francis D. Daley, the Rev. Stuart 
F. Gast, and the Rev. Dr. Oscar F. R. 
Treder. 

* * * 


The Diocese to Celebrate Thirty Years 
of Progress. 

In celebration of the thirty years of 
progress made by the diocese since its 
creation in 1905, a special issue of The 
Harrisburg Churchman, official news- 
magazine of the diocese, will be pub- 
lished late this month. Feature stories 
telling the history of the diocese, of its 
organizations and of a great many of 
its parishes will be carried in the issue, 
the first of its kind ever published here. 
The issue is expected to have three to 
five times aS many pages as the regu- 
lar issues and it will be profusely il- 
lustrated. Contributors will include the 
Ven. Alun A. Hughes, registrar, who is 
compiling the history of the diocese; 
the Rev. Robert . Gibson, D) D., of 
Charlottesville, Va., rector of Monticello 
Parish and the first editor of The Har- 
risburg: Churchman (1905-1915), who 
has prepared an article telling of his 
regime, and Miss Albertine Batzle, sec- 
retary of the diocesan Woman’s Aux- 
iliary. 

WESTERN MICHIGAN 
Rt. Rev. J. N. McCormick, D. D., Bishop 


Rt. Rev. F. F. Johnson, D. D.. Bishop 
Rt. Rev. Henry K. Sherrill, Bishop 
fo) 
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Social Service Conferences. 

A series of conferences on Social 
Service recently has been held under 
the leadership of the Rev. CG. Rankin 
Barnes, executive secretary of the de- 
partment of Christian Social Service of 
the National Council. Mr. Barnes ad- 
dressed a number of diocesan meetings, 
including the Young People’s Fellow- 
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ship, ‘‘key’’ representatives from va- 
rious parishes and missions, a confer- 
ence of the clergy, and a general dioce- 
san gathering for all interested in Chris- 
tian social service. The Rev. Lewis 
Bliss Wittemore, chairman of the dio- 
cesan department of Social Service, is 
now organizing his department on a 
larger scale, prepared for some practical 
work during the year. 
* * aK 
Harvest Home Service. 

Bishop John N. McCormick was the 
preacher at the annual Harvest Home 
service in St. Paul’s Church, Sunday, 
September 29. There was a large con- 
gregation and the Church was beauti- 
fully decorated in keeping with the oc- 
casion. 

* * * 

Miss Esther V. Brown, field secretary 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary to the Na- 
tional Council representing the Colored 
work of the Church, was in the diocese 
from October 6 to 18. She spent two 
days at St. Philip’s (Colored) Mission, 
Grand Rapids, and addressed group 
meetings of the Woman’s Auxiliary at 
Hastings and Marshall, and at Grace 
Church, Grand Rapids. 

® * * 
Fiftieth Anniversary of Choir 
Celebrated. 


The boy choir of St. Luke’s Church, 
Kalamazoo, the Rev. A. Gordon Fowkes, 
rector, celebrated the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the founding of a vested boy 
choir in the parish the week of Octo- 
ber 18. A banquet for all former choir 
boys was held on October 14, and the 
presentation of Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Blijah’’ 
is planned for Sunday, October 20. This 
oratorio will be sung by a choir of 80 
voices, assisted by guest. soloists. 
George J. Shaffer, eminent Pittsburgh 
and Detroit baritone, will sing the role 
of ‘“Elijah.”’ 

This famous choir has achieved some- 
thing of a national reputation under 
the direction of Henry Overley, organ- 
ist and choirmaster, and each year gives 
a number of out-of-town concerts. A 
short illustrated history of the choir is 
being compiled. . 

Canon Bernard Iddings Bell will be 
the principal speaker at the annual fall 
dinner of St. Luke’s Parish on Novem- 
ber 4. 


- SO 
NORTH TEXAS. 
Rt. Rev. E. C. Seaman, D. D., 
Missionary Bishop. 
a O 


Clergy Conference. : 

The Clergy Conference following the 
annual Executive Committee Meeting 
of the District, was held in the large as- 
sembly room of Seaman Hall, College 
student Center at Lubbock, one end of 
which was fitted up as a temporary 
dormitory. Army cots, rented linen and 
loaned blankets from homes of the con- 
gregation, gathered together by the Rev. 
Lyle 8. Barnett, constituted the equip- 
ment for the Bishop and Clergy’s slum- 
ber party after the Conference. It 
proved safe and comfortable for Funda- 
mentalists, Modernists, Ritualists and 
somnambulists alike. 


0 
WEST VIRGINIA. at” 
Rt. Rev. W. L. Gravatt. D. D., Bishop. 
Rt. Rev. R. BE. L. Strider, D. D., Coadjutor 


—_ 9 
Kanawha Convocation. 

Canon Gilbert P. Symons, Cinlcin- 
nati, Ohio, associate member of the 
Forward Movement Commission, led the 
round-table discussion on the Move- 
ment at the 112th semi-annual meet- 
ing of the Kanawha Convocation, Holy 
Trinity Mission, Logan, W. Va., Sep- 
tember 17 and 18. The discussion re- 
volved about the theme: “Thy King- 
dom Come Here,” which includ - 
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vate Meditation, Prayer, Personal Reli- 
gion, Bible, and other Religious Read- 
ing. Twenty clergy attended the two- 
day meeting. 


VESTMENTS 


BIG SPECIALS ON 
CHOIR-ROBES, CASSOCKS, SUR- 
PLICES, STOLES, EMBROID- 
ERIES. 

CATALOGUE MAILED UPON RE- 
QUEST. 


NATIONAL ACADEMIC CAP & GOWN 
COMPANY, 
821-823 ARCH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA, 


Religious Christmas Cards 


Appropriate in design and sentiment 
for the Holy Season for sale at 


GORHAM’S 

OLDEST CHURCH BOOK STORE in 
New York City. Gorham Packets, 12 
ecards 50c,. and $1.00. All carefully se- 
lected. 

Books of all publishers gladly supplied. 
Parish Requisites and Church Supplies. 
Prompt attention given to mail orders. 
Postage extra. Send for Christmas Cata- 
logue. 

Established 1900. 
EDWIN S. GORHAM, INC., 
18 West 45 Street, New York. 


# VESTMENTS 


Cassocks, Surplices, Stoles, Silks, 
Embroideries, Cloths, Fringes 


CLERICAL SUITS 
Priest Cloaks, Rabats, Collars 


Church Vestment Specialists 
for over half a century 


UJ COX SONS & VINING- INC. 


J 133, EAST.23RD STREET . NEW YORK,NY. 


L. T. CHRISTIAN 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR 


BouJevard-Park and Patterson Avenue 
Richmond, Va. 
Office News Comet 


Prices to meet depressed conditions 


"R.GEISSLER.INC. 
450 SIXTH ArENEES eS en 
Church Furnishin 


IN CARVED WOOD AND 
MARBLE:BRASS: SILVER ) 


The Ewart’s Cafeteria 
EXICELLENT FOOD 
REASONABLE PRICES 


Richmond, Va. 
112-114 N. 5th St. 


Norfolk, Va. 
112-114 Market St. 


Washington, D. C. 
522 18th, N. W. 


XANTHINE 


will heréafter be sold in the new style 
Tbottle and package. Always best for 
the hair. Not to dye, but restores the 
color, promotes growth and prevents 
dandruff. 

Price, $1.00 at druggists, or sent pre- 
fj paid by us, 
XANTHINE CO., Richmond, Va. 
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The Rev. H. Carlton Fox, rector Mc- 
Dowell Parish, Welch, was elected to 
succeed the Rev. Frank T. Cady, Point 
Pleasant, as Dean of the Convocation. 

Robert H. Gamble, 


Calls Accepted. 


The Rev. Frank Damrosch, Jr., of 
Newark, N. J., rector of St. Andrew’s 
Church, has accepted a call to the rec- 
torship of St. Paul’s Curch, Doy!csarcwn, 
Pa., and took charge October 15. Mr. 
Damrosch succeeds to the vacancy 
caused by the death last May of the Rev. 
W. Reese Scott. Mr. Damrosch is a 
native of New York City, where he was 
born in November, 1888. A .graduate 
of Yale University he received his theo- 
logical training in the Berkeley Divin- 
ity School, New Haven, Conn., and the 
General Theological School, New ‘York 
City. Ordained to the priesthood in 
1914, Mr. Damrosch first served as a 
Curate at St. Ignatius’ Church, New 
York City, following which he served 
as rector successively at St. Luke’s, Me- 


chancsville, N. Y.; Trinity, Bristol, R. 
Peet make ses nOCkpoOrt, Nia Ys ost. 
James, Brooklyn, and St. Andrew’s, 
Newark, N. J. 


The Rev. Harry Walker will be in- 
stalled as rector of Trinity Church, Co- 
lumbus, Ga., on October 20, by Bishop 
H. J. Mikell. A pageant will be pre- 
sented by the Church School, ‘‘A Vision 
of the House of God.” Mr. Walker 
received his training at Kingston, Ja- 
maica, at the school which is a branch 
of Durham University, the English Theo- 
logical School. His early ministry was 
spent in Hngland, and he returned to 
this country during the World War, 
where he took an active part in civilian 
and war work. He comes to Columbus 
from Daytona Beach, Florida, where he 
has been active in all phases of the 
community and diocesan work, espe- 
cially is he interested in the work of 
the Young People. 


The Rev. Walter W. Clem will take 
charge of St. Paul’s Church, Macon, 
Ga., coming from Waynesboro, Va. Mr. 
Clem is a graduate of Worcester Acad- 
emy in Masschusetts, the University of 
Virginia, and the Virginia Seminary at 
Alexandria. 


The Rev. Henry P. Krusen, deacon, 
has been received from the Diocese of 
Pennsylvania, and has been given 
charge, under the Bishop, of Holy Trin- 
ity Church, Manistee, Michigan. 


The Rev. Albert Linnell Schrock, rec- 
tor of the Church of the Good Shep- 
herd, Allegan, Michigan, has been ap- 
pointed priest-in-charge of All Saints’ 
Church, Saugatuck. 


The Rev. Howard Harper, who has 
been called as rector of Grace Church, 
Waycross, Ga., assumed charge on Sun- 
day, October 6. Grace Church has been 
without a rector since the Rev. John B. 
Walthour resigned January 1, to accept 
the rectorship of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Tampa, Florida. 


The Rev. William P. Dame, D. D., rec- 
tor of Trinity Church, Upperville, Vir- 
ginia, has accepted a call to St. John’s 
Church, Worthington Valley, Maryland, 
and will also serve as Chaplain of Han- 
nah More Academy. Mr. Dame assumed 
his new charge October 15. 


Ordinations. 
Franklin Harris Spencer 
priesthood by 


The Rev. 
was advanced to the 


23 


Bishop White in St. Thomas’ Church, 
Salem, Illinois, October 6, the Sixteenth 
Sunday after Trinity. The ordinand 
was presented by Archdeacon Cluver of 
Belleville. The sermon was preached 
by the Rev. Samuel E. Arthur of Mat- 
toon, 


Mr. Spencer is in charge of some 
eleven Missions of the Church in the 
large mission field of the Diocese of 


Springfield in Southern Illinois. 

Previous to his ordination as deacon, 
Mr. Spencer served the Diocese of 
Springfield as Executive Secretary for 
some nine years. Mr. Spencer was for 
a number of years one of the secretaries 
of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew. 


Honor Norman Hutton. 

Many Chicago friends of the late Dr. 
Norman O. Hutton gathered at St. 
Chrysostom’s Church, where Dr. Hut- 
ton was rector for twenty years, Sun- 
day morning, October 6, and paid trib- 
ute to his work there. The Rev. Dudley 
Scott Stark, present rector, officiated at 
the memorial service and delivered an 
appealing address on Dr. Hutton’s life 
and work. Dr. Stark attended the fun- 
eral for Dr. Hutton in the East a few 
days previous. 


DEATHS. 
Philip Knox Edwards, D. D. 

The Rev. Philip Knox Edwards, D. D., 
died suddenly September 20, 1935, in 
San Diego, California. Dr. Hdwards 
suffered a stroke in September, 1932, 
while rector of St. Mark’s Church, Cas- 
per, Wyoming, and was unable to con- 
tinue his ministry. He went to San 
Diego to convalesce and retired from 
the active ministry. A cerebral hemor- 
rhage on September 20 was the immedi- 
ate cause of his death. 

Dr. Edwards was born in Niles, Michi- 
gan, on December 7, 1879, the son of 
George F. and Mary (Knox) Edwards. 
He graduated from Seabury Divinity 
School, Fairbault, in 1905. He was or- 
dained deacon and priest by Bishop Ed- 
sall in 1905 and 1906. He married 
Miss Iabel McMillan Cole in 1907. 

His charges were: St. John’s Church, 
Mankato, Minn.; All Saints’ Church, Mc- 
Alester, Okla.; and St. Mark’s Church, 
Casper, Wyoming. He was rector of St. 
Mark’s Church, Casper, fifteen years and 
built the beautiful church there. 

Funeral services were held in San 
Diego and the interment of his ashes 
will be in Casper at a later date. He 
is survived by his widow and four chil- 
dren, who reside in California. 


Mrs. Walter Mitchell. 

Susan Glass Baker Mitchell, wife of 
the Bishop of Arizona, died in Phoe- 
nix on September 16. The funeral was 
held in the cathedral with Dean Lane, 
Archdeacon Jenkins, and Bishop Brat- 
ton (who had come out for the annual 
fall conference), officiating; interment 
was in Winchester, Va., with the Rev. 
R. B. Nelson, officiating. 

Mrs. Mitchell came of colonial stock. 
Her paternal ancestors settled in the 
Shenandoah Valley on land which was 
a grant from the Crown and her ma- 
ternal forebears on the Eastern Shore 
of Maryland. She and her husband were 
married in 1902. Possessed of an in- 
domitable spirit, her frail body was 
never equal to the demands she made 
upon it and more than once during her 
life, seemed about to give way. 

She was always closely associated 
with her husband in his work and will 
be sorely missed throughout the Dis- 
trict of Arizona for that reason as well 
as on her own personal account. 

The service in the cathedral was 
made notable by the fact that all the 
clergy of the district were present but 
two, who were unavoidably detained at 
home by circumstances beyond their 
control. 


Educational 


The General Theological 
Seminary 


CHELSEA SQUARE, NEW YORK 


The next Academio year begins on the last 
Wednesday in September 

Special students admitted and Graduate 
Courses for graduates of other Theclogical 


es. 

The requirements for admissio. and other 

articulars can be had from THE DEAN, 
I"Chelsea Square, New York, N. Y. 


Christ Church School 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY, VA. 

A country school for boys; well located. 
College preparatory, moderate cost. Per- 
gonal attention; scholarships. Apply to 
Wm. D. Smith, Jr., Headmaster( for infor- 
mation, Christchurch, Va. 


ST. MARGARET'S SCHOOL 


TAPPAHANNOCK. VIRGINIA. 


A Church School for girls. Boarding 
Department limited to 70. College Pre- 
paratory Course and Intermediate Grades. 
Atkletics. Very moderate cost. 

Country life and simplicity without iso- 


lation. Beautiful grounds on Rappahan- 
mock River. Three dormitories for differ- 
ent stages. 


EDITH LATANE, Headmistress. 


The Virginia Theological 
Seminary 


ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 
Bor catalogue and other informativn, 
Address THE DEAN 


The -Beckford School 


WOODSTOCK, VIRGINIA. 

A school for younger boys. Second 
grade through Junior High School. On 
modern farm in Shenandoah Valley. Sum- 
mer camp. Limited enrollment. Fifty 
Goliars monthly. 

EDMUND BURKE WHELAN, 
Headmaster. 


Che Bishop Payne 
Divinity School 


The accredited Seminary of the Church for 
colored men for the ministry. The 
eurriculum ovvers the full course for Deacons 
and Priest’s Orders. The degree of D. D. 
awarded. : 
For catalogue and information, apply to 
Rev. F. G. Ribble, M. A., D. D., Dean 
- Petersburg, Va. 


~ The Episcopal Theological School 


Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Affliated with Harvard University. 
Dean H. B. Washburn, 3 Mason Street. 


NATURAL BRIDGE 


ONE OF THE SEVEN 


‘NATURAL WORLD WONDERS 
COTTAGES DoubleRoom | 20 


HOTEL 5° andua ™ 
» NATURAL BRIDGE, VIRGINIA, 
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THOUGHTS for the 
THOUGHTFUL 


We are Christians because someone 
brought us the gospel. 


God, who made the butterfly, 
Wills that not one soul should die. 


We do not know God as He is until 
we know Him as a Comforter. 


No Christian should ever doubt the 
power of Christ’s spirit and teaching to 
transform both the individual and so- 
ciety. 


Be spiritual in your natural life, and 
natural in your spiritual life. 


No scholar attains the highest of 
scholarship if he be a stranger to Chris- 
tianity. 


“Only a sinner recognizes a Saviour.’’ 
—Dr. W. Hersey Davis. 


The other day I attended the funeral 
of a negro minister and I was struck 
with one phrase in a song they sang. 
I wish I could bring it to mind now in 
full, but the phrase was: 


‘““Oh! Thou who never lost a battle, 

Stand by me.” 
—Dr. John G. Truitt. 

Kind words do not cost much. They 

never blister the lips. They make other 

people good-natured and produce their 

own image on men’s souls, and a beau- 

tiful image it is. 

—Pascal. 


God works in a mysterious way in 
grace as well as in nature, concealing 
his operations under an imperceptible 
succession of events, and thus keeps 
us always in the darkness of faith. 

—Fenelon. 


The soul grows into lovely habits as 
easily as into ugly ones, and the mo- 
ment a life begins to blossom into beau- 
tiful words and deeds, that moment a 
new standard of conduct is established, 
and your eager neighbors look to you 
for a continuous manifestation of the 
good cheer, the sympathy, the ready 
wit, the comradeship, or the inspiration 
you once showed yourself capable of. 
Bear figs for a season or two, and the 
world outside of the orchard is very 
unwilling you should bear thistles. 

—Kate Douglas Wiggin. 


No nation has ever been made secure 
by arms. Preparation for war leads to 
war, not from it. It is friendship, un- 
derstanding, good-will that guarantees 
peace. Security lies in the realm of 
spirit. When people learn brotherhood, 
then they will be secure from their fel- 
lows; and when they know God as 
Father they will be secure from all the 
powers of evil. 


The sun does not shine for a few trees 
and flowers, but for the wide world’s 
joy. The lowly pine on the mountain- 
top waves its sombre boughs, and cries, 
“Thou art my sun;” the little mea- 
dow-violet lifts its cup of blue, and whis- 
pers with its perfumed breath, ‘‘Thou 
art my sun”; and the grain in a thous- 
and fields rustles in the wind, and makes 
answer, “‘Thou art my sun.” So God 
sits effulgent in heaven, not for a fav- 
ored few, but for the universe of life; 
and there is no creature so poor or so 
low that he may not look up with child- 
like confidence, and say, ‘‘My Father, 
thou art mine.”’ 

—Beecher. 
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CONFIRMATION 
PAPERS 


By 
CANON F. E. HOWITT 


1. Confirmation and Baptism. 

2. Baptism and the Christian Covenant. 

8. The Baptismal Covenant—Repentance. 

4. The Beptismal Covenant—Faith and the 
Faith. 

5. The Baptismal Covenant—The Faith. 

6. The Baptismal Covenant—Obedience, 

7. The Lord’s Supper. 

8. The Means of Grace. 


A series of informing pamphlets compiled 
by Canon F. E. Howitt. Tie have an in- 
estimable value in instructing those who con- 
template membership in the Church, and for 
impressing the already confirmed with 
sacredness and meaning of this holy ritual. 


Conplete eet taht en 
Order from 
SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN 
COMPANY 


Richmond, Va. 


VIRGINIA 
COLONIAL 
CHURCHES 


An interesting and illuminating se- 
ries of sketches by qualified writers of 
the early Churches in Virginia. 


$10.00 A COPY POSTPAID. 


To students of history, bi- 
ography and research, this 
book affords a fund of infor- 
mation as to the amazing ef- 
fect which Churchmen had on 
the founding of the colonies 
and the tremendous part they 
played in the upbuilding of 
the nation. 


Cloth bound, 318 pages, 35 full page 
illustrations. Order now from 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN CO., 
Richmond, Va. 


Some Important Facts in 


English Church History 


EXAMINED AND REVIEWED 
By 
REV. W. P. WITSELL, D. D. 


This 1s an illuminating and instruc- 
tive review of the history of the Hpis- 
copal Church in England from the ear- 
liezt records, with commentaries on the 
book with the above title compiled by 
the Rey. C. L. Wells, D. D., of Sewanee, 
Tenn. 


As a digest of the records of the es- 
tablishment and growth of the Church; 
its maintenance and continuity of exist- 
ence as an independent religious body 
amid the vicissitudes of early English 
politics, and efforts of outside interfer- 
ence, t%is review affords a valuable 
fund of information to churchmen. 

In pamphlet form, 
Price, 25 cents 
For sale by : 
SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN OO. _ 
Richmond, Va. ros 


A NATIONAL CHURCH PUBLICATION 


DESIGNED FOR THE PROMOTION OF PRACTICAL PIETY, THE DIFFUSION OF RELIGIOUS AND GENERAL 
INTELLIGENCE, AND THE MAINTENANCE OF THE PRINCIPLES OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCB 
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THE BEGINNING OF ST. JOHN’S 
GOSPEL 
Coverdale’s Bible 


NINETEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


LETTERS TO THE 
EDITOR 


The Bible Continued. 
Mr. Editor: 

A friend whom I honor, always re- 
plies when I call attention to a new book 
on religion, that he never reads books 
of that kind, that the Bible is the best 


Book on Religion and the only Book 
that he needs and reads. True. The 
Bible is able to meet every need. The 


Bible tells us of sinful, erring men, who 
were all made over, who were com- 
pletely changed by the grace of God. 

But these miracles are happening to- 
day. I love to read about them. These 
are peculiar times, times of difficulty, 
of perplexity. 

Jesus gave a promise that He would 
never leave us, never forsake us. Here 
and there, lights are shining, movements 
are starting and growing. There are 
men who are proving that material gain 
is the last thing they consider. Little 
phrases come to me. A minister said, 
“The only success is to be like Him.” 
Is not that true? If we have lost the 
sense of nearness to Him, if our souls 
have become dull, unresponsive to 
things spiritual, what happiness can 
we have? We all want happiness. An- 
other minister said, ‘‘Neither success 
nor failure—simply Himself.’”’ He never 
disappoints. 

Books by two English clergymen have 
meant so much to me. And here in 
America are a number of clergymen 
whose writings have brought me great 
delight. One of them has classes where 
tired and discouraged souls bring their 
problems and are taught how to live. 
This pastor, the Rev. John Bunting, 
of Cates Avenue, St. Louis, Mo., invites 
perplexed people to write him. He has 
helped many by personal interview, by 
letters, and by his books. Nineteen cen- 
turies ago the early Christians found 
that nothing could separate them from 
the love of Christ. St. Paul cries out 
that time would fail him to tell of those 
who out of weakness were made strong. 
And time would fail me! 

I might use quarts of ink, and wear 
out scores of pens, and I could not tell 
all the wonderful stories of lives I have 
have known. 

That is one blessing one finds when 
one is seventy-five! 

I turn from the daily papers where I 
find news of accidents and crimes, and 
I take up the books of several English 
and American pastors, and I find re- 
freshment. “The Bible has it all.'t 


Indeed it has, but these modern writers © 


about modern miracles are showing that 
in the year 1935, even today, nothing 
can separate us from the love of Christ. 
In Him we may be more than conquer- 
ors. I have also my own eyes, and my 
own memory! I have my saints! 
Looking back over the years, I see their 
lives as in an open book. They live! 
They call me on! But not only the 
dear. ones who are ‘‘over there.’”’ There 
are also my saints who are here, those 
with whom I talk today, those whose 
faces are glowing. 

It is the “Bible continued’”’ that I am 
finding, not only in the books some pas- 
tors have written, but in the lives and 
in the faces of men and women whom 
I meet every day. 

Grace W. Harrison. 

Staunton, Va. 

* a ae 
God's Little Ones, the Church of 
Tomorrow. 
Mr. Editor: 

I am writing to you as one who has 
known you through your work among 
the children and through ‘‘The Thous- 
andfold Page’”’ of the Southern Church- 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN 


man to which I have been a subscriber 
for many years. 

I love children and this work is the 
big thing in my ministry, for I feel 
that what the Church is tomorrow will 
be due to the care we give to God’s 
little ones in this generation. 

All during my ministry, as exercised 
in the Sunday school (not Church 
school, for I attended a Church school 
five days a week for nine months of 
each year, and continued to do so for 
a number of years), I have been con- 
scious of the fact that the little ones 
loved and do love Hymn 360, but I 
have always been conscious of the fact 
that when the hymn was sung in the 
Sunday school service that the right 
note was not being sounded. 

I love the hymn and the setting as 
well. After many years I decided to 
“tamper with it—possibly to mutilate 
it’’—and I give the result below. The 
children here sing it, and it has ‘been 
passed on to a number of other schools: 


“Jesus, tender Shepherd, hear me; 
Bless Thy little lamb today: 

Through the darkness Thou hast led me, 
Keep me safe along the way. 


‘‘All the night Thy hand hast led me, 
And I thank Thee for Thy care; 
Thou hast warmed me, clothed 
watched me; 
Listen to my morning prayer.” 


and 


The third verse is the same as that 
in the Hymnal. 

I shall appreciate any attention you 
may give this and any suggestions in 
setting by the side of this beautiful 
Evening Prayer for children, one that 
is suitable for the morning hours. 

With all best wishes for you and your 
great work. 

One Interested in Children. 

Thermopolis, Wyoming. 
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SHRINE MONT 


High in Virginia Alleghanies, 100 miles 
due west of Washington, central in Third 
Province, 13 miles by fine motor road from 
Mt. Jackson, where Greyhound buses and 
So. Ry. trains are met on notice. Group 
of 10 cottages about Cathedral Shrine and 
Refectory Hall. Many recreations. Church 
owned, operated at cost; welcomes Church 
people and friends from WHaster to Ad- 
vent; bd. & ldg.—outings $2 a day, vaca- 
tions $12.50 a week; also invites Church 
groups, retreats and conferences. Pro- 
spectus, Rev. K. L. Woodward, M. D., Di- 
rector, Shrine Mont, Orkney Springs, Va. 
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A Ten Point Program. 

Bishop Hobson in some of his addresses on The For- 
ward Movement has stated that, after conference with 
many clergy and laity in many parishes, there seem 
to stand out ten things that are weaknesses in the aver- 
age Episcopal Church. It is the duty of each parish 
to check itself on these points, and it is a task of the 
Forward Movement Commission to aid parishes in at- 
taining the ideal in each of these points. 

The ten points are as follows: a deeper spirit of fel- 
lowship between church members; a more adequate 
Church school program; a new and greater emphasis 
on confirmation and confirmation instruction; a re- 
newal of religion in the home; a carefully prepared 
program for youth; an effective program of adult edu- 
cation; a challenging and interesting program for 
men; more adequate teaching of the place of The Holy 
Communion; restoring church attendance; a sense of 
community responsibility. 

It would be a fine thing if every parish could chal- 
lenge itself honestly on each of these points. .We know 
one parish which has—and justly—the reputation of 
being unusually effective, that can only claim to be 
adequate in five of these points of program. And 
where parishes are interested there is often room for 
great improvement. 


Does not this ten point program center down to the 
main point that many parishes are carelessly running 
along without regard to the interests and needs of the 

_people in general? Are we not, in contrast to such a 
program, expecting the rector to urge all of these things 
from the pulpit, and yet not expect him to engage the 
participation of groups studying these vital points? 

Of course, as Bishop Hobson brings out, there are 
many other matters that are important. There will 
probably be letters written stating that the most im- 
portant matters have been left out entirely. One eril:- 
cism was that the missions were neglected in this pro- 
gram, revealing our weaknesses, but we wonder if that 
criticism took into consideration that in a religious 
sense the world was the community and a sense of 
community responsibility extended far beyond a parish 
boundary. But if each of these ten points were 
strengthened in each parish there would be adequate 
interest aroused to meet any other weakness. 


In the modern world we need more and more the 
sense of strength to acknowledge our weaknesses and 
_ the ability to enlist the members of the church to real- 
ize their own inadequateness. Surely The Forward 
4 Movement and Bishop Hobson are meeting our needs 
and pointing out to-us a real solution. 


Canon Law and Practicality. 

In the ignorance that is natural and yet is appalling 
in our average layman, we probably would be sure to 
find the greatest ignorance in regard to canon law. 
To the great majority of our people there is not even 
a knowledge that such a thing exists. The average 
vestryman realizes that there is such a thing, and the 
average delegate to the diocesan convention votes on 
such laws, but seldom ever hears of them in between 
sessions of the diocesan legislative body. Consequently 
in ignorance he fails to obey canon law and is ex- 
tremely surprised when it is called to his attentic 
that either he or a friend has broken one. 

Do we not need a complete revision of our canon 
law? We feel that we do. In the changing years the 
canons have been constantly revised with the hope of 
keeping up with changes of a developing church and 
nation. Many of the old have been retained, but addi- 
tions have been made and in many cases the canons 
are not known because the individual clergy feel that 
they do not take into account the way people are actu- 
ally living, and it would be more harmful to eall at- 
tention to the canon law than to ignore it. 

The tendency more and more in the law has been to 
turn to the bishops as the final place of discipline. 
Though our forefathers declared for a constitutional . 
episcopate, the hope that the bishops might be able to 
enforce law and order has resulted in turning to them 
for many of the judgments. 

The canons on marriage and divorce are typical. No 
trust has been left to the parish minister at all. For 
the most trivia] things, such as whether a clergyman 
might waive the three-day notification, must still be 
referred to the bishop. Though the bishop may live 
hundreds of miles away and not know any of the peo- 
ple involved, he must nevertheless, in company with 
the chancellor who is a lawyer, pass on the validity of 
a divorced person. 

The utmost foolishness comes in the treatment of 
persons who have been remarried contrary to the 
teaching of this Church. Many bishops have instructed 
their clergy to ignore this canon completely. As a mat- 
ter of fact if literally carried out many of our church 
people would be excommunicated automatically. 

Our plea is to turn many of these episcopal decisions 
over to the clergy who know the facts in the case and 
should be intelligent enough to know how to deal with 
them. Of course we will always have to be careful 
whom we admit as clergy. But granted that we live 
up to our ideals in education, let us restore the bishops 
in a sane canon law to spiritual pastors and masters 

(Continued on page 9.) 
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Church and World Problems as Others See Them 


The Value of The League of Nations. 
Ex-Secretary of State H. L. Stimson, in The New York Times. 

Really the only sure way of keeping America out of 
war is for the world to prevent war from coming. Of 
course, that cannot be done by any nation alone. It 
can only be done by cooperative effort, and that cooper- 
ative effort is a most difficult performance. 

Organized efforts in the world have reached the stage 
which we are now watching in the action of the League 
of Nations at Geneva, and we should be very foolish if 
we failed to recognize how far collective action has 
developed. Most of us confine ourselves to laughing 
at its failures. On the contrary, we should recognize 
and applaud the progress it has attained and pray for 
its complete success. Let us note what has happened 
in this present war between Italy and Ethiopia. For 
the first time in the history of the world the fifty- 
nine nations who constitute the League have been able 
to organize a public discussion of the matter before the 
war actually started. The two nations, Italy and Ethi- 
opia, have been called before the bar, so to speak, 
of the League and there have been presented publicly 
in the face of the world all the facts which underlay 
their quarrel. The whole world has been given an 
opportunity to see how flimsy was the excuse for any 
war. 

The whole world has‘been able to make up its mind 
as to which of these nations was at fault for this 
breach of the peace, and finally, after the matter had 
been fully heard and discussed, the nations constitut- 
ing the Couneil of the League have unanimously agreed 
that the fault lies on the doorstep of Italy and not 
Ethiopia. They have solemnly decided that the gov- 
ernment of Italy is the aggressor which has forced this 
war upon the world. Never before in the history of 
mankind has the world had the benefit of an impartial 
preliminary investigation by the neutral nations which 
has resulted in a unanimous verdict against one side 
and in favor of the other. 

Can there be any doubt that such a situation repre- 
sents an enormous progress in cooperative action on 
the part of the world, and has it not great possibilities 
for benefiting the world in the future in the preven- 
tion of war? And can any of us have any doubt that 
it is the duty of every one in every peace-loving na- 
tion throughout the world to throw his sympathies 
with the men and the nations and the League which 
has accomplished this great clarification of the rights 
and wrongs in this lamentable breach of the peace? 


Church and State. 
The Churchman, October 15, 1935. 

The refusal of eight-year-old Carleton Nichols of 
Lynn, Mass., to salute the American flag in school is an- 
other illustration of the difficulty of segregating reli- 
gion and politics, church and state. His father belongs 
to a religious sect which rejects all human governments 
as of the devil. Incidentally, we wonder that no one 
has pointed out the close similarity between the atti- 
tude of this youth and that of the early Christians who 
would not drop the incense before the image of the 
Roman Emperor. For after all, that meant little more 
than saluting the flag. We offer no defence of this boy 
and his father, and we sometimes have our doubts 
about the wisdom of the early Christians. But our 
greatest doubt is of the wisdom of school authorities 
who imagine that compelling children to recite an oath 
of allegiance to the flag is likely to have any material 
influence over their fundamental loyalty and patriot- 


ism. Just what good would be accomplished if the boy 
should yield to the threats of the school authorities? In 
the state and in the church we have not yet escaped 


from the superstition of the magic of recited formulas. 
* * * 


The World Not Going To The Dogs. 
Rev. J. M. Rowland, D. D., in the Christian Advocate, Octo- 
ber 10, 1935. 

No not all of it. Much of it is going and much of 
it has always gone that way. I am not prepared to say 
whether a bigger per cent of the race is headed pooch- 
ward than when I was a boy or not. I do believe it is 
making more fuss as it goes and running over more 
people on the way, and I believe the dogs are howling 
more than they used to do when they see what they 
have to deal with. We didn’t have the gas and the 
horns years ago and we couldn’t cut up such a racket 
going to the dogs. 

I am still optimistic about the young generation. I 
still believe in the girls—some of them. I get peeved 
with them for sifting their cigarette ashes in my soup 
every time I go in a restaurant and for smoking on 
the bus until my face feels like a hog jowl. I get a 
little sick when I am crowded in close quarters with 
them, for it always did nauseate me to smell fresh 
paint. But I still believe in the girls and believe that 
out of this rush and roar many of them will come as 
fine women and lovely mothers. 

* * ES 


The Present Strategy of Christian Advance. 
Federal Council Bulletin, October, 1935. 

There was a time—and not long ago—when there 
was a great body of Christian conviction and passion, 
but too meagre recognition of the social tasks to which 
spiritual resources should be harnessed. Today the 
situation is reversed. We see clearly great causes of 
human welfare:to be served but lack the religioas faith 
and energy which are essential to high achievement. 

There was a time—and not long ago—when it was 
generally assumed that Christianity is necessary for the 
highest: morality and character. Faith in God was re- 
garded as the foundation of ‘‘the good life.”? Today 
the situation is radically different. A point of view 
prevails (commonly described as secularism) which 
denies the very thing that was formerly taken for 
granted. It is now widely held, most obviously in 
Russia, but also in our own country as well, that the 
ae social living has no connection with religicus be- 
lief. 

In this new situation, the whole strategy of the Chris- 
tian Church is altered. The point of primary emphasis 
has shifted. Once it was of crucial importance to 
arouse Christians to action. That need still remains, 
but the thing of most crucial importance today is to 
rebuild the foundations of Christian faith. 

This consideration gives impressive significance to 
the movement for spiritual awakening which is being 
launched by the Federal Council of Churches under 
the general title of the ‘‘National Preaching Mission,’’ 
about which a full announcement will soon be made. 
It is to be a united effort to bring about a revival of 
religion—in the deepest sense of the term. It is to be 
directed to restoring faith in God, as revealed in Je- 
sus Christ, to its true place of primacy. It proceeds — 
upon the belief that until there is a fresh grasp of the 
Christian understanding of life and a rebirth of basic 
Christian conviction, we cannot hope for any great 
triumph of any Christian cause. 
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The Spiritual Stratosphere 


Our Lord taught us in His parables that even the 
most ordinary and commonplace things can be given 
a spiritual significance. Thus for instance, He said :— 
““The Kingdom of Heaven is like unto a grain of mus- 
tard seed.’’ And again:—‘The Kingdom of Heaven 
is hke unto leaven which a woman took and hid in 
three measures of meal till the whole was leavened.”’ 
These are but instances of the way in which He illus- 
trated His teaching of the Kingdom from natural ob- 
jects, with which His hearers were familiar. In mod- 
ern times the discoveries which have beer made by our 
men of science have greatly enriched our store of il- 
lustrations which can be used to bring heaven and 
earth nearer together. 


A Parable From Aviation. 

For instance, the stratosphere has of late years been 
brought within our ken by the daring of our aviators 
in seeking to use it as a new highway for an easy and 
more rapid means of communication with the Old 
World. The stratosphere provides a more rarified at- 
mosphere which offers far less resistance than in the 
lower altitudes, that is, those nearer the earth. More- 
over the stratosphere is free from clouds and also, we 
believe, from winds and storms. Now we may com- 
pare the spiritual world with the stratosphere, as it 
is free from so many of the things which disturb our 
peace of mind in this present world, and offer resist- 
ance to our efforts towards the attainment of a higher 
life. 


‘‘The world is too much with us late and soon, 
Getting and spending we lay waste our powers.’’ 


A Babel of Ideas. 

There is so much confusion of thought caused by the 
mingling of so many different interests, political, eco- 
nomic, scientific, and philosophical, that we seem to be 
driven hither and thither by the chance winds coming 
from many different directions. Or we may say that 
we are more or less in a fog all the time, because there 
does not seem to be any clear road ahead; no definite 
objective towards which we can guide our steps. Nor 
do there seem to be any great World Leaders who have 
a clear vision of an upward path which will lead us 
onto higher ground, far above all the confusion and 
uncertainty which seem to be characteristic of our day 
and generation. 


The Only Way of Escape. 

It is a great relief to know that there is a world 
near at hand to which we can betake ourselves and 
find an atmosphere of calm and peace such as this world 
cannot give nor take away. For on the wings of faith 
and prayer we can rise above the clouds and storms 
which beset us here and can contemplate the Eternal 
Realities which cannot be disturbed or shaken even 
by the rise and fall of nations, or by any of the calami- 
ties of war or revolution, or any other catastrophe 
which may seem to threaten our existing civilization. 
The spiritual stratosphere is a safe refuge from all 
that threatens our happiness and peace of mind here 


i 


on earth. There the sun always shines because that 
sunshine is none other than the consciousness of the 
Love of God, the knowledge of which fills the soul 
with the assurance that all must be well no matter what 
may seem to be against us. 


‘“Why should we dwell ’midst clouds of fear 
When glorious sunlight is so near, 
Or in the gloom of doubt be found 
When love encircles us around ?’’ 


The Confusion of Our Religious Ideas. 

Our religious life here on earth is so closely inter- 
woven with thoughts and desires connected with that 
which is merely temporal that it is almost impossible to 
distinguish between the mere outward appearance of 
things and the underlying reality which is only to be 
found in the unseen world. Even in matters of relj- 
gious belief there are so many different opinions cur- 
rent among Christians, and there is such an interming- 
ling of secular and religious questions that it is hard 
to realize how wonderful the truths of Christianity are. 


“Life like a dome of many colored glass 
Stains the pure radiance of eternity 
Until death shivers it to atoms.”’ 


The Temporal and the Eternal. 

If we could do as St. Paul did:—‘‘Look not at the 
things which are seen but at the things which are not 
seen,’’ then we should not be blinded and deceived by 
the merely temporal but see clearly and continuously a 
vision of the Eternal. In other words, if we would 
escape from the shadows and false lights of the life 
of the world, we must accustom ourselves to contem- 
plate with undistracted mind and attention the Pres- 
ence of God, for that is really the spiritual stratosphere 
where the atmosphere is pure and clear from clouds and 
mists and the Light of the Love of God is always 
with us. 


The Omnipresence of Love. 


If God is Love, then love is everywhere, 
And sheds the glow of dawn on black despair, 
Turning the night of gloom to daylight fair. 


If God is Love, then love doth ever wait 
Upon man’s need; it is fair Eden’s gate 
Through which he flees and finds a happier state. 


If God is Love, then sins that bar the way 
To His own presence, soon must pass away 
When man doth humbly turn to God and pray. 


If God is Love, then love doth seek to share 
The sorrow and the burden of man’s care, 
For Christ the King of Love, the cross did bear. 


If God is Love, then death itself must be 

Not foe, but kindly friend to set us free, 

That man the blessedness of God may see. 
Frederick W. Neve. 
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The Outbreak of War 


By WILLIAM T. MANNING, 
Bishop of New York. 


On earth good will toward men—St. Luke 2:14. 


E ARE SEEING at this time with deep dismay 

a new outbreak of War in the World. It isa 

striking and an humbling fact that this situa- 
tion exists at a moment when we are commemorating 
the four hundredth anniversary of the Translation of 
the Bible into our own tongue. If the teachings of 
that Book were received and followed, War in this 
world would be unknown. But today War again con- 
fronts us, and as Bishop of this Diocese, and from the 
pulpit of this Cathedral, I feel that I] must speak of it 
With the vast tragedy of the World War still fresh in 
our minds, with not only its memories but its effects 
still weighing tragically upon us, it seems incredible 
that we should be witnessing another outbreak the 
consequences of which no one ean foretell. The War in 


peace, 


Ethiopia is not remote from us here in America. To- 
day the whole World is one World. Whether we w ish 
it or not, we are all members of one World Family. No 


nation today can sit secure in its own fancied isolation. 
What is done today in China, or in India, or in Africa, 
affects the life of all of us. As one of the Family of 
Nations, we cannot escape our share of the moral and 
spiritual effects of this War nor our share of moral 
responsibility in regard to it. If the United States 
were bearing its rightful share of World responsibility 
as a member of the League of Nations, the situation 
at this moment might be a different one. And if th 

outbreak should lead to a European Crisis, which God 
forbid, we shall inevitably become involved deeply as 
we wish to avoid this. As the world stands today we 
cannot separate ourselves from the issues and the con 
sequences of the situation in Ethiopia. Even if this 
War should be localized and confined to its present field 
its moral and spiritual principles and effects are of 
deep concern to us. We do not wish to be unfair in 
our judgment of the action of Italy. We feel great 
regard for the Italian people and appreciate their noble 
contributions to the world. We know that all the na- 
tions, including our own nation, have sinned in this 
matter. We recognize that Italy has suffered hard- 
ship and injustice in the terms of the Versailles Treaty, 
as other nations have also. We know that Italy is in 
great and real need of opportunity for her increasing 
population. We know that our present political and 
economic system, national and international, is imper- 
fect, and that there is great need of juster arrange- 
ments, and of a juster sharing of opportunity, among 
the nations of the world. These considerations and 
others must be taken into account but, giving these 
considerations full weight, nothing can justify this un- 
provoked attack of Italy upon Ethiopia and its people. 
The leading nations of the world, Italy among them, 
have solemnly pledged themselves that such attacks by 
one people upon another shall no longer be made. They 
have agreed not to use military and naval force as an 
instrument of national policy. The violation of that 
agreement by Italy is a step backward in the progress 
of humanity, it is a blow to the efforts and move- 
ments for the ending of War and to the sacredness 
of International agreements; it is a threat to the peace 

and security of the World. In this action Italy is 
forgetting the Law of God and her own honour, and 
is committing an immeasurable wrong and crime 
against the Ethiopian people. On Christian principles 
this action cannot be defended or excused. Chris- 
tians and Churches in all lands should lift up thei 
voices in condemnation of this wrong to Ethiopia and 
offer their prayers that juster counsels may prevail and 
that the strife may speedily be ended. And let us hope 


that to the Italan people and their leaders their own 
great Church both in Italy and elsewhere will make 
its voice heard unmistakably for justice and peace. 

This deliberate and ruthless act of aggression should 
stir all of us to redouble our efforts for the ending of 
War and the establishment of peace among men. 


We must not allow ourselves to become dis- 
Great progress has been made in the 
Peace Movement. The War Spirit is powerful, but the 
Peace Spirit is growing stronger and stronger. More 
has been done for the promotion of Peace in the past 
fifteen years than had been done in the preceding fif- 
teen centuries. There is a public sentiment and a pub- 
lic conscience in the matter today which did not exist 
twenty years ago. 

Our Leagues and pacts are far from perfect, but they 
have accomplished much. 

They have fostered a sentiment against War more 
powerful than ever before, and that sentiment will 
orow. 

We must more thoroughly and fearlessly face the 
economic causes of War. If we are to have Peace in 
this world we must have human society built for Peace, 
built on the principles of Justice, Brotherhood, and 
Mutual Service. 

We must use our influence, to the utmost of our 
ability and opportunity in creating and strengthening 
public opinion and we must give our full, aetive coop- 
eration and support to all wise efforts and movements 
for the establishing and upholding of World Peace. 
Can we say that we are doing this as a Nation? Not 
one of us wishes to see our Country drawn into War 
anywhere. Kut America has some duty and responsi- 
bility in this world beyond playing the part of an ‘‘un- 
official observer.’’ 

We must not be guided by mere emotionalism in our 
work for Peace. We must face the hard facts and think 
clearly and justly on this great question. We must 
not talk as though the use of force is always immoral, 
or as though there is no difference between those who 
engage in police action for the preservation of Peace 
and those who wage deliberate and aggresive War. 
Confused thinking of that sort does not mee or 
strengthen the cause of Peace. 


Ramsay MacDonald who has stood all his life for 
Peace, asks this question :—‘‘If a nation insists, upon 
being the aggressor, refusing to negotiate and defy- 
ing every consequence, and exercises its will by military 
force, what is our duty? Can pacifists stand aside and 
say, Because I do not believe in force I will let 
those who do believe in it exercise their destructive 
will on nations? Or are we driven by hard facts to 
accept the view that when an aggressor arises to smash 
the world’s peace machinery, International opinion 
must unite to protect the world against him?’’ This, 
Mr. MacDonald says, is a question for peace makers 
the world over to study and settle. 

The world is asking today how we ean establish and 
preserve Peace on earth. Our movements and meas- 
ures are helping. But there is only one sufficient and — 
adequate answer to that question and the stern logic of 
facts and events is compelling us to see this. The one 
full and adequate answer is that given by the Christian 
Gospel, the bringing in of the ‘Kingdom of God on — 
earth. There is no other answer. There is no 0 er 
world-wide call to Peace and Brotherhood exce rept t 

(Continued on page 10.) 


Wess CAN we do to promote the cause of Peace? 


couraged. 


> 


apocalyptic 
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The Bible and the College Student 


By WALTER LEE LINGLE, 


President of Davidson College. 


OLLEGE students cannot afford to leave the Bible 
C out of their reading and thinking. From a liter- 

ary, historical, ethical, and spiritual point of view 
no man’s education is complete without a knowledge 
of the Bible. The Bible is not a single book. It is a 
divine library, which is noted for its comprehensive- 
ness and infinite variety. John Richard Green illus- 
trates its charm and variety in an eloquent paragraph 
in his ‘‘Short History of the English People.’’ He 
says: ‘‘ When Bishop Bonner set up the first six Bibles 
in St. Paul’s, many well-disposed people used much 
to resort to the hearing thereof, especially when they 
could get any that had an audible voice to read to 
‘them Sunday after Sunday, day after day, the 
erowds that gathered round Bonner’s Bibles in the 
nave of St. Paul’s, or the family group that hung on 
the words of the Geneva Bible in the devotional exer- 
cises at home, were leavened with a new literature. 
Legend and annal, Warsong and psalm, state roll and 
biography, the mighty voices of prophets, the parables 
of evangelists, stories of mission journeys, of perils 
by sea and among the heathen, philosophic argument, 
visions—all were flung broadcast over 
minds unoccupied, for the most part, by rival learn- 
ing.”’ 

Sir Walter Scott was one of the greatest of all the 
novelists who have ever written in the English lan- 
guage. He wrote many books and knew books as few 
men have ever known them. His great library is still 
intact in his beautiful old home known as Abbotsford. 
As I went through his library this past summer, I was 


struck by the large number and scholarly character 


of the books which it contained. One of the most con- 
spicuous books in that library is a handsome copy of 
the Bible, which bears this inscription in the hand- 
writing of his mother: ‘‘To my son, Walter Scott, from 
his affectionate mother, Ann Rutherford’’; and this 
additional inscription in his own handwriting: ‘‘This 
Bible was the gift of my grandfather to my mother 
and presented by her to me.”’ 


He prized that Bible not only as an heirloom, but as 
a book of literature and a book of life. His son-in-law 
and biographer, Lockhart, who is buried at his feet in 
Dryburgh Abbey, tells of a striking incident that oc- 
eurred while Sir Walter was on his last bed of illness 
and only a few days before his death: ‘‘He expressed 
a wish that I should read to him, and when I asked 
from what book, he said: ‘Need you ask? There is 
but one’.”’ As that great man surveyed his whole 
library and the whole field of literature, there was one 
book that towered above all others, and that was his 
Bible. I wonder if it was his mother’s Bible that he 
was calling for. At any rate, there is the estimate of 
a great man whose library was crowded with all man- 
ner of great books. Is it too much to say that no man’s 
education is complete without a knowledge of this 
Book of Books? 


HAT has been the attitude of college students to- 

ward this Book? One day Martin Luther, a 

student at the University of Erfurt, ran across 
a copy of the Bible in the university library. It was 
the first complete copy of the Bible that he had ever 
seen. It laid hold of his heart and mind and trans- 
formed his whole life. That copy of the Bible had 
more to do in making Martin Luther a great Christian 
leader and a great world figure, than any other influ- 
ence that ever entered into his life. 
- William Tyndale was an unusually brilliant student 


in the University of Oxford. His biographer tells us 
that he became so skilled in Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
French, Spanish, Italian, and English, that whichever 
he spoke in you would suppose was his native tongue. 
The Bible came into his life with all its transforming 
power. It completely captured his heart and mind, and 
he yielded himself to it without reservation, and fin- 
ally gave his life for it. Today we think of him as 
the father of the English Bible. As we celebrate the 
four hundredth anniversary of the printing of the first 
complete Bible in English, let us remember that of 
it the New Testament and the Pentateuch were prac- 
tically Tyndale’s translation with a few revisions. 

John and Charles Wesley, and’ George Whitefield, 
students at Oxford University, became interested in 
the methodical study of the Bible. It became a trans- 
forming power in their lives, and they went out to 
turn the world upside down. Through the power of 
the Word of God, John Wesley became the greatest 
force of the eighteenth century in England. 

Thus we might come on down through the centuries 
and eall the roll of a multitude of college and univer- 
sity students whose lives have been transformed and 
made great by the Word of God. But what about 
present-day college students? Of course, it is not pos- 
sible to put all college students together in one group 
under one label. There are just as many different 
kinds of college students as there are of older people, 
and there are at least fifty-seven varieties of the older 
ones. 


Some college students shrug their shoulders at the 
Bible. Others are indifferent toward it. There are 
still others who are woefully ignorant of it. But, after 
all this has been said, there are many college students 
who approach it with reverence and find rich treasures 
iit. 


O ONE person knows the hundreds of thousands 
N of college students in America well enough to 
speak with certainty about their attitude toward 
the Bible. Let me speak definitely out of my own obser- 
vation and experience. I have the privilege of being 
connected with a college which has a student group of 
650 young men representing more than twenty-five 
different states. For nearly fifty years courses in the 
English Bible have been a required part of the curricu- 
lum.. Freshmen and Sophomores are required to take 
three hours a week. Elective courses are provided for 
Juniors and Seniors. The English Bible itself is stud- 
ied and not simply books about the Bible. After fifty 
years we ought to be in a position to form some esti- 
mate of the attitude of our college students toward the 
Bible. 

First of all, it is our observation that the great ma- 
jority of college students who study the Bible find 
it an interesting book. The late United States Senator 
Albert J. Beveridge wrote a book entitled: ‘‘The Bible 
as Good Reading.’’ The majority of students study- 
ing the Bible will concur in the idea expressed in that 
title. By the way, in that book Senator Beveridge says: 
‘‘Surely this book has not held sway over the human 
mind for two thousand years without having engaging 
qualities—something that appeals to our interest.’’ 

The majority of those students who study the Bible 
find it a profitable book. Its teachings enter into their 
moral, ethical, and spiritual ideals and thus help to 
mold their characters. Not only so, but its simplicity 
and beauty help to mold their English style. We won- 

(Continued on page 10.) 
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The Humanity of a Tree 


By STAMO §&. SPATHEY, 
Editor of the Book Reviews. 


E ALi love to repeat the words of the singer, 
‘‘Only God can make a tree.’?’ We may also 
conelude that only God can make a man. This 


is the claim of all religious waiths of all ages, more so 
of Judaism and Christianity. God has made man. This 
is final, but the method He used to make him is another 
matter that shall be discussed in some future article; 
however, there is a very close affinity between men and 
trees. Trees play a conspicuous part in Divine revela- 
tion as we find it in the Bible. There was the for- 
bidden tree in the midst of the Garden of Eden. We 
read in Genesis 1:11, where God created grass and 
trees before He had created life. This was necessary 
because most living creatures, including man, cannot 
live without grass and trees. Then we think of the 
Tree of Life guarded by the flaming sword of the 
Cherubim, keeping the first man from eating of its 
fruit and living for ever. Then we turn to the last 
book of the Bible; there we find that man who was 
expelled from the garden of his childhood by disobedi- 
ence has received an invitation, ‘‘And the Spirit and 
the Bride say, Come’’—the echo is picked up from 
the Spirit and the Bride, ‘‘and let him that heareth 
say, Come. And let him that is athirst Come. And 
whosoever will, let him take the water of hfe freely’’ 
(Rev. 21:17). The Cherubim, with their flaming sword, 
stand at the gate of Eden wondering at the progress 
of redemptive love. Man left the Garden with its 
talking serpents and forbidden tree never to return. 
Man has eaten of the Tree of Life in Jesus Christ and 
lives for ever. The former expulsion is changed into 
an invitation, the condemnation into a benediction, the 
curse into a blessing, and the right to the Tree of 
Life is restored. This is a picture of the Bible con- 
cerning man and trees. There are other instances 
where trees were used by Jesus Christ to teach lessons 
of fruitless human lives. This we have in the cursing 
of the fig tree. As a matter of fact, by careful obser- 
vation of the text as was reported by the eye-witnesses, 
Jesus did not curse the tree as we think of cursing, 
He just spoke of the tree’s nature. When the tree was 
found withered, Peter thought Jesus had cursed it, but 
He did not. ‘‘And Jesus answered and said unto it, 
‘No man eat fruit of thee hereafter for ever’ ’’ (Mark 
11:14). The key to the interpretation of this pas- 
sage is that it was barren, ‘‘Having leaves.’’ Exter- 
nally dressed but no fruit. This is true of human lives. 
We see them in every nook of life. They are worthless 
and are bound for destruction. A wonderful lesson! 
The fig tree is a fruit-bearing tree and is responsible 
because of its peculiar nature. Jesus did not say this 
to any timber tree. All trees were not made to bear 
fruit, as we well know. The fig tree is good for nothing 
else, and if it fails in this particular and only destiny, 
might as well wither away and cease to be. 

AVING these few instances from the Bible in 
mind, we ask why trees have played such a prom- 
inent part in Divine revelation? We will find the 

answer in the fact that there is humanity in trees. 
Most of the virtues of human life are found in trees. 
Trees are mute philosophers, carrying on the laws of 
their own life accurately and with a marvelous con- 
stancy. A tree is born like a human being. It starts 
with a tiny seed that contains its particular life char- 
acteristics. Its life is inherited from its ancestors, 
so is human life. We inherit life. Anything that is in- 
herited bespeaks of an eternal Source we know as God. 
There are instincts in a tree. Self-preservation is very 
pronounced. It directs its roots down into the soil 
because there it finds its necessary food to sustain its 
life, but does not depend on its roots alone, it shoots 
upwards and develops leaves. The leaves are the tree’s 


nostrils by which it breathes air and the rays of the 
sun, for this reason no tree can grow where there is no 
sunlight. On high mountain tops where there is snow 
the year round, no trees can thrive. The tree’s first 
characteristic is dependence on other forces for its 
existence. We human beings are like trees in this 
respect. We get our sustaining elements from the same 
old earth, but we must cultivate it. It will not yield 
food unless we work it. This is a law of existence 
for both men and trees. The tree cultivates the soil 
that sustains it by dropping its old leaves around its 
circumference and thereby enriches the soil to supply 
its needs. 

Besides dependence and constant activity, the tree 
is subject to disease and death as we are. Germs and 
insects prey on trees. Some are destroyed early in 
life as children, others in their youth, still others in 
old age. This inner decay exposes the tree to the vio- 
lence of the wind and some day the stately old tree 
that has withstood many violent attacks tumbles over. 
This is a human characteristic of trees. We are hke 
trees in this respect. Trees are subject to epidemics. 
So are. we. We contract each other’s diseases as trees 
do. 


ASSING to the last and perhaps the greatest hu- 
P man characteristic of the tree—this looks more lke 

Divine than human, e. g., the tree’s sacricial serv- 
ice for men. Trees die to give men lumber to build 
houses and to make furniture. Every time we sit on a 
chair or open a door we must realize that we touch the 
bones of a dead tree. When we sit in a church pew to 
worship God, we must think of the trees that supplied 
the wood to make the pews. Walking on the floor—only 
if the dead trees could speak They are burned up in 
flames to keep us warm in the winter and to cook our 
meals. Of course, today we do not use as much wood 
to cook and heat our houses as in olden days, and 
therefore we must save trees from destruction. 

Trees also supply lumber for building ships to navi- 
gate the seas, rivers, lakes and oceans. Until recent 
years, ships were made entirely of wood. The old 
wooden sailing boats, who can forget them? Even 
now all small craft is made of wood. Someone ought 
to write a book on the service of trees to humanity. 
I think it is far greater than of animals. But I must 
close with an earnest plea to everybody to be careful 
not to cause forest fires now in the fall season of the 
year, when trees will drop their leaves and prepare to 
rest for a while until spring. Thousands upon thou- 
sands of trees are destroyed every year by fires that 
could be prevented. If only God can make a tree, 
men, please do not destroy what you cannot make. 
Trees are human, like you. Do not commit murder. 
Hear the plea of the poet George Perkins Morris to save 
trees: 

‘“Woodman, spare that tree! 
Touch not a single bough! 
In youth it sheltered me, 
And I’ll protect it now. 
"Twas my forefather’s hand 
That placed it near his cot; 
There, woodman, let it stand, 
Thy axe shall harm it not!’’ 

Just one more thought: It was a tree that died to 
supply the two Henrie of the Cross upon which Jesus 
Christ died to give life to dying humanity. If that 
tree could have spoken on Calvary when it felt that i 1 
nocent blood flowing from Emmanuel’s veins—Oh, if 
only it could have spoken to tell the story of man’s 
cruelty, of his brutality and of his sins that erucify 
the noblest and best, what story it woul be! E 
tree pas its Cross. 
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Evangelical Truth and Apostolic Order 


By FREDERICK WARD KATES, 
Rochester, New York. 


NE hundred and five years ago this fall died John 
Henry Hobart, third bishop of the Diocese of New 
York, who has been called by some ‘‘the greatest 

Bishop of our Church in this land.’’ 

Bishop Hobart is a monumental figure in the history 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, eclipsed in the 
value and extent of his contributions to the Church 
only by Bishop Wiliam White of Pennsylvania, Pre- 
siding Bishop from 1795 to 1836. 

In the annals of our Church Bishop Hobart’s name 
will be forever memorable because of his tremendous 
accomplishments and influence on the Church at home 
and because of his very considerable share, until lately 
but little realized, in the Oxford Movement. 

Hobart’s death, September 12, 1830, in the rectory 
of St. Peter’s Church, Auburn, New York, marked the 
end of an epoch-making episcopate. The Rt. Rev. 
Richard Channing Moore, second bishop of Virginia, 
read the burial service at his funeral in Trinity Church, 
New York City. 

From 1811-1830 Bishop Hobart was an indefatigable 
worker in his diocese, at that time the entire State of 
New York. Church membership increased three times 
faster than the population of the state. In 1811 he 
found Davenport Phelps the only missionary west of 
Utica in a region of about 300,000 population. He 
left thirty-six missionaries within the same limits out 
of fifty-two in the whole state. 

He found twenty parishes and missions with five 
churches, two of them unfinished, and less than 500 
communicants in 1811. At his death there were sixty- 
six parishes and missions, with thirty-six churches built 
and consecrated, and 2,331 communicants and about 
1,000 children under religious instruction. 

He found no provision for the support of the episco- 
pate except the salary of an assistant minister of Trin- 
ity Church, New York City. He left an episcopal 
fund of $46,474. 

Besides these accomplishments and even more note- 
worthy was his vigorous championship and clear and 
persuasive setting forth in his preaching, addresses 
and books, of the distinctive principles of our Church, 
until that time, frankly, slurred over and kept out of 
sight. 

Ny banner is Evangelical Truth and Apostolic Or- 
der,’’ declared Hobart, and with this watchword, he 
awoke the Church to new life, to a fresh awareness of 
her genius and mission. 

He was rightly called a ‘‘Soldier of Christ’’; he was 
a soldier for Christ and also for His Church. In 
1804 he published a widely-circulated devotional work 
entitled, ‘‘A Companion for the Altar,’’ in which he 
declared his belief in the divine nature of the Church, 
the distinctive marks of which he claimed to be ‘‘ primi- 
tive faith and apostolic order.’’ 

““Could I send my voice,’’ he said, ‘‘into every part 
of Zion I would send it with this holy watchword: 
‘The Church in her faith, her ministry, her order, her 
worship, in all her great distinctive principles’.’’ 

His views met with opposition and he was accused 
of ‘‘disturbing the peace of the Church.’’ But within 
his empire state diocese there was singular harmony 
and universal acceptation of the point of view and 
opinions of the forceful, energetic and beloved Bishop. 
New York, due to his influence, became what was 
known in his time as a ‘‘ High Church”’ diocese. Bishop 
Hobart rooted in the hearts of Episcopalians through- 
out the growing state a high estimation of and loyalty 
to the Church, her mission and principles, which have 
never been lost. 

In his style of preaching Hobart anticipated John 


Henry Newman by combining evangelical fervor with 
Catholic doctrine. All contemporary accounts eall at- 
tention to the warmth and moving power of his ser- 
mons. “They knew not whether to call him High 
Churchman or Methodist.’’ 

Not least of Bishop Hobart’s contributions to our 
Church was the deep impress he made not only on 
the laity of his diocese but upon the clergy whom he 
gathered round him for the hard and self-denying mis- 
sionary work in Western New York and who became 
largely what they were through the stimulating and 
guiding personality of their leader. 

Canon C. P. 8. Clarke, prebendary of Salisbury, Eng- 
land, and one of the Church’s foremost historians, 
credits Hobart with anticipating Newman’s famous 
argument of the via media; that, whereas Evangeli- 
cals and Liberals had taken from the original deposit 
of faith, and Roman Catholics had added to and ecor- 
rupted it, the English Church alone had preserved it 
pure and undefiled. 

‘“‘Hobart was certainly the precursor and possibly 
the inspirer of the Oxford Movement,’’ says Canon 
Clarke, who traces a close and highly significant con- 
nection between Hobart and the Oxford Movement. 

In 1824 Hobart was in England and visited Oxford. 
He dined with Newman and won his admiration. By 
Hobart’s celebre dictum, ‘‘ Evangelical Truth and Apos- 
tolie Order,’’? Newman understood the American 
bishop to mean a combination in due proportion of 
Church tradition and order with Evangelical fervor. 

The idea of Tracts as a means of propagating Catho- 
lic doctrine was derived by Newman from Hobart. 
‘“‘Newman owed to him the idea of Tracts which were 
to be aggressive, outspoken, recalling their readers to 
first principles. In their general aim and scope the 
Tracts for the Times closely resemble the productions 
of Hobart’s Tract Society founded in 1810. 

Hobart early recognized the missionary value of the 
printed word and established in 1808 in New York 
‘‘The Churchman’s Magazine,’’ later the tract society, 
wrote considerably himself, and fostered the founda- 
tion and encouraged the fine success of ‘‘The Gospel 
Messenger,’’ diocesan church newspaper founded in 
1827, his most effective agency of instruction. 

Hobart’s leadership and success in rooting Christ 
and His Church in the hearts of upstate New Yorkers 
lay in the power of his spoken word—preaching—and 
in the ability of his written words, coming to his peo- 
ple through different channels, to persuade, win and 
teach. 

His example and success suggest the latent power 
for spreading the Gospel that lies in the printed word, 
an agency too little used and developed in our Church 
today. The Church has a strong right arm in its press; 
and every Churchman by his support of a Church pa- 
per can further strengthen this proved effective agency 
of spreading Christ’s message and God’s Kingdom to 
men. 


* * * 


EDITORIALS. 
(Continued from page 3.) 


and get away from the idea that they are judges of a 
semi-criminal court. Then we might allow our laity 
to read the law and know what it is all about. At pres- 
ent it is hidden, for many believe as now written it 
is neither Christian nor useful. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


IBLE LIGHT ON EVERYDAY PROBLEMS: By Marie 
Lemoine Harrison. Fleming H. Revell Company, New 
York. Pp. 245. Price, $2.35. 


This book’s aim is, in the language of the author, “‘to 
help turn the leaves of the Bible for those to whom. it 
might remain closed and sealed——To encourage them to seek 
in the Bible for guidance for everyday life, and to make 
it a simple thing for this guidance to be found.” 

Grouped under such headings as Everyday Laws, Every- 
day Needs, Everyday Duties, Everyday Faults, Everyday 
Experiences, Everyday Guidance, Everyday Peace, are ar- 
rayed almost innumerable problems that confront anyone 
trying to lead a life upward from the humblest triumph 
on to higher conquerings. 

Arresting is Mrs. Harrison’s statement of the raison 
d’etre of the work: ‘During many years, in daily contact 
with children, and in meeting all sorts of problems common 
to most men and women, there has been growing a desire 
for guidance, but guidance of a special kind, and a longing 
for support and strength outside of one’s self, or one’s 
immediate circle. . Highways and byways were searched 
—those who would pause were questioned—books were 
made to give of their treasure——but the sense of an unful- 
filled need continued. Slowly, one sure lead after 
another appeared, was tested, and was never found want- 
ing. But whence came these leads? . How was it pos- 
sible they never failed, when everything human withered 
and decayed and ended? . . They were what appeared to 
be distinct instruction, received in prayer and meditation; 
they were the unraveling of tangles which had been placed 
in God’s hands; they were the chance words of friends, the 
acts of kindness that quickened one’s pulse; the art of 
God in the sunsets; the peace of God in the night season. 
But where to find these leads in black and white, and the 
prestige they needed back of them to satisfy the question- 
ing? At long last, be it said with shame, after all kinds 
of writings had been read with care, the Bible, the Book 
of God, was opened and looked into, with no high thought 
that the quest was ended—pbut it was. Here, in letters 
clear and golden, were the simple, kindly words telling how 
to make life beautiful.” 


Each, of the numberless problems considered has its Bibli- 
cal text, followed by comment. The style is simple, clear, 
direct, and very brief. With hardly any illustration or ref- 
erence, yet a wealth of experience of life and the fruits 
of world-wide reading of worth-while books are sensed in 
prolific background. The book has been translated into 
Chinese at the university of Pekin for the use of mission 
work in China. 

A valuable piece of work to fill a vital need. 

S. L. Rotter. 


* * * 


HE CERTAINTIES OF THE GOSPEL: By William 
Childs Robinson. 150 Pages. Price, $1. The, Zon- 
dervan Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


This book is an expanded form of a series of addresses 
given to young people, but it is by no means the usual 
platitudinous, well-meant and ineffectual counsel one might 
expect in such. The author is the outstanding younger 
theologian of the South, both in training and experience, 
a former teacher of the reviewers, and more familiar with 
European religious thought than any one else we happen 
to know. He is a professor of Historic Theology in Co- 
lumbia Seminary, Decatur, Georgia, a Presbyterian school, 
but Churchmen will find in the book a stimulating certi- 
tude which fits in well with our emphasis on the historic 
Christian faith. He begins by noting that the Catholic 
today has more assurance and certainty than the Protestant, 
ealls Certainty ‘‘the lost chord in modern Protestantism’’, 
and insists with the reformers that ‘‘God cannot be wor- 
shipped in doubt’’, The Certainties he devotes chapters 
to are the certainties that God is the Author of the Gospel, 
that Jesus Christ is the substance of the Gospel, His Death 
and Resurrection, Grace, Faith, and the Certainty of God’s 
Love and Care, the Comfort of the Gospel. 

The book is written in the main in popular style. Yet 
the author is to be commended for not surrendering to his 
readers by ‘‘writing down” to them; instead, he writes so 
that a wide range of reading and culture is assumed, and 
the reader must use his intelligence—a rarely used faculy 
in religious reading. Karl Adam, Karl Barth (more criti- 
cized than commended), Paul Elmer More, Walter Lowrie 
and Gogarten, Forsythe, Moffatt, Streeter, Clement of Rome, 
Gregory .Nanzianzen troop across the pages with many 
others. The book is strongly Evangelical in tone, and 
reading it will deepen the religion of the heart as well as 
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stimulate the intelligent study of the certainty of the ever- 
lasting gospel, as proclaimed by the historic Church. 
C.. GABE 


* * * 


THE BIBLE AND THE COLLEGE STUDENT. 
(Continued from page 7.) 
der sometimes where Abraham Lincoln ever learned 
the use of the pure and beautiful English of his Get- 
tysburg address and his second inaugural. He probably 
lets us into the secret when he tells us that the two 

greatest events in his life were when he borrowed a 

life of George Washington and when he opened the 

Bible and read the life of Christ. 

When I question alumni who have been out for years, 
practically all of them tell me that they are glad they 
were required to take the courses in the English Bible, 
and that they have found these courses among the 
most profitable of all the courses they took during their 
college and university days. 

The present-day college student probably does not 
look upon the Bible as an authoritative book in the 
same sense in which our fathers did, and yet, after 
they have studied it, the majority of them would agree 
with Coleridge when he said: ‘‘In the Bible there is 
more that finds me than I have experienced in all 
other books put together; the words of the Bible find 
me at greater depths of my being, and whatever finds 
me brings with it an irresistible evidence of having 
proceeded from the Holy Spirit.’’ 

THE OUTBREAK OF WAR. 
(Continued from page 6.) 

of the Gospel of Christ. There is no other power great 

enough to break down the barriers of race and caste 

and colour and unite our whole race in one great 
family of God. There is no other Who shows us the 

Way, and Who can speak to the heart of all humanity 

except Jesus Christ. And His Kingdom will eome— 

for He reigns at the right hand of God. It may be 
through great tribulation, but His Kingdom will come. 

Whatever may happen in this world—whether we be- 

lieve in Him or not—whether we do our part or not— 

whether our present civilization is to be saved or not— 

Jesus Christ reigns—His Kingdom will come, and His 

Will will be done, here on earth as it is in Heaven. 

* ca * 

; IS WITNESSES: By Andrew Sledd. The Cokesbury 
Press, Nashville, Tenn. 240 pages with the bibliog- 
TaphY.. Pricewodeeb. ; : 

This is a brief but good study in the Acts of the Apos- 
tles by Dr. Sledd, professor of New Testament Language 
and Literature in Emory University. It is a historical ex- 
position on the real historical book of the Christian faith. 
It is not technical, as one would expect, but explanatory and 
inspirational. It is accurate in its outline sections. The 
book can be used by Bible classes and teachers for class 
study with much helpfulness. The style is not difficult, 
that makes the book of the Acts understandable to laymen. 
This is a timely book on the subject. Ss. 

* * * 


IN MEMORIAM. 
Thomas Frank Gailor. 
His voice was as the surges of the sea 
Chanting their praises to the ocean’s Lord, 
Vibrant with power-throb of prophecy 
To bear strong witness to the Living Word. 


Not mean in stature, nor of little soul, 

He stood above the ranks of common men 
Giving his greatness, not with meagre dole, 
Wholly to serve for sake of others’ gain. 


In that long line of leaders strong who bore  __ 
The flag of faith he marched, nor failed in aught | 
To match their strength who trod the path before, 
Nor with less ardor in the combat fought. 


Leader of leaders, called to higher place, = = 
Stand now, unshamed, before thy Leader’s ace! , .. 
Gardiner L. Tuc ar 
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THE WOMAN’S AUXILIARY 
Mrs. W. Shelley Humphreys 


Going Forward 


It is the Cesire of this page to become an avenue for 
the thought, the hope, and the work of the women of 
the Church. Its twofold purpose is to inform aud 
inspire those who are already actively identified with 
the work, and to create and stimulate in others an 
active and continuing interest in the broad field of ac- 
tivity of this Auxiliary to the National Council of the 
Church. 

This twofold purpose will appeal, in one or both ot 
its divisions, to active members who are able to support 
all phases of the work, and to those who find it pos 
sible to make but the one contribution of interecssory 
prayer. 

A vision of what our page, yours and mine, may be- 
come, is near in thought and viewed as attainable. If 
our contributions reveal not only the nature and chal: 
lenge, but also the privilege and joy of this manifold 
service for our Lord, the desired end will be attained. 
Only in this way can this work become one of the ef- 
fective instruments in hastening the time when the 
entire womanhood of the Chureh will be avaliable for 
prayer and gifts and service through the Woman’s 
Auxiliary. 

_The privilege of being used through these columus 
as a channel for our Lord’s service, is undertaken, ‘‘ Re- 
alizing that only through personal dedication to Jesus 
Christ, our Lord, can we bring to fruition our human 
endeavors.” 


Importance of Completing Plans for Quiet Day for 
Prayer. 

Observance of Armistice Day, November 11, as a day 
of intercession in our parishes, is a work peculiarly that 
ef the Woman’s Auxiliary. Shall we not bring the at- 
tendance back to that of two years ago, or beyond that 
attendance? Then the day was observed so generally 
that the report last year of fewer people making their 
intercessions, was disappointing. May it not be that 
in many eases it was taken for granted women knew 
about the plan? 

Special effort to arrange, with the rector’s approval, 
to have the church open, to have leaflets ready for use, 
and to arrange for the attendance of those in charge of 
each'period, are important. But that is not all. Equally 
important is spreading the news of the plan, that al! 
may hear not only of the day but also of the fact that 
their attendance is included in the plans. Inform them 
of the periods of prayer, that even the busy one with 
but fifteen minutes to spare, may know that this gives 
time to enter and intercede. 

Let us not fail to remind the one in charge that the 
day is to be shared this year by men’s organizations ; 
she may not have read the report of the recent Execu- 
tive Board meeting. 

Earnest, thorough preparation will insure an ae 
ance worthy of the cause and worthy of the Church. 

Leaflets to be placed in the nave of the Church the 
morning of November 11, may be secured from dioce- 
san headquarters. 


All-Day Meeting Ispires Several Parishes. 

An inspiring account of the annual all-day meeting 
of the branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary at St. Mary’s, 
White Chapel, Lancaster County, Virginia, is given as 
Sahl by Mrs. L. G. Smart, president : 


Morning service with sermon by the Rev. P. E. 
Schultz of Luray was followed by Corporate Commun- 
ion. The old church was well filled by the women who 
had been invited from all parishes near enough to at: 
tend. 

Following luncheon, which is a great social feature 
with us as we meet so many visitors from other par- 
ishes, our rector, the Rev. Henry B. Lee Milton, gave a 
short, inspiring talk on personal consecration and serv- 
ice. 

Mrs. Paul E. Schultz told us some of her personal ex- 
periences in China. Landed in a district totally for- 
eign, with no knowledge of the language and no one 
speaking English, she said they did the best they could. 
lortunately helpfulness and willing service speak a 
language all their own. 

After three years, circumstances made it imperative 
that they should return to this country, although sad 
at leaving a work so much in need of workers. 

Here her work in the Ragged Mountains under Dr. 
Neve, she made realistically clear. We could almost 
see those poor women trudging over the rough moun- 
tain paths to attend service and their Auxiliary meet- 
ing. Miles did not count, rain did not matter; they 
must keep their tryst with God and meet Him in His 
work. 

Mrs. Schultz made us feel their great need of our 
help, food for their bodies and religious help for their 
souls. The Church means so much to them, that it puts 
to shame our poor excuses for non-attendance. Out of 
their few pennies they always give and send money to 
other missions far away. 

We have cause to be thankful for the answered 
prayers and happy helpfulness which made the day a 
success and an inspiration to all to do better work in 
the coming year. 


Canadian Auxiliary Celebrates Fiftieth Anniversary. 

The Woman’s Auxiliary in Canada has just cele- 
brated its fiftieth anniversary. In a sense it is a daugh- 
ter of the Auxiliary in the States, as its founder, Mrs. 
Robert Tilton, was inspired with the idea by attend- 
ing an Auxiliary meeting in New York. Our National 
Executive Board asked Miss Lindley, who was invited 
to take part in the Canadian celebration on September 
30, to convey its greetings and congratulations. 

* * * 


““A POWER IN THE HANDS OF CHRIST.’’ 
A United Thank Offering Message from the Rt. Rev. 
James DeWolf Perry. 

The United Thank Offering by the women of the 
Church has become in recent years a constant factor in 
the support of Missions. Like every act of free will it 
is prompted by a sense of obligation. Like every act 
of personal devotion it brings the giver into loving re- 
lation with her Lord. When one remembers the Eucha- 
rist at every General Convention when the gifts of 
three years are laid upon the Altar, the offerings glow 
with sacrificial meaning. When one looks out upon 
the field and upon the host of missionaries whose serv- 
ice is thus maintained, the offerings are seen to be so 
many living instruments of power put into the hands 
of Christ the Redeemer of the world.—James DeWolf 
Perry, Presiding Bishop. 
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« « IMPORTANT » » 


We would like to take this opportunity to urge 


those subscribers who have not paid their subscrip- 
tions to do so by return mail. The Southern 
Churchman is making a valiant fight and it is a great 
drain on our treasury to have to send out some 
thousands of bills each month for past due ac- 
counts. The bills are small, but in the aggregate 
they amount to a large sum, which we need to 
carry on the work. We shall appreciate tremen- 


dously your cooperation. 


As much as we dislike to take this step, from 
now on we shall be forced to cancel subscrip- 
tions on which payments have been overdue 
for three months. 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN COMPANY 


 ~ 
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NEWS FROM THE FRONT 


Rev. G. W. Gasque 


MEMORIAL WINDOW DEDICATED TO 
GOV. JOHN C. EARLY IN 
MANILA CATHEDRAL, 


Manila, Philippine Islands. — A 
stained glass window, a picture of the 
Transfiguration, memorial to the late 
Governor John C. Harly, has been placed 
in the Cathedral of St. Mary and St. 
John, and was dedicated by Bishop 
Gouverneur Frank Mosher on the elev- 
enth Sunday after Trinity. 

The service was conducted by Fathers 
Ward, Harvey, and Mattocks, the win- 
dow was blessed by the Bishop, and 
the address was made by Vice-Governor 
Hayden. 

A large congregation filled the Cathe- 
dral, among whom were many high goy- 
ernment officials, including the army 
and navy, and a great many teachers 
who had been associated with Governor 
Early in the Bureau of Education. Mrs. 
Early, who now lives in Manila and is 
a reguiar attendant at the Cathedral, 
was present with her friends, and had 
the satisfaction of hearing from every 
quarter how much the window was ap- 
preciated. 

Colonel Livingston, of the Constabu- 
lary, and Mrs. Livingston had complete 
charge of the arrangements to whom 
the entire congregation owes a real debt 
of gratitude for the great amount of 
work they did. It was Mrs. Livingston 
that suggested that it would be better 
to have a tablet below the window 
rather than to have too many words on 
the glass, so there appears a tablet with 
the following words: 

“In Memory of John C. Harly, Ad- 
visor to the Governor-General, Admin- 
istrator, Educator, Friend, by the peo- 
ple of the Mountain Province whom he 
governed so wisely, the people of the 
other Islands whom he taught so truly, 
those associated with him in his life- 
time of service to others, and those 
privileged to have known him as a loyal 
and steadfast friend.” 

Governor Hayden’s address has been 
published in'the Manila Daily Times. 


MRS. ANDERSON HAS VOLUN- 
TEERED FOR SERVICE IN SAGADA. 


Sagada, Philippine Islands.—Mrs. Ja- 
net Anderson, chief surgeon of the Phi- 
lippine Woman’s Hospital, has volun- 
teered to take Dr. H. K. Jenkins’ place 
at the Sagada Hospital, while he goes 
on a much-needed furlough. As in 
hundreds of other cases, the National 
Council has no funds to provide a sub- 
stitute, but a Churchman in New Jer- 
sey has made a special gift for the pur- 
pose, to cover salary, outfit, and travel. 

Dr. Anderson belongs to Grace 
Church, Mount Airy, Pennsylvania, and 
will be the first woman physican ever 
to work among the Igorots. 

The missionaries in Sagada are in- 
terested to see what the natives will 
make of such a phenomenon. 


Recently a note was received at the 
Bishop’s office in Boise, Idaho, contain- 
ing fifty-five one-cent stamps and these 
words: “Restitution for fruit taken 
years ago from the Bishop’s yard.” 


“The Forward Movement presages a 
united spiritual advance of the whole 
Church, and each individual has a defi- 
nite responsibility in the movement.” 
—Miss Edna Eastbrook. 


THE SANCTUARY. 

It is suggested that every priest offer 
a prayer for a Missionary District at 
least once a week before the Altar at 
the Celebration of the Holy Commun- 
ion, and that the priest and his people 
offer an additional prayer for the same 

{ District one or more times during the 
same week while at his private or fam- 
ily devotions, 

PRAYER FOR DOMINICAN RE- 

PUBLIC. 

O God, who has made of one blood 
all men for to dwell upon the face of 
the whole earth, we humbly beseech 
Thee graciously to behold and bless all 
our missionaries, far and near, but 
more especially do we now pray for 
the Bishop of the Dominican Republic 
and for his staff. Defend them from 
all dangers of soul and body, and grant 
that both they and we, drawing nearer 


to Thee, may be bound together by 
Thy love, in the communion of Thy 
Holy Spirit and in the fellowship of 
Thy saints; through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 


SS 


NEWS PARAGRAPHS FROM BAGUIO 
IN THE MOUNTAINS OF 
NORTHERN LUZON. 


Baguio, M. P., Philippine Islands.— 
The Rev. Arthur H. Richardson, for- 
merly priest-in-charge of St. Paul’s Mis- 
sion, Balbalasang, has returned to the 
Islands, and has taken up his new du- 
ties as headmaster of Brent School at 
Baguio. His wife and two children are 
still in the United States but expect 
join him soon. 


Miss Mary E. S. Dawsoa vf Dawson 
spent a few days in Baguio on business 
for All Saints’ Mission recently, and then 
returned to Tagudin to spend a brief 
but much-needed vacation in the Mis- 
sion Rest House there. 


Easter School, Baguio, will be thirty 
years old next April, and-a celebration 
is being planned. Since the seventh 
grade was added ten years ago, exactly 
one hundred boys and girls have fin- 
ished the intermediate course. Of the 
fifty-six girls, twenty-one are married. 
Two are graduate nurses, and three 
are student nurses at St. Luke’s Train- 
ing School in Manila. One boy is a 
student of dentistry, one boy and one 
girl have died, twenty-eight boys and 
girls are in high school, nineteen have 
finished high school, one boy is in the 
United States Navy, and one boy is at 
work in the United States. 

What grammar school anywhere of 
equal size can show a better record? 


The House of Hope, Nopala, Mexico, 
conducted by one woman as a thank 
offering to God, last year treated 1,202 


patients. 
itivEtine = eeee = 


NEWS FROM THE FRONT WANTED. 


Address all news items intended for 
this page to the Rev. G. W. Gasque, 885 
Gordon Street, S. W., Atlanta, Georgia. 


LS 


BUILDINGS AND ENDOWMENTS IN 
MISSIONARY DISTRICT OF 
SHANGHAT RECEIVED. 


Shanghai, China.—During the past 
year the Missionary District of Shang- 
hai has added many thousands of dol- 
lars in both land and buildings. The 
administration building at Soochow has 
been completed at a cost of $13,000, of 
which $10,000 was contributed by the 
alumni association and $3,000 from the 
Russell bequest. 


At Puchen a day school has been built 
by funds raised locally and from the 
Russell bequest. 

At Chinkiang a lot in a desirable 
location has been purchased at a cost 
of $10,000 by diocesan funds. 

In Paoying a lot was purchased con- 
taining a building which has been re- 
paired so as to serve as chapel and liy- 
ing quarters at a total cost of $9,500. 

St. John’s Middle School has built a 
new dormitory which cost $34,500, one- 
half of which was contributed by par- 
ents of the students attending the 
school. 

Two other notable gifts have been 
made during the year. A former pupil 
of Mahan School presented $10,000 to 
establish a fund to provide scholarships 
and otherwise to help the school. And 
a gift of $100,000 was presented to St, 
John’s University to build and endow 
a library building to house a fine col- 
lection of Chinese books, which the 
same donor had already presented to 
the University. 

St. Paul’s Parish has repaired the 
damage done by the fighting in 1932 at 
a cost of $17,500. 

The 4,812 communicants of the Dis- 
trict contributed a total of $52,755 for 
local expenses, and an endowment fund 
of $50,000 has been begun for the sup- 
port of a Chinese bishop and the open- 
ing of new work. 


HOUSE OF BISHOPS TO MEET IN 
HOUSTON, TEXAS. 


New York.—The House of Bishops 
will hold its annual meeting in Hous- 
ton, Texas, on November 6 and 7, with 
a preliminary Quiet Hour on the night 
of November 5. 

Resignations are to be considered} 
from Bishops McKim, of North Tokyo; 
Woodstock, of Kentucky; Fiske, of Cen- 
tral New York; Stearly, of Newark; 
Knight, Coadjutor of New Jersey; 
Campbell, of Liberia; and Idaho, now 
without a Bishop, will be considered. 

Bishops Rowe of Alaska, Carson of 
Haiti, Colmore of Puerto Rico, ang 
Hulse of Cuba, are expected to attend 
this meeting. 

How the Church may go forward 
will be the most important question to 
be considered by the House. Prayer in 
every parish is asked for this meeting. 


“Tf the Program of the Church seems 
to call for too much sacrifice, look up 
and behold the cross of Christ.’’— 
Bishop Seaman of North Texas. 


The Church Army is calling for re- 
cuits, unmarried men and women un- 
der thirty, ‘‘who are ready to risk all 
for the sake of evangelism.” 
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Abyssinia 
INTRODUCTION. (b) The second legend, told by one century, when Athanasius was Bishop 
Today everyone is talking about of the priests, is as follows: “Solomon of Alexandria. 


Abyssinia, and whether Italy is really 
going to make war on it. So that it 
may be of interest to devote a program 
to it.. This we shall divide into three 
sections: 
61. Mention of Abyssinia in the Bible. 
2. Legends about it. 
3. Her recent history and something 
of her people and customs. 


1. Mention of the Country in the Bible, 


The word Abyssinia is not used in 
the Bible, but the other name of the 
country, Ethiopia, in the Bible is said 
to be the same as Cush, which took its 
name from the son of Ham; so that the 
people of Ethiopia were known to the 
Jews from the earliest times. Though 
there is doubt about it, they seem to 
have first come into contact with the 
Jews when Moses sought refuge with the 
Midianites who were the vassals of the 
Ethiopians at that time. For they seem 
to have lived first in Southern Arabia 
and to have then moved over the Red 
Sea to the land they now occupy. 

The next mention of the country is 

when the Queen of Sheba visited Solo- 
mon. Sheba was the capital of HEthi- 
opia in Arabia. We remember Sheba 
came to see his wonderful riches. The 
present King Haile Selassie claims that 
the Queen married Solomon, and that 
he is descended from the son of that 
match. 
’ Later on the Ethiopians conquered 
Egypt in the time of Hezekiah, and the 
Ethiopian King of Egypt, so, had: an 
alliance with Hezekiah. Thus Isaiah 
speaks often of Ethiopia meaning 
Lgypt. 

The last mention of Ethiopia is when 
Philip, the Deacon, preached to 
Treasurer of the Queen of that Coun- 
try who was a Jew and was reading 
the Book of Isaiah, having come to Je- 
rusalem for a feast. 


2, Legends About Ethiopia. 


As might be imagined, there are a 
number of these in which the Jews fig- 
ure. We will mention three of them: 

(a) The first states that on one occa- 
sion the’ King of Ethiopia went from 
his capital, Sheba, to war, and left his 
capital in charge of a faithless stew- 
ard. This man seized the throne, and 
when the rightful King returned he 
barred the gates. The King now be- 
sieged the city. But it was strongly 
fortified on three sides, and on the 
fourth was protected by a number of 
poisonous serpents. For seven years 
the siege went on, and then the King 
died. His generals decided to give the 
throne to any man who could take the 
city. Moses, now a fugitive from Egypt, 
heard the offer and presented himself. 
He claimed he would take the city in 
seven days if they would obey his ad- 
vice. They agreed; so he dispersed his 
army to capture all the cranes they 
could find in three days. These were 
then taken to the snake protected side 
of the city, where they ate all the snakes. 
Then Moses came in and reigned for 
forty years. 


the. 


was a doctor, a healer, a learned man, 
who had the power to cure. The Queen 
of Sheba suffered from a short, distorted 
right foot. Her journey to Jerusalem 
was made to see whether Doctor Solo- 
mon would help her, and naturally she 
carried presents to him. He then told of 
how they were married, and continued: 
The child that was born to them was 
Menelik I. Solomon educated the lad 
in Jerusalem until he was nineteen years 
old, when the boy returned to Ethiopia, 
with a large group of Jews, taking with 
him the true Ark of the Covenant. This 
Ark, they claim, is still kept in a secret 
place in the country and will be taken 
out in the war against Italy, even as 
the Jews took it out against the Philis- 
tines. 


Another story of Solomon and the 
Queen of Sheba states that Solomon 
was a great magician who had tamed 
all the genii and the birds. -A pee-wee 
once disobeyed him and was about to 
be punished, when it told him of the 
glories of the Queen of Sheba, in re- 
turn for which Solomon pardoned his 
fault. 


Solomon now sent a message to the 
Queen, demanding that she acknowl- 
edge his power and submit to his scep- 
ter. The Queen was in a quandary, 
as she did not wish to bring war on 
her country. So she decided to try 
Solomon by three tests. She demanded 
that he select boys from girls who were 
clothed alike, thread a diamond that 
had a crooked hole in it, and fill a gob- 
let with water that came neither from 
heaven or earth. 

These Solomon did by telling the boys 
and girls to wash their hands. The 
boys washed hands only, and the girls 
washed their arms also. Solomon then 
called a worm and had him carry the 
thread through the crooked hole in the 
diamond. Then he called a slave and 
had him mount a great horse and ride 
him at a gallop until he was ina 
great sweat, and then he filled the goblet 
with the sweat. 


The Queen was so amazed at such 
wisdom, that she came and acknowl- 
edged his power, which was the object 
of her visit to him. King Solomon, 
on his part, was so fascinated by her 
beauty, that he wooed and won her. 
The child of the union was taken back 
to Ethiopia by his mother, according 
to this account, when an infant, to 
found the Royal line. This legend, we 
need hardly say, is not from the Abys- 
sinian source. Rather it comes from 
the legends of the Jewish people that 
are written in what they call the Tar- 
gums. 


The climax of this account is that the 
Abyssinians, who had before this time 
been Sun worshippers, were persuaded 
by Solomon to worship the True God, 
which faith they retained until con- 
verted to Christianity. 

(b) The third legend is that the Apos- 
tle Matthew went to Abyssinia and took 
the Gospel, and that he was martyred 
there. Christianity was really intro- 
duced into the country in the fourth 


3. Recent History and Items of Interest. 


First of all, though we think of the 
Ethiopians as Negroes, they are not so. 
The name comes from two Greek words, 
meaning ‘‘Red Faced,’’ or, as we would 
call it “Pink Cheeked.’’ They were orig- 
inally a combination of a Hamitie peo- 
ple like the Egyptians, and the Shemi- 
tic people like the Jews. We recognize 
the names of two sons of Noah, Shem 
and Ham, in these people’s names. 
Later a Negro people called the Gallas; 
invaded the country, and were absorbed. 
But the nobility are very proud of their 
‘“‘white’’ blood, though they are really: 
very dark. Their thin noses and thin 
lips mark them as not Negro in spite 
of their color. : 

Their Christianity came from Egypt, 
and from their being away from: the 
other Christian countries has many pe- 
culiarities. Though Romanists. and 
Protestants have both tried to make 
converts, our Church has not tried to 
do this, but has stood by to help with 
schools and theological training, so that 
our considering them as a sister Church 
has been much appreciated by the Abys- 
sinians, as was shown by the Emperor 
sending a solid silver processional cross 
to the Cathedral at Washington a few 


_years ago. 


Though Abyssinia has never been con- 
quered, in 1881 Italy began what might 
have been a war had not England in- 
tervened. In 1889, Italy claimyed a pro- 
tectorate over the country by virtue of 
a treaty, but Abyssinia said their copy 
did not have the clause giving this right 
to Italy. A war followed in which Italy 
was beaten in 1895. Italy now wishes 
to wipe out the defeat. 

The reason that England is so much 
interested is: First, That Abyssinia is 
the Switzerland of Africa. In it are 
the head-waters of the Nile. If these 
were stopped, Egypt would starve. Sec- 
ond, England hopes to build a dam that 
will not only save the Nile, but will also’ 
irrigate the Sudan, which is now almost 
a desert, but with water would be very 
fertile. The dam would be in Abys- 
sinia. Third, England is anxious to 
have her railway from Cape to Cairo all 
on English soil, from one end of Africa 
to the other; and, if Italy owned Abys- 
sinia, this would be in danger. 

Though we cannot tell what will be 
the outcome of the present excitement, 
it does seem to us as if Italy ought to 
leave the people of Ethiopia alone. But 
it does not look as if she is going to 
do it. 

* * * 
TOMORROW! 
He was going to be all that a mortal 
should be, 
Tomorrow! 
No one should be kinder or braver 
than he, 
Tomorrow! 
The greatest of workers this 
would have been 
Tomorrow! , a0 
The world would have known him had 
he ever seen : 
Tomorrow! 


man 
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SYNOD OF THE PROVINCE OF 
SEWANEE. 
Bishop Henry Wise Hobson of South- 


ern Ohio, Chairman of the Forward 
Movement Commission, was the 
preacher at the opening service of the 
Synod of the Fourth Province, in Christ 
Church, Lexington, the evening of Oc- 
tober 15. Bishop Abbott, accompanied 
by Bishop Burton, former president of 
the Synod, and retired first Bishop of 
Lexington, made the address of wel- 
come. Bishop Mikell of Atlanta, presi- 
dent of the Province, responded. Bishop 
Hobson’s address dwelt on the Forward 
Movement, stressing the element of 
partnership in Christian Discipleship. 
Fourteen Bishops were present, a large 
group of clergy, and a congregation 
which filled every pew, 

Bishop Hobson led a conference on 
the Forward Movement the first day of 
business. The conclusion reached was 
that there can be no compromise in 
the demands in Christian Church mem- 
bership. 

All phases of the work of the depart- 
ment of Religious Education were re- 
ported by workers in the various fields. 
Bishop Green pointed out the need for 
Christian social action in his report on 
social service activities. 

The American Church Institute for 
Negroes was given a large share of the 
program time. Archdeacon Baskerville 
of South Carolina reported on other 
work among members of his race, 

The chief missionary work of the 
Province reported upon was that among 
deaf-mutes. 

Of all the speeches after the annual 
Sewanee Banquet the most electrifying 
was Bishop Barnwell’s on Church Work 
in the West, which roused his hearers 
to the realization of the results of re- 
duced appropriations. 

Mrs. Henry MeMillan, provincial pres- 
ident, conducted the meetings of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary in the First Presby- 
terian Church. The program followed 
the seven steps of discipleship as out- 
lined in the Forward Movement litera- 
ture. Meditations were led on each of 
the steps. Mrs. Mary Breckinridge spoke 
of the work of her Frontier Nursing 
Service in Kentucky. The Rey. Capers 
Satterlee inspired listeners to find out 
about schools of prayer. 

* ¥ * 

PROPOSED JEWISH REPUBLIC. 

The Jewish situation has taken a pe- 
culiar turn in Russia. A large terri- 
tory has been set aside on the great 
Siberian plains as the place to set up a 
Jewish Soviet republic. Jewish wor- 
ship will not be encouraged, but the 
development of the Jewish spirit will 
be. It is the hope to develop a Jewish 
spirit quite apart from religion. The 
statement is made that some five million 
Jews of central and eastern Europe are 
groveling and starving in Poland, Ru- 
mania, Latvia, Lithuania. These Jews 
must emigrate or perish. 

* a * 


DEAN DAGWELL CHOSEN AS BISHOP 
OF OREGON. 

At the diocesan convention, held in 
Portland, called to elect a new bishop 
of Oregon, the Very Rev. Benjamin D. 
Dagwell, dean of St. John’s Cathedral, 
Denver, Colo., was elected on the twen- 
ty-fourth ballot, October 10. The elec- 
tion was made unanimous. A fine spirit 
prevailed throughout the convention. 

Dean Dagwell was born in Susque- 
hanna, Pa., on July 21, 1890. He was 
brought up in Cincinnati, Ohio. In 

1916 he was graduated from the Sea- 


( 


bury Divinity School, Faribault, Minn. 
In recognition of his notable service to 
the Church, this institution conferred 
an honorary degree of doctor of divin- 
ity upon him in 1932. 

Completing post graduate work at 
the General Theological Seminary in 
1917, Dean Dagwell became rector of 
St. Mary’s Church in Keyport, N. J., 
continuing in that pastorate until he 
came to Pueblo, Colo., in 1920. 

While rector of the Church of the As- 
cension in Pueblo, he was conspicuous 
for his services in charge of relief in 
connection with the Red Cross during 
the flood. 

Dean Dagwell served on the National 
Council for four years and has been a 
delegate to five General Conventions. 
He is unmarried. 

He has reserved his decision whether 
or not to accept the election until he 
ean visit Oregon and consult with the 
clergy and laity of the diocese. 

* * * 
INFORMAL BROADCAST DISCUS- 
SIONS BY MR. MILLER. 

Spencer Miller, Jr., as most church 
people know, is a part-time consultant 
on the staff of the National. Council’s 
social service department. With another 
part of his time he is director of the 
Workers’ Education Bureau, and in this 
capacity he is leading an unusual series 
of broadcast discussions. There are to 
be informal conversations between Mr. 
Miller and working men and women 
from various industries. Over the Co- 
lumbia system, from WABC, New York, 
ten Fridays, from October 18 to Decem- 
ber 20, from 6:45 to 7 P. M., Eastern 
time. 

% * * 
GOVERNMENT RECOGNIZES CHAR- 
ACTER OF SOCIAL WORK. 

The coming of Miss Gwynedd Owen 
from Canada to Southern Ohio as execu- 
tive of the diocesan Church Mission of 


Help, has called attention to a recent 
change in immigration procedure. 
Hitherto, in theory at least, social 


workers have been excluded by the con- 
tract labor sections of the immigration 
laws, although members of certain 
“professional groups’’, ministers, artists, 
teachers were admitted. Social workers 
are now admitted; which is to say, the 
government now recognizes the profes- 
sional character of social work. 
* * * 
VIRGINIA SEMINARY TO HAVE 
DISTINGUISHED SPEAKERS. 

The Rev. J. B. Bezzant, Canon of 
Liverpool, England, will deliver two 
lectures at the Virginia Seminary, Oc- 
tober 29, at noon, and 7:30 P. M. The 
visit of this distinguished Churchman 
is one of the high spots on the semi- 
nary calendar this autumn. 

The Rt. Rev. Henry Hobson, Bishop 
of Southern Ohio, and Chairman of the 
Forward Movement Commission, will 


WARNING. 


Word has been received from St. 
Andrew’s Church, Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan, warning people about a boy 
named Jack Downs, nineteen years 
old, who claims to have been secre- 
tary of St. Andrew’s Church, and 
now, as the result of a hold-up, to 
be in need of money to get home. 
Downs is from New York and plans 
have been made there to help him 
solve his problems, which are patho- 
logical. But as long as he is getting 
money he will not go there. 
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speak at the Virginia Octo- 
ber 3i, at 8 P. M. 
A large audience of laymen and clergy 


from Northern Virginia and Washing- 


Seminary, 


ton is expected by Dean W. E. Rol- 
lins, 
Dr. Ball Speaks of His Recent Visit to 


England and Switzerland. 

“The Church of England is alive to 
its task, it is awake, it is trying to 
reach the people.” 

This report of the _ status of our 
Church in England was brought to the 
Virginia Seminary, by the Rev. C. Stur- 
ges Ball, S. T. D., Professor of Prac- 
tical Theology, after a summer’s visit 
in England and Switzerland. 

New types of services are being con- 
ducted, reported Dr. Ball, of a more 
popular sort which have proved effec- 
tive in reaching people to’ whom the 
conventional liturgical offices of the 
Church were less if at all helpful. He 
described to the seminarians in a re- 
cent talk such a service in a Bristol 
church, at which he preached, which 
was attended by about 700 persons. This 
new type of Sunday-evening service is 
called ‘‘The Nave Service”. 

Doctor Ball filled several preaching 
engagements in England as one of three 
exchange preachers from this country. 

Being especially interested in theo- 
logical training, Dr. Ball had an inter- 
view with the Dean of Monmouth on 
the subject, and visited St. Michael’s 
Theological College in Llandaff, Wales. 
More men are entering the ministry 
from the working-classes, reported Dr. 
Ball, and as a class this new type of 
clergymen is not so well-prepared as 
the old type of Anglican clergyman. 
Speaking of conditions in the Church 
of Wales, Dr. Ball brought back the 
news that its leaders are gravely con- 
cerned over the inferior caliber and 
training of ordinands, that politics is 
entering the Welsh Church, and that 
this church is not better off since it 
has been disestablished, 

Following his stay in England, Dr. 
Ball journeyed to Chamby, Switzerland, 
where he attended the twenty-first an- 
nual world conference on Friendship 
Between the Churches. This meeting 
was largely devoted to the problem of 
war and its opinion was that only 
through the Church can world peace be 
realized. 

Dr. Ball also attended the Modern 
Churchman’s Conference in Oxford. 
Virginia Seminary Students Organize. 

The student body of the Virginia 
Seminary has organized with the fol- 
lowing officers: Jesse M.. Trotter, 
Brookline, Mass., president; George 
Prendergast, Miami, Ariz., secretary. 
The student council is composed of 
above and Ernest DeBordenave, Frank- 
lin, Va.; Arnold Lewis, Sag Harbor, 
L. I., N. Y.; Gordon Gillett, Winches- 
ter, Mass.; Edward EH. Tate, Kansas 
City, Mo. Fire chief is Dillon Morgan, 
Dallas, Tex.; reading room chairman, 
Gilbert Hill, Annapolis, Md., and 
mother superior, James DeWolf Perry, 
Jr., Providence, R. I.; athletic director, 
C. C: Tarplee, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Edward E. Tate is president of the 
senior class; Edgar Ferrell, Lynchburg, 
Va., vice-president; Horace Kehl, Waco, 


Texas, secretary; William Buchholz, 
Washington, D. C., treasurer. : 
Robert R. Brown, of San Antonio; 


Texas, is leader of the middlers, with 
Gray Blandy, Newton, Mass., secretary. 

Robert Mann, of North Carolina, is 
temporary chairman of the junior 
class. 

Thirty-nine former students returned 
for the opening of the session, Septem- 
ber 18, to compose the two upper 
classes and thirty-three new men ;@)r 
rolled, several being transfers into,.the 
upper classes from other seminaries: 
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NEW YORK. 
Rt. Kev. Wm. T. Manning, D. D., Bishop 
Rt. xev. A. S. Lioyd, D. D., Suffragan 
Ett. Rev Chas, K. Gilbert, D. D., Suffragan 


Oo 
Contferences—Future and Past. 

General Theological Seminary is of- 
fering a course of eight conferences for 
a limited number of laymen. These 
conferences will be in the form of ‘‘round 
table’ discussions, led by the Rev. Frank 
S. Gavin, D. D. A moderate amount 
of reading will be expected of those 
joining the course which will cost $10. 
They began on October 21 and will con- 
clude on December 9, and last from 7:30 
to 9:30. These conferences are being 
sponsored by the Church Club of New 
York. 

The Annual Conference of the Clergy 
of the diocese, was held at Lake Maho- 
pac on October 16 and 17. The Confer- 
ence was opened by Bishop William 
Te Vannime, <D.. ., The speakers 
were Dr. John R. Mott, “The Chris- 
tian Religion and the Present World 
Outlook’; Dr. William S. Keller, ‘‘What 
We Mean by Social Service’; Dr. W. M. 
Wi HoOmman, Sets. J. J. 1hesyouth of 
Today and the Church,” and the Rt. 
Rev. James M. Maxon, “The Forward 
Movement and Its Meaning to the 
Clergy.’’?’ On Thursday addresses were 
given by Professor Wilbur M. Urban, 
“The Christian Church and the Modern 
World—The New Erastianism’’; and 
the Rt. Rev. R. E. L. Strider, “The 
Work of the Ministry at This Time in 
Which We Are Living.” The closing 
message and prayers were given by the 
Bishop of the Diocese. 

* * 


* 


Dean of Canterbury Speaks on Social 
Credit and the War on Poverty. 
The Very Rev. Hewlett Johnson, Dean 

of Canterbury, spoke in New York City 

on October 17, at Town Hall, under the 
auspices of the New Economics Group 
of New York. The Dean’s subject was, 

“Social Credit and the War on Pov- 

erty.” Dean Johnson has just con- 

cluded a tour of Canada in the interests 
of the Social Credit Movement. The 

Social Credit theory was first put for- 

ward by an Englishman, Major Clif- 

ford Hugh Douglas. The plan as out- 
lined by the Dean, who was an engineer 
and a wire manufacturer in England 
before he took up the study of theology, 
would make finance the servant of in- 
dustry, whereas now industry is the ser- 
vant of finance. The plan calls for Gov- 
ernment control in the creation of 
money and distribution of credit to con- 
sumers without interest. The amount 
of production would be estimated and 
credit to buy it would be issued on that 
basis. 

* * * 

Trinity Church Hears Dr. Butterworth. 
The preacher at Trinity Church, Sun- 

day morning, October 20, was the Rev. 

George W. Butterworth, Litt. D. Dr. 

Butterworth is the Vicar of the Church 

of the Ascension, Balham Hill, London, 

and is now in this country as visiting 
lecturer at the Berkeley Divinity School. 

He is well known in the English Church 

as an educator and lecturer. For many 

years he conducted Church tutorial 
classes at the famous London Church, 

St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. -He is also 

a Fellow of Leeds University. 

* * * 
A Searching Question. 

Not long ago the Rev. W. J. Alberts, 
Curate of St. John’s Church, Yonkers, 
while making a call, was told the fol- 
lowing story:—‘‘A small child was pro- 
testing against going to Church School. 
The mother called the father who rem- 
onstrated with the child and told her 
she would have to go whether she 
wanted to or not. The child looked up 
at him and said, ‘Daddy, is there any- 
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one who can make Daddys go to 
Church’?’’ We wonder just how many 
parents who have children enrolled in 
the Church Schools ever think of the 
example they are setting for their chil- 
dren by asking them to go and not go- 
ing themselves? 


Huguenots Hold Commemoration 
Service. 

The French Church Du Saint-Esprit 
commemorated on Sunday, October 20, 
the two hundred and fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the Witnessing of the Faith of 
the Huguenots at the time of the Re- 
vocation of the Edict of Toleration in 
October, 1685. In connection with the 
service a reception and exhibition was 


held in the Huguenot Museum. The 
Rev. John A. F. Maynard is the rector 
of the church. de 
(9) 
HARRISBURG. 
Rt. Rev. Wyatt Brown, D. D., Bishop. 
fe) 


Series of Regional Conferences Will 
Open at Three Centres. 

Mass meetings at each of three dio- 
cesan centers, Harrisburg, Williamsport 
and Altoona, are to be held on Sunday 
evening, October 27, opening a series 
of Regional Conferences in connection 
with The Forward Movement. Approxi- 
mately six thousand persons are ex- 
pected to attend, about two thousand in 
each place. The principal speakers at 
the Harrisburg meeting, which is to be 
held in the Forum of the Educational 
Building, will be the Rt. Rev. Henry W. 
Hobson, D. D., Bishop of Southern Ohio 
and Chairman of The Forward Move- 
ment Commission, Charles P. Taft, son 
of the late president and leader of last 
year’s Hold-the-Line Movement; Gover- 
nor George H. Harle, who is a Church- 
man, and Bishop Wyatt Brown. Directed 
by Alfred C. Kuschwa, choirmaster of 
St. Stephen’s Cathedral, a choir of 350 
voices, representing nearly all the 
parish choirs in the Archdeaconry of 
Harrisburg, will lead the singing. 

The speakers at the Williamsport 
meeting, to be held in the Capitol Thea- 
tre, will include the Rey. Oliver J. Hart, 
D. D., rector of St. John’s, Washington, 
D. C., a member of the National Com- 
mission on The Forward Movement, and 
Dr. Larkin W. Glazebrook, field worker 
for the National Commission on Evan- 
gelism. At the Altoona mass meeting, 
to be held in St. Luke’s Church, the Rev. 


Don Frank Fenn, D. D., rector of St. 


Michael and All Angels, Baltimore, 
Md., and John I. Hartman, of Lancaster, 
a member of the National Commission 
on The Forward Movement, will be the 
speakers. 

Dr. Hart and Mr. Hartman will go to 
Harrisburg on Monday, October 28, 
where, with Bishop Hobson, they will 
lead the first regional conference in the 
parish house of St. Stephen’s Cathe- 
dral. After a celebration of Holy Com- 
munion, the Ven. William T. Sherwood, 
Archdeacon of Altoona, and chairman 
of the Diocesan Commission on Evan- 
gelism, will give a meditation. In the 
afternoon the conference will be divided 
into three smaller conferences and will 
last from 2:30 to 5:15 P. M. 

The subjects for the three confer- 
ences will be “The Forward Movement 
Presents a Rule of Life’, led by Bishop 
Hobson; “The Forward Movement’s 
Challenge to the Parish’, led by Dr. 
Hart, and “The Forward Movement’s 
Challenge to the Laymen of the 
Church”, led by Mr. Hartman. A 
regional dinner at 7 P. M. will con- 
clude the Harrisburg Conference. 
Charles L. Miller, Lancaster, attorney, 
will act as toastmaster, and addresses 
will be made by Bishop Hobson, Bishop 
Brown, Dr. Hart and Mr. Hartman. 
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the next day at Trinity Church, Wil- 
liamsport, with the same leaders. The 
Rev. Anthony G. Van Elden, rector of 
St. Matthew’s, Sunbury, Pa., will give 
the meditation, and A. W. Duy, Chan- 


cellor of the Diocese, will be toast- 
master at the dinner. Wednesday’s con- 
ference will be held in St. MLuke’s, 


Altoona, with the same leaders. The 
Rev. Frederic Witmer, vicar of Trinity 
Church, Jersey Shore, Pa., will give the 
meditation, and E. M. Fleming, of Al- 
toona, will be the toastmaster at the 
dinner. . 


O 
ATLANTA. 
Rt. Rev. Henry J. Mikell, D. D., Bishop. 


=O 
Church Members and Social Agencies to 
Hold Conferences. 

The Rev. C. Rankin Barnes will be 
in the diocese to hold conferences in 
Atlanta on Monday, October 28, and in 
Macon on October 29. ‘These confer- 
ences are intended not only for Church 
people, but for leaders in the Com- 
munity Chest and the agencies affiliated 
with it. All social-minded people were . 
invited to hear these discussions. 

* * * 
Teachers’ Training Normals To Be Held. - 

During the month of November there 
will be an interparochial teachers’ train- 
ing normal held every Wednesday at All. 
Saints’ Church, Atlanta, at which N. A. 
L. A. credits will be given those who’ 
complete the courses and pass the ex- 
aminations. W. W. Davison, Director 
of Religious Education for the Diocese, 
will be Dean of the Normal. 


o— 
GEORGIA. : 
Rt. Rev. F. F. Reese, D. D., Bishop 
ss OO _ 
Clergy Conference. 

Under the leadrship of Canon Gilbert 
B. Symons, a most inspiring conference ~ 
of the clergy of the diocese was held at 
Camp Reese, October 7-9. All the 
clergy, both white and colored, were 
present, except one, who was ill. Bishop 
‘Barnwell was present, but Bishop Reese 
was unable to attend. Arrangements 
for the conference were made by the 
Rev. John A. Wright, rector of St. ; 
Paul’s Church, Augusta. 

On the final day of the conference 
the following recommendations were 
drawn up by the Findings Committee . 
and approved: : : 

“Having lived and thought and prayed 
for two days under the inspiring leader- 
ship of Canon Symons, studying the. 
needs of the Church in the light of the 
Forward Movement, we recommend: 

“1. A Daily Rule of Prayer for the 
clergy and people. : 

“2. Renewed emphasis upon Bible 
Reading and Meditation. j 

“3. Systematic training of the lay- 
men in the devotional life. 

“4. A more vital emphasis upon per- 
sonal witness for Christ and His Church. 

“5B. A deeper sense of fellowship 
among the Clergy through Diocesan Re- — 
treats. 

“6. Wider dissemination of Church 
literature. ; 

“7. The appointment of a Diocesan 
Forward Movement Commission. 

“The Findings Committee, 
J. A. Wright, 
Joseph Burton. 
Cc. C. J. Carpenter. 
* * * 
Informal Evening Services. 

Instead of the regular form of Even- 
song at St. John’s, Church, Savannah, 
the rector, the Rev. C. C. J. Carpenter, 
is having an informal service consist- 
ing of Family Prayer, familiar hymns, 
and questions and answers. The first 


service was held Sunday, October 13, 
It is hoped 


and was well attended. 


The same program will be followed that much information about 
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Church and her teachings may be got- 
ten to the people at these services. 
* * * 

Bishop Barnwell, the Rev. Joseph 
Burton, rector of St. Michael and All 
Angels’ Church, and the Rev. Geoffrey 
Horsfield, rector of St. Paul’s Church, 
are those from Savannah attending the 
Synod of the Province of Sewanee in 
Lexington, Ky., this week. Bishop 
Barnwell will probably spend Sunday, 
Otocebr 20, in Albany, Georgia. 

Julia St. Clair Moore. 
()———— — 
VIRGINIA. 

Rt. Rev. H. St. G. Tucker, D. D.. Bishop. 
Rt. Rev. Frederick D. Goodwin, D. D., 
Coadjutor. 
0S 
New Mission Point to Be Opened. 

A new mission point, with a resident 
woman worker under direction of a 
nearby priest, will be established in a 
portion of upper Stafford County, Vir- 
ginia, found particularly in need of 
such attention by the Church. And to 
finance this move, it is expected that 
the Diocese of Virginia will erect a mis- 
sion home, while the people of the Arch- 
deaconry of the Blue Ridge will sup- 
port the worker through their Bishop’s 
Pence Can offerings. This will probably 
mark the first step as the diocese moves 
to expand its rural work under a set-up 
similar to that found so successful in 
the mountains. 

The section chosen for initial action 
appears from a recent intensive survey 
made by Mr. Fred Griffith, Jr., of Alex- 
andria, to be one of the areas within 
the diocese which has been most neg- 
lected by religious forces of any kind. 
It, therefore, appeals as the most im- 
mediate challenge, in the opinion of a 
recent conference of rural clergy called 
to consider the matter. 

* a ae 

Conference of Rural Clergymen. 

The conference, September 30 to Oc- 
tober 1, was the first over-night confer- 
ence to be held in the Walker Memo- 
rial, the new diocesan center near Rich- 
mond. Mrs. Tucker and Mrs. Goodwin 
acted as hostesses to the twelve clergy- 
men who attended. These gentlemen 
were invited as their fields of work lie 
in or near the areas surveyed last sum- 
mer. The conference was conducted by 
the Rt. Rev. F. D. Goodwin, D. D., 
Bishop-Coadjutor, with the Rt. Rey. H. 
St. George Tucker, D. D., Bishop of the 
Diocese, also taking a leading part. The 
findings of the meetings were presented 
to the Diocesan Missionary Society by 
_ the Ven. W. R. Mason, D. D., Archdea- 
con of the Blue Ridge. In addition to 
those mentioned the following clergy- 
men also attended: the Rev. Messrs. 
Henry Heaton, D. C. Loving, Charles 
Covell, J. P. H. Mason, P. W. Reed, E. 
B. Guerry, Robert H. Thomas, H. M. D. 
Martin, Francis Allison, Stuart Gubsob, 
J. J. Ambler and Albert GC. Muller. 

_ It was suggested by Bishop Tucker 
that conferences of other groups of the 
clergy will probably grow out of this 
first successful one. Diocesan officials 
hope that rural work already established 
may thus be made more effective. The 
Walker Memorial will also be used even- 
tually for scheduled conferences of lay 
workers, following one of the expressed 
wishes of its donor. 

* * * 


Coming Meeting of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary. 

The forty-fifth annual meeting of the 
_ Virginia Branch of the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary will be held at St. James’ Church, 
Richmond, the Rev. Churchill J. Gibson, 
' D. D., rector, on October 29, 30 and 31. 
The opening mass meeting will be held 
. in St. James’ Church at 8 P. M., Tues- 
day, October 29, at which time the Rt. 
Rev. F. W. Creighton, D. D., Suffragan 
Bishop of Long Island, and formerly 
Bishop of Mexico, will be the speaker. 
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An informal reception will follow 
the St. James’ Parish House. 

The session on Wednesday opens with 
a Preparation Service at 9:15 A. M., 
conducted by the Rev. Henry E. Batch- 
eller, rector of Christ Church, Gordons- 
ville. This will be followed by the Cele- 
bration of the Holy Communion at the 
close of which service the Business 
Meeting will begin. 

At the afternoon session Mrs. Alex- 
ander C. Zabriskie will give an account 
of her recent trip to Brazil. There will 
also be addresses by several Mountain 
Missionaries, including the City Mis- 
sionary and rector of the Church of the 
Holy Comforter, Richmond; Miss Edna 
Browning, Mission Home; Miss Walton, 
Tanner’s Ridge. The Venerable Fred- 
erick W. Neve, D. D., Archdeacon of the 
Blue Ridge, will give the concluding 
address of the afternoon general ses- 
sion. 

At the mass meeting that evening 
the preacher will be the Rev. Noble C. 
Powell, D. D., rector of Emmanuel 
Church, Baltimore, Maryland, whose 
topic will be The Forward Movement. 
Speakers at the closing session on 
Thursday morning will be the Rev. R. 


in 


Cary Montague, D. D., the City Mis- 
sionary and rector of the Church of 
the Holy Comforter, Richmond. Dr. 
Walter Pott of St. Luke’s, Shanghai, 


China, and Miss Sallie Deane, member 
of the National Executive Board from 
the Province of Washington. Closing 
prayers and adjournment will be fol- 
lowed by lunch. 

Besides the sessions for the whole 
group, there will be a meeting of the 
Executive Committee and Diocesan Of- 
ficers on Tuesday afternoon at 3:30, at 
the Mayo Memorial, a conference for 
members of the Junior Woman’s Aux- 
iliary at 4:15 P. M., on Wednesday and 
a mass meeting for the Junior Auxili- 
ary at the same hour. It is hoped that 
every branch will find it possible to 
have a delegate present throughout the 
meeting. 


oO 
ARKANSAS 
Et. Rev. E. W. Saphore, D. D., Suffragan 
Rt. Rev. Edward T. Demby,. D7 D., Ssut= 
fragan Bishop, 
Oo——-————_ 
Council Approves Evangelism in 
Diocese. 


At a recent meeting of the Executive 
Council unanimous approval was given 
to the evangelical work undertaken by 
the Rev. William T. Holt, Chairman of 
the Department of Missions, and the 
Council pledged itself to do all in its 
power to further this work which is 
doing much to arouse the people of 
the diocese. Mr. Holt has been con- 
ducting a Mission at Searcy, Arkansas, 
where there is a beautiful brick church 
and some splendid people. However, 
church and people have been somno- 
lent for many years. From the suc- 
cess of the Mission, there is hope that 
this congregation might become an ac- 
tive participant in the diocese. Other 
Missions are planned by Mr. Holt who 
is giving his services under the inspira- 
tion of the Forward Movement. 

* * * 
Diocesan Rally. 

The Forward Movement Committee 
of which Dean John Williamson is 
Chairman, has the endorsement of the 
Bishop and Executive Council to hold 
a Diocesan Forward Movement Service. 
The date set is from October 30. The 
time and place are: 7:30 P. M., in the 
Cathedral in Little Rock. The speaker 
for the service will be the Rev. Karl 
Block, of St. Louis. Doctor Block was 
requested to visit the diocese at the 
suggestion of Bishop Hobson, the leader 
of the Forward Movement. A feature 
of this service or Diocesan Rally will 
be the ‘Massing of the Crosses,’ as 
each Mission and Parish participating 
is represented in the Processional by 
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its Cruicfer. In addition to the partici- 


pation of the Missions and Parishes 
there will be representations of the' 
diocesan organizations. The purpose 


of the Rally is 1. To cause our people 
to desire to lead an ‘‘inspired life,’ the 
life of a Disciple, as contrasted with 
the submerged and defeatel vise of so 
many at this time; 2. To take advantage 
of the Forward Movement with its new 
enthusiasm for our Lord and His 
Church and its desire to make our 
Lord’s Church and people a blessing to 
community, state and nation; 3. To 
make our people conscious of the priv- 
ilege, the obligation, and the oppor- 
tunity of building up our Diocese and 
Diocesan Institutions. In this connec- 
tion, to draw attention to the need of 
Missions at home and abroad; but espe- 
cially in this diocese. The Church 
must grow or die and the way the 
Church grows is by the members spread- 
ing the influence of the Church in their 
own family and other circles; 4. To pre- 
pare for parochial preaching and teach- 
ing missions, or other methods of re- 
viving the interest of the people, espe- 
cially the Every Member Canvass, so 
that the zeal and vision developed in 
the Diocesan Rally might be continued 
throughout the diocese. 


O- 
NEW JERSEY 
Rt. Rev. Paul Matthews, D. D. Bishop 
Rt. Rev. A. W. Knight, D. D., Bishop 
Coadjutor. 
(9) 


New Diocesan C. M. H. Executive. 

Mrs. Mabel Benson, for the past seven 
years executive of Church Mission of 
Help in the diocese of Central New York, 
undertook the same office in the Diocese 
of New Jersey on September 15. Miss 
Mary French remains in charge of the 
Trenton district office, with responsi- 
bility for case work in the Trenton Dis- 
trict. Mrs. Benson, as diocesan execu- 
tive, has been assigned an office in the 
diocesan house. 

Mrs. J. H. A. Williams is president 
of the New Jersey C. M. H.: both Bishop 
and Mrs. Matthews give regular and in- 
valuable service on its board of direc- 
tors. Six board and committee mem- 
bers from the diocese attended sessions 
of the recent biennial Conference of 
the National C. M. H. 


————_-- 0 —-- ——_ 
SOUTHWESTERN VIRGINIA 
Rt. Rev. Robert C. Jett, D. D., Bishop 


—<—$—$<$—__ 9 —____—. 
A Fair at Grace House. 
Under the leadership of Captain 


George F. Wiese, missionary at Grace 
House-on-the-Mountain in Wise County, 
a Community Fair was held at the 
Mission on Saturday, September 28. 
Bishop Jett opened the program with an 
address, in which he expressed his deep 
interest in the agricultural work and 
instruction being carried on by Captain 
Wiese in this neighborhood, and con- 
eratulated the people on the fine results 
attained by them in following out his 
plans. 

Miss Helen Ricks, assistant directress 
of home economies in Extension Divi- 
sion of Virginia Polytechnic Institute at 
Blacksburg, gave a most helpful talk on 
the work of women in the home, show- 
ing that in order to be a success in her 
sphere the woman must be a good cook, 
an attractive housekeeper, possess’ a 
knowledge of the physical, moral and 
spiritual needs of her family, and in 
every possible way make home life in- 
teresting for her husband and her grow- 
ing boys and girls. 

Mr. L. B. Deitrick, garden director 
in the Extension Division, spoke on 
“Better Gardening’’, and, following Miss 
Rick’s advice to the women, he told 
the men some of the best ways of hold- 
ing down their jobs at home and pro- 
viding the proper food and living con- 
ditions for their families. Mr. Fred 

(Continued on page 22.) 
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FAMILY DEPARTMENT 


OCTOBER. 


after Trinity. 
after Trinity. 


6. Sixteenth Sunday 
13. Seventeenth Sunday 
48, St, Luke (Friday). 


20. BHighteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
27. Nineteenth Sunday after Trinity. 


28. SS. Simon and Jude (Monday). 
s s * 
FOR NINETEENTH SUNDAY 

AFTER TRINITY. 


COLLECT 


without Thee we 
are not able to please Thee; Mercifully 
grant that Thy Holy Spirit all 
things direct and rule our hearts, through 
Lord. Amen. 


* * * 


/}O God, forasmuch as 


may in 


Jesus Christ our 

For the Southern Churchman, 

END OF UNREST. 
William Olney. 

Questionings on each side the dividing 

sea 
Are many as to Truth's Reality. 
“What are we to believe?” is often asked, 
‘And to find final answer Faith is tasked. 


Let it then, once for all, be understood— 

Our God has spoken; and His Word ‘is 
shown 

To be all that it claims the ages down. 

The History of Israel gives the sign 

That tHe first earliest’ Scriptures are 
Divine. 

Christ’s Coming and His Work add their 


Amen, 


Proving God's Message came by human 
pen. 
And near two thousand years’ 
Of the blest work of 
Of Truth Revealed, declaring it to 
Faith's Rock of 
tainty. 
Let the World set 
Let the Agnostic 
Let timid saints 
Let all Mankind 
He who accepts 
given 
Finds it is so by 


hoxperience 

evidence 

be 
Cer- 


Grace is 


blessed unmoved 


the Sacred Book aside: 
Holy Truth deride: 

seek other certitude: 
take doubting attitude: 
the Seriptures as God- 


Life bestowed from 


“rf Heaven. 

hh: * * * 
Prayer for All Saints. 

Notice how Paul repeats the words 
in the intensity of his desire to reach 
the hearts of his readers. ‘With all 
prayer and supplication praying at all 
seasons, watching thereunto in all per- 
$éverance and all supplication” (Eph. 
6/18) It is, ‘fall prayer, all seasons, 
all perseverance, all supplication’. The 
words claim thought, if they are to meet 
with the needed response. 

Paul felt so deeply the unity of the 
Body of Christ, and he wag so sure 
that unity could only be realized in 
the exercise of love and prayer, that he 
pleaded with the believers at Ephesus 
unceasingly and fervently to pray for 
all saints, not only in their immediate 
circle, but in all the Church of Christ 
of whom they might hear. ‘Unity is 
strength.’ As we exercise this power 
of intercession with all perseverance, 
we shall be delivered from self with 
all:its feeble prayers, and lifted up to 
that enlargement of heart in which the 
love of Christ can flow freely and fully 
through us. 

. The great lack in true believers often 
is that in prayer they are occupied with 
themselves, and with what God must 
do for them. Let us realize that we 
have here a call to every believer to 
give himself without ceasing to the exer- 
cise of love and prayer. It is as we 
forget ourselves, in the faith that God 
will take charge of us, and yield our- 


selves to the great and blessed work of: 


calling down the blessing of God on 
our brethren, that the whole Church 


will be fitted to do its work in making 
Christ known to every creature. This 
alone is the healthy and the blessed 
life of a child of God who has yielded 
himself wholly to Christ Jesus. 

Pray for God’s children and for the 
churches around you. Pray for all the 
work in which they are engaged, or 
ought to be. Pray at all seasons in the 
Spirit for all God’s saints. There is no 
blessedness greater than that of abiding 
communion with God. And there is no 
way that leads to the enjoyment of this 
more surely than the life of interces- 
sion for which these words of Paul ap- 
peal so pleadingly.—Andrew Murray. 

* * * 
Signs of the Times. 

The first sign of the times seems to 
be that we are living in the midst of 
one of the great upheavals of history. 
Things are happening with a rapidity 


never before equalled. It is the cul- 
mination of forces that have been at 
work in society for a long time, the 


fruitage of past sowings, and the har- 
vest we are reaping is inevitable. There 
are all the signs that we are at the end 
of an epoch and at the beginning of one 
that is new, the pain, the conflict, the 
darkness and the breakdown are the 
birth throes of the new era that is dawn- 
ing. 

The second sign of the times seems 
to point to a new unity of humanity. 
The present constitution of society is 
what has produced the depression. War 
between nations, tariff wars, cut-throat 
competition, war between capital and 
labor, extreme nationalism and race ani- 
mosity—these and many other things 
in the most productive age of the worid’s 
history, in a world of plenty of every- 
thing for everybody has caused and is 
still causing a widespread misery and 
want. Yet all this upheaval points to 
a new deal for humanity when there 
shall be great unity between nations, 
and cooperation within the nation for 
the common good. The doctrine that 
the good things of life are reserved only 
for the few and the rest of humanity 
are to be the slaves for an aristocracy 
of privilege has forever become unten- 
able. As history marches on a new 
chapter is going to be written, though 
it may have to be written in blood and 
terrible catastrophe, that God hath made 
of one blood all nations of men that 
dwell on the face of the whole -earth. 

A third sign of the times is one that 
affects the Church. Iniformity of be- 
lief is impossible. The times eall loud 
for colerance. In the new age that is 
dawning the Church must become the 
teacher of the new ethics of life, that 
wil still remain the ethics of Jesus, but 
will be taught with His tolerance. The 
big questions of human destiny as set 
forth in the Historic Creeds of Christen- 
dom will still direct the Christian con- 
sciousness of the world, and a new 
Catholicity will dawn through a new 
friendliness between Catholic and Prot- 
estant. One of the terrible things of 
the past, and which still continues, is 
the fact that men of the two great sec- 
tions of Christendom will consent to 
live neighbors together, will work in 
business partnerships together, will vote 
at the polls for a common candidate, 
and live in social amity with each other, 
but who still part at the church door— 
the last place in the world where men 
ought to part. In the new unity that is 
coming for humanity, the Church will 
bear a great responsibility. How the 
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problem will be met, we do not profess 
to know, but it must be met if the 
Church is to continue as a creative force 
in modern civilization. While men can 
never be made to unite on dogmatie in- 
terpretations of religious truth—they 
will at least have to learn to unite on 
things on which all decent people do 
agree. One of the most potent signs 
of the times is the coming of this higher 
unity. 

A fourth sign of the times is the 
new leisure that is coming to the work- 
ing people of the world. The day is 
not far distant when we will be having 
a six-hour day. Machinery has done 
this. The digging and the hammering 
and the lifting is done by machinery. 
They make everything today with ma- 
chines except men, and it is sometimes 
said that men are just machines. This 
is one of the big problems that faces 
us in an economic world. But what are 


we to do with our new leisure that is 
coming.' Unless we can teach men to 
employ their time in a creative way 


there is nothing but catastrophe ahead. 
Here, it seems to me, will be a great 
opportunity for the Church, for edueca- 


tion alone is the solution of this 
problem.—W. D., in exchange. 
* * * 
Love to God the Motive Power, 


Why did Father Damien endure the 
unspeakable suffering of life in the leper 
settlement of Molokai? Why is Edmund 
Robbins rejoicing in the triumph of 
clean government in the very ward 
which used to be the disgrace of Chi- 
cago? It is because the master motive 
has possessed these lives, and they are 
able to see through the superficial ex- 
ternals, right into the priceless temple 
£ the heart! When other motives have 
made their subtle appeals, these men 
have resisted with unfailing courage. 
Miss Jane Addams tells, in her early 
experience at Hull House, of how she 
began to arouse an interest in legisla- 
tion to prevent child labor in Illinois. 
At that time there were no laws ..to 
check and control the greed of the fac- 
tory owners. In a few weeks a most 
generous offer was made by these very 
manufacturers to give $20,000 outright 
toward her plan -for a club house and 
home for working girls. At first she 
was thrilled with the joy of seeing her 
plan fulfilled. But she was given to 
understand that there was one import- 
ant condition, that she should not med- 
dle in promoting any tegislation about 
child labor! She was given the hint 
that she did not understand labor con- 
ditions and that she had better keep her 
hands off. But as soon as she realized 
that the large gift was being offered 
to divert her from the cause of justice, 
she refused the gift with heartfelt in- 
dignation. And today Ilinois leads all 
the other States in the matter of legis- 
lation protecting the interests of chil- 
dren! The Christ love was surging in 
Miss Addams’ heart, and she instantly 
rejected the stratagem which was in- 
tended to purchase her acquiescence in 
the evil customs so profitable to the 
millionaires.—Trowbridge. 

* k * 
Grateful for Safety. 

An old Jersey farmer was driving his 
wagon down the ‘‘Long Hill’, near 
Princeton, N. J., when the holding back 
strap broke, and the rather wild young 
horse made a dash down the steep and 
dangerous incline. Swaying on one side 
or the other, momentarily fearing to be 
dashed against a wayside tree or gully, 
he nevertheless reached the bottom of 
the hill in safety. He drove at once 
to the home of Dr. McCosh. ‘‘Doetor,’”” 
he cried, “I want to ask you to kneel 
down here and pray with me, to offer 
thanks. I was driving down the ‘Long 


Hill’ a few minutes ago, when my hold- 


“s 
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ing-back strap broke.and my horse ran 
away, and yet I reached the bottoin, 
slowed up, and actually, doctor, I was 
alive.’’ “We will offer thanks,’”’ said 
the Princeton president, “‘aand while we 
are on our knees we will remember 
also to give thanks for an even more 
wonderful protection the good God 
showed me on that very hill this very 
day.”’ The farmer marveled. ‘‘Yes,’’ 
continued the doctor, ‘‘I drove down the 
Long Hill today, and the holding-strap 
didn’t even break.’’—The Presbyterian. 
* * * 
UNTIL SHE DIED. 

Until she died we never knew 

The beauty of our faith in God. 

We'd seen the summer roses nod 
And wither as the tempests blew, 

Through many a spring we'd lived 
see 
buds 


to 


The returning to the tree. 
We had not felt the touch of woe, 
What cares had come, had lightly flown, 
Our burdens we had borne alone— 
The need of God we did not know. 
It seemed sufficient through the days 


To think and act in worldly ways. 


her eyes in 
little while, 
would know 


And then she closed 
She left us for a 
No more our lives 

smile, 

And, oh, the hurt of it went deep! 
Tt seemed to us that we must fall 
Before the anguish of it all. 


sleep. 


her 


Our faith, which had not Known the testy 
Then blossomed with its comfort sweet, 
Promised that some day we should meet 

And whispered to us: “He Knows best,’ 
And when our bitter tears were dried, 
We found our faith was glorified. 

Edgar A. Guest. 

* * * 
What is God’s Will tor Us? 
What is God’s will for us? No man 
can tell his fellow-men the answer to 
that question in detail. The details 
have to be found out by each of us. 
But the general direction for all we 
know. St. Paul tells us:  Lais As 
the will of God even your sanctifica- 
tion.”’ Our sanctification is the will 
of God. The word has rather an omi- 
nous ring in it to some of us. Our 
thoughts go back to the faces we have 
seen, and people we have met who frown 
at all color, brightness, happiness and 
joy of life, who depress us and others. 
And we think that we shail have to 
become like that and say good-bye to 
the joy and happiness of life. But that 
is not God’s will for you. His will for 
you is that your life should be run- 
ning over with joy and happiness, and 
till we are trying to carry out His will 
we do not know what real joy and happi- 


ness are. We must not be frightened 
by words. The root meaning of sanc- 
tification is the Latin word meaning 


health. So it simply means that we are 
to be heéealthy-minded Christians. It 
means one who has knelt in repentance 
and faith before the Cross of Calvary 
and has there received forgiveness of 
sins, and knows the sheer joy of that 
forgiveness. It means one who, by the 
power of the Holy Spirit, is losing the 
old character and growing a new one, 
with new desires, ambitions, motives and 
power. It means one who is beginning 
to’ know something of the possibilities 
of fellowship with God in the daily 
walk of life. 

‘In other words, it means that ‘we 
are growing a little bit like Christ, with 
His‘ marks of love, strength and self- 
sacrifice upon us, and His hatred of 
éant, hypocrisy and sin within us: Is 
that anything of which to be fright= 
énéd—to be getting nearer to the One 
ideal character that the world has ever 
seen? That is what it means to be 
sanctified. That is God’s will for us. 


at) 


anyone else; 
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He finds us, so 
hard and eold, selfish and indif- 
ferent. He would cleanse us from our 
sins, fill us with His Spirit, and then 
He would send us out in our turn to 
spread His Kingdom on earth and to 
bring others to a knowledge of His 
will and His love.—Rev. W. M. Selwyn, 
in Church of England Newspaper. 
Co * uk 

The Problem of Suffering. 

It used to be more customary than it 
is now to describe all disease and all 
social maladjustment to the will of God. 
But Christian people everywhere are 
learning to distrust this kind of lan- 
guage and to take for granted instead 
that when we see anything going wrong, 
either with our personal or our com- 
mon lot, we hear a divine call to try 
to put it right, or at least to cooperate 
with God in making an end of the con- 
ditions which engender the evil. Resig- 
nation may be quite out of place; it 
may not be at all what God asks of 
us in presence of some scene of sorrow 
and misery, but rather the opposite. 
And the only legitimate sense in which 
We can say that the sorrow and misery 
are the will of God is that He has not 
intervened to prevent them from being 
experienced as the direct outcome of 
forces inimical to human _ well-being. 
He is leading us to learn how to re- 
direct these forces so that they may 
hring blessing instead of bane to man- 
kind. We need to remember that a 
great deal of human suffering is from 
this point of view divinely meant to 
be educative for our ultimate good. 

But when we have made full allow- 


God would take us as 
often 


ance for these facts, there still remains | 


an amount of pain and sorrow wherein 
we all share, and which is unexplain- 
able on any ground except that God or- 
dains it as necessary to our spiritual 
growth. To say that God never sends 
such pain and sorrow is manifestly false 
to what we know of the experience of 
the best men and women of our own 
and .earlier generations, and still more 
false +o the profound message of Cal- 
vary. “Sor it became Him, for whom 
are all things, and by whom are all 
things, in bringing many sons unto 
glory, to make the captain of their sal- 
vation perfect through — sufferings.’’ 
This is a great mystery; I have no fuller 
light to throw on it, and neither has 
we do not know why it 
should be a law of our spiritual nature 
that the highest reach of character 
should be unattainable without some ex- 
perience of suffering: we only know that 
it is so. As Canon Streeter fitly says: 
“Look around on the men and women 
of your acquaintance and ask yourself 
who among them you feel and know to 
be worth most. You will find that, at 
some time or another in their lives, each 
of them has faced loss, difficulty, phy- 
sical pain, or desolating disappointment 
—and has overcome. They have won 
through by meeting these things with 
courage and cheerfulness in a spirit of 
acceptance. Thereby they have turned 
what seemed poison into food. Power 
to do this is more than half the mean- 
ing of ‘the grace of God’.’”—Rev.. R. S. 
Campbell, in C. of E. Newspaper. 


* * * 


Controversy As a Means of Good. 

Controversy is not necessarily an evil, 
but may be a means of good. -The 
Bible is a book of controversy and rings 
with the sound of battle from the be- 
ginning to the end. Jehovah held a 
controversy with the Jews, and Jesus 
with the Pharisees. The early church 
was rocked with the storms of contro- 
versy yet never was it more victorious 
and fruitful. Controvesy has been the 
tavail and birth of all the great re- 
ligious and scientific ideas that have 
been born into the world. It is not 
necessarily a bad sign when the church 
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is swept with controversy. Such difs 
ference and debate, especially when kept 
free from acrimony and bitterness and 
conducted in a truth-seeking and chival- 
rous spirit, is infinitely better than re- 
ligious indifference and spiritual stag- 
nation and death, and out of it will 
come wider truth and clearer faith and 
more fruitful life. It is a storm, but 
a storm that cleanses the sky and washes 
it blue and refreshes the grass into ‘a 
more vivid green and leaves the atmos- 
phere pure and _ sweet. Let us go 
through and come out of such contro- 
versies aS May come upon us with our 
minds and hearts unclouded with par- 
tisanship and passion, our spirits un- 
ruffled and serene and our brotherly 
good will undisturbed.—Ex. 
* * * 
For the Southern Churchman. 
GLORY IN COMMON THINGS. 
Rose Andrews. 


The joys we mint from life are found 
In just the common things— 

The needs by which our days are bound; 

The joys We mint from life are found 

In home and children; in seeded ground 
And the glowing harvest fruition 

brings. 

The joys we mint from life are found 
In just the common. things. 

We value simple things that teach 
A deeper wisdom to the heart— 


That soothe without the need of speech; 


We value simple things that teach 
A woman's home spun Jove can reach 

Beyond intrigue or studied art. 
We value simple things that teach 

A deeper wisdom to the heart. 
We get direction along our way 

From just the commonplace. 

yom a fishing stream, Where aspen sway,. 
We get direction along our way: 
Serving, though storms retard and flay,. 
The sweetened waters find the Bay! 
We get direction along our way 

rom just the commonplace. 

* . * 


“Lo, IT Am With You Always.” 

When David Livingstone, the great 
missionary and explorer in Africa, re+ 
turned to England for the first time, he- 
was received with universal honors and 
acclaim. In an address to the students 
of Glasgow University, where he himself 
had studied, Livingstone spoke of the 
many dangers and perils through which 
he had passed by land and by sea, on 
river, in jungle, and on mountain, with 
beasts, and poisonous serpents and 
savage men. The thing, he said, whic!» 
always strengthened him and gave him 
courage, and which never failed him, 
was that last saying of our Lord, ‘‘Lo,-E 
am with you always’’. Christ is always 
with us. The purpose of faith and 
the triumph of it is not merely to get 
us safely through at the end, not only 
a faith that “lights up a dying bed!’, 
but a faith which can light up our 
path from day to day, and let us know 
that the strength of God is at hand.—, 
Clarence Edward Macartney. ) 

* * * 
Forgiveness. 

The true sign of forgiveness is not 
some mysterious signal waved from the 
sky; not some obscure hunted out ‘in 
your heart; not some stray text culled 
out of your Bible; certainly not some 
word of mortal priest telling you that 
your satisfaction is complete. The sovwl 
full of responsive love to Christ and 
ready, longing, hungry to serve Him, ‘i8 
its own sign of forgiveness. Must there 
not be sorrow for sin? Must there not 
be resolution of amendment; surely 
there must, ‘but it is not sorrow fod 
sin for ‘the sake of the sorrowfulness 
that Jesus ever wants. He wants sop 
row for sin only that it may bring 
escape from sin.—Phillips Brooks. 
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NATURE’S BOOK. 
The leaves have turned to red and gold, 
And since their story has been told, 
They fall, like pages, to the ground— 
A book all ready to be bound. 


The tale was started in the spring, 

When mating birds began to sing, 

And through the summer, bright with 
flowers, 

It kept a record of the hours. 


The finished leaves now lie and wait, 

For what may seem a cruel fate, 

But winter binds, ’til next they’re seen, 

A spring-time volume, bound in green, 

—Mrs. A. B. Brown, in Christian Index. 
= * * 

Paul and the Hallowe’en Prize. 

It was hard for Paul to hear the 
other children talking about Hallowe’en 
costumes when he wouldn’t have one 
himself. 

“There aren’t enough pennies to buy 
a costume,’’ said mother. And) 2 
couldn’t. make it, even if I had the 
goods I must spend all my time in sew- 
ing for other people. There is Mrs. 
Elliott’s dress to finish, and Martha 
Blake’s coat, and new pajamas for Billy 
Stuart, which I haven’t begun.” 

Paul.sighed. 

“T did want to be in the Hallowe’en 
parade,” he said. “They will march up 
Greene Street to Market Square, and 
then down Main Street to the school. 
And the one with the best Hallowe’en 
suit will get a prize. It’s a real prize, 
too—a five dollar gold piece.” 

But mother didn’t even seem to hear 
about the gold piece. 

“Supper’s ready,’ she said, “and 
there’s the fattest, juiciest baked apple 
that you ever saw.’’ 

Next day in school they drew a Hal- 
lowe’en clown, and colored his suit yel- 
low and black. 

“How I wish I had a Suit like that,”’ 
thought Paul. But he went on color- 
ing, and making his work as neat as 
he could. 

Nancy Lane was giving a Hallowe’en 
party, and all the children who were 
invited were chattering about their cos- 
tumes. 

“I’m to be dressed like a pirate,” said 
Dick. 

“And I’m Bo Peep,” said Nancy. 

“T have an Indian suit,’ said Bob 
Turner. 

“Oh, well,’’ Paul thought, 
watch the others, anyway.’’ 

May I watch the parade tonight?” he 
asked as he ate his lunch. , 

.“T’m sorry, but I want you to take 
Mrs. Elliott’s dress to her,’’ said mother. 
“Tt won’t be done until supper time, 
and after supper I must finish Martha’s 
coat.’’ 

Poor Paul! It was hard enough to 
be left out of the parade, but not to see 
it at all—that seemed really too bad. 

When he went back to school there 
were horns and false faces in the shop 
windows, but he had no money to spend, 
so he hurried on. -That afternoon they 
cut jack-o’-lanterns out of orange paper, 
and Paul used his scissors so carefully 
that his was the best one in the class. 
But he was thinking of that Hallowe’en 
parade. 

After supper mother put Mrs. Elliott’s 
new dress in a big box, and wrapped 
and tied it. 

“You know where Mrs. Elliott lives,’’ 
she said. “If she is not at home, wait 
until she comes. J promised her the 
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dress for tonight, and she must havecrowds of children. 


st 


Paul started away with the big box. 
He passed Nancy’s house, all lighted up 
for the party. A girl in a witch’s 
costume ran past, and disappeared 
around the corner. Perhaps if Mrs. 
Elliott was at home he could hurry 
across to Greene Street and follow the 
parade. He tramped along whistling. 

Mrs. Elliott’s house was so dark, but 
Paul rang the bell. He waited, but no 
one came. Then he rang it again. Still 
no answer. Oh, dear! That meant that 
he would have to wait for Mrs. Elliott 
to come home! And he would miss the 
parade. 

He sat down on the porch steps, and 
felt very sorry for himself. All the 
other children were having fun, and 
here he sat, alone in the dark waiting. 
They would be dressing, and running up 
to the corner where the parade started. 
Wouldn’t she ever come? 

All at once Paul stood up. 

“T know what I’ll do,” he said. “‘T’ll 
leave the box close to the door and go 
to the parade. Nothing can happen to 
it there, and I can have some fun, too.” 

He put the box inside the door and 
hurried down the steps. He was at the 
gate when he stopped. Mother had 
said, ‘“Wait until she comes’’. And here 
he was running away! 

There would be a band with that 
parade, and horns and rattles. Why 
should he wait here and miss it all? 
But he turned toward the porch again, 
and very slowly he started back. Mother 
expected him to wait. She trusted him. 
There wasn’t anything to do but wait. 

He sat down again. Cars and people 
went by. A little brown dog trotted 


past, and a white cat scurried across 
street. But still Mrs. Elliott didn’t 
come. 


Then, just when Paul wags sure that 
it must be bedtime, a car stopped and 
Mrs. Hlliott got out and came up the 
steps. 

“Here is your new dress,” said Paul. 
“Why, Paul, why aren’t you in the 
parade?’ asked Mrs. Elliott. 

“T had no costume,” said Paul. 

“But you could see the parade, at 
least.” 

“T had to wait until you came,” Paul 
told her. 

As they went into the house together 
Mrs. Elliott looked at her watch. 

“We have half an hour,” she said. 
“T think we car make it.’’ 

She telephoned to Paul’s mother, and 
said that Paul would stay with her for 
a while. She made Paul open his shirt 
at the throat, and tied a red bandanna 
around his neck. Around his waist 
she tied a gay red sash, and she found 
an old felt hat and stuck a _ bright 
feather in it. She put gold hoop ear- 
ings in his ears. Then she took some 
black stuff and drew a little mustache 
on his upper lip. 

“Now, you need one more thing,’”’ she 
said, ‘‘and it’s these balloons. I bought 
them for a party, but you shall be my 
Italian balloon man instead. Look in 
the mirror.’’ 

Paul looked, and sure enough he did 
look like Beppo, who stood on the corner 
in Market Square. He held the strings 
in his hands, and over his head bobbed 
the balloons, great balls of red and 
green and yellow.’’ 

“Now into the car with you!” said 
Mrs. Elliott. ‘‘We mustn’t miss that 
parade.”’ 

Away they went. At the corner where 
the parade was gathering there were 
There were cos- 


tumes of all kinds, from gypsies to 
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wooden soldiers, but not a single bal- 
loon man. 

“Now march your best,’ said Mrs. 
Elliott. ‘“‘When you pass the judges 
wave your hat and smile.’’ 

She was gone, and Paul had to get 
into line, but he remembered what he 
was to do. There were velvet suits, 
and satin suits, and suits with shining 
spangles on them, but Paul took care 
of his balloons, and tried not to look at 
the costumes. 

The judges stood on the library steps 
on Main Street. When Paul marched 
past he waved his hat and smiled, and 
they waved back at him. On the chil- 
dren marched, the band ahead of them, 
up to the school. There they stopped and 
waited to hear who had won the prize. 
The judges went up to the school steps 
and came forward. 

“The first prize,’’ he called, ‘“‘goes to 
the balloon man.” 

People began to clap and cheer. Paul 
went through the crowd and up to the 
judge. 

“Here’s a five dollar gold piece for a 
very fine Italian,’’ said the man. 

Paul thanked him, and the next he 
knew Mrs. Elliott had him in the car and 
was driving him home. 

“It was the smile than won the prize,”’ 
she told his mother, but Paul shook 
his head. 

“It was going ‘back to wait,’’ he said. 
—Junior World. 
* * * 

Before Going Home. 

Jamie undressed slowly. Hverything 
was so different in his grandmother’s 
home. He missed finding his pajamas 
laid out on the bed, missed the fre- 
quent interruptions of his mother’s 
voice, ‘‘Don’t forget to scrub your teeth, 
Jamie! Hurry now, it’s late!” And 
sometimes when he was very slow, 
“Whatever is taking you so long to- 
night, Jamie?”’ 

But tonight, though he was ever and 
ever so long getting undressed, Grandma 
continued reading downstairs as though 
she had forgotten him. Jamie began 
wishing that his mother would hurry 
up and get well so that he could go 
home. It was such a comfort to have 
some one fussing over him, asking him 
this and that, and making him feel like 
a very important person. 

Jamie pulled off his shoes and hold- 


ing them high above his head, let first 


one and then the other fall with a thud 
on the floor. Not a word from Grand- 
ma! 

Then he went to the bathroom, turned 
on the hot water spigot as far as he 
could and let the water run and run 
while he put his head outside the door 
and listened. Always at home when he 
did this, mother called, ‘“‘Don’t waste 
the hot water, Jamie!”’ 

Still not a word from Grandma! 

Jamie soon found that it was no fun 
wasting the water if no one noticed it. 
He turned off the faucet and went back 
to his room and purposely stumbled 
over a chair. He wasn’t a bit hurt, 
for he had been careful to fall easily, 
but he lay quiet for several minutes. 
This would have brought mother up to 
his room. ; 

If Grandma heard the commotion, 
Jamie had no way of knowing it. Thera 
was no delirious hurrying of feet, no 
“Are you hurt, Jamie?” Just the creak 
of Grandma’s chair as she read and 
rocked herself. ’ 

It was cold on the floor, and hard. 
Jamie crawled into bed. He felt very 
unhappy. He did not like it at Grand- 
ma’s. He thought of punishing her for 
her quietness by going off to sleep with- 
out saying good-night. But Jamie 
couldn’t go to sleep. He remembered 
that Grandma had said, ‘‘Let me know — 
when you are all ready, Jamie.” 
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After wiping his eyes carefully, and 
raising himself up in bed to look in the 
mirror and make sure that he did not 
look as though he had been crying, 
Jamie cleared his throat very loudly and 
called, “I’m all ready, Granrma!?’’ 

Immediately the creak of the rocking 
chair stopped. And steps, heavier than 
mother’s, but none the less welcome, 
sounded on the stairs. 

“Well, well, well!’? Grandma ex- 
claimed brightly as she came into the 
room. ‘‘Your’re a big boy for six years 
old getting all ready for bed by yourself 
like this!’’ 

Suddenly Jamie was very glad that 
he had not called to know where his 
pajamas were, and should he scrub his 
teeth without tooth paste or with? 

“That means,’’ Grandma continued, 
“that you can put a gold star on this 
calendar, right over two—three—which 
is the date of today. And every day 
that you do something without any help, 
or asking questions, you can have an- 
other gold star for that day, and when 
you get ten gold stars I am going to give 
you—’” here Grandma stopped and 
looked laughingly into Jamie’s face. 

“What would you like me to give 
you, Jamie?’’ 

Jamie leaned nearer his’ grand- 
mother’s face and looked deeply into her 
eyes. Could he ask for it? Did she 
really mean it? Or would she say, 
like mother, “I’ve enough to do ag it 
is without having—”’ 

“A dog,’ he whispered hopefully. 

Grandma clapped her hands. ‘Just 
as I thought and I have the dearest one 
all picked out. He’s brown and has a 
pointy nose.’’ 

“Oh, oh!’’ Jamie cried in sudden dis- 
may, ‘“‘but I won’t be able to take it 
home when mother gets well, because 
mother says she has enough to do with- 
out having a dog around.” 

“Ah,” grandmother answered, ‘‘I see 
I‘ll have to explain something to you.” 

“You mean that mother’s going to let 
me bring it home?’”’ Jamie asked hope- 
fully. 

-Yes. and no, Grandma said. “You 
see, Jamie, your mother is not really 
sick. She has no disease, I mean. She 
is just tired out, and the doctor says 
she must rest in bed for several weeks. 
Now the thing that has made her this 
tired way is doing so much for you— 
that is, doing the things you ought to 
do for yourself, like getting out your 
pajamas at night—finding the tooth 
paste—putting your underwear into the 
hamper when it is soiled—closing the 
window of your room in the morning.” 

“But, Grandma,’’ Jamie interrupted 
wonderingly, ‘‘mother always did those 
things for me. I didn’t know it made 
her tired. She never asked me to do 
them.” 

“T know,’’ Grandma answered under- 
standingly, ‘‘she thought you were too 
little. She told me it was easier to 
do them than to ask you to, because— 
well, because you seemed so helpless. 
But it was just as I thought. You are 
a great big boy and can get all un- 
dressed and into bed yourself just like 
you showed you could tonight.” 

Grandma was nice, after all, Jamie 
decided, and understood boys, too. 

“So,’’ Grandma continued, ‘‘when you 
get ten stars on this calendar, that 
means you have learned to do ten things 
by yourself, things that mother used 
to help you with. She will have so 
much less to do then that having a dog 
won’t seem like extra work.” 

“Why,’ Jamie answered thought- 
fully, ‘‘I can do things to help her, too, 
like bringing in the milk from the front 
step in the morning and sweeping off 
the pavement!”’ 

~“You’ve got the idea!’’ replied grand- 
mother. 
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“And I’m soon going to have that 
dog,’ Jamie said happily as he raised 
his face for a good-night kiss. ‘Oh, I’m 
so glad I came here, Grandma!’’—Mar- 
guerite Faust, in Storytime. 

* * * 
For the Southern Churchman, 
A PRAYER. 


Maude F. Mumma. 
If I of any use can be, 
In bringing saddened hearts to Thee; 
Can help to blot out sin and shame, 
Or louder speak my Maker’s name, 


Then use me, Lord, I of Thee pray, 
I will be gladly led today; 

To tell of Thee in any clime, 

To speak Thy name at any time. 


* * * 


Bird-Travelers. 

Nearly every one knows that many 
of our bird friends arrive in the neigh- 
borhood early in the spring and take 
leave again some time in the autumn. 
The old Greeks thought that the birds 
went to sleep in caves or hollow trees 
during the cold months, as bears, some 
squirrels and other animals do. Aris- 
totle even wrote that swallows hiber- 
nated in the mud at the bottom of ponds 
during the winter. 

There is still a good deal of mystery 
about the how and why and where of 
birds’ travel; but careful students of 
the little feathered people are finding 
out more each year about where birds 
go and what they do there. It is quite 
certain they do not go to sleep any- 
where for the winter. 

The United States Biological Survey 
has many stations where birds are in- 
vited into big wire cages by means of 
tempting food. Before Mr. Robin or 
Mr. Swallow gets out, he has a small 
aluminum band fastened around one 
leg. By means of banding birds in this 
way, it is possible to tell when the 
same bird comes back next year, or he 
can be identified at the next station 
he visits. This is one of the ways 
in which accurate information about 
birds’ travel is being collected, and does 
not harm the bird in any way. 

Different sorts of birds have different 
places to go in the winter. Many of 
our common summer birds spend the 
winter in Mexico, but the barn-swallow 
and the bobolink go as far south as 
the pampas of Argentina. Night-hawks, 
which, by the way, are not really hawks 
at all, but valuable insect-catchers, and 
cliff-swallows, go to Argentina and Para- 
guay when they leave us. 

In general, birds build their nests at 
the northern end of their traveling 
route. Some birds, however, make long, 
special journeys to their nesting places. 
The surf-bird, which spends most of 
its life on the reefs of the Pacific Ocean, 
flies up into the high mountains of the 
continent to raise his family. Some 
birds stay in one location the whole 
year. 

How would you like to travel from 
one end of the world to the other twice 
every year? The golden plover mdkes 
a non-stop flight across the Atlantic 
from Nova Scotia to the Lesser An- 
tilles, about two thousand four hundred 
miles, that often. Tiny warblers cross 
the Gulf of Mexico without food or rest 
and barn-swallows travel five thousand 
miles between their summer and win- 
ter homes. The champion bird traveler 
is the Arctic tern. He reaily goes from 
the top to the bottom of the world every 
year. One may wonder what difference 
the tern sees betwen the ice wastes of 
the North Pole and those around the 
South Pole; but he makes his nest in 
the icy regions of the north in spring 
and goes back to the south polar coun- 
try in the fall—Junior World. 
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Why the Leaves Change Color. 


Do you know the feaves are the trees’ 
kitchen—the place where the food is 
prepared? In the autumn these kitchens 
all stop their work and something mys- 
terious happens to the leaves. Some- 
how the tree knows ahead of time that 
King Winter is hiding just around the 
autumnn hills, and everywhere except in 
the evergreen forests, the trees make 
preparation for the long cold. They 
draw the sap out of the leaves and store 
it away in the trunk and branches, and 
in every place where a leaf is fastened 
to a twig the parent tree builds a wall 
of small woody cells so that the sap 
cannot get back into the leaf again. 


And the leaves, having no sap, fade 
and become dry, until] finally they fly 
down to the ground and make a 
quilt for the grass and _ flowers. 
What a beautiful quilt the leaves make 
—yellow and red and brown! In the 
summer the sap made the leaves green, 
but now, when the cold winds blow, the 
sap is gone and other materials in the 
leaves have a chance to show their 
colors. These colors come tike the sun- 
rise, darker first and then lighter. 

How strange it is that when autumn 
passes with her paint-brush she for- 
gets the willows and the alders and the 
locusts. These leaves lose some of their 
fresh green color and become dry and 
crackly, but they never wear a new 
dress for fall. Perhaps that is the 
reason they stay on the tree so long, 
waiting and hoping for a gay touch of 
color. 

Yellow is the most common autumn 
tint. You have seen it on the poplar, 
on the tulip tree, and on the beech. 
In the high mountains the ‘aspens wear 
dresses of golden yellow, and _ their 
quivering leaves are a lacy pattern 
against the dark background of tall 
blue-green spruce. The graceful birch, 
with its white bark, is the loveliest 
yellow of all——yellow as warm and shin- 
ing as sunlight. Sometimes leaves are 
a mixture of colors, red spots where 
the sun strikes, yellow on the shaded 
places. 

The winds of autumn must have 
favorite among the trees, for they brush 
the leaves of oaks and maples until 
they glow as brightly as flames and 
look like fires on the hillside. These 
oaks and maples are ‘sweettooth’”’ 
trees, for they have sugar in their leaves, 
and it is said that the little particles of 
sugar makes the leaves turn red—beet 
red, rose red, fire red, crimson and 
scarlet. 

This fall when you see the leaves lose 
their summer greenery, when you see 
them wear bright new colors, then you 
will know that the other trees have 
turned all the sap into the bark and 
branches to make new leaves for an- 
other year. When you see the yellow 
and red and orange colors of autumn 
you will know that soon the leaves will 
be a lovely warm quilt for all the sleep- 
ing grasses and flowers. Then the leaves 
must be happy, because the pansies and 
violets and the sleeping tulip-bulbs all 
need a warm blanket.—Vesta P. Craw- 
ford, in The Girl’s World. 


* * * 


O Lord, preserve me, and preserve all 
those 
I love—friends, brothers, kin and e’en 
my foes 
On whom blind fate has smiled— 
From seeing summer without flowers 
arrive, 
Cage with no bird, and without bees 
the hive, 
The house without a child. 
—Victor Hugo. 
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Classified Advertisments and Notices 


ab notices ana advertisements, excepting positions wanted, will be inserted in 


wis department at a rate of 20 cents per agate line each insertion. 


Special raes 


4 contracts of any length. A rate of 15 cents per line is made to persons seeking po- 


zitions. 
Copy for this department must 


; ement accepted for less than 50 cents. 
Piatt an be received not later than Tuesday of the week in 


“which it ig intended that the first insertion shall appear. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


CHURCH VESTMENTS. 
Cathedral Studio, Church embroideries, 
attar and Pulpit Hangings. Stoles from 
24.50. Burse end veil from $10. Surplice 
“9m $8. Send for complete iine of pure 
‘sh linens by the yard. Silks, fringes 
«ad gold thread. Embroidered emblems 
‘emdy to appy. Altar Guild Handbook, 
ako. 
. L, V. MACKRILLE 
11 W. Kirke St., Chevy Chase, 
Washington, D. C. 
Telephone Wisconsin 2752. 


CHURCH LINEN. 

FINE IRISH LINEN specially selected 
for Church use. 36 inches to 54 inches 
wide, cut any length. Sample of 12 qua- 
lities on request. Mary Fawcett Com- 
pany, 812 Berkeley Ave., Trenton, N. J. 
> J Sasa a SN RESETS 
FOUNTAIN PENS. 

LIFETIME GUARANTEED FOUNTAIN 
PENS, price 75 cents each or (2) pens for 
$1.25, postpaid. These pens are guaran- 
teed to give satisfaction. Colors—pearl- 
f1iay, the same pens that sell in stores 
for $2. . 

I rie take subscriptions for all maga- 
zines published, at publisher’s rates, or 
less, and I will appreciate your orders. 
‘Sold by a shut-in. Edward P. Broxton, 
1426 Arsenal Avenue, Augusta, Ga, 
fsa iene ey eae cai 

RAZOR SHARPENER, 

SHARPENS ANY STRAIGHT RAZOR, 
or safety razor. Guaranteed by Mmanu- 
facturers. 50 cents per cake, or 3 cakes 
for $1.00. TI take subscriptions for all 
magazines published at publishers’ rates, 
or'‘less. Sold by a wheel chair invalid. 
Faward P. Broxton, 1426 Arsena] Avenue, 
Angusta, Ga. 


DEATHS | 


WARNER FIELDING LEWIS. ; 


Resolutions. 

At a meeting of the Vestry of St. Paul’s 
Church, St. Paul's Parish, Hanover, Vir- 
ginia, held at Hickory Hill, September 26, 
1935, upon motion of Mr. R, R. Gwathmey, 
Jv., duly seconded, the following resolu- 
tion was unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That in the death of MR. 
WARNER FIELDING LEWIS our church 
has lost a devoted member who had exem- 
plified, by his pure and blameless life, his 
faith; who for twenty years had served us 
as Vestryman and Senior Church Warden; 
and whose example will always be an in- 
spiration. : 

Resolved, That we tender to his ba- 
reaved family our deepest sympathy and 
that a copy of these resolutions be sent to 
Mrs. Annie Dean Lewis, as a testimonial 
of our warm affection. 

Resolved, further, that a copy of the 
foregoing be sent to the Southern Church- 
man. 

A copy, e 
CHTAYLOR, 
Paul’s Church, 


Teste: 
R. 
Registrar, Vestry St. 
Hanover, Virginia. 
TT 


CHURCH INTELLIGENCE. 
(Cotinued from page 17.) 
Creear, the Commonwealth’s attorney 
of Wise County, gave the last address 
of the day, taking as his subject, ‘‘The 

Building of Better Communities”’, 

And there were numbers of most in- 
teresting exhibits. On the grounds 
were fine displays of field and garden 
products of Wise-County, and especially 
vegetables raised on Sandy Ridge in the 
neighborhood of Grace House. The po- 
itato and corn exhibits were far superior 
in size and quality to those of former 
years, thus demonstrating the effective- 
ness of the demonstration work that 
is being done. 

In the community room were beau- 
tiful exhibits of the woman’s work in 
‘handeraft, needlework 
This work is being promoted by Miss 
Mabel R. Mansfield, diocesan director 


and quilting. 


of industrial work in the various mis- 
sions, and many ribbons were awarded 
tor the work of her pupils. Also there 
were fine displays of carving and metal 
work, in which the men are becoming 
very proficient. The Boys’ Club at Grace 
House had an unusually good exhibit 
of carving. 

One of the most interesting exhibits 
was the work of the children of Fair- 
view School, near Grace House, of which 
Mr, C. N. Holbrooks is the principal. 
In this the pupils of the school showed 
real talent in painting, map drawing 
and in the preparation of a chart of 
native wocds. 

On leaving, Mr. Deitrick took with 
him some potatoes for exhibition at the 
State Fair at Richmond. One of the 
young men at the Grace House com- 
munity is working his way through 
Berea College in Kentucky largely with 
his carving—literally ‘“‘carving out his 
destiny’’. 


CALs 
fo) 
NEW JERSEY. 

Rt. Rev. Paul Matthews, D. D., Bishop. 
Rt. Rev. A. W. Knight, D. D., Coadjutor. 
Rt. Rev, R. E. Urban, S. T. D., Suffragan. 

O 
Bishop Knight Announces Intention to 
Resign. 


At a regular meeting of the Cathe- 
dral foundation in Trenton, October 11, 
Bishop Knight, Coadjutor of New Jer- 
sey, stated that he has placed his resig- 
nation in the hands of Bishop Perry 
for presentation to the House of Bish- 


ops. If it is accepted he will relinquish 
his work in the diocese. 
EG EA es 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Rt. Rev. Francis M. Taitt, S. T. D., Bishop 
(o} 


Diocesan Branch Conference cf Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary. 

“American Neutrality Policies,’ will 
be one of the subjects discussed at a 
Diocesan Conference, which will be held 
here during a three-day series of meet- 
ings beginning Monday, October 28. 

The conference is being conducted un- 
der the auspices of the Pennsylvania 
Branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary, and 
will open with a dinner in the Penn 
Athletic Club on Monday night, and at 
which the principal speakers will be 
the Rev. Dr. Arthur Lee Kinsolving, 
rector of historic Trinity Church, in 
Boston, and Mrs. Beverly Ober, of 
Washington, D. C., a member of the 
National Executive Board of the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary. Dr. Kinsolving is one 
of the leaders in the Forward Move- 
ment. The Woman’s Auxiliary has ex- 
tended an invitation to the men of the 
Church to attend the opening dinner, at 
which former United States Senator 
George Wharton Pepper will preside. 

* * ok 


Three Convocations Held. 

Three convocations of the diocese 
held their annual autumn meetings last 
week. The Rev. Dr. Barrett P. Tyler, 
Warden of St. Michael’s School for 
the Arapahoe Indians at Ethete, Wyom- 
ing, which is one of the centres fer In- 
dian work, was the principal speaker 
at the Convocation of Chester and later 
addressed the Convocation of South 
Philadelphia. The Chester Convocation, 
which comprises all churches in Dela- 
ware and the larger part of Chester 
counties, assembled at ten o’clock in the 
morning at the Church Farm School, 
Glen Loch. The South Philadelphia} 
Convocation, comprising the churches 
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south of Walnut Street between the two 


rivers, will assemble at 4 P. M.,. in 
Holy Trinity Memorial Chapel. 
() 
ROCHESTER. 
Rt. Rev. David L. Farris, D. D., Bishop. 
te) 


Dr. Zabriskie Speaker at Layman’s 
Annual Banquet. 

A ringing call to the men of the 
Chureh to enlist in more loyal, more 
intelligent and more efficient Christian 
discipleship was brought to a record- 
breaking gathering of 800 laymen of 
the diocese at their annual banquet in 
Rochester, on October 6, by the Rev. 
A. C. Zabriskie, S. T. D., professor of 
the Virginia Seminary. 

Dr. Zabriskie was the main speaker 
at the banquet, which was sponsored 
by the diocesan laymen’s committee of 
the Forward Movement. George F. 
Whedon of St. Paul’s, Rochester, was 
banquet ‘chairman. 

The Rt. Rev. David Lincoln Ferris, 
D. D., Bishop, was given an ovation by 
the enthusiastic crowd ,of men, who 
jammed the Cathedral hall of the Ma- 
sonic Building to hear Dr. Zabriskie’s 
stirring address. 

The meeting was the largest gather- 
ing of laymen held in the history of 
the diocese and credit for it and the 
strides of progress in rooting the For- 
ward Movement in diocesan parishes is 
accorded an energetic committee of 
young laymen headed by S. Park Har- 
man, of St. Luke’s, Rochester, former 
All-American basketball star. George 
Tinklepaugh of Zion, Palmyra, Grand- 
master of New York State Masons, was 
toastmaster at the banquet. 

Dr. Zabriskie was also honor guest 
at a luncheon given by Roy C. Kates of 
St. Faul’s, at which time he conferred 
with lay and clerical leaders of the Di- 
osesan Forward Movement and _ told 
them of hig summer experiences in the 
South American mission field. 

o—-——_ — 
MICHIGAN. 
Rev. Herman Page, D. D., Bishop. 
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Brotherhood of St. Andrew Forms 
Provincial Organization. 

The first steps toward a provincial 
organization of the Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew in the Province of the Mid- 
West, were taken in Trinity Church, 
Niles, at a meeting on October 12 and 
13. Attendants at the meeting included 
special appointees by the President of 
the Brotherhood, Dr. Benjamin F. Fin- 
ney, from the Dioceses of Michigan, 
Western Michigan and Chicago. The 
purpose of the meeting was to begin 
the work of strengthening the Brother- 
hood in the Province of the Mid-West, 
and the setting up of a Provincial Coun- 
cil was one of the first acts of the meet- 
ing. Officers were elected as follows: 
Chairman, Mr. Allan L. Ramsay, Direc- 
tor of Boys’ Work, Diocese of Michigan, 
Detroit; Vice-Chairman, Jack White of 
Chicago; Secretary, William Thybony 
of Chicago; Treasurer, Robert T. Allen, 
Jr., of Jackson, Michigan; Chaplain, the 
Rev. H. L. Nicholson of Niles; Advisors: 
John Treadwell, Jr., Courtenay Barber, 
and George Kubitz, of Chicago, and the 
Rev. Irwin C. Johnson, rector of St, 
John’s Church, Detroit. 

One of the first projects of the Pro- 
vincial Council will be the publication 
of a magazine, to ‘be edited in Chicago. 

* * * , 
Normal Schools Open. 

The annual Detroit Normal School, 
sponsored by the Department of Reli- 
gious Education of the diocese, opened — 
on October 22, in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
Detroit. The Normal School will con- — 
tinue for six consecutive Tuesday eve- 
nings, closing on November 26. 
program is under the direction of 
Elizabeth S. Thomas, Diocesa 
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tor of Religious Education, and the Rev. conducted at St. Paul’s Cathedral, De- 
W. R. Kinder, D. D., rector of St. Jo- troit, on five consecutive Thursday eve- 
seph’s Church, Detroit, and Chairman nings, beginning with October 24. The 
of the Department. Training School will close with a ban- 
Under the leadership of the clergy of quet in St. Andrew’s Church, Detroit, 
the Flint area and the Diocesan De- on the evening of Monday, November 
partment of Religious Education, a 25, with the Rt. Rev. Herman Page, D. 
Flint Normal School opened on Wed- D., Bishop of the diocese, as speaker. 
nesday evening, October 23, in St. Paul’s 
Church, Flint. The program provides =| sk 
for future meetings on November 20, in 
St. Jude’s, Fenton; December 18 in St. Personal Notes 
Andrew’s, Flint; January 15, in Christ 
Rector is “Caught’’. 
Dr. Duncan HK. Browne, rector of old 
St. James’ Church, Chicago, was a cen- 
ter of no little interest and excitement 


Church, Owosso, and February 19, in 
Christ Church, Flint. 
Training School. 
The seventh annual Training School 
for Lay Readers of the diocese will be 


; a here Tuesday night. Dr. Browne en- 
ee Mi tered the automatic elevator in the 

2a 5s ae Church Furnishings apartment house where he lives and, 
Gold, Silver and Brass after having closed the door, discov- 

: ered the elevator was balking. » coul 

Church and Chancel Furniture pag peer ae 


not get out. Calling for assistance, ne 
roused residents of the 
called police. Efforts of police to re- 
lease Dr. Browne failed and they in 
turn called the fire department. A ba- 
tallion chief and members of Truck No. 
9 and Engine Company 11 arrived and, 
with axes, freed the rector. 


Write for Catalegue 
for Episcopal Churches 


W. & E. SCHMIDT CO 


308 Third Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


building who 


Religious Christmas Cards 


Appropriate in design and sentiment 
for the Holy Season for sale at 


Take Charge of New Work. 
The Rev. Donald E. Veale took over 
GORHAM’S the work at Trinity Church, Clemson, 
OLDEST CHURCH BOOK STORE in S. C., on September 15. He also has 
New York City. Gorham - Packets, 12 charge of Pendleton, Seneca, and Wal- 
cards 50c, and $1.00. All carefully se- halla. Mr. Veale comes to Upper South 


lected. ae Bes “ ; ad ae 
Books of all publishers gladly supplied. Carolina from the Diocese of Michigan, 
where he was until recently rector oi 


Parish Requisites and Church Supplies. 
Prompt attention given to mail orders. Christ Church in Flint. Previously he 
Postage extra. Send for Christmas Cata- }4q had work in Missouri ieee. 6 


logue. : ra “ : ~ 
Established 1900. church, parish house, and rectory were 

EDWIN S. GORHAM, INC., built under his guidance. His theo- 

18 West 45 Street, New York. logical training was received at Sewa- 


nee from which Seminary he was grad- 
uated in 1926. 


L. T. CHRISTIAN 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR 


Bouvlevard-Park and Patterson Avenue 


Call Accepted. 
The Rev. Harry Walker of St. Mary’ 
Church, Daytona.-Beach, Fla., has 
cepted a call to Trinity Church, Colum- 


Richmond, Va. bus, Ga. 
Offic: Never Crnset ae 
Prices to meet depressed conditions etic 
s a The Rev. Seelye Bryant, rector of the 


Church of the Advent, Pawtucket, R. I., 
has retired. For several years he has 
been making a brave fight against phy- 
sical infirmities. His work among 
young people has been especially no- 
table, -beginning with his association as 
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"R.GEISSLER.INC. 

450 SIXTH AVE.NEAR 10 ST NEW YORK 
Church Furnishing 
IN CARVED WOOD AND jfall Hd 


MARBLE: BRASS: SILVER q y 
FABRICS + WINDOWS 


ORDER NOW! 


The Ewart’s Cafeteria 


EX:\CELLENT FOOD 
REASONABLE PRICES 


MAS number 


Richmond, Va. 
112-114 N. 5th St. 
Norfolk, Va. 
112-114 Market St. 


Washington, D. C. 
522 13th, N. W. 


XANTHINE 


will hereafter be sold in the new Style 
bottle and package. Always best for 
the hair. Not to dye, but restores the 
color, promotes growth and prevents 


January 5, the Eve 
interested 


booklet contains cut-out figures for the making of a 
creche. ‘ 

Don’t wait! Order Now! Price, postpaid, $1.00 
for 50 copies. Address: FORWARD MOVEMENT, 223 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS BOOKLET 


creche cut-outs, instructions for 


dandruff. children, prayers. 
i re- . . : : 
ea Rae eat eee ar or eens» quantity for distribution in their parishes. 


XANTHINE CO., Richmond, Va. 


The clergy and other leaders are 
now sending in their orders for the ADVENT-CHRIST- 
of the Forward Movement’s Manual of 
Bible Readings, Meditations, and Prayers, entitled: 


FORWARD 


_ day by day — 


Its dated pages begin Sunday, December 1, and end 


in the article on 
mas—Suggestions to Parents.”’ 


West Seventh Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The Forward Movement also has prepared a special Christmas booklet for 
children entitled “The Coming of the Light.” 
making and coloring the figures—work for 
The size of this booklet is 6 by 8% inches. 
Ciergy will aid the Forward Movement Commission by ordering this booklet in 


yy 
curate with the Rev. Albert M. Hilli- 
ker, at Christ Church, Lonsdale. 


Ordained Deacon. 

The Rev. James Paul, a graduate of 
the Western Theological Seminary, who 
last year took work at Kebel College, 
Oxford, was ordained to the diaconate 
by Bishop Lloyd at the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine on October 14. The 
Rev. Mr. Paul is to be a curate at St. 
James’ Church, New York City. 


Bishop Barnwell Assumes New Charge. 

The Rt. Rev. Middleton S. arnwell, 
D. D., Bishop Coadjutor of Georgia, ar- 
rived in Savannah October 2, to assume 
charge of the diocese. Bishop and Mrs. 
Barnwell will live in the DeRenne 
Apartment, 24 East Liberty Street, Sa- 
vannah. 

A congregational assembly to meet 
Bishop Barnwell was held the evening 
of October 10. 


Choir Director Receives Reward. 

Miss Ethel F. Bird, choir director 
and organist of the Church of the Re- 
deemer, Providence, Rev. Donald J. 
Campbell, rector, has been awarded 
the degree of Associate of Trinity Col- 
lege of Music, London, England. She 
received her diploma after studying for 
several years with Fredrick Johnson, 
F. A. G. O., organist and choirmaster 
of the Church of the Advent, Boston. 
Miss Bird is a member of the New Eng- 
land Chapter of the American Guild of 
Organists. 


Deaths. 

The Rev. Edward Collins of Detroit. 
known to hundreds of Michigan Church 
people for his long ministry in the mis- 
sion fields of the Diocese of Michigan, 
died in Harper Hospital, Detroit, on 
Wednesday morning, October 16, after 
a long illness. Mr. Collins was the old- 
est priest in the diocese, being eighty- 
five years of age. He was born in Eng- 
land, and was a graduate of St. Boni- 
face College. He was ordained to the 
diaconate in 1887, by Bishop Harris, 
second Bishop of Michigan, and to the 
priesthood in 1891 by Bishop Davies, 
third bishop. His ministry in the dio- 
cese continued during the jurisdiction 
of four bishops, from 1887 until 1928, 
with interruptions. In 1928 he becam2 
non-parochial and remained so un il 
the time of his death. Surviving Mr. 
Collins are his widow, five daughters 
and two sons. 


of the Epihpany. Families will be 
‘““A More Christian Christ- 
And the center of the 


FOR CHILDREN. 


16 pages containing large size 


Price 5 cents. 


Educational 


The General Theological 
Seminary 


CHELSEA SQUARE, NEW YORK 


The next Academic year begins on ths last 
Wednesday in September 

Special students admitted and Graduate 
Courses for graduates of other Theelogical 
Seminazies. 7 

The requirements for admissio: and other 
artioulars can be had from THE DEAN, 
P"Chelsea Square, New York, N. Y. 


Christ Church School 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY, VA. 
A country school for boys; well located. 


liege preparatory, moderate cost. Per- 
eee ed attention; scholarships. Apply to 
Wm. D. Smith, Jr., Headmaster( for infor- 
mation, Christchurch, Va. 


ST. MARGARET'S SCHOOL 


TAPPAHANNOCK., VIRGINIA. 


A Church School for girls. Boarding 
Department limited to 70. College Pre- 
paratory Course and Intermediate Grades. 
Athletics. Very moderate cost. 

Country life and simplicity without {so- 
lation. Beautiful grounds on Rappahan- 
mock River. Three dormitories for differ- 

ages. 
oe EDI TH LATANHE, Headmistress. 


The Virginia Theological 
Seminary 


ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 
Vor catalogue and other information, 
Address THE DEAN 


The Beckford School 


WOODSTOCK, VIRGINIA. 

& school for younger boys. Second 
grade through Junior High School. On 
mo@ern farm in Shenandoah Valley. Sum- 
mor camp. Limited enrollment. Fifty 
foliars monthly. 

EDMUND BURKE WHELAN, 
Headmaster. 


Che Bishop Payne 
Divinity School 


The accredited Seminary of the Church for 
colored mer for the minigtry. The 
eurriculum ovvers the full course for Deacone 
and Priest’s Orders. The degree of D. D. 
awarded. : 
For catalogue and information. apply to 
Rev. F. G. Ribble, M. A., D. D., Dean 
Petersburg, Va. 


The Episcopal Theological School 


Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Affiliated with Harvard University. 
Dean H. RB. Washburn, 3 Mason Street. 
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THOUGHTS for the | 
THOUGHTFUL 


I ask no dreams, no prophet ecstasies, 
No sudden rending of the veil of clay, 
No angel visitant, no opening skies 
But take the dimness of my soul away. 


Owen D. Young reminds us that “‘Cap- 
ital which overreaches for profits; la- 
bor which overreaches for wages, or a 
public which overreaches for bargains, 
will destroy each other.’”’ 


There is no path to the millennium 
other than the path of justice, and if 
we discard the best attainable instru- 
mentalities of justice, to that extent we 
invite the decision of the sword. 

—Charles E. Hughes. 


In looking back upon my work in all 
these years I can see more direct re- 
sults of good through my individual 
efforts for individuals, than I can know 
of through all my spoken words to 
thousands upon thousands of persons 
in religious assemblies or in all my 
written words. 

—H. Clay Trumbull. 


One would never think of exhorting 
the heart to beat. For the heart beats 
in response to the flow of natural life. So 
when we are rightly related to God in 
Christ the life of God will flow through 
our human personalities and issue forth 
in deeds of service to our fellowmen. 
If we maintain an unbroken fellowship 
with the Father there will be an ever 
increasing manifestation of spiritual life 
and: character. —R. C. Smith. 


Take heart! the Waster builds again— 
A charmed life old Goodness hath; 

The tares may perish, but the grain 

Is not for death. 


—Whittier. 
When Richard Baxter, dying, was 
asked how he was, he said, ‘‘Almost 


well, and nearly Home.’’ 


Not for a single day 
Can I discern the way: 
But this I know— 
Who gives the day 
Will show the way— 
So I securely go. 
—John Oxenham. 


Those who see themselves to be blind, 
who know themselves to be ignorant, 
the lowly who recognize their sinful- 
ness and misery and helplessness, and 
turn in their sore need to Christ, will 
be led by paths of growing knowledge 
and blessedness to the perfect day 
where their strengthened vision will be 
able to see light in the blaze which to 
us now is darkness. 

—MacLaren. 


The Church has banished, or helped 
to banish, many of the social plagues 
which used to poison and devastate hu- 
man life. She may still, if she will 
using her opportunities and living up 
to the height of her mandate—take 
her share in expelling the greatest 
scourge which still threatens the unity 
and progress of mankind. 

—Lord Asquith. 


The idea of a more just social order 
has arrived. It is a leaven of unrest. 
Old ways of thinking are insufficient 
to meet the problems of the present. 
Social ideals adequate to the old situa- 
tion will not fully meet the new condi- 
tions. But the obstacles are primarily 
mental attitudes—hate, fear, greed and! 
ignorance. 

—Dr. Raymond C. Brooks. 
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CONFIRMATION 
PAPERS 


By 
CANON F. E. HOWILTT 


. Confirmation and Baptism 
. Baptism ard the Christian Covenant 
. The Baptismal Covenant—Repentance. 


The Beptismal Covenant—Faith and the 
Faith. 


The Baptisms! Covenant—The Faith. 
. The Baptismal Covenant—Ohbedience 
. The Lord's Supper. 

. The Mesns of Grace. 


POD 


ONOe 


A series of informing pamphlets compiled 
by Canon F. E. Howitt. They have an in- 
estimable value in instructing thean who con- 
template membership in the Church, and for 
impressing the already confirmed with the 
sacredness and meaning of this holy ritual. 


Price, single pamphlet, each......... 
Complete set of eight.............. 25 cents 


Order from 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN 
COMPANY 


Richmond, Va. 


VIRGINIA 
COLONIAL 
CHURCHES 


An interesting and illuminating se- 
ries of sketches by qualified writers of 
the early Churches in Virginia. 


$10.00 A COPY POSTPAID. 


To students of history, bi- 
ography and research, this 
book affords a fund of infor- 
mation as to the amazing ef- 
fect which Ghurchmen had on 
the founding of the colonies 
and the tremendous part they 
played in the upbuilding of 
the nation. i 


Cloth bound, 318 pages, 35 full page 
jllustrations. Order now from 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN CO., 
Richmond, Va. 


Some Important Facts in 


English Church History 


BXAMINED AND REVIEWED 
By 
REV. W. P. WITSELL, D. D. 


This 1s an illuminating and instruo- 
tive review of the history of the Hpis- 
copal Church in England from the ear- 
liegt records, with commentaries on the 
book with the above title compiled by 
the Rev. C. L. Wells, D. D., of Sewanee, 
Tenn. 


As a digest of the records of the es- 
tablishment and growth of the Church; 
its maintenance and continuity of exist- 
ence as an independent religious body 
amid the vicissitudes of early English 
politics, and efforts of outside interfer- 
ence, tuxis review affords a valuable 
fund of information to churchmen. 

In pamphlet form, 
Price, 25 cents 
For sale by 
SOUTHERN CHUROCHMAN O60. ~ 
Richmond, Va. 2. 
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ST. JAMES’ CHURCH, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 
The Original Church, which was located at Fifth and Marshall Sts. 


THE PRESENT ST. JAMES’ CHURCH, 


Which will Celebrate its One Hun- 
dredth Anniversary on Sunday, 
November 3, 1935. 


(See page 17.) 


TWENTIETH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


’ 


|| LETTERS TO THE 
EDITOR 


Bishop Gailor. 


Mr. Editor: 

With much interest I read, in your 
issue of tlie 12th inst., a beautiful trib- 
ute from Mr. Alfred Mynders to my dead 
friend, Bishop Gailor. Having known 
Bishop Gailor since 1894, when I com- 
menced my nineteen years of service as 
a member of the Board of Trustees of 
the University of the South, Sewanee, 
Tennessee, and through a somewhat 
desultory correspondence since then, I 
am prepared to say that of all the en- 
comiums which have appeared in both 
Church and secular press, and which 
have fallen from the lips of men, none 
have reached beyond the true portrayal 
of the man. 

Of all titles and degrees conferred 
upon him, he stood great without either 
prefix or affix. Great because he lived 
close to God. 

On January 28, 1930, I wrote Bishop 
Gailor as to the truthfulness of two 
statements I had frequently heard dur- 
ing my residence at Sewanee, 1905 to 
1908. With reference to them I said, 
“T wish to have them verified so that 
I may pass them on to others as facts 
and not as unverified legends.” I now 
give my two questions to him and his 
answers, verbatim, as follows: 

“First: Was General Edmund Kirby- 
Smith offered the position with the Lou- 
siana State Lottery, which General G. 
T. Beauregard held at the time of his 
death, which would have paid him a sal- 
ary or $25,000 a year? And did he de- 
cline with a statement to the effect that 
his reputation and influence were not 
for sale?” 

“Second: While you were Chaplain 
at Sewanee were you offered the rector- 
ship of a large parish in Chicago thrice, 
first a salary of $7,500 per annum, then 
$12,500, and finally you were requested 
to name a salary you would come for, 
after having declined the first two of- 
fers?”’ 

To which the Bishop replied as fol- 
lows: 

Under date of February 1, 1930: 

“First: Yes. General Kirby-Smith 
was offered $25,000 a year to permit 
his name to be used by the Louisiana 
State Lottery, but declined, saying: 

““*T have a wife and ten children and 
two dogs, and my salary is $1,500 a 
year; but I have my father’s name and 
it must not be tarnished.’ 


“Second: I was called to Trinity 
Church, Chicago, and the salary was 
left blank for me to fill in. And the 
entire furniture of a three-story rectory 
was offered my wife as a personal gift. 
But I declined. I was also elected 
Bishop of Georgia, and declined to leave 
Sewanee at a critical time in its his- 
Lory. 

I will state that which the Bishop’s 
well-known modesty prevented his say- 
ing, i. e., at the time he declined to go to 
Chicago, his salary, like that of Gen. 
Kirby-Smith’s, was $1,500 a year. 

No words of mine are needed in com- 
mendation of his life; it testifies to the 


XANTHINE 


will hereafter be sold in the new Style 
bottle and package. Always best for 
the hair. Not to dye, but restores the 
color, promotes growth and prevents 
dandruff. 

Price, $1.00 at druggists, or sent pre- 
paid by us, 

XANTHINE CO., Richmond, Va. 
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truthfulness of his words, “that in serv- 
ing we are proving our fellowship with 
God.”’ 

“Know ye not that there is a prince 
and a great man fallen this day in Is- 
rael?”’ 

Armistead C. Leigh. 

Los Angeles, California. 

* * * 
‘“‘Vestries’”’ of Colored Missions. 
Mr. Editor: 

One very~practical way of advancing 
the work of the Church among the Col- 
ored race is, rigidly adhering to the pol- 
icy of the Bishop in every diocese ap- 
pointing the members of the Business 
Committee, or so-called ‘‘vestries’”’ of 
Mission churches. 

A board of five persons, including the 
priest in charge is amply sufficient. Be- 
cause of the policy, in many dioceses, 
of ‘“‘vestries’’ in such churches, there 
is scarcely any growth at all towards 
self-support. They are satisfied to be 


“carried,” while they enjoy all the 
rights pertaining to vestrymen. 
By the policy suggested inefficient 


men may be left off, and more earnest 
and aggressive men substituted. It is 
with the Bishop and the priest, chiefly 
supported on missionary funds, to lead 
the way to greater self-support. In 
some places, where such an individual 
can be had, who is deeply in sympathy 
with the colored work, it will be most 
wise, and extremely helpful, that one 
of the four vestrymen or committee, ap- 
pointed by the Bishop, should be a white 
layman. I think such a policy would 
prove in the best interest, not only of 
the Colored race, but of the entire com- 
munity, black and white. Many years 
of experience and observation have in- 
dicated the wisdom of such a policy. 
George F. Bragg, Jr. 
Baltimore, Maryland, 
October, 1935. 
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i SHRINE MONT 


High in Virginia Alleghanies, 100 miles 
due west of Washington, central in Third 
Province, 13 miles by fine motor road from 
Mt. Jackson, where Greyhound buses and 
So. Ry. trains are met on notice. Group 
of 10 cottages about Cathedral Shrine and 
Refectory Hall. Many recreations. Church 
owned, operated at cost; welcomes Church 
people and friends from Easter to Ad- 
vent; bd. & ldg.—outings $2 a day, vaca- 


‘tions $12.50 a week; also invites Church 


groups, retreats and conferences. Pro- 
spectus. Rev. E. L. Woodward, M. D, Di- 
rector, Shrine Mont, Orkney Springs, Va. 
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A Real Neutrality. 
Some time ago we made the statement that if war did 


come, no matter how great the emotional challenge, 


Christians in America must preserve a strict neutral- 
ity. Our point was that war had no place in Christi- 
anity. 

Some of our readers objected, but we still maintain 
that our attitude is the only sane one in an otherwise 
insane world. As a great English leader has recently 
stated, if a maniac neighbor sets fire to his house, it 
doesn’t help any to set fire to our own. And so we 
cannot see what good can ever be accomplished by 
any nation using the method of war. 

Of course our attitude must be that of strict neu- 
trality and, by strict, we mean nothing less than a 
complete isolation from the war and the profits of war. 
That was the sadness in the last great war. We pre- 
tended to be neutral for a few years, but in reality we 
were every day becoming more and more involved in 
loans and munitions sale. We forget, that when we 
went into the war, it was to save our financial skins and 
our unneutral neutrality was responsible. 

Some Christians today are saying that»Mussolini 
ought to be punished. ‘‘ Vengeance is mine, saith the 
Lord.’’ He will be punished unquestionably. We 
know, if we face the facts, that he was afraid of inter- 
nal troubles and war seemed the only way out, but then 
German leaders also felt the same way in 1914. 

And as for punishment, the ‘‘tried villains’’ of the 
last war seem to have received very little. For Hin- 
denburg died a great hero and president of his nation. 
Ludendorf is living in comfort, while the ex-kaiser is 
happily married and dwelling upon a noble estate in 
complete relaxation, while millions had been killed and 
millions are suffering who probably knew little or 
nothing of the real causes of the war. 

Is it asking too much for Christians to learn to con- 
trol their own emotions? Isn’t religion supposed to be 
forceful enough to guide us into peaceful ways? Do 
we dare to say that war is indecent with its munitions 
rackets and its secret intrigues? Unless we dare to 
face such questions, we shall hardly dare to carry on 
the religion that has at times to face the Cross. 

It is quite likely that Italy will be punished for her 
own offences. She is in a strange land miles away from 
her sources of supply. Her poor soldiers will pav 
heavily in lives and suffering for the arrogance of her 
leader. Win or lose she will regret the present move. 
But our attitude should still be that of neutrality until 
we are guided into some stronger and better method of 
proclaiming the peace that Christ brought into the 
world. 


An Adventure in Fellowship. 

One of the fine effects of The Forward Movement is 
the new and better fellowship to be found among men 
and women of the Church of different schools of 
thought. In the groups which have been meeting 
throughout the country, it has not been uncommon 
for extreme Anglo-Catholics to find themselves mem- 
bers of a special committee with men of ultra-Evan- 
gelical views. It is indeed a spirit of that better fel- 
lowship which comes to men seriously trying to lead 
forward to Christ. 


This is indeed but one of the better things about 
The Forward Movement, but it certainly is one of the 
things most needed. It has long seemed impossible to 
bring into a world that is in need thoughts of peace 
and brotherhood when Christians did not themselves 
practice brotherhood. It is of course beautiful to see 
brethren dwelling together in unity, but when that 
unity was not even exhibited in a single branch of the 
Church, it was the worst witness against Christianity 


of all. 


There is really much that we have to teach each 
other. What forward step is more needed than the 
spirit of evangelical witnessing? Our Church has too 
long been content to sit and wait for men to enter. 
The thought that we had an evangelical obligation to 
go out into the highways and hedges was kept up by 
only a small number of old type evangelicals. That 
these have representation in the Forward Movement 
is one of the signs of real awakening. 


To many of us, we have been so wrapt up in the 
terms of our fathers that our faith as a vital thing 
in the present age has been obscured from men. The 
Liberals have a great contribution to make in this re- 
spect, and they are making it. 


There is also the truth that many of us have to face, 
that our idea of worship has been hackneyed and our 
ideas of ways in which to improve public worship have 
lacked a sense of beauty. The catholic churchman can 
demonstrate many better methods, and we need him. 


But none of these things would or could be empha- 
sized, if we did not have a more perfect fellowship than 
that which at times has been our lot. The Forward 
Movement has brought these forces together. They 
are working together in harmony and for the benefit of 
the Chureh as a whole. It is indeed a great and real 
adventure in fellowship and it will do much to draw 
men to the Church which has so much to give to the 


world of today. 
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Church and World Problems as Others See Them 


‘‘Work, Pray, and Give For His Kingdom.”’ 
Lewis B. Franklin, D. CO. L., Vice-President and Treasurer, 
National Council. 


The missionary cause of the Church is languishing 
because of a lack of money. Appropriations have been 
reduced by more than forty per cent as compared with 
those of a few years ago, and a deficit of $850,000 has 
been accumulated. Faithful and experienced workers 
have been dismissed, the support of hospitals, schools, 
and colleges reduced to a dangerous degree, and the 
preaching of the Gospel limited by reductions in per- 
sonnel and money for travel. In the domestic field 
we have given a man seven stations instead of four, 
and have then told him that he will have less money 
for gasoline and will have to make out with an cld car 
in bad repair. In the foreign field we are able to 
send but a few replacements a year to fill vacancies 
caused by age, illness or death. There is real danger 
in some districts that in a few years we shall be left 
without trained and experienced leadership. 

The casual comment upon this situation is that it 
is not surprising in view of economic conditions. It 
is not surprising, but it is not necessary. The gifts of 
the members of the Episcopal Church in 1934 for the 
support of its missionary work under the National 
Council were at the rate of $1.15 per communicant, 
or about two cents a week. The devoted one-third, 
which is all that can be rated as regular givers, have 
continued their support of the Church in the face of 
declining incomes; the casual and sometime large giv- 
ers have usually faded out of the picture. While 
giving at the rate of two cents a week is utterly inade- 
quate to care for the great work our Church has 
undertaken, the greater tragedy les in the large pro- 
portion of non-givers. This is evidence of the tragic 
indifference to Christian duty on the part of a ma- 
jority of our people who take no part in the Church’s 
chief work. 

Our Church in its Office of Instruction states that it 
is the bounden duty of every Churchman ‘‘to follow 
Christ, to worship God every Sunday in His Church, 
and to work, pray, and give for the spread of His 
Kingdom.’’ Here is the standard set for us and 
which we accept by our membership; a standard high 
indeed, but far less high than the pledge given over 
and over again as we make our communions, ‘‘here 
we offer and present unto Thee, O Lord, our selves.”’ 


Forty Additional Men. 


Zhe Rt. Rev. Frederick B. Bartlett, Executive Secretary of the 
Department of Domestic Missions. 


The cumulative results of cuts in the domestic mis- 
sion field are most serious, both in the effect upon 
the men concerned and on the work itself. The with- 
drawal of support up to a certain point stimulated 
local giving but it has been far too rapid to be made 
up from local resources. The clergy have been forced 
steadily down to a narrower margin of subsistence. A 
disheartening experience! However little they may 
acknowledge it or feel it for themselves, they feel 
keenly the effects upon their families. 

In many places, the one method in which the districts 
have been able to absorb the reductions has been by 
not filling vacancies when they occurred in the clergy 
staff. This means that in some instances whole fields 
have gone uncared for. These fields have not been 


single parishes but whole groups of mission congrega- 
tions. In other instances the remaining clergy, already 
few and overworked, have spread their efforts to carry 
on in the field of the withdrawals. The coverage has 
become thinner and thinner with an inevitable de- 
crease in pastoral care and administrative efficiency. 
To make the situation even more difficult, as the areas 
of responsibility have been extended, the allowances 
for travel have been reduced, until now no provision 
is made for the running and upkeep of automobiles. 
Naturally all extension work has ceased and we are 
losing golden opportunities where the Church is both 
wanted and needed. Just to fill existing gaps in our 
domestic missionary staff and restore the work in our 
domestic fields to the point at which the cuts begin, 
would require forty men. If we were to go further 
and take up the opportunities now facing us, eighty or 
a hundred would be needed. And the greater tragedy 
is the fact that we have the men but not the money! 


German Missions Still in Peril. 
The Christian Observer, October 23, 1935. 


According to Dr. Julius Richter, of Berlin, Germany, 
‘‘the German Protestant missions are in dire straits 
again. Foreign exchange is so scarce in our country 
(Germany) that the utmost amount which can be 
provided for these missions under the direst restric- 
tions is little less than one hundred marks for every 
Germany missionary per month or about two million 
marks for all missionaries together. Not a penny is 
allowed either for the construction or repairing of 
churches, mission houses, schools, native pastorates and 
similar things, nor for the salaries of the native pas- 
tors, teachers, catechists, evangelists, Bible women and 
the rest. So this whole burden of maintaining the 
native Church and of propagating the Gospel has to 
be thrown on the weak shoulders of the native Church, 
and that at a time when they are not prepared for so 
great a task. They will imperatively need some years 
to accommodate themselves to this new duty. It is 
falling on them all the more heavily because they are 
in a state of rapid and radical impoverishment.’’ 


Honoring the Bible at Geneva. 


Sunday School Times. 


Cromwell rightly spoke of the ‘‘Blessed Reforma- 
tion.’’ Next year will be the four hundredth anniver- 
sary of the coming of Calvin to Geneva and the adop- 
tion of the Reformation by that city. This year there 
has been a preliminary fete in which thousands took 
part. It was opened by a celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper in St. Pierre’s, the old cathedral church of the 
city, for Christians of all connections, and was fol- 
lowed by a mass meeting in the Palis des Expositions, 
at which M. Beguine, the President of the Council 
of State, paid hearty tribute to the characteristic doe- 
trines of the Reformation—the sovereignty of God, 
the authority of the Bible, and salvation by grace. 
Then there was singing by massed choirs of 1,200 
voices in front of the great monument to the Reforma- 
tion and recitation by the poet Francois Franzoni 
of his ‘‘Ode to the Glory of the Word of God.’’ Fol- 
lowed a demonstration of 40,000 young people from 
all the churches with flags, music, and general en- 
thusiasm. 
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ARCHDEACON FREDERICK W. NEVE, D. D. 


On Lighting the Beacons 


What is a beacon? The beacon was formerly used 
to flash the news of some important event from one 
end of a country to the other. In England there were 
a number of beacons on high points, where, on the 
lighting of a bonfire the nearest beacons would pass 
the light signal on to those beyond, until in a short 
space of time, the signal would be flashed from one 
point to all other parts of the country. The appear- 
ance of the Spanish Armada in the English Channel 
was made known to the English people by the use of 
beacon fires. The writer of this article was born in a 
house called The Beacon, because it was in close prox- 
imity to one of these ancient beacons. 


The Church as a Beacon. 


Each Church should be a beacon giving light to the 
surrounding country; not a physical light like the an- 
cient beacons, but a spiritual influence, a heavenly 
light, which brings good news to rejoice and bless the 
minds and hearts of as many as possible. The Parish 
Chureh has lost much of its real significance and has 
been degraded to the commonplace, till there is but 
little to differentiate it from other public buildings. 
Jacob, after he had awakened from his dream of an- 
gels and of the voice of God speaking to him, said:— 
‘“‘This is none other than the House of God, this is 
the Gate of Heaven.’’ We have lost that feeling of 
awe and reverence which would be natural to us if we 
really regarded our Church as the House of God and 
the Gate of Heaven. We too often lose sight of the 
fact that we are in the Presence of God and think 
more of who is going to preach to us. So we miss the 
greater blessing which might be ours if going to Church 
meant all that it might and should mean to us, 


A Lighted Beacon. 


If the Church is to Le a beacon there must be a fire 
burning there, not in the furnace, but on the altar 
of our hearts, a fire from heaven. And if this fire is to 
descend upon us, there must be an offering of love and 
devotion in our hearts to bring it down from heaven. 
There must be fire from heaven if there is to be the 
zeal and enthusiasm which alone can make a Church 
a power in the community around it. The greater the 
zeal and enthusiasm, the further the radiation of light 
and warmth will spread. And the radiating influ- 
ence ought certainly to be felt in adjoining parishes. 
Churches should stimulate one another. There should 
be no no-man’s-land, where the waves of light and 
influence fade out and cease to be. 


Fire from Heaven. 


But it may be said, we are not Elijah, we cannot 
eall down fire from heaven. There we are mistaken. 
For Christ Himself said :—‘‘If ye then being evil, know 
how to give good gifts unto your children, how much 
more shall your Heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit 
to them that ask Him.’’ And we remember that the 
Holy Spirit came as fire from heaven on the Day 
of Pentecost, and the Apostles and the disciples in the 
Upper Room, were filled with a power and a courage 


and enthusiasm which helped them to go forth and 
begin the conquest of the world for Christ. ‘‘Ask 
and ye shall receive,’’ said Christ, and therefore we 
can ask for the fire from heaven, which shall make our 
Churches beacons so that all men will know that Chris- 
tianity is still a power and blessing to the world. 


The Menace of Communism. 


On a card received from our Noon-day Preacher in 
Wall Street, who preached to great crowds there every 
week day, he says:—‘‘The young women and boys 
preach it (Communism) everywhere they go. Each one 
is a missionary for their cause. How about us?’’ The 
fire, which inflames them and makes of them enthusiias- 
tic disciples of Communism, is an alien fire, like the 
Will-o-the-wisp, which hovers over stagnant pools and 
swamps, but it is spreading in our great cities where 
discontent is so rife among the unemployed. In the 
old days of prairie fires it was customary to start a 
backfire to create a burnt area to check the oncoming 
blaze. The best protection against Communism and 
other false and destructive movements, is for our 
Churches to be beacons, lighted and aflame with the 
fire from heaven. A merely nominal Christianity does 
not inspire the loyalty and enthusiasm needed to en- 
able it to hold its ground, much less to enable it to 
go forward. 


The Beacon Lights of History. 


It is wonderful what one single individual can do, 
when filled with enthusiastic devotion to our Lord. 
Men and women have been burning and shining lights 
in their day and generation, in the past, and their 
names have come down to us to inspire us by their 
examples, ‘‘to go and do likewise.’’ What then would 
happen if the whole Church should catch fire? Would 
it not shine as a mighty beacon giving light to the 
whole nation and pointing the way to the coming 
of the Kingdom of God here on earth? 


God’s Mighty Men. 


Lord, may we ever wait 

With longing and desire, 
That so from Heaven’s gate 
May flow the heavenly fire— 
The fire that melts the heart 
And makes the tongue a flame, 
That sets Thy sons apart, 

As when the prophets came. 


This is the world’s great need 
For Thine own mighty men, 
For this Thy Church doth plead, 
That they may come again. 
Lord, may we see that day 
When leaders strong and true 
May show to men the way 
To make this earth anew. 
—Frederick W. Neve. 
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The Adventure of Discipleship 


By HENRY W. HOBSON, 
Bishop of Southern Ohio. 


This address was delivered by Bishop Hobson, 
Chairman of the Forward Movement Commission, I 
the Episcopal Church of the Air Series, October 20, 
1935. 


POLICEMAN, who was also a philosopher, called 

out to a erowd which was milling around, block- 

ing traffic, and getting nowhere, ‘‘If you want to 
stand here, you’ll have to move on.’’ It was this 
order which was given to the Episcopal Church when 
the command, ‘‘Forward March’’ was issued, and a 
Commission on a Forward Movement was appointed 
just a year ago today. We faced a Church member- 
ship, many of whom were “milling around, blocking 
traffic and getting nowhere.’ 

Last February, when I spoke on the Forward Move- 
ment at one of the Church of the Air services, lL 
asked some of you to join me in looking honestly at 
the rather tragic conditions which existed in certain 
aspects of our Church’s life and work. I shall. not 
take any time today to consider again the situation 
which made a Forward Movement imperative. It is 
enough to say that the loyal members of the Church, 
deeply concerned about what they saw, and yearning 
to have the Church stand more firmly in the life of 
the individual and the life of the world, cried out— 
“Tf you want to stand here, you’ll have to move on.’ 
It was a ery of agony—yes, because it hurt grievously 
to see the Chureh missing oreat opportunities. It was 
a ery of longing—yes, because the world’s need for the 
Gospel of Christ was so appalling. It was a ery of 
courage—yes, because there were many eager and’ 
ready to go forth, not counting the cost, in the Church’s 
warfare. It was a ery of faith—yes, above all else, 
because it was founded on an unswerving conviction 
that it is God’s purpose that the Church shall pro- 
claim the Gospel of Christ with new power in our day, 
and that He will give us the strength of His Spirit 
to fulfill that purpose. 


VERY Forward Movement which has ever taken 

place in the Church has been marked by the re- 

sponse of loyal Disciples of Christ to His eall— 
‘<Hollow me,’’ and we can be dead certain that this 
does not mean to follow Him in a retreat, or to go 
around in a circle, but it demands that we move on— 
that we go forth as Disciples to share in His advance. 
Therefore, in this present Forward Movement ‘‘loyal 
Discipleship’’ has been the rallying ery calling mem- 
bers to renew their allegiance to the Master. We 
have been challenged to put aside all compromise, to 
have done with the dishonest practice of watering- 
down, and to ask with courage—‘ What must I do to 
prove my Discipleship ?’’ 

The story of the response which has come during 
the past nine months to this call to renewal, is an 
amazing one. Bishop Stires of Long Island expressed 
what many, who have been watching closely, have felt 
when he said to me recently, ‘‘The influence and re- 
sults of the Forward Movement have gone far, far 
beyond our hopes and expectations of a year ago. A 
new power is coming into the Church.’’? Even though 
we realize fully that only a beginning has been made, 
yet what has happened to those individuals and in those 
places where the Forward Movement has been given 
the right of way is truly a miracle. And it’s a miracle 
which is coming not as the result of any new pro- 
gram set forth by a small group of men, for the Com- 
mission on the Forward Movement has resisted the 
temptation, which many have voiced, to set forth a 


hard and fast program, and instead has asked the 
clergy and people of the Church to unite in building 
the program—to share in a rediscovery of what it 
means to travel the Disciple’s way. As a result indi- 
viduals, parishes, dioceses and organizations, have been 
rising up to make their contributions. <A rebirth is 
taking place—but not according to machine-like pro- 
cedure—for the wind is blowing where it listeth, and 
reports come from hither and yon—often from most 
surprising places—telling of advances being made and 
victories won. It has become an adventure, and in- 
stead of spending these minutes together on the de- 
tails of what’s happening I want to talk to you about 
the spirit that is back of it—the Adventure of Dis- 
eipleship. 

Some of you will want more detailed information 
about the Forward Movement which there is not time 
to give you today. Some will wish copies of our litera- 
ture. Write to Forward Movement Headquarters, 
Episcopal Chureh, 223 W. 7th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
And one more word before I continue, please don’t 
excuse yourself for not going to Chureh this morning 
by listening to this broadcast. It’s far more impor- 
tant for you to be present this morning with your fel- 
low Christians in Church than it is for you to listen 
to anything I may say. 

Every great adventure involves a discovery. When 
a knowledge of all the facts in a situation makes for 
certainty, then adventure gives way to routine. The 
value of the discovery determines the appeal of the 
adventure. The supreme adventure in man’s experi- 
ence through the ages has been his discovery of God, 
for to know Him is life and to miss Him is death. 
Christian Discipleship offers us the supreme adven- 
ture because it calls us to be followers and companions 
of One whose paramount purpose is to make it possible 
for us to discover God. Philip voiced the eternal long- 
ing of man when he said, ‘‘Lord, show us the Father, 
and it sufficeth us.’’ And in His answer Christ pointed 
the way of adventurous Discipleship—‘He that hath 
seen me hath seen the Father.’’ When the Master said, 
‘‘T am the way,’’ He meant above all else, ‘‘I am the 
way of adventure which if a man will travel courag- 
eously he will make the supreme discovery—God.”’ 


N CALLING men to Discipleship the Forward Move- 
ment therefore places at the very center of its pro- 
gram, the essential importance of discovering God. 

Much that has been done during the first year has 
been focussed on this adventure. Discipleship has 
been presented not as a vague relationship with a far 
away figure of the past, but as a definite way involv- 
ing the seven steps which make it ‘possible for us to 
walk as Disciples of a living Christ. ‘‘If ye continue 
in my way, then are ye my Disciples,’’ and, as I have 
said, His way is the way to God. Hach of the seven - 
steps of Turn, Follow, Learn, Pray, Serve, Worship 
and Share—which have been so constantly empha- 
sized in the Forward Movement literature and con- 
ferences—is a step of adventure in itself. Try taking 
them and we find, like all true adventures, that the 
way demands courage, perseverance, self-sacrifice and 
that spirit of pressing on which conquers the tempta- 
tion to turn back. The man who day by day is hon- 
estly striving to take these steps will find a thrill in 
the adventure of Discipleship. 

The emphasis which has been placed upon the im- 
portance of Bible reading, prayer, and worship in the 
Forward Movement program is essential because the 
practices—call them old- fashioned if you will— 
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always played such a large part in the adventure of 
discovering God. Hundreds of thousands of the mem- 
bers of the Episcopal Church, besides many members 
of other Churches, are using ‘‘Forward-Day by Day,”’ 
the little manual of daily Bible readings and medita- 
tions which is being issued six times a year by the 
Forward Movement Commission. Have you seen the 
present number in its cover which looks like a fire- 
cracker? If not, ask your rector for a copy or send 
to Forward Movement Headquarters. The first order 
for this issue came from Anvik, Alaska; from Hono- 
lulu comes a note, ‘‘I am a shut-in, eighty-five years 
of age. The Bible Reading booklet has proved such 
a blessing to me. I am anxious to pass it on. I pray 
morning and night for the success of the Forward 
Movement’’; from a man in New Jersey a letter, ‘‘I 
am using the booklet and passing it on to others. The 
other day a friend, met casually in the ferry house at 
Hoboken, asked me if I had seen it and spoke enthusi- 
astically about it.’’ Such simple reports, coming from 
all parts of the world, are certain proof that many 
are embarking on journeys of adventure. It’s true 
that the majority are still tied up tight to their old 
moorings, but it’s encouraging to know that the cir- 
culation of these Bible Reading booklets is ten 
times greater than in the case of similar material in 
the past, and that since last Lent over two million 
copies have been distributed. Try the daily adventure 
of using ‘‘Forward—Day by Day.’’ The present issue 
covers October and November. The next issue for Ad- 
vent and Christmas will be ready for distribution about 
November first. Plan now to get extra copies to share 
your adventure with your friends. 

The Forward Movement will continue to demand that 
a Disciple must do more than accept certain ethical 
practices known as Christian standards. Through 
faithfulness in prayer, study of the Scriptures, worship 
and service he must develop what we call personal re- 
ligion which is really nothing more or less than a 
personal relationship with God. He must become an 
adventurer; ready to sail an unknown sea, but using 
those aids to navigation which time has proved of 
supreme value; facing storms and dangers with that 
courage which carries him ever onward in the jour. 
ney which leads to the discovering of God. 


HE FORWARD MOVEMENT, however, does not. 
encourage a pillar dweller type of Discipleship. 
Important as is the adventure which leads us to 

God, the Christian Disciple is also called to discover 
a new and more noble relationship with his fellow 
beings. Christ insisted upon this when He answered 
the question about which is the greatest commandment. 
The Disciple’s life must include his relations witb 
God and with his neighbor. All the maladjustments 
in our families, in social, economic, racial, national or 
international life are the result of men not being 
able to get along with each other. What a great ad: 
venture awaits the man who seeks to discover the 
new relationship which will help to unite men as God’s 
children and brothers one of another. 

In the Church this adventure in human relations de- 
mands that we shake off the nightmare of selfish indi- 
vidualism, and awake to a fuller sense of our common 
purpose and responsibilities. It is calling our men 
into united action and the President of the Laymen’s 
League reports a new wave of interest and enthusiasm 
during recent months. It encourages our adult mem- 
bers to offer youth:a fuller share in the Church’s life, 
and stimulates youth to be eager in seeking out and 
seizing new opportunities for service. It demands that 
as fellow members of the Church we avoid the tempta- 
tion to put the blame for what may be wrong on 
others, and instead show forth a finer loyalty toward 
each other and toward our duly chosen leaders. It 
helps us both to push aside the non-essentials which 
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have so often created barriers between fellow Chris- 
tians, and to strengthen the bonds which unite us 
beneath any surface differences, 

In the life of society and the world the Disciple has 
a thrillmg adventure ahead as he seeks to discover 
how the teachings of Christ can be brought to bear 
upon the relations of classes, races, and nations. Christ 
stands directly opposed to those conditions, between 
individuals or nations, which produce such suffering, 
oppression and the violation of the weak by the strong 
as is prevalent in the world today. He took those first 
Disciples, transformed them, and sent them forth in 
the great adventure of transforming the world. His 
loyal Disciples have always been called to share in 
such a transforming Forward Movement. 


HIS ADVENTURE therefore demands that we 
face honestly the fact that we have too often dis- 
obeyed Christ’s orders, and that we go forth into 

all the world to proclaim His Gospel. Unless men 
know Him, the new relationships which He came to 
establish between men will never come. The only way 
that men can know Him is to be told the Good News 
by those who have already received it. The Forward 
Movement must stir us to do our full part in carrying 
Christ to all the world with a new flood of that mis- 
sionary zeal which He bestowed upon those first Dis- 
ciples. We are called to express this spirit in our re- 
sponse to the opportunity which is presented as the 
Church unites in the annual every member canvass 
this fall. 

Whatever the Forward Movement may require of 
us, and wherever the adventure of Discipleship may 
take us, it is essential that we remember that it is God 
who calls us to share in His Forward Movement, and 
it is God who gives our spirits the urge to go forth in 
adventure. It is because God is marching on, it is 
because He lives the adventuresome life, that we find 
the new Spirit stirring throughout the Church today. 
Man responds because God’s Spirit enters his life and 
starts a fire—a fire which can not be insulated or seg- 
regated, but which passes from life to life—even as we 
see it doing today—and unites men in the adventure of 
Discipleship—in the eternal Forward Movement of 
God. 


* * * 


A BURDEN NEVER MEANT FOR US. 


HERE is one kind of burden which was never 
meant for our shoulders; and it is one which most 
of us have earried too long. It is the burden of 
things which have happened in the past, or have not 
happened at all. What a weight of futile regret, of 
vain hope, of fear regarding the unknown future we 
are carrying now! No wonder our energies are ex- 
hausted and our spiritual candles burn low. God never 
meant us to be loaded down with bad memories, or 
premonitions of evils to come. It is our little faith in 
God which unfits us for the bearing of the true cross. 
Elwood Haines. 
THE CHALLENGE OF THE TIMES. 

In no time in the world’s history has the value of the 
Chureh been so tested nor has its value, if what our 
Lord intended it to be, been so greatly needed. 

If the members of the Chureh will make a right use 
of its functions measure up to a reasonable degree of 
a member’s responsibility, and enlist for service rather 
than for benefits, things will happen in the Kingdom 
of God on earth, 

The Church needs such action, we need it, and it is 
our duty to those who shall follow us to lay so sure a 
foundation of Christian habits, living and conduct, and 
that includes worship, that it will be adequate for them. 

If the Church plays fast and loose with life, what can 
be expected from the rest of the world?—Trinity 
Church, Asheville. 
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Have Faith in God 


By THOMAS F. OPIE, 


Rector of St. John’s Church, Olney, Maryland. 


Mark 11 :22—Have faith in God. 


© EN are showing, by the way they live, that they 
have faith in money, in medicine, in education, 
in self, in science, in good roads, and in scores of 
things that might be mentioned. They show by the 
way they slave for money that they have faith in it. 
They work hard day and night for it. Yes, men have 
a great deal of faith in money. They have faith in 
medicine. This faith is not simply an intellectual 
assent to the efficacy of medicine. It is a faith that is 
shown in act, in conduct, in actual use of medicine. 
Men have so much faith in education that the state 
today is spending millions annually for it. Men have 
faith in themselves. This is shown by the success that 
crowns their efforts. Everything worth while in the 
matter of attainment in this life is due largely to man’s 
faith in self. Man has definite faith in science. Sci- 
ence stands for the ultimate truth—and it will be a sad 
time for the race, when, if ever, the race loses faith 
in its ability to find and to interpret and to know the 
truth. 


All this faith on the part of man is actually demon- 
strated—it is manifested, not so much by what man 
says about these things, as it is by what man is doing 
about them! Man shows by his life that he has faith 
in these practicable things. He has faith in the seasons, 
the soil, the seed, the sun. If he had no faith in these 
he would not plant—and not planting, he would per- 
ish. 


When we say, Have faith in God, we do not mean 
that you have ended the matter by simple assent to 
belief in the existence of Divine Intelligence, Divine 
Goodness, Divine Love, ete. It is not your lips’ al- 
legiance, but your life’s allegiance that is wanted. 
It is not mere mental credence in God, but a matter 
of conduct, action, deportment. The end of your be- 
lief in money is not that you believe in its purchasing 
power—but that you are aligned with it—that you 
love it and work for it and use it. So with God. It 
is not enough that you believe in His existence (the 
devils also believe—and tremble)—but that you are 
aligned with Him, that you love Him, that you serve 
Him. Have faith in God—and show it in the same 
way you show that you have faith in the things about 
you. 


Man’s faith does not drag God down to earth to 
_become the tool of man—but it lifts man up to become 
the child and companion of God. To know God, to 
trust God, to love God and to serve God—this it is 
to have faith in God. The man without faith is a 
pessimists and a foolish body. He lives in a fool’s para- 
dise. Rule God out and indeed you have not even a 
fool’s paradise—but let God in and you have a reason- 
able universe—and a world for which there is some 
ultimate hope and some high destiny and purpose. 


Have faith in God. Have faith in goodness, truth, 
beauty. And show by a good and true and beautiful 
life that you believe in these attributes of God. Align 
yourself with goodness, truth, and beauty—as you do 
with money, education and science. Have faith in 
that which is spiritual and eternally vital and just and 
lovely and of good report. 


Have faith in God’s power—to do, to keep, to per- 
form, to protect and to preserve—and show by a calm 
and trustful and useful life that you have this faith. 


Line up with the power of God and show your faith 
by your works. 


Have faith in God’s goodness. God is not only Love, 
but God is Good. Lose faith in the goodness of God, 
and there is no ground for goodness anywhere! Show 
your faith in God by your faith in goodness and show 
your faith in goodness by exemplifying it—by using 
it—by aligning yourself with all that is good in the 
world, as far as in you lies. 


Have faith in God’s wisdom. Have no fear that 
man’s investigations will ever disprove God’s wisdom— 
or His goodness—or His love. Infinite wisdom is. 
shown in all the laws of nature. Intelligence is behind 
every process of God, from the creation of a snow- 
flake to the evolution of stars and planets and worlds. 
innumerable. 


Have faith in God’s presence and in His directing 
influence in the affairs of the world. Rollin, the emi- 
nent author of ‘‘Ancient History,’’ says that it is- 
evident that God has a purpose for the race and that 
God is in the affairs of peoples and nations. God is 
present in His world and wherever He can get into. 
the hearts and lives of peoples He is entering—and 
wherever men will cooperate with Him, He is directing 
men’s affairs to a high and holy destiny. 


Have faith in God. ‘‘Thine, O Lord, is the greatness- 
and the power, and the glory and the victory and the 
majesty; for all that is in the heavens and the earth 
is Thine. Thine is the kingdom, O Lord, and Thou 
art exalted as head above all. Both riches and honor 
come of Thee and Thou rulest over all. In Thine hand 
it is to make great and to give strength unto all. Now, 
therefore, our God, we thank Thee and praise Thy glo- 
rious name.’’ 


* * * 


THERE IS NO DEATH. 


‘“Who knows but that which we call life is death, an@ 
that which we eall death is life?’’ 


W. J. Moore. 


This dreaded that, which we call death— 
A name so misapplied— 

Is entrance into real life, 
For which our Saviour died. 


We cling to this brief mortal life, 
Despite its sorrows, pain; 

But this is due to lack of faith, 
And reckon not death’s gain. 


A loving message spake by Christ 
That told us why He came; 
It was to give abundant life, 
O bless His holy name. 


Then, too, there was a sacrifice, 
Atonement on the Cross; 

The shedding of His precious blood, 
Which made for gain not loss. 


So cling not to this mortal life, 
But live for Him who died, 7 

That we may make our home with God, — 
Forever to abide. — ): 
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The English Bible in Public Life 


Does It Make a Difference? 
By PHILIP WHITWELL WILSON, 


Special Correspondent, New York Times. 


T IS four hundred years since a Tudor England re- 

received the first complete printed Bible. 

This fourth centenary suggests two questions: 
first, what attention did the English pay to their Bible 
when it was handed to them? Secondly, what differ. 
ence did the Bible make to the life of the English- 
speaking commonwealths? 

The great translator of the Bible into English was 
William Tyndale. ‘‘If God spare my life,’’ said Tyn- 
dale to a learned scholar, ‘‘ere many years I will cause 
a boy that driveth the plough shall know more of the 
Scripture than thou dost.’’ A noble boast that was 
abundantly justified. 

The historian John Richard Green declared that 
“England became the people of a book, and that book 
was the Bible.’’ Nor does his testimony stand alone. 
As a historian, Professor Macaulay Trevelyan holds 
the Order of Merit, and he tells us that ‘‘a new gen- 
eration’’ of Elizabethans grew up ‘‘under the influ- 
ence of the Bible, the Prayer Book, and loyalty to 
the Queen.’’ Among the influences of a formative 
period, the Bible came first. 

The reading of the Bible has been an accepted habit 
of the British Commonwealth of nations. 

The Prime Ministers of Great Britain, one after the 
other, have been men of the Bible. The entire think- 
ing of Gladstone was based upon what he ealled ‘‘the 
impregnable rock of Holy Seripture.’’ Lord Salisbury 
was a devout churchman, and so with Asquith, the 
Congregationalist; Balfour, MacDonata, and Bonar 
Law, the Presbyterians ; Lloyd George, the Baptist; and 
Stanley Baldwin, the Anglican of Methodist ancestry, 
who, in outspoken fashion, confesses that without the 
Bible, he would be hard pressed by the weight of his 
responsibilities. 

John Bright, the British Quaker statesman, lifted 
the oratory of the House of Commons and of the politi- 
cal platform into the realm of propheey by his devo- 
tion to the Bible. Joseph Chamberlain, like Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, taught in a Sunday school. 

The world has recently acclaimed King George on 
his silver jubilee, and the acclaim has been more than 
a formality. The King promised his mother, Queen 
Alexandra, that he would read the Bible every day, 
and he states that he has kept the promise. 

What has been the result of the reading of the Bible? 
Let us appeal again to the historians. 

Of the England that received the Book four hundred 
years ago, John Richard Green writes that ‘‘no greater 
moral change ever passed over a nation.’’ Trevelyan 
puts it thus: ‘‘The effect of the continual domestic 
study of the Book upon the national character, imagi- 
nation, and intelligence for nearly three centuries to 
come, was greater than that of any literary movement 
in our annals, or any religious movement since the 
eoming of St. Augustine.’’ 

That verdict has nevér been upset. For more than 
sixty years Queen Victoria reigned over an ever-ex- 
panding empire. On one occasion she received certain 
chieftains in audience. To her navy and her army 
she did not allude, but she handed them a Bible. 
““This,’’ she said, ‘‘is the secret of England’s great- 
ness.’’ 

Read the Bible, and does not its influence cease to 
be a mystery? Here is the Book of Life—the Book 
that reveals how life is lived and might be lived; why 
life is worth while; why life should be shared with 
others; the power by which life is redeemed and safe- 
guarded and enriched; the opportunities in life; its 
responsibilities; the perils that menace life, and the 
»~urposes that life fulfills. The entire perspective of 


* 


the Bible is focussed on the Christ who came that we 
might have life and have it more abundantly. It has 
been of supreme advantage to the English-speaking 
world that the leadership in every field should have 
been brought by the Bible into touch with what is 
meant by life. 

The Bible is full of all sorts and conditions of men 
and women and children. Reading the Bible, we ar- 
rive at the value of the individual, or we learn respect 
for others. Also, we learn respect for ourselves. The 
Bible thus makes citizens, and in the English-speaking 
world it prepared the people for the franchise. 

The Bible insists on rectitude. Every revival of 
interest in the Bible was followed in Britain by a 
movement for political reform. If public life is clean 
this is the reason. 

The Bible denounces oppression and requires th» 
wrongs be righted. In the British Empire there has 
been a growing sensitiveness to injustices of every 
kind. 

The transformation of Great Britain from an old into 
a new country was achieved mainly by the men of the 
Bible. John Howard read that we should visit the 
prisoners in their affliction, and he flung himself into 
the task of reforming the jails. Wilberforce on one 
side of the Atlantic, like Whittier on the other, read 
that Christ died for all men on the cross. They flung 
themselves into the crusade against slavery. 

The Bible inculcated a reverence for laws justly 
administered. During the periods of strain and stress 
there have been scores of revolutions. In the English- 
speaking countries sovereignty has been unshaken in 
its stabilitv. These have been the countries where it 
is safest to live. 

The Bible emphasizes sound principles of commer- 
cial ethics. Amid the greatest depression in the an- 
nals of mankind the financial credit of the English- 
speaking commonwealth is maintained. There has been 
grave unemployment as elsewhere, but, on the whole, 
a much higher standard of living. The material re- 
serves or these countries have been as impressive as 
their moral reserves. 

The Bible asserts lberty of conscience and of eul- 
ture. At the conclusion of the war not one English- 
speaking democracy had seriously to abridge freedom 
of speech or of the press, or to suspend a representa- 
tive system of government. The suffrage has been 
extended, and throughout the Orient, from the Philip- 
pines to Egypt, it has been the aim of these countries 
to put an end to the old colonial system, substituting 
autonomous administration. 

The English-speaking democracies have displayed a 
volume of initiative which, in the aggregate, far sur- 
passes the achievements, however notable they may 
have been, of countries where the Bible is less known. 
The railway, the steamship, the automobile, the use of 
power in industry, postal and telegraph services, elec- 
trie light, moving pictures, the games most generally 
and healthily played out of doors—these illustrations 
of such initiative are unchallengeable. Boy Scouts, 
Girl Guides, foreign missions, campaigns against drugs, 
drink, and other evils—most of such efforts originated 
in the English-speaking world. 

The Bible contains a gospel of peace, and in their 
demands for peace the Bible-loving democracies have 
been conspicuous. Despite militarism elsewhere they 
terminated conscription after the war, and in the spirit 
of the prophet Isaiah they have sought steadily to limit 
armaments. 

Here is an inventory of familiar phenomena that 
anybody can check up for himself. We cannot open a 
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We most respectfully urge you to 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS « « 


newspaper or enter into conversation without finding 
that the facts are as stated. 

Not that there is any special virtue in a Bible trans- 
lated into English. Turn to any country and men of 
the Bible leave names held in peculiar honor. Cer- 
tainly Norway has her Nansen, a great explorer, states- 
man, and friend of the friendless. He read the Bible. 
England had her Ruskin, the apostle of beauty in the 
city, the church, and the home. He read the Bible. 
Russia had her Tolstoy, the pioneer of social justice. 
He read the Bible. China had her Sun Yat-sen, archi- 
tect of democracy. He read the Bible: India has her 
Gandhi, champion of the untouchables. He reads the 
Bible. Germany was uplifted by the character of 
Hindenburg. This war lord who became a pillar of 
peace was a man of the Bible. 

_ The Bible is today to be had almost free of cost. 

But a knowledge of the Bible can only be acquired by 
a personal investment of time which is worth more 
than money. That investment has yielded a generous 
dividend of influence both for the individual and for 
society. 

They who visit London are impressed by the pro- 
found reverence with which millions of people observe 
Armistice Day, crowding into Whitehall, overflowing 
into Trafalgar Square, and uniting their voices in the 
great hymn—‘O God, our help in ages past.’’? No 
less remarkable is the spectacle of enormous crowds 
at a football game attended by the King and Queen, 
who, with a band of the Guards, join the people in 
singing a hymn like ‘‘ Abide with me’’ in order to pass 
the time. It was the Bible of Wyclif that evoked the 
spirit of Lollardry which swept over the England of 
the Middle Ages and inspired the songs of the people. 
Tt is the Bible that in the twentieth century, with its 
dangers and difficulties, fills the land with music. 


please pay your subscription. 
As much as we dislike to take this step, from 


now on we shall be forced to cancel subscrip- 


tions on which payments have been overdue 


for three months. 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN COMPANY 


| BOOK REVIEWS § 


OUNDED UPON THE ROCK: By Bede Frost. 
millan Company, New York City. 
$1.75. 


The Mac- 
Pp. 207. Price, 


This book is a good introduction to the Sermon on the 
Mount, as the author himself declares that “this book is 
not an exposition but a mere intorduction.’” He points out 
the underlying and often overlooked principles in the Ser- 
mon. He does not, however, make the Sermon on the Mount 
the chief or the whole part of the Christian religion. The 
treatment of the subject is of special interest to the clergy 


and to those who teach religion generally. The many 
quotations from other parts of the Bible and literature 
make the book a source of teaching material for lessons 
and sermons, to be classed with the best. ; 


“ * * 
HE SCOFIELD REFERENCE BIBLE: 


Rev. C. I. Scofield, D. D. 
Press. Price, $1.25. 


Edited by the 
Published by The Oxford 


This Bible is composed of eight special features that make 
it particularly helpful to Bible students and teachers: 

1. Chain references of great Bible doctrines. 

2. Summaries of great Bible Truths. 

3. Synopsis to each book of the Bible. 

4. Prophecies harmonized. 

5. Apparent contradictions reconciled. 

6. Revised marginal references. 
tle 


Bible types explained. 
8. The greater covenants analyzed. 
In other words it is a Bible and a commentary combined 
and its unusually low price places it in reach of any who 
want it. Reg BS Gs 
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THE WOMAN’S AUXILIARY 
Mrs. W. Shelley Humphreys 


Diocesan Supply Department Describes Plan of Work 


The seasonable article which follows was written 
for this page by one whose experience in a large dio- 
cese has made her familiar with this type of work. 
The writer is Miss Elsie C. Hutton, Vice-President in 
Charge of Supplies of the Diocese of New York. 

There is no closer and more intimate way of learn- 
ing of the struggles and aims and achievements of 
our missionaries in the field, except of course travel- 
ing among them, than through the supply work of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary. From Liberia to the Virgin Is- 
lands, Puerto Rico, Panama Canal, and Mexico; across 
our own continent from the mountains of Virginia, 
the Carolinas, and Tennessee, to the Indians in the 
West as far as California, and the isolated white peo- 
ple on the deserts; half across the world from Hono- 
lulu to the Philippines, Japan, and China; to all these 
places go our medicines, blankets, warm underwear, and 
the work of our fingers, straight to our brothers and 
sisters in these lands. 

Everything is exactly what is needed according to 
lists sent us by missionaries and institutions of the 
mission field. Is not this an inspiring and encouraging 
thought? This is the gift that only women can make; 
no men can sew or knit or make surgical dressings; 
so it should be our ideal to show our belief in Christian 
teachings, in this, our peculiar line, to the last dress- 
ing or compress. 

In the Diocese of New York where the writer works, 
stress is laid on reading to sewers the stories of the 
missions, hospitals, and mission schools that are sent 
to each parish with its allotment. Even when churches 
awaken to the meaning of the budget and pay in full 
and missionaries will not need personal boxes, we 
hope work for mission institutions will continue, for 
there is more interest in people for whom we work 
than in cold, financial words such as budget and quota. 


Value of Supplies. 


Last year the value of the supply work for mis- 
sions outside the diocese, done by the Diocese of New 
York, was $31,997.27; second-hand clothing -sent to 
the same, $4,956.88. The social service sewing for 
diocesan institutions amounted to $4,012.91. Of course 
the actual money spent on these supplies is only about 
50 per cent of the total value, because the work put into 
these garments is half of their value. (This information 
is for those who fear too much goes to this authorized 
special, from money that should go tq the budget!) 
We do not mean to boast about this work, as New York 
is the richest diocese and should do a large proportion 
of the allotments, but as it is all volunteer work, no 
salaried people being relied on, we do think it shows 
quite an appreciation of the love and interest our 
branches show for their representatives in the field. 


Conducting the Department. 


We have often been asked how we conduct the de- 
partment. We begin by sending out all the allotments 
to the parishes at once, in the autumn, for personal 
and gift boxes and institutional work. We know by 
past experiences about how much buying, sewing, knit- 
ting, and surgical dressings each parish does. We 


do not ask them how much they will do, but we tell 
them how much we expect and hope they will do! In 
this way the parish, in planning its budget and work 
for the winter, knows just what is expected, and can 
arrange accordingly. 


Dispensary and Hospital Supplies. 


Toward the end of Lent we send an appeal to each 
parish for dispensary and hospital supplies. This work 
is specially liked by our branches, and many make the 
donation toward it a definite item in the Auxiliary 
budget. Many mission people live in outlying places 
having no doctors nearer than forty or fifty miles. 
When they have had some accident, they are brought 
to the missionary, who cares for them with our band- 
ages and gauze. When the people have some infec- 
tious disease, sometimes lying on a pile of straw in a 
corner of a hovel among the well members of the fam- 
ily, the missionary, being the only one to attend them, 
earries the disinfectants, sheets, medicines, and oint- 
ments with her. Surely these are as powerful emblems 
of loving Christian fellowship as anything one could 
think of, and our Auxiliaries are realizing this. 


Cutting and Buying. 


In the cutting room all the garments to be made by 
the parishes are cut by the dozen, by machine, at the 
cost of the material at wholesale price. Last year, with 
only about twelve people working, 11,000 garments 
were cut and shipped. 

Orders for garments to be bought are sent by the 
parish to the supply treasurer who files them and then 
sends them to the wholesale buyer. The buyer, when 
she has enough orders, goes shopping, and in buying 
such large quantities is able to get great reductions 
as well as the wholesale discount, this all amounting 
to nearly half the retail price. 

The treasurer then bills each parish for its garments. 
She notifies the institution which parish has sent each 
particular garment, so that letters of thanks are re- 
ceived by the branches. 


Altar Department. 


The altar department takes care of any appeals for 
cassocks, surplices, altar linens, and stoles, second- 
hand and new, which come to National Headquarters 
from missionaries. Last year articles valued at $519 
were sent to missionaries by this department. 


* * * 


PARTICIPATION IN WAR. 

This leaflet containing a brief statement about peace by a 
bishop, a priest, a layman and a woman, namely, Bishop 
Hobson, the Rey. Dr. Frank Gavin, President Kenneth C. 
M. Sills, and Miss Elizabeth Matthews, has been issued by 
the Woman’s Auxiliary executive board for use in connec- 
tion with the Quiet Day for Prayer on November 11. Copies 
have been sent to every diocese and missionary district 
where the Quiet Day leaflet has been ordered, but there 
are no additional copies of the peace leaflet at Church Mis- 
sions House, 
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YOUNG PEOPLES 32 cae 
The Reverend Randolph F. Blackford 
A Pageant of the Beginnings of the Methodist Movement. 

Leader: A foreigner visiting our that your mother, Susannah, and I will to their duties, which shows how the 
country is much impressed by the num- bid you Godspeed, Methodist Preachers came into being. 
ber of Methodists here. But though Charles: Yes, the Methodists are to 
they are everywhere and we consider Leader: We see that John was a very help the Church of England, not to hurt 


we know them well, there are many 
things about the start of the Methodist 
Church that are not well known. For 
instance, that its founder, John Wesley, 
was a clergyman of the English (or 
Episcopal) Church, and that he never 
left it or wanted his followers to leave 
it. Also that the Methodist movement 
started as a society inside the Episcopal 
Church. Our program this evening tells 
the story. 

The first scene is within the vine- 
clad walls of Oxford University. It is 
in the room of John Wesley in 1730. 
The characters are John and his brother, 
Charles Wesley, their father, Samuel, 
and their friend, George Whitefield. It 
is a meeting of a society they had; they 
are seated. 


Scene I. 

Samuel: It is a great privilege to be 
with you, my sons, and to hear of this 
Society of yours. What is it that they 
call it? 

Charles: They call us by a number of 
names, ‘‘Bible Moths,’”’ because they say 
we read the Bible so much. Then they 
call us the “‘Holy Club,” because we be- 
lieve in -going to the Holy Communion 
so often. But they do not do it as a 
title of respect. Rather, they laugh 
at us. Strange to say, it was this very 
ridicule that won us our friend, George 
Whitefield. Tell him about it, George. 

George: There is really not much to 
tell. I had for some time heard of you 
all by the name of Methodists. That, 
sir, is a name that we are called with 
a sneer, because we like to use our 
Prayer Book so much in our Prayers, 
doing everything by method in the 
Prayer Book way. One day I saw a 
group coming from St. Mary’s Church, 
where they had been attending the Holy 
Communion. Everyone was laughing 
at them so much, I asked who it was, 
and when I heard it was the “Bible 

_ Moths,” I immediately joined the group 
and have been a member ever since. 

John: George does not tell you that 
he had to push his way through the 
jeering crowd to join us, but he did. 
But, Father, you said you wanted us 
to tell you of our work. There are 
about twenty of us. We meet every day 
for prayer, and each Sunday partake of 
the Holy Communion together. We 
also have four objectives and divide our- 
selves into four groups. At one time 
one group visits the jails for a while; 
one group goes to the schools to bear 
our witness there; another group goes 
to the poor house and teaches the peo- 
ple there; and another group visits the 
homes of the poor to talk to them about 
God. We also keep the feasts of the 
Church and do all we can to bring our- 
selves and others to Christ. But the 
thought has come to me several times 
recently that possibly this is too easy a 
life, and that God has called me per- 
sonally to go as a missionary to the In- 
dians in the far-off America. What do 
you think of that, Father? 

Samuel: I hardly know what to say, 


loyal Christian and Churchman at this 
early age. A few years later he did 
go as a missionary to the Indians in 
Georgia. But he returned after a short 
time. On his way back he met some 
Christians who called themselves Mo- 
ravians. They auickened his zeal. On 
his return to London he attended the 
services of the Moravians there and, in 
1739, experienced what he called his 
‘conversion’, whicih he describes as 
follows: “I felt my heart strangely 
warmed. I felt I did trust in Christ, 
Christ alone, for salvation and .. . 
that He had taken away my sins.’ He 
got in touch with his Methodist friends 
and began preaching with a great deal 
of zeal everywhere. Whitefield began 
preaching out of doors, and John Wes- 
ley soon followed. His brother, Charles, 
wrote the hymns for the movement. In 


1741, he felt called upon to appoint 
lay. preachers. How he came to do so 
is told in the next scene. The new 


character in it is his brother-in-law, Mr. 
Hall. Wesley’s words were actually 
used by him on another occasion. They 
are seated in his home. 


Scene II. 

Mr. Hall: So, my brothers, you see 
that the Bishops are not upholding you 
and are forbidding you to hold your 
services in the Churches. What, then, 
are we to do? Not only do the Bishops 
not want you in the Churches, but in 
many of the Episcopal Churches the 
clergy are preaching against the Meth- 
odist movement. So I advise that we 
withdraw from the Episcopal Church. 

John: I must disagree with you there. 
“It would not be right for us to ad- 
minister either Baptism or the Lord’s 
Supper unless we had a commission so 
to do from those Bishops whom we ap- 
prehend to be in a succession from the 
Apostles.’’ And if we seceded we would 
have no such ministry. 


Charles: But a few years ago you 
set aside a number of lay preachers 
with prayer. 

John: Yes, we did. But do you re- 
member how we did this? First, we 
found that in many places where we 
founded Methodist groups, we did mot 
have the ministers in our favor, even 
though our Methodist meetings were 
held at a time the regular Church serv- 
ices were not being held. 

Whitefield: And the ministers did 
not let us preach from their pulpits. So 
we had to have our services in private 
homes or in specially built chapels. 


John: Yes, and we had to have a 
president who would collect the money 
from the group to help the poor. Then 
it was found necessary to send these 
group leaders to the homes of some of 
the Methodists who were absent from 
the meetings, or the money would not 
be collected. Some of the visits dis- 
closed the fact that some of the Meth- 
odists were not living as they should, 
so that the group leaders were given 
the power to put them out of the group. 


my son. If you feel the call, you know Next Prayer and Preaching were added 


it. 

John: If ever Methodism leaves the 
Episcopal Church, it is doomed. But 
come, we must hurry, as we all have 
much to do. (They go out.) 


Leader: Years passed. Persecution 
as well as ridicule now came to ham- 
per the Methodists. But they were 
not to be stopped. John Wesley had 
said, ‘‘The World is my Parish,” and 
his actions upheld his words. He tray- 
eled unceasingly on horseback with his 
baggage in saddlebags. Seldom a day 
went by that he did not preach at least 
three times. In addition he found time 
to found a school for boys and to write 
a number of books. Under the opposi- 
tion the Methodists began building chap- 
els in which to hold their services in 
places where the clergy were not in 
sympathy with them. In one of these 
chapels in 1760, John and Charles were 
arrested for holding a service outside 
an Episcopal Church without taking out 
a license as a Dissenting Body. Though 
protesting that they were good Hpis- 
copalians, they were thus forced to take 
out a license as a Dissenting Body. The 
date of this first arrest was 1760. It 
was not, however until 1772, four years 
before the Declaration of Independence, 
that a license was taken out for all the 
Methodist chapels. We now skip to 
1788. A few days after the scene 
Charles died, a few years later John 
died. The third character is the rector 
of St. Marylebone (pronounced Mae-lee- 
bone). In all these scenes, though the 
words are imaginary in part, they are 
true to sentiments expressed by the 
brothers on these occasions. Charles 
is lying on his bed, the others are stand- 
ing. 


Scene III. : 
Charles (to the Rector): I have sent 
for you, sir, to say that “I have lived 
and I die in the communion of the 
Church of England, and I will be buried 
in the yard of my Parish Church,” of 
which you are Rector. Our Methodist 
cemetery in the City Road is unconse- 
crated and of that I disapprove, so that 
I will not be buried there. 


Rector: I will see that your wishes 
are complied with. 

Charles: I greatly thank you. And 
now, John, my brother, I want to beg 
that you will keep your authority while 
you live over the Methodist movement, 
and after your death let it pass to those 
most worthy of it. You cannot settle 
the succession. As you know, I did not 
approve of your setting aside Coke and 
Asbury as superintendents for America. 
They were sure to be called Bishops 
over there, and no one can be a Bishop 
unless he has been made a Bishop by 
at least three other Bishops who trace 
their succession from the Apostles. You, 
my brother, are not a Bishop, only a 
priest, so that your ordination of them 
can only be Presbyterian ordination. 


John: Perhaps if you ’ 
to me I might have d 
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felt that Methodism in America had 
grown so that it must have someone to 
oversee it ,so I thus set aside Coke and 
Asbury to do this work as ‘‘superintend- 
ents.”’ 

Charles: I have often warned you 
and others that some day ‘‘wolves would 
enter and rend the flock,’ and those 
who call themselves priests and Bish- 
ops who have not been Episcopally or- 
dained are the men. You know that I 
have often ‘“‘solemnly warned the peo- 
ple not to receive the Sacraments from 
any not Episcopally ordained.’’ There 
are many Evangelicals, or Methodists, 
who will remain true to Mother Church, 
but I fear that when we die most will 
split away and make Methodism a mere 
sect that fights Mother Church. 

John: I hope that this will not hap- 
pen. But I, too, fear it. You remem- 
that in 1763 I wrote to our preachers, 
“Are we not runaways, by little and lit- 
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tle tending to a separation from the 
Church? Oh, remove every tendency 
thereto. Let all our preachers go to 
Church. Let all the people go con- 
stantly to Church. Receive the Sacra- 
ment at every opportunity. Warn the 
people against calling our Society a 
Church, or the preachers ministers.”’ 
Again, you remember, I put the ques- 
tion to those who would join our So- 


ciety, “Do you constantly attend the 
Church and Sacraments?’’ God has 
surely raised us up for the Church 


chiefly that a little leaven may leaven 
the whole lump. 

Charles: You, my brother and I are 
in the old ship. The great evil I have 
dread for nearly fifty years is a schism. 
But I grow weary and I will ask our 
Rector to lead us in prayer, and then 
that you leave me to sleep a bit. 

Rector: ‘Lighten our darkness,” etc. 
CP Be Demos) (They go out.) 


CHURCH INTELLIGENCE 


MEETING OF THE HOUSE OF 


BISHOPS. 
From all parts of the United States 
and from several foreign countries, 


Bishops of the Episcopal Church are en 
route for Houston, Texas, where in the 
Palmer Memorial Parish House they 
will gather for the annual meeting of 
the House of Bishops, called by the Pre- 
siding Bishop, the Rt. Rev. James De- 
Wolf Perry, D. D., Bishop of Rhode Is- 
land, for November 5. § and 7. 

The House of Bishops consists of 124 
members with vote. These are bishops 
having jurisdiction in dioceses and mis- 
sionary districts, and coadjutors who 
are assistant bishops with the right of 
succession; and sixteen bishops without 
vote who are sutfragans, assistant bish- 
ops without right of succession. It is 
expected that the House will assemble 
in Houston with about seventy-five vot- 
jing members present, among them the 
Bishop of Alaska, the Rt. Rev. Peter 
Trimble Rowe, D. D., veteran of forty 
years of missionary pioneering in the 
frozen North; the Bishop of Cuba, the 
Rt. Rev. Hiram R. Hulse, D. D., for 
twenty years in charge of that Carib- 
bean field, the last year suffering the 
horrors of shipwreck and fire in the 
Morro Castle disaster; the Rt. Rev. 
Harry R. Carson, D. D., whose jurisdic- 
tion includes Haiti and the Dominican 
Republic; and the Rt. Rev. Charles B. 
Colmore, D. D., who has for twenty-two 
years built the Church among the varied 
peoples of Puerto Rico, administering 
his work alone now, as his Suffragan, 
the Rt. Rev. Manuel Ferrando, died last 
December, after the 1934 meeting of 
the House of Bishops. 

The agenda of the House includes an 
exceptional number of problems affect- 
ing the missionary work of the Church 
at home and abroad. Rarely have so 
many vacancies by death and resigna- 
tion awaited the action of the House. 
No resignation is final until it receives 
the affirmative action of the House of 
Bishops. Here the responsibility of the 
House ceases in the case of diocesan 
bishops. Resignations of bishops from 
missionary jurisdictions, however, re- 
quire the election of successors, since 
the missionary episcopate is created di- 
rectly by action of the House. 


Four Diocesan and Two Missionary 
Bishops Have Resigned. 

Resignations include four from dio- 
ceses and two from missionary districts. 
In the former group are the Rt. Rev. 
Wilson Reiff Stearly, D. D., Bishop of 
Newark; the Rt. Rev. Charles Edward 
Woodcock, D. D., Bishop of Kentucky; 
the Rt. Rev. Albion W. Knight, D. D., 


Bishop Coadjutor of New Jersey, and 
the Rt. Rev. Charles Fiske, D. D., Bishop 
of Central New York. Resignations have 
been received also from the Rt. Rev. 
John McKim, D. D., Bishop of North 
Tokyo in Japan, and the Rt. Rev. Rob- 
ert Erskine Campbell, D. D., Bishop of 
Liberia, in Africa. 

Bishop McKim pleads ill health and 
the disabilities of age after forty-two 
years of distinguished service in the 
episcopate. He is numbered among the 
foremost missionary leaders in the 
Orient, and as former Presiding Bishop 
of the Nippon Sei Ko Kwai (the Holy 
Catholic Church of Japan) an independ- 
ent daughter of the Anglican Commun- 
ion in that country, he has received 
the highest honors possible to a worker 
in his field. Bishop McKim presented 
his resignation previously, the last time 
at a meeting of the House of Bishops 
in Atlantic City in October, 1934. The 
House then declined to accept, urging 
this veteran of missionary activity to 
continue his official leadership. The 
Bishop now pleads with renewed insist- 
ence that he be relieved of official re- 
sponsibility. Choice of his successor 
will be among the most important acts 
of the coming session of the House of 
Bishops. 

Bishop Campbell, originally a mem- 
ber of the Order of the Holy Cross, and 
a volunteer in the Liberia field, was 
elected Bishop ten years ago and 
through that period has faced the try- 
ing conditions which prevail in a re- 
gion so near the Equator. Liberia is a 
field in which the Episcopal Church has 
been at work for a century, maintaining 
a considerable establishment in evan- 
gelistic, medical and educational work. 


Vacancy in Idaho Under Consideration. 

A further vacancy in a Missionary 
District, caused by the translation of 
the Rt. Rev. Middleton §. Barnwell, D. 
D., of Idaho, to be Bishop Coadjutor of 
Georgia, will require consideration and 
possible action by the House. For a 
number of years suggestions have been 
made that there be a realignment of 
some far Western districts in accord 
with the location of major populations 
and the development of transportation 
facilities. The missionary districts of 
Idaho, Utah, Hastern Oregon and Spo- 
kane are involved in such a plan now 
formally to be presented to the House. 
It is possible that election of a Bishop 
for Idaho may be deferred to the meet- 
ing of General Convention in the fall 
of 1937, in the City of Cincinnati. 


Seven Vacancies Through Death. 
The vacancies through death since 
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the last meeting a year ago, include 
in addition to Bishop Ferrando, the Rt. 
Rev. Boyd Vincent of Southern Ohio, at 
the time of his death the oldest bishop 
of the Church; the Rt. Rev. Samuel 
3abcock Booth of Vermont; the Rt. Rev. 
Ralph E. Urban, Suffragan of New Jer- 
sey; the Rt. Rev. Walter T. Sumner of 
Oregon; the Rt. Rev. Edward Fawcett 
of Quincy, and the Rt. Rev. Thomas F. 
Gailor of Tennessee, at one time Presi- 
dent of the National Council of the 
Church, who died about a month ago. 

Prominent in his leadership of the 
House of Bishops is the Presiding 
Bishop, native Pennsylvanian, but with 
a typical New England personality 
through his ancestry and his long resi- 
dence in Massachusetts, Connecticut and 
Rhode Island. He was elected Presid- 
ing Bishop on March 26, 1930, follow- 
ing the death of the late Charles Pal- 
merston Anderson of Chicago, to serve 
until the General Convention of 1931, 
and by that body, meeting in Denver, 
Bishop Perry was elected for the full 
fone of six years, the term expiring in 


The Host. 

The host of the House at this meet- 
ing, the Rt. Rey. Clinton S. Quin, D. D., 
is Bishop of the Diocese of Texas, whose 
see city is Houston, and is of the young- 
er generation of bishops, being born in 
1883, trained for the bar, but turning 
to the Church, was ordained in 1908, 
and consecrated to the episcopate in 
1918. His first service as bishop was 
Coadjutor to the famous ‘Texas 
George,”’ the Rt. Rev. George Herbert 
Kinsolving, upon whose death in 1928 
Bishop Quin succeeded to full diocesan 
responsibility. Bishop Quin is youthful 
in appearance, tremendously energetic 
and with a special interest in and abil- 
ity for, work with young people. 


Next Year. 

The host of the House next year is 
likely to be the Rt. Rev. Edwin A. Pe- 
nick, D. D., Bishop of the Diocese of 
North Carolina, who will tender an in- 
vitation for the 1936 meeting to come 


to Winston-Salem, a city in his dio- 
cese. 

The oldest of the Bishops of the 
Church in years of episcopal service, 


Bishop Graves of Shanghai, China, and 
Bishop McKim of Tokyo, Japan, will 
be unable to attend this meeting of the 
House, but the ‘‘Baby Bishop,” the 
youngest with jurisdiction in the United 
States, the Rt. Rev. Robert Emmet 
Gribbin, D. D., of Western North Caro- 
lina, consecrated in 1934, will be pres- 
ent. 

Since the last meeting of the House 
there has been but one consecration of 
a new bishop, the Rt. Rev. John W. 
Nichols having been made suffragar 
of the Missionary District of Shanghai, 
China, in November, 1934. 

* * * 


“WAR IS THE MOST HATED THING 
IN THE WORLD.” 

In a passionate appeal for world peace 
General Chang Chih-kiang, one of the 
guests of honor at a luncheon in New 
York City on October 15, declared war 
to be the most hated thing in the world. 
With impressive eloquence this distin- 
guished Christian general pleaded for 
the extension of the Gospel of Christ 
as the one unifying factor binding na- 
tions together in peaceful relationships. 

General Chang is a devoted student 
of the Bible and has from his own re- 
sources made large purchases of Scrip- 
tures for distribution to his troops. As 
a generous supporter of the Christian 
movement and a fervent Christian, he 
has been one of those enthusiastic evan- 
gelists who holds a government position 
without in the least degree compromis- 
ing his Christian position. He is mak- 
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ing a tour of the United States in his 
official capacity as chairman of the Na- 
tional Calisthenics Association of China, 
but with a deep interest in the Christian 
Church. 

The luncheon at which General Chang 
spoke was given by the American Bible 
Society in honor of him and Dr. Cheng 
Ching-yi, both of whom are honorary 
life members of the Bible Society, the 
only two Chinese who have been so des- 
ignated by the Society’s Board of Mana- 
gers. 

Dr. Cheng in an address following that 
of General Chang declared that his fath- 
er had been a devout Buddhist and 
would have nothing to do with Chris- 
tian people until he received a copy of 
St. Mark. The reading of this gospel 
portion, particularly the crucifixion of 
Christ, so touched his heart that from 
that time on, for twenty-five years, he 
devoted his life to the preaching of 
the Gospel. 

Dr. Cheng paid a high tribute to the 
work of the Bible Societies in China in 
their ministry through the printed page, 
as a unifying factor among the many 
and various Christian Chinese bodies, 
and in the advancement of Chinese cul- 
ture. Dr. Cheng, one of the foremost 
leaders of the Christian movement in 
China, and general secretary of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Church of Christ 
in China, has been in this country at- 
tending the meeting of the Committee 
of the International Missionary Council. 

* * a 
BISHOP LLOYD’S RESIGNATION NOT 
: ACCEPTED. . 

At the Conference of the Clergy of 
the Diocese of New York, at Lake Ma- 
hopac, on October 16, Bishop Manning 
made the following statement: 

“Bishop Lloyd wants you to know, 
and I also want you to know, of a 
conversation which I had wtih him a 
few days ago. 


Bishop Lloyd came to see me to place 
in my hands his resignation as Suffra- 
gan Bishop of this diocese. The Bishop 
did this entirely against his own feel- 
ing and desire and solely with the 
thought that it might be his duty now 
to take this action. After talking the 
matter over with Bishop Lloyd who is 
beloved by everyone of us, I told him 
that I declined even to consider his 
resignation and that he and Bishop 
Gilbert and I would continue to carry on 
the work of the diocese together. I 
may add that Bishop Lloyd giadly as- 
sented to this action and that Bishop 
Gilbert is in complete sympathy with 
Tie ; 

The above statement was received 
with acclamation and a resolution was 
adopted unanimously by the clergy ex- 
pressing their full accord with Bishop 
Manning’s action and asking him to 
ronvey their love to Bishop Lloyd and 
their regret that he could not be pres- 
ent at the Conference. 

* * * 


THE PRESIDING BISHOP WILL 
MAKE NUMEROUS VISITATIONS 
WHILE IN THE SOUTHWEST. 

Seizing the opportunity offered by the 
meeting of the House of Bishops in 
Houston, Texas, the Presiding Bishop 
will make a considerable visitation 
among the dioceses and missionary dis- 
tricts of the Southwest. The itinerary 
will begin at Chattanooga, when Bishop 
Perry on the way to Houston will be 
the preacher in St. Paul’s Curch, that 
city, on the morning of November 3, 
and meet again friends made on earlier 
visits. From Chattanooga, Bishop 
Perry will go directly to Houston and 
preside over the sessions of the House 
on November 5. 6 and 7. In that inter- 
val he and Mrs. Perry will be guests 
of the Churchmen of Galveston, again 
renewing gracious contacts made upon 
the occasion of an earlier visit. Bishop 
Perry will participate in notable serv- 
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ices at Dallas as the guest of Bishop 
Moore on Sunday, November 10, and 
on Armistice Day will deliver an ad- 
dress as part of the celebration at Ama- 
rillo, Texas, at the invitation of Bishop 
Seaman. Thence Bishop Perry will go 
to Albuquerque as the guest of Bishop 
Howden, November 13, 14 and 15, and 
while bound Westward to the coast 
from New Mexico, will stop at Phoenix, 
Arizona, as an entirely personal trib- 
ute to Bishop Mitchell whose recent 
bereavement in the death of Mrs. Mit- 
chell quickens love and sympathy 
throughout his Churchwide acquaint- 
ance. 

Bishop Perry will begin his visitation 
in California at Fresno and participate 
in services arranged under the direc- 
tion of Bishop Sanford of the Diocese 
of San Joaquin. Special services will be 
held at Fresno on Sunday, November 24, 
in the midst of a program of visita- 
tions. 


Bishop Perry will conclude his Cali-. 


fornia visit at Los Angeles, where he 
will participate in the notable cere- 
monies which will mark the fortieth an- 
niversary of the founding of the dio- 
cese, the Presiding Bishop and Mrs. 
Perry being the guests of Bishop Stev- 
ens. From Los Angeles, Bishop Perry 
will go directly to Washington where, 
on Sunday, December 8, he will great 
the Archbishop of York and partici- 
pate in notable events arranged under 
the direction of Bishop Freeman and 
centering in Washington Cathedral, 
where the Archbishop will be preacher 
on that Sunday morning. From Wash- 
ington the Presiding Bishop will re- 
turn to New York and in addition to 
participating in many services of recog- 
nition of the Archbishop of York, will 
preside over the sessions of the Na- 
tional Council to be held December 10, 
11 and 12. 

This will mark the second consider- 
able tour by Bishop Perry this year, 
the first centering in the dioceses in 
the State of Wisconsin and signalizing 
the Kemper Centenary. Both visita- 
tions are in keeping with the Presiding 


Bishop’s desire to greet the whole 
Church face to face. 
* * * 


WOMEN OF THE CHURCH MOBILIZ- 
ING TO EXTEND LITERATURE 
AND EFFECTS OF FOR- 
WARD MOVEMENT INTO 
PARISHES. 

Women of the Church are mobilizing 
to aid in extending the work of the For- 
ward Movement into every parish until 
it reaches every individual. 

Action was initiated toward this pur- 
pose at the recent meeting in Cincinnati 
of women associates of the Forward 
Movement Commission and the Commis- 
sion’s executive committee. 

Mrs. Fred Outland of Washington, 
North Carolina, is chairman of the new- 
ly-formed Forward Movement Commit- 
tee on Women’s Work. The other 
women associates are members of the 
committee. 

Mrs. Outland and her committee are 
perfecting a national organization, ex- 
tending into every diocese and parish. 
Existing organizations are being utilized 
in this new work. 

Miss Elizabeth Matthews of Glendale, 
Ohio, has been recommended to the 
Commission by the executive committee 
for appointment as a woman associate. 
Miss Matthews has been chairman of 
the last three triennial meetings of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary, is a member of the 
National Council, and is one of the lead- 
ing Churchwomen of the United States. 

Women present at the conference 
were Mrs. Outland, Miss Matthews, Mrs. 
Edward Ingersoll of Philadelphia, Mrs. 
Charles P. Deems of Minneapolis, Mrs. 
Henry S. Burr of Kansas City, Mo., Miss 
Frances Bussey of Milwaukee, and Mrs, 
Henry Hill Pierce of New York City. 
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All members of the executive commit- 
tee were present. They were: Bishop 
Hobson of Southern Ohio, chairman; 
Bishop Maxon of Tennessee, the Rey. 
Dr. Karl Morgan Block of St. Louis, 
and Clifford P. Morehouse of Milwau- 
kee. The Rev. Dr. A. M. Sherman and 
the Rev. Smythe H. Lindsay of the For- 
ward Movement Commission staff also 
attended the conference. 

Other subjects discussed beside closer 
cooperation between the women and the 
Forward Movement Commission were 
the revival of religion in the home; 
wider use of the Commission’s Bible 
Reading and meditation manual, ‘‘For- 
ward—day by day’’; adult education; 
youth program; programs for Lenten 
and Easter-Whitsunday seasons; and 
the availability of women as speakers 
and leaders of Forward Movement con- 
ferences for women, 

Two courses on Prayer and a course 
on Religion in the Home are being pre- 
pared as a result of the recommenda- 
tions. And a course of Christian prepa- 
ration for young men and women plan- 
ning to attend college is being consid- 
ered. 

Regional conferences for women are 
being planned under the direction of 
Mrs. Outland. She is preparing her pro- 
gram, with the assistance of the other 
women on the committee, and will an- 
nounce part of it in the near future. 

% * * 

BISHOP HOBSON PREACHER IN 
MANY CHURCHES OCTOBER 20 
AS RECTORS TUNED IN ON NA- 
TIONAL RADIO BROADCAST. 


Congregations in many parts of the 
United States had as their preacher Oc- 
tober 20 Bishop Hobson of Southern 
Ohio, chairman of the Forward Move- 
ment Commission. 

The occasion was his address from 
Station WKRC over the national radio 
broadcast, the Church of the Air. 

“We appreciate having you as our 
preacher this morning and herewith ask 
you for a return engagement,’ wrote 
the Rev. Harry J. Stretch of the Church 
of St. Alban the Martyr, St. Albans, 
New York, to Bishop Hobson. 

“Our late service here on Sundays is 
at 10 A. M. so we hooked up a radio 
in church and listened in on the broad- 
cast. We knelt for the prayers. The 
candles on the altar were lit, and the 
congregation most attentive. The recep- 
tion was fine. We ‘got’ every word you 
said.’’ 

“After the broadcast I proceeded with 
the Eucharist, omitting the sermon. Af- 
ter the service we were cleaned out of 
our extra copies of ‘Forward—Day by 
Day,’ with enough money left in a mite 
box nearby to cover the cost of the lit- 
erature.’’ 

A Wisconsin congregation also had 
the Bishop as preacher, at the same 
time. The Rey. Donald H. S. Hallock 
placed a radio in St. James’ Church, 
West Bend. 

The entire Church School and Bible 
classes of St. John’s Church, Sharon, 
Pa., listened in on the broadcast in the 
church through preparations made by 
the Rev. F. B. Atkinson, rector. 

A portion of a Philadelphia Church 
School also heard Bishop Hobson. The 
Rev. Granville Taylor, vicar of the 
Chapel of the Mediator, arranged re- 
ception of the broadcast by about 400 
of his young people. . 

* * 


* 
BISHOP CREIGHTON PREACHES 
MATRICULATION SERMON AT 
GENERAL THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY. 


The Rt. Rev. Frank W. Creighton, 


S. T. D., Suffragan Bishop of Long 
Island, delivered the annual matricula-— 
tion sermon at tre General Theological 
Seminary Thursday, October 31. — 

The founders and benefactors | 


—_— 


closed. 
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seminary were honored Friday morning 
at the annual All Saints’ Day memorial 
service conducted by the Very Rev. 
Hughell W. Fosbroke, D. D., the dean, 
following which the matriculation exer- 
cises for the new men were held. 

The Rev. Charles N. Shepard, S. T. 
D., sub-dean, and Mrs. Shepard ten- 
dered their annual All Saints’ Day re- 
ception to the faculty and student body 
that afternoon. 

The Very Rev. Edward L. Henderson, 
D. D., dean of St. Alban’s, England, left 
the seminary last Thursday, October 31, 
after a ten days’ visit. Dean Hender- 
son conducted two morning meditations 
and preached at two evening services 
during his visit. 

Ray F. Brown, organist and choir- 
master at the General Theological Semi- 
nary, has also been appointed to serve 
in the same capacity at Grace Chapel, 
New York, of which the Rev. William B. 
Sperry is vicar. 

* * * 
COUNCIL OF REPRESENTATIVES OF 
YOUTH ORGANIZATION. 

A second meeting has been held in 
New York of a recently formed group 
interested in young people, the Council 
of Representatives of Youth Organiza- 
tions. CRYO, as they enjoy calling 
themselves, includes members represent- 
ing the Girls’ Friendly Society, Junior 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew, Junior 
Daughters of the King, Young People’s 
Fellowship and others. 

The relation of young people to the 
Forward Movement was uppermost in 
the recent discussion, in response to a 
request from Bishop Hobson for sug- 
gestions as to what material the For- 
ward Movement could produce which 
would be of most value to youth. As 
the Forward Movement plans to give 
the period from Epiphany to Ash Wed- 
nesday to a special emphasis upon 
youth, the Council felt this to be an ad- 
mirable opportunity to do an intensive 
piece of work in awakening parishes to 
the great opportunities among their 
young people, and to provide such help 
as is needed and desired. 

Suggested results that might reason- 
ably be expected from this emphasis on 
youth are: 

1. The creation of adequate young 
people’s organizations in a parish, 

2. Arousing and using new leader- 
ship. 

3. A new consecration on the part of 
present leaders. 

4. Awakening leaders to the impor- 
tance of the need of special training. 

5. Some clear public and formal rec- 
ognition by the Church of its responsi- 
bility for young people. 

‘6. The development of a sympathetic 
attitude on the part of the Church 
authorities for young people. 

7. Corporate Communion in every 
parish at the end of the period as a 
dedication service. 

* * * 
DR. FRANKLIN AND MISS MARSTON 
HAVE SAFE PASSAGE. 

Cables received at Church Missions 
House announced the safe arrival of Dr. 
Lewis B. Franklin in Shanghai on Oc- 
tober 22 and of Miss Margaret I. Mar- 
ston in Bombay on October 23. 

Dr. Franklin went to Shanghai at the 
urgent request of Bishop Graves. and 
the mission treasurer, ‘Mr. M. P. Walker, 
to help in adjusting the affairs of St. 
Luke’s and St. Elizabeth’s Hospitals and 
other mission institutions which have 
funds involved in the Raven group of 
financial organizations in Shanghai. 
St. Luke’s and St. Elizabeth’s Hospitals, 
both of which are old and long in need 
of replacement, were purchasing a new 
site and were to merge and rebuild, 
having funds collected for the purposes 
on deposit in the Raven banks, now 
Dr. Franklin will use the op- 
portunity to have important personal 
conference with other Bishops in the 
Orient. 
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Miss Margaret I. Marston, national 
educational secretary for the Woman’s 
Auxiliary, is on her way to visit mis- 
sions in the Orient, going first to India, 
She had sailed on an Italian liner, going 
to Naples, Egypt, Palestine and down 
the Red Sea, but she reports a good voy- 
age. She spends most of November in 
India and all of December in the Philip- 
pines. 

Oo—. 
GEORGIA. 
Rev. F. F. Reese, D. D., Bishop 
——_ 0 —————_ 
Special Service at St. Augustine’s 
Church. 

The eleven o’clock service at St. Au- 
gustine’s Church, Savannah, the Ven. 
J. Henry Brown, D. D., vicar, went back 
to sixteen years ago on Sunday, Octo- 
ber 20, when the members of the con- 
gregation who made up the choir in 
1920-22-23-24, sung the service and 
hymns used on the third Sunday in Oc- 
tober, 1922. 

Besides the same crucifer, now a 
young man, nine former members of the 
choir were in the procession as well as 
the present crucifer and two servers. 

The first processional cross used at 
St. Augustine’s was carried. It is of 
wood and was made from the old Com- 
munion Rait. 

At this service Archdeacon Brown ini- 
tiated the Forward Movement in the 
congregation, preaching a special ser- 
mon on that subject 

The Laymen’s League made their 
Corporate Communion at the 6:30 serv- 
ice, and the newly-elected officers of the 
league were installed. 


Rt. 


* * * 
Reception in Honor of New Dean. 
In honor of the Rev. J. William 


Zulech, who recently became curate of 
St. Paul’s Church, Savannah, an infor- 
mal reception was tendered him on 
Tuesday evening, October 22, by the 
officers and congregation of the parish. 
Julia St. Clair Moore. 


ee ee 
HARRISBURG. 
Rt. Rev. Wyatt Brown, D. D., Bishop. 
oO 
Miss Mary Frances Ward Set Apart as 
Deaconess. 


On All Saints’ Day, at the Church 
Training and Deaconess House of the 
diocese, a service for the ordering of a 
deaconess was held at 4 P. M. The Rt. 
Rev. Wyatt Brown, Bishop of Harris- 
burg, set apart Miss Mary Frances 
Ward, a graduate of the Philadelphia 
Training School, who, for several years, 
has been parish assistant at Christ 
Church, Williamsport, under the Rev. 
Hiram Bennett, who was recently made 
dean of the Cathedral of Saint John, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 

Bishop Taitt, as well as Bishop 
Brown, was at the service, assisted by 
the Very Rev. Hiram Bennett, the Rev. 
Edward Jefferys, former Chaplain of the 
school, and the Rev. B. Jenney Rud- 
derow, the present Chaplain. Miss Ward, 
in her new capacity of deaconess, is 
to continue on the staff of Christ 
Church, Williamsport. 


to) 
MICHIGAN. 

Rt. Rev. Herman Page, D. D., Bishop. 
Fall Meeting of Woman’s Auxiliary. 

At the October diocesan meeting of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary, held in St. 
Paul’s Church, Flint, on Monday, Oc- 
tober 28, the Rev. Charles C. Jatho, 
rector of St. John’s Church, Royal Oak, 
made the principal address on “The 
Church Visible’. The meeting opened 
with a celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion, with the Rev. Lane W. Barton, 
rector of the host parish, as celebrant. 
At noon a meeting of Altar Guild rep- 
resentatives was held, led by Mrs. Don- 
ald C. Stevenson, cf St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, Detroit, Diocesan President. At 
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the same hour Mrs. William L. Tor- 
rance, of St. Andrew’s, Detroit, Educa- 
tional Chairman, conducted a general 
discussion on ‘‘Parish Problems’’. Re- 
ports from the delegates to the recent 
Provisional Synod were also received. 
Mrs. Walter C. Chaffee, of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, Detroit, is Diocesan Presi- 
dent of the Auxiliary. 


“Return Courtesy.”’ 

The Very Rev. Kirk B. O’Ferrall, D. 
D., Dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral, De- 
troit, preached at morning and evening 
services in St. Paul’s Church, Toronto, 
on October 27. The morning service 
was devoted especially to the observ- 
ance of Thanksgiving Day in the Do- 
minion, which occurred on October 24. 
In the evening international good will 
was stressed. This service is a “return 
courtesy’ for the annual Empire Day 
service held in St. Paul’s Cathedral, De- 
troit, each May on the Sunday nearest 
Dominion Day. 


O 
NEBRASKA. 
Rt. Rev. Ernest V. Shayler, D. D., 
Bishop. 
(o) 


Interdenominational Work. 

A course of lectures leading to cred- 
its in Religious Education is being given 
in connection with Interdenominational 
work at the First Baptist Church in 
Omaha. The Rt. Rev. Bishop EH. V. 
Shayler is in charge of classes studying 
the New Testament. 


* * * 


Golden Jubilee. 

All Saints’ Church, Omaha, will cele- 
brate their Golden Jubilee with a din- 
ner at the Paxton Hotel on November 
2, at which Judge Redick, one of the 
original members, will be an honored 
guest. 

* * * 


Work of Country Doctors Lauded. 
The Rt. Rey. Bishop Shayler preached 
on “St. Luke the Beloved Physician,’’ 
at a Patronal Festival at St. Luke’s, 
Plattsmouth, on the Sunday nearest St. 
Luke’s Day. He lauded the work of 
the country doctor and the intimacy and 
confidential relationship of years past. 
He also urged greater interest and en- 
thusiasm for Social Service. 
Wit, Jeet. Petter 


© 
SOUTHERN VIRGINIA. 
Rt. Rev. A. C. Thomson, D. D. Bishop. 
0 


Y. P. S. L. Hlect Officers. 

At the annual meeting of the Dioce- 
san Young People’s Fellowship held in 
Norfolk, October 19 and 20, the follow- 
ing officers were elected: 

President, Mr. Franklin J. Kiser, Nor- 
folk. 

Vice-President, Mr. Leon N. Laylor, 
Norfolk. 

Secretary, Miss Virginia Rives Rowe, 
Richmond. 

Treasurer, Mr. Paul Kratzig, Norfolk, 

a ae * 


Daily Broadcast of Bible Readings. 

The Rev. Taylor Willis, rector of 
Christ and St. Luke’s, Norfolk, is broad- 
casting devotions over WTAR, Norfolk, 
each morning from 8:15 to 8:30, E. S. 
T. In his broadcast Mr. Willis is us- 
ing the Bible Reading and Meditations 
for the Church year as published by the 
Forward Movement Commission. It is 
his hope that those who have these For- 
ward Movement tracts will be encour- 
aged to make daily use of them in con- 
nection with this broadcast. 

* * * 

Bishop Thomson has named a Dioce- 
san Forward Movement Commission 
with the Rev. Theodore St. Clair. Will, 
rector of St. John’s, Hampton, as. Chair- 
man. 


rENNSYLVANIA 
Francis M. Taitt, S. T. D., Bishop 
: S oO = 
Woman's Auxiliary Holds Three-Day 
Conference, 
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Upwards of 1,200 women from va- 
rious parishes participated in the three- 
day Diocesan Conference held in Phila- 
delphia last week, under the auspices 


of the Pennsylvania Branch of the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary. 

The conference opened with a dinner 
in the Penn Athletic Club at which for- 
mer United States Senator George 
Wharton Pepper presided, and at which 
the speakers included the Rey. Dr. Ar- 
thur Lee Kinsolving, rector of Trinity 
Church, Boston, and a member of the 
Forward Movement Commission, and, 
Mrs. Beverly Ober, of Washington, D. 
C., a member of the National Executive 
Board of the Auxiliary. Invitations 
were extended to clergy and laymen of 
the diocese to attend the opening din- 


ner. 
Mrs. John E. Hill, President of the 
Pennsylvania Branch, presided at the 


general meeting in Holy Trinity Parish 
House. ‘The Importance of Our Edu- 
eational Policy’ and “Latin America” 
were the subjects discussed under the 
leadership, respectively, of Mrs. Wright 
B. Haff; of New York, and Mrs. Frank 
Bonynge of Philadelphia. Bishop Taitt 
made a special address at one of the 
meetings. 

Considerable interest was shown in 
the Round Table Discussion on ‘‘Ameri- 
ean Neutrality Policies,’ which was con- 
ducted by Mrs. Frank Miles Day, of 
Chestnut Hill. 

* % * 
Young People’s Organizations Combine 
in Service. 

In the carrying out of a program to 
unite the youth of the Church in a coop- 
erative effort to increase the effective- 
ness of the Nation-wide Forward Move- 
ment, all the Young People’s organiza- 
tions of the Church in this diocese com- 
‘bined in a service held October 27 at 
four o’clock in the Church of the Holy 
‘Trinity, Philadelphia. 

The Rev. Dr. D. A. McGregor, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the National Depart- 
ment of Religious Education and Ad- 
visor of the National Federation of 
Young People and the Council of Youth 
Agencies, was the preacher. Mr. Chas. 
Wood, Chairman of the National Fed- 
eration, made an address. 

Organizations participating in the 
service included the Young People’s Fel- 
lowship, Junior Brotherhood of St. An: 
drew, Junior Woman’s Auxiliary, Girls’ 
Friendly Society, Junior Daughters of 
the King, Knights of St. John, Young 
People’s League and Knights of Sir Gal- 
ahad. 

* * * 
Commemoration Services. 

' Three notable events in the history of 
the Chapel of the Mediator, Philadel- 
phia, in addition to the birth anniver- 
sary of the late George C. Thomas, one 
of Philadelphia’s foremost financial 
leaders for whom the Church is a me- 
morial, were commemorated with spe- 
cial services by the congregation on Oc- 
tober 27. 

The foundation of the old Mediator, 
the anniversary of the laying of the 
cornerstone of the present Parish House 
on Sunday, October 27, 1907, and the 
laying of the cornerstone of the pres- 
ent church buildizg on Sunday, October 
29, 1916. Mr. Thomas was one of the 
founders of the Church of the Holy 
Apostles, and in addition to his leader- 
ship in the advancement of the mis- 
sionary work of the Episcopal Church 
throughout this country and in foreign 
lands was among the leaders in char- 
itable and philanthropic work on behalf 
of the less privileged among the people 
of this city. 
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Rev. Granville Taylor, Vi- 
car of the Mediator, and also Dean of 
the Convocation of West Philadelphia, 
preached the anniversary sermon, and 
the Rt. Rev. William P. Remington, 
Bishop of Eastern Oregon, a native ot 
this city and formerly a member of the 


The Very 


Clergy staff of Holy Apostles Parish, 
was the special preacher at the night 
service. 
—— — 
RHODE ISLAND. 
Rt. Rey. James De Wolf Perry, D. D., 
Bishop. 
Rt. Rev. A. G. Bennett, D. D., Assistant. 
SS 


Convocation Hvid 1038rd Meeting. 


The Providence Convocation is so old 
that it held its one hundred and third 
regular meeting on October 29. The 
host was the Rey. John B. Lyte, rector 
of All Saints’ Memorial Church, Provi- 
dence. The present dean of the Convo- 
cation, the Rev. Irving A. Evans, rec- 
tor o: Christ Church, Lonsdale, has 
been stimulating interest for several 
vears among the parishes by putting 
on lively and original programs. The 
subject this year was, ‘“‘Snapshot Pic- 
‘ures of Forward Work in Our Dio- 
cese.’’ Men and women who are doing 
pioneering work in parishes and mis- 
sions had five minutes in which to tell 
about it. 

% * * 
The Rey. C. E. O. Nichols Dies. 

The recent death of the Rev. Charles 
Edward Osgood Nichols in Haverill, 
Mass., is regretted in Rhode Island, 
where he served as locum tenens at the 
Church of the Good Shepherd, Patucket, 
and later as vicar of St. Mary’s Church, 
Warwick Neck. During his service at 
St. Mary’s, 1932-34, the parish became 
independent. For many months before 
he died Mr. Nichols was in ill health, 
lying desperately sick for months in a 
Providence Hospital. 

Mr. Nichols, who was in his seventy- 
seventh year, was born in South Hamp- 
ton, N. H. Graduating from Amherst 
in 1882, and from the General Theo- 
logical Seminary in 1889, he was or- 
dained deacon in 1888 and priest the 
Same year. His pastorates comprised 
parishes at Sammon Falls, N. 11., Bruns- 
wick, Me., Bridgeton, N. J.; St. An- 
drew’s Church, North Grafton, Mass.; 
Christ Church, South Barre, Mass.; St. 
George’s Church, Sanford, Me., and St. 
Mary’s Church, West Warwick. 

o————_ ——_ 
CHICAGO. 
Rev. George Craig Stewart, D. B., 
Bishop. 
oO 
Bishop Binsted of Tokohu Expresses 
Views on Japan’s Attitude: Attends 
Church Club Dinner. 

There wilt be no world war in the 
near future so far as the Orient is con- 
cerned; Japan will stand beside the 
United States in her attitude toward 
the Ethiopian War. She is not likely 
to re-enter the League of Nations. 

These were opinions expressed by the 
Rt. Rev. Norman Binsted of Tokyo, 
director of St. Luke’s International 
Medical Centre, in Tokyo, addressing 
the annual rectors’, wardens’ and vestry- 
men’s meeting sponsored by the Church 
Club in Chicago. 

Bishop Binstead sees little probability 
of diplomatic difficulties between Japan 
and the United States. Further, he 
declared the Philippine Islands are per- 
fectly safe in their independence so far 
as the Japanese are concerned. 

Bishop Binsted related at the Church 
Club meeting the part which St. Luke’s 
Hospital is playing in the medical de- 
velopment of Japan. The hospital has 
introduced public health methods into 
the Nippon; has been the central factor 
in the improvement of health condi- 


Rt. 
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tions in Japan, and has won the confi- 
dence of the Japanese. 

“St, Luke’s Is truly a Christian hos- 
pital,’ said Bishop Binsted. To bear 
this out, he told of numerous examples 
ot Japanese who have been converted 
to Christianity as a result of contact 
with staff members at St. Luke’s. He 
told of the deep impress which the late 
Dr. Rudolph Teusler made upon the 
Japanese and of the raising of a substan- 
tial sum by the staff of St. Luke’s as 
the start of a million-dollar endowment 
fund which is shortly to be launched 
as a memorial to Dr. Teusler. Bishop 
Binsted hopes to raise $175,000 to com- 
plete the building fund required for the 
finishing of St. Luke’s before return- 
ing to Japan in January, 

Bishop Stewart, the Rev. G. C. Story 
and Mr. George E. Frazer were other 


speakers at the dinner meeting, at- 
tended by 250 laymen. 


St. Luke’s, Dixon, Hl., Burns. 

St. Luke’s Church, Dixon, was badly 
damaged by fire which started in the 
basement and burned up through the 
nave Thursday night, October 24. The 
chancel and altar were saved. The ori- 
gin of the fire is unknown and the dam- 
age has not been determined, 

* * * 
Chicago Budget Adopted. 

The Diocesan Council on October 22 
adopted a budget for the diocese for 
1936 of $101,575, and set $63,200 as 
the goal for the National Council. Both 
figures represent a considerable increase 
over the current year. 

Final approval of the budget will de- 
pend upon the returns from the Every 
Member Canvass this coming month. 

oo me oo 


Canon Bell Giving Mission. 
Canon Bernard Iddings Bell of Provi- 
dence, R. I., conducted a mission at St. 
Luke’s Pro-Cathedral, Evanston, from 
Sunday, October 27 to continue through 
Sunday, November 3. “Religion and 
the Modern Man” is Canon Bell’s sub- 
ject. 
ie * * 
Freeport Church Celebrating. 
The days when. church pledges were 
paid in kind, lumber and vegetables, 


etc.—are being recalled at Grace 
Church, Freeport, in connection with 
the eighty-fifth anniversary of the 


founding of the parish. In the early 
days of the parish, parishioners paid 
their pledges in kind. 

Freeport was a mere trading post on 
the fringe of things when James Bent- 
ley, missionary, came here in 1849 to 
start the work of the Church on an or- 
ganized basis. Bishop Philander Chase 
had visited the post as early as 1842. 

The parish celebration started with a 
meeting of the Woman’s Auxiliary of 
the Northern Deanery, on October 28, 
Bishop Stewart was the principal speak- 
er. November 3 the Bishop will make 
his annual visitation for confirmation. 
November 7 is home-coming day and will 
be celebrated with a dinner in the eve- 
ning. The Rev. EH. Victor Kennan is 
rector. 

ok * * 


Presbyterian Lashes Speed. 

A congregation which filled Fourth 
Presbyterian Church, Chicago, on Michi- 
gan Avenue, was given somewhat of a 
shock by Dr. Harrison Ray Anderson, 
pastor, Wednesday, October 24. At fun- 
eral services for Sidney Smith, Chicago 
Tribune cartoonist, Dr. Anderson, 
speaking to such notables as the Gov- 
ernor, the publisher of the Tribune, 
and others prominent in civic, political 
and newspaper fields, took occasion to 
lash in no uncertain terms the lack of 
consideration on the part of his listen- 
ers of recklessness in driving and flout- 
ing of speed laws. 
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Mr. Smith, the deceased, was killed 
instantly while traveling at a high rate 
of speed, just outside of Chicago early 
Monday morning. Dr. Anderson called 
upon the leaders in the congregation to 
stop the unnecessary speed of automo- 
biles and recklessness in driving. He 
asserted that “liquor and high-powered 
cars’ do not go together. In this con- 
nection, he berated the newspapers for 
advocating in their editorial columns 
safe-driving and more stringent traffic 
laws, while on other pages in the same 
issue they carry liquor advertising. 


Oc“ 
WASHINGTON. 

Rt. Rev. James E. Freeman D. D. Bishop. 
O— ———_ 

Rectory Club, a Unique Organization 


A unique organization in the diocese 
is the Rectory Club, which had its Octo- 
ber meeting at All Saints’ rectory, 
Chevy Chase, Md., Mrs. Henry Teller 
Cocke, hostess. At this meeting Mrs. 
Thomas F. Opie entertained the mem- 
bers with some of her own musical com- 
positions, playing and singing them, to 
the delight of all. Mrs. Opie’s Com- 
munion Hymn, published by G. Schir- 
mer, New York, and her anthem, “‘Sun 
of My Soul,” published by Fischer, New 
York, have been well received by Chris- 
tians of all names and have been sung 
in churches all over America. The Rec- 
tory Club is composed of ‘‘women of the 
rectories” of the entire diocese anc 
meets monthly at the homes of various 
members in the several rectories in the 
city and surrounding territory, mostly 
for social pleasures, but it is not dis- 
dainful of the education and the cul- 
tural. 

* 7 * 
To End War: Petition to be Circulated 
All Over the World. 

“We, the People, are determined to 
end War. War settles no problems. War 
brings economic disaster, needless suf- 
fering and death to us and our chil- 
dren. To meet the present threat of 
complete world chaos we demand that 
our Government, having renounced war 
in the Kellogg-Briand Pact, use existing 
machinery for peaceful settlement of 
present conflicts. Secure a world treaty 
for immediate reduction of arms as a 
step toward complete World Disarma- 
ment. Secure international agree- 
ments founded on recognition of world 
interdependence to end the economic 
anarchy which breeds war.’ This is 
the draft of a petition just released, to 
secure 50,000,000 signatures all over 
the world, 12,000,000 being sought in 
America. Back of it is the Women’s 
International Peace League, assisted by 
scores of religious, civic and social or- 
ganizations of many types. The League 
has made plans to call on churches ey- 
erywhere to observe November 10 as 
“Mandate Against War’’ Sunday, on 
the eve of Armistice Day. Numerous 
bishops and clergymen of the Episcopal 
Church have already signed the peti- 
tion as a ‘Mandate Against War.” 


Te Het OF 
* * ot 
National Cathedral School Honors 
Thirty-fifth Birthday. 

With a house party for the alumnae 
over last week-end as the first event in 
a commemorative program to be com- 
pleted later in the year, the National 
Cathedral School on Mount Saint Alban 
is celebrating its thirty-fifth birthday. 
The School was founded in 1900 through 
the generous gift of Mrs. Phoebe Ap- 
person Hearst, of California. Erection 
of the main building at Woodley Road 
and Wisconsin Avenue antedates the 
laying of the foundation stone for the 
Cathedral by seven years. 

More than one hundred graduates re- 
turned to the School for the birthday 
celebration, coming from twenty states, 
Canada and the District of Columbia. 
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Miss Mabel B. Turner, Principal of the 
School, received messages from all of 
the classes in previous years and thirty 
of them were represented at the reunion. 
The enrollment this autumn includes 
twenty-two children of N. C. 8S. alumnae, 
many of whom came to Washington to 
enjoy the celebration with their daugh- 
ters. 

The program began with a ‘‘tradition 
party,’’ which featured episodes and cos- 
tumes of former days. The returning 
graduates had an opportunity to see a 
typical school day program on Saturday 
morning and athletic contests in the 
afternoon. A dinner for the alumnae 
and Cathedral trustees was held Satur- 
day evening in the School dining room. 
Among the guests were Mrs. James E. 
Freeman, the Very Rev. G. C. F. Bra- 
tenahl, D. D., Dean of the Cathedral, 
and Mrs. Bratenahl; the Rev. William 
Ee Devices ena Di 1D. D.,. Canon pre- 
eentor of the Cathedral; ;the Rt. Rev. 
Philip M. Rhinelander, D. D., LL. D., 
Warden of the College of Preachers, 
and Mrs. Rhinelander; Canon Anson 
Phelps Stokes and Mrs. Stokes, Dr. Wil- 
liam C. Rives ,the Honorable Alanson 
B. Houghton and Mrs. Houghton, Dr. 
William Holland Wilmer and Mrs. Wil- 
mer, and Mr. and Mrs. Corcoran Thom. 

The alumnae attended vesper ser- 
vices in the Cathedral on ‘Saturday 
afternoon and a celebration of the Holy 
Communion early Sunday morning. 

The officers of the Alumnae Associa- 
tion of the National Cathedral School 
are: Ruth Channon Nesbit, ’22, Presi- 
dent; Annie Laurie Carter Thaden, ’27, 
Vice-President; Lucile E. du Pont, ’34, 
Recording Secretary; Nancy H. Salts- 
man, ’°32, Corresponding Secretary; 
Adelaide O’Donnell Orme, ’29, Treas- 
urer; and Rosemary Freeman, '34, Edi- 
tor of the Alumnae Magazine. 

Marjorie Stebbins Marshall, 
Chairman of the Reunion 
which includes: Margaret Moorehouse 
Graham, ’10; Eva Robertson Hinton, 
719; Lucia B. Hollerith, ’09; Ruth Chan- 
non ..esbit, ’22; Elizabeth Nolting, ’26, 
and Adelaide O’Donnell Orme, ’29. 


cto aed 
Committee, 


(0) 
VIRGINIA. 

Rt. Rev. H. St. G. Tucker, D. D.. Bishop. 
Rt. Rev. Frederick D. Goodwin, D. D., 
Coadiutor. 

—__———0 
St. James’ Church, Richmond, to Ob- 

serve Centennial on November 3. 

The centennial of St. James’ Church, 
Richmond, will be observed at the eleven 
o’clock service on Sunday, November 3, 
by the Rev. Churchill J. Gibson, D. D.. 
rector for the past seven years, and 
with the Rt. Rev. H. St. George Tucker, 
D. D., Bishop of the diocese, and other 
prominent clergymen in attendance. The 
Rt. Rev. Thomas C. Darst, D D, a for- 
mer rector of the church, and now Bish- 
op of the Diocese of East Carolina, 
will preach the sermon; and among 
those present in the chancel will be 
Canon G Freeland Peter, who went to 
the Cathedral of the Diocese of Wash- 
ington, also a former rector of St. 
James’ Church. It is expected that 
several former assistant pastors of the 
church will also attend. 

There will be a celebration of the 
Holy Communion in the church, both at 
8 A. M. and at the eleven o’clock serv- 
ice. A feature of the centennial ob- 
servation will be an historical address 
to be delivered by Murray M. McGuire, 
senior warden of the church. 

St. James’ Church, the third oldest 
Episcopal Church in Richmond, has dur- 
ing the past century had a continuous 
history of usefulness in the city’s reli- 
gious and civic life and has numbered 
among its congregation hundreds of men 
and women conspicuous for their out- 
standing position in church and social 
activities. 
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Traces Start to 1835. 

The present church traces its begin- 
ning to the year 1835, when the lot at 
the southwest corner of Fifth and Mar- 
shall Streets was purchased and can- 
vassers were named to solicit the funds 
required for the erection of the church 
edifice. A chapel erected on the Fifth 
Street lot was first used on the first 
Sunday in November, 1837, and the cor- 
nerstone of the church was laid on April 
2, 1835, and was followed by the conse- 


creation of the church on June 23, 
1889, by Bishop Moore. 
The Rev. Adam Empie, D. D., who 


was also a president of the College of 
William and Mary, was the first rector 
of St. James’ Church, and he was suc- 
ceeded by the Rev. George C. Cummings, 
D. D., who was the rector fom 1853 to 
1855. 

The Rev. Joshua Peterkin, who is re- 
called with affection by many Richmond 
people of the older generation, was 
elected rector in 1854, and served un- 
til 1892. It was during Dr. Peterkin’s 
long and notable rectorship that the 
congregation of St. James’ Church con- 
tributed to the support of St. Mark’s 
Church, on Clay Street, that had been 
organzed by Dr. Peterkin, and also to 

oore Memorial Chapel on Laurel 
street, which in time was to become the 
present-day Grace and Holy Trinity 
Church. The congregation also helped 
with the establishment of St. Philips’ 
(colored) Episcopal Church. 


Many Assisted Dr. Peterkin. 

Dr. Peterkin at some time while rec- 
tor of St. James’ had twelve assistants 
and one associate rector. These were: 
the Rev. George W. Peterkin, later 
Bishop of the Diocese of West Virginia; 
the Rey. Robert A. Gibson, later Bishop 
of Virginia; the Rev. James R. Win- 
chester, who became the Bishop of Ar- 
kansas; the Rev. Henry A. Wise, the 
Rev. T. D. Dashiell, later rector of St. 
Mark’s Church; the Rev. Mr. Maury, the 
Rev. Edmund Wall, the Rev. H. B. Lee, 
the Rev. D. F. Sprigg, who became the 
first rector of Moore Memorial; the Rey. 
George Dame, the Rev. George C. Sut- 
ton, the Rev. Preston Nash, and the 
Rey. John K. Mason. Dr. Mason was 
the associate rector and succeeded Dr. 


Peterkin as rector of St. James. 
It was from old St. James’ Church 
that Dr. Peterkin on May 13, 1864, 


conducted the funeral servises of Ma- 
jor-General J. E. B. Stuart, who had 
been mortally wounded at Yellow Tay- 
ern, and whose death occurred in Rich- 
mond. 

With the passage of the years it was 
felt that the future growth and use- 
fulness of the church would necessi- 
tate its removal to some uptown site, 
and in 1896, when the Rev. William 
Meade Clark became the rector, this 
movement was planned. 

The cornerstone of the present church 
building on West Franklin Street was 
laid May 7, 1912, Dr. Clark then be- 
ing rector and Bishop Gibson presid- 
ing at the ceremony. During the last 
year of his life Dr. Clark had as his 
associate rector, the Rev. Thomas. C. 
Darst, now Bishop of the East Caro- 
lina Diocese, and Mr. Darst succeeded 
to the rectorship at the death of Dr. 
Clark, April 29, 1914. 


Parish House Purchased. 

The Rev. G. Freeland Peter, later 
canon of the Cathedral of St. Peter and 
St. Paul in Washington, succeeded Dr. 
Darst as rector of St. James’ Church, 
and it was during his rectorship that 
the present parish house was purchased 
and also the new up-town church con- 
secrated on December 15, 1918. 

In 1928 the Rev. Churchill J. Gibson, 
D. D., the present rector of St. James, 

(Continued on page 22.) 
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1. All Saints. (Friday.) 

3. Twentieth Sunday after Trinity. 

10. Twenty-first Sunday after Trinity. 
17. Twenty-second Sunday after Trinity. 
24. -Sunday next before Advent. 
28. Thanksgiving Day. (Thursday.) 
30. St. Andrew. (Saturday.) 

* * * 


COLLECT FOR THE TWENTIETH SUN- 
DAY AFTER TRINITY. 


O Almighty and most merciful God, of 
thy bountiful goodness keep us, we be- 
seech Thee, from all things that may hurt 
us; that we, being ready both in body and 
soul, may cheerfully accomplish those 
things which Thou commandest; through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


* * * 


For the Southern Churchman. 
“COME UNTO ME.” 
Cassie Moncure Lyne. 


To the land of dreams goes the soul on its 
quest; 

Like the fledgling of Spring 
outgrown nest; 

But where does it go in the 
sphere? 

When pulse ceases to beat or 
hear. 
Where does it 
space; 

As shadows of death steal o’er the loved 

face? 


leaves the 


far strato- 
ear now to 


go, in the vast realm of 


Where does 
breath; 

Out from the living—in the stillness of 
death? 

On the winged feet of Time. . 
sandals shod, 
The Soul slips away 

to God; 
As the sun draws the sparklets out of 
the sea; 
There’s a Voice heard calling: “Come unto 
me!” , 


it go—with the vanishing’ 


. with soft 


- and goes back 


The Word of the Lord endureth forever; 

The promise is sure: “That He forsakes 
never.” 

So, what matters the dust lying under the 
sod; ; 

When the Soul has ascended back to its 
God! 

Like a bird on the wing, vanishes up in 
the skies; 

Since seed does not blossom until it first 
dies. 


The shadows of night can not darken the 


Way; 

As sunbeams of glory now burst into 
day; 

A day that is perfect . . from tears and 
pain. free; 

For life everlasting means: “Come unto 
Me!” 


Come unto Me. . 
“Come unto me” 
fold, 


. the weary andold... 
like sheep to the 


The same Voice 
Galilee, 
Across storm of life’s billows, “Come unto 
Me”. 

There is rest; there is haven; there’s joy 
and peace; 

When earth’s task is finished . 
Soul finds release; 


is still calling as in far 


. and the 


So, what does it matter where Heaven 
may be: 

The Redeemer bids welcome: “Come unto 
Me!” 


FAMILY DEPARTMENT 
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“Let Him Ask of God.”’ 

“Tf any of you lacketh wisdom,’’ and 
we all do, for it is one of the most gen- 
eral deficiencies of our human kind. 
Wisdom is practical knowledge, insight 
into the laws, and values of life that 
enables us to live successfully and 
worthily. It relates especially to the 
moral and spiritual values of character 
and conduct and determines our real 
weight and worth as compared with our 
general understanding of the world and 
is vastly more extensive than our wis- 
dom, which is its distilled and crystal- 
lized essence, the diamonds that are so 
rare and precious compared with com- 
mon stones. 

Knowledge advances by leaps and 
bounds, but wisdom is of slow growth. 
“Knowledge comes, but wisdom ling- 
ers.”’ It is really wonderful how slow 
is the pace of wisdom compared with 
the astounding speed of science. Our 
expending knowledge of the earth and 
the heavens is our constant bewilder- 
ment, but are we much wiser by reason 
of it? Are we any wiser than the 
Greeks or than the Hebrews whose Wis- 
dom literature, as expressed in the Prov- 
erbs of Solomon, are the crystallized 
gems of their experience? Their sci- 
ence was a pitiful beginning compared 
with our present splendid results, but 
do we not still lag far behind their 
attainments in wisdom? 

Has not our wisdom miserably failed 
us in these recent years? Hinstein can 
construct mathematical equations that 
embrace and express the universe, but 
has he solved the problem of the de- 
pression? All our economie and politi- 
cal philosophers have wandered around 
in it, confusing us and contradicting 
one another with their diverse plans, 
but they have not agreed and hardly 
any two of them have agreed on where 
wisdom lies in such a disordered and 
discouraged world. Men can unravel 
the tangled intricacies of the heavens 
better than they can untie the knotted 
web of the social order. One of the 
chief troubles of this world is that our 


wisdom falls so far behind our knowl- 
edge. 


Every one of us in our individual 
problems soon comes to the end of our 
tether where we cannot see a single step 
ahead. And so we live in a time when 
the whole world cries out, Where shall 
wisdom be found and where is the place 
of understanding? 

However, there is a way out, and if 
any of you lacketh wisdom, let him ask 
of God. Of course God is the source 
of all wisdom as it was His Mind that 
conceived the universe and His Hand 
that shaped it and all that our science 
is now trying to do is to get into His 
secret and find out in some infinitesimal 
degree what He has thought and done 
and is still thinking and doing. Is there 
any process by which we can get in to 
contact with His Mind so as to tap His 
wisdom and let it flood our finite minds? 
If we can do this it would be like tap- 
ping the clouds and letting their vast 
reservoirs down upon our fields and 
flooding all our streams. 

At this point we must not ask toa 
much, for our small capacities will only 
receive and stand a very limited in- 
crease of wisdom and too much sudden 
revelation would bewilder and smother 
us as too much light would blind the 
eye. The way open to us is through the 
channel of prayer which is the vital 


’ 


_ artery that connects us with God and 


opens our minds so as to let His Spirit 
flow in upon us in fuller tides. 
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This may seem a futile suggestion to 
scientific men who depend on test tubes 
and telescopes, but one of their own phi- 
losophers knew better and told them 
that humility is the door of entrance 
into science and that the man of sci- 
ence must sit down before a fact and 
study it in the spirit of a little child. 
Prayer quiets the mind into stillness 
so that it reflects the mind of God and 
catches the image of His wisdom. The 
mountain lake mirrors the blue sky and 
the full-orbed image of the sun only 
when it is perfectly still, but when it 
is lashed into fury by a storm or is 
fretted by the slightest breeze the 
image is dstroyed. A calm submissive 
trustful heart can see the light of di- 
vine wisdom when a worldly soul will 
be blind to it. ‘‘The pure in heart shall 
see God,’’ which is as sound psychology 
as it is true, theology. 

It is interesting to observe how care- 
fully the astronomer sees that the lens 
of his telescope is kept perfectly clean 
and polished and guarded from any dis- 
turbance of the foundation on which his 
instrument stands or of the atmosphere, 
for the slightest mote of dust on its lens 
or change of temperature will blur or 
distort the image. So carefully should 
we keep our hearts pure and seek the 
wisdom of God in sincerity or we shall 
mar His wisdom with our own distorted 
mind. 


Two things will surely dim and per- 
vert our souls as organs of divine vis- 
ion. Our pride will thrust our wills be- 
tween His will and our own, and our 
selfishness will dim and blind our vis- 
ion to His wisdom. Humble human 
hearts are ever the dear Lord’s best 
interpreters and when we ask God in 
this spirit His promise of wisdom shall 
not fail. 

For God giveth liberally and upbraid- 
eth not. At once we are confronted 
with the problem. How does God give 
us wisdom liberally? We are probably 
looking for some easy plan that will 
pour His wisdom into our minds with- 
out any effort on our part, in the same 
way that many people are now looking 
for relief. But this is not God’s way, 
and it would not be good for us if it 
were. This would keep our minds in an 
infantile condition and dependence and 
deny us any means and possibility of 
growth into mastery. 

God uses educational means in teach- 
ing us and our world in His schoolroom 
in which we are furnished with books 
and problems that we must study and 
master. It is a great school that ex- 
tends out to the limits of the universe 
and stars and systems are our prob- 
lems and all the duties of daily life are 
our teachers. : 

Wisdom, however, relates specially to 
the moral and spiritual values of life, 
and we shall acquire this wisdom only 
as we seek it in the spirit of faith and 
humility and obedience. Obedience is 
really its chief means for it is only as 
we do these things that we know them, 
and whosoever willeth to do them shall 
know they are of God. 

—Adapted from Presbyterian Banner. 


* * * 


Certainties. ‘ 

It is good for our faith and our en- 
couragement to underline the sure prom- 
ises of God and then to rest on them 
and prove their truth in daily life and 
practice. Think of some of the cer- 
tainties of Scripture. 

There is the certainty of God’s pres- 
ence in all the vicissitudes of life. When 
God commanded Moses to lead the chil- 
dren of Israel out of bondage, He 
strentghened him with this assuring! 
promise, ‘‘Certainly I will be with thee.” 
Again and again God gave to His serv- 
ants and His ancient people the prom- 
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ise of His presence. This promise holds 
true, for has not our Master said, ‘‘Lo, 
Iam with you always.’’ Whatever life 
may bring there is no cause for fear, 
for we can ever be sure of God’s pres- 
ence and help, for He hath said, ‘‘I 
will never leave thee nor forsake thee.” 

There is the certainty of God’s pro- 
vision for our daily needs. Our cir- 
cumstances may change, we may pass 
from affluence to comparative poverty, 
but we can be sure that our simple 
needs will be met. The Apostle Paul 
proved this when his beloved Philip- 
pian converts ministered to his necessi- 
ties and out of his own experience he 
could confidently say, ‘““My God shall 
supply all your needs.’ If we put the 
will of God first then we may rest as- 
sured that ‘all other things will be 
added unto us.’’ 

Then there is the certainty of the es- 
tablishment of God’s Kingdom of love, 
truth and righteousness. We may go 
with our Christian service undismayed 
by present world events. What though 
kingdoms totter and fall. What though 
conferences prove abortive and end on 
talk. We can iabor on knowing that 
in spite of failure and disappointment 
the Kingdom will come. Our faith is 
not based on governments, conferences, 
Philosophy, science, but on the eter- 
nal Word of God. The risen, ascended 
Christ will come and put an end to 
present evils. ‘‘He shall reign’ is the 
confident note of the New Testament. 
The man whose hope is based on the 
Word can be an optimist when everyone 
else has given way to pessimism and de- 
spair. 

Finally there is the certainty of 
heaven. Death is a great certainty, 
but it’s not the final certainty. We 
have the sure word of Christ, ‘““Because 
I live ye shall live also.’’ If there were 
no heaven to gain then said Christ to 
His perplexed and sorrowing disciples, 
“T would have told you so.” He would 
not deceive and delude us, we may 
stake our hope for eternity in His word. 
When that great Christian scientist, Sir 
Michael Faraday, was dying some jour- 
nalists questioned him as to his specu- 
lations. in the hour of death. ‘‘Specu- 
lations,’’ he replied with astonishment, 
“T know nothing about speculations. 
I’m resting on certainties. I know in 
whom I have believed and am per- 
suaded that He is able to keep that 
which I have committed unto Him 
against that day.’’ 

—Arthur Hadley, in Christian Index. 


Doge 
Religion in the Home. 


The unfeigned faith of his grand- 
mother Lois and his mother Eunice lay 
back of the coming of Timothy into 
the faith and into the ministry. Fam- 
ily religion is thus brought forward for 
study in the Bible school lesson from the 
first chapter of 2 Timothy which will 
be used next Sunday. 

Timothy grew up in a home where 
God was feared and loved and His reve- 
lation held precious, a home of prayer. 
Investigation will show that nearly all 
preachers come from homes in which 
there is such devout faith in God and His 
work. Praying mothers have been, un- 
der God, the largest instrumentality 
which God has used in bringing the call 
to the ministry to young preachers 
among Baptists in the South, and de- 
vout, praying fathers the next. For 
our churches have generally seemed to 
pay little heed to the Lord’s admonition, 
“Pray ye therefore the Lord of the 
harvest to send forth laborers into the 
harvest.’’ 

What are we to think of homes n 
which the father and the mother are 
church members and professing Chris- 
tians, and yet in which the Word of 
God is never read in any sustained way, 


Be 
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and the voice of prayer is not heard? 
By common report the number of such 
homes today is large and increasing. 
Through the Bible we are brought in 
touch with what God has to say to us. 
Through prayer we make known our 
requests to God, make confession of our 
sin and need, and for His blessing and 
guidance. To neglect both is to cut 
one’s-self off from that which God has 
designed for feeding the spiritual life. 

The most sacred and intimate con- 
cerns of life center in the home. The 
largest opportunities of men and women 
in relation to the lives of others are 
there, in the power of parents to influ- 
ence the tender hearts of their children 
“while the evil days come not,’’ toward 
the higher things of faith and love and 
purity. What are we to think of a so- 
called Christian home in which this 
precious opportunity is habitually neg- 
lected? Certainly a faith which is so 
dumb, so devoid of faculties through 
which it may make itself felt even by 
the unquestioning love of a little child, 
is either false or else so infantile and 
powerless as to be useless for any good 
to others. 

Thank God for praying mothers and 
grandmothers. Thank God, too, for 
devout husbands and fathers. Possi- 
bly our Baptist emphasis that each in- 
dividual must come to Christ for him- 
self, an emphasis entirely proper, has 
unintentionally contributed to the sit- 
uation in which so many members of 
the churches seem increasingly to fail to 
rear their children in the fear and admo- 
nitio nof the Lord. But their worldly- 
centered lives is the main cause of the 
tragic lack. 

There has been growing concern over 
the evil done to youth in many schools 
and colleges today through the agnos- 
tic or positively antagonistic attitude of 
teachers toward revealed Christian 
faith. But a far larger responsibility 
and opportunity lies in the hands of 
the parents. If they are so dumb in 
relation to the Christian life which they 
profess that not even the holy intima- 
cies of the home result in their teaching 
their children something about God and 
faith, and setting before them the ex- 
ample of their own consistent lives, we 
need not be surprised when schools 
will add to the tragic evil to which the 
door was opened by their own inexcus- 
able neglect.— Western Recorder. 


% * * 


Religion’s Greatest Enemy. 


Many of us consider that words mean 
nothing and that the tangibles of life 
are worth more than the imponderables. 
But words do matter. They stand for 
ideas. No other vehicle will carry our 
thoughts. In the fourth century of 
our era a great battle raged in the 
churches over the Greek letter ‘“‘iota’’ 
and it was the dividing mark between 
two diametrically opposite poles of 
thought. Those who left out the letter 
from their watchword held to the es- 
sential divinity of Jesus Christ while 
those who put it in called Him similar 
but not identical with God. We can- 
not afford to be indifferent to ideas and 
careless in our words, for to do so is 
to put ourselves at the mercy of any 
wind of doctrine that may blow. 

It was the fashion in certain circles 
in the early Roman Empire to adopt an 
electric religion. When the legions 
came back from the East and brought 
with them some new form of worship 
peple felt no inconsistency in this new 
faith and combined with older forms. 
Religion was synthetic and the cultured 
gentlemen of those days would have 
been perfectly at home in the atmos- 
phere of our time where it is insisted 
that all religions are basically one and 
differ only in words and names. All 
this is but another way of saying that 
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religion of whatever kind is of little 


or no consequence. 


Time was when the churches of Christ 
had to fight for their very life. One 
who adopted the Christian religion ran 
the risk of the stake or the rack or the 
cross. Governments set themselves 
against it and at a later time the forces 
of skeptical philosophy hurled them- 
selves against the churches. But those 
days are gone. Now there is no real 
hostility to the churches, no spirit of 
persecution is in evidence. Multituaes 
are simply unimpressed, they are spirit- 
ually careless, they are out of reach of 
the churches. The greatest enemy of 
the churches and religion today is there- 
fore not opposition nor is it false doc- 
trine. Rather it is the indifference 
which fails to recognize false doctrine 
or says that doctrine does not matter 
whether it be true or false. Many of 
us, to judge by our apathy, do not 
really care whether our churches lives 
or dies, whether it grows or shrivels 
up, whether it pushes upward and on- 
ward or is forced to retreat. But the 
time will come when every one of us 
will care. A day approaches when hu- 
man destinies will be passed upon by 
the Supreme Judge. Then we ghall 
know that a warm, deep, abiding rela- 
tionship to the Lord Jesus Christ and a 
whole-hearted devotion to His cause are 
the most important things in the world. 

—Frank R. Elder. 


* * * 


The Final Solution. 


Dr. James I. Vance in his recent book, 
“Thus Pray Ye,” a series of studies 
in the Lord’s Prayer, Says that the three 
chief problems of mankind have been 
the problem of sovernment, or how to 
secure; the problem of production, or 
how to achieve; and the problem of 
character, or how to grow. “The Lord’s 
Prayer,’’ he continues, “gives the an- 
swer to all three.” The first problem, 
that of government, is fulfilled in the 
coming of God’s Kingdom among men, 
when His will shall be the Kingdom 
and the power and the glory. The sec- 
ond problem is solved through His proy- 
idence in giving us each day our daily 
bread. The last and greatest of the 
three is fulfilled in the doing of His will 
on earth as it is done in Heaven. There 
can be no other final solution to these 
problems, for none other can be in har- 
mony with His will for His people. 

—Christian Observex. 


* * * 


“Believeth All Things.” 


Love is not defined in the thirteenth 
chapter of 1 Corinthians: it is exhibited 
in action in relation to the forces of 
life. The words quoted in the heading 
tell us that love is not suspicious, but 
confident. This does not mean that 
love is blind or credulous, but that it 
is its nature to look for the best and 
not for the worst, as does the cynic, 
the pessimist and the slanderer. The 
trusting simplicity of the little child 
was held up by the Lord for the ap- 
proval and emulation of His disciples. 
And in actual experience every Christian 
knows that (Mark 10:15) “whosoever 
shall not receive the Kingdom of God 
as a little child, he shall not enter 
therein.”” There are some people— 
even some professing Christians—who 
seem incapable in believing in disin- 
terested goodness, but our Lord saw 
hidden possibilities, great capacities, ly- 
ing buried in the most unpromising. 
This quality of love enables us to cheer 
and strengthen men and women of every 
class, while jealousy, slander, and cyni- 
cism tend to crush hope, courage and 
faith in very soul they touch. 

—Western Recorder. 
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For the Southern Churchman. God speaks to us now, through His 
A PRAYER. Word, the Bible? When Samuel got 
Rev. J. M. Buckingham. up the next morning, he went around 
© God, I pray Thee, opening the doors, and doing the usual 
Enlighten my mind with truth— duties that the day brought, but he 
Inflame my heart with love— was not happy that morning, for he 
Inspire my will with courage— had a message for the old priest whom 
Enrich my life with service. he loved, and he felt sorry to give it, 
Pardon what I have been— but when Eli called he went immedi- 
Sanctify what I am— ately, and told just the truths that the 


Order what I shall yet be: 
And Thine, O God, 
Shall be the glory, 
And mine shall be 


Through Jesus Christ my 
= * x 


eternal salvation, 
Lord. Amen. 


For the Southern Churchman. 
A Little Boy Named Samuel. 
Kathleen Hay. 

A great many years ago,-in the days 
of the Old Testament, there lived a lit- 
tle boy named Samuel. And this little 
boy loved the beautiful things around 
him, just as you and I do; the flow- 
ers, birds, butterflies, trees, blue skies, 
and the stars and moon that shine at 
night; and he knew, too, that God 
made all of these lovely things, and 
Samuel loved God very dearly. I think 
he would have loved to sing with us, 
if he could, the words you and I can 
sing now, ‘“‘This is my Father’s world.” 

One day, Hannah, little Samuel’s 
mother, who loved and obeyed God, felt 
that He, who had given her this dear 
little boy, must have him dedicated to 
His service, and so one day, she left 
home with her child, and went a long 
way, to a place called Shiloh, where 
the old priest Eli lived, who she felt 
could teach him how to serve God. 
There she left Samuel, to help the priest 
in the house of God. I wonder if you 
and I, would have -been as obedient, 
kind and-helpful, as that child of other 
days? Yes, and as trusting and loving, 
too! 

The little boy, Samuel, was ready and 
willing to take his. part every day in 
doing things for God. He helped old 
Eli, and was happy in serving him, 
arvuund the tabernacle. Once a year 
Samuel’s mother made the long journey 
to see her dear child (remember they 
could not make distances short then by 
automobiles, as we can), and with her 
she brought a smali coat or dress, made 
so lovingly during the time she was 
away from him. The dress had long 
sleeves and was very like the garment 
worn by the priest. How he must have 
looked torward to that visit! And each 
time she found him obedient and happy, 
for he had early learned to ‘‘trust and 
obey,’’ you see, 

The old priest’s two sons were very 
different from little Samuel; they were 
disobedient to their father and to God, 
and lived wicked lives, which of course 
caused sorrow. 

One night, as little Samuel lay very 
Quiet in his small bed, perhaps looking 
out at the bright stars twinkling afar 
off, and thinking of how God had been 
so good in giving such a beautiful world 
to His children, he suddenly heard a 
Woice call him. Thinking it old Eli, he 


cram to him at once to give help, but 


Eli said he had not called and to go 


“back to bed, and Samuel quickly obeyed; 


but again, and yet again, the Voice 
called, and at last Eli understood that 
it was the Lord speaking to the child, 


cand told him to answer: “Speak, Lord, 


tor Thy servant -heareth.’”’ And when 
the Voice came again the little boy an- 
swered with those words, and then he 
listened. 

I wonder, if you and I listen, when 


Voice had bidden him, that evil must 
come on the house of Eli because of 
the disobedience and wickedness of his 
two sons, and you know that the Voice 
that spoke the message, was God’s 
Voice! 

What do you think Eli answered? 
“Tt is the Lord; let Him do what seem- 
eth good.’’ You see, the old priest 
loved God truly. 

In the battle that followed, Eli’s two 
sons were killed, and when he 
heard that, and that the Ark of God 
had been taken, he fell over backwards, 
and soon died; he was an old, old man, 
then, 

How Samuel must have missed him; 
he had helped and worked with Eli 
around the house of God so long, and 
loved and obeyed him, but, then, too, 
how happy he must have been to think 
that he had always tried to help the 
old priest, and had loved and cared 
for him as they worked together doing 
God’s work. 

And so, you and JI, should listen, for 
God speaks to us today, also, and bids 
us love, obey and trust in Him, always, 
and so to live happy lives, busy in do- 
ing things to make others happy, too, 
like the little boy, Samuel,. who served 
Him so long ago. 

* * * 
The Runaway Can. 

Bert and Charles went slowly down 
the road. The sun was shining and the 
wind in the trees and the bushes set 
every leaf dancing. How any children 
could walk, instead of running and 
skipping on such a day, is hard to un- 


derstand, unless something bad had 
happened! 
That was it exactly. Bert and 


Charles had earned ten cents the day 
before by weeding the onion bed. They 
planned to spend it for peppermint 
sticks, though Charles could not de- 
cide whether he would not have half of 
his lemon instead. Then they were 
called to supper, so Bert put the dime 
into an empty can for safekeeping and 
set it on the back porch. Charles tried 
to stop him, for the can had held sal- 
mon, but Bert said that the smell 
wouldn’t hurt the dime any, and even 
if it did, it couldn’t hurt the pepper- 
mints. 

When supper was over they played 
jackstraws and then it was time to go 
to bed, so that they never thought of 
the money again until morning. When 
they ran out to get it, the porch was 
quite as they had left it, but the can 
and the smell were gone, and the dime 
with them. 

That was why Bert and Charles went 
slowly along the road. They looked 
straight ahead of them and on both 
sides, stooping to make sure that the 
can had not rolled under the bushes. 
Though if the can had been all that 
they were after, they might have hunted 
quite as well with their noses! And 
how had the can run off with their 
money? It hadn’t any legs, to begin 
with, and as for liking peppermints, for 
all that we know, there’s never a sal- 
mon can but longs to be a candy box 
instead! 
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So they hunted under branches and 
behind stones and clumps of butter- 
cups, for if the dime had hopped out 
of the can and rolled off by itself, 
there was no corner too tiny to serve 
as a hiding-place. 

Just as they began to despair of ever 
finding their money, they heard a queer 
clink, clink, for all the world like a 
runaway can on a stony road. Clink, 
clink! clink! It sounded dreadfuily 
tired. 

Bert and Charles parted the hazel 
bushes, and they saw a little gray kit- 
ten with tiger stripes! She was prob- 
ably pretty, but you couldn’t be per- 
fectly sure, till you saw her head, and 
that was hidden in the very can that 
Bert and Charles were hunting for. The 
head had slipped in easily enough, 
when she wanted the salmon, but now 
when she wanted her head again, she 
couldn’t get it out. She was rubbing at 
the can with both little front paws and 
shaking it so that it rattled on the 
stones with the clink, clink that Pert 
and Charles had heard. 

In half a minute Charles had caught 
up the kitten, and Bert worked gently 
to get the can off without hurting the 
little prisoner. Such a frightened, for- 
lorn little scrap as she was! 

When her head was free, she set to 
work at once washing the salmon off 
her face, taking particular care to rub 
behind her ears. And her little rough 
tongue scrubbed away so that soon 
there wasn’t anything to be seen but a 
clean little cat. She was so very tired, 
though from her struggles with the can, 
that she cuddled down in Charles’ arms, 
and it was all that she could do to 
purr her thanks properly before drop- 
ping off to sleep. 

“Isn’t she a peach?” exclaimed 
Charles. ‘‘She’s just the sort of a kit- 
ten that we’ve been looking for.” 

“Plucky little thing!’’ said Bert. 
“Think how far she’s come with that 
can on her head, and working with all 
her might to get it off.” 

‘It’s worth losing a whole candy 
store full of dimes to find her,’’ said 
Charles. 

Bert was looking in the salmon can, 

“It’s not lost, and she didn’t eat it, 
either,’’ he cried, as he shook out the 
missing dime. 

So Bert and Charles had their pep- 
permint sticks after all. Charles de- 
cided that he wouldn’t have half lemon 
this time. The kitten waked up long 
enough to refuse the share that they 
offered her, The home-going road was 
so pleasant that it was hard to believe 
it the unhappy one they had taken when 
they started in search of the run-away 
can. 

—Christian Observer. 
ok oo * 
‘‘Begin.”’ 

Everyone of us has tucked away in 
his or her heart the dream of an ideal 
life which we would like to be living. 
We close our eyes and make schedules 
and budgets and castles in Spain to 
come back to earth with a murmured, 
“Oh, well, some, day) uses 

I remember reading once a story of 
a girl who led a rather dowdy life but 
with the hope that some time things 
would straighten out. One day she 
found a battered motto: “The way to 
begin living the ideal life is to begin.”’ 
She decided that all of the motto wasn’t 
there, for they had overlooked telling 
what to begin. 

Most of us are like that. We want 
some big thing to happen, some jolt, 
some special directions before we put 
our ideal into practice. So we wait 
and wait, and perhaps the big thing, | 
the jolt or the directions never come 
our way. 

There are no special directions. There 
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is only one word: ‘‘Begin!”’ 

Pick out the little things in your ideal 
and try to do them. Perhaps you have 
always wanted a garden. Get one; even 
if it’s only a few seed in a box. Per- 
haps your ideal is to have a home; try 
to make the one room you are living in 
as near the one you see in your dreams 
as possible. You can do it: a few books, 
a gay cushion. If you are one of those 
people who have always wanted to travel 
“some day” start now. You ecannot 
go to Egypt or Ceylon, but you can get 
on your feet and walk. There are doz- 
ens of things worth seeing surely around 
what ever place you may live. Hunt 
them out and visit them. Be traveled 
in your own town or city. Watch the 
people you meet, study them. They 
will prove almost as interesting as the 
ones that you would meet thousands of 
miles away. 

Others there are who only want lit- 
tle things to make their lives follow a 
favorite pattern. Some little thing that 
seems almost foolish when we think of 
it; a walk around the block before bed- 
time; dainty initials on our handker- 
chiefs, a bowl of flowers on our dining 
table, a diary. When we stop to think 
we wonder why we never did them. “I 
was waiting until...” 

All we need to do is get started. 
Squeeze every bit of living that we can 
from our daily lives. Fill the days up 
to the top. Get the little things going 
and the big ones will come. And if 
they don’t, at least we can look back 
and say, “I tried,’’ and there is a heap 
more comfort in that than in, “It’s too 
late to try now.” 

—Home Department Magazine. 
* * * 
The Black Kettle. 

Bun and Bretta had walked a long 
way without seeing any one when they 
came to the black kettle. It had stopped 
being winter and begun being spring 
such a short time before that snow still 
-jlay in gray patches at the roots of the 
trees and some of the leaves under- 
foot were silvery and glistening with ice. 
The woods were very quiet, and Bun 
and Bretta were beginning to be lone- 
some. So they were glad when they 
found the black kettle. They walked 
round it and Bun asked: 

“Why is it upside down?’’ 

They both lay down on their stom- 
achs and tried to look under the kettle, 
but they could see nothing but black- 
ness. om 

“It’s a magic kettle,’’ said Bun. 

“What’s a magic kettle? Can you 
sit in it and have it carry you off like 
the magic carpet in my book?”’ 

“Let’s see,’’ Bun cried, and they both 
pushed as hard as they could, but the 
kettle would not turn over. 

“It isn’t magic a bit,’’ Bretta com- 
plained. “It only made our hands 
black.’’ 

“It is so magic. I know it is,’ Bun 
declared earnestly. “You wish and 
your wish comes true.” 

“Do it then.’ 

Bun put his hand on the kettle, stood 
on one foot, and shut his eyes. ‘I wish 
—I wish—I wish I had a lump of sugar. 
Aunt Anne never lets me have any.” 

“You shouldn’t wish out loud,’’ Bretta 
said. ‘Anyway, it didn’t come true.” 

Bun went carefully through his pock- 
ets, but there was no lump of sugar in 
any of them. His face grew long with 
disappointment when he had lain down 
again to look under the kettle and found 
no sugar there either. Then he bright- 
ened. 

“Magic works slow,” he said. 
on. Beat you to the house.” 

Two or three days later Uncle Bob 
called to them as he came from the 
woodshed. ‘‘Want to come along? I’ve 
got some work to do in the woods.” 


” 


“Come 
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They had never seen Uncle Bob work 
in the woods. He worked with an au- 
ger drilling holes in the trees. Bun 
and Bretta thought this a very strange 
thing to do. And he made holes in 
some of the trees, not in others, and 
always on the south side of each one. 
They asked him ever so many questions 
but he would not answer any of them. 

“Wait and see,’”’ was all he would say. 

So they went back to the wagon on 
which he had driven them into the 
woods. In it there was a box full of 
funny little iron things and piles and 
piles of small deep tin pails without any 
handles. They set the pails out in rows 
and played store with them. Then they 
went back to Uncle Bob. ‘‘After I get 
through drilling a hole you can put 
your fingers in and pull out the chips,’’ 
he said, 

The chips they pulled out were moist 
and something like water began to 
trickle from the holes. After a while 
Uncle Bob began to drive one of the 
little iron spouts into each hole with a 
hammer. They were called spiles, he 
said, and Bun and Bretta brought them 
from the wagon for him. Then they 
brought the little tin pails and hung 
one on each spile by a hole in its edge. 

“Now what?’ Bretta asked, and 
Uncle Bob would only answer, ‘‘We’ll 
come out again on Saturday and then 
you'll see.”’ 

On Saturday they saw something very 
strange. Bun looked into several of 
the pails he had hung and cried: 

“Look, the pails are full of water. 
But it has not rained. How did they 
get full of water, Uncle Bob?” 

“T know,’ Bretta exclaimed, jumping 
up and down. “It isn’t rain, it’s sap. 
It comes out of the trees. I heard Aunt 
Anne talking about it. Taste it, Bun.’’ 

Bun touched his tongue cautiously to 
a drop that was just spilling over the 
top of one of the pails. 

“Tt tastes like water,’’ he said slowly, 
“only kind of sweet. I didn’t know the 
trees were full of sweet water.”’ 

“Only some of them. Only some of 
the maples, Aunt Anne said. Oh, 
look what they’re doing! They’ve got 
our black kettle.’ 

Uncle Bob and the hired man had 
hoisted the kettle up and hung it on a 
pole which rested on two posts set up- 
right in the ground a little way apart. 

“Now you children will have plenty 
of work,’’ Uncle Bob said. ‘“‘We want 
all the wood you can find to keep the 
fire going. See which of you can find 
the most.” 

The fire began to crackle and glow. 
The hired man heaped on wood while 
Uncle Bob emptied pails of sap into the 
big barrel that stood ready. 

There was a great deal for the chil- 
dren to do now. They brought wood 
and helped to poke the fire, they emp- 
tied half-full sap pails into the big pails 
that Uncle Bob carried to the farther 
trees and hung them up again, and 
every little while they ran to look into 
the black kettle. For now the sap that 
had been poured into it grew hotter and 
hotter and began to boil. 

Aunt Anne brought out a basket of 
lunch with a teakettle and some tin 
cups. 

“Where are you going to get the wa- 
ter to make tea, Aunt Anne?” Bretta 
asked. 

“You'll see, dear,’ she said. ‘l’m 

going to make tea the way the Indians 
did sometimes when they were boiling 
sap.” 
She filled the kettle with cold sap 
and propped it over the fire. When it 
boiled she filled the teapot and then 
poured cups of maple-syrup tea for the 
men. The children tasted it—hot and 
delicately sweet—but mostly they drank 
the sap cold. 
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“The sap from each tree has its own 
special taste,’’ Uncle Bob said. ‘I used 
to be able to tell which tree a pail of 
sap came from by tasting it.” 

It was a fascinating game. Some- 
times Uncle Bob was wrong, but very 
often he was right. 

The sap boiled more 
thickly now with a _ deeper, solider 
sound. In fact it was no longer sap, 
it was syrup. 

“It’s dirty, though,’ Bretta said. “TI 
see sticks and things in it and yellow 
foam like soapsuds.” 

“We’ll get all that out at the house,” 
said Aunt Anne. “I’ll put some milk 
in it and that will make it clean and 
clear.”’ 

When the syrup was done there was 
so little of it compared with the full 
kettle of sap there had been at first 
that Bun and Bretta were disappointed. 

“Where did it go?’’ Bun asked. “I 
bet the kettle has a leak in it.’’ 

“Oh, no,’ laughed Aunt Anne. 
“Did you see that white steam float- 


slowly and 


ing off all the time? That was the wa- 


ter boiling away and leaving the sweet- 
ness behind. There’s plenty of sap to 
make more. The pails will be full again 
tomorrow.”’ 

They took the syrup home when eve- 
ning came and Aunt Anne boiled it 
again on the kitchen stove. Some of 
it was boiled a very long time and 
poured into g pan to stand overnight. 
When Bun came to look at it the next 
morning he found that it was not brown 
and clear any longer but yellow and 
solid. 

“Why, it looks like brown sugar,” 
he cried. 

“Taste it,’’ Aunt Anne said, giving 
him a piece broken from the edge. 

“It tastes like brown sugar but ever 


so much better. What is it, Aunt 
Anne?”’ 
“Sugar. Maple sugar. Here’s an- 


other piece for you and one for Bretta.’’ 

“Sugar,’’ Bun repeated to himself 
thoughtfully, as he went off with the 
crunchy yellow pieces to find Bretta- 
“A lump of sugar. Why, that’s what I 
wished the kettle to send me. It is a 
magic kettle after all.” 

—Mary Quayle Innis, in The New Out- 
look. 
When You Can’t See. 

Some two years ago I wrote about 
Pilot Mountain, a round-top peak in 
the Blue Ridge Mountains of North 
Carolina. I told how it had stood there 
through the centuries as a guide post 
for the people many miles about. In- 
dians used it to give them their direc- 
tion. Standing on the old chureh 
ground, near my home, I could see it 
clearly that day two years ago, al- 
though it was forty miles away. 

Recently I stood on the same church 
ground and looked in the same direc- 
tion in search of Pilot but ‘could not 
see it. Clouds and mists had shrouded 
it, and my vision was cut off, for I was 
hemmed in by clouds. I could not see 
it, but the mountain was there, and I 
knew it was there. It had been there 
for centuries as a pilot to travelers. I 
could have taken the winding ways that 
lead to its summit and found it stand- 
ing stalwart, high above the other hills. 


The Pilot had not changed. I simply 
could not see it. 
Sometimes I cannot see God. I walk 


in the dark. Clouds overshadow me, 
and my Pilot is invisible, but I need not 
doubt His reality nor His eternal pres- 
ence. He is always there, and I can 
take the winding paths that lead up- 
ward with absolute assurance that God 
has not changed. The Biblical writers 
have called this working by faith. Te 
me it is working in the dark with the 
assurance that we are on the right way. 
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Classified Advertisments and Notices 


Ali notices ana advertisements, 
Qeia department at a rate 
to contracts of any length. 
eitions. 


of 20 cents per agate line each insertion. 
A rate of 15 cents per line is made to persons seeking po- 
No advertisement accepted for less than 50 cents. 

Copy for this department must be received not later than 


excepting positions wanted, will be inserted in 


Special raes 


Tuesday of the week in 


which it is intended that the first insertion shall appear. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


CHURCH VESTMENTS. 
Cathedral Studio, Church embroideries, 
Altar and Pulpit Hangings. Stoles from 
$6.50. Burse ¢nd veil from $10. Surplice 
from $8. Send for complete iine of pure 
Irish linens by the yard. Silks, fringes 
and gold thread. Embroidered emblems 
ready to appy. Altar Guild Handbook, 
Gc. 
he L, V. MACKRILLE 
11 W. Kirke St., Chevy Chase, 
Washington, D. C. 
Telephone Wisconsin 2752. 


CHURCH LINEN. 

FINE IRISH LINEN specially_ selected 
for Church use. 36 inches to 54 inches 
wide, cut any length. Sample of 12 qua- 
lities on request. Mary Fawcett Com- 
pany, 812 Berkeley Ave., Trenton, ine, o) 


FOUNTAIN PENS. 

LIFETIME GUARANTEED FOUNTAIN 
PENS, price 75 cents each or (2) pens for 
$1.25, postpaid. These pens are guaran- 
teed to give satisfaction. Colors—pearl- 
gray, the same pens that sell in stores 
for $2. 

I also take subscriptions for all maga- 
zines published, at publisher’s rates, or 
less, and I will appreciate your orders. 
Sold by a shut-in. Edward P. Broxton, 
1426 Arsenal Avenue, Augusta, Ga, 
eT 

HOME FOR LADIES. 

REFINED HOME FOR ELDERLY 
LADIES, in beautiful Valley surround- 
ings, wholesome food, quietude and com- 
forts, home atmosphere, conducted by 
Southern gentlewoman. Write Mrs. Cary 
Breckinridge, Woodville, “Glencary, 
Sweet Springs, West Virginia. 


RAZOR SHARPENER, 
SHARPENS ANY STRAIGHT RAZOR, 


or safety razor. Guaranteed by Manu- 
facturers. 50 cents per cake, or 3 cakes 
for $1.00. I take subscriptions for all 


magazines published at publishers’ rates, 
or less. Sold by a wheel chair invalid. 
Edward P. Broxton, 1426 Arsenal] Avenue, 
Augusta, Ga. ; 


SITUATION WANTED. 


CLERICAL. 

PRIEST, YOUNG, HOLY ORDERS, SIX- 
teen years; held two rectorates; de- 
sires supply work. Good reader and 
preacher. Willing to go anywhere, pre- 
ferably South. Write “Supply,” care of 
Southern Churchman, 


CHURCH INTELLIGENCE. 
(Continued from page 17.) 


carrying on the notable work, the foun- 
dations for which had been laid by his 
predecessors. 

* * * 

Bequest. 

Immanuel Church, Bromfield Parish, 
Sperryville, received a gift recently of 
$10,000, which was a bequest in the 
will of the late William B. Smoot of 
Alexandria. 
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ATLANTA. 

Rt. Rev. Henry J. Mikell, D. D., Bishop. 
0. 


Bishop Mikell Observes Eighteenth 
Anniversary. 


Bishop H. J. Mikell observed the eigh- 
teenth anniversary of his consecration 
on All Saints’ Day by celebrating Holy 
Communion at the Pro-Cathedral of St. 
Philip, Atlanta, in the morning, and 
attending a choir celebration at the 
Church of the Incarnation in the eve- 
ning. This was a home-coming party 
in honor of the Bishop. 

oe * * 


Bishop Mikell delivered the historical 
address at St. Philip’s Church, Charles- 
ton, Sunday, October 27, being the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
Diocese of South Carolina. 


The Rev. Charles Holding, rector of 
Holy Trinity Church, Decatur, was 
elected Dean of the tenth annual in- 
ter-parochial Leadership Training Nor- 
mal, which will be held at All Saints’ 
Church, Atlanta, every Wednesday eve- 
ning in November. Canon W. S. Tur- 
ner, of the Cathedral and Church of 
Our Saviour, was elected assistant. 

Courses which will be given at this 
Normal include: ‘‘The Bible,’ by the 
Rey. John Moore Walker, St. Luke’s; 
“The Prayer Book,’’ by Canon Turner; 
“Church History,’ by the Rev. Charles 
Holding; ‘Educational Program of the 
Parish,’’ by W. W. Davison, All Saints; 
“Personal Religion,’ by Dr. G. W. 
Gasque, Church of the Incarnation and 
“Church’s Program,’’ by Mrs. F. Robin 
Graham, of St. Luke’s Church. 

Classes will begin November 6, at 
7:30 o’clock and close at 9:45, with a 
fifteen-minute intermission between pe- 
riods. 

Audria Bandy Gray. 
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NEW JERSEY 
Rt. Rev. Paul Matthews, D. D. Bishop 
Rt. Rev. A. W. Knight, D. D., Bishop 
Coadjutor. 
() 

Dr. Wood Receives Bequest to Be Used 
for Traveling Under Will of 
Miss Jouet. 

In the will of the late Miss Belinda 
Hearn Jouet, a lifelong member of the 
Church of Saint Luke the Evangelist, 
Roselle, N. J., the sum of five thousand 
dollars was left to the rector, the Rev. 
Clarence S. Wood, D. D., with the re- 
quest that it be used for traveling. The 
gift was made in memory of her brother, 
the late Cavalier Hargrave Jouet, Ph. 
D., who was a member of the faculty 
of Columbia University, New York. Dr. 
Jouet was a lay reader in Saint Luke’s 
Parish for a number of years and de- 
voted a great deal of his time to church 
work. It is interesting to note in this 
connection that the late Hon. Charles 
W. MacQuoid, D. C. L., Mayor of Ro- 
selle and senior member of the firm of 
MacQuoid & Cody, New York, and also 
a lay reader in the parish, gave the 
church the sum of fifty thousand dol- 
lars shortly before his death in 1930. 
Miss Jouet was a painter of miniatures 
of exceptional] ability and died in the 
Jouet’s ancestral home, which was 
richly furnished with works of art. 
Much of the furniture was bequeathed 
to the museum in Newark, N. J. 


—_—__\_o ——________ 
NEW YORK. 
Rt. Rev. Wm. T. Manning, D. D., Bishop 
Rt. Rev. A. S. Lloyd, D. D., Suffragan 
Ftt. Rev. Chas. K. Gilbert, D. D., Suffragan 
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“Church Unity’? Subject of Monthly 
Conferences. 

Each year the Vicar of the Chapel of 
the Intercession, the Rev. Wallace J. 
Gardner, D. D., conducts monthly con- 
ferences for the men of the congrega- 
tion. His subject at these gatherings 
this year is “Church Unity.” The meet- 
ings begin promptly at 8:15 and the 
conference is followed by a social eve- 
ning. 

+, a5 oe 
Parade and Memorial Service. ' 

The Transportation Square Club of 
Greater New York held its annual me- 
morial service in the Chapel of the In- 
tercession Sunday evening, October 27. 
The preacher was the Dean of the Ca- 
thedral of St. John the Divine, the Very 
Rev. Milo H. Gates, D. D. The parade 
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to the church started at 7:30 from One 
Hundred and Forty-fifth Street and 
Broadway, under the escort of the Pal- 
estine Commandery. 
* Ed * 
Annual Sailor’s Day Service. 

The sermon at the Annual Sailor’s. 
Day Service on Sunday, October 27, in 
the Chapel of Our Saviour, at the Sea- 
men’s Church Institute of New York, 
was preached by the Rev. Frederic S. 
Fleming, D. D., rector of Trinity Parish, 
New York City. The Sailor’s Day Com- 
mittee of the Board of the Seamen’s 
Church Institute consisted of Rear Ad- 
miral Reginald R. Belknap, Gordon 
Knox Bell, Charles S. Haight, Louis 
Gordon Hamersley, Clarence G. Michalis, 
Kermit Roosevelt, Samuel A. Salvage. 

* * * 
Hymns for Boys and Girls. 

A new Hymn Book has been published 
by D, Appleton-Century Company. The 
title of the book is, “Hymns for Boys 
and Girls.’’ .Miss Caroline Bird Parker 
and Mr. G. Darlington Richards, or- 
ganist and choirmaster of St. James’ 
Church, New York City, are responsible 
for this refreshing book of praise for 
young people. It is felt that this book 
will make for a better understanding 
of religion on the part of children and 
young people. 

* * * 
Memorial Service to Dr. Roche. 

A memorial service for the Rey. Olin 
Scott Roche, D. D., was held in St. 
Peter’s Church, Sunday morning, Oc- 
tober 27. Dr. Roche came as a young 
man to St. Peter’s as curate, and was. 
later elected rector and spent his entire 
active ministry in the parish. Dr. Roche 
resigned a number of years ago, but 
remained as rector emeritus pf the par- 
ish. He died only recently. The 
speaker at the memorial service was 
Dr. Samuel W. Patterson, a Vestryman 
of St. Peter’s. 

* * * 

St. Mary’s Retreat House Offers Oppor- 
tunity to Men and Woman for Soul 
Refreshment. 

St. Mary’s Retreat House at 407 West 
Thirty-fourth Street, New York City, 
operated under the direction of the 
Community of St. Mary, offers an op- 
portunity both to men and to women 
to find here in New York a place where 
they may, for a brief space, withdraw 
from the world and refresh their souls 
in communion with their Heavenly 
Father. <A series of nine retreats are 
to be held during the coming season. 
One of these, a retreat for professional 
women, was held from Saturday, Octo- 
ber 26, to Monday, October 28, con- 
ducted by Dr. Gavin of the General 
Theological Seminary; and another for 
women college undergraduates, is to be 
held from Saturday, November 9, to 
Monday, November 11, likewise con- 
ducted by Dr. Gavin. These retreats 
begin at five o’clock on Saturday after- 
noon and end with breakfast on Mon- 
day morning. The exceedingly modest 
fee for either retreat is $3. 


* * * : 
Inaugurate Swedish Services at Trinity 
Chapel. 


A great Swedish National Festival 
service for Swedish Episcopalians in 
New York City, will be held Sunday 
evening, November 3, in Trinity Chapel, 
Trinity Parish. The service will both 
inaugurate the opening of Swedish serv- 
ices at Trinity Chapel, Trinity Parish, 
the work recently transferred from St. 
Bartholomew’s, and will also mark the 
anniversary of the death of the great 
Swedish hero and defender of the faith, 
King Gustavus Adolphus. eney - 

Bishop Manning will preac 
mon and brief addresses will 
by the Rev. Frederic S. Flemin 
rector of Trinity Parish 
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George Paull T. Sargent, D. D., rector 
of St. Bartholomew’s; the Rev. J. Wil- 
son Sutton, D. D., vicar of Trinity 
Chapel, and the Rey. Eric G. Ericson, 
who continues his eighteen years’ work 
among Swedish people by being trans- 
ferred from St. Bartholomew’s to take 
charge of the Swedish work at Trinity 
Chapel. 

The service itself will be in the Swed- 
ish language. A Swedish choir will 
lead the congregation in the singing of 
the old Swedish Chorals. 

Invitations have been sent to the 
Hon. Wollmar F. Bostrom, Swedish Min- 
ister at Washngton, and the Hon. Gus- 
taf Weidel, Consul General at New York 
City. 


On succeeding Sundays a regular 


Swedish service and sermon will be held 
in Trinity Chapel at 8 o’clock. 


Religious Christmas Cards 


Appropriate in design and sentiment 

for the Holy Season for sale at 
GORHAM’S 

OLDEST CHURCH BOOK STORE in 
New York City. Gorham Packets, 12 
ecards 50c, and $1.00. All carefully se- 
lected. 

Books of all publishers gladly supplied. 
Parish Requisites and Church Supplies. 
Prompt attention given to mail orders. 
Postage extra. Send for Christmas Cata- 
logue. 

: Established 1900. 

EDWIN S. GORHAM, INC., 
18 West 45 Street, 


L. T. CHRISTIAN 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR 


Boujevard-Park and Patterson Avenue 
Richmond, Va. 
Office Never Crooner 


Prices te meet depressed conditions 


R.GEISSLERINC. 


450 SIXTH AVE.NEAR [0 ST. NEW YORK 


Church Furnishin 


IN CARVED WOOD AND Hall 
MARBLE: BRASS: SILVER 
FABRICS + WINDOWS 


The Ewart’s Cafeteria 


EXICELLENT FOOD 
REASONABLE PRICES 


Richmond, Va. 
112-114 N. 5th St. 
Norfolk, Va. 
112-114 Market St. 


Washington, D. C. 
522 13th, N. W. 


Established + 1657 


Ohe J. and R.Ltamb Studios 


Rome; Office-and-Crattshops 


Oenatlp, NJ. 


apopar Stained -and-[ceaded-Glass-in-the 
best -traditions-o€- Christian: Art teach 


Venetian- Mosaics = Intevior Decoration = Murals 


New York. 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN 


©Personal N otes 


Appointments Accepted. 


The Rev. George St. George Tyner, 
Vicar of St. Paul’s, Omaha, Nebraska, 
has accepted a call to become Assistant 
to the Very Rev. Dean S. McGinley at 
Trinity Cathedral, Omaha, beginning 
November 1. 


Mr. John William Zulch, 
merly curate in charge of St. Luke’s 
Church, Germantown, Penn., is to be 
curate of St. Paul’s Church, Savannah, 
Georgia. His new address is: 2108 
Drayton Street, Savannah, Ga. 


deacon, for- 


The Rev. Francis A. Sanborn has 
joined the clerical staff of St. Peter’s 
Church, Chelsea, New York City. 


Ordinations, 
Deacon. 
Mr. John Fletcher Ward was ordained 
to the diaconate by the Rt. Rev. A. C. 
Thomson, D. D., Bishop of Southern Vir- 


VESTMENTS 


Cassocks, 
Embroideries, 


Surplices, Stoles, Silks, 
Cloths, Fringes 
CLERICAL SUITS 
Priest Cloaks, Rabats, Collars 
Church Vestment Specialists 
for over half a century 


ofe> @ Yeo) EMAL TT Cee Cor 


133 EAST 23RD STREET. NEW YORK, NY. 
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ginia, on Sunday, October 20. The 
service was held in Christ and St. 
Luke’s, Norfolk. The candidate was 
presented by the rector, the Rev. Tay- 
lor Willis; the ordination sermon was 
preached by the Rey. Calvert B. Buck of 
Washington, D.C. The Rev. Mr. Ward 


has been assigned temporarily by the 
Bishop to assist the Rev. Norman E. 
Taylor, diocesan missioner, 


Deaths 
Rev. Walter R. Dye. 
The Rev. Walter R. Dye passed away 


suddenly in his sleep at his home, 
tr Raced ia Ga., Monday, October 21, 
193 Funeral services were held Wed- 


wewaay afternoon at three o’clock in St. 
Michael’s Church and interment was in 
the family section in Magnolia Ceme- 
tery, Augusta, the Rev. Jackson Harris 
Officiating. Mr, Dye was born in Au- 
gusta, Ga. He attended Sewanee Uni- 
versity, and was ordained a deacon at 
the Church of the Good Shepherd on 
The Hill, Augusta. He was ordained to 
the priesthood at Christ Church, Macon, 


Ga. Among the churches he served 
were: Americus, Ga.; St. Paul’s, Colum- 
bus, Miss.; Holy Faith, Santa Fe, N. 


M.; Winchester and Mt. Sterling, Ken- 


tucky; St. John’s, Howard County, 
Maryland. He retired September 15, 
1935. He is survived by his widow and 
one sister. 

The Rev. Charles Elisha Freeman, 


formerly in charge of St. John’s Church, 
Thibodaux, La., died on October 1, after 
a long illness. He retired in 1933, re- 
moving to Hammond, La. He had been 
in the ministry forty-nine years. 


CHURCH VESTMENTS | VESTMENTS STAINED GLASS 
* WOODWORK For Clergy and Choir WINDOWS 
SILVER AND BRASS Materials by the yard 
J. M. HALL Inc. TAILORING J. M. ae Inc. 
AMERICAN Write for AMERICAN 
DISTRIBUTOR samples DISTRIBUTOR 
and prices f 
for or 
A. R. MOWBRAY & Co. J. M. HALL Inc. JAMES POWELL&SONS 
Ltd. 392 Fifth Ave. (at 36th St.) (Whitefriars) Ltd. 
LONDON «ENGLAND NEW YORK LONDON «ENGLAND 


Today Instead of Tomorrow 


Prudence dictates the making of your will. 


Nam- 


ing the State-Planters as your executor-trustee assures the continuous 
protection of your family’s welfare, and the economical administering of 


your estate. 


State-Planters Bank and Trust Company 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 


Established 1865. 


Member Federal Reserve System. 


IF YOU WOULD LIKE TO HAVE YOUR SECURITIES 
WHERE THEY WILL RECEIVE DAY-TO-DAY ATTENTION, 
AND BE INSTANTLY AVAILABLE IF NEEDED, AND AT THE 
SAME TIME FREE YOURSELF FROM DETAILS, CONSIDER 
THE ADVANTAGES OF AN AGENCY ACCOUNT HERE. OUR 
TRUST DEPARTMENT WILL GLADLY GIVE YOU ADDI- 


TIONAL INFORMATION. 


FIRST AND MERCHANTS 


National Bank of Richmond 
JOHN M. MILLER, JR., President. 


Capital and Surplus, $5,500,000 


Educational 


The General Theological 
Seminary 


CHELSEA SQUARE, NEW YORK 


The next Academic year begins on tke last 

Wednesday in September 
Special students admitted and Graduate 
for graduates of other Theclogical 


es. 

The requirements for admissio: and other 
culars can be had from THE DEAN, 

Cheleea Square, New York, N. Y. 


Christ Church School 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY, VA. 

A country school for boys; well located. 
Cellege preparatory, moderate cost. Per- 
gomal attention; scholarships. Apply to 
wWFrm. D. Smith, Jr., Headmaster( for infor- 
snation, Christchurch, Va. 


ST. MARGARET'S SCHOOL 


TAPPAHANNOCK. VIRGINIA. 


A Church School for girls. Boarding 
Mepartment limited to 70. College Pre- 
aratory Course and Intermediate Grades. 
athletics. Very moderate cost. 

Country life and simplicity without iso- 


sation. Beautiful grounds on Rappahan- 
pek River. Three dormitories for difer- 
wnt stages. 


EDITH LATANH, Headmistress. 


The Virginia Theological 
_ Seminary 


ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 
Vor catalogue and other informatiun, 
Address THE DEAN 
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The Beckford School 


WOODSTOCK, VIRGINIA. 

A school for younger boys. Second 
@rade through Junior High School. On 
wajo@ern farm in Shenandoah Valley. Sum- 
mper camp. Limited enrollment. Fifty 
@eliars monthly. 

EDMUND BURKE WHELAN, 
Headmaster. 


Che Bishop Payne 
Divinity School 


The aocredited Seminary of the. Church for 
colored mer for the ministry. The 
‘um ouvers the full course for Deacone 
and Priest’s Orders. The degree of D. D. 
awarded. . 
For catalogue and information. apply to 
Rev. BF. G. Ribble, M. A., D. D., Dean 
Petersburg, Va. 


The Episcopal Theological School 


Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


A@fliated with Harvard University. 
Dean H. B. Washburn, 3 Mason Street. 


NATURAL BRIDGE 
*. ONE OF THE SEVEN 
“NATURAL WORLD WONDERS 


COTTAGES Double Room. j 20 


per Person. 


HOTEL 50 anduf 
NATURAL BRIDGE, VIRGINIA. 
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SOCTHERN CHURCHMAN 


THOUGHTS for the 
THOUGHTFUL 


Truth without love is false. 


The Bible reveals what men could 
tiever discover for themselves. 

The next task of the Church is to 
clear the way for a better interpreta- 


tion of the meaning of the Son of God. 


God has placed no limits to the exer- 
cise of the intellect He has given, on 
this side of the grave. 

—Bacon. 


We cannot control our external cir- 
cumstances. That is not our problem. 
Our real problem is to direct the course 
of eyents within us. 


If God hath made this world so fair, 
Where sin and death abound, 
How beautiful beyond compare 
Will paradise be found. 
—Montgomery. 


There is really nothing but encourage- 
ment in His Word for His workers: 
not a precept without a corresponding 
promise; not an allusion to difficulties 
without ten times as many clear corre- 
sponding notes of hope and help. 

—Frances Ridley Havergal. 


The soul grows into lovely habits as 
easily as into ugly ones, and the mo- 
ment a life begins to blossom into beau- 
tiful words and deeds, that moment a 
new standard of conduct is established, 
and your eager neighbors look to you 
for a continuous manifestation of the 
good cheer, the sympathy, the ready wit, 
the comradeship, or the inspiration you 
once showed yourself capable of. Bear 
figs for a season or two, and the world 
outside of the orchard is very unwilling 
you should bear thistles. 

—Kate Douglas Wiggin. 


A Christian is called tu service. A 
servant is one who serves, not one who 
idles his time away. Christianity is 
doing, not feeling. Only those are seen 
in heaven that continually serve. 

—E. L. Andrews. 


I’ve found Thy grace so sure 
For all I must endure, 

That gladness fills my heart. 
I know whate’er beset 

Thy strength is stronger yet, 
Thy joy will fill my heart. 


When the question is put to us as to 
whether Christianity calls upon us to re- 
deem society by redeeming the individ- 
ual, or to redeem the individual by re- 
deeming society, we say ‘‘both.’”’ There 
must be no retreat from the social gos- 
pel. There must be no neglect of the 
gospel for the individual. 

—tThe Christian Leader. 


I am confident that we are passing 
through a great moral and spiritual 
crisis, which is inevitable, but out of 
which will come religious ideas which 
will give to our spiritual life a new 
realty and significance. 

—Dr. Albert Schweitzer. 


St. Christopher’s 


Accredited college prepartory and 
junior school for boys in 30 acre wood- 
land park 3 miles from historie Rich- 
mond. Healthful and religious atmos- 
prere. Reascnable rates. Reduction 
to sons of clergymen and mission- 
aries. Catalog. 

REV. C. G. CHAMBERLAYNE, Ph. D., 
LL. D., Headmaster, 
Richmond, Virginia. 
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CONFIRMATION 
PAPERS 


By 
CANON F. E. HOWITT 


1. Confirmation and Baptism. 

2. Baptism and the Christian Covenant. 

3. The Baptismal Covenant—Repentance. 

4. The Baptismal Covenant—Faith and the 
Faith. 

5. The Baptismal Covenant—The Faith. 

6. The Baptismal Covenant—Obedience. 

7. The Lord’s Supper. 

8. The Means of Grace. 


A series of informing pamphlets compiled 
by Canon F. E. Howitt. They have = in- 
estimable value in instructing those who con- 
template membership in the Church, and for 
impressing the already confirmed with the 
sacredness and meaning of this holy ritual. 


Price, single pamphlet, each......... 5 
Complete set of cet 25 comes 
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Order from 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN 
COMPANY 


Richmond, Va. 


VIRGINIA 
COLONIAL 
CHURCHES 


An interesting and illuminating se- 
ries of sketches by qualified writers of 
the early Churches in Virginia. 


$10.00 A COPY POSTPAID. 


To students of history, bi- 
ography and research, this 
book affords a fund of infor- 
mation as to the amazing ef- 
fect which Churchmen had on 
the founding of the colonies 
and the tremendous part they 
played in the upbuilding of 
the nation. 


Cloth bound, 318 pages, 35 full page 
illustrations. Order now from ; 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN CO., 
Richmond, Va. 


Some Important Facts in 
English Church History 


EXAMINED AND REVIEWED 
By 
REV. W. P. WITSELL, D. D. 


This 1s an illuminating and instruc- 
tive review of the history of the Hpis- 
copal Church in England from the ear- 
liert records, with commentaries on the 
book with the above title compiled by 
the Rev. C. L. Wells, D. D., of Sewanee, 
Tenn. 


As a digest of the records of the es- 
tablishment and growth of the Church; 
its maintenance and continuity of exist- 
ence as an independent religious body 
amid the vicissitudes of early English 
politics, 2nd efforts of outside interfer- 
ence, t%is review affords a valuable 
fund of information to churchmen. 

In pamphlet form, ; 
Price, 25 cents —— 
For sale by has 
SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN CO 
Richmond, Va. a 
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A NATIONAL CHURCH PUBLICATION 


DESIGNED FOR THE PROMOTION OF PRACTICAL PIETY, THE DIFFUSION OF RELIGIOUS AND GENERAL 
INTELLIGENCE, AND THE MAINTENANCE OF THE PRINCIPLES OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
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PEACE CROSS 
Cathedral Close, Mount Saint Alban, Washington, D. C. 


“UNITY, PEACE AND CONCORD TO ALL NATIONS’’ 


TWENTY-FIRST SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


LETTERS TO THE 
EDITOR 


Spiritualizing the Hvery-Member 
Canvass. 


Mr. Editor: 

“Spiritualizing 
Canvass’, in your 
teenth instant, by ( 
George’s Church, Clarendon, Va; 2418 
most noteworthy. It might well be 
printed in leaflet form for circulation, 
and he merits a vote of thanks for writ- 
ing it. tg 

As he so rightly says: “Our giving 
to be acceptable to the Heavenly Father 
must be the outward expression of an 
inward spiritual grace.’’ Unless it is, 
it will lack the living quality to make 
it effective in His service and for the 
promotion of His purposes. 

The trouble with most of our efforts 
and methods is that they seek the out- 
ward visible without the inward and 
spiritual. Hence the result is disap- 
pointing. What spiritual grace is stim- 
ulated by a dance, a card party, turkey 
supper and the like? 

I have often thought that it would be 
“a noble experiment’’ for a parish to 
abandon al] such ways and means, and 
have faith that by the development of 
the spiritual life the people would not 
only have ‘‘a mind to work’’, but the 
desire to give abundantly, “not grudg- 
ingly or of necessity’, but cheerfully, as 
their hearts are stirred by the inrush 
of spiritual life, and the worth of that 
life felt and perceived. 

That this is possible Mr. Miller has 
shown in his paper, which is all the 
more valuable, in that it is written from 
experience, and not from theory only. 
He has certainly proved what is ‘“‘the 
more excellent way” 

Upton H. Gibbs. 
* * * 
The Church Institutions in Kentucky. 
Mr. Editor: 

In the issue of October 19 there ap- 
pears a “Letter to the Editor” signed 
by Mary Craik Morris, of Richmond, a 
former Kentuckian, wherein she wants 
to keep the record straight and corrects 
an alleged statement in the issue of Sep- 
tember 28, to the effect that the Church 
Home, Norton Infirmary and Boys’ Or- 
phanage, Louisville, had been built un- 
der Bishop Woodcock’s ministrations. 

I am not able to put my hand ona 
copy of the. issue indicated, but if such 
an assertion was made the correction is 
quite timely. 

When Bishop Woodcock came to Ken- 
tucky the diocese maintained five insti- 
tutions, the three named above and in 
addition the Home of the Innocents and 
the Girls’ Orphanage. They are still 
being maintained. Bishop Woodcock 
once said he was guided in his accept- 
ance of his election as Bishop by the 
number of such institutions in the dio- 
cese and he never claimed they were 
founded during the time he was Bishop. 
But ,and that is the object of this epis- 
tle, Mary Craik Morris, might have ad- 
mitted a new Norton Infirmary was 
built, a new Boys’ Orphanage was built, 
also a nurses’ home for the Norton In- 
firmary. The Endowment Fund of the 
diocese ‘was increased from $20,000 to 
$120,000 during Bishop Woodcock’s 
term. Indeed, the increase in the en- 
dowment was almost entirely the result 
of his individual efforts, and he has la- 
bored hard to maintain the five insti- 
tutions that were here when he came. 
They are all in splendid financial con- 
dition. 


of the Every-Member 
issue of the nine- 
the rector of St. 


John J. Saunders, 
Chairman Committee on Publicity, 
cese of Kentucky. 
Louisville, Ky. 
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MEN CALL IT WAR. 
Ira Charles Swanman, 


of Calvary Church, Glenn 
South Carolina. 


By 
Rector 
Springs, 


O love of country, sacred flame— 

The noblest passion next to love of 
God! 

Yet, how abused by those who hold the 
rod 

Of power, a power 
ling youth 


that bids the strip- 


Go forth, full armed, to slay; and kill, 
forsooth, 
Another lad as guileless as himself. 


Men call it War, but lust of gain and 
pelf 

At will can cause the bugle’s note to 
sound 

With such seductive tones that, gath- 
ered round 

Its ensign soon, 
throngs 

Of boys and men, all bent on righting 
wrongs. 


are great and willing 


Poor wretched dupes of Mammon! Yet 


none dares 
To raise his voice and warn against the 


snares 
With which the greedy, grasping god 
of gold 
Deceives, deludes the patriotic soul, 


And blinds the eyes to issues real and 
deep; 

Producing, as it were, hypnotic sleep 

Wherein men dream of conquest, fame 
and power. 


But, then, alas, there comes the wak- 
ing hour, 

That awful moment when there stands 
revealed 

The sickening truth that battle’s gory 
field 

Is but the place where common folk 
must die 

To bolster up the fortunes of the high 

And mighty ones who stand behind the 


thrones 

Of kings and rulers. Unmindful of the 
groans 

Of dying men, they watch with hellish 
glee 


The great alembic (tool of alchemy), 
Wherein red gold is made from heroes’ 
blood. 
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O Lord, we pray Thee for a menty. 


flood 

Of light, that we may see the ugly 
shape, 

(Make all regard the sight, let none es-- 
cape), 

The tS mien, the color true of 
this 

That men call War. And grant the age 
of bliss 

May shortly come, when men shall dwell 
in peace 

And love, and joy, together. Then shall 
cease 

All hatred, bitterness and strife and 
woe. 

Thy Kingdom come ta us on earth be- 
low, 


O Lord, we pray. 
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The Use of Christian Understanding. 

We have always tried not to be political-minded in a 
little way. We have believed that, according to their 
lights, the different leaders of the various political, par- 
ties in our country have been, for the most part, consci- 
entious men and women who want to make of our coun- 
try that true land of liberty of which we sing. 

But politics is something that religious people cannot 
let alone, for it involves life, and we are interested in 
life. Consequently issues must be faced whether we 
are church people or pagans. But we are wondering 
whether issues are being faced in a Christian way. 

To every president of the United States there comes 
great criticism. That is a healthy sign, for otherwise 
we would live in an age of tyranny. But we wonder 
whether or not the criticism, sometimes voiced by sup- 
posedly good Christian laymen, is of a Christian na- 
ture. We refer primarily to that type of destructive 
whispering campaign that is constantly carried on by 
different factions, regardless of who is president, that 
implies that the chief executive of our nation is being 
bribed from abroad, or that he is insane. 

Recently we heard a woman of good reputation as- 
sert that she had it on the authority of an alienist that 
a great official of the government was insane. Possibly 
anybody from this particular woman’s point of view 
would be insane who would dare to propose an increase 
of taxes. We have sympathy with her in her hope that 
taxes will not be increased too much, for she has great 
possessions. But we have no sympathy with-sup- 
posedly educated, intelligent people who make the 
most exaggerated claims of special information and 
who pass on rumors that make only for bitterness and 
unehristian conduct in the end. 

If we have criticism, let us make it by all means that 
are fair and open. Let our pulpits be wide open to a 
stalwart stand for truth. Let our conversation be 
temperate but true to ourselves. But every president 
from Washington on has been subjected to such ru- 
mors and exaggerated ‘‘facts’’ and in the end the 
only thing accomplished has been more hatred ae bit- 
terness. 

We must, if we are Christian, learn to talk ae 
over calmly. There are great changes in our social 
order that are almost revolutionary. Let us give credit 
to leaders for sincerity of purpose, even when we can- 
not agree with the method being used. It will only be 
when men and women grow in understanding enough 
to talk in Christian decency about mutual problems 


_ that we will ever come near to a solution. And here the 


Church and Christians should take the lead in promot- 


ing better understanding. 


The Women Enter The Forward Movement. 


It is delightful to realize that the women have been 
given a special place in the great Forward Movement 
of our Church. Ever since Christianity came into the 
world, it has been a few devout women who have led 
the way and proved an inspiration to better living. 
The meeting recently in Cincinnati of the associate 
women members of the Forward Movement Commis- 
sion reminds us that this already successful movement 
will, be finer than ever. 

Womans’ place, we were once reminded, was in the 
home. While we never cared for the political implica- 
tions of that phrase, we still feel that in a very real 
Way woman’s place is in the home and Church. No 
home, as a rule, is ever spiritual unless the woman who 
is the mother of that home is spiritually minded. And 
we are glad that the women of the Forward Movement 
Commission are to re-emphasize the place of religion in 
the home. 

In the revolutionary age in which we live, the home 
in many eases has at best become a place to eat and 
to sleep. Even our finest church people have expected 
the Church to furnish all the religious education neces- 
sary in a few minutes of Sunday School each week. 
Grace before meat is a neglected item. Family prayers 
are, in the majority of our homes, unknown. 


But a new spirit is abroad. Man has found to his 
dismay that he cannot live by bread alone. Women 


_have found that too great a sense of worldliness has 


robbed them of the spiritual leadership that once was 
theirs. “And the women of the Forward Movement are 
to eall tis back to the thought of the place of religion 
in the real home that is the true basis of our civilized 
life. 


A Misunderstanding. 

In an editorial on this page recently, we took the op- 
portunity to congratulate The Morehouse Publishing 
Company on the opening of a New York store. We 
mentioned the fact that for many years the firm of Ed- 
win 8S. Gorham, Inc., had been a popular place with 
the clergy and laity. Unfortunately, some readers got 
the idea that we meant Gorham’s was no longer in 
business, and we hasten to clear up such a misunder- 
standing. Edwin S. Gorham, Inc., is very much in 
business at 18 West Forty-fifth Street, New York City. 
The firm is carried on by associates of the late Mr. 
Gorham and continues to be the popular firm with 
the clergy and laity that it has been for many years, 
serving the Church and church people efficiently and 
well. 
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Church and World Problems as Others See Them 


ENGLISH VIEWS ON WAR. 
Church of England Newspaper, October 18, 1935. 

The Rt. Rev. Hon. George Lansbury, M. P. 

‘‘T appeal to all who hear or read what I have to say 
tc understand that war abroad and class war at home, 
with all its horrors of depressed areas, hunger, priva- 
tion and destitution in the midst of plenty, are not 
the acts of God nor the will of His Son. These evils 
are caused by the wickedness and stupidity of man. I 
neither explain nor palliate the evil wrought in the 
world beeause of the failure of Governments or indi- 
viduals to follow the law of God, but I am challenging 
the action of those who, speaking for the Master, sanc- 
tion preparations for war, and endeavor to show that 
in using the bestial weapons of war, men are fulfilling 
the will of God. Expediency may be the curse of peo- 
ple like me who are politicians; of those who earn 
their bread in the market place. Those who teach us 
that God is love and that the law of our life is love can- 
not without becoming themselves apostate teach us 
that expediency may be a guiding principle of our 
lives. 

I call you to a holy struggle against war, against the 
sin of Mammon-worship. I ask you to believe our 
Lord’s message as a message of life here and now, 
and I beg you all to oppose by every means in your 
power all war, whether it be national or internation; 
and always remember that war is a bestial, barbarous, 
unehristian crime which men adopt because they re- 
fuse to believe our Lord’s promise: ‘Lo, I am with you 
alway, even unto the end of the world.’ ”’ 


The Bishop of Winchester. 

“‘T know there are some who would argue that as war 
is always an evil, we should, as a nation, disarm and 
give a splendid example of non-resistance. I wish, in- 
deed, that I could believe that at the present time such 
a policy would lead to peace. I feel it would neither be 
morally right nor likely to attain the end for which 
it was adopted. War is the greatest of physical evils, 
but injustice is morally a greater evil than war. It 
may often be right for individuals to submit patiently 
to injustice and injury inflicted upon themselves, but 
it does not follow that it is also right for them to 
permit others to suffer at the hands of lawless men. A 
man may be fully justified in enduring unresistingly 
violence directed against his own person, but it is an- 
other matter to stand aside and watch others robbed 
and tortured. If he intervenes, as he is morally bound 
to do, on behalf of the innocent and weak, he will 
almost certainly have to use force to rescue the victim 
from his assailant: and if a nation is compelled for a 
conclusive reason to intervene in the cause of law 
and justice it must not only have force at its disposal, 
but sufficient force to make its action effective.”’ 


The Archbishop of Canterbury. 

““At the outset we recognize, though it may seem 
a hard saying, that peace in itself is not an ideal. It 
is a state which results from the achievement of ideals. 
Of these foremost are the ideals of a rule of reason, 
justice and law within and among nations. These are 
ideals to be pursued for their own sake. In so far as 
they are realized, peace will follow. They are pri- 
mary. Peace is secondary and derivative. There is 
therefore no intrinsic worth in mere peace if it means 
acquiescence in the violation of justice and the rule of 
law. Indeed, the pursuit of mere peace may defeat its 
own object, for assured peace in the State and between 


States can only be secured by the vindication and the 
establishment of justice and the rule of law.’’ 


God—Man’s Greatest Need. 
H. G. Wells, in Christian Century Pulpit. 

Until man has found God, and has been found by 
God, he begins at no beginning and works to no end. 
... Nothing in the universe or in man’s life falls into 
place except with God; with God who fights with man 
and through man against everything that is evil; who 
loves us all as a great captain loves his men, and 
stands ready to use us in his immortal adventure 
against waste, disorder, cruelty, vice, blind force, non- 
existence, everything that destroys. 

God is the end and the meaning of the universe, the 
only King. God’s Kingdom on earth is not a dream 
or an uncertain project, but the inevitable destiny of 


mankind. 
- *% Xe * 


Jewish Aid Promised The Churchman. 
Christian Century, October 30, 1935. 

Although the appeal of the Churchman against the 
libel judgment of $10,200 secured by Mr. Gabriel L. 
Hess will not be heard by the supreme court of New 
York until next month, an important development has 
entered the case from Jewish religious circles. Dr. Sid- 
ney E. Goldstein, chairman of the social jus8tice com- 
mittee of the Central Conference of American Rabbis, 
has announced that in ease the libel verdict is sus- 
tained and the attorney of the Hays organization in- 
sists on collecting his pound of flesh, a committee of 
Jewis leaders will be formed which will raise whatever 
money is still required to pay the judgment against 
the Churchman and its editor, Dr. Guy Emery Shipler. 
‘‘We shall do this,’’ Dr. Goldstein says in his public 
announcement, ‘‘because of our deep respect for the 
Churchman, which throughout its long history has 
rendered great service to the religious life of America.’ 


Cost of Depression in Health. 

Information Service of Federal Councit of Churches. 

Further evidence of the effect of depression on ill- 
ness is presented (‘‘New York Times,’’ September 15, 
1935) by Josephine Roche, Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasurery in charge of Public Health Service. - It 
counteracts the views expressed in some quarters that 
“‘the depression was good for our health.’’ Miss 
Roche points out that ‘‘recent studies indicate a high 
rate of acute and chronic diseases and serious physi- 
cal impairments among families on relief rolls.’”’ This 
is substantiated by data collected recently by the Fed- 
eral Emergency Relief Administration as well as by 
the Public Health Service. The F. BE. R. A. survey 
‘indicated that the portion of persons on relief who 
had serious physical defects or chronic diseases was 
three times that in the same occupational class not 
on relief.’’ Of those reporting no physical impair- 
ments or chronic diseases only twelve per cent were 
on relief. But of those who had some impairment 
or chronic disease, thirty per cent were on relief. 
Among the non-relief population the proportion of 
those having some impairment or chronic disease 
is highest among unskilled laborers and lowest 
among the professional, proprietary and _ clerical 
classes. Miss Roche insists that ‘‘facts such as 
these reveal not only condition of human suffering 
and wretchedness, but economic waste, and challenge 
us to a swift-moving program of conservation of one of 
our most valued national resourees—the health and vi- 
tality of our people.’’ 
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The Soul Is The Unit of Spiritual Power 


Wonderful discoveries have been made of late years 
with regard to the atom which has always been re- 
garded as the ultimate particle of matter. Among these 
discoveries, and one of the most wonderful of them, is 
this:—‘‘It is claimed that with the isolation of the 
atom an inexhaustible store of energy would be re- 
leased. It has been held in this connection that the 
disruption of the atom would mean the annihilation 
of the world.’’ It has been suggested that this inex- 
haustible supply of energy should be tapped and used 
for the benefit of mankind, and we believe that research 
work is being done along these lines. To proceed a step 
further, and ascending from the inanimate to the ani- 
mate, it has been stated that a single grain of wheat, 
by the successive plantings of the seeds springing from 
it, in fifteen years could produce enough grain to sup- 
ply the harvest fields of the world. 


Ee hieticaottha Haman Soul. 


With such vast possibilities inherent in the atom 
and the grain of wheat, what possibilities may there not 
be in the soul? There is, for instance, the fact that 
the soul is immortal and therefore destined to last 
forever. It is also capable of being brought into union 
with God, through our Lord, Jesus Christ, and of thus 
being associated with Him in the carrying out of His 
eternal purpose. It was necessary that the eternal 
Son of God should leave heaven and take our nature 
upon Him and endure the humiliation and suffering of 
His Death upon the Cross to redeem the souls of men, 
and we know that this was to Him worth the tremen- 
dous cost involved. We remember, too, the words of 
our Lord, when He referred to the priceless value of 
the human soul, and that :—‘‘There is joy in the pres- 
ence of the angels of God over one sinner that repent- 
eth.’’ Here we have the value of the individual human 
soul in the sight of God and the Holy Angels revealed 
to us. 


The Soul’s Value to the World. 


Turning now to the value of the soul to the world, 
we remember the words of God’s promise to Abraham: 
—‘‘In thee and in thy seed shall all the families of 
the earth be blessed.’’ It would be impossible to esti- 
mate the influence which this promise, given to a single 
individual, in a distant age, has had upon the world, 
for we all share in the blessing which was grst given 
to him. We may take another individual instance to 
show how one single soul may be used by God to influ- 
ence the world. I refer to St. Paul. His life and let- 
ters have been an inspiration and a mine of spiritual 
wealth to all Christians, from his day to our own, and 
will continue to be so to the end of time. 


The Atom and the Soul. 


We greatly wonder at the revelations made to us 
by men of science with regard to the atom and the 
inexhaustible energy which could be derived from its 
isolation. But what are the possibilities of the atom 
in comparison with the possibilities of the soul, even 
im this present life? Men of science have opened out to 


us a new world through their researches into the ge- 
erets of Nature. If Christianity is to hold its place, 
and more than this, to take the lead in human progress, 
it must be able to reveal even greater wonders than 
those which modern science has given us. The latter 
has been busily occupied in converting possibilities 
into actualities and we Christians must do the same 
with regard to our religion if we are not to be hope- 
lessly left behind. 


The Development of the Soul’s Possibilities. 


The possibilities of the soul here on earth must be 
developed, and if this is to be done, it must be by those 
who have faith in God and a full assurance of our 
union with Him, through our Lord, Jesus Christ. St. 
Paul could say:—‘‘ Whereunto I also labour, striving 
according to His working which worketh in me might- 
ily.’’ Men may talk of the inexhaustible energy to be 
found in the atom, and we are willing to accept the 
accuracy of their estimate. Why then, cannot we be- 
heve in that power of Christ which worked in and 
through the spiritual nature of St. Paul, in an inex- 
haustible power, and that He can use it through us for 
the benefit of mankind, as He did through His serv- 
ant, St. Paul? The possibilities of the soul are ineal- 
culable when the Spirit of Christ sets it in motion. 
These possibilities must be fully realized and then 
Christianity will become as mighty a power in our 
day as it was in the time of the aposotles. 

The Thousandfold Prayer asks God to make us a 
thousandfold more useful to Him, so that His Power 
and blessing may flow through us to multitudes of oth- 
ers Who are in need. This prayer represents a venture 
of faith which we believe will help to release more 
and more of the inexhaustible spiritual power inherent 
in the soul of man, in union with God, and thus be a 
blessing to the world. 


he Call to the Church. 


O Bride of Church! beloved by Him, 
Why are thine eyes of faith so dim? 
Dost thou not know His mighty power 
Is thine to use this very hour? 


The world in awful anguish lies; 
And heavenward lifts its pleading eyes; 
Body of Christ—His hands, and feet— 
Thou must the mighty issue meet 


Fulness of Him who filleth all, 

Who never heedless hears thy call, 
His glorious gifts are thine to share 
With all His creatures everywhere. 


O Church of God! why does thou deem 
His promises an empty dream? 
Shake off thine unbelief and be 
His angel to humanity. 
Frederick W. Neve. 
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The Cuban Revolutionary Movement 
By A. HUGO BLANKINGSHIP, 


Dean of Holy 


HE CUBAN REVOLUTION, which began August 

12, 1933, resulting in the downfall of the Machado 

regime was much more than a flare up, of the 
Latin American temperament against a disliked in- 
dividual. It was a climax of a long and widespread 
dissatisfaction with existing political and economic 
conditions. The strongest motive for the Revolution 
was economic, the immediate cause was the usurping 
of power by Machado. 

While the Revolution has been put under control, 
the Revolutionary Parties are still actively working 
for the goals, which they consider have ouly partially 
been realized. The leaders now in power have become 
conservative. Batista, the commander of the army, 
has undoubtedly proven to be the strongest man of 
the Revolution. Although he was put into power by 
the extreme left wing, ‘‘The Autenticos,’’ he has him- 
self become conservative and is now in disfavor of those 
who placed him in the command of the army. The 
present government under Carlos Mendieta considers 
itself a revolutionary government and it is enforsing 
most of the laws decreed under the short regime of Dr. 
Grau San Martin, who is now the leader of the Auten- 
ticos: 

The inspiration and leaders of the Revolution came 
from the students and the A. B. C.’s, a secret socinty 
made up of many outstanding Cubans. The Autenticos 
was formed after the movement had gotten’ well under 
way and the party is accused of having communistic 
ideas. It was this group which made the coup d’etat, 
putting the Cespedes government out of power and 
putting in its place the rule of ‘‘The Committee of 
Five.’’ It seemed to have been the intention of this 
group to have a regime similar to the Soviet system, 
the council rule. They adopted at this time the reyo- 
lutionary flag; this flag still flies alongside of the na- 
tional flag. It was soon realized, that it would be im- 
possible for ‘‘The Committee of Five’’ to win popular 
approval and recognition from foreign governments, 
therefore the committee was forced to select one of its 
number as president; they selected Dr. Grau San Mar- 
tin. This selection met with approval of the army, 
at first, but Dr. Grau and his followers were also 
unable to gain recognition of the foreign powers. Due 
to this, they lost the support of the army, as the army 
feared the non-recognition would bring intervention by 
the United States. It became clear that a man had 
to be found who could win recognition for his govern- 
ment. Finally Dr. Carlos Mendieta was persuaded to 
take the presidency. He had been a political enemy 
of Machado, but he did not belong to the more radical 
group. He was a compromise on the part of all fac- 
tions, but he did gain the recognition of his govern- 
ment. From the viewpoint of the left wing his elec- 
tion meant the loss of some of the gain which had 
been made by the Revolution. Since he has been presi- 
dent, the radical element has been silenced and the 
country has been prepared to hold a constitutional elec- 
tion; this election is scheduled to be held this Decem- 
ber. The revolutionary parties claim that the election 
will not represent the will of the people, but that it 
will go the way the army wants it to go. 


HE REVOLUTIONARY program had three prin- 
cipal objectives, first: The overthrow of Machado 
and making impossible the return to political 
power of any of the old-line politicians. Second: The 
doing away of all foreign control and interference, 
both | political and economical. The slogan for the 
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Revolution has been, ‘‘Cuba para los Cubanos’’—Cuba 
for Cubans. Third: The improvement of the status of 
the working class. Around these three objectives the 
revolution was planned and executed. The revolt has 
failed to reach these objectives entirely, it has, how- 
ever, been partially successful. The failure of com- 
plete success keeps the revolutionary parties active 
and it is the opinion of some observers that another 
attempt will be made to carry to its final goal the origi- 
ual revolutionary program. The first objective has 
failed in that the government has not been entirely re- 
lieved of the control of the old-line politicians. The 
coming election will be between the old political par- 
ties; the radical parties will not be represented by any 
candidate, they do not appear strong enough to hope 
for victory at the polls. The first objective has been 
successful in that Machado was forced into exile; and 
it is not likely that he will ever return to power. The 
second objective has also been but partially successful. 
It has been successful in that, by persistent demands 
aided by ‘‘The Good Neighbor Policy’’ of President 
Roosevelt, the Platt amendment was abrogated. It was 
this amendment, which gave the United States certain 
responsibilities, and from the viewpoint of some Cu- 
bans, too many privileges. This amendment undoubt- 
edly induced some foreign investments to be made in 
Cuba, and on the whole it can be said that these in- 
vestments have proven beneficial. With the repeal of 
the amendment, investments can no longer look to in- 
tervention as a means of protection. This action on 
the part of the United States begins a new Latin Ameri- 
can policy, and it is a wise one, as it relieves our gov- 


ernment of responsibilities which were becoming in- 


creasingly difficult to fulfill, and it has helped to make 
our relationship.not only with Cuba, but with all Latin 
America more cordial. Foreign investments in Cuba 
run no more risk than they do in any other country. 
The trade treaty made with Cuba this summer, which 
gives reciprocal duty reductions has also been help- 
ful in establishing goodwill. We must, however, credit 
the passing of the Platt Amendment as a fruit of the 
Revolution. 

A more direct and drastic method of dealing with the 
foreigner is the enactment of what is known as the 
Fifty Per Cent Law. By this law no commercial com- 
pany in Cuba can have in its employment more than 50 
per cent foreign employees; the law goes much fur- 
ther by stating, that no foreigner ean be employed, 
other than the 50 per cent already employed, in Cuba. 
This makes the law in time a 100 per cent law, as all 
replacement of employees must be Cuban. There are 
some exceptions made, but on the whole the law is rig- 
idly enforced and it has already caused the exodus of 
many foreigners who no longer can make a living in 
Cuba; the American colony in Havana has been cut 
about half during the last several years. This law 
was riot the sole cause for this reduction, but it is 
partly responsible. There is every reason to believe 
that the exodus of foreigners will continue. The revo- 
lutionary parties are not satisfied and they feel that 
their anti-foreign program has failed; they say that 
the foreigner still-has too much to say in Cuban life, 
and they would enact more drastic measures to limit his 
power and influence. Such action would prove to the 
disadvantage of Cuba, but it is easy to understand this 
desire wher one realizes that most of the major in- 
dustries and businesses are owned and managed by for- 
eigners. The banks, railroads, power and light eom- 
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well as a good part of all retail and wholesale busi- 
ness are in the hands of foreigners. Most of the lucra- 
tive positions in these industries are closed to Cubans, 
so the ambitious Cuban has little to look forward to 
outside of polities and the professions. 
The third objective, the improvement of the status 
of the worker, has not been fully accomplished, but 
the conditions of the worker have been improved. The 
labor wage scale has been increased, and indeed in 
some cases it was grievously needed, as in some in- 
stances a laborer before the Revolution was receiv- 
ing as low as twenty cents per day. This of course w 
but little short of slavery and starvation; there is no 
question but many did suffer the pangs of hunger. 
Hunger was the basie cause of the Revolution. While 
one cannot approve of the method of reform, no just 
person could possibly be blind to the need of a change. 
The tragedy is that no leader or party offered any 
practical solution which would have made the Revolu- 
tion of no point. In addition to wage increase the 
hours of labor have been regulated and in some indus- 
tries pensions have been adopted under governmental 
control. While adjustments must be made to give busi- 
ness a chance to survive, on the whole the worker has 
been helped and industry has not suffered appreciably. 


HE REAL WEAKNESS of the Revolution has been 
the lack of an adequate educational program and 
that no leader has been developed who could 

unify the movement and present it as a definite and 
simple program. And the movement has had the fault 
of being too partisan, it has brought the class issue 
to the front and it has worked with a spirit of revenge 
lacking a proper balance. But it is true to say that the 
Revolution has done for the Cuban people what the 
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New Deal has done for the United States; it has stirred 
Cuba to a social consciousness, which it has never had 
before this time. Whether this consciousness will re- 
sult in constructive social action still remains to be 
seen. The next few years will be fateful ones for 
Cuba, as they will be for many other parts of the world. 
The possibilities for advancement are great in Cuba, 
but the possibilities for retrogression are dangerously 
imminent. 

The Churches, Roman and non-Roman, have taken no 
official part in the revolutionary movement, the policy 
of the Churches has been one of hands off. During 
the greater crisis when civil conflict threatened Cuba, 
the Churches did plead for calmness and restraint. The 
Churches cannot claim the partial victories which have 
been gained. The Revolution has not changed the sta- 
tus of the Churches in Cuba, it has neither hindered 
nor advanced their welfare. If the more radical gov- 
ernment under the leadership of ‘‘The Committee of 
Five’’ had remained in power it is most likely that 
some of the Church’s activity would have been limited. 
In general the revolutionary parties have been indif- 
ferent to the Church and it is this indifference which 
is the real problem of the Church in Cuba. The Church 
is needed in Cuba to help to develop an intelligent citi- 
zenship with moral and spiritual stability, it faces a 
great challenge, a most difficult task, one which de- 
mands much courage and faith. Cuban Christians need 
to feel the warm fellowship and sympathy of Christians 
of other lands. The solution for Cuba’s problems is 
the religion of The Christ applied to life. Will Cuba 
accept this solution? Will the world accept this solu- 
tion of its problems? This is the question which The 


Chureh must help Cuba and the world to decide. 


The Validity of Prayers for the Departed 


By Upton H. Gibbs, 
Retired Clergyman, Washougal, Washington. 


HE WHOLE QUESTION of the validity of prayers 

hinges on the origin and primary purpose of 

prayer. Why do men pray? And why is prayer 
necessary for them and their fellowmen? 

Prayer, or communion of the soul with God, is not 
an arbitrary requirement of God, but naturally arises 
out of the relationship we bear to Him, as His intell- 
gent creatures, entirely dependent on Him and His 
will, and with capacities for knowing, loving and obey- 
ing Him. Our true life consists in this knowledge, 
love and obedience. ‘‘This is life eternal to know Thee, 
the only true God’’ (John 17:3), and ‘“‘In Him we 
live and move and have our being’’ (Acts 17:28). 

Prayer, then, is vitally necessary, if we are to grow 
after this order, for otherwise we shall never learn to 
know, love and obey God, no matter if we should read 
the Bible from cover to cover, year in and year out. 

Prayers for one another arise from the fact that we 
are members one of another, in this dependence on and 
capacity for knowing, loving and obeying God. 

Prayer maintains, strengthens and develops this mu- 
tual relationship between ourselves and God, and be- 
tween ourselves and one another in our relationship to 
God. Thus we mutually grow in grace and in the 
knowledge of His love and in obedience to Him. 

Prayer, and the spiritual growth that arises from and 
is promoted by it, are social in nature and character 
from the very constitutions of our human nature, which 
we share in common. So the model prayer bids us say, 
‘Our Father who art in heaven; Forgive us our tres- 
passes as we forgive those who trespass against us; 
Give us this day our daily bread’’ (Prayer Book). 


As long as this mutual relationship to God and one 
another exists, we cannot do otherwise. 


HE question arises, is there any ground for think- 
ing that physical death causes a severance in this 
relationship? This is unthinkable, for it is unaf- 

fected as regards God from whom death cannot sepa- 
rate us, and in mind and heart, the relationship with 
one another, is maintained as before. We neither cease 
to think of the departed as our mother, father, wife, 
husband, chiid or friend, nor cease to love them as 
such. This would at least make it highly probable 
that prayer for them should continue. 

Those who have passed over, for whom we may confi- 
dently pray, are the faithful departed. Not dead, in 
God’s estimation, but living souls, and as such. still 
growing in grace and the knowledge of Him and His 
love, and increasing in obedience to Him. Growth in 
these respects must be thought of as continuing 
throughout all eternity, if life be eternal. We shall 
never exhaust the knowledge of God or His love. And 
as we eternally thus advance and progress, our obedi- 
ence to Him will correspondingly increase as well. The 
admonition, ‘‘Pray without ceasing’’ (1 Thess. 5:17), 
receives new meaning and force from this thought. 

But must we cease to pray for those who, we fear, 
are spiritually dead? This is a question that at times 
is pressing. If they are really spiritually dead, prayer 
probably would be unavailing for them. But we do not 
know whether they are in such case, and we have no 
right to pass judgment on them. The final decision is 

(Continued on page 10.) 
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Should a Christian Participate in War 


By RANDOLPH ROSEWELL PAGE, 


Layman, Columbia, South Carolina. 


Christian civilization. One that has been intri- 

cately interwoven with the march of this enlight- 
ened state down through the ages. Each succeeding 
generation has been perplexed with this question, un- 
til, now in our day, if not the greatest one, it forms 
the basis from which our greatest national problems 
arise. Thus in equal magnitude should the fervent at- 
tention of Christians be given to it. 

The appeal of this article is not directed to the Mo- 
hammedan, Brahminian, Buddhist or Jew. Or yet to 
the nominal Christian, but to the really consecrated 
ones who have elected to walk after the pattern of the 
saints of God; who with willing and devoted hearts, 
loyally place the will of Christ, foremost and above all. 

In The Book of Revelation it is written:—‘ With 
whom the kings of the earth have committed fornica- 
tion and the inhabitants of the earth have been made 
drunk with the wine of her fornication.’’ Acknowledg- 
ing the, limitations of my meagre judgment, this was 
enacted by the Christian nucleus about three hundred 
years after Our Lord’s ascension, when The Church of 
Christ became merged with the government of Rome 
and thus The Bride of Christ cast off the garment of 
her chaste estate and became the bride of temporal and 
imperial Casear. Confusion has been great from then 
until now as to a Christian’s place in government, gen- 
erally, and to military service in particular. With the 
ever-recurring tragedy of war, there has been found, 
as it is today, many great men, and multitudes of 
lesser souls, facing each other from opposing sides 
of this great, challenging, and society-molding prin- 
ciple. 

In a large measure, I believe this confusion to be 
accountable to the fact, that in this amalgamation of 
The Church and the world, the Christian has lost his 
identity and therefore the arguments have been placed 
upon obscure premises. 

We can never answer this question by requiring the 
submission of the worldly man and the saint, the Mo- 
hammedan and the Christian to the same criterion, 
which by the very nature of their classification, they 
have inately declined to allow. Obviously, there must 
be different standards for the Mohammedan and Jew, 
the righteous and the Christian. Therefore, we observe, 
that which may be proper for the Mohammedan, ‘may 
not be permissable to the Jew and that granted to 
the righteous may be denied the Christian. 
we reach, in this article, the point of declamation at 
‘which I affirm:—That a genuine Christian, accepting 
the path of Jesus as his goal, cannot rightly and with 
pure consistency participate in war! ; 


T cans we enter one of the oldest questions in 


MMEDIATELY the debate is on and the walls re- 
sound with retorts. Bowing to the need of concise- 
ness, let us pick out some of the predominatingly 

salient ones for answer. Here are listed ten, and others 
which might be given from time to time, could be sub- 
divided under these headings. 

One. Should this be the accepted principle, then the 
President could not declare war in the defence of the 
country; or the governor use the militia to preserve 
peace. Two. Some of our best men have been soldiers. 
Three. With this accepted as the correct rule, there 
could be no Christian civilization. Four. It is our duty 
to support the government and submit oneself to its 
decrees. Five. If a country is worth living in, it is 
worth fighting for. Six. We must defend the helpless, 
sur firesides and homes. Seven. We should not ask 
someone else to fight for our security and that of our 
loved ones. Eight. We have a right of self-defence. 


So here 


Nine. Had it not been for war, The United States 
would never have been free. Ten. Nowhere in The 
New Testament is one told not to be a soldier. ; 

The stumbling block is this—We have lost sight of 
the separation of the saints—‘‘in the world and not 
of it’’. There is an ever-present and upward ethereal 
course, charted for the real Christian that is un- 
known and unrequired of any other creed, caste or 
code. The law of this path is that of love from which 
is born a pure, burning zeal which makes this selec- 
tion. There is no law or right about it. This way 
is that of a volition which will accept martyrdom for 
Christ with thanksgiving. The following of this eall- 
ing is very likely to end in martyrdom. Normally, it 
is beset, in some measure, with derision and persecu- 
tion. 

The Christian does not say that a man should not 
have anything to do with governmental affairs. There 
have been certain numbers who thought this. Should 
the follower of The Nazarene be allowed to follow his 
own dictates, there may be the strong argument of con- 
sistency in this position. However, the World War has 
taught us better. It taught us that in the final analysis, 
a government claims the right to withdraw the freo- 
dom of thought, speech, will and conscience as it deems 
necessary. Therefore the efficient thing to do is to be 
busy in state matters, using all our ability in endeavor- 
ing to shape the course of public affairs more in ac- 
cordance with our consciences and ideals, hoping there- 
by to overcome the clash, which otherwise might exist, 
between allegiance to government and our consecra- 
tion to the pattern of Christ. 

I take the view that it is correct for the President 
of the United States to advocate efficiency in arms and 
to declare war in the defence of the country. This 
position is taken because the nature of this retort is 
not altogether a true parallel—the executive position is 
somewhat different. Otherwise, it would be necessary 
to deny, to the government, the services of great, Chris- 
tian men, which would be contrary to the leavening 
influence good is supposed to kneed throughout so- 
ciety. Then again, the President does not declare war 
in his own name, nor in accordance with his personal 
feelings, wishes or ideals. It is an act apart from him- 
self—personally. The care of the country, according 
to the worldly code of its people, has been put upon 
him by its citizenry, and their welfare has been sol- 
emnly entrusted to his care, according to their ideals, 
not his. In declaring war or taking military measure, 
he is merely keeping this sacred trust in honor, ae- 
cording to the people’s own will, ideals and dictates. 
He is, in fundamental analysis, letting them declare 
war according to their own ideas and will, supported 
by their constitutional right. The real nature of this 
query seems to be a matter of keeping or not keeping 
a trust of solemn proportions, rather than a matter of 
selecting a personal course. The same argument is 
proportionately true of the governor of a state or 
chief magistrate of any domain. 


OME of the world’s foremost Christians have also 
been its most conspicuous generals. Probably the 
two names most frequently heard illustrating this 

paradox of history are the names of Lee and Jackson. 
Great men indeed! And how I love them! When I 
speak of them I speak of my own. In the end, how- 
ever, it merely means this:—That they lived consist- 
ently, conscientiously and nobly, according to the best 
ethies of their day; that they were true to their time. 
These men were of the generation associated with slav- 
ery; with that caste of persons who partook of The — 
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Holy Communion on Sunday and fought a duel to 
the death the succeeding week. Slavery has been 
abandoned; our backs turned on duelling. When will 
we cast away war? These men were true to their 
time. Likewise we must be true to our day. 


“‘Yet I doubt not thro’ the ages one increasing purpose 
runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widen’d with the pro- 
cess of the suns.’’ 


Too, 


‘Our little systems have their day, 
They have their day and cease to be. 
They are but broken lights of Thee, 
And Thou, O Lord, art more than they.’’ 


The hero-worship of such great men should stimulate 
us to noble lives, but in making the ultimate conclu- 
sions in the path of life, Christians can only focus their 
eyes on The Risen Lord If we can not progress 
must we ever remain in the conventions, customs and 
maxims of past ages, then obviously we should lock 
our college doors,and close The Book of Life. This 
we are not going to do. We insist on advancing. In 
this movement though, we are to be guided by the pre- 
cepts of This Book of Life, so that this change will 
be one of progession and not one of retrogression. 

Then the thought that Christian civilization must 
defend itself by force of arms or else be lost by the 
subjugation to savagery. This I doubt to be true. We 
do know that sometimes the power and will of The 
Christ is better served by our death than is done by our 
insisting to live. History is in accord that the primi- 
tive Church of Jesus conquered more of the world for 
its Lord in the three hundred years of its early mar- 
tyrdom than has been done in all the subsequent six- 
teen centuries in which it exchanged its wedding gar- 
ment of non-resistance for that of the persuasion of 
carnage. 

There is no body of persons that render to their 
government the loyal and edifying support that is so 
given by the Christian brotherhood; no group that 
means so much for the permanent establishment of all 
that is best in that government. At the same time 
they recognize a limit beyond which they cannot go. 
Nothing must be allowed to take precedence of The 
Cross of Christ. For the sake of their Master they 
give obeisance to government as long as its decrees do 
not contravene the teachings of their Lord. 

That a country worth living in is worth fighting for 
is an adage of the world approved for the worldly. A 
Christian looks beyond the boon of this ephemeral 
realm and lives to mold the lives of his fellow man to 
be fit for that state which passes not away. Conse- 
quently he cannot content himself with bringing to an 
end a life of whose fitness for eternity he has no know]- 
edge. Rather than do this he would prefer to see his 
earthly possessions taken away. For he lays not up 
for himself treasures upon earth where moth and rust 
doth corrupt and where thieves break through and 
steal. Those who establish the Christian precepts are 
the ones who have made the said country fit to live in. 
Therefore the followers of The Galilean are worthy 
of their hire. 


HAT we should defend our homes and that we our- 

selves should take up arms in defense of our loved 

ones and not ask others to do so for us, is answered 
as follows :—There would be no need for defense if the 
worldly-minded would accept the teachings of Jesus. 
Those of the world do not appropriating these prin- 
ciples give to the followers of Our Saviour an oppor- 
tunity to themselves submit to death rather than kill 
any for whom He died. Those of the same family 
accorded in these feelings select the same common 
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end of sacrifice. Those who do not, in the spiritual 
sense, are not really members of the said family and do, 
in its truest sense, belong to the worldly and therefore 
should be-by such taken care of.—The world should 
take care of its own and does. Whether worldly per- 
son or Christian each is entitled to the end of his selec- 
tion. 

That one has the right of self-defence is not denied 
but rather affirmed. The Christian does not claim self 
protection wrong. He is even willing to admit that, 
under possible conditions, it may be righteous, but— 
it is not Christian. The consecrated one is willing to 
forego this right in order to experience with his Master 
—the love that passes knowledge. 


Christians essay not to disprove the statement that 
had it not been for way the United States should not 
have been a free nation. Here again we answer with 
the obvious fact that this is a worldly government 
and by constituents of like nature, should it be estab- 
lished. The Christian is the only one who knows the 
perfect law of liberty. It is he alone who has learned 
fully the meaning of those scintallant words, ‘‘stone 
walls do not a prison make.’’ While he gives all his 
best, freely, to establish all that is worthwhile in the 
land of his sojourn, yet he cannot draw, with blood, 
earthly demarcations. For in the fullest consideration 
he knows no limitations other than the universal broth- 
erhood of The Body of Christ. His kingdom is not of 
this world. 

Assertion is not here made that the New Testament 
teaches it is wrong or unrighteousness to be a soldier 
or to engage in war. To fight on certain sides in some 
wars, might possibly, be moral and righteous but,— 
it is not Christian. For the disciple it is not a matter of 
law and right. I think it is a matter of the heart whose 
pulsations are so fired by The Spirit of God, that 
the desire of salvation for his fellow-man becomes so 
consuming, it paralyzes the sensibilities which would 
kill one for whom Christ died. Rather choosing death 
itself than jeopardizing the eternal bliss of his brother 
man. 


ERE a practical test is made:—The call to arms 

results in the Christian being in the front line 

trenches, rifle in hand, gaspingly seeking life in a 
mask. The zero hour has come. The air over top 
seems to be composed of and vibrant with, death-deal- 
ing metal, interspersed with life-taking gases. Into 
this the command of ‘‘over the top’’ places him. It is 
not this though, that makes the crisis of the moment. 
Not the apparently inevitable death of the present that 
gives the insurmountable arrow-shaft to his breathing, 
for, Oh, it is this!—Facing him is an antagonist of 
like unsullied youth whose face discloses the blameless- 
ness of his life, carrying still its boyhood grace into 
which plastic texture lingers the impress of his mother’s 
caress embedded in prayer. Through the flame of shell, 
in a flash of time, he sees one who also has come from a 
home of tenderness and love, built around The Family 
Altar. Who is as blameless as himself. Who like 
himself is trying to be true, in whose soul is no evil 
passion. Then as the Judean darkness is pierced by 
bursting shell, from out of the rift there comes the 
vision of Golgotha with Jesus of Nazareth King of 
The Jews looking down from the cross. He just can 
not do it—just cannot kill this boy—consequences come 
as they might. ; 

No, the world may be filled with discourse and argu- 
ment. When it is all over, the pros and the cons being 
all given and taken, yet, I simply cannot picture Christ 
in arms. Nor can I see The Apostles, nor early Church 
fathers, neither can I see the company of saints so en- 
gaged. 

Emphasizing, I conclude by stating—Moses can 
rightly lead an army—and has. But, Jesus Christ,— 
Never! 
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for three months. 
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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS « « 


We most respectfully urge you to 
please pay your subscription. 


As much as we dislike to take this step, from 
now on we shall be forced to cancel subscrip- 


tions on which payments have been overdue 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN COMPANY 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Ane HE VICTORY OF FAITH: By Bishop Stewart of Chi- 


cago. Pp. 121. Published by Harper and Brothers, 
New York. Price, $1. 


This is the Thirty-Seventh Book in Harper’s Monthly 
Pulpit, containing ten sermons by ‘Bishop Stewart. All 
of them are very good and thought-provoking but the ser- 
mon on “Overcoming Selfishness,” the reviewer thinks is 
the best. Another topic is “The Victory of Faith.’ This is 
a fine and very suggestive sermon on what faith can do if 
properly used—--it gives victory over everything. The ser- 
mons for Christmas and Waster are also typical of Bishop 
Stewart’s preaching. 8 

* a * 


JDERN METHODS IN THE CHURCH SCHOOL: By 
William Grime. Pp. 99. Published by The Round 
Table Press, New York. Price, $1.50. 


The author of this fine little book is the rector cf Saint 
Paul’s Church, Great Neck, New York. He wishes to share 
with others his experience in dealing with difficulties of try- 
ing to impart Christian knowledge in the Church School. 
This he does in a rather classical manner. He uses the dia- 
logical method as the classical writers did. We think 
of the famous Plato Dialogues, for instance. The dialogues 
are spoken between pupil and teacher, thereby revealing 
the mind of the average boy and girl with regard to reli- 
gious knowledge. 

We recommend this book for the teacher of boys in the 
junior department in particular. It is a helpful and sug- 
gestive study. f 

s. 
* * * 
NOWDEN’S SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS, For 1936. Pp. 
382. Price, $1.35. Published by The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York City. 


This is the Fifteenth Annual Volume of Dr::Snowden’s 


TRY 


expositions on the International Sunday School Lessons ap- 
pointed for 1936. They are free from sectarian elements, 
entirely evangelical and profoundly practical. We do not 
know of a better textbook for Bible classes. A helpful com- 
panion for all who teach religion. 


Ss. 
* * * 
THE VALIDITY OF PRAYERS FOR THE DE- 
PARTED. 


(Continued from page 7.) 


reserved to Christ alone, and until that is known, they 
have the benefit of the doubt. Though we may not 
speak with assurance, we may cherish a hope. We 
may commend them to His loving merey and eare, trust- 
ing that it may be possible for Him yet to save them 
as brands plucked from the burning. Anyhow, prayer 
must be free to express all the longings and desires of 
the heart no matter if some be foolish and impossible 
to gratify. 

The unity of the universe as expressed by Sir Oliver 
Lodge, the .English physicist, in his book, ‘‘Raymond, 
or Life and Death,’’ is much to the point on this ques- 
tion of prayer for the departed. He states: 

‘“The Universe is one, not two. Literally there is no 
other world except in the limited and partial sense of 
the other planets. The Universe is one. We exist 
in it all the time; sometimes aware of a group of facts 
on one side of the partition, sometimes aware of an- 
other group on the other side. But the partition is a 
subjective one; we are all of one family all the time. 
so long as the link of affection is not broken. And 
for those who believe in prayer at all, to cease from 
praying for the welfare of their friends, because they 
are materially inaccessible—though perhaps spiritually 
more accessible than before—is to succumb unduly to 
the residual evil of past ecolosiaaaas tema! vss ato 


lose an opparie of bape service.’ 
; a ee ae 
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Mrs. W. Shelley Humphreys — 


| THE WOMAN’S AUXILIARY 


What it Meansto bea Member of the Woman’s Auxiliary 


What is the meaning of membership in the Woman’s 
Auxilhary? What is the answer we would give to the 
woman who either is new in the Church’s ways or has 
never cared sufficiently to ask, but whose awakening 
interest now prompts this question? Since it is hoped 
such interest will manifest itself, it is worthwhile to 
consider this and prepare to give a clear, comperhensive 
reply. 

Among treasured papers is one on the work of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary, which, to one member at least, 
embodies our ideal. It is Bishop Lloyd’s answer as to 
the meaning of membership in this body, and from it 
the following is quoted: 

‘“Over and above practical things it ought to mean a 
wirldwide view of what the Church of God is sent to 
do, and a deep and real sense of personal responsi- 
bility for sharing in that mission. Do we think of the 
Chureh as the Body of Christ, doing the mind of its 
Head? Are we, as members of the Woman’s Auxiliary, 
constantly seeking to learn the mind of Christ, that we 
may obey it in our own lives and interpret it to others? 
The question is not so, What are we doing? as, How 
are we doing it?’’ 

Working In His Presence. 

Do we work on our knees, doing our work so con- 
sciously in the presence of God that it receives His 
blessing, talking over everything with Him before we 
try to do it? Do we ask Him always to show us what 
His will is, and to empty us of self, that we may be 
filled with Him, so that He may work in and through 
us? 

We need great ideals. We need to realize the Christ 
working in us. We need to commit ourselves to in- 
finite things. and then to put such a spirit into the 
Church as shall cause the things done to be done in 
the spirit of Christ. If we would all put he emphasis 
in the right place it would be a tremendous source of 
power. 

The Bishop closes by saying that if this is what it 
means to us to be members of the Woman’s Auxilhary, 
there will be no dull or uninspiring meetings, and that 
every Holy Communion will become for us a service 
of inereession. Finally he points out that it is no our 
field, but our faithfulness that counts. 

Do we not all know how easy it is to lead new mem- 
bers into the practical work? But to lead others to 
know the power of prayer, to know that meetings are 
for prayer as well as for alks, reports, sewing; to 
know that the high task must be one of selfless service 
—all this can be done only through His help. 


Woman’s Auxiliary Active in Philippine Islands. 

- Although we have only two branches in our diocese 
we are proud of those two. The Cathedral branch has 
an average attendance of about eighteen or twenty 
women, and they have carried on several good works, 
contributing generously to the Altar Guild and giv- 
ing various parish entertainments. Also they support 
a blind boy in the Government Blind School. Their 
greatest work is their hand-sewing for hospitals and 
schools, which has risen to enormous proportions. They 
sew one morning a month, throughout the year and in 
Lent, every week. These are busy, useful times and 
we see results wherever the Bishop and I go in the 
dioceses. 

The Bontoc branch is splendid. The members are 
_. mostly graduates of our All Saints’ School, and many 


are married. They make Altar linen and care for it. 
And they care for the clothes of little needy girls in 
our school. They have a Bible class, have regular dues 
which they pay, and they learn about the world-wide 
organizations to which they belong. 

Fanny 8S. Mosher. 


Preparing for More Effective Service. 

There are those who claim so many clouds are dark- 
ening the skies of life today that it is difficult for reli- 
gion to make much progress. But there is a brighter 
side, and it is this which women of the Church see as 
they plan and pray for a wider extension of Christ’s 
Kingdom in parish, community, diocese, nation, and 
world. 

Over against superficial manifestations of failure and 
even against stern, discouraging facts, Churehwomen 
set their knowledge of the hunger felt by many for 
something stable in life, for a faith that wlll strengthen 
and support. And our branches take courage. We 
know that we meet in our homes and in a business 
and social way, women who need the Church and who 
might aecept her comfort and her challenge if they 
could know more of what Christianity means, and 
perhaps if they could see in us the constant proof of 
its attractiveness, its peace and joy. 

A thirst for sincerity, for reality; a desire for truth 
in spiritual values, is apparent; especially, perhaps, 
is this seen in association with young people. The 
stirring message of Stanley Jones, delivered in Londen 
following his visit here, tells of his having observed this 
Portions are quoted from the message of this wise 
Christian who should be able to get a fair view of iife 
on our shores: 

‘‘T think we are on the eve of a spiritual awaken- 
ing,’’ he said. ‘‘Someway I sense it among classes 
that one would think had no spiritual longings or 
yearnings. I was recently at Columbia University in a 
students’ meeting, and the subject assigned to me was 
this, “My Personal Religious Experience.’ Now, of all 
the places in the world where I would hesitate to 
strip my soul bare, that place would be mechanistic 
Columbia, but before I had gone far I discovered that 
we were just folks, that mechanistic philosophy or psy- 
chology had not gone so deep that it uprooted those 
things that are elemental, for before we are psycholo- 
gists we are people, and sometimes we survive the psy- 
chology and remain people.’’ 

In the Student World. 

‘‘Students are supposed to be blase and hardened. I 
found if one could get to it there was a deep, under- 
lying hunger in the student world. They were impa- 
tient of bunkum, cant, hypocrisy, and they loathed ve- 
neer. But I found those students looked one straight 
in the eye and said, ‘Is there anything real in it? If 
so, tell us.’ 

**T feel we are on the verge of one of the greatest 
spiritual awakenings, if we can meet it, that the world 
has seen in many a century. There is an upsurge of 
spiritual craving throughout the world.’’ 

Is it not this our leaders in the Forward Movement 
see that we are on the eve of a great spiritual awaken- 
ing? And is it not this for which the Forward Move- 
ment is preparing our people, that by prayer, study, 
increased emphasis on Holy Communion and on Bible 
reading sand meditation, we may each be prepared to 
take some part? 
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ANVIK 
WORKS HARDSHIP ON STAFF 
AND ENDANGERS LIVES. 


CLOSING OF HOSPITAL IN 


Anvik, Alaska.—Since the closing of 
the mission school at this place last 
June, and the consequent dispersion of 
the children and the departure of the 
housemother, teacher, and nurse, the 
duties of the work in this isolated sta- 
tion upon the two remaining missiona- 
ries, Mr. M. S. Chapman and his wife, 
has fallen heavily. 

Scientists, explorers, tourists, and 
others come every summer expecting 
to find shelter and hospital facilities, 
but this year it was necessary to turn 
them away, since all supplies of food, 
beds and mattresses were sent to Ne- 
nana and Fort Yukon. 

But ministering to the needs of un- 
expected travelers is not the most try- 
ing or even the primary object of a 
mission hospital; sickness and accident 
are here as elsewhere three hundred and 
sixty-five days in the year. 

On the closing of the school the only 
white trader and his wife moved away, 
and Mr. Chase, who came to the mis- 
sion in 1902, a disappointed miner look- 
ing for work, and who has been an in- 


valuable helper during all the years 
since as builder, mechanic, repairer, 
neighbor, and lay reader, has been re- 


tired because of the lack of, funds. 

Mrs. Chapman says, “We are begin- 
ning to be doubtful about getting a 
nurse this year, and we had counted so 
confidently upon her coming. We 
needed her terribly last summer. I was 
called upon to meet several emergen- 
cies alone, and was not fitted or trained 
for the tasks. It was a heavy nervous 
strain as well as requiring physical ef- 
LOTVt. 2 


JUNIOR COLLEGE IN TOKYO TO 
BUILD NEW DORMITORY. 


Tokyo, Japan.—tThe activities during 
the summer of 1935 of a determined 
and strong Parent’s Committee resulted 
in a total of 50,000 yen, which is one- 
half of the amount undertaken by the 
Committee. 

The object of the fund is to supple- 
ment 100,000 yen already in hand to 
erect a large three-story dormitory for 
the Junior College of 750 students of 
‘St. Paul’s University. 

This new building is to replace an 
old temporary barrack type building 
erected shortly after the earthquake, 
and when the new dormitory is finished 
the Junior College will have its own 
plant separate from the University pro- 
per. 


When St. Paul’s University opened 
this fall with 2,000 boys on the campus, 
when the first corporate communion was 
held in All Saints’ Chapel, it was a 
glorious sight to see every pew filled. 
Probably few collegiate chapels in the 
world have maintained a more definite 
weekly service in which men and boys 
participate more whole-heartedly than 
do the students of St. Paul’s. 


Dr. Reinheimer asks this vital ques- 
tion: What are we doing to bring the 
knowledge of God to all men? 


St. Margaret’s School for Girls, Pelo- 
tas, Brazil, is under construction, made 
possible by the United Thank Offering. 


FROM 


THE 


Rev. G. W. Gasque 


THE SANCTUARY. 


It is suggested that every priest offer 
a prayer for a Missionary District at 
least once a week before the Altar at 
the Celebration of the Holy Commun- 
ion, and that the priest and his people 
offer an additional prayer for the same 
District one or more times during the 
same week while at his private or fam- 
ily devotions. 

PRAYER FOR EASTERN OREGON, 

O God, whose fatherly care reacheth 
to the uttermost parts of the earth, we 
humbly beseech Thee graciously to be- 
hold and bless all our missionaries, 
near and far, especially do we now re- 
member the Bishop of Eastern Oregon 
and his staff of workers. Defend them 
from every danger of soul and body, 
and grant that both they and we, 
drawing nearer to Thee, may be bound 
together in Thy love, in the commun- 
ion of Thy Holy Spirit, and in the fel- 
lowship of Thy saints; through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 


CALIFORNIA CHURCHMEN GO ON 
PILGRIMAGE TO CELEBRATE 
OAKHURST ANNIVERSARY. 


Fresno, California.—Delegates from 
Madera and Fresno, together with vis- 
itors from other places, made a pilgrim- 
age to Oakhurst, on October 1 to cele- 
brate the fortieth anniversary of Christ 
Church. The local congregation had 
freshly painted the interior of the sim- 
ple building, provided a new carpet 
strip, and decorated the altar with flow- 
ers and candles. The dossal and altar 
cloth made by the embroidery group of 
St. John’s, Stockton, was used at this 
service for the first time. 


The Bishop celebrated the Holy Com- 
munion, and two addresses were made, 
one by Dean Farlander who reviewed 
the past, and the other by the pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church of Fresno, 
Luther EH. Stein, who spoke of the pres- 
ent and future. 


Following the service, tables were set 
on the lawn under the pine trees where 
residents and visitors enjoyed a _ bas- 
ket lunch. There were no set speeches 
or formal program, but one of the older 
members of the congregation, Mr. 
Whiteley, recited an original poem writ- 
ten for the occasion. 


It is not possible for either the Epis- 
copal Church of the Presbyterian to 
maintain regular services at this place, 
but the two religious groups working 
together are able to provide pastoral 
care and direction. The people are anx- 
ious for a Sunday School and for serv- 
ices, and by following this procedure, 
the community is not without the 
Church. 


The Pilgrimage was such a happy af- 
fair that many expressed the hope that 
it may be an annual occasion. 


NEWS FROM THE FRONT WANTED. 


Address all news items intended for 
this page to the Rev. G. W. Gasque, 885 
Gordon Street, S. W., Atlanta, Georgia. 


LL , 


FRONT 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION GIVEN IN 
AGAWA PUBLIC SCHOOL, PHI- 
LIPPINE ISLANDS. 


Agawa, Mountain Province, Philip- 
pine Islands.—Religious instruction in 
the public school of Agawa was recently 
started under the leadership of Mr. Rob- 
ert Pekas. This is the reorganization 
of the voluntary classes conducted by 
Mr. Didaco Olat, recently resigned. Mr. 
Pekas brings the advantages of thor- 
ough training in catechetical work at 
the Sagada High School. 

Interest in religious instruction, and 
the hearty cooperation of the teachers 
of the school, has resulted in an un- 
usually large enrollment in the classes, 

This interest is especially gratifying 
since at first the unbelieving children 
showed no interest in the subject. 

The parish priest, the Rev. V. H. 
Gowen, who has had charge of the work 
for several years, urges the importance 
of this catechetical work in connection 
with the public school, and in his par- 
ish work among the parents he sug- 
gests that they command their children 
to take part in the classes. 

With the active interest of Father 
Gowen, the head men, the teachers of 
the school, and parents, the religious 
instruction classes this year has enrolled 
all the students in the school. 

Instruction in the first two grades is 
in dialect, because the younger chil- 
dren do not understand English very 
well. The instruction includes personal 
religion, the Bible, confession, baptism, 
the Holy Communion, the Prayer Book, 
and the Church, 


HAWAIIAN PRIEST AUTHOR OF 
ORIGINAL CHRISTMAS PLAY. 


Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands.—The 
Rev. Joseph Clarkson Mason, Vicar of 
the Epiphany Mission, Kaimuki, has 
written an original Christmas play, ‘‘The 
Completion of Bethlehem,’ which is 
ready for distribution. 

The theme, ‘Every Altar is Another 
Bethlehem,” is not new, but the dra- 
matic presentation is novel and effec- 
tive, and at the same time simple, easy 
to present, and devotional. 

Any Sunday School, Bible Class, Serv- 
ice League, Auxiliary, or other Church 
organization which would like to see a 
copy of the play should address the 
author, at 1041 Tenth Avenue, Hono- 
lulu. It is offered on a postal card re- 
quest, and any Church group wishing 
to present the play may do so without 
paying royalty. It is suggested, how- 
ever, that if it is used one-half of the 
proceeds be sent to help in the work of 
Epiphany Mission. 

(Editor’s Note: It is further sug- 
gested, not by the author, that every 
one requesting a copy of the play send 
one or two dimes or more. Paper, 
printing, and postage cost money.) 


A senior warden of a large city par- 
ish expresses his opinion: When a man 
becomes a true Christian he is an en- 
thusiastic missionary. 


“All things come of thee, O Lord, 
and of Thine own have we given Thee.” 
How much have we given, brother? 


— 


If we haven’t a conviction, we don’t 
produce very much action Lee B. 
Franklin. ; MG 
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Our Silent Missionaries 


Different customs have arisen at va- 
rious times in the world’s history, and 
today, when scientists tell us that the 
sounds of our city streets are louder 
and more continuous than ever before, 
it seems appropriate that the custom 
of a minute of perfect silence should be 
kept in memory of the World War dead 
in many places. Probably it arose from 
the ‘‘silence so loud you could hear it’’, 
that came when the guns were first si- 
lenced on the first Armistice Day in 
France. 

But those of us who have tried the 
minute of silence remember how long 
it seems, especially the first time, and 
how difficult it is not to laugh or do 
something else that will not be appro- 
priate. Imagine then how difficult it 
would be if that silence were prolonged 
to a half hour, an hour or a day, and 
how lonely we would be if we could 
hear no music, no birds, no laughter 
and no voices. Yet the deaf live in per- 
petual silence, and are thus alone, even 
though many are about them. When 
any one wishes to talk to them they are 
apt to shout and the deaf feel conspicu- 
ous, and that is even worse than being 
lonely in many cases. 

When the deaf go to the movies they 
cannot now, as formerly, enjoy the si- 
lent pictures, for there is talking, or 
music, and they miss a great deal of 
the story from not being able to hear. 
So that entertainment is now denied 
them as far as full enjoyment is con- 
cerned. At their business they feel 
their handicap at all times, and even 
at church they cannot hear at the or- 
dinary services, so that they seldom go, 
Yet Jesus was one who sympathized 
with them and opened their ears, so 
that we, His followers, should certainly 
try to care for them. 

In 1852 the Rev. Dr. Gallaudet, a 
clergyman of our Church, started work 
among the deaf in Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia and Washington. Gallaudet Acad- 
emy for the Deaf is named after him, 
and most of those who attended school 
in or about that section have seen the 
Gallaudet boys play football. They al- 
ways put up a good, scrappy game, and 
one that all, whether spectators or play- 
ers, enjoyed. It is true that at times 
difficulties about the whistle, which 
they could not hear, would arise, but 
that was a difficulty that their trainers 
managed to circumvent, so that it was 
hard to realize that they were not in 
possession of all their faculties. 

We now have in our Church five 
churches provided exclusively for the 
deaf. These are in New York, Phila- 
delphia, Birmingham, Durham, N. C., 
and Burlington, N. C. All of these have 
vested choirs. But in most places serv- 
ices are held jn the parish churches. 
The vested choirs ‘sing’? with their 
hands and it is a beautiful sight to see 
them all together going through the 
motion in a perfect drill and harmony 
of motion, singing ‘‘Nearer, My God to 
Thee”, for instance. Of course in the 
schools they learn to talk the sign lan- 
guage with their hands with each other, 
and to read the lips of people who do 
not talk the sign language. 

At times one will see the deaf who 
are also blind. When the missionary 


oe 


visits such a person he lets the blind 
person hold his wrists. Then the mis- 
sionary talks the sign language to him 
and he understands perfectly. When 
there is a congregation, the missionary 
has the ‘blind person sit next to a per- 
son who can see and the blind takes 
the wrist of the deaf, who can see, and 
the deaf goes through the motions he 
sees the missionary make, and the blind 
person understands perfectly. 

Most of us do not know that a deaf 
person, if properly trained, can follow 
the minister through an Episcopal serv- 
ice by watching their movements near 
the altar, reading the Prayer Book, and 
watching the congregation. They will 
know his sermons come from the Hpis- 


tle or the Gospel for the day. Auto- 
matically they can kneel and stand 
when the congregation does. The num- 


bers of the hymns for the day are al- 
ways posted on the wall. The priest 
makes many signs through the Holy 
Communion service. Also the deaf can 
look at the candles and other symbols 
in the Church and meditate on them. 
The pictures in the windows tell of the 
doings of the Christ. Hach picture, 


symbol or emblem can be a sermon in- 


itself. The signs used when the priest 
blesses the congregation, baptizes some 
one, and when the Bishop confirms are 
very plain in their meaning. There is 
so much action which can be prayer- 
fully watched by the eyes of the devout 
deaf. The Episcopal Church is the 
Church for the deaf. 

We have now several thousand com- 
municants among the deaf. ‘They are 
ministered to by seventeen priests. In- 
cidentally there is a young man now 
in training for this special ministry to 
the deaf in our Seminary in Chicago. 
If a person be only slightly deaf they 
naturally would go to the ordinary 
churches, but when the deafness gets 
very bad they call in those who do not 
have to be heard at all. Usually four 
or five dioceses combine and get a 
clergyman to travel over them for this 
special work. But five dioceses have 
the exclusive use of a missionary. These 
are North Carolina, Missouri, Ohio, 
Michigan and Los Angeles (this latter 
temporarily vacant). ‘Then the two 
Florida dioceses have one together, a 
retired missionary to the deaf, the Rev. 
F. C. Smielau, who lives in Orlando. 

The Church’s Mission to the Deaf has 
an excellent little paper that is pub- 
lished monthly. It is called the “Silent 
Missionary’’. It costs a dollar a year 
and is well worth reading, being most 
interesting. 

There are 89,000 deaf people in the 
United States. In the Province of 
Washington alone there are 13,000. 
Most of these are widely scattered. Of 
course the clergymen of the mission are 
paid salaries. But these are never large 
and their traveling expenses must come 
out of them as a rule. As their work 
is largely with individuals who seldom 
see any other clergymen with whom 
they can talk and feel at home, it is 
most important that they do a great deal 
of traveling. 

In the Province of Sewanee, the Rev. 
Robert C. Fletcher is constantly travel- 
ing. He lives in Birmingham. But he 


regularly visits nineteen churches and 
responds to calls from eight different 
States. He writes: “I plan to have 
lay readers in every diocese and large 
city in the Province in order to keep 
services going until more missionaries 
can be provided.’’ During the past five 
years he has established thirty-five mis- 
sions, and since this time last year he 
reports 242 isolated deaf called upon, 
236 services, to which 10,046 people 
came, and 45,000 miles traveled by 
train or car. Mr. Smielau is his assist- 
ant in the Florida dioceses. 

In the Province of Washington there 
are thrée missionaries to the deaf. The 
Rev. Henry J. Pulver, in Philadelphia, 
has charge of three dioceses and minis- 
ters through three cities. The Rev. 
Warren M. Smaltz, in Lebanon, minis- 
ters to four Pennsylvania dioceses going 
to twelve cities, while the Rev. Hobart 
L. Tracy, in Washington, D. C., has 
charge of four dioceses, Washington and 
the three Virginias. He goes to thir- 
teen cities. 

Lectures, many of them illustrated 
with lantern slides, and motion pictures 
are given from time to time. Social 
gatherings and reunions of all kinds are 
encouraged for the deaf. 

The Church assumes the greater part 
of the financial burden for the work. 
The deaf give all that it is possible for 
them to give. Much more, however, is 
needed to carry on the work to its full 
capacity, and to provide additional mis- 
sionaries. To those desiring ‘“‘Thank 
Offering Days’, the twelfth Sunday after 
Trinity and the third Sunday in Advent, 
are suggested, as both of these days 
have stories of healing of the deaf by 
our Lord in the Gospels. 

ihe Yo 2. Ss: Ls. of the “Diocese=-of 
South Florida last year took as one of 
its diocesan projects the aiding of the 
work among the deaf. Hach league was 
asked to send in a dollar and a half to- 
wards this. It is hoped that each one 
of us, whatever our diocese or province, 
will pray for this most important work 
that is now going forward in every 
province of our Church. 


As an indication of the way the deaf 
fee] towards the mission, the following 
poem, by a deaf man, dedicated to Mr. 
Fletcher is given. 


His Plea, 


Encompassed by so many things 
We cannot understand, 

The pain and loss unto the deaf 
That lie on every hand. 


Master of fear and doubt that fall 
When night has spread her wings, 

By much unrest and questioning 
That his own living brings; 


He stands and 
friend 
With anxious, seeking mind; 
His head and heart bowed down with 
cares 
Sad problems of mankind. 


gropes, our trusting 


Puzzled, heart-torn, he sends a prayer 
Across the starless night, 

For faith and trust from God above, 
To lead the deaf aright. 
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PRAYER FOR THE ENDING OF THE 
WAR IN ETHIOPIA AND FOR 
PEACE IN ALL THE WORLD. 

Bishop William T. Manning of New 
York has issued today the following 
Prayer for the Ending of the War in 
Ethiopia and for World Peace, and ex- 
presses the hope that similar prayers 
may be offered by all Christian Com- 
munions throughout the world, both 
Catholic and Protestant, and by all be- 
lievers in God. 

“QO Almighty God, who canst bring 
good out of evil, and makest even the 
wrath of men to turn to Thy praise; 
Grant, we beseech Thee, that just and 
righteous counsels may prevail to end 
the present war in Ethiopia; and so 
guide and inspire the hearts of men that 
in all the world wars may cease, and 
that all nations and races may dwell 
together in brotherhood; for His sake 
who came into this world to show us 
the way of justice, and love, and peace, 
Thy Son, Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.” 
, * * * 


THE TASK OF THE CHURCH TODAY. 

Theologs Will Discuss This Important 

‘Question in Their Forthcoming 
National Conference. 

Theological students and faculty of 
every part of the United States are in- 
vited: to attend a National Conference 
of Theological Students, meeting at But- 
ler University, Indianapolis, December 
27-28. This, the fifth national confer- 
ence of theological students will give 
its attention to a vital theme: “The 
Task of the Church Today.’’ The dates 
for this conference precede the opening 
of the Quadrennial Convention of the 
Student Volunteer Movement. 

The first of these national theological 
conferences was held in 1923, at India- 
napolis. -Others, held at intervals of 
several years, have met at Milwaukee, 
Detroit, and Buffalo. Thus the forth- 
eoming conference is the fifth in the 
line of these national gatherings. In 
addition to national conferences, re- 
gional conferences of theological stu- 
dents are held annually in all parts of 
the country. 

As part of its service as a correlat- 
ing and coordinating agency for the pro- 
motion of Christian unity and intersemi- 
nary cooperation, the Theological Com- 
mittee ‘of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association is working out the details 
ofthe conference program. 

The opening session will be a devo- 
tional service at 10:30 A. M., December 
27. under the leadership of the Rev. 
George Stewart, D. D., minister of the 
First Presbyterian Church of* Stamford, 
Conn., and chairman of the Quadren- 
nial Convention. Brief statements by 
the Rev. Gardiner M. Day, chairman of 
the Theological Committee and rector 
of St. John’s Church, Williamstown, 
Mass., and Mr. Hayes Beall, Executive 
Secretary of the Interseminary Move- 
ment and a secretary of the National 
Council of Methodist Youth, will direct 
attention to “The Interseminary Move- 
ment and Its Relation to the Task of 
the Church Today.’’ The conference 
will then hear Dr. T. Z. Koo of China, 
on “The Church as a Christian Com- 
munity.” By his engaging personality 
and Christian spirit, Dr. Koo has en- 
deared himself to the theological stu- 
dents of America as well as China. Af- 
ter luncheon together, the conference 
wil! be addressed by Dr. Robert HE. 
Speer, senior secretary of the Board of 
Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian 


Church, and the Rev. Harold C. Phil-. 


lips, D. D., pastor of the First Baptist 
Church of Cleveland, Ohio, on “The 
Immediate Task of the Church in the 
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United States.’’ Following these ad- 
dresses, a panel discussion will be held 
in which theological students of dif- 
ferent denominations will discuss the 
vital question, ‘““Can the Church Adopt 
a Program’ for Social Action?’ Theo- 
logical students who will participate in 
the panel are: Karl Downs of Gammon 
Theological Seminary of Atlanta, Ga.; 
Richard Irving of the San Francisco 
Theological Seminary of San Anselmo; 
Roy McCorkle of the Yale Divinity 
School of New Haven, Conn.; A. A. 
Medved of the Colgate-Rochester Divin- 
ity School of Rochester, N. Y.; and Paul 
Streich of the Eden Theological Semi- 
nary at Webster Groves, Mo. 

On the evening’s program is an ad- 
dress by Dr. William Temple, Arch- 
bishop of York, whose subject is ‘‘Dog- 
matic Faith and Human Freedom.’ A 
period for questions and discussion will 
follow this address. 

On Saturday morning a special ses- 
sion will consider the problem of Church 


Unity. Dr. Samuel Cavert, D. D., Sec- 
retary of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America, will 


speak out of his wide experience as sec- 
retary of the coordinating organization 
of Protestantism in America, and Dr. 
Richard Roberts, moderator of the 
United Church of Canada, will tell some 
of the lessons learned through the ex- 
perience of church union in Canada. It 
is hoped that Dr. Everett Clinchy, sec- 
retary of the National Conference of 
Jews and Christians, will be present to 
speak on the growing understanding be- 
tween Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant 
groups in North America. Many other 
leaders in the field of inter-church co- 
operation are expected to participate 
in what promises to be a most fruitful 
discussion. The closing session of the 
conterence will be a devotional service 
led by the Rev. H. C. Armstrong, na- 
tional secretary of the Association for 
Promotion of Christian Unity. 

Further information concerning the 
conference may be secured from. the 
conference chairman, the Rey. Gardiner 
M. Day, Williamstown, Mass. 


* * * 


INDIANAPOLIS STUDENT’ CONVEN- 
TION TO MEET DURING CHRIST- 
MAS HOLIDAYS. 

More arresting is the announcement 
that the Twelfth Quadrennial Conven- 
tion of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment will meet in Indianapolis the last 
of December than is the news of power- 
ful forces attacking governmental poli- 
cies and menacing international statutes. 
Twenty-five hundred delegates gather- 
ing during their Christmas holiday from 
several hundred colleges and universi- 
ties of Canada and the United States, 
unitedly facing world conflicts and so- 
cial changes in the light of Christian 
precepts, is a force to be recognized and 
valued. 

Kagawa, Japan’s great apostle, aflame 
with the message of love, justice, and 
economic freedom; the Archbishop of 
York, William Temple, Great Britain’s 
Christian statesman of world repute; 
T. Z. Koo, often called ‘‘the Chinese mis- 
sionary to the Christians of the Occi- 
dent”; Mrs. Induk Pak, a Korean of 
exceptional ability and field secretary 
of the Cooperative Committee on Work 
Among Rural Women; Basil Mathews, 
author, publicist, and lecturer, are over- 
seas speakers who will be joined by na- 
tionals and returned missionaries of 
Canada and the United States. Gonzalo 
Baez Camargo, Secretary of the Na- 
tional Christian Council of Mexico and 


John A. Mackay, formerly of Peru,chancellor of Liverpool Cat 
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evangelist and author will interpret the 
tides and problems of the Latin Ameri- 
can countries. While Richard Roberts, 
Moderator of the United Church of Can- 
ada, Daniel J. Fleming, Kenneth Scott 
Latourette, H, Fay Campbell, and Henry 
P. Van Dusen, are among those who 
may be termed interpreters of the home 
base. 

It is gratifying that attending this 
Convention, which may well be called 
the Golden anniversary of the Student 
Volunteer Movement, will be John R. 
Mott and Robert EH. Speer, co-founders 
with Robert P. Wilder of this great 
Movement that has fired students with 
missionary zeal and has been a great 
factor in having over 13,000 of its mem- 
bers sail for service in 110 mission 
fields. 

The program will consist of platform 
addresses, informal seminars, interna- 
tional teas, musical programs, a mis- 
sionary play, and motion pictures, ‘‘For- 
eign Missions—Their Present and Fu- 
ture”; “Christian Fellowship and World 
Peace’’; ‘‘Basis for Belief in the Unique- 
ness of Jesus’; and “The Church’s 
Home Missionary Task” are a few of the 
subjects for seminar discussion. Groups 
will also consider ‘The Christian Fel- 
lowship in Relation to Current Political 
Trends,” ‘‘The Adequacy of the’ Chris- 
tian Faith for Human Needs,” ‘Christian 
Fellowship and Industrial Problems,” 
“Noteworthy Methods and Movements 
in Contemporary Evangelism,” and “Re- 
ligious Liberty and the Modern State.” 

It is heartening to note the spirit in 
which all delegates are asked to ap- 
proach this gathering and the objec- 
tives held before them: 

1. To probe with ruthless realism the 
inner character of the world’s suffering 
and confusion, 

2. To confess the presence in our- 
selves of the same factors which have 
made the world what it is. - 

3. To appraise the new crusading 
forces which are increasingly conscript- 
ing men’s allegiance. 

4. To discern, through a more vivid 
perception of God’s eternal purpose dis- 
closed in Christ, His intention for our 
generation, : 

5. To grasp the significance of the 
world fellowship of the Christian 
Church in the fulfilment of this inten- 
tion. 

6. To discover how each one may find 
his place in the world mission of Jesus 
Christ. 

In view of the rapidly changing world 
events, the poignant sense of the need 
for the practice of world solidarity, and 
the continual thrusts made at the very 
roots of civilization, both speakers and 
delegates will be afforded an opportun- 
ity to weigh seriously the sharp strug- 
gle between the Christian faith and pa- 
gan tendencies, deciding what part is to- 
be theirs in this new age. Indeed, this. 
conference can furnish a practical dem- 
onstration that the vitalizing message: 
of Christ is not shunned by youth; that 
youth faces the reality of the problems. 
of the world and is willing to travel be- 
yond the ‘‘second mile’”’ in the applica-- 
tion of the Christian precepts and faith 
in the meeting of humanity’s needs. 

For further information address the 
Convention Registrar, Student Volun- 
teer Movement, 254 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

* * * 


REINICKER LECTURES AT VIRGINIA. 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. | 

Virginia seminarians, faculty and 
friends enjoyed two illuminating lec- 
tures on “The Authority of the Chris— 
tian Church” and ‘‘Theology and Reli- 
gious Experience” hy a distinguished’ 
Oxford scholar and eminent English 
clergyman, Tuesday, October 29. — _ 

The Rey. J. S. Bezzant, canon ¢ ni 
h 


‘ 
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land, and formerly vice-principal of 
Ripon Hall, Oxford University, was the 
lecturer. The lectures were the fall 
series of Reinicker lectures delivered on 
the foundation establishd in 1894 by 
the late Mr. George A. Reinicker of 
Baltimore. 

At the outset of his lecture un the 


authority of the Church, Canon Bez- 
zant defined the two meanings of au- 
thority: first, as the right to require 


assent, loyalty, and obedience; and, sec- 
ondly, as the power to enforce such as- 
sent and obedience. Historically, the 
Church has exercised both types, he con- 
tinued, but the second type has in these 
days been practically abandoned. 

The Church’s claim to authority in 
matters of faith and morals is based on 
its assertion that it is the repository and 
trustee of a special and unique revela- 
tion of God in Jesus Christ, that Jesus 
Christ was the crown and also the cri- 
terion of all revelation, that His work is 
continued by the operation of the Holy 
Spirit and. the Church is in possession 
of a more adequate knowledge of God 
than is elsewhere to be found. 

F. W. Kates. 


BISHOP HOBSON TO BE ON AIR 
FOR ARMISTICE SUNDAY 
PROGRAM. 


The Armistice Sunday message of 
the Rt. Rev. Henry Wise Hobson, 
leader of the Forward Movement, will 
go on the air from Station KWKH, 
Shreveport, Louisiana. Station 
KWKH has 1100 Kiloecycles and at 


that time of day reaches as far as 
Chicago. 


is in 
Okla- 


Its best coverage 
Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, 
homa and Mississippi. 

Bishop Hobson will preach from 
St. Mark’s Church, Shreveport. The 
eleven o’clock service at this church 
is regularly being broadcast. 

He is visiting St. Mark’s for two 
days in the course of a visit in be- 
half of the Forward Movement in 
the Dioceses of Texas, Louisiana and 
Mississippi. | 


— a ($$$ — 
RHODE ISLAND. 
Rt. Rev. James De Wolf Perry, D. D., 


Bishop, 
Rt. Rev. G. G. Bennett, D. D., Assistant. 
—_—_—_———_ — 0——_ 
More Important Than Canvass 


Diocesan-Wide Mission. 

Even more important than the Every- 
Member Canvass, which is now under 
way in some parishes, seems to be the 
preparation for the Diocesan-wide Mis- 
sion to be held February 2-16, 1936, a 
spiritual adventure without precedent 
in Rhode Island, and, it may be, in any 
part of the Episcopal Church. As the 
details of the large plans are becoming 
more and more known the interest is 
widening. In a few months, it is ex- 
pected, the mission, which will usher in 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of Bishop 
Perry’s consecration as Bishop of Rhode 
Island, will be recognized as the most 
notable expression of diocesan response 
to the spiritual appeal of the Forward 
Movement. The eyes of the General 
Church will most likely be focussed 
upon this prophetic project of the Pre- 
siding Bishop’s diocese. 

The Rt. Rev. Granville Gaylord Ben- 
nett, D. D., auxiliary bishop, who is 
leading the movement, outlined some of 
the plans at the meeting of the Provi- 
dence Convocation held last week at All 
Saints’ Memorial Church. In brief they 
are: . ! , 
_A large number of missioners, among 


them some of the oldest preachers and’ 


teachers in the General Church, will 


come to Rhode Island for the mission, 


“Bn will be held in every parish and 


ai 
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mission station in the diocese. Where 
a clergyman has two mission stations, 
or an independent church and a mis- 
sion, the missioner’s time will be di- 
vided equally between them, one week 
in one and the next in the other. Be- 
tween twenty and thirty priests in 
Rhode Island will supplement the staff 
from outside, being assigned, as a rule, 
to some parish other than their own. 
It will be a teaching mission with the 
emphasis on the fundamentals of the 
history and faith of the Church. 

Bishop Bennett was doubtful whether 
the committee could do much for chil- 
dren’s missions, regretting that the 
number of children’s missioners in the 
Church is small. However, he left all 
that to the rectors of the parishes. 

Later in the session the Rev. Charles 
H. Temple, chairman of the Department 
of Christian Education, strongly urged 
the clergy to begin making plans for 
children’s missions. With careful 
preparation through interest and study, 
he argued, all difficulties could be sur- 
mounted. His department would be 
giad to cooperate. In his own parish, 
the Church of the Transfiguration, Edge- 
wood, the emphasis would be placed on 
the children’s mission. 

The mission will be finished through 
offerings at each church. The commit- 
tee has taken over three-fourths of 
space of The Diocesan Record, the offi- 
cial organ of the Bishop and Counoil, 
for disseminating information about the 
Diocesan-wide Mission, and for that 
purpose four or five times the usual 
number of copies will be printed for the 
next three months. 

On the last evening of the mission it 
is planned to gather everyone within 
or outside the Communion concerned 
with the adventure in the largest audi- 
torium Providence can provide, and 
there give expression in one united 
meeting of the spiritual meaning and 
power of the Presiding Bishop’s Dio- 
cesan-wide Mission which is already be- 
ginning to engage the atiention of the 
whole Church. 


rn) 
NEW YORK. 
Rt. Rev. Wm. T. Manning, D. D., Bishop 
Rt. nev. A. S. Lloyd, D. D., Suffragan 
Ftt. Rev. Chas, K. Gilbert, D. D., Suffragan 
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Visit of the Archbishop of York. 

The Right Honorable and Most Rey- 
erend William Temple, Archbishop of 
York, is to spend a month in this coun- 
try preaching in different cities and lec- 
turing in some of our universities. 

The Archbishop’s appointments while 
in the diocese have been made by Bishop 
Manning, whose guest he will be while 
here. 

The bonds between Old York and 
New York are close in many ways. In 
1927, at the invitation of the Arch- 
bishop, and of the Dean and Chapter, 
Bishop Manning preached at the thir- 
teen hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of York Minster, which is one 
of the great Cathedrals of the world. 

As a result of curious and interest- 
ing developments in earlier centuries, 
the Archbishop of York holds the title 
of Primate of England; the title of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury being Primate 
of all England. 


Archbishop Temple’s visit here is 
anticipated with keen interest and 
pleasure. He is known as a great 


Bishop and Leader of the Anglican 
Communion, and also for his leadership 
in social and public movements and in 
movements for Christian Reunion. Re- 
cently his utterances on the question of 
War and Peace have attracted wide at- 
tention. ; 

The Archbishop’s stay in New York 
City is so brief that the arrangement 
for his appointments has been a mat- 
ter of great. difficulty: The schedule as 
arranged, which carries: out the Arch-. 
bishop’s Own wishes, is as follows: 


Sunday, December 15. 

11 A. M.—Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, 

4 P. M.—tTrinity Church, 

8 P. M.—Special service at the Ca- 
thedral under the auspices of the five 
leading international agencies for the 
promotion of Christian Reunion: The 
World Conference on Faith and Order; 
The Universal Christian Council for Life 
and Work; The International Mission- 
ary Council; The World Alliance for 
International Friendship Through the 
Churches; and The World. Student: 
Christian Federation. 

Monday, December 16. 

10:30 A. M.—Visit to Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

2 noon—Address to faculty and stu- 
dents of the General Theological Semi- 
nary. 

1 P. M.—Lunecheon at the General 
Theological Seminary. 

4 P. M.—Convocation and conferring 
of degree at Columbia University. 

7 P. M.—Dinner given to the Arch- 
bishop by The Church Club of New 
York. 

At the dinner given by The Church 
Club, of which Mr. Edward K. Warren 
is President, the speakers. will be: 
Archbishop Temple, Bishop Manning 
and President Nicholas Murray Butler, 
of Columbia University. It is expected 
that a very large gathering of the clergy 
and laymen and women of the diocese 
will be present at this dinner. 


Bishop Parsons Speaks at C, L. I. D. 
Luncheon. 

Bishop Edward L. Parsons, of Cali- 
fornia, was the guest of honor at a 
luncheon held in New York October 31 
by the Church League for Industrial 
Democracy, of which he is president. 
The ideal of democracy, Bishop Parsons 
declared in his address, grows out of, 
the spirit of Christ and His teaching 
that every personality js sacred. The 
C. L. I. D., he said, holds that this ideal 
must underlie the industrial as well-as 
the political order, and the League’s 
function is to show all Church people 
the need for a new social order. based 
on Christian principles. The Christian 
belief, Bishop Parsons said, is that the 
cooperative commonwealth is an expres- 
sion in social and political life of ‘the 
inner spirit of Christ, a spirit which 
must prevail if the cooperative order is 
to be Christian. A fundamental re- 
quirement for a Christian order is free- 
dom. The lure of dictatorships blinds 
many to what they do to the individual 
in their suppression of freedom, he went 
on, contrary to the essential Christian 
requirement. In the industrial order, 
Bishop Parsons said, each worker must 
have opportunity for full expression of 
his personality, and a social and indus- 
trial order which will make this:really 
possible is necessary. 

The luncheon was attended 100 
members and friends, among, them 
Bishop Robert L. Paddock, Rey. Dr. W. 
Russell Bowie, Rev. Dr. J..-Howard 
Melish, Rev. Dr. Howard C. Robbins, 
Rev. Dr. Granville Mercer Williams, S. 
S. J. E., Rev. Dr. Henry Darlington, 
Mary van Kleeck, Dr. Adelaide T. Case 
and Mrs. Mary K. Sitkhovitch, who was 
chairman of the meeting. Students 
from the General Theological Seminary 
and members of the Church Army also 
attended. f 


by 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
Rt. Rev. Francis M. Taitt, S. T. D., Bishop. 
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Dr. Joseph Fort Newton Will Remain in 
Capacity of Special Preacher for 
Associated Churches, 

An unexpected surprise greeted, the 
communicants and other worshippers 
attending services of the Associated 
Churches of St. James and St. Luke and 
the Epiphany, followed by expressions,, 
of gratification, When announcement 
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was made at all services Sunday last, 
that the Rev. Dr. Joseph Fort Newton 
will remain as an important link in the 
program adopted by these two promi- 
nent churches in their joint effort to 
approach a solution of Philadelphia’s 
central city church problem. 
Arrangements have ibeen effected, it 
was announced by the Rey. Dr. John H. 
Mockridge, whereby Dr. Newton will 
serve in the capacity of special preacher 
for the Associated Churches, and as 
such will be the official connecting link 
between the two churches which in 
pooling their resources in the develop- 
ment of the city church plan and in 


worshipping together, still maintain 
their separate identity as individual 
parishes. 


Under the arrangement entered into 
and which becomes immediately effec- 
tive, Dr. Newton will be known as the 
special preacher of the Associated 
Churches of St. James and St. Luke and 
the Epiphany, and will cease to be co- 
rector of St. James’ Church. 


Chapter Meeting of the Church League 
for Industrial Democracy. 

“Fascist Tendencies in the United 
States or Industrial Democracy in Re- 
verse’ was discussed in a meeting held 
last week under tne auspices of the 
Philadelphia Chapter of the Church 
League for Industrial Democracy. This 
Philadelphia group is a branch of a 
national organization of clergy and laity 
or the Episcopal Church to bring to- 
gether for study and action those who 
seek to annly the principles of Christ in 
industrial society. 

The meeting was held in Holy Trin- 
ity Memorial Chapel, and plans were 
discussed for the winter’s program of 
the Chapter in this city and Vicinity. 
The main subject for discussion on Fri- 
day night was presented by the Rev. 
L. Bradford Young, assistant to the 
Rev. Dr. J. Howard Melish, rector 
of the Church of the Holy Trinity, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Mr. ‘Young is the 
elergyman who recently achieved the 
record of holding the rectorship of a 
parish for probably the shortest time of 
any priest of the Episcopal Communion 
in this country as a result of attacks 
made on him in the Hearst newspapers 
in connection with his activity in labor 
troubles. 

Last summer Mr. Young received and 
accepted a call to the rectorship of Trin- 
ity Church, San Francisco. Publication 
of newspaper articles followed. Mr. 
Young meanwhile had resigned his po- 
sition as assistant to Dr. Melish, had 
packed his household goods, purchased 
his tickets to California and had said 
his farewells to his Brooklyn friends, 
when he received word that the vestry 
of the California parish desired his 
resignation. In the meantime the Bishop 
of California, the Rt. Rev. Edward L. 
Parsons, who is National President of 
the Church League for Industrial De- 
mocracy, succeeded in having the ves- 
try to withdraw the request for a resig- 
nation and to confer with the Brooklyn 
clergyman. Mr. Young went to Cali- 
fornia and conferred with the vestry. 
Finally on September 17, at another 
meeting, by a vote of 5 to 3 the vestry 
renewed its request for Mr. Young’s 
resignation, which the Brooklyn priest 
gave. In this situation Mr. Melish 
stepped into the picture and recalled 
Mr. Young to resume his former posi- 
tion as assistant to him at Holy Trinity 
Church, Brooklyn. 


Dedication Service in New Church. 

The nave and one of the transepts 
of the new Church of the Holy Com- 
forter, in Aronimink Park, Drexel Hill, 
were dedicated November 4. 
Taitt officiated at the dedication, as- 
wgisted by the Very Rev. Dr. Charles W. 


cese of Newark. 


Bishop. 
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Shreiner, Dean of the Chester Convoca- 
ition, and the Rev. Dr. C. W. Schiffer, 
rector of Holy Comforter. 

The new church, when completed, 
will add aotnher of the many beautiful 
churches in and around the city’s 
suburbs. 

S. H. Warnock. 


te) 
VIRGINIA. 

Rt. Rev. Hk St. G. Tucker, D. D.. Bishop. 
Rt. Rev. Frederick D. Goodwin, D. D., 
Coadjutor. 

——  —_ 0 —_—_———__ 

Mission at Hanover. 

A teaching mission of unusual inter- 
est was conducted by the Rev. Henry E. 
Batcheller at St. Paul’s Church, Han- 
over, October 20-25. Mr. Batcheller is 
one of the most sought after missioners 
in the Church. His timely sermons and 
answers to questions held the interest 
of large congregations, among which 
were many who were not Episcopalians. 
He is a loyal scholarly churchman who 
has the happy faculty of interesting all 
kinds of people. 


—_————0 
NEWARK. 
Rt. Rev. W. R. Stearly, D. D., Bishop. 
Rt. Rev. B. M. Washburn, D. D., Coadjutor 


 ( ) —— 
Suffragan Bishop Elected. 

The Rev. Theodore R. Ludlow, rec- 
tor of the Church of the Holy Com- 
munion, South Orange, New Jersey, and 
an associate member of the Forward 
Movement Commission, was elected 
Suffragan Bishop of the diocese on Oc- 
tober 22. The election took place at 
a special convention held in Trinity Ca- 
thedral, Newark. Mr. Ludlow was 
elected on the eleventh ballot. Other 
candidates were the Rev. W. O. Kin- 
solving, of Calvary, Summit; the Rev. 
Canon W. O. Leslie, Jr., of Trinity Ca- 
thedral; and the Rev. J. F. Hamblin, 
of St. John’s, Newark; all in the Dio- 
The convention voted 
a salary of $6,000 a year and the use 
of a house for the suffragan. The post 
was created to assist Bishop Washburn, 
now coadjutor, who will become bishop 
of the diocese when the resignation of 
Bishop Stearly is accepted by the House 
of Bishops at its approaching meeting. 
Mr. Ludlow was born in Sherman, 
Texas, and is fifty-two years old. He 
will confer with Bishop Stearly and 
Bishop Washburn before accepting. 


te} 
CONNECTICUT. 
Rt. Rev. F. G. Budlong, D. DA. TT. BD 


0 
The Venerable Frank S. Morehouse 
Retires from Archdeaconry, 

A memorable session of the Arch- 
deaconry of Fairfield was held on Sep- 
tember 28 at St. Luke’s Church, Bridge- 
port, when the Venerable Frank S. 
Morehouse, retired from office, having 
been Archdeacon for eleven years. 
From the large assemblage of delegates 
one cordial note of appreciation for his 
splendid service was sounded and a uni- 
fied mark of affection expressed. He 
leaves the Archdeaconry to assume the 
rectorship of St. James’ Church, New 
London, Conn. His successor, recom- 
mended to the Bishop for confirmation, 
is the Rey. William H. Jepson, pastor 
of St. Luke’s Church, in which the ses- 
sion was held. 

K. M. 
<a 
HARRISBURG. 

Rt. Rev. Wyatt Brown, D. D., Bishop. 

—— oem (5 
Largest Assemblage in History of 
Diocese. 

Forty-six hundred persons, the great- 
est Number ever assembled under the 
auspices of the Church at one time in 
the history of the diocese, met in For- 
ward Movement Mass Meetings Sunday 
night, October 27, in three diocesan 
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Harrisburg, Williamsport and 
Altoona. The meeting in the State 
Education Building in Harrisburg, 
where 2,160 persens, including a choir 
of 500, filled the large forum, was ad- 
dressed by the Rt. Rev. Henry Wise 
Hobson, D. D., Chairman of the For- 
ward Movement Commission; Mr. 
Charles P. Taft, of Cincinnati, member 
of the Forward Movement Commisson, 
and the Rt. Rev. Wyatt Brown, Bishop 
of the diocese. The Rev. Arthur C. W. 
Pfaffko was chairman of the meeting. 
A priest of the Macedonian-Bulgarian 
Church and a priest of the Rumanian 
Church in their vestments walked to- 
gether in the procession. The meeting 
was broadcast from a local radio sta- 
tion. Fourteen hundred persons, in- 
cluding a choir of 350, filled the Capi- 
tol Theatre in Williamsport, where the 
speakers were the Rev. Oliver J. Hart, 
D. D., of St. John’s, Washington, D. C., 
and Dr. Larkin Glazebrook, member of 
the Commission on Evangelism. The 
Rev. J. Moulton Thomas was chairman 
of the meeting. BHleven hundred per- 
sons, including a choir of 150, packed 
St. Luke’s Church, Altoona. The speak- 
ers here were the Rev. Don Frank Fenn, 
D. D., of St. Michael and All Angels, 
Baltimore, and Mr. John I. Hartman, 
of Lancaster, member of the Forward 
Movement Commission. Canon Lewis D. 
Gottschall was chairman of the Altoona 
meeting. 


centers, 


New Memorial Organ Dedicated. 

A new memorial organ, erected by 
M. P. Moller, of Hagerstown, Md., the 
gift of Miss Helen Kapp, in St. Mark’s 
Church, Northumberland, the Rey. 
George H. Toadvine, Jr., vicar, was 
dedicated on the evening of St. Luke’s 
Day by Bishop Wyatt Brown. The ser- 
mon was preached by the Bishop. The 
Rev. Herbert Connop and the Rev. Wil- 
liam E. Kunkel, former vicars; Arch- 
deacon Robert T. McCutchen and many 
of the clergy participated in the service. 
Professor J. Lewis Roberts, of Sunbury, 
Save an organ recital. After the service 
a reception was held at the home of 
Miss Kapp. 

.Clifford W. French. 
O—————u“-“—q“« 
GEORGIA. 

Rt. Rev. F. F. Reese. D. D., Bishop 

Rt. Rev. M. S. Barnwell, D D., ‘Coadjutor. 
—————_0 
Executive Council Meets. 

A meeting of the Executive Council 
was held at Christ Church, Savannah, 
October 25, preceded by meetings of 
the Departments. Only routine busi- 
ness was transacted, the meetings hay- 
ing been called primarily to set the 
budget for the coming year. 

It was shown that the improved fi- 
nancial condition of the peuple in the 
diocese is reflected in increased and 
more consistent giving and the budget 
for the year was increased about $1,000 
over last year’s. Bishop Barnwell pre- 
sided over the meetings, but Bishop 
Reese was present at several of them. 


Bishop Reese Celebrated Highty-first 
Birthday. 

Bishop Reese spent October 23, his 
eighty-first birthday at his office in the 
morning and in the evening his family 
gave a buffet dinner in his honor at 
which, besides the immediate family, 
were Bishop and Mrs. Barnwell and 
the local clergy and their wives. 

Bishop Reese received an overwhelm- 
ingly large number of congratulatory 
letters, telegrams and personal greet- 
ings from friends who love and admire 
him. 

Y. P. F. Will Make Survey. 

The Young People’s Division of St. 
John’s Church, Savannah, the Rey. C. 
C. J. Carpenter, rector, has decided to 
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have a social service program this year 
and is going to make a survey of the 
local industries, institutions, the hous- 
ing problem, etc. 


Rector’s Sixth Anniversary Celebrated. ' 


The congregation of St. Michael and 
All Angels’ Church, Savannah, gave 
their rector and his wife, the Rev. Jo- 
seph Burton and Mrs. Burton, a sur- 
prise party Wednesday, October 30. The 
party took the form of a miscellaneous 
shower, and was in honor of his sixth 
anniversary as rector of the parish. 

Julia St. Clair Moore. 
0 
CHICAGO. 
George Craig Stewart, D. D., 
Bishop. 
> 0 S 
Peace Services in Chicago. 

At the instance of the Diocesan De- 
partment of Social Service, Dr. Herbert 
W. Prince, chairman, several peace serv- 
ices will be held in the diocese on No- 
vember 10. A sectional service is sched- 
uled for Church of the Epiphany in the 
evening, with west side parishes and 
choirs participating. 

A special service in which foreign 
consuls and color guards will take part, 
will be at St. James’ Church. In Lake 
Forest, at the Church of the Holy Spirit, 
Dr. Prince will have the American Le- 
gion and similar groups taking part in 
the service. 


Rt. Rev. 


Canon Bell Has Mission. 

The Church was urged to interest her- 
self in politics and social problems by 
Canon Bernard Iddings Bell during a 
week’s mission at St. Luke’s Pro-Cathe- 
dral, Evanston. 

Canon Bell commended the restless- 
ness of youth at the present time, say- 
ing such is a sign of progress and an 
indication that the younger generation 
is seeking something in the way of a 
challenge to fill the vacuum individual 
lives. 

“Our young people are living empty 
lives,’’ said Canon Bell, ‘“‘largely because 
the Church hasn’t supplied a challeng- 
ing task. Unless the Church does sup- 
ply such, youth undoubtedly will turn 
to Bolshevism, Fascism and Hitlerism. 
These elements are religions, whether 
we like to admit it or not. They area 
poor quality of religion, in our judg- 
ment, but they offer a way out of the 
empty existence for many.” 

Canon Bell proposed what he termed 
a “New Crusade for God,’’ which he 
said would make religion a definite part 
of the daily life. 


—  — 0 
NORTH CAROLINA. 

Rt. Rev. Edwin A. Penick, D. D., Bishop. 
2) —_ —-—— 

Alumni of Virginia Seminary Hold 
Meeting. Dean Walace E. Rol- 
lins is Guest of Honor. 

Alumni, sometime and present stu- 
dents of the Virginia Theological Semi- 
nary at Alexandria, who are now resi- 
dent in the North Carolina Dioceses, 
gathered in annual session at Christ 
Church Parish House, Raleigh, yester- 
day. 

In the absence of Bishop Edwin A. 
Penick, who found it impossible to be 
present, Bishop Thomas C. Darst of the 
Diocese of Hast Carolina was toastmas- 
ter at the meeting which followed the 
serving of a luncheon by the Christ 
Church Service League. 

Dean Wallace E. Rollins of the Semi- 
nary, guest of honor, spoke on the im- 
provements at the seminary, the changes 
that have taken place and plans for the 
future. Many of those present had been 
students at the seminary during the 
time that Dean Rollins has been at its 
head. 

The Rev. David Yates, rector-elect of 
Saint Philip’s Church, Durham, was re- 
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appointed secretary of the alumni asso- 
ciation, and Raleigh designated as the 
place of meeting for the fall of 1936. 
In addition to that of Dean Rollins, 
there were impromptu speeches by sev- 
eral members of the group. ; 

Announcement was made of the ac- 
ceptance by the Rey. Henry F. Kloman 
of Farmville, of the chaplaincy of Saint 
Mary’s School. 


oO - 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Rt. Rev. Henry K. Sherrill, D. D., Bishop. 
Rt. Rev. S. G. Babcock, D. D., Suffragan. 
fe) 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew Meets in 
Diocesan Assembly. 

One hundred boys and young men at- 
tended the meeting of the Diocesan As- 
sembly of the Brotherhood of St. An- 
drew, held at St. Paul’s Cathedral, Bos- 
ton, October 25. Practically every 
chapter in the diocese was represented 
and gratifying reports of progress were 


made. The Rt. Rev. W. Blair Roberts, 
D. D., Bishop of South Dakota, ad- 
dressed the Assembly, telling of the 


work being done by the thirty Sioux In- 
dian Brotherhood Chapters in his field. 
Leon C. Palmer, of Philadelphia, Gen- 
eral Secretary, spoke on the challenge 
of the Forward Movement of the Church 
for earnest personal service by each 
man and boy, and showed how the 
Brotherhood Chapter in the parish can 
be made an effective agency for carry- 
ing out the program cf the Forward 
Movement. 

Following the public meeting, confer- 
ences with local leaders were held look- 
ing toward the holding of a provincial 
convention of the Brotherhood Chap- 
ters, followed by a series of conferences 
on life adjustment problems of youth. 


O 
OHIO. 
Rt. Rev. W. L. Rogers, D. D., Bishop. 
OO 
Church Clubs Meet. 

Men of the Church were called upon 
to combat compromise and to stand 
firmly for their Christian beliefs in busi- 
ness and social life by representatives 
of Church Clubs at the thirty-third an- 
nual conference of the Federation of 
Church Clubs, held in Cleveland last 
week. 

“We ask the earnest and prayerful 
support of our Bishops and other clergy 
in bringing to laymen a deeper sense of 
their material and spiritual obligations 
to the Church and the Master in these 
days when religion is being challenged 
as never before, and a general break- 
down in the moral fabric of our society 
seems to threaten,” declare resolutions 
adopted by the conference. 

“We challenge the men of the Church 
to combat the spirit of compromise 
which is rampant on every hand, in our 
churches and without. We ask them to 
stand firmly for Christian principles in 
business, in the home and in social con- 
tacts.”’ 

The conference took steps toward the 
establishment of a permanent, full-time 
office of the Federation in New York or 
Washington. 


————————_0—__—_——__ 
DELAWARE. 
Rt. Rev. Philip Cook. D. D., Bishop. 
a eee 
Harvest Home Festival. 

The Bishop made his usual fall visit 
to Sussex County on October 27, and 
went to old Prince George Church, Dags- 
bro, where a church full of people met 
him on a lovely afternoon. The ser’vice 
was a Harvest Home festival, and it is 
the plan to hold one such service each 
year. There is also a plan on foot to 
have three big services in the three old 
churches in the county—Rogation Day 
at St. George’s; Whitsunday at Old, 
Christ Church, and the Harvest Home 
service at Prince. George. 
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St. Andrew’s Dedicated. 

On Sunday, October 27, the Bishop 
visited and dedicated St. Andrew’s 
Community Centre, which was built to 
replace the old church that was burned 
in 1983. Here the church is that happy 
combination of a church and a plant 
that meets all the social and religious 
requirements of the people. 

* a * 

October 24 and 25 will stand out as 
great days in the diocese throughout 
next year, for the clergy and a fine 
group of lay men and women met the 
Bishop and a budget of expectancies 
was made and then it was spent in a 
tentative program so that every place 
in the diocese knows what it ought to 
try to give and will know what assist- 
ance to expect from the general budget 
of the diocese. Some very decided steps 
were taken towards a larger social work 
in connection with the rural life 
of the diocese. There is a large tenant 
farm population in the diocese and these 
people have become isolated until their 
social conditions are in need of some 
drastic help. The clergy of Sussex 
County have formed a deanery and are 
trying to work so that every acre of 
the county will be covered as far as is 
possible in so thickly settled a country; 
the average farm has only 83 acres. 
Many of the rural children are in need 
of clinical attention, but there is only 
one hospital in the county. 

* * * 

The Church Schools of Sussex County 
are going to enter the International 
School at Georgetown, November 8 to 
December 13. The Rev. Joseph Wood, 
the rector of St. John’s, Milton, is the 
dean of the school. 

i ee barvore 


fo) 
TENNESSEE. 
Rt. Rev. J. M. Maxon, D. D., Bishop. 
O—————“— 

Memorial Service for Bishop Gailor. 

A memorial service for the late 
Bishop Gailor was held at St. Mary’s 
Cathedral, Memphis, All Saints’ Day. 
The Rt. Rev. James M. Maxon, Bishop 
of the diocese, delivered the address. 


Service of Installation. 

The Rt. Rev. James M. Maxon was 
installed as Fourth Bishop of the Dio- 
cese of Tennessee Sunday night, Novem- 
ber 3, in St. Mary’s Cathedral, Memphis. 
Clerical and lay representatives from 
many of the parishes and missions of 
the diocese were present for the service. 
The Very Rev. Israel Noe, dean of the 
Cathedral, was the officiant at the serv- 
ice. The Bishop was conducted to his 
chair by the dean and by the Chancel- 
lor of the diocese, S. Bartow Strang, of 
Chattanooga. 


Convocation of East Tennessee. 

Characterized by a feeling of greater 
confidence than has been displayed in 
years, the Convocation of East Tennes- 
see met in St. John’s Church, Knoxville, 
October 23 and 24. The reports of all 
the parishes and missions contained 
some mention of the Forward Movement 
and what it has accomplished among 
them. Every mission and mission sta- 
tion was reported to be having services 
regularly. 

The Convocation opened with a con- 
ference of the clergy on certain parish 
problems and Convocation plans. This 
meeting was held at the Tyson Memo- 
rial Student Center, the old home of 
Senator Tyson, recently given to ‘the 
diocese by Mrs. Kenneth Gilpin, of Mill- 
wood, Va., daughter of Senator and Mrs. 
Tyson. It was decided that Convocation 
could be greatly improved if there were 
less sameness in the reports of the 
clergy and if practical problems ‘were 
presented, rather than the conventional 

(Continued on page 22.) 
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FAMILY DEPARTMENT 


NOVEMBER. 
1. All Saints. (Friday.) a. 
Twentieth Sunday after Trinity. 
10.’ Mwenty-first Sunday after Trinity. 
17. '‘"Dwenty-second Sunday after Trinity. 
34, Sunday next before Advent. 
28. Thanksgiving Day. (Thursday.) 
30. St.“‘Andrew. (Saturday.) 
! a * = * 
bOLLECT FOR THE TWENTY-FIRST 
ti SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
| (Grant, we beseech Thee, merciful Lord, 
tp’ Thy faithful people pardon and peace, 


that they may be cleansed from all their 
quiet mind; 


ins, and serve Thee with a 

rough, Jesus Christ Our Lord. Amen. 
: * * * 

ti For the Southern Churehman, 


HOW SHALL IT KNOW? 
Monica Williams. 
shall I know what God wants me to 


| 
J 
How 


i}. do, 

What [ should say—where I should g0; 

Where is He whom you say is near, 

Tow shall I know ’tis His voice I hear, 

iow shall IT know ’tis His hand you say 

3 waiting to lead me into His Way? 

How ‘shall I know His eyes though bright, 

You say, with true inward light; 

How hall I know, for many there be 
hat look just the same—just the same, 

to me. 

dd how shall I know? 

i 

Will you not listen then, 
Yor Jesus will come to those who seek, 

Not that T know Christ, as I should, 

Nor can show you Him at all, if I would, 

But through me He may point you to the 
ii Way, 

For it may be me He will use today; 

If, He, come through me, If will not know. 

If through praise or reproof, lov- 
: ingly so, ; ; 

or ‘tis only through Love, Christ comes 

| / to 
hd 


while I speak, 


then 


men, 


through back 


Love—they look 


only 


again, 


bs pee eyes that 
hear 


Ana see and know that the Christ is near. 

th, listen, Friend, if you'd see His 
face 

The @hrist is here and in every place; 

Hé lives in. you and even in me, : 

But He only comes forth, when we love, 


can seé and ears that can 


dear 


| you 

Both ourselves and others—for all are— 
He, 

Don’t you see—don't you see? 

‘Tis “He” we should love in that 


see, 


whieh is 


) sey? ; 
Then all things for self, just for self, 
|) we'll deny, 
And all things to others for which they 
t have need, 
As to Christ, we will lovingly sive our 


first heed. 


“But how do 1 know 
to do?” 


You ask again and quite rightly so; 


what God wants me 


Oh, first be sure that your heart is sin- 
| -— cere 
For the secret is great and the price is 
__ dear— 
For, following Christ demands that you 
Bive, 


Not galf, but all, if in Him you will live. 
First be sure that you want to know Him, 


Truly to see, though your eyes be now 
dim. 
Truly,'to know what He wants you to 
do— 
What He wants you to speak or where 
to go. 


In this at least be well assured, 

For it is only thus, you will find the Lord. 

Goda never forces His children to come, 

He makes only conditions whereby Life is 
won! 

Oh, make up your mind you want to find 
Him, 

Then you'll win—you will win! 

Now begin at the bottom, right at the 
start, 

Just as you do in any art. 

The ladder is strong that you must climb 

For faith forms the beams of the upward 
line, 

And holds the cross-beams which in space 

Would be nothing to us without her em- 

brace; 

within 

tread, 

Upward the Way, the Saviour led. 


But her hold they are steps to 


The cross-beams are rounds of daily 
tasks, 

But when bound by faith they wear diff- 
erent masks. 


Within the first is the step of prayer. 

Which ean change all outward look of 
care 

Here we will pause awhile and rest, 

For this of all tasks is the one 
blessed. 

Oh, let us learn to pray aright, 

For through prayer, most of all, comes in- 


most 


ward light. 
Indeed all we do must through prayer be 
made strong, 


lor this is the way God helps us along. 


Oh, let us now pray as Christ taught us 
to pray, 

Not seeking for self, but Gods Kingdom 
each day; 

For this is the secret, there’s nothing be- 


side, 
In this truth alone, all good doth abide. 
But here upon Faith you must grasp with 
firm hold, 
And climl—and be bold—Oh, be bold! 
It's not easy to pray that God’s Kingdom 
shall come, 
That His will for you and in all, be done, 
through all, God careth for 


IKkemember, 
thee. 

As rain and the sunshine are one in God's 
plan, 

So sorrow and joy are alike good for man. 

“Tis we who are thinking of self we would 
please, 

But remember, all good comes not through 


self-ease; 


All good comes at last to those who per- 
sist, 

Oh, read of this truth in Gods Word, if ye 
wist. 

Tis we who are selfish and see not the 
Way, 

We ourselves blind and like sheep go 


astray. 


But now come back to the work of prayer, 

And you will find God waiting there; 

VHe is waiting to show you what to do, 

Oh, praise Him, bless Him and thank Him, 
too: 

Then stop and listen 


a thought has come 


Of a task unfinished, which should be 
done. 

\ word of praise which might well be 
said 


To lighten some sorrow you gave instead. 
Ah! do you know tis His voice you hear— 
Are not those loving aecents clear? 
And as you arise and go do His will 

A peace will invade you, a new joy, 
thrill; 

you will know 
round— 


And through each daily 
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The Way through which the Christ is 
found— 
You will know-—You will know. 
= * = 


The Glory of the Untathomable, 

We need to be on our guard against 
the oft-repeated plea—which is made 
with a good deal of winsomeness and: 
sincerity—that our holy religion needs 
to be simplified and brought within the 
reach of ‘‘the man in the street.’’ The 
Gospel itself, of course, is essentially 
lucid and simple. It is a message to 
wayfaring men: it announces something 
which is within their competence and 
understanding, and within their power 
to appropriate. This does not mean, 
however, that it will be possible for 
them, in this finite existence, to under- 
stand all the deep, underlying truths 
of the Gospel, even though they may 
wait with patience for the fulfillment 
of the promise that what they know 
not now they shall know hereafter,| 
It is, indeed, a good thing, from time to 
time, to realize that there are some facts 
in our holy religion which we can re- 
ceive, but cannot fathom. Lord Bal- 
four once said that if we could under- 
stand everything about God, God would 
at once cease to exist. We cannot com- 
press the infinite ocean of the God- 
head into a sentence, or even into a 
creed, however long and elaborate. One 
ot the joys of eternity is that we shall 
continue to explore the glorious Per- 
son of Christ, and continue to know 
more deeply the nature and the mean- 
ing of His work for sinful men. 

As an illustration of the unfathom- 
able, we may take a statement which 
fell from our Saviour’s lips: “I came 
forth from the Father, and am come 
into the world: again, I leave the world, 
and go to the Father’ (John 16:28). 
Four thoughts are suggested by His 
words, and each thought is like some 
abysmal depth. We can look down a 
little way: we can see something of the 
mystery, but we cannot fathom the 
deeps. 


The first depth we cannot fathom is 
our Lord’s statement: “I came forth 
from the father.” It is a little strange 
that while so many thousands of ser- 
mons have been published in Christian 
periodicals and in book form, so few 
sermons have been preached upon the 
words we have quoted. Not only so, but 
few of us can remember ever hearing a 
sermon preached about Christ’s eter- 
nal pre-existence. This is not to sug- 
gest that the omission is equivalent to 
a denial, but it does seem to indicate 
that other phases of our Lord’s life 
make a greater appeal to the popular 
mind. We have all listened to many 
sermons about the Man of Nazareth, 
and, of course, a great many about 
the Man of Sorrows, who was crucified 
at Calvary. Our Lord has been set 
forth as Teacher, and Leader, and Sav- 
iour; but very few preachers devote 
any time in the pulpit to a considera- 
tion of the place and position oceupied - 
by our Lord Jesus Christ before His 
advent to our world. F 

In support of this, we may think of 
the many Lives of Christ that have been 
written. The Nineteenth Century wit- 
nessed a remarkable revival of interest 
in the life of Christ, and nearly all the 
notable biographies of Jesus were pub- 
lished during that century. We have 
only to mention the names of Renan, 
Strauss, Edersheim, Farrar, Hanna, and 
many others. Of recent times we have 
had helpful volumes along the same 
line from David Smith, R. J. Campbell, 
Giovanni Papini and Bruce Barton. 


Great as is our debt to all these var- 
ious authors for the way in which they 
have set forth the earthly life of Jesus, 
there is, for the most’ part, one AS ifi- 
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cant Omission: their 
gin early enough: they do not go back 
far enough. They begin with the Na- 
tivity of Jesus: they do not begin with 
His eternal pre-existence. 

For some students it seems hard to 
believe that their Saviour, the meek 
and lowly Man of Nazareth, was from 
all eternity alongside the bosom of the 
Father. It seems difficult to believe that 
Christ has always been the timeless, 
limitless Son of God. Even the ordi- 
nary historic tenses do not apply to Him, 
for on one occasion He made a state- 
ment which, on the lips of another, 
would have been bad grammar or worse 
sense: “‘Before Abraham was, I am.” 
The only way in which we can describe 
the Lord Jesus with theological exacti- 
tude is to speak of Him as He ‘‘which 
was, and is, and is to come.’’ He is 
the eternal Iam. He always has been, 
He is from all eternity. All that He 
did and all that He became during the 
days of His flesh must be viewed in the 
light of that eternal preexistence. While 
He is the Lamb slain, He is the Lamb 
slain from the foundations of the world. 
He is from everlasting to everlasting: 
He is from the vanishing-point to the 
vanishing-point. When He came to our 
earth, He came trom the Father 

This is a depth of truth into which 
we can see a little way, but it is a 
depth we cannot fathom. It will, how- 
ever, do one practical thing for us: it 
will make ‘Unitarianism for ever impos- 
sible. Of no other man can we say 
that he was from all eternity. We can- 
not speak in the same way of the eter- 
nal. pre-existence of Confucius or Soc- 
rates. We know that Jesus is more 
than a man because His origin was so 
different from the origin of man. His 
biography must begin where no other 
biography can begin: it must begin be- 
fore He was born of a woman, and born 
under the law. Once we grasp the pro- 
found truth of the eternal pre-exist- 
ence of Christ, we shall be quite sound 
on the deity of our Lord. 


Here is a second truth we cannot 
fathom: ‘“‘And am come into the world.” 
That phrase clearly indicates His In- 
carnation and His human birth. lt 
speaks to us of a specific kind of en- 
trance into this world of sin and woe. 
It tells us that God pecame manifest in 
the flesh. It reminds us that, at a spe- 
cific moment of time, God sent forth 
His Son born of a woman. 

This is brought out with great clear- 
ness in the Greek of St. John’s Gospel, 
where we read that ‘‘in the beginning He 
was.’’ And there we have the thought 
of continuous existence. But in the ful- 
ness of time He came to be. And there 
we have the thought of His Incarna- 
tion. We shall never be able fully to 
fathom this profound mystery. He who 
was from all eternity, became Man for 
us men and for our salvation. He be- 
came the God-Man, and in His sacred 
Person eternity and time were wedded: 
Divinity and Humanity kissed each 
other. It was the supreme miracle of 
history: it had never happened before: 
it will never happen again. He who was 
with the Father from all eternity: He 
who was co-equal with God: He who 
was the ‘Second Person in the Blessed 
Trinity—came into the world, and be- 
cause He came, the world has been dif- 
ferent ever since. 

It is certain that nothing would more 
quickly give us a right view of the 
world, and of the right relationships 
that men should have with each other, 
than. a new understanding of .the In- 
carnation.. Such a wonderful emerg- 
ence in the realm of.time must involve 
results which have not yet been real- 
ized. This, however, is an aspect. of 
Christian truth with which we are. in- 
creasingly familiar in these days. Even 


stories do not be- 
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those who do not accept the orthodox 
position of the Christian faith, are per- 
suaded that in the Incarnation of our 
Lord Jesus Christ we have a clue to 
the solution of world problems which, 


if accepted and used, would lead us 
onward to peace and brotherhood. 
—Record (English). 
(To be concluded.) 
* * * 
BE LISTENING. 
Among the things that this day brings 


Will come to you a call, 
The which, unless you're listening, 


Hymnals and Prayer Books. 


within the parish. 


gregation so far as possible. 


the Church, 
Church Pension Fund, 


HYMNALS 


Standard Musical Edition at 
$1.20 per copy (or $1.00 per copy 
in lots of 100 or more). 

Special Choir Edition, heavily 
reinforced, at $1.50 per copy (or 
$1.30 per copy in lots of 100 or 
more). 

Word Edition in red or blue 
cloth at 40 cents per copy. 


as well as the Prayer Book, 
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You may not hear at all: 
Lest it be very soft and low, 


Whate’er you do, where’er you go, 
Be listening. 
Then whatsoe’er the call may be, 


To service small or great, 

To cross the seas and speak God’s love, 
To smile, to rule a state— 

When God shall come and say to you, 

“Here is the thing that you must do,” 
Be listening. 


—Author Unknown. 


Prayer Books 


FOR 


Thanksgiving and Christmas 


With the approach of Thanksgiving and Christmas each 
parish should make provision for an ample supply of 


A gift of a number of copies. | 


might be made by some generous parishioner or by groups 


In the interest of improved congregational singing, the 
General Convention has urged all churches to place the 
musical edition of the Hymnal in the hands of the con- 


As publishers of the authorized and approved Hymnal of 


in behalf of the 


we solicit your order. 


PRAYER BOOKS 


Pew Edition, 315x516, in various 


colors, at 35 cents per copy. 


Chancel Edition, 5x7 14, in various 
colors, and with larger type, at 
60 cents per copy. 


CIRCULARS SENT ON REQUEST 
Order direct from 


THE CHURCH HYMNAL CORPORATION 
(a subsidiary of the Church Pension Fund) 


20 Exchange Place, New York 


Hymnals and 


A Christian Society 


assist those Whi: 


for 


1erritory. 


“BANDED TOGETHER TO HELP ONE ANOTHER” 


Christian people 
have been berett. of. loved ones. 
age cost only $5.00 to $12.00 per year. Ministers 


i‘ 


peegot 


organized not .for FeBht abi t, to 
Death benefits to $1,500.00. Aver- 
and others please write to us’for 


Spas 


AMERICAN CHRISTIAN BENEVOLENT SOCIETY, Rushford, Minn. 
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FOR THE CHILDREN 


For the Southern Churchman. 
FOR US. 
Martha Young. 
What I want is a human Christ, 
To know just how I feel; 
What I want is All-Powerful God, 
To whom my whole must kneel. 


What I have: Truly Man—True God, 
Who taught Our Father’s Way. 
What I have: God Omnipotent— 
Let me yield wholly to His sway. 


* * * 


Gopal Finds the Thieves. 
(Founded on fact.) 


Gopal Singh looked up from his 
games on the river Dank and saw that 
the sun had set. The twinkling lighis 
of the ferryboats were dancing up and 
down on the waters. He waved gocd- 
bye to his companions, wriggled his toes 
in the shallow water to clean off some 
of the mud, and ran off toward the 
town, 

Supper would be over by now, and he 
had really meant to be on time, for it 
didn’t help his family to believe in the 
“Jesus doctrine’ if he kept on being 
late for the evening meal. His mother 
had warned him only that evening and 
said that he must stop going to the 
mission Sunday school, if he were not 
back early. 

As Gopal ran along it seemed as if 
he and the night were having a race 
together. There had been a faint, pink 
glow in the west when he stopped his 
game, but now tiny oil lamps were flick- 
ering in the bazaar streets. As he ran 
he happened to cut his toe against a 
sharp stone. In a dark archway hid- 
den from all passers-by he looked at his 
foot, and then he heard voices as two 
men walked past, so near that Gopal 
heard his father’s name mentioned. 

“Yes, I know the money is there in 
the house. Did not I see Matthma Ram 
at the goldsmith’s.shop changing all 
his family jewels into money?” 

Then the men turned a corner and 
Gopal heard no more. Still wondering 
what it meant, he reached his own court- 
yard to find the door shut. He thumped 
hard on the outside panels, for he could 
hear his mother scouring the brass sup- 
per trays ,and his sister Loti in the 
kitchen, After a time the door was 
opened and his mother looked very 
wexed at her small, mud-stained son. 

“Go wash,’ she said sternly, ‘‘the 
supper is all eaten and cleared away.’’ 
Gopal hurried over to where a big pot of 
water stood at one side of ‘the house, 
and when he was clean he called out in 
Indian fashion, “‘Bring food!”’ His eld- 
est sister brought him some chapati 
(flour and water pancakes) and a 
heaped dish of rice. 

“It is a pity you are so often late,’’ 
said Loti; then she whispered, ‘Great 
news, Brother, our father starts off on 
a long journey to Madras tomorrow. I 
head him tell our mother he is going 
to buy a shop there, and if all goes 
well we shall soon leave this poor lit- 
tle mud-walled place for a fine stone 
house in the city.” 

“Oh! Loti, when shall we go there? 
Won’t it take a lot of rupees for us to 
travel all that way?” 


“Yes,” said his sister, ‘‘almost as 
m2ny rupees as there are rice grains in 
your bowl. But our father can get 
nothing to do here, and some relative 
in Madras told him of this good bar- 
gain, so he must go quickly to secure 
it.”” Then, with a swift glance around, 


she whispered, ‘‘When our father locked 
the inner room door this morning I 
peeped through the little hole in the 
wall, and I saw him scoop up the mud 
floor and take out the treasure box 
that guards our jewels. He put them 
all into a leather bag and went out. 
Oh, dear, what will happen when I be- 
come a bride—not a gold anklet, not 
even a nose-ring? No one will want a 
beggar-girl like me,’ and Loti sighed. 

“Don’t worry, Loti, by the time your 
wedding day arrives our father will have 
made piles of rupees in Madras.”’ Just 
then their mother called, ‘“‘Time to 
sleep!’”’ and soon the house was still 
for every one was tired out after a hot, 
sultry day. 

Gopal slept in a little room with Loti 
which was near the courtyard door and 
opened on to the street. As a rule noth- 
ing ever awakened him till their mother 
loudly announced the coming of the 
day and flung cold water on his face. 
Tonight, however, Gopal fell asleep only 
to wake and find the moonlight stream- 
ing through the small square hol which 
served as a window. ‘Through it he 
could see the courtyard and everything 
as plainly as if it were daylight. He 
lay half awake, half dreaming of the 
wonderful new life in the city to which 
they might all be going so soon. Then 
in a flash he found himself wide awake 
listening, for he heard a strange scrap- 
ing, cutting noise not far from the 
window. Getting up from his charpoy 
(“string bed’) without disturbing his 
sister he crept over to the window. 
Then came the sound of soft whispers, 
“Who sleeps there? Look quick, and 
see!”’ He flattened himself-low against 
the wall as a head filled the window 
space. Happily Loti was snoring loudly. 
Then the man vanished, and Gopal shiv- 
ered with fear. 

He knew the voice belonged to one 
of the men he had seen in the dark 


archway, and now they had come to 
steal his father’s money. They were 
dacoits (armed robbers), and would 


possibly kill or wound him if he gave 
the alarm. Now they had begun to cut 
through the wall into his father’s room. 
Gopal opened the door softly and peered 
out, his heart beating wildly. ‘O Jesus, 
give me strength-of-heart,’’ he prayed. 
“My father says Christians are weak-of- 
spirit. Help me to show him you can 
make me brave.” 

There was no time to lose, for the 
dacoits were already entering the room. 
Across the courtyard were rooms occu- 
pied by some relatives, but, how could 
Gopal get over without being seen, as 
one thief was standing by his father’s 
window? Waiting till the man turned 
slightly, Gopal dashed over, flinging 
himself against the opposite door as 
he called out, ‘‘Dacoits! Dacoits!” <A 
big lame crow, a family pet, in a tree 
above added to his frantic cries. Oh! 
would they never open the door? 
thought Gopal as he saw the thieves 
tumbling out and making toward him. 
Just as they reached him, the house 
door was swung open and his uncle and 
cousins came rushing out. The dacoits 
just managed to get away, without steal- 
ing anything. 

“Truly, my son, you have saved your 
father tonight. The money means al- 
most our last hope, for had it been 
stolen I could never have got enough 
together to buy the shop in Madras. 
You showed a brave spirit, and I am 
proud of my son,” said his father, and 
Gopal looked very happy. 

“T, too, rejoice, my father, but it was 
God who helped me to throw off my 
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fears, for my heart trembled like a 
leaf.” 

“Yet thou didst not obey them, my 
son; truly, the ‘Jesus religion’ must be 
better than I thought, if it can make 
even a small, weak boy act like a lion. 
I shall read your book on my long jour- 
ney which, but for you, my son, I should 
not have been able to take.” 

Gopal joyfully lent his New Testa- 
ment, and while he prayed at home his 
father carefully read it on his way. 
Soon after Gopal’s father was baptized 
and became a faithful Christian. 

—A. O. Stott, in S. S. Times. 
* * = 


School Troubles. 

Only a week of school has gone— 
and it seems like a year!” sighed Da- 
vid. 

“Don’t talk that way yet,’’ said Jona- 
than—‘‘cheer up, and get ready for the 
ten months ahead!”’ 

Now David and Jonathan—as you 
might guess by their names—were the 
best friends in the world. Jonathan’s 
real name was John, of course; but his 
uncle had named him Jonathan when 
he was five years old, because he and 
David were always together; and Jona- 
than he had been in the village ever 
since, 

“No wonder you like school,’ Jona- 
than,’’ said David—‘‘you’re smart. But 
I’m dumb, I never can learn anything 
—Teacher said so.”’ 

Jonathan looked up quickly. 
did she say that?” he asked. 

““W-well,’’ said David, his face turn- 
ing red as Jonathan’s honest blue eyes 
looked straight at him, ‘“‘sh-she didn’t 
exactly say that. She said she was 
afraid if I didn’t change my ways, I— 
I’d never make much of a man.” 

“What’s that got to do with being 
smart or dumb?’’ said Jonathan, look- 
ing at him keenly. ‘I’m afraid I know 
what Teacher meant, David.” 

“T got to go,’’ said David quickly, with 
a frightened look, grabbing for his cap. 
“Got to go to the store for Mother be- 
fore supper.” 

“Poor old Dave,’’ said Jonathan, look- 
ing after him. “It isn’t like him to fall 
into such tricks as that. Wonder if 
I can help him to get over it.’ 

The next night David had the same 
story to tell about school, and the next, 
and the next. But he told his mother 
—he didn’t dare to tell Jonathan. 

“Wonder what’s the matter with Da- 
vid,’ said little Joyce Farley to Jona- 
than one day at recess. ‘‘He’s got such 
a sneaky look. Even when he gets his 
problems right, and Teacher gives him 
100, he looks so funny.’’ 

“‘Sh-h,’’ said Jonathan, looking round. 
“I’m worried about David, Joyce, but 
I’m waiting for my chance.” 

That afternoon Teacher wrote in 
beautiful letters on the blackboard, ‘‘An 
honest man’s the noblest work of God.” 
She told the children to write it in their 
copy-books, over and over again—to 
fill a whole page with it. She had never 
asked them to do anything like that be- 
fore, and the children thought it very 
queer. P 

Jonathan happened to glance over at 
David, and his face was as red as a 
peony. Just then Teacher strolled by, 
and bent over David’s desk to whisper, 
“Are you sick, David?’’ He murmured, 

“No’m,” without looking up, and 
scribbled on. 

When school was out, David rushed 
home without even looking at Jonathan. 
Now, Jonathan was a little hurt; for 
he and David had gone home from 
school together every day since they 
were five years old. But he was a 
manly lad, and only said to himself, 
“David’s in trouble—wish I could help 
him.” Z J 

David and Jonathan had a private 
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mailbox in the hedge, and that evening 
Jonathan slipped in a letter. On the 
envelope was scrawled in big boyish let- 
ters, Master David Hall. This is what 
the letter said: 


Dear David: 

I feel sorry for you, old pal, because 
you’re in trouble. Don’t hide it, Dave, 
but out with it—that’s the best way, 
my mother told me so. Be a man—tell 
it out—and Teacher and the rest of us 
will trust you as much as ever. 

Yours ever, 
Jonathan, 


David ran sobbing to his room, and 
his mother found him there late that 
evening. He looked at her piteously, 
and handed her Jonathan’s letter. They 
had a long talk then, and David told her 
just what his trouble was—every bit 
OL it. 

The next morning at school, just af- 
ter the chapter and prayer, David 
walked up to Teacher’s desk. He was 
trembling, but his shoulders were 
squared back like a man’s. 

“Teacher,” said David in a clear voice, 
“T have been copying my answers from 
J OyCce—every single day—and—I’ll 
—never—do—it—again.”’ He _ spoke 
very fast, and big tears rolled down his 
face, 

Teacher looked kindly into his eyes, 
and putting her hand on his head said 
gently, ‘‘That’s my brave man, David— 
I asked God to help you to do it. We 
will gladly forgive him—vwill we not, 
boys and girls?” 

“Yes, yes!’’ cried the children whose 
tender little hearts were touched. Jona- 
than threw up his eraser and caught it 
and shouted, ‘‘Hurrah!’”’ (And Teacher 
forgave him.) And big Jack, in the 
back seat, said in his deep voice, ‘‘An 
honest man’s the noblest work of God!’’ 

—Burning Bush. 
* * * 
A Queer Barber Shop. 

James and Ross were waiting their 
turn in the barber shop. They were 
watching the barber use the electric 
clippers. 

“Keen way to trim hair,’’ remarked 
James. 

“Td say,’ agreed Ross, “but you 
should see the barber shop at Uncle 
Frank’s. I’m going to help him next 
week after school closes.”’ 

“You!” laughed James. ‘Hey, fel- 
lows,’’ he called to the boys in the bar- 
ber chairs, ‘hear that? Ross says he’s 
going to turn barber down on the farm 
next week.’’ 

“Lucky fellow,’ mumbled George. 

Ross chuckled. “Bet you I have 
more fun than you do! I say, James, 
ask your mother to let you go with me.”’ 

All the week James teased Ross about 
the barber shop on the farm, but Ross 
only laughed, and said, ‘‘Better come 
along. More fun than staying in town.” 

James didn’t think so, but he was 
so curious that the day after school 
closed found him on the way with Ross. 

“Here we are,’’ said Ross, as the car 
turned into a drive shaded with old 
elms. ‘‘Welcome to the barber shop!’’ 

“And welcome to strawberry short- 
cake,’’ added Uncle Frank. 

All during dinner James wondered 
what the men meant as they talked of 
sheep dips and rounding up the flocks 
in the north and west fields; but he 
would not ask one question. 

After all the shortcake had disap- 
peared, the boys followed them out to 
the long shearing sheds. Along one side 
were many clippers attached to tiny elec- 
tric motors. The men were bringing in 
the sheep, one to each man. 

James began to chuckle. ‘‘Now I 
know what you meant by a barber sho 
on the farm, you old rascal.’’ 

“What’s that?” asked Uncle Frank. 
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“Why, sir,’’ answered James, ‘‘Ross 
has been telling me all the week he was 
going to work in a barber shop on the 
farm. I couldn’t think what he meant.’’ 

Uncle Frank laughed. “I promised 
Ross last year he might help with the 
shearing this summer. He did’ well 
rounding up sheep last year. Here you 
are, Ross,’”’ he added, as he walked over 
to the end of the row of men and sheep. 
“Let’s see what you can do.’’ 

Ross grasped the clippers, while 
Uncle Frank held the sheep. The wool 
came off in sheets and fell to the floor 
as Ross guided the buzzing clippers over 
the body of the sheep. 

“Not so bad for the first one,’’ said 
his uncle. Ross, however, was not sat- 
isfied, for it had taken him twice as 
long as it did the men to clip the wool. 

“Were’s your next one. You can do 
it alone, I think,’ and Uncle Frank 
walked down the long row, inspecting 
the wool as it was piled deeper and still 
deeper on the other side of the shed. 

The afternoon went by quickly. James 
and Ross were glad when suppertime 
same, 

“Do you suppose your uncle will let 
me help?” asked James, as he tumbled 
into bed that first night. 

“T think so,” sleepily replied Ross. 

It seemed only a short time till they 
heard someone calling. ‘‘Hey, you fel- 
lows! Roll out! I need you to help 
round up sheep this morning. James 
can ride Gray.”’ 

A little later, with breakfast over, 
the boys mounted the ponies and rode 
off to the north field. 


“Whew!’’ exclaimed James, “riding 
isn’t so easy as I thought.” 
“Oh, you’ll soon learn,’’ returned 


Ross. Lots of fun, you know.’’ 

The boys topped the rising ground 
where the north field began. “I say, 
Ross,’’ exclaimed James, “how many 
sheep does your uncle own?’’ 

“Oh, around a thousand, I think. Now 
we must help the men over here.’’ They 
soon were very busy cutting out part 
of the flock. At last, with the help of 
the big collie, the sheep were going 
down the long lane to the shearing 
sheds. The boys followed close after. 

“Good work, boys,’’ said Uncle Frank. 
“This afternoon, Ross, you show James 
around, and then tomorrow I shall need 
your help again.”’ 

“TLet’s watch the sorters,’’ suggested 


Ross. ‘Uncle sorts his wool into three 
piles. One is the wool from the old 
sheep, another that of the yearlings, 


and this is from the lambs. The fleeces 
are fine this year, I heard the men say.” 

“What kind of sheep are these?” 
asked James. 

“Merinos. Their wool is shorter and 
brings a better price than that from 
some other kinds of sheep. Short wool 
makes better cloth, too, than long 
wool.’’ 

The boys watched the men baling the 
wool to ship to the mills. Bale after 
bale was piled onto the big trucks, ready 
for the trip to the depot. 

“Unele sends his wool to mills in 
Connecticut. He will have a lot to send 
this year.” 

“Wasn’t it in a Connecitcut mill that 
George Washington ordered the goods 
for the suit he wore when he made his 
first speech in Congress?’”’ asked James. 
“Hello!” he exclaimed, before Ross 
could answer. ‘‘What’s going on here? 
What are they doing with that water?” 

“Where? Oh, those are the sheep 
troughs where the sheep are dipped to 
free them from insects and diseases. 
The men drive the sheep into the trough 
at this end. Tomorrow you and I are 
to keep the sheep walking through the 
trough into this big yard, where they 
dry off. They put poison in the water, 
you know, so we have to keep the sheep 
moving.’”’ 
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The boys stood watching the men as 
Uncle Frank came along. “Ross, you 
take Red’s place while he helps load 
the trucks. Then you boys may go to 
the depot with me.” 

The big trucks went rumbling to 
town. “Well,” asked Uncle Frank, as 
they rode along, “how do you like it 
on a sheep farm, James?’’ 


James grinned. “Just fine, sir. I’d 
like to stay longer.’’ 

“We will drive around and you can 
ask your mother.” 

It did not take long to get his 
mother’s consent, and all summer 


James worked with Ross and the men. 
He learned to ride, and he could sort 
wool so well that the old sorter re- 
marked, ‘‘You’ll do, for a young un,” 
which was high praise for James from 
him. 

Not only did he learn how sheep 
raising was carried on on this big farm, 
but he learned that thousands and 
thousands of acres in Argentina, Mexico, 
Australia and South Africa are devoted 
to sheep raising. He learned that more 
wool clothing is worn in this country 
than any other, and that millions of 
pounds of wool are imported every 
year. 

He found out also that in some coun- 
tries sheep are kept for their milk, from 
which cheese is made, and that in New 
Zealand sheep are raised largely for 
mutton. 

“Well, James,’’ said Uncle Frank, 
“do you want to spend another summer 
on the farm?” 

“T surely do. I’ve learned more than 
I did last year in school, and had heaps 
of fun besides.” 

“Be sure you come back in time for 
the first shortcake next summer,” said 
Aunt Grace, as the car took the boys 
back to their homes and _ school.— 

—Youth’s World. 
* * #* 
For the Southern Churchman, 
I MUST BE RETURNING. 
Florence Van Fleet Lyman. 
A day dull at its dawning 
Made me feel wistful too 
Till I beheld up in the sky 
The sun a-shining through. 


The rays so brightly radiant 
Lit with glory below, 

This earth that I live on 
And its sheltering I know. 


And the song birds hymned praises 
And breath of all the flowers 

The wind carried as incense 
To sweeten the hours, 


Being grateful, I bethought me 
That from my heart and soul 
I must be returning 
Thanks for the day and its gold. 
* ™ * 


During a recent examination at a pub- 
lic school one of the questions set was 
the following: 

“Tf King Alfred were alive today, 
what would be his views on (a) Con- 
scription, (b) Universal Suffrage, (c) 
the Press, (d) Polo?” 

A boy with-a very logical and practi- 
cal turn of mind wrote: 

“Tf King Alfred were alive today, he 
would be too old to take any interest in 


any of these things.” —Ex. 
ye fey st” 
YOUNG. 
Iam a sister for him and he is my 
brother— 
But he is too little for us to talk to each 
other— 
Each morning I show him my doll and 
my book, 
And each morning he is too little to 
look, 
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Classified Advertisments and Notices 


ab notices and advertisements, exeepting positions wanted, will be inserted in 


iiete department at a rate of 20 cents per agate line each insertion. 


Special raes 


t contracts of any length. A rate of 15 cents per line is made to persons seeking po- 


eitions. 
Copy for this department must be 


vertisement accepted for less than 50 cents. 
pigs received not later than Tuesday of the week in 


whch it is intended that the first insertion shall appear. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


CHURCH VESTMENTS. 
Cathedral Studio, Church embroideries, 
Altar and Pulpit Hangings. Stoles from 


86.50. Burse ¢nd veil from $10. Surplice 
fromn $8. Send for complete iine of pure 
Irieh linens by the yard. Silks, fringes 
and gold thread. Embroidered emblems 
ready to appy. Altar Guild Handbook, 
B80. 

L, V. MACKRILLE 

11 W. Kirke St., Chevy Chase, 
Washington, D. C. 


Telephone Wisconsin 2752. 


CHURCH LINEN. 

FINE IRISH LINEN specially selected 
for Church use. 36 inches to 54 inches 
wide, cut any length. Sample of 12 qua~ 
lities on’ request. Mary Fawcett Com- 
pany, 812 Berkeley Ave., Trenton, N. J 


: FOUNTAIN PENS. 
LIFETIME GUARANTEED FOUNTAIN 
PENS, price 75 cents each or (2) pens for 
$1.25, postpaid. These pens are guaran- 
teed to give satisfaction. Colors—pearl- 
Bray, the same pens that sell] in stores 
for $2. 
‘}I also take subscriptions for all maga- 
vines published, at publisher’s rates, or 
less, and I will appreciate your orders. 
Sold by a shut-in. Edward P. Broxton, 
1426 Arsenal Avenue, Augusta, Ga, 


RAZOR SHARPENER, 

SHARPENS ANY. STRAIGHT RAZOR, 
or safety razor. Guaranteed by Mmanu- 
facturers. 50 cents per cake, or 3 cakes 
for $1.00. 1 take subscriptions for all 
magazines published at publishers’ rates, 
or less. Sold by a wheel chair invalid. 
Faward P. Broxton, 1426 Arsenal Avenue, 
Augusta, Ga. 


—— 


BULBS FOR SALE. 


EMPEROR, 100, $3; KING ALFRED, 
100, $5; TRUMPET MAJOR, 1,000, $5; 100, 
$1.00; GOLDEN SPUR, 100, $1.25; WHITE 
NARCISSUS, 100, $1. Postage extra. 


MRS. FRED B. JONES. 
Gloucester, Virginia. 


SITUATION WANTED. 
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; 4 CLERICAL. 

PRIEST, YOUNG, HOLY ORDERS, SIX- 
teen years; held two rectorates; de- 
sires supply work. Good reader and 

' preacher. Willing to go anywhere, pre- 
ferably South. Write “Supply,” care of 

!; Southern Churchman, 


i CLERICAL. 

PRIEST: FREE TO SUPPLY PARISH, OR 
institution for January. State stipend. 
Address Rector, Newtown, 
Penna. 


LADY OF REFINEMENT WISHES POSI- 
tion as companion, or housekeeper in a 
‘small family, or business couple. Ad- 
dress “A-A,” care of Southern Church- 
man. 


Episcopal 


CHURCH INTELLIGENCE. 
(Continued from page 17.) 


‘reports of the numbers of confirmations 
and the number of baptisms, ete. 

Bishop Maxon presented his plans for 
the Convocation and for the diocese as 
a whole. He laid emphasis upon the 
opportunities which lie before the 
Church in this area of great develop- 
ment, and suggested to Convocation the 
possibility of establishing missions and 
schools. 

Thomas R. Thrasher. 
———_——0 
NEBRASKA. 
Rt, Rev. Ernest V. Shayler, D. D., Bishop. 
—090—————__ 

Hospital Trustees and Members Elected, 

Members. of Bishop Clarkson Memo- 
rial Hospital Association elected thirty 
new members of the Association re- 
cently. These are outstanding profes- 
sional and business people from every 
part of the state. They in turn elect 
the Hospital Trustees of whom the 
Bishop of the diocese is always the 
chairman. The resignation of Mrs. Jes- 


sie Lamb MacDonald, who has been 
superintendent since 1929, was an- 
nounced, and the appointment of Miss 
Mildred Constantine of Cambridge, 
Mass., as her successor. Mrs. MacDon- 
ald is retiring and will live in London, 
Ontario, her former home. A dinner 
was given at the Paxton Hotel to these 
two ladies last Saturday by the Trus- 
tees and Medical Staff of the Hospital. 
It was announced that during Mrs. Mac- 
Donald’s period of service the Endow- 
ment and Building Funds have been 
materially increased and the Nurses’ 
Training School brought to a very high 
state of efficiency. Clarkson Hospital, 
Omaha, has been approved by the Amer- 
ican College of Surgeons, at a recent 
Hospital Standardization Conference in 
San Francisco. 
* * * 


Church Schools of the diocese are 
sending Christmas gifts this year to 
Crow Creek Mission, Fort Thompson, 
South Dakota, and to The Seaman’s In- 
stitute in Houston, Texas. 

Eleven schools in the diocese so far 
have sent in a Birthday Thank Offering 
of $31.09. 

An Indian woman at Winnebago 
brought with her to a service she at- 


tended recently, an embroidered chal- 
ice veil and offered it for use in the 
Mission. 

Wm. J: iH Petter. 
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Personal Notes 


Change of Address. 
The address of the Rt. Rev. John Mc- 


Kim, -D; Di, ‘will “be Lunalilo Street; 
Honolulu, Hawaii, after November 15, 
TOD. 


Captain Sydney K. Evans Will Join the 
Staff of the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine. 


The Rt. Rev. William T. Manning, 
D. D., Bishop of the Diocese of 
New York, has adnnounced the _ ap- 


pointment of Captain Sydney K. Evans 
(Ch. C., U. S. N., Retired), to:the Staff 
of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
New York City. 

Chaplain Evans retired from active 
duty on October 1, shortly after com- 
pleting his sixth year in the Bureau of 
Navigation as Head of the Chaplains’ 
Division, his previous post being the Na- 
val Academy, of which he was Chaplain 
more than twelve years. 

When appointed in the Navy by Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt in 1907, on 
the recommendations of the Bishops of 
New York, Washington and Central 
Pennsylvania, he was an assistant at the 
Church of the Heavenly Rest, New York 
City, and retained his membership in 
the Diocese of New York during his en- 
tire Naval career. He will take up his 
duties at the Cathedral about December 
1 

Government Appointment. 

The Ven. Henry Jouette Geiger, Arch- 
deacon of the Convocation of East Ten- 
nessee, has recently been appointed as 
Chaplain to, the Veteran’s Hospital, 
Johnson City, Tennessee. His chap- 
lainey allows him time to continue his 
services to some of the places which he 
has served in the past. 

Becomes Honorary Canon. 

The Rev. Stuart F. Gast, rector of 

St. Paul’s, Bloomsburg, Penn., has been 


appointed an Honorary Canon of St, 
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Stephen’s Cathedral, Harrisbug, Penn., 

to fill the vacaney caused by Canon Hi- 

ram R. Bennett becoming Dean of St. 

John’s Cathedral, Wilmington, Del. 

Accepts Post as Chaplain of St. Mary’s 
School. 

The Rev. Henry Fletcher Klomajn: 
has accepted the chaplaincy of St. Mary’s 
School, Raleigh, N. C., for the remain- 
der of the school year. 

The new chaplain will begin his du- 
ties November 10. 

Mr. Kloman, veteran of the Church, 
succeeds the Rev. Joseph F. Fletcher, 
young minister who resigned last spring. 

The new chaplain’s last charge was in 
Cumberland, Md. Since he graduated 
from the Virginia Theological Seminary 
he has held charges in Baltimore and 
other Maryland cities, in Virginia, in 
Maine and in North Dakota, where he 
was dean of the Fargo Cathedral from 
1916 to 1932. During the World War 
he served overseas as chaplain for the 
American Red Cross and now holds the 
rank of major and chaplain in the Offi- 
cers Reserve. 

Calls Accepzed. 

The Rev. Ernest EK. Piper, assistant at 
St. Bartholomew’s Church, New York 
City, has accepted a call of the vestry 
of Christ Church, Williamsport, Pa., to 
become rector. He expects to take 
charge the first Sunday in Advent. 

The Rev. E. Victor Kennan, for the 
past five years rector of Grace Church, 
Freeport, Illinois, has accepted a call to 
St. Paul’s Church, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Mr. Kennan will take up his duties at 
St. Paul’s on December 9. At the Des 
Moines Parish, Mr. Kennan will succeed 
the Rev. Harry S. Longley, Jr. 

The Rev. George Wilson, formerly of 
the Diocese of Chicago, has been called 


as rector of St. Paul’s Church, Fair- 
field, Conn. He has been serving in 
Texas. 


Church Furnishings | 


Gold, Silver and Brass 


Church and Chancel Furniture | 
Wrire for Catalogue 


tor Episcopal Churches. 


W. & E. SCHMIDT Co] 


308 Third Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Religious Christmas Cards 


Appropriate in design and sentiment 
for the Holy Season for sale at ‘ 


OLDEST CHURCH BOOK STORE 
New York City. Gorham Packets, 
ecards 50c, and $1.00. 
lected. 

Books of all publishers gladly supplied. 
Parish Requisites and Church Supplies. 
Prompt attention given to mail orders. 
Postage extra. Send for Christmas Cata- 


logue. 


in 
12 
All carefully se- 


Established 1900, 
EDWIN S. GORHAM, INC., 
18 West 45 Street, New York. 


L. T. CHRISTIAN | 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR 


BouJevard-Park and Patterson Avenues 
Richmond, Va. 
Office Never Crosed 


Prices te meet depressed conditions — 


"R.GEISSLER INC. 


450 SIXTH AVE.NEAR 10% ST. NEW YORK 


Ohurch Furnishin 


IN CARVED WOOD AND |i Gi 


MARBLE-BRASS ‘SILVER 
FABRICS + WINDOWS \ 
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Does Every 
Churchman Know Thisr 


HE asking Program and Budget of the General Church for 1936 was set by the Genera 1 
Convention at $2,700,000. To restore the work of the General Church to the level of this 
figure will require an income from pledges of $1,967,474. The balance will be provided 

by an income from the United Thank Offering, trust funds and miscellaneous sources. 


The sum of the Objectives which the dioceses have adopted for this year’s Canvass, in lieu of 
Quotas mathematically calculated, is $1,429,201. 


This means that the people of the Church are being asked by the dioceses for the sup- 
port of the General Church Program of 1936 $538,273 less than the amount needed 
to restore the work to the $2,700,000 level. 


What is perhaps more important is that the dioceses are asking less than the amount needed to 
hold the General Church Program where it was pledged by the General Convention. 


The amount needed from pledges to keep the present Emergency Schedule in effect 
in 1936 is $1,580,589. The sum of the Objectives reported by the dioceses to the Na- 
tional Council is $151,288 short of this figure. 


The Church should realize, therefore, at this date, before the beginning of the Canvass, that 
even though the diocesan Objectives are attained in full and subsequently paid 100%, the Na- 
tional Council, meeting on February 11, 1936, will lack approximately $150,000 of the amount 
needed to balance the Emergency Schedule. 


Will the dioceses secure for General Missions an amount which is $150,000 greater than the sum 
of the Objectives which they have accepted? 


If not, will our Church consent to a further cut of its General Work of $150,000 below the Emer- 
gency Schedule; a schedule that is $1,381,918 below the actual expenditures of 1931? 


. 


The Every Member Canvass is a Church-wide referendum. It will settle the question of the 
Budget for 1936 long before the National Council meets next February. There are three choices: 


1. The Program and Budget of Restoration—Figures set by the General Conven- 
tion, $2,700,000. The sum of the Objectives is $583,273 less than the amount 
needed. 


2. The Stand-Still Program and Budget—An Emergency Schedule set by General 
Convention at $2,313,115. The sum of the Objectives is $151,288 less than the 
amount needed. 


3. The Program and Budget of Disaster—Failure by the Church in this Canvass 
to provide the funds needed to maintain work at the figure of the Emergency 
Schedule. General Convention ordered ‘“‘that the National Council shall under 
no circumstances incur debt to meet the shortage, but shall make such reductions 
in appropriations as may be necessary to bring them within expected receipts re- 
duced by a reasonable factor of safety.” 


An increase of 11% in the pledges for 1936 will raise the Budget and work 
of the general Church above the stand-still basis it occupies at present. 


THE FIELD DEPARTMENT OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
281 FOURTH AVENUE $3 ae NEW YORK 
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3 Educational 


The General Theological 
Seminary 


CHELSEA SQUARE, NEW YORK 


The next Academic year begins on the last 
Wednesday in September 

Special students admitted and Graduate 
Courses for graduates of other Theclogical 
Seminaries. + 

The requirements for admiasio: and other 
astioulaxe can be had from THE DEAN, 
iChelsea Square, New York, N. Y. 


Christ Church School] 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY, VA. 
A country school for boys; well located. 


College preparatory, moderate cost. Per- 
eomal attention: scholarships. Apply to 
Wm. D. Smith, Jr., Headmaster( for infor- 
mation, Christchurch, Va. 


ST. MARGARET'S SCHOOL 


TAPPAHANNOCK. VIRGINIA. 


A Church School for girls. Boarding 
Department limited to 70. College Pre- 
paratory Course and Intermediate Grades. 
Athletics. Very moderate cost. 

Country life and simplicity without {iso- 
tation. Beautiful grounds on Rappahan- 
«gock River. Three dormitories for differ- 


es. 
+e ODI TH LATANE, Headmistress. 


The Virginia Theological 
Seminary 


ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA | 
Vor catalogue and other informatiun, 
Address THE DEAN I 


The Beckford School 


WOODSTOCK, VIRGINIA. 

A school for younger boys. Second 
grade through Junior High School. On 
modern farm in Shenandoah Valley. Sum- 
ger camp. Limited enrollment. Fifty 
foliars monthly. 

EDMUND BURKE WHELAN, 
Headmaster. 


The Bishop Paprne 
Divinity School 


The accredited Seminary of the Church for 
colored mer for the ministry. The 
wince ouvers the full course for Deacong 
end Priest’s Orders. The degree of D. D. 
awarded. ; 
‘For catalogue and information. apply to 
Rev. S. G. Ribble, M. A., D. D., Dean 
Petersburg, Va. 


The Episcopal Theological School 


Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Affiliated with Harvard University. 
Dean H. B. Washburn, 3 Mason Street. 


NATURAL BRIDGE 
». ONE OF THE SEVEN 
mB) NATURAL WORLD WONDERS 


COTTAGES Dowkle Romi j 20 
$950 per Person. 
HOTEL’ 5S© andup 
NATURAL BRIDGE, VIRGINIA. | 


SOCTHERN CHURCHMAN 


THOUGHTS for the 
THOUGHTFUL 


This is a Christian duty—that we re- 
joice. Joy is ‘‘the flag hoisted to signify 
that Christ is believed and loved indeed. 


Bishop Chase once urged his clergy 
to be ‘pastoral students and student 
pastors.”’ 


The first evidence of the grace of God 
in a person’s life is a longing for the 
salvation of others. 


I do not know any way in the world 
to live above doubt except to live a high 
spiritual life. The clouds shadow the 
low lands. —Dr. J. B. Gambrell. 


“Only in prayer and consecration can 
we be made efficient in life and effective 
in witness.”’ 

—tThe Sound of Trumpets. 


I resolved that I would permit no man 
to narrow and degrade my soul by mak- 
ing me hate him. 

—Booker T. Washington. 


“Tt is easy in the world to live after 
the world’s opinions; it is easy in soli- 
tude to live after our own; but the 
Great Man is he who in the midst of 
the crowd keeps with perfect sweetness 
the independence of solitude.’’ 

—Emerson. 


To know we must be. To know mu- 
sic one has to be musical. To know art 
one must be artistic. To know Christ 
one must be Christlike, share His life, 
and to so share Him means eternal life 
in the life that now is. 

—H. H. Rountree. 


If we hesitate to bring politics into 
our religion, let us strive to bring our 
religion into politics. 

—Robert Taylor. 


Give, if thou canst, an alms; if not, 
afford, instead of that, a sweet, and gen- 
tle word. —Herrick. 


I kneel to pray, 

But know not what to say; 
I cannot tell 

What may be ill or well: 
But as I look 

Into Thy face or Book 
I see a tove 

From which I cannot move: 
And learn to rest 

In this—Thy will is best: 

—Mark Guy Pearse. 


Not in a dim uncertainty I g0; 

What place have they for doubt whose 
past is filled 

With witness of the power of God Him- 
self? 

Nay, rather, as I tread a path unknown, 

I’ll rest my soul upon this thing I know, 

That God, who filled my past with cer- 
tain good, 

Is with me yet. This is enough for me. 
—M. M. Dexter. 


I believe that no morality based on sec- 
ularism can be satisfactory. It is through 
the divine life in men, the Christ in 
us, that ethics belong to the eternal or 
spiritual world and that moral conduct 
becomes as it were the sacrament, the 
outward and visible sign of faith, hope, 
and love directed to a Being who in His 
nature sits above the conflict of right or 
wrong. What is relative and subjective 
in morality is thus anchored to absolute 
truth and goodness. Christianity is a 
divine life, not a divine science, 

—Dean Inge. 
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CONFIRMATION 
PAPERS 


By 
CANON F. E. HOWITT 


. Confirmation and Baptiem. 
. Baptism and the Christian Covenant 
. The Baptismal Covenant— Repentance. 


The Beptismal Covenani—Faith and the 
Faith. 


The Baptismal Covenant—The Faith. 
. The Baptismal Covenant—Obedience 
. The Lord’s Supper. 

The Means of Grace. 


morn 


erse 


A series of informing pamphlets compiled 
by Canon F. E. Howitt. They have an in- 
estimable value in instructing those who con- 
template membership in the Church, and for 
impressing the already confirmed with the 
sacredness and meaning of this holy ritual. 


Price, single pamphlet, each......... 5 cente 
Complete set of eight.............. 25 cente 


Order from 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN 
COMPANY 


Richmond, Va. 


XANTHINE 


will hereafter be sold in the new style 
bottle and package. Always best for 
the hair. Not to dye, but restores the 
color, promotes growth and prevents 
dandruff. 

Price, $1.00 at druggists, or sent pre- 
paid by us, 

XANTHINE CO., Richmond, Va. 


he Ewart’s Cafeteria 
EXCELLENT FOOD 
REASONABLE PRICES 


Richmond, Va. 
112-114 N. 5th St. 
Norfolk, Va. 
112-114 Market St. 


Washington, D. C. 
522 13th, N. W. 


Some Important Facts in 
English Church History 


EXAMINED AND REVIEWED 
By 
REV. W. P. WITSELL, D. D. 


This is an illuminating and instrue- 
tive review of the history of the Mpis- 
copal Church in England from the ear- 
liegt records, with commentaries on the 
book with the above title compiled by 
the Rev. C. L. Wells, D. D., of Sewanee, 
Tenn. 


As a digest of the records of the es- 
tablishment and growth of the Church; 
its maintenance and continuity of exist- 
ence as an independent religious body 
amid the vicissitudes of early English 
politics, and efforts of outside interfer- 
ence, t%is review affords a valuable 
fund of information to churchmen. 

In pamphlet form, ; 
Price, 25 cents 
For sale by = 
SOUTHERN CHUROHMAN OO. 
Richmond, Va. 
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A NATIONAL CHURCH PUBLICATION 


DESIGNED FOR THE PROMOTION OF PRACTICAL PIETY, THE DIFFUSION OF RELIGIOUS AND GENERAL 
INTELLIGENCE, AND THE MAINTENANCE OF THE PRINCIPLES OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
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HUNGARS CHURCH, 
Bridgetown, on the Eastern Shore of Virginia. Bishop Thomson 
will officiate at the celebration of 


OLD HUNGARS DAY, 
Sunday afternoon, November 24, 1935. 


TWENTY-SECOND SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


LETTERS TO THE 
EDITOR 


“News From the Front.” 
Mr. Editor: 

I missed ‘“‘“News From the Front’’ in 
the last issue of the Southern Church- 
man. It is filling a long-felt need, and 
is especially valuable in Missionary 
Study Classes. 


Miss L. C. Davis. 
Leesburg, Va. 


No Place for War. 
Mr. Editor: 

Please accept my personal thanks for 
your courageous and stimulating edi- 
torial, A Real Neutrality. Your state- 
ment, War Has no Place in Christianity, 
admits of no valid argument, and who- 
soever, by subtle casuistry or otherwise, 
endeavors to circumvent this burning 
truth, that ‘‘the tenets of the Master 
and those of Mars are antithetical,” 
most certainly lays himself under the 
suspicion of being a protagonist of Eras- 
tianism, a role essayed by far too many 
clergy (?) during the Great War. 

Be assured that a ‘‘saving remnant” 
joins you in your plea for peace and 
amity among nations and men, and God 
grant that professing Christians may 
speedily discern that legalized whole- 
sale murder (and that for profit!) is 
incompatible with the Saviour’s salient 
mandate, love one another (St. John 
15:12). 

With warm regards, and prayers for 
your continued success, I remain, 

Rev. Ira Gharles Swanman. 

Glenn Springs, S. C. 


Death Preferred. 
Mr. Editor: 

Mr. Swanman, in your October 19 is- 
sue, seems one of those remarkable men 
that eannot understand how anyone 
can prefer death to ‘‘a number of other 
things I could name,’’ and asks that 
I name them. They are many, but I 
will satisfy his curiosity with a few, 
and, lest I promise too much I will men- 
tion five occasions on which I did pre- 
fer death, i. e., risked my life. That 
it was not taken was not my fault. I 
offered it. 

1. A child was drowning, 
eT aes ’ 

2. A child was thought to be in a 
burning building, I investigated. 

3. My country was attacked by a 
foreign country, or men subsidized by 
them. I enlisted in order to do my bit 
in stopping the war being waged against 
us. 

4. Believing that the strest way to 
invite disorder in a city is to abolish 
the police force, and in a nation, to 
disarm, I am doing my bit as a mem- 
ber of the Reserve Officers Corps of the 
Army, thus preferring death to invit- 
ing attack on my country. 

5. A race riot was threatening, and 
I pledged myself to go unarmed to try 
to argue the Negroes into going home, 
if disorder actually broke out. I am 
glad I was not. called on. 

To sum up I preferred death to see- 
ing innocent people die, whom I might 
save, or to seeing my country contin- 
uing to be attacked. 

From the past or what has happened, 
we go to the future and I venture to 
state that under certain circumstances 
that have never arisen I believe I 
would choose death (1) to committing 
an action that would reflect disgrace on 
my country or my family, (2) to seeing 
any member of my family in disgrace, 
(3) to denying my Lord and Master. 


I went af- 
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In n'y opinion money is only of use 
when it may be spent and life is the 
same. iUnless a man feels he can spend 
his life it is of no use to him or to any- 
one else. And in conclusion I will state 
that not only do I believe that ninety- 
nine out of one hundred people would 
likewise prefer death to these things, 
but that my questioner would be among 
the ninety-nine. 


Possibly I should state forcibly, to 
avoid misquotation, that the above does 
uot apply to suicide, which in my opin- 
ion is one of the greatest disgraces a 
man can bring on his family, unless his 
mind has gone as is usually the case. 

Randolph F. Blackford. 


“Letters to Laymen.”’ 

Mr. Editor: 7 

In a recent edition of your paper I 
noted an editorial based upon certain 
remarks of an outstanding Layman. 
Not having the original statement be- 
fore me I shall not attempt to answer 
my brother. I am however taking this 
opportunity to impress upon Laymen 
everywhere one fact;——it is not surpris- 
ing that we are not more faithful and 
loyal members of His Church; as so 
few of us realize our duties, responsi- 
bilities—as well as our opportunities 
and privileges. Recently as a result 
of my earnest appeal the Morehouse 
Company has republished Bishop Ander- 
son’s “Leters to Laymen” in a very 
handy pamphlet (15 cents each; $1.20 a 
dozen). I wish that every clergyman 
would-secure a sufficient number of this 
valuable booklet and present one to at 
least every member of his Vestry and 
that individual Laymen could secure 
a copy for their use. This is not in- 
tended as an advertisement of any book 
or company; but an earnest desire on 
my part to arouse our Laymen to a 
deeper appreciation of what the Church 
stands for. Away with secular—so- 
called Church Clubs—but more Parish 
Men’s Clubs, whose purpose is the 
King’s business. 

Larkin W. Glazebrook, M. D. 
Lay Evangelist, National Commis- 
sion on Evangelism. 
Washington, D. C. 


Whittier’s “Offense” of War. 
Mr. Editor: 
In the interesting article, “The Eng- 
lish Bible in Public Life’ (your issue 
of November 2, and credited to Mr. 
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News concerning the Church at large al- 
ways welcome. 


Philip Whitwell Wilson of the New 
York Times), mention is made of the 


. poet Whittier as one of those who “‘flung 


themselves into the crusade against 
slavery.’’ This serves to remind us that 
Whittier, professedly a Quaker and op- 
posed to war, aided in Lincoln’s war of 
invasion and conquest against the 
Southern States and peoples and against 
the principle of governmental ‘‘Self-De- 
termination,” preached by Woodrow 
Wilson during the World War and by 
Jefferson in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence—a war waged to save the sec- 
tional and minority party of Lincoln, 
the whole course of which party had 
been to flout the solemn warnings of 
Washington and Jefferson against such 
“geographical discriminations’’ (ag- 
gressive sectionalism in polities) as fa- 
tal to the (Constitutional) Union of 
States, 


During that war Lincoln’s much cited 
but less understood ‘‘Proclamation of 
Emancipation” (which he applied to 
only some of the Negro slaves) was a 
war measure: like that of Royal Gov- 

(Continued on page 4.) — 


Catbolic for every truth of God; Protestant against every error of man. 
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Tenure of Bishops. 

The meeting of the House of Bishops in Houston 
brings to one’s mind the whole polity of our Church 
in regard to the greatest ecclesiastical office. We have 
almost as.many ideas on the function of bishops as we 
have people who think about bishops at all. 

At this session a large number of bishops resigned. 
Usually, in our country, bishops have died in office, 
and we are not accustomed to resignations. We for- 
get that translation and resignations are common in 
the mother Chureh of England. There it would seem 
that many a diocesan prefers to lead the residue of his 
life in study and many a good book has been pro- 
duced by a retired scholarly bishop. But many bish- 
ops of England are scholars in the first place; school- 
masters having often been appointed “‘by the Crown,’’ 
while generally our bishops are men who have been 
advaneed from busy parochial life and have not had 
a book in mind on retirement. 

Some of the theories that have been advanced are 
interesting. Bishop Johnson, in a recent number of 
The Witness, points out that a large number of our 
most successful bishops were elected when young in 
years. His contention is that the office of a bishop is 
naturally different from that of rector ‘of a parish, 
and by selecting young men, the necessary experience 
is acquired that eventually may lead to greatness. The 
Living Church has suggested that we have too many 
bishops. But as Bishop Johnson remarks, it is almost 
impossible to prevent people from wanting bishops or 
to prevent clergy from wanting to be bishops. But 
it might seem that there is something in making them 
young enough to be able to grow and still be vigorous 
enough to use their experience after it is acquired. 

Another theory advanced has been to limit the ten- 
ure of office of the bishop. One well known Bishop 
has suggested that no man should be actively a dioce- 
san bishop after fifteen or twenty years. He claims 
that no matter how much of a genius a man may be, 
after twenty years he is burnt out and devoid of real 
leadership. He has many statistics to show that cer- 
tain bishops, wonderful in leadership in younger days, 
have allowed dioceses to fall to pieces in later years, 
because their real ideas and leadership had died with 
added years of responsibility. 

Of course, the problem arises, if we are to have a 
large list of retired bishops, as to how they should 
be retired. In America it is unusual to see a man 
in bishop’s orders rector of a parish. It is not un- 
usual in England. With us, no matter how much of a 
misfit a bishop may be, he and the diocese must con- 


tinue to annoy one another until old age or death solves 
the problem. We do not allow translation tradition- 
ally, and we still have a pioneer Church in many places 
of our country where translation might prove harmful. 
So unless we can see that some men, 
as bishops is outworn, 


whose usefulness 
could still be used as parish 
rectors, we will have no solution to the problem. 

Some of our dioceses are impossible of administra- 
tion by one bishop if we are to continue to demand 
frequent visitation of the bishop for confirmation. Take 
a diocese such as Tennessee. It is not very large when 
the total number of parishes and missions is counted, 
but the distances are tremendous. It is six hundred 
miles from the cathedral of the diocese to the north-’ 
eastern parishes. Frequent visitation can only be accom- 
plished by a tremendous wear and tear on the physical 
vitality of the bishop. And yet. should the bishop be 
fairly young, the diocese would not want a coadjutor, 
and suffragans have not proved successful in the Amer- 
ican scheme of things. Virginia is practically an im- 
possible diocese for one man to administer as the pee 
ple demand he should. Almost three hundred separate 
places for Episcopal visitation is a task no man would 
care to face alone, and distances are not easy. Some 
of our small western dioceses are very large when one 
man is expected to cover the whole field. So there is 
the strange situation of good church people refusing 
to consider too many bishops and yet demanding more 
than a limited number of bishops can accomplish. The 
Methodists and Roman Catholics are far more char- 
itable in the demands made upon episcopal visitation. 

We know one bishop who says he will never consent 
to the election of a coadjutor for any bishop who is 
less than fifty-five years of age. His theory is that 
a younger man would necessarily be the coadjutor and 
that his career would be undeveloped. He points out 
many bishops of the Church who were rectors of real 
ability but who, through years of being another’s 
assistant, have grown listless and lazy in an office in 
which they felt doomed to years of following entirely 
the program that belonged to another man. 

Another problem that it is well for church people 
to consider is the overworking of leadership, particu- 
larly when that leadership is displayed in young bish- 
ops. We have a ease in point at present. The talented 
and attractive Bishop of Southern Ohio is put on every 
program we read about. There is no question about 
either his ability, his strength or his fine leadership. 
3ut the Church as a whole is doing its best to make 
him into an old man burnt out with overwork. Bishop 
Sherrill of Massachusetts is another example of the 
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same thing. We might learn that a little conservation 
of talent would be a beneficial thing to the Church in 
the long run. Leadership of this type is too rare and 
needed to waste. 

We really have little to offer as a solution to the va- 
rious problems we have raised. We think we might 
take bishops a bit more for granted than we do and 
demand less of them. They are not, usually, our best 
preachers, so we might let them remain administra- 
tors and use priests as special orators and Lenten 
preachers. Bishops are not so changed by consecra- 
tion that they cannot go back to parish work when 
they demonstrate their talents lie in that field. In 
fact, they are really just good men of whom others de- 
mand just a little too much. 

* * * 
The Near East Foundation. 

The Near East Foundation is in the vanguard of 
American organizations that recognize a changing or- 
der in the countries of the East. New racial and na- 
tional vigor, a post-war reaction, requires an apprecia- 
tion of rekindled self-respect among people whose de- 
velopment has been retarded through centuries of neg- 
lect. In striving to help our neighbors across the sea 
we can no longer do it in the way of giving alms. The 
new nationalism which is sweeping the world resents 
the offense to its dignity and self-respect implied in 
charity. A program to be effective must be based upon 
the knowledge of the national temperament, it must 
utilize native resources, and it must .be simple and 
inexpensive so that it can be kept within the scope of 
the people of the poor and struggling countries where 
the service is being rendered. Above all it must pro- 
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mote peace, for only with peace can there be progress. 

These are the ideals upon which the work of the 
Near East Foundation is based. 

The work is of especial interest to church people 
as it is a constructive program maintained in the 
lands that are the birthplace of the three great reli- 
gions of modern times, and the hallowed traditions of 
Christianity are embodied in all of its thirty-odd proj- 
ects for the betterment of mankind. 

It is these Christian principles that are today being 
demonstrated by this American organization in Bible 
Lands. Since 1930, when it was organized to succeed 
the Near East Relief, it has been quietly and unobtru- 
sively working among the thirty-three millions of peo- 
ple in the drab and desolate villages forgotten for cen- 
turies while the rest of the world progressed. The Near 
East Foundation is bringing to them the good tidings 
of a fuller life by teaching them: To feed themselves 
from the produce of their own soil; to fight disease 
with their own resources; to cleanse their villages and 
their homes, and to raise the status of their women 
and children. Above all, it is teaching them to develop 
an interpretation of Christ’s teachings that satisfies 
iheir intuitions and their yearnings. Essentially it is a 
program of international neighborliness that promotes 
peace. Wars grow from restlessness and frustration. 
Where there is contentment there is no war, and in 
spite of the rumors of war seething all about them, 
there is a valiant attempt in the countries of the Near 
East to maintain amity one with another, and of the 
vital influences in this situation, is the presence of the 
Near East Foundation and its workers expressing 
American friendship in good works. 


- 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
(Continued from page 2.) 
ernor Dunmore, in Virginia, 1775, and 
that of Mussolini’s General in Ethiopia, 
1935: i. e., personal emancipation to 
help in conquering (enslaving) a whole 
people. 


“Thus, long acclaimed, and loud, was 
Lincoln: he ; 

Who ‘broke the bondman’s chain’—to 
bind the free.”’ 


Moreover, Whittier, in his ‘“‘Barbara 
Frietchie,’’ celebrating an ‘“‘incident’’ 
which never took place, slandered the 
earnest Christian, Stonewall Jackson, by 
ascribing a “flush of shame” to the 
man whom friend and fair-minded foe 
alike, praise as the soul of honor. And, 
by the way, that Bible which is sup- 
posed to have inspired such Imperialis- 
tic Quakers as Whittier, in no place 
proclaims such a penalty against slave- 
holders (such as, for example, Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Patrick Henry, Davis, 
Lee and Jackson), as it does proclaim 
against those who perpetrate the “of- 
fense’”’ of war. 

Lloyd T. Everett. 

DeLand, Florida. 

Pie * 
Medical Work Among Igorots, 
Mr. Editor: 

In your issue of October 26, 1935, 
page 138, there is a news item from our 
mission at Sagada, Philippine Islands, 
which states that Dr. Anderson will be 
the first woman physician ever to work 
among the Igorots. 


Igorot is a genera] designation of any 
or all of the wild tribes of the Philip- 
pines, on any or all of their 3,000 
islands. Physicians have always been 
scarce out there, and it has been a cus- 
tom, especially at Sagada, to grab any 
that came in range and use him as long 
as they could. One of the best we ever 
had was a Jew. It is possible that at 
some time on one or another of the 
islands, some woman physician may 
have done some temporary work. 

As to the question of “what the na- 
tives will make of such a phenomenon”, 
there should be an answer in the Spirit 
of Missions, about 1914, in its series, 
“Lives That Have Helped”. Under the 
record of Fr. Staunton, there was an 
account of a very remarkable clinic at 
Sagada conducted by Mrs. Staunton. 
She was not a physician, technically 
speaking. But she was a very skilled 
trained nurse, and a very wise healer 
of the sick. For many years there was 
no physician at Sagada. But the sick 
folk showed up every day—from ten to 
fifty or more. One of the priests of the 
mission was ostensibly in charge of this 
clinic, and he and his helpers washed 
wounds and applied iodine or oint- 
ments, or administered quinine or cas- 
tor Oil or cough drops, or boric acid or 
argyrol for sore eyes. But if the pa- 
tient had any serious ailment, to Mrs. 
Staunton he went, post haste. Twenty 
years and more those natives trusted 
their lives implicitly to that noble 
woman. Dr. Anderson will find that 
ground well prepared. 

Robb White, Jr. 

Thomasville, Ga, 


The Real Nature of the Huguenot 
Evangelical Society. 


Mr. Editor: 


Y would greatly appreciate your kind- 
ness in bringing to the notice of your 
readers the following regarding the real 
nature of the Huguenot Society: 

This society has been often confused 
with those of a genealogical character. 
It is purely missionary in its object, 
which is to pay as much as possible of 
the little salary of a pastor of the 
French Protestant Church working in a 
large Home Mission field among the 
poor and uninstructed. 

All persons desirous of helping in 
such work are welcomed as members of 
the society, not only those who are of 
Huguenot descent. For about thirty- 
three years this aid has gone from 
American to French Protestants, and 
greatly is it appreciated, both as Chris- 
tian succour and as international friend- 
liness, but new members are desperately 
needed now to keep our pastor, Rev. 
R. Durant, in Paris, from want. 

The inspirational meeting of the so- 
ciety takes place in January next. 

The annual meeting of the Huguenot 
Evangelical Society was held October 
25 and the following officers elected: 

President, Rev. William E,. Hill, D. 
D.; Chairman Executive Committee, 
Miss Kate Meade; First Vice-Chairman, 
Mrs. Burnett Lewis; Second Vice-Chair- 
man, Mrs. J. Fenton Taylor; Recording 
Secretary, Miss Emily Waddill; Corre- 
sponding Secretary, Miss Ellen CG, Blair; 
Treasurer, Mrs. J. B. Halyburton, 1628 
Park Avenue, Richmond, Va. 
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THE THOUSANDFOLD PAGE 


ARCHDEACON FREDERICK W. NEVE, D. D. | 


“A Little One Shall Become a Thousand” 


(Is. 60:22). 


January 1, 1917, in my diary, I find the words :— 
‘‘Desire to be 1,000 times more useful than ever be- 
fore.’’ This is the first hint that I have been able to 
find of the presence in my mind, of the thousandfold 
idea, and I must have begun praying about this time, 
to be made a thousandfold more useful. The shadow 
of the Great War had made me wonder what could 
be done to prepare the way for creating a better order 
of things after the war was over. To pray to be made 
a thousandfold more useful, seemed to me to be the 
best way to prepare myself to do my part; to make 
my contribution, however small, in helping the Church 
to bring in a New Day. It was my custom, at noon 
every day, to go up to the Church, close to my home, 
ring the bell, and pray for missions. I also prayed to 
be made more useful. It was a solitary prayer service 
but some were reminded by the sound of the bell, to 
pray in their own homes. Time passed on, and noth- 
ing seemed to happen to show that my prayer for 
greatly increased usefulness was Deing answered, 
though I made two successive ventures, which seemed 
to provide opportunities for greater things, but they 
came to nothing. 


How the Answer Came. 

Then, after nearly two and a half years, something 
did happen, which at the time, seemed a smail inci- 
dent, but which has had wonderful results. One day 
in May, 1919, while I was kneeling in the chancel of 
the Church, I heard the main door open, followed by 
the pattering of little feet up the aisle. Soon I found 
my little girl, four and a half years old, kneeling close 
beside me, and what is more, she had brought her doll. 
and had made it kneel, too. She had evidently been 
impressed with the fact that I needed help, and was 
doing her best to supply the need. Day after day the 
child came, of her own accord, though the doll soon 
ceased coming. I taught her to join with me in pray- 
ing for missions and pronouncing a blessing upon 
those for whom we had prayed. In writing an article 
for our paper, describing our work in the mountains 
of Virginia, I wrote an account of the incident above 
described, under the heading, ‘‘The House of God and 
the Child.’’ In a very short time I received a letter 
from a lady, saying that this story ought to go to the 
ends of the earth, which was prophetic of what soon 
followed. 


How the Story Spread. 

That summer I received a letter from the Church 
Missions House, in New York, asking for some stories 
about the Mountain Work, as they wished to use them 
in the Nation-Wide Campaign, which was then being 
planned. So among others I sent the story of the child 
and the doll. I heard nothing more, till one day, two 
or three months later, when I was taking a funeral, 
an old gentleman said to me:—‘‘I saw about you and 
your little girl in the Christian Herald.’’ A few days 
later I came across a copy and found in prominent 
type the heading:—‘‘‘Man and Child pray for the 
World.’’ Beneath was an account of the incident, with 
a picture of myself with the child in my lap. This 
was soon followed by the receipt of a number of let- 


ters from different parts of the country, expressing 
great interest and in some cases asking for our prayers. 
Then came a request from the Church Missions House, 
for a picture of the child, which when sent, was repro- 
duced in large numbers and distributed throughout the 
Church, with the story of the doll. 


Other Remarkable Incidents. 


There were some other remarkable incidents which 
happened that same fall, which, with what has been 
already mentioned, convinced me that God was really 
answering my prayer to be made a thousandfold more 
useful. Two of these were (1) the acceptance of a 
Hymn which I wrote for the Nation-Wide Campaign, 
as the Campaign Hymn, which was sung at a joint 
meeting of the House of Bishops and the House of 
Deputies, at the General Convention in Detroit (1919). 
(2) My Church at Ivy was the first to go over the top 
in the Nation-Wide Campaign, in the Diocese of Vir- 
ginia, and probably in the whole country. It seemed 
to me that if I could interest others in joining with 
me in seeking to be made a thousandfold more useful, 
it might be a great help to the Church in making 
Christianity a greater power in the world than it had 
been for a long time. January 1, 1920, I preached in 
St. Paul’s, Ivy, on the text:—‘‘A little one shall be- 
come a thousand,’’ and launched the Order of the 
Thousandfold, three years to a day after the first men- 
tion of the Thousandfold idea in my diary. In the 
nearly sixteen years since the Order was started, it 
has made wonderful progress. 


The Order Made Known to the World. 


In November, 1920, there appeared in the Christian 
Herald, an article on the Order, by Miss Margaret 
Sangster, on the editorial staff, with a picture of the 
scene in the Church, with the child and the doll kneel- 
ing. Strangely enough the paper was dated November 
6, which happened to be the child’s sixth birthday. 
As the Christian Herald goes to almost every country 
in the world, the Order could not have been given 
wide publicity. A few months later the same weekly 
appeared with a colored reproduction of the scene in 
the Church on the outside cover with the Thousandfold 
Prayer underneath. During the Bishop’s Crusade, the 
Thousandfold Prayer was distributed throughout the 
Church, in a Prayer Leaflet, with the suggestion that 
the prayer should be used in the homes of our people. 
This year the prayer has been circulated again through- 
out the Church by the Forward Movement, in the 
booklets. Follow On, and Forward Day by Day (Trin- 
ity Season). It would be impossible to tell the full 
story of this Movement, with the very many interesting 
incidents connected with it, as it would take a book to 
do so. Quite apart form the free publicity given it by 
the Church and religious papers, an immense amount of 
personal work has been done by individual members of 
the Order, whose loyal cooperation is hereby gratefully 
acknowledged. 

This is written on the twenty-first birthday of the 
little girl, without whose help and inspiration the Or- 

(Continued on page 10.) 
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Our Church in China 


By HUNSDON CARY, JR., 


Student, 


ANY YEARS AGO, a famous man stood upon a 
M famous mountain in China, and uttered five 

words which the Chinese have never forgotten. 
Confucius it was who stood upon the lofty heights of 
Tai Shan, one of the five sacred mountains of China and 
said, ‘‘The World is very small.’’ 

Having just returned from China, I feel very much 
the same way—the world is not so big. Geographi- 
eally, yes. But in heart and mind, China seems very 
close to me; and it is that nearness and warmth which 
I feel for China that I want to try to impart—be it 
only in some small degree. I cannot write with au- 
thority about the Chinese, for what I know is small 
indeed in comparison with the knowledge of those 
many Christians who have given their lives to help 
that great and struggling country. My sole aim is to 
present China as I saw it, and, in particular, to draw 
from you a more sympathetic understanding of the 
work of the Christian Church, and especially the Epis- 
eopal Church, in her work among the people of that 
country. It is my firm belief that the fully developed 
Christian must have a knowledge and sympathetic 
understanding of the work in our mission fields. 


Division of the Mission Work. 


the mission work of the Chris 


Roughly speaking, 
religious, medical, 


tian Church in China is threefold: 
and educational. 

First, let me give you a few personal glimpses of 
the religious work being done in China today, The 
Episcopal Church, scattered along a far-flung battle 
line, is at work in fifteen of the eighteen provinces of 
China. Under the’ guidance of American, Anghean, 
and Chinese, the whole Chureh—layman, priest, and 
bishop—is definitely moving ahead. 

By no means is the work of the Church fashioned 
in the same mold in each of the various sections. 
Hardly any two parishes are alike—each presents spe- 
cial problems—and the method of the minister in one 
may be futile in another. For example, the work of 
Mr. Cameron McRae in Shanghai is far different from 
that of Mr. Edward Dyer, in Wusih. Again, the work 
of these two is different from that of Mr. Francis Cox, 
in Soochow. 

In Wusih, Mr. Dyer has a fine moder church, and a 
Chinese minister as his assistant. The rich silk mill 
owners and coolies who work for them come to this 
church. But, more than this, the clergy of this church 
_ have the responsibility of minsitering to the needs of 
the rural folk who lve within a radius of ten miles 
of the city. ‘‘What a small radius!’’ you may say. 
But first, go with me on a trip to one of these out- 
stations. We are up at six on Sunday morning, out 
of the house by seven, and we travel by rickshaw to 
one of the many canals which form a vast network for 
transportation and irrigation in southern China. Then 
we go eight miles by canal junk, and by eleven o’clock 
we arrive at a small village—our mission out-station. 
Preparations for the service are made and the service 
itself is held in the one room of an old ancestral hall. 
The congregation sits on wooden benches—the men on 
the right and the women on the left of the aisle. We 
notice a crude altar and even cruder altar rail. <A 
short service and sermon spoken in Chinese, and last 
—but most thrilling of all—the Communion Service. T 
attended such a service this summer, and while I could 
not understand a word of it, it was the richest service, 
I have ever attended. I felt for the first time, as I 
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knelt beside those humble Chinese farmers, the deep 
meaning of those words, ‘‘If ye have done it unto the 
least of one of these my brethren, ye have done it 
unto me.’’ From that time forward I had a deper sym- 
pathy for China. They were, in truth, my ‘‘brethren.”’ 

Or again, go with me to Shanghai and see there the 
work of one man—Mr. Cameron McRae. During the 
past few years he has started two Episcopal Churches, 
led them to a point where they are self- -supporting, 
and placed them under the charge of Chinese minis- 
ters. On top of all of this, he is chaplain of St. Luke’s 
Hospital. 

Mr. Francis Cox of Soochow has recently been made 
archdeacon of the work there. These churches are, 
for the most part, under Chinese ministers, but he 
supervises them all. This is a good example of the 
supervision of the native clergy by the foreign mission- 
ary. 


EFORE WE PASS on to the next step, let us re- 
B member that figures concerning China look dis- 

couraging on paper. Today only one-half of one 
per cent of China is nominally Christian. But also let 
us remember that it took six years, after the first mis- 
sionaries went out, before a single conversion was 
made. We cannot compare their statistics with our 
own. Furthermore, we must take courage from this 
fact:—It has been estimated that it takes approxi- 
mately four hundred years for a church to become self- 
propagating in any country. 

Wherever the minister has made his greatest strides, 
the doctor has been close beside him. To make Christi- 
anity more vital, the missionary has realized that often 
the body must be clothed before the spirit can be 


warmed. Missionary hospitals are well established in 
China, and few cities of any size are at any great 


distance from the Christian doctor. I ean think of no 
greater piece of missionary work in China today than 
such medical work as that being done by men like 
Dr. Claude Lee at St. Andrew’s Hospital in Wusih, or 
Dr. Augustine Tucker at St. Luke’s Hospital in Shang- 
hai. These two men represent the best in our medical 
missions. Dr. Tucker heads a clinical staff of eigh- 
teen American and Chinese doctors and a graduate 
nursing staff of eighteen American and Chinese women. 
This hospital is probably our biggest hospital in China 
today, and, as such, it ministers to people of every 
walk of life. And let us remember that many pa- 
tients who came to this huge hospital in Shanghai have 
never heard the name of Jesus Christ. The vast ma- 
jority are not converted, but here and there someone 
is touched and converted by the evangelist he hears 
or the Christian literature he reads. 
St. Andrew’s Hospital in Wusih provides the only 
modern medical work in a city of nearly 300,000 peo- 
ple. It was started by Dr. Lee in 1908, and it has. 
since grown from one smal dispensary building to a 
completely modern institution of 100 beds. Two Amer- 
ican graduate nurses are in charge of a nursing school 
of approximately twenty-five Chinese student nurses 
and fifteen graduate nurses. The total list of em- 
ployees numbers almost 100 men and women. To this 
hospital come men, women, and children of every class 
—rich factory owners, bankers, rickshaw coolies, beg- 
gars, waifs, and farmers. They come not by ambulance 
or motor ear, but by rickshaw and canal boat—some 
even on foot. And what a varied cross section of life: 
they present! And what a variety of diseases !—Ty- 
phoid, malaria, cholera, small-pox, tuberculosis, and 
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many dread Oriental diseases—not to mention broken 
limbs, pneumonia, asthma, appendicitis, and many 
other ailments well known to us at home. To this 
medical haven they come—some for only a few days, 
others for weeks and months. Not only are many 
bodies healed, but some become Christians. At least 
sixty per cent of the nurses become confirmed into the 
Episcopal Church before they leave; chapel services are 
held every morning before ward rounds are made. 
Truly, the medical missionary is not behind the minis- 
ter in spreading the Christian message in this world 
-of poverty, disease, ignorance, and superstition. 

But we must go on. The work of the school and 
college has been of paramount importance to China. 
‘Today, the greatest university in China is probably St. 
John’s University in Shanghai. It started as a small 
day school, almost one hundred years ago, and it has 
grown to include almost every department known to 
American universities—medicine, liberal arts, engineer- 
ing, law, ete. But there are many similar universities. 
Among them are Yenching in Peking, Central China 
College in Nanking, and the Methodist College in Soo- 
chow. Practically every church mission has a day 
school for boys and girls, and some of these are very 
large. It is not too much to say that modern eduea- 
tion in China today is due almost entirely to the Chris- 
tian missionary zeal. No one can place too much em- 
phasis on this phase of our mission work. We must 
take people where we find them and, if they are ig- 
norant and superstitious, as they often are in China, 
we must first educate them in the bare fundamentals 
of life before we can hope to make Christian men and 
women of them. China owes much to her Christian 
hospital and school. I do not think it is an exaggera- 
tion to say that without the school and hospital, the 
‘Christian Church could never have made headway in 
‘China. 


Future Outlook for Missions in China. 


To discuss missions as they are today is not enough. 
In the final analysis, we must look to the future. One 
equestion frequently asked is: *‘What would happen 
to China’s missions if the foreign missionary pulled 
-out?’’ The vast majority of the people in China will 
‘tell you that it would be disastrous—their reasons be- 
Ing that the Chinese clergy are lacking in initiative. 
They are good men in a self-supporting Church, but 
when they are put on their own in a pioneering or un- 
developed mission, it is revealed that they have not yet 
learned the technique which would enable them to 
make the grade. Christianity is undoubtedly making 
‘daily inroads in China, but I think it logical to say 
that, in a country where only one-half of one per cent 
is nominally Christian, we cannot expect the work to 
continue long under Chinese leadership alone. . China 
sees this as well as we. Though only a small percent- 
cage of her 450,000,000 people are Christians, the Chi- 
nese are gradually losing faith in their old religions. 
Progress is being made and the powers of the Light are 
moving into areas of darkness. China is nearer unifi- 
-eation than ever before. Civil motor roads are being 
constructed rapidly, distances are being made shorter, 
and ideas are penetrating into the interior. Moreover, 
China today is alert to the necessity of Salvation. 


The Church, the hospital, and the school have 
‘shown, not the power of materialism, but the infinite 
‘greatness of the Spirit. Life is quickening in many 
places, and here and there the towering head of a 
native genius lifts itself above the masses. Such a 
-one is Dr. Francis Wei, President of Central China 
College, in Nanking—a man stamped as one of the 
greatest of intellects in the world today. Men like Dr. 
‘Wei, and other lesser lights, are growing more numer- 
ous each year. The missionary has blazed the trail, 
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and China, in turn, is being aroused by a handful of 
her own leaders to seek the Way, the Truth, and the 
Life. To such men, China’s destiny is entrusted— 
men “‘whose roots are firmly in the past, but whose 


rich flowering is in the present.’’ But it is important 
to remember that these men are only a handful at 
present. They cannot fight the battle alone. They 
need our help for many years to come, and, if we fail 
them now, past efforts will prove but little. The major 
struggle has not passed—it hes ahead. 


‘“‘No man, having put bis hand to the plow, and 
looking back, is fit for the kingdom of God.’’ We 
have put our hands to the plow in China. We cannot 
look back—a rich harvest awaits the Kingdom if we 
carry on. 


i BOOK REVIEW 


CHOOLHOUSE IN THE FOOTHILLS: By Ella Enslow, 
S in collaboration with Alvin F. Harlow. Published at 
nue, New York City. 


$2.00 by Simon and Schuster, Inc., 386 Fourth Ave- 


“No personal narrative published this year has excelled 
‘Schoolhouse in the Foothills,’ for sheer human interest” 
Reader’s Digest for October. 

This book gives an account of the experiences of a young 
teacher who, when asked to do so, willingly took charge 
of a school in a Mountain Hollow in the Tennessee foot- 
hills and made a glorious success out of what had been 
apparent failure. The story is indeed full of “human 
interest’ as it reveals the terribly neglected condition of 


the people in the community which she helped to redeem. 
{t also reveals the heroic quality of the young teacher in 
overcoming difficulties, which, to many, would seem almost 
insurmountable. She showed herself more than a match 
for a young bully by the sheer force of her personality 
in making him submit to a thrashing at her hands, al- 
though he was fully grown and perfectly able to have turned 
the tables on her. 

The one-room school was soon outgrown and before long 
she had two assistant teachers assigned to her with two 
extra rooms added to the building. The story shows clearly 
what a great amount of good can be done by one individual 
inspired by the spirit of service and with the intelligence 
to use his or her talents in redeeming a neglected com- 
munity, in the mountains or elsewhere. 

One’s only regret is that the book ends with the young 
teacher in a hospital suffering from the strain she had been 
under for several years in giving herself and all that she 
had physically and mentally and spiritually, towards re- 
deeming a backward community. 

Frederick W. Neve. 


* * * 


OOPERATION AND THE WORLD MISSION: By John 
R. Mott. Cloth. Pp. 79. Published by the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council, New York City. Price $1.00. 


Dr. Mott, Chairman of the International Missionary Coun- 
cil, has written on a timely subject. The concise volume is 
based on studies of actual ccoperations made during his 
world-wide travels. It reflects views of eminent men of 
many nations, races and communions. From these sources 
he points out the reasons for successful cooperations, and 
why others fail. The author is interested in cooperation 
amonz Christians rather than in organic unity of the 
Churches. He believes that Jesus Christ wills that we work 
together in carrying out his world mission in the spirit of 
the prayer that we may be one and that the world may be- 
lieve. Only through cooperation can such opponents to 
Christian character as materialism, secularism, evils of the 
moving pictures, and the unchristian aspects of the present 
economic situation be combatted. In regard to the plan- 
ning of the missionary program, he says it is an “idle 
dream’’ to assume the ‘“‘waiting task can be performed with 
divided ranks’. This is a thoughtful and worthwhile book. 

Ss. B. Chilton. 
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Old Hungars Day 


By JOHN CURTIN RUNKLE, 


Rector of Hungars Parish, Bridgetown, Virginia. 


Hain’t you never been down on de East’n Sho’, 
De lan’ whar de tides rise so slow; 
~ Whar de sea and de old Chesapeake almost meet, 
And brek into foam at your feet? 
You ain’t never been dar, you say? 

Um-m-m— 
Well, I sho’ is sorry fer you. 

(Wise, Historical Sketch). 


UCH is the love, good and wholesome, of the East- 
ern Shoreman for this strip of land in the sea on 
which he lives, the two small counties, Accomac 

and Northampton, toward the point of the Chesapeake 
peninsula belonging to the State of Virginia. It is 
the east shore of the Chesapeake Bay and. we are told 
that the term ‘‘Eastern Shore’’ is frequently found in 
the records of the Jamestown colony. 

In Harper’s Magazine of 1879 there appeared an ar- 
ticle entitled ‘‘The Peninsular Canaan.’’ In it the 
Eastern Shore was described as a veritable land of 
Canaan, because of its fertility by land and by sea, 
its pleasant countryside lying blinking in the sun, 
with its charming creeks and stately pine trees, quite 
oblivious to the whirl of modern life about it. It was 
also described as a land by itself, isolated and difficult 
of ingress and egress. Today it is still its fertile self; 
as our little verse so humorously puts it. 


‘“Whar de lan’ is so rich and de taters so fat, 
Dat it’s drippin’ with fatness dey’s at. 

. . Whar de wild ducks fly low, 

Whar de oysters done grow as big as your han’!”’ 

One of its orators speaking of the Eastern Shore 
said, ‘‘It is the index finger on the hand of Virginia, 
pointing to the sunny South.’’ This is not only a 
nicely turned figure but a truism indeed. No longer 
does ‘‘de Sho’’ lie oblivious to the whirl of things 
about, for many are the travelers from the North 
who ‘‘know what dey’s at’’ who, coming this way are 
daily cuting miles from their trip South and who are 
saying of the traffic of the cities from New York down, 
“‘T’ll skip it,’’? and on to the fine boats across the 
Chesapeake and so to the Southland. But still there 
are many things of old which make for the charm 
and lure of this kindly sea-washed shore. 

Far back in the first quarter of the sixteenth century 
the leading powers of Europe, indulging a proclivity 
which they evidently still relish, judging from recent 
-adventures in Africa, investigated the shore of the 
savage land, America, with a view to garnering the 
spoil. One Verrazano, sent by the king of France 
for that purpose, after touching the shores of North 
Carolina, landed on the Eastern Shore of Virginia in 
1524. Whether he was unimpressed we cannot say, 
but he stayed only a few days. Later Captain John 
Smith, the Englishman, appeared in our picture; he 
did a better job for his king, for he stayed a while 
and drove some stakes and His Majesty was the gainer. 

The year 1614 marks the first real settlement of the 
white man on this shore, for in that year on Smith’s 
Island a group settled for the purpose of making salt 
for the Jamestown Colony. They were maintained, 
however, by that colony and the settlement was not 
permanent. One frequently sees in the homes here a 
picture of the marriage of John Rolfe and Pocahontas 
and the good folk point out an interested witness, one 
Thomas Savage. He it is who is said to have been the 
first permanent settler, having eome to America when 
he was thirteen years old. He was traded to the In- 
dians with whom he became very friendly, and in 1619 


was given by them a large tract of land lying between 
Cherrystone and King’s Creeks. Within ten years, 
settlements on the Shore grew rapidly and Henry A. 
Wise, in his ‘‘Historical Sketch,’’ tells us that **cut 
off as they were from the mother colony, the Eastern 
Shore people suffered many inconveniences, because 
they had no court. Poor people who could ill afford 
the expense of a trip across the bay had no redress. To 
offset this a monthly court was established at Accomae 
in 1632.”’ 


HIS, it is hoped, will give some notion of how our 
story began. At a place called Bridgetown on 
lovely ‘‘Hungars Creek’’ (the name Hungars is 

generally thought to have come from England) stands 
Old Hungars, one of the oldest churches in the Epis- 
copal communion in the United States. There is, how- 
ever, quite a period of introduction to her story which 
we must first consider. 

When the charter was granted the Virginia Com- 
pany in 1606, the king instructed his adventurous sub- 
jects ‘‘that all persons should kindly treat the savage 
and heathen people in those parts and use all proper 
means to draw them to the true service and knowledge 
of God.’’ Give them God, but take their land was the 
order of the day—a rather interesting contemplation 
even now. According to Jennings Cropper Wise, in 
‘‘Hastern Shore of Virginia History,’’ when the first 
chureh was built on the Eastern Shore is not known, 
but it seems certain the Rev. Robert Bolton was as- 
signed to the Shore in 1623. Knowing the religious 
habits of the first settlers, as a former historiographer 
of the Diocese of Virginia has said, ‘‘They must have 
had something that passed for a church under the law 
of the Colonies. Certainly regular services must have 
been held.’’ Yet we are told that there is no men- 
tion of a church in the census -of 1620, nor of 1624. 
In the article on Northampton Churches in ‘‘Colonial 
Churches,’’ the first church is said to have been built 
‘‘neare the ffishing poynte,’’ probably at the point 
made by the junction of Cherrystone and King’s 
Creeks. 

A fact of more than passing interest in our story 
is that in Hungars Parish, at the courthouse in Kast- 
ville, are kept the oldest continuous records in the 
United States. From these records within the first 
few pages is established the fact that the Church was 
organized on the Hastern Shore, as Frances Lankford 
Taylor, in her sketch points out, as early as 1631:— 
‘“A court held at Accowmacke 7th day of January, 
1632, it is ordered by this Court that the new Church 
Wardens shall have power to distrayne of all such 
inhabitants that have not yet paid their duties of corn 
and tobacco unto the minister according to an act 
dated the 4th. day of September, 1631, and that the 
said Church Wardens distrayne the said goods and 
chattels until satisfaction be made according to the 
terms and intent of the said act.’’ 

A second church was built, we are told, near Arling- 
ton, known as the Magothy Bay Church, tradition says 
in 1634. A court order of 1645 required all citizens to 

carry ‘‘arms and fixed ammunition’’ and as a penalty 

for failing to do so were required ‘‘to clear the paths 
to the New Church.’’ Quoting from Miss Taylor’s 
sketch, ‘‘The adjective ‘new’ proves nothing, for it may 
have been a replacement of a temporary structure or 
a new site. . Let it be as it may, Magothy Bay 
Church played a “prominent part in the history of Ye 
Little Kingdom of Accomack.’’ The will of John Strin- 
ger written in 1688 and recorded in 1689 in Nort am: - 
ton Records states “It is my further will a 
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that my executor out of my said estate do pay and 
deliver a hundred pounds of tobacco (when the new 
church is built and finished for the lower parish of 
Northampton County and for and towards ye purchas- 
inge of the Lord’s Prayer and Ten Commandments to 
be set up in the same)’’ One could hardly doubt that 
this is in reference to the Magothy Bay Church, for 
it was known as the ‘‘lower church.’’ In 1741, the 
Hon. John Custis, Esq. gave to the ‘‘Lower Church 
of Hungars Parish’”’ a chalice which is now used in 
Christ Church, a daughter of Old Hungars, in East- 
ville. 

So runs the tale of the old Magothy Church, the 
foundations of which may still be seen by those who 
travel to Arlington. The traveler while there may 
also see on the tomb of the Hon. John Custis, Esq., 
just mentioned, whose matrimonial venture seems not 
to have been the smoothest, the following gentle tribute 
to his wife, ‘‘aged 71 years and yet lived but seven 
years,’’ which was the space of time he kept a Bach- 
elor’s House at Arlington on the Eastern Shore of 
Virginia. . Mrs. Custis is said to have died seven years 
before her husband. The story goes that he left orders 
to be buried standing up and that his orders were car- 
ried out. It is more than a little interesting to note 
that the only son of Mr. and Mrs. Custis, Daniel Parke 
Custis, married Martha Dandridge, who as the widow 
Custis married George Washington. 


O MUCH for the beginning of the Church on the 
Eastern Shore and now forthe story of Old Hun- 
gars Church herself. In that delectable book, ‘‘Old 

Families and Churches of Virginia’’ by Bishop Meade, 
we are told that ‘‘ Northampton was originally called by 
the old Indian name Achowmake or Accowmake. In the 
year 1642, the name was changed from Accowmake to 
Northton or Northampton, the name of a county in 
England... In that same year, 1642, the parish was 
divided, all below King’s Creek to Smith’s Island be- 
ing one parish, afterward called Hungars Parish, and 
all from King’s Creek to Nuswattock Creek being the 
other and called Nuswattocks or Nassawattocks Church 
or Parish.’’ We get some picture of the discipline of 
the church and state in those days from the following 
from the same book, ‘‘In the year 1643 the court in- 
flicted punishment’’ on a person for an infringement 
of the law, ‘‘ordering that at the next sermon preached 
at Nassawattocks, he shall stand, during the Lessons, 
at the church door with a paper on his hat on which 
shall be written ‘Inimicus Libellus’ and that he shall 
ask forgiveness of God. . PgeALS0;me Le be. -year 
1647, Mr. Palmer being minister at Nassawattocks, the 
Church Wardens presented two persons to the court 
which ordered them to stand in the church during the 
service with white sheets on their shoulders and white 
wands in their hands.’’ The ones charged with the 
discipline of the flock in those days evidently believed 
in the efficacy of enacted parables. Does not all of 
this point to some building used as a church by 1643 
in the Nassawattacks section—the first Hungars 
Church ? 

In the article referred to above in ‘‘Colonial 
Churches,’’ we have the following, ‘‘In or about the 
year 1653, Col. Stephen Charlton, a wealthy and very 
prominent citizen, bequeathed his home-place (sit- 
uated in Church Neck, at no great distance from Hun- 
gars church) to his daughter, . . . for her life, and 
to her heirs; but if she had no child, then the land was 
to go to the church wardens, . . . and to the vestry 
of Hungars Parish for the support of a rector. It was 
stipulated that the church was to be open for divine 
service a certain number of times in every year. The 
daughter married, but had no child; at her death the 
parish inherited it. It became the home of many suc- 
cessive rectors.’’ Glebe lands reverted to the State of 
Virginia, but this land having been given by a private 
individual raised a question. Miss Taylor tells us that 
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the overseers of the poor sold it conditionally and after 
considerable litigation, much feeling being aroused in 
the community, somewhere between 1843 and 1850, 
‘“‘the church was dispossessed of the property.”’ 


HERE is a record in Northampton of a deed dated 
December 23, 1684, in which Major William Spen- 
cer gave to the Church Wardens of Hungars Par- 

ish the land on Hungars Creek, ‘‘on which,’’ in the 
words of the deed, ‘“‘the frame of a church now stands, 
with one acre of land surrounding it being part of 
Smith’s Field.’? The expression, ‘‘the frame of a 
church now stands,’’ might mean the beginnings of a 
new church building but Jennings C. Wise in his Hast- 
ern Shore, Virginia History, says it was ‘‘a skeleton 
of a church and the parish of Nassawattocks was prac- 
tically defunct; the people of the upper peninsula at- 
tending St. George’s at Pungoteague .. .”’ 

At a Council held at James City, April 21, 1691, the 
parishes, Hungars and Nassawattocks, were merged 
into Hungars Parish on a petition made to the court 
on the ground that the people were ‘‘unable singly or 
combined to give such support as would secure an able 
divine and build a good church.’’ 

In the courthouse at Eastville, there is an important 
record for our story, the deed of Thomas Preeson of 
Northampton County dated May 14, 1752, in which he 
gave to the then wardens of Hungars Parish ‘‘for and 
in consideration of a pew in the brick church called 
Hungars Parish... . marked T. P: 17512. . one 
acre of land situate, lying and being in the aforesaid 
county of Northampton whereon Hungars Church now 
doth stand and adjoining to an acre of land formerly 
given by William Spencer, late of the said county, de- 
ceased, which two acres are bounded Easterly by a 
line of sycamore trees, sixteen Poles, ete.’’ Although 
there has been a considerable body of opinion among 
historians that the present brick church at Hungars 
was built shortly after the merger of parishes in 1691 
(opinion probably based in large measure upon the 
expression ‘‘build a good church”’ in the above-men- 
tioned petition of that date), yet there has been no 
record nor evidence found between the court records 
of 1691 and 1751 to prove this assumption. The chalice 
which is used today by the communicants of Hungars 
has upon it this inscription, ‘‘The gift of the Hon. 
John Custis, Esq., of Wiliamsburgh to the upper 
Chureh of Hungars Parish in Northampton County, 
1742.’’ The ‘‘upper Church’’ was the Hungars Church. 
There is kept in the ‘‘old Clerk’s office’’ in Eastville 
an altar cloth upon which is worked in eyelet needle- 
work the date ‘‘1749’’ and written in ink across the 
top of the embroidered date is ‘‘Hungars ‘Church 
1749.’’ That a Hungars Church was active during this 
period cannot well be questioned, but these things do 
not prove the existence at that time of the present 
building. That the present brick church, a picture of 
which is on the cover page, was an actuality in 1751, 
is established with certainty by the deed of Thomas 
Preeson. Although interesting suppositions, supported 
by good arguments, in favor of an earlier date may be 
adduced, the State of Virginia has accepted this date, 
1751, as the time of building. The record establishing 
it for this sketch was obtained through the courtesy 
of Mr. Dunton Fatherly of Eastville. Let us remem- 
ber that this refers to the present building; Hungars 
Church is much older. 

Putting our pieces together now, Old Hungars story 
begins by 1648. The year 1653 marks the bequest to 
her of a fine glebe and the record definitely points to 
her standing on her present ground before 1684 and 
that she has stood there and as she stands today, 
with a slight reduction in size, since 1751. It is a 
venerable story as she has functioned through the 
years. Long has she lived proclaiming the message of 
Christ; long may she live to proclaim it. 

Of course there are many tales of interest about the 
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old place, a few of which may just be mentioned in 
passing; we are told of the ancient and colorful hang- 
ings said to have been given by Queen Anne and to 
have been strikingly beautiful, of a fine organ which 
was ‘‘entirely broken up by ruthless hands, the leaden 
parts used for sacrilegious purposes,’’ they say by 
fishermen as sinkers for their nets, of the repair work 
done about 1850, when the building was reduced about 
twenty feet in size, of the use of the ehureh by soldiers 
for a stable, of interesting names connected with its 
life . . but we must go on. The purpose of this 
article is to recall to the Church one of the points of 
its beginnings in this country and to tell Old Hungars’ 
friends as well as those who know her not, of the Hun- 
gars’ Day celebration at this old shrine on Sunday, No- 
vember 24. On the afternoon of that day Bishop Thom- 
son will officiate and an endeavor will be made to form 
an association on the Eastern Shore for the preserva- 
tion of the old churches here and through them to 
keep before the eyes of the Church at large our con- 
tinuity with the past. Of course it is hoped that the 
friends and children of Old Hungars will join us in 
this service in which we remember her past and plan 
for her future. The service will begin at 2:30 P. M. 

Services are held every Sunday at Hungars. There 
is a small but devoted group of people who are keep- 
ing her doors open and whose unswerving loyalty is 
worthy indeed of high praise. A class will be pre- 
sented there for confirmation on November 24; there is 
life in Hungars and we pray that her light will never 
fail. Let us, again in the words of our little verse, 
extend to all our invitation to the coming celebration: 

Hain’t you never been down on de East’n Sho’, 


Whar de days go by in a glow? 
Whar life is de best and de most like a song, 
An’ it seem dar’s no need to do wrong? 
You ain’t never been dar, you say? 
Den go— . 
So I won’t haf to feel sorry for you. 
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THE THOUSANDFOLD PAGE. 
(Continued from page 5.) 
der of the Thousandfold would probably never have 
come into existence. 
And thus the answer came at last, 
For usefulness a thousandfold, 
And who ean tell all that befell 
From that one little deed of gold? 
But God and His good angels know 
How far the blessings still may go. 


Frederick W. Neve. 


& Ye * 


PIONEERING CHRISTIAN SERVICE IN 
BIBLE LANDS. 

When John sent two disciples to inquire of Jesus, 
‘‘Apt thou he that cometh, or look we for another?’” 
His answer was— 

‘¢Go and tell John the things which ye hear and see: 

‘“The blind receive their sight, and the lame walk, 
the lepers are cleansed, and the dead are raised up, 
and the poor have good tidings preached to them.”” 


Near East Foundation 
Is following the principles first demonstrated by 
Jesus in its work with the neglected rural peoples in 
Bible Lands. 
It is helping them to help themselves to— 


Improve their living conditions 
Prevent Diseasé 

Inerease their earning power 
Lift the status of their women 
Give opportunity to their children 
Live a fuller life. 


Special effort is being made at this Thanksgiving 
time to secure gifts which are greatly needed to carry 
on this Christian work. 

Contributions should be sent to: Cleveland E. Dodge, 
President, 2 West 46th Street, New York. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS « « 


We most respectfully urge you to 
please pay your subscription. 

As much as we dislike to take this step, from 
now on we shall be forced to cancel subscrip- 
tions on which payments have been overdue 
for three months. 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN COMPANY 
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Mrs. W. Shelley Humphreys 


| THE WOMAN’S AUXILIARY 


Woman’s Auxiliary Executive Board Works for Peace 


The Executive Board of the Woman’s Auxiliary calls 
attention to the Peaceways broadeast over the Colum- 
bia network Thursday nights at nine-thirty o'clock 
eastern time. 

Pubheations recommended by the Board in connec- 
tion with peace education for use in branches or, 
where possible, in public libraries, include the news 
bulletins of the National Y. W. C. A. (600 Lexington 
Avenue, New York), and of the National Council for 
the Prevention of War (Washington, D. C.), and the 
Headline Books of the Foreign Policy Association (8 
West Fortieth Street, New York). 

A leaflet on peace issued by the Board for use in 
connection with the Quiet Day of Prayer, was sent to 
every diocese and missionary district which orJered tie 
Quiet Day leaflet. 

Newly-elected officers of the Board are: 

Chairman—Mrs. Henry Hill Pierce, New York. 

Vice-Chairman—Mrs. Julius E. McKinney, Denver, 
Colorado. 

Recording Secretary—Miss Mary lL. Pardee, New 
Haven, Connecticut. 

New committee chairmen are: Citizenship, Mrs. Fred 
W. Thomas, Asheville, North Carolina; Field, Mrs. 
James R. Cain, Columbia, South Carolina; Finance, 
Mrs. H. G. Lucas, Brownwood, Texas; Personnel, hrs. 
Robert G. Happ, South Bend, Indiana; United Thank 
Offering, Mrs. Paul H. Barbour, Mission, South Dakota ; 
Program, Mrs. Beverly Ober, Washington, D. C. These 
ofiicers and chairmen are elected for a term of one 
year, with the exception of that of the program com- 
mittee, whose term is for two years. 


How the Woman’s Auxiliary Began and How it 
Developed. 


An inquiry concerning the present work of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary led to the thought of quoting from 
an article written for the Church Missionary Calendar 
by Miss Edna B. Beardsley, Educational Secretary. In 
it she deals with the growth and development of our 
missionary work from the first organized effort made 
by the Church in this country for the support of mis- 
sions, to the place the organization occupies today as 
auxiliary to the whole of the Church’s mission. 

Miss Beardsley says in part: 

‘*At the fourth General Convention in 1792 the 
struggling young Church appointed a committee 
to provide support for missionaries to preach the 
gospel on the frontier. In 1821 the Domestic and 
Foreign Missionary Society of the Church was 
founded. Several auxiliary societies were formed 
at this time. In 1835 General Convention ruled 
that the Church herself was the missionary society. 
When the auxiliary societies were disbanded, fifty- 
seven were found to be composed of women and 
girls. , 


The Way It Began. 

“In 1871 General Convention created a Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary to the Board of Missions. Miss 
Mary A. Emery, later Mrs. Twing, was appointed 
to ‘create a network of local societies, as wide- 
spread as the Church itself.’ Miss Julia Emery, 
who followed her sister as Secretary of the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary, urged that the Auxiliary think 
of ‘what is best for the work of the whole Church 


rather than what would most stimulate the inter- 
est of the Woman’s Auxiliary.’ 


The Way It Developed. 

‘**In 1916 a Committee on the Organization of the 
Auxiliary was appointed at the Triennial Meeting. 
In 1919 this committee presented a resolution to 
the Triennial Meeting, which suggested that the 
Woman’s Auxiliary become auxiliary to the Na- 
tional Council if such an organization were formed. 
The Triennial Meeting approved this resolution, 
and in February, 1920, the newly-formed Nationai 
Council recognized the Woman’s Auxiliary to the 
National Council in all its Departments.’’ 


Aims and Plans. 

Miss Beardsley’s brief resume of development brings 
the work to the extended line of action of today. This 
widened field and ever-widening outlook calls for the 
best the womanhood of the Church can give. And num- 
bers of consecrated women are giving of their best. 
There are still many to follow, many for whom there 
must be found an effective means of reaching and 
bringing people into actual contact with some phase 
of the Church’s work. 

It is of inealeulable value that so many and varied 
fields present opportunities, insuring an appeal from 
some kind of service to every member. Determining 
the type of work which will appeal to the individual, 
whether devotional, educational, social, financial, or 
whatever it may be, is of no small importance in at- 
tempting to enlist her interest. 

Experience shows that to stimulate an active inter- 
est in a Churchwoman and be able to turn that interest 
into a program of intelligent service, means not only 
advancement of the definite work which she under- 
takes, but means also a blessing to her through her 
own spiritual culture. 

And is this not one part of the work of the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary? Is it not an essential condition of 
success, to translate into accomplishment more of the 
potential power of the womanhood of the Church? 


News Furnishes Helpful Suggestions. 

These items are given for their news interest and 
for the helpful suggestions found in them. Our poor 
excuses shame us when we read how others overcome 
difficulties and surmount obstacles. 

The Chinese President of the Woman’s Guild in the 
parish at Yen-chow, North China, finds her small baby 
no inconvenience to her office. She just presides cap- 
ably over the meetings with her baby in her arms. 

From Bontoe, P. I, it is learned that many of the 
uneducated members of the Woman’s Auxiliary have 
expressed a desire to learn prayers and songs in dia- 
lect, so an extra meeting is being held every month 
with the hope of being able to fill this need. 

Nine new prayer groups are reported for the year by 
the Woman’s Auxiliary of the Diocese of New York. 
It reports also, as steps in strengthening the devo- 
tional life, that an increasing number of its parish 
branches have had regular Corporate Communions, 
and all districts report additional Quiet Days. Quiet 
Hours, Retreats, and Hours of Intercession. 

Among recent offerings received by the National 
Council treasurer are about $70.00 for the United 
Thank Offering from the Woman’s Auxiliary of St. 
Paul’s Church, Rome, Italy. 


AND 


MRS. ALEXANDER 
ZABRISKIE VISIT SOUTHERN 
BRAZIL BY PLANE. 


REV. DR. 


Porto Alegre, Brazil.—Dr. and Mrs. 
Zabriskie coming to South America 
down the west coast, crossing the 
Andes by airplane and reaching Livra- 
mento by train from Montevideo, visited 
as many of the churches of this mis- 
sionary district as their time permit- 
ted. They were met at Buenos Aires 
by the Rev. Martin S. Firth and at Liv- 
ramento by the Rev. George U. 
Krischke. The Rev. Mr. Krischke ac- 
companied them as interpreter through 
Livramento, Bage, Sao Gabriel and 
Santa Maria to Porto Alegre. 


In Porto Alegre they were guests of 
Mr. and Mrs. David Driver, visited all 
the churches, either on Sundays or 
week-days, were tendered a reception 
given by the three parishes at Trinity 
Parish House and another by the Boy 
Scouts of the Southern Cross School. 
In all churches visited, Dr. Zabriskie 
delivered an inspiring message, such as 
our Brazilian congregations would have 
wished to receive from a visitor from 
the Mother Church. He also spoke to 
the clergy of Porto Alegre and the 
neighboring parishes and to the boys of 
the Southern Cross School. 

They visited Pelotas, going by air- 
plane and returning by steamer. Here 
they were able to see St. Margaret’s 
School, the grounds and buildings of 
our future orphanage, the diocesan 
printing offices and the Church of the 
Redeemer. ; 

Met by Bishop Thomas. 

Dr. and Mrs. Zabriskie flew from 
Porto Alegre to Santos, where they were 
met by Bishop Thomas, who conducted 
them from August 2-15 on a visit to 
various points of interest, such as the 
famous snake farm at Butantan, the 
State Orchid Farm, orange and coffee 
plantation and many mission stations 
among both Brazilian and Japanese. 

They spent a week at Rio de Janeiro 
visiting five of our churches, speaking 
in all of them. He addresed the Rio 
clericus, giving a splendid outline of the 
significance of the Church and the rela- 
tion that should exist between the Bra- 
zilian Church and the rest of the An- 
glican Communion. 


As Dr. and Mrs. Zabriskie left Rio 
on August 22 they left behind them a 
splendid impression and one that will 
last for many years and that will serve 
to bind the Brazilian Church more 
closely and intimately with the Virginia 
Seminary, by whom the Brazil Mission 
was founded. 


Secretary of Education. 
The Rey. Joao Baptista Barcellos da 
Cunha has been appointed by the Bishop 
as Secretary of Education. 


Under the Constitution recently 
adopted religious instruction can be 
given in all public schools. The Rey. 


Mr. da Cunha’s work will be the prepa- 
ration of a complete course of instrue- 
tion and the appointment of teachers 
for any school where the number of 
children desiring religious instruction 
may justify such appointments. His 
work is carried on in close association 
with the State Ministry of Education and 
Health, and also with the Roman Catho- 
lic and Lutheran Churches. 
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NEWS FROM THE FRONT 


Rev..G. W. Gasque 


THE SANCTUARY. 


It is suggested that every priest offer 
a prayer for a Missionary District at 
least once a week before the Altar at 
the Celebration of the Holy Commun- 
ion, and that the priest and his people 
offer an additional prayer for the same 
District one or more times during the 
same week while at his private or fam- 
ily devotions. 


—_~—_—--- 


PRAYER FOR HAITI. 


Almighty God our Heavenly Father, 
we humbly pray Thee that Thy bless- 
ings may rest upon the Bishop of 
Haiti and upon all our missionaries in 
his district; that they may be guided 
by Thy good spirit, that success may 
attend their labors, and that peace and 
happiness may be their reward. And 
grant that we may have a part in their 
work by sharing with them our inter- 
ests, our prayers, and our substance; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


HOME CONDITIONS NOT SO BAD IN 
ALL SAINTS’ PARISH IN THE 
VIRGIN ISLANDS. 


St. Thomas, Virgin Islands.—Family 
life and home conditions are so bad in 
many homes around All Saints’ Church 
at St. Thomas in the Virgin Islands that 
Deacon English and Deaconess Smith 
have felt compelled to rescue three or 
four waifs and take them temporarily 
into their home until better arrange- 
ments can be made for them. There 
is no budget appropriation for this, but 
special gifts have made the work pos- 
sible on a small scale and the house 
provides space as it was formerly a con- 
vent when the Sisters of St. Anne were 
at the mission. The children attend 
public school if they are old enough, 
and the public welfare office sometimes 
contributes to their support. Four chil- 
dren the deaconesses took in last year 
all improved in condition and were 
placed in other homes. 


Ignorance and poverty, illness and 
undernourishment, illegitimacy, neg- 
lect because of parents’ death or dis- 
ability, these and other causes are re- 
sponsible for the children’s troubles, 
which as a rule yield to simple treat- 
ment and training such as the home 
provides. The good influence of the 
home is out of preportion to its size. 

One child was in charge of her grand- 
mother who beat her. One was a bright 
girl of fifteen who had recurring at- 
tacks of melancholia; she was the old- 
est of seven children whom a widowed 
mother was bringing up on a pension 
of four dollars a month. The mission 
secured an increase in the pension. One 
was a child whose mother had died and 
whose father had taken in another 
women with children of her own. 


bse 


NEWS FROM THE FRONT WANTED. 


Address all news items intended for 
this page to the Rev. G. W. Gasque, 885 
Gordon Street, S. W., Atlanta, Georgia. 


LS 
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CHURCH GENERAL HOSPITAL IN 
CENTRAL CHINA CONDUCTS 
TRAINING CLASSES. 


Wuchang, China.—Tvraining classes 
for midwives have been carried on for 
some years past at the Church General 
Hospital in Wuchang, Central China. 
This summer a distinguished group of 
Chinese men and women have formed 
a board of directors for this midwifery 
training school. The board’s chairman 
is the wife of the governor of the provy- 
ince. Another member is the wife of 
the provincial commissioner of educa- 
tion and others are representative peo- 
ple who are seriously interested in the 
training of qualified midwives to help 
meet the tremendous educational need 
in such work, 


Pre-Natal Clinic Opened. 

A new pre-natal clinic for charity pa- 
tients only has been opened. The hos- 
pital is supposed to have a wing added 
to house its increasing maternity work. 
Three-fourths of the money is in hand 
and only the final $10,000 (Chinese 
money—now about $4,000 U. §. cur- 
rency) is lacking. 

The Church General Hospital grad- 
uated its largest class of nurses this 
year, sixteen, together with one lab- 
oratory technician and three midwifery 
students who were already graduate 
nurses. 


Hospital Fails to Save Engine. 

Dr. Mary L. James writes of the al- 
most continuous nightmare the hospi- 
tal has had for a year and a half, due 
to the bad behavior of the engine sup- 
posed to generate electricity for the 
X-ray and other purposes beyond the 
capacity of the city electric power. The 
hospital followed all the advice of the 
local agent, but the engine recently 
died a complete and violent death and 
the matter has been referred to the 
manufacturers in Germany. Dr. James 
says, “If anyone reading this letter has 
any influence with the Deutz Diesel En- 
gine Company in Germany, please speak 
a word for us!” 


CHURCH BUILT BY LAYMAN. 

Tokyo, Japan.—Another instance is 
reported of what can be accomplished 
for the Church when one layman is 
interested. This time the story comes 
from a remote village in Japan, where 
there was no church. A man named 
Tajima came to live in the little village 
a few years ago, started a Sunday school 
in his house for the village children, 
discovered about twenty Christians in 
the village, with their help somehow 
raised $100, was presented with the 
wood from an old house, secured a 
grant from the diocese, and put up a 
little building to be used as a Church 
center, with an altar in the aleove which 
is the place of honor in a Japanese 
house. Regular services are now held 
and the place is visited when possible 
by the Japanese priest in charge who 
lives in Hakodate, eighty miles away. 


Only individual communicants in par- 
ishes and missions can raise the funds 
necessary for the General Church in 
1936. 


The Church as an organzed army of 
Christian soldiers must not be content 
to continue the retreat when Christ has 
commanded that we advance, — 


— 


* ' 
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YOUNG PEOPLE’S 


FELLOWSHIP 
SERVICE LEAGUE 


The Reverend Randolph F. Blackford 


The majority of our churches in the 
Diocese of Georgia are small. Indeed, 
only seven of them come up to the av- 
erage for the whole country. Further- 
more, except for those in three or four 
centres of population, they are all in 
small places. Under these conditions, 
a Program for Young People that was 
eminently suited for a diocese, most 
of whose churches were large and in 
large places, was found to be unsuited 
for Georgia. 

Thus, the Young People of that dio- 
cese decided recently that they would 
cut the Gordian knot of the difficulty 
by going to what our National Depart- 
ment of Religious Education calls the 
“extreme left.’’ 


They had found that three things 
were happening: 


i che Yo 2S. L. in large places 
was tending to become a _ Separate 
Church for the Young People, and to 
serve as their substitute for the Church. 

Ze oOC Yen bo. lz swas. not. practi- 
cal in the very small place where there 
were only a very few young people and 
they of widely differing ages and dif- 
fering interests, so that the young peo- 
ple were losing touch with the Church 
in these places. 

3. Thus, a more flexible Program was 
needed. ; 

So they set to work to draw up a 
plan that would suit their neeas. 

The first thing they felt would be 
necessary was that they should keep 
the good in the old, and not be too 
radical. This, they believe they have 
done by keeping (1) the ideals as of 
Worship, Study, Fellowship and Sery- 
ice; (2) that the diocesan organiza- 
tion should continue to work through 
the parish to reach the young people; 
(3) that only communicants should 
hold office; (4) by keeping the idea of 
standards, though this was modified; 
(5) by keeping the Camp Convention 
and officers as was the District meet- 
ing, though this also was modified. So 
the best was not lost. 


But there were many changes. 

The first of these was typical, and 
fundamental. It dealt with the name 
which was thrown overboard completely. 
The Parish was taken as a unit and 
was subdivided into three divisions: 
The Children’s Division, up to and in- 
cluding eleven years of age, or the 
sixth grade in school; the [Young Peo- 
ple’s Division, from twelve years of age 
to twenty-three, inclusive; and the Adult 
Division, from twenty-four years up. 


The idea is that every individual: 
should be reached and made to real- 
ize that the Church has a place, a privi- 
lege and a duty for him. Thus par- 
ishes and missions are classified as of 
four types: the ordinary or large 
ehurch, the small church, the smaller 
church, and the very small church. Thus 
if there be but two young people, and 
they of twelve and twenty-three years 
of age, they can work in this plan as 
a unit. For it is a Study and Work 
and Worship Program primarily. The 
Fellowship Ideal as stated is ‘“‘to be 


Georgias Plan 


friendly and courteous at all timeag 
and to share with others the privilege 
I enjoy.” 

Each of these classes has a separate 
program. Thus the Large Church 
Young People’s Division classes the 
young people according to grades in 
school in three groups. Grades 7, 8 
and 9 are the first. Grades 10, 11 and 
12 are the second, and the high school 
graduates are third. lEHlective studies 
in this class are: Bible Class, Church 
History, Christians in the Community, 
Acolytes’ Class, Scouts, Hymnology, 
Drama, Prayer Book, Life Problems, 
Symbolism, Study of the Spirit of Mis- 
sions and other Church Periodicals and 
Teacher Training. The idea is that 
even if there are only a few, that there 
can be something in the way of volun- 
tary study for which the Church will 
give recognition. 


It might be said that service would 
be the better way if it came first so as 
to provoke study rather than first study 
and then service. But the approach 
may be made from either angle. But if 
study is taken first, it should give rise 
to interests and activities. But which- 
ever is taken up first, the other is very 
apt to wish an outlet in the other. So 
the following activities are suggested. 
Any service suggested, T. B. Units, 
service as acolytes, altar society, social 
activities, choir, pageants, membership 
and visiting committees, mission offer- 
ings other than money, story telling, 
and service as substitute Sunday-school 
teacher, and visiting jails as a group. 
Special diocesan activities are advance 
work of $1,800. They wish to build 
a boys’ hut at Camp Reese at St. Si- 
mon’s Island, the diocesan conference 
centre. 


The Small Church class also has 
three groups. But these are according 
to age: 12-15 is the first; 15-18 is the 
second, and 19-23 is the third. Sub- 
jects for study in this rotate as pre- 
scribed by the rector. There are to be 
three teachers for this class, selected 
from the older group. The groups may 
meet where and when convenient; ac- 
tivities like the studies, should rotate 
as prescriber by the rector. 

The third class, that of the Smaller 
Church, has two groups. 

The fourth class, that of the Very 
Small Church, has but one group. Older 
memers furnish leadership, and the 
Diocesan Department of Religious Edu- 
eation assisting wtih units of study. 
Activities change as often as necessary. 
Units of work-study-interest may con- 
tinue for two weeks, three weeks or 
months, as long as the interest lasts. 
By Activity we mean: spiritual, mental, 
physical (service) and  social—the 
whole person being engaged. 


Then, of course, there is the ques- 
tion of finance. In this matter, a fi- 
nance committee consisting of the di- 
ocesan treasurer, the diocesan president 
and one counselor, prepare a budget 
each year, to which each parochial 
league is given a chance to contribute. 
This is quite a change from the old 


assessment idea, and it will be most 
interesting to see how it will work out. 
The budget for this year, it may be 
mentioned in passing, is $100. Con- 
tributions should be sent in April and 
in December. 

There is also the item of reports. 
This probably kept a number of par- 
ishes from having representatives when 
they had to be handed in each month. 
So, in the new set up they are given 
in at the annual convention. 

The diocese is divided into four dis- 
tricts, each of which has a diocesan 
vice-president at its head and meets 
twice a year. 

It will be noted that, in the descrip- 
tion given above, no mention has yet 
been made of the Ideal of Worship. 
Here is where there has been a danger 
in the past. For, very often, young 
people have considered that the meet- 
ing of their League has taken the place 
of the church service, so that they have 
become weaned away from it. So the 
Ideal of Worship is stated as ‘“‘to attend 
regularly the services of the church 
and to be faithful in my daily private 
devotions.” This is placed first among 
the Ideals and is stated in another 
place as “Church Attendance and Pri- 
vate Devotions. The young people of 
the division are expected to worship 
before the altar each Sunday and on 
the great feast and fast days of the 
Church, to be faithful in daily private 
devotions, and to have grace at meals.” 


The Ideal of Fellowship is also some- 
times misleading. So, it is stated as 
“a sympathetic association with other 
young people through worship, service 
and study.” 


It has been stated that Georgia’s plan 
has been described by the National 
Council of Young People’s work, as the 
“extreme left wing of those who have 
gone adventuring for Christ,’’ and in 
some ways it does seem to have been 
trying a number of radical experiments, 
but it certainly means one thing, and 
that is that the young people of that 
diocese are in dead earnest about the 
Church, and are moving forward. Per- 
haps the untried country in which they 
are advancing may bring some defeats 
along with many victories. But “noth- 
ing ventured, nothing gained,” applies 
as well to Young People’s Work as to 
any other. And, though changes may 
be made at any time in the light of 
experience, we remember that ‘‘the only 
person who never changes his mind is 
the person without any mind to 
change’’; and, if, in the adventuring, ca- 
tastrophes may seem to out-number the 
accomplishments, that : 


“Victor from vanquished issues at the 
last, 

And overthrower from 
thrown.’’ 


being over- 


The Secretary of the Department of 
Religious Education will be glad to an- 
swer definite questions regarding the 
work of the young people in this dio- 
cese, 
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MEETING OF THE HOUSE OF 
BISHOPS: THREE MISSIONARY 
BISHOPS ELECTED. 
‘Houston, Texas.—Seventy-five Bish- 
ops from Home and Foreign fields at- 
tended the annual session of the House 
of Bishops held in Houston, Texas, No- 
vember 5, 6 and 7, and took action ot 
great significance on a wide range of 
matters to the Church. First in inter- 
est was the election of two foreign and 
one domestic missionary bishops to fill 
vacancies in North Tokyo, Liberia, and 
Idaho, respectively. By the unanimous 
action of the House, the,Rt. Rev. Chas. 
S. Reifsnider, Suffragan Bishop of 
North Tokyo, was elected Bishop to suc- 
eeed Bishop McKim, the patriarch of 
our Japan Mission, whose resignation, 
due to age and its infirmities, was ac- 
cepted by the House. The form of 
Bishop Reifsnider’s election as well as 
the fact bore tribute to a long and dis- 
tinguished service, especially in the field 

of education. 

The House on the first ballot elected 
the Very Rev. Leopold Kroll, Dean of 
Trinity Cathedral, Port au _ Prince, 
Haiti, to be Bishop of Liberia, succeed- 
ing the Rt. Rev. Robert E. Campbell, 
after ten years of service in this exact- 
fing field. 

Nominations for Liberia included the 


Rev.‘ Herbert A. Donovan, rector of 
Truro Parish, Fairfax, Virginia; the 
Rev. W. Josselyn Reed, rector of St. 


Paul’s Church, Columbia, Pennsylvania, 
both of whom had served as missiona- 
ries in Liberia. Dean Kroll has served 
beth in Honolulu and in Haiti, an ex- 
perience calculated to prepare him for 
the tropical Liberian climate. 

The Rt. Rev. Frederick Bartlett, Bish- 
op of North Dakota, was translated from 
that district to Idaho after a prolonged 
consideration by the House of the gen- 
eral question of the boundaries of dio- 
ceses and missionary districts in the far 


northwest. Present distribution of 
population and the development of 
means of transportation suggest that 


state boundaries or even the boundaries 
of present dioceses and districts are not 
well located for purposes of administra- 
tion. The translation of Bishop Bart- 
lett leaves North Dakota temporarily 
under the jurisdiction of the Presiding 
Bishop. The House of Bishops suggest- 
ing, however, the wisdom of a future 
translation of Bishop Remington from 
Eastern Oregon to North Dakota, and 
further territorial adjustments with the 
possibility that the present district of 
Eastern Oregon be added to the Diocese 
of Oregon. It was expressly stated in 
the resolution that any change in the 
status of Bishop Remington be depend- 
ent upon his acceptance of such change. 
In the meantime the Presiding Bishop 
and the President of the National Coun- 
cil have been asked by the House to 
confer with the Diocese of Oregon in 
the matter of the suggested reunion 
with Eastern Oregon. One redivision of 
territory was agreed upon when the 
House adopted a proposal that the part 
of the Missionary District of Idaho ly- 
ing north of the Salmon River be incor- 
porated in the Missionary District of 
Spokane. 

Bishop Bartlett, long an earnest ad- 
vocate of changes in missionary district 
boundaries, will continue to serve as 
Executive Secretary of the Department 
of Domestic Missions of the National 
Council while serving Idaho. 

Elections by the House concerned mis- 


sionary jurisdictions only and filled two- 


of the six vacancies caused by resigna- 
tion. This list, an unusually long one, 
included the Bishops of Newark, North 


Tokyo, Kentucky, Liberia, Central New 
York and the Bishop Coadjutor of New 
Jersey. Execept in the instance of the 
Bishop of Liberia, these had been an- 
nounced well in advance of the meet- 
ing. All were referred to the commit- 
tee on resignations of Bishops, all were 
unanimously accepted. 
Deaths of the Year, 

In the midst of a deep hush, the mem- 
bers of the House standing, the Presid- 
ing Bishop read the list of the Bishops 


of the Church who have died since the 
meeting of General Convention in At- 
lantic City, and offered appropriate 
prayers. The list follows: 

The Rt. Rev. Manuel Ferrando, D. D., 
Suffragan Bishop of Porto Rico, De- 
ceased December 12, 1934. 

The Rt. Rev. Boyd Vincent, D. D., 


Sometime Bishop of Southern Ohio, De- 
ceased January 14, 1935. 

The Rt. Rev. Ralph E. Urban, S. T. 
D., Suffragan Bishop of the Diocese of 
New Jersey, Deceased May 19, 1935. 

The Rt. Rev. Samuel Babcock Booth, 
D. D., D. C. L., Bishop of Vermont, De- 
ceased June 17, 1935. 


The,Rt. Rev. Walter Taylor Sumner, 
D. D., Bishop of Oregon, Deceased Sep- 
tember 4, 1935. 

The Rt. Rev. Edward Fawcett, D. D., 
Ph. D., Bishop of Quincy, Deceased Sep- 
tember 18, 1935. 

The Rt. Rev. Thomas F. Gailor, D.. 
D., Bishop of Tennessee, Deceased Oc- 


tober 3, 1935. 


Resolutions Adopted Concerning Peace 
and War. 

The House while failing to mention 
either Italy or Ethiopia, adopted reso- 
lutions concerning peace and war as 
drafted by a Committee of which Bishop 
Freeman of Washington was Chairman, 
which vigorously protest against war 
in general and the present violation in 
Northern Africa. 


Discussion of Missionary Support. 
The House gave prolonged considera- 
tion to the present crisis in missionary 


support. The discussion took two di- 
rections. The first grew out of the 
reception of a report concerning the 
situation in general submitted by a 
committee of five, including Bishop 
Ingley, Chairman, and Bishops Davis, 
Maxon, Mitchell and Larned, which 


stresses the gravity of the situation, 
urges determined steps to increase the 


effectiveness of the current Every Mem-. 


br Canvass, and in lieu of a general 
Pastoral, secured the adoption of a 
plan by which each Bishop is immediate- 
ly to issue to his clergy a Pastoral 
adapted to the local situation. 

The gravity of the situation lies in 
the fact that the goal of the askings in 
dioceses and missionary districts for the 
missionary work of the Church in 1936 
is $538,273 less than the amount needed 
to restore the work to the $2,700,000 
level, decreed by the General Conven- 
tion at Atlantic City. Further gravity 
enters the situation, because the amount 
needed from pledges to keep the present 
Emergency Schedule in effect in 1936 
is $1,580,589, while the sum of the Ob- 
jectives reported by the diocese to the 
National Council is $151,288 short of 
this figure. In a sentence, these fi- 
ures mean failure even to ask for the 
present stand-still program, while if the 
actual budget of restoration is to be 
achieved there must be an increase of 
eleven per cent in pledges for 1936 
above the present distressing level. 

The House of Bishops facing the sit- 
uation in a spirit of optimistic realism 
and without undue discouragement de- 
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cided to make the facts known and to 
call upon their people to share im- 
proved financial conditions with the 
Church. 

The second phase of the discussion 
grew out of a request from the National 
Council that the House of Bishops give 
judgment and advice ‘‘as to what it 
deems desirable and necessary in the 
way of promotion by the Field Depart- 
ment of the National Council.’”” A wide 
range of debate that included enthusi- 
astic approval of the promotional record 
as well as criticism resulted in the adop- 
tion of the following resolution: 

“Resolved: That looking toward 
such a report, the National Council asks 
the House of Bishops at its meeting in 
November to give its judgment and ad- 
vice as to what it deems desirable and 
necessary in the way of promotion by 
the Field Department of the National 
Council.” 


Bishop Hobson Unfolds Purposes of the 
Forward Movement. 

The Forward Movement loomed large 
in the thought of the House of Bishops 
who heard from Bishop Hobson, Chair- 
man of the Commission, repeated and 
emphatic declarations that the Move- 
ment to produce all of the results which 
might fairly be expected of it in the 
light of progress to date, depended ab- 
solutely upon the whole-hearted and 
sustained cooperation of the Bishops as 
the spiritual leaders of the Church. 

Bishop Hobson unfolded the pur- 
poses of the Movement in an impressive 
meditation at the Quiet Hour of the 
House, which preceded the opening ses- 
sion of Tuesday night. During the ses- 
sions of the House turther opportunity 
was given to him to recite the beginning 
of the work, its progress to date, the 
literature in use and in preparation and 
some of the results already manifest. 


Committee Assignments. 

Permanent Committee assignments 
announced by the Presiding Bishop were 
of Bishop Wilson of Eau Claire to the 
Committee on Constitution and Canons 
in succession to the late Bishop Gailor, 
and Bishop Budilong of Connecticut to 
the Committee on Resignations of Bish- 
ops. 

Action was taken concerning Mis- 
sionary Prayer Book and Hymnal Ad- 
ministration of Holy Communion, Li- 
censing of Laymen to administer Chal- 
ice and various Messages of Sympathy 
or Greeting. 


Resolution on Centennial of Spirit of 
Missions. ; 

On motion of Bishop Jenkins of Ne- 
vada, the House took cognizance of the 
Centennial of The Spirit of Missions to 
be celebrated throughout 1936, the first 
issue having appeared January, 1835, 
and adopted the following resolution: 

“Resolved: That the House of Bish- 
ops congratulate the Church upon the 
completion by The Spirit of Missions of 
a century of constructive and fruitful 
service on behalf of Missionary work 
and workers both at home and abroad; 


commends the present high standard of — 


the magazine; and bids its staff God- 
speed as it faces a future of continued 
edifying service.”’ 


Texan Efficiency and Hospitality. 

Arrangements for the meeting of the 
House were perfected under the direc- 
tion of Bishop Quin of Texas and were 
up to the highest standards of Texas ef- 
ficiency and hospitality. The opening 
Quiet Hour was held in Christ Church, 
the Rev. James Perry DeWolfe, rector, 
which in another year will observe its 
centenary, throughout that period a 
convincing unit of Churchly life in the 
very heart of Houston. 


* 
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and Churchwomen presided over by 
Bishop Quin in greeting to their guests 
was given in the Rice Hotel. Business 
sessions were held in the beautiful Par- 
ish House of, Palmer Memorial Church, 
fronting Rice Institute on the outer 
rim of the city, of which the Rev. Peter 
Gray Sears is rector. Many of the vis- 
itors were entertained in homes of 
Churchmen and every possible want was 
freely and fully met during the whole 
period of the gathering. Genuine sin- 
serity entered into the resolutions of 
appreciation to the Bishop, his commit- 
tees and all who had had part in enter- 
tainment and to the press of the city 
which gave generous space to accurate 
and sympathetic report. 


Chicago Chosen for Place of Next 
Meeting. 

The House unanimously advised the 
choice of Chicago for its meeting of 
October 1936, when it is proposed by 
the Bishop of Chicago with the assent 
of the Presiding Bishop to invite the 
Anglican Episcopate of the Western 
Hemisphere to Celebrate the Fiftieth 
Anniversary of the Chicago ‘Quadrila- 
teral,” the basis of the Movement to 
effect Christian Unity in terms of Faith 
and Order which program enunciated at 
Chicago in 1886, was adopted by the 
Lambeth Conference in 1900 and re- 
mains fundamental to the movement. 
Invitations tor the meeting from the 
Bishops of Indianapolis and Western 
North Carolina were withdrawn in fa- 
vor of Chicago in view of the endorse- 
ment given the proposed celebration at 
Chicago by General Convention. The 
event promises to be among the most 
notable in the life of the American 
Church. 


* 7% * 


DR. FRANKLIN’S ITINERARY. 


Dr. Lewis B. Franklin, Treasurer of 
the National Council, who arrived in 
Shanghai, October 22, for work in con- 
nection with bank failure involving mis- 
sion funds, could not arrange his itin- 
erary in advance, but he has now sent 
word that he expects to arrive in Ma- 
nila, November 24, in Japan, December 
12, and in Honolulu, January 10, re- 
turning to New York, January 29. 

* * * 


TREASURER’S REPORT. 
Active Deputies. 


“Money is the deputy for self. It 
accomplishes what we want to do our- 
selves, and what we are glad to be able 
to get some one else to do better than 
we can, tor the Kingdom’s sake.” 


Many have read the above within 
the last few days and will rejoice with 
us over the Treasurer’s report, attached 
hereto, which refiects the givings of the 
Church for the support of the Program 
and which is 


Better Than Last Year. 


Witness: 

1. October Payments. 
LHS. ‘py a St Re ae eee $86,349.28 
a9 BAM MOP rites ‘heiievst ote. 74,432.00 


2. Number of Dioceses and Districts 
in 100 per cent Class. 
es DM ee ets, tas 5 ticks. cutie e. one fone. eels 31 
EDS AMPMER MU ats, cede 6 ech oGes'6) 103 She aaa oie 
3. Total Payments Against Amounts 
Due. 

Per Ct. 
nis Dameass BAMA crareror snc: sons sisvele cio as0 
SMM EDs ieee. cl cieieie leper atietths 2700s 
GID SMe Mts de 5,aey eo, cies. 3 Pela te 

BUT: There remains to be paid before 
the close of the year $525,392.98 
; James E. Whitney. 
| Assistant Treasurer. 
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KAGAWA’S ABLE CO-WORKER-— 
MRS. KAGAWA. 

The visit of Kagawa to the United 
States lends interest to this note about 
his wife, written by Loretta Shaw. Miss 
Shaw is an English woman long resi- 
dent in Tokyo. She writes an annual 
summary, always most enlightening, 
about Japanese affairs and this year de- 
votes most of it to Kagawa. Her ar- 
ticle appears in Japan Church Aid, quar- 
terly of the Guild of St. Paul, an Eng- 
lish Church society interested in Japan. 

“A word must be said about Mrs. 
Kagawa, who is such an able co-worker 
with Dr. Kagawa in all his manifold ac- 
tivities. How she ever runs that big 
establishment is a mystery. Up every 
morning at five, her busy hands and 
head work unceasingly till eleven or 
later at night. She and a young girl 
prepare three meals a day for twelve 
people and on Sunday she often has 
thirty to dinner. 

She dresses her three children 
sends them otf to school with their 
lunch betore eight o'clock, orders all 
the food from the Cooperatives, attends 
to all the cleaning and cooking, greets 
all visitors and brings tea and cakes 
for them, and helps in any department 


and 


that is short of workers, and goes to 
speak in meetings or to help on com- 
mittees. 


At the present moment she has ex- 
actly doubled her household by taking 
in twelve famine children to care for, 
Her strong, loving Christian influence 
is felt in every part of the work and 
to her falls the great task of attending 
to the many letters which come to Ka- 
gawa asking for spiritual help and lead- 
ing. Hundreds of people have been led 
into the light and joy of Jesus Christ 
through her wise and devoted guidance. 

“She and her husband are so com- 
pletely one in their life of prayer and 
devotion that the same inner light shines 
out from both their faces and both give 
out that impression of pertect repose 
and yet of intense energy and vitality 


which is the mark of the saints and 
prophets of every age, in every clime.”’ 
0 
NEW YORK. 
Rt. Rev. Wm. T. Manning, D. D., Bishop 
Rt. Rev. A. S. Lloyd, D. D., Suffragan 
Ett. Rev. Chas. K. Gilbert, D D.. Suffragan 
20 
Memorial Window Dedicated at St. 
Thomas’ 


A window in the chantry gallery in 
St. Thomas’ Church was dedicated at 
the eleven o’clock service on All Saints’ 
Day. The window depicts the life and 
activities of St. Colomba, and is the 
gift of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Graves, Jr.. 
in memory of their sons. George C. and 
Henry. 

* a * 

A memorial service for the late Rey. 
Robert Norwood, D. D., former rector 
of St. Bartholomew’s Church, was held 
at St. Mark’s in the Bouwerie Sunday 
afternoon, November 3. The service 
was compiled from prose and _ poetry 


written by Dr. Norwood. 
5 * * * 


Swedish Services in Trinity Chapel. 

The great Swedish hero and defender 
of the faith, King Gustavus Adolphus, 
who died at the battle of Lutzen, No- 
vember 6, 16322, was commemorated 
at a Swedish National ‘Festival, held No- 
vember 6, in Trinity Chapel, Trinity 
Parish. 

This festival marks the opening of 
the Swedish services at Trinity Chapel, 
recently transferred from St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Protestant Episcopal Church. 

The following are some of the clergy 
who participated in the service: Bishop 
Manning, Dr. Fleming, rector of Trinity 
Parish; Dr. Sutton, vicar of Trinity 
Chapel; the Very Rev. J. Gottfrid Ham- 
marskold, D. D., former Dean of the 
Swedish Convocation and first pastor of 
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the Swedish Episcopal congregation in 
New York City, now retired; Dr. George 
P. T. Sargent, rector of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Church, New York City; the Rev. 
Carl J. Ljunggren, pastor of the Church 
of the Resurrection, Hopewell Junction, 
New York; the Rev. J. Benjamin Mey- 
ers, curate of Trinity Chapel, and the 
Rey. Hric G. Ericson. 

It is estimated that 
tended the service. 

The service was in the Swedish lan- 
guage. 

Beginning November 3, services::im 
the Swedish language will be held in 
Trinity Chapel every Sunday at 8 P. M. 
and on all the high church festival days. 
The Swedish congregation will be in the 
charge of the Rev. Eric G. Ericson. 

* 2% * 
2avish Dinner to Follow Sunday 
Service, 

A Sunday Parish Dinner for the con- 
gregation of Grace Church, is to be held 
for the first time on Sunday, November 
17, as part of a general program to 
bring the parishioners together into a 
closer knit social fellowship. 

The Parish Dinner will be held at the 
famous Hotel Brevoort, scene of many 
notable banquets and soon to be razed. 
It will immediately follow the morning 
service. 

A distinguished preacher will occupy 
the pulpit of Grace Church that morn- 
ing, and will also speak at the dinner. 
He is Canon J. S. Bezzant, Chancellor 
of Liverpool Cathedral, England, who 
is lecturing this fall at Union -Theo- 
logical Seminary. Canon Bezzant was 
formerly Fellow, Dean and Chaplain of 
Exeter College, Oxford University. 

Dr. W. Russell Bowie, rector of Grace 
Church, will preside at the dinner and 
discuss the plans and activities of the 
parish for the year. 

A Sunday kvening Supper Club which 
meets every Sunday evening at 6:15, 
provides a social and spiritual fellow- 
ship for the younger married and sin- 
gle people in the parish. The group 
discuss the problems of modern life and 


1,000 Swedes at- 


the possibilities for fuller living that 
Christianity offers. 
* aK a 
Noon Organ Recitals Offered Business 
People. 


A series of Friday noon organ recit- 
als which are planned to offer business 
people and others a brief period of rest 
and spiritual peace through music will 
be given by Ernest Mitchell, organist 
and choirmaster in Grace Church, start- 


ing November 15. The recitals begin 
at 12:30 and last for a half hour. The 
public is invited “‘to come when ‘they 


can and leave when they must.”’ 
The organ at Grace Church is one of 
the largest and finest in New York. ‘ 
———_ 9—___—_"-“—_- 
RHODE ISLAND. 


Rt. Rev. James De Wolf Perry, D. D., 
Bishop, 
Rt. Rev. G. G. Bennett, D. D., Assistant. 
-—O——_ 


The Presiding Bishop's Itinerary. 

The diocese has followed, with in- 
terest, the itinerary of its bishop, the 
Rt. Rev. James DeWolf Perry, D.. D., 
who is on a tour of six weeks for the 
general Church. He is accompanied by 
Mrs. Perry. The Rhode Island papers 
are liberal with their space in report- 
ing his movements. He left this city 
October 31 for Houston, Texas, to pre- 
side over the House of Bishops. With 
the adjournment of that body on No- 
vember 7, he went to Galveston, Texas. 
On Sunday, November 10, he was with 
Bishop and Mrs. Moore at Dallas, 
Texas; on Armistice Day, with Bishop 
Seaman at Amarillo. November 18, he 
will be with Bishop Howden at Albu- 
querque; November 18, with Bishop 
Mitchell at Phoenix, Arizona; Novem- 
ber 23-27, with Bishop Sanford, at 
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Fresno and San Francisco; November 
28-December 3, he will be in Los An- 
geles. He will meet the Archbishop of 
York at Washington Cathedral on De- 
cember 8. He will attend the National 
Council in New York December 9-14. 
On December 15, he will be in Worces- 
ter, Mass., to preach at the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of All Saints’ 


Church. 


10) 
VIRGINIA. 
Rt. Rev. H. St. G. Tucker, D. D.. Bishop. 
Rt. Rev. Frederick D. Goodwin, D. D., 
Coadjutor. 


——_—_——_ 0 ——_——_ 

Annual Meeting of the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary. Impressions and In- 
spiration Gathered. 

Looking back over the several ses- 
sions of the forty-fifth annual meeting 
of the Virginia Branch of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary, which was held in St. James’ 
Church; Richmond, October 29-31, it 
would seem that those who attended 
must have carried home a wealth of re- 
ports of achievements, many messages 
of inspiration and more than one very 
vital challenge. Space permits mention 
of only a few of these reports, but each 
one was full ef interest along many 
lines. Mrs. Barton’s report of the or- 
ganization as a whole showed a splen- 
did advance, not only in contributions 
and increased membership, but in study 
and worship as well. Though Mrs. 
Guy’s treasurer’s report revealed the 
fact that not all items on the pledge 
list are ‘‘over the top’’, surely her story 
of the “‘figure’”’ of Archdeacon Neve will 
remind us in future to be ‘‘starched’’ 
Christians! And who could forget Mrs. 
Oppenhimer’s ‘‘voices’? which she, like 
Joan of Arc, heard calling her to bat- 
tle—though her banner was the C. P. 
C, and not that of a King of France! 
Mrs. Woodward told how Shrine Mont 
is not only growing as a conference cen- 
tre, but by its beauty of setting and 
the quiet, happy life on that wooded 
hillside has been the means of restor- 
ing to health of body and mind more 
than one to whom the stress of present- 
day life “has brought discouragement 
When Mrs. Hill asked for contributions 
for the needs of the mountain mission- 
aries, it did not take long for the fund 
to be over-subscribed as one delegate 
after another stood up and pledged her 
branch to $2, $3 or $5 to help provide 
stoves and other necessities for many of 
the mission stations. The total offering, 
which was taken up at the Corporate 
Communion and the two mass meetings, 
amounted to $332.29, and more came 
in afterwards. This sum was divided 
among a number of needs, including col- 
ored work, the much-needed well at the 
eross-roads and a small amount for 
work in Mexico. 

Mr. Batcheller gave the first message 
of inspiration in the lesson from Isaiah 
so beautifully interpreted at the Medi- 
tation preceding the Holy Communion. 
Each one who took part in that great 
Corporate Communion must have had a 
deepened sense of reverence, humility 
and willingness to serve. There was in- 
spiration, too, in Dr, Neve’s comparison 
of the soul and the atom and in Miss 
Winegar’s ‘pictures’ from the Arch- 
deaconry. And lastly, Mrs. Zabriskie 
brought us from far south of the equa- 
tor, from the land to which so many 
Virginians have gone on active service 
for the Master, the vision of that cross 
high upon the mountain-top overlooking 
the harbor of Rio de Janeiro, with its 
call tu us to continue to bring to those 
peoples the gospel of the LIVING Christ. 

On the first night Bishop Creighton 
drew a wonderful background for the 

hurch’s work in Latin America; he 
told stirring stories of service and sac- 
rifice in Mexico and through it all was 


the challenge to greater missionary en-. 
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deavor, not in any One field at home or 
abroad, but as a part of our very lives 
themselves. Completing the picture of 
these days was the challenge made by 
Dr. Powell when he spoke on the For- 
ward Movement the second night. Noth- 
ing could have been more fitting than 
his reminder that achievements bring 
with them, not the right to retire in 
ease, but rather greater responsibilities 
and more achievements to be won. In 
conclusion, he told the story of Samuel 
and how he received the Lord’s call, 
not in a flurry of excitement springing 
into action hurriedly, but first ‘‘he lay 
until morning’, thinking the thing 
through and then went out and per- 
formed the simple, routine task, ‘‘he 
opened the doors of the house of the 
Lord’’. 

After a meeting so filled with infor- 
mation and jnspiration, surely the com- 
ing year should be crowned with 
greater achievements than ever for the 
Woman’s Auxiliary of the Diocese of 
Virginia. 


* * * 

Announce Dates of Semi-Annual 
Meetings. 

The Laymen’s Association of the 


Rappahannock Valley Convocation has 
announced that the five groups in the 
Association will hold their semi-annual 
meetings in Fredericksburg, November 
15; Warsaw, November 18; Christ- 
church, November 20; Kilmarnock, No- 
vember 21; Old Church, November 22. 

Bishop Goodwin is to be the princi- 
pal speaker at each meeting and will 
talk on the work of the Church. A lay- 
man from each church represented is 
also to be given a chance to make a 
five-minute talk. Mr. Richard Baylor, 
of Iraville, is Chairman of the Associa- 
tion. 


O 
FENNSYLVANIA 

Rt, Rev. Francis M. Taitt, S. T. D., Bishop, 

oO 


Armistice Day Observed in All the 
Churches. 

As a consequence of Bishop Taitt’s 
call, all Episcopal churches throughoyt 
the diocese were open all day Monday, 
November 11, for prayers and interces- 
sions. Under the leadership of the 
Pennsylvania Branch of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary thousands of women in the 
more than two hundred congregations 
visited their respective churches during 
the day to engage in prayer for the es- 
tablishment of peace and the end of 
‘war. 

Under the direction of the Bishop ar- 
rangements were also made for a spe- 
cial public Armistice Day service to be 
held in the Church of the Holy Trinity, 
beginning at 10 A. M., and at which the 
Hon. Roland S, Morris, former United 
States Ambassador to Japan, delivered 
a special Armistice Day address. This 
service began with a celebration of the 
Holy Communion, at which the Bishop 
was the celebrant. During the remain- 
der of the day the Rev. Mr. Weir and 
other clergy of Holy Trinity conducted 
intercessions at half-hour intervals. 

Bishop Taitt, in his call for the ob- 
servance of Armistice Day, said: 

“In view of the present horrible 
menace of war, and in conjunction with 
the call of the Presiding Bishop to the 
whole Church, I hereby bid you to a 
special devout observance of Armistice 
Day. Let us unitedly ‘lift up our 
hearts’ to Almighty God that hostilities 
may be averted, that aggression be over- 
come, that all nations may seek peace.” 

In connection with the arrangements 
for all women of the Episcopal Church 
to join with other women throughout 
the world in prayer in their respective 
churches, Mrs. Ruth M. Morris. Devo- 
tional Chairman of the Pennsylvania 
Woman’s Auxiliary ,in a statement is- 
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sued to women refers to the world-wide 
joy which marked Armistice Day, 1918, 
when the carnage and bloodshed of the 
World War came to an end. Continu- 
ing, Mrs. Morris said: 

“And now, today, as another Novem- 
ber 11 approaches, black clouds of war 
are looming. Let us, the women of the 
Church, band together to a woman on 
this Armistice Day, and lift our hearts 
for Peace and understanding among 
men and women. For there is Power 
in Prayer. It is to be a great wave of 
Intercession for Peace; dedication of 
ourselves to the cause of establishing 
standards of Honor and Righteousness 
in all public affairs. God waits for His 
children truly to seek that peace which 
is the fruit of Righteousness. Do we 
not believe that He can use and bless 
our prayers towards the accomplishment 
of His great Purpose of Peace on 
Earth?’’ 

S. H. Warnock. 


2 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
Rt. Hev. Edwin A. Penick, D. D., Bishop. 
—_———— 1) 
Church of Good Shepherd, Raleigh. 
To Broadcast Services. 

From Sunday, December 1, 1935, to 
Sunday, February 23, 1936, a period 
of thirteen Sundays, the church services 
of the Church of the Good Shepherd, 
Raleigh, N. C., the Rev. James McDowell 
Dick, rector, will be broadcast between 
the hours of 11 A. M. and 12:15 P. M. 
over Station WPTF:, 680Kc., 5,000 
watts, which will enable any shut-in 
to have the full church service during 
these thirteen Sundays. 

During that period it is planned to 
have Bishop Penick and some other 
bishops, as guest preachers. 


oO 
ARKANSAS 
Rt. Rev. E. W. Saphore, D. D., Suffragan 
Rt. Rev. Edward T. Demby,. D. D., Sut- 
fragan. 
—-———_-—— 0 — —_ 

Diocesan Service Great Success. 
The Diocesan Service held in Trinity 
Cathedral, Little Rock, on the night of 
October 380, was a great event in the 
development of the diocese. The sery- 
ice was in the nature of a Diocesan 
Rally as a part’of the Forward Move- 
ment. The Diocesan Chairman of the 
Forward Movement is Dean John Wil- 


liamson. The Bishop and Executive 
Council approved the plan for this 
event. 


The Service was devout and beauti- 
ful. The splendid Cathedral Choir led 
the processional, followed by the clergy 
and the Bishops. Bishop Demby and 
the colored priests were in attendance 
and much appreciation of their presence 
was expressed. Doctor Karl Block of 
St. Louis, was the preacher for the Sery- 
ice. He gave an outline of the begin- 
ning of the Forward Movement, some 
of its main features, emphasizing the 
fact that it is not a financial campaign 
but a real effort to restore the devo- 
tional life of the Church, to call the 
children of the Household of Faith to a 
life of Discipleship motivated by deep 
personal love for our Blessed Lord and 
His Church. He went into some of the 
implications and results of this life of 
Discipleship. His earnestness, simplic- 
ity of devotion, interesting presentation, 
and inspired thoughts made a deep im- 
pression. There was a large congrega- 
tion, made up of delegates from all the 
parishes and some of the missions, 

Provision was made in the service for 
short addresses to be made by three of 
the diocesan clergy: the Rev. Bradner 
J. Moore, Chairman of a special com- 
mittee appointed by the Bishop and 
Executive Council to aid parishes and 
missions in financial and other matters; 
the Rev. William T. Holt, missioner; the 
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Rev. C. D. Lathrop, Chairman of the 
Field Department. These speakers 
very briefly presented the efforts that 
are being made to work out a com- 
plete program for the rehabilitation of 
the diocese. Bishop Saphore presided 
in the Service and directed the presen- 
tations of the seakers. 
* * * 

Church Property to be Remodeled. 

Extensive plans are being made to 
remodel the church and rectory of St. 
Mary in E)Dorado. Since the Rev. 
Bradner J. Moore became rector in 1933 
steady progress has been made in re- 
storiag the parish. A large number of 
comniunicarnts have been added and the 
finances have steadily improved. Mr. 
Moore is showing what good business 
Management can d» in the establish- 
ment of a parish. 


oO 
SOUTHWESTERN VIRGINIA 
Rt. Rev. Robert C. Jett, D. D., Bishop 


~~ 
A Great Week at St. Peter's, Roanoke. 

From Monday, November 4 to Fri- 
day, inclusive, the Rev. Richard R. 
Beasley of Emmanuel Church, Bristol, 
held a most interesting and helpful 
series of mission services at St. Peter’s 
Church, Roanoke, where the Rey. Mar- 
shall N. Bacot is rector. His subject 
in the evenings were: Symbolism and 
Its Meaning, The History of the Church, 
Prayer, Worship and the Holy Com- 
munion, and The Contribution of the 
Church to the People of Today. 

Each morning in the home of one of 
the parishioners, Mr. Beasley conducted 
a Quiet Hour, with meditations on the 
Beatitudes. Tuesday afternoon he ad- 
dressed the Woman’s Auxiliary and on 
Wednesday he spoke at a supper for 
the men of the congregation. After the 
supper there was formed a’ Men’s Club 
of St. Peter’s Church, with Mr. Lester 
Thurman as President; Mr. R. H. Eu- 
bank, Jr., Vice-President, and Mr. J. E. 
Roberts, Secretary and Treasurer. 


0 
SOUTH FLORIDA. 
Rt. Rev. John Durham Wing, D. D., Bishop 
——_———_—_ 0 - 
Church Property Not Seriously Dam- 
aged. 

Church property in Miami escaped 
serious damage in the sudden storm of 
November 4, which destroyed much 
other property, especially along the wa- 
ter front. 

The Rev. G. Irving Hiller, rector of 
‘Trinity Church, reported that his par- 
ish had no special damage. St. Agnes’ 
Church, our largest colored congrega- 
tion, had some damage to the roof and 
the windows, with similar damage each 
to the rectory, parish house and the 
social hall, but apparently not of large 
amount for any one of the four build- 
ings. The Rev. J. E. Culmer is priest 
in charge of St. Agnes’ Church, and 
has done a remarkable work in the up- 
building of this congregation. 

Christ Church, Coconut Grove, an- 
other colored congregation adjoining 
Miami, also had damage to roof and 
windows of the church, parish house and 
school buildings. 

* * * 
Bishop Wing’s Tenth Anniversary 
Celebrated. 

Celebrating the tenth anniversary of 
Bishop Wing’s consecration, clergy and 
laity of South Florida gathered in Or- 
lando on October 30, this observance 
arranged for the date of Bishop Wing’s 
arrival in this diocese instead of on the 
date of his consecration, St. Michael 
and All Angels’ Day, 1925. Preceding 
this event, a clergy conference was held 
on October 29 by Bishop McDowell, 
whose helpful leadership dealt especially 
with the Church’s Program and the pre- 
paration for the Every Member Canvass. 
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Nearly all clergy of the diocese at- 
tended this conference and remained as 
guests of the Cathedral Parish for the 
anniversary observance of the follow- 
ing day. On October 30, the Holy Com- 
munion was celebrated at 7:30, and a 
choral celebration followed at eleven 
o’clock, with Bishop Wing as celebrant. 
The clergy attended in vestments for 
this service and for the festival even- 
song at 8 P. M., when Bishop McDowell 
preached a forceful sermon on the For- 
ward Movement. A delightful reception 
at Bishopstead, arranged by the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary, gave further opportun- 
ity to extend cordial greetings and fe- 
licitations to Bishop and Mrs. Wing, 
who are both greatly beloved. 

C. Robinson, 
(9) HS 
LEXINGTON 
Rt. Rev. H. PP: A: Abbott, D. D., Bishop. 
———————_9—_ — 
Budget Recommended. 

The Executive Council of the diocese 
met October 30 and recommended a 
budget for 1936 of the same figure as 
this year’s budget. The Bishop’s Pence, 
inaugurated in October, is participated 
in by all but three parishes in the dio- 
cese, according to the report of the 
secretary. The first Pence Sunday will 
be December 8. 


Plan to Hold Missions. 

Several preaching and teaching mis- 
sions are already planned for, following 
upon the recommendation of the au- 
tumn clergy conference. Bishop Almon 
Abbott will conduct an_ eight-day 
preaching mission in St. Paul’s Church, 
Newport, beginning November 24. The 
Rev. W. G. Pendleton will conduct an 
eight-day teaching mission in his own 
parish, Trinity Church, Covington, be- 
ginning November 10. The date has 
not been set for the mission to be con- 
ducted jointly by the Rev. L. B. Catlin, 
deacon-in-charge of the Big Sandy dis- 
trict, and the lay reader in charge of 
the Mission of St. John the Divine, Shel- 
biana, Mr. Harry Lusk, in that church. 


St. Peter’s to Celebrate Anniversary. 

The sixty-fifth anniversary of the 
dedication of the present building of St. 
Peter’s Church, Paris, will be celebrated 
November 18. The anniversary sermon 
will be preached by Bishop Abbott on 
Sunday, the seventeenth. A pageant de- 
picting the history of the parish will be 
presented on the twenty-fourth. St. 
Peter’s celebrated the one hundredth 
anniversary of its founding in 1938. 


One Hundredth Birthday Celebrated. 

Charles Rieckel, of Cynthiana, the 
Church of the Advent’s oldest communi- 
cant, celebrated his one hundredth 
birthday October 27. ‘The local Masonic 
bodies sponsored a public reception for 
him. 

Co) 

MARYLAND. 

T. Helfenstein. D. D., Bishop 
0 ——— 
St. John’s Church, Baltimore. 

Seventy-five years ago, on All Saints’ 
Day, Bishop Whittingham consecrated 
the present St. John’s Church, Waverly, 
Baltimore, which took the place of one 
that had been destroyed by fire. 

On the evening of All Saints’ Day this 
year Bishop Helfenstein, assisted by a 
number of the clergy, and in the pres- 
ence of a very large congregation, con- 
ducted a service of renewal of consecra- 
tion. Both the senior and junior choirs 
had charge of the music. After the 
choirs had entered the church, the 
Bishop and clergy tarried on the porch 
and parts of the Consecration Service 
was read. At an appropriate time the 
Bishop made the sign of the cross on a 
large stone touching the door. Imme- 
diately a stone mason carved a cross 
on that spot in commemoration of this 


Rt. Rev. E. 
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seventy-fifth anniversary of the conse- 
cration of the church. 

The Rev. Noble C. Powell, D. D., rec- 
tor of Emmanuel Church, read the origi- 
nal sentence of Consecration. The Rev. 
Arthur B. Kinsolving, D. D., rector of 
the Mother Church of the city, preached 
an appropriate and historical sermon, 
tying up the service with the thoughts 
of All Saints’ Day. 

The Rev. William Dallam Morgan, for 
many years the beloved rector of the 
church, made an address. The Bishop 
congratulated the congregation on its 
record of seventy-five years of activity 
and urged every one to walk in the foot- 
steps of those who had made St. John’s 
Church what it is today. 

The celebration continued on Sunday, 
November 3. The cornerstone, recently 
located and appropriately carved, was 
unveiled in the presence of a large gath- 
ering. Following the unveiling of the 
cornerstone, there was a reception in 
the Parish House for the entire congre- 
gation. Many old members of the 
church were present. Among the nota- 
ble guests was Miss Lizette Woodward 
Reese, who spent her early girlhood in 
this parish and has immortalized the 
name of Waverly in her books, ‘“‘The 
Victorian Village’ and “The York 
Road”’. 

The choir of thirty years ago sang and 
the original melodian, which was the 
first instrument ever played in the pres- 
ent church, was played again by Mr. 
Clarence Bowerman, once organist and 
choir director at St. John’s. 

N. Evelyn Parsons. 


—o 
MICHIGAN. 
Rt. Rev. Herman Page, D. D., Bishop. 
——\———_ 0-——_ 

“Flashes in Religious Education.” 

Miss Elizabeth S. Thomas, Director of 
Religious Education in the diocese, has 
been selected as one of the regular con- 
tributors to a new publication of the 
Religious Education Department of the 
Province of the Mid-West, “Flashes in 
Religious Education.’’ The Very Rev. 
Victor Hoag, of Eau Claire, Wisconsin, 
is Chairman of the Provincial Commit- 
tee appointed to produce this new pub- 
lication, which is to be printed accord- 
ing to Church seasons, and used first 
throughout the Province. The publica- 
tion is to be printed in ‘‘flash card” 
form, each issue consisting of twenty 
or more light 8x5 cards exactly like 
those used in library filing; the idea 
being to encourage the clergy and lead- 
ers in Religious Education to file the 
cards for future use if the information 
they contain is not immediately helpful. 
The cards will contain findings in Re- 
ligious Education for use in Church 
School and religious educational train- 
ing, and will consist of six departments 
—Chureh School, Pre-School, Teacher 
Training, Young People, College Work 
and Boys’ Work. 


“Addresses”? Deaf Congregation. 

The Ven. Leonard P. Hagger, Arch- 
deacon of the diocese, had the novel ex- 
perience recently of making practically 
the same address twice in one week, 
once to a hearing congregation and once 
to a deaf group. On Wednesday eve- 
ning, November 13, he spoke to the 
Men’s Club of the Church of the As- 
cension, Detroit, on “Japan’’, and on 
Friday he ‘‘addressed’”’ the congregation 
of Ephphatha Mission, Detroit (St. 
John’s Parish), for the deaf, on the 
same subject, using an interpreter. The 
Rev. Horace B. Waters, of Royal Oak, 
is Missionary to the Deaf in the diocese, 


Normal Schools Growing in Popularity. 
One of the most interesting features 
of the Department of Religious Educa- 
tion’s fall and winter program in the 
diocese is the annual Normal Schools 
(Continued on page 22.) 
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FAMILY DEPARTMENT 


of destructive warfare was the sword. 


NOVEMBER. 
1. All Saints. (Friday.) 
3. Twentieth Sunday after Trinity. 
10. Twenty-first Sunday after Trinity. 
17. Twenty-second Sunday after Trinity. 
24. Sunday next before Advent. 


28. Thanksgiving Day. (Thursday.) 
30,, St. Andrew. (Saturday.) 
. * * 


COLLECT FOR THE TWENTY-SECOND 

' SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY, 

Lord, we beceesh Thee to keep Thy 
household the Chureh in continual godli- 
ness: that through Thy protection it may 
be. free from all adversities, and devoutly 
given to serve Thee in good works, to the 
glory of Thy Name, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 
ty * * * 
iain For the Southern Churchman. 

INNER CHAMBER. 
AG Grace French Smith. 
Wie must confess, our Father, that 
wt neglect 
-The inner chamber—forget to close the 

HI, door: 

And the world drowns out Thy voice and 
its effect 

Upon our tired hearts while we kneel and 
pray. 

Oh, speak again, our Father, we implore, 


we 


Wihen we kneel but fail to hear what 
Thou dost say. 
Forgive—and we'll try the harder to 
shut the door. 
* * * 


The Call From Arms. 

Our great anniversaries are not meant 
to be mirrors into which we look and 
go our way and straightway forget what 
manner of men we are. A truth to be 
pondered with great searchings of heart 
is ‘that Armistice Day came as the cli- 
max to Father and Son Week. Only 
in the measure that Christians search 
their hearts with the truth that they 
that take the sword shall perish by the 
sword, can it become sure that these 
beautiful boys of ours shall not perish 
ftom the earth in needless, futile war. 

The anniversary has reminded us that 
the world has been to school under its 
harshest and most terrible teacher, al- 
most a finishing school. The world, not 
just one country or two countries, but 
the world, has been taught by adequate 
lessons—whether it has learned the les- 
sons is not so sure, but at least terribly 
taught, that there is no such thing, and 
can be no such thing, as a war to end 
war, if by that is meant a war waged 
with weapons of destruction. Is there 
a’ major nation today that is-not weaker 
-&nd poorer and more miserable since the 
war and because of the war than it was 
before the war? History offers no more 


complete demonstration of any propo- 
sition whatsoever than of this fact. 
which is an eternal truth, that war 


as a means of determining what is right 
between nations is needless now, and 
futile, unbearable in its burdens of 
taxes on both victors and vanquished, 
terrible in its toll of human life and 
treasure, awful in its sorrows, barbaric 
in'its brutalities and legacies of hatred 


and fear and cherished, brooding re- 
venge. 
From time immemorial, men have 


heard the bugle call, To Arms, and have 
thrilled to that call, and have responded 
to it in the spirit of high adventure. 


It is time that Christians heard 
the Gospel call, From Arms, and 
find themselves thrilled to that 
call; responding to it with the pas- 


sion of Calvary. The ancient symbol 


David put up a proffered sword, and 
without a sword put down a beastly 
braggart, and thereby put an end to a 
devastating war. Never mind that there 
was bloodshed there. David put up his 
sword. Great David’s greater Son said, 
Put up thy sword, or perish by the 
sword. The world war, as we have just 
been reviewing it, has said, Put up thy 
sword, or perish by the sword. It is 
but an instrument of self-destruction. 
It is a telling coincidence that the man 
whom Jesus told to put up his sword 
is the very man who sounds the clarion 
call from arms, symbolized by the sword, 
to arms of a nobler kind, in the one kind 
of warfare that can end war. The only 
weapons that can destroy war are wea- 
pons fashioned from the mind of Christ. 
“Forasmuch then as Christ hath suf- 
fered for us in the flesh, ARM yourselves 
likewise with the same mind.” 
—G. N. Luccock, in Presbyterian Ban- 
ner, 

the Southern Churchman. 

EUCHARIST, 

Martha Young. 
First miracle: Water made wine. 
Did even then my Lord divine 
That Last Supper, the Holy Grail, 
And Crucifixion’s every nail? 


For 


“Do this for me,” His one request. 
Dare We reject the Royal behest? 
make miracle divine! 

us with Memorial Wine. 


Jesus, 
enter 
* * * 


Will Rogers—‘tGood Indian.” 


Will Rogers was my friend. As he 
was the friend of many, so he was a 
friend of mine also-—’ 


“In simpleness and gentleness and clean 
mint? 


Our friendship started when he came 
one morning into my classroom in old 
Willie Halsell College at Vinita, Indian 
Territory, where I was acting as Presi- 
dent of the College and trying to teach 
the Cherokee Indian boys who came. 
His reply to my asking, ‘‘What is your 


name?”’ was characteristic and proph- 
etic— 

~ Bill?” he said) Maybe it ish Wil- 
lian, “i saida™ “Naw, he ssaids) Jes: 
Bills; “What is the mest of vit. Bille 3 
““Ain’t no rest, Jes’ Bill—Bill Rogers 


frum Claremore,’’ 

Many years later when he visited me 
in Ocala, Florida, we both laughed again 
about the first meeting. as we had often 


before. As he told of that first meet- 
ing, he looked about the family group 


and said: 

“Teacher, you got you a fine squaw 
and four papooses. That beats me one. 
I jes’ got three.’’ 

Later, when speaking to the Ran- 
dolph-Macon Woman’s College, he saw 
my oldest daughter down in the audi- 
ence and said: 

“T see the fine daughter of my old 
teacher, Dr. Dunkle, down there. Gal, 
I want to see you when I get through 
spieling here.’’ 

This photographic memory for names 
and faces was one of the traits which 
so endeared him to multitudes of per- 
sons. 

He came of good Cherokee Indian 
stock. His father was a man of great 
importance in his Nation, and his mother 
sprang from its ruling clan also. Will 
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was born to be a leader. His people 
all had been. 

A few days before he started to Alas- 
ka I had a note from him which said 
only: . 


“Me and Wiley is off for Alasky. 
I aim to have a hog-killin’ time 
with that old Boy.”’ 


He never said much, 
I mean never said many words. He al- 
ways called me, ‘‘Deer Teecher,” and 
wrote about once a year, unless we had 
met. If so, he did not write. 

Many people have wondered at his 
quaint saying: ‘‘Well, all I know is what 
I read in the papers.” My wife used 
to say, ‘“‘No wonder. He went to school 
to you.’”’ And, maybe that was the ex- 
planation, 

In the old Missionary Voice of July 
1914, Levi Levering, a Sioux Indian, 
and at that time superintendent of Nu- 
yaka Boarding School at Beggs, Okla- 
homa, had an article with the caption: 
“Does It Pay to Christianize the In- 
dian?’’ How strange a question that 
seems in the light of Will Rogers, Chero- 
kee Indian, Friend of the World, 
“Friendly Ambassador from United 
States’’ to all Nations, Philosopher, Hu- 
morist, world-traveler and world-inter- 
preter, Methodist Christian, the sort of 
man—whom Kipling describes. as: 
“Gentleman unafraid.’’ 

And now he has gone to join that 
company who, like himself, had “loved 
and sailed and made our world.’’ And, 


Nothing more. 


“He’n as he trod that day to God, 
So walked he from his birth— 
In honor and gentleness and clean 

mirth.” . 


—Rev. W. F. Dunkle, in Richmond 
Christian Advocate. 
* * * 


There Are No Alps. 


Napoleon’s drummer boy, you re- 
member, did not know how to beat a re- 
treat, so he beat a charge ‘‘that would 
wake the dead” and led the dispirited 
soldiers of the great Corsican to an- 
other grand victory—Marengo. All 
great generals have won by taking the 
offensive. Now learn a lesson of real 
fighting from these Roman legionaries. 

The scene is a small Roman camp, 
numbering a scant 4,000 men, perched 
up among the towering Alps. Brave 
Galba, one of Caesar’s trusted lieuten- 
ants, is in charge. One morning he 
wakes up to find that the treacherous 
Gauls to the number of 30,000 have 
seized the surrounding heights. <A hur- 
ried consultation is held. They decide 
to fight it out—it is not the custom for 
the Romans to retreat without a vic- 
tory. In a few moments the Gauls come 
tearing down upon them like demons 
hurling their heavy javelins—30,000 
to 4,000—-but those Romans have seen 
fighting before. For six long hours they 
hold out against fresh forces of the 
enemy. No chance for even the wounded 
to withdraw and stanch their wounds. 
But their ranks thin, their weapons give 
out. What to do? Then up runs Bac- 
ulus, a man who when wounded in a pre- 
vious engagement so that he could not 
stand, propped himself upon his shield 
and fought. With him is the brave and 
sagacious Volsenus. ‘Let us take the 
offensive,’’ they cry to Galba. ; 

Imagine it if you can—the hardi- 
hood of the thing! Weapons gone; 
strength gone; hosts of the enemy in 
front of them and about to overwhelm 
them, but—take the offensive. And they 
did it, those intrepid Romans. With- 
drawing gradually from the battle line 
to pick up an extra weapon or two and 


—— 
as 


“| 


ait ee 
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to gain a moment’s respite for the re- 
newal of the attack, they burst out of 
every gate of the camp upon a surprised 
and bewildered foe. And they won! 
When St. Paul talks to us about fight- 
ing, Christian comrades, remember he 
is thinking about these Romans. And 
now is the time for us to take the of- 
fensive anew, to press the battle at every 
gate, to beat the charge—and we shall 


win! —Selected. 
* * * 


the Southern Churchman, 
CROSSES. 

Grace French Smith. 

White crosses—black crosses— 

On the hills of France! 

Beneath them lies an army of the dead, 

Stirred by propaganda men came, men 

died, 
Cannon fodder in France. 


Kor 


White crosses—black crosses— 

Let the dead rise from their graves and 
march, 

March past these charred ruins, 

These cathedral towers. 

Faint signs are near of trench and crumb- 
ling arch, 

And shell holes now carpeted in green and 
gold. 


Twenty abreast—twenty abreast— 

The silent tread of destroyed men! 

Eleven days for the British to pass— 

Ten days for the French— 

Three weeks of Russia’s dogged step— 

Four weeks for the Central Powers— 

America follows, 

And men from far corners of the Marth. 

Four months Tf sit this tower and 
watch, 

Blinding tears for food and sleep, 

Before the procession ends, 

This silent tread of destroyed men! 


upon 


Genius slain—art and statesmanship 
Wisdom gone—invention and research; 
Love gone and the deep things of God. 
For years the world carries in its arms 
Maimed bodies and feeble minds. 


Tramp, tramp—eternal tramp! 

Oh, God—they've crushed our boys 
dust of France. 

At the end, out of the mist, comes Christ 
bearing a cross, 


in the 


His form is bent and the cross drips 
blood, 

We have crucified the Lord of Love 
afresh— 

The Prince of Peace. 
‘ x * 2 


Circus Food. 


Popcorn is the companion of the cir- 
cus. He likes the blare of trumpets, 
the dazzle of stage lights, and the big 
hand from the stands. Also he is a 
large package at little cost, and he is 
spiced to the appetite. Truly he suits 
his environment, for the circus is the 
popcorn of society. 

Too much of our life is of the popcorn 
variety. Not that we despise this tasty 
goodie. Perish the thought! But after 
all one might as well eat the mist or 
the foam for all the satisfaction it 
brings. Even the taste is soon forgot- 
ten. 

_ Character may become like that, with- 
out struggle, decision, and responsibil- 
ity. Cheap, tawdry, and vulgar human 
beings degenerate in a _ society that 
thinks more of limelight than of sun- 
light, and this may be the danger in 
the mass movements of today. There 
will always be individuals and there will 
always be groups, but to subject the 
individual totally to the group is to rob 
him ultimately of the very qualities that 
constitute manhood. Social action is 
no substitute for individual initiative. 
It may end in popeorn and ginger pop. 
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Sometimes thought reminds one of 
popcorn. There is no reasoning to a 
conclusion, no sincere study of the ques- 
tion at issue and no individual effort to 
reach the truth. Doctored news, shriek- 
ing advertisements, and street corner 
propagandists are too often the sources 
of public information. Many minds are 
just the echo of what they heard around 
the corner, 

The same may be said of influence. 
Many people pass by without leaving 
even a footprint on the sands of time. 
They pass out of the picture as if they 
had never been there. It may be be- 
cause they were too shallow in them- 
selves, or that they were sensitive, retir- 
ing and fearful, but it should never be 
so with one who bears the stamp of 
Jesus Christ upon his life. A Christian 
is distinctive, and what he does has 
something eternal in it. 

Is it any wonder that the pleasures 
of the hour are of the popcorn variety? 
The razzle dazzle makes the mind a 
merry-go-round, educates the feet in- 
stead of the head, and fills the air with 
the tumult of cheap music into the 
drunken hours of morning. Even edu- 
cation has been known to play the pop- 
corn vendor, knowing a smattering of 
everything and nothing about anything. 
To be serious and profound is accounted 
a crime in some quarters. On good 
authority we are told that the average 
mentality is twelve to fifteen years of 
age. 
Popcorn personality, that is our trou- 
ble—a glorious field for political chi- 
canery, quack nostrums, and claptrap 
of every variety. Even the new vocab- 
ulary is gooey with sugared ignorance 
and sticky with sentimentality. Truth 
defies the calliope. 

{s there “‘strong meat’’ for the people 
of God? Then let us to it with a will. 
A skeleton soul is the zhost ot revolu- 
tion. —Presbyterian Banner. 

* at * 
“The Step Before Me.” 

I was greatly helped when [ started 
out in the ministry by what an old 
brother told me. He said: ‘You are 
a young man, and [I want to tell you 
something from my experience. All my 
life in the ministry, now for more than 
fifty years, I have been able to see but 
one step at a time. Much of the time, 
it has seemed to me that I was coming 
right up against an impassable wall, 
but when I took the step that was be- 
fore me, even and clear, I found that 
it either brought me to where I could 
turn the corner, or else the wall was 
removed; and, so for fifty years I have 
gone on preaching, and have had enough 
to eat and all the work I could do.” 

—Rev. J. B. Gambrell, D. D. 
* Es * 
A Young, Blind Preacher. 

We spent a Sabbath in Lucerne, but 
when we went to look for a Presbyte- 
rian church we found none. Lucerne is 
a Catholic city. There is only one na- 
tive Protestant church in the city and 
the only English-speaking church is St. 
Mark’s Anglican Church. We attended 
services there both times on Sunday 
and found them very helpful. The 
services are very much like those of 
the American Episcopal Churches. We 
were especially interested in the minis- 
ter. He was a young minister from 
England, who was preaching at Lucerne 
during his vacation. We soon discov- 
ered that he was totally blind. There 
was something especially attractive 
about his personality. He had an un- 
usually sweet voice. His prayers were 
remarkable. As the afternoon service 
was to be his last service in Lucerne, 
he devoted the time usually given to 
the sermon to giving us the story of 
his own religious experience, beginning 
with the accident by which he lost his 


. ments, 


1g 


sight at the age of fifteen and coming 
up to the present time It was a soul- 
stirring experience. That young blind 
preacher of the Church of England is a 
flaming evangelist in the finest sense of 
that word. He did us good and we 
shall always remember him and his sery- 
ices in Lucerne. 

—From an article in Christian Ob- 


server, by the Rev. Walter L:\’ 
Lingle, D. D. > 
* * * t 

Mountain Dwellers. PGR 


Many of the most significant evert's 
in history have occurred on mountains. 
Jesus was a mountain-dweller. He was 
tempted on a mountain; He began His 
public ministry on a mountain; on a 
skull-shaped mountain He paid “‘lifé’s 
arrears of pain, darkness and cold’; 
from the slope of a mountain He as- 
scended in the attitude of blessing. But 
aside from these facts, Jesus’ whote 
life was one of lofty aims and high pur- 
poses. Above the plane of animalism. 
indeed above the plane of more intel- 
lectuality, in the realm of truths which 
never could have been discovered by 
investigation of research, in the realm 
ot forces which are not of the earth 
earthly; in communion with the Eter- 
nal, He spent His lonely, lovely years. 
Above the world of pleasure-seeking | 
and money-getting; above the world 
of mere passive enjoyment; above the 
world of fame and social conquest, He 
lived, serenely and by choice. fis 
—C, C. Albertson, in Christian 

and Life. 


Faith 


* a * 
A Beam From Heaven. 

An interesting modern device coming 
into general use in aviation is what is 
known as the “‘radio beam.’’ <A recent 
air traveler tells how the plane in which 
he was flying from one city to another 
ran into a dense fog at night. The 
earth was entirely hidden from sight. 
“Then down through the fog,” says the 
writer, ‘“‘guided unerringly by radio’s: 
latest miracle, the plane held connec-- 
tion until it landed within fifty feet of 
the usual spot.” The incident contains 
a rich suggestion for our spiritual life. 
The love of God is such a guide to the 
soul. It enables us to find our way 
through all the fogs of doubt, of mis- 
understanding, of sin and disappoipt- 
ment, to the peace that passeth all un- 
derstanding which is the home of the 
soul, —Christian Observer, 

* * * ie 


“Nationalism Must Go.” sey! 

This was the appeal made to goy- 
ernments at the recent Paris Congness 
of the International Chamber of Com, 
merce, composed of a thousand busir 
ness leaders from some thirty-five coun, 
tries. The president of the Congress, 
a noted Dutch industrialist, declared 
that planned economy is short-sighted 
nationalism, and that the world needs 
a new approach to the recovery problem, 
an approach based on the spirit ‘‘that 
the prosperity of one nation depends 
on the prosperity of others.’’ It is in- 
teresting to note that this expert on 
international commerce says that the 
United States has led the world in.,be- 
ginning the reduction of its tariff bar- 
riers by effecting cuts up to fifty per cent 
with countries making new commercial 
treaties. Cooperation between governm- 
he declared, is the key whieh 
will unlock the present jam. if 

—Nashville Christian Advocates, ,: 
* * * 

Today the greatest force at work, all 
over the world to offset suspicions, an+ 
tagonisms and war trends is the foreg 
of Christian friendship, represented), in 
backward lands by missionaries living 
close to the hearts of the peoples in the 
land of their voluntary adoption.—Rus- 
sell Henry Stafford. 


via 
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FOR THE 


LOVELY THINGS. 


Sometime ago in the “British Weekly,” 
published in London, England, there ap- 
peared some lists from children, in answer 
to a question, ‘What are the loveliest 
things you know, persons not counted?” 
One girl gave this list: 


The scrunch of dry leaves when you walk 
through them. 

The-feel of clean cloze (her spelling). 

Cool wind on a hot day. 

Climbing up hill and looking down. 

Hotwater bottle in bed. 


And then another girl sent this longer 
Jast: 
Our dog’s eyes. 
Street lights on the river. 
The smell of rain, 
An organ playing. 
Red roofs in green trees, 
Smoke rising. 
Rain on your cheeks. 
The smell of new-mown hay. 
Red velvet. 
The moon in clouds. 
A boy sent in this list: 
The feel of running water. 
Looking into deep, clear water. 
The taste of strawberries. 
A swallow flying. 
Water being cut at the bow of a boat. 
A mounted policeman’s horse. 
An express train rushing. 
A builder’s crane lifting something heavy. 
The feel of a dive in deep, cool water. 
A thrush singing. 
—Ex. 

Note: We would like to hear from some 
of our young readers of these pags of 
The Southern Churchman. Won't you 
send us a list of ‘“‘the loveliest things you 
know?” We would like to publish them. 

—The Editor. 
* ™ * 


A Modern Knight. 


There he hung from a limb of the tall 
elm, a very young robin who had some- 
how became entangled with a piece of 
string. Around him fluttered his mother, 
frantic with fear. And then she 
swooped to the ground and came back 
with a juicy worm which she fed to 
the prisoner, in an effort, presumably, 
to keep up his bird spirits. From my 
point of vantage, at the foot of the 
tree, I could not see whether the lit- 
tle feathered captive was overcome with 
terror or was bearing up well’in his pre- 
carious position. 

Around me was gathered a regiment 
of youngsters, armed with brooms and 
mops; in short, with everything that 
could be used to dislodge a small bird 
from an impromptu noose of string. 
They had secured a stool and took turns 
mounting it and poking at the robin. 
I tried my hand with a broom, but was 
unsuccessful in my attempt. 

Unknown to us all, however, aid was 
approaching in the guise of an oil 
truck. With a creaking of brakes, it 
drew up to the curb and its young driver 
dismounted, a can of oil in each hand. 

“What’s the matter, kids? Cat up a 
tree?’’ Then, looking up, “‘a robin, eh? 


And trying to commit suicide. Well, 
we'll have to fix this.’ 
setting down his cans, he stepped 


upon the stool, then hoisted himself to 
a crotch of the tree. From there he 
climbed the trunk and crawled out on 
the limb where the robin still dangled. 
Reaching down, he untangled the string 
and placed the trembling bird on the 
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limb. The rescue accomplished, 
made his way to the ground. 

For a moment he stopped to watch 
the mother bird caress and comfort her 
offspring. Then, picking up his cans, 
he went on his way, whistling a cheery 
air as he disappeared into a nearby 
house.—Exchange. 


* * * 


How the Wright Brothers Learned to 
Fly. 

Two boys were sitting together near 
a big window watching for their father, 
who would soon come home. Their 
names were Wilbur and Orville Wright. 
When at last Mr. Wright came in sight 
the boys ran out joyfully to meet him. 
They noticed that he held one hand be- 
hind him. 

“What is it?’ they cried together. 
For answer Mr. Wright brought out a 
queer little object that looked some- 


he 


thing like a tiny box kite. ‘“‘Here’s a 
heliocopter,’’ he said. 
“Look, I will throw it on the 


ground,’ and he tossed it away from 
him. Wilbur held out his hands to catch 
the little object, but it did not fall. In- 
stead, it rose up into the air. 

The boys had uever seen such a thing. 

“Daddy,” said Orville, “if birds and 
a heliocopter can fly, why can’t we?” 

“Because we have no wings,’’ Mr. 
Wright answered. 


“But why don’t we make some?” Or- 
ville wanted to know. 

“Well,” said Mr. Wright, “some day 
when you grow to be a man perhaps you 
can make some wings big enough to use 
yourself.” 

“T will,” said Orville. 

“JT will build a kite big enough to 
ride on when I am a man,’ said Wil- 
bur. 

This happened way back in 1878. 
The year 1900 came, and Wilbur and 
Orville Wright were now young men. 

“Well, Wilbur,” said Orville one day, 
“you never made that kite big enough 
to take a ride on.”’ 

“No,” answered Wilbur, ‘“‘and you 
never made your wings to fly with.” 

“T still think,” Orville said, ‘‘that we 
ought to be able to fly. Just think of 
those big eagles that fly so easily. Some 
of them are most as heavy as we are.’’ 

“Well, let’s watch the birds and see 
if we can find out how they do it,’’ sug- 
gested Wilbur. 

To help them carry out their plan 


the two brothers began to build a 
“slider’’. This glider looked some- 
thing like a very large kite, and it 


also looked in some ways like the little 
heliocopter that Mr. Wright had brought 
home to Wilbur and Orville so many 
years before. 

When the glider was finished they 
picked it up and started out for the lit- 
tle town of Kitty Hawk by the sea. 
Around on all sides were great sand 
dunes and thousands of birds soared in 
the sky. 

The Wright brothers spent long hours 
lying in the sand watching these birds 
and they learned that they could fly 
long distance without flapping their 
wings. That showed that the birds were 
floating on air currents just as a swim- 
mer can float in the water. They saw 
how the birds tipped their wings this 
way and that in order to balance and 
steer. 

“Now that we have seen how they do 
it,’ said Wilbur, “let’s try it, too, with 
our glider.’’ 

Out on the dunes they took the 
glider fastened to the end of a strong 
rope. They tugged it to the top of Lit- 
tle Hill and balanced it on the edge of 
the slope. Finally they gave it a gen- 
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tle push out over the cliff. Down the 
slope it went—slowly at first, and then 
more and more quickly, until it was 
fairly racing. ‘The brothers held their 
breath. Suddenly a rising air current 
caught the wings. The glider swept off 
the slope and flew! 

The brothers were very happy about 
this, but their work was not done yet. 
They knew now that the glider would 
fly—but could they ride it? Could they 
steer it? 

Again they brought the glider to the 
top of Little Hill. This time Wilbur was 
fastened in and Orville pushed it off just 
as before. Again it was caught up and 
again it flew. 

“Now,’’? said Wilbur after he had re- 
turned to the ground, ‘‘we must learn 
to steer the glider and to balance it so 
that it will stay in the air a long time.” 
Day after day they practiced until both 
could steer and balance quite well. 

“Now,” said Orville, “I think we 
ought to put a motor in our glider.” 
They began at once to build the motor, 
and when it was fastened to the glider 
the engine was started and it rose into 
the air and carried a passenger. 

The Wright brothers’ glider became 
known the world over. Its name was 
changed to airplane.—Selected. 

* = = 


A Dog’s Politeness. 

The dog, a sharp, little terrier, was 
known by the name of Moosie. The 
cat’s name was Bruce. Moosie was 
taught by her mistress to sit up and 
beg. Of course, there was nothing very 
clever in that; many dogs can do that, 
But the amusing part was this: Bruce, 
noticing that Moosie sat up, with the 
important result that she received food 
for doing so, also took to sitting up, 
and each day at table you might have 
seen the funny spectacle of the dog and 
cat sitting side by side, begging for 
contributions! But funnier still was to 
follow. One day after she had finished 
her morning meal in her own tin saucer,, 
Moosie, seeing that Bruce had food to 
dispose of, thought that, by a little po- 
liteness, she might induce the cat to 
share with her. So she walked up close 
to Bruce and deliberately sat up and 
begged of her. “AS you may guess, the 
cat did not take the slightest notice, but 
coolly finished her meal. Very likely 
Moosie, finding that politeness was of 
no avail, would have tried to help her- 
self, had she not a very lively recollec- 
tion of the fact that Bruce had sharp 
claws. After that Moosie was often 
seen to sit up and beg of Bruce when 
the latter was having her food.—sScot-— 
tish American. 

* * * 
Priscilla’s Red-Letter Day. 

September 5 in the long, long ago 
was a red-letter day for blue-eyed, curly- 
haired Priscilla Crosby, for it was to 
be her first day in school. How big 
she felt as she helped mother to get all 
her belongings ready to take! 

“Hurry, Martha and John,” she called 
to her sister and brother as she started 
down the path to the gate. She was 
carrying a bright, new tin pail that held 
her lunch, and, as a_ special treat, 
mother had put in a gingerbread man 
with currant eyes. 

Priscilla also had a slate and a pri- 
mer. She had already learned her 
A B C’s, and she could spell such sim- 
ple words as “‘cat’”’ and ‘‘pat” and “‘mat’’. 
Her new primer was neatly covered with 
pink muslin to match her pink bon-— 
net. Her slate and pencil were new, 
and she was very proud of them. Some 
children did not have a new book and 
slate, when they started to school, but 
had to use those that had belonged to 
other members of the family; so Pris- 
cilla had an extra reason to be happy. 

“T’m going to try hard never, never 
to break my slate or my pencil,” Pris- 
cilla said to mother, when she kissed 
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her good-bye. ‘I’m going to take very 
good care of them.’ 

When they got near the schoolhouse 
they saw boys and girls coming from 
other directions. Priscilla felt timid. 
Then Prudence Alden whose sister Faith 
was the teacher, came and put her arm 
very gently around Priscilla and made 
her feel better. 

When Faith came to the door of the 
school house and rang the bell which 
she held in her hand, the children came 
running and marched inside. Prudence 
took Priscilla by the hand and led her 
to her seat in the front row. The lit- 
tle pail and the pink bonnet had been 
hung in the back room with those be- 
longing to the other children. 

Prudence had a new slate, too, but 
when she locked for her pencil it was 
gone. There were tears in her eyes. 
How could she write her lessons with- 
out a pencil? 

Priscilla looked at her new, long 
pencil for a minute. Then she broke it 
and gave Prudence one piece. When 
they ate their lunch outside beneath a 
tree, Priscilla was sitting beside Re- 
becca Smith. Rebecca did not have any- 
thing but cornbread for her lunch, so 
Prsicilla gave her half of the ginger- 
bread man. 

“Mother, mother,’ called Priscilla, as 
she ran to her after school was out and 
threw her arms around her neck. “I’ve 
got only half a pencil now, because I 
divided it with Prudence. But half a 
pencil writes as well as a whole pencil. 
And I gave Rebecca Smith half of the 
gingerbread man, because she only had 
cornbread for her lunch. 

“You have learned a good lesson this 
day at school,’’ mother said, as she 
kissed Priscilla. 

—Inez Wilson, in The Sunbeam. 


a * * 


A Bit of Bark. 


“Why, it is nothing but a bit of bark,” 
Lucy said, disappointed. 

“Bark—of a dog?’’ Bob grinned. 

“No, bark of a tree,’’ Lucy returned, 
holding out a little gray-brown object, 
nearly four inches long and not half as 
wide. 

“Tt does look like a bit of bark,’’ Bob 
:said, looking at it carefully, ‘‘but I think, 
if you don’t want it I'll just take it 
home for my wood collection, may I?” 

“Of course. I don’t want any wood 
-collections. I am collecting cocoons for 
my moth collection.”’ 

“And if this turns out to be a moth?”’ 

*““You’re welcome to it. I think it is 
‘more likely to turn out to be an elm 
_ tree sprout.’’ 

Bob took the ‘bit of wood’ home 
‘carefully. He spent his spare minutes 
‘making a cage, with a frame of wood 
‘and the sides of screen. He placed the 
“bit of wood’’ within it. 

That occurred in March. One warm 
May day, Bob came home from school, 
‘seized his hat and started out to find the 
rest of the boys for a game of ball. He 
was half way across the street when he 
‘heard Lucy shrieking at him from the 
‘back porch. 

“Come back! Quick!’’ Lucy squealed. 
“Hurry and bring the boys with you. 
eUurry s) 

They hurried. Could the house be 
-on fire? Could the cat have caught the 
parrot? Once on the back porch, Lucy 
‘pointed toward the cage. 

“Your bit of bark,’’ she whispered. 

The cocoon, or bit of bark, was mov- 
ing. There seemed to be a sort of tiny 
‘sound, like a clock ticking, a sound such 
as a fairy might make, knocking on a 
fairy door. Soon a queer gray-white 
object appeared. There was a patch of 
red, and below it two red-brown eyes. 
The white was the forehead. 

“A moth!” Bob whispered as though 
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he were afraid of awakening it, or caus- 
ing it to disappear back into the co- 
coon, 

Then two little black fronds, like 
watch springs, suddenly unwound, and 
Lucy whispered: é 

“Antennae!”’ 

Then red-brown feet came waving 
into the air. They found something 
solid and began to crawl, and so the 
moth crept out of the cocoon. 

“But there are no wings,’’ Lucy won- 
dered. 

There was just a long red body, with 
circular bands of white around it. Noth- 
ing more. It rested. Then from the 
center of the back the miracle came. 
Tiny wings devleoped, dropping down- 
ward, growing longer. Larger and 
larger they grew, as the minutes passed, 
and the watchers stood spellbound. The 
wings might have been made of a trans- 
parent gray velvet, with the faintest 
markings of red and black. Then slowly, 
with a fan-like motion, the moth began 
to lift and to lower the wings, slowly 
at first and then faster, opening them 
wide, and then closing them over its 
back, and as this was repeated many 
times the wings dried, stiffened, be- 
came lighter in color and beautifully 
marked with red, black, tan, dark blue, 
gold, brown, rose and lavender. 

“A miracle,’ Bob said almost rever- 
ently. 

“What is it?’’ Lucy asked. 
kind of a moth?” 

“T wonder if the wings will grow any 
larger?’’ Bob watched the moth for a 
few moments before replying. “I think 
we have discovered a very unusual moth 
and one that I have been studying about 
for a long time. When Lucy showed 
me the ‘bit of bark,’ I decided it must 
be the one I wanted. It has a long 
name: Cecropea. Pronounced Se-kro- 
pe-a.’’ 

They pronounced it, as they watched 
the large, lovely creature fan its gor- 
geous wings. It was by far the largest 
moth they had ever seen. About six 
inches from tip to tip of its wings, and 
at least four and a half inches in length. 
Its rich reds and browns were a splen- 
did background for the tans, and bright 
reds and golds and rose colors of the 
body and wings. 

“Tf I had only known it was a co- 
coon,” Lucy said, ‘but yet, I am glad 
you have it, Bob. It is yours and I can 
look at it as much as [I like.” 

“Tt is a partnership moth, Lucy. But 
next year let’s see how many ‘bits of 
bark’ we can find.”’ 


“What 


—The Sentinel. 
* * * 
Legend of Zaccheus. 

Krummacher has a _ pleasant little 
fable with a suggestion. When Zac- 
cheus was old he still dwelt in Jericho, 
humble and pious before God and man. 
Every morning at sunrise he went out 
into the fields for a walk, and he always 
came back with a calm and happy mind 
to begin his day’s work. His wife won- 
dered where he went in his walks, but 
he never spoke to her of the matter. 
One morning she secretly followed him. 
He went straight to the tree from which 
he first saw the Lord. Hiding herself, 
she watched him to see what he would 
do. He took a pitcher, and, carrying 
water, he poured in about the tree’s 
roots, which were getting dry in the 
sultry climate. He pulied up some 
weeds here and there. He passed his 
hand fondly over the old trunk. Then 
he looked up at the place among the 
branches where he had sat that day 
when he first saw Jesus. After this he 
turned away, and, with a smile of grati- 
tude, went back to his home. His wife 
afterward referred to the matter, and 
asked him why he took such care of 
the old tree. His quiet answer was, “It 


£1 
was the tree which brought me to Him 
whom my soul loveth.’-—Immanuel Mes- 


senger. 
* * * 
A SWARM OF BEES. 
A swarm of little busy bees 
Are buzzing in your ear; 
Just stop, and think, and listen, please, 
And every one you’ll hear. 


Be regular at Sunday school; 
Be in your class on time; 
Behave the very best you know; 
Be sure to bring your dime. 


Be thoughtful while your teacher speaks; 
Be cheerful, be content; 
Be kind in thought and word and deed; 
In prayer be reverent, 
—Baptist Standard. 


* * * 


Why Roy Would Not Go. 


Many books have been written about 
dogs, and many interesting stories have 
been told about them. Children like to 
hear all kinds of stories if they are told 
in an interesting way, and they seem 
especially fond of animal stories. 

“Tell us a story, Uncle Phil,” said 
Bob and Archie, running to him. “What 
about?” said Uncle Phil, as Rob climbed 
on his right knee and Archie on his left. 
“Oh, about something that happened to 
you,” said Rob. ‘“‘Something when you 
were a little boy,’ added Archie. 

“Once when I was a boy,’ said Uncle 
Phil, “I asked my mother to let Roy 
and myself go and play by the river. 
My mother said yes, so we went, and 
had a good deal of sport. After a while 
I took a shingle for a boat and sailed 
it along the bank. At last it began to 
get into deep water, where I couldn’t 
reach it with a stick. Then I told Roy 
to go and bring it to me. He always 
did as I told him, but this time he did 
not. I began scolding him, and he ran 
toward home. Then I was very angry. 
I picked up a stone and threw it at him 
as hard as I could.’’ 

“Oh, Uncle Phil!”’ said Archie. ‘Just 
then Roy turned his head and it hit 
him over the eyes.” “Oh, Uncle Phil!” 
cried Rob. ‘“‘Yes, it made him stagger. 
He gave a little cry and lay on the 
ground. I did not go to him, but waded 
into the water for my boat. But it was 
deeper than I thought. ‘Before I knew 
it, I was in a strong current. I screamed 
as it carried me down the stream, but 
no man was hear to help me. But as I 
went down under the deep water, some- 
thing took hold of me and dragged me 
toward the shore. And when I was safe 
on the bank I saw it was Roy who had 
saved my life.’’ 


“Good fellow! Was he your cousin?”’ 


asked Rob. ‘No,’ replied Uncle Phil. 
“What did you say to him?” asked 
Archie. I put my arms around the 


dear fellow’s neck and begged him to 
forgive me.’”’ ‘“‘What did he say?” He 
said, ““‘Bow, wow, wow!” “Why, who 
was Roy, anyway?’ asked Archie, in 
great astonishment. ‘‘He was my dog?’’ 
said Uncle Phil, ‘‘the best dog I ever 
saw. I have never been unkind to a 
dog or any other animal snce, and I 
hope I never will be.’—Reformed 
Church Messenger. 
* * * 

No Redress for Drunken Motorists. 

A legal ruling, which has been upheld 
by the highest court in Canada, is that 
no redress may be secured from insur- 
ance companies by motorists for acci- 
dents if it is found that such persons 
were driving cars while intoxicated. <A 
similar ruling in the United States 
would do much to reduce the accident 
insurance rates of motorists who ab- 
stain from the use of intoxicating liquor 
while operating automobiles.—The 
Christian Sun. 
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ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS. . 
Restoration of Chapel at Osaka, Japan. 

Miss E. C. Davis, Leesburg, Va 1.00 
Mrs. H. H. Edmunds, Halifax, Va.... 2.00 


Dr. Grafton Burke. AlasKa. a 
Mrs. R. T. Irvine, Richmond, Va 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


: CHURCH VESTMENTS. 

Cathedral] Studio, Church embroidertes, 
Altar and Pulpit Hangings. Stoles from 
$8.50. Burse ¢nd veil from $10. Surplice 
from $8. Send for complete iine of pure 
frigh linens by the yard. Silks, fringes 
ana gold thread. Embroidered emblems 


ready to appy. Altar Guild Handbook, 
G8o. 
L. V. MACKRiLLE 
li W. Kirke St., Chevy Chase, 
Washington, D. C. 
= Telephone Wisconsin 2752. 


as CHURCH LINEN. 

“RINE IRISH LINEN specially selected 
, for Church use. 36 inches to 54 inches 
wide, cut any length. Sample of 12 qua- 
wolities on request. Mary Fawcett Com- 
(pany, 812 Berkeley Ave., Trenton, N. J 
sy 
ee FOUNTAIN PENS. 
é PRIFETIME: GUARANTEED FOUNTAIN 
‘PENS, price 75 cents each or (2) pens for 
‘$1225, postpaid. These pens are guaran- 
tead to give satisfaction. Colors—pearl- 
leray, the same pens that sell in stores 
for, $2. 
‘also take subscriptions for all maga- 
zinés published, at publisher’s rates, or 
less, and I will appreciate your orders. 
Sold by a shut-in. Edward P. Broxton, 
1426 Arsenal Avenue, Augusta, Ga, 


RAZOR SHARPENER, 

SHARPENS ANY STRAIGHT RAZOR, 
or safety razor. Guaranteed by Manu- 
facturers. 50 cents per cake, or 3 cakes 
for $1.00. I take subscriptions for all 
magazines published at publishers’ rates, 
or less. Sold by a wheel chair invalid. 
Edward P. Broxton, 1426 Arsenal Avenue, 
Augusta, Ga. 


BULBS FOR SALE. 
EMPEROR, 100, $3; KING ALFRED, 
100, $5; TRUMPET MAJOR, 1,000, $5; 100, 
$1.00; GOLDEN SPUR, 100, $1.25; WHITE 
NARCISSUS, 100, $1. Postage extra. 
MRS. FRED B. JONES, 
Gloucester, Virginia. 


PLUM PUDDINGS. 
PLUM PUDDINGS MADE BY THE LA- 
DIES’ GUILD of St. Andrews Episcopal 
Church. Weight 2 pounds. Price $1.00. 
Postage prepaid. Send orders. to St. An- 
drews Guild, 514 McCormick St., Clifton 
Forge, Va. 


SITUATION WANTED. 


CLERICAL. 

PRIEST, YOUNG, HOLY ORDERS, SIX- 
teen years; held two rectorates; de- 
sires supply work. Good reader and 
preacher. Willing to go anywhere, pre- 
ferably South. Write “Supply,” care of 
Southern Churchman, ; 

a 

‘ WANTED, BY REGISTERED NURSE, A 
position as Companion to invalid, or 
elderly person, or nursery governess to 
care for children. Moderate salary with 
maintenance. References exchanged. 
Address Mrs. Jane H. Fraser, R, N., Box 
71, Edgefield, S. C. 

pM ee eek i ee ee Bee 


LEPER MISSION, 


August, September and October, 1935. 
Mr. J. Harry Grey, University, Va..$ 3.00 
Diocese of Va. W. Aux.: 

AIESEMOTIAR SU; meet siete en css cue ots 10.30 

Fredericksbura, Trinity. ....:.. 5.00 

Alexandria, Christ Church ........ 6.00 

Richmond, St, James (Lepers in 

BREEDER IEA Ns Sorater, She tetiohe Be wt ede daa bs 10.00 

Mrs. W. T. Yancey, Woodville, Va.. 5.00 
Mr. Wm. W. Gwathmey, Norfolk, Va. 

(Pete: anioyeencva oe ore ates - 2.30 
Mr. Wm. A. Robertson, New York 

(In memory of dear mother).... 4.00 
Christ Church, Millwood Branch 
(Support two Lepers, Purulia, 

India) MAT ee Cp ne Oe rita 60.00 

Mitchell's; AI) Sain tee ce eee 2.00 

Gloucester, Abingdon ........... 4.00 

Jr. Aux, Emmanuel Church, Brook- 

hill, Va, (Work among Lep- Ny 
OLED ac: vove\etals in Nee Geta eee eel 5.001 


a rate of 20 cents per agate line each insertion. 
length. A rate of 15 cents per line is made to persons seeking po- 


isement accepted for less than 50 cents. 
Meenas received not later than Tuesday of the week in 


the first insertion shall appear. 


Special raes 


Mrs. R. R. Harrison, Richmond, Va. 
Church in Shanghai, China) 70.00 

Mrs T W Meriwether and Miss Eve- 

lyn Meriwether, Madison, Conn 
Conn (Pete Bank) ...0...5.5..% 20.00 
Mrs’ R. B. Scott, Norfolk, Va... oe. 10,00 

Silver Cross Circle King’s Daugh- 
ters and Sons, Boyce, Va........ 5.00 
Mrs. R. P. Whiting, Millwood, Va.... 2.00 
Mrs Robert Wiard, Winchester, Va : 
CPete: amie Mls & where wink ts, shee deters 1.00 

Mrs. Emily W. Jones, Winchester 
Ta. SSS Senter ect sipreoe ale 2.00 
“Christmas for Lepers” ..)...0.ss<s<6 1.00 

Diocese of Va. W. AuxX.: 

Tanner’s Ridge, St. Luke’s ....... 2.50 
Perndon, tot, “Dimothy sic. Gece nte es 1.00 

Millwood, Christ Church (Christ 
DUA UFO DELS bree egal s creseerele we lees 10.00 
Grace) Church, Cismont; Vaiss... 8.50 
$248.60 


The Christmas season is fast approach- 
ing, shall we in comfortable homes and 
in many cases bright children’s faces 
around us, not remember the Leper and his 
needs? A Hot Dinner is given them, with 
meat only once, on Christmas Day, then 
the presents are opened, the sweaters, 
searfs, and things sent hy kind friends, 
don’t you know that it makes them happy 
to realize that we care? It takes so lit- 
tle to give them this joyous day! 

This litle poem was written by a Jap- 
anese when their church was completed: 


“Bright lights are beaming in our House 
of Prayer, 
(The little church 
Given by friends 
From other lands), 
And childish faces bend in ecstasy 
mg their sleeping dolls with golden 
hair?’ 


IMPOSSIBLE TO RECEIVE THEM.— 
“The other day Nai Dee brought his wife, 
Nang Kao and his two children to see me. 
His wife has been a leper for several years 
and the two children, about four and six 
years of age, were underfed and emaci- 
ated. The father had keen unable to make 
a decent living for some time. His neigh- 
bors shunned him, no one would give him 
work, and finally in desperation he came 
to the asvlum to ask us to care for this 
family. The children were examined and 
found to be untainted, but obviously in 
need of good food and treatment for other 
conditions. It was impossible for us to 
receive them. The asylum is now over- 
crowded and there are no funds to care 
for newcomers. We are barely able to 
feed and clothe our present numbers. 
These two children, living without suffi- 
cient food and in close contact with their 
highly infectious mother, cannot hope long 
to escape the terrible consequences. 
Sixty dollars would care for these two 
boys for one year, restore them to nor- 
mal health and enable them to have the 


ordinary benefits enjoyed by other chil- 
dren.—J,. 


dr : Hugh McKean, Chiengmai, 
Siam.” 

All contribetions gratefully acknowl- 
edged. ‘ 


E EVELYN P. MERIWETHER, 
President and Treasurer, Richmond 
Branch, Leper Mission, 
Address: 2243 West Grace Street, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. d 
————— 


CHURCH INTELLIGENCR. 
(Continued from page 17.) 


. 

sponsored in various sections of the dio- 
cese by the department, the clergy of 
the regions, and in one case a single 
parish, with the assistance of the de- 
partment. In Detroit six weekly ses- 
sions are held on Tuesday evenings in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. This series. will 
close on November 26, and at the pres- 
ent time there are about 275 enrolled 
In the Flint region five sessions will be 
held monthly, rotating among the par- 
ishes in that region and closing on Feb- 
Tuary 19. Mr. William Pattinson,: of 
St. Paul’s, Flint, is chairman, and to 
date the enrollment is fifty. The Sagi- 
naw-Valley Normal wil] open on Novem- 
ber 25, and will hold five monthly meet- 
ngs, also rotating in the region, The 
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Rev. Harold McCausland, of Bay City, 
is chairman. And in St. Paul’s Church, 
Jackson, an annual Seminar is carried 
out for the parishes of the region by 
the Rey. Charles L. Ramsay, rector, with 
an average attendance of eighty. Hun- 


dreds of Church people are reached 
every year through these Normal 
Schools, and the desire for them and 


appreciation of them seem to be increas- 
ing as time goes on. 
O 
ATLANTA. 

Rt. Rev. Henry J. Mikell, D. D., Bishop. 
te) 

Services and Quiet Day of Prayer. 

Bishop H. J. Mikell took part in the 
annual Armistice Day service held at 
the Pro-Cathedral of St. Philip, Atlanta, 
Sunday, November 10. The service is 
sponsored by the Reserve Officers’ As- 
sociation, of which Canon William S. 
Turner is chaplain, 

Throughout the diocese the Quiet Day 
of Prayer was observed on Monday, No- 


vember 11, when women gathered for 
prayer and meditation in all the 
churches, 


The Rey. Louis C. Melcher, rector of 
St. John’s Church, Knoxville, Tenn., will 
begin a week’s series of services on 
THE FORWARD MOVEMENT at Holy 
Trinity Church, Decatur, Sunday eve- 
ning, November 17, as announced by 
the Rev. Charles Holding, rector. 


King’s Daughters Meet. 

The Local Assembly of the Daughters 
of the King met at St. James’ Church 
November 12 for a Corporate Commun- 
ion, at which the Rev. Charles E. Wood 
was celebrant. A business meeting and 
luncheon followed. Miss Nana Tucker, 
President, presided. 


College Student Workers Meet, 

Dr. Theodore O. Wedel, Secretary for 
College Work, held conferences in the 
diocese from November 7-11,* meeting 
with Dr. W. W. Memminger, Atlanta, 
who works among the students at Geor- 
gia Tech; Rev, Charles Holding, Deca- 
tur, who contacts the students at Agnes 
Seott College and Emory University; 
Rev. David Cady Wright, Jr., and Miss 
Louise Starr, Episcopal College Student 


Deformed or Injured Back 


THOUSANDS OF 
REMARKABLE CASES 


A Man, helpless, unable 
to stand or walk, yet was 
riding horseback and play- 
ing tennis within a year. 
An Old Lady of 72 years, 
suffered for many years, 
was helpless, found relief, 
A Little Child, paralyzed, 
was playing about the house 
in 3 weeks. A Rail Road 
man, dragged under a 
switch engine and his back 
broken, reports instant re- 
lief and ultimate cure. We 
have successfully treated over fifty-nine thousand 
cases in the past 30 years. 


-30 DAYS’ TRIAL FREE 


We will prove its value in your own ease. The 
Philo Burt Appliance is light, cool, elastic and 
easily adjusted—how different from the old tortur- 
ing, plastercast, leather and celluloid jackets or 
steel braces. 

, Every sufferer with a weak- 
ened, injured, diseased or 
deformed spine owes it to 
himself to investigate. Doc- 
tors recommend it. Price 
within reach of all. 


Send for Information 
Describe your case so we 
can give you definite in- 
formation at once. 

PHILO BURT MFG. CO. 
145-23 Odd Fellows Temple 
Jamestown, New York 
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Worker, who are responsible for the 
work being done at the University of 
Georgia, Athens, and the Rev. Mortimer 
Glocer and Rev. Randolph Claiborne, 
Jr., in Macon, whose college work is 
among the students of Mercer and Wes- 
leyan. 
Audria Bandy Gray. 
(6) 
WAST CAROLINA 
te GV Gl DArTStiD.) O.. Bishops 
.—_ 
Resolution of the Standing Committee 
of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel. 

Gift to the Society from the Church in 
America: Agreed to record receipt of a 
Gavel from the Diocese of East Caro- 
lina, presented in person by the Bishop 
of East Carolina and inscribed as fol- 
lows: 


Presented to 
The Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel by the Roanoke Colony Me- 
morial Association 
commemorating 
the birth and baptism of Virginia Dare, 
First born of English parents in 
North America, Fort Raleigh, 
Roanoke Island, N. C. 
August 18 and 20, 1587 


Agreed that the Bishop of East Caro- 
lina be thanked for his personal visit, 
and the kind messages he brought for 
the Society; and that the very interest- 
ing gift of a gavel be accepted with ap- 
preciation and gratitude, and be brought 
into use in the conduct of the Society’s 
business. 
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Cassocks, Surplices, Stoles, Silks, 
Embroideries, Cloths, Fringes 
CLERICAL SUITS 
Priest Cloaks, Rabats, Collars 
Church Vestment Specialists 
for over half a century 


ee COX SONS & VINING- INC. 


133 EAST 23RD STREET. NEW YORK ..NY._ 


Ah 


KNIGHTS OF STS. JOHN 


Let the Boys 
have this Frater- 
nity and you will 
have the boys in 
Church. Pro- 
vides worthwhile 
things to do. 
Endorsed by 
leading Bishops 
and Clergy. Rit- 
ual of Initiations 
$1.00. Head- 
3012 West Coulter Street, 


quarters: 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LITERATURE 


Following the Improved 


INT. UNIFORM LESSON TOPICS 
Quarterlies and Papers 


Samples on Application. 


Address 
UNION GOSPEL PRESS 
Box 6059. Cleveland, Ohio. 


NOTICE—The “Bible Expositor and 
Illuminator,” an Advanced Quarterly 
of 192 pages, in monthly parts but still 
a Quarterly, price 30 cents a quarter, 
$1.00 a year, payment with order. 


Sample lesson on application. 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN 


sPersona! Notes 


The Rev. Dr. Arthur H. Judge, rec- 
tor-emeritus of the Church of St. Mat- 
thew and St. Timothy, New York City, 
is supplying at the Church of the Resur- 
rection, New York City, until a new rec- 
tor is called to fill the vacancy left by 
the resignation of the Rev. Edward 
Russell Bourne. 


The Rev. Ernest E. Piper, senior as- 
sistant at St. Bartholomew’s Church, 
New York City, has resigned to become 
rector of Christ Church, Williamsport, 
Pa. He will assume his new duties on 
December 1, 


Calls Accepted. 

The Rev. Bernard McKean Garlick, 
a member of the staff of Grace and St. 
Peter’s Church, Baltimore, has been 
called to St. Alban’s Church, Centredale, 
Rhode Island, to take the place made 
vacant by the resignation of Rev. James 
M. Duncan, new rector of Church of the 
Ascension, Auburn, Rhode Island. 

Mr. Garlick has accepted and will be- 
gin his new duties on December 1. Mr. 
Garlick was born in Smithport, Pa., De- 
cember 14, 1908. He was graduated 
from Hobart College and from the Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary in May, 1933. 
In June of that year he was ordained 
deacon by Bishop Ward, and raised to 
the priesthood in January, 1934, by 
Bishop Helfenstein. 


The Rev. William S. Turner, canon 
of the Pro-Cathedral of St. Philip and 
rector of the Church of Our Saviour, 
Atlanta, has accepted a call to become 
rector of St, Paul’s Church, Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina. The Diocese of 
Atlanta regrets exceedingly its loss, but 
is delighted for the canon. He, with his 
family, will move to Winston-Salem 
about December 12. 


The Rev. Uiniisay O. Duvall has ac- 
cepted the rectorship of St. John’s 
Church, Pittsburgh, and Trinity Church, 
Sharpsburg, effective October lid. 


The Rev. Francis C. Reynolds, of St. 
Louis, Mo., canonically resident in the 
Diocese of Springfield, has accepted a 
call for one year to St. John’s Church, 
Versailles, Ky., effective November 10. 
The Rev. HE. W. Baxter, rector of the 
Church of the Ascension, Frankfort, has 
conducted services in the parish since 
September, 1934. 
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Ordination. 

The Rev. Irwin H. Bauder 
vanced to the priesthood on 
October 26, in St. Michael’s 
Waynes Township, Pa., by Bishop Mann. 
Mr. Bauder served his diaconate in 
charge of St. Michael’s, Wayne Town- 
ship, and St. Mary’s Church, Red Bank, 


was ad- 
Saturday, 
Church, 


Pa. He was presented by the Rev. W. 
E. Shero, ‘Ph. D., and the Rev. -F. -CG.irP. 
Hurd The Rev. Louis L. Perkins 
preached the sermon. St. Michael’s 
Church, Wayne Township, is the largest 
rural church in the Diocese of Pitts- 
burgh. The church was filled with com- 


municants from al] parts of the county 
and a large number of the clergy from 
the diocese. 


L. T. CHRISTIAN 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR 


Boujevard-Park and Patterson Avenus 
Richmond, Va. 
Offic. Never Croned 


Prices te meet depressed conditions 


"R.GEISSLER.INC. * 


| 
450 SIXTH AVE.NEAR 10% ST. a | 
1 
' 
| 
i 
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Church Furnishings | 


IN CARVED WOOD AND [fi Gi j 
MARBLE: BRASS: SILVER : 
FABRICS + WINDOWS 


bs 
=< 


Religious Christmas Cards 


Appropriate in design and sentiment 
for the Holy Season for sale at 


GORHAM’S 

OLDEST CHURCH BOOK STORE in 
New York City. Gorham Packets, 12 
ecards 50c, and $1.00. All carefully se- 
lected. 

Books of all publishers gladly supplied. 
Parish Requisites and Church Supplies. 
Prompt attention given to mail orders. 
Postage extra. Send for Christmas Cata- 
logue. 

Established 1900. 
EDWIN S. GORHAM, INC., 
IS West 45 Street, New York. 


| Catablished- BST, 


rere Stained-and Ligihes: Glass. ‘in-the 
best-traditions -of-Chvistian: drt cacy: 


‘Venetian: Mosaics + Intevior- Decoration = Murals 


SCOFIELD REFERENCE BIBLE 


With Helps on the Pages Where Needed 


A YEAR’S BIBLE COURSE 


4 
[52 LESSONS WITH 745 QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS | 


Both 


Here is ample material for a whole year’s 
enjoyable and profitable study of the Buble. for 

By using your spare time you can obtain a 

ace prise eniies of the world’s 2 350 50 
Best Book. 

The Bible Course is arranged to suit the needs of busy 
people. The Scofield Be rence Bible has helps to the hard 


places on the pages where they occur. 
START NOW to know the Bible better 
WITH A LARGE TYPE BIBLE, THE COMBINATION IS $4.00 
At all booksellers or from the publishers 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


114 FIFTH AVENUE New York 


Educational 


The General Theological 
Seminary 


CHELSEA SQUARE, NEW YORK 


The next Academic year begins on the last 
Wednesday in September. 

Special students admitted and Graduate 
Courses for graduates of other Theclogical 


es. 
The uirements for admissioi and other 
Moulars ean be had from THE DEAN, 

[Chelsea Square, New York, N. Y. 


Christ Church School 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY, VA. 

A country school for boys; well located. 
Gollege preparatory, moderate cost. Per- 
gopal attention; scholarships. Apply to 
Wm. D. Smith, Jr., Headmaster( for infor- 
mation, Christchurch, Va. 


== 


ST. MARGARET'S SCHOOL 


TAPPAHANNOCK. VIRGINIA. 


A Church School for girls. Boarding 
Department limited to 70. College Pre- 
paratory Course and Intermediate Grades, 
Atkletics. Very moderate cost. 

Country life and simplicity without iso- 
lation. Beautiful grounds on Rappahan- 
mock River. Three dormitories for differ- 
ent stages. 

EDITH LATANE, Headmistress. 


The Virginia Theological 
Seminary 


ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA | 
Vor catalogue and other information, 
Address THE DEAN 


The Beckford School 


WOODSTOCK, VIRGINIA. 

A school for younger boys. Second 
grade through Junior High School. On 
modern farm in Shenandoah Valley. Sum- 
mor camp. Limited enrollment. Fifty 
@oMars monthly. 

HBDMUND BURKE WHELAN, 
Headmaster. 


The Bishop Payne 
Divinity School 


The accredited Seminary of the Church for 
colored mer for the ministry. The 
um covers the full course for Deacona 
and Priest’s Orders. The degree of D. D. 
awarded. : 
For catalogue and information. apply to 
Rev. F. G. Ribble, M. A., D. D., Dean 
Petersburg, Va. 


The Episcopal Theological School 


Oambridge, Massachusetts. 


A@iliated with Harvard University. 
Bean H. B. Washburn, 3 Mason Street. 


COTTAGES Double Roomy 2° 
HOTEL’§ 5° 


pen Perum 
and up_ 


SOC THERN CHURCHMAN 


THOUGHTS for the 
THOUGHTFUL 


“There is no need for sad despair, 
When God is shining everywhere.’’ 


The liberty of the other man is the 
front-line trench of our own liberty. 
—David R. Williams. 


“Prejudice is a recluse, living behind 
the closed doors of the heart.’’ 


In discussing the question of immor- 
tality, it must be remembered that God’s 
integrity is at stake, for the belief con- 
trary to immortality is a direct claim 
that there is no rationality in life. 

—Ralph Harlow. 


It is magnificent to grow old, if one 
keens young.—Dr. H. HE. Fosdick. 


What does the Church stand for? It 
stands to offer men Christ; to tell men 
that way of life is possible by which 
they become sons of God; that life can 
be victoriously lived; that Christ offers 
a reinformed personality, an inward se- 
renity, an infectious gaiety, an outgoing 
love which would invite the whole 
world not into a system of belief pri- 
marily, but into an experience which 
spells the mastery of the art of living. 


The test as to whether Christianity 
is operative in industry must surely be 
the reaction on the lives of those en- 
gaged in it. If the final result is the 
creation of fear, anxiety or uncertainty, 
whatever the immediate material results 
may be, the motive power is un-Chris- 
tian.—Angus Watson. 


Protestant religion is evangelical or 
nothing. It may be liberal or orthodox 
in its formal] definitions, but it hag no 
meaning except as it brings men face 
to face with God as revealed in Jesus 
Christ, with all that that momentous 
confrontation implies for the conscience 
and the will. There can be no place 
for preaching, at all events, in a church 
which does not believe that Christ’s re- 
ligion is indeed a gospel: good news 
of the nature and the will of God, good 
news of the way to attain communion 
with God, and to find liberation from 
sin and fear.—Ernest H. Jeffs. 


GO on in all simplicity; do not be so 
anxious to win a quiet mind, and it will 
be all the quieter. Do not examine go 
closely into the progress of your soul. 
Do not crave so much to be perfect ,but 
let your spiritual life be formed by 
your duties and by the actions which 
are called forth by circumstances. Do 
not take Oovermuch thought for tomor- 
row. God, who has led you safely on 
so far, will lead you on to the end. Be 
altogether at rest in the loving holy con- 
fidence which you ought to have in His 
heavenly Providence.—St. Francis de 
Sales. : 


Those who make Christian truth pre- 
vail must believe it; they must be will- 
ing to stand for it, paying the price of 
their fidelity. If the Great Commission 
is ever fully obeyed in all the earth, 
there must be a world-wide, powerful, 
abiding public sentiment created by 
those worthy to be His disciples. 


Let us with caution indulge the sup- 
position that morality can be main- 
tained without religion. Whatever may 
be conceded to the influence of refined 
education on minds of peculiar struc- 
ture, reason and experience both forbid 
us to expect that national morality can 
prevail in exclusion of religious princi- 
ple-—George Washington. 
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CONFIRMATION 
PAPERS 


By 
CANON F. E. HOWITT 


. Confirmation and Baptism. 
. Baptism and the Christian Covenant. 
. The Baptismal Covenant—Repentance. 


The Baptismal Covenant—Faith and the 
Faith. 


. The Baptisms! Covenant—The Faith. 
. The Baptismal Covenant—Obedience. 
. The Lord’s Supper. 

The Means of Grace. 


POD 


ONOe 


A series of informing pamphlets compiled 
by Canon F. E. Howitt. They have an in- 
estimable value in instructing ‘eae who con- 
template membership in the Church, and for 
impreseing the already confirmed with the 
sacredness and meaning of this holy ritual. 
Price, single pamphlet, each...... eee 
Complete set of eight.............. 25 cente 


Order from 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN 
COMPANY 


Richmond, Va.. 


XANTHINE 


will hereafter be sold in the new style 
bottle and package. Always best for 
the hair. Not to dye, but restores the 
color, promotes growth and prevents 
dandruff. 

Price, $1.00 at druggists, or sent pre- 
paid by us, 

XANTHINE CO., Richmond, Va. 


he Ewart’s Cafeteria 
EXICELLENT FOOD 
REASONABLE PRICES 


Richmond, Va. 
112-114 N. 5th St. 
Norfolk, Va. 
112-114 Market St. 
Washington, D. C. 
522 18th, N. W. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 
15th and Chestnut Sts. 


Some Important Facts in 
English Church History 


EXAMINED AND REVIEWED 
By 
REV. W. P. WITSELL, D. D. 

This is an illuminating and instrue- 
tive review of the history of the Mpis- 
copal Church in England from the ear- 
liegt records, with commentaries on the 
book with the above title compiled by 
the Rev. C. L. Wells, D. D., of Sewanee, 
Tenn. 

As a digest of the records of the es- 
tablishment and growth of the Church} 
its maintenance and continuity of exist- 
ence as an independent religious body 
amid the vicissitudes of early English 
politics, and efforts of outside interfer- 
ence, tuis review affords a valuable 
fund of information to churchmen. 

In pamphlet form, 
Price, 25 cents 
For sale by 
SOUTHERN CHUROCHMAN 00. ~ 
Richmond, Va. 


A NATIONAL CHURCH PUBLICATION 


DESIGNED FOR THE PROMOTION OF PRACTICAL PIETY, THE DIFFUSION OF RELIGIOUS AND GENERAL 
INTELLIGENCE, AND THE MAINTENANCE OF THE PRINCIPLES OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
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Thanksgiving Dap 


Come, ye thankful people, come, 
Raise the song of harvest-home; 
All is safely gathered in, 

Ere the winter storms begin; 
God, our Maker, doth provide 

For our wants to be supplied; 
Come to God’s own temple, come, 
Raise the song of harvest-home. 


All the world is God’s own field, 
Fruit unto His praise to yield; 
Wheat and tares together sown, 
Unto joy or sorrow grown 

First the blade, and then the ear, 
Then the full corn shall appear 
Grant, O harvest Lord, that we 
Wholesome grain and pure may be. 


For the Lord our God shall come, 
And shall take His harvest home; 
From His field shall in that day 
All offences purge away; 

Give His angels charge at last 

In the fire the tares to cast, 

But the fruitful ears to store 

In His garner evermore. 


Even so, Lord, quickly come 

To Thy final harvest-home; 
Gather Thou Thy people in, 
Free from sorrow, free from sin; 
There, forever purified, 

In Thy presence to abide 

Come, with all Thine angels, come, 
Raise the glorious harvest-home. 


SUNDAY NEXT BEFORE ADVENT. 
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LETTERS TO THE 
EDITOR 


of Colored Missions. 


‘*Vestries”’ 


Mr. Editor: 

I nete with interest the article, ‘““Ves- 
tries’’ of Colored Missions, by Dr. Bragg, 
in the November 2, issue. We agree 
that the use of the term ‘‘Vestry’’ in 
any Mission Church is inappropriate 
and not conducive to progress on the 
part of those who make up these “Ves- 
tries’’. 

However, we do not believe that his 
solution of a problem which is so vital 
can be favorably indorsed by the more 
intelligent Laymen of these Colored Mis- 
sions nor by the well thinking clergy. 
Competent Negro laymen are available 
for the work, and we need not encour- 
age the appointment of White laymen 
on ‘Local Committees’ of these Mis- 
sions for two reasons: 


1. It would be inconsistent with the 
policies current today in that Negroes 
are never considered for similar posi- 
tions in white Missions, and 


2. We do not believe the constituency 
of these churches would be induced to 
support such action without confusion 
and dissatisfaction. 

The conditions which exist, financial, 
social and spiritual among the Negro 
work is due to the dire need of direct 
personal supervision of the work by 
Negro clergy. No church responds fav- 
orably to one or two services a month, 
and denied all other contacts and assist- 
ance of the priest. One man cannot 
render true laudable services to the mis- 
sion, diocese, or general Church if he 
is called upon to serve more than two. 
Think of a man serving four and five 
missions! What can he do? The peo- 
ple are denied the proper training in 
the doctrine, discipline and worship of 
the church, and many of them are ig- 
norant of the part they are expected to 
play in helping the National Council to 
carry out its program. What the Ne- 
gro churches need are: 


1. Resident clergy, who will give their 
time to the churches and teach the peo- 
ple what to do and how. 


2. They need to be taught the laws, 
doctrine, discipline and worship of the 
Church as laid down in the Canons, 
and Prayer Book. ; 

3. The children and young people 
need the personal contact and instruc- 
tions of the clergy, to help them to 
become better and true Churchmen. 


4. The Negro clergy need better sala- 
ries to enable them to carry out the 
work of the Church. They need to be 
reminded of the importance of living 
up to their oath of office. 

In many instances Negro clergy are 
forced to resort to secular work to gain 
support, which should not be. In many 
places Negro churches are being served 
by White priests. Since Negro priests 
are never expected to serve white con- 
gregations (which of course would be 
inconsistent with present-day policies, 
and they do not have any desire to serve 
them), we do not feel that the opposite 
should be permitted. 


Finally then, let the bishops appoint 
six men (Negroes) and the priest in 
charge as a ‘‘Local Committee” in all 
mission churches. Reduce the present 
load of rural clergy, permitting them to 
confine their activities to not more than 
two missions; see that they are properly 
supported, and then demand results. 

An Interested Churchman. 

Lunenburg, Va. : 
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On the Importance of a Sense of Humor. 
Mr. Editor: 


The fact has been cited that we never 
think of humor in spiritual matters be- 
cause there is an innate feeling that 
there is something malicious about a 
sense of humor. Psychologists have a 
theory that the origin of humor involves 
the pugnacious impulse, a feeling of 
being superior to the occasion. But a 
sense of humor with the proper back- 
ground of intelligence and culture is 
far removed from such crude begin- 
nings and becomes a combination of 
traits and capacities that becomes al- 
most a philosophy of life. The first es- 
sential is a large, shrewd yet benignant 
view of life with the ability to stand 
aside and contemplate one’s self and 
one’s mishaps in the same way we see 
those of our fellow beings. It exposes 
stupid narrowness and stimulates whole- 
some enjoyment of a keen appreciation 
of the ever-present foibles in human na- 
ture. Before considering its spiritual 
value, humor must be distinguished 
from sheer frivolity, clownishness and 
thoughtless ridicule. Even in Holy 
Scriptures we are told to rejoice and 
be glad which means that life is not to 
be taken too seriously after all. 

A sense of humor ig not an end in 
itself. It is not a stolid virtue that 
stands alone, but rather a brightly shin- 
ing coat of gloom-proof enamel that 
shows off rugged virtues to advantage. 
Like a shock-absorbing device, it should 
not be confused with the wheels or the 
engine. Trivial in its manifestations, a 
sense of humor should not be studied 
too critically because when viewed apart 
from its special purpose it is like a re- 
moved mainspring without apparent 
usefulness. Between profound theology 
and the superficial religious experience 
of the multitude who find the world en- 
tirely too much with them, there is in- 
deed a great strain upon the serious 
observer’s sense of religious unity, un- 
less he finds solace in that dictate of a 
sense of humor whereby too much is 
not demanded of one’s own understand- 
ing. 

Among the important uses of a sense 
of humor is its efficient assistance in 
combatting the danger of self-righteous- 
ness and sanctimoniousness that are 
best discovered when seen from the 
outside. Faith needs a sense of humor 
to perfect its work. If the individual 
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takes himself so seriously that the in- 
evitable storms of life become his re- 
sponsibilities and the imponderable 
mysteries of life become his problems, 
there is no room for faith. A sense of 
humor generates the smile with all its 
wholesome spiritual] attributes of genial, 
human understanding. It also reacts 
within the individual in a warm glow 
of well-being that prepares the way for 
such spiritual qualities as thankfulness 
and tolerance. Like the prism, humor 
breaks the colorless rays of many ab- 
stract virtues into rainbow hues of un- 
derstanding by some helpful analogy 
expressed in everyday language. It is 
one thing to be told to be cheerful. It 
is another thing to think of gloomy, 
grouchy people as ill-mannered guests 
in God’s world, fretting and pouting like 
petulant children who have not learned 
to play. In spiritual matters there are 
many massive conceptions of abstract 
virtue that seem cold and cheerless 
without the ivylike tendrils of humor to 
relieve the austerity. Again, it is hu- 
man to err, to be discouraged and elated 
at the caprice of moods. A sense of 
humor is like the break in the struc- 
ture that engineers deliberately include 
to permit expansion and contraction 
without damage. We are but the im- 

(Continued on page 4.) 1, uN 
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Thanksgiving. have a service we can share with the community in 


The spirit of the American people has too often 
been manifested badly in the attitude towards Thanks- 
giving Day. Having been a pioneer people greatly 
in search of material prosperity, we have thought 
of Thanksgiving as a time for thoughts of material 
reward alone. That the result has been just another 
holiday with the main emphasis on foot-ball is under- 
standable. 


With the spirit of our Book of Common Prayer, we 
have a real lesson to teach the American people, for 
Thanksgiving is not a day, but a definite part of reli- 
gious practice, and when we emphasize our correct tra- 
dition in this way, we make a real contribution to the 
country. Pac 
A rector in Texas, realized that though his people 
were in every way dependent upon the cotton crop, they 
never celebrated a day of Thanksgiving except to go 
to a football game. Very kindly he offered his church 
service as one for the whole community. A Baptist 
preacher was invited and all the ministers who would 
come, were given a place in the processional. The hour 

“was advanced to nine-thirty to let the congregation 
have the day for holiday. But it was successful and 
today that community realizes, as otherwise it never 
had realized, that people need the religion of Thanks- 
giving Day more than anything else. 


In every life there is the temptation to take blessing 
for granted and to remember tragedies. Every year 
during the depression, a good many rectors have been 
asked by people what there is to give thanks for. Only 
tragedies and sadness linger in the memory. And yet, 
we have been most singularly blessed. Most of our 
‘tragedies have been because of our own selfishness. 
Most of our poverty has been because we did not have 
the brains or the grace to work out a better method 
of distribution. The Lord has provided, but we have 
greatly abused His gifts. 

So Thanksgiving Day comes home to us as an oppor- 
tunity to realize our own faults, and at the same time, 
with a better knowledge of God and His blessings, to 
work, study and plan for a better civilization here on 
earth. Above all, it emphasizes the truth that at the 
end of all worship should always be the note of thanks- 
giving. 

Though our Chureh is small in numbers, we have a 
Let 
Let us 


noble. heritage to share with our communities. 
us not try to be exclusive with this heritage. 


general, and to which we can invite our religious 
neighbors of other Christian names. Let us use the 
heritage to teach people the deeper and truer meanings 
of thanksgiving that go beyond and above cheap 
material blessings. 


Revive the Church Congress, 


As we''are writing, there is in progress a meeting 
of a group of men of all different schools of thought 
to consider ways and means of reviving the old and 
useful Church Congress. We hope and pray that 
they may succeed in plans for revival. 


“Tn England, it has seemed possible to have a strong 
Catholic Congress, a well attended Liberal Evangelical 
group, and several other conferences and yet have a 
well attended and influential Church Congress. Why 
our Churelh Cangress had to come so near failure is 
a mystery, unless it was the fact that in the enthusiasm 
programs, those who should have taken. firse 
interest in the Church Congress were diverted in‘ inter- 
est elsewhere. 


for new 


We have long stood for the civilized method of dis- 
cussing our differences rather than fighting about them. 
In the Church Congress in more than fifty years we 
gave to the religious world an example of how this 
could be done. Many Christians of other names than 
our own attended and marveled that men of such di- 
verse opinions in one Church could meet peaceably 
and discuss the basic things that caused differences and 
yet even inspire one another. We well remember one 
meeting where we had the privilege of being on the 
program. ‘‘The other side’’ was represented by one 
of the most advanced Anglo-Catholic bishops in the 
Chureh. Every morning we breakfasted together and 
talked over the papers that we were to read on the 
last day of the Congress. The newspapers may have 
made much of our differences, but we enjoyed and 
really had Christian fellowship. 

No matter how stimulating an Anglo-Catholic Con- 
gress might be, and regardless of the great good that 
might be found at a meeting of Liberal Evangelicals, 
the Church Congress gave an inspiration in a united 
way of ‘the Spirit of Jesus Christ entering the minds 
of men and enabling them to learn from one another. 
That a group is interested in reviving this organiza- 
tion along constructive lines and with a more up-to- 


a 


date approach is as good news as we have heard since 
The Forward Movement came into being. 

We need witness to the great genius of our Church 
which is the ability to be a home for all schools of 
The Church Congress gave such a witness 
and it is possible to have again the enthusiastic meet- 
ings that attracted the great heroes of our church 


thought. 
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throughout the last fifty years. It must not be a party 
organization and if true to its ideal it will not be. But 
we do need it and its emphasis upon scholarship 
and culture and understanding. 
not to give such a witness, it may appear to me only 
as a small bickering sect. 
show ourselves true and real Catholics. 


If our Church does 


With a great Congress we 


ee 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
(Continued from page 2.) 
perfect mortal instruments of His spirit, 
and must often lay aside our cap and 
gown to don a dunce cap in that grim 
school of fools—experience, whether it 
be a lesson in worldly or in spiritual 

wisdom. 
Louis Deschamps. 
Richmond, Va. 
* 


* * 
Used Magazines Needed, 
Mr. Editor: 
Literature is requested for soldiers 
in the guardhouse and hospital by 


Chaplain Knox Bodel, Fort Monroe, Va. 
At Governor’s Island, he was supplied 
by the local ©. P. S., so let us.of Vir- 
ginia do likewise. 

“Home’’ magazines are needed at two 
new missions. Send to Miss Nelly Wal- 
ton, Corbin Hollow, Skyland, Va., and 
Miss Ruby Walton, Bacon Hill School, 
Nimrod, Va. 

Miss Irene Bingaman, R. F. D. 1, 
Shenandoah, Va., needs a piano. 

Senders please report to Mrs. W. T. 
Oppenhimer, ‘C. P. C. Director 51, 321 
West Grace Street, Richmond, Va. 

* * * 
Who Can Speak? 
Mr. Editor: 

I am sending you this letter with a 
good deal of hesitation, but feel] it ought 
to be said, and since no one else has 
undertaken to say these things, I 
thought I should doit. I received many 
letters recently about the letter I wrote 
to your paper, and all commended it most 
heartily, one from dear Bishop Gaiior, 
in which he declared that I was exactly 
right in what I had said. Some clergy 
in high positions wrote also and said: 
“T was in a position to say these things, 
but they were not,’’ all of which I think 
is not so. If a man like the rector of 
Trinity Church, New York -City, would 
say these things it would make an 
earthquake and would do a lot of good. 
My position, or lack of position, .does 
not carry the weight that, coming from 
others, it would carry. I have written 
all the bishops who resign, to congratu- 
late them on their good sense, and told 
them that I resigned from the Galilee 
Mission, Philadelphia, sixteen years ago 
and gave as my reason that I wanted 
to do it while I had sense enough to. 
Some bishops wrote to thank me and 
say they agreed with me. Some were 
as silent as the people in the cemetery. 
Selah. I appreciate the privilege of say- 
ing these things through your columns. 

Acisale Sts Phil. 54:13; 

Aeodt: IBA lanl 

New York City. 

* * * 
The Calendar. 
Mr. Editor: 

We were delighted to see your plan 
for the New Calendar in the Southern 
Churchman last spring. We hope it 
awoke sufficient interest to accelerate 
the work. May we offer some sugges- 
tions? 

In all these matters the Church has 
wandered very far from the Bible. The 
first chapter of Genesis gives us a good 
“start”: “First day, second day, third 
day’? and so on. One body of Christians 
(the Quakers) use this form today. Who 


thinks that Sunday, Monday, Tuesday 
and the other days can be pleasing to 
the Lord, named, as they are, after false 
gods. Surely when we consider this we 
must confess that ‘‘to us belongs con- 
fusion of face’’, as says the Prophet 
Daniel. Is it any better with the 
months? We are glad to see the New 
Calendar proposes thirteen months, and 
is very cleverly arranged in allowing for 
the extra day of the Leap Year as well 
as the extra day of the year, but the 
position of the Sabbath as the first day 
of the week is as unthinkable as it is 
in our present calendar, which, while 
seeming to honor the Day of Resurrec- 
tion, is in truth an act of disloyalty. 
“‘All day long have I stretched forth my 
hands unto a disobedient and gainsay- 
ing people.’’ —The command was to work 
six days and rest the seventh, and how 
much more reasonable this would be 
than our present plan of resting on the 
first day and working six. 

Is it not true that “God works in a 
mysterious way’? Through His manipu- 
lation of the sun and moon at the Bat- 
tle of Beth-Horon (Josh. 10:12 to 14) 
and the same miracle repeated on the 
Dial of Ahaz in the reign of Hezekiah 
(2 Kings 20:8 to 11), making a change 
of one whole day in the measure of time, 
the Sabbath was moved one day for- 
ward. We, therefore, are keeping the 
right day, though boldly proclaiming 
that we are not. Perhaps like the sec- 
ond son in the Parable who said, “I go 
not’, but afterwards repented, we may 
agree to give the Sabbath its correct 
place in the Calendar and call it the 
Seventh Day, the year for making this 
change to be chosen by the same mathe- 
maticians who worked out this delight- 
ful solution of the difficulty in the 
Southern Churchman. 

Mrs. Means and Miss Tucker. 

Charleston, 8. C. 

* * * 

Educational Program for Miners. 
Mr. Editor: 

For the past four years field workers 


‘of the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee havé been living with the peo- 


ple and their problems in the coal fields 
of Eastern Ohio, Pennsylvania, Ken- 
tucky and West Virginia. They have 
been moving forward in progressive ex- 
periments in rehabilitation—first, emer- 
gency child feeding and clothing relief, 
then trade training, and now adult edu- 
cation and adjustment in human rela~ 
tions. The Federal Council of Churches 
is giving active cooperation in this pro- 
gram. 

One of the most encouraging aspects 
of the work is the fact that keen, alert 
young coal miners are constantly being 
discovered by our Friendly Advisers, 
who are helping to train them for pos- 
sible future leadership in their com- 
munities. 

The sad death of one of these out- 
standing men, Charles Murray, a young 
union miner, throws into high relief the 
significance of his own comments last 
spring at the closing exercises of the 
adult education classes begun by our 
workers and carried on by a represen- 
tative local committee under the title 
of “The People’s University’’: 

“Many people look upon education as 


a means of enabling them to get better 
jobs. As a result of the classes this 
winter, I have come to realize that edu- 
cation is not simply for the purpose of 
helping us hold down our jobs, but to 
draw us out, to help us get more out of 
life, and to help us make the industry 
and the community better places in 
which to work and live.’ 

If industrial relations in the coal] in- 
dustry are to be lifted from the type of 
feuda] relationships which have charac- 
terized them during the past two dec- 
ades, it will be done by the development 
of a high type of leadership among both 
operators and miners who are resolved 
to make mining a better job to work at 
and mining towns better places in which 
to live. 

Help is urgently needed to make pos- 
sible the continuance of this educa- 
tional and leadership program this fall 
and winter. Contributions may be 
mailed to Olive Van Horn, Treasurer, 
Coal Areas Committee, Room 612, 105 
East Twenty-second Street, New York. 

James Myers, 
Industrial Secretary Federal 
Council of Churches. 
New York City. 
* * * 
St. Barnabas Guild. 
Mr. Editor: 

St. Barnabas Guild, a strictly interde- 
nominational organization, was founded 
in the Episcopal Church for nurses. Its 
purpose is for the furtherance of Chris- 
tian unity and spiritual growth, and for 
the uplift of one’s fellowman. The 
name was chosen for a nurses’ guild be- 
cause St. Barnabas was the ‘‘Apostle of 
Love” and one of the sweetest charac- 
ters in the Bible. 

St. Barnabas was a friend to the mis- 
understood man, St. Paul. ‘They be- 
came co-workers and together founded 
the first Christian Church at Antioch. 
He was a friend to the man who failed, 
John Mark, and by his love and friendly 
spirit he brought John Mark to Christ. 
He was a friend to the new enterprise 
of the Church, and with the little band 
at Antioch set out to spread the gospel 
of love and service. He was a friend 
to good causes and to people. The 
Church feels that every true nurse is an 
“Apostle of Love’’; that her mission is 
one of loving service done in His name, 
and that by her noble deeds and fine 
example some souls may be brought to 
Christ. 

St. Barnabas Guild of St. James’ 
Episcopal Church, Richmond, was or- 
ganized in 1930, and as far 4s can be 
ascertained, is the only one in the 
South. Its members endeavor at all 
times to reach any nurse in distress and 
to render any aid possible. Also to con- 
tribute to the social and spiritual wel- 
fare of the nursing profession. Since 
the beginning of the organization sev- 
eral individual nurses have been assisted 
financially who otherwise would have 
had to appeal to the Nurses’ Relief 
Fund. ; 

Members of the Guild feel that to a 
nurse, probably more than to any one 
else, the opportunity is given to be a 
true St. Barnabas. 

Mrs. Frank M. Moltz. 
Richmond, Va, | 
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Spiritualizing Civilization 


We have tried education, and I suppose never before 
in human history have such vast sums been spent upon 
higher education. But the results have not been as 
favorable as might have been expected, and civilization 
has never been in greater danger than it is at the 
present time. It is evident that something else is 
needed to guide us into a better and happier state of 
existence. We may take the human body as an illus- 
tration. It is, as the Psalmist once said :—‘‘Fearfully 
and wonderfully made.’’ Its various organs are ar- 
ranged in such a way that they all work together 
in perfect harmony if the health and proper working 
of the whole is to be maintained. But this state of 
harmony can only exist when life is present through- 
out. When life ceases, the various organs cease to 
function and death ensues, which means the disintegra- 
tion and dissolution of every part. 


The Life Principle of Civilization. 

It is the same with civilization. The spirit of man 
is the lifegiving principle which alone can keep it in 
health and promote its wellbeing by the harmonious 
working of its various parts. But the spirit of man 
is unable to perform this task unaided, and God, the 
Creator, has met this need by associating Himself, 
through the Holy Spirit, with the spirit of man for 
his guidance and through the reinforcement of a 
higher power than his own, to enable him to do that 
which he could not do by himself. Christianity has 
civilization in the hollow of its hand, as it were, be- 
eause Christians have at their disposal all the means 
needed for the creation of the best and highest type 
of civilization possible in this present world. 


The Need for Wisdom. 

Education imparts knowledge, and an ever-increasing 
supply of it, but it does not necessarily give wisdom, 
and wisdom is one of the few absolute essentials in 
the creation of a high degree of civilization. Wisdom 
has been defined as, ‘‘the use of the most important 
‘means for the attainment of the best ends.’’ Christi- 
anity gives us access to the highest possible kind of 
wisdom, the Divine Wisdom, and God is willing to im- 
part this wisdom to those who will seek for it:—‘‘If 
any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of God, that giveth 
to all men liberally, and upbraideth not, and it shall be 
given him.’’ St. James 1:5. 


Christ the Wisdom of God. 

Christ came as the Divine Teacher to share the wis- 
dom of God with us, and if His teaching had only 
been more closely adhered to, and His followers had 
been more faithful to Him, so-called Christian civi- 
lization would not have been in the condition existing 
today. His New Commandment set forth clearly and 
decisively the Law of Christian Brotherhood, and no 
more perfect way has ever been discovered of creating 
a perfect Social Order. ‘‘A new commandment I give 
unto you, That ye love one another, as I have loved 
you, that ye also love one another. By this shall all 
men know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one 
to another.’’ St. John 13:34-35. If wisdom is ‘‘to use 
the most important means to the attainment of the best 
- ends,’’ then true wisdom would dictate the course laid 


down by our Lord Jesus Christ in His New Command- 
ment as the only way out of our present difficulties. 


The Spirit of Wisdom. 

But the Holy Spirit also came to teach the same truth, 
for St. Paul tells us that the first and most important 
fruit of the Spirit is Love, and it is His work within 
us to impart to us this greatest, this divine gift. For, 
‘“‘the Love of God is shed abroad in our hearts by the 
Holy Ghost, which is given unto us.’’? Rom. 5:5. And 
it is because the Love of God is thus shed abroad in our 
hearts by the Holy Spirit, that our own love is kindled, 
and love to God and love to our fellowmen becomes 
possible and makes manifest that we are the sons of 
God. 


The Great Stumbling-block. 

The great trouble is that we Christians (to say noth- 
ing of the world) do not realize that Love is the life 
principle which alone can bring into harmony all the 
different types of humanity, just as the life of the body 
keeps all its various and manifold parts and organs 
working in unison. War will cease to be in the world 
when love and brotherhood between men and nations 
drives it from the earth, as when the light of dawn 
comes, the darkness of night passes away. But this 
great moral and spiritual revolution must begin with 
Christians themselves. It was said in the early days 
of our era:—‘See how these Christians love one an- 
other.’’ If that could be said now we should have a 
real Christian civilization, and the nations ‘‘would 
walk in the Light of the Lord,’’ instead of in the dark- 
ness of suspicion and fear and even hatred, which pre- 
vails now. 


Armor, Human and Divine. 

So-called Christian nations are piling up armaments 
and weapons of destruction of every kind, when they 
should be putting on the whole armor of God. Until 
we put love first, as the essence of Christianity, and 
as the most important thing to be considered, the 
world will never know the real truth about the Chris- 
tian religion. And the first and most important step 
to that end might well be for all Christians, of every 
race and nation and creed, to unite in a Pact of Chris- 
tian Brotherhood, based upon our Lord’s command- 
ment that we should love one another; so that all men 
may know that we are His disciples. 

Christ gave to His disciples a golden thread as a 
clue which when followed, would lead to His Kingdom. 
But we have dropped the thread of gold and are grop- 
ing in the dark for some other clue which we imagine 
will do as well. But this is a waste of time and effort, 
for Love is the golden thread which runs through God’s 
great work of creation, and His greater work of Re- 
demption, and to fulfil the Divine Purpose and bring 
in the Kingdom of God, we must once more take this 
same clue and follow its guidance till we have reached 
the goal. 


Then love shall like the sun bless all the earth, 

And give to all mankind a second birth, 

And yield to life its richest, noblest worth. 
Frederick W. Neve. 
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South Dakota Looks to Her Future 


By W. BLAIR ROBERTS, 


Bishop of South Dakota. 


UCH HAS been written and told of the Church’s 
vreat work among the Dakota Indians, commonly 
known as the Sioux. The story of Bishop’s Hare’s 

unique and amazingly effective labors among this peo- 
ple is fairly familiar to our Church people in general. 
It forms one of the greatest chapters in the annals of 
our missionary endeav ors. It furnishes the outstand- 
ing disproof, if one were needed, that the Episcopal 
Church in this country is not adapted to the needs of 
a people uncultured in the ways of modern life, and it 
takes away the alibi of those men, and there are many, 
who claim that we have no right to impose our particu- 
lar brand of religion on people who already have a 
faith of their own, and for that reason they will not 
give to ‘‘Foreign Missions.’’ Amid all the changes 
that modern life with its ever closer contacts with the 
White man has brought to these people, the knowledge 
of Jesus Christ and contact with Him through the 
means He Himself gave us is the greatest—l ‘almost 
say the only “blessing of them all. When I first went 
to South Dakota over twenty-seven years ago, the old 
Indians used to say to me, ‘‘The soldiers. stole our 
lands: the traders brought us fire-water; but white 
robe—the name they gave our Church clergymen—he 
brought us Jesus Christ.’’ That tells the story in a 
nut- shell— Jesus Christ at that time their only bless- 
ing and today by far their greatest blessing. In two 
short generations practically ake entire nation has been 
brought to Jesus Christ. Before Bishop Hare came 
in 1873, a few had been converted. Occasionally to- 
day an old man or woman comes to Holy Baptism. The 
main task has ‘been accomplished within less than sixty 
years, the major part of it by this Church. All of 
which shows what can be done when the Church sets 
herself steadfastly to a task by giving generously of 
her prayers, her workers, and her alms. God bless 
it richly as our Lord promised He would. 

A layman asks, ‘‘ What kind of Christians do they 
make when you convert them?’’ My answer is that 
they make for the most part, at least as good Christians 
as White men do and often far better. They will 
travel greater distances and over worse roads to at- 
tend services than the great majority of White people 
are willing to do. They bring their entire family to 
Chureh, even their babies, which most White people 
are not willing, or do not dare, to do. The children 
might fuss and the babies might ery. They join more 
heartily in the service, especially in the singing, than 
most White congregations do. They are never in a 
hurry to leave Church after the close of a service as 
most White folks are. They love long services and 
enjoy long sermons, which most White people do not. 

In the matter of giving, they give far more in pro- 
portion to their means, than most White people do. 
For instance, last year when Church people generally 
were giving less to the Church and calling on our 
leaders to retrench and cut down, or entirely abandon 
missionary projects, these people after going through 
one of the very worst years economivally that South 
Dakota has ever known, increased their annual con- 
vocation offerings of the year previous by over thirty- 
three per cent. Had the entire Church kept pace pro- 
portionately with them, not only would not work 
have been abandoned, but there would have been a 
substantial advance along the Church’s entire line. 


HE CHURCH has about 9,000 baptized members 
among these people, with twenty-five native and 
seven White ordained clergy, one White deacon- 

ess, and two Church Army workers ministering to them. 


There are also over sixty native catechists and helpers, 
unordained men acting as lay readers at the different 
chapels. We have ninety-seven chapels in this great 
field located on the eight reservations in South Da- 
kota and on the Santee Reservation in Northeastern 
Nebraska, which has always been attached to South 
Dakota for ecclesiastical purposes. Only three. of these 
chapels are located on a railroad. <A. few of the other 
chapels are located in small inland towns and at gov- 
ernment agencies. The rest, and by far the greater 
number, are situated out in the great open spaces 
with anywhere from three to one hundr od a sixty 
acres of land connected with them. 

This brings me to my object in writing this erate. 
to show the enormous opportunities w hich lie before 
the Church if we will but take advantage of ‘them. We 
are and ,have long been primarily an urban Church. 
That is one of our weaknesses, the opportunity lies 
before us, not in the far distant future, but in the 
comparatively near future, to develop in South Da- 
kota the greatest rural diocese the American Church 
has ever known. I have described the present set-up, 
almost one hundred rural chapels, land, a large and 
devoted nucleus of Church people, and native mis- 
sionaries. With this as a hasis, consider the. changes 
that are taking place in this Indian country. On. a 
few of the reservations this change has already radi- 
cally altered the complexion of the population to a 
large extent. The same thing is inevitable on the other 
reservations. You cannot keep the White man out 
of any country. With his coming, inter-marriage is 
bound to take place. There have been many such mar- 
riages out here already. There are bound to be many 
more in the future. With our large number of Indian 
Churchmen, hosts of such families should find their 
religious home in the Chureh and the Church should 
work in. and through them for a cleaner, more whole- 
some community and national hfe. 

Among those Whites who do not inter-marry, the 
Church has an equal opportunity and re sponsibility. 
Many of those people are calling to us for help. Not 
long ago every family within a radius of six miles of 
one of our Indian chapels petitioned me to send them 
a White priest to help them train their children in 
ways of godliness. I had to refuse their plea as I did. 
not have the money with which to send the man. These 
people asked for life and the Church refused to etre 
it to them. 

At one of our chapels last year one-half of an un- 
usually large class confirmed were White people. At 
another Indian chapel not long ago six White children 
were among the eight people confirmed. Not one of 
the Whites of those I have just mentioned had had 
previous contact with the Church, so far as I could 
learn. We are already doing on a small scale what is 
not only possible but inevitable on a large scale, if 
the Church will only realize her opportunity and re-- 
sponsibility, which are truly God-given, and make a 
supreme effort. qr 


O ADD to the picture, we have four educational 
institutions in the Indian field which are bound 
to have an effect on this country in the future as 

they have had in the past. St. Marys School for Indian 
eirls is probably the highest standing school in the 
Indian country. It is fully accredited by the Depart- 
ment of Education of the State of South Dakota, a 

very rare distinction. Every member of its faculty is 
a college or university graduate and holds an aca- 
demic degree. | Our girls here are not only given. enthe 
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education required by the state, but are trained in great. From them are coming the leaders of the fu- 


home management and home-making in their various 
phases. 


At Hare Industrial School on the Rosebud Reserva- 
tion where we have a farm of about nine hundred 
acres, boys are taught vocations. Only two are pos- 
sible now, farming and stock raising. We once taught 
them carpentry, but had to give it up, because of the 
cuts in appropriations. As soon as possible we want 
to add carpentry and also automobile repairing to their 
course. The aim of this school is to train boys for a 
useful life and to give them an occupation by whieh 
they may earn a living. 


_ At St. Elizabeth’s School and the Crow Creek Dormi- 
tory, the children are sent to White day schools nearby, 
thus making them accustomed to live and work and 
play with the Whites with whom they are to be asso- 
ciated in the future. Needless to say, the Church’s 
influence and training at these four instituions is very 


ture, the fathers and mothers. of the coming genera- 
tions. Their importance cannot be over- estimated: In 
and through them the Church ean wield a mighty 
power for good in the years that are to come as it 
has in the years that are past. 

That in brief is the groundwork for the picture of 
a greater, more powerful rural Church in the South 
Dakota of the future as we see it now, a Church whose 
from that state to strengthen 
in other dioceses and districts. 
of realization, but as the spirit 
of high Christian adventure expressed by sacrificial 


influence will spread 
and enlarge its work 
The vision is possible 


giving Was necessary in the past to prepare the basis 
for the present picture, so adventure expressed in a 
like sacrificial giving is necessary to realize the com- 
pteter picture which we now see by faith. What will 
you do to help make real this God-given vision? 


Life’s Supreme Tests 


By JAMES E. FREEMAN, 
Bishop of Washington. 


HERE come times when the ideals and convictions 
we hold are put to a supreme test. Under nor- 
mal conditions we pursue our course unperturbed 

and confident in our security; our beliefs and our reli- 
gious practices continue without inconvenience to us. 
When every condition is favorable and we find coopera- 
tion and cordial support in what we hold of faith, it 
is satisfying to enjoy our conceits and to follow our 
practice unlet and unhindered. It may be safely af- 
firmed that adversity and prosperity test what we hold 
of religious conviction. The first frequently disillu- 
sions, disappoints and hardens us. The second ener- 
vates, softens and renders us susceptible to prevailing 
evil. There are those to whom adversity brings a fresh 
confidence in what they hold of faith and tends +9 
enrich and strengthen them in the day of trouble. 
Observation indicates that an excess of prosperity, with 
its accompanying self-ease and self-gratification, low- 
ers the moral tone and frequently issues in apathy and 
spiritual blindnesss. 


There is an incident in the eleventh Chapter of St. 
Matthew’s Gospel that illustrates what we have in 
mind. It is written that, ‘‘ When John had heard in 
the prison the works of Christ, he sent two of his dis- 
ciples, and said unto him, Art thou he that should come, 
or do we look for another?’ > When Jesus came to John 
for baptism, John declared, concerning Him: “‘Be- 
hold, the Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of 
the world.’’ When he thus recognized Christ, his life 
was un-restrained and his ministry unrestricted. [fe 
was now in Herod’s prison awaiting he knew not what. 
It was in this hour of his testing that his. faith in 
Christ was for the time shadowed by misgivings. The 
prison walls had rendered him more introspective and 
it was in a period of profound depression that he sent 
a message to Christ, asking: ‘‘ Art thou he that should 

come, or do we look for another?”’ 


The forerunner’s mental condition is suggestive of an 
experience that comes now and again to men and 
women under the stress of trying and exacting cirein- 
stances. There are many people in our modern world 
who, under the test which a changed and changing 
order imposes, experience misgivings and doubts con- 
cerning their religious convictions. The morale of the 
world has sustained a severe shock and one that has 


eh. AX 


made deep inroads into its traditional faith and prac- 
tice. It is a new testing time. If any one make his 
diagnosis of existing conditions by reflecting upon that 
which has issued from other and severe experiences, he 
is bound to believe that, once the present shadows are 
dissipated the world will come to a new day of stronger 
and finer religious conviction and a more sustained 
recognition of the teachings of Christ than it has ever 
known. The answer which Jesus sent to the question- 
ing forerunner is a significant one. In it, He makes 
no reference to His convictions concerning the divine 
authority of His ministry. His message is, ‘‘Go and 
show John again those things which you do hear and 
see,’’ and He bids the messengers to see in those whose 
lives He had touched, the salutary results of His min- 
istry. He would thus prove His divine authority by 
creditable witnesses. 


The implication of this is, that the proof of the value 
of Christian faith is disclosed in what it produces in 
changed lives rather than what it effects in bold affir- 
mations. Harold Begbie’s ‘‘Twice Born Men,’’ the 
story of those whose lives had been transformed by the 
power of Christ is in demonstration of His prevailing 
and continuing presence in our modern world. 


We are talking much today about the ‘‘forgotten 
man.’’ Little is being said about the causes that have 
produced this phenomenan in our life. The forgotten 
man is the victim of a system that is inequitable and 
un-Christian, the direct result of a forgotten God. A 
forgotten God means the rule of selfishness, loose-living, 
industrial inequity and other vices that have invaded 
our individual and corporate life. There is little prom- 
ise that the forgotten men and women of our day will 
experience adequate living conditions until the stand- 
ards of our Christian profession are disclosed in more 
wholesome ways and practices, beginning with the 
American home and reaching out to every interest that 
concerns the more abundant life. Secretary Hull well 
expresses the need of the present hour when he says: 
‘Present dangers challenge the Church to engage in 
what should be nothing less than a flaming crusade 
to improve conditions that have a dangerous aspect.’’ 

When we can show the world our faith by our works 


we shall be on the way to a better world. 
* * * 
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The Aim of the Movement 


By A. C. ZABRISKIE, 


Associate Member of the Forward Movement Commission. 


MAT does the Forward Movement aim at? What 

\V) do its leaders hope that members of the Episco- 

pal Church will do as a result of it?) The an- 

swer to those two questions depends on another. What 

is the function of the whole Church of Christ, and of 
any subdivision thereof? 


if 

The Church, or any branch of it, exists to do Christ’s 
work. Its raison d’etre is to do a job. It is not 
meant to be a field in which parsons walk but a force 
to Christianize the world. 

To a good many folk the Church seems to be impo- 
tent, a spectator on the side-lines of life, with no bear- 
ing on the really important affairs of the world today. 
Studdert-Kennedy on his way to the front heard a ser- 
geant say, ‘‘Wot the ’ell is the Church doin’ ’ere?’’ 
and not a few business-men and politicians echo the 
question whenever it approaches their interests. A 
friend of mine, trying to dissuade me from being or- 
dained, said, ‘‘A good dentist has more effect on life 
today than a parson, and the Rotary Club is a much 
more influential organization than any church.’’ Why 
do so many outsiders’ have ideas like this? Why are 
so many churches composed nearly wholly of women? 
Isn’t it largely because we men have forgotten that 
the church exists to do a particular job which bears 
on every phase of life, the job of remaking individuals 
and society into accordance with the mind of Christ? 
And forgetting that, we have allowed it to be often 
a spectator on the side-lines. 

The church exists to be a point of contact between 
Christ and the World, to be a medium through which 
His influence can be brought to bear on the world, 
to give concrete earthly embodiment to His spirit. Just 
as a bulb reveals the power and warmth of that invis- 
ible force electricity, so the Church is meant to reveal 
the love and power and mind of Christ. This fune- 
tion bears on every phase of life. It involves being 
a medium through which Christ’s influence can be 
made operative in homes, amusements, business, poli- 
tics, international affairs, every aspect of human ac- 
tivity. To the extent that the Church is unrelated 
to the most important things in life of the world today, 
to that extent it fails to fulfil its function. To the ex- 
tent that its attention is concentrated on itself and its 
own concerns instead of on the world it exists to save 


and to serve, to that extent it is un-Christian. If it 
is not a redemptive society it is not Christian. The 


Chureh exists to do Christ’s work. 


IME, 

The Forward Movement was born in the travail of the 
souls of men who saw how pathetically the Protestant 
Episcopal Church was doing its task—how it was los- 
ing influence over young people, how it was faltering 
badly in its efforts to take Christianity into areas 
of life where it was not acknowledged, areas geographi- 
cal and social, how small a proportion of its member- 
ship attended corporate worship or had any part in 
its work, how much of its activity was trivial and not 
relevant to Christ’s purposes, how frequently it was 
on the sidelines of life and content to be there. God 
wrought in these men’s souls. He was leading mankind 
on to a new world, perhaps a new civilization. He 
had helped men to great discoveries in science, to 
great inventions; He wanted to help them learn how 
to use them and how to live together in peace, justice, 
prosperity. He was striding forward through human 
history and the great question that agonized those 
men was—Is the Christian Church, and particularly 
the Protestant Episcopal branch thereof, going with 


Him, or will He have to accomplish His purpose through 
other agents? They aroused the General Conventon 
to the situation. General Convention decided this 
Church must respond to God’s eall of ‘‘Forward.’’ It 
appointed a commission to reinvigorate and rehabili- 
tate the Church. It did not really know what it was 
doing, for under the terms of the resolution, the For- 
ward Movement Commission was given practically de- 
spotic powers to dictate to dioceses and parishes. Many 
people urged it to use this practically papal authority. 
But Bishop Hobson and his colleagues knew that would 
do no permanent good. The only permanently valuable - 
response to God’s call ‘‘Forward’’ would be that of 
people who wanted to follow. The Church must be- 
come so loyal in its discipleship that its whole aim 
would be to learn and to do God’s will; and that de- 
manded that the people who make up the Chureh be- 
come disciples of Jesus in a far deeper and more thor- 
ough-going way than ever before. 


Tk 

The aim of the Forward Movement, then, is a more 
loyal, better informed and more effective discipleship. 

It aims at evoking a more loyal discipleship. It 
wants to make all of us face this question—Are you de- 
termined to regulate your life by the life and teachings 
of Jesus, and are you really trying to do that now? 
Are we? In view of our past record have we any right 
to be ealled Christians, disciples of Christ? Do we 
propose in the future to take His way as our way, 
His purposes as our purposes? Do we intend to let 
His goal and His standards control our political ae- 
tivities and business as well as our conduct at home? 
Tt wants to make us hear the summons Jesus addressed 
to Levi. Jesus did not ask Levi simply to reform 
his private morals and to contribute; He asked him to 
devote his whole life—time, abilities, energy, money— 
to Christ’s job of revamping individuals and society by 
bringing them into accord with God’s will—whieh in- 
volved revamping his own life first. So Jesus asks ua 
today to devote our whole lives to His enterprise. Per. 
haps we are to work for that enterprise as newspaper 
men or politicans or merchants or farmers or garage- 
men or teachers. We can work for it in almost any 
occupation provided we use that occupation as a means 
of forwarding His aim. 

If discipleship is to be effectively loyal it atria bo 
intelligent. One reason why so many of us can’t claim 
to be following Christ is ignorance. We want to but 
don’t know how. Our hearts are all right, but our 
heads are all wrong—and a soft head can do as much 
harm as a hard heart. Compare the thoroughness with 
which Church people understand what Jesus’ objec- 
tive was and His philosophy of life and how His prin- 
ciples apply to life in 1935 in the United States and 
what is the correct strategdy today for accomplishing 
his aims, with the understanding Communists have of 
the philosophy and aims of Marx and of the correct 
strategy for Marxists today. Their knowledge of the 
leader and of the philosophy and aims of their party 
puts to shame our understanding of Jesus and His so- 
ciety. Part of the blame for this lies with us clergy— 
we have not taught, our sermons have been exhorta- 
tions, or have dealt with nearly every subject except 
that of making plain the mind of Christ. Part of it 
rests with the laity. They seem to think it made no 
difference if they knew what Christianity was all about — 
or not; they seemed to expeet to understand without 
working at it. The Forward Movements wants to 
persuade us to study. It would have us work seriously 
at the task of discovering more clearly A 
life Jesus wanted His followers 
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objective, what it means to be a Christian today, what 
is the task of His Church. It would have us study at 
the great basic convictions on which our religion is 
based. It would have us learn, partly by study but 
chiefly by practice about the technique which experi- 
ence has shown to be most conducive to the develop- 
ment of Christian character and activity, of which the 
primary features are meditation and prayer. It would 
have us get to know about the sort of self-discipline 
we need and then practice it. 

It aims at a more effective discipleship. It wants 
us not only to be better informed, it aims at our mak- 
ing a more efficient use of our resources. Religion is 
no excuse for inefficiency. Spirituality has nothing 
in common with sentimentality. Love is not synony- 
mous with easy-going carelessness. Love means con- 
cern for the highest welfare cf others. If you truly 
love some person you want to make your service to 
that person as useful as possible. Spirituality means 
a life lived in fellowship with Christ, informed by His 
spirit. loyal to His purpose; and if one really is loyal 
to Him one wants to serve His will as efficiently as one 
possibly can. 

Consequently the Forward Movement hopes to see 
a Church-wide inventory. Beside wanting eaqgh indi- 
vidual to ask ‘‘Where Am I? What is my knowledge 
of Christianity? My practice? Do I use the helps 
available?’’ ete., it wants to see each parish take stock 
of itself. Hach congregation ought to be asking them- 
selves—What is the job of this group? Are the activi- 
ties of this group of Christians done properly and are 
they relevant? One of the chief reasons many young 
people drop away from their parish is that its activities 
seem irrelevant to the world’s needs and their own; 
and contrariwise, perhaps the chief reason they have 
joined up in many lands, including our own, with Com- 
munist or Fascist organizations is that the latter seem 
to be dealing with matters really important for the 
local community and the world. Every parish ought 
to scrutinize every item in its program as carefully as 
business-men serutinize the departments of their busi- 
ness. It ought to consider the public worship—is it 
suitable to this group? the preaching—does it inform 
about Christianity and lead to better Christian prac- 
tice?—the Vestry—does it know its job and do it 
properly? the finances—are they properly raised and 
spent? The Church School—the pastoral work? the 
choir? the other organizations? And do all these to- 
gether meet the needs of the members of the parish and 
the community where the parish is situated? And is 
fullest use being made of all available man power, ei- 
ther in specific parish organizations, or in other com- 
munity organizations, working at things the Christian 
community believes to be right and necessary? The For- 
ward Movement would rejoice to see done everywhere 
what was done in one large and important parish. Tne 
rector formed a committee of fourteen men and women, 
representative of every group, and asked them to ex- 
amine everything connected with the parish. They 
did, beginning with the way the two clergy read serv- 
ice and one warden’s efforts to run everything to suit 
his own taste, not overlooking the would-be lady popes, 
and the way some organizations’ work was hamstrung 
by un-Christian jealousies and lack of love. Some of 
the suggestions reported back to the parish meeting 
were pretty drastic. They were received not as indict- 
ments against which people had to defend themselves 
but as valuable suggestions for making the life and 
work of that Christian group more Christian in spirit 
and more usefully arranged. The Forward Movement 
longs to see dioceses likewise try to examine them- 
selves. In short, the Forward Movement longs for 
the day when all church groups, from the National 
Council down to smallest Church school classes, will 
test their every activity to see if they express the 
spirit of Christ, if they are relevant to Christ’s pur- 
pose and the Chureh’ s task, to see if they are as effi- 
cent as possible. 
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What would the leaders of the Forward Movement 
like to see the members of a parish do? Let me briefly 
enumerate a few things without taking time to develop 
them. 

Chiefly, and first far above all else, to become better 
Christians ourselves. Members of any parish can ob- 
serve more thoroughly the Christian discipline of medi- 
tation and prayer and public worship; they can try to 
meet everybody they meet in the spirit of Jesus; they 
can read and think and study jointly; they can serve 
their fellowmen privately, through community agen- 
cies, through church organizations ; they can use their 
jobs as a means for helping to make their community 
and world into the sort of society Jesus envisioned, a 
society organized on the family pattern and permeated 
by the family spirit of cooperation, mutual cou, 
sharing. 

We can engage in personal evangelism. We ear 
persuade our friends to make acquaintance with Jesus 
as we see Him in the Gospels, to learn of Him, to follow 
Him, to associate ourelves with His followers so that 
His society may become a more effective agent for 
serving and saving the world. We can help them 
gain an understanding and appreciation of Jesus Christ, 
and then to translate that appreciation into loyal dis- 
cipleship. That is the way Christianity spread at first. 
It is the way any vital movement increases its influ- 
ence, through one person’s commending it and what it 
stands for to another person. We don’t hesitate to 
try to convert men to or from the New Deal. Why 
then are we so diffident about Christianity ? 

We can try to figure out honestly the implications of 
Christian principles for society. No one man can do 
it alone. It must be done. Christ aimed at a society 
remade, as well as individuals remade, by acknowledg. 
ing God’s sovereignty and giving free play to His in- 
fluence. There is no such thing as a purely personal 
gospel. ‘‘Love’’ involves other people; it involves 
one’s attitudes as buyer and seller, as boss and em- 
ployee, as well as friend and father. The gospels 
contain lots of ideas utterly opposed to current ways— 
about loving enemies, doing good to those who hurt 
you. What do these mean, translated into twentieth 
eentury conditions? We all agree, probably, that 
Christianity and war are irreconcilable and that part 
of the Church’s job is to work to get rid of war. What 
is the best way for individual Christians, parishes, the 
whole Chureh to work at ending war? What does 
the Golden Rule mean in business? What bearing has 
Christianity on my vote for or against the New Deal? 
We can try to figure out the social implications of 
Christianity, to apply them, to get others to do like- 
wise. 


We can make experiments in Christian living. We 
ean form ‘‘Christian-Life-Experiment-Groups.’’ To 


discover precisely what it means to be a Christian to- 
day demands more than abstract thought. Conditions 
are so altered that no one can tell another positively, 
‘This and this only is Christian.’’ It demands testing 
out our theories in practice. And it demands experi- 
ments not only by isolated individuals but by groups. 
The early church was precisely a ‘‘Christian-Life-Ex- 
periment-Group.’’ Every parish today ought to be 
a group making experiments in order to discover the 
more Christian way. But many of them are too large, 
and lots of people are not interested. So within a par- 
ish there is need for those who are tremendously con- 
cerned about Christianity to associate together not 
only in common thought and worship and service but 
for joint experiments in Christian living. 

We can get candid surveys made in our parishes 
and help develop a program of maximum usefulness. 

We can use our influence to help overcome the in- 
ertia, the traditionalism, the ecclesiastical introversion 
that is such a drag in so many places. A parish con- 
cerned wholly with itself is not Christian; it is Chris- 
tian only in so far as its attention, like its Master’s, 
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‘gs on the world it should redeem. A parish controlled 
by traditionalism is not Christian: it is Christian in so 
far as. like its Master? it adapts its procedure to the 
needs of those it should serve. Many parsons are fight- 
ing a lonely fight against inertia, traditionalism, ec- 
elesiastical introversion. The final result depends on 
the attitude of the laity. 

We can serve in our parish in whatever capacity 
we are most needed—from washing floors to leading 
boy scout troops, from singing in the choir to being 
parish treasurer, or church school teachers. If there 
is no real need for us in a parish organization, we can 
express the Christian inspiration we derive from wor- 
ship in some community service. But never forget that 
service in such specific organizations is less important 
than expressing our Christian vision in our ordinary 
business and social activities. 

We can try to make our homes more Christian—by 
teaching the children and seeing they get properly 
taught in Church school, by bringing Ww orship into the 
family life through family prayers, by permeating onr 
family with a Christian spirit so that family activities 
will be controlled by and reveal the spirit of Jesus. 


Conelusion. 


Dominating the city of Rio de Janeiro is a two thou- 
sand foot mountain that rises from the centre, called 
Corcovado. Atop this mountain is a hundred foot 


statue of Jesus, visible from all over the city. The 


first morning we were in Rio there was a low-hanging 


mist, and as I looked for the figure of Christ I eould 
not see it. Then a voice within said, ‘‘ Look, higher.” 
I looked, and above the mist He appeared. One rea- 
son who so many of us have such a dim understand- 
ing of Jesus is that He is obscured by the mist of our 


| 


for three months. 
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own preconceptions and prejudices and passions. Look! 
higher—and you will see Him, 

One cannot ascend Coreovada, and from the eminence: 
where Christ’s statue is one can see the whole city in 
true perspective—the heights and the swampy place, 
the beautiful beaches and the slums. So our job is 
to rise. however arduously, to His height and see our 
fellow-men from His point of view. Strive by study 
and prayer and love to look out on the world through 
His eyes. Then come down from the moment of vision 
and in the routine tasks of every day live in the light 
of what you saw. 


* * * 


THE CRIPPLED MOCKINGBIRD. 
By Frances Reubelt. 


Look up! Behold that brave and gallant bird! 
One tiny foot is gone. He can not hop and spring 
Like other songsters, but no piteous thing 


Is he. He knows his task is, undeterred, 


To fill the air with song. His breast is stirred, 
It bursts with rapture and on joyous wing, 
Lameness forgot, he can but soar and sing. 

He is a poet and he will be heard! 


Surrender to the fates that wrought him ill? 
Not he! The warm sun rides there in the sky. 
The good earth grants her golden bounty still 


And all her children’s needs can satisfy. 
Oh! Southland’s gift of gallantry and song, 
I love you, for you help me to be strong. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS « « 
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THE WOMAN’S AUXILIARY 
Mrs. W. Shelley Humphreys 


Woman’s Auxiliary Executive Board Works for Peace 


Among resolutions adopted by the Woman’s Auxil- 
lary of the Province of Sewanee at its recent Provincial 
Meeting in Lexington, Kentucky, are the following: 


Whereas, Every effort is to be made to promote 
the United Thank Offering, be it 

Resolved, That the Woman’s Auxiliary of the 
Province of Sewanee in meeting assembled urge 
the use of the name United Thank Offering rather 
.than the use of the initials ‘‘U. T. O.’’ in publie 
speech, writing, and on other occasions. 

Whereas, The Woman’s Auxiliary is primarily a 
missionary organization, and 

Whereas, Christmas is the most significant feast 

of the Christian year, be it 

Resolved, That each one of us here, as Auxiliary 
women and as Church women, feel our full re- 
sponsibility to confine ourselves to the use of 
Christmas cards which will express some spirit- 
ual idea and to influence others wherever and 
whenever we have the opportunity. 

Whereas, The Naticnal Executive Board of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary in the face of critical condi- 
tions in international yelationships have called 
upon the women of the Church to stand together 
in united action to work for the prevention of 
war, therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the women of the Province 

of Sewanee here assembled, urge diocesan and parish 
officers to bring this message before the women in 
their dioceses and parishes and to request them 
to spend some time each day in home and chureh 
in prayer for peace. 

Whereas, The greatest mission field of the Church 
is that of the children of the Church School, there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the Woman’s Auxiliary cooper- 
ate in every way possible with the provincial De- 
partment of Religious Education and that each 
member of the Auxillary do what she can in the 
Chureh School in the parish to which she belongs. 

Questions Considered at Pennsylvania Conference. 

Under the auspices of the Woman’s Auxiliary of the 
Diocese of Pennsylvania, a three-day Diocesan Confer- 
ence for Women was held with marked success. Spe- 
cial classes for officers and for the different depart- 
ments of work, was one of the features of the Confer- 
ence. The work of one of the classes, that on the 
United Thank Offering, is reproduced here in outline, 
presenting the questions and problems as given out in 
advance to be considered at one of the sessions: 

1. Have you ever felt totally inadequate for the 
work of presenting the subject of the United 
Thank Offering to the women of your parish? 

2. Have you ever wondered just how to go about 
increasing your parish offering? 

3. Have you ever felt that it was being left to 
you as a one-man job to put over in your parish 
and wondered how to interest other women in 
helping you with your work? 

4. Have you wondered how to interest the 
women in your parish who: (a) do not attend 
meetings; (b) seldom come to Church service; 
(c) have never heard of the United Thank Offer- 
ing; (d) do not like mite boxes; (e) are not inter- 
ested in any form of Church work ; (f) should be 


iy contributors but are not? 


5. Have you considered 
presentation services? How best to arrange for 
them? The cooperation of the rector? 

6. Have you considered the use of the Blue Box 
as against giving once or twice a year by check? 

7. What is Pennsylvania’ s standing in relation 
to the whole Church, and what goals might our 
Offering easily attain? 


the value of parish 


This session, held on October 30, the closing day, 
brought together treasurers, assistant treasurers, and 
others ‘‘intensely interested or only remotely inter- 
eted’’ in the United hank Offering, and gave helpful 
suggestions to new treasurers and new ideas to old- 
time treasurers. The session was planned especially for 
the discouraged, and the not-particularly-interested, 
treasurers, and was conducted by the diocesan treas- 
urer. 

On the closing afternoon, a discussion class was held 
on the subject, ‘* American Neutrality in Present Inter- 
national Affairs: Will It Keep Us Out of War? Is Not 
the Prevention of War of Paramount Importance?’’ 
All attending the Conference were invited to attend 
these discussions, and the hepe was expressed that 
similar groups would be formed in parishes or convoca- 
tions throughout the diocese. 


The Woman’s Auxiliary arranged this three-day 


Conference instead of the fermer Educational Day, 


believing this would prove helpfu! to all parish lead- 
ers and workers in the various departments. AIL 
Churechwonien were invited to attend. The Rev. Dr. 
Arthur Lee Kinsolving, rector of Trinity Church, Bos- 
ton, one of the leaders in the Forward Movement, deliv- 
ered the Conference address on the subject, ‘‘The 
Chureh Going Forward.’’ 


Candlelight Service Held On All Saints’ Day. 

Children of a mission school in northern Rhodesia 
have an evening candlelight service on All Saints’ Day. 
In the midst of white roses and erimson African lilies 
and ferns, a tall candle is hghted to represent our 
Lord who said, ‘‘I am the light of the world.’’ Then 
other candles are lighted for those to whom He first 
showed the light, including St. Paul who earried it 
far. Then there are many smaller lights for the great 
army of saints and martyrs, with tiny ones for child 
martyrs. Then a candle for each child present, is 
lighted from the one tall candle. 


PROVINCIAL MEETING TAKES FORWARD- 
LOOKING ACTION. 


They sing, ‘‘ Who are these like stars appearing’’ and 
have prayers of thanksgiving for all the saints, those 
known by name, and all others, and those still on earth. 
And last the names are read of those who have gone on 
during the past year from that school into the land of 
light. The service closes with singing ‘‘The Son of 
God goes forth to war.’’ Going out after the service, 
they: carry the lighted candles with them to their 
homes 

—From ‘‘God’s Candlelights,’’ by Mable Shaw. 


Articles and news for this page may be sent to 
the editor of the page at her home address: 2103 
Main Street, Jacksonville, Florida. 
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CONFERENCE FOR CHURCH WORK 
OF THE CHINESE CHURCH 
MARKS ANNIVERSARY. 


Kuling, China.—The first Conference 
for Church Work in the Chung Hua 
Sheng Kung Hui (Chinese Church) was 
held recently in Kuling, the famous 
mountain resort of Central China. 
This Conference was made possible by 
a generous gift from America thereby 
fittingly marking the one hundredth 
anniversary of the appointment of the 
first missionary from America to China. 
Six of the eleven dioceses of the Angli- 
can Communion were represented with 
a total attendance of seventy-eight men 
and women, about 90 per cent of whom 
were Chinese and the remainder foreign 
missionaries. 


Bishop of Honan Presides. 

The Rt. Rev. Lindell P. Tsen, recently 
advanced by vote of the House of Bish- 
ops of the Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui 
from Assistant Bishop to Diocesan 
Bishop of Honan, was Conference Chap- 
lain. Bishop Tsen conducted the daily 
morning hour of meditation and was a 
source of inspiration to all who heard 
him. 

The courses offered for group study 
were not only of interest but were di- 
rectly concerned with the problems con- 
fronting Christians of the present time. 
The discussions which took place 
showed that the young people of China 
(many of the delegates were college 
students and young teachers) are keenly 
aware of the problems facing China to- 
day and are seeking a Christian solu- 
tion. 


Subjects Discussed. 

The following courses were offered, 
all of which were well attended: 

Christian Belief—Rt. Rev. A. A. Gil- 
man. 

Voluntary Leadership—Rt. Rev. D. T. 
Huntington. 

Missionary Enterprise—Rey. James 
Tsang, General Secretary of Board of 
Missions of the Chung Hua Sheng Kung 
Hui. 

Worship—Rev. R. E. Wood. 

Methods of Young People’s Organiza- 
tions—Rev Newton Chiang. 

Church Schools— 

Problems—Rey., D. P. K. Liu. 

Methods—Miss Etheldreda Fisher. 

Materials—Miss Mabel Nowlin 

Hand Work—Miss Margaret Mon- 

_  teiro. 

Christianizing the Home—Mrs. F. 
Crawford Brown and Rey. Ste- 
phen Tsang. 

Christ and Society—Mrs. D. T. Hunt- 

ington. 

Church Music—Miss Venetia Cox. 


This gathering of young people inter- 
ested in Church Work from Central and 
North China under such able leader- 
ship has proved:to be a most success- 
ful experiment and should do much to- 
ward advancing Christianity in China. 


After four years and more of reduc- 
tion and retreat the time for restora- 
tion and revival has surely come. 

—Dr. Wood. 


The National Council has announced 
that a trust fund has been established 
by a friend which will provide an in- 
come of $2,000 a year. 
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NEWS FROM THE FRONT 


Rev. G. W. Gasque 


THE SANCTUARY. 


It is suggested that every priest offer 
a prayer for a Missionary District at 
least once a week before the Altar at 
the Celebration of the Holy Commun- 
ion, and that the priest and his people 
offer an additional prayer for the same 
District one or more times during the 
same week while at his private or fam- 
ily devotions. 


Prayer for Japan. 

O God, we pray for all those who do 
not know Thee and do not honor Thy 
Name. Bless, we pray Thee, Thy mes- 
sengers at home and across the Sea, 
who are trying to teach others about 
Thee. Especially do we pray for the 
Bishops and all Thy servants in Japan. 
Grant that by them all Thy loving pur- 
poses may be known, and through Thy 
grace be abundantly fulfilled, even the 
redemption of all the people which 
Thou hast promised through Thy Son, 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


CHINESE SHOPKEEPER PLEDGES 
FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS AS 
THANK OFFERING, 


Wusih, China.—There is in one of 
our country stations here near Wusih 
a faithful Christian of ten or twelve 
years standing. He is a very poor man 
in this world’s goods. He and his wife 
support themselves by keeping a tiny 
shop where they sell such things as 
straw sandals, paper lanterns, coarse 
soap and such wares to peasants. This 
shop is so small that there is not room 
for a third person behind the counter. 

Some years ago he apprenticed his 
children to learn some humble trades 
and they are now self-supporting. 
About two months ago he came volun- 
tarily to the clergy here and said that 
the Lord had greatly blessed him. He 
could not have meant materially as some 
do, when they speak in this fashion. 

He said that he had talked things 


over with his wife and they wanted to 


make a thankoffering and pledged him- 
self then and there to give five hundred 
dollars to start an endowment fund for 
the support of the church here. 

This of course was amazing to his 
hearers, because we know him to be 
the kind of man who means what he 
says and has never showed the slight- 
est disposition to put himself forward 
in any way. But on further conversa- 
tion he declared that he really wanted 
to do this and expected to be able to 
keep his pledge. He had already saved 
one hundred dollars on it and has 
turned it over to Mr. Yang to put on 
fixed deposit in a bank until such time as 
a committee shall be properly set up 
to manage such a fund. 


Shanghai had more confirmations in 
1934 than in sixty-one dioceses in the 
United States. 


NEWS FROM THE FRONT WANTED. 


Address all news items intended for 
this page to the Rev. G. W. Gasque, 885 
Gordon Street, S. W., Atlanta, Georgia. 
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WOMEN OF SAN JOAQUIN PROVIDE 
FURNISHINGS FOR CHURCH IN 
ONE AFTERNOON. 


Fresno, California.—It happened at 
one of the meetings of the Church Sery- 
ice League in a Mission center in this 
District recently. The president, Mrs. 
Fawn, was speaking: 

“And now, ladies, having adopted our 
program of work for the year, there 
are one or two matters I want to bring 
to your notice. Our Church is without 
a flag, and I have been wondering 
whether we cannot afford to buy one. 
Personally, I like to see the national em- 
blem in the chancel of the Church.’’ 

Mrs. Percey was immediately on her 
feet. “I have a suitable flag at home 
that I can spare, and I shall be happy 
to present it to the Church,’’ she said. 

“Then all we shall require will be a 

stand for it,’ Mrs. Fawn reminded 
them. “I have a stand and the Church 
is welcome to it,’’ volunteered Mrs. Tur- 
kins. ; 
“Well, that was easy, thank you,” said 
the genial president, ‘“‘but that is not all 
I have in mind. The runner from the 
rear of the Church to the chancel steps 
is badly worn. We should have a new 
one.’’ 

“Put me down for five dollars.’’ It 
was Mrs. Forson’s voice. “‘And you may 
look to me for another five,’ were the 
words that fell from Mrs. Byer’s lips. 

Yes, indeed, that is the way the 
women do it. 


Diocesan Young People. 


The Diocesan Young People’s Com- 
mittee will meet in the Church of the 
Good Shepherd, Reedley, on Friday and 
Saturday, November 1 and 2, to make 
arrangements for a general meeting of 
young people throughout the Diocese 
to be held probably November 25-27. 


Bishop’s Banner Contest. 


The contest among the Church 
schools of the District for the Bishop’s 
Banner will start with the first Sunday 
in November and close with the last 
Sunday in April. The rules to be fol- 
lowed are the same as last time, and 
the award will be made on the basis of 
regular attendance and number of teach- 
er’s meetings held. 

For the purpose of the contest all pu- 
pils on the roll October 27 are entered, 
thereafter those absent for three Sun- 
days in any one month are dropped for 
the succeeding month and new pupils 
are added the first Sunday of the month 
following their enrollment. ; 


Plans for 25th Anniversary. 


At the request of the Executive Coun- 
cil the Bishop has appointed the fol- 
lowing Committee to arrange for the 
celebration of the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the organization of the District 
and of his consecration as a Bishop of 
the Church. The Rev, Wm. E. Pat- 
rick, chairman; Dean A. W. Farlander, 
the Rev. Seth C. Hawley, Messrs. C. E. 
Wakefield, Jr., Chester Cree, S. W. R. 
Langdon, M. D. Mesdames J. Benson 
Wrenn, Stephen Ross and Mrs. J. 8S. 
Germain. 


The Brother of St. Andrew has or- 
ganized in a single year more than seven 
hundred groups for the study and dis- 
cussion of Personal Religion. — 

“f 
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PEOPLE’S 


BELLOW SHIP 
_ SERVICE LEAGUE 


The Reverend Randolph F. Blackford 


Mf 


In the early days of Christianity it 
was the custom to remember the date 
on which great men or women, left this 
earth in martyrdom or death. As time 
passed, so many days were thus set 
apart that there were none left. So 
when the Reformation came in England 
most of the saints’ days were dropped. 
If we look in our Prayer Book we will 
find that the only saints’ days we keep 
are those of New Testament Saints. 
These are marked on the calendar in 
red. But in the English Church they 
commemorate a number of others who 
are marked in black and are those called 
“Black Letter Saints.’”’ One of these 
black letter saints’ day is March 12. 
It is dedicated to St. Gregory on whom 
our program tonight is based. 


Gregory was born of a very noble and 
rich family in Rome. When he came of 
age he was made Senator and also Prae- 
tor, or chief magistrate of the city. 
Great things were expected of him. But 
one day he announced that he was giv- 
ing it all up and becoming a monk. So 
he sold everything and entered a mo- 
nastery. He was very popular and soon 
became the abbot. 


At about this time the Tiber over- 
flowed its banks, causing much suffer- 
ing. Proper precautions not being 
taken to clean up when the water went 
down, a pestilence broke out. Greg- 
ory now led his monks out to fight the 
pestilence. They nursed the sick and 
buried the dead. Naturally this in- 
creased the popularity of Gregory so 
that when the Pope died of the pesti- 
lence, he was elected in his place. 

Gregory was very modest and did not 
want to be bishop, so he wrote a letter 
to the Emperor asking him not to con- 
firm the election. It was the custom 
at that time that no Bishop could be 
consecrated without the consent of the 
Emperor. But the mayor of Rome 
stopped the letter, and sent people to 
hunt for Gregory, for Gregory had hid- 
den. They eventually found him in a 
cave in the country and brought him 
back and he was consecrated. 


Ii. 


But if Gregory did not want to be 
Pope, his actions, once he was pope, were 
such that he is classed as one of the 
greatest men that ever filled that high 
office. 

To begin with, he started out to re- 
form the morals of the clergy, saying 
that the Church should be pure if it 
was to preach purity to others. This 
task done, he began to build up the 
power of the Roman See. (The terri- 
tory over which a bishop ruled was 
ealled his see.) There were many bish- 
ops who had quarreled with his prede- 
cessors, and these he made friends with. 
Then he did his best to bring back the 
heretics. These were they who did not 
believe as the Church believed. In this 
he had fair success. 

Though modest personally, he was 
afraid of no one. On one occasion he 


Lite of St. Gregory 


had a controversy with the Emperor 
who had forbidden any soldier to enter 
the ministry. On another occasion 
When the Lombards came to attack 
Rome he led the resistance until it was 
impossible to do more and then he made 
peace with the barbarians. 

He was at all times anxious to see 
that things were done in proper order. 
So when Pope John of Constantinople 
claimed to be “‘Universal Bishon,’’ Greg- 
ory wrote him a severe letter rebuking 
him for his presumption. At this time 
there were five bishops that were called 
pope by the Church. They were the 
bishops of Rome, Constantinople, Alex- 
andria, Antioch and Jerusalem. All 
were of equal authority in the Church. 
Gregory also wrote to the popes of Alex- 
andria and of Antioch telling them they 
should give no bishop the title of Uni- 
versal Bishop, and saying that if any- 
one took such a title he was the fore- 
runner of Anti-Christ. To the Pope of 
Alexandria he wrote, ‘“‘You are my 
brother in dignity. I never shall 
glorify myself which shall strike a blow 
at the grandeur of my brethren.’’ 

When we think of Gregory leading 
armies, rebuking Emperors and calling 
other popes to task, it seems hard to 
realize that he was also a great musi- 
cian, both writing and teaching music. 
It was a day when they believed in the 
saying ‘Spare the rod and spoil the 
child.’”’ In his last years Gregory was 
sick, so that he could not stand on his 
feet, but for many years they showed 
the couch on which he used to lie while 
teaching his choir boys to sing, and also 
the whip with which he would chastise 
them if they struck a false note or did 
not keep time. His work as a com- 
poser was so noteworthy that a 
whole school of Church music is called 
after him, the Gregorian Music. 


III. 


But the most interesting thing about 
him from our viewpoint is his connec- 
tion with foreign missions. For on one 
occasion he was walking through the 
slave market while still a monk. A 
group of boys waiting for a purchaser 
attracted his attention. He asked where 
they came from and was told they were 


Angles. ‘They look like angels,’’ he 
replied. He then asked if they were 
Christians. When he heard they were 


pot, he bought them and undertook to 
train them, so that they might go back 
as missionaries to their own people in 
England. For some reason this plan 
was not a success. Gregory next asked 
permission of the Bishop to go as a mis- 
sionary himself. This was granted and 
he set out. But word got around and 
a mob formed who made the Bishop 
send to bring him back. 

When Gregory became pope he sent 
a monk by the name of Augustine to 
England as a missionary. Forty monks 
went with Augustine. Though he was 
a Roman, he was later consecrated 
bishop by French bishops. He thus car- 
ried the French line of bishops to Eng- 
land instead of the Roman line. When 


he landed in hig field of labor, he did 
g0od work, but was sorely troubled by 
a number of things and wrote to ask - 
Gregory about them. These letters are 
still in existence so that we can know 
just what were the ideas Gregory had. 

Gregory’s plan was outlined in # let- 
ter as follows: Augustine was té’ make 
his headquarters at London. There he 
was to consecrate twelve assistant bish- 
ops. He was also to send a bishop’ to 
York. This bishop, as the work grew, 
was to consecrate twelve other bishops. 
The plan seems a good one and if it had 
been followed it would have avoided 
trouble lated on. But Augustine’ evi- 
dently regarded it simply as a sugges- 
tion that he was at liberty to follow or 
not as he chose. Today such a sugges- 
tion from the Pope would be considered 
an order. But Augustine stayed at Can- 
terbury, sent no bishop to York, nor 
did he consecrate the twelve bishops as 
his assistants. Nothing was said about 
this, so that we see that the terms in 
which Gregory addressed him showed 
how he felt towards him: “My most 
reverend and holy brother and fellow 
bishop Augustine,”’ 


He also asked Gregory what to do 
about the British bishops who would 
not accept his authority over them. 
Gregory replied: ‘‘We gave you no au- 
thority over the British bishops.’’ Many 
other things he also wrote from which 
we may judge that the purpose of Greg- 
ory was the Episcopal Church, as it is 
today in foreign missions. This is that 
as soon as possible the people in the 
new country shall have their own self- 
governing Church, in no way dependent 
on or governed by the mother church. 

So, to sum up, we may say that St. 
Gregory was an humble, brave, gifted, 
good and wise bishop in the Church of 
God. 


Savannah, Georgia, District Meeting. 

An interparochial meeting of the 
Young People’s Division of the Savan- 
nah District was held in St. Paul’s Par- 
ish House, Savannah, Ga., on Sunday 
evening, October 13. About 200 were 
present. Mack Barnes, vice-president of 
the Savannah District, presided; the 
minutes of the last meeting were read 
by Robert Belford, diocesan secretary 
and West Robinson, diocesan treasurer, 


made a financial report. June 
Kaufman, diocesan president, pro- 
sented the project for 19386, which 


is the erection of another hut for boys 
at Camp Reese. A moving picture taken 
of the summer activities at Camp Reese 
was shown and received most enthusi- 
astically. Bishop Reese and Bishop 
Barnwell were both present and made 
short talks to the young people. It was 
announced that the Rev. Dr. Theodore 
O. Wedel, National Secretary for Col- 
lege Work Among Episcopal Stuudents, 
will be in Savannah November 19 and 20 
to meet the young people of the Church, 
and that the annual convention of the 
Young People’s Divisions of the Diocese 
will be held in Douglas, Georgia, the 
second week in May, 1936. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


HE BOOK OF LIFE, Edited by Newton Marshall Hall 
a1; and Francis Wood. Published by The John Rudin 

Company, 1018-24 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. Price according to the binding. In eight volumes. 
Local Agent, Rev. B. P: Nuckols, Sandston, Virginia. 


This is a unique piece of work and of great value. It 
stands by itself, according to the reviewer’s opinion, It is 
the Bible, both Old and New Testaments arranged in a 
most wonderful order for the use of home and school. 
It is so arranged that it covers ail the grades or ages of 
children and youths. It is muca more than a story of 
the Bible. It is the Bible itself, with all necessary con- 
temporary historical and interpretative material that make 
the Bible a living, acting book of life; the most complete 
course of religious education we have seen. 

Moreover, this work is more than a soutte book of Bibli- 
eal information. It is a complete sacred art gallery. It 
contains practically all the masterpieces of art in repro- 
duction that make Bible scenes and characters living to 
the eyes of children with many geographical references of 
Bible lands and manners. It also contains stories of hymns 
and religious songs we love. It begins with:stories of the 
life of Jesus Christ not with old Hebrew stories. It is 
pleasing to notice this turning point in Christian educa- 
tion. 

The book must be seen to be appreciated. We recommend 
this book as the best Christmas gift a parent or relative 
can give. S. 


t * * * 


ARLY HISTORY OF VIRGINIA AND 

AND SEVEN CENTURIES OF LINES: 

- Wythe Leigh Kinsolving, M. A., B. D. 
himself. Pp. 54. Price, $1. 


{ 


MARYLAND 
By the Rev. 
Published by 


This is the most compact little volume of the origin and 
Yvamification of two of the oldest, and most distinguished 
of Virginia’s families. It contains studies in Pre-American 
and Early American Colonial times and the people who 
pioneered those early settlements. The author has wrought 
a fine piece of work in his attempt to trace his genealogy 
back to something like seven hundred years, a task not 
easy for anyone, only for a student and analyst of genea- 
logical records. ¥ 

The author has searched records here and abroad and 
has put his findings in this book form which is a real con- 
tribution to the early history of Virginia and the country 
at large. A fine little book with fine information. It must 
be read to be appreciated. 

The Cary and the Kinsolving families are here traced to 
their remote origin by one of their able and learned sons— 
the author of this book, which the reviewer has had the 
pleasure of reading. The historical allusions, savored with 
a fine humor add to the pleasure of reading this book; the 
material is enough to write a large volume. Se 


* * SS 


HE TRUTH OF CHRISTIANITY: By Lieut.-Col. W..H. 


. Turton. Pp, 525. Published by The Wells Gardner, 
Darton & Co., Paternoster Building, E.C.4, London, 
England. Price, $1. 


This is a revised twelfth edition of Colonel Turton’s fine 
old book, which was first published in 1895, and has un- 
dergone twelve editions, with sixty-five thousand copies. 
It is an examination of the chief arguments for and against 
believing the truths and claims of the Christian religion. 
It- is highly argumentative and sound in its conclusions. 
The well-learned Colonel has the endorsement of all the 
outstanding religious magazines of all branches of the 
Church, even from agnostics. He faces all intellectual 
and .moral difficulties bravely and without undue compro- 
mise. He reviews all the textual difficulties with a fine 
scholastic accuracy and sound information. The book is 
worth reading. It is quite analytical and stimulating. 

Se 


* * a8 


CIENCE AND RELIGION: By N. Bishop Harmon. Pp. 
174. Published by The Macmillan Company, New York 
City’ Price, $1.50. 


The author of this fine book is a distinguished physician 
and a ‘fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons of England. 
His discussions point out clearly the good and evil claims 
both science and religion have made and are still mak- 
ing. This is done critically and with a pronounced mental 
honesty on the part of the author. The book reveals a 
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knowledge of the chief minds in both the scientific and re- 
ligious worlds. He discusses God, Man, the promises of 
Religion, such as answers to prayer, the miracles, freedom 
from ills, forgiveness of sins, life after this life, and so on. 
A good book with stimulating reading for all who. seek the 
truth. The author inclines to give more credit to reli- 
gious claims than to scientific in fundamental principles. 
AS. + 
* * * a ¥ 
HE CROSS OF CHRIST: By James H. Todd, Art Paper, 
Pp. 128. Published by The Bible Institute Colportage 
Association, Chicago, Illinois. Price, 20c. ; 


The Cross of Christ! How little it means to the average 
believer. The cost to the Victim; the value to the world; 
the essential part it plays in the destiny of every human 
being. Of what consequence? Shall we fall under the 
spell of a speaker who recently declared, “It matters. not 
to me whether Jesus died in His bed or on the cross?’ 
Shall we accede to the presumed answer to a questionnaire 
of a certain mission board, that the death of Jesus meant 
no more to him than the end of a life laid down in the 
service of others? 

Certainly there is need of Mr. Todd’s message. They are 
far afield who deride the faith in the redemptive nature. ‘of 
Calvary’s sacrific. Any view we may take of the Bible, 
God’s Word, and position we may hold as to the office of 
the Lord Jesus for the salvation of mankind, is inextri- 
cably united with His death as the Saviour of men. 

The author presents us the varied aspects of this aton- 
ing work in a readable and convincing way. It shoule 
a text book for young folks, who would give an answer to 
the ‘reason of the hope that is in them.’’ The more ma- 
ture in the knowledge of this mystery will receive heart- 
warming conviction of the truth. 

Well may all Church folks regard with fresh apprecia- 
tion the memorable words in the Consecration Office of the 
Holy Communion, ‘‘All glory be to Thee, Almighty God, our 
heavenly Father, for that Thou of Thy tender mercy, didst 
give Thine only Son, Jesus Christ, to suffer death upon the 
Cross for our redemption; who made there by His one 
oblation of Himself, once offered, a full, perfect and suffi- 
cient sacrifice, oblation and satisfaction for the sins of the 
whole world.” 

How this glorious truth may become vital in human “ex- 
perience is the author’s responsibility to show. 

Kenneth Mackenzie. 


* ok + te ror’ 


HE TRIUMPH OF JOHN AND BETTY STAM: By :Mrs. 
Howard Taylor. Art Paper. Pp. 125. Published: by 
The China Inland Mission, Philadelphia, Penns aa 
Price, 40 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 

When Mark Twain wrote contemptpously of “meddling 
missionaries” he betrayed lamentable lack of true: per- 
spective, as indeed do all superficial observers. In a re- 
cent article by a Hindoo, whose concept is an amalgamation 
of the two religions into a harmonious whole, he too, fails 
to obtain the real touchstone of Christian missions, 

Dedicated missionaries go to the fields beyond because 
they have a blessing they learn to share with others. And 
that blessing is the knowledge of the Lord Jesus Christ 
as the Saviour of the world, through the sacrifice He made 
on Calvary’s cross. No other so-called religion presents. 
this front. We are reminded of Stanley Jones’ fine apho- 
rism: “Christ is not a good way, a better way, the best. wets 
He is THE WAY.”’ ahadaas 

That was the conviction of John and Betty Stam. “tts 
ing by faith on God’s care as members of the China. Inland 
Mission, they had but one aim, to show forth the love’ of 
God to a lost world and to declare the gift of His ‘Son for 
its redemption. piped ‘ 

Mrs. Taylor, wife of a son of the founder of this mis- 
sion, the universally known, Hudson Taylor, delineates in 
fine and sympathetic diction, the life and sacrifice of these 
two valiant soldiers of the Cross, who fell a prey to. ‘the 
misguided Reds of China. The heroism, the calm,. the 
utter surrender, even to leaving their precious daughter 
to what mercy she could find, witnessed to the reality”of 
their faith. Happily, Chinese Christians cared for the baby, 
now in safety and with life before her which will undoubt-— 


edly be laid at the feet of the Lord Jesus as a living gacri- 
fice OH 
Life is much; and going on is a joy when the springs: 
are touched with the zest and zeal of a really. Christian. 
experience. But to face death as did these. cherished, 
children of God; is indeed, as Mrs. Taylor has designated, 
a triumph. : = 


Kenneth Macks 
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: NOVEMBER. 
1. All Saints. (Friday.) 


10. Twenty-first Sunday after Trinity. 
24. Sunday next before Advent. 
28. Yhanksgiving Day. (Thursday.) 
30. St. Andrew. (Saturday.) 

* * * 


CGLLECT FOR SUNDAY NEXT BEFORE 
ADVENT. 
beseech Thee, 
wills of Thy faithful people, that they, 
plenteously bringing forth the fruit of 
good works, may by Thee be plenteously 
rewarded; through Jesus Christ our Lord, 
Amen. 


Stir up, we O Lord, the 


* +” * 
COLLECT FOR THANKSGIVING DAY. 
QO Most Merciful Father, who hast 


blessed the labors of the husbandman in 
the returns of the fruits of the earth; we 
give Thee humble and hearty thanks for 
this Thy bounty; beseeching Thee to con- 
tinue Thy loving kindness to us, that our 
land ‘may still yield her increase to Thy 


glory and our comfort; through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. 
* * * 
For the Southern Churchman. 
THANKSGIVING, 

Re Georgie Tillman Snead. 
O Light, that shone through darkness 

_dense, 


The glory of the Holy One, 
To Thee we come, adore Thy Name, 
The victory Thou hast won! 
We pray that all the world may know 
Thy wondrous grace and power, 
And look to Thee for strength, 
In every trying hour. 

Inf 


needed 


Thou art the Maker of the worlds 
That glitter in yon sky, 

OriOéh bright, and Arcturus, 
Whese!majesty stands on high. 

Thou art the Builder. of this frame, 
The Architect of heaven. 

We thank Thee for these radiant hosts 
And all Thy blessings given. 


For all the beauty and the grace 
We would proclaim Thy love; 
And bless Thee for this earthly home, 
And for Thy Home above. 
* * * 
For the Southern Churchman. 
. The Spirit of Thanksgiving. 
W. H. Harrison. 

Thanksgiving Day gives to each one 
of us the opportunity to pause and 
realize the blessings that we enjoy and 
which should instill the true spirit of 
genuine thankfulness in each heart. 

In accordance with a long-established 
and respected custom a day commonly 
known as “Thanksgiving Day’’ is set 
apart on which to give thanks to our 
Heavenly Father for the manifold bless- 
ings which His gracious providence has 
bestowed upon us as a nation and indi- 
viduals. 

All of us have had our trials and 
troubles, but we have been brought 
with safety through another year by 
His guiding power; quiet and _ peace 
reign at home; the average health 
conditions is good; we have been un- 
disturbed by pestilence or great catas- 
trophies; harvests have in most sec- 
tions been bountiful. For all these and 
many other blessings we should be truly 
thankful. 

As we have grown and prospered in 
material things, so also should we pro- 
gress in moral and spiritual things. We, 
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as a Godfearing people, should set our- 
selves against evil and strive for right- 
eousness in living. We should, from 
our abundance, help and serve others. 

We should have good dinners (pro- 
vided we can afford them). We should 
thank God for His bounty and enjoy 
the feast. But remember, that it should 
not be a day of feasting alone. We 
should make it above all what it is 
meant to be—a day of true, sincere 
thanksgiving to God and a time of spir- 
itual refreshment. 

Then again, we should be thankful for 
health, strength and vigor, to perform 
our duties; for the ‘kindly fruits of 
the earth,’ for sunshine and rain; for 
our failure and mistakes, for they are 
but signs pointing out ways and paths 
we should avoid in the future; for to- 
morrow and its promises: for the. will 
and desire to do, and, the courage to 
dare; for the growing tendency of our 
people to measure things by the stand- 
ard of righteousness; for the increasing 
disposition of our people to think and 
plan ahead for themselves on all ques- 
tions. 

Let us Thank God more earnestly 
for them on the coming Thanksgiving 
Day than ever before. And let us not 
stop after Thanksgiving Day is past, 
but learn to continue to thank Him 
daily as we go about our duties. This 
will make living far easier and our bur- 
den not 


nearly so ‘heavy to carry. 
Think on these things! 
* * * 


Missions a Force for Peace. 

Friends of peace are not always aware 
of the many ways in which the mis- 
sionary enterprise has already operated 
to diminish the causes of war. We 
sometimes forget that the books on such 
lands ag China and Japan most widely 
read in this country are those issued 
by the mission study agencies, and that 
these texts are warmly appreciative of 
these peoples. In this year of strained 
relations in the Pacific, it is highly sig- 
nificant that the churches, through the 


missionary societies, are studying Ja- 
pan. More than one instance has re- 


ported where the attitude of a congrega- 
tion toward the island empire has been 
changed from suspicion and hostility to 
one of understanding and sympathy. It 
is also significant that the Institute of 
Pacific Relations, the most influential 
of the organizations which have set 
as their primary task the maintenance 
of peace in the Pacific, was organized 
by a missionary and is the direct out- 
growth of the missionary enterprise. A 
large proportion of those whvo today are 
known as American experts on China 
and Japan and are interpreting those 
lands to Americans are either missiona- 
ries, or the children of misionaries. 
Through missionaries, moreover, many 
in other lands have seen the better side 
of the United States and have come 
to feel for it a friendly regard. Such 
organizations as the International Mis- 
sionary Council, the World’s Student 
Christian Federation, the World’s Com- 
mittee of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, and the world organiza- 
tions of the Sunday schools and of va- 
rious denominations which owe their 
wide geographic scope to the mission- 
ary enterprise bring peoples of many 
nations and races together in the com- 
mon bond of their Christian faith. The 
contacts between the National Chris- 
tian Councils of China and Japan during 
the late Sino-Japanese troubles helped 
at least a few to bridge the chasms be- 
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tween those two peoples. Missions al- 

ready have been, then, much more thap 

is usually suspected, an agency mak- 

ing tor peace. 

—Presbyterian Tribune. 
* * * 


WE ARE BROTHERS ALL. 
The English love thei: England, 
The Frenchman loves his France; 


And loyalty around the globe, 
Thrills when its flags advance. 
We love our native country, 
This land where freedom dwells; 
But in the breasts of most of us, 
High patriotism swells. 


Hach loves the 

If it be large or 
3ut none of 
That we 


land that 
small; 
us should 
are brothers all. 


bore him, 


once forget, 


One human race—all kindred; 
One Father—God above: 

One purpose is our program 
All wrapped and tied with love. 


There is no room for hatred; 
No time for war and 
No selfish cause sufficient, 


greed; 


To make the nations bleed. 
) 
My joy should be your progress: 
Your joy shoulda be in mine; 
And eaeh for all in practice, ) 
Would work out mighty fine. 
—Alex. (. D. Noe, in Ralengh News and 
Observer. 
* * * 


Monastery of St. Katherine, Mount 


Sinai. 
The Bishop of Gloucester, chairman 
of the Church of England Council on 


Foreign Relations, writes: ‘‘A year ago 
Bishop Gwynne visited the Monastery 
of St. Katherine, and was hospitably re- 
ceived by the Archbishop of Mount Sinai. 
As is well known, it was in this monas- 
tedy that Tischendorft discovered. the 
famous Codex Sinaiticus, which is now 
in the British Museum. The monastery 
still hus many priceless documents and 
ecclesiastical heirlooms which the 
present generation of monks guard care- 
fully. The Bishop tound some of; the 
priests, who are scholars, working with 
a distinguished expert from Athens, but 
the library is small and the monastery 
very poor. At the suggestion of Bishop 
Gwynn, with the full backing of the 
Council on Foreign Relations and the 
approval of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, a small committee has been 
formed to vaise a sum of money as a 
token of respect from Anglicans to the 
Archbishop of Sinai and his monks, the 
idea being that this may be used par- 
ticularly for the improvement of the 
library accommodation. Many of your 
readers will no doubt feel sympathy for 
their fellow Christians in this ancient 
home of learning and piety and would 
wish to send them a gift as a gesture 
of our good will.’ The members of the 
committee are: The Bishop in Egypt 
and the Sudan, Lord Hugh Cecil, Sir 
Harry Luke, Canon J. A. Douglas, Mr. 
Athelstan Riley (hon. treasurer)’ and 
the Rev. E. M. Bickersteth, commissary 
to Bishop Gwynne (hon. secretary)! 


* * * 


On Sharing. 

If nobody smiled and nobody cheered, 

And nobody helped us along, 

If each every minute looked after him- 
self, 

And the good things all went to the 
strong; 

If nobody cared just a little for you, 

And nobody thought about me, 

And we all stood alone to the battle of 
life 

What a dreary old place this would be. 
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FOR THE CHILDREN 


GIVING THANKS, 

For the hay and the corn and wheat that 
is reaped, 
the labor well done, and the barns 
that are heaped, 
the sun and the dew 
honeycomb, 
For the rose and the song, and the harv- 

est brought home, 

Thanksgiving! 


For 


For and the sweet 


Thanksgiving! 


For the trade and the skill and the wealth 
in our land, 

For the cunning and strength of the work- 
ingman’s hand, 

For the. good that our artists 
have taught, 

For the friendship that hope and affection 
have brought, 

Thanksgiving! 


and poets 


Thanksgiving! 


For the homes that with purest affection 
are blest, 
For the season 

served rest, 
For our country extending from sea unto 
Sea, 
The land that is known as the 
the Free,” 
Thanksgiving! 


of plenty and well de- 


“Land of 


Thanksgiving! 
—Anon. 
* * * 


One Brumley Thanksgiving. 

It was the day before Thanksgiving. 
Of all the boys of Brumley School less 
than twelve were remaining for the holi- 
days. Dick Hosmer’s folks were trav- 
eling in the Orient, so his house was 
closed. Red Rogers and Dean Howell, 
Hal Kendrick and the other fellows who 
were staying on lived too far off to 
reach home in the few days’ vacation al- 
lowed. 

Just as Sam Bumpus was about to 
take the bys for the station a telegram 
arrived bearing the news that his fam- 
ily were in quarantine. There was 
nothing to do now but make the best of 
it. The other boys followed him to his 
room and watched him unpack his bag. 

“Tough luck, Sam, old scout,’’ sym- 
pathized Dick, ‘when you were all 
packed and ready to leave, too.’’ 

“Who’s sick, anyhow?’’ asked Red. 
“Why did they have to go and pick 
Thanksgiving of all times, to be sick?’’ 

‘It’s my kid sister, Jane. She isn’t 
really very sick. It’s scarlet fever, the 
telegram says. Just sick enough for a 
quarantine.”’ 

“Now, isn’t that just like a girl? What 
couid you expect?’”’ questioned Red. 

“Oh, well, sisters aren’t so bad some- 
times. She probably didn’t have it for 
fun. I guess I can stand a vacation at 
Brumley as well as you fellows can. 
What’s up, anyway?” 

“Big game tomorrow,” answered Hal. 

“A lot of good that will be to me 
when I haven’t any ticket. What about 
today?’’ 

“Wish you’d tell me,’ said Hal. “If 
I were at home now I'd be sampling 
pies and cracking nuts and—’’ 

“Boy, wouldn’t some home-cooked 
food taste good about now,” interrupted 
Dean. 

“Two rings! Sounds like the post- 
man,’ announced Red. The other boys 
followed close at his heels as he rushed 
down the stairs for the mail. It proved 
to be a real holiday mail with some: 
thing for every one of them. There 
were letters and cards and packages, 
too. 

“Boy! 
home-cooked food? 

J?” exclaimed Dick. 
“Whoopee! This belongs to me. Hands 
off there!’’ demanded Hal. 


Look at that box! Who said 


Whose friend am - 


“Don’t you want a lift? Here, let 
me help you to carry it upstairs.’’ To- 
gether Hal and Dick lugged the big box 
up the stairs. 

Meanwhile Dean had claimed «another 
package, not so big as Hal’s, but quite 
large enough to look interesting. 

“Hey, there, Dean, let me help, do!’’ 
urged Sam, laughingly. But Dean re- 
fused this help. 

“Guess I can carry it alone,” he said. 
“Nothing to get excited about. Just 
a new sweater and stuff my mother said 
she would send, most likely.’”’ And he 
shut the door of his room after him as 
he disappeared with his box. 

“Sweater, maybe! Say, did you lift 
that box? ‘Perishable’, too. If that 
isn’t eats I'll eat my hat!’’ chuckled 
Red, as he followed the others down 
Hal’s corridor. 

With plenty of cheerful assistance, 
Hal made short work of opening his 
box. When wrappings were sufficiently 
removed there came to view a fruit 
cake, mince turnovers, doughnuts, 
candy, nuts, raisins, figs and dates, and 
a good supply of fine red apples. Hal 
eyed the contents possessively. 

“Have an apple, fellows, and some 
figs,’’ he invited, but he didn’t say any- 
thing about helping themselves to the 
turnovers and doughnuts in spite of 
plenty of broad hints in that direction. 
“Wonder why she sent me figs? She 
knows I’m not keen about ’em,”’ he mur- 
mured. “Guess IJ’ll save these until 
later,’ he said, as he put the cover 
back’ on the box after helping himself 
to one cooky. 

After awhile the boys trooped away, 
leaving Hal apparently about to write 
a letter home. Later, however, when 
Red burst unceremoniously into the 
room to borrow a magazine he had seen 
lying on Hal’s desk, what should he find, 
but Hal sitting at his desk, to be sure, 
but not writing a letter home. With 
the open box by his side and good things 
spread out all over the desk, he was 
just putting the last of a turnover into 
his mouth while in his other hand 
were several nuts destined to follow the 
turnover. 

“The old glutton!’’ scolded Red, as 


Jater he rehearsed the scene to the 
others. ‘‘Guess he’ll save ’em until 
later, eh? Guess we'll have no indiges- 
tion over his treat.’’ To this the others 
agreed. 2 

“Hope he has indigestion. It- would 
be only decent that he should.”’ 

“Sure, serve him right! Hope he 
does.’’ 


“Oh, well, that’s his picnic. Ho, Hum! 
What fun is a vacation at school?” 

Just then the door bell echoed through 
the hall. 

“Special for Sam Bumpus,’”’ someone 
called from below. 

“Me! Must be a mistake,’ declared 
Sam. “Couldn’t be for me. I’m sup- 
posed to be seventy miles from ltere 
now.’’ 


It was not a mistake, however. It 
was another box and, sure enough, it 
bore the name of Samuel Bumpus. 

“That’s my sister Sue’s writing, the 
one that’s married. Here’s a note, too: 


Dear Sam.—So sorry Jane’s 
iliness must keep you at school. 
I would have you here in a minute, 
you know, if we had not promised 
to go elsewhere. I am sending a 
little reminder of home. It should 
arrive with this note. Hope you will 
like it. 

Lovingly, 
Sue. 
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“Bully for Sue! Come on, fellows, 
give us a lift.” 

The box was opened amid loud excla- 
mation of delight. 

“Willed cookies! Help yourselves, 
fellows. What’s this?” 

“Brownies! Oh, boy! I’m glad I 
came. Going to save ’em until later, 
Sam?” laughed Dick. 

“Save ’em? Watch me! We’ll store 
’em away for safekeeping, you bet. Just 
the time for a party. Somebody get 
the rest of the crowd. We’ll have a 
spread that is one. Hurry along!’’ 

“What about Hal and Dean?” 

“Bring them along. We can’t leave 
any one out.” 

‘“‘Maybe they’ll bring their stuff, too,’’ 
said Red as he started after them. He 
found a “Busy” sign on Hal’s door, but 
he knocked loudly. ‘“‘SSam has a box 
from home. He’s thowing a party. 
Want to come?” 

“Sure thing! Ill be right there,’’ 
answered Hal promptly. “Should I 
bring my grub along, do you think?” 

“Should you? It’s your grub. What 
do you think?” replied. . 

Hal did bring his grub. He sat close 
to his own supply, however, when they 
gathered in Sam’s room, 

What a spread it was! Sam/’s sister 
Sue had done well in the short time 
she had worked. ‘Look at the pile of 
sandwiches, will you? Pitch in, fel- 
lows. They’ll never be so good again,” 
invited Sam, no one waited for a sec- 
ond invitation. : 

Dean wrapped a cookie and a brownie 
in a paper napkin and slipped them in 
his pocket. 

“They'll keep,’’ he thought. “I'd 
rather have them later. With my sup- 
ply, if I’m careful, they’ll last me a long 
while.’’ Red saw and nudged Dick. 

“Watch Hal,’ whispered Dick. “Bet 
he swallows ’em whole. He’s doing his 
part by Sam’s Chocolate cake, too.” 

There was plenty for everyone. “A 
feast fit for a king,’’ Sam wrote his sis- 
ter later. 

When the boys started for the big 
game the next day, Hal was sick. “TI 
can’t imagine what upset me,’’ he com- 
plained. Somehow, Dean was not in- 
vited to go along with the others. But 
from somewhere they managed to find 
an extra ticket for Sam. 
outh’s World. 

* 


* * 
The Surprise Cellar. 

“T never heard of a party in a cel- 
lar,’’ said nine-year-old Vera Drake. 

“Mother says it is the only place in 
the house where we can have ten boys 
and girls all at once,’ said her older 
sister Margaret, with a big sigh. ‘‘Let’s 
ask Grandpa Ware what he thinks about 
Tbek 

“Hum! Hum! Certainly. Of course,” 
said Grandpa Ware as he looked around 
the sunny cellar. 


“We have a cellar clean and neat 
We want a party gay and sweet; 
With two bright girls and grandpa, 
too, 
You’d be surprised what we can do!” 

“What shall we do?” asked Vera 
quickly. 

“We can make a couple of tables and 
use boxes for seats,’ said grandpa. ‘How 
about newspapers and paper bags for 
decorations?’’ 

“Big paper bags decorated with pic- 
tures and colored with crayons would 
make funny hats for everybody,” said 
Margaret. : 

“T ean make a square newspaper doily 
for each plate at the table,’’ said Vera 
eagerly. “If I use the joke pages, each 
doily can be read aloud to make more 
fun at the party.” wn 

“T will find different colored wrap- 
ping paper for the napkins,” planned 


ies 
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Margaret. “They can be cut about ten 
inches square and folded into triangles. 
Each napkin might have a verse writ- 
ten on it. Dear me, I shall have to 
make up ten verses! How would this 
one do for a start: 


“We wish you all a jolly time 
And hope you’ll come again 
You’re welcome to our cellar 
In sunshine or in rain.”’ 


“That’s good,’ said Vera admiringly. 
“Perhaps I can think of a verse too.’’ 
After a moment she sgaid: 


“A party in the cellar 
Is nice and new you see, 
And at this cellar party 
We hope you’ll happy be.’’ 


“Fine!’’ said Grandpa Ware, who had 
been feeling of the smooth cement walls 
of the cellar. ‘‘Here is another verse: 


“Surprises are the spice of life 
And here is one today, 
This cellar is a magic place 
Where you may come and play.’’ 


“This is going to be fun!” cried Vera. 
“Which would you rather have,” sud- 
denly asked her grandfather, ‘‘an ap- 
ple erehard, an ocean full of sailboas, 
a big snowy mountain or an enchanted 
castle?’’ 

“Where? How? 
‘mean?’’-asked Vera. 

“Oh, he is only teasing us,’’ said Mar- 
garet, laughing. “Yes, thank you, 
grandpa, we will have them all.” 

“This is a surprise cellar and you are 
going to be surprised,’ said Grandpa 
Ware, his eyes twinkling. ‘“‘Now run 
along, and get your party things done, 
but if either of you show even the tip 
of your nose in this cellar until I say 
so, you might get a surprise spank- 
ing!’’ He tried to look very stern, but 
the girls only laughed. 

It was three whole 
Grandpa Ware would let anyone see 
what he was doing in the cellar. Then 
one afternoon he came marching into 
the kitchen and said to Vera and Mar- 
garet, “It is about time you girls were 
getting the cellar ready for your party.” 

“Hurrah! At last!’’ cried Vera, and 
both girls started on a run for the cel- 
lar. 

“Why Grandpa Ware!” gasped Mar- 
garet, who got there first, “I never imag- 
ined anything like this!” 

“Oh, what a surprise! 
ful,’ exclaimed Vera. 

The girls ran from side to side of the 
cellar, trying to decide which wall they 
liked best. All around the cellar were 
beautiful pictures painted on the ce- 
ment walls. On one wall were big white 
sailboats floating on blue waters. An- 
other wall showed red apples hanging 
from the branches of green trees near 
a white cottage surrounded with yel- 
low flowers. In a third scene children 
on sleds were sliding down the snowy 
sides of a mountain that rose to meet 
a deep blue sky. The fourth wall of 
the cellar showed a great brown castle 
standing near a river, with sheep graz- 
ing in wide meadows. 

“The cellar has turned into fairy- 
land,” said Vera. ‘You have often 
painted small pictures for us, grandpa, 
but I didn’t know you could paint big 
ones like this.’ ; 

“T didn’t know it myself until I started 
in,’ chuckled grandpa. ‘‘Now you girls 
clear up the rest of the cellar, and per- 
haps you can paint the boxes for seats 
-while I make the tables. If we all work 
hard I think we can make the surprise 
cellar a real playroom for any time and 
always.” 

It took almost the rest of two weeks 


What do you 


days before 


It’s wonder- 


eb ‘ 
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to get the cellar ready for the party 
and the party ready for the cellar but 
at last it was done. 

When the children arrived, Margaret 
and Vera led them out to the yard and 
around to the cellar door. As they 
swung it open they sang: 


“Come in and see the surprises 
The cellar has today, 

We hope you'll like our playroom 
And often come to play.” 


Such a chorus of “‘Oh’s” and ‘‘Ahs’s’’ 
and laughs and shouts and exclamations 
went up when the children trooped into 
the cellar, that no one could tell what 
anyone was saying, but no one cared 
because everyone was. smiling and 
happy. 

The sunlight lay across the yellow 
table and touched the green box seats, 
the waves on the wall seemed to dance, 
the castle looked as if it were full of 
delightful secrets, the red apples shone 
and glistened on the bright trees and 
the children on the sleds smiled like the 
real children. 

The two tables were gay with fancy 
napkins, and colored baggy hats at each 
place. Plump round paper _ bags, 
painted in all the colors of the rain- 
bows and bulging with sandwiches and 
cookies, were lined up in a row down 
the center of the tables. A big bag 
filled and brimming over with apples, 
oranges and bananas stood at each end 
of the four corners. 

The afternoon was not half long 
enough to hold all the fun. There were 
games and a peanut hunt, and a jolly 
time reading the verses and jokes at 
the tables. Before the party was over, 
Grandpa Ware was brought in and 
crowned King of the Surprise Cellar. 

“T never thought much of cellars be- 
fore this,’ said one of the girls, “but I 
want to come here again.”’ 

“T liked this party because everything 
about it has been so different,’ said one 
of the boys. 

And after the children had gone, Vera 
turned to her sister with a laugh and 
said, ‘“‘Remember how we fussed when 
mother said we had to use the cellar?’’ 

“And now everyone on the streets is 
going to have a good time in it,’’ said 
Margaret happily. 

—Lydia Lyon Roberts, in Zion’s Herald. 
* * * 


A Thanksgiving Present. 

“Oh, what a fine red wagon you 
have!”’ said little Joe White, peeking 
through the alley fence. 

“Yes,’’ replied Howard, ‘and when I 
get my pet goat here harnessed up, two 
or three of us can have a lovely ride.’’ 

“Wish I were lucky like you chil- 
dren, with your goat and fine wagon 
and all,’ said Joe, as he moved away 
from the fence and walked down the 
alley to his own little tumble-down 
house. 

“Kind of too bad about Joe White,”’ 
remarked Howard that night after 
mother had finished the bedtime story. 
“He hasn’t got anything to play with 
—no wagon, no goat, or anything; and 
I don’t suppose he’ll have any Thanks- 
giving dinner.’’ Thelma said, ‘‘Yes, and 
we have pumpkin pie, and candies, and 
nuts, and all sorts of good things.”’ 

“T wish Joe could have as good a 
dinner,’ answered Howard. ‘‘When I 
don’t like anything at the table and 
feel like fussing about it, I always think 
how glad Joe would be to have it. He 
looks like he felt hungry all the time. 
I wish we could give him something on 
Thanksgiving Day to make him happy.’’ 

“T’ll help you fix up a little Thanks- 
giving present for Joe and his mother.”’ 
said Howard’s mother, “but you must 
think out what you want to do. I think 
you’ll enjoy your own dinner better if 


iif 
you know you are sharing it with some- 
body else who really needs it.’’ 
“T’ve got an idea already!’’ exclaimed 
Howard suddenly. ‘Joe wants a red 


wagon just dreadfully. He’s always 
talking about mine. I have a box out 
in the barn and some wheels. I believe 


I can make him one. Wendell, of course, 
will want to help, and Thelma can paint 
it red with some of pa’s paint he had 
for the fireplace. She’s the artist of 
the family.”’ 

“T’ll do it all nice,’’ agreed Thelma. 
“Then we can harness goatie up and 
take the wagon to Joe Thanksgiving 
Day.”’ 

“But we’ll want to put something in 
the wagon,” suggested mother. ‘‘What 
shall it be, something for Thanksgiving 
dinner?’’ 

“T’ll.give ’em one of my bunnies,’’ 
said little Wendell. 

“T’ll give them one of the pumpkins 
I raised,’’ said Howard. ‘‘Yes, and some 


potatoes, squashes and onions out of 
my garden.”’ 
“And I’ll give them my share of 


candy, nuts and fruits,’’ added Thelma. 
“That will be fine,’ said mother. “‘I’ll 
add a mince pie, a new loaf of bread 
and some other things. I’m sure we’ll 
enjoy our own good dinner better for 
sharing it with our needy neighbors.’’ 
Early Thanksgiving morning the chil- 
dren loaded the new wagon with good 
things, then harnessed the goat to it 
and made their way to Joe’s house. 
“Whew!’’ cried Joe, as the children 
came up the walk. ‘‘What a lovely new 
wagon! You’re lucky boy, Howard.’’ 
“We made it for you,’’ said Thelma. 
“Yes, and we’ve brought you a Thanks- 
giving present. We've had the great- 
est fun getting it ready for you and your 
mother.” 
“The wagon and all that’s inside is 


” 


yours,” said Howard smiling. 
“Whew! It’s a Thanksgiving Day 
present, is it?’’ asked Joe, surprised. 


“Oh, you’re so kind.’’ Then he called 

excitedly, ‘‘Mother, come and see the 

lovely present, and its all for us!’’ 
—Exchange. 


* * * 


GLAD THANKSGIVING DAY. 
The goldenrod candles are all burned out 
By the zigzag fence of gray; 
The asters have turned to withered seeds 
That the wind will flutter away; 
But here’s a cheer for the waning year, 
And the glad Thanksgiving day! 


The thrushes have flown from the tree- 
tops high, 
And the buebirds could not stay; 
And lone and hushed are the empty nests; 
But the children smile as they say, 
“When frost is chill on the misty hill 
Comes the glad Thanksgiving day.” 


They know that the harvest is garnered 
in 
With its ripe and golden store, 
And patient and still the brown earth 


waits, 
For the time of its toil is o’er; 
It waits the snow that shall fold it low, 
Till it wakes from sleep once more. 


The daisies will whiten the fields again 
And the robins build, next May; 

So gratefully sing, little children, sing, 
Till the air with mirth is gay. 


A song for the cheer of the happy year 
And the glad Thanksgiving day! 
—Angelina W, Wray, in Our Dumb Ani- 
mals. 
* * * 
The universe is God’s. Its move- 
ment is for righteousness . . To sow 


kindness and chastity and truth is the 

only assurance of a harvest at» which 

we shall not be ashamed.”’ 
—Coston~J. Harrell. 
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THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK’S ITIN- 
ERARY WHILE IN AMERICA. 
The crowded itinerary of the Arch- 
bishop of York for his five-weeks’ visit 
tothe United States runs as follows, 
according to present. arrangements. 
Leaving Southampton on November 
30°by the Bremen, the Archbishop and 
Mys. Temple arrive in New York and go 
directly to Washington, D. C., where 
they are the guests of Bishop Freeman. 
The ‘Archbishop, introduced by the Pre- 
siding Bishop, will broadcast an address 
atten o’clock Sunday morning, Decem- 
ber 8, in the ‘Church of Air’’ series, and 
Will preach at the eleven o’clock serv- 
jieé in the Washington Cathedral. 
‘Sunday night will be spent with re- 
lations of Mrs. Temple’s at Martins- 
¥ille) Va., the Archbishop returning on 
Ménday to the College of Preachers in 
Washington. Here he conducts a 
@lergy conference December 9-13. 
°'On December 13 he goes to Trenton, 
N. J., and is the guest of Bishop Mat- 
thews at Princeton, where he attends 
a conference with representatives of 
ecumenical movements, a convocation 
of’ Princeton University, and a dinner 
in’ his honor. The morning of December 
14 is scheduled for ‘‘rest’’ and in the 
afternoon the Archbishop drives to New 
York City, where he will be Bishop 
Manting’s guest. 
(OOn Sunday, December 15, 
at the Cathedral in the morning, at 
Trinity Church in the afternoon, and 
at night again in the Cathedral for a 
special service under the auspices of 
five international agencies for promot- 
ing Christian reunion, namely, World 
Conference on Faith and Order, Univer- 
sal Christian Council for Life and Work. 
International Missionary Council, World 
Alliance for International Friendship 
Through the Churches, and the World 
Student Christian Federation. 
{Visits to Union and General Theo- 
logical) Seminaries with luncheon at the 


he preaches 


latter, a Convocation of Columbia Uni- 
versity, and a dinner given: by the 
Church Club of New York will amply 
fill December 16. 

During the following day the Arch- 
bishop will spend four hours at Yale, 


arriving in Boston in the evening, where 
he will be the guest of Dean Sperry of 
Harvard and of Bishop Sherrill Novem- 
ber 21 and 22. He lectures twice at 
Harvard, visits the Harvard Divinity 
and ° the Episcopal Theological Schools, 
attends a luncheon given by President 
Conant of Harvard, a dinner ot the 
English-speaking Union, and a Ford 
Hall Forum. On Sunday, the twenty- 
second, he preaches in the morning. at 
Trinity Church, Boston, and in the eve- 
ning” at the Cathedral. 
- On the twenty-third the Archbishop 
goes to Providence as the guest of 
Bishop Perry. He will be the celebrant 
‘at an early service for the clergy of 
se diocese on Tuesday, December 24. 
Directly after Christmas Day the 
Archbishop leaves for Indianapolis. 
here a National Conference of Theo- 


logical Students on December 27 pre- 
cedes the Quadrennial Convention of the 
Student Volunteer Movement, Decem- 
ber 28-January 1. 


A visit to Cincinnati is to follow here 
if possible before the Archbishop goes 
to Chicago as the guest of Bishop Stew- 
art. Details of. the Chicago visit are 
not yet complete, but they include the 
Moody Lectures at the University of 
Chicago on January 7%7,.8 and 9, and 
‘other appointments made through 
Bishop Stewart. 

The Archbishop returns on January 


10 to New York, where, after a dinner 
with the Pilgrims, he sails on the Eu 
ropa at midnight for England. 

The Archbishop’s title is the Most 
Reverend and Right Honorable William 
Temple, D. Litt., D. D., Archbishop of 
York and Primate of England. For- 
merly Bishop of Manchester, he became 
Archbishop of York in 1929, succeeding 
Archbishop Lang, who became Arch- 
bishop. of Canterbury. His rare per- 
sonal qualities and extraordinary abili- 
ties have resulted in a brilliant career. 
He was born October 15, 1881. Rugby 
and Balliol College,. Oxford, preceded 
his ordination in 1909. He was presi- 
dent of the Workers Educational Asso- 
ciation from 1908-1924; a: Fellow of 
Queen’s College, Oxford, 1904-10; Head- 
master of Repton School, 1010-14; Ree- 
tor of St. James’ Church, Pieciadilly, 
1914-18; Canon of Westminster, 1919- 
21; Bishop of Manchester, 1921-29. His 
offices, however, do not reflect his va- 
ried activities, whether as diocesan ad- 
ministrator, member of numerous boards 
and committees, correspondent, leader 
of Quiet Days at the Ember seasons, 
speaker, counselor and author. In the 
United States he is best known by his 
books, especially “Christ the Truth,’’ 
published in 1924, and ‘‘Nature, Man 
and God’’ in 1934. Who’s Who states 
that his favorite recreation is ‘‘walk- 
ing.” 

Mrs. Temple accompanies her hus- 
band on his visit to the United States. 
Those who know her’speak of her as “a 
singularly charming and gracious lady.” 
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“CHURCH OF THE AIR” SERIBS: 
ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. NEXT 
SPEAKER 
The Archbishop of York.is the next 
speaker to broadcast in the Episcopal 
“Chureh of the Air’ series, speaking 


from the Bethlehem Chapel of the Ca- 7 


thedral in Washington at ten o’cloeck 
eastern time Sunday morning, Decem- 
ber &, over WJSW on a nation-wide net- 
work of the Columbia system. His sub- 
ject will be the present industrial sit- 
uation. This will be the Archbishop’s 
first official engagement as he arrives 
from England only the day before. He 
will be the guest of Bishop Freeman 
in Washington. At the broadcast he 
will be presented’ by the Presiding 
Bishop. The Cathedral choir will as- 
sist at the service. Mr. Robert G. Bar- 
row is organist and choirmaster. 

Directly after the broadcast, the 
Archbishop will preach at the eleven 
o'clock service in the Cathedral. This 
will be broadcast locally. For the na- 
tion-wide radio address, previous com- 
mitments made it necessary to keep the 
earlier ten o'clock sequence. 

Next in the Church of the Air series 
will be the Presiding Bishop’s message 
for the New Year on Sunday, December 
29, speaking from Providence, Rhode 
Island. 

* * * 
PROVINCE OF THE 

The Synod of the Province of the 
Southwest will be held at Grace and 
Holy Trinity Church, Kansas City, Mo., 
on May 6 and 7, 1936. It is purposed 
to have two evening meetings and one 
full day. The Presiding Bishop will 
preach the Synod sermon on Wednes- 
day night. There will be a celebration 
of the Holy Communion Thursday 
morning at 7:30. The Synod will be 


SOUTHWEST. 


- called to order at 9:30 A. M. for busi- 


ness. Through the day the Forward 
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ferences will mark the activity of the 
day. -There will be a dinner Thursday 
night and this will close the Synod. 
Wm. Theodotus Capers, 
President of the Province of the 


Southwest. 
# * * woul, 
GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
NOTES. 


A new 
this year 
has been 


member of the teaching staff 
is Miss Mary S. Brisley, who 
for some years the executive 
secretary of the National Church Mis- 
sion of Help. She has been appointed 
lecturer in ‘Pastoral Theology: to suc- 
ceed Leonard W. Mayo, of the Children’s 
Village and the School for Social Work, 
who has withdrawn because of the pres- 
sure of duty in connection with the Na- 
tional Relief Administration. Miss Bris- 
ley is giving the required senior course 
in. Social Work, especially as related 
to pastoral care. 

The Rev. Charles R. Feilding, Rovert 
N. Rodenmayer and Jonathan G. Sher- 
man have resigned as fellows and tu- 
tors, in order to take up parochial work. 
There have been no new fellows ap- 
pointed. Mr. Norman Pittenger of the 
senior class is acting as tutor for’ Jun- | 
iors. 

The annual banquet of the Missioy:. 
ary Society, when the new students are 
welcomed into membership in the or- 
ganization, was held in the Reféctory 
on Tuesday evening, October 15. The 
speakers were the Dean of the Semi- 
nary, Benjamin Minifie, president of the 
society, and the Rt; Rey..W. Blair Rob- 
erts, D. D., Missionary. Bishop: ee 
Dakota. 


Student registration this yaa 1 “di- 
vided as follows: 


Wellows (2) 8. spss eee ; wich ie 
Graduate Students :..... oe <r: 
Seniors.) .. |.) 28" 
Middlers’: 2) Qa). re 
JuUNIOTS |... 5 ss oe sO 26- 
Special Students ......-. ng Oe 
suest Students... eneee odin, 
Total” thn lee ype ee) 


in yk mae ry Saks 


ALUMNI ELECT TO Oath 
OF ‘TRUSTERKS. 


Cr Abe SE 


The alumni of the General The- 
ological Seminary have elected — as 
their representatives on the © Board 


of the Seminary the Rt. 
Matthems, D. D., Bishop 
the Rev. Wallace J. 
Vicar of the Chapel of 
New York City, and 
Ralph Adams Cram, of Sudbury, 
to serve until. January 1, 1939. 
Cram succeed 


of Trustees 
Rev. Paul 

of New Jersey; 
Gardner, D. D., 
the Intercession, 
Dr. 

Mass., 
Bishop Matthews and Dr. 
themselves. Mae il 
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WESTERN NEBRASKA, ; 
George A. Beecher, D. D., Bishop, 
0 ae : 
Annual Meeting of the Hastings Dean- 

ery. ce 

The Hastings Deanery, which com- 
prises all the parishes and missions’ in 
Western Nebraska south of the Platte 
River, held its annual meeting in St. 
Paul’s Church, Arapahoe, on Thursday, 
November 14. 

The morning session opened with a 
celebration of the Holy Communion at 
8 A. M., the celebrant being OS Very 
Rey. Francis R. Lee, Dean of St. Mark’s 
Pro-Cathedral, Hastings. The ate 
was read by the Rev. J. C. Ferrier, and 
the Gospeler was the Rev. R. A. John- 
son, Rural Dean of the Hastings Dean- 
ery and rector of St. Paul’s Chutgh. 

In his address, Bishop Beecher d 


Rt. Rev. 


plications of the Forward Move 
“It is a continuous program my 
aims to create a new vigor in ‘the. ite 


Movement of the Church will be the of the Church,” said the Bishop, = 


main topic. Papers, addresses and con- 


Woman’s Work in the Par 
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Man’s Place in the Churen, were topics 
presented, respectively, by Mrs..A. J. 
Ford, Educational Secretary, and the 
Rev. J. C. Ferrier of Holdrege. 

In the afternoon there was a joint 
session of the elergy, the laity and the 
Woman’s Auxiliary. The Rev. H. B. 
Vinnedge, Ph. D., rector of St. Alban’s 
Chureh, McCook, and Dean Lee of the 


Pro-Cathedral, were the speakers. They 
both stressed the Program of the 
Church. 

a * * 


Bishop Beecher’s Twenty-tifth Anniver- 
tiie Sary to Be Celebrated. 

\ ‘The diocese. is now preparing to-cele- 
prate;,in an.appropriate way, the twen- 
ty-fiffh anniversary of the consecration 
of the. Rt. Rev. George, Allen Beecher, 
D,..,D.;; These anniversary: services will 
be-held:in St. Mark’s Pro-Cathedral, 
Hastings, Nebraska, on St. Andrew’ Day, 
Noyember.30, and will continue through 
Sunday, December 1. 

«The. Rt. Rev. Stephen EK. Keeler, D. 
D., ‘Bishop. of Minnesota, and President 
ofthe Province of the Northwest, will 
be;present as the official representative 
and spokesman. for the.Province. The 
Goyernor of Nebraska, the Hon. Roy -C. 
Cog¢ghran, the former Attorney General 
of Nebraska, the Hon. Paul Good, Wm. 
C; Ramsey; Grand. Master of the Ma- 
sonic ;|Hraternity of. the State, and other 
distinguished citizens, will be among 
the speakers at the banquet which will 
beheld at the Clarke;Hotel on. Sunday, 
December },,.at- 1:30 PR- M. 
fF Veo ¥ yrs fee oo 
dest +4 “WASHINGTON. 
Hi; [ Rev. James &. Freeman D. D Bishop 
tp allege : 
Bishop Freeman Speaks at the Tomb of 
President Wilson on Armistice’ Day. 


“There is little evidence that America 

has experienced a moral or spiritual ref- 
ormation,” declared Bishop James E. 
Freeman, in his Armistice Day address. 
“We are unresponsive to the solemn ad- 
monition of the dying War President 
when, he said: ‘Our civilization cannot 
survive materially, unless it be re- 
deemed -spirituality. ’’ He was speaking 
at the tomb of the late President Wil- 
son in, the presence of Mrs. Wilson, Mrs. 
Roosevelt and a distinguished gather- 
ing... .. 
“In the days of the mighty struggle, 
when. nation was locked with nation in 
mortal. combat, a great English writer 
declared: ‘Our sons have shown us 
God.’ In that hour of supreme suffer- 
ing, and awful waste of precious lives, 
we were sobered and made reflective. 
Then we reckoned with values that 
were real and not artificial. We thought 
rf the strength of men and of nations 
n terms of what they were, rather 
than of what they possessed. We were 
solemnly resolved that we would exter- 
minate forever the causes that had pro- 
duced a universal disaster. We made 
pacts, and agreements, we sought to re- 
cement ties that had been shattered, we 
undertook to rebuild on firmer footings 
a civilization that boasted of its Chris 
tian, origin. . . 2 

“Quickly we forgot the lessons of the 
war, even while we reared costly me- 
morials to our honored dead. Those 
ten. years glorified ts materially while 
they depleted us morally and spiritually, 
Our quest for gain, our enervating in- 
dulgences, our passion for change and 
variety, our pr odigal extravagances, con- 
spired to make us weak and unready to 
meet the trials that came upon us in the 
fateful October of 1929. In an incredi- 
bly short space of time our weaknesses 
were. exposed, our follies laid bare, our 
heritage . laid waste and our clever de- 
vices. . made of none effect. Who will 
venture | to recount or attempt to ap- 


” 


praise | the sufferings and the ills ofmanded of His first disciples and. are 


wy 
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these more recent years? 
system of measurements may we com- 
pute our losses. 

“It is at such a stage in our develop- 
ment we find ourselves on this latest 
Armistice Day. While we ponder our 
own estate, new war clouds once again 
obscure the sun an threaten further the 


By no known 


world’s peace. To cry peace, peace, 
when there is no peace, is to deceive 
ourselves. Surely now, if ever, we of 


America are called to address ourselves 
to those things that constitute our 
strength and our security. i 

“Washington admonished the nation 
that morality and religion were the sure 
props to sustain a people. Neglected 
or unrecognized, atrophy and decay in- 
evitably ensue. The disclosure of these 
post-war years indicate that we of Amer- 
ica. have sacrificed ideals to material 
advantage, that we have builded our 
modern house upon insecure founda- 
tions. All our planning, all our legisla- 
tion, indeed all the work has paid‘scant 
heed to those elemental things that con- 
cern character.: Youth and age alike 
have grown unresponsive to those high 
claims having to do with our ideals as 
a people. It would seém that policies 
must supercede principles, party vres- 
tige and advantage be more controlling 
than the old concepts of patriotism, and 
the Constitution be made to adjust ‘it- 
self to new and strange doctrines: ° 

“This Armistice Day is a day of sol- 
emn and sacred memories. ~The lessons 
it seeks to enforce may not be forgot- 
ten or: lightly set: aside. If economic 
advantage is Our-quest: -if restored con- 
fidence is to be had-at the cost of sacri- 
ficial principles and ideals; if prosper- 
ity is to be secured at any price, then 
armaments and armies are our only se- 
curity and we are headed for days of 
continuing strife and bloodshed. It is 
an uninviting prospect for the oncom- 
ing generations and a tragie outlook for 
the world in general. Shaii we not be- 
lieve that the reflections of this hou 
will sober the min@s: of our people; that 
out of all the conceits and passions otf 
men there shall come a fresh resolve 
io return to those sure and tested ways 
that alone lead to enduring happiness, 
prosperity and peace?’’ 


Te 15.0: 
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_ LOUISIANA 
Rt. Rev, James Craik Morris, D. D., Bishop 
(9) 


Visit of Bishop Hobson to the Diocese. 

The Rt.. Rev. Henry Wise Hobson, 
D. D., Bishop of Southern Ohio, has 
been visiting the principal parishes in 
this diocese, having delivered addresses 
at Shreveport and Baton Rouge, in the 
interest of the ‘‘Forward Movement.” 
On November 13, he was in New Or- 
leans and in the morning met with a 
number of the clergymen, in the after- 
noon spoke to the Woman’s Auxiliary, 
and at night preached at Christ Church 
Cathedral. The service was conducted 
by Bishop Morris and the Very Rev. 
Wm. H. Nes, Dean of the Cathedral and 
eight of the local clergy were in the 
chancel. Bishop Hobson made a stir- 
ring appeal, stating that a resolution 
was adopted at the last General Con- 
vention, creating a Joint Commission on 
the ‘Forward Movement,” of which he 
was appointed the Chairman, to present 
the objects and the plans of the move- 
ment to members of the church. He 
said it was not a new program, but. one 
which has been in progress since Christ 
first instructed His disciples to follow 
His leadership in founding and perpetu- 
ating God’s Kingdom on earth. Bishop 
Hobson said the Commission has sought 
to point the way to discipleship and the 
steps he said are some which Christ. de- 
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summed up in the words follow, 
learn, pray, serve, worship, share.”’ 
Bishop Hobson’s commanding appear= 
ance, deep sincerity and strong appeal, 
seemed to*have made a most favorable 
impression upon the congregation. 


His Gram a 


p DUrn, 


to) 
TEXAS 

Rt. Rev. C. S. Quin, D. D., Bishop.!' 
0 } 
Bishops Stresses AripsinnAn 
Note. 1s 
A stirring emphasis upon the impor- 
tance of the. Missionary work of «the 
Church marked the three-day meeting: 
of the House of. Bishops in Houstony 
Texas, on November 5-7. von 
In a resolution adopted by the House; 
the Committee on the Promotional..Re- 
sponsibility of the Bishops (consisting, - 
of Bishops Fred Ingley, Cameron. Dav.igg 
James .M. Maxon, Walter Mitchell and 
J. I. B. Larned), it was stated: ,‘{Waq 
are mindful. of the fact that parishes, 
dioceses and districts must have a,cang 
to. strengthen .themselves. as well.:as 
strengthen the General work.: We be 
lieve, however,. that this purpose: cag 
best be served by the realization of, ou, 
oneness, and by leading our people; to 
face all three objectives. together. ;Pas« 
rochalism and. diocesanism can never 
eventuate in spiritual. and finangia 
strength, and if we seek ta put our,pass 
ishes, dioceses, or districts, upon a-firm, 
basis before we put the General, Work 
upon a sound basis, we shall not..sucr . 
ceed in either purpose. - They must, he , 
done together.’”” The complete. report 
of the Committee of Five was vated 
sent to the entire list of clergy through- 
out the Church. vit tas 
L. T.. DeForest;s'; 


House of 
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Kev. Francis M. Taitt, S. T. D,, Bishop, 
0 
Kducation 
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Kvangelical Society Gives 


Dinner: Canon Bezzant Guest... 
of Honor, arr] 
The Rev. James S. Bezzant, Canon 


Residentiary and Chancellor of the Liv- 
erpool Cathedral and recognized: as one 
of the foremost scholars of the Church 
of England, was the guest of honor,and 
principal speaker at a dinner given Net 
vember 22, by the Evangelical Edu¢a; 
tion Society, a national organization ,of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church with 
its headquarters in Philadelphia. 
Other speakers included the Rt. Rev, 
William L. Gravatt, Bishop of West, Vir- 
ginia, Honorary President of the Society, 
and the Rt. Rev. Francis M. Taitt, 
Bishop of Pennsylvania. The Rey. Dr, 
Carl E. Grammer, rector of St. Stephe 
en’s Church and Active President of the 
Evangelical Education Society, PTe- 
sided. as 
Canon Bezzant, who is the author of 
the article in the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica on The History of the Church, of 
England in the Nineteenth Century 
spoke on ‘‘Present Trends in the Church 
of England.’’ The dinner was given in 
the Community House of St. Stephen's 
Church. The Evangelical Education So- 
ciety, which includes in its membership 
many Bishops and other clergy and lait 
of the Episcopal Church throughout the 
United States, furnishes aid to students 
who are preparing for the ministry an, 
also prepares and distributes Evangeli- 
cal . literature. The society’s record 
show that it has helped upwards of 1,200 
men to complete their theological edu- 
eation. Since its incorporation _sixty- 
six years ago it has maintained its head- 
quarters in Philadelphia. In addition 
to the Rey. Dr. Grammer, other Phila- 
delphia pakelhe, who are. officers in- 
clude the Rey. James O. Mellhenny, 
rector of the énaieh of the Rees ney 
tion, Active. Vice-President; and. ni 
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Rev. Charles H. Long, rector of Zion 
Episcopal Church, General Secretary. 
S. H. Warnock. 
* * 
Mr. Gibson Observes 

Anniversary. 

The Rev. Arthur F. Gibson, rector of 
Christ Church, Eddington, observed his 
sixth anniversary as rector of that par- 
ish November 9. 

The rector is most active in affairs 
of the parish and organizations in the 
county. He is home service chairman 
of the American Red Cross, Bensalem 
Township Branch; member of the ad- 
visory committee, Bristol office of the 
Emergency Relief Board; member of 
the Emergency Child Health Commit- 
tee of Bucks County; a trustee of Corn- 
wells Fire Company, No. 1; and chap- 
lain of the Bucks County Firemen’s As- 
sociation. 


The Rev. Sixth 


0: 
VIRGINIA. 
Rt. Rev. H. St. G. Tucker, D. D.. Bishop. 
Rt. Rev. Frederick D. Goodwin, D. D., 
Coadjutor. 
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A Living Memorial to a “Little Helper.” 

An impressive service was held in St. 
James’ Sunday school, Richmond, on 
November 38, at 10 A. M., when Dr. 
Churchill J. Gibson, rector, consecrated 
to the memory of Richard Cannon Eley, 
Jr., aged seven years, of Boston, Mass., 
a miniature altar. This altar is to be 
not only a living memorial to ‘The 
Little Helper,” who fell asleep in Jesus 
October 7, 1935, in Boston; the result 
of an automobile accident, but, it is 
hoped, by the donor, it will be a source 
of comfort to all bereaved parents with- 
in our parish. 

The ‘Little Helpers’ of St. James’ 
of which Mrs. J. W. S. Gilchrist is Presi- 
dent, is a missionary society for infants, 
and this little boy had been enrolled at 
St. James’ Church since birth, Trinity 
Church, Boston, not having a “Little 
Helpers” branch. The children’s hymng 
were sung by the junior department. 

Richard-Cannon Bley, Jr., was the son 
of Dr. Richard Canon Eley of The 
Harvard Staff and Caroline Flynn Eley, 
and ‘‘beloved’’ grandson of Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry S. Eley of Suffolk, Va. Mrs. 
Henry S. Eley is the beloved President 
of the Virginia Branch of the King’s 
Daughters. 

Mrs. Frank Moltz. 


—o 
MICHIGAN. 

Rt. Rev. Herman Page, D. D., Bishop. . 
St. Paul’s Memorial Church Celebrates 
Sixtieth Anniversary: Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Ford’s Families At- 
tended the Parish, 

The sixtieth anniversary of St. Paul’s 
Memorial Church, Detroit, was cele- 
brated appropriately during the week of 
November 17. The anniversary serv- 
ice, with sermon by the Rt. Rey. Her- 
man Page, D. D., was held. on Sunday 
morning, November 17. On Wednes- 
day evening a Parish Dinner was held, 
with the rector, the Rev. James G. Wid- 


difield, as Toastmaster, and the Rev. 
Irwin C. Johnson, rector ot) St: 
John’s Church, Detroit, as speaker. Fol- 


lowing the dinner, an Old Time Dance 
was held, at which, through the gra- 
ciousness of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Ford, 
one-time members of the Parish, the 
Ford Orchestra played, and Prof. Benja- 
min Lovett acted as Dancing Master. 
The week of festivity closed with a Chil- 
dren’s Festival in the Parish House. 
One of the oldest Parishes in the Met- 
ropolitan Detroit area, St. Paul’s his- 
tory goes back to the time when Grand 
River Avenue, upon which it is located, 
was a plank road, with two toll gates 
between it and the center of the city. © 
The neighborhood, eight miles from the 
City Hall, was entirely undeveloped, and 
the small original church was built in 
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what was actually the corner of a farm. 
The Parish was not called a ‘‘Memorial’”’ 
Parish, until 1921, when the small origi- 
nal building was remodeled and the 
present foundation laid under it. The 
word signifies the gratitude of the con- 
gregation to those who laid the founda- 
tions, and the loving memory in which 
they are held. 

The father and the grandfather of 
Mrs. Henry Ford were actively inter- 
ested in the building of St. Paul’s 
Church, “‘Greenfield,’’ as the neighbor- 
hood was then called, her grandfather 
having for many years brought wood 
for the stove in his buggy. The late 
Rev. S. W. Frisbie, once in charge of 
the Parish, married Mr. and Mrs. Ford, 
baptized their son, and buried Mrs. 
Ford’s father and mother. Mr. Ford’s 
family also attended the parish, and 
the names of both families are closely 
associated with the history and records 
of St. Paul’s for many years. 

The Rey. James G. Widdifield, pres- 
ent rector, is celebrating, concurrently 
with the sixtieth anniversary of St. 
Paul’s Memorial Church, his tenth an- 
niversary as rector of the parish, and 
his twenty-fifth anniversary in the min- 
istry. 


een ark) 
ATLANTA. 
Rt. Rev. Henry J. Mikell, D. D., Bishop. 
O 


Bishop H. J. Mikell preached at the 
Martha Berry School for Mountain Chil- 
dren in Rome, Georgia, Sunday, Novem- 
ber 17. 

* * cS 
Diocese Will Be Represented at Fourth 
Province Conference in New Orleans. 

The Diocese of Atlanta will be repre- 
sented at the Woman’s Auxiliary Con- 
ference of the Fourth Province, which 
will be held in New Orleans, La., No- 
vember 20-22, by Mrs. Marshall J. Ellis, 
Macon, president; Mrs. R. P. Shappard, 
Griffin, United Thank Offering Secretary; 
Mrs. Fred Barkalow, Marietta, Box 
Chairman; Mary Edwards King, Atlanta, 
Religious Educational Secretary; Mrs: 
J. F. Heard, Atlanta; Mrs. Banks Yonge, 
Columbus, and Mrs. Norman Nickerson, 
Athens. 

This conference will be addressed by 
Miss Grace Lindley, Miss Beardsley and 


other national executives. 
* * ES 
Dr. Sherman and Mr. Tasman Will 
Spend Week in Diocese. 
Dr. Arthur Sherman and Mr. Eric 


Tasman will be in the diocese the first 
week in December. Sunday, December 
1, Dr. Sherman*«will preach at St. Luke’s 
at eleven o’clock. At 5:30 o’clock there 
will be a tea for all the young people in 
Atlanta, following which St. Luke’s 
Drama Guild will present “Tardy Ap- 
ril,’’ after which Dr. Sherman will speak 
to the Service Leagues. 

Monday Dr. Sherman and Mr. Tasman 
will meet with the Clericus, in the after- 
noon they will meet with the women of 
the city, and Monday evening there will 
be a dinner for the men, 

On Tuesday, Dr. Sherman will hold an 
institute for the leaders of the study 
classes on Latin America to be conducted 
next spring. All leaders have pur- 
chased their books, ‘‘That Other Amer- 
ica,’ by John Mackay, and Dr. Sher- 
man’s guide to the book, and have stud- 
ied them preparatory to this Institute. 

Athens, Macon and Rome will also 
be visited by Dr. Sherman and Mr. Tas- 
man, 


* * 
The Rev. Louis C. Mercher of St. 
John’s Church, Knoxville, Tenn., 


brought the message of The Forward 
Movement to the diocese, beginning his 
services at Holy Trinity Church, Deca- 
tur, on Sunday, November 17. The serv- 
ices were well attended and helpful. 
Audria Bandy Gray, 
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TENNESSEE. 
Rt. Rev. J. M. Maxon, D. D., Bishop. 


OO —_—_ — 
Promote Mercer P. Logan Memorial 
Fund. 

At the annual meeting of the DuBose 
Alumni Association held at DuBose 
Training School, Monteagle, Tenn., Rev. 
Peter M. Dennis, rector of St. John’s, 
Decatur, Ala., presiding, the following 
officers were elected for three-year pe- 
riod, Rev. Oliver Cox, president; Rev. 
Gerald Catlin, vice-president, and Rev. 
Richard Patton, secretary-treasurer. 

The Rev. A. G. Richards, D. D., dean 
of DuBose, opened the meeting with 
prayer, and the president, Rev. Peter 
M. Dennis, gave the annual address. 
The promotion of the Mercer P. Logan’s 
Memorial Fund was discussed and plans 
made to bring this fund to the attention 
of the former students of the school. 
It was reported that DuBose had one 
hundred and fifteen men in Holy Or- 
ders in sixty dioceses, missionary dis- 
tricts and foreign countries. 

Peter M. Dennis, 
Past-President DuBose Alumni 
Association. 


Oo 
NEW YORK. 
Rt. Rev. Wm. T. Manning, D. D., Bishop 
Rt. Rev. A. S. Lloyd, D. D., Suffragan 
Ett. Rev. Chas, K. Gilbert, D. D., Suffragan 
0 —_____ 


Clergy and Laymen Back Bishop Man- 
ning in Missionary Goal. 

On Thursday, November 14, three 
hundred and fifty clergy and vestrymen 
of parishes from all over the diocese 
met in the Synod Hall, at the call of 
Bishop Manning, and pledged their ut- 
most efforts towards reaching the Di- 
cosean Goal of $400,000 for the Mis- 
sionary Work of the General Church and 
of the Diocese before December 31. The 
meeting was marked by great enthusi- 
asm and represented all parts of the 
diocese, many of the clergy and laymen 
coming long distances to be present 
and remaining afterwards for supper in 
the Undercroft of the Synod Hall. The 
facts of the situation and the meaning 
of the Missionary Obligation were pre- 
sented in stirring-and forcible addresses 
by the Bishop and the two Suffragan 
Bishops and by the Rev. Dr. Fleming 
of Trinity Parish; Mr. Stephen Baker, 
Warden of St. James’ Parish; Judge Ed- 
ward R. Finch, Warden of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Parish, and others. At the close 
of the discussion the following resolu- 
tion pledging all present to support of 
the Missionary Goal was presented by 
the Rev. Dr. Darlington, of the Church 
of the Heavenly Rest. The resolution 
was adopted unanimously and by a ris- 
ing vote: 

“Resolved: That we who are gath- 
ered here at this meeting of the clergy 
and laymen of the diocese called by the 
Bishop at the Synod House on Thurs- 
day, November 14, 1935, undertake to 
do all that is in our power to achieve 
the goal which we have accepted of 
$200,000 for the Missionary Work of 
the General Church and an equal 
amount for the support of our Diocesan 
Missionary agencies. 

“We recognize that if this goal is to 
be attained all our parishes must do 
their utmost, and many of our parishes 
must give considerably more than the 
naturally conservative amounts which 
they have pledged as their ‘“expecta- 
tions.’ These pledged ‘expectations’ rep- 
resent the minimum and they are not 
sufficient to meet our diocesan obliga- 
tion. We are confident that these ‘ex- 
pectations’ will be exceeded by many 
of our parishes and we pledge ourselves 
to use our earnest efforts to bring this 
sacred obligation home to our several 
congregations and to arouse our people 
to a great united effort to reach our 
goal, and more if possible, between this 
present date and December 31.” ao 
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St. Thomas’ Commemorates Work of 
Bishop Stires. 

The Bishop Stires Window, which was 
given by the parishioners of St. Thomas’ 
Church, was dedicated Sunday, Novem- 
ber 17, at the four o’clock service to 
mark the tenth anniversary of the Rt. 
Rey. Ernest Milmore Stires’ consecra- 
tion as Bishop of Long Island and to 
commemorate his work as rector of St. 
Thomas’. The central figure in the win- 
dow is that of King Solomon. Other 
figures are Emperor Justinian, builder 
of Saint Sophia in Istanbul; Bishop Lan- 
franc, builder of Canterbury Cathedral; 
Bishop William Wykeham, builder of 
Winchester Cathedral, and Saint Louis, 
builder of Notre Dame in Paris. Bishop 
Stires was rector of St. Thomas’ from 
JIRKGnE qo ws 
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CHICAGO. 
Rt. Rev. George Craig Stewart, D. D., 
Bishop. 
Oo 


Sir Norman Angell Speaks on Armistice 
Sunday at Peace Celebration. 

“Hmotionalism in world peace move- 
ments is not enough; nations and indi- 
viduals must use their ability of intel- 
lect in passing upon international dis- 
putes,” declared Sir Norman Angell, 
British economist and Nobel peace prize 
winner, speaking Armistice Sunday at 
St. James’ Church, Chicago, where a 
peace celebration of international char- 
acter occurred. 

“War could never continue,’’ said Sir 
Norman, ‘if men were not fundamen- 
tally noble. War is not made by wholly 
evil men. It is made by good men on 
both sides of the conflict, resulting from 
wrong attitudes, which are held to be 
right. Our task is to find out why men 
mistake wrong for right and to seek 
to avoid a similar attitude in the pres- 
ent world situation.” 

Sir Norman called upon nations and 
individuals not only to “have faith and 
believe, but act upon that faith rather 
than sit still and do nothing.” 

American and Canadian service 
groups; representatives of the United 
States Army and Navy, consuls of sev- 
eral countries were present at the sery- 
ice, arranged by Dr. Duncan H. Browne, 
rector of St. James’. 

co oe * 
Pan-American Conference. 

A Pan-American Conference of Angli- 
can Bishops:to be held in Chicago, prob- 
ably in October, 1936, is assured with 
the acceptance by the House of Bishops, 
in session recently, of Bishop Stewart’s 
invitation to come to the city for its 
fall meeting next year. 

Bishop Stewart stated on his return 
from Houston that the invitation to the 
Bishops of the Church in Canada, and 
the Anglican Province of the West In- 
dies, will be extended by the Presiding 
Bishop. 

The conference will mark the semi- 
centennial of the Chicago-Lambeth 
Quadrilateral and as such is expected to 
be history-making. 

* * * 

Students Discuss Current Problems. 

Church students at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, organized under the name of the 
Craig Club, are engaged in discussions 
on latest political and international 
problems. Marcia S. Luther, student 
secretary for the Church at Northwest- 
ern, has just made public the list of 
topics chosen by the students for con- 
sideration at forum meetings held at 
Seabury-Western Seminary each Sunday 
night. 

Here are some of them: The Ethiop- 
jan situation; Economic aspects of in- 
ternational relations; The position of 
the Roman Church jn relation to war; 
The Church’s attitude toward social 
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questions; The political set-up in the 
United States today; The opportunity of 
a Christian in a changing world. 
* * * 
Institute Church-Newspaper Lectures. 

The relationship of the church to the 
newspaper will be the subject of a series 
ot addresses to students of Seabury- 


‘Western Theological Seminary and 
Garrett Biblical Institute, it is an- 
nounced. The first took place Novem- 


ber 19, when Ernest W. Peterson, for 


twenty years religious editor of the 
Oregon Journal, Portland, Oregon, 
spoke. The series was inspired by 


Dr. William B. Norton, former religious 
editor of The Chicago Tribune. 
* * * 
Bishop Page Lectures. 
“Reality in Worship’ was the sub- 
ject of a series of lectures given at Sea- 
bury-Western Theological Seminary by 
the Rt. Rev. Herman Page, D. D., Bishop 
of Michigan and formerly of Chicago. 
Bishop Page delivered six lectures on 
November 20, 21 and 22. 
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WESTERN NORTH CAROLINA. 
Rt. Rev. Robert Emmet Gribben, Bishop. 
—  () 
Woman’s Auxiliary Holds Annual 
Meeting. 

The thirteenth annual meeting of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary to the National 
Council in the diocese was held at Ka- 
nuga Lake, N. C., September 5 and 6, 
with twenty-eight Branches represented, 
sixty delegates, seven guests of honor, 
Bishop Gribbin, nine clergymen, seven- 
teen diocesan officers and forty-two vis- 
itors present. Dr. D. A. MacGregor, 
Executive Secretary, Department of Re- 
ligious Education of the National Coun- 
cil, New York City, was the principal 
speaker. 

The following diocesan officers were 
elected: President, Mrs. Thomas J. 
Wooldridge, Asheville; Vice-President, 
First District, Mrs. H. E. Etheridge, 
Asheyille, N. C.; Vice-President, Second 
District, Miss R. E. Blair, Saluda; Sec- 
retary, Mrs. Edwin L. Ray, Asheville, N. 
C.; United Thank Offering Treasurer, 
Mrs. S. E. Elmore, Rutherfordton; 
Chairman of Missions, Mrs. J. W. Canty 
Johnson, Franklin, N. C.; Supply Work 
Secretary, Mrs. W. H. Wagner, Valle 
Crucis. 

The following delegates and visitors 
attended the Provincial Meeting in Lex- 


ington, Ky., October 15-17: Mrs. Rob- 
ert E. Gribbin, Asheville; Mrs. F. W. 
Eubank, Hendersonville; Mrs. Sheldon 


Leavitt, Asheville; Mrs. S. E. Elmore, 
Rutheffordton; Mrs. Thomas J. Wool- 
dridge, Asheville; Mrs. C. F. Kirkpat- 
rick, Waynesville. 
— 9 
RHODE ISLAND. 
Rt. Rev. James De Wolf Perry, D. D., 


Bishop. 
Rt. Rev. G. G. Bennett, D. D., Assistant. 
aoe se SS 
Clergy Become Students Under Canon 
Bell. 


Under the leadership of Canon B. I. 
Bell, one of the most brilliant preach- 
ers in the Episcopal Church, a group 
of younger clergy from various parts of 
the diocese meet once a month to im- 
prove their sermon technique. At first 
the students numbered four, but when 
the news of what was going on spread, 
the class increased until there are now 
twelve in it. 

It is a rather ruthless clinic the 
Canon carries on. The meetings are al- 
ways held on a Monday morning and 
they last two hours. Two men preach 
the sermons they presented to their own 
congregations the day before and their 
brethren criticize the delivery, the sub- 
ject matter, and everything that seems 
to them capable of improvement. 

Here are the questions that Canon 


21 


Bell has set down for the critics to ask: 

I, Of the Preacher— 

Could you hear him? Did he speak 
as one under a spiritual compulsion? 
Was he dignified, and yet without 
pomposity? Did he exhibit distracting 
mannerisms that drew undue attention 
to himself? Did he have a necessary 
“sense of the theatre’? Did he seem 
to like us all? 

II. Of the Sermon— 

Did it exhibit a supreme concern for 
God? Had it a note of dignified and 
sure authority? Did it teach the mind 
of the Church, or merely the peculiar 
tenets of the preacher? Did it show a 
true concern for people? Did it fill any 
real need of the actual congregation? 
Had it unity of thought and mood? Was 
the outline perfectly clear and coher- 
ent? Was there too much material or 
too little? Did it follow sound peda- 
gogy, moving from contact to instruc- 
tion to results? Did it end incisively? 
Was it a bore? 

The class has been at it two years 
now, and the results, according to the 
teacher and to reports from congrega- 
tions, have been notably fine. 

The members are: Canon Anthony 
R. Parshley, rector of St. Michael’s 
Church, Bristol; Rev. Roger Alling, rec- 
tor of the Church of the Good Shep- 
herd, Pawtucket; Rev. James M. Dun- 
can, rector of St. Albans’ Church, Cen- 
tredale; Rev. Richard Mortimer-Maddox, 
rector of St. John’s Church, Barring- 
ton; Rev. Duncan Fraser, rector of St. 
Columba’s Church, Middletown; Rey. 
Sydney R. Peters, rector of St. John’s 
Church, Ashton; Rev. Edwin W. Gril- 
ley, rector of St. Mary’s Church, War- 
wick Neck; Rey. Robert O. Meader, rec- 
tor of St. Andrew’s Church; Rev. Har- 
old C. Whitmarsh, curate of St. Paul’s 
Church, Pawtucket; Rev. Nelson W. 
Bryant, rector of St. George’s Church, 
Newport; Rev. Russel S. Hubbard, rec- 
tor of St. Martin’s Church; Rev. Harold 
L. Sweet, curate of Church of the Re- 
deemer, Pawtucket. 


(0) 
PITTSBURGH. 
Rt. Rev. Alexander Mann, D. D., Bisnop, 
0 —_ 

All Saints’ Day Festival Service. 

Sunday evening, November 3, in 
Trinity Cathedral, an All Saints’ festi- 
val service was held. The sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Thomas H. Car- 
son, rector of St. Stephen’s Church, Mc- 
Keesport, Pa. The choir of Trinity Ca- 
thedral, under the direction of Alfred 
Hamer, was augmented by numerous 
choirs from the parishes and missions 
of the diocese. Selections from Brahm’s 
Requiem, Bach and Russian Requiems 
were sung. It was the first All Saints’ 
festival service held in the Cathedral. 


St. Paul’s Church, Kittanning. 

St. Paul’s Church, Kittanning, 
through a special campaign during the 
past four months, has raised $6,500 to 
pay off an indebtedness of long stand- 
ing in the parish. In addition to this 
effort, the parish has increased the sal- 
ary of the rector and made numerous 
improvements in the parish. 

Bayle. 


fo) 
ARIZONA. 
Rt. Rev. Walter Mitchell, 
>. 
Phoenix Cathedral Youth Join in For- 
ward Movement. 

The Forward Movement of the Church 
was presented as a challenge to over a 
hundred young people of Trinity Ca- 
thedral, Phoenix, on Sunday evening, 
November 3. Gathered for supper un- 
der the auspices of the two Young Peo- 
ple’s Fellowships of the parish the mes- 
sage was first presented by Mrs. E. L. 
Downing, sponsor of the Junior Fellow- 


D, D., Bishop. 
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Classified Advertisments and Notices 


All notices and 


advertisements, excepting 


positions wanted, will be inserted in 


this department at a rate of 20 cents per agate line each insertion. Special rates 
to contracts of any length. A rate of 15 cents per line is made to persons seeking po- 
Sitions. No advertisement accepted for less than 50 cents. 

Copy for this de partment must be received not later than Tuesday of the week in 
which it is intended that the first insertion shall appear. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 
CHURCH VESTMENTS. 

Cathedral Studio, Church embroideries, 
Altar and Pulpit Hangings. Stoles from 
$6.50. Burse and veil from $10. Surplice 
from $8. Send for complete line of pure 
Irish linens by the yard. Silks, fringes 
and gold thread. Embroidered emblems 
ready to apply. Altar Guild Handbook, 
50¢: 

L. V. MACKRILLE 
‘41 W. Kirke St., Chevy Chase, 
Washington, D. C. 

, Telephone Wisconsin 2752. 
———————————————————————————— 
CHURCH LINEN. 

FINE IRISH LINEN specially selected 
for’ Church use. 36 inches to 54 inches 
-widé,.cut any length. Sample of 12 qua- 
lities,,on request. Mary Fawcett Com- 
pany, (812 Berkeley Ave., Trenton, N. 


a FOUNTAIN PENS. 

tc ‘LIFETIME GUARANTEED FOUNTAIN 
PENS, price 75 cents each or (2) pens for 
$1.25, postpaid. These pens are Suaran- 
‘tee to give satisfaction. Colors—pearl- 
gay, the same pens that sell in stores 
f . 
‘i also take subscriptions for all maga- 
“zines‘published, at publisher’s rates, or 
éssj}‘and- I will appreciate your orders. 
old..by a shut-in. Edward P. Broxton, 
1426 Arsenal Avenue, Augusta, Ga, 


RAZOR SHARPENER, 
i SHARPENS ANY STRAIGHT RAZOR, 
‘or; safety razor. Guaranteed by Mmanu- 
facturers. 50 cents per cake, or 3 cakes 
| forv$l.00.  T take subscriptions for all 


iship. The theme was carried on by 
‘Dean, Edwin §. Lane, who spoke on 
iThe Challenge of: Christ to the Youth 
‘of Today.’’ He was followed by Mr. 
.William S. Carson, Director for Young 
‘People’s Work, at the Cathedral, who 
pointed out specific ways that the young 
-people could help in the Church and 
‘the community. 

The young people themselves were 
then heard from ably represented by 
!Mr. Wiltz Bethancourt, Mr. Lynn Wolfe 
jand Miss Roberta Daggs and Miss Bar- 
‘bara Wakefield, all of High School age. 
‘The meeting was closed by Archdeacon 
' Jenkins, who has been actively promot- 
ing the Forward Movement in the dis- 
trict. 

Another large gathering of youth is 
planned for the near future. 


te) 
NEWARK. 

Rt. Rev. W. R. Stearly, D. D., Bishop. 
Rt. Rev. B. M. Washburn, D. D., Bishop. 
0 SS 
Solemn High Mass of Thanksgiving 
Celebrated. 

A jJarge congregation of admirers and 
friends of the greatly beloved: Henry B. 
Bryan, priest, assisted in the offering 
of the Holy Sacrifice as an act of thanks- 
‘giving for over fifty years in Holy Or- 
ders, on Tuesday, October 1, when in 
the Church of the Holy Cross, Jersey 
City, Canon Bryan celebrated a Solemn 
' High Mass of Thanksgiving, in the 

* presence of the Bishop of Pennsylvania, 
who as a classmate and friend of boy- 
hood" days was the special preacher, and 
the Rt. Rev. Benjamin M. Washburn, 

' D. D., Bishop of the Diocese. 

The Rev. L. C. Rich, rector of Cor- 

' pus Christi Church, New York City, was 

. the. deacon of the mass, and the Rev. 
Father Lang, curate of St. Peter’s 
Church, Westchester, New York City, 

| was the sub-deacon, acting for the rec- 

‘tor of the parish, the Rev. Howard I. 

.Johnson, who wags prevented from tak- 

‘ingeactive part by ill health. Bishop 

‘Waitt was attended by the Rev. G. Sher- 
,man Richards,’ D. D., of Atlantic City, 
, and the Rev. John Quincy Martin, rec- 
tom of the Church of St. John-in-the- 


"Wilderness, Gibbsboro, New Srey, as 


‘a Texas State Teachers’ College. 


Chapel, 


magazines published at publishers’ rates, 
or less. Sold by a wheel chair invalid. 
Edward P. Broxton, 1426 Arsenal Avenue, 


Augusta, Ga. 
LS ST 


BULBS FOR SALE. 
EMPEROR, 100, $3; KING ALFRED, 
100, $5; TRUMPET MAJOR, 1,000, $5; 100, 
$1. 00; GOLDEN SPUR, 100, $1. 25; WHITE 
NARCISSUS, 100, $1. Postag e extra. 
$ MRS. FRED B. JONES, 
Gloucester, Virginia. 


PLUM PUDDINGS. 

PLUM PUDDINGS MADE BY THE LA- 
DIES’ GUILD of St. Andrews Frscor st 
Church. Weight 2 pounds. Price $1.00. 
Postage prepaid. Send orders to St. An- 
drews Guild, 514 McCormick St., Clifton 
Forge, Va. 


SITUATION WANTED. 
ES 


NURSERY GOVERNESS, OR INVALID 
nurse desires good position in family. 
Will go north. Cultured, experienced. 
Fine references. Address ‘B,” care of 
Southern Churchman. 


CAROLINA GENTLEWOMAN, 
experienced, desires position as house- 
keeper, Or companion, to elderly per- 
son; Address Miss Mary Boykin Haile, 
218 Woodlawn Road, Baltimore, Md. 


LADY OF REFINEMENT WISHES POSI- 
tion as companion, or housekeeper in a 
small: family or. business couple. Ad- 
dress ‘A-A,”’ care of Southern Church- 
man. 


SOUTH 


deacons of honor. Bishop Washburn, 
who pontificated, and gave a _ special 
blessing to Father Bryan after the sol- 
ern procession, was attended by the 
Ven. W. O.. Leslie, Archdeacon of 
Orange, and the Rev. William Mitcham, 
of All Saints’. Church, Orange, N. J. 

The ceremonial of the mass was very 
efficiently and beautifully rendered un- 
der the direction of the Rev. R. P. 
Black, of New York City, who acted as 
ceremonarius, and to whom much credit 
is due. Sixty clergy in surplice and 
biretta sang Merbeck’s Mass and took 
part in the solemn procession, which 
formed after the mass and was led by 
a trumpheter. 


In the evening a public reception was 
tendered to Canon Bryan under the 
auspices of an  interdenominational 
committee appointed by his friends and 
former parishioners. This was held in 
the Polish Community Center Hall in 
the neighborhood of his old parish. A 
very delightful program of music and 
addresses carrying testimonials from 
prominent civic leaders, followed by 
dancing, marked the evening. 

It is greatly to be regretted that the 
diocesan authorities who now direct 
Grace Church refused to give their ap- 
proval to the holding of the service in 


Grace Church, where Father Bryan is 


entitled to offer the Holy Sacrifice and 
where his old parishioners would have 
more conveniently have honored him, 
but the courtesy and kindness of Fr. 
Johnson and his parishioners enabled 
this great witness to his esteem to wipe 
away this disappointment. 
Co) 


NORTH TEXAS. 
Rt. Rev. E. C. Seaman, D. D., 
Missionary Bishop. 


—<$<§${$_$<$<<—o —$_—_$_______ 
Bishop Lectures to Baptist Bible Class. 


Bishop Seaman conducted a Michael- 
mas Service and lectured on Angels and 
Others Messengers for the Mary E. Hud- 
speth Young Women’s Bible Class of 
the Baptist Church in Canyon, seat of 
The 
service and address were in All. Saints’ 
by request of, the class, and 
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were followed by a business and social 
meeting in our Little House of Fellow- 
ship, Student Center over which Mrs. 
Elizabeth Fry Page presides as hostess 


and Student Counselor. Twenty-five 
women were in attendance. 
* * * 


Mrs. John (Mary Gloster Anderson) 
Trent, 94, died recently and was bur- 
ied by the Rev. Willis P. Gerhart in 
Baird, near which town is a monument 
erected recently on the site of Captain 
and Mrs. Trent’s log house in which in 
1878 Bishop Garrett conducted the first 
Episcopal services in what is now the 
Missionary District of North Texas. 

Bo * * 

The Rev. and Mrs. Warwick Aiken 
of St. Mark’s Mission, Plainview, had 
a minimum of 41 and a maximum of 
59 in attendance upon the Young Peo- 
ple’s Meetings on the Sundays in Sep 
tember, and an average of 42 at the 
Woman’s Bible Classes. On January 1, 
1935, there were 48 communicants in 
the Mission. 


#33, 
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Historical Service. 

An historical service commemorating 
the 150th anniversary of the founding 
of the Diocese of South Carolina was 
held in St. Phillip’s: Church;: Charles- 
ton, the mother parish of the Diocese, 
on Sunday evening, October 27, ‘the 
preacher being the Rt. Rev. Hy J. =Mi- 
kell, D. D., Bishop of Atlanta, a mative 
of this state and for a number of: years 
rector of the Church of the Holy Com- 
munion, Charleston, and the Porter “Mil- 
itary Academy. 

The procession was headed fagte large 
choir drawn from the parishes of the 
city, followed’ by lay members ofthe 
Standing Committee, Trustees of: the 
Diocese, and the Executive Council; 
next came the clergy of the diocese, 
and last the Bishop of Atlanta anthithe 
Bishop of South Carolina, the Rt., Rey. 
A. S. Thomas, D. D. The beautiful 
church was filled with a large.congre- 
gation, and the whole service waseup- 
lifting and inspiring. sus 

The service was conducted by the rec- 
tor, the Rev. Merritt F. Williams, the 
Psalm was read by the Rey. William 
Way, D. D., the lessons by the Rey. H. 
D. Bull and the Rev. Sumner Guerry, 
and the Creed and Prayers by the Rev. 
H. W. Starr, D. -D. Bishop Thomas 
made a short introductory address and 
read the Bidding Prayer. The sermon 
by Bishop Mikell was a finely propor- 
tioned and interesting survey of the 
long history of the Church in South Car- 
olina, from the founding of the colony 
to the present time: he dwelt upon the 
fact that we are the heirs of a_,long 
and splendid tradition, with more ‘than 
a thousand years of the life of our 
mother Church of England lying back of 
the history of Cie Chie in this state. 
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DELAWARE. 
Rt. Rev. Philip be aales Dawa Bishop. 


Bishop Cook, Pease of the National 
Council Celebrates Fifteenth Anni- 
versary. 

The Cathedral Church of St. youn, 
Wilmington, was crowded on Monday, 
October 14, to celebrate with the Rt. 
Rey. Philip Cook, D. D., Bishop of 
Welaware, and President of the National 
Council, the fifteenth anniversary of his 
consecration to the episcopate. Tha 
day began with a celebration of the Holy 
Communion in the lady chapel of the ca- 
thedral. Many hundreds of the Bishop’s 
friends in the State of Delaware greeted 
him and Mrs. Cook at a reception in 
the chapter house. They included’ the 
Governor of Delaware, the Hon. 
Douglas Buck, with ‘members of _ 


his 


‘ 
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staff, Bishops Francis Francis M. 
Robert C. Jett, George W. Davenport, 
Frank W. Sterrett, practically all of the 
clergy of the diocese, with most of the 
lay officials. 

Tea was served in the parish house, 
where, the Dean of the Cathedral, the 
Very Rev. Hiram R. Bennétt, read let- 
ters of congratulation from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Archbishop of 
York, Bishop Perry, the Mayor of Wil- 
mington, and many other bishops who 
were not able to attend the reception. 
The women of the parishes of Wilming- 
ton were the hostesses. 

Evensong was sung in the cathedral, 
under the direction of Paul H. Terry. 
The Rt. Rev. Charles Fiske, Bishop of 
Central New York, was the preacher of 
the occasion. The sermon was on lead- 
ership and its need today, with special 
reference to Bishop Cook a sthe ideal 
type of leader. 


Personal Notes 


Calls Accepted. 

The Rev. Ernest E. Piper, M. A., as- 
sistant minister at St. Bartholomew’s 
Church since April 1, 1933, has accepted 
a call to the rectorship of Christ Church, 
Williamsport, Penn., in the Diocese of 
Harrisburg, as of December 1. After 
graduating from college, Mr. Piper spe- 
cialized in educational administration, 
receiving his Master’s Degree at Chi- 
cago University and continuing gradu- 
ate study from time to time there and 
at Boston and Columbia Universities. 
Mr. Piper was baptized and presented 
for confirmation by the Rev. Dr. G. 
Paull T. Sargent, present rector of St. 
Bartholomew’s, who was at that time 
rector of Grace Church, Grand Rapids, 
Midhigan. Through Dr. Sargent, Mr. 
Piper met Dr. William C. Sturgis, then 
Educational Secretary for the Depart- 
ment of Missions. Stirred by Dr. Stur- 
gis’ ‘presentation of the call of the 
Church in the Nationwide Campaign, 
Mr. Piper gave up a promising career 
in secular education to enter 
ice of the Church as a layman, and 
came to the National Council as assist- 
ant to Dr. Sturgis, carrying on the lat- 
ter’s work while he was away for a year 
studying the Church’s work in the mis- 
sion field. At the end of the year Mr. 
Piper was called to the Diocese of Michi- 
gan, under the late Bishop Charles Da- 
vid Williams, to organize and develop 
the work of religious education in that 
diocese. After thirteen years of serv- 
ice as a layman, he took Holy Orders, 
being ordained to the diaconate by the 
Rt. Rev. Herman Page, Bishop of Michi- 

‘gan, February 21, 1933. 

On April 1, 1933, Dr. Sargent asked 
Mr. Piper to come to New York to build 
up the educational program at St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Church, and the following 
September 17, he was ordained to the 
priesthood there by Bishop Page. In 

_ the past two and one-half years the pro- 
gram for children and youth at St. Bar- 
tholomew’s has been reorganized as a 
Junior Congregation, the enrollment has 
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been doubled, and an excellent staff of 
leaders has been assembled. Mr. Piper 
also assisted in the re-organization of 
the unique Community House Club, 
numbering over eight hundred business 
and professional young people, and 
served as its pastor and spiritual ad- 
viser. Mr. Piper was making a real 
and warm place for himself in Metro- 
politan New York and in the Diocese of 
New York. He was president of the 
Board of Religious Education of the dio- 
cese and chaplain of the Diocesan Young 
People’s Fellowship. He leaves his: as- 
sociations there with ‘regret, but. is 
looking forward with enthusiasm to the 
challenge of his new work. 


The Rev. Carl E. Range, curate at 
St.- Mark’s Church, Evanston, Illinois, 
has been called to be rector of Christ 
Church, Ottowa, Illinois, it is announced 
by the vestry. Fr. Range has accepted 
the call, effective December 1. Heisa 
graduate of Nashotah House and has 
been at St. Mark’s for more than three 


years. At Christ Church he succeeds 
the Rev. Hugh M. MacWhorter, now 
priest-in-charge of Annunciation 
Church, Chicago. Christ Church, Ot- 


tawa, is one of the oldest parishes in 
the Diocese of Chicago. 


The Rev. James Harry Price was in- 
stituted eleventh rector of the Church 
of St. James the Less in Scarsdale, N. 
Y., by the Rt. Rev. William T. Manning, 
D. D., on Sunday, November 7, at eleven 
o’clock. Mr. Price nas for a number 
of years been an assistant at St. James 
the Less. 


The Rev. Henry Felix Kloman, for- 
merly rector of Emmanuel Church, Cum- 
berland, Maryland, entered on _ his 
official duties at St. Mary’s School and 


Junior College, Raleigh, N. C., on No- 
vember 10. His new address is the 
above. 

The Rev. Walter E. Bentley, World- 


wide Missioner of New Dorp, S. I., New 
York City, is holding Missions, during 
November, in St. John’s Church, Cuya- 
hoga Falls, the Rev. F. Mcllwain, rec- 
tor; St. Peter’s Church, Akron, the 
Rev. F. Eastman, rector, and Christ 
Church, Barberton, the Rev. R. Yocum, 
rector, all in the Diocese of Ohio, to be 
followed in Advent by a Mission at 
Christ Church, Hast Haven, Conn. The 
Rey. Alfred Clark, rector. Mr. Beentley 
is the rector emeritus of St. Stephen’s 
Church, Port Washington, L., I. 


The Rev. William P. C. Loane, D. D., 
one of the younger clergy of the Dio- 
cese of Pennsylvania, has accepted a call 
to the rectorship of the Church of the 
Incarnation, Drexel Hill, and will take 
charge December 8. Mr. Loane _ suc- 
ceeds to the vacancy caused by the death 
last July of the Rev. Edward C. Knight 
under whom the Incarnation had its be- 
ginning as a Mission in 1918, and who 
became its rector upon its Sa teh as 
a parish in 1926. 

Mr. Loane, born in 1902, is a native 
of Philadelphia. He is graduate of Ho- 
bart College, Geneva, N. Y.,' and of 
Berkeley Divinity School, New Haven, 
Conn., and immediately following his 
ordination to the diaconate in June, 
1930, was chosen by the Rev. Dr. HE. M. 
Jefferys, to serve on the clergy staff of 
historic St. Peter’s -Church,, Philadel- 
phia. Mr. Loane during his service at 
St, Peter’s has made several: trips to 
Europe and has also travelled exten- 
sively in this country. 

Mr. Constant Southworth, semina,. 
rian and layreader, has'!been’ appointed 


“to take’ ‘charge. of: Grace. Church, , New 


Lenox, Illinois; according to: sannounce- 
ment by the Ven. W.-H: Ziegler; areh- 
deacon. 
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Deaths. 
Rev. Thomas Duck. 

The Diocese of Atlanta has been sad- 
dened by the death of the Rev. Thomas 
Duck, retired missionary, who was liv- 
ing in Decatur. He was the oldest cler- 
gyman in point of service in the diocese, 
having served at sometime during his 
long ministry in all the mission sta- 
tions of northern Georgia. Prior to com- 
ing to Georgia, he served as a mission- 
ary in Colorado. He is survived by his 
wife and two daughters. 

Mrs. W. Stuart Symington, Jr. 

The death of Mrs. W. Stuart Syming- 
ton, Jr., on October 12, is not onlyia 
deep loss to the Diocese of Maryland 
but to the entire Church, as she was so 
active both in and out of her own dio- 
cese. Mrs. Symington died in the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, after an 
illness of several weeks and the. funeral 
services were conducted in Mt. Calvary 
Church, Baltimore, by the Rev. William 
A. McClenthen, D. D., and the Rev. S. 
Tagart Steele, Jr.. D. D. Burial was in 
St. Thomas’ Churchyard, Garrison For- 
est, Md. 

Mrs. Symington conducted many 
classes on Altar Guild work at Shrine- 
mont, Adelynrood and throughout the 
Diocese of Maryland. At the last two 


General Conventions—Denver and At- 
lantic City, she conducted courses on 
the Altar Guild work. 
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Let the Boys 
have this Frater- 
nity and you will 
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Church, P rio- 
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Endorsed by 
leading Bishops 
and Clergy.. Rit- 
ual of Initiations 
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Educational 


Che Bishop Payne 
— - Divinity School 


The accredited Seminary of the 
Church for training colored men for 
the ministry. The curriculum covers 
the full course for Deacon’s’ and 
Priest’s Orders. The degree of D. D. 
also awarded. 

For catalogue and information, ap- 
ply to 
Rev. F. G. Ribble, M. A. D. D., Dean, 


Petersburg, Va. 


Christ Church School] 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY, VA. 


A country school for boys; well located. 
College preparatory, moderate cost. Per- 
sonal attention; scholarships. Apply to 
Wm. D. Smith, Jr., Headmaster, for infor- 
mation, Christchurch, Va. 


The General Theological 
Seminary 


CHELSEA SQUARE, NEW YORK 

The next Academic year begins on 
the last Wednesday in September. 

Special students admitted and Grad- 
uate Courses for graduates of other 
Theological Seminaries. 

The requirements for admission and 
other particulars can be had from THE 
DEAN, 1 Chelsea Square, New York, 
Ne SY. 


ST. MARGARET'S SCHOOL 


TAPPAHANNOCK, VIRGINIA. 

A Church School for girls. Boarding 
Department limited to 70. College Pre- 
paratory Course and Intermediate Grades. 
Athletics. -Very moderate cost. 

Country life and simplicity without iso- 
lation. Beautiful grounds on Rappahan- 
nock River. Three dormitories for differ- 
ent stages. 

EDITH LATANHE, 


Headmistress. 


Che Virgina Theological 
Seminary 


ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA. , 
For catalogue and other information, 
Address THE DEAN. 


The Episcopal Theological School 


Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
' Affiliated with 
Dean H. R. 


Harvard University. 


Washburn, 3 Mason Street. 
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The Beckford School 


WOODSTOCK, VIRGINIA, 
A school for younger boys. Second 
grade through Junior High School. On 


modern farm in Shenandoah Valley. Sum- 


mer camp. Limited 
dollars monthly. 
EDMUND BURKE WHELAN, 
Headmaster. 
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You can never speak to the wrong 
man Peter MacFarlane. 
But there was nothing outside that 


could take away the joy inside. 
—The first convert at Nala, Africa, on 
his return from a hard tour. 


“His death affected the world as if 
a member of each family had passed 
away,” said of Will Rogers. 


My life, my love I give to Thee, 
Thou Lamb of God who died for me; 
O, may I ever faithful be, 

My Saviour, and my God. 

R. E. Hunson. 


The Christian religion is not the reli- | 


gion of Jesus Christ, although it in- 
cludes that. It is Jesus Christ. There 
we stand. There is where St. Paul stood: 
“To me to live is Christ.” “‘I live, yet 
not I; but Christ liveth in me.”’ ‘“‘When 
Christ Who is my life shall appear, 
then shall I also appear with Him in 
glory.’”’ 
—Rohbert E. Speer. 


This is the lovely joyful Gospel of 
the Evangel of Christ which tells us 
what we have from this King. We 
have forgiveness of sins, deliverance 
from death, eternal justification and 
eternal life, all out of pure grace and 
mercy, without any merit in us, through 
Christ alone. 

—Martin Luther. 


God has made us with two eyes, both 
intended to be used so as to see one ob- 
ject. Binocular vision is the perfection 
of sight. There is a corresponding 
truth in the spiritual sphere. We have 
two faculties for the apprehension of 
spiritual truth—reason and faith; the 
former intellectual, the latter largely 
intuitive, emotional. Reason asks: 
How? wherefore? Faith accepts tes- 
timony, and rests upon the person who 
bears witness. 

—Dr. A. T. Pierson. 


Missions is the biggest business on 
earth. Going out after the lost with 
Christ to the uttermost part is a task 
angels in heaven might covet. There 
is no other business that yields such 
valuable returns for an investment. Not 
many understand that truth, so the 
“King’s Business’’ struggles along in- 
adequately staffed, poorly supported, 
harshly criticized, or openly derided. 

—Exchange. 


The timid hand stretched forth to aid 
A brother in his need; 

The kindly word in grief’s dark hour 
That proves a friend indeed; 

The plea for mercy gently breathed, 
When justice threatens high, 

The sorrows of a contrite heart— 
These things shall never die. 

Southern Progress. 


What we need today in our modern 
social world is men imbued with a sense 
of responsibility toward the commun- 
ity, and whose hands cannot be soiled 
with a bribe. The modern David, in 
places of honor and trust, must be made 
to feel the reproofs of sincere Nathans, 
and the Ananiases must receive the pun- 
ishment of lies. If men would, like 
Christ, put God in the center of their 
vision, then our whole aim would be 
redirected and our lives perhaps would 
cease clashing with one another. 

—Dr. Albert E. Ribourg. 
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CONFIRMATION 
PAPERS 


By 
CANON F. EK. HOWITT 


1. Confirmation and Baptism. 

2. Baptism and the Christian Covenant 

3. The Baptismal Covenant—Repentance. 

4. The Baptismal Covenant—Faith and the 
Faith. 

5. The Baptismal Covenant—The Faith. 

6. The Baptismal Covenant—Obedience 

7. The Lord's Supper. 

8. The Means of Grace. 


A series of informing pamphlets compiled 
by Canon F. E. Howitt. They have an in- 
estimable value in instructing those who con- 
template membership in the Church, and for 
impressing the already confirmed with the 
sacredness and meaning of this holy ritual. 
Price, single pamphlet, each......... 5 cents 
Complete set of eight.............. 25 cents 


Order from 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN 
COMPANY 


Richmond, Va. 


XANTHINE 


will hereafter be sold in the new style 
bottle and package. Always best for 
the hair. Not to dye, but restores the 
color, promotes growth and prevents 
dandruff. 

Price, $1.00 at druggists, or sent pre- 
paid by us, 

XANTHINE CO., Richmond, Va. 
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Norfolk, Va. 
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Washington, D. C. 

o22 13th, No We 
Philadelphia, Pa., 
15th and Chestnut Sts. 


Some Imporiant Facts in 
English Church History 


EXAMINED AND REVIEWED 
By 
REV. W. P. WITSELL, D. D. 

This is an illuminating and instruc- 
tive review of the history of the Hpis- 
copal Church in England from the ear- 
liest records, with commentaries on the 
book with the above title compiled by 
the Rev. C. L. Wells, D. D., of Sewanee, 
Tenn. 

As a digest of the records of the es- 
tablishment and growth of the Church; 
its maintenance and continuity of exist- 
ence as an independent religious body 
amid the vicissitudes of early English 
politics, and efforts of outside interfer- 
ence, this review affords a valuable fund 
of information to churchmen. 

In pamphlet form. 
Price, 25 cents 


For sale by 
SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN co. 
Richmond, Va. 
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What Is Christianity? 


“In the home it 1s kindness. 
In business it 1s honesty. 
In society tt ts helpfulness. 
In work it is fairness. 
Toward the unfortunate tt 1s the helping hand. 
Toward the weak it 1s burden-bearing. 
Toward the wicked it 1s evangelism. 
Toward the strong it 1s trust. 
Toward the penitent it 1s forgiveness. 
Toward ourselves it 1s self-control. 
Toward God it 1s reverence, worship and Love. 
And the foundation stone, the undergirding motive of 


all the motives, is the Spirit of Christ.” 


FIRST SUNDAY IN ADVENT. 


DY 


LETTERS TO THE 
EDITOR 


Prayer. 


The 
Mr. Editor: 


Washington 


Since the Freethinkers have appealed 
their case, and renewed the attack on 
the Washington Prayer, concentrating 


their fire on Old St. Paul’s of Trinity 
Parish, and giving wide publicity to 


their views, it may be opportune to set 
forth the facts about the prayer. Wash- 
ington’s Prayer was included in a Prayer 
Book for Soldiers and Sailors, printed 
by the Bishop White Prayer Book So- 
ciety of Philadelphia in 1917 (on page 
104). It was widely used during the 
World War in both branches of the 
Service. Its inclusion in this book was 
influenced by the Rev. Dr. Washburn, 
at that time rector of Christ Church, 
Philadelphia, and an outstanding au- 
thority on everything pertaining to 
Washington. Mr. Clay, a resident of 
Georgia, and of New York, member of 
the Georgia Society of the Cincinnati, 
and a ranking Mason, had the Prayer 
engrossed on a large card, framed, and 
presented to St. Paul’s. It was ac- 
cepted and hung in the Washington 
Pew, with a religious service attended 
by Masons and others. The Prayer 
was used by the Sulgrave ° Society, 
which had the care of the ancestral 
Washington home, Sulgrave Manor. This 
society presented St. Paul’s with several 
hundred small cards containing the 
Prayer, which were freely given to those 
who valued them. The Woman’s Com- 
mittee of the Sulgrave Institute pre- 
sented a brass tablet with the prayer 
engraved upon it, which was affixed to 
the north wall of St. Paul’s, over the 
Washington Pew. 

Later a card was printed with a por- 
trait of Washington in his pew at St. 
Paul’s, from a dry-point etching by Jo- 
seph Wright after his drawing made in 
1790, while Washington was attending 
service. (Courtesy of the New York 
Public Library.) Also on this card was 
a brief guide to the edifice and the 
ehurch-yard, and the Washington Prayer 
for Our Country was included. The 
reference to the source was given to 
make all clear: from ‘‘Circular Letter 
addressed to the Governors of all the 
States on Disbanding the Army,” dated 
‘Headquarters Newburgh 8 June, 1783.” 
See ‘‘Writings of George Washington,”’ 
collected by W. C. Ford, Vol. 10, p. 265. 
This letter is found in all comprehen- 
sive collections of the writings of Wash- 
ington. Anyone who takes the trouble 
to look up the passage may see it has 
been put into direct address, and the 
. invocation and ascription added, to cast 
it into prayer-form. That is, where 
Washington wrote, ‘‘We make our ear- 
nest -prayer that God _ will keep the 
United States in His holy protection,” 
etc., this indirect address has been made 
direct, “‘We make our earnest prayer 
that Thou wilt keep the United States 

”, etc. Otherwise there is no 
change whatever in word or sense, and 
by Washington’s own word it ‘is a 
prayer. The giving of the original 
source shows there was no possible in- 
tention to deceive or misrepresent. It 
is not necessary to descend to fraud and 
deceit in order to establish the well- 
known Christian belief and practice, and 
loyalty to the Church, of our First Pres- 
ident. He worshipped at St. Paul’s, not 
only immediately following his Inaugu- 
ration, but Sunday after Sunday, as his 
diaries attest, so long as New York re- 
mained the Capitol. The churches of 
Philadelphia and Virginia knew his later 
and enduring loyalty. 
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As to the charge that “even if it were 
Washington’s prayer, it would show 
him to be merely a Deist and not a 
Christian,’’ we may point out this por- 
tion: “‘To demean ourselves with that 
charity, humility, and pacific temper of 
mind, which were the characteristics of 
the Divine Author of our blessed reli- 
gion,’’ an unmistakable reference to our 
Divine Lord. 


These small cards, ‘“‘with malice to- 
ward none,’’ containing guide, portrait, 
and prayer, were sold at ten cents to 
cover cost of printing. It was hoped 
after that was defrayed, the proceeds 
might be designated for some proper 
purpose, which object was not reached. 
When the controversy and legal action 
arose, the cards were withdrawn from 
sale, since the indirect attack on the 
Christian belief of President Washine 
ton was, to put it mildly, extremely 
distressing. Anyone may see the cards 
at St. Paul’s, but for fear of misrepre- 
sentation, they are not sold or given 
away, but there is no mystery about 
them and nothing to conceal. 

New York. 


Do Worse Evils Justify War? 
Mr. Editor: 

In the October 5 issue of the South- 
ern Churchman there appeared an ar- 
ticle, Pacifism and Self-Defense, in 
which the author averred that (quoting 
substantially), ‘‘War, like Death, is 
preferable to a number of other things.”’ 
The undersigned had the temerity to 
ask (Southern Church, October 19, 
1935, p. 2) for a specific mention of a 
few of the aforesaid ‘‘number of other 
things,’ and finding them set forth on 
page two of the current (November 16) 
number of your excellent magazine, we 
wish now to express our thanks for their 
insertion. 

The enumerated ‘other things” are, 
of course, of minor interest, the big 
question being this: Can a Christian, 
clergyman or layman, justify one evil 
by comparing it with another evil, or 
group of evils, which he considers 
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worse? to which query all right-think- 
ing people are bound to answer, Most 
emphatically, No! 

“The Greeks had a name for it,” and 
inasmuch as it was not only outmoded 
but actually ridiculed as long ago as the 
pre-Christian period in which Aristo- 
phanes lived, it is indeed strange to be- 
hold this type of “argument” making a 
bid for the “sweet odour of sanctity” 
in this present year of grace, its cause 
being pleaded by an unsuspecting shep- 
herd who is undobutedly ace os ret 
sincerity. 

Bad never became Good by compar- 
ing it with Worse (actual or alleged), 
and War, the main theme of all this 
discussion, being admittedly bad, should 
receive condemnation rather than ap- 
proval from Christians Sep ak 
especially from the clergy. " 


erg | 
Ira Charles alas main. 
Glen Springs, S. Cc. 
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Catbolic for every trutb of God; Protestant against every error of man. 
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What About The Jew? 


Ludwig Lewisohn has edited a remarkable book 
(Rebirth, published by Harpers). It is a plea for 
Jews to think out their problem as a race and a reli- 
gion. It is thought provoking for all. 


To those of us who eall ourselves Christians, the 
book, as indeed all books dealing with the problem of 
the Jew, is puzzling. We Anglo-Saxons are members 
of a mixed race. Compared to the Jew we are not an 
old race at all. It is hard for us to understand why 
the Jew wants to keep up a struggle for his ancient 
culture and racial characteristics. There is no nation- 
alism for him to maintain, and to many of us it seems 
almost as improbable for the many races of Palestine 
to allow him the rule of his ancient land, as it would 
be for us in America to withdraw and give the land 
back to the native Indian. In both eases a priority 
can be claimed, and it is only too true that just as we 
intrigue and downright trickery 
from the 


took our country by 
from the natives, so Palestine was taken 
Jew, but it’s ‘‘all so long ago.”’ 

Another problem that presents itself to the Christian 
is the Jew’s devout attitude towards Christianity. The 
devout Christian generally feels that the best thing he 
can give to anyone is his religion. We love to have the 
Negro say that even before we gave him freedom, we 
gave him something better-—the Christian religion. Yet 
the Jew resents—often indignantly—the Christian 
who would convert him. ‘To the Christian this is hard 
to understand. Did we not get our religion from the 
Jew, either directly or indirectly? Are we not, in con- 
version, just trying to give him that which is his own? 

And then is the Jew a nation or a religion? If he is 
a nation, his nationality is dependent upon an idealistic 
dream:of a new Zion, which we practical Anglo-Saxons 
smilingly endorse in sentimental mood, but cannot 
understand. If the Jew is a religion, the majority of 
the race are indifferent, and the progressive branch of 
his church seems to be little more than an ethical cul- 
‘ture society. ° 
- It is hard for us to figure these things out, and yet 
they must be faced. We have at the present time 
sympathy for him. In Germany he is under persecu- 
tion and while he is used to that in history, we are 

-ashamed that a so-called Christian nation is doing the 
“persecuting. It serves to remind him constantly of 
‘that which we would have him forget, that he is a sep- 
arate race and faith and not really wanted in any land 
and that the Christ which Christians hold out to him has 
little or no hold upon our Christian consciousness. It 
simply unites him at the international wailing wall 


ore 


into a race still more self-conscious of its difficulties and 
its problems. That he will be eliminated by Germany 
or any other nation through persecution is ridiculous. 

And yet we cannot understand his attitude. <A friend 
of ours had a son who wished to marry a beautiful 
The Anglo-Saxon father had hoped for 
daughter-in-law, 


young Jewess. 
but he did not raise ob- 
jection to the choice of the son. Rather, it was the 
Jewish father that objected. The 
keeping the race pure and non-contaminated with the 
To us it seemed that we could ask, 
‘Ts it all worth while?’ 


some other 
old struggle of 
Gentiles continues. 


We have in America two definitely racial groups con- 
scious of themselves and worried about their future. 
One is the Negro and the other is the Jew. The Negro 
to culture, different in 

His solution is one that will continue to puz- 


is lew radically racial back- 
eround. 
zle the world for 


and hope for justice and understanding in dealing with 


years to come. At present we pray 
him and hope that a just Father in Heaven will lead us 
towards a solution. 

But the Jew is of a race that has thousands of years 
His skin is the same color as the dominant 
His contribution is tremendous. 
In music, poetry, scienee—almost everything, He gave 
us the background of our religion. To the Christian 
he gave us the only nation that the Son of God could 
have been born in. And yet he remains apart and we 
wonder why. 

To read a book such as Lewisohn’s adds to our puz- 
zie. Call us narrow, narrow we will remain. For we 
eannot forget that all of America is a conglomeration 
of nations and peoples, and why should the Jew remain 
apart from the rest of us? Call us bigoted, and yet 
we cannot believe that a separate culture, a ‘‘spiritual 
Zionism,’’ is any solution to the problem of the Jew— 
or of ours for that matter. 

Our only hope would be for Christians to take Christ 
seriously and practice true brotherhood. Maybe, even- 
tually, the real Christianity of understanding and 
beauty will appeal to the people who gave birth to 
that very religion. Christianity needs the Jew, and 
when we say the Jew needs Christi- 


of culture. 
people in the world. 


are Wwe narrow 
anity ? 

In the meantime Jews are de-Judaizing themselves. 
They are not attending the synagogues. At best the 
majority are only conscious that they are of a race 
apart from the rest of men. They are not developing 
their culture, nor are they developing their faith. Of 
course we cannot expect them to be assimilated in ‘‘two 
generations,’’ but already we have in our own Church 

(Continued on page 8.) 
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Church and World Problems as Others See Them 


Open-Air Witness: What Should Be the Church’s 


Attitude? 
By Prebendary Wilson Carlile, D. D., Founder and Hon. Chief 


of the Church Army, in The Church of England News- 
paper. 

What should be the Church’s attitude towards evan- 
gelistic work in the open-air? What benefits are likely 
to accrue to individuals at present outside the Church’s 
influence? Is it possible to reach such individuals? 
How can it be done? What type of meeting is likely to 
be most effective in producing results?) What is likely 
to be the effect of such work, if it is successful, on the 
life of a parish and on the life of the Church as a 
whole? These are all pertinent questions which should 
be faced by those who are eager for the Church to get 
into action. 


Making all allowances for modern conditions, our 
variable climate and other difficulties, it does seem 
rather surprising in view of the part which our Lor 
Himself took in preaching in the open-air that more 
has not been done by His Church in the open. In 
view of the fact that our Lord did so much in the open- 
air, is it not startling that open-air evangelism is 
viewed with a feeling amounting almost to suspicion 
in some quarters? Has there been any time in the his- 
tory of the Church when the possibilities of testimony 
in the open-air to the saving Power of Jesus Christ has, 
to any appreciable extent, been placed in the forefront 
of the work of the Church for the evangelization of the 
country? In our own day we have the work of the 
Chureh Army, not only in the parishes but on evang'el- 
istic route marches and in the seaside missions. which 
are subsequently held; and there are other societies 
doing a certain amount of work in the open-air, on 
their own special lines. But what of the Church as a 
whole? 


Some- congregations do maintain open-air mcetings 
perhaps one night a week throughout a limited num- 
ber of summer months; but it would probably be quite 
within the facts to suggest that only one Churei in 
twenty within the Anglican community goes into the 
open-air to preach the Gospel. 


During the Evangelical revival of the eighte:nth 
century, open-air work came to the fore. But it is 
interesting to look a little at the experience of White- 
field and Wesley. It is true that real religion was 
at a very low ebb; but Whitefield was a man with, the 


Living Gospel message and, as always, people went to. 


hear him gladly. Such were the crowds which gath- 
ered to listen that the churches were not big enough 
and he started his field preaching. For the most part 
the Church, frowning on such ‘‘enthusiasms’’ forbade 
him the pulpit inside; and even Wesley himself, accord- 
ing to some historians, was not at all enthusiastic 
about this ‘‘departure’’ of Whitehead. It is true that 
Wesley adopted the method himself a little later on— 
won by the results of such work. The success of the 
Wesley revival came largely from its open-air work, the 
converts being built up by the ‘‘class-meetings’’ and 
subsequently set to work to win others. Is it too much 
to expect similar results today? 


Surely not! Indeed, if we had faith enough, we 
ought to believe that results might easily be better. 
Religion may, in some circles, be considered to be at 
a low ebb again. But is it? There is less formality 
in Church attendance than ever before and there is 
little chance of any preacher finding his church unable 
to accommodate his congregation. But the popular 
Press gives abundant evidence that there is, at any 
rate, some very considerable interest in matters reli- 


gious. Religion, as distinct from theology, is no longer 
taboo as a matter of polite conversation; the trend of 
modern education has brought within the reach of all 
classes the fact that the discoveries of scientists and 
their general attitude is complementary to religion 
whereas forty or fifty years ago the attitude was argu- 
mentative and antagonistic. Moreover, it is an age 
which lives in and likes the open-air, hiking and biking 
and motoring to an extent unexampled hitherto. 

Is the Church to wait for the people to come and 
listen? Surely it can and should go to the people 
outside. How can this be done? 

One often sees fifty or one hundred people inside a 
church with two and sometimes three clergymen to 
conduct the service and preach. Why shouldn’t one 
clergyman be detached from such a ‘‘duty’’ and de- 
tailed to hold a meeting simultaneously at the nearest 
and most convenient corner or park? 


But open-air work should primarily be a matter for 
the laity. Wesley found so many opportunities in the 
open-air that it became a physical impossibility for 
him, human giant of physical strength that he was, to 
do all the work himself. The laity did the work for 
him. My own experience with open-air meetings in 
Kensington in 1880 was exactly the same. It became 
the work for the Church rank and file. Today we are 
fortunate in having a laity better fitted to do work 
such as this. It would help the Church to move as a 
whole if it could bring the laity out to bear its witness; 
profit would come to individuals, inside and outside the 
Church, and to the community as well. 

It is universally admitted that the electoral strength 
of the Socialist Party has come from the way in which 
it has used its rank and file. Such parties realize that 
elections are not won by a few leaders talking to the 
‘‘converted’’ week by week inside the doors of a club. 
They know that elections, if they are to be won, will 
be won at the street corners and by door to door visi- 
tation. None of the political parties has the advant- 
age of thousands and thousands of preaching stations 
like the Church has. ‘‘Preaching stations’’ is an incom- 
plete phrase; for the Church has the priceless advan- 
tage of being the chosen instrument for our Lord’s. 
work; the Sacraments are celebrated and the Word 
preached to build up and strengthen a Faith which 
cannot fail. Why then should not the Churches be re- 
garded as ‘‘barracks’’ where Soldiers of the Cross are 
trained and strengthened, not only for the fight which 
they must endure as individuals, but for the great 
missionary work to those outside. ‘‘Go ye into all the 
world.’? We can’t all go to India or China or Africa; 
but we can go to the street corner and bear our testi- 
mony. Church-people properly regard overseas mis- 
sionary work as the demonstration of a Living Church; 
people outside the Church do not so regard overseas 
missionary work and the general tendency is to be a 
little suspicious of it. But a demonstration at the 
street corner would show the ‘‘outsider’’ that the 
Church has got something worth working for and 
worth talking about. 


What should be the type of outside work most likely 
to produce results bringing conversion to men and 
women, and men and women back to the Church? Un- 
doubtedly personal witness to the saving Power of our — 
Lord in daily life. The appeal must be from the 
heart to the heart.. Argument can safely be left to the 
expert; but for the rank and file, personal testimony to 
personal experience is best. For experience cannot 
be denied. 

More can be done; more should be done; more must. 
be done in the open-air! 


-_-- 
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“The More Abundant Life” 


We have been hearing a good deal of late about 
“The More Abundant Life,’’ but how to reach it, or 
rather enter into it, is not so clear. It is true that the 
scientists are giving us promises of a number of won- 
derful things in the future, such as the conquest of 
disease and the chemical production of food and many 
other necessaries of life through juggling with the ele- 
ments, but these hopeful anticipations are not yet 
within sight and may not be brought to pass in our 
own generation. 


Christ’s Idea of the Abundant Life. 


It is significant that the modern slogan :—‘‘The move 
Abundant Life,’’ is taken from the Gospel of St. John, 
where our Lord is quoted as saying :—‘‘I am come that 
they might have life and that they might have it more 
abundantly.’’ It is also significant that ‘‘The 
Abundant Life’’ spoken of by our Lord, is by no means 
the equivalent of ‘‘The Abundant Life’’ of which we 
hear so much today, for Christ, in another passage 
says:— ‘Take heed and beware of covetousness, for 
a man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the 
things which he possesseth.’’ Nor did He, Himself, in 
His own life, use His Almighty Power to provide Him- 
self with even life’s bare necessities. He was depend- 
ent upon the charity of others and He said of Himself, 
on one occasion, ‘‘The foxes have holes, and the birds 
of the air have nests; but the Son of Man hath not 
where to lay His head.’’ In fact, we may say that He 
showed a complete disregard of what is meant by 
‘‘The More Abundant Life,’’ promised to us today. 


A Different Estimate of Values. 


It is therefore quite evident that the life which He 
came to give to man was of an entirely different kind 
and one which would prove so satisfying as to render 
mere earthly possessions hardly worth considering in 
comparison. We find this clearly exemplified in the 
life of St. Francis of Assisi, who embraced poverty as 
being his ideal state of life, because he thought it 
would bring him into closer relationship with Christ 
than any other. While we cannot accept this ideal as 
a practical one for human society, the life of St. Fran- 
cis did have a wonderful influence throughout Europe 
in restoring to the world the truth that the higher 
values of human life must be found, not in material 
comforts and satisfactions, but in the development of 
the spiritual side of man’s nature, and of its relation- 
ship to God. This reminds us of the words of St. Paul 
when he wrote:—‘‘I count all things but loss for the 
excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord.”’ 
We have the material goods of life put entirely on one 
side and sacrificed in order that the higher life of the 
spirit might be set forward. 


An All-Important Question. 


What then is ‘‘The More Abundant Life,’’ which 
Christ said that He had come into the world to give 
to men, and which St. Paul and St. Francis estimated 
as of such inestimable value? In the first place it 
meant the opening up of new and vaster possibilities 
with regard to the higher life of man through the re- 


a a 


demption of the soul and its being brought into filial 
relations with God. That this involved a mighty change 
in the relationship between man and God may be seen 
from what our Lord said with reference to St. John 
the Baptist and the contrast between the spiritual 
status of man under the Old Dispensation as compared 
with that of the New. Our Lord’s words were:— 
‘Among them that are born of women there hath not 
risen a greater than John the Baptist; notwithstanding 
he that is least in the Kingdom of heaven is greater 
than he.’’ These words seem strange and hard to 
understand, but this is so because we fail to realize 
the exalted position to which we have been admitted 
as members of Christ’s Body, and therefore as joint 
heirs with Him of all the blessings of the Kingdom of 
God. When we do realize this, we shall understand 
more fully the vast possibilities which lie open to us 
as the sons of God and heirs of eternal life. 


A Very Important Distinction. 


It is necessary to make this absolutely clear, because 
there is danger lest our minds should come to identify 
“The Abundant Life’’ with the material blessings 
which, however desirable, have no power to give us 
complete satisfaction as may be proved from the fact 
that in a single year over fifty millionaires took their 
own lives, and this happened a few years before the 
depression. In the second place, ‘‘The more Abundant 
Life,’’ which Christ brought to the world, implies the 
opportunity which He has given to us all of associating 
ourselves with Him in the carrying out of His work 
in the world, that we may become instruments in His 
hands for bringing untold blessings to mankind. 


The Blessing of Service. 


The greatest blessing of which human nature is cap- 
able is to serve as His chosen vessels through whom 
His love and power may reach and bless and enrich 
the lives of multitudes, when we ourselves may only be 
partially conscious of what we are actually doing. At 
the present time the world seems to be far more con- 
cerned about economics, that is to say the material 
things of life, than those things which Christ came to 
give us. But this is a complete reversal of the Divine 
Order of things, as revealed to us by our Lord Jesus 
Christ, in unfolding to His Disciples and the multitude 
the principles of His Kingdom. For we find Him mak- 
ing this clear statement as to the relative values of the 
spiritual and material things of life:—‘‘Seek ye first 
the Kingdom of God and His righteousness and all 
these things shall be added unto you.’’ Just before 
saying these words, He reminded them that God has 
made provision for the birds of the air, and added :— 
‘“Are ye not much better than they?’’ A good master 
sees to it that his servants are properly provided for, 
but we stand in a closer relationship to God than that 
for we are His children. Only the other night on the 
radio, ‘‘Religion in the News’’ gave us this message, 
that Babson, the well-known expert on matters of busi- 
ness, had recently said, that what the country needed 
most of all to bring it out of its difficulties was a re- 
vival of Religion. 
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The Kingdom of God and the Second Coming of Christ 


By CHARLES W. LOWRY, JR., 


Associate Professor of Systematic Divinity, Virginia Theological Seminary. 


With this issue the Reverend Charles W. Lowry, Jr., Ph. 
D., Associate Professor in the Department of Theology of the 
Virginia Theological Seminary, begins a series of articles 
which will run through the season of Advent. Dr. Lowry 
hclds degrees from Washington and Lee, Harvard, Cambridge 
Theological Seminary and Oxford. After one year in parish 
work in California he came to his present position. He is 
widely regarded as one of the leading young clergymen of the 
Church. The Southern Churchman feels very fortunate in be- 
ing able to announce this series of articles, 


I. THE BACKGROUND. 


E HEAR continuously in church ecireles and from 
the pulpit of the Kingdom of God. This has 
been the case now for several decades. The rea- 

son, of course, is that towards the end oof the last cen- 
tury, as the result of the appleation of the historical 
method to Christian origins and to the New Testament, 
the Synoptic Gospels as such were discovered and it 
was felt that we could and ought to return to the his- 
torical Jesus portrayed in them. This Jesus, it was 
seen, had more to say about the Kingdom of God than 
almost any other single subject. He came preaching 
the Kingdom. ‘‘Repent ve, for the Kingdom of heaven 
is at hand’’ (Matt. 4:17. Cf. Matt. 3:2, 10:7; Mark 
1:15; Luke 4:43). 

The centrality of the Kingdom, in the teaching of 
Jesus, together with an unconscious but definite dogma 
of inevitable progress, based on the theory of evolu- 
tion and the rise of a new social consciousness, account 
for the preoccupation of modern Christianity with the 
concept of the Kingdom of God. But this preoceupa- 
tion and the concept generally entertained have been 
more regulated by the dogma of progress and _ social 
idealism than by the full teaching of the Synoptic 
Gospels. This teaching contains a large element that 
scholars deseribe as eschatological: that is, referring 
to last things or the end of the world. It seems to be 
related to a particular type of eschatology known as 
apocalyptic, of which the Apocalypse or Kevelation 
of St. John the Divine is an instructive though a later 
example. The essence of apcoalyptic is that the end 
of the age is near and that God will speedily intervene 
in history, bringing to an end the existing order of 
things and setting up a new order in which He shall 
reign, His will be done. Modern teaching in sharp 
contrast to this has been this-worldly and evolutionary. 
The Kingdom of God is to be the term of the normal 
world-order, the climax in society of that progressive 
development beginning with the advent of life in uni- 
‘cellular form and resulting, after countless millen- 
niums, in modern civilization. 

The Church, as the collects, epistles, and gospels of 
the Advent season will soon remind us once more, took 
up a standpoint in between apocalyptic and evolution. 
It accepted the full teaching of the New Testament on 
the Kingdom of God with one slight but far-reaching 
qualification. Where the general position of the New 
Testament is, as Prof. F. C. Burkitt has said, that de- 
scribed in Luke 19:19: ‘‘They thought that the Kine- 
dom of God should immediately appear,’ the Church 
postponed indefinitely the final judgment and the com- 
plete reign of God. But it did expect both and never 
rejected the eschatologoy of the New Testament. And 
the idea that made possible this solution, that was suf- 
ficiently elastic to bridge over the indefinite prolonga- 
tion of the interval between the original proclamation 
of the Kingdom and its eventful fulfilment, was the 
second coming of Christ. The Apostles Creed here as 
on so many points records with the utmost succinetness 
the thought of the Church: 


‘“And in Jesus Christ His only Son our Lord: 
who was conceived . ... born. . . sitteth on the 
right hand of God . . . from thence he shall eome 
to judge the quick and the dead.’’ 


N THE ADVENT SEASON the Church through the 
Prayer Book directs our thought to repentance, the 
Kingdom of God, judgment, and the coming again 

of Jesus Christ. The faithful Churchman will hear 
again at this time what the New Testament says on 
these themes. And as pointed out at the beginning 
of the present article, the Kingdom of God is a phrase 
that is constantly on the lips or ringing in the ears of 
most of us during much of the year. But though we 
continue to talk as people did twenty to thirty years 
ago, the world around belies our speech. The signs 
of the coming of the Kingdom on the earth—here and 
now—are far from encouraging. It will be some time 
before we recapture the mood of phrases like, ‘‘The 
Evangelization of the world in this generation,’’ 
‘‘Make the world safe for democracy,’’ ‘‘A war to 
end war,’’? and (is it not true?—the exhortation of 
Christian Everyman), ‘‘Let us bring in the Kingdom 
of God’. All this makes clear thinking on the whole 
subject desirable and indeed imperative, and consti- 
tutes the justification of the writer, as greatly daring 
and by request of one of the editors of the Southern 
Churchman, he attempts in overbrief compass to treat 
of these high and difficult themes. 


In concluding this first article, which has as its aim 
indicating both the present and the original back- 
ground, let us look again and more carefully at the 
antecedents and setting of the conceptions of the 
Kingdom and ,the return of Christ in the New Testa- 
ment. 

The phrase *‘the Kingdom of God’’ is in itself a sim- 
ple one. It means the reign of God or the sphere of 
the Divine Sovereignty. Moffatt translates it ‘‘the 
realm of God’’ (or Heaven: which is a cireumlocution 
for the Divine Name used especially by St. Matthew, 
who here, as in other respects, displays a particularly 
-rewish point of view). Behind the phrase and the 
idea which it denotes is the great Biblical conception 
of a theocracy. This is the thought of a rule of God, 
first within the limits of the Jewish people and state, 
then of the whole earth, through God’s chosen people, 
Israel. The idea should be narrowly nationalistic or 
nobly, universalisti¢c ; and in the Old Testament we find 
both tendencies given expression. It was the latter, 
however, which gripped the great prophets, and we 
find them translating their ideals, which are grounded 
in a vision of transcendent moral reality, into poetry 
that takes the form of a picture of a perfect social 
order. Wars will cease; universal peace will be the 
order of the world. Prosperity will abound. Even 
nature will be transformed: the lion and the lamb 
will lie down together. The knowledge of the glory 
of God will cover the earth as the waters cover the sea. 


The dream did not materialize. History was rough 
on the Jewish people. Much of our Old Testament is 
the record of the tragic but often profoundly. moving — 
and intensely and deeply religious.effect of adversity 
and suffering upon the souls of this people from the 
sack of Jerusalem and the great captivity (586 B. C.), 
to the invasion of Jerusalem and profanation of the 
Temple by Antiochus Epiphanes (169 B. C.). Then 
came the period of the Maccabees, with their heroie but 
eventually futile efforts to revive the independence and 
power of the Jewish kingdom, Finally in 63 B. C., with 


es 
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Pompey’s successful siege of Jerusalem, Jewry came 
under the Roman yoke. 


UT OF THIS historical tragedy—and the intel- 
lectual questionings and reasonings to. which it 
gave rise—was born the apocalyptic conception 

of the Kingdom of God. The heart of the concept was 
that history would draw to a sudden and dramatic 
climax, which would be the prelude to a new order 
of things: the Kingdom of God. The present evil order 
was doomed: nothing could save it. But the pessimism 
seemingly inherent in such a conclusion was made the 
basis of a profound optimism. For since God was, one 
could be sure that evil and iniquity represented but 
a passing phase. One could be certain there was a 
good time coming. But the implication was clear that 
only God could and would usher in such a time. The 
Kingdom would be the result of a Divine intervention. 
Thus the nerve of apocalyptic was the faith that God 
had not abdicated His power and that He was the 
ultimate determiner of history. It was the faith that 


‘““Though the cause of evil prosper, 
Yet, behind the dim unknown, 
Standeth God within the shadow 
Keeping watch above his own.’’ 


But the form—the temporal and schematic mould com- 
mon to varying acpocalypses or prophetic word-pictures 
of final things—arose from the belief that the times 
were growing late and that therefore the Kingdom of 
‘God was at hand. 

A word, finally, on Apocalypses and the relation of 
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the Messiah to the Kingdom. The first and most influ- 
ential of the Jewish Apocalypses is the canonical Book 
of Daniel (written probably not long after 168 B. C.) 
In one of the visions of Daniel described in this book 
there is a verse of crucial importance: 


““T saw in the night visions, and, behold, there 
came with the clouds of heaven one like unto a 
son.or man’ (7:13). 


The same figures reappears in a work in part based 
on Daniel and written around 100 B. C.—the ‘‘Si 
militudes of Enoch’’ (Book of Enoch, 37-71). The 
“fone like a son of man’’ has in Enoch become ‘‘the 
Son of Man,’’ a pre-existent heavenly being who 
‘sits on the throne of His glory’’ and is to judge even 
the potentates and kings of the earth. But this Son 
of Man has no earthly career; his appearance and work 
as sudge and King follow the end of the old order and 
the bringing in by God of the new age. In this respect 
the Enochie concept of the Messiah is typical. The 
same point holds for the Davidie Messiah or human sen 
of David’s lhne who was to be placed again on the 
throne of Israel—the other main line of Messianie ex- 
pectation. But the Son of David idea, while not with- 
out influence on the Evangelical narratives, is not im- 
portant from the standpoint of Jesus’ thinking (see 
Mark 12:85-37; Matt. 22:41-46; Luke 20:41-44),. or 
from that of the Church’s expectation of the return of 
Him who is Lord and Christ. From both angles it is 
the concept of the Son of Man that was determinative. 


(Next week—II. The Situation in the New Testament.) 


Home---Its Perils and Safeguards 


By ARTHUR B. KINSOLVING, 
Reetor of St. Paul’s Chureh, Baltimore, Maryland. 


‘‘For this cause I bow my knees unto the 
Father, from Whom every family in heaven 
and earth is named.’’—Ephesians 3:14, 15. 


FEW DAYS AGO at the dedication of Stratford: 


Hall as a national shrine I listened to a very 
thoughtful address by a man who has lately 


achieved great distinction as the author of one of our 


finest American biographies, Dr. Douglas S. Freeman, 
as he traced the remarkable history of the family whose 
home was at Stratford for more than two centuries, 
and pointed out the virtues which explained their 
almost unrivalled intellectual and spiritual influence 
through the years. 

The house at Stratford is built in the form of an H. 
It has eight cornerstones instead of four. The speaker 
took the H to stand for Home. This was the home of a 
great family for five or six generations. He recalled 
that the rise and decline of American families has been 
epitomized in the phrase, ‘‘Three generations from 
shirtsleeves to shirtsleeves.’’ The continuity of families 
like the Adamses of New England the Lees of Vir- 
ginia presents a striking contrast. For over two cen- 
turies, from President Thomas Lee, secretary of state 
for the colony of Virginia in 1649, the Stratford family 
produced a remarkable succession of men of outstand- 
ing ability, integrity and a high sense of public duty. 
The speaker went on to point out that the stability of 
the nation rests upon the maintenance of the family, 
which is today threatened in various and subtle ways. 

Among the cornerstones of family life he mentioned 
these traits as having been illustrated by the people 
of whom he was speaking: 

First, Wise marriages. From this circumstance there 
resulted a remarkable tradition of physical stamina, 


intellectual vigor, and: moral character. In six genera- 
tions there was but one scandal and one divorce. What 
a lesson in a country and an age when so many mar- 
riages are made from impulse, with no sober-looking 
to the future, no thoughtful and reverent questioning 
as to intellectual and spiritual affinity. How cheap 
and vulgar are the types of marriages flaunted before 
the public in this country today! 

Then he spoke of the way that good management, 
good husbandry, was another marked trait. It was 
not enough to have good blood, there must be thrift 
and industry; not enough to enter into an inheritance, 
that inheritance must be lived up to, improved and 
handed on. He noted next the strong decision of char- 
acter which marked these men. And then the speaker 
laid stress on the fine readiness of the men with such 
a background to give themselves to publie duty and 
high professional service. 


ERHAPS the greatest of all the changes affecting 

modern life is the change in our homes. Only in a 

small minority of American homes are the great 
and sounder traditions still carried on. Life does not 
center in homes as in former years. We rendezvous 
at home to sleep and at meal-times. Our life does not 
twine itself about a home as it once did. In some cases 
the change in inescapable. A lot of people must live 
in the homes of others. But we are under no necessity 
of losing so largely the cultus of home in the way that 
we have done, and the subject is worth considering 
from the angle of our Lord’s example. 

Christ Jesus was a member of a race in which the 
family had for generations been regarded as a great 
and sacred institution. He came from heights beyond 
our earthly vision, yet He came into a home. During 
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the Nazareth years He knew both the comfort and the 
security of a home. Its influence fell with full inten- 
sity upon the soul of Jesus. His entire theology was a 
sort of transfiguration of a true and reverent family 
life. Before Him God had been conceived of mainly 
as a Creator and a Judge. The richest and deepest 
name Jesus had for God was ‘‘Father’’. ‘‘When ye 
pray, Our Father which art in heaven.’’ He ever spoke 
of God in a filial way, teaching men that God’s feelings 
toward His earthly children are the feelings of the 
noblest and divinest Father, that He loves, seeks, for- 
gives and redeems. The first miracle that He wrought 
was at a marriage in a home. Again, when He met 
a funeral bier and learned that He who lay thereon 
was ‘‘the only son of his mother, and she a widow,”’’ 
He at once invoked His divine power and raised him 
to life again. He repeated the same miracle at the 
grave of Lazarus. He watched the little children dane- 
ing in the market-place with sympathy and interest. 
The greatest short story ever uttered was His parable 
of the boy who left a good home for the far country, 
became disillusioned and turned home again. He re- 
peatedly gave His disciples glimpses of the intimate 
and unique bond subsisting between His Father and 
Himself, declaring that the ‘‘Father loveth the Son, 
and showeth Him all things that He Himself doeth.”’ 
‘And yet at other times He expressed a beautiful, filial 
dependence upon the Father’s will, and a readiness to 
wait patiently until that will might be fully revealed. 
‘‘Wather, let this cup pass away from Me, nevertheless 
not My will, but Thine be done.’’ During the last week 
of His life He found sweet refuge in the home at Beth- 
any with three friends, Mary, Martha and Lazarus, 
whose loyalty symbolizes the immortality of love, and 
on the cross He recognized the deepest claims of home 
ties when He committed His mother in her agony of 
sorrow to the care of the beloved disciple. 


home-relations like Jesus Christ. All through His 

life you feel the power and influence of that Naza- 
reth home. In later life, when His great public mis- 
sion had begun, He had to leave that home and become 
a wanderer. He said, you remember, ‘‘Foxes have 
holes, and birds of the air have nests, but the Son of 
man hath not where to lay His head.’’ But none-the- 
less His language was always eloquent of home. God 
was ever His Father, and men were God’s children, 
needing forgiveness and strength, needing light and 
hope and joy. And St. Paul, himself a home-exile for 
the Gospel’s sake, caught up the great home words 
and said: ‘‘For this cause I bow my knees unto the 
Father, from Whom every family in heaven and earth 
is named.’’ 

It is rather unfortunate that the homes of which we 
hear most today are quatrrelsome homes, noisy homes, 
broken homes. ‘‘The most beautiful homes in the 
world are for the most part silent homes.’’ They give 
forth no loud sounds. It is the tragic homes of which 
we hear. These are played up luridly in our day to 
tease the jaded faculties of men. The deformities, the 
miscarriages, the criminal and disgraceful aspects of 
modern homes are becoming more familiar to the ris- 
ing generation than the loyalty and serenity of the 
thousands of homes in which the spirit of Christ abides. 
One fears at times that this constant presentation of 
scandals, quarrels, divorcees, and all sorts of impulsive 
disloyalties, may lead the young to believe that this 
is the to-be-expected thing in family life. There is so 
much of it, and it is served up in such infinite variety, 
that the natural inference might easily be that it is idle 
to expect to have life on a higher level. 


ie ALL the history of time none has ever hallowed 


THINK there was never a time when there was need 
I for more definite character-building work at home 
than now. A few days ago I was with a group of 
clergymen who were talking over some of their parish 
problems, when one of them spoke with deep feeling 
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of the loss in recent years of what is known as the fam- 
ily pew, that is, the pew that used to be filled with all 
members of the family. Quite often now heads of fami- 
lies will explain the absence of the young people on 
the ground that they were out late on Saturday eve- 
ning, so they had not disturbed them. The biggest par- 
ties are now given on the eve of the Lord’s Day, and 
when they keep young people out until the small hours 
of Sunday morning, the whole influence of God’s Day 
is neutralized. It is the fashion now for people to 
wait until late in the evening of Saturday before they 
start to parties, and only a few have the conscience 
to leave at an hour which will safeguard the integrity 
of the Lord’s Day. 

It is easy to see that this turning Sunday into a day 
in which people sleep off in the early hours the weari- 
ness of Saturday night is robbing the day of its mes- 
sage and its power. The witness for the sanctity of the 
home found in the parish church, with its font, remind- 
ing us of baptismal vows, its sanctuary of prayers, its 
altar, that forever tells us of the cost of our redemp- 
tion, is a divine and uplifting influence in our lives. 
People may pass it by and neglect it, but in erises they 
are again reminded of it. You know home is still home 
even when children have strayed far away. Jesus was 
never ashamed of Nazareth. We read that in the midst 
of His great mission ‘‘He came to Nazareth where He 
was brought up.’’ What memories must have flowed 
in upon His mind and soul! There was a simplicity 
in that ecarpenter’s home, where He had succeeded Jo- 
seph the breadwinner after his death. There was a 
deep religious reality there, an atmosphere which He 
loved. Joseph seems to have been a very noble father- 
type. And the Blessed Mary elicited always the filial 
tenderness and thought of her divine Son. All was 
not perfect in that home. There were brethren in the 
home who ‘‘did not believe on Him,’’ who probably 
said, ‘‘Behold this dreamer cometh,’’ as the brethren 
of Joseph had said of old time. Doubtless there was 
a sting of pain in this mistrust and unbelief. It re- 
minds us that’ injury does not always come from peo- 
ple outside, that a ‘‘man’s foes may be,’’ at times, 
“those of his own household’’;. that the finest, most 
godlike characters sometimes both in homes and in 
the Chureh of God are not fully appreciated for what 
they are. Then the horizon of the home ought not al- 
ways to bound our vision. Our Lord said that for His 
kingdom sake a man must sometimes ‘‘leave father 
and mother and sisters and brethren.’’ He Himself had 
done this. And yet it was true that the language of 
His theology was the language of home, and it is for- 
ever true that the Christian home is the institution 
which has felt His deepest influence, and that our reli- 
gion must begin there. 

My friends, if the habit of prayer in your home has 
been discontinued, reestablish it for your own and your 
children’s sake. If your children have dropped out 
of the family pew, on whatsoever pretext, try to bring 
them back. It may be that seeing your faith, your 
staunch, unyielding belief in the reality and precious- 
ness of divine worship and God’s altar, they may come 
back and bow the knee at your side. Pray about it, 
think about it, adhere to those standards you have 
inherited. Do not imagine that any other kind of 
success can ever rank with this. Look onward to the 
day when you can stand before your God and say, 
‘‘Here, Lord, am I and the children Thou hast given 
me.”’ 

* * * 


EDITORIALS. “3 
(Continued from page 3.) 
bishops who have the grace and culture that comes 
from Jewish ancestry, and scholars of our Church tell 
us that to really find the best of Christianity we must 
have the Jewish tradition. May the self-consciou: 
of the races eventually disappear. - 


sness 


“ 
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Tuberculosis-A Challenges to Youth 


By LOUISE STRACHAN, 


Director, Child Health Education, National Tuberculosis Association. 


E WHO HAS health has hope, and he who has 
pee has everything,’’ runs an old Arabian prov- 
erb. ' 

Hope 1s characteristic of youth, and health has long 
been regarded as one of youth’s prerogatives. Yet, 
for countless ages tuberculosis has been reaping a rich 
harvest in the field of youth. That it existed in the 
days of Egypt’s greatness is proved by the evidence 
found in recently unearthed mummies. Tuthankha- 
men, whose tomb in the Valley of the Kings was exea- 
vated in 1922, and whose age at death was not more 
than eighteen, appears to have died of tuberculosis. 
The disease has never been a respecter of persons: 
prince and pauper, poet and peasant, one and all have 
suffered its ravages. 

Tuberculosis seemed an invincible foe, and indeed it 
was until the genius of Koch discovered the cause of 
the disease—a tiny rod shaped germ known as the 
tubercle bacillus. This happened but half a century 


tuberculin test, a harmless skin test which reveals the 
presence of infection; the X-ray, which shows the de- 
gree of infection and disease; the sanatorium, and the 
surgical methods of treatment. Also learn the impor- 
tance of the practice of good daily health habits, which 
help prevent the disease from developing. There’s a 
reason for adequate rest, well-balanced meals, fresh 
air, and exercise! 

How can this be done? The National Tuberculosis 
Association and its affiliated associations are hard at 
work on this problem of youth. The tuberculin test- 
ing of high-school and college students is spreading 
rapidly in all sections of the country and the interest 
and support of high-school and college officials in this 
work is indicative of their recognition of its impor- 
tance. The first national conference on college hy- 
giene, held at Syracuse University in 1931, laid down 
specific recommendations for the inauguration and con- 
duct of an adequate tuberculosis program among col- 


ry 
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MEDICAL IMMORTALS 


Successful progress in the fight against tuberculosis is made possible chiefly by 
the discoveries of these three men. Robert Koch (left) noted German research 
worker, discovered the tubercle bacillus and proved it was the cause of tuber- 
culosis in 1882. Rene Theophile Hyacinthe Laennec (center) young French 
medical genius, invented the stethoscope in 1815. When only 45 he became a 
victim of the disease he did so much to help conquer. Wilhelm Konrad Roentgen 
(right) noted German physicist, discovered in 1885 what is probably the most 
important diagnostic aid in modern medicine—the X-ray. 


ago, in 1882, and since that time, when a real offensive 
was launched against this ancient enemy of mankind, 
the number of lives lost because of tuberculosis has 
steadily decreased. The tubercle bacillus is on the 
run! We know more about him today than has ever 
been known before in the history of the world. We 
know enough to abolish the disease and the question is 
not ‘‘Can we?’’ but ‘‘ Will we?”’ 

‘Here lies the challenge to youth. The fight cannot 
be won without the wholehearted interest and support 
of high-school and college students, for in their group, 
between ages 15 and 24, tuberculosis still triumphs in 
its old role of ‘‘Captain of the men of Death.’’ Most 
young people possess courage—it is twin to hope—and 
will face facts. The cold, hard fact of the matter is 
that tuberculosis causes more deaths among young 
people, between 15 and 24 than any other disease. 
What are they going to do about it? If they do noth- 
ing, how can the fight be won? 


HAT ean they do about it? First, learn the facts: 
Tuberculosis is preventable. It is curable. It 
is not herditary. It is a communicable disease 

spread only by close contact with a person whose spu- 
tum is filled with tubercle bacilli. Second, know the 
weapons with which the disease is being fought: the 


Be 


lege students, which includes not only tuberculin test- 
ing and X-raying, but also routine instruction in the 
personal and community aspects of the disease. This 
conference, sponsored by the American Student Health 
Association and the National Health Council, initiated 
by the National Tuberculosis Association, and its Pro- 
ceedings were published by the same organization. 
Now plans are under way for another conference to 
be held in 1936 to review the recommendations of the 
Syracuse meeting and strengthen and improve them 
in the lght of five years’ experience. The National 
Tuberculosis Association is closely associated with this 
undertaking also. 


N the high-school field much headway is being made. 
Field trips to local elinies and sanatoria arranged 
by tuberculosis associations for high-school stu- 

dents are being successfully carried on with the whole- 
hearted support of school authorities. The lively inter- 
est shown by the students and the batteries of ques- 
tions that have been turned upon the leaders of the 
expeditions prove once again that ‘‘youth will face 
facts’’ and is eager to know the whys and the where- 
fores of things. Viewing the tubercle bacillus under 
a microscope is a thrilling experience and the student 
who has done so is likely to become a missionary in 
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the cause of spreading the facts about tuberculosis. A 
friendly talk with the superintendent of the local sana- 
torium and a visit with him to the X-ray room will 
familiarize the young adolescent with the weapons used 


in the fight against this preventable disease and dis- 


pel any lurking fears he may be harboring. It is indeed 
curious how many otherwise intelligent adults still 
possess an unreasoning fear of tuberculosis. It is, of 


course, a ‘‘hangover’’ from the old days when a diag- 
nosis of tuberculosis meant tragedy. 
Will you accept this challenge? Will high-school 
and college students lend a hand to speed the fight, 
win the victory and place tuberculosis in the limbo of 
ancient and forgotten diseases that have plagued hu- 
manity? The campaign is financed by the annual sale 
of tuberculosis Christmas Seals, a penny each, so every- 
one may have a share. Buy and use these Christmas 
Seals. They are messengers of health and hope and 
happiness; they tell of the courage and faith which 
has insured the success of the fight thus far. But be- 
sides sharing in the purchase of these little stickers, 
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learn the facts about tuberculosis and help your loeal, 
state and national tuberculosis associations in their ef- 
forts to spread the truth about this preventable, curable, 
communicable disease. 
& * HK 
EXCUSED FROM GIVING TO MISSIONS. 

Those who believe that the world is not lost and: does 
not need a Saviour. 

Those who believe that Jesus Christ made a mistake 
when He said, ‘‘ Go ye into all the world, and preach the 
gospel to every creature.’’ 

Those who believe that the Gospel is not the power 
of God, and cannot save the heathen. 

Those who wish that missionaries had never come to 
our ancestors, and that we ourselves were still heathen. 

Those who believe that it is ‘‘every man for himself,”’ 
in this world, and who, with Cain, ask, ‘‘Am I my 
brother’s keeper ?’’ 

Those who want no share in the final victory of 
Christ. 

Those who believe they are not accountable to God 
for the money entrusted to them. 

Those who are prepared to accept the final sentence: 
‘‘Inasmuch as ye did it not to one of the least of these, 
ye did it not to me.”’ 

—Horace Bushnell. 
a * * 


VALUES. 
Stephen F. Reade. 

The race is not always to the swift, nor is achieve- 
ment always to the brilliant. Determination is gen- 
erally a controlling factor in the final results. 

So in character, it is not necessarily the genius for 
courtesy, nor the one who, under the inspiration of a 
crisis, acts the part of a hero, who reaches the heights. 

But, the peak is reserved for that one, who so esteems 
his values, that he lays hold of them with a grip of steel 
even though that grip bind him to a eross. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS « « 


We most respectfully urge you to 


for three months. 


please pay your subscription. 
As much as we dislike to take this step, from 


now on we shall be forced to cancel subscrip- 


tions on which payments have been overdue 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN COMPANY 
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THE WOMAN’S AUXILIARY 
Mrs. W. Shelley Humphreys 


Conditions Call for Study and Contemplation 


Reporting to the Woman’s Auxiliary executive board 
at its recent meeting, Miss Grace Lindley, executive 
secretary, said in part: 

““As I see it, two imperatives press us. The first is 
to think through present conditions to possible action 
on the problems of peace and war and on the prob- 
lems of present-day missions. . aie 

‘“‘Among the questions which must be considered in 
a new thinking into the mission of the Chureh are 
those of unity, of cooperation, of the personnel needed, 
of methods for awakening the interest of the Church 
in her mission, and of finding funds for her work. 

_ “Tf we are to contribute to the solution of such ques- 
tions, we should be reading and thinking carefully and 
deeply . . And while we need material on which 
to base the thinking, we need most of all quiet in which 
to do it. 

“So I am brought to the second imperative. We 
must seek deeper knowledge of God. If we believe, as 
I suppose we do, that God is in history, there can be 
little more important than finding out what He wants 
done now. And if we believe that He uses His crea- 
tures in the working out of His will, there can be noth- 
thing more important for us than to let Him make us 
fit for His use. And how ean we know Him except by 
contemplation and adoration?’’ 

From the Archbishop of York’s new book, **‘ Nature, 
Man, and God,’’ Miss Lindley quoted: ‘‘ Life can not 
be fully integrated about the self as center; it can 
only be fully integrated when it becomes God-centered. 
For God is the real center of the real world; His pur- 
pose is its controlling principle; only in Him therefore 
can all creatures find a center which brings them all 
to harmony with one another and with them- 
selves . og i 


School Built by United Thank Offering Receives Gift. 

Members who are somewhat familiar with the dispo- 
sition made of the United Thank Offering received at 
the Triennial Meetings, will recall that at one time 
$10,000 was sent to Japan for building a school. By 
turning to the Woman’s Auxiliary leaflet, ‘‘A Record 
and a Hope’’ (W. A. 106) it will be seen it was in 
1907, at the Triennial Meeting held in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, that this amount was reserved for the building 
of a training school for Bible women in Sendai, Japan. 

One of the many interesting features of our mission- 
ary work is trying to trace its growth and expansion, in 
size, number, and influence, as the years pass. 

This week there has come, through the Washington 
Diocese, news which must be of interest to every woman 
who contributes to the United Thank Offering and 
particularly to those who had a part in the offering 
of 1907. 

It is an acknowledgement of a gift of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary of St. Alban’s, Washington, D. C., to Aoba 
Jo Gakuin, Sendai, Japan, and excerpts from this let- 
ter written by Helen Boyle, principal, are given here: 

‘“Several days ago I received from Bishop Binsted 
a draft in Yen to the amount of the $500 which was 
given by the Woman’s Auxiliary of St. Alban’s Church 
in memory of Mrs. Weeks. The money has been deposi- 
ted in accordance with the wish of the donors and the 
Bishop has given me permission to use the interest 
for Aoba Jo Gakuin. 

-.“Aoba Jo Gakuin is our only mission school in To- 
hoku. We think it is very important. It was founded 


as a Training School for Evangelistic Workers, usually 
called ‘Bible women’ in English. It was given $10,- 
000 from the United Thank Offering, with which to 
build new buildings. 

‘‘About ten years ago a department for the training 
of Kindergarten teachers was added. Last year we 
reorganized and closed the Bible department and to- 
day the school is entirely a training school for Kinder- 
garten teachers. It is the only Christian Kindergarten 
Training School in Tohoku and for that reason serves 
not only our own Church, but others as well. 

‘“We take girls who are high school graduates and 
Christians, or have an understanding of what Christi- 
anity is. Our aim is to train these girls to be faithful 
teachers. Our course of study includes the regular 
curriculum of a Kindergarten Training School, and 
Bible, Church History, Personal Religion, and Christian 
Ethies as well. 

“This gift from the women of St. Alban’s Church 
will make possible a tuition scholarship. It has been 
my wish for some time to have a scholarship which 
might be given at the end of the first year to the 
student who had best shown scholarship ability, an 
understanding of the ideals of the school, and a spirit 
of cooperation and real effort in her work. I feel that 
a scholarship of that kind will help to keep the girls 
up to the standard we want them to attain, but which 
is high for Japanese girls. This gift will make such 
a scholarship possible.’’ 

Surely the growth and far-reaching influence of this 
United Thank Offering gift to Sendai, give cause for 
rejoicing. We can but think of how widespread and 
unending is the influence of the many Bible women 
trained there throughout these years and of the pos- 
sibilities of the large work now being carried on as 
outlined ‘in the foregoing message. How it stirs the 
imagination! How could one even estimate the doors 
of opportunity which this one gift has opened for the 
upbuilding of Christ’s Kingdom in the world? 


Principles of Giving Are Listed. 

From James Thayer Addison’s ‘“‘Our Expanding 
Chureh,’’ the following principles are given as those 
set forth at the Jerusalem Conference, a meeting which 
brought together the leaders at home and abroad of 
all the Protestant and Anglican Churches: 

1. Giving should always be an act of worship. 

2. We should avoid allowing any plan for raising 
money to become mechanical and impersonal. 

3. The presentation of missionary needs should as 
far as possible include the specific requirements of defi- 
nite fields and branches of work, in order that the 
personal knowledge, interest, and concern of the in- 
dividual supporter may be increased. 

4. To aid those who administer missionary work, 
giving must be regular and loyally sustained. 

5. More givers are more important than more money, 
and in the long run will mean more money. 

6. Any method for stimulating giving will always 
need to be supplemented by most thorough education 
of the people in the nature and purposes of the giving. 


O THOU who are the light of the minds that know 
Thee, the life of the souls that love Thee, and the 
strength of the hearts that serve Thee; help us so to 
know Thee that we may truly love Thee; so to love 
Thee that we may fully serve Thee, whom to serve is 
perfect freedom; through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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BISHOP GRAVE 


S SEES DISASTER 
AHEAD FOR CHINESE CHURCH— 
SHANGHAI AN EXAMPLE. 


Shanghai, China.—The Rt. Rev. Fred- 
erick R. Graves, D. D., Bishop of Shang- 
hai since 18938, issues the following 
statement concerning the work in his 
District: 

“As a result of the action in reduc- 
ing appropriations in the Missionary 
District of Shanghai by a cut of $10,- 
000 (U. S. currency) on the reduced 
budget of 1934, a difficult situation 
arose which had to be carefully consid- 
ered by the Bishop and Council of Ad- 
vice. We had to decide whether to 
close abruptly existing work and dis- 
miss workers, or to devise some plan 
for carrying on. 

“Tt was evident that stations once 
closed would probably never be _ re- 
opened. Furthermore, the large amount 
of the cut could not be covered in this 
way, because the evangelistic work is 
carried on with virtually no margin and 
very small appropriations to each sta- 
tion. To close down evangelistic work 
meant irreparable damage and the dis- 
missal of faithful Chinese workers. 


Schools and Hospitals Suffer. 


“Tt was therefore decided to lay the 
burden upon the educational and medi- 
cal work for the reason that the institu- 
tions coneerned had, in every case, an 
income outside the appropriation from 
home. It was a stern necessity and the 
result was that all hospitals, St. John’s 
University, and St. Mary’s Hall were 
cut—in -some cases one hundred per 
cent. 


“However, the most serious difficulty 
from which we are suffering is that we 
get no re-enforcements from home. 
When you consider that the Rev. Hollis 
Smith is the latest arrival of the clergy 
and that he came to China in 1922, 
the difficulty of the situation is appar- 
ent. I have again and again reported 
this state of things to the National 
Council but no help has come. ‘TFhe 
seriousness of the situation can hardly 
be exaggerated. 


Missionaries Gravely Affected. 


“The missionaries affected by the 
grave reductions of appropriations have 
met the situation in the very best spirit. 
‘It is impossible to deny, however 
bravely facts are faced, that there is 
a feeling among us that the Church is 
not back of us as it used to be. 

“We have no complaint to make, 
but we would ask that full considera- 
tion should be given to the fact that, 
although we have been able up to the 
present to hold our line the process 
cannot be repeated much longer. If 
we have to face similar conditions in 
1936 I see nothing for it but to dismiss 
our workers and close stations. Once 
that is done the Church will have lost 
the confidence of the Chinese Christians 
and irreparable harm will result.” 


There are fifteen and one-half million 
rural white people in America who are 
not members of any religious body. 
These constitute one of the most press- 
ing missionary problems of today. The 
Church must become more _ rural- 
minded. 
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NEWS FROM THE FRONT 


Rev. G. W. Gasque 


THE SANCTUARY. 

It is suggested that every priest offer 
a prayer for a Missionary District at 
least once a week before the Altar at 
the Celebration of the Holy Commun- 
ion, and that the priest and his people 
offer an additional prayer for the same 
District one or more times during the 
same week while at his private or fam- 
ily devotions. 


. 
——— 


PRAYER FOR IDAHO. 

O Lord, our Heavenly Father, we pray 
Thee to guard and to guide the Bishop 
and his staff of the missionary district 
of Idaho, and draw us into closer fel- 
lowship with them. Dispose the 
hearts of all Thy children everywhere 
to give gladly as Thou hast given ta 
us, that Thy Kingdom may be has- 
tened, and that Thy will May be done 
on earth as itis done in Heaven. Grant 
that in the spirit of humility, and that 
in the full purpose of a good intention, 
we may serve Thee more earnestly in 
the time to come; through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 


NEVADA MAKES DEFINITE PLANS 
FOR AN EFFECTIVE FORWARD 
MOVEMENT PROGRAM. 


Reno, Nevada.—Recommending an 
“All Nevada Mission,” a Committee on 
the Forward Movement has brought in 
a report at its recent meeting, with sug- 
gestions as to how the program should 
be carried out in the District, as fol- 
lows: 


1. That the Church is in the world 
but not necessarily of it, and that the 
Church through its teaders and then 
through the people must stand out for 
Christ above Caesar. 


2. Regular corporate communions of 
parochial groups, with both corporate 
and individual preparation for the same. 

8. To develop a spirit of fellowship 
on a large scale, parochial and inter- 
parochial, of men, women, and young 
people. $ 


4. To give a fresh consideration of 
the value of information and publicity. 
Use the local papers, bulletin boards, 
and such other methods as may seem 
practical and dignified, and to set apart 
a definite period of not less than two 
weeks to make a systematic canvass for 
subscriptions to the Church weeklies. 


5. To conduct a preaching mission in 
every parish during Advent. 


6. Make wide use of the Forward 
Movement literature, using it in preach- 
ing and teaching and to encourage oth- 
ers to read and use it, but do not give 
it away; create a desire for it by sell- 
ing it. Aim high, and never give up. 

This program may be made effective 
by enlisting the cooperation as far as 
possible of every individual and organi- 
zation in the District. 


NEWS FROM THE FRONT WANTED. 


Address all news items intended for 
this page to the Rev. G. W. Gasque, SN5 
Gordon Street, S. W., Atlanta, Georgia. 
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BISHOP HULSE REVIEWS CUBAN 
WORK AND CITES DANGERS 
MET BY MISSIONARIES. 


Havana, Cuba.—Against a  back- 
ground of continual unrest and hard- 
ship among the Cuban people, a back- 
ground that has varied all the way 
from dull despair at lack of food,and 
prevalence of disease to the sharp ter- 
rorism of bloodshed and bombing, 
Bishop Hulse reviews the’ Church's 
Work in Cuba. 

“These are the conditions,’” he avnites, 
“under which the work of the, Che fp 
has been carried on. It, has ma 
work of the missionaries difficult: Travel 
is uncomfortable’ and dangerous; and 
most of our missionaries are jin charge 
of several places. so; that they have, to 
travel from one place to another. , I 
was held up at the point of the bayonet 
by soldiers twice one night going: from 
Cespedes to Camaguey. 


PEN Sul 


Missionaries Carry On. | ‘ 

“In the face of these difficulties’ the 
missionaries have carried on: bravely 
and diligently. They have traveled on 
foot and on horseback, by automobiles 
and busses, and to some extent have 
used the railroad. The Archdeacon of 
Camaguey (the Ven. J. H. Townsend) 
has to visit twelve places in the course 
of each month. One of our missiona- 
ries goes to five places each week... . 
The work in Guantanamo suffered 
greatly during the year due to the ab- 
sence of a resident minister. I sent the 
Rev. Romualdo Gonzalez there in No- 
vember and since then the congregations 
have filled the church at both the _ 
ish and Engiish services. 


Rural Work Grows. 

“The town of Moron is desperately 
poor, but the Church’s work is grow- 
ing there. The mission has a school 
building and a rectory, but the church 
which was also included in the original 
plan is now greatly needed. The mis- 
sionary, the Rev. Ramon C, Moreno, 
has done a notable work establishing 
mission stations in the country around. 
He had 576 baptisms during the year, 
nearly all in rural places which he has 
to visit on horseback. 

“Rural work is important in the prov- 
ince of Matanzas also, centering at Bo- 
londron under the charge of the Rev. 
Vicente A. Tuzzio. He presented 150 
candidates for confirmation, and in the 
circuit centering at Cardenas, the Rev. 
Jorge H. Piloto presented 61. 


Exodus of Americans, 

“In Havana the exodus of English 
and Americans continues. Dean 
Blankingship had to remove the names 
of 97 families from his Cathedral list 
during the year, a net loss of over 60. 
Tourists who used to flock to the church 
in good years no longer come to Ha- 
vana. They contributed generously to 
our communion alms, and now that the 
demands for charity are increased, the 
offerings have diminished.” . 


From Copenhagen the chaplain of St. 
Alban’s English Church reports that 
the American Minister to Denmark, Mrs. 
Ruth Bryan-Owen, is a generous sup- 
porter of St. Alban’s and officiates as 
a Church warden. (Denmark, in 1924, 
was the first country to have a woman 
member of the Cabinet.) 
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YOUNG 


PEOPLE'S 


FELLOWSHIP 
SERVICE LEAGUE 


The Reverend Randolph F. Blackford 


Leader: Our program this evening 
consists of a Christmas carol, a paper 
on “THE CHRISTMAS SPIRIT’’, and a 
game of questions and answers on 
Christmas. We will choose sides and 
I will appoint captains. Then I will 
ask the questions. Each question will 
be asked until someone answers it. If 
no one can answer it, I will read the an- 
swer and come back to it later. Each 
question answered counts for the side 
that answers it. I will keep track of 
the questions answered with a pencil. 
Those taking part are: 


to read the carol 
Hymn No. 551. 

to read the paper. 

captains to choose 
sides, 
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The Christmas Spirit. 


Christmas Day is, of course, the birth- 
day of Jesus, and has been kept always 
as a feast of joy. and happiness. Prac- 
tically every Christmas story we read 
tells of how people who, at the beginning 
of the story, are sad and Selfish, at the 
end catch the spirit of Christmas and 
give presents to other people, especially 
the poor, and so are made happy them- 
selves. 

One of the best of these is Dickens’ 
Christmas Carol. In it, old Scrooge, 
who is a very mean and selfish old 
man, has three spirits come to see him. 
One is the Ghost of Christmas Past, 
one of Christmas Present and one of 
Christmas yet to come. Christmas Past 
shows him how happy he was as a 
boy when he kept Christmas by making 
other people happy. Christmas Present 
shows how happy today when they are 
friendly to everyone; and Christmas yet 
to come shows how Scrooge may be com- 
pletely forgotten because hs is so Ssel- 
fish that no one can care for him. In 
the end of the story, Scrooge determines 
he is going to try to make everyone 
happy on Christmas, and so he im- 
mediately sends a big turkey to his 
poor clerk, Bob Cratchet, and looks up 
his nephew, who had asked him to come 
to Christmas dinner. So the Spirit of 
Christmas may be said to be to try to 
make other people as happy as we can. 


Questions. 


1. Why do we give Christmas pres- 
ents? 

Ans.: Because of the first Christmas 
present to the world, the Infant Jesus. 

2. Why do people think of Santa 
Claus on Christmas? 

Ans.: Because Santa Claus is the Ger- 
man name for St. Nicholas, a Greek 
gaint who taught people about Christ 
and how to keep Christmas. 

3. Why do we have Christmas trees? 

Ans.: It was an old German custom 
to hang presents on the oak in honor 
of Tjor, their heathen god, and mission- 
aries pointed out that oaks die in win- 
ter, but the fir or cedar or pine are 
green, so we hang decorations on it in 
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Christmas Program 


honor of our God, who keeps all things 
alive. 

4. Why do we sing carols on Christ- 
mas? 

Ans.: Because people always wrote 
and sang songs on feast days, and 
Christmas is a great feast day. 

5. What does the word ‘‘Noel’’ 
sing in Christmas hymns mean? 


we 


Ans.: It is the French word for 
Christmas, 

6. Do all countries tell of Santa 
Claus? 

A. No; the French call him Father 
Christmas. 


7. Why does Santa dress in red? 

Ans.: Because St. Nicholas lived in 
the North, and people liked bright colors 
there as a contrast to the snow. 

8. Why does Santa drive reindeer? 

Ans.: Because in Russia the reindeer 
and not the horse was the ‘beast of 
burden. : 

9. What is the significance of the 
burning fire on Christmas cards? 

Ans.: In the middle ages the nobles 
sent the men out to get the Yule log. 
As long as this was unburned the 
servants had holiday. 

10. What does Yule mean? 

Ans.: It is the Scandinavian word 
for Christmas. 

11. How long does the Church keep 
the Christmas season? 

Ans.: Until the feast of the Epiphany. 

12. When is the feast of the 
Epiphany? 

Ans.: January 6. 

13. What does Epiphany commemo- 
rate? 

Ans.: The coming of the Wise Men 
to see Jesus. 

14. Did not the Wise Men come on 
the first Christmas? 

Ans.: No, the Bible says, Herod in- 
quired when the Star appeared, and 
later killed all children two years old 
and under. So Jesus was about two 
years old when the Wise Men came. 

15. Why do we have snow scenes on 
Christmas cards? 

Ans.: Because Europeans are accus- 
tomed to think of snow at Christmas 
time. 

16. Did the heathen have any feast 
at Christmas time? 

Ans. Yes, it came close to the shortest 
day of the year, December 22. 

17. Why did the heathen keep this as 
a feast? : 

Ans.: Because they considered it the 
proof that when days got longer, sum- 
mer was on its way. 

18. How did the heathen keep Christ- 
mas Day? 
Ans.: 

liquor. 

19. How should Christians observe 
the day? 

Ans.: The word Christ-mas shows, 
mass being the old world for churck- 
going, and Holy Communion. 

20. Why do we have a midnight 
service on Christmas Eve? 

Ans.: Because of the tradition that 
Jesus was born at midnight, 

21. Why do we sometimes have a 
boar’s head on Christmas cards? 


By eating and _ drinking, 


Ans.: Because on Christmas Day peo- 
ple liked to eat the wild boar. 

22. Give another reason for a boar’s 
head on Christmas cards? 

Ans.: Because eating the boar, or 
wild pig, showed they were Christians, 
not Jews. 

23. Why do we have holly on Christ- 
mas cards? 

Ans.: Because holly does not drop its 
Vath and so is an emblem of eternal 
ife. 

24. Why is the poinsetta called the 
Christmas flower? 

Ans.: Because it blooms at Christmas, 
when people in the North like to’ give 


it in pots as presents. 

25. Do French children hang up 
stockings? 

Ans.: No. 


26. What do French children do in- 
stead of hanging up stockings? 

Ans.: They put shoes outside the door 
for Father Christmas to put a coin in. 

27. Why do we have candles ‘in win- 
dows on Christmas? 

Ans.: Another German custom, to 
show we want to welcome the Holy 
Family and not be like Bethlehem and 
send them to a stable. 

* * * 


Youth and Good Will. 
There’s a faint, faint glow in the dis- 
tance, 

Though the sky hangs dark’ with 

night. 
There’s a bright, bright flare through 
the sullen glare, : 

And a strangely streaming light.’ 
There’s a dim, dim 

stronger, 

As of feet pressing toward the goal; 
We can feel the throb of their march 
toward God; 

*tis Youth, who has seen life 
whole. 
O arise in might, Youth, and robe thee 

With the mantle of peace, all white; 
And then, girded with love, by thy fel- 

lowship prove 

That thy vision is truth and right. 


sound growing 


For 


So march on in the flush of thy cour- 
age, 

And let those who are strong take thy 
stride, 

Till the youth of all lands shall warmly 
clasp hands; 


Then Peace and Good Will may 
abide. 
—N. L., in St. Andrew’s Cross. 
* * * 


The Really Poor Man. 

A man is poor: 

If he is without friends. 

If he has lost his self-respect. 

If his morals are questionable. 

If he has lost his grip upon himself. 

If he is selfish, uncharitable or cruel. 

If his mind and soul have been neg- 
lected. 

If he has traded away his character 
for money. 

If making money has crowded out 
the cultivation of his spiritual life. 

If all his investments and possessions 
are laid upon earth and he has no 
treasures in heaven. 
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BOOK REVIEWS i 


F OPELESS—YET THERE IS HOPE: By Dr. Arno-. 
Gaebelein. Cloth. Pp. 193. Published by Our Hope, 
456 Fourth Avenue, New York City. ~ Price, $1. 


In this volume, Dr. Gaebelein has reached the pinnacle 
of his scholarly and monumental studies of conditions in 
our agitated age. With keenness of vision, analytical acu- 
men, convincing testimony buttressed by voluminous facts, 
figures and references from widely differing. sources, he 
has swept the horizon, discerned the threatening menace 
to our civilization and found a place and mission for the 
inigmatical Jew. He convinces us in clear, balanced syn- 
thesis that the solution of our present unrest lies in the 


, application of the predictions of the Word of. God to the 


' Lee, in which he affirms his conviction that Mrs. 
given us a Classic, 


‘days in which we live.” 


‘ war, strains at the leash for another bloody holocaust. 
recite our 


| guished world crying out 


‘day are fruitlessly seeking to evoke by the humanely, 


~for granted. 


confessedly entangling problems of our distraught human- 


ity. 


H. L. Mencken, who cannot be said to have any partial 
leanings towards:the Christian Faith, declared somewhile 
ago, “If the ministers will read their New Testaments, they 
will see that the Founder of Christianity outlined the very 
He referred to the predictions of 
St. Luke, Chapter 21, in which we find “wars and rumors 
of wars,” “men’s hearts failing them for fear and for look- 
ing after those things which are coming on the earth,” 

Are we not seeing that the well-intentioned League of 
Nations is facing an issue which proves its incapacity to 
prevent war? Can we bring about peace? . Certainly we 
cannot, so long as an unregenerated race with a lust for 
We 
belief that ‘‘He shall come to judge the quick 
Do we really think so? Is not the an- 
for the ‘“‘Prince of Peace’’? 
Do we dare to array ourselves with that numerous ‘company 
which spiritualizes or allegorizes the plain statements of 
the prophecies and complacently utters the consolation, 


and the dead.” 


‘falls well’’? 


Let us be honest with ourselves and get into line witt 
Dr. Gaebelein, beholding with his perspective, partaking 
of his sympathies, reaching out unto his grasp of potentiali- 
ties, yet to be expressed, and which the statesmen of the 
but 
impotent efforts of treaties, leagues, courts and councils. 

To miss this book is to court negligible lack of informa- 
tion, inspiration and an intelligent comprehension of world 


perplexities and possibilities. Do get it. 
a K. M. 
* * * 

ME-SPUN: By Olive Pangburn Katz. Art Paper. 
Pp. 62. Published by The Wm. B. Eerdsmans Publish- 
ing Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan. Price, 40c. 
HAUTY FOR ASHES: By W. G. Polack. Art Paper. 

Pp. 56. Same publisher and price. 


Home-Spun, a collection of verses and poems, original, 
offers a thoughtful interpretation of things usually taken 
Who has been moved to ask Little Boy Blue 
how he came to be asleep? or Why Jack Spratt and his 
wife did not divide the lean and the fat? Mrs. Katz takes 
just such trifling things to which we have all been accus- 
tomed without analysis, and puts upon them a truly phi- 
losophical and entrancing revelation of life and its proh- 
lems: Possibly no one has ever considered the task which 
she has so genuinely and humanly worked out, 

The introduction by our ‘esteemed friend, Dr. Robert G, 
Katz has 
lends weight to this contribution to a 
field of intelligent research, novel and attractive. A very 
good book for a Christmas gift. 

Beauty for Ashes is a book of poems dealing with life 
and its varied experiences. These poems are not common- 
place and crude. They present thinking and aspiration. 
Covering the usual themes of our daily calling and their 
interpretations, they add as well the Nativity, Gethsemane, 
Calvary, and Easter incidents in our Lord’s life. 

Another fine book for Christmas giving. It will lift many 
above the prose and petty things and carry us to the more 
lofty ideals of our earthly career. We may praise the au- 
thor for discovering and delineating in poetical phrase the 
sublime thought that our God, not only saves us from our 
sins, but by His alchemical power transmutes our losses 
into gains, our sin and shame into glory. 

cae: 


* * * 
IANA: By Mrs. Montayne Perry. Cloth. Pp. 196. Pub- 


lished by The Abingdon Press, New York City. Price 
$1.50. 


‘A readable and constructive novel, having as the jacket 
of the book states, “‘the background of glamorous Hoily- 
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wood; modern, rushing Chicago and ancient, colorful Mex- 

ico. Primarily concerned with high adventure and romance, 

the story yet carries the conviction that. life’s fullest ad- 

ventures and keenest joys come to those who.face its situa- 

tions with sincerity and accept them with courage and 

faith.” Bust»: 
A suggestive gift for Christmas. 

* %* ck Ee 

LAD DAYS IN GALILEE: -A Story of the Boyhood of 

Jesus: By Marian Keith. Cloth. Pp. 141. Published 

sy The Abingdon Press, New York City, N. Y. Price, 

$1.00. 


To young minds the imagination is free to picture all 
sorts of lovely things about Him who ‘was made Man.’’ 
“Being made in the likeness of men,’ His early days may 
be framed in settings consistent with a devout spirit.” St. 
Luke alone draws aside the curtain of His boyhood spirit. 
Far from the absurdities of the Apocraphal med this 
book carries a vivid and rational atmosphere. 


In order that she might add colorful touches to her nar- 
rative, the author visited the Galilean hills and the’ haunts 
ot Nazareth. Another fine book for Christmas giving.’ 

Ko Me 


* * * 


HE DIAMOND JUBILEE SOUVENIR OF THE. KES- 
WICK CONVENTION: Autograph Testimonies, «Art 
Paper. Pp. 68. Published by Marshall, Morgan and 
Scott, Paternoster Buildings, London, England. Price, 408. 


Many Americans recall with joy the visits to this country 
of such men as Dr. F, B. Meyer, Prebendary Webb-Peploe, 
Dr. Charles Inwood, Dr. Stuart Holden and others, who 
have graced the Northfield Conferences and given to Ameri- 
can Christianity rich concepts of our spiritual privileges 
and powers. This book will revive the memory of such men 
and their messages. K. M, 


% * * 


OD’S PICKED YOUNG MEN: By Henry K. Pasma. Art 

G Paper. Pp. 96. Published by The Bible Institute Col- 

portage Association, Chicago, lilinois. Price, 20c, 

An attractively presented biography of such Bible char- 

acters as Abel, Jacob. Moses, Gideon, Samuel, David, A al 
iel, Paul, Stephen, and our Lord Himself. a. 


We are aware that to the average mind the juices: of 
interest and instruction were long ago extracted from these 
outstanding personalities. But here is a presentation fresh 
and winsome. .The only fault we can find is that it gives 
too much for such a price. For every chapter is a sermon 
in embryo. : 

The distinguishing characteristics may be noted as ee 
diction, clear perception, analytical acumen and a living 
throb of human interest. The author makes these young 
men live again in our midst. They are twentieth century 
men and belong to our times. We greet them, not through 
the musty past, but the vibrant present. 

Every pastor would do well to order a quantity for ecir- 
culation among his young people; or at least one chapter 
might be read at the convenings for instruction, inspira- 
tion and service. 

We cannot too highly commend this effort of a dedicated 
teacher and sympathetic leader. = 
K, Nea i, 

* * * se 
ONGS OF SAINTS AND SINNERS: By Alfred G. Rolfé, 
A. M., Litt. D. Published by Christopher Pues 


House, Boston, Mass. Price, $1.50. 
uF 


This book is written in the language used by the young 
people of today. The purpose of the book is to make the’ ‘old 
Bible stories so attractive that those reading them will ‘want 
HY read the same thing in their Bibles and always remember 

em. 

Some may feel that some of the rhymes are “flippant’’, 
but the author’s reply is that “in the thoughts of the present 
generation these characters wear no halo.” 

Tarik gn 


* * * 


\UBBY RETURNS: By Frances Joyce Farnsworth. Pub+ 
lished by The Abingdon Press, 150 Fifth Avenue, ey: 
York City. Price, $1. fi, 


This is a fine little volume of bear stories for eniemennd 
written by one who had the pleasure of visiting the famous. 
Yellowstone National Wonderland, where she took pictures, 
and observed the habits of young bears. It is really thrill; 


ing to read these stories to boys and girls, for the authoress 
a SEY 


pictorially makes the cubs act like: children. 
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FAMILY DEPARTMENT 


DECEMBER, 
t. First Sunday in Advent. 
8. Second Sunday in Advent. 
Third Sunday in Advent. 
-. Ember Day (Wednesday). 
Ember Day (Friday). 
St. Thomas (Ember Day), Saturday. 
- Fourth Sunday in Advent. 
Christmas Day (Wednesday). 
26. St. Stephen (Thursday), 
27. St. John Evangelist (Friday). 
28. Holy Innocents (Saturday), 
29. First Sunday after Christmas. 

* * * 


COLLECT FOR THE FIRST SUNDAY 
ADVENT. 

Almighty God, give us grace that we 
may cast away the works of darkness, and 
put upon us the armour of light, now in 
the time of this mortal life, in which Thy 
Son Jesus Christ came to visit us in great 
humility; that in the last day, when He 
shall come again in His glorious majesty 
to judge both the quick and the dead, we 
may rise to the life immortal, through Him 
who liveth and reigneth with Thee and the 


IN 


Holy Ghost, now and ever. Amen. 
* * * 
HONOR. 
I wouid not teach that boy of mine; 


That cnly, victory is fine, 

Nor preach material success 
To him as glorious unless 

He gains it with his head erect, 
His honer and his self-respect. 


JT first would have him learn that he 
Of self must always victor 
That failure’s not a thing to fear, 
If he retains a conscience clear; 
That there’s more joy in grim defeat, 
Than victory that marks a cheat. 


nes 


be, 


T want to teach my boy to choose 

The path of honor though he lose: 

Pa rather he'd come home at night 

And say to me: “I lost the fight, 

But I stood up and let it go 
'~And never struck one unfair blow.” 

—Detroit Free Press. 
* * ~ 
The Glory of the Unfathomable. 
ewe. (Mls 

There is yet another depth we cannot 
fathom suggested by the words of our 
Saviour: ‘‘Again, I leave the world.” 
That, indeed, is a great mystery. He 
came forth from God. He came into 
the world. But, after thirty-three years 
year—eighteen of which were spent in 
the obscurity of Nazareth——He left the 
world. And there we are introduced 
to the thought of His shameful death, 
His triumphant Resurrection, and His 
glorious Ascension unto the glory of 
God. 

If we were to ponder these words 
leisurely, we should come to the con- 
clusion that there must have been some 
great purpose why He left the world. 
Why did He not stay longer? He left 
the world, according to human measure- 
ments, when He was quite a young man. 
Why did He leave it so soon? There 
can only be one answer: it was because 
His work was finished: “I have com- 
pleted the work Thou gavest Me to do.’’ 

The very fact that He left the world 
should be to us a source of profound 
comfort, for it suggests the complete- 
ness of His redeeming mission. There 
was nothing left undone. He antici- 
pated and perfected everything. We 
may rest now upon the finished work 
of Christ. The very fact that He left 
the world is the guarantee that there 
is nothing left for us to do except to 
trust in His redeeming blood. 


“No work is left undone, 
Of all the Father willed: 

His toil, His sorrows, one by one 
The Scriptures have fulfilled. ’ 


This, in some ways, is the deepest 
depth of all—that, in that short life- 


time, He should have completely ad- 
justed matters between heaven and 
earth, so that henceforth sinful men, 


through Him, might be just with God. 
We are to rejoice upon every remem- 
brance of the finished work of Christ. 
We can never talk about it too much: 
we can never be too thankful for it. 
Although the early disciples must have 
felt themselves bereft and desolate 
when He went away, yet the facet that 
He did go away is clear proof that His 
work is completed. 

So we come to the final depth of the 
text: “And go to the Father.” There 
we have the suggestion of His exaltation 
at the Father’s right hand. And we are 
to remember that the Man of Love, the 
Crucified, is now the glorified Lord in 
heaven. He is there as our Representa- 
tive. He took to heaven a gloritieu 
body, and all the trumpets sounded 
for Him on the other side,’ 

In this respect we need to be very 
careful in our use of reiigious symbols. 
‘Without desiring tor one moment ti 
hurt the feelings of those from whom 
we differ, it must be pointed out that 
it is profoundly misleading to think o: 
Jesus today in terms of a Crucifix. 
There is something painful in the sigh 
ot a wayside shrine where the Lord 
Jesus is depicted as a lacerated, broken 
Mar of Sorrows. That is only half the 
truth. He is gone to the Father. H 
is exalted at the right hand of the Maj 
esty on high. We do not yet see al! 
things under His feet, but we see Him 
crowned with glory and honour. On 
very worship every Lord’s Day is in 
the name and in the presence of a Risen 
and Ascended Saviour, and our very de- 
sire to be obedient to His claim is the 
outcome of that great truth. 

Here, then, are four profound facts 
which He Himself set forth. They rep- 
resent the glory of the unfathomable. 
But, even though we cannot reach their 
deepest depths, we can think of them 
and rejoice in them, for they will give 
us true views of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and they will help us to render Him 
that kind of service and allegiance of 
which He is so supremely worthy. 

—Record (English). 
” * * 
The Poetry of Jesus. 

Prot. Moulton, author of “‘The Mod- 
ern Readers’ Bible,’’ says that Matthew 
7:24-27 is the greatest of all short 
poems. That is praise, indeed, when 
we consider Tennyson’s ‘‘Ulysses,”’ 
Keats’ ‘“‘Ode to a Nightingale,’’ and 
Shelley’s ‘“‘Ode to a Skylark.’’ But 
when we read carefully the poetry of 
Jesus, we find such amazing simplicity 
and perfection of language and rich 
and sensuous imagery, such crystalline, 
clear thought and perfect artistic form, 
such intensity and moral grandeur, that 
lovers of supremely great poetry must 
concur with the estimate of Moulton. 
“Consider the lilies, how they grow; 
they toil not, neither do they spin, and 
yet I say unto you that Solomon in 
all his glory was not arrayed like one 
of these.’’ All the elements of a su- 
perb short poem are gathered together 
in that exquisite little gem. Consider 
the vine and the branches in John 15, 
the Sower and the Mustard Seed, in 
Matthew 138, the Sheep and the Goats 
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in Matthew 26, the Good Samaritan 
in Luke 10, and the Prodigal Son in 
Luke 15. Jesus was the greatest poet 


of all times. 
—Southern Christian Advocate. 
* * * 
The Worst Sin. 

Jesus gave no special list of. sins. 
The worst sin, according to Him, was 
the sin of an,unloving heart. Those 
He condemned most. were the people 
who pretended to be what they were 
not, the slackers who looked back, and 
those who made a little child, of any- 
one weaker than themselves, to stum- 
ble. He made personal friendship with 
many outcasts. In His great story of 
the sheep and goats the two classes may 
have had the same doctrines, but noth- 
ing was said of that. They were both 
unaware of having done or failed to 
do anything special. The one were so 
selfish that they never noticed that they 
had been so, and the others so unself- 
ish that it never occurred to them they 
had done anything of a special charac- 
ter in helping others. But Jesus! di- 
vided them not according to anything 
else, but what they had done or failed 
to do to others. yt 

—From Christ and Conduct, 
by E. S. Waterhouse) i” 

* a Eo ie 
God's Presence. : 

li God’s people had eyes to discern 
that inheritance which is their surest 
possession, they would know that always 
when life’s crises are most acute, when 
life’s experiences are darkest, theluni- 
nous presence of the Invisible One! shines 
most brightly and clearly. When light 
falls upon the path and the goings of 
life’s journeys are all present, He may 
withdraw Himself into the shadows. It 


is comforting to know that He mani- 
fests Himself according to our need. 
His’arm is ready for us to lean upon 


in the hard places. When our s2uls are 
being tried with the dangers of the un- 


tried way, he is within calling.’ dis- 
tance. This assurance is voiced on every 
page of the living Word. “As ft have 
been with my servants of old, so will 
I be with thee.’’—J. C. Massee, D. -D. 


The Great Giver. 

It is a great day in the Christian’s 
life when he learns that God always 
gives more than we can ask or think. 
He may not give the exact thing? for 
which we ask. Often He does not. But 
He never gives us less, but always more, 
than we seek. Karl Barth, the great 
Swiss theologian, in a stirring passage 
in one of his books, stresses this thought 
by the use of an illustration. Our Lord, 
he says, does not come into whatever 
darkness that may have laid hold upon 
our soul in order that He may light a 
candle to push back the blackness ‘a lit- 
tle. He comes rather to turn the night 
into day; to make life all bright. and 
glorious. It is so in our prayer life. 
We may not pray well. But when we 
pray the best we can, God always goes 
beyond our prayers. He is the Great 
Giver. 

* * * 
I saw the mountains stand 
Silent, wonderful and grand, 
Looking across the land 

When the golden light was falling 
On distant dome and spire; 

And I heard a low voice calling, 

“CGome up higher, come up higher,” 
From the lowlands and the mire, 

From the mists of earth’s desire, 
From the vain pursuit of pelf, 
From the attitude of self: 

“Come up higher.’ 

—Dr. Hight C. Moore. 


Bishop Colmore says that the Church 
dispensaries, undermanned and poorly 
equipped, are the sole agency for relief 
of suffering roankind in the crowded 
country sections of his Diocese. 
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FOR THE CHILDREN 


For the Southern Churchman. 
ALONG THE PAGE OF YEARS. 
Hilda Butler Farr. 
Life is a book we all may read 
Irrespective of creed or clan, 
The pages are written from day 
With the words of man. 


to day 


Stories are told with a magic pen 
That is dipped in memory’s ink, 
And every chapter contains a dream 
As a lovely link. 


Life is a book We all may read 

From beginning until the end, 

And between the lines are grief and pain 
And a smile to blend. 


God is the author who closes the book 
When the story of life is done, 

The climax arrives and gently fades 
With the falling sun. 

. x » = 

¢ Lovely Things. 

Some time ago in the “British Week- 
ly,’’ published in London, England, there 
appeared some lists from children, in 
answer to a question, ‘‘What are the 
loveliest things you know, persons not 
counted?”’ 

The Southern Churchman, in a late 
issue, asked its young readers to send 
us their lists of ‘“‘loveliest things.’’ The 
following was sent in by our young 
friciuds, Jacqueline and Jeanne Clarke, 
aged six and eight years, of Pocomoke 
City, Maryland: 


Loveliest Things, 

Our church at Easter. 

Vespers (a poem by A. G. Milne). 

A canoe gliding on the water. 

Pink satin ballet slippers. 

‘The feel of silk pajamas. 

Moonlight night and stars. 

Empire State building. 

Violets and hyacinths. 

The window over our altar when the 
sun shines through it (Jesus in the kee 
den). 

The palace of dolls (in a large Ngee 
ment store at Christmas). 

Sunset on the water. 

Grandmother’s hair. 

Christmas tree ornaments. 

By Jacqueline and Jeanne Clarke. 
* * * 


SOME BRAIN TEASERS. 


) Try This One. 

1. Take six matches or toothpicks and 
make four triangles out of them by plac- 
ing them together. 

, Place six pennies in two straight lines 
80 that there are four in each line. 


Some Untangling. 
These are things we have on Fourth 
of July: glsfa; insec; eskmo; rfeicek- 
resra; hsmetac. 


Riddles. 

1. What is it that lives in a littla 
white house, that is very smooth on 
the outside, has no windows, and when 
the comes, the house cracks alJ 
to pieces? 

2. What has arms, legs, no head, can 
not run and play, but you can sit in 
its lap? 

3. What is it that needs a pen every 
day, but can not write? 

4. What is it that has a bark, but 
ean not make a single sound, always 
stays by the house, but leaves in the 
spring? 

5. What kind of a bag is it that men 


have lots of, little boys and girls have 


some, but a baby hasn’t any? 
6. What is it that has a round head 
that you can beat on? 


7. What is it that has a long, red 
jacket, a stringy tail and blows his 
jacket to pieces on a certain day in the 
month of July? 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES. 


Try This One. 

1. Place three of them so they form 
a triangle. Now place the other three 
matches at each corner, and stand these 
up so they come together at the top. 
You now have one flat triangle and three 
made by the matches standing up. 

2. Place three pennies in a row, then 
one on either side of the middle one. 
The sixth penny is placed on the top 
of the middle penny. 


Some Untangling. 


Flags, noise, firecrackers, matches. 
Riddles. 
1.-Chicken. 2. Chair. 3. Pig: 4 
Tree.- 5. Pocket. 6. Drum. 7. Fire- 
cracker, 
—Modern Woodman. 
= * * 
A Dash for Life. 
It is 8 A. M, in the Union Station in 


Chicago; suburban trains are belching 
forth commuters who rush for their 
offices. In the midst of the hub-bub 
and noise there slips into the sheds one 
of the crack passenger trains from Se- 
attle. From this train there is borne 
a stretcher on which rests a child, Mar- 
garet, two and a half years old. 

Margaret, accompanied by her mother 
and father, is making a desperate dash 
for life. Exactly two weeks previous 
to her arrival in the Union Station in 
Chicago, she and her parents left Tokyo, 
Japan, on twenty-four hours notice. 

The child had been ill for several 
wecks. The best physicians in Japan 
had examined her. The father is on the 
staff of St. Paul’s University, Tokyo, and 
has access to the best medical facilities 
of the Nippon. At last the difficulty was 
diagnosed as an obstruction at the base 
of the brain. No physician in Japan 
would undertake the delicate operation. 
And so, with but a fifty-fifty chance that 
the long trip half way round the world 
would save the life of the infant, the 
infant, the mother aad father set forth; 
caught a fast boat from ‘Yokohoma the 
following day, and started their long 
trip across the Pacific and then across 
the United States. Their destination 
was Bosten where at the Childrea’s Hos- 
pital one of the greatest brain surgeons 
in the world was commissioned to un- 
dertake the operation. 


Fortunately the passage across the 
Pacific was calm. The child was en- 
cased in a frame to prevent undue dis- 
turbance of the spine. Seattle was 
reached; then the crack train was 
boarded for Chicago; over the moun- 
tains the altitude affected the baby and 
for three nights it was doubtful if she 
could continue the trip. Train officials 
were at the command of the desperate 
mother and father in order to make the 
trip 2s easy as possible. 

At last, Chicago. Here a little party 
of friends, also advised by cable, was 
on hand. The child was carried care- 
fully to the station emergency hospi- 
tal; she was bright and smiling obliv- 
ious to her critical condition. Although 
her parents are Americans, the baby 
speaks only Japanese; she chattered 
with her mother in her babyish way. 

Three hours rest in Chicago. Every 
precaution was taken to avoid excite- 
ment; newspapermen and photographers 
were not permitted to enter the hos- 
pital room. By telephone, the brain spe- 
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cialist in Boston was informed of the 
child’s condition at the moment; every- 
thing would be in readiness for the deli- 
cate operation the following day when 
the party arrived in Boston. 

Then the last leg of the dash started. 
And the following morning an ambu- 
lance was on hand at the Boston sta- 
tion to rush the party to the hospital. 

the little group of Chicagoans 
who were privileged to witness this 
drama of life waited tensely and impa- 


tiently . . one day; two days; three 
days . . still no word of the outcome 
of the operation. At last came the 
message that the child had come 
through; the pluck of a mother and 


father and the skill of a great physician 
apparently had won. At this writing, 
the baby is improving. 
—tThe Diocese of Chicago. 
* * * 
A Pioneer’s Thanksgiving. 

When Thanksgiving comes round, the 
Lowden family always come together in 
the old homestead, where Grandfather 
and Grandmother Lowden ‘still live. It 
is a large family, with many sons and 
daughters and grandsons and grandfath+ 
ers, too; and it is widely scattered: 
Some of the members live in the cities; 
some in the country; but wherever they 
are when the great day comes, they go 
back to the old farm. And when they 
have eaten the big dinner, all except 
the nuts and raisins, some one of the 
children is sure to say, ‘‘Now, grand- 
father, the story!” And grandfather 
laughs and says, ‘‘Pooh! You have all 
heard that story till you know it = ‘by 
heart.’”’ But they protest. They have 
forgotten just how it happened, or they 
do not remember what it was the In- 
dian did; and so at last grandfather 
says, ‘‘Well, if you must have it, here 
it is,’ and then he tells us this story: 

“I was a boy then, twelve years old, 
and my sister Ellen was only fourteen. 
Father had come into the wilderness 
and started to clear this farm when I 
was three years old. He had built a 
log house and a log stable, and had 
cleared enough land to raise good crops 
of wheat, corn, potatoes and other vege- 
tables. Neighbors had taken up land 
below us, and there was one family 
above, but the nearest house was a mile 
away. The log cabin that we lived in 
stood right where this house stands. 
Father put it here hecause of the fine 
spring of water. 

“We had a good summmer that year, 
and the little hole under the house that 
we called a cellar was full of vegetables, 
and the stable packed with grain. From 
the beams of the kitchen hung hams and 
bacon from our own hogs. and strings 
of apples were drying. By Thanksgiv- 
ing time everything was ready for the 
winter, even the great banking of dry 
leaves around the house to keep a 
warm, 

“The day before Thanksgiving mother 
had been making soap in the great iron 
kettle hung over a fire outdoors. In 
the middle of the night we were all 
awakened by the barking of old Ben, 
our dog, and when I sat up in bed, I saw 
that the room was as light as day. For 
a moment I couldn’t tell what the mat- 
ter was, but it didn’t take long to see 
that the house was on fire. One end 
was already burning fiercely, and the 
blaze was leaping higher every minute. ; 
It had started outside. Probably the 
embers of the soap-making fire had come 
to life in the night wind, and blown 
into the banking of leaves. 

“Father had just time to snatch 
blankets from the bed and wrap them 
round my mother and my sister and 
me, and hurry us out into the cold night. 
It was useless to try to save the house. 
The only water was that in the cages 
and there were only two or three 
“We did what v 


to carry it in. 
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but the fire soon drove us back, and in 
a little while the house was only a pile 
of glowing coals. 

“We had been so busy watching and 
fighting the fire that we had given no 
thought to the stable which was behind 
us; but by and by I heard a crackling, 
and looked, and saw the roof all ablaze. 
Father and I got out the two horses and 
the cow, but the building we could not 
save. And so, on Thanksgiving morn- 
ing, we stood, wrapped in blankets, with 
neither a roof over our heads nor any 
food. My mother and my sister were 
crying, but my father spoke only once, 
and said, ‘The Lord will provide.’ 

“Tt was just getting light enough in 
the morning to see, when out of the 
woods behind the spot where the house 
had stood a figure came. I could not 
see what it was, except that it was a 
man, and that he had something on his 
back. He walked straight up to where 
we stood, and threw down in front of 
us the load he was carrying. 

“Then I saw that it was old Sebattus, 
an Indian whom father found lying 
with a broken leg beside the trail a 
year or two before. He had brought 
him home and set the leg, and kept him 
till he was able to travel again. The 
load that he had thrown down was 
a hind quarter of venison and six part- 
ridges, and about a peck of parched 
corn in a little sack. While we all 
stared at him, the old man straightened 
up, and said, ‘How! Sabbatus see fire 
and know, so he come. By and by come 
again.’ Then he went back into the 
woods. 

“That was the finest Thanksgiving 
that I ever remember, and the best din- 
ner. We cut slices from the venison 
and broiled them over a fire built 
against the big rock out here in the 
yard. The partridges father rolled in 
soft clay, till the clay covered them 
all over, and then baked them in the 
ashes. When he raked them out and 
cracked open the balls of clay, each one 
contained a bird that was cooked as 
tender and juicy as any that your grand- 
mother can cook in the oven of the 
range. The parched corn we ate for 
dessert. 

“All those things I remember, but 
‘best of all I remember what father said 
when we sat down to eat. He told us 
what the day meant, and how thank- 
ful we ought to be. And then he made 
a prayer of thanksgiving that was the 
most beautiful that I ever heard. 

“The Lord did provide, as father 
said He would. Neighbors came from 
far and near—some of them fifteen 
‘miles—and before the snow flew they 
had helped us put up another log cabin, 
and had filled it with provisions; and 
the next year father built this house.” 
iE. W. Frentz, in Youth’s Companion. 
; * * * 


A Good Reason. 

Many years ago a man rode into a lit- 
‘tle village in England. He stopped at 
a blacksmith shop, and inquired, ‘‘Why 
can’t a man get a drink of liquor in 
this town?” The blacksmith, without 
even looking up from his work, replied, 
“The reason is this: More than a hun- 
dred years ago a man named John Wes- 
‘ley preached in this town.’’ What a 
‘tribute this blacksmith’s reply paid to 
the powerful preaching and the right- 
‘eous living of John Wesley. Wesley, 
perhaps, never dreamed that a century 
after his day men would be attributing 
the temperance strength of that com- 
munity to the fact that he had preached 
there. Many a minister of the Gospel 
‘today may live powerfully a century or 
a millennium hence if the present race 
should endure so long. We cannot al- 
“ways tell how much good we are ac- 
complishing. Our business is to live 
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righteously and to work hard for Jesus 
Christ. He will take care of the results, 
and there will be communities to arise 
years in the future and call us blessed. 
—Alabama Christian Advocate. 
* * * 
For the Southern Churchman. 
THANKSGIVING DAY. 
Maude Forrest Mumma. 
For Harvest so faithful, 
For fruits of the tree; 
For hearts that are grateful, 
For visions of Thee. 


For fruits of the garden, 
For grains of the field; 
For all of the blessings, 
Thy storehouses yield. 


For loving and giving, 
For rest by the way; 
For health and for living, 
We thank Thee today! 
* * * 
The Missionary Engineer. 

I rode into a Southern city on the 
fastest train on the Southern Railway, 
and went forward on the platform, when 
I had alighted, to take the grimy hand 
of the engineer who drove that loco- 
motive. I looked into the manly face of 
a godly man who was driving that loco- 
motive for the evangelization of the 
world just as really as any missionary 
abroad is working for that object. He 
was himself supporting a missionary in 
China, and following the course of that 
missionary’s work with the keenest in- 
terest and with earnest prayer. As his 
wages increased, he was not adding to 
his expenditures for comforts and 
luxuries and selfish pleasures, but re- 
joicing in his privilege of investing even 
more largely in missionary effort. He 
was thus turning his money into souls 
saved for eternity. And the joy and 
satisfaction that were his in so doing 
deeply impressed me.—From ‘The 
King’s Business’’. 

* * oe 
Think. 

Some of the greatest thinking has 
been done by those who cared little for 
riches—Pasteur, Edison, Jane Addams 
—and who shall say that theirs was not 
the richer life? Today the world knows 
the poetry of Shakespeare, the music of 
Wagner, the art of Rembrandt; but who 
knows even the names of the money 
barons of their day—or cares to know? 
If you want your name to live after 
you, you’ll not give all your thought to 
money. But whether you want to 
make money, or write a book, or run 
a street car—or do anything else suc- 
cessfully—you’ll do well to remember 
that in all the world there is no word 
more important than—‘‘Think.’’—Ed- 
win Baird. 

* * bd 
Enthusiasm. 

That is what Paul pleaded for in his 
letter to the Galatian Christians when 
he wrote them, ‘It is good to be zeal- 
ously affected in a good thing.” 

Nearly everybody is zealous, 
we say, crazy about something. En- 
thusiasm is a peculiar human gift. You 
never met an enthusiastic monkey. You 
never in your life saw an enthusiastic 
cow. Enthusiasm is a hallmark of 
humanity. 

You can go farther and say there is 
something divine in enthusiasm. I love 
to think of God as enthusiastic. The 
Old Testament speaks again and again 
of ‘“‘the zeal of the Lord of hosts.”’ And 
a New Testament writer says, ‘“‘Our 
God is a consuming fire’’—all ablaze 
with enthusiasm. Jesus pictures God 
as a father eagerly running across the 
fields of his estate to welcome back his 
wandering son, careless of his dignity 
in his enthusiastic joy over the boy’s 
return, 


or as 
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There is something divine in enthus- 
iasm for it was one of the characteris- 
tics of Christ. ‘I must work the works 
of Him that sent me while it is day,” He 
cried, ‘‘for the night cometh when no 
man can work.” His intensity so im- 
pressed His dicples that it reminded 
them of the Psalmist’s saying, ‘‘The zeal 
of thine house hath eaten me up.’’ And 
on one occasion he seemed so afire with 
zeal that the members of his own house- 
hold said, ‘‘He is beside himself.” It 
made no difference whether he was 
speaking to an audience of one or 
preaching from a boat to a multitude 
that covered the seashore—always His 
spirit flamed with enthusiasm. 

—Dr. Henry A. Porter. 


& * ak 


AT CANDLETIME. 


I thank Thee, Lord, at candletime 
For happy hours of play; 

I thank Thee for my pleasant home 
Where I may spend each day. 


I thank Thee for my garden, Lord, 
For trees that I may climb; ; 
I thank Thee for the cosy bed 
That’s mind at candletime. 
—From Story-Time. 
s = & 


Even Our Saviour Learned. 

*What was Christ doing in the car- 
penter’s shop. Practicing! Though 
perfect we read that He learned obedi- 
ence and grew in wisdom and in favor 
with God. Do not quarrel, therefore, 
with your lot in life. Do not complain 
of its never-ceasing cares, its petty en- 
vironment, the vexations you have to 
stand, the small and sordid souls you 
have to live and work with. Above all, 
do not resent temptation; do not be 
perplexed because it seems to thicken 
around you more and more, and ceases 
neither for effort, nor for agony, nor 
prayer. That is your practice. That 
is the practice which God appoints you; 
and it is having its work in making you 
patient, and humble, and generous, and 
unselfish and kind, courteous. Do not 
grudge the hand that is molding the 
still too shapeless image within you. 
It is growing more beautiful, though 
you see it not, and every touch of temp- 
tation may add to its perfection. 

--Henry Drummond. 
* * * 


A Dirge or a Song. 


It is impossible for us to evade honor- 
ably some of the heavy burdens and 
disagreeable duties that life brings. 
There are also sorrows and disasters 
which it is quite impossible to evade, 
either honorably or otherwise. But we 
can always decide for ourselves what 
attitude we will take in meeting them. 
There are two possible courses. We 
can look upon ourselves as victims, al- 
lowing our hardships or our obligations 
to make us unhappy, and morose and 
bitter. To all such life loses it joy 
and zest, and even the blessings that 
are ours fail to awaken in us any spirit 
of happiness or gratitude. The other 
possible course is to determine that We 
shall be victors, meeting our responsi- 
bilities and bearing our burdens cheer- 
fully and without complaint, and look- 
ing upon them as lessons which a lov- 
ing God is teaching us. Which of these 
two ccurses we pursue will determine 
whether life shall be for us a dirge or 
a song. —Exchange. 

* * * 

A ministry without heroism would be 
no ministry at all. It is heightened he- 
roism or defeat. It is quickened con- 
viction or disaster. It is costly conquest 
or chaos, —Ex. 
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BERKELEY DIVINITY SCHOOL TO 
REMAIN IN NEW HAVEN. 

That Berkeley Divinity School has 
definitely determined to remain in New 
Haven and contribute to the life of this 
community and of the Episcopal Church 
at large was indicated today by an ar- 
nouncement that the Board of Trustees 
at their annual meeting had elected to 
membership five new members. Among 
them were his Excellency, Wilbur L. 
Cross, governor of Connecticut; Dr. 
Charles E. Winslow, Professor of Pub- 
lic Health, Yale University and chair- 
man of the Community Chest, and the 
Rev. Arthur F. McKenny, rector of St. 
Paul’s Episcopal Church and president 
of the New Haven Federation of 
Churches. He was also elected secretary 
of the Board. It is understood that 
thése three new members, all of whom 
are residents of New Haven, are in favor 
of keeping the school here. 

Last’ spring considerable discussion 
centered about the possibility of mov- 
ing the school at Cambridge, Mass., and 
such a move was authorized by act of 
the Connecticut legislature, but not 
without considerable opposition. Some 
members felt that it was unfortundte 
that an institution of higher learning, 
having something like $750,000 in as- 
sets, should be obliged to move to a 
neighboring State. Numerous protests 
arose from local organizations and from 
various denominational quarters. The 
Catholic Transcript of Hartford said 
that “outside of the Catholic Church, 
Berkley Divinity School has done more 
to spread and maintain the religion of 
Christ, as He founded it, than any other 
colleve or university in this Common- 
wealth’, and looked upon its departure 
as having “the flavor of catastrophe”’. 
The alumni of the school voiced a 
vigorous protest, and many arch- 
deaconries within the Diocese of Con- 
necticut registered their desire that the 
school remain. The New Haven Fed- 
eration of Church anpealed to the Board 
of Trustees to find a way of keeping 
the school here by solving its financiai 
problems. 

Other trustees elected today were the 
Revi Horace W. B. Donegan, rector of 
Ste James’ Church, New York City, and 
Mr. Frenk Gulden, member of the Dio- 
ceasan Council in the Diocese of Long 
Island, a delegate to the General Con- 
vention. trustee of the New York Boys’ 
Club, and president of the Citizens’ Sav- 
ings Bank of New York City. The Rey. 
Theodore H. Evans. rector-elect of 
Trinity Episcopal Church, and Profes- 
‘sor William Urban. of the department 
of Philosophy. Yale University, were 
elected overseers. The election of the 
new trustees and overseers make it cer- 
tain that the school will remain per- 
manentlv in New Haven. and continue 
jts service both to this community and 
to the Episcopal Church. 

The trustees estimate the needs of the 
school at $15,000 a year for the next 
three years. It is hoped that this 
amount will be forthcoming, and that 
before the end of three years the Mid- 
dletown property formerly occupied by 
the school can be developed or sold £0 
that. a considerable income will be re- 
ceived from that quarter. 

Dean Ladd, in his annual report, said 
that, contrary to his expectations, the 
discassion of the removal of the school 
had resulted in making it better known 
and in bringing it new friends. He had 


received many letters from Bishops and. 


other churchmen throughout the coun- 
try expressing their high estimate of 
the school and the desire that it should 
eontinue its work in Connecticut. The 


Dean said that there was a larger en- 
tering class than for many years, and 
more students from outside Connecticut 
in school than at any previous time in 
its history. The present students come 
from all the New England States except 
Vermont, and from New Jersey,, New 
York, Pennsylvania, North Carolina, 
West Virginia, Illinois, Colorado, Wash- 
ington and California, and represent 
eighteen different educational institut- 
tions. He felt that there was every 
prospect that the school would from 
now on proceed “from strength to 
strength”’. 

Among the trustees who assembled 
today were: Rt. Rev. Frederick G. Bud- 
long, D. D., Bishop of Connecticut; the 
Rt. Rev. Chauncey Bunce Brewster, 
D. D., former Connecticut Diocesan; the 
Rev. John H. Fitzgerald, D. D., of the 
Diocese of Long Island, secretary to the 


House of Bishops; Dr. G. P. T. Sar- 
gent, rector of St. Bartholomew’s 
Church, New ~ York. City; Messrs. 


Franklin E. Parker, Jr., and Charles 
C. Burlingham, New York attorneys, 
the latter one-time president of the New 
York Bar Association and president of 
the Harvard Alumni Association; Mr. 
Charles T. Loram, chairman of the 
Board of Overseers, of the Department 
of Education, Yale University. 
* * * 

DR. REINHEIMER ELECTED BISHOP- 
COADJUTOR OF THE DIOCESE 
OF ROCHESTER. 

The Rey. Bartel H. Reinheimer, D. D., 
executive secretary of the National 
Council’s Field Department, was elected 
Bishop-Coadjutor of Rochester on No- 
vember 19. His decision is not yet an- 
nounced. 

Born in Sandusky, Ohio, in 1889, Dr. 
Reinheimer is a graduate of Kenyon 
College and Bexley Hall. His training 
for his contribution to the work of 
the Church was also supplemented by 
summer courses at Ohio State Univer- 
sity prior to his ordination to the priest- 
hood in 1915. oF r three years he served 
as assistant and curate in various Ohio 
parishes. From 1918 to 1921 he was 
rector of Christ Church, Dayton, Ohio. 

Tn 1919 Dr. Reinheimer was made 
executive of his Diocesan Committee and 
two years later, with the organization 
of the Bishop and Council of the Dio- 
cese of Southern Ohio, he was made its 
executive secretary. Under his direc- 
tion the diocese, through the succeed- 
ine years of his administration, became 
one of the foremost organizations of the 
Church. He combined with his executive 
office the editorship of ‘The Church 
Messenger” of Southern Ohio, and ovr- 
ganized the Young People’s Society of 
Ohio. The Gambier ‘Conference for 
Church Workerge was organized and 
directed by him for three years. 

In March, 1931, Dr. Reinheimer, who 
had never seen service in the Chureh 
officially outside of the state of Ohio, 
was elected to his present position in 
the National Council of the Church. 

Since 1931 Dr. Reinheimer has had 
under his direction the development and 
prosecution of the field work in pro- 
motion of the Church’s program, a 
nation-wide task which involves the 
direction of a staff of field secretaries 
operating at strategie points through the 
country, the supervision of a Speakers’ 
Bureau, which sends into the field an- 
nually large numbers of speakers to 
spread information regarding the mis- 
sionary program of the Church, the prep- 
aration of books, pamphlets, leaflets, 
ete., for further informing the Church 
membership, all of his efforts having a 
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direct bearing upon the voluntary con- 
tributions through which the world 
work of the Church is carried on. 

Dr. Reinheimer, in addition to his 
executive work has found time in the 
past few years to preach and deliver 
addresses in various parts of the country 
and to conduct courses at summer 
schools. He has written and published 
in connection with his work many books, 
pamphlets, ete., the more notable among 


them being ““Rediscovery”’, “The 
Promise of Power’’, ‘‘Horizons’’ and 
“The Master Churchman”, 

* * * 


MANY NEW BISHOPS IN THE ANGLI- 
CAN COMMUNION WITHIN 
THE YEAR. 

Among the most recent are three mis- 
sionary Bishops elected by the House 
of Bishops at Houston in November: 

Dean Kroll, of Haiti, Bishop-elect of 
Liberia. eed 

Bishop Reifsnider, Suffragan of North 
Tokyo, to succeed Bishop McKim as 
Bishop of that district. 

Bishop Bartlett, of North Dakota, to 
become Bishop of Idaho. A successor 
will not be elected for North Dakota 
until next year. The narrow northern 
portion of Idaho has been added to the 
district of Spokane. 

The Rev. Vedder Van Dyck, of Bur- 
lington, is Bishop-elect of Vermont. 

Dean Dagwell, of Colorado, Bishop- 
elect of Oregon. 

The Rev. Dr. Theodore R. Ludiow, of 
South Orange, N. J., Suffragan Bishop- 
elect of, Newark. 


Elsewhere among recent Anglican 
Bishops are a Chinese, an Indian, a 
Japanese. 


The Right Rev. Shau-tsang Mok, ase 
sistant Bishop of Hongkong, completing 
his) first year in January, 1936. ; 

The Right Rev. Sisir Kumar Tarat- 
dar, assistant Bishop of Calcutta, third 
Indian Bishop. 

The Right Rev, Paul Shinji Sasaki, 
Bishop of Mid-Japan. When annonnge. 
ment of his election was made. the 
General Synod, ‘‘such a storm. of ap-. 


‘plause burst forth as perhaps has never 


been known in’the Japanese Church’’. 

Another Chinese, the Right Rey. Lin- 
del Tsen, formerly assistant in. Honan, 
has become Bishop of that diocese. | 

Among new English missionary 
Bishops nine are taking up their difli- 
cult work in fields that by their mere 
mention indicate the worldwide sweep of 
the Anglican Communion: Lee, of Zuzu- 
land; Mann, of South Japan; Howe- 
Browne, Bloemfontein, South Africa; 
Thompson, Iran (Persia); Hlliott in’ 
Dornakal, South India, and West in 
Rangoon; Daly, Gambia and the Rio 
Pongas, a new West African diocese 
about four doors north of Liberia; 
Bullen, assistant for Egypt and Sudan, 
to work chiefly in the country of the 
Upper Nile, territory that borders on 
Ethiopia. Two among the new Bishops 
whose fields are less missionary in char- 
acter are Mackenzi, of Brechin, in the 
Episcopal Church of Scotland, and Car- 
rington, of Quebec, at whose consecra- 
tion Bishop McElwain, assisted. 

* * * 
HONORS CONFERRED ON DR. GAVIN, 

The Rev. Dr. Frank §. B. Gavin, pro- 
fessor of Ecclesiastical History at the 
General Theological Seminary, has bee 
awarded two honors by Rumanian au- 
thorities as the result of the visit to 
that country last summer as a member 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury’s Com- 
mission to discuss the validity of An- 
glican orders with a commission of the 
Rumanian hierarchy. 

The decorations which Dr. Gavin. has 
received recently are the rank of Com- 
mander of the Order of the Star of 
Rumania, granted by King Carol; an 
the Patriarchal Cross, highest awar 
of the Rumanian Orthodox : ; 
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granted by His Beatitude Miron Cristea, 
patriarch of Rumania. 
C. D. Kean. 
* * * 
FROM BISHOP PERRY’S ARMISTICE 
DAY ADDRESS AT AMARILLO, 
TEXAS. 

The Government and the Church have 
two distinct positions to take under the 
menace of war, and two distinct con- 
tributions to make to the cause of peace. 
These two cannot be wholly separated. 
Christian men in places of government 
have in their power to bear witness to 
the Gospel of Peace on earth. No less 
the conduct of affairs within the Chureh 
may manifest that spirit which animates 
true Christian statesmanship. A right 
understanding between these two groups 
will prevent hasty judgment on the one 
hand and needless strife on the other. 

The Church in its corporate capacity 
has definite duties in the promotion of 
good will among men. In maintaining 
thé principles of righteousness and jus- 
tice the cause of peace is served. Peace 
is not the ultimate ideal to which the 
Christian bends his efforts; rather is it 
the’ condition which results from 
obedience to God’s law. 

‘When, then, as on Armistice Day, the 
Christian world is found on its knees 


in, prayer, let it seek the rule of 
righteousness and truth. To men of 
that kind, to men of good will, the 


blessing of peace is pene: 


0 8H SPRINGFIEL D. 
Rt Rt. Rev. John C. ‘ated D. D. Bishop. 


es. Acolyte Guilas Meet. 
' On All Saints’ Day, the semi-annual 
meeting of Acolytes, was held in St. 
John’s Church, Decatur, with an attend- 
ance of eighty boys and young men. A 
business meeting was held at 5 P. M., 
a, dinner at 6 and solemn Evensong at 
7: 30° ‘The rector, the Rev. W. W. Daup, 
was the officiant, and the Rev. J. Mc- 
Neal Wheatley, rector of Trinity Church, 


Fort Wayne, Indiana, was the guest 
speaker. 
St. John’s Church Reviews  Highty 


_ Years’ History—Candles Light 

: ; Old Cross. 

“Eighty candles lighted the old Cross 
of St. John’s Church, which was the 
first Cross on a public building in De- 
eatur, in the eightieth anniversary cele- 
bration of the church, Friday night, 
November 15., Hight tableaux, depict- 
ing the eighty years of history of the 
church, were witnessed by a crowd 
which filled the parish house. The 
Cross scene was given between two of 
the tableaux. The mayor of Decatur, 
Harry E. Barber, and his friend, Free- 
man Wilmeth, sang, ‘In the Cross of 
Christ I Glory’, which was followed by 
a. splendid address by the mayoy. 

‘The series of tableaux began with the 
reproduction of the first Episcopal 
service held in Decatur, which was in 
the old Masonic Hall in 1855. One of 
the’ particularly interesting scenes 
shown was the first children’s public 
Christmas Tree in Decatur, which was 
in 1858 in St. John’s Church. Another 
interesting scene was the burning of the 
mortgage on the present new building 
in lites 

Costumes were of unusual interest 
and -beauty, being typical of the time 
z resented. The Christmas ‘Tree of 

58 was hung with pop-corn strings, 
Donperrics and cookies, and the chil- 
dren who gathered around it wore pan- 
talettes and poke bonnets. 

The walls of the parish house were 
lined with old-fashioned quilt and a 
Colonial Tea was served. A junior 


group of young people, under the direc- 


tion, of Mrs. W. W. Daup, wife of the 
rector, ‘sponsored the program. his 
Hey group of young folks have set 


wees ig | pal? : 


, 
' 
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out to equip the rector’s office with 
mimeograph, addressograph, typewriter, 
ete. Thus far a new mimeograph has 


been purchased. These same young 
folks publish a weekly paper known 


as “The Episcopanion’’ (a real new word 

from Hpiscopal and companionship) for 

the Church School. 

Diccesan Auxiliary President Honored 
by Tea in St. John’s Rectory. 

Mrs. W. W. Daup, assisted by St. 
John’s Guild Auxiliary, gave a tea at 
the rectory, November 20, to honor Mrs. 
James Weart and Sister Raphaelle, otf 
Springfield. Mrs. Weart is diocesan 
Auxiliary president, and Sister Raphaelle 
has charge of the Orphanage of the 
Holy Child. Fifty-two guests were 
present, and all enjoyed the inspira- 
tional talk by Mrs. Weart. 

_. o——~— ——_- 
SOUTHERN OHIO. am, 
Rt. Rev. Henry Wise Hobson, D. D., 
Bishop. 
—————0 
Grace Church, Pomeroy. 

The sixtieth anniversary of the or- 
ganization of the women of the parish 
to work for domestic and foreign mis- 
sionaries will be celebrated next Feb- 
ruary. 

The Women’s Auxiliary was originally 
organized on February 4, 1876, under 
the aame of the Woman’s Missionary 
Association, ' 

The church in Pomeroy was organized 
March 21, 1842, by ten .men, all. of 
whom had come with their families 
from Vermont and Massachusetts. The 
settlement was named after one of these 
men, 

Valentin B. Horton was elected senior 
warden, James Crary was junior warden, 
and EH. Tracy Howe was secretary. The 
vestrymen were C. R. Pomeroy, Jonn 
Martin, Edward Saul, Martin Heckard, 
Sani Bartlett, John Behan and John 
Brown. 

A frame 


church was built on a lot 
donated by Mr. Horton on Naylors Ave- 
nue, now known as Spring Avenue. Rev. 
Goodwin was the first rector. Services 
were held in the frame building, which 
is still standing, for a number of years. 


Rev. Clotworthy succeeded Rey. Good- 
win, and the third rector was Rev. 
Thomas Dooley. 


Plan New Church. 

At a vestry meeting in May, 1865, it 
was decided to build a new church, to 
be named the Grace Church, which was 
also the name of the first chureh. The 
C. R. Pomeroy family gave a lot on 
East Main Street for the building, and 
Mr. Tinsley, an Englishman, came from 
Cincinnati to draw the plans. 


Mr. V. B. Horton was the ‘largest 
contributor of money, material and 
labor. Mr. S. W. Pomeroy had the 


spire built as a memorial to his son, 
Henry. Miss Caroline Pomeroy, sister 
of Mrs. V. B. Horton, donated the bell. 
She was an invalid, and it is recorded 
that she was taken in her wheel chair 
to hear the bell rung the first time. 
Later, the pipe organ was given by Mrs. 
G. W. Plantz, and the present rectory 
was built by Judge P. B. Stanbery in 
memory of his daughter, Cecelia. 


0 
ATLANTA. 
Rt. Rev. Henry J. Mikell, D. D., Bishop 


Oo 
The Bishop Attended the President’s 
Thanksgiving Dinner. 

Bishop H. J. Mikell was invited to 
give the prayer of thanks at the presi- 
dential dinner given Thanksgiving Day 
at Georgia Hall, Warm Springs, Ga., 
for the ‘‘polio’ patients, as they call 
themselves, and was the guest of Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
at the ‘‘Little White House”’. 

The president was in the congrega- 
tion on Sunday evening, November 24, 
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when the Bishop preached at Warm 
Springs. Bishop Mikell, accompanied 
by the Rev. J. D. C. Wilson, annually 
visits the Church of Mt. Zion in Talbot- 
ton, every November, and then holds 
a service at Warm Springs for the 
patients living there. 

Historic Old St. Philip’s, Atlanta, 

Turned Over to Diocese. 

Bishop H. J. Mikell read the decon- 
secration service on October 31 at his- 
toric Old St. Philip’s, corner of Hunter 
and Washington Streets, and the buijd- 
ing was turned over to the wreckers. 
All the memorials have been remowxed 
to the new Pro-Cathedral, corner of An- 
drews Drive and Peachtree Road. 

The cornerstone was opened by the 
Bishop in the presence of a large gath- 
ering on November 15. Sealed in the’ 
box were papers dated 1872, a fortune 
in confederate money and other items 
of historic interest to a city just re- 
covering from the dark days of the War 
Between the States. 

The congregation, organized 
when Atlanta was known as 
ville, is the oldest in Atlanta. The first. 
building was completed in 1847, and’ 
served until 1881, when the red »rick 
Gothic Church was completed. This was 
abandoned in 1933, when the parish 
moved from the downtown district, to’ 
the residential section on the north side, 

Audria Bandy Gray. 


in 1846 
Marths- 
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LONG ISLAND. 
Rt. Rev. E. M. Stires. D. D.. Rishop. 
Rt. Rev. J. I. B. Larned, Suffragan. 


Rt. Rev. F. W. Creighton, S. T. Ds Suf=: 
fragan. : 
—_——_—0 
Bishop Stires Celebrated Tenth Annie. 


versary. ‘ 

A special service in commemoration, 
of the tenth anniversary of the Rt. Rev. 
Ernest M. Stires as Bishop of Long 
Island was held in the Cathedral of. 
the Incarnation, Garden City, L. f., Sun- 
day, November 24, at 11:00 o'clock 
Bishop Stires ws rector of St. Thomas, 
Church in New .ork City nearly a quar-, 
ter of a century before becoming Bishup 


of Long Island. 
a— 
NEW YORK. 
Rt. Rev. Wm. T. Manning, D. D., Bishop 


Rt. Rev. A. S. Lloyd, D. D., Suffragan ' 
Fit. Rev. Chas. K. Gilbert. D D., Suffragaz’ 
—_—_—_—_9—_—____—_ i 

Joint Thanksgiving Service. 4 

The annual joint Thanksgiving service 
of all the patriotic societies of New 
York was held in the Cathedral cf. St2 
John the Divine Sunday, November 24, 


at 4:0 P. M. The guest preacher: ‘at 
the service was the Rey. Edgar °F. 
Romig, D. D., minister of the »West 


End Collegiate Church. Thirty societies 
participated in the service. 
Memorial Chapel Dedicated. ; 
The memorial chapel at St. Paui’s 
Church, Washington Avenue and St. 
Paul’s Place, Bronx, was dedicated Sun- 
day evening, November 24, by the WE, 
Rev. Arthur Selden Lloyd, D. D., Saf- 
fragan Bishop of N. Y., in honor of the 
Rey. Homer Francis Taylor and his 
wife, Lillian Newcomb Taylor. Dr. Tay+ 
lor was the former rector of the parish, 
Bishop Rowe’s Fortieth Anniversary to 
Be Celebrated at St. George’s. 
Bishop Rowe of Alaska was conse- 
crated in St. George’s Church oni No- 
vember 30, 1895. On Saturday, No- 
vember 30, 1935, Bishop Rowe will res 
turn to St. George’s Church to com- 
memorate the fortieth anniversary ef 
his consecration. Bishop Rowe. will 
celebratet he Holy Communion at 9:00 
A. M. His friends are being invited 
to be present for that service. : 
On Sunday morning, November 24; 
the Rev. W. Russell Bowie, D. D., rector 
of Grace Church; began a series of ser- 
mons commemorating the four hun- 
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dredth anniversary of the printing of 
the first translation of the Bible in the 


English tongue. Dr. Bowie’s sermon 
on Sunday was ‘“‘The Bible as the Book 
of Life’. On the four succeeding Sun- 


days his sermons will deal with Great 
Souls of the Bible, 
BE. F. K. 
fe) 
VIRGINIA. 

Rt. Rev. H. St. G. Tucker, D. D.. Bishop. 
Rt. Rev. Frederick D. Goodwin, D. D., 
Coadjutor. 
————————0—————— 

Bishop Goodwin Recovering. 

Bishop F. D. Goodwin, D. D., returned 
from the meeting of the House of Bish- 
ops in Texas, ill with an infection. For 
several days his condition was serious, 
but he has happily recovered and hopes 
to be out by the end of this week. His 
appointments for the present have been 
eancelled. 

* * * 
Mission at Old Church. 

The Rev. Henry E. Batcheller, one of 
the missioners recommended by the Na- 
tional Commission on Evangelism, held 
a mission in Immanuel Church, Old 
Church, Virginia, November 10-15. His 
sermons and answers to questions drew 
large congregations in spite of some- 
what disagreeable weather. Each day 
there was a meditation (except the last 
day when there was a celebration of the 
Holy Communion), and an evening serv- 
fice. The young people were particularly 
interested in the services. The whole 
community was deeply impressed by his 
messages and the devotional services. 

es 6 
WASHINGTON. 
Rt. Rev. James E. Freeman D. D. Bishop. 
) 


Annual Diocesan Sunday School 
Institute. 

Over five hundred people crowded 
into the parish hall of the Church of the 
Epiphany, Washington, recently for the 
annual Sunday School Institute, held 
under the direction of the Department 
of Religrous Education, the Rev. Wil- 
liam Moody chairman. Dr. Arthur M. 
‘Sherman was the principal speaker. The 
general theme was the Forward Move- 
ment. It was decided to use the term 
Church School Institute instead of Sun- 
day School Institute hereafter. 
Shriners Make Pilgrimage to Cathedral. 

On Sunday, November 10, a dele- 
gation of possibly four hundred Shriners 
made a pilgrimage to the Washington 
Cathedral on Mount St. Alban, coming 
from Philadelphia. They were inspired 
by the majesty of the great religious 
shrine in the nation’s capital. This is 
just one of hundreds of such pilgrimages 
conducted during the year, when tens 
of thousands of people from many parts 
of the world visit the Cathedral. 
Services Held at Tomb of President 

Wilson. 

On the afternoon of Armistice Day 
prief but impressive memorial services 
were held at the tomb of Woodrow Wil- 
son in the Cathedral, under auspices of 
several. veterans’ organizations. Sev- 
eral addresses were made, appropriate 
to the occasion. 

Pacifists Launch Campaign for 
$1,000,000. 

A Pacifists’ campaign to raise $1,000,- 
000 has been launched, with headquar- 
ters in Washington, for the purpose of 
promoting pacifism, in the light of 
extraordinary efforts for defense and 
the great expenditure of public funds 
for army and navy. One objective, it is 
understood, is to outlaw the ROTC, and 
another the slashing of the $500,000,- 
000 Congressional fund for increase ot 
the U. S. Navy. 


The thirty-third anniversary of the 
Rev. C. Ernest Smith, D. D., as rector 
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of St. Thomas Church, Washington, the 
church of President Roosevelt and his 
family, was celebrated with fitting cere- 
monies recently, and Dr. Smith was 
highly praised for the work done during 
his pastorate. its Ube AO). 
O--—_—_ 
RHODE ISLAND. 
Rt. Rev. James De Wolf Perry, D. D., 
Bishop. 

Rev. G. G. Bennett, 

+0 
Convocation Deeply Moved by Story of 

Work Among the Criminal 

and Insane. 

Rev. N. G. Vivian, chaplain of the 
State institutions and rector of St. 
David’s, Meshanticut, aroused the Provi- 
dence Convocation, held recently at All 
Saints’ Church, Providence, so effectively 
that the latest statement sent out from 
Diocesan headquarters for the promotion 
of the Every Member Canvass includes 
a promise of funds for work among 
these institutions, providing the diocese 
raises the twelve per cent increase 
sought by the Council. Father Vivian, 
who has tried to do the work of a statf 
of clergymen for half a dozen insti- 
tutions at Howard, and shepherd his 
own little flock, has shamed his hearers, 
who were deeply moved by his story 
of what has been accomplished among 
the criminal and insane under his care. 

The ministrations of the Church have 
been so effective that the State has, at 
Howard, turned over all chaplain’s pas- 
toral work, except that assumed by the 
Roman Catholics and the Baptists, to 
the Episcopal Church. At the Wallum 
Lake Sanatorium for the Tubercular, it 
has assigned to our chaplain, the Rev. 
Herbert J. Dowling, rector of Calvary 
Church, Pascoag, all pastoral work 
among the non-Romans. 

Another objective of the Every Mem- 
ber Canvass is the reduction of mort- 
gages on property of diocesan missions. 
There are several heavy liens on build- 
ings of this class. If they can be re- 
moved, it is the purpose of the diocese 
to apply the funds saved to missionary 
work at home. 


Rt. D. D., Assistant. 


oO 
MARYLAND. 
Rt. Rev. E. T. Helfenstein, D. D., Bishop 
re 


The Consecration of St. Paul’s Chapel. 

On the evening of November 3 the 
Bishop of Maryland consecrated St. 
Paul’s Chapel on Washington Boule- 
vard, Baltimore, the Rev. Frank Hay 
Staples, vicar in charge. There was a 
large congregation, which included six 
members of the vestry of St. Paul’s 
Parish and eighteen men of the council 
of the chapel. The Rev. Dr. Arthur B. 
Kinsolving, rector of the~ parish, 
preached the consecration sermon, trac- 
ing the development of the work from 
small beginnings in 1891 in a different 
section of the city. In July, 1907, the 
Henshaw Memorial Church was merged 


with St. Paul’s Guild House, the ves- 
try of St. Paul’s purchased a lot ad- 
jacent, and built a guild house and 


residence for the vicar in charge at a 
cost of $70,000. Here, under the 
leadership of Mr. Staples and his de- 
voted flock, the work grew apace. In 
November, 1932, the chapel and organ 
were destroyed by fire, and the adjacent 
Guild House injured. Out of the insur- 
ance held by the vestry of St. Paul’s 
all damage was repaired, and a large 
debt paid off. The consecration of this 
beautiful chapel is a rich reward for 
the fostering care given through the 
years by the mother parish, and fitly 
crowns the labors of Mr. Staples, who 
has served as priest in charge for thirty 
three years. The chapel has now nearly 
700 communicants, a Church School of 
600, a Men’s Club of 250, and more 
than thirty organizations meet in the 
Guild House. 
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Peaceful Settlement in Grace and St. 
Peter’s Church, Baltimore. 
Owing to the continued disagreement 
between the vestry and a large number 
of the members of Grace and St. Peter’s 
Church, which was causing open scandal 
and was disrupting the congregation, 
the vestry, for the sake of peace and 
harmony, most graciously authorized the 
Bishop to call a meeting of the congre- 
gation, over which he was to preside, 
and at which it was to be decided 
whether they represented the congrega- 
tion or not in their administration. 


The Bishop clearly stated in his ad- ' 


dress that this meeting was not held 
according to provisions of the Canons or 
of the Vestry Act, but was simply the 
last resort to stop the chism and bring 
back peace and harmony. 

The vote was simply to express the 
approval of the administration or voice 
a desire for a change. The vote was 
adverse to the vestry and according to 


the agreement, the Bishop is to nomi- © 


nate new members of the vestry, two 
by two, to take the place of the retiring 
members. 


regard to factional divisions, with a sin- 


gle purpose to provide a vestry which 


will carry on the work until the an- 
nual Haster election. A definite promise 
was given by all concerned that such a 
vestry will be loyally supported by oO 
congregation. 

N. B. No such words as coleseneaer 


or ‘‘dismissal’’ were used. 
N. Evelyn Parsons. — 
—— 
KENTUCKY 
Rt. Rev. C. E. Woodcock, D. D., Bishop 
0 —_ 


Repairs Completed on the Cathedral, 


The cross over the middle doorway . 
of Christ Church Cathedral, Louisville, , 
fell one night during August and in-. 


vestigation disclosed the need for re-. 
pairs on the spire and tower. These. 
repairs have just been completed. The: 
women of the Cathedral have remodeled. 
the kitchen of the Cathedral House and 
have purchased additional kitchen and 
dining room equipment. 

Christ Church, -Bowling Green, Active 

in Student Work. 

The vestry of Christ Church, Bowling 
Green, has been very active. It has. 
assisted the church in its work among. 
the students of the Western Teachers’- 
College and the Business University by. 
subsidizing the suppers of the Young: 
People’s Service League so that each. 
member has to pay only ten cents for his 
Sunday night supper. The Young Peo- 
ple’s Service League at Christ Church 
is made up largely of students of the 
two colleges. It has also given money 
for an entirely new set of cassocks for. 
the choir. 

Large Confirmation Class Presented. 

Grace Church, Paducah, presented a 
fine class of twenty-five to the Bishop. 
for confirmation when he visited it on 
October 20. Many offerings were 
added to the endowment fund of the 
parish on the Sunday after All Saints’ 
Day. 

Second Confirmation at St. Thomas’, 

Louisville. ; 

Confirmation will be held for the 
second time this year at St. Thomas’ 
Church, Louisville, on Advent Sunday. 
On Friday, November 22, from 10 A. M. 
to 3 P. M. St. Thomas’ remained open 
for prayer and meditation as prepara- 
tion for the Advent season. ; 

A Spirit of Unity. 

When the Bishop visited Trinity Mis- 
sion at Russellville on Sunday night, 
October 18, all the other churches in 


town cosed their doors and went to hear 


him. There was such a crowd that 
chairs were borrowed from the Presby- 


terian Church across the street..— =. 
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These men are to be chosen ~ 
from the entire congregation without 
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The Diocese’s Goal Another Church 


Nearer. 
When the new building of St. 
‘Thomas’ Mission, Lyndon, was conse- 


crated by the Bishop on Sunday, No- 
vember 38, there was such a crowd that 
people stood at the windows and in the 
doorway. This is the second of the 
diocese’s goal of ‘a hundred new 
churches in the next hundred years’’. 


Date of Annual Convention, 


The one hundred and eighth annual 
convention of the Diocese of Kentucky 
will be held beginning January 23 at 
Christ Church Cathedral, Louisville, at 
which time the election of the Bishop 
for the diocese is to be held. 


ee Ua IE 
———_———_0—_ —_ ——_ 
HARRISBURG. 
Rt. Rev. Wyatt Brown, D. D., Bishop. 
0 


-Armistice Service at National Shrine. 


Heme Don, Krank onn iD L.. 
rector of St. Michael and All Angels 
Church, Baltimore, preached to a large 
congregation in the National Shrine of 
‘the Prince of Peace, Gettysburg, at a 
special Armistice Day Service, Novem- 
ber 10. The service was attended by 
the Albert J. Lentz Post of the Ameri- 
‘can Legion, and its Woman’s Auxiliary 
Choral Evensong was sung by the Ven. 
A. A. Hughes, vicar, assisted by the Rev. 
T. W. Null, G. N. Waters and A. L. At- 
kinson. 


* * * 


Miss Ward Set Apart as Deaconess. 


Miss Mary Frances Ward, parish sec- 
retary and social worker for several 
-years at Christ Church, Williamsport, 
Pa., was set apart as a Deaconess by the 
Rt, Rev. Wyatt Brown, D. D., Bishop of 
Harrisburg, in the Chapel of the Church 
Training and Deaconess House, Phila- 
-delphia, on All Saints’ Day. The dea- 
coness was presented by the Very Rev. 
Hiram R. Bennett, Dean of St. John’s 
Cathedral, Wilmington, Delaware, who 
-also preached the sermon. Bishop 
Brown was assisted by Bishop Taitt, the 
Rev. E. M. Jefferys, D. D., former chap- 
lain of the deaconess school, and the 
Rev. B. Janney Rudderow, present chap- 
lain. Deaconess Ward will continue on 
the staff of Christ Church, Williams- 
sport. 

* * * 


Canon Paul §S. Atkins, rector of St. 
John’s Church, York, offered the prayer 
-and, as President of the School Board, 
made the address at the dedication of 
‘tthe new Martin Memorial Library on 


November 2. 
C. W. French. 


Persona! Notes 


The Rev. John Gass, D. D., for ten 


years rector of St. John’s Church, 
‘Charleston, West Virginia, was insti- 
tuted by Bishop Manning, Sunday morn- 
ing, November 10, as rector of thé 
‘Church of the Incarnation, New York 
‘City. Dr. Gass succeeds the late Rev. 
H. Percy Silver, D. D. The new rector 
is forty-five years of age and was a 
‘deputy from the Diocese of West Vir- 
ginia to the General Convention in 
1925, 1928 and 1931. He was a mem- 
ber of the West Virginia Unemployment 
Relief Administration in 1932 and 1933, 
‘and is a director of the Family Welfare 
Association of America. He is a Trus- 
tee of the University of the South. 
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The Rev. Francis Hopkinson Craig- 
hill, Jr., rector of Grace Church, Cam- 
den, S. C., has accepted a call from St. 
Bartholomew’s Church, New York City, 
to become senior curate. Mr. Craighill 
will succeed Mr. Piper, who is leaving 
to become rector of Christ Church, Wil- 
liamsport, Pa. 


Canon W. S. Turner, rector of Our 
Saviour, Atlanta, will attend the Col- 
lege of Preachers in Washington at the 
National Cathedral, December 9-13, for 
a series of conferences to be led by 
the Most Rev. and Rt. Hon. William 
Temple, D. D., Archbishop of York, and 
Primate of England. Following this, 
Canon Turner will assume his new du- 
ties as rector of St. Paul’s Church, Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C. 


Clerical Changes. 

The Rev. William H. Jepson, rector 
of St. Luke’s Church, Bridgeport, Conn., 
was unanimously chosen Archdeacon of 
Fairfield, Conn. 


The Rev. Albert L. Whittaker, D. D., 
formerly of St. Mary’s and St. Jude’s 
Church, Northeast Harbor, Maine, has 
become rector of St. Paul’s Church, 
Southampton, Conn. 

The Rev. Theodore H. Evans, rector 
of Christ Church, Tuscaloosa, Ala., has 
been called to ‘Trinity Church, New 
Haven, Conn., to succeed the Rev. 
Charles O. Scoville, D. D. 


21 
The Rev. J. T. Knight, formerly of 
the Associated Missions, York, Ne- 
braska, has been appointed locum ten- 


ens of St. Paul’s, Omaha. 


Ordination. 
The Rev. Charles Liles 
deacon at St. Mary’s Church, Bolton, 
Miss., recently. The Rev. Mr. Liles was 
a member of St. Luke’s ‘Church, Bran- 
don, which is part of the Bolton Field. 
The rector of the field made the ordi- 
nation a field affair. Bolton is in the 
centre of the field, so the service was 
held there. Over 300 attended the serv- 
ice. Hvery place in the field had a dele- 
gation. The Rev. Val. H. Sessions, D. 
D., preached the sermon and presented 
the candidate; the Rt. Rev. Wm. Mer- 
cer Green, D. D., ordained the candi- 
date, and said the Litany. 


was ordered 


Deaths. 


MRS. J. H. W. BLAKE. 

Mary Giddings Blake died at her home 
in Washington on November 17, in her 
ninetieth year. She was the widow of 
the Rev. James H. W. Blake. Her 
husband had been rector of Trinity} 
Church, Tiffin, Ohio; St. John’s Church, 


La Fayette, Ind.; St. Paul’s Church, 
Akron, Ohio; Christ Church, George- 
town, D. C., and rector emeritus of 


Christ Church from 1926 until his death 


in 1928. ‘ 
Mrs. Blake was a native of Frederick 


County, Maryland. 


International 

Sunday School 
Emphasized 
Illustrated 


FOR 


Pees Ss ON Se ee 1936 
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Use them generously—the best kind of invitation to “come to class.” 


Only 2 cents each. 


Send at once 
for price list 


$2.00 per 100, postage extra, 


AMERICAN SCRIPTURE GIFT MISSION 


Ask for sample 
and 1936 Calendar 


119 S. Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Oxford Bibles for Children 
Has 16 black and colored illustrations, 4,000 
questions and answers, and interesting helps. 


Lerge, 


binding. 


black-faced 


type. French Morocco 
Size, 7x484 inches. 
No. 0357. $2.75 


Oxford Bible for Older Folk 


An extra large type Bible, very easy to read, 


yet bandy in size. 
Size, 9x54 inches. 


Oxford S. S. Teacher’s Bible 
With 300 pages of teacher's helps. 
India paper, black-faced type, self-pronounc- 
French Morocco binding. 


HOLY 


BIBLE 
< 12) jpg. 
jnches, 


French Morocco binding. 
No. 10603. $5.00 


Oxford 


Size 714x5 
0761-X. $5.00 


Oxford Pocket Bible 


Printed with new, easy to read type, on Oxford 


India paper. 
in French Morocco. 


Very compact and light. Bound 
Size, 584x314 inches. 
No. 01153-X. $3.25 


Oxford DeLuxe Gift Bible 


An Oxford India paper Bible. with new Chain 
References, bound in pebbled grain Morocco, 


new half-cireuit 


binding. Black-faced celf- 


pronouncing type. 


Black, No. 03410-X. $9.00 


Blue, Maroon or Brown, No. 03411-X. $9.00 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


114 Fifth Avenue 
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Classified Advertisments and Notices 


All notices and 
this department at a rate 
to contracts of any length. 
sitions. 

Copy for this d 
which it is intended 


of 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


CHURCH VESTMENTS. 

Cathedral Studio, Church embroideries, 
Altar and Pulpit Hangings. Stoles from 
$6.50. Burse and veil from $10. Surplice 
from $8. Send for complete line of pure 
Irish linens by the yard. Silks, fringes 
and gold thread. Embroidered emblems 
ready to apply. Altar Guild Handbook, 
50c. 

L. V. MACKRILLE 
11 W. Kirke St., Chevy Chase, 
Washington, D. C. 
Telephone Wisconsin 2752. 

)) ee 
} CHURCH LINEN. 

‘'FINE IRISH LINEN specially selected 
for Church use. 36 inches to 54 inches 
wide, cut any length. Sample of 12 qua- 
lities on request. Mary Fawcett Com- 
pany, 812 Berkeley Ave., Trenton, N. J 


FOUNTAIN PENS. 

{LIFETIME GUARANTEED FOUNTAIN 
PENS, price 75 cents each or (2) pens for 
$1.25, postpaid. These pens are guaran- 
teed to give satisfaction. Colors—pearl- 
gray, the same pens that sell 
for $2 

I also take subscriptions for all maga- 
zines published, at publisher’s rates, or 
less, and I will appreciate your orders. 
Sold by a shut-in. Edward P. Broxton, 
1426 Arsenal Avenue, Augusta, Ga, 


TARE YOUR KEYS WORTH A QUAR- | 


TER? Send me 25¢. and I will stamp your 
name on a metal key tag (ring included). 
Name plates for dog collars and trunks, 
twenty-five cents. 

I also take subscriptions for all maga- 
zines published, at publisher’s rates, or 
less, and I will appreciate your orders. 
Sold by a shut-in. Edward P. Broxton, 


1126 Arsenal Avenue, Augusta, Ga. 


PLUM PUDDINGS. 

PLUM PUDDINGS MADE BY THE LA- 
DIES’ GUILD of St. Andrews Episcopal 
Church. Weight 2 pounds. Price $1.00. 
Postage prepaid. Send orders to St. An- 
drews Guild, 514 McCormick St., Clifton 
Forge, Va. 


SITUATION WANTED. 
NURSERY 
nurse desires 
Will go north. 


GOVERNESS, OR 
good position in family. 
Cultured, experienced. 


in stores | 


INVALID | 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


advertisements, excepting positions wanted, will be inserted in 
20 cents per ; lr 

A rate of 15 cents per line is made to persons seeking po- 
No advertisement accepted for less than 50 cents. ia, k See 
epartment must be received not later than Tuesday of the week in 
that the first insertion shall appear. 


agate line each insertion. Special rates 


references. Address ‘B,” care of 


Churchman. 


Fine 
Southern 


CAROLINA 


GENTLEW OMAN, 
experienced, desires position as house- 
keeper, or companion, to elderly per- 
son. Address Miss Mary Boykin Haile, 
218 Woodlawn Road, Baltimore, Md. 


| 1 BATHS | 


SOUTH 


IN MEMORIAM. 


EMILY SWEPSON WINGFIELD RID- 
DICK, June the ninth, passed into the life 
eternal, prepared for those who love Him. 

During her life’ in ‘Suffolk she was a 
faithful and interested member of the 
Randolph Society of St. Paul’s Church. 

Possessing a distinct personality, with 
a charm all her own, she brought to the 
meetings a ready wit and a vivacity which 
made many a meeting bright with fun and 
laughter. 

One of her chief pleasures was dispen- 
sing hospitality. She was never happier 
than when surrounded, in her Own home, 
by her friends, especially the young peo- 
ple. 

F’ull of things of the 
always a love 
living. She 
the years of 


sentiment for the 
heart and spirit gave her 
of life, and a keen zest for 
never grew old, as we count 
our earthly sojourn. 

Her generous disposition and sympathy 


for those in sickness and sorrow carried 
|} her far beyond the limits of her home, 
and she will be remembered with atfec- 
tion throughout the county as well as in 


Suffolk. 

We sorrow with her loved ones, and ex- 
press to them sincerest sympathy in this 
hour of loneliness: but we are ever mind- 
ful that she has keen called to the higher 


life of greater opportunties in service for 
the Master, and can rejoice with them 
for her. 
“The strife is o’er the battle done, 
The victory of life is won, 
The song of triumph has begun. At?tle- 
lulia.”’ 
KATHERINE B. H.-PRETLOW, 
JANET A. DARDEN, 
HLISH U. HOLLADAY, 


Committee of the Randolph Society. 


$A SSS 


| HARVEY JOHN FRENCH. 


'' Mr. Harvey John French, 73, for more 
than six decades a church singer, died 
of a heart ailment, in his home in AIl- 
bany, N. 'Y¥., November 4. At the age 
of ten, Mr. French was boy soprano 
soloist at All Saints’ Pro-Cathedral, Al- 
bany. Later, he was bass soloist at 
Trinity Church in the same city. For 
a number of years, he sang in the choir 
of Christ Church, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
He was bass soloist at St. Andrew’s Me- 
-Idorial Church, Yonkers, N. Y., and 
later, for fifteen years sang in the 
Chapel of the Intercession, Trinity Par- 
ish, New York City. For several years 
past, he had been singing in Albany 


Ghurches. Surviving Mr. French. are 
his widow, Mrs. Mary W. Nichols 
French; two sons. Canon Clifford W. 


BALOONS 


HOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS AND DECORA- 


| TIONS. 

GENERAL a SS OO RIVEING DS fone wins cle tene s $1.00 
/ 100 balloons in big variety of size and 
color. 

GIFT ASSORTMENT ...............:. 60c. 
45, balloons in Christmas box, wonderful 

| variety—big value. 


STANDUP SANTAS WITH FEET. 
‘Oval balloons, red or green, with Santa 
pi¢ture and feet. -Stands 12 inches high. 
Bach 3c. 25 or more 2¢. each. 
GIFT ENVELOPE ASSORTMENTS, 
1 Standup Santa with feet and 2 other 


ood balloons in glassene envelope with 
red seal. Per envelope 5c. 25 or more 4c. 


prepaid. 
oO. 


All orders shipped 
WYANDOT CO., Galion, 


each. 


French of Harrisburg, Pa., and Harvey 
J. French, Jr. 


MRS. WILLIAM PRESSBEY. 


The Diocese of Rhode Island has been 
saddened by the death of Katherine 
Benfield Pressey, wife of the Rev. Wil- 
liam Pressey, secretary of the diocese, 
and rector emeritus of St. John’s Chapel, 
Ashton, R. I> “Mrs. Pressey was born 
in’ London, England, sixty-nine years 
ago. As a child of six she came with 
her parents to Cleveland, Ohio, and there 
in 1893 she married Mr. Pressey, a 
young priest who in September of that 
year established her in the rectory of 
St. John’s Chapel, Ashton, where she 
remained during his long and notable 
rectorship of forty-one years. Nine 
months ago she and her husband had 
moved to Providence, but she never 
quite adjusted herself to the strar ge 
life away from a rambling rectory, play- 
ing hostess to a wide variety of groups, 
organizations and individuals. 

Mrs. Pressey organized the first chap- 
ter of The King’s Daughters in Ashton. 
She started the first Girls’ Friendly So- 
ciety. . She established the Altar Guild. 
All three are still active. She was also 
a member of the Pawtucket Woman’s 
Club, as well as the Clerica. 

The funeral was held in the Church 
of the Epiphany, Providence, on Tues- 
day, November 19, attended by many of 
the clergy. The Rt. Rev. G. G. Bennett, 
D, D., auxiliary bishop of Rhode Island, 
officiated. 
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CASH PAID for old envelopes used be- 
tween 1845 and 1865. Many worth hun- 
dreds of dollars each. Look in that old 
trunk in attic or barn and send them for 
inspection and offer. You are not obliged 
to sell unless my offer is satisfactory. 


Keep inside letters if desired. Don't write 
dates on envelopes. I am thoroughly ac- 
quainted with all early U. S. and Confed- 
erate issues: Pack in box or between 
ecardboards to prevent wrinkling in mails. 
Reference—publisher of Southern Church- 
man. Act now and get your money before 
Christmas. 

HAROLD C. BROOKS, 

Box 28, Marshall, Mich, 


& VESTMENTS 


Cassocks, Surplices, Stoles, Silks, 
Embroideries, Cloths, Fringes 


CLERICAL SUITS 


Priest Cloaks, Rabats, Collars 
Church Vestment Specialists 
for over half a century 


COX SONS. & VINING- INC. 


133 EAST 23RD STREET . NEW YORK. N.Y. 


KNIGHTS OF STS. JOHN 


Let the Boys 
have this Frater- 
nity and you will 
have the boys in 


Church. Pro- 
vides worthwhile 
things or Obs 


Endorsed by 
leading Bishops 
and Clergy. Rit- 
ual of Initiations 


$1.00. Head- 
quarters: 3012 West Coulter Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


L. T. CHRISTIAN 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR 


BouJevard-Park and Pattersen Avenue 
Richmond, Va. 
Office Never Croned 

Prices te meet depressed conditions 


R.GEISSLER.INC. 


450 SIXTH AVE.NEAR [0 th ST. NEW YORK 


Ofhurch Furnishin 


Ht 


IN CARVED WOOD AND 


Largest stock in America. Over half a 
million "Theological Books—Classified by 
subject. Catalog free. Correspondence 
and “Want Lists” invited. 

Please mention Southern Churchman. 
SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE, 

S2 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


READY SOON 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE BEPISCO- 
PAL CHURCH, by the Rev. Joseph B. 
Bernardin. Board cover -12 mo. $1.00. 
Post extra. This is written for those who 
want to know more about the Church 
and for Confirmation and ‘Study Classes. 
It is written from a modern and liberal, 
yet Churchly, point of view. 

RELIGIOUS CHRISTMAS CARDS 

Appropriate in design and sentiment 
for the Holy Season for sale at 

EDWIN S. GORHAM, INC.,, 
Church Book Store located at 18 West 45 
Street, New York. 

Catalogue on request. 

Established 1900. 


sO and 


Established - 1857 


Ohe J. and R.Liamb stuvios 


Rome: Oftice-and-Crattshops 


Oenatlp, N.J. 


gocirhe Stained-and-[rended-Glass-in-the fi 
best -traditions:o€-Christian-Art cachet § 
Venetian- Mosaics © Intevior -Decovration o Murals 


ae 
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THE HOUSTON MESSAGE 
OF THE HOUSE OF BISHOPS ON THE 
EVERY MEMBER CANVASS 


advertisements in the Church weeklies which may be summarized as 
follows: 


The sum of the Objectives which the dioceses have assumed for the 
support of the 1936 General Church Budget is less than the amount 
needed. 


If these Objectives are reached in the Canvass and subsequently 
paid in full, the National Council, meeting on February 11th next 
will lack approximately $150,000 of the amount needed to maintain 
the general work of the Church at the figure of the Emergency Schedule. 


If this situation remains unchanged at the time of the Council 
meeting it will be necessary, because of the orders of General Conven- 
tion, to make a further cut in the Church’s general work. 


Facing this situation, the House of Bishops, meeting at Houston, 
adopted a statement which concluded as follows: 


“Brethren, this will be nothing short of a debacle, and that in the 
face of improvement in the financial condition of our people generally. 
The effect will be demoralizing to our people and disastrous to the 
work. Therefore, be it 


RESOLVED: That it is the sense of. this House that 
every Bishop be requested to send to each of his clergy a 
Pastoral letter, to be read to his congregations, setting forth 
these facts and calling upon them, with all the emphasis 
possible, to increase their pledges before January 1st in order 
that at least the Emergency Schedule may be maintained and 
the influence of the Church preserved in this present civiliza- 


yy 


tion. 


An increase of 11 per cent in the pledges for 1936 will raise the 
Budget and work of the general Church above the stand-still basis 
it occupies at present. 


THE FIELD DEPARTMENT OF THE 
NATIONAL COUNCIL 


281 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Recently the Field Department presented a statement through | 


t 
nse 


Educational 


Che Bishop Payne 
Divinity School 


The accredited Seminary of the 
Church for training colored men for 
the ministry. The curriculum covers 
the full course for Deacon's and 
Priest’s Orders. The degree of D. D. 
also awarded. p 

For catalogue and information, ap- 
ply to 
Rev. F. 


G. Ribble, M. A. D. 
Petersburg, Va. 


Christ Church School 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY, VA. 


A country school for boys; well located. 
College preparatory, moderate cost. Per- 
sonal attention; scholarships. Apply to 
Wm. D. Smith, Jr., Headmaster, for infor- 
mation, Christchurch, Va. 


D., Dean, 


The General Theological 
Seminary 


, CHELSEA SQUARE, NEW YORK 

The next Academic year begins on 
the last Wednesday in September. 

Special students admitted and Grad- 
uate Courses for graduates of other 
Theological Seminaries. 

The requirements for admission and 
other particulars can be had from THE 
DEAN, 1 Chelsea Square, New York, 
Nays 


ST. MARGARET'S SCHOOL 


TAPPAHANNOCK, VIRGINIA. 

A Church School for girls. Boarding 
Department limited to 70. College Pre- 
paratory Course and Intermediate Grades. 
Athletics. Very moderate cost, 

Country life and simplicity without iso- 
lation. Beautiful grounds on Rappahan- 
Three dormitories for differ- 


nock River. 
ent stages. 
EDITH LATANE, Headmistress, 


The Virginia Theological 
Seminary 


ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA. . 
For catalogue and other information, 
Address THE DEAN. 


The Episcopal Theological Schoo! 


Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
Affiliated with Harvard University. 
Dean H. R. Washburn, 3 Mason Street. 


NATURAL BRIDGE 
“ONE. OF THE SEVEN - 
NATURAL. WORLD WONDERS | 
COTTAGES Double Room If 90 
HOTEL’ 50 andip. 


~J| NATURAL BRIDGE, VIRGINIA. 


The Beckford School 


WOODSTOCK, VIRGINIA. 
A school for .-younger boys. Second 
@rade through Junior High School. On 
modern farm in Shenandoah Valley. Sum- 
mer camp. Limited enrollment. Fifty 
dollars monthly. 

EDMUND RURKE WHELAN, 
Headmaster. 
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THOUGHTS for the 
THOUGHTFUL 


“Heaven is a perfected sight.’ 


God’s power never breaks 
prayer lays hold of God’s power. 


and 


In times of sorrow or of waiting, it 
is well to put our hands to some active 
work, 


The Church has no other purpose in 
existence, no other end to serve save 
the great end of giving the Gospel to 
the world.—Selected. 


Our prayers should be that we may 
increasingly think His thoughts, share 
His purposes and know His control. 


Love, Brotherhood, Sacrifice—these, 
are the elements which must show the 
way to a solution of the national and 
international problems of the present. 

—Bishop Rogers. 


As a man, let all fear and trembling 
be yours. As a child of God, let all 
confidence and trust be yours. Turn 
both your confidence and your fears 
into prayer. 


—Alex McLaren. 


I have a feeling that God will regard 
more leniently my sins of commission 
than He will those of omission. In the 
case of the former I can.at least plead 
some sudden, unexpected and over- 
whelming temptation. But when He 
says: “Inasmuch as ye did it not’’ how 
can I excuse my cold-blooded refusal to 
see another’s woe. 

—Dr. EH. C. McCants. 


The churches must ceaselessly pro- 
claim that out of the heart are the is- 
sues of life. True religion must stand 
always not only against exploitation but 
against the very desire to exploit. The 
Christian religion demands now and 
must always demand that both human 
hearts and human institutions be con- 
trolled and judged by that mind which 
was in Christ Jesus. 


We may search long to find where 
God is, but we shall find Him in those 
who keep the words of Christ. For 
the Lord Christ saith, ‘If any man love 
me, he will. keep my words; and we 
will make our abode with him.’’ 

—Martin Luther, 


He understands, I know—outside His 


love, 

Though all unworthy, still I cannot 
move. 

I know He understands—just now, as 
then— 

I know—for once He walked on earth 
with men. 


—A. C. Cattall. 


“One word from Thee, my Lord, one 
smile, one look, 
And I could face the cold, rough 
world again; 
And with that treasure in my heart 
could brook 
The wrath of devils and the scorn of 
men.’’ 


God may put His faithful ones upon 
a long and painful apprenticeship, dur- 
ing which they learn much and receive 
little—food only, and ‘that in a meas- 
ure’’—often the bread and water of af- 
fliction. Yet at the last he pays; pays 
them into their hearts, pays them into 
their hands also. 


—Dora Greenwell. 
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CONFIRMATION 
PAPERS 


By 
CANON F. E. HOWITT 


. Confirmation and Baptiem. 

Baptism and the Christian Covenant 

The Baptismal Covenant— Repentance. 

. The Boeptismal Covenanti—Faith and the 
Faith. 


. The Baptismal Covenant—The Faith. 
. The Baptismal Covenant—Obedience. 
. The Lord's Supper. 

The Means of Grace. 


ONOa Bob 


A series of informing pamphlets compiled 
by Canon F. E. Howitt. They have an in- 
estimable value in instructing those who con- 
template membership in the Church, and for 
impressing the already confirmed with the 
sacredness and meaning of this holy ritual. 
Price, singlo pamphlet, each......... 5 cents 
Complete set of eight 25 cents 


Order from 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN 
COMPANY 


Richmond, Va. 


XANTHINE 


will hereafter be sold in the new style 
bottle and package. Always best for [ 
the hair. Not to dye, but restores the 
color, promotes growth and prevents 
dandruff. 
Price, $1.00 at druggists, or sent pre- | 
paid by ns, 
XANTHINE CO., Richmond, Va. 


The Ewart’s Cafeteria 


EXCELLENT FOOD 
REASONABLE PRICES 


Richmond, Va. 
112-114 N. 5th St. 
Norfolk, Va. 
112-114 Market St. 
- Washington, D. C. 
522 13th, N. W. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 
15th and Chestnut Sts. 


Some Important Facts in 
English Church History 


EXAMINED AND REVIEWED 


By 
REV. W. P. WITSELL, D. D. 

This is an illuminating and instruc- 
tive review of the history of the Epis- 
copal Church in England from the ear- 
liest records, with commentaries on the 
book with the above title compiled by 
the Rev. C. L. Wells, D. D., of Sewanee, 
Tenn. 

As a digest of the records of the es- 
tablishment and growth of the Church; 
its maintenance and continuity of exist- 
ence as an independent religious body 
amid the vicissitudes of early English 
politics, and efforts of outside interfer- 
ence, this review affords a valuable fund 
of information to churchmen. 

In pamphlet form. ; 
Price, 25 cents 
For sale by | 
SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN CO. : 


Richmond, Va. 
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i LETTERS TO THE 
EDITOR 


News From the Front. 
Mr. Editor: 

For years I have been a constant fol- 
lower of your magazine and have al- 
ways found it a source of inspiration as 
well as a means of personal contact with 
our Church on all fronts. 

I have been particularly interested in 


your page, ‘‘News From the Front,’ 
which, I believe, is edited now by a 
minister of my own city. I am frank 


in saying that I never before hesitated 
at that page until it was taken over by 
the Rev. Mr. Gasque and was put by 
him into an interesting, readable form. 

Please pass on to him my compli- 
ments, and, meanwhile, I shall look him 
up bere and do the same. 

E. M. Beavers. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
* * * 

Other St. Barnabas’ Guilds in the South 
: Heard From. 
Mr. Editor: 

Referring to the letter which appeared 
on page four of the November 23 issue 
of the Southern Churchman, under the 
caption, ‘‘St Barnabas Guild’’, we note 
that your correspondent says that “‘as 
far as can be ascertained’’ the Branch 
of the Guild of St. Barnabas organized 
at St. James’ Church, Richmond, “is 
the only one in the South’. We have 
heard that some Virginians think of 
West Virginia as ‘the West’’, and it 
may be that your correspondent would 
consider Tennessee as ‘‘the Far West”; 
but we are writing to say that ‘‘Memphis 
on the Mississippi’, or ‘‘Memphis Down 
in Dixie’, as one of our radio announc- 
ers speaks of us, rejoices in a Branch 
of the Guild of St. Barnabas, and the 
Living Church Annual (1935, Pp. 123 
ff.) lists Branches in a half dozen cit- 
ies, usually thought of as in the South— 
including Birmingham, Dallas, Ashland, 
Ky., Izexington, Ky., and New Orleans. 
Our Branch in Memphis is composed 
principally of Student Nurses and is 
sponsored by Doctor’s wives. At our 
Annual Florence Nightingale Memorial 
Service in May this year, a service spon- 
sored by the Guild, about 500 Student 
Nurses were present in uniform, rep- 
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resenting the five Schools of Nursing in 
the city. It may be of interest to know 
that our Branch if affiliated with the 
other Episcopal Student Groups of the 
city and twice each year there are occa- 
sions which bring the various Student 
Groups together. We trust that your 
Correspondent will understand that we 
have called attention to these other 
Branches of the Guild of St. Barnabas 
more particularly for the honor of the 
Guild, and especially the honor of the 
Guild in the South. If her otherwise 
splendid letter describing the purpose 
of the Guild of St. Barnabas might be 
widely read, and we trust that was, her 
letter should go far toward arousing a 
much wider interest in the Guild not 
only in the South but in the nation at 
large. 


Wm. D. Bratton, 
Chaplain. Memphis Branch, 
Guild of St. Barnabas. 


quarters: 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CAUTHORNE PAPER COMPANY 


The South's Most Progressive Paper House 
ALL GRADES OF PRINTING AND 
WRAPPING PAPERS 
Richmond, Va. 


This paper is printed on paper supplied 
by the Cauthorne Paper Company. 


SPECIAL XMAS. OFFER 

1000 All Different Postage STAMPS from all parts of 
the WORLD. Price postpaid $1.25. With every order we 
will send FREE a beautifully illustrated 80 page book 
about Stamp Collecting. This combination makes a won- 
derful Xmas gift for every boy and girl. Write today. - 


GROVE STAMP COMPANY 
R.D.3 YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 


KNIGHTS OF STS. JOHN 


Let the Boys 
have this Frater- 
nity and you will 
have the boys in 
Church. Pro- 
vides worthwhile 
things to do. 
Endorsed.by 
leading Bishops 
and Clergy. Rit- 
ual of Initiations 
$1.00. Head- 


3012 West Coulter Street, 


Christmas Gift 


THE GIFT THAT WILL LAST THROUGH THE YEAR 


110 West Franklin Street—THE SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN—Richmond, Va. 


Please send The Southern Churchman 


To: Name 


Address 


I enclose remittance. 


O 


EJ Send bill after January 1, 


Rate: 1 year subscription 


$3.00 


2 year subscription, or 


1936. 


2 1-year subscriptions....$5.00 


A Greeting Card will be sent with each Gift Subscription 
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The Church and Loyalty. 

Dr. Ralph Sockman, a prominent Protestant minis- 
ter of New York, said some rather wise things in a 
recent sermon. He is concerned with the lack of loy- 
alty which church people in New York exhibit. To 
him the underlying cause is found in the attitude that 
the Church as a whole has attempted to imitate the 
commercial interests and simply aims to please. 

We are rather inclined to agree with Dr. Sockman. 
Loyalty to a parish church is a thin thing with most 
people—even those who consider themselves good 
churchmen. Taught that the whole world is an amus- 
ing place and that the chief end of man is to amuse him- 
self, it is only natural that the attitude towards the 
Church should be the same. When amusement ceases, 
either quit the Church altogether, or go down the 
street to another place, where perhaps some better 
crooner of comforting or amusing phrases holds forth. 

The sad part is that the Church actually has the 
most challenging message of any agency working with 
human beings. The black shirts of Italy could not ask 


for greater sacrifice than the religion of Jesus Christ.. 


And yet men think of such historic episodes as the 
great adventures, and the Church as something that 
must entertain. 

In the entertainment field we are indeed awkward. 
Any second-class manager of a moving picture house 
knows more about entertainment than the most popu- 
lar minister. Words must be cleverly chosen, if they 
are to constantly entertain. And in the restlessness 
of American life today, with the temptation to con- 
stantly be on the move to some other place, the Chureh 
which presents no real challenge finds its members 
floating from one pulpit to another until many of 
the members become lost in obscurity and finally appear 
on the parish register as ‘‘removed and unknown’’. 

Perhaps the fault lies in our sense of worship. We 
think of worship as something that must be done for 
us. We pay a minister to worship and arrange serv- 
ices of worship. We forget that real worship is that 
which we must do ourselves. We have long had ugly 
churches—particularly we, who pride ourselves in 
the Protestant tradition. There is a change for the 
better, but much of the change is concerned only with 
adding ritual thoughtlessly and without knowing much 
about its real meaning—just another method of enter- 
tainment, or ‘‘pleasing the public’’ 
~The Forward Movement is aimed at just such atti- 
tudes. A. deeper discipleship is needed to make men 
have a deeper loyalty. Sermons must be concerned 
with people and people’s sins if they are to stir the 
religious depths of mankind. The easy method of 


“a 


compromise that has been too evident in the easy ad- 
mittance to membership in our churches must be re- 
placed by the challenge that one must live up to the 
words of Our Saviour to really be His follower. 

Of course, there is the opposite extreme. Men have 
tried to damn all humanity in religion. But we wonder 
if that is any worse than the motto in the Church of 
‘“‘The Publie be Pleased’’. 

A Great Anniversary. 

This week, December thirteenth, we should be cele- 
brating the hundredth anniversary of the birth of Phil- 
lips Brooks. Possibly because of the elaborate plans 
which have been carried out in remembrance of the 
hundredth anniversary of Mark Twain, we have neg- 
lected this great man, who in his way was as great 
as the author of ‘“‘Huckleberry Finn’’. 

To the older members of the Church who remember 
the great ministry of Brooks, the fact that he would be 
one hundred years old comes as something of a shock. 
It seems only yesterday that his great voice was ut- 
tering words of prophecy from the pulpit of Trinity 
Church, Boston. It is a tribute to his memory that 
men in our Church still speak of a brilliant preacher 
as a ‘‘second Phillip Brooks’’. So far his real suc- 
eessor has not been discovered. 


Brooks had rivals in his day. He had enemies who 


were wont to say that he was unorthodox. To younger 
men this is laughable as it is to anyone who has read 
his sermons. They display a great evangelical fervor 
that he undoubtedly received from his early rector and 
bishop and which was augmented by the training of 
the Seminary in Virginia. Of course, again to younger 
men, much that we read in his sermons is familiar, but 
we forget that it was inspirational and unusual in his 
own day. The only reason it is familiar today is be- 
cause it was so penetrating that preachers ever since 
have been using his thoughts. 

The late biographer, Gamaliel Bradford, could not 
find Brooks a congenial subject for a book. He was 
at a loss to understand him and confessed that his let- 
ters and sermons left him uninspired. He wondered 
if something was the matter with himself, for Brooks 
had thrilled not only Boston and Massachusetts, but 
the whole of America. Possibly Bradford, the pessi- 
mistic genius that he was, lived his greatest life after 
Phillips Brooks had paved the way for that which was 
common in later years. And then Brooks belonged to 
his time and his time was one when pious phraseology 
in letters and even sermons was the style. The won- 

(Continued on page 7.) 
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Church and World Problems as Others See Them 


Taking Life for Crime. 
Richmond Times-Dispatch. 

The impression prevails widely that fear of the death 
penalty is a great deterrent to criminals, and that if 
that fear were removed, serious crimes would increase 
rapidly. But the homicide figures in States which do 
not have capital punishment are much better, on the 
whole, than in those which do have capital punishment. 

Hight of the forty-eight States have laws which fix 
life imprisonment as the maximum penalty for any 
crime, however heinous. These are Kansas, Maine, 
Michigan, Minnesota, North Dakota, Rhode Island, 
South Dakota and Wisconsin. The highest homicide 
rate in any of them for the year 1933, the latest for 
which complete figures are available, is the rate in 
Kansas, which is 8.0, while the others range between 
Wisconsin’s 1.1 and Michigan’s 3.3 per 100,000. 

The lowest murder rate in any Southern State for the 
same year was that for South Carolina, 8.0, which is 
precisely the highest rate among the eight States 
which do not have capital punishment. The other 
Southern States all have much higher rates than South 
Carolina, ranging upward to Alabama’s 34.5. Vir- 
ginia’s 1933 rate was 16.3. 

It will doubtless be argued that the large Negro 
population is chiefly responsible for the high incidence 
of murder in Dixie. That is certainly an important 
factor in the situation, but on the other hand, the 
white homicide rate in the South is considerably 
higher than it is in the rest of the country. 

Even if we leave the South entirely out of account, 
it becomes apparent that the eight States without capi- 
tal punishment (none of which is in the South), have 
much lower murder rates than the other non-Southern 
States. The average for the eight States without capi- 
tal punishment is 2.7 per 100,000, while that for the 
twenty-eight with capital punishment is 5.9. 

It cannot be argued that the States without capital 
punishment are largely rural, for Rhode Island, the 
most thickly populated State in America, is on the 
list, and its murder rate is 1.7. And even if all eight 
were rural, that would not necessarily mean anything, 
since Nevada has a rate of 19.9 and Arizona has one 
of 19.8. 

The inescapable conclusion, then, is that capital pun- 
ishment is not a deterrent to crime. Equally ines- 
capable, we think, is the conclusion that capital pun- 
ishment ought therefore to be’ abolished. The only 
excuse for it in the first place was that it was pre- 
sumed to reduce the number of homicides. Sinee it 
clearly does not reduce them, Virginia should follow 
the example of more enlightened Commonwealths and 
provide that life imprisonment shall be the maximum 
penalty imposed in any of her courts. In most cases 
those who go to the electric chair in Virginia are guilty, 
but in rare cases the lives of innocent men are taken. 

Let’s abolish this ancient barbarity, the putting to 
death of human beings for crime, and confine our worst 
criminals for the duration of their lives. Then if after- 
discovered evidence demonstrates the innocence of any 
of them, he can be set free, and the State will not 
have on its head the blood of an innocent man. 


Parochial Finance. 
Church of England Newspaper, November 15, 1935. 
Gift Days Instead of Bazaars. 

We always welcome reports from parishes to the 
effect that sound principles of church finance are so 
far permeating the community that bazaars and sales 
of work have been abandoned for a gift day or other 
schemes of direct giving. We know all that can be 
said for bazaars from the social point of view, but 


we have long contended that the principle is wrong so 
far as the Church is concerned. 

We, therefore, congratulate the Vicar of Wesc Ham 
and his people upon their decision this year to have 
a gift day instead of the customary sale. The Vicar, 
the Rev. Arthur Wallace, asked for £300, as last year 
the bazaar produced £334 less £21 expenses. The gift 
day which has just been observed produced £365 less 
£5 expenses, and the hard work, heart-burnings and 
competition have been avoided. 

It is noteworthy that the Vicar and members of the 
staff are associated with the Oxford Group, and dur- 
ing the past twelve months the spiritual temperature 
of the parish has been steadily rising. 


In a Colliery Parish. 


The rector of a colliery parish also informs us 
that for the second year in succession the usual sale 
of work was abandoned for a Gift Day. Over £100 has 
been freely given by 300 individuals, although the par- 
ish is poor. 


Euthanasia. 


‘The Guardian, November 1, 1935. 


The question whether it is right to put human beings 
who are suffering hopeless and irremediable pain out 
of their misery has suddenly achieved fresh promi- 
nence through a recent trial. The judge summed up 
against the prisoner, because the law must be upheld; 
he indicated that if an appeal for merey was to be 
made it must be made in another quarter than the law 
court. In spite of this lead the jury returned a ver- 
dict of not guilty. Subsequent discussion has encour- 
aged those who feel strongly that there are instances 
when euthanasia is a moral duty to agitate for a 
change in the law. It cannot be denied that some- 
times charity both to the sufferer and to all who love 
him or her would seem to demand a merciful rejease. 
But the problem is terribly complicated, and it is al- 
ways dangerous to allow sentiment to weigh too heav- 
ily in the framing of the law. The proposals put for- 
ward are based on the supposition that the consent 
of the patient must always be obtained, if life is to be 
deliberately ended by human action. The question 
instantly arises: How often will it be possible, when 
there is incapacitating suffering, to be sure that this 
consent has been fully and freely obtained? <A, fearful 
temptation may be presented to frai! human nature. 
Anything that would lessen the belief in the sacredness 
of the life that God has given—already somewhat weak- 
ened—must be looked at critically 


Spiritual Significance of Remembrance Day. 
Church of England Newspaper, November 12, 1935. 

There are those who have advocated the desirability 
of ceasing to observe Armistice Day on the ground 
that a generation has grown up to whom that day has 
little or no meaning. 

We cannot imagine how anyone ean be so void of 
imagination or insight as not to realize that today 
the anniversary has a firmer hold on the hearts of 
our people than ever before. The deeper spiritual sig- 
nificance of the ceremonies at the Cenotaph, Westmin- 
ster Abbey, St. Paul’s and the Royal Exchange, as well 
as in all parts of the country, cannot be mistaken. 
Reports from towns and villages agree that the silence 
this year was more impressive than ever before. This 
may have been partly due to the international ten- 
sion. One fact, however, is certain, a growing mul- 
titude of people are thinking of and praying posi- 
tively and constructively for peace. 
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THE THOUSANDFOLD PAGE 


ARCHDEACON FREDERICK W. NEVE, D. D. 


The Freedom of the Spirit 


It is wonderful to realize how free we are to exer- 
cise our spiritual powers and faculties; how complete 
and far-reaching is the liberty with which Christ has 
made us free. To begin with, through Him we ‘‘have 
access by one Spirit unto the Father.’’ There is no 
such thing as freedom of access to those of high posi- 
tion in the world, the President of the United States 
for instance, but we are at liberty whenever we will, 
to enter into the Presence of God. In fact, this free- 
dom of access is as easy and natural as coming into our 
own earthly homes. We can come in and out whenever 
we will and as often as we wish. When we feel op- 
pressed with the limitations which beset us on every 
side in the things of this world, it is well to remind 
ourselves of the freedom of the spirit and its power to 
transcend the circumstances which seem so hard to deal 
with and overcome. 


“Ask and Ye Shall Receive.’’ 

For freedom of access to the heavenly places means 
also the freedom to ask whatsoever we will from Him 
who has vastly more power to help us than anyone 
else. Our Lord laid great emphasis upon this entire 
freedom to ask whatsoever we will. For instance, 
there is His well-known saying :—‘‘ Ask and it shall be 
given you; seek, and ye shall find; knock and it shall 
be opened unto you: For everyone that asketh re- 
eeiveth; and he that seeketh findeth; and to him that 
knocketh it shall be opened.’’ St. Matt. 7:7. Then 
there is that other saying of His:—‘‘ Verily, verily, I 
say unto you whatsoever ye shall ask the Father in 
my name He will give it you. Hitherto have ye asked 
nothing in my name. Ask and ye shall receive that 
your joy may be full.’’ St. John 16:23-24. These pas- 
sages are clear enough and there are others which might 
be added, but those given are sufficient to prove that 
Christ came to give us complete spiritual freedom in 
making our wants and desires known unto God. It 
may be said that there are certain limitations with re- 
gard to a fulfilment of our desires for material bless- 
ings, inasmuch as only God knows what is best for us 
in matters of this kind. . But these limitations do not 
apply to spiritual blessings, especially those which have 
to do with a fuller and more perfect equipment for 
service to God and man. We know that God has ere- 
ated us for such service and it is impossible to say what 
heights the soul may attain to, even in this present 
life, when it is willing to meet all that God requires of 
it to fulfill His purpose. 


““The Soul Has Eagles’ Wings.”’ 

This is an age of aviation when in a very few years, 
by faith and a daring spirit of adventure, man has 
become master of the air as he previously became mas- 
ter of the sea, though in a vastly less space of time. 
What only half a century ago, was deemed by most of 
us to be impossible, has now been actually accom- 
plished, and as this is being written, we are awaiting 


tidings of the China Clipper’s safe arrival in the Orient, ° 


after traveling the width of the Pacific Ocean. We 
are told that we are only at the beginning of a vast ex- 
tension of this novel means of transportation. Passen- 
ger traffic around the world may soon become as com- 
monplace as crossing the Atlantic in one of our big 
steamships is now. 


Spiritual Aviation. 


But what about spiritual aviation? Man’s soul is 


= 


even better adapted to exercise freedom of movement 
in the spiritual world than his body is adapted to find 
its way through the air, for his body is dependent upon 
a machine to support him and to carry him to wher- 
ever he wishes to go, whereas the soul is entirely inde- 
pendent of any such artificial aid to accomplish its 
purpose. The heavenly places are within its reach in 
a moment of time. In fact time and space disappear 
altogether where the soul’s activities are concerned. 
We do not know how great we are till we come to meas- 
ure our possibilities in terms of our spiritual nature. 
We have become so immersed in material things, in our 
relationship to them, that we are like a caged eagle, 
unconscious of the power of flight which it possesses. 


A World Transformed. 

How completely the conditions of the world would 
be changed if we would only use the freedom where- 
with Christ has made us free. This freedom implies 
that man is capable of making himself as much at home 
in the spiritual world as in this. Learning to fly is 
not the final step in his progress towards mastering 
his environment. He has not yet learned to realize all 
the resources which he at his disposal through the 
wider exercise of his spiritual gifts and faculties. The 
human mind has been regarded as the means by which 
man attains to his highest achievements, but he has 
yet to find that the soul has greater means at its com- 
mand for raising him to the highest level attainable 
in this present life. 


The Soul’s Contribution to Human Progress. 

For since the soul has free access to the spiritual 
world and to the Presence of God, and has also the free 
right to ask for those higher blessings which God 
alone can give, and which He has promised to give, the 
future enrichment of human life and its steady ad- 
vance towards perfection, depend upon the soul’s 
contribution towards human progress. Christians, 
therefore, have the power at this critical period and 
turning point in human history, to bring to bear a 
decisive influence upon human affairs. For they are 
in close touch and contact with those spiritual forces 
which, when brought into play, will necessarily exer- - 
cise a transforming influence upon world conditions. 


The Service of Perfect Freedom. 
Thou art the King, there is none else but Thee; 
Thou art the King, and Thou hast set me free 
With a complete and perfect liberty. 


What can I do to show my love to Thee? 
What can I do to set my brethren free, 
That they may share Thine own sweet liberty? 


My body shall be Thine to use each day ; 
My body shall be Thine, its lips to pray, 
Its feet to follow in Thy narrow way. 


Its hands shall be Thine own stretched out to bless; 
Its hands shall be Thine own in tenderness 
To heal the wounds of many in distress. 


So can I show my love to Thee, O Lord, 

So hands and feet and lips with one accord, 

In serving Thee, shall find their great reward. 
Frederick W. Neve. 
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The Kingdom of God and the Second Coming of Christ 
II. The Situation In The New Testament 


By CHARLES W. LOWRY, JR., 


Associate Professor of Systematic Divinity, 


Last week in treating of the background of the con- 
ception of the Kingdom of God and the Second Coming 
of Christ, we noted and attempted to get some idea of 
apocalyptic. Such a first step is absolutely requisite 
to any real understanding of the New Testament. This 
is not to say that such preparation guarantees accu- 
rate knowledge or that nothing else is needed. But 
it is quite certain that any understanding the person 
not thus prepared has, will be misunderstanding. He 
will be like an her esiarch of the second century, Mar- 
cion, who undertook in his interpretation of Christi- 
anity to plant himself squarely upon the writings of St. 
Paul. The result has been exhaustively summarized by 
von Harnack in a celebrated epigram: ‘‘Only Marcion 
understood Paul, and his misunderstood him.’’ 

The essential idea of apocalyptic was the imminence 
of God’s manifestation of Himself in power, overthrow- 
ing this evil order and ushering in a new world in 
which His will would be done. ‘Thus it stimulated, as 
it had arisen out of, expectation. Due to the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem by the Roman armies in 70 A. D., 
our. sources for Judaism at the beginning of this era 
are scanty and we cannot be sure in any detail as to 
the extent of the hold apocalyptic expectation had over 
the contemporaries and countrymen of Jesus Christ. 
But there is good reason to think expectancy of ‘‘things 
to come on the earth’’ was very much in the air and 
that this is the background of the successful preach- 
ing of John the Baptist. His Gospel was one of re- 
pentance, but repentance alone has never been a mes- 
sage that has attracted multitudes of men. ‘‘Repent 
ye: the Kingdom of God is at hand,’’ is another mat- 
ees OS 

Certain it is that it was the Gospel of the Kingdom 
which Jesus preached in the early part of His ministry 
and that He regarded its proclamation as His first task. 
‘‘Now after that John was delivered up,’’ says St. 
Mark, ‘‘ Jesus came into Galilee, preaching the Gospel of 
God, and saying, The time is fulfilled, and the Kingdom 
of God is at hand: repent ye, and believe the Gospel’’ 
(1:14,15). When, on the morning after the first 
great day of healing, Simon and others came to the 
Lord praying in a solitary place, and. said, ‘‘ All are 
seeking thee,’’ He replied, ‘‘Let us go elsewhere into 
.the next towns, that I may preach there also; for to this 
end came I forth’’ (Mark 1:36-388; Cf. Luke 4:42, 43). 
One of the aims behind the calling and training of the 
twelve was the extension of this preaching ministry. 
“These twelve Jesus sent forth, and commanded them 
.. . As ye go, preach, saying, The Kingdom of heaven 
is at hand’’ (Matt. 10:5-7). And according to St. Mat- 
thew, further, Jesus said to the twelve: ‘‘Ye shall not 
have gone over the cities of Israel, till the son of man 
be come”’ (10:23). 

If this verse be accounted authentic, it would seem 
that Jesus did not, up to the time of its utterance, 
think of Himself as the Son of man in a Messianic 
sense. The center of his thought was still preaching 
the Kingdom. On the other hand, evidence like that 
of the expanded temptation narratives of St. Matthew 
and St. Luke supports the more familiar view that 
Jesus’ Messianic consciousness dates from His baptism. 
Whatever the case with regard to His early thinking 
about Himself (and it cannot be said that there is any 
consensus of scholarly opinion here), it is clear that 
before Peter’s confession (Mark 8 :27ff; Matt. 16 :13ff; 
Luke 9:18ff). Jesus, who at His baptism had heard 
God’s voice declare, Thou art my Son, had reached 
the conviction that He was the Messiah: and this 
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involved, as the whole sequel shows, the identification 
of Himself in some sense with the Figure spoken of in 
Daniel and Enoch. 

sut there is one completely new thing. It seandalized 

the disciples then; it has been a stumbling-bloeck to 
many ever since. But it lies close to the heart of 
Christianity. Jesus accepted Peter’s declaration; as- 
serted according to St. Matthew that it represented a 
revelation to him from God Himself; commanded His 
disciples to maintain silence regar ding this great Fact; 
then quietly went on: ‘‘The Son of man must suffer 
many things, and be rejected . . and be killed.’’ 
And when Peter still flushed with pleasure at the Mas- 
ter’s praise, undertakes boldly to correct such an un- 
thinkable doctrine, the Lord is sternness itself ‘‘Get 
thee behind me, Satan.’’ 

This conclusion of the episode brings out the clarity 
and depth of Christ’s final conviction. Before its impli- 
cations He never retreats or falters. Thenceforward 
His goal is Jerusalem and the condemnation and exe- 
eution which He knows await Him there. ‘‘He sted- 
fastly set His face to go to Jerusalem’? (Luke 9:51). 
‘‘Howbeit I must go on my way today and tomorrow 
and the day following : for it cannot be that a prophet 
perish out of Jerusalem’? (Luke 13:33). Thus Jesus’ 
full. thought of Himself is compounded out of three 


concepts: Son of God, Son of man (the Christ, the 
Messiah), and the Suffering Servant (Isaiah 42; 49; 
53). All figure prominently in the scene and confes- 


sion that constitute the climax of the trial and that seal 
the fate of Jesus. ‘‘Again the high priest asked him, 
and saith unto him, Art thou the Christ, the Son of 
the Blessed? And Jesus said, I am: and ye shall see 
the Son of man sitting at the right hand of power, and 
coming with the clouds of heaven. . . . And they all 
condemned him to be worthy of death’’ (Mark 14:61, 
62, 64). 

This leads us to consider the preaching and doctrine 
of the Apostles and the Epistles of St. Paul. So far 
we have been addressing ourselves to the situation in 
the Synoptic or first three Gospels. And the interest- 
ing and arresting thing is that the early chapters of the 
Acts and St. Paul’s views, as they disclose themselves 
progressively in his own writings, tie on directly to. 
the account of Jesus we have given, albeit over-briefly 
and sketchily. Any contrary interpretation of Jesus 
which also takes seriously New Testament history as 
a whole is forced to posit a breach of continuity be- 
tween Christ’s teaching and Apostolic preachment. It 
can resist only with the greatest difficulty, if at all, 
the dilemmas posed by the older more extreme (and 
logical) Liberalism: Jesus versus Paul (or more sci- 
entifically: Jesus versus the Apostles, including Paul 
who did indeed inaugurate new developments of far- 
reaching importance); the religion of Jesus versus 
the religion about Jesus. 

An analysis of the first eight chapters of the Acts 
and of St. Paul’s letters will, I believe, support these — 


assertions. The central theme of the first apostolie — 
preaching is Jesus as the Christ or Messiah. ‘‘Let all | 


the house of Israel therefore know assuredly that God 
hath made him both Lord and Christ, this Jesus whom 
ye crucified’’ (Acts 2:36; Cf. 5:42). Him Ged raised — 
from the dead, iwhereot, we are witnesses’’ (2:32; 3: 

i5), and has exalted to His own right hand (2 :33), 
where He must remain ‘‘until the times of restoration 
of all things, whereof God spake by the mouth of His 
holy propheets’’ (3:21). Meantime men are exhorted 
to repent, to believe on Christ, in whose name 
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is remission of sins, and tc wait for the day of the Lord 
when Jesus Christ shall be manifest as Judge and God’s 
perfect reign or Kingdom shall begin (2:20, 21, 34, 35, 
38; 3:19, 20, 21; 5:31; 8:12; and especially 17:30, 31). 
The last of the above references introduces St. Paul. 
And when we turn to his letters, we find a situation 
similar to that of the Acts, though one of the things 
he does is progressively to amplify the primitive apos- 
tolic Christology and this has the effect of rendering 
relative.y less prominent the eschatological element 
in his teachings. At least this is true of the later epis- 
tles. 1 Thessalonians (written A. D. 51 or 52) is highly 
apocalyptic. ‘‘We that are alive . . . shall in no wise 
precede them that are fallen asleep. For the jcrd 
himself shall descend from heaven . . . and the dcad 
in Christ shall rise first; then we that are alive, that 
are left, shall together with them be caught up in the 
clouds, to meet the Lord in the air”? (4:15-17). Gala- 
tians (date uncertain: possibly 49; possibly 55-56), is 
almost entirely lacking in references to the xecond 
coming. , But 1 Corinthians (written in 55 or 56) shows 
that St. Paul’s views remain substantially unaltered. 
‘Wherefore judge nothing before the time, until the 
Lord come’’ (4:5). ‘‘But each in his own order: 
Christ the firstfruits; then they that are Christ’s, at 
his coming’’ (15:23; see verse 24ff; Cf. 16:22; marana- 
tha’’—Our Lord cometh. Also 1:7, 8; 11:26). Romans 
(written in 57) is to be compared with Galatians, but 
the Epistle for the First Sunday in Advent is taken 
from it and 2:5, 16 should be noted. When ftinaily we 
turn to Philippians and Colossians (written from 
prison ¢. 62), it is true that the emphasis is not on the 
return of Christ. Yet St. Paul says definitely, ‘‘The 
isord is at hand’ (Phi. 4:5; Cf. 1:6, 10; 2:16; 3:20, 
21), and ‘‘ When Christ, who is our life, appears, then 
shall ye also appear with him in Glory’’ (Col. 3:4). 
This brings out St. Paul’s general position with re- 
gard to eschatology. We see the essential relation of 
his conceptions to the earliest Christian thinking on 
the subject and the continuity of both with the thought 
of Jesus. In the words of Prof. Nairne, ‘‘Thus we sce 
how naturally Paul’s creed, which is the infant church’s 
ereed, springs out of the Galilean Gospel, just as the 
Galilean Gospel had sprung naturally out of Judaism.”’ 
But it would be a mistake to conclude that there hes 
been no development. There has and it has hinged on 
an important shift of cardinal emphasis: from the 
Kingdom of God to the person and work of Christ. 
It is Christ who is central in St. Paul’s epistles. It 
is He who is to come again and who is to reign. ‘the 
idea of the Kingdom remains but it is rather in the 
background than in the foreground of the picture. 
Moreover, where at first the Kingdom is definitely 
earthly with regard to its location, in line with Jewish 
thought, St. Paul seems to view it as more heavenly 
than earthly. At any rate, as bodies that now are of 
the earth earthy are to be changed inte spiritual 
bodies (‘‘flesh and blood cannot inherit the Kingdom 
cf God’’, 1 Cor. 15:50), so the earth is to be trans- 
formed. The coming order will be radically new: it will 
be as it were the full actualization cf a status and re- 
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lation that are already heavenly (‘‘Our citizenship is 
in heaven’’, Phi. 3:20; note also verse 21). This new 
status and potentiality of nature are grounded on the 
work of Christ, who is thus by the one Spirit active 
and a reality here and now. In these and sther ways 
St. Paul represents a notable stage of development in 
primitive Christian thought and looks toward the con- 
ceptions of a profound and fearless thinker who arcund 
A. D. 100-110 wrote what we know as the Gospel ac- 
cording to St. John. It is with a notice of this work 
that the third article will begin. 
(Next week: The Kingdom of God Today.) 


* % * 


EDITORIALS. 
(Continued from page 3.) 
der is that we do not find empty piety in Phillips 
Brooks. 

But Phillips Brooks saved the older school of evan- 
gelicals. He filled empty phrases with new meanings. 
He attracted young men to the ministry that had heard 
no challenge from others. His ministry to a whole 
community was the inspiration that has made the 
Episcopal Church one with greater influence than her 
numerical membership justifies. In a day when a 
narrow ecclesiasticism was growing in popularity, he 
proclaimed a Gospel that measured up to the greatness 
of the Love found in Our Lord Jesus Christ. No nar- 
row theories of churchmanship or orders was possible 
to the follower of Phillips Brooks, and he has had a 
succession of men who at least caught his spirit even 
if they could not always have his genius. 

America and Christianity owe much to the ministry 
of Phillips Brooks. At Christmas time when we sing 
his great Christmas hymn, we might thank God that 
we have had the benefit of his life in our midst. 


O Little town of Bethlehem! 
How still we see thee lie; 
Above thy deep and dreamless sleep 
The silent stars go by;; 
Yet in thy dark streets shineth 
The everlasting Light ; 
The hopes and fears of all the years 
Are met in thee to-night. 
* * * 


O holy Child of Bethlehem! 
Descend to us, we pray; 
Cast out our sin, and enter in, 
Be born in us to-day. 
We hear the Christmas angels 
The great glad tidings tell; 
Oh, come to us, abide with us, 
Our Lord Emmanuel! 
—Phillips Brooks, 1880. 
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Church Parties and the Challenge of Our Day 


By WILLIAM S§. LEA, 


Assistant, St. Paul’s Church, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 


NE OF THE MOST significant developments dur- 
QO ing these last few months is the increasing ten- 
dency of our Church parties to unite and cooper- 
ate in movements which transcend their differences. 
Whether this is the beginning of a new age in the 
Church, in which these party quarrels of the past will 
be eliminated, we cannot say, but certainly there is a 
challenge now for each one of us to examine his own 
attitude in the matter. Isn’t it time, after all, that we 
begin to see the inefficiency brought about by the waste 
of enery which results when we fight each other :n- 
stead of the forces which oppose the Chureh of Christ 
as a whole? One of the first principles of military 
strategy, and one with which the devil seems well 
acquainted, is the division of the enemy army, so that 
the parts become isolated and detached from each 
other, in which ease it is possible to meet and over: 
come the parts one at a time, whereas it might be im- 
possible to defeat the army if united. Perhaps we 
are beginning to discover the need for a united front 
today, because we are beginning to see our problems 
as common problems. Catholics and Protestants, Lib- 
erals and Fundamentalists, all face the spread of mate- 
rialistic philosophy. We face together the demands of 
a Totalitarian state in Germany, in Russia, and in 
Italy. In other words, this modern world is not a time 
for quibbling about terminology and about trivialities 
—it is not a time for division, but for unity. 

During this last week I have been reading four im- 
portant religious journals, and in each of them I dis- 
. covered an article with direct bearing upon the sub- 
ject in question. The Dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral in 
London, the Very Rev. W. H. Matthews, in his open- 
ing address as President of the Modern Churehmen’s 
Union, had these words to say: 


‘‘T can see no reason why we should not in 
the future include a large number of Liberal 
Catholies.’’ . . . Modernists should above all 
men be jealous for the comprehensiveness of 
the Church.’’ . . ‘“There is a great, need 
for the thinking out of a Modernist concep- 
tion of the Catholic Church.”’. . . ‘‘We who 
believe in the necessity of the Church should 
pray that its members may be given a sense of 
proportion.’’ (And we might add, a sense of 
humour also.) ‘ 
—(The Modern Churchman, October, 1935.) 
The Very Rev. 8. C. Carpenter, the Dean of Exeter, 
. and editor of ‘‘Theology’’, has an answer to this ad- 
dress by the Dean of St. Paul’s in the current edition 
of ‘‘Theology’’. Says he: 


‘‘Some claims we must make, and face the 
charges of smugness and complaceney which 
will certainly be launched. We must believe 
ourselves more right than others; else there 
would be no defense for standing where we do. 
But if ever the claim is made to possess the 
whole truth, to be so verily ‘the people’, as 
Job wittily expressed it, that wisdom is like 
to die with us, then follows, swift and iney- 
itable, the verdict that ‘whatever else is true, 
that certainly is false’. That claim must al- 
ways be repudiated, and when there are signs 
that Liberals are becoming really liberal, then 
more than ever Catholics must be really catho- 
lic.”’ 
—(Theology, October, 1935). 


When the last issue of the ‘‘Living Church”? came, 
I was delighted to find that the leading editorial dealt 
with the subject of my paper. The title of the edi- 
torial is ‘‘Humor in the Ministry’’, and in it there 
is told the story of a trip which the late Fr. Hunting- 
ton made to Kentucky. He was to hold a week’s mis- 
sion in a parish church. The rector met him at the 
train with these words: 


‘‘The whole parish is eagerly awaiting you. 
I know that you will do a great work for their 
souls. But there is one thing I am afraid >f: 
my people are not accustomed to calling the 
clergy ‘Father’. They regard it as Roman 
Catholic. Is there something else we might 
call you that they are used to, and could not 
possibly think Roman?’’ Fr, Huntington’s 
eyes twinkled, so the story goes, and he an- 
swered thus: ‘*Tell them to call me ‘Colonel’.’’ 
Then he added serious: ‘‘What they call me, 
my dear brother, is not of prime importance.’ 


In a somewhat different mood, I was reading the last 
issue of the ‘‘Expository Times’’ of Edinburgh, and 
in an article by the Rev. Professor J. M. Shaw, ealled 
‘“‘The Problem of the Cross’’, I ran aeross these 
words: 


‘‘Our faith does not rest upon a theory but 
upon a fact. 

‘‘Not indeed that we can rest in the fact 
simply, without some theory or interpreta- 
tion of the fact. As rational beings, called to 
serve God with our minds as well as with our 
hearts and lives, we inevitably seek to set our 
Christian.experience and religious evaluation 
of the fact of Christ’s death in intelligible xe- 
lations with the rest of our knowledge of God 
and man. But the fact of first essentiality and 
importance is our experience of and conviction 
as to the religious significance of the fact. Just 
as in the matter of the sun’s relationship to 
the earth, the important thing is the sun’s life 
and heat which blessed men before there were 
any theories about or explanation of the sun’s 
action.’’ ; 
—(The Expository Times, October, 1935.) 


Now I do not make these quotations at random, nor 
without purpose, for it seems to me that each of them 
expresses something about the author which is sig- 
nificant. The point is that I can well imagine their 
sitting together and discussing their religion as gen- 
tlemen, working together, and, indeed, discoveringt 
that the things which they hold in common are of 
much more importance than their differences. I be- 
lieve that these four selections from four different, and — 
differing, religious journals show us something about 


the spirit of our times. 


UR DENOMINATIONAL differences are strange ~ 
mysteries to heathen peoples, but our divisions 
within the Anglican Communion are no less mys- 


terious to other Christian people. Some of us younger 
members of the clergy are rather impatient with this 
business of Church parites. Some of us are too naive 
in the faith to see why ever we shall have to “‘join”’ 
any of them—or is it really because we are naive? 
We should like to be Catholies, and we should like 


ee 


> 
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to be Liberals, and we should Like to be Evangelicals 
all at once. Each of these seem to us to have an em- 
phasis which we need. We feel the need of the Catho- 
lie emphasis in our religion, the principle of historic 
continuity, of the corporate nature of the Church, the 
value of the sacraments, the idea of ordered develop- 
ment of Christian doctrine and the wisdom of valuing 
the accumulated experience of Christians, and the dig- 
nity and beauty of worship. But we should like to 
think of the Keys of Saint Peter as being more to 
open than to close, and catholicity more of comprehen- 
siveness than cf exclusivness. We are convinced, at 
the same time, that we must be lberal, as we under- 
stand liberality to be one of the attributes of true 
gentlemen. In this connection, we do not speak of 
the older sort of lberalism which couldn’t make up 
its mind about anything, and which thinking men 
have had to reject because of its thinness. Liberalism 
is, to us, an attitude which we all need, an attitude of 
mental growth, of alertness to the advances in human 
thought, of open-mindedness, and e* fairness to other 
opinions than our own. Above all else, we should like 
to be really Evangelical. We feel the need of an 
Evangelical faith, and one which burns with a real pas- 
sion for the Cause of Christ in our world, and is not 
afraid to proclaim the Gospel to the wide earth. We 
should like to be liberal Catholics, and liberal Evan- 
gelicals, but above all else, we want to be adventurous 
Christians. 

The trouble with these Church parties is that none 
of them live up even to their names. A true Cathole 
would be, as Dean Carpenter said, truly catholic, as 
a true Liberal would be really liberal. A real Evan- 
gelical would be really evangelical in his devotion 
to the Christ which is above ‘‘evangelicalism’’. If 
we examine the spirit of these parties at all honestly, 
we shall see that their ideals are really comprehensive 
of each other, and should be complementary. One as- 
pect of magnanimity, or “‘large-souledness’’, is the abil- 
ity to see other people’s points of view, not as cold and 
objective phenomena, but as living impulses from liv- 
ing souls, like one’s own. We must learn to see through 
other people’s eyes, and learn by listening to their 
hearts that back of their movements and ‘‘parties’’ are 
longings, and dreams, and hopes, and loyalties, not at 
all unlike those which spring from our own hearts. 
With these thoughts in mind, some of us desire not to 
be ‘‘Low’’ Churchmen, nor ‘ High’’ Churchmen, but 
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as Temple Gairdener of Cairo put it, we want to be 
‘“Deep’’ Churchmen. 


E MUST be realistic enough to realize that it 
isn’t at all likely, nor even desirable, that we 
shall agree in every point concerning anything 

so great as the Gospel of our Blessed Lord. Perhaps 
we would have to revolt against the monotony of it if 
immediately we all began to think alike. But some 
of our differences are too stupid, and trivial to be 
tolerated. They remind me of a story which Father 
Gillie tells of a heresy in Asia. He says that he found 
almost a religious war over the question of the direc- 
tion in which prayer wheels should be turned. The 
heretical Bonpas insisted in turning their wheels from 
West to East, whereas from time immemorial the ortho- 
cox have turned their wheels from East to West. The 
whole argument centered about the heretes’ insistance 
upon turning their wheels the heretical way, by which 
action it was thought they were unwinding the prayers 
of all the people through the centuries. When we view 
our differences realistically we shall see that they 
aren’t very different from this. Then perhaps at last 
we shall find that we need most of all is a sense of 
humour. 

The Forward Movement of the Church has called us 
forward together, and already we are seeing a type of 
cooperation which has been unknown in the past. Do 
we begin to see the dangers of a house divided against 
itself? The Episcopal Church stands against secetarian 
bitterness, or else it dwindles into a most insignificant 
sectarianism itself. It is our spirit of comprehensive- 
ness which makes us large. We must see ourselves as 
individuals but members of a Movement which is 
ereater than our individual selves. We need this sense 
of proportion which comes when we see ourselves as 
parts in a Movement which transcends our private opin- 
ions, our ttle schemes, our petty prejudices, and the 
parties which grow out of all these. And when we take 
curselves too seriously as regards the ‘‘trimmings’’, or 
the ‘“‘lack of trimmings’’, we need to laugh. The 
things of Christ are more important. 

We stand in the midst of men today—with a prin- 
ciple of historic unity and of liberal advance into the 
future—we reach both ways, and our roots are deep. 
We must reach out in all directions, we must be com- 
prehensive, or else we merely get in the way of other 
people who take the Gospel more seriously. 


Building the Church School Program 


By A GROUP OF DIRECTORS OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF THE PROVINCE OF WASHINGTON. 


By group participation, group thinking and group 
leadership the Church Schools of the Province can 
release much undeveloped power for Christian growth. 

The Forward Movement expresses the need ‘‘to re- 
invigorate the life of the Church and to rehabilitate 
its general, diocesan and parochial work.’’ Is one 
eause of our weakness that too often plans are dictated 
by the few? And in our haste, do we think of pro- 
grams to be ‘‘put over’’ rather than of people to be 
developed through participation? 

Growth in Christian life and character will come as 
each person is helped to find his part in the fellowship 
of the Church and to fulfill his responsibility for the 
good of the whole. It is vital, but not easy, to fit each 
one to a place in the life of the parish. 

Individual contributions naturally vary according 
to age and ability. The encouraging feature in group 
work is that the total result is more than all the indi- 
vidual contributions added together. New relation- 
ships, the interplay of minds and the influence of per- 
sonalities working together create new values. The 

corporate spirit which emerges often has great import. 
s The leader must recognize his function if he is to be 


- 


effective in group work. He is not a dictator standing 
above the group, but a member within and behind the 
group. He seeks a part for everyone, fosters ideas, re- 
lates the interests of the members and helps the group 
to cultivate higher desires and ideals. 

In the Church we have many groups—families, 
Church school classes, teachers, parents, young people, 
vestries, parish organizations and others. Can we do, 
more to develop the power which we know lies in 
them ? 


Dictated by the Few. 


Just one week before Christmas the Sunday School 
Superintendent of St. ’s Parish suddenly be- 
came aware of the fact that Christmas was right around 
the corner! Muttering to himself, ‘‘I have to do every- 
thing in this Sunday School,’’ he hurried to a book 
store during his lunch hour, hastily bought a Christ- 
mas pageant, called Miss Blank that evening and in- 
formed her that she would be in charge of putting it 
on. 
On Sunday morning Miss Blank, leaving her class 
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to the tender mercies of a startled member of the Bible 
class, obtained the pageant from the Superintendent, 
hurriedly listed the names of the Sunday-school chil- 
dren who usually acted in all the plays and pageants, 
and interrupted a dozen classes in a frantic effort to as- 
semble the east. She assigned the parts and called a re- 
hearsal that afternoon, only to discover that, owing to 
previous engagements, only about half of the cast could 
attend. 

After spending anxious days trying to assemble COS- 
tumes, Miss Blank, arriving weary and worn for the 
final rehearsal in the Church, at last got the pageant 
under way. Just at the close of the rehearsal the rec- 
tor happened in, and Miss Blank was told that the 
pageant was not suitable for the Church and must be 
presented in the Parish House. The now tired and 
confused children were herded over to the Parish 
House, only to discover that a Boy Scout supper was 
in the process of preparation and all space was In use. 
As nothing else could be done, Miss Blank implored the 
children to come as early as possible the following 
afternoon to rehearse before the actual time for the 
presentation of the pageant. ; 

Somehow Miss Blank got them into their costumes, 
and with makeshift scenery hastily prepared by the 
janitor, and with much coaching, the cast stumbled 
through their parts. Few people were present. Even 
the rector had another engagement. 

When Bobby Smith came home after the pageant was 
all over, his father, looking up inquiringly from his 
paper, asked, ‘‘Where’ve you been, son, you look 
tired ?’’ 

‘“You’d be tired, too,’’ said Bobby, ‘‘if you’d been 
through what I have!’’ 

It was reported the next day that Miss Blank was 
in bed ill with grippe! 


Developed Through Participation. 

It was early November, and at a meeting of the 
Church School teachers and officers of St. cS 
Parish plans for the Advent and Christmas season were 
being discussed. Miss Jones, the adviser of the Student 
Council (composed of one representative from each 
class in the Church school from the fifth grade up), re- 
ported that this gronp suggested that the Christmas 
Festival this year take the form of a pageant. One 
teacher suggested that two parents, Mrs. Brown and 
Mrs. Smith, could give excellent assistance in making 
the costumes. Another teacher reported that a boy 
had said his brother would be home from college for 
the holidays and was a wizard at lighting effects. 
Mrs. Blank, a member of the congregation, and, also 
the high school dramatic teacher, was suggested as a 
possible director. Miss Jones, having been appointed 
chairman of the committee, composed of the Rector, 
Superintendent, a Church School parent and two mem- 
bers of the Student Council and a representative of 
the Y. P. F., started gaily on her way armed with the 
suggestions of the group. 

Two weeks later, the pageant having been selected 
by the committee, the student representatives outlined 
the Christmas plans to the Church School on Sunday 
morning and asked that all those interested in taking 
part in the pageant meet at the Parish House the fol- 
lowing afternoon. 

A group of boys and girls, exceeding the number 
necessary for the cast, arrived the next afternoon. 
The rector, in a short talk, helped the children to real- 
ize their responsibility in bringing the meaning of 
Christmas home to all who would see the pageant, and 
so enlisted their cooperation that they took real inter- 
est in helping Miss Jones and the Dramatie Director 
select from the group present those best fitted for their 
respective parts. A schedule of rehearsals was then 
drawn up and later posted on the bulletin board in the 
Parish House. 

The Parish was soon buzzing with interest over the 


Christmas Pageant. The Junior Choir practiced carols of the same great missionary work 
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to be sung, the Church School pupils were busy dis- 
covering the stories back of the Christmas hymns, 
studying about Christmas customs in other lands, find- 
ing out about shepherd life in Eastern lands, and 
making programs to be given out at the door on the 
day of the pageant. Mothers were busy assembling 
costumes and the young people’s group was making 
plans for decorating the Church. 

When the day finally arrived a large congregation 
of parents, friends and Church School boys and girls. 
truly worshipped while the beauty of the simple and 
reverent pageant brought home again the real mean- 
ing of the first Christmas Day. As the Smith family 
walked home together at the close of the pageant, 
ten year old Billy exclaimed, ‘‘Gee! 1 wish everybody 
in the world could know about Christmas !’’ 


Opportunities. 

In Chureh School work opportunities for group pat. 
ticipation abound at all seasons. 

Sometimes a whole school can work together on a 
project, and even invite some organization to have a 
share in it. Sometimes the primary, or another ‘de- 
partment, will put all its classes to work on a joint 
enterprise. Occasionally the parents or the vestry can 
be pressed into service. A good class always offers 
plenty of opportunity for full participation to each of 
its members. 

In one parish the whole school worked together on 
a Day of Prayer in this way. “4 

Before Lent a committee of teachers and parents 
discussed how to make Lent mean more to the boys 
and girls. They decided to propose to the Student 
Council a day of prayer on the last Saturday in Lent. 
The Student Council liked the idea and wanted it to be 
A Day of Prayer for the Peace of the World. 

The Student Council asked all the classes to discuss 
this and to contribute prayers for peace. The mate- 
rial was sorted and put in shape by the Rector and 
some teachers and Council members. It was then mim- 
eographed in a folder by several young people. 

On Palm Sunday a member of the Student Council 
explained the purpose of the Day of Prayer to the 
whole school, and told how the boys and girls could 
sign up for fifteen minute periods in the church. 

The Day arrived and boys and girls, teachers and 
parents came and went all day. The Council mem- 
bers were in evidence and took the responsibility for 
the necessary details. 

Results: Deeper conception of prayer. 
of going into church alone for prayer. 
interest in peace. 
ate effort. 

In another parish eighth grade pupils participated 
in entertaining a visitor in this way :— 

The girls, studying about the parish, were making 
a list of the parish organizations. The suggestion was 
made, either by a pupil or the teacher, that a member 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary be asked to come to the class 
to tell about the Auxiliary, as it was the largest or- 
ganization in the parish. 

The class decided on a date and two girls wrote the ~ 
letter of invitation. A committee of two agreed to 
call for the visiter. The whole class planned questions 
to ask, such as, What is the Woman’s Auxiliary? 
What does it do? te 

When the vistor came and told that the Auxiliary 


was studying about Japan, the girls offered to collect — 
pictures of Japan and to make a map for the Auxili- 
ary. This was done and one girl brought a lovely 
kimono her aunt had sent her from Japan. Several 
representatives of the class took these articles to the 
next Auxiliary meeting. ~ % - 
Results: The girls gained a new interest in mis- 
sionary work and a realization that their Lenten Offer- _ 
ing and the Auxiliary’s work for Japan w r 
~—6<OT «+t. 
Bo 


Experience 
More active 
Realization of the value of corpor- 
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THE WOMAN’ 


5 AUXILIARY 


Mrs. W. Shelley Humphreys 


Programs Are Woven 


Branches working without a program for the year 
are exceptions to the rule since the value of having a 
year’s program has been demonstrated. A program 
is an expression of desire and aim, and should in no 
way hamper initiative. 

That service in different localities should vary ac- 
cording to needs, is unquestioned; but some branches 
which follow a suggestive diocesan program of service, 
claim an advantage over branches which do not, that 
advantage arising, in great degree, though the spirit 
of oneness that. comes with corporate effort and 
through the feeling that results may be greater. Mem- 
bers generally know of this feeling through experi- 
ence in participating in the general work of the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary. > 

That a program may be sufficiently elastic to admit 
of variations, is shown by these news items from dio- 
ceses, curtailed in number by space limitations: 
Alabama: 

Diocesan programs have been sent to each branch in 
sufficient number for study. These programs give sug- 
gestions for study, work, and gifts, arranged for each 
month. That for the present month is given: 


December. 

Missions: Missionary from Alabama to Japan, the 
Rev. Kenneth Morris, Kyoto, Japan. 

Religious Education: The Church and Family Rela- 
tions. 

Christian Social Service: 
Family Celebrate Christmas? 

Work: Social Service in the Community. 

Gifts: (Quota for the Rev. Kenneth Morris comes 
in February) ; Christmas Cards to Prayer Partners. 

Contributions to the House of Happiness continue. 
The mission there is steadily growing. A class of six- 
teen was confirmed at the Bishop’s recent visit. 
Connecticut. © 

The department of religious education of the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary in Connecticut has isued a Calendar of 
1935-1936 in the form of a useful, attractive folder. 
Its purpose and use were explained at the fall meetings 
of the archdeaconries, where the plans for the season’s 
program and work were discussed by diocesan and 
archdeaconry officers. 

Milwaukee. 

Churchwomen of the Diocese of Milwaukee partici- 
pated in a diocesan Service of Presentation at All 
Saints’ Cathedral, November 20, when the Thank Of- 
fering treasurer of each parish, or some one delegated 
by her, presented the offering already collected by her 
branch. Aside from stated parish representatives, a 
number of others came for their part in this sacrificial 
service. 

Delegates to the provincial synod held at Rock Is- 
land reported at the diocesan meeting following the 
Presentation Service. At the neighborhood meeting 
held recently at St. Luke’s, Bay View, Miss Elsie Sharp, 
a returned missionary from Baguio, Philippine Islands, 
addressed the meeting. 

Louisiana. 

- The three divisions of the Woman’s Auxiliary of 
Trinity Parish, New Orleans, are marked by enthusi- 
astic, well-attended meetings. Section ‘‘A”’ had thir- 
ty-two members present, with all officers present and 
‘reporting. Plans were made for the Christmas box 


4 ot 


which goes to Grace House on the Mountain, St. Paul, 


How Shall a Christian 


Into Branch Activities 


Virginia, and for remembering the prayer-partners 
with gifts at Christmas. One feature of these meetings 
is a ‘‘eurrent topies’”’ talk given at each meeting. 

Section ‘‘B’’ heard the chairmen and various com- 
mittees announced by its president and plans an- 
nounced for the year. Arrangements were made for 
meeting pledges. The social service committee re- 
ported having made nineteen wrappers and rolled 1,080 
bandages, this being two months’ work. 

Section ‘‘C’’ held its meeting in the evening with 
fifteen members present. Work reported included the 
distribution of seventy-five books during the summer, 
a visit to Bethany Home, donations made for delegates 
and for reducing the deficit in this year’s pledges. Plans 
for the Christmas box were discussed. 

North Texas. 

At St. Mark’s, Plainview, the president of the branch 
presented the subject of Baptism as set forth in Bible, 
Prayer Book, and Church history. This branch is fol- 
lowing a regular program of worship, study, and serv- 
ice for 1935-1936. 

The Woman’s Auxiliary of St. Andrew’s, Amarillo, 
felt their first Corporate Communion of the season 
meant much to them. Following that service, a book, 
‘‘The Younger Churchmen Look at the Church’’, was 
reviewed, making a strong impression on the whole 
gathering. 

The branch at All Saints, Colorado, reports cheerful 
acceptance of its box quota, and its subject for study 
as being ‘‘Evangelism in the Church.’’ A review of 
‘Outfitting for Spiritual Marriage’’ (Floyd Van Keu- 
ren; Morehouse) is to be given by the rector at an 
early date. 

At San Angelo it is planned to devote one meeting 
a month to the study of the Church’s Mission. The 
responsibility of preparing these programs devolves 
upon their educational secretary, and all feel a profit- 
able year is opening. 

The branch at Trinity Mission, Quannah, has been 
reorganized. A series of mid-week services were started 
by the rector with the purpose of studying and discuss- 
ing the Church, its history and practices. Each alter- 
nate week there is an open discussion on some topic 
suggested by the talk of the preceding week. 

At the Church of the Heavenly Rest, Abilene, the 
Woman’s Auxiliary heard at its recent gathering a 
missionary speaker, Mrs. Robert T. Bridges, who told 
of her experiences as a missionary in the Bahama Is- 
lands. At the preceding meeting of the group, the life 
of Kagawa was reviewed. 


Latitude, Five Degrees South. 

On furlough at home in a northern city at Christmas. . 
time, Miss Lucy Willoughby, an English missionary 
from Papua, under the equator, writes: 

“‘T am thoroughly enjoying the lovely Christmassy 
feeling that is everywhere. How lovely the city looks 
with its gay shops and decorated streets! But still,— 
there is a land called Papua where the sun is always 
hot, and where white ants eat our houses, and small 
brown ants eat our clothes and food, and where mos- 
quitoes are always merry and bright, and where the 
people are brown in color, and have a different speech 
and outlook on life. And some are Christians and some 
are not. This is the land and these are the people who 
are calling me back. And in the early new year I 
hope to go.’’ 
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CHINESE GIRLS SEND EMBROIDERY 
TO HAWAII AS MEMORIAL. 
TO SUN YAT SEN. 

Honolulu, Hawaii.—On a recent Sun- 
day there was a special ceremony in the 
temporary chapel and assembly hall of 
Iolani in connection with the presenta- 
tion to Iolani by a government school 
at Kashing, China, of a piece of em- 
broidery of special significance. It is 
the will of Sun Yat Sen, embroidered in 
white on a purple gackground, made by 
girl-students in China, and presented 
in recognition of the years when China’s 
great modern hero was a student at 
Iolani. It is especially pleasant and ap- 
propriate that Sun Yat Sen’s daughter, 
Miss Sally Y. Sun, was present, as 
was also Consul-General Mui. Miss 
Sun arrived recently in Honolulu to 
study at the University of Hawaii, after 
having been graduated from the True 
Light School at Canton. 


Pictures From Colonel Iaukea. 

The new dormitory, named in honor 
of the school’s oldest living graduate, 
who has taken such a conspicuous and 
dramatic part in the life of Hawaii, has 
received two valued gifts from Colonel 
Iaukea. One isa picture of himself, and 
the other his personal copy of the great 
Jubilee Service in Westminster Abbey 
in 1887, when he was present along with 
the Queen of Hawaii, Kapiolani, and 
the Princess Liliuokalani. These gifts 
add colorful interest to the life of the 
school, which has been steadily build- 
ing up its store of historical traditions 
for the past seventy-five years. 


Much-Needed Assistance. 

The Rey. Thurston R. Hinckley, pro- 
bation officer on Kauai, has accepted the 
invitation of the Vicar and Vestry of 
All Saints’ Church, Kapaa, to become 
an honorary assistant to Archdeacon 
Willey. Mr. Hinckley’s work as proba- 
tion officer has become highly effective, 
and he is able in addition to give real 
help in the Church work at Kapaa and 
Eleele. 

Robert Kondo, local young man, of 
leadership ‘and ability, became a full 
time assistant to Mr. Willey last month. 
We are glad that men have been found 
to share with the Archdeacon the re- 
sponsibilities of his widespread work. 


St. Alban’s Chapel at Iolani. 

Plans for the Chapel to be erected in 
“memory of Bishop La Mothe are nearly 
completed. It is expected that the work 
on the building will be started soon. 
The sum of $24,000, given by the Church 
Schools of the country in their last 
Birthday Thank Offering, will cover the 
main cost of the Building. Articles of 
furniture and of decoration however 
will be needed, especially for the sanc- 
tuary. There is opportunity for many 
memorial gifts, such as the altar, the 
altar brasses, the font, and almost all 
the necesasry parts of the furnishings 
of the building. 


The Day School. 

After the summer holidays, St. Eliza- 
beth’s opened for her usual activities. 
The day school, which is one of the 
leading features of the Mission, opened 
with an enrollment of 128 all in attend- 
ance. This is larger than last year, 
which closed with 112 pupils. The 
Church Sunday School started its ses- 
sions in September, with an attendance 
of seventy and an enrollment of over 
one hundred. 
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NEWS FROM THE FRONT 


Rev. G. W. Gasque 


THE SANCTUARY. 


It is suggested that every priest offer 
a prayer for a Missionary District at 
least once a week before the Altar at 
the Celebration of the Holy Commun- 
ion, and that the priest and his people 
offer an additional prayer for the same 
District one or more times during the 
same week while at his private or fa- 
ily devotions. 


PRAYER FOR HONOLULU. 


Almighty God, Lord of the Harvest 
of Souls, we pray Thee to guide and 
bless the Bishop and other workers of 
the Philippine Islands. Pour out Thy 
Spirit upon them, to strengthen them 
in their weakness, to comfort them in 
their trials, to direct them in all their 
endeavors. Open the hearts of the peo- 
ple to receive their message. And help 
us in our daily lives, and prayers, and 
giving, to share with them their prob- 
lems and successes; through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen, 


—_—_————————— 


FIREPLACE IN NEVADA MISSION 
CONTAINS STONE FROM ST. 
ALBAN’S CATHEDRAL. 


Reno, Nevada.—Worked into the fire- 
place stone in the new St, Alban’s Mis- 
sion, Yerington, is a piece of twelfth 
century stone, from St. Alban’s Cathe- 
dral, England, given to the Bishop of 
Nevada, when he visited the Cathedral 
while in England for the recent Lam- 
beth Conference. 

The fireplace is made of stones and 
rock gathered from all over Nevada by 
the Bishop on his travels, being bright 
colored rock, some containing copper 
and other minerals which give them 
bright colors. A brass-plate is being 
prepared for the fireplace mantel to in- 
dicate the source of the stone from St. 
Alban’s, England. 

The altar linens are also gifts from 
England, and the altar is the work of 
the Rev. F. D. Graves, of the Univer- 
sity Chapel, +being simply but beauti- 
fully carved, and illuminated to give 
color and life to the chancel. 


Deaconess Lillian Todd, who has been 
on a year’s leave of absence to take 
further study in nursing, has returned 
to Nevada. During the month of Octo- 
ber she was substitute nurse at Sts 
Mary’s Indian Mission, during the ab- 
sence of Miss Katherine Ledgard, who 
was called Hast by illness, but the re- 
turn early in November of Miss Ledgard 
enabled Deaconess Todd to return to 
her work on the Indian Reservation at 
Moapa. 


Irene Westerlund, fifteen-year-old 
sister to Dinah and also a pupil at St. 
Mark’s, Nenana, Alaska, designed and 
made a dress that won her honoroble 
mention in a large field of entries at 
Sears, Roebuck and Company’s dress- 
making contest. 


NEWS FROM THE FRONT WANTED. 


Address all news items intended for 
this page to the Rev. G. W. Gasque, 885 
Gordon Street, S. W., Atlanta, Georgia. 
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NEWS PARAGRAPHS OF INTEREST 
FROM VARIOUS MISSIONS OF 
THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 
Election Day in Baguio, 

We have often deplored the changes 
that are affecting the tranquil lives of 
these gentle Igorot people. The hand 
of ‘‘civilization’’ — so-called — has 
reached even to remote villages, and 
today, Election Day, truckload after 
truckload of excited, yelling voters is 
making its way to the polls. The streets 
of Baguio are being treated to a bois- 
terous hilarity, that would have seemed 
impossible a few years ago. The old 
people are of course now, as always, 
conservative. Just at present an Ilocano 
woman is alarming them with the pre- 
diction that there will be total darkness 
for two months after the inauguration 
of the commonwealth. Hach family, she 
says, must provide itself with two pails 
of water! 


A Funeral in Besao. 

A woman had been drowned crossing 
a stream and her body recovered the 
next day. After perhaps ten hours of 
debate our new lay worker, Robert Pe- 
kas, was able to notify the priest that 
the funeral would be held at St. Anne’s 
Church at three o’clock. But the priest, 
when he got to the church, found no- 
body. 

Some showers, prelude of the next ty- 
phoon, had begun and the bereaved fam- 
ily had been persuaded by their wrin- 
kled counsellors that it was unlucky to 
bury a drowned person in the rain. Wa- 
ter had been her undoing so apparently 
she deserved at least a dry burial. First, 
Mr. Pekas brought this message; next, 
a delegation accompanied him to stress 
the awful consequences of such an act. 
In this colloquy Mr. Pekas rather 
rashly avowed his willingness to accept 
the consequences. 

Finally, the priest in ecassock and 
black stole went down to the hut where 
the body lay in putrescent state. Here 
he found a group of old men, all drunk 
and prepared to talk endlessly and with- 
out the slightest relevance to the issue 
in hand. Among the mourners were 
numerous Christians, many of the semi- 
and demi-semi- type. In the end a mass 
appeal to their consciences—more ac- 
curately, to the superstitious side of 
their consciences—caused the funeral 
to be held, and perhaps the uncomfort- 
able threat of having the priest with 
them all night. 

One envies earlier missionaries their 
sincere use of hell-fire in dealing with 
primitive people; it is a handicap to try 
instilling the incentive of love in minds 
responsive oniy to fear. It tempts one 
to use short-cuts; but short-cuts, no 
matter how immediately effective they 
may seem, replace backward savages 
with bribed or intimidated Christians 
—and the last state is worse than the 
first. 


Changes in Bontoc. 

The mission field is truly a place of 
comings and goings, of greetings and 
farewells. On the same day, we said 
good-bye to Mrs. Brady, who has given 
three years of faithful service to the 
Mission, and welcomed Miss Fredin, re- 
turning from furlough. 


A Church of England missionary, to- 
tally blind, carries on the evangelistic 
work of the Church among a large 
group of fishermen at Boshu, ea 
Tokyo, Japan, 
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YOUNG PEOPLE’S 


FELLOWSHIP 
PERVICE LEAGUE 


The Reverend Randolph F. Blackford 


Young People’s Fellowship--Mexico 


With the new highway being opened 
up to Mexico City as announced in the 
daily press and in the movies, we will 
doubtless have a great number of our 
people taking a trip by car through our 
nearest neighbor to the South. 

Thus the following program on our 
Church’s work in that country comes 
in most appropriately at this time. If 
a more extended study is desired, we 
wouid refer the Leaguers to files of the 
Spirit of Missions and also to an excel- 
lent littie pamphlet published by the Na- 
tional Council that may be obtained 
free of charge. Its title is ‘‘Mexico To- 
day.’’ iIt may be gotten by writing the 
Missions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 


Program on Mexico. 


(Prepared by Miss Grace Fausett, 
Grace Church, Ocala, Florida.) 

Characters: Leaguer and Missionary. 

Leaguer: You have just returned from 
Mexico. Will you tell us about our 
Church work in that country? 

Missionary: The Hpiscopal Church is 
firmly established there. We have two 
schools; there are several churches. 
There has been a law passed that re- 
ligion may not be taught in any school 
in the country, but our missionaries 
have not been asked to leave the coun- 
try. ; 

Leaguer: How can the missionaries 
carry on the work, if they cannot teach 
the children about Jesus in School? 

Missionary: The missionaries teach 
the children about health, cleanliness, 
sanitation, loyalty and high ideals. None 
of these things can be considered con- 
trary to the law. The children can 
learn about Jesus when they go to 
church and Sunday school, and see how 
to live by the way the teachers act to- 
wards them, 

Leaguer: Do the children and peo- 
ple go to church and Sunday school of- 
ten enough to learn very much about 
our Master? 

Missionary: Yes, the people are eager 
to attend the services. They think 
nothing of walking from five to eight 
miles to church; and many ride long 
distances on horseback. Even people 
who do not belong to our church ask 
our missionaries for advice and help. 

Leaguer: Are all the clergymen and 
teachers people who have gone from our 
country to Mexico? . 

Missionary: No, there are twenty 
Episcopal clergymen in Mexico. Fif- 
teen of them are Mexicans. There are 
thirty-seven teachers in our schools and 
thirty-one of them are Mexican men or 
women. 

Leaguer: We sent our Sunday-school 
birthday offering to the Hooker Schoo] 


in Mexico. Will you tell us something 
about it? 
Missionary: The Hooker School was 


founded fifty years ago by Mrs. Jose- 
phine Hooker, the widow of a Philadel- 
phia clergyman. Over three hundred 
girls attend this school. 


ae 


Leaguer: Christmas will soon be here. 
Will you not tell us how it is usually 
celebrated in Mexico? 


Missionary: The children in Mexico 
do not receive gifts on Christmas Hye 
as you do. They have a pageant which 
they play. In this two children repre- 
sent inn-keepers, and two others repre- 
sent Mary and Joseph. Mary carries 
a large doll to represent the Child Jesus. 
For eight nights Mary and Joseph ask 
to be taken into the Inn; but each 
night the inn-keepers refuse to admit 
them. On the ninth night, which is 
Christmas Eve, the Inn-keepers open the 
doors of the inn and welcome Mary and 
Joseph. On Epiphany night, before the 
children go to bed, they put their shoes 
outside on the porch. During the night 
the three Wise Men ride through the 
town on white herses. The next morn- 
ing, each child finds in his shoe a bag 
of candy and a toy. 

Leaguer: Do all the Mexican chil- 
dren celebrate Christmas the same way? 

Missionary: No, there are many chil- 
dren in Mexico who live far away from 
the schools and do not know how to read 
or write. They have never heard about 
our Lord and the many wonderful 
things that He has done. That is why 
we should put as many dimes and nick- 
els in our mite-boxes during Lent, and 
in the red side of our envelopes at other 
times, so that more teachers may go to 
Mexico to teach all the little children. 


News From the Field. 

The Y. P. 8. L. of the Diocese of Lou- 
siana has just published Vol. 1, Number 
1, of The Canon in November. It is a 
most creditable and readable paper and 
their official publication. It is a mimeo- 
graphed four-page sheet with space 
given to Provincial as well as Diocesan 
News. 

The Kentucky Y. P. 8. L. has just had 
its diocesan convention in October and 
seem to have had a wonderful time of 
it. In order to get news items in these 
columns they have to be in the hands 
of the Editor before the first of the 
preceding month. We are sorry that 
this seems a littie stale. 

South Florida had her convention on 
the Friday and Saturday after Thanks- 
giving Day. It was lkeld at Fort Pierce 
and they had a good Eunch from all over 
the diocese. We are soon to have an 
account of the way they do things there. 
At the Synod of the Province of Sewa- 
nee their President, Gordon Tucker, 
gave a stirring address about what is 
going on in their section. 

We have been a little slow in getting 
our news in from the field, but hope 
that from now on we may have a great 
deal of it. 

One of the biggest problems for the 
Young People has always been that, 
of Programs. It is this need that this 


page has tried to meet. So that we are 
delighted to be able to add the follow- 
ing announcement from the Y. P. 8. L. 
of the Province of Sewanee: 

“An outstanding aid in the program 
puilding for young people’s organiza- 


tions has just been published by the 
Young People’s Service League of the 
Province of Sewanee. The book pub- 
lished primarily for the parochial 
leagues in the Province of Sewanee, con- 
tains a vast amount of program mate- 
rial and program outlines adaptable to 
all organizations of young people with- 
in our Church. 


“It contains programs and program 
material on such topics as: The Forward 
Movement, The our Ideals, Worship, 
Service, Study, Fellowship, Thank Of- 
fering, The Sewanee Movement, War 
and Peace, Personal Evangelism, and 
various topics on the Bible, the customs 
of the Church, Church organization, and 
many others. 

“An eighty-page j.rinted book, attrac- 
tively bound; it is indeed a very decided 
step forward in fulfilling the need for 
better programs. One copy of the book 
is being sent gratis to each parochial 
league in the province. Additional cop- 
ies are available from: Marshall Sei- 
fert, 112 Houston Street, Mobile, Ala- 
bama. The price is 35 cents postpaid.” 


aK * * 
Youth. 


Youth is not a time of life. It is a 
state of mind. It is not a matter of ripe 
cheeks, and supple knees; it is a tem- 
per of the will, a quality of the imagi- 
nation, a vigor of emotion. It is a fresh- 
ness of the deep springs of life. Youth 
means temperamental predominance of 
courage over timidity, the appetite of 
adventure over the life of ease. This 
often exists in one of fifty, rather than 
one of twenty. 


Worry, doubt, self-distrust, fear and 
despair—in these are the long, long 
years that bow the heart and turn the 
cringing spirit back to dust. 

You are as young as your faith, as 
old as your doubt—as young as your 
self-confidence, as old as your despair. 

In the mental plane of your heart 
is an evergreen tree: its name is Love. 
As long as it flourishes you are young; 
when it dies you are old. In the cen- 
tral place of your heart is a wireless 
station: as long as it receives messages 
of beauty, hope, cheer, grandeur, cour- 
age and power, from the earth, from 
men and from the Infinite, so long are 
you young. When the wires are 
down and all the central places of your 
heart are covered with the snows of 
cynicism and the ices of pessimism, 
then are you grown old—even at twenty 
—and may God help your soul! 
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exalted teachings, are excellent in their way, but they do 
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BOO I, RE VY Lk, W s first, and pre-eminently faith in a Person which grows into 
the like passion of the Apostle, who could soulfully de-- 
clare, ‘‘For me to live is Christ.’ 

In confirmation of this postulate, the author quotes Dru 
Paper. Pp. 273. Published by The Presbyterian Com- Christ of the Christian Faith’’: “It required the Cross and 
mittee of Publication, Richmond, Va. Price, 50 cents. the Resurrection and Pentecost to confirm and illumine 

their (the apostles) faith in Him.’’ And we may add a bit 

All good things must be planned. The life of the Chris- 0% ©Xesesis by our Lord Himself: “Ye call me Master and 
tian, pre-eminently. We fail in our spiritual culture in h eh a ba 2 Fes os 

Mary ‘ a 2 ee SES Sestak AR ais . ave washed, etc.’’ Mark, He reverses their mental concept- 

Be lack of a systematic purpose, linked to a definite sched He ‘cannot be Master, Teacher, Guide, until eames 

sed : : come their sovereign Lord. And that exalted relation to 

The author takes a world view and leaving the telescope them is by the way of the Cross. 


not meet the demand of the Word of God. Faith comes 
LANNING THE GOOD LIFE: By Henry H. Sweets. Art William Douglas Mackenzie, in his recent volume, “The 
Lord; and ye say well. If I then, your Lord and Master, 

of long distances, takes his microscope for the inspection 


of the inner things of our being. While he disclaims any A well worthwhile book. K. M,. 

intention to indite a theological compendium, a careful * * * 

reading of his book satisfies that he has given us the strong 

meat of the truth. TONEWALL JACKSON’S FLANK MOVEMENT AND 
One thing warms our hearts. We in this column are con- GUINEY’S STATION: By Virginia Carmichael. Price, 

stantly claiming that social regeneration, so widely trump- 25 cents. Pp. 9. For- Sale by Charles Carmichael, 


eted in the past, is now being questioned. Our author Fredericksburg, Va. 

stands back of us when he quotes James Truslow Adams: 

“If there is to be a regeneration of the national character, It is a wonderful thing when we have the closing scene- 
it can come about only by the regeneration of each of us as of a great and good man’s life brought before us in such 
individuals.” So our author himself: “The new social order simple truth, that it may indeed be a ‘‘Vade mecum” on 
is to be made up of individuals whose hearts God has jife’s highway. This, we have in this small booklet. The- 
touched.” Certainly, this is the old and tried method of  aythor’s familiarity with the battle area around and about 
our fathers, and to them was found good. It will be SO  fyedericksburg makes those personages and battles in the 


with us when we have gotten over our novelty of hoping reat drama of life and death enacted on those fields so- 
to convert men in blocks. That never has been done and any years ago seem only yesterday. 


Salkete fees done, : : fi The little booklet is most timely, as it may be a Christ-- 
Generous quotations, numerous Scriptural references, fine mas remembrance, not an ordinary card, something we 


aud suggestive illustrations enrich this most commendable like to keep and read again. Ut. Has 
contribution to the problem of our perplexing life. It will 
make God real and vital to us. K, M. * * * 
x * * IBLE STORIES FOR CHILDREN: By Muriel Chalmers. 
, d and Mary Entwistle. Published by Thomas Nelson &~ 
HE ONE AND THE MANY, A Brief Calvinistic Contri- Sons, 381 Fourth Avenue, New ea N. Y. Price, 25- 


bution on the American Social Problems. By R. J. cents each. 
Banhof. Art Paper. Pp. 31. Published by The Wm. 
B. Eerdmans Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan. Price, 25 


cents. rt This delightful series of Bible stories is developed in~ 


England, after the Peter Rabbit style of book. They are- 
attractively illustrated, and are suitable for gifts, for home - 
use, for the Church-school Kindergarten and for the Chil-- 
dren’s Browsing Table. The titles in the series are: a 


As may be inferred by the title, the author is discussing 
our past individualism, which enabled one per cent of the 
population to win for itself the bulk of the wealth of the 
nation. _We all know, to be sure, that the day for such a ie i zs 
situation is forever past. In the solution of our economic ST RUG ous GHG. SHEARER ae " 
problem, somehow a more equitable distribution of our 5 The Star of the King S 


resources must be reached. Just how is the question the 4. 
: : 3. When Jesus Was a Boy 


author attempts to set before us. 3 
Few of our readers are aware that John Calvin was more 


than a reformer in religion. He was a statesman, probing “tories Jesus Told 


deeply into things of the life that now is. And the author 4 The Shepherd and His Sheep 
has ably presented John Calvin’s ideal. He concludes this 5. The Lost Coin ee 
thought-provoking address, given before a Federation, with 6. The Farmer and His Field 


the admission that the solution lies somewhere in the future, ; 
but that until the principles of Calvin are admitted there Old Testament Stories 


can be none. He declares that the Townsend Plan and 7. Samuel, The Temple Boy 
Huey Long’s “Share the Wealth” program are not attain- 8. Baby Moses 
able in the present status; and his figures are convicting. 9. Isaac of the Tents 


When he insists, “Your way as Calvinists points to 
Christ and to God. It is He who shall finally establish Stories About Jesus. 


a Calvinistic Kingdom of God, where the individual shall 10. The Nobleman’s Son 

have perfect liberty, and where the fulness of social life 11. Jesus, Friend of Little Children, 

with others will be based entirely upon the fraternal prin- 12. Hosanna to the King. 

ciples of Christ Jesus, King of Kings,’’ he does not provide Ase Hie 
that there shall reside on the part of humanity the disposi- 

tion to accede to this purpose. ‘“‘We will not have this Mg * * 

man to reign over us’’ is as proudly acclaimed today as 

when our Lord first pronounced the sentence. Society HE MAN WHO SAID HE WOULD: By William Edward | 
must be regenerated. This is what Edward Bellamy dis- Biederwolf, D. D. Cloth. Pp.» 163. Published by = 
covered with a heart-ache. The rapacity of human nature William B. Herdmans, Publishing Company, Grand’ 


will not come to terms with fine ideals. It is in for all it Rapids, Michigan. Price, $1. 
can get, regardless of the other fellow. 


The book is well worthwhile; and should be read. Here is another book by an author quite well known to > 
K. M. the readers of the Southern Churchman. And its very titles 

are intriguing. The first of this collection of thought- - 

* * * provoking and inspiring sermons, gives the volume its sig- — 
nificance. vin 


AM A CHRISTIAN: By Jesse R. Wilson, Secretary of 

the Student Volunteer Movement. Art Paper: Pp. 64. 

Published by The Student Volunteer Movement, 254 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. Price, 25 cents. 


The man who said he would, but wouldn’t. Who can 
guess his name? The man who said he would but couldn’t. | 
The man who said he would and didn’t... The man who said ~ 
he would and did. These are all Scriptural characters. 


4 thoughtful analysis of the witness of the believer to The book is pungent with apt illustrations and pointed 
the faith of the Christian religion. This is a corrective Suggestions. It will make a fine Christmas gift for some - 
of the common attitude which ignores the doctrinal and liberal layman to give his pastor. A good, wholesome dol- — 
exalts the ethical in the Christian confession. Truly, there lar’s worth of sermon stuff. And a fine body of readable — 
ean be no Christian conduct which is not founded upon nd profitable matter for us all. Get it: It will bea lastit 
Christian assurance. A good life, patterned upon the re- friend. ae 
corded life of our Lord; high ideals stimulated by His ; eet: 


- 
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FAMILY DEPARTMENT. 


DECEMBER. 
1. First Sunday in Advent. 
8. Second Sunday in Advent. 
Third Sunday in Advent. 
. Ember Day (Wednesday). 
20. Ember Day (Friday). 
21. St. Thomas (Ember Day), Saturday. 
2. Fourth Sunday in Advent. 
25. Christmas Day (Wednesday). 
. St. Stephen (Thursday). 
. St. John Evangelist (Friday). 
28. Holy Innocents (Saturday), 
29. First Sunday after Christmas, 

* * = 


For the Southern Churchman. 
GRANDMOTHER. 
F. E. Mason. 
he child who never knew 
The grandmother kind and true 
Has missed a boon in life 
That softens many a strife. 


Let’s see her as she sat 
With her knitting in her lap, 
While many a baby sock 
Was added to her stock. 


With sweetest smile and eyes so bright, 
She greeted all with pure delight, 
As at her side they told each woe, 
And comfort got before theyd go. 


Her blessings on each little head 
When it was time to go to bed, 
Oh! who has not such memory dear 


Has missed through life a God-sent cheer. 
* * * 


Mass Education in China, 

China is a huge aggregation of peo- 
ple, just now badly’ disorganized, 
plagued with famines, floods, war lords, 
ignorance, poverty and disease, not to 
mention Japan’s aggressive policy of de- 
nomination. But a group of Chinese 
educators, under the leaaership of Dr. 
James Yen, are experimenting on a pro- 
gram of mass education and a study of 
rural life, in the hope of evolving a tech- 
nique which will apply to the whole of 
China. Youth between the ages of four- 
teen and twenty-five are the ones se- 
lected by Dr. Yen; they are the “‘strate- 
gic section of the Chinese population,”’ 
he says. China has some 70,000,000 of 
these who have never had-an oppor- 
tunity for any schooling; hence the mass 
education movement, which began in 
the Hopei province and is now spread- 
ing to other districts. Ting Hsien’s 200 
people’s schoo] have graduated around 
25,000 young men and women who, in 
turn, either continue their studies or 
unite for community service. Dr. Yen 
has worked out a system of writing, 
known as the “Thousand Character Sys- 
ter’, which is taught to all groups, re- 
gardless of the dialect they use. Started 
in 1922, the mass education movement 
by 1929 is said to have taught a total 
of 5,000,000 students ranging from ten 
years to sixty. Dr. Yen, educated in 
America and led into this work by his 
experience with the coolies during the 
World War, said: ‘‘We have always 
talked in China about our huge popu- 
lation. But what are the facts? Most 
of these people are blind, deaf and 
dumb. They are blind because they 
cannot read, deaf because unawakened 
intellectually, dumb because inarticu- 
late. In this day and generation peo- 
ple of that kind cannot survive and will 
not be permitted to survive unless some- 
thing is done to raise the genera] stand- 
ard of living. It is not the lack of in- 
telligence, but the mental ignorance of 
the masses, that we have to try to over- 
come.”’ China’s educational status does 


not differ in kind from that of other 
countries—only in the enormous num- 
ber of illiterates. With all peoples the 
race seems to be between literacy and 
world chaos.—Christian Advocate. 

* * * 

Peace an International Venture. 

War is a failure, not a triumph, of 
government. It is a waste of national 
wealth; so far from securing peace, it 
defeats every influence that makes for 
the world settlement and world agree- 
ment. The Western Hemisphere may 
imagine that it can keep out of a Euro- 
pean war, but when the war is over, 
with all its destruction of life and civi- 
lization, then there will be smokeless 
factories in the Western Hemisphere; 
there will be grain rotting in its fields, 
because the people who were to com- 
mand labor and use the labor of America 
will be lying rotting corpses under the 
ruins of the destroyed buildings of the 
cities of the Hast. War benefits nobody, 
therefore the British Government and 
every enlightened government in the 
world have declared that they will do 
their best to make war unthinkable and 
an impossibility. But I must say this 
by way of warning—no one country can 
secure peace. Peace is an international 
venture. Great Britain cannot disarm 
whilst other countries are arming. 
Great Britain cannot trust to security 
of peace and cooperation and good will 
whilst other countries are pursuing an 
opposite policy in an opposite spirit. 
Therefore the question of Geneva is this, 
Do we trust each other enough? Are 
we going to pursue our problems in the 
spirit of good will and with the deter- 
mination to cooperate in order to secure 
peace rather than to arm against each 
other?—Ramsay Macdonald, Former 
British Prime Minister. 

* * * 
The Bible in England. 

Years ago I saw a copy of a painting 
entitled, ‘“‘The Secret of England’s 
Greatness’’. I do not recall the: name 
of the artist. Perhaps it was Barker. 
I dco not suppose that it was a great 
painting from an artistic point of view, 
but it contained a great spiritual ideal. 
The painting represented an old Afri- 
can chief coming all the way from Africa 
to ask Queen Victoria the secret of Eng- 
land’s greatness. In the painting the 
old chief is standing in the presence of 
the queen asking the question, and the 
queen is replying by placing a copy of 
the Bible in his hands. The Bible was 
the secret of England’s greatness. 

I was reminded of that picture very 
frequently this summer as we traveled 
through England. On every hand one 
sees reminders of what the Bible has 
meant to England in the past. I recall 
some of these. Let us begin a thousand 
years ago. We saw a number of monu- 
ments and memorials to King Alfred 
the Great who reigned more than a 
thousand years ago. These memorials 
reminded us of the fact that good King 
Alfred had the Ten Commandments, the 
Lord’s Prayer and some of the Psalms 
translated into the language of the peo- 
ple. They also reminded us of his pur- 
pose to lay the great teachings of the 
Holy Scriptures at the very foundation 
of his kingdom. 

We pass over several centuries. John 
Wycliffe, who died a hundred years be- 
fore Martin Luther was born, was called 
“the Morning Star of the Reformation’’. 
In his day the services of the church 
were in Latin and the Latin transla- 
tion of the Bible, known as the Vulgate, 
with the authorized Bible of the Roman 
Catholic Church which in Wycliffe’s day 


15 


dominated England. John Wycliffe re- 
solved in his heart that the people of 
England should have the Bible in: their 
own language, and proceeded to make a 
translation of it from the Latin into the 
English of his day. He came near pay- 
ing for it with his life, but a friend at 
the royal court helped to give him pro- 
tection. However, years after he died 
his bones were digged up by the authori- 
ties and burned and the ashes thrown 
into the River Avon, which ran near his 
home. A quaint old writer made this 
prophecy: 


The Avon to the Severn runs, 
The Severn to the sea; 

And Wycliffe’s dust shall spread abroad, 
Wide as the waters be. 


In numbers of places we saw memo- 
rials to Wycliffe. Perhaps the most 
striking one was a large mural painting 
in the corridor of the House of Parlia- 
ment representing mothers’ reading 
Wycliffe’s Bible to their children, al- 
though they did it at the peril of their 
lives. Thus England honors Wycliffe for 
the great work he did in helping to put. 
the Bible into the language of the peo- 
ple. 

More than a century after Wycliffe 
died William Tyndale was raised up of 
the Lord to do more than any other man 
ever did to put the Bible into the lan- 
guage of the English people. When he 
announced his purpose to translate the 
Bible he was warned that he would 
thereby displease the Pope of Rome and 
the other authorities. He replied: “I 
defy the Pope of Rome. If God spares 
my life I will make it so that the boy 
who drives the plow in England will 
know more of the Bible than the Pope 
of Rome.’ With this immortal reply 
he proceeded with his work, but he soon 
found it necessary to flee for his life 
and take up his residence in what is 
now known as Belgium. By this time 
the printing press had been invented by 
Gutenburg of Mainz. So Tyndale toiled 
away at his translation in Belgium, pub- 
lished the New Testament in English 
and sent it back to England. As fast 
as the copies arrived they were gathered 
up by the authorities and burned in 
front of St. Paul’s Cathedral] in London. 
Spies were put on Tyndale’s trail. At 
length, he was arrested and burned at 
the stake. 


One afternoon, as I was walking 
through a beautiful garden along the 
banks of the Thames in London, I un- 
expectedly came across a striking monu- 
ment to Tyndale with a life-size statue 
of him on top of it. On the monument 
was this inscription: “William Tyn- 
dale, First Translator of the New Tes- 
tament into English from the Greek. 
Died a martyr at Vilvorde in Belgium, 
A. D. 1536. The last words of William 
Tyndale were: ‘Lord, open the king 
of England’s eyes.’ Within a year after- 
wards a Bible was placed in every par- 
ish church by the king’s command.” 
The king was the notorious Henry VIII, 
who helped to hound Tyndale to death 
for translating the Bible into English, 
and then a year jater ordered a copy 
of the Bible, which was a slight revision 
of Tyndale’s Bible, put into every church 
in England. Tyndale’s dying prayer was 
answered more speedily than he could 
have even hoped for, 


By this beautiful monument, and 
many other memorials, England has 
honored the name of Tyndale, who is 
the father of our English Bible. We 
speak of our version which is most in 
use as King James’ Version of the Bible. 
It is a revision of Tyndale’s translation. 
At least 80 per cent of Tyndale’s words 
and phrases were retained by King 
James’ translators.—Dr. Walter L. Lin- 
gle in Christian Observer. 
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For the Southern Churchman, 
THE GOOD SAMARITAN, 


Monica Williams. 


And who is this man, half dead on the 
roaa, 
Stripped of his raiment, wounded of 
thieves; 
A Priest and a Levite have chanced this 
way, 


But lo, he is not known of these. 


Nay, they have not known he who hath 
lain 
On the Jericho Road, all bleeding and 
torn; 
For on the far side, they did’st walk in 
disdain, 
Leaving this traveler, unhelped and for- 
lorn. 


But a certain Samaritan cometh this way, 
Oh wait! with compassion he draweth 
near, 
Me hath bound up his wounds, with wine 
and oil poured, 
And him to the tavern, his own beast 
will bear. 


Is he a friend, who hath known his ill, 
And hath sought for this traveler to 
help in his need, 

no,. just a_ stranger 
passed by, 

But God in His love hath such mercies 

decreed. 


Oh who too hath 


Yet, all strangers are friends, if God is 
within, 
For loving, God speaks from the heart 
to each one, 
And bids us turn back from the door of 
dispair, 
And do unto others as to us we'd have 
done. 
And if always we follow this way of 
God's love, 
And lovingly leave all care at His feet, 


From out of the darkness, the sorrow, the 


gloom, 
“A neighbor’’—through God; will our 
every need meet. 
* * * 


The Birds’ Symphony Orchestra. 

To the birds—master music-makers 
of Nature—the man-made orchestra is 
indebted; for on _ visiting woodland 
haunts the music lovers hears, not a 
series of aimless trills and twitterings, 
as some folk classify bird-song, but a 
symphonic program sounding forth the 
tonal qualities of the strings, wood- 
winds, brasses and the percussion in- 
struments so well known in orchestral 
circles. y 
’ Beginning with the string division of 
a Bird Symphony, it will be discovered 
that many members belong to this 
group; among the most important are 
the silver-toned wood-thrush, and the 
higher-pitched Baltimore oriole—these 
two birds, with their expressive notes, 
belong in the first violin section. The 
mezzo parts of the second violins are 
supplied by the call of the quail, and 
the rippling tremolo of the house wren. 

The soft, sweet scorings of the blue- 
bird and the tranquil tones of the her- 
mit thrush, first cousin to the wood, 
well demonstrate the voices of the viola 
and the ’cello. This “hermit’’? member 
of the string-group sings a many-sylla- 
pled song, which is yodel-like in struc- 
ture: ‘‘uoli-a-e-o-li--lo-lee-lee!”’ 

T™ the wind instrument section, the 
scintillating music of the nightingale 
possesses such flute-like qualities as to 
be called the flautist of the wood-winds. 
Being a bird universally loved by mu- 
sicians, his elaborate trillings have been 
given place in many music scores of the 
masters; and from the day of the 
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French composer, Francois Couperin 
(1668-1733), who featured the bird in 
one of his ‘‘Suites’’, and who wrote in 
the score margin, ‘This nightingale 
cannot succeed better than on the 
flute’, down to the present time, musi- 
cal successors have profited by Coupe- 
rin’s suggestion, with the result that 
flutes and nightingales have become mu- 
sically inseparable. 

Continuing the list of wood-winds, 
the vivacious-voiced song-sparrow, the 
highest-pitched singer of Nature, sup- 
plies the modulations of the piccolo, in 
turn the shrillest-toned instrument of 
the true orchestra. Then, the red- 
bird’s ‘“‘chee-o, chee-o, chee-o” is a pbril- 
liant imitation of the likewise high- 
pitched life. 

In pleasing contrast is the pensive 
note of the peewee. Long-drawn-out as 
it is, the tone possesses oboe-like quali- 
ties, the burden of the melody being the 
paraphrased version of the dusky-coated 
performer’s own name: ‘‘pee-a-wee, pee- 
apeer!”’ 

The English horn has its liquid-like 
tones sounded in the lyric cooings of 
the dove; while the clarinet, with its 
varying register, is well represented by 
the ‘“‘kong-quer-ree” of the red-winged 
blackbird. According to Emerson, ‘‘The 
blackbirds make the maples ring, with 
social cheer and jubilee’’. 

The scorings of the brasses are sug- 
gested by the tuba-toned gutteral hoot- 
ings of the “‘whvu’s who’’ bird, as some 
one has humorously called the owl; and 
the weird vuice of the raven brings out 
still more somber qualities of the in- 
strument in question. The mellow notes 
of the French-horns are sounded by the 
clear-toned purple martin. The plain- 
tive parts being supplied by the whip- 
poorwill. 

From the barnyard comes the trom- 
bone player, the same being none other 
than the humble hen; and her prosaic 
cackle, on ascending scale-—‘‘eo-co-co- 
co-day-ee’’—rings out with all the slid- 
ing intonations of the trombone. The 
more strident-voiced trumpet-calls are 
sounded by the saucy bluejay, who 
though not counted a very popular or- 
chestral member, is, nevertheless, an in- 
sistent performer! Closely associated 
with the trumpet is the cornet, and here 
the robin’s penetrating crescendo takes 
the lead of the instrument as named. 
This same robin redbreast has been 
called the “bird of the morning”, and 
his. dominating song carries with it the 
freshness of dawn. 

The last section of the orchestra—the 
percussion group—is not crowded with 
performers, yet there are some out- 
standing ‘‘hattery’? members worthy of 
honorable mention. On first hearing the 
noisy ‘‘ker-ruck, ker-r-ruch’’ of the 
red-crested woodpecker reminds one of 
the click of castinets, but professionally 
speaking the “pecker” is a drummer, 
and on a resounding tree trunk he taps 
his rhythmic tattoo. 


The diatonic cuckoo, whose tones are 
subject to major and minor changes 
without notice, may be called the 
xylophonist of the symphony. Of all 
the feathered musicians, the notes of 
this bird have seemingly been the most 
frequently imitated by composers. An 
examination of musical literature from 
the time of the famous old English folk- 
song, “Sumer is icwmen in, lhoud sing 
cucceu”’, dating from about 1250 down 
through the centuries, the cuckoo’s call 
has been given most ingenious featur- 
ing by Bach, Beethoven, Mahler and 
countless other composers of musical 


’ consequence. 


No orchestral personnel is complete 
without the conductor, a leader ac- 
quainted with the entire instrumenta- 
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tion of his orchestra, and in Birdlands’ 
Symphonic Organization the versatile 
mocking-bird serves in this important 
capacity. All the notes of the forest-~ 
symphony are his to utter; and if one 
member of the Bird Orchestra falls out 
of line in musical phrasing, trust the 
“mocker’’ to correct the scoring with a 
faultlessly sung measure of melody!— 
Alethea Bonner in Our Dumb Animals. 
* * * 
What Could It Be? 

“Mamma,” said Billy, ‘“‘what do you 
want for Christmas?’’ 

“Dear me,’’ said Billy’s mamma, “I 
don’t know of a single thing I want.’’ 


“But you must want things,” said 
Billy. “You must. It’s a sort of game. 
It doesn’t matter whether you really 


want the things or not.’ 

“Oh, I didn’t understand,’ said 
mamma, entering into the game. 
“Well, then, let me see. I should like 
a diamond pin.’’ 

“And what else?” said Billy. 
must want more.” 

“T want a long sealskin coat.’’ 

“Say something else—say lots 
things.”’ 

“T want a new motor, and a lace col- 
lar, and some curtains for baby’s room.” 

“Mamma,” said Billy, coming to her 
side and speaking earnestly, ‘don’t you 
want a card like that one I painted this 
morning?” 

“Oh, dear, yes,’’ said mamma, quickly. 
“T should love to have a beautiful card 
like those you paint.” 

Billy went to the window and looked 
out at the snow and the sparrows, hop- 
ping on the walk which ran down to the 
street. 

After a minute or two he came to 
mamma’s side again. ‘“‘Mamma,’”’ he 
said, very solemnly, ‘“‘I won’t say which, 
‘cause I don’t want to spoil your sur- 
prise, but one of those things you told 
me yOu want you're surely going to get 
for Christmas.”’ 

Mamma leaned over and kissed the 
bright little face, and said softly: “I do 
wonder which it will be.’’—Exchange. 


* * co 


“You 


of 


Polly’s Christmas Present. 

It was the close of the autumn term 
and Miss Rcilens, the teacher of Grade 
Seven, was leaving and would not be 
back after the Christmas holidays. 

“Tf only I could give her a real pres- 
ent,’’ sighed Polly Moll for the twen- 
tieth time. ‘‘She’s the very nicest teacher 
we’ve ever had, and I did so want to 
give her a specially nice gift. All the 
others are going to, mother. Evelyn 
Avers has bought the prettiest ivory 
toilet set, and Thelma is going to get 
her an old lace collar, and Billy’s mother 
said he could give her a six-volume set 
of books, and I,” she ended a trifle bit- 
terly. “I’m going to give her a twenty- 
five-cent handkerchief! Oh, mother, 
sometimes I just hate being poor.’’ 

There was a suspicion of tears in 
Polly’s eyes, in spite of the fact that she 
was eleven years old and in the seventh 
grade at school. She hastily brushed 
them away, then continued, ‘‘Mother, 
wouldn’t you hate to give an old white 
handkerchief if it were you’’? 

Mrs. Moll carefully put down the sew- 
ing on which she had been working. 

“I dare say I would, at your age, 
Polly dear,’’ she replied. ‘Especially if 
I loved my teacher as much as you love 
Miss Rollens. Are you sure you can’t 
give her anything else? How much 
money have you?” 

“Thirty cents’’—the words came out 
almost spitefully—‘‘and I’ve saved and 
saved—ever since we heard she wasn’t 
coming back. But that’s every bit I 
could collect.’’ 

“What would you like to give her 
child?” é , 

‘“‘Oh’’—Polly’s eyes grew large—“‘if I 
had the money, there’s the loveliest 
snapshot album down at Carter’s—two 
and a half. But’’— and the ligh 
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—“there’s no use, mumsey, 
ite” 

“No,” her mother acquiesced soberly. 
“No, we can’t, Polly. I often wish I 
could give you more spending money, 
dear, but sewing doésn’t pay very well, 
and I thank God every night that He 
gives us enough for comforts and ne- 
cessities. Iam sorry that you can’t al- 
ways do as the other girls do, and it 
makes me feel badly to deprive you of 
any little pleasure.’’ 

Polly was all contrition immediately. 

“Oh, you dear, dear mumsey! What 
do I care if I can’t give as much as the 
others, when you have to work so hard 
for the money?” and Polly swept down 
on the figure in the rocker with an im- 
petuous bear hug. “I’m just a naughty, 
ungrateful girl to be complaining. And 
Miss Rollens is so sweet, I know she’ll 
be just as nice as can be about the hand- 
kerchief.”’ Despite her efforts, there 
was a break in the voice. ‘‘After all, a 
handkerchief is a nice, useful present— 
and—and—”’ 

Mrs. Moll smiled in spite of herself. 

“Perhaps we can think of something 
else you can get,’’ she suggested. 

“T don’t believe so—for thirty cents,” 
said Polly, but she looked up hopefully 
as her mother settled back in the rocker, 
a pre-occupied expression in her eyes. 

“You said you would like to give her 
a snapshot album”’ she asked. 

Polly nodded. 

“Well, of course, we can’t afford the 
nice, large one; but I wonder. Why 
couldn’t you buy one of those pretty lit- 
tle fifteen-cent albums they have at the 
five-and-ten-cent store?” 

Polly’s face was a protest. 

“Oh, mother, she’d know I’d only 
paid—”’ 

“But we wouldn’t give it to her 
empty,’’ Mrs. Moll hastened to say. 
“Do you still have all those snapshots 
that were taken on your school hikes. 

“Yes,’’ Polly answered wonderingly. 

“Well, fifteen cents for the book, ten 
cents for some paste, and five cents for 
one of those white lead pencils,’’ her 
mother went on ecaleulatingly. “Just 
thirty cents. How about that, Polly?’’ 

“Why—why, I don’t understand.”’ 

Mrs. Moll laughed. 

“Just this—get all your pictures to- 
gether, sort them chronologically, and 
paste them in the album. Under each 
make a notation—the date, some little 
remark. Perhaps you can remember 
something funny that happened. Didn’t 
you say you have a picture of Thelma 
when she fell on the ice, and said: 
‘Where are my feet?’ Put that down. 
Then, where Billy tied his trained goat 
to the wheelbarrow and took that 
Christmas box to school. How about 
‘A Modern Santa Claus’?”’ 

A light was beginning to shine in 
Polly’s eyes. 

“Oh, and that picture of me taken at 
camp when our class was up there iast 
summer. I was hanging to the tree by 
one hand, and Grace’s little dog was 
underneath, and it looked just as if he 
had chased me up there. I could call 
that ‘Treed’, couldn’t 1? And that pic- 
ture of Miss Rollens and Grace, when 
their sled turned over! And Evelyn as 
a goblin at our Hallowe’en party. You 
know Mr. Avers took several flashlight 
pictures that evening, and I’ve got two 
of each. And there’s one of Miss Rol- 
lens and all] our class.” 

“Which might be fine for the first 
page,’ suggested Mrs. Moll. 

“Yes,” Polly nodded, “and for the 
very, very last page, I’m going to put 
one of me.’ ! 

“And you might write, ‘To my be- 
loved teacher, from’, substituting the 
picture for your name.’ 

“The very thing!” 


I can’t do 


Polly laughed. 


‘Now I must run and get the pictures. 
“Just see, mumsey’’—a few minutes 
later 


—‘aren’t there a lot?” 
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“About enough to fill one of those lit- 
tle albums, I should judge. Now, if you 
like, you may look them over, and put 
them in the proper order for pasting.’’ 

Presently Polly laughed. 

“Look at this funny one, thamma, 
where we’re dressed as little Dutch girls 


in that play, ‘The Holland Lass’. I’d 
almost forgciten all -about it. And 


here’s the picture Grace took of us on 
Remembrance Day. I can call that ‘All 
of us—the seventh-grade class’.”’ 

Polly worked industriously, and soon 
the snapshots lay in a neat little pile, 
and that afternoon, after she had re- 
turned from town, she pasted them in a 
pretty little brown album. 

The last day of school dawned bright 
and sunny, ag December days have a 
habit of doing, and the teacher’s desk in 
Room 7 was piled high with tissue- 
wrapped parcels. There was an air of 
excitement evident among the pupils as 
Miss Rollens called: the class to order, 
distributed the report cards, collected 
text-books and set the room in order 
generally. Then she turned smilingly to- 
ward her desk, and the class broke into 
spontaneous applause, 

One by one the teacher opened the 
packages, and every one exclaimed over 


their contents. Polly watched with 
dancing eyes. There was the exquisite 
ivory toilet set which Evelyn had 
brought; Billy’s beautifully bound vol- 
umes also; a silk umbrella—ever so 
many other lovely presents. Finally 
came Polly’s gift. 


, 


“Why—why—”’ Miss Rollens glanced 
at ita moment. “Come here, everybody. 
Let’s look at this together,’’ she said, 
and the class circled around her desk 
as she slowly turned the leaves. There 
were exclamations and remarks. 

“Oh, isn’t that the cleverest thing? 
Look at this picture of Grace. Oh, Miss 
Rollens, do you remember the time we 
went on that sleigh-ride? Wasn’t it fun? 
Don’t you wish we could go again? 
Polly, whatever made you think of this? 
Why, it’s the very best of all!’’ 

And when Miss Rollens had turned 
the last page, she put an arm around 
Polly. 

“It’s just the sweetest present, Polly 
dear,’’ she said, and there was such a 
soft light in her eyes. “I'll always, al- 
ways keep it, and whenever I look at 
this little book, it will bring back this 
happy year, and all the good times that 


we’ve had together.’’ Then she said 
something which Polly never forgot. 
“Always remember, class, it isn’t the 
cost of a present that counts; it’s the 
love that stands behind it.’’—Adapted 
from Junior Life. 
* * * 
One Tick at a Time. 

The grandfather’s clock had been 

faithfully telling time for many, many 


years. Suddenly one day it stopped. 
There was an investigation of the works 
and the trouble was located in the sec- 
ond hand. 

“Well, it’s this way,’ replied the sec- 
ond hand. ‘Too much is expected of 
me. Just think how much ticking I 
have to do! Every minute I must tick 
sixty times, and I’ve been doing this for 
at Jeast thirty years. If you don’t be- 
lieve that I have ticked millions of 
times, count it up yourself. I am sup- 
posed to go on ticking millions of more 
ticks. I tell you it’s too much. I’m not 
equal to it. I quit!” 

The rest of the works in the old clock 
were at a loss to know what to do. If 
the second hand refused to do his bit 
the whole works were held up. At last 
the wise old hour hand said to the sec- 
ond hand: “Do you feel able to tick 
just once?” 

Oh, yes, I can Seaily do that,” an- 
swered the second hand. 

“Well, just tick once, then again, and 
again. That is all there is to it. You 
never need to tick more than once at a 
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time.’’ And by the time the hour hand 
had finished the second hand was tick- 
ing cheerfully again, a- tick at a time, 
and the old clock was running along as 
usual, 
Sometimes we 
ish little second 


behave 
hand. 


like that fool- 
We stop and pity 
ourselves about our tasks instead of’ 
going right on doing them, bit by bit, 
and when we do this we sometimes hold 
up the whole works, which certainly is 
not fair. The things required of us may 
look big, but we shall never. be obliged 
to do all of them at once. All we ever 
need to do is one bit at a time and we 
can cheerfully agree to do that.—Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. 
* fe aE 
WONDERLAND. 

I used to think my ABC 

About as stupid could be. 

And standing by itself alone 

It isn’t much, I can but own. 

But let me tell you this: I think 

When alphabets are mixed with ink 

And letters plain are mixed up so 


as 


They tell a story, then you know 
The alphabet is truly grand— 

A very splendid wonderland. 
And Father says, no story yet 


Was writ without the alphabet. 

And more than that, none can e’er be 

That is not in ‘our A BiG: 

And all it needs, he says, to make 

A story fine, that’s sure to take, 

Ts one who's keen enough to see 

How to arrange our A B C, 

So that they’ll follow in a way 

To make the story plain as day. 
—Anonymous,. 


* * * 
THE BOOK OF BOOKS, 
Within this ample volume lies 


The mystery 
Happiest they 


of mysteries, 
of human race 
To whom their God has given grace 
To read, to fear, to hope, to pray, 
To lift the latch, to force the way 
But better had they ne’er been born 
That read to doubt or read to scorn. 

' —Sir Walter Scott. 

* * * 

For Southern Churchman. 
THE ARTIST. 
Mary S. Brooke. 

artist, humble, 


the 


There is an 
none, 
Who creates beauty 
skill 
That those 
thrill. 
Fairer than 
stone, 
Not with the sculptor’s chisel is it done, 
Nor painter's brush, or poet’s Magic 
quill. 
Nay, none of these such dream can e’er 
fulfill. 
Devoid of tools he labors, 


praised by 


with such wondrous 


beholding it with rapture 


pictured face or carven 


and alone. 


This artist toils. in a 
He may not see 
wrought; 

"Tis piteous that he will never guess 
The miracle he works within the gloom, 
This softened radiance out of darkness 
brought, 
This pearl—a symbol of all loveliness, 
* s s 


darkened 
the 


room; 
wonder he has 


A Pilgrimage. 

“Tf it is true that conduct shapes our 
faith, it is also true that faith shapes 
our conduct. If all our hopes and hero- 
isms are but fireflies dancing a tragic 
moment over a dark uncomprehending 
marsh, if our love amid the forces of 
the universe is like a child caught in a 
stampede of wild horses, we shall find 
our life shaped and mocked by that 
ereed. But if the core of reality is like 
Christ and Calvary, our life of tears and 
tenderness might well become a pilgrim- 
age toward Home.’’—Dr. George A. 
Buttrick, 


NATIONAL COUNCIL MEETING DE- 
CEMBER 10, 11, 12, ASKS PRAY- 
ERS OF THE CHURCH. 

Again the Church is asked to offer 
intercessions for the guidance of its 
National Council, meeting on December 
10, t1 and 12, at Church Missions 
House in New York. 

As determined at the last meeting, 
two major subjects for discussion will 
be, first, the relation of the Church’s 
young people to the Council, especially 
in regard to the Church’s mission, and 
second, some plans and suggestions for 
promoting the Church’s work, which 
the Council asked the Rev. Dr. Rein- 
heimer, executive secretary of the Coun- 


cil’s Field Department, to present. As 
previously announced, the following 
special committee has been studying 


the matter of the young people’s rela- 
tionship to the Council: Bishop Juhan, 
Miss Eva D. Corey, the Rev. Ernest E. 
Piper, the Rev. W. Brooke Stabler and 
Mr. Charles Wood. 


LMIGHTY GOD, whose wisdom has 
enlightened and whose will has 
ruled Thy Church, grant to the Na- 

tional Council the guidance of Thy Holy 
Spirit that in all things it may seek 
the welfare of Thy Kingdom and the 
glory of Thy Name. 


LMIGHTY FATHER, who dost or- 
der all things in heaven and earth, 
grant to us the grace and guidance 

of Thy Holy Spirit. Especially we pray 
for Thy Church and its National Coun- 
cil, that with wisdom, faith and cour- 
age it may go forward in service. May 
the light of Thine eternal purpose shine 
upon our onward path, directing our 
steps, controlling our wills, and inspir- 
ing all our efforts, to Thy glory and to 


the upbuilding of Thy Kingdom; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
* * ok 


DR. FRANKLIN’S SCHEDULE IN 
THE ORIENT. 

Dr. Lewis B. Franklin, National 
Council Treasurer now in the Orient 
on business connected with financial 
difficulties affecting the China mission, 
writing from Shanghai October 28, re- 
ported a good trip so far. He had a 
day in Tokyo and found that St. Luke’s 
Hospital even surpassed his expecta- 
tions. From Shanghai he was able to 
visit Zangzok, Wusih and Soochow, 
places that interested him immensely 
as centers of real Chinese life, less af- 
fected by foreign influence than the port 
cities. Leaving Shanghai, he was go- 
ing on to Peiping, Hankow, Kuling, An- 
‘king, Wuhu, and Nanking. Everyone 
has been extremely cordial and his chief 
difficulty is to find enough sleep. 

By his present schedule, he left China 
for Manila November 19, leaves Manila 
December 4, returning to Japan; ar- 
rives in Kobe December 12, leaves Yoko- 
hama January 8, arrives in Honolulu 
the tenth, leaves the twentieth and ar- 
rives in New \York January 29, in time 
to prepare his official report on the fi- 
nancial problems for the National Coun- 
cil’s meeting in February. 

Per * 

“VOCATION,” THEME OF RETREAT 
AT GENERAL THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY. 

The Pev. Charles Lewis Gomph, S. 
T. D., rector of Grace Church, Newark, 
conducted the annual Day of Devotion 
for the students of the General Theo- 
logical Seminary Tuesday, Decamber 38. 
The retreat began Monday evening, in- 
cluded a series of meditation addresses 
by Dr. Gomph on Tuesday, and closed 
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with the celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion Wednesday morning. All 
classes at the Seminary were suspended. 

Preparations for the Day of Devo- 
tion began two weeks ago with the divi- 
sion of the entire student body into eight 


groups, each led by a professor, each 
of which met twice to discuss the theme 
of the retreat, ‘‘Vocation’’. 


ANGLICAN SOCIETY HOLDS SERV- 

ICH, FOLLOWED BY MEETING. 

The "Anglican Society held a special 
service of the Holy Communion in the 
Chapel of St. Ambrose in the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine, New York City, 
on Thursday, November 21. The rite 
and ceremonial used were those of the 
Anglican Use in strict accordance with 
the Book of Common Prayer. The cele- 
brant was the Rev. Professor Henry R. 
Gummey, Jr., D. D., of the Philadel- 
phia Divinity School. The purpose of 
the service was to demonstrate the cere- 
monial accompaniments of a simple cele- 
bration of the Holy Communion loyal 
to the Prayer Book and traditions of 
the Anglican Communion, 

After the service a joint meeting of 
the Executive Committee and the Com- 
mittee on Extension was held in the 
Dean’s office in the Old Synod House, 
presided over by the Rt. Rev. G. Ashton 
Oldham, D. D., Bishop of Albany. Plans 
for the publication of a booklet of 
“Notes on a Simple Celebration of the 
Holy Communion’’ were: discussed, to- 
gether with a later booklet of ‘‘Direc- 
tions for the Celebration of the Holy 
Communion by 
isters.”’ As comparatively few of our 
parishes have a sufficiently large cleri- 
cal staff to conduct the latter. kind of 
service, it was felt that the former book- 
let would meet a greater need and) 
should be issued first. Plans were also 
made for the Society’s annual meeting 
to be held in New York in January. 

E. R. Welles, 
St. Mark’s School. 
Southborough, Mass. 
* * * 

BISHOP ROWE’S FORTIETH ANNI- 
VERSARY CELEBRATED AT SAME 
ALTAR OF HIS CONSECRATION. 

Coincidence of time and place en- 
abled the Rt. Rev. Peter Trimble 
Rowe, missionary kishop of. Alaska, to 
celebrate the fortieth anniversary of 
his consecration at the same altar’ be- 
fore which that event took place. On 
St. Andrew’s Day, 1895, a Saturday, he 
was consecrated in St. George’s Church, 
New York City. He was the celebrant 
at a service there on St. Andrew’s Day, 
1935. Ten days earlier, on November 
20, he had his seventy-ninth birthday. 
Among many friends attending the an- 
niversary service at St. George’s were 
Bishop Jenkins of Nevada, who for 
eight years was one of Bishop Rowe’s 
missionaries in Alaska; the Rev. Dr. 
John W. Chapman, who preceded Bishop 
Rowe in Alaska by nearly ten years 
and served there until 1930; Dr. John 
W. Wood, who, as national secretary 
for missions, has known Bishop Rowe 
for more than thirty years; Carl J. 
Fleischman, business manager in the 
National Council’s Publicity Depart- 
ment, who was confirmed by Bishop 
Rowe in Fairbanks, Alaska; and many 
other friends of long standing. 

On the following Sunday afternoon, 
December 1, the Bishop of New York 
held a service at the Cathedral of St. 
John in recognition of Bishop Rowe. 
Two gifts were presented which had 
been kept from Bishop Rowe’s previous 
knowledge; one was a book of remem- 


the three Sacred Min- 
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brance containing the signatures of the 
missionaries in Alaska, and the other 
was a pectoral cross on a chain made of 
nuggets of Alaska gold. Bishop Man- 
ning made the presentation on behalf 
of Bishop Bentley and the Alaska staff. 


The Bishop’s Career Full of Romance 
and Peril. 

Bishop Rowe’s career embraces all 
the romance and peril of the Arctic 
Country during the past generation. In 
the forty years of his Episcopate he has 
traveled almost constantly over the 600,- 
000 miles embraced in his territorial 
jurisdiction. In winter he has “‘mushed”’ 
on snowshoes behind dog teams, and 
has covered in this fashion approximate- 
ly one hundred thousand miles, sleep- 
ing in native villages and often out in 
the open, buried for warmth beneath 
snow heaps. In summer weather he has 
covered many more thousands of miles 
along the territorial rivers in his fa- 
mous launch, the ‘‘Pelican’’, 

Progress has always been the watch- 
word of the Biskop. Six years ago he 
said farewell to such old-fashioned gad- 
gets as suowshoes, sledges and launches, 
and took to the air. He was one of the 
first missionaries in Alaska to make 
use of the airplane, which is snow, win- 
ter and summer, his favorite vehicle of 
travel over the’ territory. He is also 
a radio fan, and will tell enthusiasti- 
cally how he sits in the Far North, 
amidst a waste of snow and ice, and 
alternately on the same night tunes in 
for concerts on Broadway, New York, 
doings of various sorts in Japan and 
Australia. 

A pioneer in air travel, Bishop Rowe 
has likewise been in the advance guard 
in all the Alaskan movements of the 
past thirty-five years, which have made 
history. He took part in the first gold 
rush into the Klondike country and has 
participated in all the other famous 
“yellow panics’’ in the Territory.~ But 
while his mushing mates were digging 
gold, Bishop Rowe built churches, 
schools, hospitals. He never carried an 
ounce of gold out of all the fields in 
which he prospected. 

There is no more familiar or .beloved 
figure in all Alaska, and probably no 
living man is more familiar with its ter- 
rain and history. Stefansson and other 
Arctic explorers have known him, loved 
him and written about him. Rowe and 
Jack London mushed many a weary 
mile together through the wilds behind 
huskies, while the famous author was’ 
gathering material for his short stories 
and novels. The late Tex Rickard was 
a devoted admirer of Bishop Rowe, who 
on many occasions preached in Rickard’s 
gambling place at Nome; and on such 
occasions Tex stopped all games while 
the service was being conducted. Rex 
Beach made Bishop Rowe one of the 
lovable characters in a novel based on 
his experience with’the missionary in 


the Far North. Rover men, prospec- 
tors, trappers, storekeepers, lumber- 
jacks, whalers, natives are all sworn 


friends of the Bishop who, gentle, soft- 
spoken, devout, has gone sturdily on 
his way through forty years, preaching 
the Gospel with earnestness and fervor, 
but always with human, practical sym-— 
pathy for his fellows in whatever con- 
ditions he encountered them. 


NORTH “TEXAS. were 
Rt. Rev. E. C. Seaman, D. D., — 
Missionary Bishop. 


0a 3 
Former Rectors Visit St. Mark’s, — 
San Antonio. pheh.: 


On Sunday, November 3, _two of the 
former rectors of St. Mark’s Church, — 
San Antonio, visited the parish 
Rev. S, Arthur Huston, D. D.,_ 
Olympia, rector of St. M 
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1925, preached to a congregation which 
taxed the capacity of the church at 11 
o’clock, and in the evening the Rt: Rev. 
Philip Cook, D. D., Bishop of Delaware 
and President of the National Council, 
TOCLOW Ol Sts 0: Mark’s, 1911-1916, 
preached to a throng of parishioners 
and devoted friends of the city. 

On Friday, November 8, the Rt. Rev. 
W. Bertrand Stevens, D. D., Bishop of 
Los Angeles, rector of St. Mark’s, 1917- 
1920, officiated at the service of Holy 
Communion and addressed a large con- 
gregation. The Rt Rev. Krank “A. 
Juhan, D. D., Bishop of Florida, former 
choir boy and Church School student of 
St. Mark’s, also visited the parish and 
officiated at a service of baptism. 


Bishop Oldham Speaks on Peace in San 
Antonio Parish, 

On Sunday, November 10, the Rt. 
Rev. C. Ashton Oldham, D. D., Bishop 
of Albany, preached a sermon on inter- 
national peace to a large congregation 
in San Antonio. In the congregation 
were many ‘army officers and represen- 
tatives of civic organizations. Bishop 
Oldham, in his sermon, painted a black 
picture for the world if the United 
States did not uphold the League of Na- 
tions in its sanctions against warring 
nations. He said that all nations, 
through self interest as well as duty, 
should lend their moral support to the 
league against what the Bishop termed 
as ‘“‘the madman, Mussolini’. He fur- 
ther stated that the United States could 
not make laws to destroy war, nor could 
it hope to cortinue in isolation, but by 
cooperation with other nations economi- 
eally and morally, peace could be main- 
tained. Quoting from a sentence in a 
declarations of the Lambeth Conference, 
he said, ‘‘War is incompatible with the 
teachings and examples of Christ.”’ 


News from the Diocese. 
The Rt. Rev. Walter Mitchell, D. D., 
Bishop of Arizona, was a special speaker 


at the Regional Conference conducted 


by the Field Department of the diocese 
at Alice, on November 10, 11. Congre- 
gations participating in this Conference 
were Corpus Christi, Kingsville, Alice. 
This was the eighth of a series of con- 
ferences held throughout the Diocese of 
West Texas under the direction of the 
Rev. Arthur R. McKinstry, chairman of 
the Field Department. 

Bishop Mitchell spoke on the mission- 
ary work of the Church and the per- 
sonal responsibility of the Christian to 
meet the opportunities for extending 
Christ’s Kingdom today. The Rev. Wil- 
liam C. Munds, rector of the Church of 
the Good Shepherd, Corpus Christi, 
chairman of the Department of Religious 
Education, conducted a round table dis- 
cussion on the subject of Church Schools. 
Mrs. R. B. Megee, Mrs. J. H. Moore, Mrs. 
George Judson, Mrs. Walter Godart 
conducted a Conference on Women’s 
Work in the Church. 


0 
MISSISSIPPI. 
Rt. Rev. Theodore DuBose Bratton, D. D., 
Bishop. 
_ I) 
St. Andrew’s Church Filled to Hear 
Bishop Hobson. 

A large and enthusiastic crowd filled 
St. Andrew’s, Jackson, November 14, to 
hear Bishop Hobson. He spoke for al- 
most two hours without weariness to 
himself or to the people present. Sev- 
era] laymen and clergy spoke also. 


Meetings of Northern and Southern 
Convocation. 

The Northern Convocation held its 
best meeting in years at Indianola Oc- 
tober 24, 25. A sermon on “Preaching 
and the Forward Movement’, by Rev. 
R. E. MacBlaine, of Clarksdale, and the 
closing sermon, by Rev. W. L. Botkin, 
of Greenwood, were the outstanding fea- 
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turers. Reports on the Forward Move- 
ment were made by the clergy and dele- 
gates. The Rev. D. M. Gray was dean, 
the Rev. W. S. Cain host. 

The Southern Convocation at Bolton 
and the Coast one at Pass Christian also 
reported stress on the Forward Move- 
ment. 

Rev. R. HB. MacBlain, of Clarksdale; 
Rev. W. L. Botkin, of Greenwood, and 
Rev, C. G Hamilton, of Aberdeen, have 
had much of the Forward reading pub- 
lished and commented on in their local 
paper. The Rev. Holly Wells, of Laurel, 
inspired an editorial on the subject in 
the local daily. 


Rev. Mr. Walters has moved into the 
new rectory at Tupelo, built by the local 
people with the generous assistance of 
the Diocese of San Joaquin. 


An interesting article by Rev, A. T. 
Mollegan, of this diocese, and who has 
contributed to the Southern Churchman, 
appeared in ‘the new magazine, ‘“‘Radical 
Religion’’. 


St. Paul’s, Corinth, has more than 
doubled its membership through the 
coming of several Virginia families of 
churchmen to Pickwick Dam. 


The choir of the Okolona Industrial 
School made a trip to Meridian, Jack- 
son, Laurel, Indianola and - other 
churches. They were well received. 


The Church of St. James the Less, 
Scarsdale, N, Y., recently presented the 
Okolona Industria] School with a cross 
and eucharistic candlesticks made by 
the mission at Dante, Va. 

a tek 
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Rt. Rev. William Scarlett, D. D., Bishop. 
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Trinity Church, St. Louis, Moves. 

Trinity Church, formerly on Wash- 
ington Avenue, above Grand, has moved 
and is now worshipping in the property 
of the Church of the Redeemer. The 
Rey. Stephen F. Bayne, Jr., is the rec- 
tor. After the resignation of the Rey. 
Sumner Walters, to accept a call to 
Alameda, California, the congregation 
of the Church of the Redeemer voted 
to disband and give the property to the 
diocese. The diocese in turn made pos- 
sible the use of the building by Trinity 
Church. 

Bishop Sturtevant of Fond du Lac 
was the preacher at a service of dedica- 
tion for Trinity Church, now at Euclid 
and Washington, the evening of No- 
vember 10. 

* * * 
Girls’ Friendly Society. 

The Girls’ Friendly Society, of which 
Mrs. Hugh H. C. Weed and Mrs. Arthur 
Doig are Diocesan President and Secre- 
tary, respectively, is the only organiza- 
tion catering exclusively to girls in the 
Episcopal Church. 

In this diocese there are twenty-five 
groups, meeting in fifteen different par- 
ishes. The total membership is 468, 
including candidates for the society. 
Each branch elects its own officers, and 
is a self-governing club. There are one 
or more older women who assist in plan- 
ning the activities and act as leaders 
in each group. These are called active 
associates. The meetings of the or- 
ganization include worship, craft work, 


social service, recreation and fellow- 
ship. ; bags 
One of the recent activities of the 


Society was a “Round the World Trip,” 
the object of which was to raise money 
for the G. F. S. mission—paying the 
salary of a social service worker in 
China. Twelve branches participated. 
Starting off at St. Peter’s, the party 
took a steamer leaving New York, the 
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trip touching England at _ Trinity 
Church, France at the Church of the 
Holy Apostles, China at St. Michael’s 
and St. George’s, returning to America 
by way of Hollywood at St. Augustine’s. 

Hach summer about one hundred girls 
attend a G. F. §. Camp. Last July this 
was held very successfully at Camp Hul- 
dina. 

O 
LONG ISLAND. 

Rt. Rev. E. M. Stires, D. D., Bishop. 
Rt. Rev. J. I. B. Larned, Suffragan. 
Rt. Rev. F. W. Creighton, S. T. D., Suf- 
fragan. 

(0) 
Bishop Stires’ Tenth Anniversary. 
Churchmen in Long Island, and 
Churchmen in St. Thomas’ Parish in 
Manhattan, have vied with others in 
baying a tribute of affection and esteem 
to the Rt. Rev. Hrnest Milmore Stires, 
D. D.; Bishop of Long Island sginee No- 
vember 24, 1925. The two programs 
make up a notable list of com:inemora: 
tions of. his tenth anniversary ip the 
episcopate. x 
On Sunday, November 24, the exact 
date of the anniversary, Bishop Stires 
celebrated Holy Communion at seven- 
thirty in the Cathedral of the Incarna- 
tion, at Garden City, and at eleven 
o’clock preached there to a large con- 
gregation. In the evening of the same 
day, a special service was held at the 
Church of the Messiah and Incarnation, 
Brooklyn, of which the Rev. Frederick 
M. Adams is rector. Several hundred 
people were present, including about 
forty of the clergy of the diocese. The 
service was read by the Rey. J. Clarence 
Jones, D. D., senior presbyter of this 
diocese, and the lesson by the Rev. Wal- 
lace J. Gardner, vicar of the Chapel of 
the Intercession, Manhattan, whe, as a 
member of the Convention of Long Is- 
land in May, 1925, offered the name of 
Dr. Stires in nomination for the coad- 
jutor bishopric of Long Island. The 
preacher was the Rt. Rev. Charles K. 
Gilbert, D. D., Suffragan Bishop of New 
York, who paid tribute to Bishop Stires 
from the point of view of those who had 
been associated with him during his 
twenty-five years in that diocese, and 
who lost him ten years ago to Long Is- 
land. 


A dinner was given at the Garden 
City Hotel, under the auspices of the 
Church Club of the Diocese, at which 
Bishop and Mrs. Stires were guests of 
honor. About three hundred and fifty 
attended. The Bishop and Mrs. Stires 
received the guests before the dinner, 
and acknowledged the congratulations 
and thanksgivings of their many friends. 
At the dinner Frank Gulden, President 
of the Church Club, was toastmaster. 
Federal Judge Mortimer W. Byers, war- 
den of the Church of the Messiah and 
Incarnation, made an address on be- 
half of the laity; and the Rey. Freder- 
ick L. Barry, rector of St. Gabriel’s 
Church, Hollis, first priest ordained by 
Bishop Stires, spoke on behalf of the 
clergy, and presented a check for two 
thousand dollars for the Bishop’s dis- 
cretionary fund, the gift of many 
friends. Mr. Gulden presented a bouquet 
of roses to Mrs. Stires. Bishop Stires’ 
reply was quite characteristic. Modest- 
ly disclaiming any large share of credit 
for the accomplishments of the past dec- 
ade, he expressed his satisfaction and 
gratitude for the cordial and unani- 
mous support that had been given him 
in the diocese. Seeing more to be accom- 
plished than had yet been done, he was 
greatly encouraged by the expressions 
that had come to him from every quar- 
ter, and hoped that in years to come 
God’s blessing would be felt as in the 
past. 


Bishop Stires’ former parishioners, 


the congregation of St. Thomas’ Church, 
Manhattan, on Sunday, November 17, 


dedicated a new window in their beauti- 
ful church in commemoration of the 
Bishop’s tenth anniversary, and on No- 
vember 16, the Bishop and Mrs. Stires 
were the guests at a dinner party at the 


Hotel Plaza, New York City. 
C. H. Webb. 
a 0 
NEW YORK. 
Rt. Rev. Wm. T. Manning, D. D., Bishop 
Rt. nev. A. S. Lloyd, D. D., Suffragan 
tt. Rev. Chas, K. Gilbert, D. D., Suffragan 
0 
Action Against Washington Prayer 
Dismissed. 


The Appellate Division on November 
22, dismissed the suit brought by the 
Freethinkers of America against Trin- 
ity Church, New York City, for dam- 
ages, as the ground that the card issued 
by St. Paul’s Chapel, which includes 
Washington’s Prayer is not genuine, 
They also demanded the removal of a 
brass tablet containing the prayer from 
the wall above the Washington Pew in 
St. Paul’s. They asked $5,000 punitive 
damages. This is the second time the 
suit has been dismissed by the courts. 
Counsel for the church asked to have the 
case thrown out on the ground that the 
source of the prayer, Washington’s Let- 
ter to the Governors, was given, hence 
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there was no attempt to deceive, and 
also that the Freethinkers have no 
rights in the case. 
oO 
NEWARK. 
Rt. Rev. B. M. Washburn, D. D., Bishop. 
Rt. Rev. T. KR. Ludlow, D. D., Suffragan. 
— 
Recent Mission Makes Definite Spiritual 
Impress. 
As part of The Forward Movement, 


St. Paul's Church, Englewood, the Rev. 
James A. Mitchell, rector, held an eight- 
day preaching and teaching Mission in 
mid-November. ‘he Missioner was the 
Very Rev. John M. McGann, D. D., Hon- 
orary Dean of Cnrist Chureh Cathedral, 
Springfield, Mass. One unique feature 
of the Mission was a series of open dis- 
cussions for groups of varying charac- 
ter in the parish and community. One 
evening, for example, was devoted to: 
“Christianity and Social Work,’’ all the 
social workers, doctors, nurses and Jun- 
ior League volunteers in the community 
receiving -special invitations. On an- 
other evening the topic was: ‘‘Christi- 
anity and Married Lire’ and the meet- 
ing was preceded by supper parties 
throughout the parish to which the 
young married people were invited. De- 
spite inclement weather and many con- 
flicting meetings in the busy suburban 
city, it was felt that the Mission made 
a definite spiritual impress upon the 
parish, linking it with The Forward 
Movement throughout the Church. 


O——_ 
SPRINGEFIELD. 
Rt. Rev. John C. White. D. D. Bishop. 


P (0) 
St. Paul’s Church, Alton, Celebrates 
Centennial. 


St. Paul’s Church, Alton, ceiebrated 
its one hundredth anniversary by an 
octave of spiritual and social activities, 
beginning Sunday, November 17, and 
closing Sunday, November 24, 

Owing to illness the Rt. Rev. John 
eChasler White, D. D., Bishop of Spring- 
~field, was unable to be present on No- 
vember 17, so the sermon was preached 
‘by the rector, the Rev. Robert Hall At- 
~chison, D. D., who was also the cele- 
‘brant at the Service of the Holy Com- 
wuunion. 

The church bells of the various 
churches in the city were rung in honor 
of the occasion, St. Paul’s being the 
oldest religious body in the city, the 
building, where the congregation still 
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Among the distinguished members of 
the church a hundred years ago was 
Mr. Owen Lovejoy, Lay Reader, and 
Elijah P. Lovejoy, the martyr to free 
speech and free press. 


On Monday night, November 18, a 
banquet was served and a very enter- 
taining program prepared. The chief 


guest speaker was the Rt. Rev. Robert 
Nelson Spencer, D. D., Bishop of West 
Missouri, who gave a most inspiring 
address on ‘“‘One Hundred Years of 
Service.”’ 

Daily Eucharists were held in the 
church and the Octave of Celebration 
was closed with a largely attended serv- 
ice on Sunday, November 24, at which 
the sermon was preached by the Rev. 
Frederick D. Butler, D. D., former rec- 
tor of the parish, for whom a reception 
was tendered by the rector of the parish 
the evening before. 

This historical church has now en- 
tered another hundred years of service. 
Two years ago more than $30,000 was 
raised with which to make repairs and 
replacements to the interior of the 
church. It is now one of the most at- 
tractive as well as one of the most his- 
torical places in the nation. 


oO 
THXAS 
Rev. C. S. Quin, D. D., Bishop. 
oO 
Houston Minister Retires. 

The Rev. Thomas Jefferson Windham, 
rector-emeritus of the Church of the 
Good Shepherd (Clemens Memorial), 
Houston, Texas, retired from his active 
ministry on Tuesday, November 26, his 
sixty-eighth birthday, after a rich and 
fruitful ministry of thirty-three years, 
all of which was spent in the Diocese 
of Texas. 

Mr. Windham is well known to all 
of the people in Houston, having for 
years borne the title of Houston’s ‘‘Mar- 
rying and Burying Parson’’. He is 
known and loved by thousands both in 
and out of the Episcopal Church; Prot- 
estant, Roman Catholic, and Episcopa- 
lians alike seeking his counsel, advige, 
and spiritual ministrations in joy and 
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in sorrow. 
He began his ministry in Austin, 
where he was Chaplain to the late 


Bishop Kinsolving. In 1904 he became 
rector of Trinity Church, Houston, where 
he served until 1909. He then became 
assistant rector at Christ Church, Hous- 
ton, under the Rev. Peter Grey Sears, 
being placed in charge of St. John’s 
Mission, Hastwood, Houston, and Clem- 
ens Memorial Chapel of the Good Shep- 
herd. When the tormer mission be- 
came part of “Eastwood’s Church of the 
Redeemer, Mr. Windham confined his 
activities to Clemens Memorial, remain- 
ing as assistant at Christ Church, of 
which Clemens Memorial remained a 
mission until 1929. Mr. Windham then 
became the first rector of the Church of 
the Good Shepherd, the official name un- 
der which the new parish was received 
into the diocese. Because of a serious 
illness in the spring of 19338, he had to 
resign his rectorship there. Upon re- 
covering sufficiently to do active work 
again, Mr. Windham became associate 
minister at Trintiy Church, Houston, 
serving only occasionally. In Septem- 
ber of this present year his old parish, 
the Church of the Good Shepherd, hon- 
ored him in electing him rector-emeri- 
tus, which office he now holds 

—_ 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

Rt. Rev. W. L. Gravatt. D. D., Bishop. 
Rt. Rev. R. E. L. Strider, D. D., Coadjutor 
2 (1) 

First Diocesan Conference Held in 
Williamson, 
Seven Layman’s Leagues of the Dio- 
cese sent sixty representatives to the 


worships, having been erected in 1833.first Diocesan Conference in William- 
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son, W. Va., November 2 and 3. Speak- 
ers to the two-day meeting were the Rt. 
Rev. R. E. L: Strider; R. Paliioviande 
Logan; Thomas Foulk, Wheeling; W. G. 
Peterkin, Parkersburg. A number of 
Men’s Clubs in the diocese are to be 
organized into Leagues before the next 
conference to be held at Jackson’s Mills, 
W. Va., June, 1936, at which time a 
Diocesan Branch of the League will be 
organized, 


* * * 
Educational Programs for the Advent 
Season. 


The Board of Religious Education, 
the Rev. J. H. A. Bomberger, Wheel- 
ing, chairman, has recently published 
sketches of the Church’s work in four 
diocesan missionary centers to be used 
as educational programs for the Ad- 
vent Offering. These sketches will be 
included in a later publication which 
will give a survey of the entire mis- 
sionary work of the diocese. 

The present sketches include accounts 
of the work at St. Andrew’s Mission, 
Jefferson County; ‘‘The Pines’’ at Berke- 
ley Springs; Oak Hill Mission Field, 
Fayette, Wyoming, and Raleigh Coun- 
ties; Associated Missions, including 
Hopemont Sanatorium, Grafton, and El- 
kins. 


R. H. Gamble. 
SOUTHWESTERN VIRGINIA 
Rt. Rev. Robert C. Jett. D. D., Bishop 
————9—___ 
Loyalty Day Held at Christ Church, 
Roanoke. 

Another one of those pre-eminently 
shining days that illumine ever and 
anon the pages of our Church histories, 
was the portion of Christ Church, Roa- 
noke, Sunday, November 17. 

The occasion was the celebration of 
Loyalty Sunday, plans for which had 
been formulated by the enthusiastic and 
tireless rector, the Rev. J. F. Wren 
Feild. 

Entering into the spirit of the day, 
communicants thronged each _ service 
that was held, indicating not only their 
allegiance to their Church, but their 
willingness to aid the rector in expand- 
ing the ministry of the Christ. 

The crowning service of the day was 
that of confirmation, which took place 
at 8 P. M., when a class of twenty-nine 
was presented and received the pro- 
foundly spiritual and graciously human 
charge delivered by Bishop Jett. This 
was the second class confirmed since the 
spring and made a total of fifty-three. 

Following the confirmation ‘service, 
there was held a Friendship or Reunion 
hour, in the Parish House, where the 
large congregation mingled and helped 
receive all those who have become com- 
municants of Christ Church during the 
Rev. Mr. Feild’s rectorate of two and 
a half years. They numbered 121. This 
affair was sponsored by the Woman’s 
Service League, and its President, Miss 
Blanch Deal, aided the rector and Mrs. 
Feild, Bishop and Mrs. Jett, in receiv- 
ing the guests. Light refreshments were 
served and final reports of the annual 
Every Member Canvass were made by 
the chairman of the Layman’s League. 
It was a day long to be remembered. 

—————_0.- ——__—_———__ ' 
WASHINGTON. 
Rt. Rev. James E. Freeman D. D Bishop. 
@) 


Archbishop Temple’s Broadcast Decem- 
ber 8. ; 


Much interest centers in the coming 
visit of Archbishop William Temple, D. 
D., Primate of England, who will preach 
on December 8 in Washington Cathe- 
dral at 10 A. M. His sermon will be 
broadcast throughout the nation. He 


will also conduet a conference for a 


——" 
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group of clergy at the College of Preach- 
ers December 9-14. Bishop Temple is 
one of England’s foremost scholars and 
is also noted for his activities in the 
interest of social and economic improve- 
ment in England. 

At the recent conference of selected 


leaders on the literature of the Forward 
Movement, held at the College of 
Preachers, three sub-committees were 


appointed to provide literature in 1936. 
They were: Committee on Material for 
Booklets, Gilbert Symonds, chairman; 
On Tracts, Father Wm. Hoffman, S. S. 
J. E., chairman; On Cooperating With 
the Clergy, Malcolm S. Taylor, chair- 
man. 
* * * 
Rector of St. Thomas’ Thirty-three 
Years. 

The thirty-third anniversary of the 
rectorship of the Rev. C. Ernest Smith, 
D. D., was recently celebrated at St. 
Thomas’ Church. When Dr. Smith 
went to St. Thomas, there was a debt 
of $72,000. Today there is an endow- 
ment of $130,000 and no debt. A rec- 
tory and parish house and other im- 
provements have been added under Dr. 
Smith, who became rector in 1902. 

* * co 
Bishop Freeman’s Visitations in South- 
ern Maryland. 

A total of 121 confirmations were re- 
corded during Bishop Freeman’s eight- 
day visit to Southern Maryland, which 
is incoroprated in the Diocese of Wash- 
ington. The Bishop’s visit did much 
to cement the diocese and to arouse a 
new diocesan zeal in the more isolated 
portions of the diocese. He had five ap- 
pointments a day during the period of 
his visitations. 

Thos. F. Opie. 
o-——————_ — 
FENNSYLVANIA 
Rt, Rev. Francis M. Taitt, S. T. D., Bishop 
() 
Bishop Hobson Will Attend Clergy and 
Layman Conference. 

In connection with the Forward 
Movement, which reports a re-awaken- 
ing of the spiritual life of its more 
than 1,360,000 communicant members 
of the Church, Bishop Taitt has called 
an All-Day Conference of the more than 
300 clergy to meet in Philadelphia on 
Wednesday, December 11. 

In addition to the clergy of the dio- 
cese, invitations have been extended by 
Bishop Taitt to the Rt. Rev. Philip Cook, 
Bishop of Delaware, and the clergy ot 
the Delaware diocese to take part in 
the Clergy Conference. 

Following the All-Day Conference, on 
that same night, a dinner and Confer- 
ence for Laymen will be given in the 
ball room of the Penn Athletic Club, 
under the auspices of the Church Club, 
an organization of prominent laymen, 
with the Bishop and the Diocesan Com- 
mission on the Forward Movement co- 
operating. 

The Rt. Rev. Henry W. Hobson, 
Bishop of Southern Ohio, and Chair- 
man of the General Convention For- 
ward Movement Commission, is coming 
to Philadelphia to conduct the Clergy 
Conference and will also be the princi- 
pal speaker at the Dinner and Confer- 
ence for Laymen. 

In his official Call for the Clergy Con- 
ference issued to all the clergy, Bishop 
Taitt says in part: 

“Bishop Hobson is giving us this day 
ont of his very busy life so that he 
might set before us this great project 
and to tell us what is also being done 
in various other Dioceses and in indi- 
vidual Parishes. It is asked that every 
clergyman in the Diocese give his en- 
tire day to this Conference so that he 
may get a clearer understanding of the 
Forward Movement. Opportunity will 
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be given for questions and discussions.” 

Bishop Hobson is the youngest Bishop 
of the Episcopal Church in the United 
States. The General Convention For- 
ward Movement Commission, which he 
heads, is not only carrying on its work 
in this country, but is extending it to 
Hawaii, the Philippines, Puerto Rico, 
Cuba, and the Canal Zone, and its influ- 
ence is reaching into Canada. It is a 
Movement that is concerned entirely 
with a re-awakening and a re-vitalizing 
of the spiritual life of the whole Church 
and is in no way related to money or 
finances, 


Bishop Hobson was born in Denver, 
Colorado, May 10, 1891. He is a grad- 
uate of Yale in the Class of 1914, and 
was manager of the Yale crew. While 
a student at the Episcopal Theological 
Seminary in 1916 and following the dec- 
laration of war by the United States, 
he enlisted in the R, O. T. C., at Fort 
Riley, Kansas, where he was commis- 
sioned Captain and assigned as Regi- 
mental Adjutant in the 356th Infantry. 
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Later he was promoted to Major and 
was in command of the Third Battalion 
when his regiment was sent overseas. 
He was twice wounded at St. Mihiel and 
at Thiaucourt was gassed. He returned 
to duty in time to take part in the latter 
part of the Meuse-Argonne engagement. 
He was awarded the Distinguished Serv- 
ice Cross for bravery at St. Mihiel. On 
his return to America he resumed his 
theological studies at Cambridge. 


Following his ordination and after a 
brief service as assistant at St. John’s, 
Waterbury, Conn., he became rector of 
All Saints’ Church, Worcester, Mass. 
During his rectorship the Sunday school 
developed from 100 to 700 members. 
There was an increase of 50 per cent 
in membership of the church, a debt 
the parish had been carrying for 50 
years was paid, and the parish which 
had been paying less than its quota for 
missionary work responded with over- 
payment for seven years in succession. 
In 1930, while rector of this parish he 
was called to be Bishop Coadjutor of 


Hymnals and Prayer Books 


for 


Christmas 


With the approach of Christmas each parish should make pro- 


vision for an ample supply of Hymnals and Prayer Books. 


A gift 


of a number of copies might be made by some generous parishioner 


er by groups within the parish. 


In the interest of improved congregational singing, the General 


Convention has urged all churches to place the musical edition of the 


Ifymnal in the hands of the congregation so far as possible. 


As publishers of the authorized and approved Hymnal of the 


Chureh, as well as the Prayer Book, in behalf of the Church Pension 


Fund, we solicit your order. 


HYMNALS 

Standard Musical Edition at 
$1.20 per copy (or $1.00 per copy 
in lots of 100 or more). 

Special Choir Edition, heavily 
reinforced, at $1.50 per copy (or 
$1.30 per copy in lots of 100 or 
more). 

Word Edition in red or blue 
cloth at 40 cents per copy. 


PRAYER BOOKS 
342x518, in 


rious colors, at 35 cents per copy. 


Pew Edition, va- 
Chancel Edition, 5x714, in va- 
rious colors, and with larger type, 


at 60 cents per copy. 


CIRCULARS SENT ON REQUEST 


Order Direct from 


The Church Hymnal Corporation 


(a subsidiary of the Church Pension Fund) 


20 Exchange Place, New York 
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Classified Advertisments and Notices 


All notices and a@vertisements, excepting positions wanted, will be inserted in 


this department at a rate of 20 cents per agate line each insertion. y 
A rate of 15 cents per line is made to persons seeking po- 
accepted for less than 


to contracts of any length. 
sitions. No advertisement 


Special rates 


50 cents. 


Copy for this department must be received not later than Tuesday of the week in 
which it is intended that the first insertion shall appear. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


CHURCH VESTMENTS. 
Cathedral Studio, Church embroideries, 
Altar and Pulpit Hangings. Stoles from 
$6.50. Burse and veil from $10. Surplice 
from $8. Send for complete line of pure 
lrish linens: by the yard. Silks, fringes 
and gold thread. Embroidered emblems 
ready to apply. Altar Guild Handbook, 
HVC. 
L. V. MACKRILLE 
11 W. Kirke St., Chevy Chase, 
Washington, D. C. 
Telephone Wisconsin 2752. 


CHURCH LINEN. 
tiNE IRISH LINEN specially_ selected 
tour Church use. 386 inches to 54 inches 
wide, cut any length. Sample of 12 qua- 
Utles on request. Mary Fawcett Com- 
pany, 812 Berkeley Ave., Trenton, N. J. 
a at EE a eal ee ee 


FOUNTAIN PENS. 

LIFETIME GUARANTEED FOUNTAIN 
PENS, price 75 cents each or (2) pens for 
$125, postpaid. These pens are guaran- 
teed to give satisfaction. Colors—pearl- 
gray, the same pens that sell in stores 
for $2. 

{1 also take subscriptions for all maga- 
zines published, at publisher’s rates, or 
less, and I will appreciate your orders. 
Sold by a shut-in. Edward P. Broxton, 
14°6 Arsenal Avenue, Augusta, Ga, 


ARE YOUR KEYS WORTH A QUAR- 
TER? Send me 25c. and I will stamp your 
name on a metal key tag (ring included). 
Name plates for dog collars and trunks, 
twenty-five cents, 

I also take subscriptions for all maga- 
zines published, at publisher’s rates, or 
less, and I will appreciate your orders. 
Sold by a shut-in. Edward P. Broxton, 
1426 Arsenal Avenue, Augusta, Ga. 


PLUM PUDDINGS. 

PLUM PUDDINGS MADE BY THE LA- 
DIES’ GUILD of St. Andrews Episcopal 
Church. Weight 2 pounds. Price $1.00. 
Postage prepaid. Send orders to St. An- 
drews Guild, 514 McCormick St., Clifton 
Forge, Va. E 


“WOODLAWN” FRUIT CAKES, 
Rich and fragrant, of the choicest in- 
gredients. Will keep fresh and moist by 
special process of cooking. Packed in at- 


tractive metal boxes—2, 3 and 5 pound 
sizes. Shipped prepaid anywhere in U. 8. 
Fruit Cakes $1.00 1b. Pecan Fruit 
Cake and White Fruit Cake, $1.15 pound. 
MISS SARAH BLACKBURN CROWN, 
“Woodlawn,” Berryville, Va. 


SITUATION WANTED. 


GOVERNESS, OR INVALID 
good position in family. 
Will go north. , Cultured, experienced. 
Fine references. Address ‘B,” care of 
Southern Churchman. 


NURSERY 
nurse desires 


[ peatus 


SUTER: Died, at his home in New Cas- 
tle, New Hampshire, November 24, 1935, 
WILLIAM NORWOOD SUTER, M. D., son 
of the late Reverend Henderson Suter of 
Alexandria, Va., aged 74 years, 

Burial at Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


MEMORIAL 
TO MRS. THOMAS McCORMICK, 


The members of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
of Grace Church Berryville would pay 
this loving tribute to the memory of MKS. 
NANNIE F. McCORMICK, who entered 
ne Life Eternal on Friday, October 18, 

35: 

For many years she was a faithful, de- 
voted and valued member of the Auxil- 
iary, interested in all departments of its 
work. The missionaries, especially those 
in the mountains, were encouraged and 
materially aided by her interest, gifts and 
prayers. Her devotion to her church and 
services of Divine worship, her unwaver- 
ing faith in God, “that He doeth all things 
well’; her courage under difficulties; her 
ready help in time of need and sympathy 
with those in sorrow; and her calm, quiet 
strength are an inspiration and an ex- 
ample to us, ‘who are still in our pilgrim- 
age”. 

“May she go from strength to strength 
in that Life of perfect service, and may 
Light Perpetual shine upon her.” 

MARY Pp. T. SMITH, 
ANNA K. CUMMINS. 
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Southern Ohio, and on the death of 
Bishop Reese in October, 1931, Bishop 
Hobson succeeded him as Diocesan. 
oo * * 

Missionaries, the Bishop and Depart- 

ment of Missions Meet Together, 
Bishop Taitt and the Department -of 
Missions in the diocese have inaugu- 
rated a new practice in connection with 
the meetings of this important depart- 
ment of the Executive Council, where- 
by missionaries in charge of fields of 
work in the six convocation districts of 
the diocese will meet with the Bishop 
and the Department and personally tell 

of the work in their respective fields. 
This new departure had its inception 
December 2 in the Church House, be- 
ginning at 5 P. M. and continuing in 
the evening with an intermission for 
supper, when missionaries of the Con- 
vocation of Chester met with the Bishop, 
the Very Rev. Charles W. Shreiner, 
Dean of the Convocation, and the Mis- 
sions’ Department members, and to- 
gether went over the entire question of 
missionary service in that convocation. 
Meetings for other convocations will be 
held at intervals at later selected dates. 

S. H. Warnock. 
(0) 

VIRGINIA. 

Rt. Rev. H. St. G. Tucker, D. D.. Bishop. 
Pi. Rev. Frederick D. Goodwin, D. D., 
Coadjutor. 
—\—_9—___—— 

Bishop Rowe to Be in Richmond. 

The Rt. Rev. Peter Trimble Rowe, 
D. D., Missionary Bishop of Alaska, will 
be in Richmond the week of December 


8, and will hold services Sunday morn- 
ing at Emmanuel Church at 11 A. M., 
and Sunday evening he will be heard at 
St. Paul’s Church at 8 P. M. The fol- 
lowing Sunday, December 15, he will 
visit Bruton Parish, Williamsburg. 
Bishop Rowe will stay at Brook Hill 
during his visit here. 


OO 
SOUTHERN VIRGINIA. 
Rt. Rev. A. C. Thomson, D. D., Bishop. 
SEER 0 
Services and Missions. 

The choir of Christ and St. Luke’s 
Church, Norfolk, drove forty miles to 
Franklin, Va., for a choral Evensong 
Service, Sunday, November 7. Bisnaop 
Thomson preached and confirmed can- 
didates, presented by the Diocesan Mis- 
sioner, and by the Rey. Taylor ‘Willis, 
rector of Christ and St. Luke’s. 

* * * 


Trinity Church, Portsmouth, the Rey. 
Charles H. Holmead, rector, is conduct- 
ing a preaching Mission with the Rev. 
MeVeigh Harrison, O. H. C., as Mis- 
sioner. 


Persona! Notes 


The Rev. Charles Schilling, rector of 
the Chureh of the Ascension, Carters- 
ville, Georgia, since his graduation from 
the University of the South, Sewanee 
in 1934, has accepted the call to be- 
come rector of the Church of Our Say- 
iour, Atlanta. He will assume his new 
duties January 1. 
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Clerical Changes in Diocese of Chicago. 

Two clerical changes of consequence 
were announced this week in Chicago. 
The Rev. Donald W. Crawford, priest- 
in-charge of St. Paul’s Church, Ken- 
wood, since the death in January of Dr. 
George H. Thomas, was elected rector 
of Trinity Church, Detroit; and the 
Rev. Carl E. Range, assistant at St. 
Mark’s Church, Evanston, for the past 
four years, was elected rector of Christ 
Church, Otttawa, Ill. 

Mr. Crawford takes up his new du- 
ties December 15. Trinity Church, De- 
troit, is one of the unique churches of 
that city. It was built by the late James 
BH. Scripps and is termed an “architec- 
tural mosaic’ in that it embodies what 
was considered the best in various archi- 
tectural periods. Mr. Crawford was 
assistant to the late Dr. Thomas for 
three years. He came to Chicago from 
Canada where he was born and edu- 
cated. U 

Fr. Range took up his work at Ot- 
tawa on December 1. ‘Christ Church 
is one of the greybeards of the Diocese 
of Chicago, nearing its one hundredth 
anniversary. It was one of the early 
outposts of the Church in Illinois. Fr. 
Range succeeds the Rev. Hugh M. Mc- 
Whorter, now pastor of Annunciation 
Church, Chicago. 


Four New Men in Diocese of Missouri. 

Four new clergymen have recently 
entered the Diocese of Missouri. They 
are: The Rev. Charles C. Wilson who 
comes from Garce Church, New York 
City, to be rector of the Church of the 
Holy Innocents and in charge of Mt. 
Calvary Church, and of our new 
development in St. Louis. The Rev. 
Kenneth E. Heim, who has been Canon 
of the Cathedral in Bethlehem, Penn- 
sylvania, is now rector of St. Stephen’s 
Church, Ferguson. The Rev. Wilbur 
Ruggles, who has been associated with 
Dr. Lewis at St. John’s Church, Water- 
bury, Connecticut, is now rector of the 
church in Jefferson City, which is a most 
strategic center. And the Rev. Wil- 
liam Kirk, who graduated this June 
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izations to raise money. I will be 
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particulers. JOHN W.GOTTSCHALK,Pres., 
METAL SPONGE SALES CORP., Philadelphia 
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from the Episcopal Theological Semi- 
nary at Cambridge, Mass., has recently 
come to the diocese to assist the Rev. 
H. A. Woolfall at St. Peter’s, St. Louis. 
These are four exceptionally fine men 
added to an already strong group of 
clergy. : 


New Assistants at St. Mark’s, San 
Antonio, 

The Rev. William H. Marmion, for- 
merly rector of St. James’ Church, Tay- 
lor, Teaxs, and Grace Church, George- 
town, Texas, assumed his new duties as 
assistant minister at St. Mark’s Church, 
San Antonio, on November 1. Mr. Mar- 
mion, a native Texan, is a graduate of 
Rice Institute and of the Virginia Theo- 
logica] Seminary. He served three years 
in the parishes of Taylor and George- 
town, in the Diocese of Texas, before 
coming to St, Mark’s. Mr. Marmion is 
known for his interest in young peo- 
ple’s work. At. St. Mark’s he will have 
supervision of young people’s organiza- 
tions. He will conduct the children’s 
service each Sunday morning and will 
share with the rector, the Rev. Arthur 
R. McKinstrey, in all phases of parish 
work, 


The Rev. L. B. Richards, of San An- 
tonio, has also been added to the staff 
of St. Mark’s as honorary assistant. Mr. 
Richards will assist the rector in the 
conduct of week-day services. 

* * Ea 


Marriage of a Clergyman, 

The Rt. Rev. Wyatt Brown, D. D., 
Bishop of Harrisburg, solemnized the 
marriage of the Rev. Kline d’Aurandt 
Engle and Miss Caroline Kirkham Day- 
ton in the Chapel of the Holy Spirit, 
Bishopscourt, Harrisburg, Pa., October 


23 


26. The Bishop was assisted by Canon 
Paul S. Atkins, rector of St. John’s, 
York, Pa., and the Very Rev. Hiram R. 
Bennett, Dean of St. John’s Cathedral, 
Wilmington, Del. <A nuptial eucharist 
followed the marriage. The Rev. Mr. 
Engle is curate at St. John’s, York. The 
bride has been assistant librarian at 
Hobart College. 
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THOUGHTS for the 
THOUGHTFUL 


“We must think if we are to pray.” 


“A man’s habits,’ writes a well 
known psychologist, ‘‘should be his best 
friends.”’ 


In the Bible there is more that finds 
me than I have experienced in all other 
books put together. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 


It is impossible to enslave mentally 
or socially a Bible reading people. 
—Horace Greeley. 


The proper care and consideration of 
even the most insignificant of living 
things helps mankind to a better under- 
standing and appreciation of human 
rights. 


Fairer Jesus, Lord, 
Than all the sons of men, 
Love brought Thee from on high 
Enduring to the end: 
Thou wilt not fail Thine own, 
Firm seated on Thy Throne. 
—H. T. Thompson. 


Henry Drummond used to say: ‘Ten 
minutes spent in His presence every 
morning, aye two, if it be eye to eye 


and face to face, will make the whole 
life diiferent.”’ 
The attitude we hold toward those 


who have wronged us is our spiritual 

thermometer. To do good to an enemy 

may be to lose him—as an enemy. 
—Selected. 


The will of God is always working in 
the creative development of an honest, 
friendly, powerful world, a world civi- 
lization, all of whose laws, customs and 
institutions shall be in accord with thes 
fundamental qualities of life. 4 

—Dr. E. I. Bosworth. 


Bishop Matsui, of Tokyo, when asked 
what had led him from his Buddhist 
upbringing to Christianity, said, it was 
chiefly two things: the longing in his 
heart and soul for a life beyond; and 
the personality of our Lord. 


In Dan, 7:14 we have these words, 
“All languages shall serve Him’’, 


“There have been four hundred and 
forty different translations of the 
Bible.’’ 


You never get to the end of Christ’s 
words. There is something in them al- 
ways behind. They pass into proverbs, 
they pass into laws, they pass into doc- 
trines, they pass into consolations; but 
they never pass away and, after all the 
use that is made of them, they are still 
not exhausted.—Dean Stanley. 


A firm, quiet, joyous faith is the very 
foundation of the Christian life. But it 
is not the entire structure. There must 
be a strong framework to hold the build- 
ing true. This is the ‘‘virtue’? which 
must be added to faith. In the Chris- 
tian life virtue should include all those 
qualities which mean all-round manli- 
ness.—‘‘Today.”’ 
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land park 3 miles from historic Rich- 
mond. Healthful and religious atmos- 
prere. Reascnable rates. Reduction 
to sons of clergymen and mission- 
aries. Catalog. 

REV. C. G. CHAMBERLAYNE, Ph. D., 
LL. D., Headmaster, 
Richmond, Virginia. 
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The Baptismal Covenant—Repentance. 


The Boeptismal Covenanti—Faith and the 
Faith. 


The Baptismal Covenant—The Faith. 
. The Baptismal Covenant—Obedience. 
. The Lord's Supper. 

. The Meenas of Grace. 
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A series of informing pamphlets compiled 
by Canon F. E. Howitt. They have “+ in- 
estimable value in instructing those who con- 
template membership in the Church, and for 
impressing the already confirmed with the 
sacredness and meaning of this holy ritual. 
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Some Tmportant Facts in 
English Church History 


EXAMINED AND REVIEWED 
By 
REV. W. P. WITSELL, D. D. 

This is an illuminating and instruc- 
tive review of the history of the Epis- 
copal Church in England from the ear- 
liest records, with commentaries on the 
book with the above title compiled by 
the Rev. C. L. Wells, D. D., of Sewanee, 
Tenn. 

As a digest of the records of the es- 
tablishment and growth of the Church; 
its maintenance and continuity of exist- 
ence as an independent religious body 
amid the vicissitudes of early English 
politics, and efforts of outside interfer- 
ence, this review affords a valuable fund 
of information to churchmen. 

In pamphlet form. 
Price, 25 cents 
For sale by 
SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN 
Richmond, Va. 
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THE RIGHT REVEREND GEORGE ALLEN BEECHER, D. D., 
Bishop of Western Nebraska. 


The Twenty-fiftl Anniversary of the Consecration of Bishop 
Beecher was celebrated in St. Mark’s Pro-Cathedral in Hastings, 
December 1, 1935. ‘‘He has seen the West grow. He has played his 
part in that growth.” 


THIRD SUNDAY IN ADVENT. 
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LETTERS TO THE 
EDITOR 


Diocese of New York 
Synod House 


December 5, ,1935. 
Mr, Editor: 

In the name of Bishop Mann, Bishop 
Ward and myself I am asking you and 
the other Church papers to publish the 
enclosed letter which we have sent to 
the Presiding Bishop. 

As this matter is of concern to the 
whole Church we ask you kindly to pub- 
lish this letter at once. 

Sincerely yours, 
William T. Manning. 


Diocese of Pittsburgh 
Trinity House 
Oliver Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
November 27, 1935. 
The Rt. Rev. James DeWolf Perry, D. D., 
281 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


525 


Dear Bishop Perry: 

We, the undersigned Bishops of the 
Church, desire to present to you our re- 
spectful protest concerning the Service 
which was held in the Cathedral Church 
of the Diocese of Eau Claire on Sunday, 
November 17th. 

At that Service, according to the Edi- 
torial in the “‘Living Church’’, issue oi 
November 23rd, the Rt. Rev. Dr. John 


‘ 


Torok was formally received as ‘a 
Bishop in the American Episcopal 
Church.’’ 


In a news article of the same issue 
we are informed that “by this cere- 
mony Bishop Torok gained regular sta- 
tus as a Bishop in this church in good 
standing, but without seat or vote in 
the House of Bishops. He has been 
appointed Assistant to the Bishop of Eau 
Claire.” 

This to us is an amazing statement. 
You will, of course, recall that the Re- 
port of the Special Committee, which 
was appointed by you to investigate the 
matter of Dr. Torok’s Consecration, and 
which reported at the meeting of the 
House of Bishops in Houston that in 
their judgment the Consecration was 
valid, though irregular, was not even 
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received by the House. In other words, 
the House took no action whatever re- 
garding the validity of the Consecra- 
tion. The Bishop of Eau Claire was 
present and is cognizant of all this. 

Furthermore, the Bishops present at 
Houston are aware that other serious 
matters concerning Dr. Torok were laia 
before the House, matters which ap- 
parently have been quite ignored by the 
Bishop of Eau Claire in the Service in 
his Cathedral in which he received Dr. 
Torok as a Bishop of. the Episcopa: 
Church “in good standing’ and pro- 
ceeded to appoint him as his Assistant 
in the Diocese of Eau Claire. 

It appears to us that this procedure 
on the part of the Bishop of Eau Clair» 
is in clear defiance of the action of the 
House of Bishops at Houston and is ecal- 
culated to bring discredit upon the 
whole Church. 

For this reason we feel bound to lay 
before you our respectful protest. 

Faithfully yours, 


(Signed) Alexander Mann, 
Bishop of Pittsburgh. 
(Signed) . John C. Ward, 
Bishop of Erie. 
(Signed) William T. Manning, 


Bishop of New York. 
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The Church and Symbolism. 

There is a real demand from many of our Church 
people for information about the symbolism used in 
our churches. Perhaps here the Forward Movement 
could be of help by having some sort of conference 
where men of different schools of thought might gather 
to make some effort to explain to people what the var- 
ious symbols they use from week to week stand for. 
It would have to be a comprehensive work if it were 
to be accepted by the Church as a whole. 

Many of our Church people, in the newer parts of 
the country particularly, have come to us from some 
different background than the old Episcopalian back- 
ground. They are interested in this subject and the 
wild stretches of imagination that certain of our clergy 
use to illustrate individualistic ideas of symbolism are 
almost laughable. The result is that 2 good many 
people are puzzled. 

And then much of the explanation is not only indi- 
vidualistic, it is also of a type that cannot be said to 
represent the Church as a whole. Appeal is made al- 
ways to that which existed in some Latin country. Have 
we worked out no symbolism of our own? Hasn’t Eng- 
land symbolically written much in the Chureh that will 
le of interest to English speaking people? Have we 
nothing to contribute to symbolism from America? 

St. Thomas’ Church, New York, that beautiful mod- 
ern thirteenth century style, demonstrated symbolically 
what a modern ‘‘old’’ church should be. Its symbolism 
is the symbolism of the men and women who built it. 
Tourists have laughed at the dollar signs said to be 
imbedded in the carving, and it has proved a source 
of interest to those who visited, to see automobiles 
placed on miserere seats. But it is symbolism that is 
understood by modern people in modern times, and as 
such, is worth while, for its lessons are vivid and real. 

There is a symbolism in the marriage service. Young 
people love to have the service explained to them, and 
today, when the Church asks the clergy to ‘‘instruct’’ 
those who are to be married, it would be a fine thing 
if the rector had some good symbolism that would 
show those, being married, that religiously, they are 
entering a real blessed state approved by God. 

In the meantime we have to depend upon a few well 
intentioned men who for the most part have little au- 
thority for what they say. There are only a few rare 
chapters in a few books on the whole subject, and yet, 
it is through the eye as well as through the ear that 
education can come. 

- We suggest the formation of a study group to take 
up the whole subject. Let the group be comprehensiye, 
however! 


A Suggestion for Christmas. 


Why not send a religious paper to your friend for 
a Christmas present? It has all the appeal of a secu- 
lar magazine in the fact that once a week for the whole 
year your gift presents itself and it adds to the thought 
of the Christmas greetings that it is a yearly blessing 
that you wish to send. 


We are so self-conscious about our religion. At 
times we explain by a general trite saying that we 
Anglo-Saxons like to keep such things to ourselves. 
But why, in the effort to take some of the commercial- 
ism out of the Christmas season can we not show that 
there is no Christmas aside from the religious idea, and 
why (we ask this question often), do not our Episco- 
palians support their church press? 


Quite possibly we all have some friends who never 
suspect that our friendship could be enriched by any- 
thing except that which we daily say and do in ordi- 
nary ways. Such friendships might be strengthened, 
if friends realized that we had a religion we would like 
to share. 


Of course that nephew and god-son or god-daughter 
will smile when, away at college, they receive a copy 
of The Southern Churchman. They will even joke 
about the pious uncle, aunt or friend who sends it to 
them and make some bright saying to their friends. 
But that is just to cover up the Anglo-Saxon embar- 
rassment, and in their hearts they will feel glad that 
you think enough of them to want them to be inter- 
ested in eternal things. 


That Word Forward. 


Let us be careful how we use the word ‘‘Forward’’ 
in our various church activities. While we do think 
that a part of anything forward should be the teaching 
of real stewardship to those who do not know the use 
of money, it would be a sad mistake to mix the For. 
ward Movement up with a financial campaign. 


We recently heard of one church which had a “‘For- 
ward Campaign.’’ As a matter of fact it was what 
professional money raisers call a ‘‘dead horse cam- 
paign’’ for it was to pay off an old indebtedness and 
there was little forward looking on the part of any- 
body. In that parish The Forward Movement will 
never mean anything except the paying off of an in- 
flated old debt. 


Cynics are already saying, ‘‘ Well we have seen these 
things come and go and this is just another way to 
raise the budget.’’ So we must be prepared to make 
the Forward Movement what it is supposed to be—a 
spiritual adventure. 
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Church and World Problems as Others See Them 


‘‘Father, Forgive Them!’’ 
he Churchman, December 1, 1935. 

Why should the fact that an Episcopal clergyman 
takes seriously Jesus’ teaching on forgiveness make 
first page’ news in the twentieth century daily press? 
It’s an interesting subject for speculation. Is it be- 
cause forgiveness, though it has been talked about for 
the past two thousand years, has so rarely been prac- 
ticed in such harassing situations? The pulpit is often 
admonished, ‘‘Practice what you preach.’’ That is 
what the Rev. Dr. Benjamin F. Root of St. Simon’s 
Church, Chicago, was doing, when he pleaded that the 
girl who killed his son might be forgiven. Astonished 
at the nation-wide expression of bewilderment, he said 
to his questioners, ‘‘How can a Christian do otherwise?! 
It is as natural as the sunrise or the smile of a little 
child.’’ Yes; as natural to any real Christian. But 
how many are there who fall into that category? ‘‘I 
have been asked by messages and telegrams from one 
end of the country to the other,’’ he said, ‘‘to state 
the why and wherefore of my ‘forgiveness’. It is Just 
this: We say in the Apostles’ Creed that we believe in 
the ‘forgiveness of sins,’ and so do I—because I hope 
that I have the Lord Jesus in my heart. He said: 
‘Father, forgive them, for they know not what they 
do’.’’ Unaccountable as it may seem, Dr. Root has 
given the nation one of the most startling demonstra- 
tions of faith in practice that it has witnessed. 


Why Not a Parliamentary Christian Group? 
Vhe Church of England Newspaper, November 22, 1935. 


As usual a large number of the new M. P.’s are ar- 
dent Churchmen. I am sorry that it is impossible in 
the space to mention them all. I hope the day is not 
far distant when there will be in the House of Com- 
mons an active Christian group representing all de- 
nominations and parties who will resolutely and openly 
be prepared to speak and vote on Christian lines. 


During recent years Sir Samuel Hoare, the Foreign 
Secretary, has not been actively engaged in Church af- 
fairs. He was a member of the old House of Laymen 
before the days of the Church Assembly, and is a de- 
vout Churchman. 


Sir John Haslam, who was re-elected for his native 
town of Bolton, is a stalwart Lancashire Churchman 
and he is a member of the Church Assembly, though 
he does not often speak. 


It is difficult to estimate what the Church Assembly 
owes to Sir John Birchall, who has represented Leeds 
- since 1918. He has been a member of the Assembly 
since its foundation and he was one of the pioneers 
who. laboured to secure the Enabling Act. 


Mr. George Lansbury, who was re-elected for Poplar, 
has during recent months been in the public eye owing 
to his speeches on Peace and his appeal to the Church 
to take steps to prevent the war between Italy and 
Abyssinia. For many years he has been an earnest 
Churchman, full of fire and zeal and is affectionately 
known as ‘‘Uncle George’’. 4 


As I anticipated, Viscount Wolmer had no difficulty 
in defeating his Labour opponent who appeared at the 
eleventh hour. He is on various Church Assembly Com- 
mittees and he is especially interested in the relations 
of the Church and State. 


The Attorney-General, Sir Thomas Inskip, is one of 
the best known evangelical Churchmen. He always 
strikes a high note at the Assembly. 


Sir Francis Fremantle is not only Member for St. 
Albans; he is also one of the St. Albans Diocesan rep- 
resentatives in the House of Laity. He is a son of the 
late Dean of Ripon and occasionally preaches at services 
for medical men. 


Rye has been faithful to Sir George Courthope. He 
is a member of the Church Assembly and is an EKeclesi- 
astical Commissioner (unpaid). 


Some people were afraid that Lord Hugh Cecil might 
be defeated at Oxford University, but his hold on the 
electorate is far too firm for that. I need not say any- 
thing about his ecclesiastical activities, which are many 
sided. The Standing Orders of the Church Assembly 
are largely his creation and he is frequently called 
upon to decide points of order. 


Inexplicable Russia, 
Church of England Newspaper, November 22, 1935. 

In the current issue of The Friend of Missions, the 
Rev. F. J. Miles continues the account of his experi- 
ences in Russia, where he has toured extensively on be- 
half of the Russian Missionary Society. We give brief 
extracts. 

‘‘Who shall generalize on the conditions in this vast 
territory?’’ says Mr. Miles. White Russians, Little 
Russians, Georgians, Tartars, Caucasians, Don Cos- 
sacks, Mongolians, ete.; Muslems and Christians ; Greek 
Orthodox, Roman Catholics, Old Believers, Molo- 
kans, Baptists, Evangelical Believers, Seventh Day 
Adventists, Pentecostalists, Jews, ete.; all with their 
differing characteristics. Russia opening her Eastern 
windows to pagan and heathen influence (with millions 
of women wearing the veil of Islam) and in return 
sending out her influence over her Eastern borders 
till approximately one hundred million Chinese are 
Communistic and under Soviet government. Russia 
with her Western doors admitting the civilization of 
Christendom. Russia—the most backward of all so- 
ealled Christian nations—yet borrowing all that is best 
from other lands, copying and producing within her 
own borders the patented products of the world’s most 
brilliant brains. Russia—with the most ignortant and 
backward peasantry in the world and the largest farms 
on the earth’s surface, with the latest and greatest me- 
chanized methods applied to agriculture. 


New Year’s Eve at St. Paul’s. 
Church of England Newspaper, November 22, 1935. 

The Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s are making ar- 
rangements to observe New Year’s Eve in a way ealeu- 
lated to win the approval of multitudes of people. 

Community singing will be conducted from the steps 
of the Western entrance until 11:45 P. M., and will — 
conclude with ‘‘ Abide with me.’’ 

‘*At that time,’’ writes the Dean, ‘‘the service in the 
Cathedral will begin, and will be amplified to the as- 
sembly outside and broadcast throughout the country. 
It will be necessary, in order to avoid the danger of 
crushing, to confine entrance to the Cathedral to ticket — 
holders, who will enter by the north and south doors 
only. The tickets will be given to any applicant. I 
am sure that those who have been accustomed to ‘see 
the New Year in’ outside St. Paul’s will welcome our 
attempt to strike a new note.’’ 
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ARCHDEACON FREDERICK W. NEVE, D. D. 


The Spiritual Basis of Christian Unity 


Christian Unity is essential to the safety of civiliza- 
tion, and its long continued delay has created a peril- 
ous situation. This delay is due to the mistake of 
supposing that it can be brought about merely by a 
process of intellectual agreement. Whereas the real 
bedrock foundation of Christian Unity is a spiritual 
rather than an intellectual one. Christ Himself made 
this clear, when, on the night before His Death, He 
gave to His disciples His New Commandment :-—‘‘A 
new commandment I give unto you, That ye love one 
another, as I have loved you, that ye also love one 
another. By this shall all men know that ye are my 
-disciples, if ye have love one to another.”’ 


The Church the Family of God. 

Christ came to this earth to create a Christian family 
with God as our Father and ourselves as His children. 
The Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of man 
are necessarily implied in the revelation which Christ 
gave to the world. The acceptance of Christian Broth- 
erhood is an essential preliminary to organic Unity. If 
so-called Christian bodies and nations are not willing 
to accept Christ’s New Commandment as the essential 
basis of their relationship one to another, any intel- 
lectual agreement that they may in time assent to, can 
have no permanent value, because, as St. Paul said, 
though we may understand all mysteries and all knowl- 
edge, yet without love it counts for nothing. 


The A'cid Test of 1 Cor., Chapter 13. 

It is perfectly evident from the Thirteenth Chapter 
of the First Epistle to the Corinthians, that Love must 
come first as the absolutely essential element of the 
Christian life, whether in the individual or in the 
Church as a whole. Love alone can heal the deeper 
wounds of the Body of Christ, and while the process 
of intellectual agreement, which is being so earnestly 
sought for at the present time, may be considerably 
delayed, there is no reason why all Christian bodies 
should not join together in a Pact of Christian Brother- 
hood, and thus bear witness to the world that they are 
all followers of the Lord Jesus Christ, and are willing 
to work together in a united fellowship of Christian 
service for the good of the world. To refuse to take 
part in such a Brotherhood would seem to indicate an 
- unwillingness to accept Christ’s New Commandment as 
the crucial test of the reality of our discipleship. For 
as Christ Himself says:—‘‘So shall all men know that 
ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to another.’’ 


A Hindrance to Christianity. 

One of the greatest hindrances to the spread of 
Christianity in the Twentieth Century, is the fact that 
so many professed followers of Christ entirely misrep- 
resent Him to the world, especially in the matter of 
Christian Brotherhood, and therefore, instead of being 
attracted to Him, it is, if not actually repelled, at any 
rate rendered indifferent and unbelieving. It was said 
in the early days of the Church:—‘‘See how these 
Christians love one another.’’ And it was doubtless 
this witness of their obedience to Christ’s command 
that they should love one another, which, more than 
anything else, won a heathen world to Christ. That 
ancient testimony to the most striking characteristic 
of the religion of Jesus Christ, could not truthfully be 
put forward at the present day, but if Christianity is 
to regain its ancient power to draw men to Him, it 


ean only be by the clear manifestation of that first and 
foremost fruit of the Spirit, Love. 


No Christian Unity Possible Without Love As Its Most 
Essential Factor. 

With all due respect and admiration for the Commis- 
sion on Faith and Order and the valuable work it has 
carried forward, it seems strange that the most essen- 
tial element of Christian Unity should have been left 
in the background, especially when we remember St. 
Paul’s words with regard to the sovereignty of Love 
among the greatest Christian virtues. Can Christian 
unity be achieved without it? This is a question which 
the Church may well ponder in these perilous times. 
And can Christianity without that ‘‘most excellent gift 
of charity,’’ shining out as its most godlike and heav- 
enly virtue, save civilization? Love holds its supreme 
place because it is Divine. God is Love. It is the es- 
sence of the Divine Unity. 


The Love of God the Motive of Human Redemption. 
The great work of human redemption is based upon 
the love of God for man, and Christ came from heaven 
to reveal to us that God is Love. The greatest gift 
which He came to impart to mankind is the privilege 
of sharing in that Love, and of being inspired by it, 
to make love the supreme motive of our lives in our 
relations with Him and with our fellowmen. It is 
the fulfilment of the Law of Love, that we become like 
God, and reveal to the world that we are made in His 
image. Love makes heaven what it is, and the life and 
service of the angels is the purest and most perfect 
embodiment of the Divine Love in creation. 


Heaven on Earth. 

It is evident from our Lord’s Prayer, bidding us to 
pray :—‘Thy Kingdom come. Thy Will be done on 
earth as it is in heaven,’’ that heaven is the model 
for His Kingdom here on earth. That being so, it is 
clear that since Love makes heaven what it is, Love 
must be the ruling principle here on earth too. We 
must therefore give Love the foremost place in mak- 
ing Christianity known to men, and it cannot possibly 
hold this supreme place unless they see in it a Brother- 
hood of Christian men, bound together by the closest 
ties of friendly cooperation in seeking to follow Christ 
and to bring in His Kingdom. Organic Unity will 
follow in due time, but the spiritual foundation of 
Christian Love and Brotherhood must come first. <A 
picture puzzle may be put together so that it may seem 
to be a unity in appearance, but there is no real union, 
for its several parts are soon separated. There must 
be the attraction of cohesion to make separate parts 
grow together, and Love alone can heal differences of 
thought and opinion and serve as the attraction to 
make men one in Christ. 


Gracious Spirit, Holy Ghost, 
Taught by Thee we covet most, 
Of Thy gifts at Pentecost, 
Holy, heavenly love. 


Faith will vanish into sight; 
Hope be emptied in delight; 
Love in heaven will shine more bright; 


Therefore give us love. 
Hymn 76. 
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International Bonds of Good Will 


By WILLIAM TEMPLE, 


Archbishop of York and Primate of England. 


TIS A WONDERFUL PRIVILEGE that I should be 
| allowed at the very outset of my visit to speak in 

this way to multitudes of the citizens of the United 
States, and I must preface what I say by an expres- 
sion of gratitude for this opportunity. 

I am happy to number among my personal friends 
many Americans, and I have paid one very short pre- 
vious visit to the States. In this way I have been led 
to a conviction which I desire to express at the outset. 
For I began by making the mistake frequent among 
my fellow-countrymen of supposing that American 
and British folk are really parts of one nation who 
happen to have become politically separated. Those 
who from either side of the Atlantic start with that 
assumption are bound to be disappointed as the dif- 
ferences disclose themselves—differences of sentiment, 
of policy and of aspiration. Each is looking for what 
he does not find. For, of course, the plain fact is that 
history has led to the development of widely divergent 
types on the two sides of the Atlantic; and the way of 
wisdom is to assume not identity but difference. Then, 
if we meet each other as heirs of different and indeed 
divergent traditions, we shall be surprised and de: 
lighted at the perpetually fresh discovery of common 
elements in our tradition received from the past, and 
zommon hopes in our outlook as we prepare for the 
future. 

The fact that we can understand each other without 
having recourse to any foreign language, gives us an 
opportunity for mutual appreciation greater than any 
other two nations possess. And therein at once hes 
part of the special service which we are called upon 
to render to mankind. For the way of welfare and 
peace is the way of mutual appreciation. Peace and 
good-will can never come merely through those things 
wherein men are all alike: These are in any case the 
source of agreement; and good-wil that rests on these 
alone will not survive the irritation due to variety 
and difference. If peace and good-will are to be se- 
cure, it must be because the differences between us 
have themselves become the bonds that hold us to- 
gether. 

It is worthwhile to consider what are the forces that 
specially bring men into contact with one another 
across all national boundaries, and how far these are 
a source of friction or of harmony. The chief is com- 
merce; and this works both ways. Commerce is one of 
those activities of mankind that has about it a sort of 
natural paradox. Its method is one that tends to ob- 
secure its true nature, for its true nature is mutual 
benefit. The exchange of goods should be to the bene- 
fit of both parties. In its simplest form it is, on each 
side of the exchange, a disposal of unwanted surplus 
in return for something needed; and however compli- 
cated its organization becomes, that remains its essen- 
tial principle. Moreover, as far as commerce is healthy, 
it is beneficial to all concerned in it. But in the process 
of exchange each party is likely to be thinking more 
of his own needs than of the other’s. Consequently 
there arises some rivalry between them: each is trying 
to buy cheap and to sell dear. And when the commer- 
cial system is highly complicated, and there is little 
personal intercourse between those who direct the two 
sides of an exchange—or rather, the variety of inter- 
ests concerned in the exchange—all sense of partnership 
in a process of mutual benefit is likely to disappear, 
end a sense of unrelieved rivalry to take its place. The 
method of commerce has then obscured its true nature 
men have become so absorbed in the way in pag ies 
conduct it, that they forget what it really i 


HE ANSWER to the question whether commerce 
promotes rivalry or good-will is the same as the 
answer to the question whether men are thinking 

most about its method or most about its nature; for 
its method is likely to be a source of friction, while its 
nature is a source of good-will. 

We sometimes hear reformers say that business ought 
to be not competition for private profit, but coopera- 
tion for public service. That is not the wisest way of 
putting the matter; and Christians, more than other 
people, will be anxious to avoid it. For Christians will 
remember that the reality of anything whatever must 
be what that thing is in the mind of Christ. It must 
be as He conceived it, because He is the agent of Crea- 
tion. No Christian who pauses to reflect can ever re- 
gard our Lord as one who points to visionary ideals. 
His is the mind which perfectly and truly apprehends 
Reality. That is why He can say that to follow His 
teaching is to build upon a rock. So it is here. Mod- 
ern business often looks like a huge system—or chaos 
—of competition for private profit; but it never really 
is that; it always is cooperation for public service. It 
is for public service, because if no one wants the prod- 
uct there will be no purchasers, no purchase price, no 
wages and no profits. Except in so far as it serves the 
public, business cannot go on at all. 

Similarly, business is conducted by the cooperation 
of multitudes of people: some supplying labour of va- 
rious types, some managerial skill, some capital; and 
if any one of these is withdrawn, the process stops. 
Except so far as it is cooperative business eannot go 
on at all. But it could go on without any profit. It is 
already, always, and inevitably cooperation for publie 
service, and it is not in its own nature competition for 
private profit. It always is the thing that reformers 
sometimes say they want it to become. It is not its 
own nature that is wrong, but the way we treat it. We 
have become so obsessed with its method as to forget 
its real nature. 

And, of course, if you treat as competition for private 
profit what really is cooperation for public service, 
something is likely to go wrong with it. We have here 
an illustration of a universal principle. God is the 
source of all good things, economic goods as much as 
any others; and He means us to enjoy them to the 
utmost. The commerce which enables men to enjoy 
them more fully, is in accordance with His will; and if 
we treat it as what it is, a great system of cooperation 
for the general benefit, it will generate good will. But 
if we are self-centered—which is the essence of all sin 
—and attend chiefly to our own share or interest in it, 
converting it into competition for private profit, it is 
bound to go wrong in its own working and to promote 
rivalries and enmities. But this comes, not from the 
nature of commerce, but from our sinful way of con- 
ducting it. 

It is perhaps worth while, for avoidance of misunder- 
standing, to point out that cooperation does not in 
practice exclude competition altogether; and in urg- 
ing that industry and commerce should be conducted 
in a cooperative spirit, I am not demanding the elimi- 
nation of competition. Consider any team-game. The 
players join in the game for the pleasure which all 
share; the aim is cooperative. The way in which they 
promote that cooperative aim is for one team to ecom- 
pete against the other. If the two principles ean be 
inter-twined like that in a mere game, it is not to be 
supposed that a combination of them is impossible in 
real life. But it makes all the difference which of the 
two is uppermost and which, in the last resort, checks J 
and controls the other. If the cooperative spirit is in 
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control, you have good sportsmen who would rather be 
beaten in a good game than win in a walk-over; if the 
competitive spirit is uppermost, you have players who 
play to win and who will do any dirty trick that the 
referee will permit. It is quite easy to apply this par- 
able to the affairs of life. 

Commerce then is one of the factors that brings na- 
tions together. Whether in doing so it promotes good 
will or ill will depends on whether we conduct it rightly 
or sinfully. In fact, of course, our conduct of this, as 
of all other human affairs, is a mixture of rightness and 
sin. But there is no doubt where hes the way of rem- 
edy or salvation. 

NOTHER great international activity is Science. 

Here, national characteristics count for least. 

The progress of Science is a vast cooperative en- 
terprise resting on those qualities of the human mind 
which vary least as between the different nations and 
races. An experiment accurately carried out and ob- 
served in a laboratory of Moscow or Berlin is valid 
for Paris, London or New York, unless variety of c¢li- 
matic conditions affect it. So far as it goes, Science 
generates fellowship. But it is not very potent in this, 
because it does not draw upon, and therefore does not 
harmonize, those differences of sentiment and outlook 
which lead to strife. 

Art in its various branches is a greater power than 
Science. For Art does spring from nationally charac- 
teristic attitudes of mind, and is able so to present 
these as to illustrate their value. Shakespeare and 
Browning could only have appeared in England, Goethe 
only in Germany, Dostoievsky only in Russia; and all 
of us are the richer for their works. As we read these, 
we see each country in its characteristic excellence. 
We learn from the writers of other nations what we 
eould never have learned from those of our own; 
all are the better for this rich variety, and we rejoice 
that other nations are so different from ourselves. In 
that mutual appreciation, the foundations of real good- 
will may be laid, because the differences that tend to 
set us at variance are become the bond of our fellow- 
ship. 

Yet even this does not touch the heart of the matter. 
For at bottom our differences arise from that sin or 
self-centredness which is characteristic of all men from 
birth, complicated by divergence in our standard of 
admiration and of judgment. There is no hope of 
solving many of the most difficult of our problems until 
at least we all agree to submit to one standard of judg- 
ment. We may fail to conform our lives to the stand- 
ard which we accept. But that is a small matter and 
the conflicts arising from such a failure are, in prin- 
ciple at least, capable of adjustment. But if one ad- 
mires conduct which another censures, no adjustment 
is possible. The world’s most urgent need, now that 
it is welded by the scientific conquest of distance into 
a single community, is a single and universally accepted 
standard of moral judgment, by which all nations agree 
that their actions shall be approved or condemned. 

But what possibility is there that out of the welter 
of diverse traditions and cultures, which men have 
made for themselves, any such agreement can be built 
up? There is no hope whatever that this chief need 
of our world can be met unless there is indeed a Father 
of all mankind, whose will includes the welfare of all 
His children, and who has made His character known 
to men—unless, in short, there is a Divine Revelation. 
The Gospel of Jesus Christ is offered as precisely that 
Revelation; and those who have made sincere trial of it 
have found that it vindicates its claim. 

Here is the source of hope for the world in our gen- 
eration as in every generation that has gone before us. 
It is true concerning this world, as concerning the 

next, that there is none other Name under heaven 
wherein we must be saved, but that of Jesus Christ, in 
whom is seen the very Nature of God, and His will for 
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AM GLAD, therefore, that at this anxious time I 
l am come here, not chiefly as a representative of Eng- 
land, not of the English braneh of the Catholic 
Church, but as a minister of the universal Gospel and 
of the Catliolic Church itself. We have our national 
characteristics; and if only we have good-will we can 
rejoice in all of them. But that good-will itself will not 
be established so securely as to survive the frictions 
and tensions of modern life, unless we are united in 
a common submission to one throne of Judgment, and 
seek to guide our lives by reference to that one and 
only purpose which embraces the welfare of all—the 
purpose of the love of God. 

And this we cannot do for ourselves. Nothing is so 
surprising as man’s pathetic belief that he can, by the 
action of his own will, determine the direction of his 
own life. History and experience are one long refuta- 
tion of that belief; yet men obstinately cling to it. 
They will not admit the fact which the Christian 
Church calls Original Sin, or allow for its conse- 
quences. Yet the fact remains. We are born self- 
centred, and we cannot lift ourselves off that centre of 
self and reorganize our nature on some other plan. 
We can indeed widen the circle of which each is cen- 
tre. I can escape from narrow concern for myself to 
concern for my family, or my nation, or even my race; 
but it will still be ‘‘my’’ something. And that is sin— 
the very essence of sin. For the true centre of the 
world is God. Unless we can really learn not only to 
think but to feel that we are, as it were, planets 
revolving about Him, we cannot exercise a right judg- 
ment. That is something we cannot attain by our- 
selves; all we can do is to submit ourselves to the 
forces which can bring about a change in us. 

In other words, the supply of our most vital want is 
to be found through faith and worship:—faith, not 
as a torpid acquiescence in some theological proposi- 
tion, but as practical trust in the active power and 
wisdom and love of a God who is ready to guide us if 
we seek His Spirit; and worship, not as the perfunctory 
repetition of some familiar words, but as the opening 
of heart, the submission of conscience, the surrender 
of will, to the holiness and love of God disclosed in 
Jesus Christ. As we learn in this sense to trust and 
to worship Him, seeking in that faith and worship the 
guidance of our lives, we shall both be drawn together 
in a fellowship of the Spirit which embraces all who 
trust and worship, and shall learn what is God’s will 
for ourselves, our share in the all-embracing purpose 
of His love. 

GOD IS VERY PATIENT. We must not expect the 
solution of our problems in any brief period of time; 
nor will it come as a whole, in a single flash; but 
through the slow progress of advances made step by 
step. In that advance, one step of great importance 
is to establish and maintain a mutual understanding 
and good-will between the great families of English- 
speaking nations. Our common speech will help us; 
our tradition, so far as it is common to us both, will 
help us too. But these are no more than aids. The 
real bond of unity, between us and between all men, 
is our common faith in Jesus Christ as Saviour, Lord 
and God, our common allegiance to Him as King. 

That faith and allegiance will bring the fuller inspi- 
ration and support for our tasks on earth, exactly be- 
cause they are independent of the chances and changes 
of mortal life. The consummation for which we hope 
is not the discovery of an earthly paradise by methods 
of sociological experiment; it is rather the eternal 
Kingdom of God wherein all history may find its ful- 
filment. Here is the permanent paradox of religion. 
We may be used to save the world only so far as our 
first thoughts are not of the world at all, but of God 
and His glory. We shall be the better citizens of our 
earthly states and of the commonwealth of nations, 
because our first citizenship is in Heaven. For the 

(Continued on page 9.) 
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The Kingdom of God and the Second Coming of Christ 


if BE 


The Kingdom of God Today 


By CHARLES W. LOWRY, JR., 


Associate Professor of Systematic Divinity, Virginia Theological Seminary. 


Y KINGDOM is not of this world,’’ says the Christ 
of St. John when Pilate asks him, ‘‘ Art thou the 
King of the Jews’’? (John 18:33, 36). In this 

assertion we have a summary of the general position 
of the Fourth Evangelist with regard to the Kingdom 
and of the transformation of primitive Christian ex- 
pectation and doctrine which his Gospel represents. 
Always in the thought of this writer Christianity (that 
is, Christ and the society of His disciples or the 
Church) stands in opposition to the world. ‘“‘I pray 
not for the world, but for those whom thou hast given 
me... . They are not of the world, even as I am. not 
of the world.’’ (John 17:9,16.) The idea of a King- 
dom on earth has been abandoned and with it appar- 
ently the thought of the imminent return of Christ. 
There are a few indications of the persistence of the 
older eschatology in a refined form, but apocalyptic 
imagery has all but disappeared and at the center of 
St. John’s thought stand the conceptions of the abid- 
ing presence of Christ and eternal life, which Is a 
present possession as well as a future state. ‘*Abide 
in me, and I in you’’ (15:4). ‘‘This is life eternal 
that they should know thee the only true God and 
Jesus Christ whom thou didst send’’ (17:3). ‘‘In my 
Father’s house are many mansions . . . I go to pre- 
pare a place for you. And . . I come again, and 
will receive you unto myself; that where I am, there 
ye may be also. And whither I go, ye know the way’’ 
(14:2-4). 

In the light of such sayings the import of the declara- 
tion, ‘‘My Kingdom is not of this world,’’ is clear. 
St. John means that Christ’s: Kingdom is an heavenly 
Kingdom, for which this life may be the preparation 
and this world the gateway. This is the meaning also 
of the Book of Common Prayer in phrases like ‘‘thy 
heavenly Kingdom’”’ (Prayer for the whole estate of 
Christ’s Church) and ‘‘thy everlasting Kingdom’’ 
(Thanksgiving after the Communion). 

Now I believe that in our thought of the Kingdom of 
God today we must begin with St. John. The ulti. 
mate Kingdom is not of this world. It is transcendent, 
heavenly. It is an eternal order: the everlasting realm 
or sphere ‘‘beyond our bourne of time and space’’ 
which is the abode of God and ‘‘the inheritance of 
the saints in light.’’ The Christians is, in the first 
instance, one who looks beyond the things that are 
seen, which are temporal, to the things which are nn- 
seen and eternal (2 Cor. 4:18). He desires a better 
country, that is, an heavenly: and he looks for the city 
which has the foundations, whose architect and maker 
is God (Hebrews 11:10, 16). He is in a sense a pilgrim, 
for it is plain that even at the best the spirit of a 
man has here no abiding place. Earthly life is, and must 
be, full of conflict, of difficulty, of suffering. It is a 
struggle, physical and moral. What is the end and 
point of it all? 

Such a question presses. With it is linked the sim- 
ple, plain fact that a man’s time on the earth is very 


limited. A: few brief years and his life is as a tale 
that is told. There may he those that remember the 
story for a time; and in a.few cases it will be long and 
often retold. But the fact of death remains: a univer- 
sal, elemental thing as real and as basie as birth. To 
see and face this is surely truth and wisdom not mor- 
bidity. Is it Plato who has somewhere written that 
philosophy is a meditation on death? 


OW ALL THIS has the most direct bearing on our 
subject. The Kingdom of God on earth as a goal 
for which we ought to strive and to bend every 

effort may or may not be important. My point is that 
it cannot be a substitute for an eternal Kingdom into 
which a person after the experience of this life may, 
if it please God, enter, to receive the appropriate con- 
summation of his being and career here amid the things 
of time and sense. Modern Christianity has tended and 
is still tending, especially in the United States, to 
make such a substitution. Such a step is fatal. Christi- 
anity cannot, I believe, be static. It must change; it 
must keep in a living relation to its environment in 
every age. But if it abandons the Kingdom as heay- 
enly, if it cuts the bonds that bind it to the eternal, 
it becomes another religion. Its continuity with Saints, 
Reformers, Fathers, Apostles, and Christ Himself is 
severed. 

Nor does the peril of the tendency in question con- 
sist simply in the threat to the concept of personal im- 
mortality. There is also a general metaphysical as- 
pect to the case. Let us suppose, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that we give up belief in the life to come and 
the positing of a transcendent, eternal order. Let us 
assume an entire concentration on the Kingdom here, 
the perfect humanity on earth, the men and women 
that are to be. Let us assume, further, that there is 
a real possibility of the fulfilment of such an ideal— 
as the nineteenth century and many in our own day 
fondly thought. Let us say, somewhat more cau- 
tiously, that the Kingdom will be brought in by the 
year 20,000. 

What then? Is the law of mortality rescinded? Is 
humanity everlasting? Will the earth endure forever? 
There is little ground for thinking so. It is science 
which tells us that in all probability life on this planet 
is transitory. It is science which describes a fright- 
ful apocalypse at the end—and apocalypse of ice and 
cold and frozen immobility. ‘‘ We of these later days,’’ 
writes Sir James Jeans, 

‘living in the narrow temperate zones surround- 

ing our sun and peering into the far future, see an 

ice-age of a different kind threatening us. Just 
as Tantalus, standing in a lake so deep that he 
only just escaped drowning, was yet destined to 
die of thirst, so it is the tragedy of our race that 
it is probably destined to die of cold, while the 
greater part of the substance of the universe 

remains too hot for life to obtain a footing . 

To remain a possible abode of life, our earth would 

need to move in ever nearer and nearer to the 

dying sun. Yet, science tells us that, so far from 
its moving inwards, inexorable dynamical laws 
are even now driving it ever farther away from 
the sun into the outer cold and darkness. And, 
so far as we can see, they must continue to do so 
until life is frozen off the earth, unless indeed some 
celestial collision or cataclysm intervenes to de- 
stroy life even earlier by a more speedy death 

. . . . Physies tells the same story as astronomy.’’ 

If scientists like Jeans are right—and the general fact 
or probability, not descriptive details is the important 
point—then ‘“‘humanity is as mortal as any son of 
Adam. Be it a hell or a Paradise the world shall pass 
away, like a dream, or a cloud, or the track of a ship 
in the waters.’’ Nothing will remain to show for the 
aeons of travail and suffering, the centuries of human 

(Continued on page 10.) = 
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Parson, Know Your Newspaper Editor! 
By FREDERICK WARD KATES, 


Former Newspaper Reporter, and Now Theological Student. 


PLEA for closer cooperation between clergymen 

and “‘the Fourth Estate that I represent’’ was 

recently made by one of the nation’s leading 
publishers in a speech before the Laymen’s Associa- 
tion of the New York Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Newburgh, New York. 

This is news. Not parsons pleading with editors for 
more space for church news, but one of the foremost 
figures in the American press asking members of a 
statewide conference of laymen and clergymen to work 
more closely with the newspaper publishers! 

Yet again it isn’t news at all, but. simply an appeal 
that calls vividly to our attention the fact that all too 
few parsons are aware of the staunch friends, support- 
ers and allies they have in the publishers and editors 
of most American newspapers today. 

The man who made the statement we refer to is 
Frank EH. Gannett, a director of The Associated Press, 
probably the world’s greatest news-gathering agency, 
and active head of nineteen daily newspapers and one 
magazine. 

Mr. Gannett recently made news by announcing 
what shall happen after his death to the newspaper 
group he has formed. he Frank E. Gannett News- 
paper Foundation, Incorporated, has been set up, of 
which eleven men, chiefly major Gannett executives, 
are directors. Profits of the Gannett newspapers will 
be used primarily to keep his properties alive and pros- 
perous, on the theory that no press can be free which is 
not financially independent. What profits are not 
needed to bolster business will be devoted exclusively 
to philanthropic and charity work in the cities where 
the papers are published. In other words, a newspaper 
group conducted not solely for profit for its owners, 


- but to render service in the cities the newspapers serve. 


A curious thing about the Gannett papers (mostly 
in New York State) is that they follow no set mold, 
have no common editorial or typographical formula, 
and each is allowed to continue virtually without in- 
terference as an individual newspaper reflecting local 
conditions and sentiment. The only common denomi- 
nator of every Gannett paper is that each aims to be 
clean, honest and wholesome, ‘‘a family newspaper.”’ 


E cite all this to indicate that no belief is more 
erroneous than one found too commonly among 
the clergy that all newspaper editors and pub- 

lishers are the arch-enemies of every good and fine 
effort toward moral improvement, increasing of reli- 
gion, and supporting those values and things which 
every loyal, Christian American citizen enthusiastically 
endorses. 

No Gannett newspaper, for example, accepts any 


liquor advertising, though such advertising is a source 
of ready cash income for any publisher. Mr. Gannett 
realizes the power of advertising which in his recent 
Newburgh address he described as ‘‘one of the most 
powerful forces in the world today.’’ He said it can 
“sell ideas as well as goods and services. The liquor 
problem could have been solved in a decade if a 
tenth part of the money that has been spent to take 
care of the tragic, final products of the liquor traffic, 
both illicit and legalized, had been spent in a great 


- nation-wide advertising campaign, making use of all 


—_ 


the potent mediums and appeals the science and art of 


advertising have developed. The same is true of world 


peace. Indeed, a great campaign has been drafted in 
the interest of peace and how I regret that the mil- 


lions needed to make it fully effective are not avail- 
able.’’ 

There are many editors and publishers like the one 
we cite in this article, men willing and eager to work 
with the clergy in promoting the same ends the Church 
is bending its efforts towards. 

“‘Let the editor have your views, register your ap- 
proval or disapproval of his work,’’ continued Mr. Gan- 
nett. ‘‘Show him how you think he can do better for 
his paper and for the community. Write the editor 
frequently.” 

And speaking as a former reporter on the staff of and 
as a correspondent for a Gannett newspaper, the writer 
may add that clergymen should more genuinely appre- 
ciate the frankly amazing amount of space given them 
and their activities by most newspapers. Instead of 
easily finding fault with newspapers for printing some 
things they must publish, if they are to be accurate 
and complete recorders of the day’s news, clergymen 
would be wiser in being grateful for what the papers 
do for them and by showing a better disposition along 
the lines of furnishing news and even recommending 
to their congregations newspapers that are clean and 
wholesome, 


Me men in Orders in our Church today have 
served on editorial staffs and, I feel confident, 

will endorse the above statement, and also the 
fact that in the editors of most. newspapers the Church 
has a more valuable and a truer friend than but a 
handful of parsons realize. 

A newspaper’s power for good, or for evil, is well- 
nigh unlimited. It is a great moral and educational 
force. And, believe it or not, it is almost the sole 
reading-matter of the majority of people in this eoun- 
try. No other agency reaches so many millions of peo- 
ple every day. What they know or think is determined 
for the masses by what they read in the paper that 
daily comes into their home. It becomes quite literally 
a guiding star. 

Clergymen would do well, we feel most sincerely, to 
awaken to a keen realization of the startlingly poten- 
tial power of newspapers for good, or for evil; of the 
fact that there are many publishers and countless edi- 
tors publishing papers, great and small throughout the 
breadth of this country, who are eminently valuable 
and loyal friends of the Church; and of the fact that 
through the newspapers of this land the Church and 
the clergy have a tremendously influential and power- 
ful ally. 

Parson, know your newspaper, know your friend, 
its editor and its publisher. Work with your newspa- 
per and you will find it is working with you and for 
you, and that it will be a great help to you. 


INTERNATIONAL BONDS OF GOOD WILL. 
(Continued from page 7.) 


world’s chief need is not for progress, but for redemp- 
tion; and its loftiest hope is not for a perfect admin- 
istration of secular affairs, but for a fellowship of man- 
kind that springs from communion with God. We shall 
find peace and good-will on earth only when we have 
learned to join in giving glory to God in the highest. 


*An address in the Episcopal ‘‘Church of the Air’’ 
series, Sunday, December 8, 1935. 
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THE KINGDOM OF GOD AND THE SECOND 
COMING OF CHRIST. 
(Continued from page 8.) 


striving and quest of the good. Such a finale repre- 
sents the very acme of pessimism and is so irrational 
as to put a greater strain on the imagination than reji- 
gious faith. 


HAT IS THE ALTERNATIVE? It is belief in 
in God as transcendent and the naturally re- 
lated concept of His eternal or heavenly King- 

dom. For what happens to our sun and planet will 
eventually happen to all solar systems. Only if God 
be the creator of this world and if it lie in His power 
and purpose to conserve all that is good as it emerges 
in the temporal order, is it possible to resist the con- 
clusion that the end of all things is a pitiless and uni- 
versal doom. 


But what then of the idea of the Kingdom of God 
on earth? Is it to be abandoned? Are we to say 
frankly that the concern of Christianity is not with this 
world at all? The answer is, No. That is to fall back 
into an ancient error just aS we are escaping a mod- 
ern fallacy. If in this article I am giving most of my 
space to the exposure of the latter, it is because I be- 
lieve that the gravest peril of the present time is spir- 
itual near-sightedness, not because I would revive an 
overweening otherworldliness. 


The Kingdom is also of this world, for God is Crea- 
tor and would reign here. The prayer, ‘‘Thy King- 
dom come. Thy will be done, as in heaven, so on 
earth’’ (Matt. 6:10), is an integral part of the Chris- 
tian religion. The Christian is under an unconditional 
obligation so to live, so to conduct himself in all rela- 
tions, that God’s glory is promoted and His reign in 
human affairs is extended. In other words, we are to 
apply so far as we can, and to advocate the apphea- 
tion of, Christ’s spiritual and ethical principles to the 
whole of life. In such application and advocaey it is 
not a case of ‘‘he who runs may read”’ and it is well 
to recognize this. It is desirable to emphasize that 
in the endeavor after the Kingdom here intelligence 
is as requisite as good will, but not more so. It is 
necessary also to remember St. Paul’s warning that 
‘the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life’’ (2 Cor. 
3:6). But the point stands that a Christian aim is 
to set forward the rule of God here and that the poten- 
tial scope of this Kingdom is as wide as life. The eco- 
nomic order, education, polities or government, race 
relations, relations between men and women, interna- 
tional affairs—all are included and nothing human is 
excluded. 


But is it not a little mad to talk of the Kingdom in 
connection with earth at the present time? It would 
be surely for the person whose only hope is in man ana 
in the forces of this world. It is different with the 
Christian. His hope is in God. His faith is essentially 
one with that of the ancient apocalyptist: God, he 
believes, still lives; He is in the shadow keeping watch; 
‘He will manifest Himself in due time. And the King- 
dom which the Lord has commanded us to labor for 
here, exists there. In the light of it we can go forward, 
undeterred by reverses and difficulties at home, undis- 
mayed by the gathering gloom abroad. We can take 
the next step and put hand to the nearest task, for we 
fight in the name of Christ and because of the love of 
God, not out of the human and rational confidence that 
we can build a perfect order here. So we may ‘“‘live 
more nearly as we pray’’ and we may pray now and at 
all times, ‘‘Thy Kingdom come. Thy will be done, as 
in heaven, so on earth.”’ 


(Next week concluding article, ‘‘Last Things.’’) 

iThe theoretical foundation of this prophecy is the physi- 
cal doctrine of entropy or the second law of thermo-dy- 
namics, according to which the heat or usable energy of 
the universe is running down. So Jeans and Eddington. 
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Bishops Barnes in his Gifford Lectures, Scientific Theory 
and Religion, says that all the experimental evidence points. 
this way. The chief opponent of the theory is the Ameri- 
can physicist Millikan. 


BOOK REVIEW 


UIDING INDIVIDUAL GROWTH: By Roy A. Burk- 
hart. Cloth. Pp. 205. Published by The Abingdon 
Press, New York City. Price, $1.25. 


With all the plans devised for the so-called “‘regenera- 
tion of society,’’ we are yet confronted with the age-long 
method of getting society through the individual. Many 
are beginning to see this and admit its efficiency. Men 
may be enthused in blocks, mob-psychology may move a 
mass of humanity to action, base or worthy. But down- 
right culture deals with the individual. 

Our author tends to the psychological method of under- 
standing and dealing with the young; and confessedly this 
new science does much towards solving problems once so 
difficult to pierce. The method in this book is admirable. 
The spirit of the author is commendable. The striking il- 
lustrations accurately fit the instances cited. Every mystery 
of the course of development seems to be brought intelli- 
gently before the student of this increasingly difficult ques- 
tion of personal advance into realms of culture. In brief, 
the question of how to deal with the man who is in un- 
rest, as’ well as the young life in process of growth is 
herein made simple and illuminating. Pastors, Sunday- 
school teachers and parents will find it most suggestive. 
To all the fine material here given, we would add that the 
sincerely-sought leading of the Holy Spirit might be sug- 
gested. Many a teacher, parent, pastor or helper of the 
young has been able to meet these conditions, without the 
analytical processes herein discovered and discussed, ut- 
terly ignorant of the psychological intricacies unfolded. 
This is not to discredit the author; but to supplement his 
praiseworthy endeavor. K. M. 

* * * 

HE GROWTH AND STRUCTURE OF THE GOSPELS: 
By B. K. Rattey, S. Th., With Foreword by the Bishop 
of Bradford. Cloth. Pp. 112. Oxford University 

Press, New York, N. Y. Price; $5c: 


Every rector or instructor in Biblical studies should pos- 
sess this succinct treatise. It needs little more than the 
endorsement of the Bishop of Bradford to insure its worth. 

The author departs from the usual pathway, by listing 
the Gospels in» order: Mark; Luke; Matthew; John. The 
introductory chapters on The Preparation for the Gospels 
and The Forerunners of the Gospels; and the final chapter 
on The Canon of the New Testamént are of distinct value 
apart from the body of the work. 

We expect and obtain fresh perspectives in this well- 
wrought contribution to the ever old and yet challengingly 
fresh study of how the Gospels came to be and what we 
are to think of them in their separate and united mission. 
Acute criticism is not possible in this brief review. But 
while we may admit the author’s adoption of Canon Street- 
er’s concept of the Fourth Gospel, there is room for dif- 
ference in the opinion as to the date. When we read Dr. 
Bacon (Yale University) in his ‘Jesus the Son of God,” 
and find that this astute scholar places the writing of this 
Gospel within ten years of the issuance of the others, the 
old notion of its being produced at the end of the first 
century receives a mild shock. Some of us incline to Dr. 
Bacon’s position. 

However, the value of this scholarly (and from the pen 
of a woman) contribution is not impaired by any chronologi- 
cal difference of opinin. As a textbook for divinity stu- 
dents, a manual for the settled pastor and a volume of 
intriguing worth to the interested layman, it cannot be too 
highly praised. Kaas 

* * * 

HRISTMAS. An American Annual of Christian Liter- 
ture and Art. 5th Volume, 1935. 68 pages. Pub- 
lished by the Augsburg Publishing House, Minneapolis. 

Gift edition, paper cover boxed, $1.00. Library edition, 
cloth, $2.00. 

This volume contains prose and poetry selections which 
will delight every member of the family. The illustrations 
are reproductions of well-known works of art; original pho- — 
tographs of winter scenes, woodcuts and pictures of the 
Holy Land. It is enriched by the well-chosen poems from 
the works of such writers as Father Tabb, Phillips Brooks, 
Studdert-Kennedy and others; many carols, some with their 
music from the northern countries of Europe and England . 
are included. The Christmas Story as told in the Gospels 
of St. Matthew and St. Luke, together with meditations on 
the Holy Season, combine to make this volume one which 
will be an ornament to any Christian Home. We would re- 
commend it particularly for Shut-ins. (, ai. 
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THE WOMAN’S AUXILIARY 
Mrs. W. Shelley Humphreys 


Emphasizing the Devotional Side of Auxiliary Work 


Challenging faithfulness and claiming that there is 
devotional value in all the work, Helen F. Smith, Chair- 
man of the Devotional Committee of the Honolulu 
Branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary, furnishes this stir- 
ring message on: 


The Devotional Side of the Woman’s Auxiliary. 

‘‘Where two or three are gathered together in My 
Name, there am I in the midst of them.’’ These are 
the words in St. Matthew 18:20, the living words of 
the living Christ. 

Are there any women in our parishes who say: ‘‘Oh, 
dear! I have an Auxiliary meeting this morning,’’ or, 
“‘T should really go to the Guild meeting this after- 
noon, but I will play bridge instead,’’ or, ‘‘Dear me, 
I’d love’ to go with you, but I suppose I must go to 
that.Church meeting. However, I’ll read my report as 
soon as possible and try to get away early,’’ or ‘‘ These 
meetings seem to get us nowhere, they are dry as dust, 
and I have very little in common with the women who 
go!’’ I hope no woman in this district feels that way ; 
but do we feel that we are going into the actual pres- 
ence of Jesus Christ? What if we always said in our 
hearts: ‘‘Tomorrow is the Auxiliary (or Guild or Altar) 
meeting where the Master, the: living Master, will be 
present. It will prepare for it. I will listen to any 
call that comes to me for service. He has said that 
He is the Vine and I am a branch. I will be a thor- 
oughly alive branch and try to realize that His life 
flows through my life, for the accomplishment of His 
purposes. I will say in my heart, ‘Here am I Lord, 
loving Thee, longing to do Thy Will, listening to Thy 
Voice, in order to advance in every way Thy Kingdom 
upon earth’.”’ 

What power would we feeble women of Hawaii have 
if we held steadfast to that ideal! Jesus once chose 
fishermen to be His companions, to spread His King- 
dom. Today He chooses you and me, common, ordi- 
nary women, with no outstanding attributes or attain- 
ments, and He makes us a part of His Auxiliary. He 
Himself gives each one a share, some share, if it is 
only to be present at the meetings, and He comes to 
each meeting, as He promised to do, to be “‘in the 
midst’’ when we gather, if only two or three, in His 
Name. 

Numbers do not count; the place does not count; 
whether the tea is good or bad, does not count ; whether 
we are naturally interesting to each other or not, 
does not count. What counts is that Jesus Christ is 
there at the meeting, that we go into His presence to 
ask His Will, to ask what He would have us do to for- 
ward His Kingdom! What power is there! 

Our work is not limited except by ourselves. We 
should touch every human being with whom we come 
in contact, with love and tenderness and kindness, after 
we have been in His Presence at an Auxiliary meeting. 
It should be contagious, this love and power which He 
radiates. 

Don’t rush the opening and closing collects. ‘‘We 
Episcopalians are so reserved,’’ we say. Well, why 
are we? It is nothing to be proud of. Realize His 
presence. ‘‘Ask and ye shall receive,’’ He says. Bring 
all the Auxiliary problems to Him, they are His prob- 
lems, His work which we are not able to work out by 
ourselves. 

And let us not willingly miss meetings. We may not 
be here to go to meetings next year. He looks to find 


i 


us in our places. Now is our chance to serve Him in 
some way, no matter how simple or how difficult. 

And finally, let us not be over-interested in the re- 
sult of our efforts. He will carry on His work long 
after we have gone to Him. Our part is consecration 
to the share which He in His love gives us. One part 
is no more valuable than another; a report written, 
a rummage sale carried through, a eall made, studies 
arranged for, correspondence done, each duty bears 
the stamp of His approval, His monogram, we might 
say. Let each bit of work be done at His bidding, done 
in His name. 

And so really there is no devotional side; rather, it 
is all devotional; a circle of devotion with Jesus Christ 
at the center: that is the Woman’s Auxiliary. 


New Missionary Education Service is Available. 

Providing various lectures on missionary themes and 
having slides made enabling the listener to visualize 
people, scenes, and incidents of the lecture, is a new 
service now being perfected by the Department of Pub- 
heity of the National Council. 

The first lecture has been prepared on the subject 
of Latin America, to supplement the adult study course 
for this year. It is now ready for delivery, since the 
date set for being ready was published last month as 
being December 15. 

The nominal rental cost and the complete notes for 
the lecture should make it possible and desirable for 
many to avail themselves of this modern method of 
missionary education. If, as we believe, the matter of 
giving or sharing is retarded by lack of knowledge 
of conditions and needs, then this plan, developed ae- 
cording to the method of visual education, should fur- 
nish a solution to some pressing problems. 

Visualized education can give to the Church help as 
great as it is giving in up-to-date educational systems. 
To see as well as hear the missionary work of the 
Church would revive or create, as they need might be, 
zeal for Missions. 

The Department states: ‘‘We do not intend to com- 
pete with the commercial firms which produce and dis- 
tribute Bible pictures, Holy Land pictures, and all the 
various religious subjects. We consider that visualiza- 
tion is particularly adaptable to education in missions, 
and expect to stick to that subject.’’ 

The lecture is prepared in loose leaf form with notes 
indicating where the siides are to be shown. It is said 
that if the demand warrants it, further modern meth- 
ods of visual education in the missionary work of the 
Chureh will be created. 

The cost is stated as being one dollar rental for each 
showing, plus transportation each way. Further in- 
formation may be obtained from the Department at 
the Church Missions House. 


Many People Long To Go To the Holy Land. 

They would stay at the Inn in Bethlehem; they would 
pray in the Garden of Gethsemane; they would wor- 
ship in the Tomb where the Body of Christ lay. They 
would be where Jesus has been. But why cross oceans 
to be where Jesus has been when we can be where 
Jesus now is? If we really believe in Christ as the 
Son of God, if we are really desirous of being in the 
presence of Jesus, then every place may become a holy 
place, and Jesus can and will be with us there. 

—Parish Bulletin, Yonkers, N. Y. 
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The Religion of Japan 


If a person makes a plain statement 
such as that the earth is perfectly round 
it is very easy to understand. The only 
trouble with it is, that it is not correct. 
So if one were to simply state that all 
Japanese are Buddhists it would be 
easy to understand but incorrect. The 
truth is always so difficult to grasp that 
it cannot be explained in a few words. 

The Japanese have many different re- 
ligions. Some of these are very old and 
others are very new. ‘Thus it has re- 
cently been stated that several have 
sprung up within the past year. One 


such bears the name, “The Way of 
Man,” and is said to be made up ot 
many ideas drawn from others. It is 


brand new. 

Among such a multitude of them, we 
wonder how one can try to speak at all 
of the Religion of Japan. But it so hap- 
pens that a few years ago the Mikado, 
or Emperor, proclaimed that Japan had 
four. state religions. These were: Bud- 
dhism, Confucianism, Shinto and Chris- 
tianity. Of course, in this he simply 
passed over the smaller ones. So we 
shall do the same. On Confucianism 
we will have a program in the near fu- 
ture. On Buddhism we had a program 
in a recent number of the Southern 
Churchman, and Shinto is the subject 
of our program this evening. 

It has been said that religiously, Ja- 
pan can best be understood if we di- 
vide it into the Christian and the non- 
Christian groups. The Christians are 
few in number, but that group controls 
its members well. It has also produced a 
number of very fine Christian characters 
that will compare well with any that any 
nation has produced. Such is Kagawa, 
who is probably the most prominent 
Christian outside of Europe and America 
today. 

The other religions are grouped to- 
gether because that is the way people 
think of them. Also the average Jap- 
anese has a religion made up of all- of 
them. Thus he gets his main idol, 
Buddha, and his ideas of the future 
life from Buddhism. When he wants 
to worship he goes there to their tem- 
ple. His Bible he gets from Confucian- 
ism, which gives him the classics of 
China and the moral teachings of that 
great sage. But his ordinary actions, 
such as his doctrines, his ceremonies, 
etc., he gets from Shinto, and his high- 
est aspirations are ruled by Bushido, 
which has been called the “Code of the 
Samurai.” The Samurai, we remem- 
ber, were the nobility of old Japan. 
But before we go into Bushido, it will 
be interesting to see what Shinto teaches 
of the way the world was made. 


The Teachings of Shinto. 

Shinto teaches that in the beginning, 
after heaven and earth had been sepa- 
rated, that there were two gods who 
stood on the bridge of heaven and thrust 
a spear into the liquid mass beneath. 
When they drew it out, the falling 
drops became an island to which they 
descended. It was the first of the is- 
lands of Japan. They made other is- 
lands and also raised quite a family. 
These became the gods of Japan. One 


of them was the Fire God who killed 


his mother. His father descended to 
the underworld to attempt to bring her 


back to the land of the living. He was 
unsuccessful in this, so on his return 
he made a great number of other gods 
from his articles of clothing and from 
the parts of his body until there were 
eight hundred myriad of them. We re- 
member that a myriad is ten thousand, 
so that with eight million gods, they 
were well supplied. 

One of the eight million was the Sun 
Goddess. She quarreled with her broth- 
ers and sisters and in a peeve went into 
a cave. This left the world in dark- 
ness, so they decided to try to get her 
to come out, and with this idea put on 
a big “song and dance” show for her 
benefit. She could not resist the music 
and came out. In order to keep her, 
they presented her with a mirror which 
she thought was another goddess as 
beautiful as she was. So she stayed. 
But in a few hours she became peeved 
again, and again retired to her cave. 
So they had to put on a dance for her 
every night in order to have another 
day provided. 

Of course, the Sun Goddess had to 
marry. One of her descendants was 
Jimmu Tenno, who was the first Em- 
peror, or Mikado, of Japan. Owing to 
the prominent use made of the mirror 
it became the symbol of Shinto just as 
the Cross is of Christianity. 


The History of Shinto. 

Shinto seems originally to have been 
pure Animism, or nature worship com- 
bined with veneration of the Emperor. 
To it are still attached a great many 
animistic practices like beating a drum 
to drive out the devils that cause sick- 
ness, so that it has been said to be a 
combination of the superstitions of Old 
Japan. If we feel inclined to ridicule 
the up-to-date Japanese on this score, 
let uS remember that some people in 
backwoods places in America still be- 
lieve in witchcraft, as was shown by 
the witchcraft murder in Pennsylvania 
a few years ago. 


About fourteen hundred years ago 
Buddhism came to Japan and taught 
so much about the future life that 
Shinto dropped out of the life of most 
of the Japanese. But about three hun- 
dred years ago there was a revival of it. 
This took the form of a study of the 
old beliefs. It caused a big revolution 
that did away with the power of the Sho- 
guns. These were the big nobles of the 
land. This meant that the country 
came very quickly out of feudalism. 
For this Revolution was only completed 
at about the time of our own War Be- 
tween the States. But instead of mak- 
ing the country a republic as did most 
of the revolutions with which we are 
familiar, it placed the Mikado on the 
throne in reality, for before that time 
he had been only a figurehead. 

At the end of the last century the 
officials of what we may call the Shinto 
Church, requested the Mikado that 
Shinto be no longer considered a reli- 
gion, but merely as a society for the 
purpose of fostering patriotism and of 
holding patriotic ceremonies. Thus the 
government claims that it is entitled to 
the support of all loyal subjects, and is 


thus one of the four religions of the 
country. 


Bushido, or The Code of the Samurai. 

Bushido is sometimes likened to the 
Chivalry of the West, as it grew up in 
the age of Feudalism and in many ways 
tempered its harshnesses. It is also 
called by the Japanese themselves, ‘‘The 
Soul of Japan.’’ It is thus closely as- 
sociated with its history and, though in- 
fluenced to a certain extent by Bud- 
dhism and Confucianism, has earned the 
right to be called the highest and most 
beautiful flower of Shinto. 


Patriotism and Loyalty are its cardi- 
nal virtues. From the time a child can 
speak he is taught to cry ‘“‘Banzai Nip- 
pon,’ Hurrah for Japan. He is also 
armed with tiny swords and taught how 
to use them and that the highest glory 
that can come to any man is to die for 
the Mikado. One cannot help but con- 
trast this to the wave of Pacifism that 
is sweeping this country to the tune of 
“I Did Not Raise My Boy to Be a Sol- 
dier.’’ Its practical effect is seen in the 
story of the group of young aviators 
who are pledged in time of war to be 
dropped with bombs so that they may 
direct them where they will do the great- 
est damage to the enemy. The fact 
that the Nipponese patriots will be 
blown into a thousand bits is merely an 
incident in their dying for the Mikado. 


Comparison With Christianity. 

The Religion of Japan has probably 
earned the tribute of raising its people 
higher than any other non-Christian re- 
ligion. But it has certain places where 
Christianity is greatly needed to fill in 
its gaps. : : 

Thus among them, love of Country 
and honor are only mildly tempered by 
politeness and compassion, so that at 
times, the most intense cruelty seems 
to us to be unrebuked by their religion. 
So Christianity brings what we may 
call the trinity of Love to them. Love 
of our fellowmen is most important for 
them as for us. Then the Love of God 
for us, as taught by the Holy Scriptures 
that should make us willing to do all 
things for Him, is needed in Japan, as 
well as in America. But most of all, 
they, as we, need the Love of Christ, 
which was shown when He walked 
among us, healing the sick and cheer- 
ing the despondent. 

But before we leave the subject of 
the Religion of Japan, we should tell 
the story of how about fifty years ago 
the Mikado sent messengers to the 
Western world to report what among 
them should be copied in his country. 
In course of time, they returned and 
reported: ‘‘The medicine of the West is 
superior to ours, adopt it; their facto- 
ries are superior to ours, adopt them; 
their science is better, adopt it; their 
religion claims wonderful things, but 
the people neither believe it nor prac- 
tice it. Leave it alone. Ours is supe- 
rior. At least we believe ours.” 


So we, who are Christians, should 
remember that not only do we compare 
Shinto with Christianity, but the Jap- 


anese compare Christianity with Shinto. 
We should severely test ourselves to see 
whether their charge is true. 
“The Gospel to which men will listen’ 
is the Gospel according to you.’ ‘ 


“ he 
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DECEMBER. 
1. First Sunday in Advent. 
8. Second Sunday in Advent, 


15. 
18. 
20. 
21, 
22. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 


Third Sunday in Advent. 

Ember Day (Wednesday). 

Ember Day (Friday). 

St. Thomas (Ember Day), Saturday. 

Fourth Sunday in Advent. 

Christmas Day (Wednesday). 

St. Stephen (Thursday). 

St. John Evangelist (Friday). 

Holy Innocents (Saturday), 

First Sunday after Christmas. 
* * * 

COLLECT FOR THIRD SUNDAY 

ADVENT. 

O Lord Jesus Christ, Who at Thy first 
coming didst send Thy messenger to pre- 
pare Thy way before Thee: Grant that 
the ministers and stewards of Thy mys- 
teries may likewise so prepare and make 
ready Thy way by turning the hearts of 
the disobedient to the wisdom of the just, 
that at Thy second coming to judge the 
world we may be found an acceptable 
people in Thy sight, who liveth and 
reigneth with the Father and the Holy 
Spirit ever, one God, world without end. 
Amen. 


IN 


* * * 


STRENGTH WILL COME TO YOU. 
Brownleigh Freude Dennis. 
What brings peace to the troubled soul 
And gives us strength to smile? 
I have looked for the answer everywhere 
O’er many a weary mile. 


O Father, I am so tired— 
Just give me space to rest. 

Let me feel the shadow of Thy wing 
And lean upon Thy breast. 


What brings peace to the troubled soul? 

The answer so simple, so true 
Just keep an uplifted heart 

And strength cill come to you. 

* * * 
Preparation for Christ. 

The preparation for Christ’s first com- 
ing was a long process, extending at 
least from the time of Abraham to that 
of John the Baptist, who received the 
final commission to make ready for the 
Lord a people prepared for Him and to 
herald His immediate appearance. 

On the surface the response to this 
preparation was very meagre; only a 
few were ready to accept and acknowl- 
edge Jesus as the Christ; yet we are 
told that He came in ‘‘the fulness of the 
time,’’ that is, when the time was ripe, 
at the right time, when the world was 
ready for the purpose for which He 
came. The previous preparation had 
not been all lost; the world was not 
ready to receive the first seeds of His 
kingdom. And so, when He first came, 
He sowed the seed; He instilled the 
first little leaven of His own spirit 
which should eventually sweeten the 
whole world; He laid the foundation 
of His kingdom. And he established a 
society, a Church, to carry on His work; 
to make ready for the Lord a people pre- 
pared for Him against His coming 
again; to build up and extend His king- 
dom till all the kingdoms of the world 
should become the kingdoms of our 
Lord and of His Christ, and He should 
be able to take the power and reign. 

Now, what is Christ going to do when 
He comes again? We are perhaps apt 
rather to over-concentrate on His com- 
ing to judge the living and the dead; 
on the destruction of the wicked; and 
the end of the world. His coming will 
certainly be with judgment; every com- 
ing of Christ must be; and that natu- 
rally inspires us with fear and dread. 


FAMILY DEPARTMENT 


But whatever may be the nature and 
form of that judgment, whatever may 
be involved in it, and whatever its con- 
sequences may be for individuals or 
nations, we must never forget that it 
will be in the hands of a holy and most 
merciful Saviour, a most worthy Judge 
eternal; and that, like Abraham of old, 
we may rely upon the conviction, ‘‘Shall 
not the Judge of all the earth do right?” 

But principally He is coming to reign 
on the earth; the judgment will be a 
passing episode, His reign will be per- 
manent. His advent is not going to 
mean the end of the earth, only the 
end of an age, the end of one age and 
the beginning of a new age; He is going 
to reign on a new earth, an earth that 
has been renewed, made fresh and 
wholesome, an earth in which will dwell 
righteousness. And it is the mission 
of the Church to renew the earth against 
that day: to make ready for the Lord 
a people prepared for Him; to create 
such a strong desire for universal right- 
eousness that when the Divine Dictator 
comes and lays down His laws and 
says, “This must stop,” ‘‘This must be,’’ 
the world will be ready, willingly and 
gladly, to accept His will, and will cry 
out, “This is what we have been long- 
ing for; this is the condition we have 
been feebly striving after; this is the 
Leader we have been waiting for; we are 
ready for His lead’’; it will not be so 
perfect that it could do without Him, 
but it will be ready for Him to take 
control. 

It is now nearly two thousand years 
since the Church received her commis- 
sion to make ready for the Lord a peo- 
ple prepared for Him. Are we ready 
yet? If He were to come today would 


' His rule be accepted now any more than 


it was before? I think not. Many of 
His ideals, as ideals, would meet with 
much sympathy; great numbers would 
feel that there was something in them- 
selves which would go out to and re- 
spond to those ideals; but that he would 
pe p'aced on a throne and allowed to put 
those ideals into practice is more than 
doubtful; we are not yet a people pre- 
pared for a rule of universal righteous- 
ness. 

I pelieve that the crisis through which 
the world is now passing is going to 
issue in our taking one great step nearer 
+o the mind of Christ; it is going to 
bring home to us the vital necessity for 
goodwill, to teach us, as nothing before 
has taught us, that “if one member suf- 
fer, all the members suffer with it.” 
The world is struggling just now in 
the birth throes of that conception; it 
is just beginning to realize that it is 
not by weakening and injuring one an- 
other by war, diplomacy, or commerce, 
but only by mutual help that the world 
can live at all; it has been a long time 
learning it, but it is getting a percep- 
tion of it at last, and if it comes to 
the birth, as I believe it will, and the 
ideal develops into practice, it will be 
a great advance towards making ready 
for the Lord a people prepared for Him. 

But we must remember that it is not 
only over the present area of Christen- 
dom that Christ is coming to reign, but 
over all the earth. In western land 
the spirit of Christ, though not always 
recognized as such, has caught hold, 
and is slowly working God’s purpose 
out; but there are great tracts and 
masses into which that spirit has not 
yet found an entrance, though almost 
everywhere it is knocking at the door; 
and it is the mission of the Christian 
Church to spread the spirit of Christ in 
those dark regions; it has done it be- 
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fore, and it must do it again. We must 
take a wider view of Christian missions 
than merely the conversion of individ- 
ual heathen, though that is no small or 
unimportant part of their work. The 
ultimate object is to instil the spirit 
of Christ into a nation or a country. 
It will be a long process, as it always 
has been. We ourselves are hardly yet 
a Christian nation; it is that sorrowful 
fact which tempts Mr. Gandhi and oth- 
ers like him to say that they can ad- 
mire Christ but they cannot admire 
Christians. But the progress and suc- 
cess are not to be measured by the con- 
version of so many Hindus, Brahmins, 
and Kaffirs to the Christian faith; these 
might almost be called for the time be- 
ing the by-products of missionary work; 
we cannot estimate the value of Chris- 
tion missions by being told how many 
Japanese have publicly embraced the 
Christian religion in twelve months or 
ten years; the real test is how far the 
Christian spirit is slowly saturating into 
the minds of the Japanese, or any other, 
nation. Are they gradually being pre- 
pared to receive Christ? Captious crit- 
ics have amused themselves by calculat- 
ing how many hundreds or thousands 
of pounds it costs to convert one Hindu; 
but they take no account of how many 
thousands or millions of Hindus are 
being made to think, and to think with 
increasing sympathy, and are examining 
now for themselves the spirit of Christ. 

I am one of those who are ready to 
believe that the open acceptance of 
Christ by these great nations may come 
some day with startling suddenness, and 
be a more rapid development than any 
that has been in the past. Hitherto, 
nations, including ourselves, have been 
slowly moving, by way of experiment, 
towards the adoption of a system that 
has been long taught but never tried, 
and even now is being accepted only 
nervously and piecemeal; but if we are 
bold in our advances and true to our 
position these other peoples will have 
before them, not an experiment, but an 
experience of what the spirit of Christ 
has done for the foremost nations of 
the world; and they will be the more 
quickly ready to adopt it for themselves. 

—Canon Walter Jenks, in Scottish 

Guardian. 


a ee 


For the Southern Churchman, 
A PRAYER. 
Putnam Kyle. 
I come to Thee in prayer 
That Thou grant peace to one 
Who has his cross to bear. 


Lord, may he know that Thou 
Art at his side; that he, 
In confidence, may bow 


dis tired head and feel 
That Thy eternal Love 
Will shelter him and heal 


Each wound. Make strong again 
The heart that loves Thee well, 
O Lord, I pray. Amen. 
*" * * 
For the Southern Churchman. 
TRUST. 
Grace French Smith. 
Matchless rose with perfume breath, 
Too lovely to dream of death, 
You bare your heart of gold on my knee, 
Trusting your life to me. 


Precious child, your life is heir 
To beauty beyond compare, 

You bring a heart of faith to my Knee, 
Trusting your life to me. 


Loving God, make me a child, 
With quiet faith—when reviled 
To drop with prayer upon the knee, 
Trusting my life to Thee. 
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FOR THE CHILDREN 


THE BETTER WAY. 
It is better to lose with a conscience clean 
Than win with a trick unfair; 
It is better to fail and to Know you've 
been, 
Whatever the prize was, square 
Than to claim the joy of a far-off goal 
Anda the cheers of the standers-by 
Than to know down deep in your inmost 
soul 
A cheat you must live and die. 


Who wins by tricks may take the prize, 
And at first he may think it sweet, 
But many a day in the future lies 
When he’ll wish he had met defeat. 
For the man who lost shall be glad at 
heart 
And walk with his head up high 
While his conqueror knows he must play 
the part 
Of a cheat ‘and a living lie. 


The prize seems fair when the fight is on, 
But save it is truly won 
You will hate the thing when the erowds 


are gone, 
For it stands for a false deed done, 
And it’s better you never should reach 


your goal 
Than ever success to buy 
At the price of knowing deep down in your 
soul 
That your glory is all a lie. 
—Selected. 


» * * 


In Osear Blain’s Boots. 

Sammy Johnson had just been go- 
ing to school in the fifth grade a few 
days, when his teacher sent home a 
sealed note to his mother. Sammy was 
very curious to know what it was all 
about, but he knew better than to open 
it. He presented it to his mother, 
loitered a few moments in hope she 
would open it, but when she didn’t he 
reluctantly went out to play. 

That evening after supper Sammy 
went out to play with the neighborhood 
gang. They were in the midst of an ex- 
citing game when mother came to the 
door and called to him: “Sammy, 1 
want you to come in now.” 

“Aw shucks, mom! It isn’t bedtime 
yet, and it’s just now my turn to hide. 
I’ve a grand place to hide and—”’ 

“Never mind about that. No, it isn’t 
bedtime yet, but I want you to study 
your time-tables, son. Miss Brown has 
asked me to help you learn them.” 

“Learn! Learn! Learn! That’s all 
1’ll hear from now on. I wish there 
wasn’t such a thing as learning!”’ 

Mother placed Sammy’s arithmetic 
bock open before him, and smiling down 
at him she said, “Oh, Sammy, don’t say 
that. What if you couldn’t learn? 
There will be things to learn all the 
rest of your life, so you may just as well 
enjoy it.” 

Sammy sat pouting and staring at his 
book, his eyes moving as if he were 
reading his times-tables. But he wasn’t 
seeing figures, he was seeing big, stal- 
wart boys searching here and there, up 
and down dark alleys, in and out among 
big signboards. He might just as well 
have spent the evening out with the 
boys for all he accomplished leaning 
over his book. Bedtime came at last 
and Sammy really welcomed it for the 
first time in his life. 

He had snuggled under the covers 
for what seemed only a few minutes 
when he heard a strange voice. Turn? 
ing around, he saw a little old man 
with a long white beard. 

“Hello, my boy. Did you say that 
you wished there wasn’t such a thing as 
learning? Well, you surely shouldn’t 


have to if you feel that way about it.” 

Sammy replied. “Oh, boy! That 
sounds great. Bui tell me, what can 1] 
do about it?” 

‘JUsSt, dO .aselesays 

«Oo, K.. Um ready, to jump-7 

The little old man laughed a funny 
chuckling laugh and said, “Jump is 
right. I was just going to tell you 
that you must jump three times, just 
as high off the ground as ever you 
can.”’ 

Sammy thought that sounded rather 
silly. He couldn’t see what jumping 
had to do with escaping learning. But 
he finally decided that he would try it, 
since it couldn’t possibly do any harm. 
Sammy jumped high into the air, but 
he came down Sammy Johnson just like 
he went up. He jumped a second time 
into the air with no more result than 
the first time. But the third time he 
gave a tremendous jump, and when he 
came down he landed right in a pair of 
big, high boots. He was so surprised 
that he couldn’t say anything for a few 
minutes. When he turned to ask the 
little old man the meaning of it, the 
little old man was gone. 

“Whose boots are these?’’ said Sammy 
as he stood gazing at the unknown ob- 
jects of curiosity. ‘‘I know! They are 
Oscar Blain’s. He’s that big boy in the 
first grade who started four years ago 
and when I did and he’s still there. 
Can’t even write his name yet, and can’t 
read a word. But what am I. doing in 
his boots?” 

Sammy made several desperate at- 
tempis to step out of the high boots. 
but-each vain attempt was rewarded with 
an awkward loss of balance which 
nearly ended in a spill. 

Across the street, he noticed a group 
of boys going somewhere. ‘Hey, fel- 
lers!’’ yelled Sammy. ‘‘Stop and play 
a while!’’ 

The boys, who seemed to be having 
a good time laughing and talking, paid 
no attention to the invitation, but hur- 
ried on. Other groups of children 
passed by going in the same direction. 
Sammy wondered where they were all 
going. He decided to tollow them and 
find out. When Sammy reached the 
schoolgrounds he went over to where 
the big boys were playing baseball, and 
he asked if he might play. The boys 
were kind to him at first, but after 
explaining the rules of the game over 
and over without any effect, they fin- 
ally lost patience. and the _ referee 
shouted to him, ‘Get out of our game!” 
Sammy felt like crying, but he blinked 
back the tears and went over to a group 
of smaller boys who were playing mar- 
bles. He just couldn’t remember when 
it was his time to shoot, so the other 
boys just let his turn go by. He found 
himself standing looking on instead of 
playing with them. 

The school bell rang and Sammy was 
glad, for he had been bored just watch- 
ing the others play. When they were 
inside the teacher read a long story 
to them. It seemed so “‘all mixed up” 
to Sammy. He couldn’t keep the char- 
acters straight. Then the teacher asked 
them to write what they liked about the 
story. Sammy couldn’t remember how 
to make the letters, so he made funny 
little marks on his paper and Kept his 
hand over them for fear some chila 
would see his attempts and laugh at 
him. When the teacher called on him 
to read the simplest sentence in the les- 
son, his eyes filled with tears so that 
he couldn’t have seen the words had 
he been able to read them. 

On his way home to dinner Sammy 
was so miserable that he cried out, “Oh, 
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I wish I could learn like other children.” 

The little old man suddenly appeared 
before him, and with a twinkle in his 
eye said, ‘‘You really want to learn, do 
you?” 

“T’d be the happiest boy ever,” 
sobbed Sammy, ‘“‘if I could just learn.”’ 

Placing his hand on Sammy’s shoul- 
der, the little old man said to him, “Yes, 
my lad, you’ll find that the more you 
learn the happier and richer your life 
becomes. Now just do as I say. Jump 
three times just as high as ever you 
can.”’ 

Sammy gave one, two, three jumps, 
and thump—Sammy woke up and found 
himself sprawled on the floor near his 
bed. Mother came rushing up-stairs 
to see what all the noise was about. 

Sammy said, ‘‘Oh, I just got up early 
to study my times-tables. I’m going to 
surprise Miss Brown and know every 
one of them perfectly today.” 

Mother listened intently as Sammy 
told his queer dream. He finished by 
saying thoughtfully, ‘“‘And, mother, I 
think I can be more kind to poor Os- 
car Blain after being in his boots for 
awhile.’’—Junior World. 

* * * 
The Sweet Peas. 

Mary’s bright eyes saw mother as she 
opened a small package that father had 
brought home the night before. 

“What’s that, mother?” 

‘Peas,’ said mother. 

“Peas?’’ asked Mary. 
to eat?’”’ 

“No.’’ said mother, ‘“‘these: are not 
the kind of peas we eat. These are 
the kind that make pretty flowers. Don’t 
you remember the flowers we had last 
year out by the garden fence? How 
would you like toa have some flowers 
this year your very own?”’ ‘ 

“Oh, goody; goody! Some flowers all 
my very own!”’ 

“Then get on your cap and coat, and 
we will go out and put the seeds to bed, 
in old Mother Earth, for they will have 
to sleep a long time.” 

When Mary and her mother went into 
the garden, they found that father had 
already made a little narrow bed all 
along the garden fence, and mother 
showed Mary how to put the little seeds 
into the bed and to cover them with 
the dirt covers. : 

Some of the little seeds said, ‘‘Umph. 
we're not sleepy,’ and they gave a great 
big roll and rolled right out of the cov- 
ers. 

Then they said, ‘‘My, it’s much nicer 
out here with Jolly Round Sun shining 
down than it would be shut up in that 
bed in old Mother Earth.” 

But, after a time, old Jolly Round 
Sun, himself, went to bed, and it began 
to get cold and colder and colder, and 
these little seeds began to get hard 
and harder and harder, until they got 
so very hard they could never make any 
pretty flowers at all. : 

Some of the little seeds had rolled 
so far that they rolled under some 
leaves, and they said, “Now, old Jolly 
Round Sun has gone to bed, so we will 
sleep here, and; in the morning, when 
old Jolly Sun gets up, we can have a 
much nicer time than if we were shut. 
up in that bed in old Mother Earth.’’ 

But, in the morning, old Jolly Round 
Sun did not get up, and the cold North 
Wind began to blow, and the cold Rain 
came pitter-patter down, and it rolled 
these little seeds out from under the 
leaves, and rolled them along, and rolled 
them along; and they began to get soft, 
and softer, until, at last, they fell all 
to pieces, and they never could make 
any pretty flowers at all. : 

But the little seeds that had stayed 
in the bed of old Mother Earth were 
just as warm and comfy as they could 
be. One of them said, “It’s dark, and 
I’m scared.” " "re 

But another little seed said, 


“Are they good 


y 
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we're all right. 
to sleep.”’ 

So they shut their eyes and went to 
sleep, and they slept so long that, when 
they woke up, they stretched so hard 
they split their little jackets right up 
the back, and out of each littie sec. 
came a little white stem. 

These little white stems pushed up, 
and pushed up, until ome day they 
pushed right out of the covers, and 
looked straight up into Mary’s bright 
blue eyes; for she had been watchin: 
and watching, and asking her mothe) 
“When will my little seeds begin 1 
grow?” 

Now, old Jolly Round Sun was shin- 
ing all warm and bright; the cold Norius 
Wind had gone away, and the warm 
South Wind was blowing; and every 
few days the soft Warm Rain pattered 
down and gave the little stems all u, 
water they wanted to drink; and they 
grew and grew, and, after a while, some 
little leaves came all over them. Soon 
they began to reach out little fingers 
to find something to hold to, to help 
them climb, and Mary’s mother said. 
“We must tie some strings to the fence 
for them to hold to.” 

So Mary and mother tied strings to 
sticks stuck into the ground all along 
behind the row of little vines. The. 
they tied the other ends of the strin 
to the top of the fence, and the little 
fingers twisted around and around them. 
and the stems grew up so high that they 
were as tall as Mary herself. 

One day Mary came running to 
mother, and said, ‘‘Mother, come quick! 
See the little green things all over my 
sweetpea vines.” 

“Why,’’ said mother, ‘those are the 
little cases that hold the flowers, the 
buds. See, here is a little flower right 
now trying to get ouwt.’’ 

Sure enough, before that very night, 
there was a little pink flower sitting 
up on the stem and nodding right at 
Mary. In a few days there were more 
flowers than Mary could hold in ww 
two hands. 

As Mary looked at them, she said, 
“Mother, whatever did make these prevt- 
ty flowers grow out of those ugly little 
seeds we put to sleep in Old Mother 
Earth so long ago?” 

And mother said, ‘“‘Right in the heart 
of each of those little seeds God had put 
what we call ‘life’, and that is what 
made them grow.” 

—From “Stories Old and Stories New,” 
by Bertha Tralle. 


* * * 


I’m sleepy. Let’s go 


Polly’s Tangles. 


” 


“T wish my hair wasn’t curly, 
plained Polly. 

Mother made no answer but went on 
brushing Polly’s locks. 

“JT wish there wasn’t such a lot of 
it,’’ fretted Polly. ‘‘I’d like to have it 
all cut off. It’s a terrible bother!’’ 

Still mother said nothing. She was 
trying very hard to straighten out a 
tangle without hurting her cross little 
girl. 

SAndeel do wishs it wasn’t red!:’ 
snapped Polly. ‘I hate red hair!” 

“So do I,” exclaimed Brother Jimmy 
“Tf your hair wasn’t red, maybe you 
wouldn’t have such a terrible temper.” 
And Jimmy hurried from the room be- 
fore mother could reprove him for teas- 
ing Polly. 

“O mother,’”’ cried Polly, with a sud- 


com- 


den jerk, ‘‘that hurts! I wish you’d 
stop pulling so!” 
Mother laid down the comb and 


brush. Polly had fretted and cried all 
through the brushing and curling. It 
was not the tangles that hurt her, for 
mother was very careful, but the fool- 
ish fear of being hurt. Polly made a 
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great deal of trouble in this way every 
morning. This morning she had been 
unusually trying. 

“Very well, Polly,’’ answered mother. 
“T won’t bother you any more. We'll 
leave your hair just as itis.’ Then she 
left the room, : 

Polly went to the mirror. She saw 
there a little girl with one side of her 
hair in smooth, shining curls and the 


other side a bright, tangled mass. How 
queer and one-sided she looked! 

Then Jimmy came into the room, 
“Hello!”? he cried. ‘‘What’s the max. 
ter? You make me think of ‘Diddle, 
dumpling, my son John’.”’ 

Polly’s lip began to quiver. There 


were worse things, it seemed, than hav- 
ing your hair brushed and curled. Polly 
never could take teasing good-natur- 
edly. 

It was very trying to appear before 
people with her hair only half curled. 
Anqd, oh, how ashamed she was when a 
neighbor came in! She went to her 
room and tried to curl her own hair, 


but her little fingers were so short and 
her hair so long that she failed en- 
tirely. 


Pretty soon auntie drove up and called 
her to come out for a ride. Then Pol- 
ly’s head went down on the window sill 
and she began to sob. 

Mother came into the room. “Is my 
little girl ready to stand still and have 
her hair curled?’ she asked. 

Polly jumped up and ran eagerly to 
her. She kept very quiet white mother 
gently brushed aud curled the negieccte.. 
hair. 

“Why, there wasn’t a single tangle!” 
she cried when mother had finished. 

“Of course not,’’ answered mother. 
“Tt isn’t the tangles in the hair that 
hurt you, Polly. It is the tangles in a 
little temper. They are the serious mat- 


ter. The tangles in the hair come out 
very easily. I'll attend to them and 
see that they’ do not hurt you. Do you 


think you can straighten out the tan- 
gles in the temper?” 

Polly felt very much ashamed and 
told her mother that she certainly meant 
LOMLC Ye 

= * Eo 
The Visiting Shoes, 


’ 


“Tom,’’ in a long drawn tone of ad- 
miration, “you certainly shined ’em.’’ 

“Think so myself.’’ Tom leaned out 
on the rock to see the reflection of his 
shoes in the mountain pool. <A look 
at that shining image thrilled him even 
more than one at the shoes themselves. 
He humped himself ready for a jump 
back to the shale bank where Joe stood. 
But the rock was slippery. Tom wav- 
ered. Joe, barefoot, plunged into the 
stream, steadied him and in a second 
both boys were sitting hunched up on 
the shale. ‘“‘Saved me.”’’ Tom grinned 

“Maybe. Don’t believe anything could 
ruin shoes good as those. I asked and 
asked for a pair, but those were the 
only small ones that came out in that 
box from Philadelphia.’’ 

“And they just fitted me.’ 


“Bet you they’d fit me, too. Tom, 
could you, would you—’”’ 
“Let you put them on?” Tom wa: 


slipping the shoes from his feet. ‘Sure, 
go ahead. They fit you for a fact.” 

“And don’t hurt that place on my 
foot at all. Hadn’t been laid up with 
that cut,’’ he twisted his foot to show 
the scar, “I might have gotten them, 
instead of you,” he teased. 

“Might,” Tom’s mind flickered back 
to the picture of the schoolhouse, to 
that day; the box, dresses, hats, shoes! 
He had waited breathless. Shoes big, 
shoes bigger, the very last pair fitted 
him. He had tied the laces together 
swung the shoes about his neck and 
strutted off home. ‘‘Tough you were 
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laid up with that cut,’ he stated, ‘‘does 
it still hurt?’’ 

“If it’s rocky. I’m going over ta 
see Bill tomorrow,’’ he added. 

“Round road.’’ Tom whistled through 
his teeth. Suddenly he leaned over and 
thrust the shoes back into Joe’s hand. 
“You wear’ em,” he said. 

“Tom! You don’t mean 
can’t.” 

“Mayiys. ab stalay 
break? won’t 
lazy.’ Tom 


it, you 


So long. Off at day- 
see you then. Me? I’m 
was lazy next morning, 
the sun was shining down the hollow 
and striking back from the gurgling 
stream when Tom opened his door. He 
almost stepped into a sort of rough 
basket woven of green leaves. Through 
the leaves shone rosy plums. ‘Joe left 
’em here, only plums around back of 
his house.—Say, they were great,” he 
hailed Joe the minute he saw him com- 
ing up the path. ‘‘Where’re the shoes?” 
he asked abruptly. Joe stood barefoot 

“I—_-I—-Bill has ’em,’’ Joe stammered. 
“IT got a lift back to the foot of the 
hollow. Bill wanted to get to the pic- 
nic, Tom; I knew you would lend ’em 
if you’d been there. He—he sent you 
a basket of raspberries, I left them 
at home. come on get ’em.’’ 


“Raspberries,’’ Tom hefted the bas- 
ket, “let's leave some at Gramma 
Rowe’s."’ 


“And you gave most of the plums te 
Aunt Lou, [ heard about it. Weil, Bili 
said he’d have the shoes back by Sat- 
urday.”’ But Saturday night, Bill’s 
uncle handed Tom a knobby bag. Ap- 
ples. ‘Asa wanted to go to church, he 
begged Bill—’’ Tom grunted as he 
sat the bag of apples on his floo~. 
“°Nough to make a pie, make Ma Sayles 
one, too—hm!’’ He felt in his blouse 
pocket for the stub of a pencil. He 
had a newspaper picture tacked on the 
walls and on the margin he wrote: 
Tuesday and Wednesday, Joe, Red 
Plums. Thursday and Friday, Bil 
Raspberries. Sunday Asa—'‘and if he 
sends me anything I’!] throw it at him.” 

“Slow. go siow,”’ Joe stepped in the 
doorway. ‘Don’t you like plums and 
things 277 

“Of course, but 1 don’t want to le 
paid every time 1—-You see some other 
fellow sent them to me, or I wouldnt 
have had them at all.”’ 

“But you had ’em and you lent ’em 
and we had—vwell plums and things, it 
sort of went all around.” 

“T see. Hold on, we all had good 
times and good things, sharing. Great 
That’s the way of it, helping along, 
sharing, and everybody is happier and 
better off, don’t you forget that. f 
won’t, either.” 

—A. F.S. C., in Methodist Protestant 

Recorder. 


* % 


ROBIN AND THE CHICK, 


A plump little robin flow down from a tree 
To pick up a worm he happened to see, 

A frisky young chicken came scampering 
by, 
And gazed 
eye. 
Said the chick: “What 
chicken is that! 


at the robin with wondering 


a queer-looking 


its wings are so long and its body se 
fat!” 

While the rebin remarked loud enough to 
be heard: 

“Dear me! An exceedingly strange-look- 
ing bird!” 

“Can you sing?’ robin asked, and the 
chicken said, ‘“No’— 


But asked in turn if the robin could crow. 

So the bird sought a tree, and the chicken 
a wall, 

And each thought the other knew nothing 
at all. 


Selected. 
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FAREWELL FUNCTIONS HONOR 
BISHOP McKIM. 


Church, University, America-Japan So- 
ciety Join in Paying Tribute to 
His Work. 


His hetirement Marks Close of 56 Years 
of Leadership and High Accom- 
plishment, 


The Japan Advertiser, Tokyo, Japan, 
of October 31 and November 6, gives 
prominent space and beautiful eulogies 
to Bishop McKim, on the occasion of 
his retirement and his departure, which 
took place on November 7. The House 
of Bishops accepted his resignation at 
ithe recent meeting in Houston. 

We quote the following from The Ad 
wertiser: 

Next Monday afternoon the venerable 
Right Rev. John McKim, D. D., LL. D., 
Bishop of North Tokyo and Chancellor 
and founder of the present St. Paul’s 
University and its related institutions, 
will be accorded a great farewell before 
his retirement from active service. Par- 
ticipating in the ceremonies will be the 
university advisers, the university trus- 
tees, the faculties of the university, Jun- 
ior College and the Middle School and 
the student bodies of all three divi- 
sions of Rikkyo Gakuin. ; 

In addition, Prince Iyesato Tokugawa, 
as president of the America-Japan So- 
ciety, as well as an Adviser of the Uni- 
versity, with a committee of the so- 
ciety, will attend. 

The all-Rikkyo farewell will be pre- 
ceded by a luncheon in Bishop McKim’s 
honor at the residence of Bishop and 
Mrs. Charles S. Reifsnider, which will 
be attended by all advisers, trustees, 
the president and deans. Following’ 
the luncheon the Bishop will be escorted 
through the campus grounds among 
pathways lifed with students, where the 
farewell ceremony will take place. Dr. 
Shigeharu Kimura, director of the uni- 
versity, will preside. One middle school 
student and one university student wil: 
speak brief farewell messages on behalf 
of the student bodies, after which the 
Rev. Dr. Shigeo Kojima, representing 
the middle school faculty, and Dr. Ki- 
mura, representing the Junior College 
and University faculties will offer fare- 
wells on behalf of the teachers, 


: Two Farewell Tokens. 

(Bishop Reifsnider will speak on be- 
half of Rikkyo Gakuin Corporation and 
present a purse of gold, the farewell 
gift of the students and teachers, to 
Bishop McKim. Prince Iyesata Toku- 
gawa will then speak in the dual capa- 
city as an Adviser of the university 
and president of the America-Japan Se- 
ciety, after which he will present Bishop 
McKim with the testimonial Japanese 
scroll which has been signed by more 
than 250 prominent Japanese and for- 
eign leaders of Japan as an apprecia- 
tion of the Bishop’s long life of work 
in the development of the spiritual, edu- 
cational, medical and social welfare of 
‘the Japanese people. Bishop McKim 
will give his farewell message to the 
assembly, after which the Rikkyo anth- 
em will be sung. Bishop McKim will 
then give his blessing to the assembly 
after which Dr. Kimura will lead in 
three banzai for him. 


New Home in Honolulu. 
Bishop McKim will sail on Thursday, 
November 7, on the Asama Maru to 
make his home in Honolulu. 
With the retirement of Bishop Mc- 
Kim there comes to a close a page of 
history in the spiritual, educational, 


medical and social welfare development 
of the nation that has never been 
equalled in the period since Japan 
opened its doors eighty years ago to 
foreign intercourse. For fifty-six years 
Bishop McKim has been one of the fore- 
most of leaders among the host of for- 
eign missionaries who have come to 
Japan during this period. Few mis- 
sionary leaders have ever come to these 
shores and lived so long among the 
people here as has Bishop McKim. Al- 
though his career is ended forever, there 
will be written in the annals of modern 
Japan’s history the contributions made 
to the people of Japan:by this teacher, 
administrator, priest and bishop. 


In each of these capacities, through- 
out his long career, Bishop McKim has 
always been intimately connected with 
St. Paul’s University. On the campus 
of Rikkyo Gakuin, where he began his 
career on March i, 1880, when his pre- 
decessor, the late Bishop Channing 
Moore Williams, asked him to teach in 
the original St. Paul’s Schooi which 
had been opened only six years before 
in 1874, he will say next Monday his 
final farewell to the large modern Chris- 
tian university organization he him- 
self founded and brought to full uni- 
versity status in 1922. Drawn up in 
the largest assembly ever to be held 
on the campus next Monday afternoon, 
more than 2.000 young men of the pres- 
ent student body, the inheritors of the 
tradition he has built up through a 
long and vital period of Japanese life 
will bid him Godspeed and good-bye. 


tielped Develop Church. 

Bishop McKim ever held high his mis- 
sion board’s “belief that thé vocation 
of the Christian missionary is to follow 
the example of his Master in seeking 
to save not only souls, but minds and 
bodies the salvation of the whole man 
and not part of him,” and in this be- 
lief he has waged an unceasing battle 
for the spiritual and moral welfare of 
the Japanese people. During his long 
life and work among the people of Ja- 
pan he has brought about the develop- 
ment of an autonomous national Church, 
the Nippon Seikokwai, with an educated 
priesthood of its own with three of its 
dioceses already turned over to Japa- 
nese Bishops. This accomplishment 


- alone has won the praise and admira- 


tion of more than 50,000,000 members 
of the Anglican communion in England, 
in Canada and in the United States. 
During his more than half a century 
of work here he has planned and led the 
advance which has brought into being 
some of the greatest Christian educa- 
tional and medical institutions in the 
nation, whose fame has long. since 
spread far beyond the confines of the 
Empire. These have been mighty friend- 
ship links that bind the peoples of Ja- 
pan with millions of thougit!ul Chris- 
tian men and women throughout the 
world. Probably no foreign resident 
leaves behind him a greater number of 
friends in every part of the nation than 
does Bishop McKim. Few leaders have 
ever played so great a part in the 
welfare of the people. Literally tens 
of thousands of Japanese have been 
educated in the institutions he has or- 
ganized and an equal number have been 
in some way treated in the two great 
medical plants, St. Luke’s International 
Medical Center and St. Barnabas’ Hos- 
pital in Osaka, which he organized and 
brought to their present greatness. Yet 
through his long career of building the 
frame-work of his Church and institu- 
tions and in building the leadership 
necessary to operate them successfully, 
few leaders have been faced with so 
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much natural destruction of his works as 
has Bishop McKim. Several fires and 
earthquakes during his fifty-six years 
of service have wiped out his schools, 
hospitals and churches, yet each time 
the Bishop found courage to rebuild and 
carry on. 

the greatest crisis came when the 
Bishep was already past his seventy- 
first birthday. On September 1, he was 
again faced with a mighty destruction 
of all material things he had spent for- 
ty-five years in building. It was then he 
cabled to his New York headquarters 
the famous message, ‘‘All Gone But 
Faith in God,’ which was relayed 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the United States to his more than 
2,000,000 supporters. With a vigor 
which might well be the envy of men 
less than half his age, the Bishop set 
about to rebuild his work, and during 
the past twelve years and through a 
period of world-wide depression and a 
great slackening in missionary giving, 
few leaders can point to more far-reach- 
ing accomplishments than Bishop Mc- 
Kim, now a veteran of more than eigh- 
ty-three years. For his accomplish- 
ments for the welfare of the Japanese 
people the Emperor conferred upon the 
Bishop the fourth Order of the Sacred 
Treasure in 1924. 

* * * 

FORWARD MOVEMENT NEWS. 

Cincinnati.—Youth and education is 
the theme of Forward Movement litera- 
ture for Epiphany-Pre-Lent. The gen- 
eral subject of the Forward Movement 
manual of Bible readings and medita~ 
isi: 


tions, ‘“Forward—day by day,” 
Growth and Training in Home and 
Church. The manual sells at the rate 


of fifty copies for $1.00. 

Two special booklets prepared by the 
Department of Religious Education, Na- 
tional Council, for use during this sea- 
son are being published by the Forward 
Movement Commission. 

“Youth and Education,’ a booklet 
giving a parish program and for the 
use of leaders, teachers, parent-teacher 
groups, is being supplied at ten cents a 


‘copy. 


“Your Parish and Its Young People,”’ 
a smaller booklet dealing with youth ac- 
tivities, is published at five cents a 
copy. 

The Commission is urging the clergy 
and other leaders to place their orders 
immediately for this literature in order 
to avoid possible delay caused by the 
rush of the Christmas holidays. 

Remittances with orders will simplify 
the work of the Commission and also 
bring a saving of funds. ; 

Orders for thousands of copies of 
the manual already have been received 
at the Commission’s offices, 223 West 
Seventh Street, Cincinnati. 


Chicago.—The Forward Movement 
program in St. Barnabas’ Church here 
includes daily intercessions at the chapel 
altar, house-to-house calls in search for 
the unchurched, and ‘‘alphabetical 
nights’ for lapsed communicants. 


Where there are third and fourth floor 
apartment buildings, the Forward 
Movement provides something of the 
joy of “mountain climbing in the Alps,” 
said the Rev. W. S. Pond, rector, in 
commenting on the house-to-house calls. 

The rector, in his ‘alphabetical 
nights’ plan, invites all parishioners, 
whose names begin with a particular 
letter, to the church for a brief serv- 
ice, hymns, a conference on what Christ 
expects of His disciples, and what might 
be expected from parishioners who have, 
or do not have, income, leisure, and 
other opportunities for service. 


Norwalk, Conn.—The Forward Move- 
ment literature cannot be beaten “for 
sermon material to awaken the people 
to a more fervent zeal and a fuller re 
ization of the needs of the 
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according to the Rev. N. R. Pearson of 
Grace Church, Norwalk. He has been 
using the literature in his parish and 
pulpit ever since the first booklet was 
issued. 


Philadelphia.— Bishop Taitt has ap- 
pointed the following clergymen mem- 
bers of the Forward Movement Com. 
mission in the Diocese of Pennsylvania, 
the Rev. Messrs. Wallace HE. Conkling, 
James M. Niblo, Granville Taylor, How- 
ard Wier and Stanley V. Wilcox, chair- 
man. 


* * * 


THE REV. ALMON R. PEPPER BE- 
COMES EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 

CHURCH MISSION OF HELP. 

The Rev. Almon R. Pepper has ac- 
cepted the office of executive secretary 
of the National Council, Church Mis- 
sion of Help and begins his new work 
January 1. Mr. Pepper graduated from 
Kenyon College in 1921 and from Na- 
shotah House in 1924. Following his 
ordination to the priesthood in the lat- 
ter year he became chaplain on the staff 
of the New York Protestant Episcopal 
City Mission Society and while serving 
as such completed the course of study 
at the New York School of Social Work, 
graduating in 1929. 

In 1930 Mr. Pepper was appointed 
executive secretary of the Ohio dioces- 
san social service department and did 
_a notable piece of work in that capacity. 
In 19382 he was appointed Canon of 
Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland, and for 
the last two years has also served as 
rector of Grace Church, South Cleve- 
land. 

Mr. Pepper is a member of the Amer- 
ican Association of Social Workers and 
has served on the board of directors 
of several social agencies in Cleveland. 
He has frequently been a speaker at 
the Episcopal Social Work Conference. 

The election of Mr. Pepper to his new 
position brings to the national office 
of the Church Mission of Help the ex- 
perience of one who is both a priest 
of the Church and a_ professionally 
trained social worker. Mr. Pepper is 
thirty-five years of age. 

* * * 


REGIONAL CONFERENCE, SOCIAL 
SERVICE DEPARTMENT. 

The National Council’s Social Serv- 
ice Department held another regional 
conference on industrial and social prob- 
lems in Boston, December 9, with the 
following program: 

10:00 A. M.—Diocesan House, Sub- 
ject: The Problem of Social Security; 
Speaker, Dr. Sumner H. Slichter, Har- 
vard School of Business Administration. 
Discussion. 

Afternoon—Subject: The Church’s 
Part in Social Security; Speaker, Spen- 
cer Miller, Jr. Discussion. 

Evening—Dinner of the Episcopalian 
Club at Hotel Vendome. Addresses: 
The Church and Social Security; Speak- 
ers: Dean Wallace Donham, Harvard 
School of Business Administration and 
Mr. Spencer Miller, Jr, 

* * * 


PHILLIPS BROOKS’ CHNTENNIAL TO 
BE OBSERVED IN HALL OF FAME, 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. 

The one hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of Phillips Brooks, Protestant 
Episcopal Bishop of Massachusetts and 
author of the Christmas hymn, ‘‘O Lit- 
tle Town of Bethlehem,’’ were observed 
Friday, December 13, at 3:00 P. M., 
with ceremonies before his bust in the 
Hall of Fame on the campus of New 
York University. 

Bishop William T. Manning and 
Chancellor Harry Woodburn Chase of 
New York University made addresses at 
the ceremonies. A wreath was laid on 
the bust of Bishop Brooks by choir boys 
from the Cathedral of St. John the Di- 
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vine, and the choir sang the famous 
theologian’s hymn. 

The ceremonies was open to the pub- 
lies 

Phillips Brooks was born m Boston 
on December 13, 1835, and died there, 
January 23, 1893. He was graduated 
at Harvard and at the Virgiaia Theo- 
logical Seminary at Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia. He was rector of two churches 
in Philadelphia before becoming rector 
of Trinity Church in Boston in 186. 
which church he served until he became 
Bishop of Massachusetts on April 30. 
igen he 

As a pulpit orator, Brooks was al- 
most unrivaled. When kindled by his 
subject it seemed to take possession of 
him and pour itself out with overwhelm- 
ing speed of utterance. In his early 
manhood he was an ardent Abolition- 
ist, and in later life he was the author 
of several religious works. 


s ——0- 
WASHINGTON. 
Rt. Rev. James E. Freeman D. D Bishop 
—<$<—-0—-—— 
THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK IS 
HEARD OVER RADIO. 


“The Preacher’s Theme Today” Subject 
of Conference at College 
of Preachers. 

The Most Rev. William Temple, D. 
D., primate of England, Archbishop of 
York, in America for a five weeks’ visit, 
was heard over the radio last Sunday 
in a sermon delivered at Washington 
Cathedral and again at a service in 
Bethlehem Chapel. He was introduced 
by the Bishop of Washington. Arch- 
bishop Temple urged a closer relation- 
ship between English-speaking peoples 
and advocated cooperation in industry. 
He deplored the tendency to make self 
and selfish interests the centre of one’s 
life and thought, and declared that 
“only God is the true and abiding cen- 
tre’’. 

After the service the distinguished 
prelate and his wife left for Martins- 
ville, Va., where Mrs. Temple will visit 
relatives while the Archbishop conducts 
a conference at the College of Preach- 
ers. They will go from here to New 
York the end of the week. 

On Tuesday Bishop Temple spoke to 
a large gathering at the Willard Hotel 
under auspices of the English-Speaking 
Union. Later on he will also speak in 
‘Chicago before the Union. He received 
a warm welcome in Washington and 
many distinguished men and women as- 
sembled for the Union dinner. 

“The Preacher’s Theme Today”? was 
the general subject of Dr. Temple’s se- 
ries of formal talks at the College of 
Preachers. The lectures were heard in 
Bethlehem Chapel in order to accom- 
modate a larger number of the clergy 
who wished to hear the distinguished 
visitor. On Tuesday morning the sub- 
ject was ‘‘What Is Revelation’’, on which 
the Bishop had some illuminating things 
to say. Other subjects were ‘‘The Cen- 
trality and Finality of Christ’’, “Sin and 
Atonement” and ‘‘Christianity in Poli- 
tics and Ethics’. A select group of the 
younger clergy, in attendance upon the 
College of Preachers, heard another se- 
ries of lectures in the library of the col- 
lege. 

Archbishop Temple, now fifty-four 
years of age and youthful in appear- 
ance, made a highly favorable impres- 
sion on all who met and all who heard 
him. His reputation as an advocate of 
social and economic reform had pre- 
ceded him, as had also his reputation as 


- a scholar and authority in the realm of 


theology and _ ethics. Sometimes re- 
ferred to as a “Liberal Catholic’, the 
Primate of England, is recognized as a 
man of broad sympathies and of pro- 
found judgment, large in mind and 
spirit as he is in physical proportions. 
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He holds that Europe is due another 
war at an early date ‘‘unless authority 
is established’. He stands out for the 
League of Nations as an “international 
policing body’:—and openly condemned 
the League for its rather reserved policy 
regarding Japanese aggression in China. 


AMPA LO) 
0 —- ——_ 
NEW YORK. 
Rt. Rev. Wm. T. Manning, D. D., Bishop 


Rt. Rev. A. S. Lloyd, D. D., Suffragan 

Ett. Rev. Chas, K. Gilbert, D. D., Suffragan 
— fe) 

A Service of Remembrance for the Late 
Father Huntington. 

A service of remembrance for the 
life and service of the late Father 
James Otis Sargent Huntington, O. H. 
C., presided over by Bishop Manning, 
attracted to the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine, New York, Sunday after- 
noon, December 8, a host of representa- 
tives of the social work organizations. 
of New York and vicinity. Father Hunt- 
ington during a long and distinguished 
ministry was deeply engaged in many 
forms of social betterment, and among 
other organizations was a founder of 
the Church Mission of Help, a national 
organization dealing primarily with way- 
ward girls and the unnrarried mother. 
The New York diocesan branch of this. 
organization, of which Bishop Manning: 
and the late Jacob Riis were also foun- 
ders, was sponsor for the memorial serv— 
ice. A tribute to Father Huntington by 
Bishop Manning preceded the sermon 
delivered by the Rev. Shirley C. Hugh- 
son, successor to Father Huntington as 
Superior of the Order of the Holy Cross 
of West Park, New York. 

Members of parish branches of the 
Church Mission of Help in the Diocese 
of New York joined clergy and choir 
in the procession which opened the Sun- 
day service, 

Father Huntington was born at Rox- 
bury, Massachusetts, July 23, 1854, the 
son of the Rey. Dr. Frederick Dan 
Huntington, who later became Bishop 
of Central New York. At Harvard he 
and a friend inaugurated the well- 
known paper, “The Crimson.’’ In 1880: 
in company with the Rev. Robert S. 
Dodd, D. D., he began living by a reli- 
gious rule under the direction of the 
Rey. George Houghton, rector of the 
Church of the Transfiguration, New 
York. The little community began its 
active work at Holy Cross Mission on 
the lower Hast Side, and presently 
Father Huntington took life vows as the 
first member of the Order of the Holy 
Cross, which has continued an ever ex- 
panding life since that time. He died 
June 29, last. 


O 
TEXAS 
Rt. Rev. C. S. Quin, D. D., Bishop. 
O 


Young People’s Executive Board Looks. 
Ahead! 

The Young People’s Executive Board 
of the Diocese held its meeting at Christ 
Church Parish House, November 29- 
December 1, with 100 per cent attend- 
ance of young people and advisors. 
Thomas W. Little, president of the Waco. 
League and Diocesan Y. P. S. L. Presi- 
dent, presided over the sessions. Defi- 
nite plans were made for the advance- 
ment of important phases of work among 
the young people, that is, to encourage 
each young people’s group to have a 
library, to promote the Young People’s 
Thank Offering, to strengthen the Bish- 
op’s Branch of the Y. P. S. L., to stimu- 
late interest in The Snap (Young Peo- 
ple’s Diocesan Paper), to help develop 
the Negro young people’s work, and 
to use every possible means to cooperate 
with the National Commission in the 
Youth Forward Together Movement of 
the Episcopal Church. Special empha- 
sis was placed on the Forward Move- 
ment and youth’s share in it. The out- 
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standing contribution of the week-end 
meeting to the life and work of the 
Church among its young people is the 
move that was made toward the coordi- 
mation of all young people’s groups in 
the diocese; a small committee com- 
posed of representatives from every 
young people’s organization (ages 14 
to approximately 18), such as, Junior 
Daughters of the King, St. Vincent’s 
Guild, Girls’ Friendly Society, Order of 
Sir Galahad, the Y. P. S. L. and others 
will meet early next spring to share 
experiences, to decide upon a common 
@bjective and to work towards a co- 
erdinated Young People’s program—a 
great adventure for Christ in a com- 
paratively new field! 


———— 
RHODE ISLAND. 
Rt, Rev. James De Wolf Perry, D. D., 
Bishop. 
Rt. Rev. G. G. Bennett, D. D., Assistant. 
os 
Bishops and Clergy From Many Sec- 
tions Will Take Part in the Dioce- 
san-Wide Mission. 

The diocese is making careful prepa- 
rations for the Diocesan-Wide Mission, 
mow receiving national notice, which is 
to be held February 2-16, in every par- 
ish and mission of the Episcopal Church 
in Rhode Island. Here is a list of those 
missioners from outside the diocese who 
have accepted an invitation to take part: 


Rey. John T. Dallas, D. D., Bishop 
of New Hampshire, Emmanuel 
Church, Newport, February 22-26. 
Rey. Arthur -S: Huston, D>: Dx, 
Biishop of Olympia Cathedral of 
St. John, Providence, February 9- 
16. 

Rt. Rev. Benj. F. P. Ivins, D. D., Bishop 

of Milwaukee, St. Stephen’s Church, 

Providence, February 9-16. 

Rev. Clinton S. Quin, D. D., Bishop 

of Texas, Grace Church, Provi- 

dence, February 9-16. 

Rt. Rev. Robert E. Strider, D. D., Bishop 
Coadjutor vt West Virginia, Church 
of Redeemer, Providence, February 
§-147 

Rt. Rev. Frank E. Wilson, D. D., Bishop 

of Eau Claire, Wisconsin, Church 

of Epiphany, Providence, February 

9-16. 

Eric M. Tasman, Executive Secre- 

tary Field Department, National, 

Council; Rev. Benj. I. Harrison, 

Boston, Mass.; Father- Shirley 

Hughson, West Park, N. Y.; Rev. 

Don Frank Fenn, D. D., Baltimore, 

Md.; Rev. Wm. Smith, Worcester, 

Mass.; Capt. Christopher Atkinson 

of the Church Army; Rey. David R. 

Bailey, Fall River, Mass.; Rev. Vin- 

tent Bennett, Milton, Mass.; Capt. 

€. L. Condor of the Church Army; 

Rev. Frank DeV Dean, Wilson, N. 

€.; Rev. Robert H. Dunn, Sanborn- 

Willies NG Hote Rey KR. Horbes: 

Stamford, Conn.; Rev. John Gro- 

ton, New Bedford, Mass.; Capt. L. 

Hall of the Church Army; Rev. 

Edgar Jones, Ph. D., Plymouth, 

Mass.; Rev. Austin Pardue, Min- 

neapolis, Minn. 

Bi * a 
Bishop Perry has called the attention 
of his clergy to the exhibition Brown 

University has prepared illustrating the 

history of the English Bible, which will 

be shown in the Harris Room of the 

John Hay Library from December 12 

to 19, in connection with the four hun- 

dredth anniversary of the English Bible, 
* * * 


Rt. 


Rt. 


Rt. 


Rev. 


Bishop Bennett Speaks to Jewish Youth. 

The Rt. Rev, Granville Gaylord Ben- 
nett, D. D.. auxiliary Bishop of Rhode 
Islaud, who is sought as a speaker by 
numerous bodies, religious, industrial 
and patriotic, said this week to Jewish 
youth gathered at their tenth annual 
eonference at Temple Emanu-El: “If 
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you lose touch with the traditions that 
gave you birth, you lose your birth- 
right. I beseech you in the name of 
our common God to solve your problems 


through religion. Seek ye truth and 
the belief in God.” 
-O 
CONNECTICUT, 
Rt. Rev. F. G. Budlong, D. D. S&S T. D., 
Oo———————_- 


Dr. Butterworth of London Addresses 

Annual Convention of Board of 

Berkeley Divinity School. 

“Spartan simplicity in the life of theo- 
logical students has sound educational 
value in a day when the church de- 
mands men,’ declared Dr. George W. 
Butterworth of London, England, in his 
address at the annual convention of the 
Board of Overseers of the Berkeley Di- 
vinity School yesterday. The Rev. Henry 
KB. Kelley of Litchfield acted as chair- 
man, and Prof. Wilbur Urban of Yale 
University spoke on the weakness of 
the Church in its failure to support the- 
ological education. 

“The church needs men of intellec- 
tual ability, personality and the power 
of leadership, if modern youth is to be 
won for a progressive Christianity,’ con- 
tinued Dr. Butterworth. ‘‘Berkeley Di- 
vinity School is ideally equipped to meet 
the call of the Church for a disciplined 
clergy, capable of thinking for them- 
selves.’’ He urged the overseers never 
to have inferiority feelings about the 
size of the institution they represented 
or its financial problems. The spartan 
life of Berkeley is producing men for 
the sacred ministry within the State of 
Connecticut and for the nation. He re- 
marked, that upon his arrival he was 
astonished at the complete freedom and 
exchange of opinion on the campus and 
the. healthy and intimate intellectual re- 
lationship existing between the faculty 
and students. Evidences of a developing 
leadership impressed him ~greatly. All 
of this is the genius of a small school, 
and a guarantee of its possible contri- 
bution to a solution of the present prob- 
lems within the Church. He remarked 
that he would carry back to England 
the knowledge that Berkeley Divinity 
School has made a new doctrine in its 
method of theological education. 

The Board of Overseers discussed the 
need for raising money and planned a 
series of meetings during the winter 
months for the clergy and laity of the 
State. 

SOUTH FLORIDA. 
Rt. Rev. John Durham Wing, D, D., Bishop 

, —*4 O 
Keen Interest Shown in Consecration of 

St. Luke and St. Peter, in St. Cloud. 

The consecration of the Church of 
St. Luke and St. Peter on November 21 
in St. Cloud, marked a notable achieve- 
ment by this small congregation and 
their devoted priest, the Rey. Eldred C. 
Simkins. The keen interest felt therein 
was shown by the large attendance 
both cf local residents and clergy and 
friends who came from distant points 
to rejoice in this event. 

The Rev. George G. Shilling, of Avon 
Park, served as the Bishop’s chaplain. 
Other clergy taking part besides Bishop 
Wing and the Vicar were: the Very 
Rev. M. E. Johnson, of Orlando; the 
Rey. Messrs. Edgar L. Pennington, of 
Ocala; Martin J. Bram, of Sanford; F. 
W. B. Dorset, of Melbourne: G. W. R. 
Cadman, of Lake Wales, and John H. 
Edwards, D. D., of Daytona Beach and 
Chicago. 

A parish dinner, largely attended, was 
held that evening, with helpful ad- 
dresses by the Bishop, by the Rey. G. 
W. R. Cadman, the Rev. John H. Ed- 
wards, D. D., and the Vicar. Bishop 
Wing was the celebrant for the Spe- 


‘cial Thanksgiving Holy Communion on 


the following morning. 
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This church was erected through union 
of two early missions, St. Luke’s in St. 
Cloud and St. Peter’s in Narcoossee, En®- 
lish settlers in Narcoossee erected there 
a beautiful Gothic church in 1892, this 
accomplished chiefly through the work 
and influence of Colonel and Mrs. W. E. 
Cadman, who maintained the services 
for many years, until nearly all the con- 
gregation had moved away. In 1930, 
the Rev. Clayton M. Legge, in charge 
of the mission at St. Cloud, where they 
had only a parish house, suggested that 
the Narcoossee Church, then idle for 
some years, be taken apart, moved to St. 
Cloud and rebuilt in its original de- 
sign except to be enlarged, and that the 
names of the two missions be combined, 
This plan was approved and the corner- 
stone of the reconstructed edifice was 
laid on November 21, 1930. A debt of 
$2,800 was necessary in this work and 
the small group who formed the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary in St. Cloud, bravely as- 
sumed responsibility for the payment of 
this debt within ten years. Last Waster 
Day, in less than five years, the final 
payment was given and plans were then 
made to have the consecration on the 
fifth anniversary of the cornerstone 
service. 

C. Robinson. 
a 
VIRGINIA. 

Rt. Rev. H. St. G. Tucker, D. D.. Bishop. 
Rt. Rev. Frederick D. Goodwin, D. D., 
Coadjutor. 
=O 
Board of Christian Social Service Meets 
Considers Social Legislation Which 
Will be Presented Before Next Gen- 

eral Assembly. 


An important all-day session on Sociai 
Service was called by Bishop Tucker 
at the Mayo Memorial Church House on 
December 11. 

The Bishop asked the Rey. R. B. Nel- 
son of Winchester to preside, and the 
opinions of professional workers were 
heard on various subjects. 

After luncheon the Board of Chris- 
tian Social Service of the diocese was 
convened by the chairman, the Rev. 
George P. Mayo, .D. D., of Bris, Va., and 
a findings committee was appointed, 
headed by the Rev. C. Rankin Barnes, 
Executive Secretary for Social Service 
of the National Council of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church. Upon its report 
the following resolutions were adopted: 


That the Board of Social Service of 
the Diocese of Virginia promote a con- 
ference with similar boards of the Dio- 
ceses of Southern Virginia and South- 
western Virginia on matter of social 
legislation, which are to be presented 
to the coming session of the General As- 
sembly, and that such a conference 
should consider specifically the follow- 
ing: Probation and parole, old age pen- 
sions, mothers’ aid, public provision for 
dependent and neglected children away 
from their own homes, legislation fix- 
ing paternity of children born out of 
wedlock, provision for opportunities for 
recreation and informal education in 
connection with the public school sys- 
tem, and the care of feeble-minded chil- 
dren, especially the colored children for 
whom no provision is now being made. 

That the Board meet monthly, except 
during the summer months, and that 
some of these meetings be held in va- 
rious sections of the diocese, possibly 
at the welfare organizations of the dio- 
cese, in order that the members of the 
Board may come to know better the 
needs and programs of these institu- 
tions. 

That the Board register its opinion 
that progress toward better motion pic- 
tures can be secured only if two lines 
of action are followed together; namely, 
federal legislation prohibiting compul- 
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sory block-booking and blind selling, and 
a continuous educational emphasis on 
increasing standards of appreciation and 
valuation of pictures. 

That the Board petition the Board of 
Trustees of the Seminary in Virginia 
to make provision in the department 
of Pastoral Care for courses in Social 
Case Work, Family Welfare Work, Child 
Welfare Work and Mental Hygiene. 

That the Board arrange for presenta- 
tion at the meetings of the five convo- 
cations of the diocese the social needs 
of the areas included within each con- 
vocation. 

It is recommended that a special com- 
mittee be appointed to consider ways 
and means of bringing the students, 
especially those of the Episcopal Church, 
in the William and Mary School of So- 
cial Work into touch with the church, 
that they may both be helped personally 
to make themselves Christian social 
workers and also may learn how the 
church may help them in their profes- 
sional career. 

That the Chairman, in consultation 
with the Bishop, appoint a committee 
to make a survey in the way of an in- 
ventory and evaluation of the activities 
in or related to the field of social work, 
now being carried on by the Diocese 
of Virginia; and that this committee 
may seek the services and advice of 
especially qualified individuals who are 
not members of the Board of Sorciz! 
Service. 

That the Board create a standings 
committee un parochial social service 
which shall take steps to create a spe- 
cific agency in each parish of the dio- 
ese for the promotion of social service 
therein, and that the Board adopt a slo- 
gan, ‘“‘A Parish Social Service Commit- 
tee or its equivalent in every parish.”’ 

That the Chairman, in consultation 
with the Bishop, be asked to appoi: 
special committee of three to invest. 
gate the desirability and possibility of 
setting up a Church Mission of Help So- 
ciety for the Diocese of Virginia. 

That the Board arrange immediately 
for an intensive diocesan-wide observ- 
ance ot Social Service Sunday on Jan- 
uary 26, through such methods as cele- 
brations of the Holy Communion for 
social workers, with breakfast follow- 
ing, and special sermons on “The 
Church and Social Service.” 

Among the professional social work- 
ers present who took part in the dis- 
cussions were Mr. F. D. Preston, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Children’ Home 
Society; Miss Louise F. Price, Assistant 
Commissioner of Public Welfare; Mrs. 
Marion Tingling Frost, Case Director of 
the Family Service Society; Dr. Mary 
Baughman, Chairman of Institntions of 
the Virginia Federation of Women’s’ 
Clubs; Mrs. Tufts, of Washington, D. 
C., a member of the Committee on 
Churches and Moving Pictures; and Mr. 
Guy Irving Burch, Executive Secretary 
of the National Committee on Federal 
Legislation for Birth Control. 

a * ® 
Thanksgiving Service. 

The Rev. D. C. Loving, with the as- 
sistance of the Rev. S. Y. Craig of the 
Jerusalem Baptist Church, held a union 
service Thanksgiving night at North 
Farnham Colonial Church. The church 
was lighted with candles and looked 
very attractive. 

The offertory, ‘‘Praises to Thee, O 
God’’, was sung by Mrs. E. R. Lyell. 
The offering was given to the needy. 

* * * 
Auxiliaries Meet. 

A meeting of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
was recently held at St. John’s Episco- 
pal Church, Warsaw, the Rev. E. C. 
Buxton, rector. 

Mrs. Robert Barton, Mrs. Henery 
Batcheller and Miss Charlotte Picot 
with Mrs. Blake Newton were the most 
interesting speakers. A similar meet- 
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ing was held the previous day at Flee- 
ton, the Rev. D. C. Loving, rector. The 
auxiliaries are very much helped by 
these visitors and talks and felt espe- 
cially honored in having our president, 
Mrs. Barton with us. A. V. Payne. 
—_. Oo—— ~- ——. e 
SOUTHERN OHIO. 
Rt. Rev. Henry Wise Hobson, 
Bishop. 
— 0 — 
All Saints Parish Makes Improvements 
In Church and Guild Hall. 
During the past four months the one 
hundred and fifteen year old parish of 
All Saints, Portsmouth, has done con- 
siderable work upon its eight-four year 
old church edifice and its one hundred 
and two year old guild hall. Replace- 
ments of wood-work in the arches of 
nave and aisles and complete redecora- 
tion of the interior have taken place 
in the church. A new furnace has been 
installed. The guild hall has been en- 
larged by the addition of a wing giving 
provision for two large new rest-rooms 
with complete equipment of plumbing 
and fixtures. All the work has been paid 
for upon completion. This parish is 
without debt. Henry N. Hyde, Rector. 


D: D., 
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TENNESSEE. 
Rev. J. M. Maxon, D. D., Bishop. 
(0) 
Courses in the Fundamentals Offered 
in School of Religion. 

St. Paul’s Church, Chattanooga, re- 
cently, had a School of Religion, offer- 
ing courses in the fundamentals of the 
Christian Faith along with practical aid 
for teachers in the Church School. The 
faculty was composed of: The Very Rev. 
Israel Noe of St. Mary’s Cathedral, Mem- 
phis, who taught a course on the Bible; 
the Rev. Hiram K. Douglas, Canon of 
St. Mary’s Cathedral, Memphis, who 
taught a course on Church Symbolism 
and the Church Year; the Rev. R. A. 
Kirchoffer of Christ Church, Mobile, 
Alabama, a course on The Prayer Book; 
Mrs. Shubael T. Beasley of Memphis, a 
course on Senior Department Methods; 
Mrs. W. W. Brooks of Chattanooga, on 
Junior and Junior High Methods and 
Materials; Miss Betty Blocker of Chat- 
tanooga, on Kindergarten and Primary 
Methods and Materials. The courses on 
the whole were well received and were 
attended %y representatives of each 
Episcopal Church in the city. 

T. R. Thrasher. 


Rt. 


ae ee 
WESTERN NEBRASKA, 
Rt. Rev. George A. Beecher, D. D., Bishop, 
—_————_o——_- 


Bishop Beecher’s Twenty-fifth Anniver- 
sary Celebrated by His Diocese and 
All Nebraska. 

Distinguished citizens, hundreds of 
churchmen and high officials in the 
State, in the Masonic Fraternity and 
the Union Pacific System, from all sec- 
tions of Nebraska, assembled recently 
in St. Mark’s Pro-Cathedral, Hastings, 
and participated enthusiastically in the 
celebration of the Twenty-fifth Anniver- 
sary of the consecration of the Right 
Rev. George A. Beecher, D. D., Bishop 
of Western Nebraska. 

The observance of this event began ou 
St. Andrew’s Day, November 30, with 
a Holy Communion at 10 A. M. The 
Bishop was the celebrant, assisted by 
the Very Rev. Francis R. Lee, Dean of 
the Pro-Cathedral, and the Rt. Rev. 
Stephen EH. Keeler, Bishop Coadjutor of 
Minnesota and President of the Prov- 
ince of the Northwest. In the after- 
noon at four o’clock a reception was 
tendered the Bishop and Mrs. Beecher 
in the Clarke Hotel. 

On December 1, the First Sunday in 
Advent, there was a celebration of the 
Holy Communion at 8 A. M., a Chil- 
dren’s Eucharist at 9:30 A. M., and a 
Choral Eucharist at 11 A. M. The Rt. 
Rev, Stephen EH, Keeler, D. D., repre- 
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senting the Province, was the preacher. 

A banquet given in honor of Bishop 
and Mrs. Beecher, was held in tke 
Clarke Hotel on Sunday, December 1, at 
one o’clock. The Governor of the State, 
Hon. Roy EH. Cochran; the former At- 
torney General of the State, Hon. Paufé 
E. Good, Bishop Keeler; the Rt. Rev. 
Ernest V. Shayler, D. D., Bishop of Ne- 
braska; the Very Rev. Francis R. Lee, 
and William C. Ramsey, Grand Master 
of the Masonic Fraternity of the State, 
were among the _ speakers. Bishop 
Beecher was the recipient of a large 
purse containing money. The gift was 
made possible by his many friends, and 
was a visible evidence of the esteem in 
which he is held. Expressions of con- 
gratulation came from all over the 
country. 

Throughout Nebraska, Bishop Beech- 
er is known as the ‘Big Bishop.’ He 
is tall, athletic, well-porportioned, strik- 
ing in appearance, with hair that has 
grown white in the service of his Mas- 
ter. During this quarter of a century he 
has labored unremittingly and unwear- 
-ngly for the upbuilding of the Church. 
He presides over a missionary district 
which contains 55,000 square miles. Up 
and down these rivers and valleys in 
Western Nebraska, over the crests of 
the sandhills, from end to end of the 
diocese, from center to circumference, 
back and forth, no man knows how 
many weary miles he has traveled on 
his divine commission. 

Bishop Beecher is one of Nebraska's 
foremost citizens. For the past twenty 
years he has been Grand Chaplain of 
the Masonic Lodge of the State. Far 
ten years he served as Chaplain of the 
Second Regiment Nebraska National 
Guards, and was on the Mexican Bor- 
der during the activities of 1916. He 
is active in the Nebraska Humane So- 
ciety, Vice-President of the Bishop 
Clarkson Memorial Hospital, Omaha, 
and member of the Board ot Trustees 
of Browneil Hall, the Diocesan School 
for: Girls, in Omaha. 

O—_-——_ - ——. 
NEBRASKA. 
Rt. Rey. Ernest V. Shayler, D. D., 
Bishop. 
0 
Bible Translation in Pageant. 

Over a hundred people took part in a 
descriptive pageant of Bible translation 
at Joslyn Memorial, Omaha, on Sunday, 
December 1. Six scenes representing 
“The Council of Carthage,” ‘‘St. Jerome 
at His Translation,’ “The Trial of Wy- 
cliffe,’’ ‘‘Miles Coverdale,” ‘‘The Author- 
ized Version” and ‘The Bible in all 
Languages’’ were presented by various 
groups of young people and churek 
school members. The final scene in- 
cluded the reading of St. John 3:16 im 
Greek, Latin, French, Spanish, Eskima, 
Cree and English by various clergy. 

The production was under the direc 
tion of Miss Eleanor Sprague. 

* ci Co 

The Rev. E. J. Secker, rector of St. 
Mark’s, Florence, was given a pleasant 
surprise party by the Young People of 
his parish recently on the occasion of 
the twentieth anniversary of his ordi- 
nation, 

The Rt. Rev. EH. V. Shayler, Bishop of 
the diocese, was a recent speaker at @ 
gathering of Scottish Rite Masons at 
their Cathedral in Omaha. His subjeet 
was “Seeing Under the Surface of World 
Conditions.” Wm. J. H. Petter: ! 

SOUTHWESLERN VIRGINIA 
Rt. Rev. Robert C. Jett, D. D., Bishop 
$9 << ____ bagel 
Wytheville Has Church School Mission. 

Under the leadership of the Rev. Dr. 
Devall L. Gwathmey, rector, a ndvel 
but most helpful mission, especially in 
the interest of the Church School, Was 
held at St. John’s Church, v} le, 


Wythevil 
from November 11-15, The particular 
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purpose of the mission was to reach 
the parents and sponsors of the young 
people of the parish and deepen their 
sense of responsibility and discipleship. 

The subjects and speakers on the suc- 
cessive days were: “Friendship,” by the 
rector; “‘The Christian Home,” by the 
Rev. Cahrles W. Sydnor of Pulaski; 
“Holy Baptism,’ by. the Rev. Conrad H. 
Goodwin, temporarily residing at 
Wytheville; ‘‘Wider Contacts,’ by the 
rector; “1 Message to Youth,’’ by the 
Rev. J. F. W. Feild of Christ Church, 
Roanoke, 

On Thursday, preceding the service, 
there was a Christmas Box program 
and a dedication of Church School 
teachers. The members of young peo- 
ple’s societies of all denominations in 
the town were invited to hear the ad- 
dress of the Rev. Mr. Feild on Friday. 

The attendance at the services was 
excellent, a heavy rain on Tuesday 
failed to dampen the enthusiasm of the 
‘preacher or the people, and the mission 
as a whole was considered a distinct 
-success. 

Tey Ate 


te) 
GEORGIA. 
Rt. Rev. F. F. Reese, D. D., Bishop 
Rt. Rev. M. S. Barnwell, D D., Coadjutor. 


0 
Armistice Day Services. 

A quiet day of prayer was observed 
by the Woman’s Auxiliary on Armistice 
Day in all the local parishes. 

An impressive Armistice Day service 
‘was held at St. John’s Church, Savan- 
nah, on the Sunday before Armistice 
Day. A special program of music ap- 
propriate to the day was sung by the 
boys’ and men’s choirs under the direc- 
tion of William Brooke Reeve, organist 
and choirmaster. The Rev. C. C. J. Car- 
penter is rector of St. John’s Church. 

*)) Ho o¥ : 
Bishop Barnwell Visitor to Savannah. 

Bishop Barnwell, who spent last week 
in Savannah, was kept busy attending 
receptions and making addresses to the 
congregations of the local parishes. 

On November 12, he gave a mission- 
ary talk to the Men’s Club of St. John’s 
Church. 

Wednesday evening the Bishop and 
Mrs. Barnwell were guests at the an- 
nual parish dinner of St. Paul’s Church. 
Likewise on Friday evening at St. Mich- 
ael and All Angels’ Church. On both 
occasions the Bishop made inspiring 
italks on the Every Member Canvass. 

A reception was tendered Bishop and 
“Mrs. Barnwell by the four congregations 
of the city on Thursday evening, in the 
‘Gold Room of the DeSoto Hotel. Sev- 
eral hundred attended. In the receiv- 
ing line were Bishop Reese and his 
daughter, Mrs. E. B. Freyer, and the 
rectors of the parishes and their wives. 

* * * 
Negro Delegation Seeks Advice on Italio- 

. Ethiopian Issues. 

The Savannah Evening Press con- 
tains the following in its issue of No- 
vember 4: 

“Last evening a delegation of Negro 
citizens visited St. Augustine’s Hpisco- 
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pal Church and requested that Archdea- 
con J. Henry Brown, vicar, set them 
straight on the Italo-Ethiopian conflict 
and its relation to the American Ne- 
gro, 

Among other things, the Archdeacon 
said, “There is no relation between the 
American Negro and the Ethiopian, al- 
though the sentiment of racial sympa- 
thy is generally evident. For reasons, 
that the American Negro does not root 
biologically in Ethiopian soil, he is de- 
void of ‘the fatherland’ emotions so evi- 
dent in other racial strains making up 
the population of this country. Com- 
ing as his ancestors did from the West 
Coast of Africa, a separating distance 
of probably 3,000 miles, it is doubtful 
if even a very small fractional part of 
the Negro population ever gave any 
thought to Ethiopia until the corona- 
tion of Emperor Haile Selassie, and no 
remote idea of racial identification was 
faintly registered until the present mis- 
understanding between the two coun- 
tries.”’ 

Again he called attention to the fact 
that ‘‘Ehiopians as such, have held 
themselves aloof and apart from Afri- 
can natives, and aside from the ques- 
tion of color, there are not uniting bonds 
sufficiently attractive to move a sub- 
stantial number to volunteers for serv- 
ice, even though there were no national 
barriers preventing such a project.” 

He advised his hearers ‘‘to keep cool, 
and remember as citizens of the United 
States they were duty bound to observe 
strictly the neutrality proclamation of 
the President and not permit a few radi- 
cals and self-seekers to unduly excite 
actions which may later cause bitter 
reaction.” 

Julia St. Clair Moore. 
€ * * 


Bishop and Mrs. Barnwell were re- 
cently tendered a reception by the con- 
gregation of the Church of the Good 
Shepherd, Augusta. On Sunday the 
Bishop confirmed a class presented by 
the rector, the Rev. H. Hobart Barber, 
and celebrated the Holy Communion. 

* %* * 
Annual Banquet. 


The Rev. Geoffrey Horsfield, rector of 
St. Paul’s Church, Savannah, responded 
to the toast, “The Pious and Immortal 
Memory of St. Andrew” at the one hun- 
dred and eighty-fifth annual banquet of 
St. Andrew’s Society, on St. Andrew’s 
Day. The Rev. S. B. McGlohon, former 
rector of St. Paul’s Church, is chaplain 
of the Society. 

Julia St. Clair Moore. 


o- 
. NEW JERSEY. 

Rt. Rev. Paul Matthews, D. D., Bishop. 

Rt. Rev. A. W. Knight, D. D., Coadjutor. 
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Pre-Advent Retreat Led by Bishop 
Johnson of Colorado. 

On Wednesday and Thursday, No- 
vember 13 and 14, Bishop Johnson led 
the pre-Advent retreat at St. Martin’s 
Retreat House, Bernardsville. His sub- 
ject was ‘The Ministry’, considered in 
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its three phases of priest, teacher and 
pastor. 

The Retreat House is beautifully 
situated on a hill with a plot of thirty 
acres of woodland surrounding it. Mr. 
Sturgiss, the warden, makes everyone 
feel immediately at home in the Re- 
treat House, and Mr. Conover, the rector 
of the parish, makes one feel even more 
welcome by his own fine spirit of 
geniality and kindliness. The early 
services each day were held in the 
parish church, and the other services 
in the improvised chapel in the Retreat 
House. 

It is a real treat to attend such a re- 
treat. The experience and understand- 
ing of such a man as Bishop Johnson 
cannot help but bring a new vision of the 
office and work of the ministers of 
Christ. There was an attendance of 
about fifteen, coming from Brooklyn, 
Newark, and the Diocese of New Jersey. 

* * * 

At the November meeting of the Nor- 
folk Clericus, the guest speaker was 
the Rev. Richard H. Baker, Jr., dioce- 
san chairman of the Forward Move- 
ment Committee in the Diocese of Mary- 
land. Mr. Baker described the work 
of the Forward Movement in Maryland. 

* * * 

The Tidewater Vestrymen’s Associa- 
tion held a dinner on November 21, at 
St. Peter’s Church, Norfolk. The Rev. 
Beverley D. Tucker, D. D., of St. Paul’s, 
Richmond, spoke on the ‘‘Larger Loyal- 
ties of Vestrymen.’’ 


0 
ATLANTA. 
Rt. Rev. Henry J. Mikell, D. D., Bishop. 
0. 


The Sewanee Bishops and Regents 
met in Atlanta on Wednesday, Decem- 
ber 4. The entire Province was repre- 
sented. 

A new lighted cross has been placed 
upon the ridgepole of the Church of the 
Ascension, Cartersville. This is a thank 
offering given by Mrs. Madison Bell. 
The church is on the main highway be- 
tween Atlanta and Chattanooga and the 
lighted cross acts as a beacon, not only 
to Cartersville, but to many a traveler 
as well. 

The Ladies’ Guild presented the 
Church of the Ascension with a pair of 
five ‘branch candlelabra in memory of 
Mrs. Lillian Bradley. The Bishop con- 
secrated these on a recent visit to Car- 
tersville. 

Audria Bandy Gray. 


= Oo——_ 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Rt. Rev. Francis M. Taitt, S. T. D., Bishop. 
oO 


Dioceses of Delaware and Pennsylvania 
Combine for Conference. 

Clergy of the Diocese of Delaware 
united with the clergy in this diocese 
in the All-Day Clergy Conference called 
by Bishop Taitt, and the Diocesan Com- 
mission on the Forward Movement held 
in Philadelphia December 11, and which 
was conducted by the Rt. Rev. Henry 
W. Hobson, Bishop of Southern Ohio, 
who is also Chairman of the General 
Convention Commission on the Forward 
Movement. 

The Clergy Conference, which was 
held in the Church of the Holy Trinity, 
followed a Celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion and was succeeded at night by 
the Dinner and Conference for Laymen 
in the ball room of the Penn Athletic 
Club. Many of the visiting clergy from 
Delaware remained to attend the Lay- 
men’s meeting, which was under the 
auspices of the Church Club, an organi- 
zation of prominent laymen of the dio- 
eese. Bishop Hobson, Bishop Taitt and 
Rey. Wallace E. Conkling, rector of St. 
Luke’s, Germantown, were the principal 
speakers, 
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Large Centrally Located Residence Gift 
W. C. M.H. 
Announcement was made yesterday 
that the Church Mission of Help, an or- 
ganization of the Church in this dio- 
cese, and which for more than twenty 
years has directed its efforts to the prob- 
lems of unadjusted girls in the com- 
munity, including the problems of un- 
married mothers, has been the recipient 
of the gift of a large centrally located 
residence to be its headquarters and to 
provide it with the opportunity of ex- 
panding its service to the community. 
The property, 2139 Locust Street, 
Philadelphia, a large four-story house 
a few doors east of Twenty-second 
Street, it was said, was the gift of a 
member of the Board of Managers of 
The Church Mission of Help, and in ad- 
dition the gift also included the nucleus 
of an Endowment Fund. The donor, 
who preferred to remain anonymous, 
Was represented in the transfer of the 
property by the William I. Mirkil Co. 
The house which is one of the most at- 
tractive in the Rittenhouse Square sec- 
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tion of the city, has a frontage of twen- 
ty-two feet. 

Immediate steps, it was said, will be 
taken to prepare for occupancy of the 
house by The Church Mission of Help 
and its furnishing to meet the require- 
ments of the work which the organiza- 
tion is doing. Arrangements are being 
made for its dedication by Bishop Taitt 
the latter part of the month. In addi- 
tion to providing needed larger quarters 
for its expanding work, the house will 
include a chapel, which will be the heart 
of the house, and also accommodations 
for girls, the latter for temporary shel- 
ter when needed of for further study. 

The Church Mission of Help, which 
is one of the member agencies of the 
Community Fund of Philadelphia and 
Vicinity, successor to the Welfare Fed- 
eration, was started shortly after the 
outbreak of the World War in 1914 by 


Episcopalians who felt the Church had 
a definite and needed service it could 
give, in giving protection to young 
womanhood. During its history it has 


Hymnals and Prayer Books 


for 


Christmas 


With the approach of Christmas each parish should make pro- 


vision for an ample supply of Hymnals and Prayer Books. 


A gift 


of a number of copies might be made by some generous parishioner 


or by groups within the parish. 


In the interest of improved congregational singing, the General 


Convention has urged all churches to place the musical edition of the 


Hymnal in the hands of the congregation so far as possible. 


As publishers of the authorized and approved Hymnal of the 


Church, as well as the Prayer Book, in behalf of the Church Pension 


Fund, we solicit your order. 


HYMNALS 

Standard Musical Edition at 
$1.20 per copy (or $1.00 per copy 
in lots of 100 or more). 

Special Choir Edition, heavily 
reinforced, at $1.50 per copy (or 
$1.30 per copy in lots of 100 or 
more). 

Word Edition in red or blue 
cloth at 40 cents per copy. 


PRAYER BOOKS 
Pew Edition, 314x515, in va- 
rious colors, at 35 cents per copy. 
Chancel Edition, 5x71, in va- 
rious colors, and with larger type, 
at 60 cents per copy. 


CIRCULARS SENT ON REQUEST 


Order Direct from 


The Church Hymnal Corporation 


(a subsidiary of the Church Pension Fund) 


20 Exchange Place, New York 
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Classified Advertisments and Notices 


All notices 
this department 
to contracts of any length. 
sitions. No advertisement 

Copy for this department must 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


CHURCH VESTMENTS. 
Cathedral Studio, Church embroideries, 


Altar and Pulpit Hangings. Stoles from 
$6.50. Burse and veil from $10. Surplice 
from $8. Send for complete line of pure 


‘Trish linens by the yard. Silks, fringes 
and gold thread. Embroidered emblems 
ready to apply. Altar Guild Handbook, 
50c. 

L. V. MACKRILLE 

11 W. Kirke St., Chevy Chase, 
Washington, D. C. 
Telephone Wisconsin 2752. 

CHURCH LINEN. 

FINE IRISH LINEN specially selected 
for Church use. 36 inches to 54 inches 
wide, cut any length. Sample of 12 qua~ 
lities on request. Mary Fawcett Com- 
pany, 812 Berkeley Ave., Trenton, N. J. 


FRUIT CAKE, 
Old Virginia Fruit Cake, per pound, 
$1.00; Plum Pudding, two-pound can, $1.00. 
Postage paid. Mrs. G. R. Segar, Stormont, 


Va. 
ee 


- FOUNTAIN PENS. 
LIFETIME GUARANTEED FOUNTAIN 
PENS, price 75 cents each or (2) pens for 
$1.25, postpaid. These pens are guaran- 
teed to give satisfaction. Colors—pearl- 
gray, the same pens that sell in stores 
for $2 
I also take subscriptions for all maga- 
zines published, at publisher’s rates, or 
less, and I will appreciate 


befriended more than 3,300 girls in 


every way. 


S. H. Warnock. 


Persona! Notes 


Clerical Changes. 


The Rev. A. R. Eldon Garrett, since 
1929 Missionary-in-Charge of St. Hilda’s 
Mission, River Rouge, Michigan, with 
oversight of St. Michael’s Mission, Lin- 
coln Park, became rector of Christ 
Church, Flint, Michigan, on December 
10. Mr. Garrett came to Michigan from 
the Diocese of Huron, Canada, to take 
up work in St. Hilda’s. Christ Church, 
Flint, has been without a resident cler- 
gyman for the past six months. 


The Rev. Clifton Macon, D. D., has 
become locum tenens at St. John’s 
Church, Charleston, Kanawha County, 
West Virginia, until the vestry has se- 
lected the next rector. Dr. Macon be- 
gan his duties on the First Sunday in 
Advent. 


The Rev. Keith Chidester, of St. 
John’s, Michigan, has accepted a call 
to All Saints’ Parish, Winter Park, Flor- 
ida, and will take charge of his new 
field early in December. His wife is 
a daughter of the Rev. Carroll L. Bates, 
retired, who now lives in Winter Park. 


Ordinations. 

The Rev. William Butler Sperry, a 
native of Florida, Vicar of Grace Chapel, 
in the Parish of Grace Church, New 
York, was ordained to the priesthood 
by the Rt. Rev. Arthur Selden Lloyd, D. 
D., Senior Suffragan Bishop of the Dio- 
cese, at a service in the Chapel on Sat- 
urday morning, December 7. This was 
the first service of ordination ever held 
in the Chapel, which provides a neigh- 
borhood center and house of worship for 
the community. 

Dr. W. Russell Bowie, rector of Grace 
Church, preached the sermon, and the 
Rev. E. Felix Kloman, assistant, pre- 
sented the candidate for ordination. 

The Rev. Mr. Sperry has been Vicar 


your orders. 


. to sell 


and advertisements, excepting positions wanted, will be inserted in 
at a rate of 20 cents per agate line each insertion. . 
A rate of 15 cents per line is made to persons seeking po- 
accepted for less than 50 cents. ; 

be received not later than Tuesday of the week in 
which it is intended that the first insertion shall appear. 


Special rates 


Sold by a shut-in. Edward P. Broxton, 
1426 Arsenal Avenue, Augusta, Ga, 


ARE YOUR KEYS WORTH A QUAR- 
TER? Send me 25c. and I will stamp your 
name on a metal key tag (ring included). 
Name plates for dog collars and trunks, 
twenty-five cents, 

I also take subscriptions for all maga- 
zines published, at pwhblisher’s rates, or 
less, and I will appreciate your orders. 
Sold by a shut-in. Edward P. Broxton, 
1426 Arsenal Avenue, Augusta, Ga. 


COMMUNION . 

IN SHEETS, OR WAFERS. MONTHLY 

SUPPLIES ARE BEST. . Address Mrs. T. 
T. Walsh, Walterboro, South Carolina. 


BREAD 


‘WOODLAWN” FRUIT CAKES. 

Rich and fragrant, of the choicest in- 
gredients. Will keep fresh and moist by 
special process of cooking. Packed in at- 
tractive metal boxes—2, 3 and 5 pound 
sizes. Shipped prepaid anywhere in U. S. 

Fruit Cakes $1.00 1b. Pecan Fruit 
Cake and White Fruit Cake, $1.15 pound. 

MISS SARAH BLACKBURN CROWN, 

“Woodlawn,” Berryville, Va. 


PECAN NUTS, 


LARGE, BEST QUALITY, PAPER 
SHELL PECANS, at 15 cents per pound 
for ten or more pounds, or 20 cents per 
pound for smaller orders. Transportation 
charges extra. 

MRS. FRED B. JONES, 


Gloucester, Va. 


of Grace Chapel since May, when he 
succeeded the Rev. Francis A. Sanborn. 
He is a graduate of General Theological 
Seminary, and before making a decision 
to enter the ministry, was engaged in 
business. He received a personal vita- 
tion from General Pershing for his dis- 
tinguished war service, and following 
the Armistice was Manager of the Cas- 
ualty Office at General Headquarters in 


France. He was formerly Secretary of 
the Chamber of Commerce at Delray, 
Florida, and during that time was a 


Vestryman and Secretary-Treasvrer 
St. Paul’s Mission. 


of 


The Rev. Andrew McCoy Van Dyke 
was advanced to the priesthood by the 
Rt. Rev. John C. Ward, D. D., Bishop 
of the Diocese of Erie, on St. Andrew’s 
Day, November 30, in St. Laurence 
Church, Osceola Mills, Pa. Mr. Van 
Dyke was presented by his father, the 
Very Rev. W. E. Van Dyke. The ser- 
mon was preached by the Bishop. Mr. 
Van Dyke is now priest in charge of the 
Clearfield County Missions, with resi- 
dence at Osceola Mills. 


Deaths. 
Deaconess Beeson. 

A Deaconess Fannie Beeson, a worker 
in St. Andrew’s Mission, Addystown, 
Ohio, the past thirty-five years, died No- 
vember 15, in her seventy-eighth year. 

The funeral service was conducted 
November 18, in St. Andrew’s, by 
Bishop Hobson of Southern Ohio, as- 
sisted by the Rev. Stephen H. Alling. 

Deaconess Beeson was a native of 
Ironton, Ohio. Her early years were 
spent in Cincinnati and Washington, 
C. H., Ohio. She was set apart as dea- 
foness by the late Bishop Vincent. 


CASH PAID for old envelopes u be- 
tween 1845 and 1865. any: somteeaten 
dreds of dollars each. Look in that old 
trunk in attic or barn and send them for 
inspection and offer. You are not obliged 

unless my offer is satisfactory. 
Keep inside letters if desired. Don’t write 
dates on envelopes. I am thoroughly ac- 
quainted with all early U. and Con- 
federate issues. Pack jin box or between 
cardboards to ‘prevent wrinkling in mails. 
Reference—publisher of Religious Herald. 
Act now and get youd money before 


Christmas. Harold ‘ 
Marshall, Mich. AS a 
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YOUTH AND 
EDUCATION 


This is the theme of Forward Movement 
literature for Epiphany-Pre-Lent. 
subject of the 


The general manual, 


FORWARD 


—day by days 


is Growth and Training in Home and 
Church. Price, fifty copies, for $1.00. 


SPECIAL BOOKLETS 


The Forward Movement Commission is 
publishing special material prepared by 
the Department of Religious Education, 
National Council, for use during this 
season. It includes: “Youth and Edu- 
cation,’’ a booklet giving a parish pro- 
gram for this period, to be used by lead- 
ers, teachers, parent-teacher groups, etc. 
Price 10 cents per copy. 


“Your Parish and Its Young People,’ 
a smaller booklet dealing with youth 
activities. Price 5 cents per copy. 


Place your orders for the manual and 
the booklets NOW before the rush of 
the Christmas holidays. Don’t take a 
chance on forgetting. 


You will also save the Commission 
much time and money if you will make 
your remittances with your orders. 
Send your orders TODAY to: 

THE FORWARD MOVEMENT 


223 West Seventh Street, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A BIBLE for 75c 


(Postpaid). 
For Bible Classes, Students and Churches. 


Handy in size, large black face type— 
easily read. Contains aids to the Study 
of the Bible. Colored maps. Colored il- 
lustrations. Cellophane jacket * * * slip 


cover. Authorized King James Version. 
Beautiful red edges. Bound in black Ke- 
ratol flexible binding. Title stamped in 
gold—front and back. 
LEARY’S . 
The Largest Old Book Store. 
in America, 

Known the World over for Books of 
every description. : 
NINTH ST. below MARKET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


=f 


Edin . Gorham 


ESTABLISHED 1900 


Publishers, Booksellers and 
distributors of Religious 


reereygcreregs ee 
(eee 


Literature and Art. Also 
Religious and General F 
Christmas Cards, Bibles, 


Prayer Books, Hymnals, 
Altarand Devotional books. 
Prompt attention given to 
mail orders. Catalogues 
on request. 


WDA 


OATES MAE LAL CARLA CULE AKL: 
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($433,439.26 


To be collected by the Dioceses in December 


for the work of the general Church 


Relying on pledges of members of the Church, 

the Dioceses notified the National Council to 

EXPEC TCULING 6195 tte Mien ohh ee ee $1,381,500.00 
Up to December first the dicceses had remitted 948,064.74 


Balance to be collected in December..... $ 433,435.26 


{The National Council has appropriated every dollar of this money and 
confidently depends on you, the loyal members of the Church, to make 
good on your pledges. 


{Collections to December Ist this year are $106,950.36 greater than during 
the same period last year; however, they are only 68% of the amount 
pledged for the whole year. 


SPECIAL NOTE 


{Several dioceses have found that the amount reported last January as 
their “Expectation” did not represent their ability and willingness to 
share the missionary task of the Church and have already overpaid the 
expected amount. It is hoped that many other dioceses will make the 
same discovery and do more than they expected. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 


Educational 


Che Bishop Papne 
Divinity School 


The accredited Seminary of the 
Church for training colored men for 
the ministry. The curriculum covers 
the full course for Deacon’s. and 
Priest’s Orders. The degree of D. D 
also awarded. 

For catalogue and 
ply to 
Rev. F. G. Ribble, M. A. D. D., Dean, 
Petersburg, Va. 


information, aDp- 


Christ Church School 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY, VA. 


A country school for boys; well located. 
College preparatory, moderate cost. Per- 
sonal attention; scholarships. Apply to 
Wm. D. Smith, Jr., Headmaster, for infor- 
mation, Christchurch, Va. 


The General Theological 
Seminary 


’ CHELSEA SQUARE, NEW YORK 

The next Academic year begins on 
the last Wednesday in September. 

Special students admitted and Grad- 
uate Courses for graduates of other 
Theological Seminaries. 

The requirements for admission and 
other particulars can be had from THE 
DEAN, 1 Chelsea Square, New York, 
NEY 


ST. MARGARET'S SCHOOL 


TAPPAHANNOCK, VIRGINIA. 

A Church School for girls. Boarding 
Department limited to 70. College: Pre- 
paratory Course and Intermediate Grades. 
Athletics. ‘Very moderate cost. 

Country life and simplicity without iso- 
lation. Beautiful grounds on Rappahan- 
nock River. Three dormitories for differ- 
ent stages. 

EDITH LATANH, Headmistress. 


Che Virginia Theological 


Seminary 
ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA. 
For catalogue and other information, 
Address THE DEAN. 


The Episcopal Theological School 


Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
Affiliated with Harvard University. 
Dean H. R. Washburn, 3 Mason Street. 


The Beckford School 


WOODSTOCK, VIRGINIA. 

A school for younger boys. Second 
Srade through Junior High School. On 
modern farm in Shenandoah Valley. Sum- 
mer camp. Limited enrollment. Fifty 
dollars monthly. 

EDMUND BURKE WHELAN, 
Headmaster, 


L. T. CHRISTIAN 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR 
SouJevard-Park and Patterson Avenue 
Richmond, Va 

Office Never Ciosed 
Prices te meet depressed conditions 
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THOUGHTS for the 
THOUGHTFUL 


The sum of heresy is living in disre- 
gard of God. 


“He who faces a day without God 
looks upon a forlorn struggle. 


It is not the strength of our faith, 
but the strength of Christ that saves. 
—Selected. 


A missionary urge is an inevitable 
expression of living Christianity. 


The Bible has been the Magna Charta 
of the poor and oppressed. 
—Thomas Huxley. 


“The charities that soothe and heal and 
bless 

Are scattered at the feet of man like 
flowers.”’ 


The wireless message would not reach 
so far in the darkness if it did not go 
up to Heaven first. 

—Hugh Redwood. 


We never follow Christ to defeat, but 
to victory; never to smaller things, but 
to larger; never to a lower plane of 
character, but to a higher. 


All the while, did we only see, 
We walk in the Lord’s own company; 
We fight, but ’tis He who nerves our 


arm; 

He turns the arrows, which else might 
harm, 

And. out of the storm He brings a calm. 

—Selected. 

It is little matter at what hour of the 
day 

The righteous fall asleep. Death can- 
not come 


To him untimely who has learned to die. 
The less of this brief life, the more 
of Heaven; 
The shorter time, 

tality. 


the longer immor- 


It would be well for us if we could 
imitate that beautiful man of God, 
Bishop Whipple, who said, “‘For the last 
forty years I have been trying to see 
the features of Jesus Christ in every 
man that differs from me.” 

—Rev. Hubert Brooke. 


“T have not lost a minute in worrying 
over the alleged conflict between the 
Church and science. There is no con- 
flict,’’ he asserted, “for truth will pre- 
vail, and truth will not damage the 
Church, but rather it will broaden one’s 
conception of God’s grace and power 
over the universe.”’ 


The Lord’s Supper is not only a me- 
morial before men, but a memorial be- 
fore the angels, and before God Him- 
self. Hach time we come to the Lord’s 
table should mark a new beginning of 
richer fellowship with Christ, of deeper 
spiritual life, of more abounding love 
for our fellow Christians. We feed by 
faith; as the bread and the fruit of the 
vine become part of our physical bod- 
ies, so do we really partake of Christ 
spiritually.—R. C. McQuilkin. 


Of all the figures and metaphors em- 
ployed in the Bible to describe what 
it does for the soul of man, I think 
this of the lantern and the light is the 
best. We do not carry lanterns by day- 
light. The Bible is not the sunlight; 


but it is what the Psalmist called it, ‘a 


lamp unto our feet and a light unto bite 
path’? amid the shadows of this world. 
—Dr. C. E. MacCartney. 
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CONFIRMATION 
PAPERS 


By 
CANON F. E. HOWITT 
. Confirmation and Baptism 
. Baptism and the Christian Covenant 
. The Baptismal Covenant—Repentance. 


The Beptismal Covenant—Faith and the 
Faith. 


. The Baptismal Covenant—The Faith. 
. The Baptismal Covenant—Obedience 
. The Lord’s Supper. 

The Means of Grace. 


PoOnr 


WIA SM 


A series of Pein pamphlets compiled 
by Canon F. E. Howitt. They have an in- 
estimable value in instructing thane who con- 
template membership in the Church, and for 
impressing the already confirmed with the 
sacredness and meaning of this holy ritual. 
Price, single pamphlet, each...... wae 
Complete set of eight 


Order from 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN 
COMPANY 


Richmond, Va. 


XANTHINE 


will hereafter be sold in the new style 
bottle and package. Always best for 
the hair. Not to dye, but restores the 
color, promotes growth and prevents 


dandruff. 
Price, $1.00 at druggists, or sent pre- 
paid by us, 
XANTHINE CO., Richmond, Va. 


The Ewart’s Cafeteria 


EXICELLENT FOOD 
REASONABLE PRICES 


Richmond, Va. 
112-114 N. 5th St. 
Norfolk, Va. 
112-114 Market St. 
Washington, D. C. 
522 13th, N. W. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 
15th and Chestnut Sts. 


Some Important Facts in 
English Church History 


EXAMINED AND REVIEWED 


By 
REV. W. P. WITSELL, D. D. 

This is an illuminating and instruc- 
tive review of the history of the Epis- 
copal Church in England from the ear- 
liest records, with commentaries on the 
book with the above title compiled by 
the Rev. C. L. Wells, D. D., of Sewanee, 
Tenn. f 

As a digest of the records of the es- 
tablishment and growth of the Church; 
its maintenance and continuity of exist- 
ence as an independent religious body 
amid the vicissitudes of early English 
politics, and efforts of outside interfer- 
ence, this review affords a valuable fund 
of information to churchmen. 

In pamphlet form. 
Price, 25 cents 
For sale by 
SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN co. — == 
Richmond, Va. 


A NATIONAL CHURCH PUBLICATION 


DESIGNED FOR THE PROMOTION OF PRACTICAL PIETY, THE DIFFUSION OF RELIGIOUS AND GENERAL 
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“Behold, J bring you good tidings of great jop!”’ 


FOURTH SUNDAY IN ADVENT. 


LETTERS TO THE 
EDITOR 


God Saves Everybody. 


Mr. Editor: 

One wonders why God is so often 
called upon to save the Church. It 
must be because of the value of the 
Church to the world. Recently there 
has appeared an article in one of the 
current magazines by a rector of an 
Episcopal Church. He is of the opinion 
that God alone can save the Church 
Almost everyone would agree that God 
alone can save the church. Upon re- 
flection, I think it can be asserted that 
only God can save everything else and 
everybody. It seems strang. in these 
days when all are crying for a “way 
out” the Christian Church should: be 
singled out by a priest as the one thing 
in the world in need of salvation, Any 
one who knows history, knows the 
Church is some better than the time in 
which she lives. In every endeavor of 
life today men are “groping”’ for a bet- 
ter way to “carry on.” The Church 
may be, in fact always has been, in need 
of salvation, so is everybody in every 
walk of life. Wherever men are, there 
is present the need of salvation. Suppose 
one turned the searchlight on the per- 
sonalities of the leaders in the thou- 
sand and one endeavors of men today. 
The same weaknesses are evident that 
make even ministers of the gospel, fall 
short of what they might or ought to be 
What class of men today, has as a 
whole “lived up’’ to a profession of 
righteousness more truly that men in 
the ministry of the Christian Church? 
Most failures (so-called) in the minis- 
try, have come about because of a lack 
of ‘‘fair dealing’ in matters of relation- 
ship between servant and those served. 
To complain about a system does not in- 
volve the kind of men, who have be 
come victims of a wrong procedure in 
Church government. There are many 
good men in the ‘‘banking” system tc- 
day. Good men are found in ‘“‘systems” 
of business and they can but carry on 
or starve. Concentration of power in 


the hands of the few is coming to be 
felt by many to be a wrong system, in 
so far as economic salvation 
cerned. 


is con- 
Destruction of what is——is no 
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remedy for existing evils. The price 


Russia has paid is too high even to get 
rid of a corrupt government and Church 
as well. It is not just, that thousands 
should die because a few have abused 
privileges wrongly secured. Although 
great utilities in America have been 
exploited by corrupt individuals, the fact 
remains, public utilities, carried on for 
the good of the many, are of use and 
should not be destroyed. In the whole 
economic structure of society, to right 
wrongs, God is needed. The Church suf- 
fers from the weakness of men. There 
are “rotters” in the ministry as every- 
where else. It is however ‘‘a mean bird 
that befouls his own nest.’’ For 50 years 
the writer has lived in Church circles, 
met hundreds of clergymen, had dinned 
into his ears, the hardness of life in the 
ministry; never has he been able to dis- 
cern in men of any other walk of life, 
higher values ordinarily attained. We 
must try, it is true, as Dean Bell of 
Providence would have us, to be men 
of one hundred per cent in the ministry, 
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whether commissioned in the Episcopal, 
Roman Catholic or any other Church. 
In the last analysis it depends upon a 
man’s relationship to God. Let us all 
pray to God not only to save the Church, 
but to save men in every walk of life. 
Francis H. Richey. 
Maplewood, N. J. 
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And a Merry Christmas to All. 

We have so much at Christmas time that tradition 
is hard to observe. Long ago in America we gave 
up efforts to have the yule log, but we have acquired 
many of the traditions of old England and in recent 
years, possibly because we have received many immi- 
grants, other European customs have been called to 
our attention. 

It has been said that Charles Dickens’ ‘‘Christmas 
Carol’’ brought back to the mid-Victorians the lost 
art of what Christmas really could be. Certainly in 
America we can claim that Washington Irving, even 
earlier, called Americans back to a real sense of how 
beautiful Christmas customs are. Pioneers faced with 
hardships in working out the problems of settling in 
new and dangerous territory, could not very readily 
have the beauties of a beautiful season, and then there 
was a certain distrust in some religious quarters of a 
feast day that, could easily assume pagan characteris- 
tics if not watched carefully. But we learn that Santa 
Claus, the more modern version of St. Nicholas, whose 
real day was December 6, was probably added by the 
early Dutch settlers in New York. 

The Christmas tree, from our Druid ancestors via 
Germany, has also claimed a place of permanency. We 
have some devout readers of The Southern Churchman, 
who righteously are praying for the preservation of 
trees, and beg us to help discourage so much cutting in 
the name of Christmas. Perhaps with all of our mod- 
ern science, we can make a synthetic tree that will give 
a perfect feeling of a tree and yet not destroy the 
works of God. But to us, Christmas without the tree 
is just an impossibility! 

Fortunately there is a return to good taste in carols. 
Carols, originally were accompanied by a dance, or 
probably, more correctly, the dance was accompanied 
by earols. The Forward Movement has encouraged the 
increased use of a creche, and even gives us simple 
directions in the manufacture of one at home and with 
paste-board. Perhaps there will be families who will 
gather round the manger with its little figure of the 
Holy Family and sing carols. Many a beautiful lullaby 
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has first been sung in families where the creche was 
centred and where there was a real babe to lull to 
sleep. But the tinkly tunes about Santa Claus are 
dying out in favor of the folk song earol, and it is 
all for the best. 

We have, perhaps, a prejudice against the mid- 
night service. Of course the time historically is a good 
one, but Christmas is a family day and good families 
where the children are little will be busy filling stock- 
ings and tired after the job is done. We are almost 
sorry that this service in many places has taken the 
place of the good old Morning Prayer when the whole 
family came and filled the family pew. And by the 
way, does anybody have Morning Prayer on Christmas 
any more? There was a time when it was thought 
religiously a much more suitable service for Christmas 
than Holy Communion—at least at the main service 
in the morning. 

We wonder what will be the type of music sung most 
often this Christmas? Once there was a tendency to 
think that anything over-elaborate was appropriate. 
Simple tunes to simple hymns and cradle songs about 
the Child Who made all children beautiful, are much 
more festal. The Russians have some very exquisite 
Christmas hymns, and contrary to popular opinion, 
they are easy to sing. 

But Christmas is a feast that never can lose its real 
meaning. The commercial interests may seem to gain 
eontrol, and the football games may even hold sway, 
but always in our minds we know that it is the day 
in which God exhalted man to relationship with Him. 
Its story, ever simple but ever real, is the story of a 
babe, and the innocence and beauty of that story can 
never die. May we wish that real and true joy to all of 
our readers! 

A Christmas Truce. 

We remember a few years ago the Bishop of New 
York suggested in the midst of theological debate 
that a truce be called until after Christmas. May 
we humbly suggest that the matter of Bishop Torok 
be delayed until after the New Year begins? 
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Church and World Problems as Others See Them 


Christmas the Miracle. 
By Charles Henry Brent. 


The following Christmas message was written by 
the late Right Rev. Charles Henry Brent, Bishop of the 
Episcopal Diocese of Western New York, for publi- 
cation in the Buffalo Courier-Express on December 
25, 1926. It is reprinted here by permission of that 


newspaper. 


The fertilizing river, Christmas, the greatest miracle 
in a world of miracles, flows carolling through the 
vineyards of the human race with strong, unhurrying 
tide. In itself it is so simple, the anniversary of a 
Baby’s birth. Its influence is so amazing, the conver- 
sion of a selfish world to unselfishness. It glides with 
magic power. With its benediction it caresses the 
banks of time. Cities of Joy are enriched at its touch 
‘as it goes singing on its way; barren wastes are fructi- 
fied ; hardened hearts are softened. So full of loving mo- 
tive is it that it would fain convert the toiling valleys 
of men into the smiling uplands of the Kingdom of God. 

The first characteristic of Christmas is its winsome 
beauty. Its introduction to earth was with a mother’s 
lullaby, an angelic chorus with pastoral homage and 
kindly gifts. As it began, so it continued its course— 
in royal beauty. 

It awoke the hand of art so that the galleries of the 
world have as their choicest treasure, Madonna and 
Child. It charmed to life the poet’s gift of song. Mil- 
ton’s Ode to the Nativity stands as the chief jewel ir a 
corona of simple carols, and noble Christmas verse of 
and to Jesus Christ. His divine majesty does not ob- 
scure His human dearness and nearness. 


“Sleep, little Baby, I love Thee 

Sleep, little King, I am bending above Thee. 
How should I know what to sing 

Here in my arms as I swing Thee to sleep? 
Hushaby low, 

Rockaby so, 

Kings may have wonderful jewels to bring, 
Mother has only a kiss for her King! 

Why should my singing so make me to weep 
Only I know that I love Thee, I love Thee, 
Love Thee, my Little One, sleep.’’ 

—Alfred Noyes. 


‘Around the manger-bed the theologies, the philosv- 
phies, the ethical speculations of the ages linger and 
eircle, and out of the mystie Thing, which is God’s Son, 
they weave their fabrics of thought. Faith, hope and 
love hover over the Babe. In Him they find drink to 
quench their thirst for God, vision to satisfy their 
yearning for the best, the heart’s desire that catches 
us away from self, up into the glad heights of service 
to Him. 

This is the creative wealth with which the Christ- 
mas river runs as it goes lilting through the ages, in 
full tide, offering of its riches to all who will to re- 
ceive. How fitting that the joy-spot of the year should 
be a little Child! What other religion of the world 
has dared to make the birth of a Babe a chief festival 
in its calendar? Only an immortal Babe could create 
an immortal anniversary. Though He grew to taste the 
joys and sorrows of manhood, He is today still the Babe, 


for into and through His maturity He ever preserved, 
unsoiled and unspoiled, the beauty and power of His 
infancy and childhood. He came, bearing in Himself 
God’s best, God’s very best, God’s self, God’s very self. 
For why? That by His self-gift He might demonstrate 
the love which, because of our limitations of intellect, 
we cannot understand. 

So Christmas is gifit-day. Was there ever such an 
orgy of giving as now marks the perennially recurring 
feast! We shall not belittle the spirit of giving even if 
it is not all perfect. It is impossible to kill Christmas. 
Its Author was killed that Christmas might live. For 
one day in the year at any rate we cannot but think of 
others and show our thought by action. Christmas 
compels us. We cannot escape the fertilizing power of 
the insistent Christmas river. It performs the miracle 
annually on a self-seeking world and for the moment 
man lies on a high plane of unselfishness. 


One laments for the little children who know no 
Christmas. The sob comes to my throat as I think of a 
single ‘‘empty stocking.’’ It is the Child who set the 
Christmas river flowing, so that Christmas ean be only 
for children in Yact or children in heart and mind. 
One laments for those who have never learned to give 
from the compulsion of ilove or who give only to those 
who have. We pray the God of Christmas to awaken 
them. 


A wee girl had a sick brother—sick unto death. The 
word went forth that ‘‘only a miracle could save him.”’ 
Little sister pondered over the saying. Her duty be- 
came clear. Gathering together her precious pennies 
she laid them on the counter of a nearby store and 
said she wished to buy a miracle. ‘‘A what, my child ?’’ 
said the clerk. ‘‘A- miracle. I must have a miracle, 
1 have a sick brother and they say only a miracle can 
save him.’’ A big man standing by said to her: ‘‘Lit- 
tle one, I am a miracle. Take me to your brother.’’ 
Hand in hand they went to the sick bed. The big man 
was a wise and skilled physician who became the mir- 
acle that saved her brother’s life. — 

For us, if we only knew it, Christmas is the great 
World Miracle that can alone save our lives from our- 
selves, nationally not less than individually. It gives 
us the Christ. It weans us from selfish calculations, 
politically, industrially and personally. It emanci- 
pates us froin fear. When every day is Christmas Day, 
so far as mutuality of giving goes, the world will not 
be far from the Kingdom of God. 


Light in Darkness. 


By Gardiner L. Tucker. 
In darkness shone the Light that was the Life, 
But darkness spurned the Light to comprehend, 
And hated it, lest greed and lust and strife 
Be bared by Light, if Light should darkness rend. 


The world was made by Him, but when He came 
Into the world, its Maker it denied; 

Unto His own came He, with Mater’s name, 
And that they were His own, His own belied. 


The power that they might sons of God become 
He gave who did receive Him, who were not 
Born of the flesh or blood of man, or from 
Man’s will, but whom the will of God begot. 


Word becaine flesh, and here among us dwelled, — 
And we His glory, grace and truth beheld. 
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Why Christ Came Into the World 


Christ came into the world, as at this time, not only 
to make God known to man, but to make man known 
to himself, that is, his real status in the sight of God 
when the great work of Redemption had been carried 
out. Sin had so marred and disfigured human nature 
that it needed God Himself in the Person of His Son, 
to reveal the possibilities of a perfect manhood. It is 
true that God had made man in His own image, that 
is, with a nature capable of being united to His own, 
and thus revealing, as it were in miniature, the divine 
character. But sin had obscured the divine image in 
man, save that at various times, and in certain out- 
standing personalities, those greater qualities which 
were inherent in human nature, shone out and blessed 
the world. 


Christ Set Men Free to Aspire to Higher Things. 

Christ came to set men free from sin and thus bring 
clearly to view the possibilities which man’s nature 
was capable of attaining. For instance, the human 
mind was set free and enabled to attain to a fuller 
knowledge of God than had ever been possible | efore. 
In Christ, God was manifest in the flesh. This rmani- 
festation made it possible for men to know God as He 
really is, and what is more, to share in the knowledge 
of the divine purpose. This exaltation of the human 
mind is thus described by our Lord Hiinself, in His 
Great Intercessory Prayer, as follows:—‘‘ And this is 
life eternal, that they might know Thee the only true 
God, and Jesus Christ whom Thou hast sent.”’ 


The Higher Road to Human Progress. 

Here we have clearly set forth the higher road to 
human progress. It must be self-evident that no mat- 
‘ter how great the advance made by the human mind 
in its mastery over nature, its greatest avhievements 
must necessarily come from our increased knowledge 
of God and of His plan and purpose with regard to 
mankind. We must surely realize by this time that 
the mind of man has strayed far from the divine pur- 
pose in its inventions of poison gases and other meth- 
ods created to destroy our fellow human beings, thus 
defeating and frustrating the ideal of human brother- 
hood given to us by Christ Himself. St. Paul, refer- 
ring to himself and to his fellow Christians, wrote :— 
‘“But we have the mind of Christ.’’ This can hardly 
be said now, even with regard to Christian people, 
since the first Christmas Message of Peace en Earth 
seems far from being realized after nearly two thou- 
sands years of waiting for its fulfilment. 


The Way of Holiness. 

But Christ not only came to set the mind of man free 
to rise on the wings of faith to the higher life of 
sharing in the knowledge of God and the divine pur- 
pose; He also came to reveal to us the sublime truth 
that being set free from sin we can share in the Holi- 
ness of God. And He Himself set us an exampie of 
how this can be done. In the Sermon on the Mount, 
He sets this wonderful ideal before us:—‘‘Be ye there- 
fore perfect even as your Father which is in heaven 
is perfect.’’ This does not mean that perfection is at- 
tainable in this present life, but it does mean that we 
must aim at the perfect life, as revealed to us in Christ 
Himself, though we must feel as St. Paul did when he 
said :—‘‘Not as though I had already attained, either 
were already perfect.’’ 


The Work of the Spirit of Holiness. 

We must not forget that this work of sanctification, 
that is, sharing in the Holiness cf God, can only be 
attained through the work of the Holy Spirit within 
us, Who comes into our life for that very purpose. 
This is wonderfully and beautifully set forth by St. 
Paul, in writing to the Corinthians:—‘‘But we all, 
with open face, beholding as in a glass the glory of the 
Lord, are changed into the same image from glory to 
glory, even as by the Spirit of the Lord.’’ Christians 
were called to be saints, at the beginning and if a large 
majority of them later had only obeyed the call and 
had become true followers of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
Christendom would not be in the condition it is in to- 
day. And if Christians of our generation would only 
obey the call, and aim at the perfect life, the world 
would soon be transformed and the heathen nations 
would see in it something to be desired rather than 
something to be distrusted, at any rate as it is repre- 
sented to them by those who while bearing the Name 
of Christ, show no likeness to Him. Christ came into 
this world to show us a way of life which alone would 
make earth more like heaven and the Kingdom of God 
a reality. 


The Supreme Motive. 

There is one other reason why Christ came into the 
world on the first Christmas Day; it was to bring a 
new vital force to regenerate the life of mankind, and 
to bring men together in the bond of a fraternal rela- 
tionship, which will eventually make them all one. 
This vital force is love, the most powerful, the noblest 
and purest of all the motives which govern mankind. 
In his vision of the New Jerusalem, which St. John 
saw on the Isle of Patmos, we are told:—‘‘And he 
showed me a pure river of water of life, clear as erys- 
tal, proceeding out of the throne of God and of the 
Lamb.’’ Rev. 22:1. Near the end of this same chapter, 
we read:—‘‘And the Spirit and the bride say, Come. 
And let him that heareth say, Come. And let him that 
is athirst come. And whosoever will, let him take the 
water of life freely.’’ Here it would seem that we have 
represented to us the giving of the Life of God to be 
shared by man as a free gift. But the Life of God is 
Love, for God is Love. Here then we find God willing 
to give to the world that which will cleanse and purify 
human life and serve as the sovereign motive which 
will bring men’s minds and hearts and lives into har- 
mony with the Will of God. This was what Christ 
eame into this world to bring about. 


Christmas. 


c q 


Lord, Thou didst come unto a world undone, 
Born as a little child in Bethlehem; 

And men knew not what Thou hadst done for them, 
That night when Heaven and Bethlehem were one. 


And still Thou comest unto us undone, 

And with Thy Presence drivest out our fear, 

And Thy pure Light proclaims that Thou art here, 
That Heaven and earth within our hearts are one. 


Lord, give Thyself through us to souls undone, 

That we may bear Thy love and tenderness ; 

Thy many wandering ones to heal and bless, 

That they may know that Heaven and earth are one. 
Frederick W. Neve. 
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Christ is Born 


By CAMPBELL GRAY, 
Bishop of Northern Indiana and President of the Synod of the Province of the Mid-West. 


And she brought forth her firstborn son, and 
wrapped him in swadding clothes, and laid 
him in a manger; because there was no room 
for them in the inn.—St. Luke 2:7. 


HE WORLD WAS BUSY, travelling hither and 

yon, excited to a fever heat, nervous and rest- 

less, but it was not because the Lord of Glory, 
the Saviour of mankind, was about to be born. The 
world was busy with its own affairs. Everybody was 
to be taxed and must go to their own home town to 
register. Therefore the highways were crowded and 
the inns or hotels were filled. 

Silently and unobserved Almighty God entered into 
the world and became incarnate in our human nature. 
Two humble and lowly saints and the dumb animals 
alone were present. The place was not a royal palace. 
His bed was not a jewelled cradle. The faithful, yet 
simple shepherds on the hillside were the first to whom 
the glad tidings were proclaimed and next to them were 
the scholar kings of the east whose recollected contem- 
plation had schooled them to be of as humble a mind 
as the shepherds of Judea. 

Whether it be the aged Simeon, watching unto prayer 
for the coming of the Lord’s Christ or the saintly Han- 
nah, constantly ministering in the temple; whether it be 
the unlearned fishermen of Galilee or the sons of Zebe- 
dee, kinsmen of the High Priest; whether it be Phari- 
see, learned Doctor of the Law, member of the Sanhe- 
drin, Publican or sinner, none could receive Him ex- 
cept they became as little children. 

It is the same today. We are much concerned with 
taxes. It is a matter that touches the necessities of 
life as well as our pleasures and emusements. It is 
the strongest factor in polities at home and commerce, 
and the possible revenue therefrom, enters largely into 
our international relationships abroad with the coun- 
tries of the world, and causes wars and rumors of wars. 
We crowd out the Christ when our minds and hearts 
are filled with the affairs of the world. As Christmas 
comes around from year to year, the town and the city 
begin at the outset of Advent to take on a festive ar- 
ray, not because the Christ Child is coming but to at- 
tract the trade of the season—Advent, the time of peni- 
tence and prayer to prepare our hearts for the Christ- 
mas Feast. And Christmas Day arrives, turned rather 
into a holiday than a Holy Day. Instead of the festivi- 
ties of the home centring around the worship of the 
Church, too often the reverse is true and if the worship 
of the Church is to find any place in the day it must 
‘be arranged conveniently so as not to interfere with 
the festivities of the home. Not only are our hearts too 
often-filled with the business and the pleasures of the 
world, but also there are fears and nervous anxieties, 
when self is enthroned and there is no room for God in 
our hearts. 

Constantly is the loving Christ seeking to be born in 
an humble heart. He enters, of course, into the life of 
the little child in His covenanted way in Holy Baptism, 
but that is but the beginning, the germ of life if we 
may so speak. As we grow in age we must grow in 
grace. As the Presiding Bishop says in The Revealing 
Christ: ‘“‘The purpose of God to reveal Himself pre- 
cedes every attempt to seek Him.’’ We are too apt to 
forget the first part of the Angels’ hymn, ‘‘Glory to 
God in the Highest.’’ He came to reveal God to man 
and to bring to man salvation and eternal life. He 
came two thousands years ago with this two-fold pur- 
pose, which is of course one purpose and He has aeccom- 
plished it for us onee for all. What He has done 
for us must be brought about in us. by the mighty 


working of His Holy Spirit. There was the first Ad- 
vent. There is to be the last Advent. And there is 
the ever present coming into our hearts and lives. He 
calls us to turn to Him and prepare a place within for 
His abode. 
The dearest idol I have known, 
Whate’er that idol be, 
Help me to tear it from Thy throne, 
And worship only Thee. 
As we follow in His footsteps, we learn of Him, for 
He is meek and lowly of heart and we shall find rest for 
our souls. 


ND SO OUR LIFE of prayer and devotion and 
service should find its highest eestatie expression 
on Christmas Day, when we come into His Holy 

Temple to obey His dying command and offer to the 
Father our sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving. He is 
there, outside of us, revealing, calling and we see Him 
face to face as we rightfully sing in another one of our 
hymns. We receive Him in our Christmas Communion. 
But it is necessary that we should respond to that 
grace thus bestowed. Nor is it sufficient for us merely 
to prepare a place for Him by our penitence, by hay- 
ing our hearts empty of the idols that would usurp 
His place. There must be an active nurturing of the 
life that He bestows. Not only is this true of our 
Christmas Communion but of all our sacramental and 
devotional life, of our daily prayers and our reading 
of His Holy Scriptures and our meditations thereon. 

Our Lord said that He came that we might have life 
and that we might have it more abundantly. It is 
His gift that He bestows upon us, but we must nur- 
ture it and develop it. It is characteristie of life that 
it must either grow or decay. He gave His life and 
continues to give it. If we wish to keep it, we, too, 
will have to give it away. The only meaning of giving 
gifts at Christmas is that we have the greatest of all 
gifts entrusted into our hands to impart by Him Who 
is the Giver of all things. 

Gur authorized version of the Scriptures, in trans- 
lating St. Luke’s Gospel from the available Greek 
manuscripts, renders the latter part of the Angels’ 
hymn as ‘‘on earth peace, good will to men.’’ The 
Revised Version follows the Vulgate and gives us ‘‘on 
earth peace to men of good will.’’ Bishop Gore says in 
his Commentary that this does not represent its real 
meaning. He says that it means ‘‘men in whom God 
is well pleased.’’ 

God is well pleased with a contrite heart. The Chris- 
tian religion is the religion of peace and joy. But 
spiritual joy is quite different from what the world calls 
happiness. Real and lasting joy can come only out of 
the right kind of sorrow. There is a sorrow that leads 
to remorse and despair, like that of Judas and there 
is a sorrow that leads to penitence and hope, like St. 
Peter and brings joy and peace. 


HE LOVING LORD JESUS came into a world of 
fears. In most of the accounts of the appearances 
of Angels to men, they come with the greeting, 

‘Fear not,’’ or ‘‘Be not afraid.’? To Zacharias, to 
Blessed Mary, to St. Joseph, to the Shepherds at Christ- 
mas and Easter at the tomb was this salutation given. 
Also is this true of Our Lord on the deep, in the boat 
and at Hastertide. The Christian religion is not fear 
but courageous and triumphant love. He never prom- | 
ised external peace, but, in the midst of troublous waves — 
and turmoil without, ours is the peace of God that. 
passeth understanding if we will but lay hone upon it — 

(Continued on page 8.) ees 
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‘The Kingdom of God and the Second Coming of Christ 


IV. Last Things 
By CHARLES W. LOWRY, JR., 


Associate Professor of Systematic Divinity, Virginia Theological Seminary. 


N THREE PREVIOUS ARTICLES we have discussed 
the antecedents and background of the ideas of the 
Kingdom of God and the Second Coming of Christ, 

the situation with reference to these concepts in the 
New Testament, and the approach to the Kingdom of 
God today. In conclusion, we must consider specifi- 
-eally and from our present standpoint in time and 
knowledge the question of eschatology, or reasoned 
teaching about last things. 

The judicious Hooker, the father of Anghean Di- 
vinity, in speaking of our thought about God, warns of 
‘the danger there is in the feeble brain of man wading 
far into the doings of the Most High. ‘‘He is above,’’ 
-says Hooker, ‘‘and we upon earth; therefore it behov- 
eth our words to be wary and few.’’ This is in general 
excellent counsel for the theologian; with regard to 
-eschatology, it is particularly pertinent. Moreover 
we have, on the side of wariness and modesty in think- 
ing on this theme, the example of the Son of God Him- 
-self. Christ as man shared the dominating expectancy 
of His time and His people; as God’s Son and Messiah 
He was sure, as we are, that His role in final things 
would be a prominent one. Yet He is explicit in say- 
ing: ‘‘But of that day or that hour knoweth no one, 
not even the angels in heaven, neither the Son, but 
‘the Father’’ (Mark 18:32). Still it is important for 
us to think clearly and to say such things as we can in 
the light of Scripture, natural or scientific knowledge, 
-and general probability. 

The subject plan of eschatology really falls into two 
parts: the tuture of this planet including humanity and 
‘the question of personal survival or eternal life. In 
“Greek thought the two things were separate. The 
Greek expected the eventual dissolution of the tempo- 
‘ral world, to be followed however by another creative 
eycle, and so on to infinity. But his real interest from 
the religious standpoint was in the eternal or spiritual 
order which was outside time. The soul he felt was 
-destined to return to the eternal homeland, whence it 
had its origin, leaving corrupt flesh and the transitory 
-earth behind. From the Platonie philosophy, tradi- 
tional Christian theology took over the concept of 
the naturai immortality of the soul at the same time 
‘that it rejected the corresponding notion of the soul’s 


pre-existence. Hebraic thought, on the other hand, 
‘tended closely to unite immortality and the future of 
‘the earth and of mankind. This grew out of the con- 
ception of resurrection, which in turn was a product 
-of the Hebraic world-view. This view was never phi- 


losophical and never dualistic. Man was thought of as 
created and as rooted in the natural order, though he 


had qualities that marked him out as distinctive and 
‘the crown of creation :—one made in the image of God. 
But this did not carry with it the idea of immortality. 
We know now that it is only very late, and after the 
development of a concept of resurrection, that the Jew 
-came to possess a full-bodied belief in personal sur- 
vival of death. In our Lord’s time the conservative, 
traditional party, the Sadducees, did not believe in the 
resurrection or in the life to come. Resurrection for 


- the Jew meant very naturally bodily and fleshly re- 


vival; for [ repeat the Jew never had a dual soul-body 
concept like the Greek. (He is here very modern: Cf. 
our common idea of a unitary psycho-physical organ- 
ism.) 


HRISTIANITY INHERITED this idea of resur- 
rection; and the fact that it furnished the intel- 
lectural frame or thought-form with which to ex- 

press or convey the persistence of the living person- 
ality of Christ made it the more prominent in Christian 
thought from the beginning. It was linked with the re- 
turn of the already risen Christ, as judge on the last 
or resurrection day, and with final things, namely, 
eternal reward for the righteous or saved and eternal 
punishment for the wicked or unsaved. This broadly 
was the eschatology adapted from Judaism and apoca- 
lyptically influenced primitive Christianity and taken 
over into traditional Christian theology. With it was 
merged the concept of the native immortality of the 
soul and a larger allowance for an intermediate state 
of all departed spirits or souls, eventually elaborated 
into the threefold medieval scheme of Hell, Purgatory, 
and Paradise. 

With regard to the notion of a millennium or reign 
of the Christ for one thousand years, the idea appears 
in Jewish apocalyptic literature but is unimportant in 
the New Testament. The only passage setting it forth 
is Revelation 20:1-10. In the early Church not unnat- 
urally there was considerable interest in this specific 
prophecy. A chronology was worked out according to 
which creation covered six periods of a thousand years 
each, corresponding to the six days of the creation 
narrative in Genesis. The Christ had come in the last 
of these and at the end of the total period (of 6,000 
years) would come again to inaugurate a seventh mel- 
lennium or ‘‘Sabbath rest’’ for the people of God, in- 
cluding the righteous dead who would be raised. Cal- 
culations as to the probable year of such consumma- 
tion were not unknown. But from an early time there 
was opposition to this literalism and unprofitable spee- 
ulation. It culminated in St. Augustine, who put an 
end to millenarianism for centuries by teaching that 
the prophecy of Revelation referred to the present 
reign of Christ through His Church. Since A. D. 1000 
and more especially since the Reformation, various 
‘“millennial’’ doctrines have broken out in sectarian 
Christianity where often uninstructed people have tried 
to base themselves completely upon the letter of Serip- 
ture. In America, perhaps particularly, such views 
have tended and still tend to flourish. 


O MUCH for the history and background. We must 
go on to face frankly the question of what we are 
to beleve and to expect today. Are we to believe 

that souls or personalities wait in a disembodied state 
for thousands of years, to be reunited finally with the 
billions of bodies long ago reduced to the elements 
from whence they came and, with those who are still 
among the living, to appear as at a vast assize to some- 
where in the air before Christ’s judgment-seat? Are 
we to suppose that then, according to the division of 
the judgment, they depart into a spatial heaven and 
hell? For space is certainly implied in the literal 
resurrection of the body (or flesh). To ask such ques- 
tions is to answer them, in all probability. Though 
we are much less dogmatic and more conscious of our 
ultimate ignorance than people were a generation or 
two ago, a very solid body of scientific evidence re- 
mains. And we eannot return, if we would, to a six 
thousand year order of time and a compact three-story 
universe. We have no choice but to enlarge our ideas 
and to accept for what it is, the pictorial and figurative 
element in Biblical and traditional eschatology, which 
it in turn inherits from Jewish apocalyptic. 
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Does this destroy or at least throw doubt upon the 
truth of the Christian revelation, which is given pri- 
marily in Holy Scripture, though it is necessary al- 
ways to remember that, according to that book, faith 
is the gift of God and no one can really call Jesus Lord 
save by the Holy Spirit? Ido not see how. The Chris- 
tian view of immortality, at least as tested by the New 
Testament, is not basically a doctrine of man but of 
God. To live eternally is not a property which per- 
tains naturally to man. It is the gift of God pertain- 
ing to those who love Him and are called according to 
His promise. The primary grounds of the immortal 
hope are faith in God and the resurrection of Christ. 
The case for faith in God remains very much where it 
was. It is not intellectually overwhelming; if it were, 
faith as a moral act would be overthrown. But it is a 
strong case. The evidence for the resurrection of Christ 
has not diminished at all. Basically it is the entire 
phenomenon of the Christ Church, and this becomes 
more impressive with every passing decade and cen- 


tury. 


ND I LOOK for the Resurrection of the dead.”’ 
This clause from the Nicene Creed sums up the 
view of immortality as involving a creative or 
recreative act of God and as the gift of God. This is 
the first article of essential Christian eschatology. The 
second is the doctrine implicit in the correlative phrase 
of the Apostles’ Creed so-called: ‘‘The Resurrection of 
the body.’’ We owe this translation of resurrectionem 
earnis to the Fathers of the English Book of Common 
rrayer. They evidently had something of the same 
difficulty we have with the concept of a literal flesh- 
resurrection. This probably is the explanation also of 
the more vague phrase of our Nicene Creed so-called, 
which is first found in a creed quoted by Epiphanius, 
Bishop of Salamis, in a work written about A. D. 374. 
And we know that St. Paul asserts it to be impossible 
that flesh and blood should inherit the Kingdom of God, 
in connection with the elaboration of his immensely 
suggestive and fruitful notion of a spiritual body (1 
Cor. 15 :35ff; Cf. Mark 12:23-25). Along this line we 
may and ought to interpret the phrase: resurrection 
of the body. So qualified, it denotes an essential idea. 
For the Christian view of eternal life is social. It 
envisages a ‘‘communion of saints,’’ a perfected fellow- 
ship of the Holy Ghost. This would seem to require 
an organ of communication—of expression and recep- 
tion—a body as well as spirit. This second central af- 
firmation of Christian eschatology is conserved and 
fruitfully expressed in the words: ‘‘The Resurrection 
of the body.”’ 
“And the Life of the world to come.”’ 
Creed ends. 


So the Nicene 
Here are two points: life and the world 
to come. The Apostles’ Creed defines the life as ever- 
lasting. This adjective conveys something needful, 
and I have no desire to’ have it changed. Our minds 
are time-bound. We can make some progress in think- 
ing time away, but I think only some. In the end we 
come back to time’s essential reality for us. Everlast- 
ing is a time adjective. But we ought to bear in mind 
that there is another aspect to the case. This aspect 
is conveyed by the adjective eternal, which brings 
out (a) the note of quality or value and (b) the thought 
of “‘abidingness’’ or that which is beyond time and 
change, at least as we know these ministers of mor- 
tality. And eternal is the more accurate translation 
both of aeternus and of aionios. 


HEN THERE IS ‘‘the world to come.’’ This is 

the eternal or heavenly kingdom of which we 

spoke last week. It seems best, attending both to 
the sense of the New Testament as a whole and to 
scientific and general probabilities, to regard this as 
a realm beyond our spatio-temporal order which is 
even now a reality, rather than as a future consum- 
mation of the order we know. 
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The end of the world doubtless will come in time. 
All things will pass away as the sun grows cold and 
the good planet Earth becomes uninhabitable. Or 
the end may come more suddenly and more soon in 
some ecelestial traffic accident. But the Kingdom of 
heaven does not wait on the coming of such a cosmic 
event. It is even now at hand. And its present, over- 
shadowing reality remains the ground of the Christian 
Gospel or Good News, as it continues to be the motive 
of the first words of that Evangel: ‘‘Repent ye.’’ We 
are commanded to repent—which means to turn from 
evil, to learn to do well, to be renewed by the Holy 
Spirit, to live in all relations as Christ’s followers, 
to love and fear God—not simply because this is a 
good thing. It is, but Christianity is much more than 
a system of self-evident ethical values. It is a mes- 
sage from God, the most high Ruler of this universe. 
And we are commanded to repent, because the King- 
dom of heaven is at hand, because God is, and is holy 
and righteous as well as loving, and because He has 
appointed One who will judge both the living and the 
dead. 

Thus Christianity not only has an eschatology, it is 
at its centre profoundly eschatological. It is a religion 
that speaks even now of last things. It is a doctrine of 
eternity and time, a message affirming their vital inter- 
relation. It is this which constitutes the erisis of the 
individual soul here and now before God, and it is this 
which gives us hope of the redemption of history as 
well as faith that the highest things we know will not 
perish but will be preserved in an eternal order of 
value. 

{The end.) 


* * * 


CHRIST IS BORN. 
(Continued from page 6.) 


and possess it. But this peace is not an inactive thing. 
It is the harmony of perfect activity and life hid with 
Christ in God, hid as the coming of His life into the 
world was hidden, but with the power for the trans- 
forming of ourselves and for the transfiguration of 
the world. 

On this Feast of the Nativity, may the Christ find 
in each of us an humble heart made ready and yearn- 
ing, a fit place for Him to dwell and to reign and from 
which He may ever continue to reveal and to impart 
His great gift of the life aud the love of God. 

* * * 

THERE WAS NO ROOM FOR THEM IN THE INN. 

By Willoughby Reade. 
Had he but known, the keeper of that inn 
At Bethlehem, nineteen hundred years ago, — 
That toward his hostel came the mother blessed 
Above all women, with the holy babe 
Then waiting to be born—incarnate God; 
He would have said to the sojourners there: 
‘‘Make way; give place to Joseph and the maid, 
In our best chamber shall the child be born.’’ 


Had they but known, those people at the inn, 

That ere the dawn should break in Syrian sky 

The ‘‘Peace on earth, good will to men’? would fall. 
From hosts of angels to the listening earth; 

They would have bowed them at the Virgin’s feet, 
Crying: ‘‘Come in; our best for thee and Him; 

No manger shall thy baby’s cradle be.’’ 


Could we but know, we people at the inn 
We call the world, where, with cold, selfish hearts 
We crowd for place, and turn into the stall 

Earth’s weaker ones; where, with our purblind eyes 
We see no good in lowly things—could we but know 
The mysteries which God brings day by day e 
To birth; we, too, should ery: ‘‘Come in, come in, 
And rule our lives, O Light, O Love, which lies __ 
Unknown to us as yet, within the Father’s hea 
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Christmas Customs, Old and New 


By FRANCES REUBELT, ~ 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


‘‘Heap on the logs, the winds blow chill, 
But let them whistle as they will, 
We'll keep our Christmas merry still.’’ 


So sang Sir Walter Seott, who loved all things that 
are good and true, and here follow a few other verses 
on Christmas cheer, translated from the beggar poet, 
Villon, who lived many centuries ago. 


‘‘Noel, Noel! the year is old, 

When wild wolves live on wind and cold, 
When. folk hug close to blazing logs 
That chase out frosts and mists and fogs.’’ 

HE OLD, pious story remains, persists in the hearts 
of men of all nations and languages and climes. 
Toward this picture rise all prayers, our most sa- 

ered and hallowed customs, the hopes and fears of all 
the years, those lovely traditions that time has gath- 
ered around it like the perfume of incense. 

It is a blessed thing to know, to realize that these 


Christian customs, these old and sacred traditions, the . 


heritage of the race, that have been handed down 
from age to age, have remained to us, in spite »f mate- 
rialism and irreverence, and that they have persisted 
and are still alive even in our troublous times. 

When I speak of customs and traditions, I might add 
legends. And this I say advisedly. For connected 
with the Bible story have grown up with it or evolved 
therefrom or have been added to it many customs that 
are not Christian at all. 

We know that in the lands of eternal snow the Eski- 

-mos at the time of the winter solstice have their great 
feasts, one whole village entertaining another. ‘The 
ancient Romans had their Saturnalia at this season, 
when the slaves were free for a few days, when every 
one feasted and drank and made merry. 


We Americans are evolving more and more a very 


beautiful, a very rich and wonderful Christmas-tide. 
Being descendants of the different countries of Hu- 
rope, we have adopted customs from them all. We 
have Santa Claus, a derivation from St. Nicholas, from 
the Pennsylvania Dutch or from the old Holland Dutch 
or from the English. For, I believe, nearly all the 
countries of Europe acknowledge this old saint as the 
friend of little children and the bringer of gifts. Our 
Christmas tree is German and the custom of hanging 
up the stockings came over from old England. 

-Who does not feel younger, more reverent, more inno- 
cent, when evoking the names sacred to Christmas! 
Father Noel or Little Noel brings the gifts to the little 
French and Belgian child. In Germany, where Christ 
mas has gathered about it the loveliest of customs and 
celebrations, it is Father Christmas or the Christ Child 
that brings the presents. Here we have made an aw- 
ful corruption of that most sacred, most holy name. 
The Germans say ‘‘das Christkindlein’’, which means 
the ‘‘Christchild.’’ And ‘‘Christkindlein’’ has become 
in the United States ‘‘Kriskringle,’’ and I have even 
heard ‘‘old Kris.’’ 


JT LET’S BE YOUNG AGAIN, very young and 
take a flying carpet journey to some foreign Jands 
where the Christmas is different from ours in many 
ways. Where I have not been an eye witness, I shall he 
brief. Let’s take down our Washington Irving and 
our Dickens for a full and lively description of the 
English Christmas, whence came our plum pudding 
and the roast pig with an apple in its mouth and those 
other gastronomic triumphs that Dickens especially 
describes with such unction. And not here as elsewhere 


Bie," 


that these good English squires and their families all 
went to church on Christmas morning and the carols 
had rung all over England the night before. 

On our flying carpet we shall see Spain celebrating 
the great festival out of doors, filling the streets of vil- 
lage and town with the gayest of colors, as old and 
young join in the merry fandangos. There are 
spectacular religious processions, too, from chuerzh to 
church and from shrine to shrine. Or so the Spaniards 
celebrated, before the country had surrendered to the 
Socialists and Communists. In Italy there are marvel- 
ous processions and masses in the hundreds of churches 
with the best of music, and Italy also has sumptuous 
feasts. Especially is this true of Naples where a mon- 
strous feast leads more than one Neapolitan to the land 
of dreams. The poor of Naples hoard for months for 
this Christmas feast and for the Easter feast. ‘These 
two occasions make up for a whole year of frugal liv- 
ing. The archeologists and historian tell us that this 
is a very old custom, going back, indeed, to ancient 
Roman times, and invented by a philanthropy of scund 
psychology, but in which the Church must confess that 
the Christian faith and the Bible story have lost much 
of their purity. 

In Sweden and Norway, Christmas is splendidly kept. 
Who would not like to take part in the church gery- 
ices and see the merrymaking in the Land cf the Mid- 
night Sun? Not so very long ago, less than a century, 
Christmas was preceded by a judiciary truce, and for a 
week or two before Christmas day, no sentences were 
pronounced, no executions took place. Today it is said 
the peasants crowd the churches. An old belief, a 
superstition many would name it, says that the first one 
back home from church will have the finest harvest. 
Every one tries to be first out of church and first on 
the road. The farmer lads play all kinds of tricks on 
one another. Horses are unhitched, axles 1 >serewed, 
other tricks are resorted to. So when the service is 
ended, no peasant dares enter his old carriage and 
drive off without first seeing that everything is all right 
with horses and vehicle. After due precautions there 
is a grand rush to get the lead in the race back to the 
farms. And because every one must be good and kind 
on Christmas day, they give their horses double ra- 
tions and leave food for the birds. 

In Serbia on Christmas Eve, the entire family that 
is firm and fit goes into the woods and there the male 
members of the clan help cut down a large log which 
the father blesses while singing a hymn. At dawn 
straw is spread in the house. The mother goes through 
every room, imitating the clucking of a hen and seat- 
tering grain. She thus by some folk lore formula 
gives a benediction, a blessing to hearth and home and 
farm. The log is by this time burning in the principal 
room, generally a combination of kitchen and dining- 
room. The father now cuts the Christmas cake of 
which a part is set aside for the poor. In the cake 
is always a coin and happy is the one who finds this, 
for it means the finder will be lucky all the year to 
come. 

HAVE RECENTLY spent two Christmases in Eu- 
rope, one in France and the other in Germany. 
In 1930, it was my good fortune to go to Jena, 
which is next door to Weimar, famous for its opera and 
theatre and much more so as the home of Goethe and 
Schiller for many years, and where these two poets 
are now at rest in the same coffin in the royal erypt 
of the Saxe-Weimar princes. This part of Germany is 
as Protestant as Grenoble is Roman Catholic. Jena 
is also one of Germany’s greatest university cities, 
famous for its philosophers and scientists and theolo- 
gians. 
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Here in Jena, in the center of one square, is a great 
bronze statue of Martin Luther standing with the open 


Bible in his hand. On another square, is a statue of 
Frederic the Mild, the friend of Luther, who, as the 
Elector of Saxony, took him prisoner to protect him 
from the Emperor, Charles V. Bordering this square 1s 
the Barenhof, Jena’s principal hotel, and over the 


front is a tablet stating that on such and such a date 
Martin Luther was a guest there. Not far from Jena 
is Hisenach, where Luther lived and sang as a school 
boy in the Christmas carols on the street, just as the 
boys still do all over Germany. And on a mountain 
near Bienach is the Wartburg, that famous old castle 
which Wagner has made familiar to us in the opera 
Tannhauser, and where Luther was kept in friendly im- 
prisonment and where the threw his inkstand at the 
devil, and translated the Bible into German. So many 
souvenir hunters have snipped bits of plaster from the 
wall stained by the ink, that the space is now roped off. 
So, you see, if I had tried, I could not have chosen a 
place more in contrast to Grenoble. 

In Germany one begins to feel the Christmas spirit 
with the coming of Adv ent early in December or the 
last of November. The open markets have the ever- 
greens for home and church and already in the florist’s 
windows are great pots of poinsettias which the Ger- 
mans eall the ‘‘Weihnachtsstern,’’ the ‘‘Christmas 
star.’’ On the market place and in the shops are dis- 
played those German toys made by the children of vil- 
lage and farm; stars, animals of all kinds, and espe- 
cially those fat little Christmas angels, each with its 
musical instrument in its hands. These are used to 
decorate the Christmas trees and you can buy a whole 
orchestra of them. And early in December begin the 
Christmas carols and the Christmas band concerts on 
the streets. The little children, especially from the 
poorer families, dress up in funny clothes, come to your 
house and ask to sing and recite Advent poems. Then 
in your turn you are expected to give them food and 
clothing, fruits, candies, whatever you will. The Christ- 
mas in Jena that vear of 1930 was said to be unusually 
gay. In all the confectioners’ shops were to be seen 
those gingerbread houses with icing for roofs and with 
Hansel and Gretel and the wicked old witch. <A cus- 
tom I had not met with when I was in Germany before 
was in fashion this time. When the schools closed for 
the Christmas holidays every child received a cornuco- 
pia of cakes and candies and this cornucopia was often 
as tall as the child. These were presented at the schools 
but were paid for by the parents. The shops were 
everywhere full of gay Christmas things. When I asked 
why such display when I knew Germany was so poor, 
I received such answers. That Germany was or the 
brink of another revolution, of ruin. That the chil- 
dren might never see another Christmas, and such would 
be the case, if the Communists should come into power. 
So the parents everywhere were trying to give their 
children one beautiful Christmas that they might cher- 
ish in memory, should the revolution overturn the 
Christian government. And in the churches, Lutheran 
and Evangelical, which are almost the same, I heard the 
preachers say Sunday after Sunday: ‘‘This morning as 
you walked to church, you were probably insulted, 
even spat upon, This you may expect. You may even 
be called upon to die for your faith.’’ 


HE GERMANS have always had manger plays in 

their churches at Christmas time. These little 

plays are called ‘‘Krippenspiele.’’ In Jena the Red 
Cross gave such a play in St. Michael’s Church for the 
benefit of the poor. You paid according to your own 
wishes, but you had to pay something. The actors in 
the dress of their parts marched from the rear of this 
large church to the altar space or rather to the chan- 
eel, before which stood an enormous Christmas tree 
brilliantly lighted. The actors were arranged in this 
order: first the Archangel Gabriel, a young woman, 
wearing a long, flowing robe of white and with long 
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carried a staff with a gold star at 
was another young girl repre- 
senting the Virgin Mary in a red gown and covered 
from head to foot with a blue mantle or veil. Behind 
her walked Joseph, represented as an old man in brown 
peasant garb. Then came four shepherds in sheep- 
skin coats and with cloth turbans on their heads. 
Next were three fat men, the innkeepers of Bethlehem. 
These wore big aprons to indicate their trade. And 
last of all was the star bearer. The whole company 
sang an old German Christmas carol as they marched 
to the raised platform and took their places. This 
play is very old, written in Middle High German, be- 
fore Luther’s day. It had been done into modern Ger- 
man in order to be understood. During the Middle 
Ages the Biblical plays were played all over Germany, 
as we know, and in fact all over Europe. The Refor- 
mation stopped them, all but the Passion Play in Obe- 
rammergau. Now they are coming into use again every- 
where, I am glad to say. 

In this play first the Archangel Gabriel sings the 
Annunciation Song, to which Mary replies. Then the 
Starbearer sings with Gabriel the song of the angels, 
‘Peace on earth, good will to men.’’ Mary and Jo- 
seph meanwhile have approached each of the innkeep- 
ers in turn and have been refused very rudely as the 
innkeepers say, ‘‘We have no room for poor folk.’” 
But one of them soon repents, the first one, who comes 
back, and offers them his stable, and thither they go 
to be welcomed first by the humble beasts of burden, 


white wings. She 
the top. Behind her 


man’s constant friends, the ox and the ass. This we 
learn from the carols now sung. 
The next scene is that of the shepherds. You must 


imagine them on the mountain side, guarding their 
sheep. There are no changes of scenery Jn the old 
medieval drama much was left to the imagination as 
Shakespeare does. The shepherds tramp around, blow- 
ing on their fingers as if to keep warm. Finally they 
he down and go to sleep and while asleep the angels 
voices are heard singing Gloria in excelsis. The shep- 
herds wake up, call to one another, think they have 
dreamed. They discuss among themselves the heavenly 
vision and decide to go to Bethlehem. 

Then comes the scene in the stable. The shepherds 
present their gifts and here the actors group them- 
selves in a tableau that reminds one of some old Bible 
picture of the scene. The shepherds now join in a 
hymn of joy during which the procession forms again 
and the company retires to the rear of the church, sing- 
ing as they go. 


T THE EUCKEN HOUSE I saw another such play 
given by young men and girls of the university. 
The Euckenhaus is a private residence where live 
Frau Eucken and her daughter. Dr. Eucken was a cele- 
brated professor and writer of books on philosophy. 
A university fund enables Frau Eucken to keep open 
house for the foreign students. On Sunday and Wed- 
nesday night of each week they keep open house. Here 
one meets students from many lands, Chinese, Japanese, 
Siamese, Norwegians, Swedes, Danes, Swiss. ‘Americans, 
North and South. 

A short lecture is given on some topic of general 
interest. Then follows general conversation during | 
which refreshments are served. Frau Eucken had this 
Christmas celebration for us foreigners on Christmas 
Eve. There was a great Christmas tree that reached 
the twenty-foot ceiling and decorated as only the Ger- 
mans know how to decorate a Christmas tree. Each 
one of us received a very nice gift and presented with 
appropriate words. At the close of the evening every 
body gathered about the Christmas tree and sang, ‘‘O 
Tannenbaum,’’ ‘‘Stille Nacht,’’? and other Christmas: 
hymns dear to the German heart. 

Let me now pass on to you a message that Frau’ 
Eucken gave to me for all Americans. She said she 
wished she had the opportunity to lecture in the United 
States and tell the Americans of their duty to. 
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selves and to all the rest of the world. She said Amer- 
ica must be brought to feel and understand her obliga- 
tions to herself and to all mankind. The war has left 
Germany crushed and now her culture is at a stand- 
still, the country being conquered and overwhelmed 
with debt and poverty. Then she said England and 
France were also in a bad way, as we all know. But 
the neighbors of France were uneasy, especially Italy 
and Spain, on account of France’s belligerent and ag- 
gressive attitude. Germany, of course, harassed by 
debt and unarmed and stricken, was worried but pow- 
erless. Then she told me: ‘‘America is rich, a young 
and virile young people, in a new land. It is the duty 
of all Americans to appreciate their obligations to their 
Creator and to their fellowmen. Americans should be 
the standard-bearers of civilization, of culture and of 
the Christian religion. The Americans are the hope of 
the world. They must not, they dare not disregard 
or shirk their responsibilities. ’’ 

My Christmas was continued in Leipsie and Dresden 
where I saw those wonderful fairy plays and speras 
which are known only in Germany and are given pri- 
marily for the children and where the whole company 
at the close of the performance gather around a blazing 


Christmas tree and sing Christmas hymns. But I have 
no time to enlarge upon these. If you remember any- 
thing of my paper, I hope it will be the words of Frau 
Eucken, those solemn words of the widow of one of 
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the greatest philosophers of modern times, in her mes- 
sage to one and all of us here in the United States. 


LEISURE. 
By Grace Noll Crowell. 


I shall attend to my little errands of love 

Early, this year, 

So that the brief days before Christmas may be 

Unhampered and clear 

Of the fever of hurry. The breathless rushing that I 

Have known in the past, 

Shall not possess me. I shall be calm in my soul 

And ready at last 

For Christmas: ‘‘The Mass of the Christ.’’ 
kneel 

And eall out His name, 

I shall take time to watch the beautiful light 

Of a candle’s flame; 

I shall have leisure—I shall go out alone 

From my roof and my door; 

I shall not miss the silver silence of stars 

As I have before; 

And, oh, perhaps—If I stand there very still, 

And very long— 

I shall hear what the clamor of living hes kept from 
me— 

The angels’ song! 


I shall 


ee 


E BOOK REVIEW 


HE DESK CALENDAR, with Lectionary for 1936. More- 
house Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Price, 25 cents. 


This 
calendar and the table of lessons for the coming year. 
the calendar for 1937 on the last page. 
jent calendar we have ever seen. 


pocket, if desired. 


is a fine arrangement of combining the Church 
Also 
The most conven- 
It can be carried in the 


S. S. Spathey. 


* * * 


r OLY FLAME: By Georgia Harkness. 
ries, Boston, Publishers. 1935. 


Bruce Humph- 
Price, $1.25. 


A volume of poetry by a professor of philosophy who is 
also the author of ‘‘Conflicts in Religious Thought” and 
“John Calvin’’ is certainly deserving of attention. Miss 
Harkness, who is Professor of Philosophy at Elmira Col- 
lege, has given to us in this book of religious verse, which 
is more than pleasing, rhyme and pious sentiment. Out 
of a profound theological and philosophical knowledge, Miss 
Harkness has put into her poetry a religious depth and in- 
sight not always found in most so-called religious verse. 
Some of the poems deal with Old Testament themes and 
are full of prophetic insight and vigor. In these verses we 
find ourselves in the presence of the Creator God who la- 
bors in the making of nature and man, and the Redemptive 
God in travail with the dark sins of the social struggle 
‘and the weaknesses and sins in the recesses of the human 
heart. There are also cheerful songs about all things 
bright and beautiful; they sing the praises of the Lord 
in nature, in the glory of the commonplace, and in the un- 
heralded lives of individuals. The volume takes its name 
from a sonnet about the ever-stirring vision of Isaiah. 


C. L. Stanley. 


* * * 


HE HOLY CROSS: By Karl Tiedeman, O. H.C. Cloth. 
Pp. 100. Published by The Morehouse Publishing 
Company, New York City. Price, $1. 


A book of devotion, well calculated to inspire a sense 
of the presence and activity of God in the daily life. This 
is the great need of the day. In a world seething with the 
ferment of a changing order, economically, socially and re- 
ligiously, the distrust of any power interested in the affairs 
of a sick humanity is prone and at times audacious. 

We heard the same cry during the great war, ‘‘Where is 
God?” ‘‘Why does not He do. something to stop this car- 


nage?’’ But God was in His heaven, ‘‘keeping watch upon 
His own.” 

This suggestive volume, presenting ‘‘Some Ideals of the 
Spiritual Life’ is born of a heart that knows God and 
would have others obtain its own perspective and uplift. 
Rightly, it insists upon the Cross and its correlated se- 
quences. Solely upon the sacrificial death, the victorious 
resurrection and the glorified life of the God-Man, is ap- 
proach to the Father ordained. We have need of this 
emphasis. Too many are seeking the inner light and life 
by ‘‘some other way.’’ 

Of the chapters, we may note especially: ‘‘The Plan of 
God’’; ‘“‘The Realization of the Vision’; ‘“‘The Way of the 
Cross”; “‘The Power of the Resurrection”; ‘“‘The Work of 
the Holy Spirit’? and the ‘‘Worship of God.’’ 

We would advise our readers to get the book for its in- 
spirational and devotional value. 

Kenneth Mackenzie. 


* bd * 


N OUTLINE OF THE NEW TESTAMENT: By the Rt. 

Rev, Frank E. Wilson, D. D., S. T. D. Art paper. 

Pp. 101. Published by The Morehouse Publishing 
Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Price, 25 cents. 


This succinct treatise, envisioning the entire New Testa- 
ment history, is commendable for use of busy folks who 
have to get things in tabloid form. The active man while 
aboard a train, the homekeeper, with but a few moments 
for reading at a time, all of us in our precious spare pe- 
riods may find this contribution to the comprehension of 
the New Testament a stimulant to a fuller pursuit of this 
most important theme. Bishop Wilson puts us on the 
right track. He sees and apprehends the lack in our 
American life of the knowledge of the Word of God; and he 
hereby lays a stepping-stone to a richer acquisition of Scrip- 
tural culture. 

Kenneth Mackenzie. 


* * * 
HE HYMNAL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS: 


D. Appleton-Century Company, 
York. No price given. 


Published by 
Incorporated, New 


This Hymnal contains the music and words of all the 
hymns loved and sung by children. It would be most val- 
uable in primary or junior departments. The hymns have 
been selected and arranged so that they fill the needs of 
the child of today and the music is within the range of 
their voices. Some of the Church hymns have been in- 
cluded so that the children might become acquainted with 
them, LL. Ct 

* * * 

Any book reviewed in these columns may be ordered 
through the Book Department, Diocesan Offices, 110 West 
Franklin Street, Richmond, Virginia. 

Mary F. Goodwin, Manager. 
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THE WOMAN’S AUXILIARY 
Mrs. W. Shelley Humphreys 


Provincial Program on Seven Steps of the Disciples’ Way 


Mrs. Henry J. MacMillan, President of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary to the National Council in the Province of 
Sewanee, has written for this page an abbreviated re- 
port of a program presented at the Provineial Meeting. 
There is much suggestive material in Mrs. MacMillan’s 
second and third paragraphs, and the Findings given 
are valuable as guides to meditation and action. Her 
account follows. 

The program for the Provincial Meeting, Province of 
Sewanee, was based on the three year program, 
‘“Close to Christ and Forward With Him.’’ The Aux- 
iliary in this Province is definitely in line with the For- 
ward Movement and all of the material the Commis- 
sion has gotten out is being used. ‘‘The Seven Steps 

‘of the Disciples’ Way’’ was used in the Provincial 
Meeting in order to show how it can be brought home 
to the individual and the organization. The Forward 
Movement has brought them forcibly in various ways 
to the minds of the members of the Church. 

The series of talks published in ‘‘The Living Church”’ 
last summer on these objectives were splendid and de- 
serve much more than a casual reading. As I went 
over them I wondered if we need to do more than take 
these meditations and study them, and I decided we do. 
We need not only to have different types of people 
make their own meditations on these objectives, but 
we need also to have demonstrated before our eyes 
practical examples of the way in which these objectives 
were claiming many of Christ’s Disciples. We worked 
it out and it made an inspiring program. We used 
the Litany of the Disciples’ Way and, of course, many 
of the prayers. Personally, | would like to feel that 
the Litany is being used wherever a group of the 
Auxiliary is meeting. 

The method of conducting a school of prayer was 
given, and remarkable examples of the service women 
are rendering in our own province were reviewed. I 
hope through it all was felt the spirit of the United 
Thank Offering. 

The Committee on Findings brought in a brief synop- 
sis of each meditation and also one on the way of fol- 
lowing as members of the Woman’s Auxiliary. These 
follow: 


““A Disciple Turns,’’ by the Rt. Rev. H. P. Almon 
Abbott, D. D. 

To be a disciple one must have already turned. If 
he is to be a permanent disciple, he must turn from the 
world and be crucified with Jesus Christ. There are 
three aspects of a crucified life: 


1. A surrendered life—when the will of Christ 
has become our will. 

2. A life of prayer—true prayer enters the life 
of reality and sees God as He is and ourselves 
as we really are. 

3. A life of joy—the Cross becomes the joy of life, 
the crown of love, the root of all happiness. 


‘‘A. Jjisciple Follows,’’ by Mrs. William Langley, 
representative of The Girl’s Friendly Society. 

If in our imagination, we will follow Christ through 
one of His Galilean days, we as disciples will come to 
realize that to take the Master’s way means to follow 
Him all the way in all things and at all times, daily 
to make this the supreme purpose of our lives. Then 


we can go hand in hand with Him to overcome the 
world. 


‘“A Disciple Learns,’’ by Mrs. Beverly Sloan. 

If we are to follow Christ, we as disciples, must learn 
to know Christ; to know Him not only as Master but 
as Teacher and Leader. We must seek silence every 
day, preferably in the early morning, before the rush 
and bustle of every day life, if we would absorb His 
spirit and allow Him to mould our lives. 


‘*A Disciple Prays,’’ by Miss Emma J. Hall, repre- 
sentative of the Daughters of the King. 

Prayer is communion with God, by which we enter 
into partnership with Him. The Cross is the first 
requisite, it is the central phenomenon of religion, the 
mind and spirit to Calvary. How do we pray? In 
silence. When do we pray? Have a special time set 
apart each day. Prayer is not only for ourselves but 
for all the great company who call themselves Chris- 
tians. 


‘*A Disciple Serves,’’ by Miss Elizabeth Matthews. 
We should probably do less but improve the quality 
of our service. Three points should be stressed: 


1. It must be a disciplined service. 

2. It must be a united service. Some form of co- 
operation must be learned by the Church if it 
is to solve the problems in this generation. It 
must begin in the family and parish if it is to 
succeed between classes and races. 

3. It must be an adventurous service. We must 
loose our life to keep it, and dare to do. 


It can all be summed up in the third chapter of 
Colossians. ; 


‘*A Disciple Worships,’’ by Mr. Gordon Tucker, rep- 
resentative, Young People’s Service League. 

Worsbip should mean an act of devotion alone or in 
groups. Two tests of worship are: Prayer, meditation. 
Four steps in worship are: 


1. Realization of God’s Presence. 

2. Setting up God’s standards as our own. 
3. Comparison with that ideal. 

4. Determination to do His will. 


‘“A Disciple Shares,’’ by the Rt. Rev. Theodore 
Bratton, D. D. 

‘‘Holy offerings rich and rare,’’ means not only the 
offerings of material gifts, but other holy offerings. 
Money is the sacrament of ourselves, and can be used 
in exchange for our life. Life is the eternal gift of 
the God who made us to know Him, to love Him, and 
to be like Him. Man was made to make himself, but 
this is impossible without God. Our striving is al- 
ways to seek perfection in Him when we wake in the 
other world. All effort in life may be summed up in 
this: “‘That we may so completely know Him, that we 
may completely offer ourselves in Him, our souls and 
bodies.’’ We can make not only the gift of life, but 
we can more and more share all our blessings with 
others as children of God and members of Christ. 


By using our little Blue Boxes, by doing Christian — 
social service work, supply work, Church Periodical | 


Club work, and all other objectives of the Woma 
Auxiliary, we are sharing with others and trying 
be disciples of Jesus Christ. a 
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MISSION KINDERGARTENS PROVE 
THEIR VALUE IN LEADING CHIL- 
DREN TO CHRIST. 


Nara, Japan.— 

Taro-chan is a little boy who has 
been coming to the Nara Kindergarten, 
which is under the supervision of Miss 
Margaret Hester. Some time ago Miss 
Hester told the following story of Taro- 
chan: 

Taro-chan’s father had died, but be- 
fore he died he left strict injunction 
with his wife that Taro-chan should go 
to the Christian Kindergarten. Why 
this was is not known, as the father 
was not ‘a Christian. In time Taro- 
echan’s mother married again, but the 
family still lived with her mother. 
When the time came for little Taro-chan 
to go to kindergarten, his mother re- 
membered his father’s wishes, and sent 
him to our kindergarten there at Nara. 


A Sick Child Learns to Pray. 


Taro-chan’s health had not been of 
the best, and he had ‘been subject to 
many spells of illness, even more than 
the usual things that come to children. 
On the whole, he is a good little boy, 
put when sick had always been very irri- 
table and fretful, and rather difficult 
to manage, 

At kindergarten, Taro-chan was very 
happy, and often spoke at home of the 
many fascinating things he was learn- 
ing day by day. Among these were 
Prayer and Christian Love. Then Taro- 
chan fell ill again, and his mother and 
grandmother was sorely grieved, for no 
matter what they did, he seemed no bet- 
ter. Especially did the grandmother 
grieve over the little boy until he, him- 
self, was touched with pity for her. One 
day he said to her: ‘‘Grandmother, I 
wish you would pray for me to get well. 
I think if you would pray, maybe I 
would get better. I pray myself, but 
I can’t do it all alone.” 


Grandmother Becomes a Seeker. 


In telling this to Miss Hester, the 
grandmother said: “I do not know how 
to pray as he wanted me to, but I did 
want to try.” The grandmother also 
told of how much less irritable Taro- 
chan was during this illness, that he 
seemed a different child since he had 
been attending kindergarten. 

Because it all meant so much to Taro- 
chan, this faith in God and prayer of 
which he had learned in kindergarten, 
Taro-chan’s grandmother has come ask- 
ing to be told about Christianity. 


Prayers of Thanksgiving. 

Although Taro-chan and others like 
him in the kindergarten are very young 
children, they are not too young to 
learn and understand something of 
God’s mercy and love for His children. 
One day the Japanese Kindergartner 
was talking with the children about 
thanking God for the blessings they had 
received. They promptly fell on their 
knees. Some were mentioning the small 
things that bring joy to childish hearts 
everywhere, but several seemed to think 
of more important things, and Taro- 
chan was one of these, for the kinder- 
gartner heard him thanking God for 
making him well, to which he added a 
prayer that one of his little kindergar- 
ten companions, ill at the time, might 
be made well. 
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NEWS FROM THE FRONT 


Rev. G. W. Gasque 


THE SANCTUARY. 

It is suggested that every’ priest offer 
a prayer for a Missionary District at 
least once a week before the Altar at 
the Celebration of the Holy Commun- 
ion, and that the priest and his people 
offer an additional prayer for the same 
District one or more times during the 
same week while at his private or fam- 
ily devotions. 

Prayer for Liberia. 

O God, Who hast made of one blood 
all men for to dwell upon the face of 
the whole earth, we humbly beseech 
Thee graciously to behold and bless 
all our missionaries, far and wide, but 
more especially do we now pray for 
the Bishop elect of Liberia and all the 
workers in that difficult land. Defend 
them from all dangers of soul and body, 
and grant that both they and we, 
drawing nearer to Thee, may be bound 
together in Thy love, in the communion 
of Thy Holy Spirit, and in the fellow- 
ship of Thy saints; through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 


CHURCH ARMY OBSERVES EIGHTH 
ANNIVERSARY DECEMBER 8. 
NEW RECRUITS NEEDED. 

Church Army observed its eighth an- 
niversary On December 8 with a spe- 
cial service held at 11 A. M. at the 
Church of the Incarnation, with the rec- 
tor, Rev. John Gass, as preacher, 

During the past year, Church Army’s 
most outstanding work has been in the 
South, in Alabama. 

Captain C. L. Conder has been ap- 
pointed director of the work centering 
in the House of Happiness near Scotts- 
boro, Alabama. Between June and Oc- 
tober this missionary presented twenty- 
five for baptism and twenty-one for con- 
firmation. He conducted three preach- 
ing missions in Jackson and Marshall 
counties, held Bible schools at two 
points, had bi-weekly preaching at two 
stations, made 1,154 visits, held 141 in- 
door and twenty-two outdoor and forty 
children’s services. In an entirely rural 
area, the total attendance was 9,535, 
or an average of forty-seven at 203 
services. 

A steady program of visiting, cottage 
meetings and brush arbor preaching 
missions is being planned. 

A preaching tent ($500) is needed. 

Church Army expects to send five 
more workers into the Tennessee Val- 
ley. This organization continues to call 
for recruits, Information from the Can- 
diates Secretary, 414 East Fourteenth 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


NEWS FROM THE FRONT WANTED. 

Address all news items intended for 
this page to the Rev. G. W. Gasque, 885 
Gordon Street, S. W., Atlanta, Georgia. 
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CENTENNIAL OF CHINA MISSION 
COMMEMORATED IN SHANGHAI 
WITH SPECIAL SERVICES. 


Shanghai China.— 

The China Mission is celebrating its 
centennial this year. Sunday, October 
6, the day set for the special commem- 
oration, was marked by appropriate 
services in all the churches. The dio- 
cesan celebration was held in the Church 
of Our Saviour, Shanghai, and, thanks 
to the new bus lines, many of the up- 
country clergy were able to attend after 
services in their own stations. The Eng- 
lish Bishop of Chekiang was present 
with one of his presbyters, and there 
were also clergy from our other two 
American dioceses, while the sermon 
was preached by the Rt. Rev. Dr. Lin- 
de] Tsen, Bishop of Honan, formerly a 
presbyter in our Diocese of Hankow. 
The congregation of more than a thous- 
and persons not only filled the church, 
but overflowed into the church yard. 
The singing was led by the joint choirs 
of all the Shanghai churches 


Founder of the Church, 

One hundred years is, after all, not 
a long time in the life of a Church. We 
are still very near the beginnings of 
Church life in China. There is now liv- 
ing in Shanghai at least one Chinese 
member of the Church who remembers 
Bishop Boone, the founder of the 
Church in China. The missionary life 
of our present Diocesan, Bishop Graves, 
covers more than half the century and 
his episcopate, forty-two of the one hun- 
dred years. It is not yet ninety years 
since the first Chinese member of our 
Church was baptized. 


Oiling the Hinges. 

The story is told of Bishop Boone that 
when he was a student at the Virginia 
Seminary, looking forward to going to 
China, his room-mate said to him: ‘But 
you can’t go. China isn’t open. It isn’t 
possible.”” An edict had recently been 
issued making death the penalty for a 
Chinese who should venture to _ be- 
come a Christian. ‘Pinckney,’ he re- 
plied, “if by going to China and stay- 
ing there the whole term of my nat- 
ural life I could but oil the hinges of 
the door so that the next man who 
comes would be able to go in, I would 
be glad to go.” He went out in 1837 
to join the Rev. Henry Lockwood and 
the Rev. Francis R. Hanson, who, two 
years before, had begun work among 
the Chinese in Batavia on the Island of 
Java. Within two years both of his as- 
sociates had been compelled by ill-health 
to retire from the work and he carried 
on alone till, in 1845, he returned from 
his first furlough as Bishop, bringing 
with him six fellow-workers. 


Faith Justified. 

One can but marvel at the patience 
of those first missionaries and the great- 
ness Of their faith. More than a decade 
before one Chinese accepted the mes- 
sage they brought! We who have fol- 
lowed them have entered into their 
labors and have seen their faith abun- 
dantly justified by the thousands of Chi- 
nese since those days of waiting who 
have heard the call, many of them now 
gone to their rest, but 10,000 living in 
this diocese alone; and by the fine body 
of Chinese clergy, including two 
bishops, whom the mission has raised 
up for the Church in China. 

Cameron F. MacRae. 
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FELLOWSHIP 
SERVIGE*LEAGGE 


A Christmas Fantasy of the Hymnal 


Characters: Ruth Churchman, Mrs. 
Churchman. 

Pictures in costume: 
dentius (a monk, costume, 
and a hood), Bishop St. Germanus 
(purple cassock and mitre), Charles 
Wesley (black coat and stock), Bishop 
Brooks (dark coat, dark tie), John 
Henry Hopkins (modern clerical). 

Seene: Living room of Churchman 
house. Table with two chairs in fore- 
ground. A large portrait hangs on wall 
so arranged that picture can be taken 
out and replaced by living person show- 
ing shoulders, head and hat. Ruth and 
her: mother are discovered seated. Both 
are reading. 

Ruth (stops reading and looks at pic- 
ture): I wish to goodness I could read 
something that had a story to it, instead 
of all this poetry we have to read for 
English. I hate poetry. 

Mrs. Churchman: That is a strange 
remark for any one that likes music as 
much as you do. Don’t you realize that 
music sprang from poetry. People told 
stories in a beautiful way with rhythm 
and rhyme. Then they set it to music, 

Ruth: I suppose that is true. But 
it is so hard to see the music in con- 
nection with a lot of poetry, especially 
religious poetry, like Milton’s ‘‘Paradise 
Lost’’, that I am reading now. 

Mrs. Churchman: Yes, ‘‘Paradise 
Lost’”’ is hard to read, but there is a lot 
of religious poetry that is much easier 
than that, and much that you will really 


Aurelius Pru- 
a cassock 


like. But I must go to bed, it is getting 
late. (She goes out.) 
Ruth: I sure am sleepy. I guess I 


will doze a minute. (She puts her head 
on her arms on table. Lights go out, 
Picture is removed from frame and 
Aurelius Prudentius takes place of pic- 
ture in frame, He hangs on the frame 
a placard: “Aurelius Prudentius of 
Spain, 348 A. D.””’ Music of Hymn 74 is 
played through once. Lights go on. 
Ruth raises head.) 

Ruth: I thought I heard music. It 
was Hymn No. 74 (she finds it in hymn 
hook): ‘‘Of the Father’s love begotten, 
Ere the worlds began to be.’’ I wonder 
who wrote that. 

Prudentius (holds hymnal in, his hand 
and speaks from the picture): Jam the 
author of that hymn, Ruth. I lived in 
far distant Spain in the early days of 
Christianity. For a time I wished to be 
a student and to go into politics, and 
was fairly successful, But after a while 
I decided that I was wasting my time, 
and went into the ministry, where [| 
found the truest happiness, and so I 
wrote the hymn of which you have just 
heard the music. It tells of the glory 
of God’s love for us, as shown in the 
Christmas story. 

(He reads from hymn book.) 

That was fifteen hundred years ago. 
But the Christmas story is ever hew and 
ever glorious. So today you sing my 
hymn. 

(Lights go out. Prudentius steps 
down and Germanus takes place. Under 
his picture is a placard: “Saint and 
Bishop Germanus of France, 450 A. D.” 
Music of Hymn No, 82 is played. The 
lights go on.) 

Ruth: Strange what dreams we have, 
but I thought that an old monk named 
Prudentius came and told me his story. 


But I must sleep. I thought I heard the 
music of Hymn No. 82, “A Great and 
Mighty Wonder’. I wonder what story 
is behind that 

Germanus: I wrote that hymn, Ruth. 
It was in the days when France was 
being overrun with barbarians, and not 
only so, for Christian Britain was being 
invaded by the heathen Anglo-Saxons, 
and by even more terrible heretics. So 
they invited Bishop Lupus and me to 
come over and preach against the 
heretics. We went. The heretics de- 
cided to drive us from the country by 
force of arms, but the Church party ral- 
lied, though we were few. I told them 
not to fear, but to charge, crying ‘‘Alle- 
luiah! Praise to God’’, as their battle 
ery. They did this and the heretics fled. 


It was a great and mighty wonder. But 
the great and mighty wonder of the 
hymn I wrote was the most wonderful 
event in the history of the world, when 
God took human form on that first 
Christmas Day. (He reads from the 
hymn book which he holds in his hand 
Hymn 82.) e 

(Lights go out. Germanus steps down 
and Charles Wesley takes place. Under 
his picture is a placard: ‘‘Charles Wes- 
ley;-of England, 1739-99.” Hymn No. 
78 is played through. Ruth raises head.) 
(Lights go on.) 

Ruth: Oh, that is one of my favorite 
hymns: “Hark! the Herald Angels 
Sing.” I love it. By whom and when 
was that written? 

Wesley: That was one of my many 
hymns, Ruth. You remember me, I am 
sure, for I was the brother of John Wes- 
ley, and we two were the founders of 
the Methodist Movement, though we 
were both so sorry it ever went out of 
Mother Church. I was born about 200 
years ago, and the movement we started 
was one of the greatest spiritual move- 
ments England or the world ever saw. 
Our whole lives were given to proclaim- 
ing the Christmas message of the love 
of God in Christ. (He reads from 
hymna] which he holds in his hand 
Hymn 73.) 

(Lights go out. Wesley steps down 
and Brooks takes place. Under him is 
placard: ‘Bishop Phillips Brooks, of 
Western Massachusetts, 1835-93.” 
Music of Hymn No. 78 is played 
through. Lights go on.) 


Ruth: Now we are coming to my real 
favorite, “Oh, Little Town of Bethle- 
hem’’. Mother was telling me she once 


heard the author of that hymn preach. 


It was a Bishop. Oh! what was his 
name? 
Brooks: Phillips Brooks is the name 


you wanted. For I am the author of 
that hymn. I was from Boston, and 
first decided to be a teacher. At that 
time I had not even been baptized. But 
when I failed at teaching a friénd sug- 
gested to me that I go to the Virginia 
Seminary and see how I would like the 
ministry. There I truly accepted Christ 
as my Saviour and was trained for the 
ministry, After a number of happy 
years as a priest I was elected Bishop 
of Western Massachusetts. There I la- 
bored for only two years before I died. 


Ruth: Oh yes, I know you now, for 
your picture is in my history as one of 
America’s greatest preachers. 

Brocks: That is very kind of you to 
remember that, I am sure. But, to re- 
turn to the hymn. I hope you like it. 
I wrote it for young people, and I used 
to rather like it myself. (He reads from 
the hymnal the first verse of Hymn 78.) 

(Lights go out. Brooks steps down 
and Hopkins takes his place. Under 
him is placard: ‘‘Rev. John Henry Hop- 
kins, of Chicago, Vermont and South 
Florida, 1867—Present Day.” Hymn 
No, 554 is played through. Lights go 
on.) (beg 

Ruth: ‘“‘We Three Kings of the Orient 
Are.’’” JT remember that last year I took 
the part of Melchior in our pageant. 
That, too, is one of my favorites. Who 
can have been the author of that? 


Hopkins: You ought to know, for if 
I am not greatly mistaken I had the 
pleasure of meeting you a few years ago 
in your home parish. Indeed, I am sure 
I know your rector, and your Bishop is 
a warm friend of mine. You see, I 
really belong to three dioceses. I am 
canonically resident in Chicago. But 
since I retired I live in the summer in 
Vermont, and come to South Florida as 
a rule in the winter. I usually help 
there a bit in Winter Park. In my 
travels about I have met most of the 
Bishops and many of the clergy. 


I have lived a long life and it has 
been a happy one, and I like to think 
that I may have made others happy by 
preaching and by my writings. I am so 
glad you like my hymn. (He reads from 
hymnal the first verse of the Hymn 554.) 

(Lights go out. Hopkins steps down 
and original picture goes into place. - 
Lights go on again and Ruth is seen ap- 
parently asleep, head on arms.) 

Mrs. Churchman (comes on stage and 
shakes Ruth by shoulder): Wake up, 
Ruth. It is awfully late. You must 
come to bed. : 

Ruth (rubbing her eyes): Yes, 
Mother, I am coming. Oh, Mother, I 
had the most wonderful dream. I 
dreamed that that picture there was of © 
first one and then another of the authors ' 
of the Christmas hymns, and that they 
told me about the hymns they had writ-— 
ten and about their lives, I will surely 
never again say that I do not like-re- 
ligious poetry. ' a 

(Curtain.) ~ 
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FAMILY DEPARTMENT 


DECEMBER. 
1. First Sunday in Advent. 
8. Second Sunday in Advent. 
15. Third Sunday in Advent. 
18. Ember Day (Wednesday). 
20. Ember Day (Friday). 
21. St. Thomas (Ember Day), Saturday. 
22. Fourth Sunday in Advent. 
25. Christmas Day (Wednesday). 
26. St. Stephen (Thursday). 
27. St. John Evangelist (Friday). 
28. Holy Innocents (Saturday). 
29. First Sunday after Christmas. 


* » * 


COLLECT FOR THE FOURTH SUNDAY 


IN ADVENT. 
O Lord, raise up, we pray Thee, Thy 
power, and come among us, and with 


great might succour us; that whereas, 
through our sins and wickedness, we are 
sore let and hindered in running the race 
that is set before us, Thy bountiful grace 
and mercy may speedily help and deliver 
to 


us; through Jesus Christ our Lord, 
whom, with Thee and the Holy Ghost, be 
honour and glory, world without end. 
Amen. 


* + * 


COLLECT FOR CHRISTMAS DAY. 

Almighty God, Who hast given us Thy 
only begotten Son to take our nature upon 
Him, and as at this time to be born of a 
pure virgin; Grant that we being regen- 
erate, and made Thy children by adoption 
and grace, may daily be renewed by Thy 
Holy Spirit; through the same our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who liveth and reigneth with 
Thee and the same Spirit ever, one God, 
world without end. Amen. 


* 2 a 


“Let us now go even unto Bethlehem, 
and see this thing which has come to 
pass.” (Luke 2:15.) 

Arthur E. Smyth. 
(1) 
Mortals one and all arise. 
Gaze ye up on yonder skies. 
Lo! Behold the moving star 
That the Magi saw afar. 


(2) 
In Bethlehem’s lowly khan, 
See the gift God gave to man! 
So the midnight welkins rang, 
As the herald angels sang. 


(3) 
Watchful shepherds in their plight 
On Judea’s tranquil night, 
- As the seraph did appear 
With his host. He calmed their fear. 


: (4) 
And when he their fears allayed, 
To the fold their journey made. 
They returned with joy to tell 
Of the Child. Emanuel, 


(5) 
Unto us a Child is born, 
‘On this happy Christmas morn. 
On your bended knees behold 
What the prophets had foretold! 


(6) 
Spread “good will’ to men of peace, 
Sing ye mortals, never cease. 
We with angels too will sing 
Sweet Hosannas, Christ is King. 


(7) 
From the manger to the cross 
Was a vict’ry, not a loss. 
‘Tt is finished!” Thus He gave 
All He had for man-to save. 


’ subsequent 


(8) 

Glory to the Father be! 

Glory blessed Trinity! 

Let “Amen” be the refrain 

"Til He comes to earth again, 

* * * 
Christmas Hope. 

At all times Christmas makes a happy 
interruption into the strains of normal 
life. For a short period every one re- 
solves to put his troubles on one side; 
every One tries to see what can be done 
for somebody else. The resultant hap- 
piness might well suggest that ordinary 
existence would be the richer if this 
practice became habitual. Somehow, it 
does not, and that perhaps is because 
even at Christmas-time many are con- 
tent to accept it as a season of goodwill 
and kindly temper without coming into 
vital contact with the ultimate causes 
that have made Christmas to be. Good 
fellowship that springs from convention 
must fail to penetrate beneath the sur- 
face. 

Christmas is a permanent source of 
rejuvenation because it rests upon a 
fact of substance, upon an event that. 
reflection recognized as a 
new beginning of profound and unique 
significance. Jesus Christ being what He 
was, and the effect that He had never 
failed to produce and still produces 
upon the most diverse races and types 
of culture being what it is, the moment 
when this influence entered the world 
cannot fail to stir the imagination, and 
all the more so because the manner of 
that entry is a challenge to all precon- 
ceived noticns concerning the origins of 
greatness. One does not look for kings 
to be born in stables. The contrast be- 
tween the result and the beginning is 
in itself a stimulus to hope. There is 
no example in human history that more 
abundantly justifies the profound dic- 
tum of Aristotle: ‘‘The nature of man 
is not what he is born as, but what he 
is born for.’ 

To outward seeming Jesus was born 
as the child of a mother of despised 
race, and even among that race one so 
unimportant that she was relegated to 
a dark and dismal outhouse. The more 
that men reflect on what He was born 
for, the more must it seem that what 
He was born as stands out in such start- 
ling contrast with the external circum- 
stances of His birth, that it demands 
an interpretation of His origin utterly 
transcending not only those external 
circumstances, but also His human an- 
cestry. Adequately to express the sig- 
nificance of that event compels recourse 
to paradox. The true joy of Christmas, 
the spirit of giving that endows the sea- 
son with so lovely a quality, is inextrica- 
bly bound up with the belief that it was 
the Maker of the earth and sky that 
took human sorrows and sins upon Him- 
self when Jesus was born. While that 
conviction flourishes the grace of Christ- 
mas will flourish. If it were to fade, 
we should be left with a mere Santa 
Claus that yearly grew more futile. 

Thus to get down to bedrock is now 
more necessary than ever it was, be- 
cause the unfailing vitality of the 
Christmas message has a special con- 
tribution to make to the needs of the 
time. There are many circumstances to- 
day that induce gloom and a tendency 
to despair. In the material order the 
passing of a supplementary estimate to 
provide for the unemployed is a re- 
minder that no real diminution has been 
possible in the unhappy army of the 
workless, and also that the provision 
of what is needed to save them from 
starvation can only be provided at great 
risk to the finances of the nation. It is 
now widely recognized that unemploy- 
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ment everywhere is just the outward 
sign of a world that lacks confidence to 
trade, a world of starvation in the midst 
of plenty, a world in which nations in- 
creasingly shut themselves within high 
national barriers and demand from one 
another impossible payment, and refuse 
to abandon the armaments that are one 
of the principal causes of fear and mis- 
trust that hag-ride the world. But the 
very recognition of these things is 2 
ground of hope. If a broad view be 
taken there are signs that grim neces- 
sity is proving once again the great edu- 
cator. There have been vast changes of 
thought in the past year. A new readi- 
ness to abandon prejudices and face: 
facts is appearing. One of the most 
welcome of the changes is the great 
turn-over that has taken place in regard 
to disarmament as a guarantee of peace. 
The English people are solidly for it; 
ip. France opinion is at least changing; 
in Germany the militarists have tried to 
seize power and have failed; the smaller 
nations are for it to a man; Russia 
shows by her correct relation to the 
Sino-Japanese conflict that she has no 
Intention of stirring up a war. The 
crisis in the debts question is wholly to 
the good, and the next six months must 
see a great change in American opinion. 
Everywhere national problems are seen 
as world problems. 

-There is thus a. new opportunity of 
proclaiming the Christmas Gospel., ,Ina 
the darkness a light is shining. ‘Christ 
came to teach the unity of mankind,. 
and to give the power to bring it about. 
His spirit has to wrestle with the selfish- - 
ness and blindness of men, but He 
never ceases His work. It is that spirit 
that chiefly informs the growing desire 
to promote the well-being of our neigh- 
bors. The message of Christmas gives 
solidarity to this desire because it pro- - 
elaims the good news that God cared 
enough to come down utterly to men’s 
needs and sorrows, It provides a key 
to the travail of the mind by showing 
what that surrender has accomplished... 
It satisfies the need for communion with 
the Most High by opening a way for- 
every soul to the source of strength. It: 
is the pledge that all who share in the: 
great undertaking that began at Beth- 
lehem can press it forward to its cer- 
tain and transcendent end.—Guardian, 


* * * 


For the Southern Churchman, 
“DE NATIVATATE DOMINI,” 
Translated from the Latin. 
Leavitt C. Sherburne, 
“Puer natus in Bethlehem 
Unde gaudet Jerusalem.” 


A Child is born in Bethlehem— 
Glad tidings for Jerusadem! 


His cradle must a manger be, 
Who reign our King eternally. 


Both ox and ass, with one accord, 

Behold in Him their common Lord. 
From Sheba royal Magi bring 
Their costly presents for the King, 
Thy cross the Holy threshold 
That each His Sovereign may 


over, 
adore, 


Though from the Serpent’s wounding free, 
Still of our race and blood is He. 


Our fleshly nature born to share, 
Yet stainless He,—beyond compare, 


And thus the Saviour comes, that we 
Might like Him and His Father be. 


This day, let us glad voices raise, 
Bless our Dear Lord, and sing His praise. 


Praise to the Holy Blessed Three, 
And thanks to God the Father be. 


THE CHRISTMAS TREE. 
I know you're in the house; 
I know you are in there; 
I feel the green and breathing 
All around the air, 
I know you're safe and warm; 
I know you're very near. 
Oh, darling Tree, 
Do you hear? 


I promised not to look 
(The way I did before), 
But I can hear you purring— 
Purring, thorugh the door: 
A green, soft, purring; 

Just as if you knew: 

Everybody here 
Loves you. 


Don’t feel lonely, 
Now you are in-doors,— 
Wait:for the shining things 
Tomorrow,—all yours! é 
—Josephine Preston Peakody. 
* * a 
Christmas -Secrets. 

Everybody said it~was such a pity 
that Rosemary’s father and mother 
should have to go away just at Christ- 
mas time and leave her to spend her 
Christmas with Cousin Emily. 

Rosemary’s parents had a lovely 
home with all sorts of beautiful things 
in it, and every Christmas she had a 
wonderful Christmas tree all to herself 
with just everything interesting and 
pretty on it that any child could tiuimk 
up if she tried a whole week. You see, 
her parents were rich and lived in a 
big house, while her Cousin Emily was 
just a plain little brown-haired school 
teacher, who lived in a small brown 
house not far from the big brick school- 
house. With her lived her white-haired 
mother, a little Mexican maid who 
helped with the work, one little gray 
kitten, and one big brown-and-white col- 
lie dog. 

“The little white-haired mother didn’t 
walk about very much, but had to sit 
most of the time in a chair by the win- 
dow. If there should be snow on the 
ground she would always feed the birds 
outside her window and then watch 
them there, and always she would smile 
and wave .at the school children going 
by to school or maybe coming home from 
school. : 

She seemed very happy, and Rose- 
mary soon learned to love her; so, of 
course, she planned some sort of Christ- 
mas present for her. She thought some- 
thing she could make would be nice; 
60 she made a dainty knitting bag out 
of some scraps that Cousin Emily found 
‘for her. For Cousin Emily she made a 
pretty handkerchief, and for the little 
Mexican maid she bought a nice pair 
of stockings. Her packages made lovely 
Christmas secrets, and she often went 
to the drawer and took them out to look 
at them and think how pleasant it was 
going to be to give them on Christmas 
morning. 

Cousin Emily had said that of course 
“Rosemary’s parents would send money 
for her to spend for Christmas, and of 
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course they would send packages for 
her; but no money came and no pack- 
ages came. Her father’s brother, to 
whose home they had gone, was very 
sick, and maybe they did not have a 
chance to send things. 

Rosemary thought she would be ter- 
ribly lonely and disappointed, but she 
was not very much. She had her “‘give- 
away” packages to think about. She 
even made a little gray blanket for the 
gray kitty and planned to fix Shep, the 
collie, a nice Christmas dinner. 

Then the very first thing Christmas 
morning she brought out her Christ- 
mas secrets and gave them away, and 
everybody was so pleased and happy 
that she herself almost danced for joy. 
Then Cousin Emily gave her a nice new 
book to read, Cousin’ Emily’s mother 
gave her a dainty little apron that she 
could ‘wear when she helped to set the 
table, and the ‘little Mexican maid gave 
her a pretty piece of stamped linen that 
she could work with her own fingers. 

She liked every one of her gifts, but 
before she had time to think -about 
them very much Cousin Emily began 
sending her places. First, she sent her 
to ithe McGuires with a plate of animal 
cookies,. The little gray McGuire house 
was simply running over with children, 
and when Rosemary knocked at their 
door they almost tumbled over each 
other, all trying to get to the door at 
once. 

“We fought it wath Thanta Clauth,”’ 
lisped the least McGuire. 

“And so it is,’’ laughed Mrs. McGuire, 
“for will you be looking at the plate of 
cookies she brought?” 

Then Mrs. McGuire said they would 
play a game with the cookies; so every 
one stood around with ciosed eyes and 
listened while Mrs. McGuire described 
the animals the cookies represented, and 
every time she described one, all had a 
chance to guess what it was. She said 
so many funny things and they all 
laughed so much Rosemary could hardly 
talk for laughing. But still she guessed 
so many of them that Mrs. McGuire told 
her she had better quit a while and give 
the others a chance. She stayed at the 
McGuires long enough to have a won- 
derful time, and when she got back 
Cousin Emily was ready with more 


‘packages for her to take. 


There was a warm shawl for the lit- 
tle old lady who lived across the street, 
a book for the crippled man who lived 
two doors away, and a carving set for 
Jimmy Allen, who had been sick and 
could not yet go out to play. There 
was something for just every sick or 
crippled or lonely person on that street, 
and Rosemary’s eyes were shining like 
stars by the time she came home from 
her errands. 

By that time dinner was ready, and 
then after dinner Cousin Emily told her 
to come and see the Christmas tree. 
They went to the window, where the 
white-haired mother always sat, and 
just outside her window was a little 
evergreen tree growing in the ground, 
but all dressed up as a Christmas tree 
for the birds. It had seed and suet and 
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erackers and cranberries and other 
things birds like all fixed so the birds 
could find them. There were red birds 
and yellow birds and gray and brown 
birds all hopping about, chirping cheer- 
fully and helping themselves to their 
Christmas treat. Rosemary could hardly 
tear herself away from that window all 
the afternoon, she enjoyed the bird 
company so much. 

That night her Cousin Emily said she 
was sure that the packages for Rose- 
mary would come the next day, but 
Rosemary laughed and said it didn’t 
matter at all. “I have found out some 
Christmas secrets, Cousin Emily,” she 
said happily, ‘‘and that is that your 
‘sive-away’ things make you just as 
happy as the things you get given to 
you. I have had the nicest kind of a 
Christmas, and I thank you all.” 

It was a nice Christmas secret for 
Rosemary to find ont, and when her 
packages came the next day she was 
very careful to share her presents with 
others.—Francis M. Morton, in The 
Christian Advocate. 

* * * 

For the Southern Churchman. 
Why Dorothy Waited. 
Part I. 

Eleanor Hammersmith. 

Grampa Louie, also known as Grampa 
Fixit, was in his workshop, and his 
workshop was really the kitchen, bright 
and sunny, with flowered curtains and 
a canary near one window singing as 
though his heart would burst. A huge, 
old-fashioned wood stove took up one 
entire wall; there was a teakettle of 
water simmering loudly at the back, 
and the eanary seemed to be trying to 
sing in tune. 

Grampa Louie stood beside the long 
wooden table which had been scrubbed 
so much that it was fairly white. He 
was working on the badly dented arms 
and legs of a tin soldier when suddenly 
the outer door opened, and he heard 
flying feet on the porch. Meta, his wife, 
known as “Gramma Meta’’ to all the 


children of the neighborhood, went to 


the door, and there stood a little girl 
holding a large, blanket-wrapped bun- 
dle. 3 
“Please, Grampa, my baby’s had a 
bad fall,’ the child explained, trying to 
keep a quiver out of her voice. 

“But, Louie, bring her in—she 
shouldn’t stand so—in the door. Come 
in, child, come in.’? The white-haired 
little lady put her arm around the girl 
and drew her in. “Grampa Fixit’ll be 
looking after the baby right away, eh, 
Louie?” 

“Sure enough, and show her Patsy, 
Meta; her head was broken just like this 
one, right across the top.’’ 

“Come here, little one.’’ Gramma led 
her into a sitting room brightened by 
a huge stove, its red glow casting ruddy 
shadows on the carpet around it. In a 
rocking chair by the window gat a big 
doll dressed in a warm white sweater 


and cap. ‘‘This is Patsy. What is your 
name, child?” - 
‘‘Marie. ‘Can I hold Patsy? My 


baby’s name is Dorothy. Oh, whose are 
these?’’ She ran across the room and 
stood in front of a row of four more 
dolls sitting together on the sofa, each 
one leaning against a large embroidered 
cushion, ‘The first one was wearing a 


little rose-colored suit trimmed with 
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Zlass buttons and dainty white lace, 
with a broad brimmed hat to match: 
the middle two were dressed in snow 
suits and looked ready for a skiing or 
skating party, and they must have been 
rather warm so near the fire. The one 
on the right-hand end was dressed like 
a little princess in blue silk and silver 
lace; even her tiny slippers were silver, 
and she wore a blue band on her lovely 
black curls, but her dress was wrinkled 
a bit, and she looked as though she had 
possibly been there for a long time, 

Above the four dolls, as though with 
amused dignity or half severity, a pair 
of old-fashioned portraits looked down, 
the woman’s lovely, serious face light- 
ened by an almost hidden smile in her 
eyes which seemed to gay that she, too, 
had loved dolls many years ago and had 
passed this love on to the old man of 
the work shop, who, with his wife, loved 
the dolls of many children. 

“You see, they’re comfy here on the 
cushions. These two have been here a 
long time—the little girls can’t pay 
Grampa yet. He can’t always work for 
nothing, either.’’ 

Marie picked up each one of the dolls 
for a minute. ‘But the little girls will 
come some time, won’t they? They 
must be terribly lonesome,’’ she said as 
she put the last one back lovingly. “I 
couldn’t wait for Dorothy so long. I 
need her every day, but I can pay— if 
it isn’t too much.’’ 

“Come in here; I show you some new 
hats we just got in from Germany.’ 
Gramma Meta led the way into a little 
back room, but just then a loud knock 
came at the front door, and as she 
turned back and opened it a tall, beau- 
tifully dressed lady stepped in. 

“Pardon me, have you seen a little— 
why, yes, there you are, Marie, They 
told me you’d come here. What on 
earth! Have you completely forgotten 
that we’re taking the four o’clock 
train? Come, right away.” 

“But, Auntie, Grampa Louie’s fixing 
Dorothy. I can’t go without her. Wait.’’ 

“We can’t wait a second longer. It’s 
nonsense to have that old doll fixed. 
You can get a new one in Chicago.”’ 

“But I want her.” 

“Now, Marie, don’t be so babyish; 
it’s only that old doll you’ve had for 
ages. Come, dear, don’t cry about it. 
I said I'll get you a lovely new one, and 
maybe we can even come back here later 
on.”’ 

“But, Auntie, it’s Dorothy.” 

They had gotten as far as the door. 
“Don’t cry so, Marie.’’ Her aunt took 
her hand and stopped to turn back for 
just a second as they went out. ‘Don’t 
bother with that old doll,’’ she said. 
“Wither give or throw it away. I'll buy 
her ten more.” 

When the door had closed the little 
old lady picked up Patsy from the 
rocker and sat there, holding her in her 
lap, looking at her round smiling face. 
“How can she take the little girl away, 
Patsy? And Dorothy will be lonely for 
her too; you’ll have to keep her com- 
pany,’’ she said to the four dolls in a 
TOW. 

“T’ll just be fixing the curls a bit 
while the head is—why, Meta, what’s 
the matter? What’s become of the lit- 
tle girl?’”’ Grampa Louie stopped short 
in the doorway as he saw the tears in 
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Gramma’s eyes; he had on his specta- 
cles and his pipe in his mouth and a 
tiny curling iron in one hand. 

“Ah, Louie, and she took the little 
girl away, and she was crying her heart 
out, The doll—to give it away or sell 
it, she said.” 

“?Pshaw, she’ll be back. We’ll get 
the dol] fixed up; come help me with the 
curling.’’ . 

By afternoon Dorothy was ready, her 
broken head so marvelously repaired 
that searcely a flaw could be detected, 
and the beautiful curls around her smil- 
ing face gave her an entirely new love- 
liness. She was seated on the sofa be- 
side the other dolls, and all night and 
all the next day the old-fashioned por- 
traits in the heavy gilt frames looked 
down at her, and she stared straight 
ahead at the round table with its fringed 
cover, the dish of pink and white pep- 
permints, and beyond, at the little stand 
with its bowl of gold fish and four rows 
of photographs. 

In the evening Gramma introduced 
her to all the photographs. ‘‘This is 
Lydia; she’s in Iowa teaching school. 
And this is Charles—he looks a lot like 
his Uncle Louie. And Mary, she’s the 
girl who always has a smile. And 
Billy—but you get tired, dearie. I just 
want to amuse you,”’ 

By the end of that week the other 
dolls had been called for and taken 
home, but Dorothy continued to sit on 
the sofa, staring straight ahead with 
her round blue eyes, uncomplaining and 
patient. ° 

(To be concluded.) 
* * * 
For the Southern Churchman, 
CHRISTMAS LOVE. 
Kathleen Hay. 
Christmas through the world to-day, 

Shining everywhere! 

Love and joy and peace—good-will, 

Broadcast far and near. 


Round and round and round the world, 
May the message spread, 

Till each one, each boy and girl 
To the manger led,— 


Feel the touch of His great love, 
Find the Gift divine, 

Kneel in praise and rapture there, 
At the Gift sublime! 


Christmas through the world to-day, 
Shining everywhere,— 

“Hark, the Herald angels sing . 
Once again we hear! 


* * * 


When Was Jesus Born? 

When was Jesus born? Tradition an- 
swers, December 25, 1 A. D. Scholar- 
ship says, we do not know. It does not 
seem to be possible to date with defi- 
niteness the birth of Jesus, but scholars 
are pretty well agreed within limits. 

The birth of Jesus was the pivotal 
event in the world’s history. It is fit- 
ting that we should date all events from 
his birth. In the middle of the sixth 
century of our era a Roman abbot, 
Dionysius Exiguus, originated our cal- 
endar. He fixed upon the year of Rome, 
754, as the year in which Jesus was 
born. He called that 1 A. D. In this 
he undoubtedly was mistaken, 


Jesus was born shortly before the. 


death of Herod (Matt. 2:19). Herod 
died just before the passover on April 
12, 750 (Josephus) or 4 B. C. The 
events of the nativity occur before that 
date and require at least several months. 
Thus Jesus was born toward the end 
of 5 B. C. or at the beginning of 4 B. 
C. 
We know that Jesus was born during 
the census of Quirinius (Luke 2:2). 
This is of little value, for the decree 
went forth in 8 B. C., but was not car- 
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ried out in Judaea at once, Heroa had 
troubles that gave him no leisure until 
5 B. C. The census was probably not 
begun in Judaea until about that time. 
Jesus begins His public ministry when 
He is thirty years old (Luke 3:23). 
Shortly thereafter we have the state- 
ment by the Jews -that the temple was 
“forty and six years in building’? (John 
2:20). The rebuilding of the temple 
was begun in 20 B. C. If forty-six years 
have passed we are brought to 26 A. D. 
Further, John the Baptist begins his 
ministry in ‘‘the fifteenth year of the 
reign of Tiberius Caesar’ (Luke 3:1). 
Tiberius was associated with Augustus 
in the empire in 11 A. D.; this coincides 
with 26 A. D. If in this year Jesus was 
just thirty years old, He was born per- 
haps toward the end of 5 B. C.—Ex. 


* * * 
For the Southern Churchman. 
CHRISTMAS. 
Annette Cornell. 


A still, blue night 
And a star— 
Three who journeyed far. 


A cold, white night 
And today— 
Faith to point the way, 
* * * 
“Praying Always.” 

As one reads the New Testament he 
is impressed by the frequency with 
which the writers break forth into 
prayers of praise. Often they seem 
scarcely aware that their language has 
passed into prayer. Nor does the reader 
until he pauses to meditate upon what 
he has read. Is not this what the apos- 
tle means by his term, ‘‘praying al- 
ways”? To be always in that attitude 
that leads one inadvertently into praise 
and thanksgiving? Through such a 
spirit the humblest tasks of life are en- 
nobled and life itself is filled with that 
radiant peace which ever accompanies 
the consciousness of His presence. 

* * * 
For the Southern Churchman, 


STAR OF BETHLEHEM. 
Katherine W. Cook. 
Radiant Star of Bethlehem, 
Thy glorious, shining light 
Sheds silent benediction 
C'ver all the world tonight. 


In the chancel of the heavens 
Angel choirs sing 

Glad and joyous anthems 
To the New Born King. 


Beauteous Star of Bethlehem, 
In wondrous mystic beaming, 
Thou sheddest messages of love 
While the world lies dreaming. 


O. most Holy Star of Bethlehem, 
Bright watchman of the night, 
Shed peace on earth, good will towards 
men, 
By thy blessed light. 


O, glorious Star of Bethlehem, 
Triumphant skies adorning, 

Shine over all the world tonight, 
And bless the Christmas Morning. 
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PRESIDENT OF NATIONAL COUNCIL 

MAKES REPORT ON CONCLUSION 

OF FIRST YEAR OF OFFICE 

With this session of the National 
Council, Bishop Cook concluded the 
first year of his service as President of 
the National Council, an office to which 
he was unanimously elected by General 
Convention at Atlantic City, in his ab- 
sence, and despite a formal declaration 
to the Presiding Bishop in advance of 
that gathering, that he could not con- 
sider re-election as Vice-President, 
which office he had held since Decem- 
ber, 1933, in succession to the late 
Bishop Burleson. 

Reminded of the anniversary, Bishop 
Cook reiterated his opinion that the 
present form of organization is not a 
wise one and that he hopes General 
Convention at Cincinnati will think the 
problem through again and make other 
adjustment. 


‘Meantime,’ he said, “i nave found 
very great pleasure indeed in my asso- 
ciation with the staff at Church Mis- 
sions House and my contact with the 
world work of the Church. I have been 
eonvinced anew of the genuine inter- 
est in the cause of missions among us 
and of the prompt and generous re- 
sponse that has been made when partic- 
ular necessities have been presented to 
our people. We have passed through, 
indeed are passing through grave times. 
We hope that with improving economic 
eonditions there will be prompt in- 
provement in our missionary activities 
in parish, diocese, and throughout what 
we call, for lack of a better name, the 
General Church. While we wait this 
better day I am deeply impressed with 
the loyal readiness of our workers at 
home and abroad to accept reduced anu 
often completely inadequate remunera- 
tion for their work. My fellow workers 
and I at Church Missions House are not 
wrapped up solely in our own pioblems 
but we enter with whole-hearted inter 
est and sympathy into similar proplems 
contronting every Bishop indeed all of 
our clergy and other workers. A pleas- 
ant feature of my work has’ been to 
make this clear. 

“The session of National Council just 
elosed has been a fruitful one. While 
a vast volume of technical business has 
been transacted we have continued a 
policy by which major issues have been 
freely discussed. We have a new con- 
eeption of the promotional problem and 
greater knowledge of the responsibility 
of the Church to youth and of the atti- 
tude of youth toward the Church. I be- 
lieve that in the future, profit will ac- 
erue from this approach, even though 
no final legislation in either field has 
been possible. 

“We certainly have profited by the 
new system through which every item 
of business to be presented to the Na- 
tional Council has first had not only 
consideration by the interested Depart- 
ment but a hearing before the whole 
group of our Executive Officers. The 
result has been much clearer presenta- 
tion, much keener appreciation of prob- 
lems involved, and in the long run far 
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wiser legislation. The range of work 
covered is literally too enormous to be 
covered in the utmost detail by every- 
body, but this progressive study and 
consideration certainly makes all of us 
more generally acquainted with all of 
the work and more fully prepared cor- 
rectly to informed and wisely to guide 
the Council. 

“We earnestly look forward to sup- 
port in the tremendous task of closing 
the present distressing gap between the 
total of our Emergency Budget and the 
sums which now seem to be in sight 
for 1936. I shall join Bishop Perry in 
an earnest effort to secure such further 
giving as shall prevent what might seem 
a year of disaster. 

““A fine spirit of courage marked ev- 
ery moment of the sessions of the Na- 
tional Council which have just brought 
our first year of the new triennium to 
a close. We shall hope that this spirit 
shall spread throughout the Church.” 

3 * * 

BISHOP PERRY’S REPLY TO LETTER 
EPROM BISHOPS MANNING, MANN 
AND WARD. 

The Rt. Rev. James DeWolf Perry, 
D. D., Presiding Bishop, in a brief letter 
to the Rt. Rev. William T. Manning, 
D. D., Bishop of New York; the Rt. Rev. 
Alexander Mann, D. D., Bishop of Pitts- 
burgh; and the Rt. Rey. John C, 
Ward, D. D., Bishop of Erie, mailed 
to the Bishops and made publie to 
the press recently, acknowledged re- 
ceipt of a communication signed by the 
Bishops of New York, Pittsburgh, and 
Erie, and referred to the relations now 


existing between the Rt. Rev. Dr. John 
Torok and the Diocese of Eau Claire, 
Wisconsin. 

Bishop Perry expresses appreciation 


of the concern manifested by the Bish- 
ops and informs them that he has com- 
municated the letter of protest to the 
Rt. Rev. Frank ‘EK. Wilson, D. D., Bishop 
of Eau Claire, ‘““with whom,” says the 
Presiding Bishop, “there was left the 
question of his (Torok) status.” Bishop 
Perry’s letter follows: 


My dear Bishop Mannings: 

On my return yesterday from the Pa- 
cific Coast to Washington and New 
York, I received the letter signed by you 
and the Bishops of Pittsburgh and of 
Erie presenting a protest concerning the 
action of the Bishop of Eau Claire in 
receiving Dr. John Torok as a “Bishop 
in the American Episcopal Church, at 
a service in the Cathedral Church of 
the Diocese of Eau Claire on Sunday, 
November 17.”’ 

I can appreciate the concern which 
you and others have felt regarding a 
matter which has caused so much per- 
plexity and difficulty during the past 
two years. All who are engaged in the 
consideration of it unquestionably de- 
sire to reach a conclusion conducive to 
the well-being of the Church and in con- 
formity with its policy and legislation. 

I have communicated your letter of 
protest to the Bishop of Eau Claire with 
whom as Bishop of the Diocese in which 
Dr. Torok is canonically resident there 
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was left the question of his status when 
the Bishops, meeting in Houston, had 
heard the report of the Special Commit- 
tee on the subject and had refrained 
from making official record of it or tak- 
ing action thereon. 
Faithfully yours, 
Presiding Bishop. 
* * * 

DATES SET FOR CONSECRATION OF 
BISHOPS OF NEWARK AND 
OREGON. 

The Presiding Bishop, the Rt. Rev. 
James DeWolf Perry, D. D., has taken 
order for the ordination and Consecra- 
tion of the Rev. Theodore Russell Lud- 
low, D. D., to be Suffragan Bishop of 
the Diocese of Newark, and of the Very 
Rev. Benjamin Dunlap Dagwell, D. D., 
to be Bishop of the Diocese of Oregon, 
the former to take place on St. Paul’s 


Day, January 25 next, at St. Paul’s 
Church, Paterson, New Jersey; and the 


latter on Wednesday, February 12 next, 
at Portland, Oregon, 

The Presiding Bishop will be Conse- 
crator for Dr. Ludlow and to fulfill the 
same office for Dean Dagwell has named 
the Rt. Rev. Paul Matthews, D. D., 
Bishop of New Jersey. 

At the request of the Bishops-Elect 
the Presiding Bishop has invited others 
to have part in these services as fol- 
lows: 

For Dr. Ludlow, the co-consecrators, 
the Rt. Rev. Philip Cook, D. D., Bishop 
of Delaware; the Rt. Rev. Wilson Rieff 
Stearly, D. D., sometime Bishop of New- 
ark, 

The presenters: The Rt, Rey. Benja- 
min M. Washburn, D. D., Bishop of New- 
ark; the Rt. Rev. Philip M. Rhinelan- 
der, D. D., sometime Bishop of Penn- 
sylvania. 

_ The preacher: The Rt. Rev. Henry 
Wise Hobson, Bishop of Southern Ohio. 

For Dean Dagwell the co-consecra- 
tors: The Rt. Rev. Louis Childs Sanford, 
D. D.,. Bishop of San Joaquin, the Rt. 
Rev. Fred Ingley, D. D., Bishop Coad- 
jutor of Colorado. - 

The presenters: The Rt. Rev. Stephen 
E. Keeler, D. D., Bishop Coadjutor of 
Minnesota; the Rt. Rev. William P. 
Remington, D. D., Bishop of Eastern 
Oregon, 

The preacher: The Rt. Rey. Irving 
Peake Johnson, D. D., Bishop of Colo- 
rado, 

* * * 


FORWARD MOVEMENT NEWS. 

Cambridge, Mass.—A Forward Move- 
ment program for the next three years 
has been adopted by Christ Church 
here. 

The plan is divided into the seven 
steps of Discipleship: turn, follow, 
learn, pray, serve, worship, and share. 
Under each step is set down the distinct 
things which it is hoped the parish 
can accomplish within three years. 

Aims are given as to the drawing of 
people to Christ, confirmations, attend- 
ance at Sunday school and _ special 
courses, at the Service of Meditation, 
Grace before meals, work among the 
students, increased attendance at serv- 
ice, an increase in giving, and an im- 
provement in the church property. 

The plan is one that well might be 
followed by other parishes, and on a 
larger scale by dioceses. Bishop Hob- 
son, chairman of the Forward Move- 
ment Commission, praised the program. 

Copies of the program, attractively 
printed in booklet form under the title 
“A Fascinating Religious Project,’ may 
be secured from the Rey. C. Leslie 
Glenn, rector. 


Charlotte, N, C.—The Forward, Move- 
ment was presented in the Diocese of 
North Carolina under the auspices of 
the Diocesan Field Department by the 
Rev. A. M. Sherman in an extensive 
tour in November covering many of th 
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parishes and Missions in the western 
part of the Diocese. 

Daily meetings were held in a central 
parish and other parishes and missions 
in the neighborhood were invited to at- 
tend. The usual program was a lunch- 
eon meeting at noon in one place and a 
supper or church gathering in another 
place in the evening. A mass meeting 
in the Carolina Theatre, Charlotte, con- 
cluded the presentation. It was esti- 
mated that a total of 3,800 people was 
reached during the series. Much in- 
terest has been quickened as a result 
of these meetings. 


Grand Rapids, Mich.—A parish mis- 
sion on the Forward Movement in Grace 
Church, Grand Rapids, Michigan, was 
conducted by the Rev. A. M. Sherman 
for five days early in November. A par- 
ish institute with three classes—on the 
Bible, Church History, and Missions 
(Latin America) was held in the after- 
noon. Popular preaching services, with 
Discipleship as the theme, were held in 
the evening. 

As a result 198 persons signed a 
pledge card on which was printed a rule 
of life embodying worship, giving, pray- 
ing and serving. These cards were given 
in at a corporate communion following 
the mission. At a parish supper held 
the following week the parish as a whole 
adopted two great objectives as neces- 
sary to its life—the steady and corpor- 
ate worship of God and the enlistment 
of others as disciples. To make this 
more definite, a confirmation class ot 
100 is sought and every guild and every 
individual is urged to do their part in 
bringing others to church membership. 


Mobile, Ala.—Four programs on the 
Forward Movement are included in the 
booklet, ‘‘Young People’s Programs,”’’ 
published by the Young People’s Service 
League of the Province of Sewanee. Cop- 
ies may be obtained (35 cents each) 
from Marshall Seifert, 112 Houston 
Street, Mobile. 


* a * 


TO THE BISHOPS, DIOCESAN EXEC- 
UTIVE SECRETARIES AND DIOCK- 
SAN TREASURERS: 

Our cash account for 1935 will be 
closed with the close of business Jan- 
uary 20, 1936. 

All receipts from Dioceses, Parishes, 
or Individuals (except those marked 
specifically for’ 19386) will up to Janu- 
ary 13 be included in our 19385 cash 
accounts. After January 13 the only 
remittances included in 1935 accounts 
wili be those received from the Dioce- 
san offices. 

Credit memoranda will be sent daily 
during December and up to January 20. 
Thus in the final payments the Diocese 
will be able to establish the correct di- 
vision of funds for the year 1935. 

Supplementary remittances on ac- 
count of 1935 will be received at any 
subsequent time and credited by mem- 
oranda to the 1935 account, but such 
remittances must be included in our 
1936 cash account. 

The National Council, 
Lewis B. Franklin, Treas. 
*& * * 


ARCHBISHOP OF YORK GUEST AT 
LUNCHEON AT GENERAL THEO- 
LOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Archbishop Temple of York was the 
speaker December 16 at the General 
Theological Seminary at a luncheon in 
his honor given by five ecumenical or- 
ganizations. The cooperating groups 
were the International Missionary Coun- 
cil, the Universal Christian Council for 
Life and Work, the World Alliance for 
International Friendship Through the 
Churches, the World Conference on 
Faith and Order, and the World Stu- 
dent Christian Federation. 

The Rev. Dr. Eugene C. Carder, as- 
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sociate pastor of the Riverside Church, 
was toastmaster. The Rev. Dr. Wil- 
liam P. Merrill,.pastor of the Brick 
Presbyterian Church, offered the invoca- 
tion. The Rev. Dr. William Adams 
Brown, of the Union Theological Semi- 
rary, made the official response to Arch- 
bishop Temple, while the benediction 
was given by Archbishop Athenagoras 
of the Greek Orthodox Church. 

More than 100 leading clergymen of 
several denominations attended the 
luncheon which was arranged by Dr. 
Henry Smith Leiper, executive secretary 
of the Universal Christian Council, and 
Rear Admiral Reginald R. Gelknap, U. 
S. N. (retired). 

Before the luncheon the Archbishop 
addressed the seminary students at a 
service in the Chapel of the Good Shep- 
herd, 

Charles D. Kean. 
ok he vr 
VIRGINIA SEMINARY NEWS. 

Bishop Rowe of Alaska addressed a 
large audience at the Seminary Decem- 
ber 6. He was brought to the Hill as 
guest of the Missionary Society of which 
Ernest A. DeBordenave is president. 

His account of his heroic exploits .n 
spreading the Christian message in 
“Uncle Sam’s Attic’, as a contemporary 
writer has described Alaska, kindled 
considerable interest in the Church’s 
mission there. 

a % * 

Prof. and Mrs. A. C. Zabriskie, wh» 
spent last summer visiting the mission- 
ary work of our Church in South Amer- 
ica, especially in Brazil, and who have 
seen more of our activity there than 
any other white persons except Bishop 
Thomas himself, have been busy all 
autumn in filling speaking engagements 
about their trip. 

James K. Friedrich, a senior in the 
seminary, has prepared a moving-pic- 
ture film using pictures they took, with 
the results, the lectures on the Church’s 
missionary work which have been given 
in churches from Richmond to New York 
City have proved a great success and 
a genuine stimulus to missionary inter- 
est. The proceeds of these lectures are 
being contributed to the seminary mis- 
sionary fund. 


* * * 

THE “MESHA” STONE. 

The ‘‘Mesha’’ or Moabite stone, dis- 
covered at Dhiban (the ancient Dibon), 
a few miles north of the Arnon River, 
Palestine, in 1868, is of special sig- 
nificance. ‘“‘Apart from the light it sheds 
upon an obscure portion of Jewish his- 
tory. It is of great value to the archae- 
ologist as the oldest specimen of the al- 
phabetic writing in the world, dating 
back to 890 B. C. (2,825 years). The 
Assyrian inscriptions are older than the 
Moabite stone, but they had not a lan- 
guage of letters, the arrow-headed char- 
acters being used to denote words; the 
hieroglyphics of Egypt are older but 
they are symbolic writing, not alpha- 
betic; for instance, a lamp amongst the 
Ligyptians signified life, a jackal, cun- 
ning, a wave of line running water, etc., 
so the finding of the ‘Mesha’ or Moab- 
ite stone has helped greatly to settle the 
long disputed question, as to the ori- 
gin of letters and the art of writing; 
it also shows plainly that Semetic na- 
tions east of the Jordan were more Civ- 
ilized than generally is admitted, that 
they practiced writing nearly three thou- 
sand years ago, if not much earlier; 
that in writing, the same characters 
were used by the Semetic nations; that 
the Phoenician and Hebrew alphabets 
were closely allied, if not identical in 
their origin; also it illustrates the his- 
tory of our own language, for the whole 
of the Greek alphabet is here found in 
its primitive state, showing that the 
Greeks must have received the entire 
alphabet from the Hast. And what is 
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perhaps more singular, we find on this 
stone many of the letters of our own 
alphabet, showing that many of the 
characters in use today are very similar 
to those used in the days of Moses. 
The Moabite stone is now in the Louvre 
in Paris, and was faithfully translated 
by Claremont Ganneau. The writings 
on the stone (there are over 1,000 let- 
ters and 34 lines) appear to be an ad- 
dition to the second Book of Kings, the 
first words being ‘and Moab rebelled 
against Israel after the death of Ahab’; 
it gives the particulars of Judah and 
Edom, who go forth to repress the rebel- 
lion—who the king of Moab was, the 
cities he built, the gods he worshipped, 
how he took Nebo, and what he did with 
his prisoners, 

“The language is very expressive, and 
from the facts set forth we learn that 
after Solomon’s reign, Moab again be- 
came an independent nation. It was 
then known as the ‘land of Moab’ and 
‘Mesha’ was King, and Dibon its capital; 
that they were oppressed for forty years 
by the house of Omri, father of Ahab, 
the founder of Samaria, Mesha goes to 
war with Israel, and this greeny black 
basalt monument was erected appar- 
ently to commemorate his deeds.’’ 

—Exchange. 
-—— -§ —— 9 —_ —— 
rENNSYLVANIA 
Rt. Kev. Francis M. Taitt, 8. T. D., Bishop, 
Oo— 
Bishop Hobson’s Talks to Clergy Con- 
ference and Laymen Give Powerful 
Stimulus to Forword Move- 
ment in Diocese. 

Evidence of the responsiveness of the 
Diocese of Pennsylvania to the challege 
of the Forward Movement was unmis- 
takably demonstrated in Philadelphia im 
an All-Day Conference of the Clergy 
and in the evening by the attendance: 
of upwards of 700 laymen at a dinner: 
and conference for laymen. The Rt. 
Rev. Henry W. Hobson, Chairman of 
the General Convention Commission on. 
the Forward Movement, conducted the 
clergy conference and was the chief. 
speaker at the laymen’s meeting. 

The clergy conference, held in the- 
Church of the Holy Trinity, was called 
by the Bishop-and the Diocesan Commis- - 
sion, that the clergy might have the: op-- 
portunity to meet Bishop Hobson and:to- 
learn from him of the progress of the 
Movement. In addition to the Pennsyl- 
vania clergy, many of the clergy of the 
Diocese of Delaware were present, in 
response to invitations extended them 
by Bishop Taitt. Beginning with a cele- 
bration of the Holy Communion at 1) 
A. M., the conference continued through- 
out the whole day, with a brief inter-. 
mission for luncheon at which the con- 
ferees were the guests of Bishop Taitt. 

The dinner and conference for lay- 
men was under the auspices of the 
Church Club of the diocese, and was in. 
the great ball room of the Penn Ath- 
letic Club. Virtually every parish and 
mission congregation in the diocese was 
represented. 

Of special significance was the large 
attendance of youth of the Church. As 
several of the older members of the 
Church Club said, “This is probably the 
first time in many years so many young 
men have come to a meeting of this 
kind, and surely it must be evidence 
that our young people have caught the 
spirit of adventure in this undertaking 
and are watching to see if we too are 
enrolling in this Movement.” 

Bishop Hobson’s conduct of the clergy 
conference and his address at the lay- 
men’s meeting were both characterized 
by a simplicity, sincerity, and directness 
of utterance that has unquestionably 
given a powerful stimulus to the For- 
ward Movement in Pennsylvania. 

At the laymen’s meeting in the eve- 
ning, Bishop Hobson made a strong im- 
pression on the laymen. Mr. E. Osborne 
Coates, President of the Church Club, 
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introduced the speakers. In addition 
to Bishop Hobson, these were Bishop 
Taitt, and the Rev. Wallace HE. Conk- 
ling, rector of St. Luke’s Church, Ger- 
mantown, and a member of the Com- 
mission, 

Bishop Hobson dscribed the Forward 
Movement as “bringing the men and 
women of the Church to a new sense of 
God’s power, and sending them forth, 
one with another, as followers of Him 
in this new advance of the Church’s 
life.” 

Deprecating any view that it is a 
Movement belonging to any man or men 
he told of his answer to a question put 
to him by a friend in which the latter 
asked, ‘‘Bishop, what is this Movement 
of yours?” 

“All I can reply to such a question,” 
the Bishop said to the assembled lay- 
men, ‘is my friend was talking blas- 
phemy, because it is blasphemy to take 
this Forward Movement and ascribe its 
ownership to any man. It doesn’t be- 
long to men; it belongs to God Him- 
self. It is God who is marching on eter- 
nally. It is His Forward Movement 
which has been going on through the 
ages step by step.” 

While it is true, the Bishop added, 
that by the unanimous vote of the Gen- 
eral Convention a _ resolution was 
adopted calling the Church to go For- 
ward, the thing did not begin there. 

“It was simply that at that time,” 
Bishop Hobson continued, ‘‘there were 
those in the Church who in their long- 
ing, and yearning, and struggling, 
wanted to see the Church go out with 
new power and they said: ‘We are not 
going to be content sitting here doing 
nothing about it. We are not going to 
face conditions in the world today, with 
all the disheartening consequences of 
those conditions, and do nothing about 
it. We are not going to stand still, 
ourselves, and look at the Church we 
love suffering from grievous sickness 
and do nothing about it. We are go- 
ing to believe that God has a purpose 
for His Church to go out and proclaim 
a Gospel with new power, and believing 
that, we are going to have belief in 
the Spirit of God to give us power to 
accomplish that purpose; that we will 
not be inadequate and beaten men, but 
men who go forth renewing that power 
and strength as we come in touch with 
Him day by day.’ It was this that 
brought the Forward Movement into be- 
ing. 

“The question we all have to ask 
ourselves in this great adventure to 
follow Christ are: ‘Am I going to be part 
of it? Am I. going to share in it, or 
is this adventure going to leave me 
beside the road and go on without me? 
Is it going to prove that I am a quit- 
ter or a shirker, or that Christ. is my 
Captain and that Iam marching on with 
Him to victory.’ 

“T am convinced,’’ Bishop Hobson de- 
clared, “that only as individual mem- 
bers of the Church, those who are dar- 
ing to call themselves by the name of 
the Master; taking seriously this Call 
of the Master and applying it seriously 
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to our lives, only thus can the Church 

go Forward.” 
—_——_—_90-———— 

WASHINGTON. 

Rt. Rev. James BE. Freeman D. D. Bishop. 
— 0 
Dedication Service. 

On Tuesday afternoon, lecember 10, 
in the Church of the Epiphany, a beau- 
tiful window was dedicated as a me- 
morial to Mr. William Channing John- 
son, for many years a Vextryman of the 
parish, its treasurer, and during the 
last few years of his life, Junior War- 
den. It is safe to affirm that no one was 
more universally beloved than this man 
of God to whom everything connected 
with Epiphany Church was sacred. The 
Wardens and Vestry have tlierefore wel- 
comed this memorial gift, placed in the 
church by his devoted wife. The serv- 
ice of dedication was held at 4:30 Tues- 
day afternoon, attended by many mem- 
bers of the parish and friends of Mr. 
Johnson, 

—_—_——0 
VIRGINIA. 
Rt. Rev. H. St. G. Tucker, D. D.. Bishop. 
Rt. Rev. Frederick D. Goodwin, D. D., 
Coadjutor. 
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Bishop Rowe Speaks to Crowded 

Churches. 

The Rt. Rev. Peter T. Rowe, Bishop 
of Alaska, preached to a crowded church 
Sunday morning, December 8, at Em- 
manuel, Brook Hill, Richmond, and that 
night addressed the combined congre- 
gations of the city in St. Paul’s Church, 
which in spite of inclement weather, 
was filled to capacity. The Bishop’s 
simple yet eloquent plea thrilled his 
hearers; his picture of the necessity for 
the ministrations of the Church in his 
far-off field made one ashamed to think 
that there is danger of the work being 
seriously handicapped. or perhaps closed 
in some places, because of the lack of 
support from home. The Bishop re- 
mained in Richmond, at the home of the 
Misses Stewart for the remainder of 
the week. 


Laymen’s Association Meetings. 

Three meetings of the Layman’s As- 
sociation of the Rappahannock Convo- 
cation have been held this fall, with 
very good attendance each time. The 
meetings were addressed by Bishop 
Tucker with the group in Fredericks- 
burg, the Rev. Mr. George Ossman in 
Warsaw, and Mr. John Mordecai at Old 


Church, 
—o 
CHICAGO. 
Rt, Rev. George Craig Stewart, D. B., 
. Bishop. 


————0 
Cathedral Choir at Evanston. 

The Cathedral Choir, a group of eighty 
University of Nebraska students under 
the direction of John Rosborough, will 
appear in a sacred concert at Saint 
Luke’s Pro-Cathedral, Evanston, Sun- 
day afternoon, December 22. The group 
is starting on an eastern tour and will 
make its first stop in Evanston. Mr. 
Rosborough was a student under the 
late Dean Peter Christian Lutkin, of 
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Northwestern University, and a devoted 
Churchman. 
* * * 
Plans for Archbishop of York, 

Plans for the entertainment in Chi- 
cago of the Archbishop of York have 
been completed under direction of 
Bishop Stewart. The Archbishop will 
arrive in the city Saturday, January 4. 
That night he will be the guest of honor 
at a reception and dinner given by the 
Church Club at the Hotel Sherman. 

Sunday, January 5, he will preach at 
St. Luke’s Pro-Cathedral, Evanston, in 
the morning at eleven and will speak 
before the Chicago Sunday Evening 
Club at Orchestra Hall, in the evening. 
Monday, January 6, he will address Chi- 
cago clergy at luncheon at St. Luke’s, 
and in the evening the Adult Educa- 
tion Society in Oak Park. 

Tuesday, January 7, he will be at 
the Seabury-Western Seminary for 
luncheon and that evening he will start 
the series of Moody Lectures at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Wednesday, Jan- 
uary 8, he speaks to the English Speak- 
ing Union at luncheon; has supper with 
the Anderson Society and faculty at 
the University of Chicago in the eve- 
ning after which he gives the second 
of the Moody Lectures. Thursday, Jan- 
uary 9, he will appear before the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary of the diocese at St. 
Luke’s Pro-Cathedral, and after his con- 
cluding lecture at the University of Chi- 
cago, will leave for New York and his 
return trip to England. 

P fore es 
St. Mary’s Home Buys Racine College. 
Old Racine College, one of the most 


‘historical spots of the Church in the 


whole Middle West, has been saved to 
the Church. 

Announcement is made that Saint 
Mary’s Home for Children, Chicago, has 
purchased the college property. For 
the present the property will be used 
during the summer as a summer home 
for the children. As soon as funds are 
available for necessary repairs and 


‘maintenance of Taylor Hall, a retreat. 


and conference work will be started 
there. The title to be given to the 
work is the DeKoven Foundation for 
Church Work. 

Later it is hoped to expand the work 
still farther. 

This development in the life and work 
of the Community of Saint Mary in its 
work in the Middle West would seem 
to be particularly fitting. For it was 
Dr. DeKoven who largely was respon- 
sible for bringing the Sisters to the Mid- 
dle West in 1878. ; 

There has been a great deal of appre- 
hension as to the future of the Racine © 
College grounds in recent years. After 
the college itself was closed, the prop- 
erty was used for a military school, pro- 
moted largely by Chicago interests. 
This plan eventually was abandoned. 
Then the children of St. Mary’s Home 
spent a couple of summers there. Pre- 
viously they had gone to Doddridge 
Farm, near Libertyville, established for 
this specific purpose by Mr. Britton I. 
Budd, Chicago traction official, in mem- 
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ory of Mrs. Budd. Since the depression, 
there has not been money to operate 
Doddridge Farm for the summer home. 

Only recently Chicago newspapers 
earried items about the sale of the De- 
Koven Library from Racine College. 

OO — 
RHODE ISLAND. 
Rt. Rev. James De Wolf Perry, D. D., 
Bishop. 
Rt. Rev. G. G. Bennett, D. D., Assistant. 
—————_ ——_ O————_— 
The Presiding Bishop at Home Again. 

Bishop Perry returned to his home in 
Providence last week from a six week’s 
trip through the Southwest to Califor- 
nia on National Church business. Mrs. 
Perry accompanied him. In Washing- 
ton, on December 14, Bishop Perry wel- 
comed the Archbishop of York, who is 
now touring this country in response to 
the Presiding Bishop’s invitation. 
Bishop Perry will be in Worcester, 
Mass., to assist in the celebration of the 
one hundredth anniversary of All 
Saints’ Church on December 21. He 
will preach the sermon. The rector is 
the Rev. Richard G. Preston. 

Eo * * 
Plans For Diocesan-Wide Mission Go 
Forward. 

About seventy laymen from various 
parishes and missions throughout the 
diocese gathered December 19 at the 
parish house of the Cathedral of St. 
John, Providence, to arrange for the 
Diocesan-wide Mission set for February 
2-16. They were addressed by Bishop 
Bennett and members of the committee 
in charge of the unique project. Bish- 
ops and presbyters distinguished for 
their gifts as missioners will come to 
Rhode Island at that time to cooperate 
with a group of diocesan clergy. In 
practically every parish and mission a 
teaching mission will be held. One of 
the features now being stressed is a chil- 
dren’s mission to be held in the after- 
noons, wherever it can be adequately 

_ prepared for. 
a— 
NEW YORK. 
Rt. Rev. Wm. T. Manning, D. D., Bishop 


Rt. Rev. A. S. Lloyd, D. D., Suffragan 
Et. Rev. Chas, K. Gilbert, D. D., Suffragan 


0 
The Archbishop of York Fills Many 
‘ Speaking Engagements. 

The Most Rev. and Right Hon. Wil- 
liam Temple, Archbishop of York, was 
in New York from Saturday, December 
14-17. On Sunday morning he preached 
at the Cathedral of St. John the Divine 
and Sunday. afternoon at Trinity 
Church, where Sir Gerald Campbell, 
British Consul General in New York, 
read the lessons. Sunday evening the 
Archbishop spoke at a service in the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine held 
in the interest of Christian unity under 
the auspices of the leading international 
agencies for the promotion of Christian 
reunion. Other speakers at the service 
were the Rev. Dr. S. Parkes Cadman 
and Dr. John R. Mott. 

On Monday the Archbishop spoke at 
a luncheon at General Theological Semi- 
nary and in the afternoon he attended 
Columbia University, where he received 
an honorary degree. In the evening 
Archbishop Temple was the guest of 
honor at a dinner given by the Church 
Club of New York at the Waldorf-As- 
toria. Bishop Manning and Dr. Nicho- 
las Murray Butler were among the 
speakers at the dinner. 

* * * 
Noon-Day Lectures for Business People 
at Old Trinity. 

The Rev. Frederic S. Fleming, D. D., 
rector of Old Trinity Church, Broadway 
and Wall Street, has been giving a se- 
ries of weekday noonday addresses dur- 
ing Advent on the general subject, ‘‘The 
Bible”. The addresses are particularly 
for business people and are held from 
12 to 12:30 P. M. 
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Memorial Services. 

A memorial service for Dr. Clement 
Clarke Moore, author of “A Visit From 
St. Nicholas’’ was held Sunday after- 
noon at St. Peter’s Church. Dr. Moore 
was one of the founders of the parish. 
The Rev. Richard A. D. Beaty is the 
present rector of this old New York 
parish. The memorial sermon for Dr. 
Moore was preached by the Very Rev. 
Milo H. Gates, dean of the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine. 

On Sunday morning, December 15, 
the anniversary of the death of the late 
Rev. Dr. H. Percy Silver, a memorial 
service was held in the Church of the 
Incarnation, at which the Rev. Dr. How- 
ard C. Robbins was the preacher. The 
Vestry of the Church of the Incarna- 
tion are planning as°a permanent me- 
morial to Dr. Silver to renovate the rec- 
tory and make such changes as will be 
necessary to convert it into a commun- 
ity centre and parish house. 

* * ok 
The Cynic and the Saint. 
“T could have made a better world,”’ 
The cynic to the Saint once cried, 
“That is why God put thee here, 
“Go forth and do it,’ he replied. 


Quoted in the St. John’s Record of 
St. John’s Church, Yonkers. 


——— 0-—- 
ATLANTA. 
Rt. Rev. Henry J. Mikell, D. D., Bishop. 
0. 


Christmas Services. 

A large red cedar tree has been 
planted on the lawn of the Pro-Cathe- 
dral of St. Philip, Atlanta, by the Ful- 
ton County Post, No. 134, of the Ameri- 
ean Legion and will be used for their 
annual Christmas Eve Service. This tree 
will be electrically lighted each year for 
a week before Christmas. Dean Rai- 
mundo de Ovies, Chaplain of the Post, 
will dedicate the living Christmas tree 
at an impressive service. 

* * * 

Bishop H. J. Mikell will celebrate Holy 
Communion at the Pro-Cathedral of St. 
Philip on Christmas Eve at the annual 
Midnight Service. The Cathedral choir 
will sing traditional carols for half an 
hour prior to the Service. 

Dean Raimundo de Ovies will cele- 
brate the Christmas Service on Christ- 
mas morning and the Junior Choir will 
sing. : 
Audria Bandy Gray. 


——_——.0 
GEORGIA. 
Rt. Rev. F. F. Reese, D. D., Bishop 
Rt. Rev. M. S. Barnwell, D D., Coadjutor. 
<0 
The annual meeting of the congrega- 
tion of Christ Church, Savannah, was 
held Friday evening, December 6. Din- 
ner was served. Between 250 and 300 
were present. Talks were made by 
Bishop Barnwell, who told of the mis- 
sionary work of the diocese, and by the 
rector, the Rev. Dr. David Cady Wright. 
Every Member Canvass pledge cards 
were signed by those present. 
Julia St. Clair Moore. 
0 
SOUTHWESTERN VIRGINIA 
Rt. Rev. Robert C. Jett, D. D., Bishop 
—_——--—-0 
The Archbishop of York in Diocese. 
This diocese was most happy in hav- 
ing a visit from the Most Rev. and Right 
Hon. William Temple, D. D., Litt. D., 
Archbishop of York, and Mrs. Temple. 
After speaking from Washington, D. 
C., for the “Church of The Air’ on Sun- 
day morning, December 8, the Arch- 
bishop and Mrs. Temple took train for 
Danville, Virginia. There they were 
met by the Hon. Thomas G. Burch, who 
drove them to Martinsville, for a visit 
with relatives; Mrs. Temple being a 
niece of the late Rev. Alfred W. Anson, 
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who was for twenty years rector of 
Christ Church, Martinsville, and whose 
widow and several daughters still reside 
there. 

Monday morning an official commit- 
tee, composed of Bishop Jett, the Rev. 
Charles F. Fishburne, Jr., present rec- 
tor of Christ Church, and several others 
of the clergy in this section of the dio- 
cese, called on the Archbishop and wel- 
comed him to Southwestern Virginia. 
At ten o’clock there was an interesting 
ceremony on the lawn of Christ Church 
when, in the presence of a large assem- 
blage, Bishop Jett introduced the Arch- 
bishop in a brief address, to which His 
Grace made felicitous response. The 
Archbishop then assisted in planting and 
dedicating a tree, which will stand as 
a memorial of his visit. After this, ac- 
companied by Bishop Jett and Mr. 
Burch, he returned to Danville, where 
he took the train to Washington for an 
engagement at the College of Preachers. 

Mrs. Temple remained a few days 
longer at Martinsville and on Tuesday 
drove to Roanoke for a visit with other 
near relatives. While there she was a 
guest at the parish luncheon of St. 
John’s Church. On this occasion she 
was gracefully introduced by Mrs. Rob- 
ert C. Jett and spoke briefly but charm- 
ingly of her pleasure in being in Amer- 
ica and of this opportunity of obsery- 
ing in action an especially live and ace 
tive parish branch of the Woman’s Aux~ 
iliary. The luncheon was held, as usual, 
in conjunction with the monthly meet~ 
ing of the Auxiliary of St. John’s 
Church. 

a * * 
Two Vacant Churches Being Cared For, 

Under a new arrangement, St. John’s 
Church at Waynesboro is being supplied 
by the Rev. Conrad H. Goodwin. Mr. 
Goodwin has been living for a short 
time at Wrtheville, but will probably 
move with his family to Waynesboro 
in the near future in order to carry on 
his work there as effectively as possible. 

The Rev. Arthur E. Koch is serving 
at Christ Church, Marion. Mr. Koch 
has his residence at Pulaski, but is eas- 
ily able to drive back and forth to Mar- 
ion while looking after the church there. 


J 
CONNECTICUT. 
Rt. Rev. F. G. Budlong, D. D, S T. D., 
The Rev. G. W. Butterworth, Litt. D., 
special lecturer at Berkeley Divinity 
School, was the speaker to the Priests’ 
Fellowship of Connecticut on December 
10, in Trinity Church, Bridgeport. This 
was Dr. Butterworth’s last address be- 
fore leaving America. 
F. Appleton. 
MICHIGAN. 
Rt. Rev. Herman Page, D. D., Bishop. 


Oo—————qwwe« 
Gift of Carillon a Thank Offering to 
Christ Church Chapel. 

Marking the fifth anniversary of the 
dedication of Christ Church Chapel, 
Grosse Pointe Farms, Detroit, a carillon 
of twenty-three bells was dedicated on 
Sunday, December 15. The bells range 
in size from fifty to 1,300 pounds and 
represent the thank offering of John W. 
Anderson, a member of the church. The 
bells were cast by Gillett & Johnston at 
Croydon, England, and were rung for 
the first time on the evening of Decem- 
ber 14, exactly five years from the time 
of dedication of the chapel, by Dr. Alle 
D. Zuidema of the Detroit Institute of 
Musical Art. <A reception and musical 
program concluded the evening. The 
new carillon is one of three in metro- 
politan Detroit. The anniversary and 
dedication was held Sunday morning, 
with the Rev. Francis B. Creamer, rec- 
tor, as preacher. At this service also 
the names of contributors to the chapel 
and donors of memorials were placed 
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Classified Advertisments and Notices 


All notices and advertisements, excepting positions wanted, will be inserted in 


this department at a rate of 20 cents per agate line each insertion. 


Special rates 


to contracts of any length. A rate of 15 cents per line is made to persons seeking po- 


sitions. 


No advertisement accepted for less than 50 cents. 


Copy for this department must be received not later than Tuesday of the week in 
which it is intended that the first insertion, shall appear. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


CHURCH VESTMENTS. 

Cathedral Studio, Church embroideries, 
Altar and Pulpit Hangings. Stoles from 
$6.50. Burse and veil from $10. Surplice 
from $8. Send for complete line of pure 
Irish linens by the yard. Silks, fringes 
and gold thread. Embroidered emblems 
ready to apply. Altar Guild Handbook, 
50c. 

L. V. MACKRILLE 
11 W. Kirke St., Chevy Chase, 
Washington, D. C. 
Telephone Wisconsin 2752. 
el eS a 
CHURCH LINEN. 

FINE IRISH LINEN specially selected 
for Church use. 36 inches to 54 inches 
wide, cut any length. Sample of 12 qua- 
litlies on request. Mary Fawcett Com- 
pany, 812 Berkeley Ave., Trenton, N. J. 


: FRUIT CAKE. 

Old Virginia Fruit Cake, per pound, 
$1.00; Plum Pudding, two-pound can, $1.00. 
Postage paid. Mrs. S. R. Segar, Stormont, 
Va. 

—_—<—<$<$<$< << — 
FOUNTAIN PENS. 
LIFETIME GUARANTEED FOUNTAIN 
PENS, price 75 cents each or (2) pens for 
$1.25, postpaid. These pens are guaran- 
teed to give satisfaction. Colors—pearl- 
gray, the same pens that sell in stores 

for $2 

I also take subscriptions for all maga- 
zines published, at publisher’s rates, or 
less, and I will appreciate your orders. 
Sold by a shut-in. Edward P. Broxton, 
1426 Arsenal Avenue, Augusta, Ga, 

ARE YOUR KEYS WORTH A QUAR- 
TER? Send me 25c. and I will stamp your 
name on a metal key tag (ring included). 
Name plates for dog collars and trunks, 
twenty-five cents. 

I also take subscriptions for all maga- 
zines published, at publisher’s rates, or 
less, and I will appreciate your orders. 
Sold by a shut-in. Edward P. Broxton, 
1426 Arsenal Avenue, Augusta, Ga. 


in the cornerstone, -which was then 
sealed. ‘Phere was also an address by 
the Rev. Wm. D. Maxon, D. D., rector 
emeritus of Christ Church, Detroit, un- 
der whose leadership the chapel was 
conceived and built.. A young people’s 
service was then held, at which the his- 
tory of Grosse Pointe was presented in 
tableaux. 


————$§$_— 9 
ROCHESTER. 
Rt. Rev. David L. Farris, D. D., Bishop. 
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Dr. Reinheimer Takes Post. 

The Rev. Bartel H. Reinheimer, D. D., 
bishop coadjutor-elect of the diocese, has 
formally accepted that office, following 
Communion in St. Andrew’s Church, 
Rochester. 

He was chosen at a convention of 
clergy and lay delegates of this diocese, 
November 19, in St. Luke’s Church, 
when Dr. Reinheimer was executive sec- 
retary of the Field Department of the 
National Council. 

Dr. Reinheimer was a guest at the 
home of the Rey. and Mrs. Frederick 
Crosby Lee, rector of the St. Andrew’s 
Church. 

“Tt looks to me like a splendid op- 
portunity to come into this diocese and 
have the privilege of establishing stand- 
ards that would be far more difficult 
to introduce in an old diocese,” he said. 
“There ought to be a fine chance to 
work out experiments, probably, to es- 
tablish pioneer work.’’ 

Asked what he regarded the great- 
est progress the Episcopal Church had 
made in recent years in its contribution 
to society, Dr. Reinheimer said he 
thought the laymen’s part in aiding this 
country through the recent depression. 

“It has been most gratifying in these 
dificult years, the prominent part our 
leaders have taken,” he answered, “The 


‘were placed on inspection. 


DEATHS 


MALBON GORE RICHARDSON. 


Resolutions. 


Whereas, on the sixth day of November, 
1935, it dia please Almighty God to visit 
death upon MALBON GORE RICHARD- 
SON: und whereas for twenty odd years 
the said deceased had resided in Meade Par- 
ish in the Commonwealth of Virginia and 
had ever during this time been a stanch 
and loyal supporter of Trinity Church, 
Upperville, serving for many years upon 
the vestry and for several years as Senior 
Warden and had also been a member of 
the said church’s choir; and whereas as a 
resident of the Upperville neighborhood 
he had established a reputation for up- 
rightness of character and kindness of 
heart: and whereas his presence on earth 
is sorely missed by those who knew of his 
many good works; 

Now, therefore ke it resolved, that the 
vestrymen of Trinity Church, Meade Par- 
ish, Upperville, Virginia, hereby exX- 
press their sorrow at the loss of Malbon 
instruct 


do 


Gore Richardson and do hereby 

their Registrar to enter this resolution of 
erief in the vestry minutes book and do 
further instruct him to send a copy of 


this resolution to the Southern Church- 


man for publication. 


Church has in some way developed a 

type of laymen most helpful in benevo- 

lent work.”’ . 
Awaits Confirmation. 

According to the government of the 
Church, the choice of Dr. Reinheimer 
must be confirmed by a majority of the 
seventy-four dioceses in the country, a 
majority of the bishops and by the Pre- 
siding Bishop. This will occupy, prob- 
ably two or three months. His conse- 
cration cannot take place until after 
this has been accomplished. 

Dr. Reinheimer, whose home is in 
Branxville, has three sons. Frederick, 
the oldest, is a freshman at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan; John is a freshman 
at Trinity College, Hartford, Conn.; and 
Philip is a second former at Lennox 
School, Lennox, Mass, 


—_ 0 > 
WESTERN MICHIGAN 
Rt. Rev. J. N. McCormick, D. D., Bishop 
Rt. Rev. F. F. Johnson, D. D.. Bishop 
Rt. Rev. Henry K, Sherrill, Bishop 
—_—_—_—__o——_____ 


Large Number of Armenians Attend 
Commemorative Services, 

On the Second Sunday in Advent, De- 
cember 8, a special service was held in 
St. Pauls Church, Grand Rapids, the 
Rev. C. M. Farney, rector, in commemo- 
ration of the four hundredth anniver- 
sary of the printed English Bible and 
the fifteen hundredth anniversary of the 
translation of the Holy Scriptures into 
the Armenian language. 

The sermon was preached by Bishop 
McCormick, and a large number of Ar- 
menians were in the congregation and 
extended their appreciation to the 
Bishop for arranging the service. At 
the conclusion of the service copies of 
old Armenian Bibles and Service books 
, Several Ar- 
menian families are members of St. 
Paul’s congregation, 
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LEXINGTON 
Rt. Rev. H. P. A. Abbott. D. D., Bishop. 
0 —_— 

Spiritual Rather Than Monetary Objec. 
tives Will Be Pursued By Women of 
St. Andrew’s in 1936. 

The money raised by the women in 
St. Andrew’s Church, Fort Thomas, by 
soeans formally of bazaars and sales and 
parties will, in 1936, be raised by sub- 
scriptions through regular channels, 
spiritual rather than monetary object- 
ives. The Rey. J. Wilson Hunter, the 
rector, sees this as a manifestation of 
the Forward Movement. 

G. R. Madson. 


[Personal Notes 


The Rev. Frederick W. Neve, D. D., 
Archdeacon of the Blue Ridge, of Ivy 
Depot, Va., and author of The Thou- 
sandfold Page, celebrated his eightieth 
birthday on Sunday, December 20. On 

Monday, he went ur ‘the Prevento- 
rium,” high up in the mountains of the 
Archdeaconry, where he had another 
celebration, jointly with Miss Park, the 
superintendent, whose pirthday was on 
that day. The little patients in the Pre- 
ventorium took part, and many of the 
mission workers came to offer their con- 
gratulations. 


Iliness in the Diocese of Southwestern 
Virginin. 

The Rev. Thomas D. Lewis, D. D., 
has been quite ill and for some. time 
past has been a patient at the University 
of Virginia Hospital under the care of 
specialists there. Dr. Lewis is rector 
of the churches at Amherst and Clif- 
ford, in Amherst County, an Examining 
Chaplain and President of che Stand- 
ing Committee of the Diocese. His many 
freinds will be glad to iearn that he ex- 
pects to be able to return to his home 
at Amherst very soon, though for a 
while longer he will not be able to re- 
sume active work in his parish. Far 
the present, assistanecs in the care of 
these churches is being rendered by the 
Rev. Robert U. Brooking, retired clergy- 
man of the Diocese of Virginia, who 
now has his home in Amherst. 


Captain George F. Wiese, Missionary 
at Grace House-on-the-Mountain in Wise 
County, underwent an emergency oper- 
ation for appendicitis on Tuesday, De- 
cemher 10, in the hospital at Coeburn, 
Va. According to latest reports his gen- 
eral condition is quite satisfactory and 
he is making a good recovery. 


Calls Accepted. 

The Rev. Charles Schilling has ac- 
cepted the call to become rector of the 
Church of Our Saviour, and Canon at 
the Pro-Cathedral of St. Philip, At- 
lanta, aN 

In accepting this cali he leaves hi 
post as minister-in-charge of the Church 
of the Ascension, Cartersville, St. Mark’s: 
Church, Dalton, and St. James, Cedar- 
town. 

Attending the Universities of Vir- 
ginia and Georgia, he was graduated 
from the latter with a B. A. degree in 
1931. He received his B. D. degree 
from Sewanee in 1934, after winning 
the Shettle prize for the best thesis in 
his department. He attended the sum- 
mer school of Social Service in Cincin- 
nati, and graduated in 1924. ; ne 

The Rey. Mr. Schilling was ordained 
as deacon in 1934, by Bishop Mikell in 
the Pro-Cathedral of St. Philip. He was — 
ordered to the priesthood December — 
15 at St. James’ Church, Marietta, by — 
Bishop Mikell. The Rey. Rand ai- 
borne of St. James, Macon, 

. Rag 


va 
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friend of Mr. Schilling, wil! preach the 
ordination sermon. 

Mr. Schilling will assume his new du- 
ties January 1. 


The Rev. Donald W. Crawford, for- 
merly of St. Pauj’s Church, Chicago, be- 
came rector of Trinity Church, Detroit, 
on December 15, succeeding the Rev. 
Benedict Williams, who resigned to be- 
come assistant to Dean Chester B. Em- 
erson of Cleveland. Mr. Crawford went 
to St. Paul’s, Chicago, about four years 
ago, as assistant to the late Dr. George 
H. Thomas. He is a native of St. John, 
New Brunswick, Canada, received his 
bachelor’s degree from the University 
of New Brunswick, and took his theo- 
logical studies at Wycliffe College, To- 
ronto. He is also a graduate of the Mc- 
Gill University Conservatory of Music 
and Organ, in Montreal. 


The Rev. Paul Due, formerly rector 
of Our Saviour, Du Bois, Pa.; to become 
rector of Calvary Church, Montgomery 
and Redeemer, Ansted, W. Va., Decem- 
ber 22. His new address will be Mont: 
gomery, W. Va. 


Ordinations. 

The Rev. Sydney Raiph Peters, rec- 
tor of St. John’s Chapel, Ashton, R. I., 
now a deacon, will be ordained to the 
priesthood by Bishop Perry on Decem- 
ber 21, at the Cathedral of St. John, 
Providence. He will he presented by 
Canon Stanley C. Hughes, rector of Trin- 
ity Church, Newport. The Rev. Har- 
old R. Carter, rector of St. Peter’s 
Church, Manton, will pieach the ser- 
mon. The Rey. James M. Duncan, rec- 
tor of the Church of the Ascension, Au- 
burn, will assist. 

The Rev. Mr. Peter’s was born March 
2, 1906, in Birmingham, England. In 
1934 he graduated from Kings College, 
London University. As a youth he joined 
the English Church Army, a large or- 
ganization of lay evangelists, divided 
into sixty departments. His work there 
was so notable that he was drafted and 
sent to the United States in response 
to an appeal for aid in establishing the 
American Church Army, the ward of the 
English organization, under the tutelage 
of Captain B. Frank Mountford. 

The young captain served in every 
state in New England and as far south 
as South Carolina. At one time he 
was in charge of a van operating in 
three archdeaconries in the Diocese of 
Albany, New York. He served five years 
in the English Army and two in the 
American. On Epiphany, 1927, at the 
opening of the Bishops’ Crusade, before 
he was twenty-one years old, he 
preached in the Cathedrai of St. John, 
Providence, R. I., to a congregation 
which packed the ancient church to the 
doors. 


Bishop Taitt Ordains Three. 

The ordination of three men to the 
priesthood took place in Calvary Church, 
Germantown, Penn., Sunday morning, 
December 15, the Rt. Rev. Francis M. 
Taitt officiating. 

Those advanced to the priesthood 
and their presenters were the Rev. Wil- 
liam James Bennett, Jr., now curate of 
Christ Church, Binghampton, New 
York, the Rev. Dr. Franklin Joiner, rec- 
tor of St. Clement’s, Philadelphia, pre- 
setner; the Rev. J. Perry Cox, curate of 
St. John’s, Lansdowne, the Rev. Gran- 
ville Taylor, vicar of The Mediator, 
West Philadelphia, presenter, and the 
Rev. Alfred Palmore Harrison, curate at 
Calvary Church, Germantown, the Rey. 
Dr. Lewis G. Morris, rector of Calvary 
Church, presenter. Bishop Taitt 
preached the ordination sermon, and 
also administered confirmation to a class 
presented: by the rector, the Rev. Lewis 
G. Morris. Mr. Bennett entered the min- 
istry from St. Clement’s Church, Phil- 
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adelphia; Mr. Cox began his prepara- 
tion for Holy Orders at The Mediator 
in West Philadelphia, and Mr. Harrison 
entered the ministry from the Church 
of the Redemption in West Philadelphia. 


John Harvey Soper will be ordained 
deacon on Sunday morning, December 
22, at the Pro-Cathedral of St. Philip 
by Bishop H, J. Mikell. 

Mr. Soper will graduate from the The- 
ological Department of the {University 
of the South in June. 

The Rey. Dr. Charles L. Wells of the 
University of the South will attend the 
service. Dr. Wells is an honorary canon 
of the Cathedral of St. Philip. 


Marriage. 

The Rev. Howard Harper, rector of 
Grace Church, Waycross, Ga., and Miss 
Elizabeth Lane of Cleveland, Ohio, were 
married in Christ Church, Savannah, by 
Bishop Reese, with a nuptial Eucharist 
on December 2. The bride was given 
in marriage by H. T. Burnett, of Way- 


23 


cross. There were no attendants. Fol- 
lowing the ceremony there was a wed- 
ding breakfast at the Hotel DeSoto, after 
which the bridal couple left for St. Si- 
mon’s Island, where they will spend 
their honeymoon. Upon their return 
they will be at home at 810 Carswell 
Avenue, Waycross. 

Mrs. Harper is the daughter of Mrs. 
Albert A. Lane and the late Albert A. 
Lane of Cleveland, Ohio. The Rev. Mr. 
Harper was formerly rector of Grace 
Church, Cleveland, and later of Christ 
Church, Hudson, Ohio. He assumed the 
rectorship of Grace Church, Waycross, 
October 1. 

* * % 
Deaths. 
Mrs. Edward Collins. 

Surviving her husband by less than 
two months, Mrs. Edward Collins, widow 
of the late Rev. Edward Collins, died 
at her home in Detroit, Mich., on Tues- 
day, December 38. She is survived by 
five daughters and two sons. 

Mr. and Mrs. Collins had celebrated 
their golden wedding anniversary in 
1924, at a dinner and reception in Grace 
Church, Detroit, where Mr. Collins’ min- 
isterial work in this city began. 

as co * 
George Leonard Drowne. 

The Rev. George Leonard Drowne, 
retired clergyman, whose name was 
placed on the non-parochial list in 1930, 
died Thursday, December 5, at the 
Rhode Island Hospital in Providence, 
following an operation. He was in his 
sixty-second year. He leaves no near 
relatives. 

The grandson of Dr. Solomon Drowne, 
a noted professor of botany at Brown 
University, Mr. Drowne graduated from 
that university in 1898. In 1900 he 
studied at Harvard Divinity School. The 
following year he attended Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. Clark University in 
Worcester, Mass., gave him a Master of 
Arts degree in 1906, while he was both 
instructing in English at the university 
and doing newspaper work. 

In 1913 he became news manager 
for the Newark (N. J.) Evening News, 
but the following year he decided to en- 
ter the ministry and was ordained min- 
ister in the Congregational Church. He 
served two parishes in that denomina- 
tion, one at Hampton, Conn., and the 
other at Rye, N. H. In 1918 he was or- 
dained deacon by Bishop Lawrence of 
Massachusetts, and the following year 
raised to the priesthood by Bishop Bab- 


cock. His Episcopal parishes were: 
Trinity Church, Stoughton, which he 
served as associate rector; Grace 


Church, New Bedford, as assistant; St. 
Paul’s Church, Plainfield, Conn. 

The funeral was held on Sunday after- 
noon, December 8, in the Church of the 
Redeemer, the rector, the Rev. Donald 
J. Campbell, officiating. 


~ SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LITERATURE 


Following the Improved 
INT. UNIFORM LESSON TOPIC»: 
QUARTERLIES and PAPERS 


Samples on Application. 
Address 


UNION GOSPEL PRESS 
Box 6059 Cleveland, Ohio 
NOTICE—The “Bible Expositor anf 


Wuminator,’”’ an Advanced Quarterly of 
192 pages, in monthly parts but erilt 
a Quarterly, price 30 cents a quarter. 
$1.00 a year, payment with order. 


Sample lesson on application. 
Department. 


The Bishop Papne 
Divinity School 


The accredited Seminary of the 
Church for training colored men for 
the ministry. The curriculum Covers 
the full course for Deacon’s_ and 
Priest’s Orders. The degree of D. D. 
also awarded. f 

For catalogue and information, aD- 
Ply to 
Rev. F. G. Ribble, M. A. D. 
Petersburg, Va. 


D., Dean, 


Christ Church School 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY, VA. 


A country school for boys; well tocated. 
College preparatory, moderate cost. VPer- 
sonal attention; scholarships. Apply to 
Wm. D. Smith, Jr., Headmaster, for infor- 
mation, Christchurch, Va. 


The General Theological 
Seminary 


CHELSEA SQUARE, NEW YORK 

The next Academic year begins on 
the last Wednesday in September. 

‘Special students admitted and Grad- 
uate Courses for graduates of other 
Theological Seminaries. 

The requirements for admission and 
other particulars can be had from THE 
DEAN, 1 Chelsea Square, New York, 
Pa Ge 


ST. MARGARET'S SCHOOL 


TAPPAHANNOCK, VIRGINIA. 

A Church School for girls. Boarding 
Department limited to 70. College Pre- 
paratory Course and Intermediate Grades. 
Athletics.- Very moderate cost. 

Country life and simplicity without iso- 
lation. Beautiful grounds on Rappahan- 
nock River. Three dormitories for differ- 
ent stages. 

EDITH LATANE, Headmistress. 


The Virginia Theological 
Seminary 


ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA. : 
For catalogue and other information, 
Address THE DEAN. 


The Episcopal Theological Scheol 


Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
Affiliated with Harvard University. 
Dean H. R. Washburn, 3 Mascon Street. 


The Beckford School 


WOODSTOCK, VIRGINIA. 

A school for younger boys. Second 
grade through Junior High School. On 
modern farm in Shenandoah Valley. Sum- 
mer camp. Limited enrollment. Fifty 
dollars monthly. 

EDMUND BURKE WHELAN, 
Headmaster, 


L. T. CHRISTIAN 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR 
Boulevard-Park and Patterson Avenue 
Richmond, Va. 

Office Never Cinsed 
Prices te meet depressed conditions 
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THOUGHTS for the 
THOUGHTFUL 


“Do we stumble at so great sublim- 
ity, doubting it just because it is so 


wondrously satisfying to our hearts? 
How blind! We were made to believe 
in the Incarnation!” 


As the aviator may mount above 
the storm, so the soul may rise on the 
wings of faith above the circumstances 
of sorrow and misfortune to an abiding 


peace, 
—Christian Observer 


Christ is born; Behold the tides of 
grace; 
From death to life He lifts the ruined 
race, 
From hell to heaven; man’s place at 
last the Throne— 
So high the Saviour lifts. 


It isn’t far to Bethlehem town! 

It’s anywhere that Christ comes down 

And finds in people’s friendly face 

A welcome and abiding place. 

The road to Bethlehem runs right 

through 

The homes of folks like me and you. 

Madeline S. Miller. 


Argument may lead us astray, the 
goodness of God is something to which 
the experience of life bears unshaken 
witness, something to which we can 
safely trust ourselves even in the hour 
of death. 

—Gilbert White. 


Christ’s Cross constitutes the supreme 
moral power ever exhibited to human- 
ity. With its message it has reached 
and now reaches the most depraved 
and corrupt, the most debased and de- 
graded. It brings them new hope, and 
it transforms their lives. 


The glory that is going to be re- 
vealed is hidden from us. It is going to 
be one of God’s wondrous surprises for 
us: That is one reason why it is con- 
cealed from our eyes. There is another, 
however. We simply could not under- 
stand. It passes our capacity here to 
comprehend it. When they crossed the 
river Bunyan’s pilgrims talked with the 
shining ones about the glory of the 
piace, “who told them that the beauty 
and glory of it was inexpressible.’’ 


We are in league with the Controiler 
of these forces, of all force. Our arm 
can move the arm that moves the 
worlds. How pitiful are our fears, hav- 
ing vital touch with this vast power! 
Every worry is a proof of our disbelief. 
Every anxiety denies the reality of our 
Christianity. 


God liveth! “The firm foundation 
standeth sure.” This is the only rock 
to stand upon when the clouds have 
gathered, and the waters are out, and 
the great deeps are broken up. God’s 
sceptre does not fall from His grasp, 
nor is snatched by alien hands. The 
throne abideth. Joy will rise from the 


. apparent chaos as springs are unsealed 


by the earthquake. He will bring for- 

tune out of misfortune; the darkness 

shall be the hiding-place of His grace. 
—J. H. Jowett. 
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CONFIRMATION 
PAPERS 


By 
CANON F. E. HOWITT 


. Confirmation and Baptism. 

. Baptism and the Christian Covenant. 

. The Baptismal Covenant—Repentance. 

5 ae Weddiee, Covenant—Faith and the 
‘aith. 


eon 


. The Baptismal Covenant—The Faith. 
. The Baptismal Covenant—Obedience. 
. The Lord’s Supper. 

. The Means of Grace. 


ODNAa 


A series of informing pamphlets compiled 
by Canon F. E. Howitt. They have an in- 
estimable value in instructing those who con- 
template membership in the Church, and for 
impressing the already confirmed with the 
sacredness and meaning of this holy ritual. 
Price, single pamphlet, each......... 5 cente 
Complete set of slight od eieo od clathrate 25 cente 


Order from 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN 
COMPANY 


Richmond, Va. 


| XANTHINE 


will hereafter be sold in the new style 
bottle and package. Always best for 
the hair. Not to dye, but restores the 
color, promotes growth and prevents 
dandruff. 

Price, $1.00 at druggists, or sent pre- 
paid by us, 

XANTHINE CO., Richmond, Va. 


The Ewart’s Cafeteria 


EXICELLENT FOOD 
REASONABLE PRICES 


Richmond, Va. 
112-114 N. 5th St. 
Norfolk, Va. 
112-114 Market St. 
Washington, D. C. 
522 13th, N. W. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 
15th and Chestnut Sts. 


Some Important Facts in 
English Church History 


EXAMINED AND REVIEWED 
By ; 
REV. W. P. WITSELL, D. D. 

This is an illuminating and instruc- 
tive review of the history of the Epis- 
copal Church in England from the ear- 
liest records, with commentaries on the 
book with the above title compiled by 
the Rev. C. L. Wells, D. D., of Sewanee, 
Tenn. ' 

As a digest of the records of the es- 
tablishment and growth of the Church; 
its maintenance and continuity of exist- 
ence as an independent religious body 
amid the vicissitudes of early English 
politics, and efforts of outside interfer- ~ 
ence, this review affords a valuable fund 
of information to churchmen. 

In pamphlet form, © 
Price, 25 cents 
For sale by Ss 
SOUTHERN OCHURCHMAN CO. | 
Richmond, Va. 


A NATIONAL CHURCH PUBLICATION 
DESIGNED FOR THE PROMOTION OF PRACTICAL PIETY, THE DIFFUSION OF RELIGIOUS AND GENERAL 
INTELLIGENCE, AND THE MAINTENANCE OF THE PRINUIPLES OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
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A CALL 
TO 
THE RE-DEDICATION TO JESUS CHRIST 
IN LIFE AND SERVICE 


By—1. CONFESSION OF CHRIST openly before men as Lord 
and Saviour. 


‘Not only with our lips, but in our lives.’’ 


2, REGULAR DAILY INDIVIDUAL AND FAMILY 
PRAYER. 


‘Lord, teach us to pray.”’ 
3. Understanding better the mind of Christ and increasing 


our knowledge of God through DAILY BIBLE READ- 
ING. 

“That I may know Him and the power of His Resurrec- 
tion.”’ 

4. Seeking STRENGTH FOR SERVICE THROUGH WOR- 

SHIP AND SACRAMENT. 

“T can do all things through Christ which strengtheneth 
me.”’ 


5. Active SERVICE by every member of the Church. 
“Taborers together with God.”’ 


6. Developing a deeper sense of individual responsibility 
for BRINGING OTHERS TO CHRIST. 
“He first findeth his own brother. . . . He brought 
him to Jesus.”’ 


7. Earnest effort to combat worldliness by more consistent 
practice of the CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


CHARLES HENRY BRENT. 


FIRST SUNDAY AFTER CHRISTMAS. 


LETTERS TO THE 
EDITOR 


and Mysteries. 


Ministers 
Mr. Editor: 

Sunday, December 15th, is known in 
the Church as ‘‘Minister’s Sunday’”’. On 
this day the great teaching is stressed 
that members of the Christian ministry 
are to be accounted of, ‘‘as of the minis- 
ters of Christ and stewards of the mys- 
teries of God’’. 

In modern times the ministry is over- 
flowing with various mysteries. New re- 
ligious groups are coming forward with 
doctrines that are not ancient in the 
Church, and along with their doctrines 
come a host of myteries. Unfortu- 
nately, the world is not able to account 
for these so-called mysteries, ‘‘as of 
mysteries of God’. The Reformation 
was warranted in the Mediaeval Church, 
due to excess of unholy mysteries. The 
Church failed in Russia because of its 
many mysteries without fruits of the 
Spirit of Christ. Whatever mysteries 
ministers are stewards of, it is their 
unescapable duty to prove to the world 
that the same mysteries are fundamental 
and vital for man and the social order 
now and forever. 

It is readily admitted by those of 
sufficient experience that men are few 
in any race who have the deep moral 
and spiritual nature which Archdeacon 
Russell possessed. Therefore, if we 
hope for an Archdeacon Russell in every 
generation, we hope in vain. It is for 
our benefit to follow the good example 
of such men in the ministry. 

The above mentioned character was 
not a msytery man, but was a practical 
leader in religion and education. He 
was religious, yet did not seem to be 
religious. What we seem to have in 
religion, as a rule, is always taken 
away from us and given to the ones 
who have. “Sham and make-believe’’ 
have no place in the mysteries of God. 
Thus there is a disadvantage in seeming 
to be religious. If Dr. Russell had gone 
to Lawrenceville, Va., fifty years ago, 
swallowed up in mysteries and ritural, 
he would not have accomplished the con- 
structive work in the field of religion 
and education in Southern Virginia, 
which now stands as a monument and 
a benediction to his stewardship in the 
ministry. 

There is one thing we must keep in 
mind concerning ministers and mys- 
teries: A man cannot refiect in his 
character that which is not in his soul; 
and when he exercises himself in what 
he is not fitted to do, he makes a botch 
of a profession. That which is beyond 
human intelligence effects the world 
only in the spiritual and moral realm 
according to the fruit men bear of the 
same unknown reality. 

Lloyd M. Alexander. 

Bishop Payne Divinity School, Peters- 

burg, Va. 
* * ob 


What Shall We Do With Our Bishops 
and Clergy? 
Mr. Editor: 

I have just re-read your editorial on 
“The Tenure of Bishops’. You surely 
did set forth the difficulties that con- 
front the Church, but I looked in vain 
for a single remedy proposed; in fact, 
you state at the end of the article that 
you have no solution. Is not this like 
a doctor going into a hospital where 
many are sick and suffering and giving 
the whole of them a lecture, setting 
forth clearly their ills, but saying at 
the close: ‘‘Well, you present many 
real difficulties, but I have no solution 
or remedy for them?” In my opinion 
the remedy is very simple. First rid 
the Chureh of the false idea that 
Bishops, and even clergy, must be sup- 
ported liberally in order for them to do 
their work properly. This is a dreadful 
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error. History shows clearly that when 
the clergy had least they did some of 
the most remarkable things. Endow- 
ments and pensions have not added to 
the power of the Church one bit. From 
New Testament times right down 
through history we can see that this is 
true. When we can see that the wel- 
fare of the Church is far more important 
than any individual in the Church, I 
think progress will be made. How can 
the Church look the Lord in the face 
and say: \‘‘Lord, we surely do need 
more Bishops very much, but you know, 
dear Lord, they are very expensive and 
must be maintained, no matter what 
becomes of the diocese or the parish, 
and you also know that many of them 
do not fit in where they have been 
placed, any more than a round peg 
slips easily into a square hole.” Many 
resort to a ‘‘Quiet Day’’, when the fact 
is they have had that for the last fifty 
years. What they really need is an 
earthquake. What folly! Stop running 
the Church on high pressure financial 
lines. Come back to the New Testament 
method, sending men wherever they are 
needed and tell them they will have 
plenty of hardships, but also much joy 
and peace in His service. ‘Call for men 
and women to throw themselves at His 
feet in a complete surrender, and see 
what will happen. Like Gideon, when 
confronted with a much graver problem, 
tell all the fearful to go back home, 
and I am sure it would be good rid- 
rance of worthless material. Any one 
who will throw up his work because his 
salary is not paid or very small, is 
not fit to be in the army of the Lord. 
Such men have never been soundly con- 
verted. Imagine St. Paul or St. Francis 
or any one truly called of the Spirit 
to preach the Gospel, threatening to quit 
because of the salary received. The 
sooner such men go the better. Bishops 
are only servants of the Church and 
should be easily removed or replaced 
when they are not useful. We allow a 
parish or diocese to suffer for years be- 
cause the head of it does not know how 
In business and the army 
such a thing would not be tolerated for 
a moment, and should not be in the 
Church. The ‘‘do nothing policy” must 
be abandoned. The Methodist and 
Roman Catholics move them with great 
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rapidity, and I would like to see the 
same thing done in this Church of ours. 
It is almost like the law today that 
allows a rector to hold en to a parish, 
no matter how unfit, till he sees fit to 
resign or leave. This ought not to be! 
The Church has been so busy raising 
money to pay interest, mertgages, &c., 
she has well-nigh lost the art of raising 
the dead—in the pews! Oh, for a fresh 
baptism of power upon the’ whole 


Church! These are not pleasant state- 
ments, but they are true. Why not say 
them? 

Jo J. Dena 
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The Gospel of the Beauty of Earth. 

The power of that pulsing life, which glows upon 
us from the blazing, noon-day summer sun and dwells 
in the comet, the heart of a bird, and the flying dust 
of pollen—the power of this life, if men will open their 
hearts to it, will heal them, will create them anew, 
physically and spiritually. 

Here is the gospel of earth, the good tidings of na- 
ture, the message of the wonders of beauty that lie 
about us ail the time. Here is the gospel of the beauty 
of the earth, ‘‘ringing with hope, like May mornings 
with bird-song, fresh and heaithy as fields of young 
grain.”’ 

““The joy of a spring day revives a man’s spirit, 
reacting healthily on bone and blood, just as the whole- 
some juices of plants cleanse the body, reacting on the 
mind,’’ and just as the mild softness of Indian summer, 
autumn days bathe the spirit in a strengthening warm 
light. 

On days, such as triumphant spring mornings or mel- 
low, Indian summer, autumn days, we experience the 
sudden sense—keen and somewhat startling—of one- 
ness with all beauty, seen and unseen. We feel in com: 
plete communion with universal life. The winds are 
our companions and the stars our fellow-travelers. 
Then only do we have our full share in the passion of 
life that fills all nature. Then only do we possess full 
vitality. Then we are caught into the rich, deep pri- 
mal beauty of the earth, and life, evol and fresh, seems 
to flow in upon us. 

We need no great gifts to draw deep breaths of in- 
spiration from the beauty of the earth and to reap 
for ourselves the vitality that will come to us from 
letting the wondrous vitality of the beauty of earth 
seep into our souls. 

The most ignorant and humble of us can derive a 
wealth of strength and life and vision from the plain 
soil we daily walk upon, for the way is through love 
of beauty and of reality and through absorbed pre- 
occupation with those tokens of divinity that are like 
faint, miraculous foot-prints across the world. In the 
freemasonry of earth the only indispensable prerequi- 
sites are a humble mind and a receptive heart. ‘‘We 
must go softly if we desire the butterfly’s confidence ; 
we must walk humbly if we dare to ask for an interpre- 
tation of this dream of God.”’ 

And no accident of environment or circumstance 
need cut us off from the secrets of Nature. We can trace 


her spirit and taste her message of vitalizing beauty 
in the flowers of an apartment-house window-box, the 
eyes of a pleading dog, the sounds of chirping city- 
street Sparrows. 

It doesn’t matter how shut-in we are. It is depth 
that brings understanding and life. ‘‘Dawn, seen 
through a sick woman’s window, however narrow, 
pulses with the same fresh wonder as it does over the 
whole width of the sea. One violet is as sweet as an 
acre of them. And it often happens—as if by a kindly 
law of compensation—that those who have only one 
violet find the way through its narrow, purple gate 
in the land of God, while many who walk over dewy 
carpets of them do not so much as know that there is a 
land or way.’’ 


In the throng of vivid colors and mysterious sounds, 
of mountains and valleys, of birds and trees, we have 
a whole empire of wonder and of secrets into which 
we can step at will, with whom we have a bond because 
we are but another expression of the life that created 
them. Here we find ‘‘beauty that takes away the 
breath, romances that tingles to the finger-tips.’’ 

It is this sense of mystery and of sheer wonder 
—unfading, because the veil is never lifted—that gives 
glory to the countrysiae, tenderness to atmosphcre. 
It is this that sends one man to the wilds, another to 
dig a garden; it is this that sings in a musician’s 
brain, that rings in the poet’s heart; it is this that in- 
spires the pagan to build an altar and the child to make 
a cowslip-ball. 

Beauty and Joy and Laughter are necessities of our 
being, and nature brims with them. These three— 
Beauty and Joy and Laughter—are the broadest river- 
ways down which may flow ‘‘the essential life which 
itself is health and youth—beyond thought, beyond 
time, a sea that fills eternity—yet nearer than the air 
we breathe, imminent in the humblest creature, mak- 
ing material things trensparent as a beech-leaf in the 
suns"? 

Let us concern ourselves with muted skies, and min- 
ute miracles, and songs of the night, and let us bend 
our knees before the wonders and mysterious secrets 
of beauty that nature is filled with. For Nature, with 
its beauties and silent wonders and soft voices, is the 
gateway through which we can, when we will, pass 
into the bosom and reach into the mind of God. 

Frederick Ward Kates. 
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The Church 


By JAMES E. FREEMAN, 
Bishop of Washington. 


E ARE passing through a process in which we 
are re-appraising and re-evaluating those insti- 
tutions that have to do with the most vital 

concerns of our life and well being. Statesmen and 
economists are endeavoring to discover new ways by 
which there may be a better distribution of wealth, and 
a finer economy and a more consistent practice in the 
operation of our many industries. Schools and acade- 
mies are giving serious thought to systems of education 
with special reference to the adaptability of subjects 
prescribed to the needs of our common everyday life. 
Many institutions are being planned to lift the stand- 
ards of the people to higher levels, and better housing 
for the masses occupies a conspicuous place in our 
emergency program. 

What place is the Church to oecupy, or indeed what 
place does it occupy in this age of new ideas and 
ideals? Is it an essential and indispensable factor in 
stabilizing the things of the state and in securing to 
us those values that we covet most? There are, ob- 
viously, large numbers of our people who indifferently 
regard the Church and ignore its plea for recognition. 
There are others who think of it as having value for 
the youth in particular and as furnishing diversion 
for a brief space once a week. . For ministering to the 
aesthetic tastes of those who are spiritually minded, 
in every town, hamlet and city throughout our country, 
buildings of various names and representing diverse 
forms of worship stand upon the publie highways as 
witnesses to religious faith and practice. Millions of 
dollars are expended annually for the promotion of 
those large concerns for which the Churches stand, 
and, despite the long-continued depression, new build- 
ings are constantly being erected, and notwithstand- 
ing the moral sag we have witnessed in our generation, 
millions of adherents still claim these houses of wor- 
ship as their own. 

Every now and again an nnusual and extraordinary 
condition arises that places a fresh value upon that 
for which these institutions stand. Those high in pub- 
lic office now and again accord to the Chureh a ree- 
ognized place of power and influence. A natural query 
arises at this time, ‘‘ What is the place that the Chureh 
occupies as an essential factor in the economy of our 
life?’’ Can it continue to exercise a strong moral and 
spiritual influence, for which it is obviously designed, 
unless it receives a more generous and widespread re- 
cognition? Even those who do not participate in its 
services express belief in its value and acknowledge its 
place in the scheme of our so-called Christian eivili- 
zation. This secant praise is a poor contribution to its 
worth. and value. Something more is needed than an 
occasional dole or a quasi-recognition of its place in our 
social order. The practice of Sunday worship does not 
and should not rest upon the genius of pulpit elo- 
quence nor the splendor of music and ceremonial. It 
does rest upon the desire of the individual to experi- 
ence that which corporate worship affords. 

Too much emphasis is placed upon that which Church 
and pulpit purvey; too little upon that which the indi- 
vidual in the pew contributes. The very act of joining 
with one’s fellows in worship, in song and praise is 
in itself an exhilarant and a tonic. Too frequently 
the average man or woman thinks of the Church as an 
institution in which clergy and choirs are the chief 
agents. Clergy and choirs are the servants of the 


people. They do not make worship,—they stimulate it. 
We recognize the just place which popular and effective 
preaching occupies. We also recognize the indispen- 
sableness and value of that which dignified ceremonial 


contributes, but beyond all else we recognize that 
which the pew and the individual in the pew contrib- 
ute to the elevation of worship to its high place of 
refreshment and stimulation. It was said of Jesus 
that, He went on the Sabbath day to the synagogue 
‘fas His custom was.’’ He went to join with His 
friends and neighbors in an act of worship, and by His 
own presence to contribute to those ends for which 
the syngaogue stood. No one is so poor or inconspic- 
uous but that he may by his presence and devout prac- 
tice at Chureh worship contribute to the well-being 
of the community in which he lives. In no place may 
we express more fully or completely the ecommonness 
of our human interests than in the Church. 
* * * 


THE WAY TO PEACE. 
By W. J. Moore. 


Love thy neighbor as thyself, 
Our blessed Lord hath said, 
For ’tis the way to foster peace, 

No future wars to dread. 


Who is thy neighbor? often asked 
By many who should know; 

Why, everyone whom God hath made 
To fraternize below. 


He may be far, he may be near, 
But neighbor just the same; 

The Prince of Peace admonished this, 
O bless His holy name. 


If Christ’s injunction we’ll but heed, 
And to His will now bend, 

All wars will cease and we’ll have peace, 
Good will on earth toward men. 


Thou shalt not kill, was thundered forth 
From Sinai’s lofty peak, 

This high command must be obeyed, 
If we His love would seek. 


War is hell, it hath been said— 
How true is this acclaim— 

Then from this day, in every way, 
True peace should be our aim. 


Our chigfest thoughts should be of peace, 
Not bloody conflicts, war, 

And in this way we’ll purge our minds 
Of that we most abhor. 


If we these firm resolves will make— 
Poor pilgrims on our way— 

We'll love our neighbors as ourselves, 
And Peace will crown the day. 
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An Outlook on a New Year 


‘‘There is no new thing under the sun.’’ Eecles. 1:9. 
These are the words of the wise man of old, and there 
is a good deal of truth in them. But there may be 
a renewal of what has gone before, and which has 
been temporarily displaced, by some other phase of 
human thought. In the Twentieth Century, so far, the 
emphasis has been placed upon the sovereignty of man 
rather than upon the sovereignty of God. Man’s grow- 
ing sovereignty over Nature has so completely absorbed 
our attention and so strongly appealed to our imagi- 
nation, that there seems to be scarcely any limit to 
the capacity of this human nature of ours to attain 
almost any thing upon which man sets his mind. 


.Man Less Conscious of His Need of God. 

And so there are many who have come to lose sight 
of God as being a necessary part of their lives. The 
Church, therefore, is faced with the difficult task of re- 
storing to men’s minds the thought of God as holding 
the supreme place, not only in the outside world of 
human affairs, but in our individual lives as well. For 
some time past the policy favored by many has been 
to humanize religion as much as possible in the hope 
and expectation that it would make it easier to believe, 
and therefore easier of acceptance, by men in general. 
The supernatural claims of Jesus Christ to be the Son 
of God, together with His mighty works, which were 
used by Him to reveal to the world the Divine Com- 
passion. have been, to a large extent, sealed down to 
make way for a purely human, though inspired, 
Prophet and Teacher of Divine Truth. 


The Son of Man But Also the Son of God. 

The title Son of Man, which Christ used of Himself, 
has been preferred to that of Son of God. It must be 
remembered, however, that Christ came not only to 
reveal a higher type of manhood than human nature 
had hitherto been considered capable of, but also to 
reveal the nature and character of God, which was only 
possible because He was the Son of God as well as 
the Son of Man. This is clear when we remember His 
rebuke to Philip, when he asked Him :— ‘Lord, show 
us the Father.’’ Our Lord’s answer was clear and 
unmistakable :—‘‘Have I been so long time with you, 
and yet hast thou not known me, Philip? He that hath 
seen me hath seen the Father; and how sayest thou 
then, show us the Father? Believest thou not that 1 
am in the Father and the Father in me? The words 
that I speak unto you, I speak not of myself; for the 
Father that dwelleth in me, He doeth the works.’’ St. 
John 14:8-10. Christ came into the world to make 
God known and to manifest His glory by His words 
and acts, but chiefly by the offering of Himself upon 
the Cross for the redemption of mankind. 


The Witness of the Early Church. 

That the Early Church recognized in His Person 
and work a revelation of the Nature and character of 
God, may be seen from many passages in the New. Test- 
ament. For instance, in the first chapter of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, Christ is described as being:—‘‘The 
brightness of His Glory and the express image of His 
Person.’’ And again we have the emphatic testimony 
of St. John, the beloved disciple, in his first Epistle -— 
““That which was from the beginning, which we have 
heard, which we have seen with our eyes, which we 
have looked upon, and our hands have handled of the 


Word of Life; (For the life was manifested and we 
have seen it, and bear witness, and show unto you that 
Eternal Life, which was with the Father, and was mani- 
fested in us.’’) 1St. John 1:1-2. 


The Witness of Modern Astronomy. 

Modern Astronomy, by the vast extension of our 
knowledge of God’s universe, which will be greatly in- 
ereased when the new 200-inch telescope is in use, 
has given us a new revelation of the majesty and power 
of God. But such revelation, wonderful and awe-in- 
spiring as it is, would be of no comfort or encourage- 
ment to us in time of need, nor would it inspire us with 
faith and confidence in Him if it were not for the 
revelation of the Love of God, given to us by His Son 
Jesus Christ our Lord. This new knowledge of the 
power and wisdom of God gives a new meaning to 
the words of the Psalmist :—‘The heavens declare the 
Glory of God and the firmament showeth His handi- 
work.’’ We see vastly more than the Psalmist did of 
the power and greatness of God manifested in the 
universe, but if that were all, we should feel stunned 
and oppressed by our own insignificance in comparison. 


God’s Power and Willingness to Help Us. 

The Son of God came to let us know that God is 
Love, and that He not only has infinite Power at His 
disposal to help us as our Strength and our Salvation, 
but also has the willingness to use that power at all 
times and in all circumstances, on our behalf. For 
what could be stronger and clearer than the words of 
St. Paul:—‘‘If God be. for us, who ean be against us? 
He that spared not His own Son, but delivered Him up 
for us all, how shall He not with Him also freely give 
us all things?’’ Rom. 8:31-32. We cannot do better 
than to begin the New Year with the faith and assur- 
ance manifested by the same Apostle, when he wrote: 
—‘T am persuaded, that neither death, nor life, nor 
principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor 
things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other 
ereature, shall be able to separate us from the love of 
God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.’’ Rom. 8 :38- 
39. 


The Wonderful Year. 


O wonderful! O wonderful! 

The chance God gives to me, 

To make each swiftly passing day 
Speak of eternity ; 

To make each shining hour of gold 
Fragrant with blessings manifold. 


O wonderful! O wonderful! 

To fathom depths of love, 

And bring back pearls of countless price, 
Such as in heaven above 

God sets for her eternal gates, 

Where many an angel stands and waits. 


O wonderful! O wonderful! 

To share the power divine, 

And use it for the sons of men 

In glowing deeds that shine 

Like stars that glorify the night, 

As messengers from realms of light. 
Frederick W. Neve. 
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Preaching and the Forward Movement 


By RAYMOND E. MacBLAIN, 


Rector of Saint George’s Church, Clarksdale, Miss. 


OR THE PURPOSE of our discussion may we not 
F define the Forward Movement as the revitalizing 

and revivifying in the lives of people, the saving 
grace of God. It is making real to people, so that they 
may put into active practice, what our Lord meant 
when He said—‘‘Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and 
His Righteousness.’’ And after all, is this not one 
of the primary functions of the Church? Any Church 
that fulfills this function will have all its problems 
and worries solved for it, and will find that ‘‘the other 
things’? will be added. But we are primarily con- 
cerned with the place the Prophetic Office, or preaching 
plays in this revitalizing process. 


Without Attempting to preach a sermon, I do want 
to begin with a text from the Second Chapter of the 
Book of Acts—‘‘But Peter, standing up with the eleven. 
lifted up his voice.’’ You are all, of course, familiar 
with the passage from which this passage comes. ‘‘But 
when the Day of Pentecost was fully come, they were 
all with one accord in one place. And suddenly,’’ not 
in response to the towering beauty of some Cathedral, 
not in response to some ornate ritual, or of some stately 
melody rendered majestically by some beautiful choir, 
but in response to continued prayer and supplication, 
there appeared on each of them fire-tongues, the organ 
of instruction and persuasion—‘and they were all 
filled with the Holy Ghost.’’ And Peter stood up in 
their midst, not to conduct some ritualistic service, 
not to make an appeal for funds with which to carry on 
the work, but to preach. And as a result of his preavh- 
ing three thousand souls were added to the church the 
same day. 


Tan MacLaren has said that ‘‘the sermon is the most 
critical and the most influential event in the religious 
week.”’ 


With this thought in mind, let us discover ‘‘how’’ 
and the ‘‘why’’, endeavoring to find the place that 
preaching plays in the Forward Movement. 


GAIN referring to Peter’s sermon which played 
so large a part in the first great Forward Move- 
ment of the Church we find that there are three fac- 
tors which enter into every sermon. Of course I realize 
that there is the preparation, the material, the style, 
ete., but we are here concerned with living factors. 
There is, first of all, the congregation, the people to 
whom the sermon is addressed. I am more and more 
-convinced that the members of our church are the most 
patient people in the world, when we consider some of 
the sermons that are addressed to them on Sunday after 
Sunday. A sermon can do very little good, unless the 
people to whom it is addressed and their needs are 
visualized at the time of preparation. Also, the people 
to whom Peter spoke were prepared to receive the 
words that he delivered to them. They had been in the 
process of preparation and their minds were attuned 
to his message. We all stress a service of preparation 
for the Holy Communion, and rightly so, but it is al- 
most as important that the people prepare themselves 
to receive the sermon. Beginning with the organ pre- 
lude, which really opens the service, all outside cares 
and worries should be cast aside and forgotten and 
the mind and spirit brought into a spirit of reverence, 
so that the soul may be receptive of the good that can 
come from a service of the church, of which the ser- 
mon is an important part. 


The function of the sermon, as someone has said, 
is the creation, nurture, and direction of the Uhristian 
impulse in the people who are listening to the preacher. 
That is one definition that I learned in my seminary 
days that I have never forgotten and have never failed 
to hold before me. It should make men feel so strongly 
that they will form a resolution. And this resolution 
should be so deep that it will result in corresponding 
action. This is what happened at the time of Peter’s 
sermon. The people who were listening to him had 
the truth of Christ so deeply imprinted in their souls 
that they felt it and resolved to carry it out in their 
lives. As a result three thousand of them acted; they 
were added to the church. 


HE OTHER TWO living factors I have grouped to- 
gether, for unless they are inseparable, the ser- 
mon is a weak effort at the best. There is the man 
himself and there is the Holy Spirit. Why was Peter’s 
sermon so effective? Because he was filled with the 
Holy Ghost. It was the spirit of God speaking through 
him, using him as its organ of expression. The man 
standing before the people should be endeavoring each 
time to give to them the highest and the best that is in 
him. The preacher should never be content unless the 
best in his own life has uttered itself in such a way as 
to find and aid the best in the lives of those to whom 
he is preaching. But he cannot do this unless the Holy 
Spirit moves in and through him out to the people he 
is contacting. Therefore, we must follow the example 
of Peter in the preparation of his sermon. He lived 
with Christ and continued constant in prayer and sup- 
plication. 


There are three aspects or functions in the ministry 
of every man. There is, first of all, the Priestly office 
and that is highly important. This is the man repre- 
senting his people before God. There is the Prophetic 
office in which the man probably contacts more peo- 
ple than at any other time (provided the people come 
to church). This is the man presenting God to the 
people. And there is last, but not least, the pastoral 
office—the man taking God to his people. You may 
be a good Priest, but you cannot be a good Prophet, 
if you neglect the Pastoral office. Through it, you 
come to know your people, become cognizant of their 
problems and worries and thus are able to preach a 
Gospel that will lift them out of the rut. Men and 
women cannot go forward who are stuck in the mire 
of unbelief, whatever its cause, and by learning the 
cause, your sermon can be constructed accordingly and 
give them the aid needed for progress. Further, the 
people come to know and love the man and are more 
willing and able to listen to what he may have to say. 


This is all made extremely clear in the preaching of 
our Lord. ‘‘Seeing the multitude’’—His message in the 
Sermon on the Mount, was called forth by the fact that 
he had been with the people and knew the appeal of life. 
He felt the challenge of their need and met it with the 
best that He could bring. And that is preaching! 


MacLaren was right when he said that the sermon — 
is the most influential event in the religious week, for 


it should be the summing up into words of encourage- | 
ment and grace the spiritual needs of the people, thus 
enabling them to Go Forward into the establishment 
of Christ’s Kingdom among men. - 1110 
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Men in Motion 
By WILLIAM R. GIGNILLIAT, 


‘Layman, Birmingham, Alabama. 


HINGS IN MOTION attract attention—the pound- 
ing of ocean waves—the flow of a river—the flight 
of birds—the racing of horses—all hold your in- 

terest and attention. Why? Because of movement— 
something is going somewhere—somebody is doing 
something. 

. An interesting movement is under way in the Epis- 
eopal Church in Alabama, and the force behind the 
movement is the Laymen’s League, recently organized 
in the diocese. The League is intended to bring the 
loosely formed men’s clubs and similar bodies now 
existing in the Church into a simple, inexpensive or- 
ganization, national in scope, with national and dioce- 
san officers and a branch in each parish and mission. 

The purpose of the national and diocesan organiza- 
tions is to supply thoughtful leadership and helpful sug- 
gestion on a broad scale. The purpose of the parish 
and mission branches is to get each individual layman 
to do some active work for the Church, thereby learning 
more about the Church and as a result becoming a bet- 
ter churchman, with benefit to himself and the Church, 
both locally and nationally. 

Started about a year ago, the League now has a func- 
tioning diocesan organization and sixteen parish and 
mission branches in Alabama. The diocesan organiza- 
tion consists of a President, two Vice-Presidents, a See- 
retary-Treasurer and an Executive Committee of nine. 

For the year 1934-35, the following diocesan program, 
brief but comprehensive, was proposed as a basic guide 
for the parish and mission branches: 


Organization. 


Extend the organization of the League in the Dio- 
cese of Alabama to all parishes and missions through 
the help of the parish branches already organized. 

' Perfect the organization of existing parish or mis- 
sion branches of the League by the adoption of appro- 
priate by-laws, election of officers, election of delegates 
to the Diocesan League and the enrollment of all avail- 
able men as active League members. 

’ Find an appropriate assignment of work for each 
member of the League and hold him responsible for its 
accomplishment. 


Attendance. 


Promote the attendance of men at all services and 
meetings of the Church. 


Service. 


Organize small groups of laymen in each parish or 
mission branch of the League who will pledge them: 
selves to function as active aides to the Bishop and 
Clergy in doing needed Church work. 


Relief. 


Aid in the restoration to adequate private employ- 
ment of men of the Church who have suffered in the 
economic changes of recent years. 


- Briefly reviewing this program and the extent to 
which it has been made effective, we find that the 
oldest of our parish and mission branches of the League 
are scarcely a year old and new ones have been or- 
ganized continuously during the past year. As local de- 
tails of organization has been completed, most of the 
Leagues have adopted the foregoing program, in whole 


or in part, supplemented by projects of purely local 
interest. 

With their activities based on a well considered pro- 
gram, some of our Leagues have accomplished remark- 
able results. The expansion and growth of the League 
in the diocese is entirely due to work done in carrying 
out the plan outlined under ‘‘Organization’’ in the 
diocesan program. Several of the Leagues in neighbor- 
ing parishes have done the pioneering necessary to 
arouse interest among the men and develop an organi- 
zation, and one particularly active committee in a small 
parish has to its credit four new League. 

Several Leagues are trying out plans designed to 
imerease attendance of the men, not only at League 
mectings, but at Church services. If any of them prove 
unusually successful, we will be glad to share the news 
and advise how it is being done. Regardless of the 
success of any particular attendance plan, it is true 
that in the parishes and missions where the Leagues 
are active there is already a decided quickening of 
the interest of the men and a noticeable increase in the 
number of men at church services. In many instances 
the attendance at League meetings is remarkably good 
and in several of the branches an attendance in excess 
of 50 per cent of the male membership of the congre- 
gation is not unusual. Those familiar with Church 
affairs know that this augurs well in other ways. 

Under the head of ‘‘Service,’? committees of the 
Leagues have sponsored several missions, worked with 
the rectors on confirmation instruction, developed Lay 
Readers, called on newcomers in their parishes and 
hunted up some of their own ‘‘lost sheep.’’ 


HE USE OF THE WORD ‘“‘Relief’’ in the diocesan 
program may be a bit misleading. It is intended 
to mean relief from unemployment for members of 

our own parishes and missions by restoring them to 
adequate private employment and not to assist them 
in becoming attached to any of the various alphabeti- 
cal agencies of the Government. Not many of our 
groups worked actively on this part of the program, 
but the accomplishment of one League in this respect 
was helpful to many in that parish, and the story of 
what they did and how they did it may interest and 
inspire you. 

A committee of five, all actively employed business 
men, was formed. With the help of the rector, they 
made a definite list of the unemployed and secured 
from each of them a history consisting of personal, 
educational and business experience. This was assem- 
bled on a prepared form, similar to application blanks 
used by some corporations. Two hundred copies of 
each individual record were mimeographed, these were 
then mailed in sets to a mailing list made up of mem- 
bers of our church who were potential employers. This 
mailing list was prepared by the committee as a re- 
sult of the examination of the membership lists of eight 
parishes and missions. This produced some results, 
but the complete success of the effort resulted from the 
fact that the interest of the entire congregation, par- 
ticularly the men, was actively sought and secured to 
an unusual extent. The members of the committee 
were furnished with a surprising number of tips or 
leads about jobs from information picked up by mem- 
bers of the congregation in their business and social 
contacts, and this word-of-mouth campaign made it 
possible to end unemployment in that parish in less 
than sixty days. Not only was unemployment ended 
in that parish, but the committee was able to pass on 
news of many jobs to other Leagues and a number of 
men were put back to work in nearby parishes. This 
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effort not only resulted in jobs for some people, but 
also developed the change in conditions that a job 
makes possible, plus a regained self-respect and a re- 
stored peace of mind. One Church member for whom 
work was found was not making a pledge. Soon after 
going to work he made a pledge and not only has he 
paid the amount of the pledge but by the first of No- 
vember be had paid four times that amount. 

The chairman of one parish finance committee which 
has recently completed its ‘‘every member’’ canvass 
stated it was the most successful one in his experience, 
because there was no difficulty in getting the men to 
serve on canvass committees. They called on their as- 
signments promptly and obtained unusually good re- 
sults. He gave the Laymen’s League most of the 
eredit, not so much for participation in the actual can- 
vass, but rather for its educational and inspirational 
effect during the preceding year on the men of the 
congregation. 

Among other things accomplished in some of the par- 
ishes where the League is active are the preparation 
of current and complete church membership lists, with 
addresses and telephone numbers for the use of the 
rector and the officers of the Church organization; the 
sponsoring of parish meetings; the distribution and 
periodic collection of pence boxes for some pressing 
local need; the organization and conduct of adult 
Bible classes; the holding of regular services in mis- 
sions ; sponsoring the study of church organization and 
the Church’s program at League meetings. 


HE GROWTH of the League in the diocese and its 
density of organization in Birmingham particu- 
larly command your attention. In this city there 
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are organized and active branches in eight of its nine 
parishes and missions. This represents the most con- 
centrated and uniform development of the League to 
date in any locality of the United States. 

In May of this year this group of parish and mission 
branches of the League, joined by the Leagues from the 
parishes in‘ Anniston, Gadsden and Tuscaloosa, Ala- 
bama, organized and conducted the first Retreat or An- 
nual Conference of Laymen to be held under the aus- 
pices of the Laymen’s League. 

This Retreat was held at the country home of one of 
the members, was an all-day affair and began with a 
communion service celebrated by the Rt. Rev. Wm. G. 
McDowell, Bishop of Alabama, who was assisted by a 
number of the local clergy. This service was followed 
by an appropriate program, including addresses by 
men of prominence, such as Mr. Eugene E. Thompson, 
President, and Mr. Warren Kearney, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Laymen’s League of the Episcopal Chureh, 
Dr. Larkin W. Glazebrook, representative of the Na- 
tional Commission on Evangelism, and Dr. A. R. Bliss 
of Howard College. There were in attendance approxi- 
mately two hundred laymen. 

The movement is under way in Alabama—the force 
responsible is the Laymen’s League. The clergy of the 
parishes and missions where it is active are getting 
help and inspiration from a source and to an extent 
that is most gratifying. The lay authorities of the 
parishes and missions are finding that the League de- 
velops ready recruits for the many services required 
to be performed if our Church is to grow and take its. 
proper place in extending the Kingdom of God. 

It can be a help and inspiration to. you—be you 
clergy or layman. 


Advent’s Aftermath 


By ALICE BOWNE, 


HE ADVENT SEASON has come and gone. Did 
we breathe in its preparatory atmosphere? Were 
we fully equipped for the supreme birth of Christ- 

mas? 

When a child is born in our family we fashion lovely 
clothes for it, we provide every comfort for its wel- 
fare, prepare in every possible way for its coming. Did 
we do less for the Child born in the world family on 
Christmas Day? We should have clothed Him in 
robes of righteousness woven by our own acts. Our 
lives are the golden thread weaving between the -be- 
lef that He came once, and that surely He will come 
again, because He said He would, and our prepara- 
tion for that coming should be a perfect pattern of 
human relations, advancing God’s kingdom, witnessing 
to Him, and resting in Him. 

We trust Him, but better still, He trusts us, trusts 
us to be ready for the coming into our hearts of this 
Spirit Baby, Jesus Christ. Let us turn these same 
hearts into nurseries of such enchantment as never 
greeted a baby before, so He may choose to stay with 
us until He grows to full stature in us. This divine 
nursery should be furnished with perfect human rela- 
tions, manufactured from the perfect human relations 
between men and conditions. These will be perfect 
only to the degree that we love and obey the Child 
who came in spirit on Christmas Day, and who will 
come again in visible glory on the great day upon 
which all Advents will be swallowed up in arrival, 
and the opportunity of preparation will return no 
more. 

While Advent and Christmas are now behind us 
for another year, the preparation of the first, and the 

Coming”’ of the second remain potentially in all the 
fruitful year ahead, so let us set our chart with wis- 
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dom, that His coming may not be barren of results 
in us. 


F OUR standard of human relationships is based 
upon human needs rather than upon spiritual eon- 
tacts, then surely we shall fail in our purpose here. 

St. Paul in his splendid eighth Romans tells us that 
they who walk after the flesh cannot please God be- 
cause the creature was made subject to vanity. 

It is interesting to note that Webster defines vanity 
as: ‘‘A state of emptiness, a want of substance to 
satify.’’ So the ereature was made under the domin- 
ion of, or subject to, a lack of substance to satisfy. To 
follow human impulses in human relations is building 
a house on the sand of human desire unmixed with 
the cement of divine cooperation and approval, hu- 
man relations with God left out would reduce us to 
men and women of straw, scare crows whose foolish 
antics frightened away both crows and larks. 3 

All force being primarily spiritual, man and woman 
walking on the borderland of the physical and spirit- 
ual worlds, must pull down the curtain upon material 
vision before cosmic rays can fall upon them. We are 
told that a physical force arrested becomes an expres- 
sion of its spiritual significance, and that physical forces. 
must be deflected, arrested before their spiritual reali- 
ties appear. ‘‘Underneath each imperfect particular 
the shining perfection lies stretched in smiling repose’’, 
and man must sense this ‘‘underneath’’ consciousness, 


he must lift the cover of materialism before this smil- 
ing repose can rejoice his vision and steady his nerves — 
and brain. One must be loyal to the unseen in a world 
of disloyalty ; in other words one must be different, 
instantly one is different one seesms to be eut off 
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in this apparent isolation there is contained infinite 
wholeness. 

When we find ourselves growing too dependent upon 
the things that are seen and touched, it is wise to give 
them up for awhile, indulging in nothing that masters 
us, enjoying it only when we can master it. Submis- 
sion to an emotion which masters us enslaves us, mas- 
tery of the same emotion sets both us and the emotion 
free, free from bondage to the flesh. Then, and only 
then can the fulness of joy unfold in human relations. 
When two souls touch the contact is not made as though 
two flat substances touched at every point, but rather 
it is that the contact is made at a magnetic point on 
the curve of a living planetary ecirele. It is a pair of 
complementary opposites completing each other. They 
touch, then like a great wheel revolve away from each 
other only to touch again and again with added vi- 
tality and frequency as the wheel gains momentum, 
should it stop and leave them continually touching 
there would be no advancement. Like the revolving 
wagon wheel, each time it meets and leaves the earth 
at its point of contact, an advance is made, bringing 
with it all the impetus generated in the focal point at 
the center of the wheel. These increasingly recurring 
contacts are eternal moments, collected and guarded 
by God’s Holy Angels, until the Christ Body is formed 
in human relations. 


HESE RELATIONS are safe and sane only when 
their impulses are controlled by the power which 
comes from the focal point of omnipotence within 

each soul, the contacts which spring from that source 
are powerful agents in evolution bringing as they evolve 
undreamed of peace and beauty. It is the beauty of 
holiness, making whole the dissevered halves of human 
beings. There is a beautiful old legend that God cre- 
ated all souls pure spirit, male and female complete 
in one, but when He sent them to earth He divided 
them, all of the feminine qualities He called woman, 
the male qualities He called man. He well knew that 
they would be incomplete until they found each other 
on earth as He had created them in heaven. There 
would be no time in this quest, no age for the seekers 
as there is none in heaven, but aeons of earth time 
might pass before these dissevered halves were joined 
to their real other selves, for only God could guide 
them and protect them from the artificial lure of physi- 
cal urge. So on and on they quested, making mistake 
after mistake, but they could never return to heaven 
until they asked God to lead them and join them again 
in eternal union, for only God could accomplish this. 

Pure imagination? Yes, but the chambers of imag- 
ery must be entered before the ‘‘City lying foursquare”’ 
ean be sensed, since the fourth dimension of that Holy 
City is unseen by human eyes, and human relations 
must visualize divine conditions to be foursquare. God 
works with infinite simplicity, but His thoughts are 
not man’s thoughts, and He works under a different 
consciousness than man can attain unguided by the 
inspiration of Spirit. Human relations must be four- 
square to be complete, dominated by the fourth dimen- 
sion which is Infinity. In these relations we are to 
discharge our allegiance to our Lord’s second great 
commandment, in which the word ‘‘Love’’ predomi- 
nates. To love is a dangerous thing if we yield to the 
lure and enchanment of physical attractions, that was 
why our Great Counselor knew that before we could 
be trusted to love our neighbor we must first give our 
whole heart to God. He knew that the glory of love 
‘“‘which shall be revealed for those who love Him’’ 
will be revealed in us here and now, not at some fu- 
ture time. It will be a light in us generated by love 
of Him, which will shine as the sun shines upon all 
men, more perfectly where no physical shadows inter- 
vene, but like a beacon light witnessing to God, and 
bringing safety to all human relationships. 

It is restful to know that we do not have to love 
those we despise (this has proven so impossible) but 
that the glory of God’s love in us, if we let it shine 
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through love of Him, will dissolve everything unlike it- 
self in our human relations, not because of our own 
efforts, but in spite of them. So we make a plea to 
ourselves and to all mankind to get back to the Al- 
mighty, to cease our useless efforts to govern our- 
selves and the universe, to take our interferences out 
of the path of divine circuits, to deflect. the shadows 
cast by imperfect thoughts and vain opinions, that as 
they are turned aside the glory of God may appear 
underneath the imperfect particular of man’s thinking. 

One day lived consciously in the Presence of God can 
adjust human relations eternally, and the joy of re- 
vealed reciprocal affinities would become too precious 
ever to relinquish. The knowledge that their attain- 
ment was impossible through human endeavor, would 
dissolve all that stood in the way of God’s perfect 
adjustments. All our hopes centers in the wise Christ 
Child for whose arrival we have been preparing. Let 
us honor Him adequately with our fires burning 
warmly with the divine Log-os, our hands ready to 
work for Him, our souls cleansed and shining with 
His Light, our lives witnessing to Him for all men to 
see and glorify our Father in heaven. 

“‘Then the Lord shall be unto us an everlasting 
Light, and our God our glory.’’ 

* * * 


NEW YEAR GIFTS TO JESUS. 
Oh, my darling! there are many 
Who have neither time nor skill, 
Gold nor silver, yet they offer 
Gifts to Jesus, if they will. 


Does it seem so strange, my darling! 
Nay, dear, it is nothing new; 

All ean give Him noble presents; 
Shall I tell you of a few? 


Sometimes it is hard to listen 
To a word unkind or cold, 
And to smile a loving answer; 
Do it, and you give Him gold. 


Thoughts of Him in work or playtime— 
These are grains of incense rare; 

And no myrrh is half so precious 
As the quick, upwafted prayer. 


Then, my darling, will you tell me 
You have still no gift to lay 

At the feet of our dear Jesus 
Any hour or any day? 


Give Him now, to-day—forever— 
One great gift, the first, the best, 
Give your heart to Him, and ask Him 
How to give Him all the rest. 
—Selected. 
* * * 
GOD MEANS US TO BE CREATORS. 

Edna Ferber, in her novel ‘‘Cimarron,’’ makes one 
of her characters say, ‘‘There are some people who 
make the world, and there are others who just come 
along and live in it.’’ This could never be possible for 
a real follower of Jesus Christ. ‘‘Never doing anyone 
any harm,’’ which seems to be a satisfactory goal for 
some, is not enough. We must not only be good, we 
must be good for something. What are you adding to 
the life and character of your community? How are 
you going to help this New Year? Are you adding to 
the sum total of kindness—idealism—hopefulness— 
courage—honesty-—of your city? 

* * * 


HIS BIRTH. 
Florence C. Stevens. 
The stars looked down on Bethlehem, 
Their glory song His diadem, 
Their words of peace His garment’s hem: 
For us they sing, as unto them— 
- That far-off day in Bethlehem— 
In Excelsis Gloria! 
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AN ANNOUNCEMENT 


ARTICLES ON RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


In connection with the Forward Movement ‘Youth and Education” material 
to be used from Epiphany to Ash Wednesday, the Southern Churchman has 
arranged for the following series: 


The Teacher as Pastor by D. A. McGregor, Ph. D. 
The Teacher as Friend by Miss Mabel Lee Cooper 
The Teacher as Comrade by Miss Bryson J. Reynolds 
The Teacher as Guide by Deaconess Frances Edwards 
The Teacher as Instructor by Vernon C. Masters, S. T. D. 


These articles will begin with the issue of January 11 and run in five con- 
secutive issues. 


Believing that every Church School teacher and officer, and all others in- 
terested in the Cnurch School, can be greatly helped by these articles, we are 
making a special offer of THE SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN in bundles of five 
or more to one address of five cents per copy. 


Subscription rates to the Southern Churchman are: 
$3.00 per year. (To the clergy, $2.00.) 
10 cents per copy—for five copies above, 40 cents. 


In bundles of five or more to one address, 5 cents per copy. 


THE SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN COMPANY, 
P. O. Box 1274, 
Richmond, Va. 


Enter my subscription for the following: 
_-....-.--...... Subscription for 1 year at $3.00 per year. 


(ee Copies of Series on Religious Education (in bundle of five or 


more) at 5 cents per copy per week. 
7p Shak OO ee Copies of series on Religious Education at 40 cents for series. 
Pen clOserp reese ee a 


Send bill— 


- OO OO OO Ree RARE OO ROR Ree eH Se OMEN OES Beet wen eee wees eas ee enes = Seeeenseeseseessah 
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THE WOMAN’S AUXILIARY 
| Mrs. W. Shelley Humphreys 


National Board Considers 


This report of the meeting of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
National Executive Board, held in New York, Decem- 
ber 6-9, is but a brief resume of its work. The mat- 
ters mentioned are by no means all those that were 
studied in the board meeting, not as matters of theory, 
but in the face of existing needs and situations. 

An outsider who visits a quarterly meeting of the 
board at once becomes aware of a strong tide of world 
interest and deep concern for human values together 
with continuous effort to find ways of putting this in- 
terest and concern into practice. What practical work 
ean Church women do, for instance, to establish more 
Christian relations between members of different races? 
What can be done to help answer the question raised 
by student groups, ‘‘What is the Christian message?’’ 
How ean Church women further the cause of world 
peace? How ean they learn the social needs of their 
immediate community, whether it be a city or isolated 
village, and having learned, what can they do about it? 
What can the women of the Church do, through their 
parishes and otherwise, to help meet the pressing prob- 
lems of support and personnel in domestic and foreign 
fields? How can material be provided for the use of 
Church groups and leaders which is really within the 
scope of women who have only the slightest knowledge 
of the Church? : 

- Other matters, more detailed, include such questions 

as: How ean the Church make better use of Tuttle 
School graduates, many of whom are now absorbed 
into so-called secular social work, because specific 
Church positions are not available? What can and 
what should women do about pending legislation af- 
fecting human values, such as the Costigan-Wagner 
anti-lynching bill, the Pettengill bill to regulate block- 
booking and blind-selling in the motion picture field, 
the Tydings military disaffection bill, the revision of 
the neutrality act? How can the United Thank Offer- 
ing be promoted? 


Plans for Triennial and Days of Prayer. 


Plans for the next triennial meeting of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary in 1937, occupy av. increasing part of each 
board meeting, though they ure not yet definite enough 
to announce. The first steps were taken toward pre- 
paring for the Quiet Day for Prayer next Armistice 
Day, and attention was called to the approaching World 
Day. of Prayer, observed by women’s groups around 
the world on the first Friday in Lent. The Board con- 
tinues its study of plans and policies for coordinating 
and stabilizing student work, and the study of policies 
in regard to qualifications of United Thank Offering 
appointees. 

It is manifestly impossible, in the available space, 
to report the board’s discussion of each of these sub- 
jects, but there is a simple process by which any 
woman may learn more definitely about anyone of 
them. Among the twenty members of the board are 
eight provincial representatives. These communicate 
promptly with all the diocesan presidents of their re- 
spective provinces after each board meeting, passing on 
to them the most important results, and the diocesan 
presidents inform the parish branches. Any parish 
officer, therefore, desiring further information, has only 
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Present and Future Work 


to ask her diocesan president or, if necessary, her pro- 
vincial representative. 

The board members and others receive an enormous 
amount of information and keep in touch with the work 
of the Church as a whole on the one hand and with 
the needs of the field at home and abroad on the other. 


Presiding Bishop and Others Address Meeting. 


The recent board meeting was addressed by Bishop 
Perry, Bishop Cook, Bishop Bartlett, and more briefly 
by Dean Kroll of Haiti, bishop-elect of Liberia. The 
Rey. C. Rankin Barnes described the policy and pro- 
gram of the National Council’s social service depart- 
ment; Miss Eva D. Corey of Massachusetts and Miss 
Elizabeth Matthews of Southern Ohio, members of the 
National Council, were present much of the time; and 
one of the Woman’s Auxiliary field secretaries, Mrs. 
D. D. Taber, reported in considerable detail about the 
work in nine dioceses where she has spent the past two 
years. 

Through the standing committees of the board or 
through the secretaries at headquarters, information 
was received about several new publications on mis- 
sions, on parent education, on religion and contempor- 
ary life, on peace education; or about new national 
movements and group activities of direct concern to 
any Churchwoman, sucn as the new United Student 
Christian Movement in this country and the commis- 
sion establisied at the request of student leaders, on 
the Werid Mission of Christianity, or the new commit- 
tee on social and economic justice which is concerned 
with the welfare of share-croppers. 


National Conferences in January. 


Attention is called to three national conferences 
meeting in Washington in January: The Council of 
Women for Home Missions, January 12 and 13. This 
is made up of cooperating women’s boards. Miss 
Lindley is the Woman’s Auxiliary representative. 
Work among migrants is under this Council, and as 
the board voted a small share in the salary of a new 
worker among migrants, the conference is of special 
interest. The National Rural Conference follows on the 
fourteenth to seventeenth. The Conference on the 
Cause and Cure of War will be held January 21-24. 
Reports of these are to be made at the February board 
meeting. 

From its three members who represent the Girls’ 
Friendly Society, Church Mission of Help, and Church 
Periodical Club, the board learned of the recent work 
and immediate plans of those societies. Plans of the 
Forward Movement were presented by the board’s 
chairman, Mrs. Henry Hill Pierce, who attended the 
recent meeting of the Forward Movement’s Women 
Associates. 

From several parts of the country came reports of 
growing interest in retreats. Groups desiring to hold 
retreats are finding leaders frequently among their own 
number or among the clergy, the sisterhoods, deacon- 
esses, and lay people. 
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JAPANESE NIGHT SCHOOL PART OF 
SOCIAL WELFARE WORK IN 
BUSY CENTRE. 


Kyoto, Japan.—The Rev. J. K. Mor- 
ris, rector of the Church of the Resur- 
rection, maintains a flourishing Night 
School as part of the Social Welfare 
activities carried on at that small but 
busy centre. The faculty numbers 
eight, five Japanese and three foreign- 
ers, and the School meets Monday, Wed- 
nesday and Friday nights of cach week, 
from seven to nine o’clock, with an at- 
tendance of about twenty-five. It is 
an English Night School, the subjects 
being studied including Reading, Con- 
versation, Translation and Grammar. 


Two Study Periods Each Night. 
There are two study periods of forty- 
five minutes each, with a thirty-minute 
interval between. During this jnterval 


a varied program is carried on. Monday 
night Mrs. Morris teaches singing, 
which the students love; Wednesday 


night there is a Chapel Service, consist- 
ing of a hymn in Japanese, a Bible Les- 
son and a short address by Mr. Horie, 
the Catechist at the Church of the Res- 
urrection, these also in Japanese. On 
Friday night, Miss Thora Johnson, Phy- 
sical Education Director at St. Agnes’ 
School, teaches folk dancing, and all 
have a jolly time. 


A Boy Contributes Savings. 

This Night School was maintained last 
year, amd among the students were 
some Koreans. At the end of this sum- 
mer, Mr. Morris was surprised to have 
one of these students bring him Five 
Yen to be used in building the new 
Church. Knowing that the boy had 
very little, Mr. Morris soon learned the 
circumstances of the gift. During the 
summer this boy had gotten a job in 
the mountains, northeast of Kyoto, 
which lasted about fifty days, and for 
which the boy received sixty sen per day 
(about 19 cents). The boy’s food and 
lodging cost him forty sen a day, bath 
and other incidentals ten sen, and the 
remaining ten sen he saved to give to 
the Church’s building fund. This boy 
is not yet a Christian, but evidently 
has grasped the meaning of sacrificia] 
giving. ; 


CATECHETICAL SCHOOL TRAINS 
YOUNG MEN FOR MINISTRY. 


Sagada, Philippine Islands.—The 
Catechetica] School, begun at this place 
several years ago as an act of faith, to 
train young men to the work of cate- 
chists and future native ministry, has 
this year ten earnest young men taking 
the regular course. Two are in their 
last year of study, one is doing practi- 
cal work in the field, two are in their 
second year of study, and five are fresh- 
men. This is a very representative 
group, coming from stations as far away 
as Balbalasang and Upi, which indi- 
cates interest in a native ministry cov- 
ering the whole Church in the Islands. 


More priests are needed to teach, more 
books are needed for the library and 
prayers are asked, that the school will 
continue to grow, and that those now 
studying will be encouraged to go for- 
ward. 
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NEWS FROM THE FRONT 


Rev. G. W. Gasque 


THE SANCTUARY. 

It is suggested that every priest offer 
a prayer for a Missionary District at 
least once a week before the Altar at 
the Celebration of the Holy Commun- 
ion, and that the priest and his people 
offer an additional prayer for the same 
District one or more times during the 
same week while at his private or fa™m- 
ily devotions. 

Prayer for Mexico. 

Almighty God, the Father of all man- 
kind, we humbly pray Thee to be with 
Thy servant, the Bishop of Mexico, 
that Thou wilt bless him and his staff 
of faithful workers. Let Thy love 
and patience be shown forth in their 
lives and conversation, Thy tenderness 
and compassion in their words and ac- 
tions, that they may win many souls 
for Thee; and kindle in us a hearty de- 
sire to join with them in our prayers 
and substance that we may have a part 
in the glorious task of extending Thy 
Kingdom; through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen, 


RETREAT CONDUCTED BY FR. DALE 
ATTENDED BY EVERY PRIEST 
OF THE NEVADA STAFF. 


Reno, Nevada.—With all but one 
member of the Nevada staff present, 
the annual retreat arranged by the 


Bishop was held recently under the lead- 
ership of the Rev. O. B. Dale, S. S. J. E., 
at St. Philip’s-in-the-Desert, Hawthorne. 


Father Dale took as his theme for the 
meditations, ‘Joy,’ taking for the top- 
ics, “Joy of the Ascended Christ,” “Joy 
in the Christian Living,’ “‘Joy in the 
Life of Prayer,’’ and ‘‘Joy in Service.’’ 

The retreat opened on Monday noon, 
when the clergy gathered for three days 
and closed the following Wednesday. 
These retreats are looked forward to by 
the staff with great eagerness, and the 
mission building at Hawthorne is admir- 
ably suited to accommodate such a gath- 
ering. 

During the recreat the social hall is 
turned into a dormitory, each member 
of the staff bringing his own cot and 
bedding; the meals are served in the 
apartment of the resident deaconess. 
Our Lord’s exhortation to His apostles 
to “Come ye apart into a desert place 
and rest awhile,” is literally followed 
in Nevada, for St. Philip’s Mission is a 
beautiful spot on the desert at the edge 
of the blue Lake Walke in the shadow 
of the 11,000 foot high Mt. Grant. 


With ideal weather during the week, 
and the undisturbed quiet of the place, 
the setting is an ideal one for such a 
retreat, and every one returned to his 
work greatly refreshed. Deaconess 
Crow, called home by the death of her 
eldest son, was the only member of the 
staff not present. 


NEWS FROM THE FRONT WANTED. 


Address all news items intended for 
this page to the Rev. G. W. Gasque, 885 
Gordon Street, 8S, w., Atlanta, Georgia. 
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JAPAN MAKES PLANS 


CHURCH IN 
TO COMMEMORATE FIFTIETH 
ANNIVERSARY IN 1937. 


Osaka, Japan.—On February 11, 
1887. nearly forty-eight years ago, a 
group of courageous men and women, 
Japanese, English and American, came 
together at Osaka for the purpose of 
organizing the Holy Catholic Church 
in Japan, and thus the Japanese branch 
of the Church, known as the Anglican 
Communion, came jnto existence. 

The General Synod, meeting in Sendai 
(north of Tokyo) last May, thought it 
proper and helpful that this anniversary 
should be commemorated. Plans have 
been formulated calling for two years 
of special effort for the growth of the 
Church. The year just preceding the 
anniversary date, February 11, 1937, 
is to be one of preparation. This prep- 
aration will consist of a concerted effort 
throughout the Church to deepen and 
strengthen the spiritual life of the 
Church and her present members. The 
year following the anniversary is to be 
used for extensive evangelistic effort 
aimed at the winning of new members. 
Very shortly after the anniversary day 
there will be a large gathering of mem- 
bers of the Church in Tokyo for wor- 
ship, prayer and conference. There may 
be a similar meeting in Osaka. 

On the twenty-third of September, 
Bishop Naide, cf the Diocese of Osaka, 
initiated a special meeting of Church 
workers in the Kwansai (Central) sec- 
tion of Japan, for the purpose of con- 
sidering plans and ways and means 
of pursuing this program. This was an 
all-day meeting, held at St. Paul’s 
Church, Osaka, commencing with Holy 
Communion at nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and ending with Evening Prayer 
at five o’clock in the evening. There 
were a number of addresses by Church 
leaders, followed by periods for general 
conference. About eighty workers were 
present, coming from various churches 
in the Kwansai District, and all spoke 
of the deep and happy spiritual atmos- 
phere of the meeting. 


BISHOP ROWE CELEBRATES HIS 
FKORTIETH BIRTHDAY. 


Nenana, Alaska.—Bishop Rowe cele- 
brated his seventy-ninth birthday on 
the twentieth of November, and the for- 
tieth year of his consecration as Bishop 
of Alaska on the thirtieth of Novem- 
ber. The Alaska staff extended to him 
their sincere and affectionate good 
wishes, and pledged anew their loyal 
cooperation and obedience. In every 
mission and parish in Alaska on St. An- 
drew’s Day the Bishop was remembered 
in a special Thanksgiving Service. 


Bishop Rowe ranks fifth in prece- 
dence in the House of Bishops. Bishop 
Wells, who is retired, ranks first in years 
and consecration. Bishop McKim of 
North Tokyo, Bishop Graves of Shang- 
hai, and Bishop Lawrence, retired, fol- 
low in the order named. It is to be noted 
that the three senior Bishops in active 
service are all missionary bishops from 
overseas. A 


Ps 


oO 


The Rey. Albert H. Stone, head of 
Iolani School, Honolulu, recently pre- 
sented a class of fourteen boys for con- 
firmation to Bishop Littell, and two 
days later was celebrant for the school’s 
corporate communion, == 
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YOUNG PEOPLE’S 


FELLOWSHIP 
SERVICE LEAGUE 


The Reverend Randolph F. Blackford 


ooo 


Plan of the Diocese of South Florida 


Foreword: Last month we gave a 
sketch of the Georgia plan with its 
somewhat radical ideas. This month 
we give the more conservative plan of 
South Florida: 


During the more than ten years in 
which the Y. P. S. L. of this diocese has 
been organized, it is felt that it has 
amply justified itself, not only in the 
number of young people it has brought 
into the life of the Church, but also in 
the number of our own younger mem- 
bers whom it has trained in the ways 
and teachings of their Church. At basis 

thistwofold effort of the young people’s 
work must be kept in mind, first, to 
win and hold the interest of our own 
young people and those that do not go 
to church in the Gospel message of our 
Blessed Lord, as this Church has re- 
ceived it; second, to provide an ade- 
quate means for active Christian wor- 
ship and service for the younger mem- 
bers of the Church, so that they may be 
trained in the fullness of the Christian 
life as they grow into maturity. 

In accordance with the Young Peo- 
ple’s Service League throughout the 
Province of Sewanee we hold as our 
ideals the four ideals of worship, serv- 
ice, study and fellowship. 

The ideals, of course, are interpreted 
in the motto, ‘‘Nonsibi, sed allis’’, which 
means, ‘‘Not for ourselves, but for 
others’’. 

Realizing that true Christian faith is 
always expressed in actual practice, and 
that ideals are vague things unless they 
become definite rules for action, the 
diocesan organization has in the few 
years past developed a definite program 
in order to enlist the cooperation of 
each and every League and thus of each 
and every member, that they might ex- 
pres sthese ideals in the five fields of 
service—the world, nation, diocese, 
community and parish. 

Instead of the sporadic efforts of the 
various Leagues to make some neces- 
sarily small contributions in one field or 
another, we have tried to substitute a 
cooperative diocesan effort to make at 
least one worthwhile contribution in 
each of the five fields of service. Hach 
year the parish and community projects 
are left up to the individual Leagues, 
with the approval of their rectors. The 
other three are picked up by a special 
committee and adopted by the executive 
board. Usually one of the three vice- 
presidents of the Diocesan League is 
put in charge of a specific project. With 
such a sytem we have been enabled in 
past years to do such diversified work as 
puying beds for the children’s ward in 
‘St. Luke Hospital in Shanghai, providing 
an adequate theological library for our 
Church Seminary in Puerto Rico, con- 
tributing necessary furniture and equip- 
ment for various colored churches in 
this diocese, providing the use of a 
radio-victrola for our student center at 
the University of Florida, etc. 

This year the projects assigned with 
additional, suggested work in the 
various fields were published as the fol- 
lowing. It is to be noted that definite 
_ times are assigned for each project, and 
that in every case it is necessary that a 


League have at least one program on 
the field helped, in order that our active 
services may be intelligent ones. 

One definite project in each field is 
assigned along with a program on each 
of these definite projects at your League 
meeting. Unless program is presented, 
credit will not be given on project, 


I. PARISH: (Any convenient time.) 
One definite service to be assigned by 
the rector of your parish. 


II. COMUNITY: (Nov.-Jan.) 
Contribute to a religious book or 
magazine for the public library. Pro- 
gram on Church Periodical Club sug- 
gested. Help underprivileged children 
—Program on city welfare work. 


III. DIOCESE: (Sept.-Nov.) 
Contribute $1.50 (per League) to 

assist the Rev. Mr. Smielau, who is 

working among the deaf in our diocese. 


IV. NATION: (Sept. 1—completion.) 

Hach League to contribute $1.50 to 
be given to the chaplain at the State 
University to purchase books for stu- 
dent center. 


V. WORLD: (Christmas to Lent.) 
Aid St. Paul’s Mission in Balbalsang, 
Parks 


Monthly reports are made on forms 
provided by each League to the Dio- 
cesan recording secretary, and on the 
basis of a summary of these reports 
awards are made to the various Leagues 
at the annual Convention and banquet. 
Further explanation may well be given 
ot Bishop’s Tests. These are annual 
Lenten efforts to encourage a Diocesan- 
wide expression of the ideal of study. 
Before each Lent the Bishop provides 
a subject and an outline of study which 
is carried forward in the League dur- 
ing Lent. Members are required to take 
a test arranged by the Bishop on the 
study suggested when Lent is over. A 
Cross is awarded to the individual mem- 
ber who submits the best examination 
papers in the whole Diocese, and an 
award made to the League who has the 
highest standard, taking into considera- 
tion the number of admitted members 
who take the test and their marks there- 
upon. In past years we have thus re- 
vived the Prayer Book, the ways and 
teachings of the Church, the Oxford 
and the Gospel according to St. Luke. 
Movement, the history of the Church 
and the Gospel according to St. Luke. 


Three further union efforts contribute 
to the maintenance of interest in the 
League. There are District Leagues, 
which meet quarterly, and are composed 
of the Parish Leagues in any given 
Deanery of the diocese. Here it is that 
our young people come to know each 
other better and our diocesan officers 
have an opportunity to present the pro- 
gram of work to be followed. 


The annual Convention is now held 
on the Friday and Saturday following 
Thanksgiving, although in years past it 
was held in conjunction with the sum- 
mer camp. At the time of the Con- 
vention business is transacted and plans 


are made. In addition we have found 
time to have short instruction classes 
for League officers and counsellors. The 
high light for the young people them- 
selves is the banquet, when awards are 
made, and the dance which follows. It 
is our plan to hold the annual Conven- 
tion in different parts of the diocese 
each year so that as many young peo- 
ple as possible may become better ac- 
quainted with the work. Most success- 
ful has been our diocesan young peo- 
ple’s camp, Camp Winghann. Seven ses- 
sions of the camp conference have been 
held, with from 40 to 100 young peo- 
ple in attendance. Here class work is 
provided, which aims to prepare the 
young people not only for the League 
work but also that they may become 
intelligent members of the Church as 2a 
whole. 

Under the direction of the Diocesan 
Department of Religious Education 
credit is given for satisfactory work to- 
ward both diocesan diploma and the 
National Accredited Leaders’ Association 
diploma. 

Like all young people’s organizations 
the great problem is to provide interest- 
ing and yet worthwhile programs for 
the weekly meetings. For the most part 
our efforts have been mainly in the 
field of dramatic programs, small plays 
and sketches, using several League 
members at a time in order to interest 
and use the group. Suggestions for such 
programs have been printed in times 
past by the Diocesan League, and a 
fuller effort is in process of prepara- 
tion now by the provincial organization. 
At the same time we have attempted 
to accumulate a library of satisfactory 
programs with one of the diocesan coun- 
sellors as librarian. 

All in all we feel that through the 
years we have found a partial solution 
at least to some of the problems pre- 
sented by organized young people’s 
work, and we try sincerely to have the 
young people themselves take the lead- 
ing part in the plans and programs. 

At this time a whole new field is being 
opened by the formation of Young Peo- 
ple’s Sevrice Leagues in our colored 
parishes and by the proposed formation 
of the coloredLeagues into a diocean- 
wide organization. This project is spon- 
sored by a Diocesan League, and prom- 
ises to be most successful. 

A careful survey of the whole situ- 
ation through the years past show the 
most glaring lack to be competent and 
interested adult counsellors. Often the 
clergy themselves are not vitally enough 
interested in, or are necessarily too busy 
to work with their own group of young 
people. But experience shows conclu- 
sively that where adult counsellors will 
give freely of their time and effort the 
League work is successful. As a con- 
sequence we in the young people’s or- 
ganization feel that here is one oppor- 
tunity of activity in the Church where 
a great contribution can be made to 
the life of the whole Church by those 
adults who will take real interest in 
the young people and who will give 
freely of their time to help the young 
people to take their rightful place in the 
Church’s work. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


HE LIVING CHURCH ANNUIAL, 1936. Published by 
T The Morehouse Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis- 
Price: Cloth, Paper, $1.40. 


672. $1.75; 


consin. Pp. 

It is interesting to note the following comment taken 
from the Hditorial of the Annual: ‘ 

“Never before have so many decreases been indicated in 
the annual statistics of the Church. There are fewer 
postulants and candidates for Holy Orders, fewer lay read- 
ers, fewer parishes and missions. These decreases may 
indicate merely a consolidation of the work of the Church 
and a stiffening of the requirements governing the adimis- 
sion of men to the theological seminary. ; 

“But what should give us cause for serious reflection 
is the tremendous decrease in the number of baptisms and 
confirmations.’ 

According to this Editorial, there was a decrease of 
3,099 baptisms over 1934 and a decrease of 4, 466 confirma- 
tions as reported in 1934. The actual number are given 
and should be correct as they are taken from the official 
records of the various bishops and so are based upon an 
actual count. 

The cheering statement that everywhere the Forward 
Movement is bringing new life and spiritual vigor to the 
Church and is perhaps the most encouraging feature of the 
life of the Church today, we are indeed thankful to learn. 

The Annual is composed of the most valuable and useful 
information and hardly a clergyman or active layman 
would want to be without it. 

10% Ab a 


* * * 


ROPHET, PRESBYTER, AND SHRVANT OF MAN- 

KIND. A Memoir of the Rev. Canon G. Osborne Troop, 

M. A. Published by his son, the Rev. George W. H 
Troop, Ashland, Kentucky. 


This book is refreshing and invigorating. It is an im- 
pressive setting forth of the facts concerning the life of a 
holy man of God. To those who knew and loved Canon 
Troop, it comes with deep interest and delight. But it 
must prove of value to any, for apart from the inspiring 
record of a noble life, it is so beautifully written that it 
can be treasured for its literary merit. One is not wearied 
with profuse details, but with warmth of devotion and 
poetic fervor the life is made to speak for itself. And 
there is a valuable compendium of the teaching of Canon 
Troop on the cardinal points of evangelical faith. 

Those of us in Virginia, who treasure the memory of the 
blessing that Canon Troop brough: to us on the occasion 
of his visit, will prize the reference made to this visit in 


the book. The book makes delightful reading, and we 
believe will bring a blessing to all who read it. 
P. W. Reed. 


* * * 


Kae COMMUNITY BACKGROUNDS. 


All ministers interested in an insight into the condi- 
tions and influences molding community life will be interest- 
ed in a recent publication of the Virginia Agricultural Expe- 
riment tSation, Bulletin 299, “A Sociai Study of the Blacks- 
burg Community.” This can be hed for the asking by ad- 
dressing a card to the author, Dr. W. E. Garnett, Blacks- 
burg, Virginia, or Dr. A. W. Drinkard, Director of the Ex- 
periment Station. 


The population and economic foundations of the com- 
munity’s life, prevailing conditions as to standards of liv- 
ing, education, recreation and a number of other factors 
are analyzed at some length. The interrelationship of these 
factors are also strikingly shown. The membership in or- 
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ganizations including the churches was found to be closely 
related to the income and the living standards of the peo- 
ple. 

One person in four had their names on the church rolls 
or approximately one-half of those ten years of age or over. 
Of the 540 families of the town reporting 26.9 per cent 
had no affiliation with any church group as compared to 28.8 
per cent of the 649 families reporting from the rural dis- 
trict, even though there was a church to every 317 people. 
The town had an investment of approximately $195,000 
in church property as compared to school property valued 
at slightly over $100,000, and until the recent erection of 
a new building, less than $50,000. The annual budget of 
all the churches amounted to around $30,000 as compared 
to a little over $20,000 for the school. 


A study of 577 migrants from the community showed 
that they had gone to thirty-six other states and thirty 
Virginia counties and cities as well as to five foreign coun- 
tries. Analysis of the size of families shows those with 
very low living standards, had approximately three times as 
many children as those with higher standards. The sum- 
mary of the strong and weak points in the life of this com- 
munity with suggested steps for its improvement should be 
helpful to all interested in community development pro- 
grams, no matter where they live. 


“Virginia’s Marginal Population, A State Challenge,’’ 
rural sociology mimeographed circule No. 2, is another pub- 
lication which should be of interest to ministers, as well as 
“Negro Life in Rural Virginia ‘rom 1865-1934,” Virginia 
Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin, 295. These may 
also be had for the asking. 

W. E. Garnett. 


* * * 


HE EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN TOWN AND COUNTRY: 

By Goodrich &. Fenner. Art Paper. Pp. 160. Pub- 

lished by The Church Missions House, 281 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Price, 50 cents; cloth, $1. ~— 


A much-needed manual for the country and semi-rural 
pastor. In cities, there is a stream of activity into which 
the churches are likely to drift with less need for purpose 
and plan. The people look for programs; they expect or- 
derly services; they are in line with what is being done 
all around. But there is an atmosphere of isolation which 
threatens with inertia to choke the rural parish; and the 
rector must be the genius, to lay lines of approach and ef- 
fect methods of service that will capture the attention, 
interest and devotion of the people. ad 


The volume treats of The Rural. Pastor; A Parish Pro- 
gram; Worship; ‘Religious Education in the Rural Parish; 
Rural Church Extension; The Social Function of the Rural 
Church; and Towards a Diocesan Policy For Rural Work. 
Every chapter is a mine of value to the perplexed rector 
who would win and keep his people. The book having the 
imprimatur of the National Council entitles it to a studious 
reading and incorporation into the life of the country 
parish. Kenneth Mackenzie. 


* * * 


EK OF GOOD CHEER: By Herbert W. Bieber. Pp. 98. 
Price, 60 cents. Published by Wm. B. Eerdmans Pub- 
lishing Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


This little volume contains six sermons that will inspire 
the reader with cheer. The preacher sanely makes faith 
the basis of a cheerful heart. A faith in a living God 
who has spoken by the mouth of His Son, Jesus Christ, 
saying, “Be of good cheer, I have overcome the world.” 
The sermon on ‘‘Confidence in God,’ from such a text as, 
“I will in no wise fail thee, neither will I in any wise 
forsake thee,” Hebrews 13:5, is timely and well arranged. 
The promise of God, and taith in that promise fills the soul 
with cheer. 


S. S. Spathey. © 


TQ OUR SUBSCRIBERS.... 


We most respectfully urge you to please pay your subscription. 


As much as we dislike to take this step, from now on we shall be forced to cancel 
subscriptions on which payments have been overdue for three months. 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN COMPANY 


P a ~. 
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FAMILY DEPARTMENT 


DECEMBER. 

December 28—Holy Innocents (Satur- 
day). 

December 29—First Sunday after Christ- 
mas. 

January 1—Circumcision. (CW ednes- 
day.) 

January 6—Epiphany. (Monday.) 


January 12—First Sunday after Epiph- 


any. 

January 19—Second Sunday after 
Epiphany. 

January 25—Conversion of S§S. Paul. 


(Saturday.) 
January 26—Third Sunday after Epiph- 
any. 
s * = 


COLLECT FOR THE FIRST SUNDAY 
AFTER CHRISTMAS DAY, 

Almighty God, Who has given us Thy 
only-begotten Son to take our nature 
upon Him, and as at this time to be born 
of a pure virgin; Grant that we being re- 
generate, and made Thy children by adop- 
tion and grace, may daily be renewed by 
Thy Holy Spirit; through the same our 
Lord Jesus Christ, who liveth and reign- 
eth with Thee and the same Sprit ever, 
one God, world without end. Amen, 

* * * 


For the Southern Churchman. 
CHRISTMAS DAY. 
Monica Williams. 


Christmas Day! and do we blend 
Our voices with the throng of men, 
Who laud in joyful song today 

A Bade who in a manger lay, 

And then forget His humble birth 
The Selfless gift of love to earth. 


Or do we at the manger kneel 

And pray some anguished heart to heal, 

For Christ, who came from Heaven to men 

To bring new life and hope again, 

Oh, may we Lord at Christmas be 

Through humble service, worthier, Thee. 
* * * 


A New Year. 


A new year—from the spiritual point 
of view. So far as our secular lives 
are concerned, New Year’s Day is jusc 
another New Year’s Day—the opening 
of just another monotonous cycle of 
twelve months, each with its familiar 
repetition of weeks and days; perhaps 
bringing us fresh opportunities or ex- 
periences; perhaps merely a repetition 
of the old; perhaps not even that. Any- 
how, is just another round of the 
months, weeks and days that we all 
know so well. 

But this is not so in the case of the 
spiritual life. Here we have a totally 
different proposition—so different that 
t may represent the whole difference 
between a prospect that is black with 
gloom and despair, and a prospect that 
is bright and sparkling with hope and 
promise. A new morning—a new year. 
If taken from this point of view, we 
have here a prospect that should prove 
of tremendous assistance to many a 
man or woman who has not a very firm 
foothold on the Rock of Salvation, who 
will finish the old year in a spirit of 
doubt and diffidence, perhaps even feel- 
ing weighed down by the burden of 
shortcomings accumulated during the 
past years, forgetting that all sins truly 
repented of have been blotted out, fail- 
ing to realize that the year about to 
start is not just another year, tacked 
on to the long chain of tarnished years 
which have preceded it. It is a new 
year—not just a fresh link, burnished 
and bright from the forger’s anvil, 
welded to a chain of worn and dis- 
colored links already in use—like the 
fresh telegraph mre that you see some- 


= 


‘thing that has never 


times on a railway line, added to a batch 
of weather-stained wires, its burnished 
copper gleaming in vivid contrast as 
you swing past in the train. No! itis a 
completely new chain, starting on the 
coming first of January, with its first 
link. The old chain has been com- 
pletely scrapped. That is the prospect 
for every man, woman or child’ who 
believes—believes in the heart, not only 
in the mind—that the past has been 
blotted out, that though his or her sin 
be as scarlet, they shall be white as 
snow. 

Anyone who really grasps this vital 
truth must find that it will make a 
world of difference to his ,utlook—to 
the attitude with which he prepares to 
shoulder the burden of life again on 
the coming New Year’s Day. It is a 
brand new year. You know how, in 
our earthly lives, any experience that 
bears the stamp of novelty—something 


that has never occurred before—is 
bound to have an effect on account 
of the bare fact of its novelty. For us 


human beings, there is always an ele- 
ment of sensation in novelty—some- 
occurred before. 
And the same rule applies to our 
spiritual lives. We find this idea con- 
stantly recurring throughout the pages 
of Holy Scripture. Everywhere you may 
find evidence of the importance at- 
tached to anything that is ‘new’. “A 
new commandment give I unto you.” 
“Tro Lord’s mercies are new every 
morning.” “Put off the old man, and 
put on the new.’”’ St. Paul was. con- 
stantly harping on the same note. “Be 
renewed in the spirit of your mind.” 
“For in Christ Jesus neither circum- 
cision availeth anything, nor uncircum- 
cision, but a new creature’’—culmi- 
nating in that impressive verse from his 
Second Epistle to the Corinthians, “If 
any man be in Christ, he is a new 
creature; old things are passed away; 
behold all things are become new.’’— 
Rev. H. W. Shepherd-Walwyn. 
* * * 


The idea of Salvation in the 
Religions. 

The comparative study of religion 
goes on apace with ever accumulating 
results of value. A work on the sub- 
ject by J. W. Parker is reviewed in a 
recent issue of the London Times from 
which we extract and condense some of 
its principal views and results. Many 
theories of salvation have been held. 
In the early Church it. was commonly 
held that Jesus gave His life as a ran- 
some to the devil. Anselm taught that 
Christ suffered a vicarious punishment 
for our sins which satisfied God’s 
wounded honor. Abelard maintained 
that Christ saved by His example, the 
moral influence theory. 

Under the light of Mr. Parker’s wide 
and deep knowledge of world religions 
various groupings of ideas begin to’ ap- 
pear. First he finds the idea of “relief 
from pressing material wants.’ Next 
comes ‘‘escape from dread of evil pow- 
ers.’ {n the religions of India we find 
the dominant idea and aim is that of 
release from life and belief that happi- 
ness consists in escaping from exist- 
ence. The ideas of relief from mate- 
rial wants and evil powers are subli- 
mated in Christianity, but the Hindu 
idea of escape from existence finds no 
place in it which is optimistic in its vew 
of life. A deeper conception than re- 
lease from life is ‘‘freedom from sin.” 

“Wxamination of these diverse ideas,” 


World's 


concludes Mr. Parker, ‘‘some frankly in- - 


compatible, has always led round to the 
Person of Christ. The question hither- 
to avoided, Who is the last resort was 
Jesus Christ? is now faced; and Mr. 
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Parker agrees with Dr. Rawlinson that 
the future lies, not with any reducéd, 
watered down or attenuated version of 
Christianity, but with the full religious 
faith of the New Testament.” A satis- 
fying conclusion to a book of the deep- 
est and most searching scholarship. 

—Presbyterian Banner. 

* * * 
“A Prayer for Mothers.” 


the Southern Churchmen. 
Mrs. L. W. Strum. 


For 


Almighty God and Father, I come _be- 
fore Thee now to speak unto Thee 
about the children whom Thou hast 
given me. 

They are very dear to me, and I 
earnestly desire that they may walk in 
the narrow way that leadeth to ever- 
lasting life. 

But I feel my own ignorance and 
sinfulness, and I need Thy grace and 
wisdom to train them aright. Thou, O 
God, has said, ‘‘Ask and ye shall have’’. 
I do ask of Thee the gift of Thy Holy 
Spirit for myself and my children. Help 
me to set them a good example in word 
and deed. Create in each of them a 
clean heart, and renew in each a right 
spirit. Give to each a tender conscience; 
make them obedient, respectful, gentle 
and unselfish. Strengthen them to en- 
dure temptation, to speak the truth, to 
be diligent in their work, ever remem- 
bering that Thine eye is upon them. 

Grant, O Lord, to each one of my 
dear children a sure trust in the 
precious blood of Jesus Christ as’ their 
only atonement, and clothe them’ each 
in the blessed robe of His righteous- 
ness. Watch over them, good Lerd, by 
day and by night, in health and in sick- 
ness; and after they have served Thee 
on earth, take them to dwell with Thee 
in heaven. 

I beseech Thee, O God, mercifully to 
hear my prayer, and grant me my 
heart’s desire, for the sake of Thy dear 
Son, my Saviour. Amen. 

* * * 
A SONG OF THANKSGIVING. 
By Ellen L. Lacy. 
We thank Thee, Lord, for the year with 
the sunshine and the rain, 
And for the glittering dewdrops and the 
ripening grain; 
We thank Thee for the “manna” unfold- 
ing from above, 
And for the gentle sweetness of Thy eter 
nal Love. 


We thank Thee for Thy Cross as it beams 
with Thy full grace, 

Lifting us each day to the brightness of 
Thy face; 

And for Thy steps of Love which are 
guideposts on the way 

Showing us the hidden beauty of the eter- 
nal day. 


We thank Thee for our dear ones worship- 
ping at Thy feet, 

And for the inspiration of Thy Love, a 
melody so sweet; 

We thank Thee for the hope that shines 
in the darkest hour 

Through Thy Cross of Love, to Thy grace 
and power. 


So as the year is dawning, O Saviour ,let 


it be 

Another year oz blessing, another year 
with Thee, 

Until we shall adore Thee with our 
thanksgiving hymn of praise 


For watching all our steps through the 
blessing of our days, ; 


And some day we shall stand with life’s 
lesson’s known 

In the rapture of Thy presence and wor- 
ship. ’round Thy Throne; 

Then grandly shall we praise Him, as we 
sing of His cleansing blood 

And gloriously shall we worship our 
Saviour and our God, 
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NEW YEAR’S EVE. 

The evening how glorious in twilight’s 
soft gown 

With the stars for a necklace and the 
moon for a crown: 

And grand are the hills as they march in 
a row, 

With the fur on their capes made of 
fleeciest snow. 

The winds are the minstrels and their 


harps are the trees, 

And the whisper of lovers is heard by the 
breeze. 

The snow comes a tripping with slippers 
of white, 

For the New eYar is coming on the wings 
of the night. 

The spires and steeples are standing 
about, 

Like earth’s altar candles whose lights 
have gone out, 

And dark through the trees silver ladders 
hang low, 

And the moon comes down softly to dance 
on the snow. 

From the loom of the ocean, their soft 
wings all spread, 
The elouds like great 
gently o’erhead, 
And down Time’s corridor the old year so 


sea birds float 


gray, 

With a star for a lantern, is going his 
way. 

Anl now heaven’s anthems are caroled 
afar, 

For the cylce of years brings a new 
minted star, 

And the Old Year is strung on the an- 
thems: of time, 


For the New Year is marching to the tune 
and the rbhyine. 
—Albert IL. 
* * * 


the Southern Churchmay. 


Berry. 
For 


Why Dorothy Waited. 
Part I. 


Eleanor Hammersmith, 


At Christmas time Gramma Meta 
made her a new coat and hat and 
arranged her on the sofa with an air 
of expectancy. But no one came for 
her, and, indeed, very few people came 
at all that year, as there seemed to 
be little money to spend. and what 
people had they weren’t able to spend 
on toys. The night before Christmas 
a man came in who wantd to’ buy some 
doll clothes, but when he saw Dorothy 
sitting on the sofa he exclaimed, ‘‘Say, 
I'll give you two-fifty for that doll right 
there as she is’’. 

“But we can’t sell her. She’s wait- 
ing to be called for; the little girl will 
be coming back for her.” 

“She said though, that woman, to 
give it away, Meta. She won’t be com- 
ing back now likely.’’ 

“And supposing she did, and the doll 
wouldn’t be here?” 

So time went on, and Gramma and 
the old man cared for Marie’s baby and 
for other little girls’ children day in 
and day out until the days grew into 
weeks and the weeks into months, into 
a year and at last into many years, until 
after awhile she became part of the 
family, and they almost forgot that she 
didn’t belong there, that it was because 
she hadn’t been called for. 


One day Grampa Louie came in with. 


a doll in his hand and complained of 
the darkness in the room; he took it to 
the window, but still failed to get a 
good light on it. 
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“Why, Louie, here, here by the win- 
dow the light strikes her.’’ 

“But I don’t see the cracks in her 
head.”’ 

“Come, I’ll help you with it; I’ll hold 
the head.’’ But her hands trembled a 
little because she was thinking of the 
last doll he had fixed, the head not 
quite perfectly fitted together. 

As years went on, Grampa found that 
his work wasn’t as good as it used to be, 
that Meta had to help him more and 
more, and at last that fewer children 
came with their dolls now, sometimes 
they dropped in for a visit or to have a 
peppermint or some cider and popcorn; 
but Grampa was hardly ever as busy as 
he used to be. Some days there wasn’t 
any fire in the stove, and the portraits 
over the sofa looked quite sad. Hansel 
and Gretel, the little Dresden figures on 
the what-not stand, seemed to have lost 
some of their gaiety, and Gramma Meta 
was thinner and forced to wear a shawl 
most of the time in winter. After many 
years had gone by, when Grampa Louie 
and Gramma Meta were very old, one 
Christmas season when the house 
seemed quieter than ever, when the days 
passed slowly, with many empty hours, 
a knock came at the door a day or so 
before Christmas, and a tall, jolly man 
stepped in. ‘I saw your ‘Doll Hospital’ 
sien, and I want to know if—I swan, 
what’ll you take for that doll there— 
on the sofa?’’ 

“She isn’t for sale,’’ 

“Well, Ill give you my offer then. 
One hundred dollars for that doll. My 
sister has a collection. and I’d just like 
to give her that for Christmas.’’ 

“But we aren’t selling her.”’ 

“You know its value, of course. 
kind can’t be bought nowadays. 
hundred dollars for it.” 

“Two hundred, Meta—we—” 

“But, Louie, we can’t; she’s not ours 
to sell,’’ she interrupted. ‘‘No, the doll 
is not for sale,’’ she said again in a 
tone that ended the argument. 

“T’ll be back again; think it over.’’ 

So Marie’s baby spent her twentieth 
Christmas on the sofa, her hair curled, 
her dress freshly ironed, her skirt in 
neat pleats —one of the family. 

On Christmas afternoon a lady and 
a little girl called. They knocked at the 
kitchen door as the little girls had 
always done. * The child was carrying 
a doll, and her face was stained with 
tears. 

“Is Grampa Louie here?’’ the lady 
asked when Gramma Meta opened the 


said Gramma. 


That 
Two 


door. “The dolls eyes have melted 
shut. Do you think he can fix her? 
She’s just new today.” 


“Grampa Louie does very little work 
now—he doesn’t see well, but I’ll ask 
him. Please step in.” 

“You see, I remembered your place 
from long ago. I was here once with 
a doll of my own, but I wasn’t able to 
wait for her, and I never got her. I 
told little Marie today about your work- 
shop here. I wasn’t even sure it would 


be here after such a long time. We 
hope you can fix her doll.’ 
“Little Marie? And what is your 


name?” 


“Marie, too, but you probably don’t 
remember me; I was here years ago.” 

Gramma Meta led them inside and 
into the big sitting room, where the sun 
was streaming through the windows onto 
the stiff leather sofa. 

“Why, Marie, there’s Dorothy. She 
hasn’t been waiting all these years? 
She’s just the same, but I can hardly 
believe it; to think of finding her here 
after all this time.” 
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isn’t she darling? Can 
we take her with us? She must have 
thought you had forgotten her. Did 
you think she’d never come, Dorothy?’ 

“T never dreamed she’d still be here. 
Her coat is new—I remember how much 
I wanted to get her one in Chicago, 
but Aunt Janet bought me a whole new 
doll instead. She was much bigger, 
and all I thought of was that the coat 
wouldn’t fit Dorothy. I hoped for more 
than a year that I could come back some 
time, but we never visited here again 
so I never could. I must owe you a lot 


“Oh, mother, 


for her new clothes and for her room 
and board.”’ 
“Oh, no,’? Gramma answered. “She’s 


been no bother at all; we liked having 
her, eh, Louie?’’ And we kept her just 
for you in, case you’d come back.” 

“She’s just darling, mother. She may 
have my- new doll bed and the chair 
Amy has. May I have her, mother?” 

“Yes, of course, dear, and I know 
you'll love her, too.” 

After they had gone, Gramma turned 
tc Grampa Louie and took hold of him 
by the shoulders. “Smile, Grampa; 
aren’t you going to smile? Why, little 
Marie has finally found her baby; that’s 
why we kept her so long.” 

“True enough, but I can’t help but 
think about that man a little. After 
all, she didn’t hope to find her now; 
she wouldn’t have cared so terribly if 
the doll had been gone. She’s grown 
up. and what is a doll to her?” | 

“But Grampa, to think—imagine her 
coming now, after all this time, and if 
the doll had been gone. If we’d had 
to say we had sold her away! Would 
you have it so?’’ 


“No-o0-0-0. But you will be cold this 
wirter.”’ 
“Cold. ves. but think if 1) eonladn't 


have given her the doll.” 

That night after supper they were 
still talking about the doll and little 
Marie’s coming back, when there was a 
knock at the door, and someone who 
couldn't wait for them to answer, burst 
into the room. It was the tall, jolly 
man who had been there before, who 
had been willing to pay two hundred 
dollars for Dorothy. 

“T say, folks, I’ve come back to buy 
that doll—” 

“But it’s gone,” they both interrupted 
him. ‘She was called for this after- 
noon and taken away.” 

“T mean I’ve come to pay for it. 
When my sister Marie walked in with 
it today, I knew it was the same one— 
and you gave it to her in spite of my 
offer. No Christmas present could have 
given her half the pleasure of finding 
it here. A merry Christmas to you, 
folks!’’ He laid something on the table 
and was gone before they could even 
speak. 

Gramma opened the door and looked 
out after him; there was no sign of 
him anywhere; only a fine covering of 
white Christmas snow was sifting down, 
and it might all have been a dream, 
but the two hundred dollars were on 
the table. 

* * * 
Tommy’s Christmas Stocking. 

The Christmas night was closing, in 
sweet and white above the world. In 
a thousand homes, by a thousand chim- 
neys, little stockings hung. In a thou- 
sand homes, a thousand little child- 
hearts beat with hope and a thousand 
little faces flushed at the joyful thought 
of what Christmas would bring. 

Tommy sat by the window and looked 
out at the fair white world, the cold 
white streets and the snow-capped lamp- 
posts with their eyes of blinking light. 
Then drawing the soft rug of the win- 
dow seat closely about. Bice 2 i docks 


fireplace, and sighed fs happee 
He was all ready for bed 


er 
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had let him come downstairs to add a 
postscript to his Santa Claus letter 
Now he was waiting while Mother went 
to attend the Baker’s Boy. It was of 
that letter that Mother was thinking 
as she went to answer the Baker’s Boy. 

Tommy had told Mother all the words 
slowly and she had written them, for 
Tommy was such a little boy yet, and 
his letter was a rather long one. 

Tommy was the only boy in this love- 
ly family, but then, there was a jolly 
best sort of a father, and the dearest 
and most beautiful of mothers, the 
sweetest of grandmothers, and the most 
loving of grandfathers—to say noth- 
ing of Uncle Ned and Aunt Nellie, and 
lots of now-and-then people. 

And this was what made Mother look 
thoughtful: In Tommy’s letter there 
was no mention of anyone but just 
Tommy and what Tommy wanted. 

Mother had said very gently, ‘‘And 
now what shall I write to Santa Claus 
about Grandma?”’ 

“AON, Tenia” 

“Let me see. She has not hung up 
her stockings. I suppose any message 
would have to come through Tommy.’’ 
But Tommy was silent. 

It was just then that the Baker’s Boy 
rang. Mother brought him in and told 
him to sit by the fire while she took the 
big package from his cold hands. 

He was a very big boy—so it seemed 
to Tommy—pbut he seemed a very little 
boy to Mother, and his feet were cold 
and wet, and his cap too small, and 
there was a space between his mittens 
and his sleeves, leaving his wrists red 
and-bare, 

Mother brought him hot milk to drink, 
and asked him if he was going to hang 
up his stockings tonight—looking across 
as she spoke at the little figure curled 
up in the soft rug of the window seat. 

But the Baker’s Boy said: ‘Oh, no, 
ma’am. Christmas ain’t for us.’’ And 
he went out again into the fair white 
world which seemed to look colder to 


Tommy after the Baker’s Boy stepped, 


into it. Mother followed him, and 
Tommy could hear the murmuring of 
her voice asking gentle questions, but 
he could not hear the words. 


“Would you care to ask Santa Claus, 


for something for anyone else?”’ Mother 
asked when she returned. ‘You may 
leave out just some little thing, you 
know, and ask for something in its 
place, for some other little boy if you 
wish,” 

A queer sort of feeling, uncomfort- 
able and heavy, came in Tommy’s chest, 
and a choky feeling in his throat, and 
he was silent a minute. Then he said 
with an attempt at cheerfulness: ‘‘No, 
I guess not. Probably all the other boys 
can write some letters if they want to. 
I guess I’ll go to bed.’’ 

Mother took Tommy’s hand and they 
went up to his pretty room with its 
lovely hangings, its soft rug, its little 
bed and wide windows. 

“Good night, little son,’’ was all she 
said after his prayers were said, but 
Tommy knew that Mother was disap- 
pointed. He did wish the Baker’s Boy 
had not come. Everything was so beau- 
, tiful before that, with the lovely white 
world, and Mother’s face, and the flick- 
ering fire, and Christmas Eve—and his 
own stockings hanging by the fireplace. 
He wanted a number of things and he 
dropped off to sleep thinking of them. 

It was then that the strange thing 
happened: Tommy suddenly found him- 
self downstairs in the wide window seat 
once more, cuddled down under the red 
rug and looking out at the white Christ- 
mas world, while the firelight flickered 
and shone upon the wall. 

He turned to look once more at his 
stockings. Wonder of wonders! There 
were his stockings, and hanging close 
beside them were two bigger, longer 
stockings. They had big holes at the 
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knees and at the toes. He knew them 
at once for the Baker’s Boy’s stockings. 
It was seeing the big holes in the knees 
that had made the lump come to his 
throat. His own stockings were crowded 
to the very top, and things were spilling 
over to the floor, while the stockings of 
the Baker’s Boy were limp and empty. 

But the very wonderful part of the 
matter, the part that made Tommy sit 
up and rub his eyes hard to find out if 
he really saw aright, was this: All the 


gifts and toys had queer little heads 
and wings, and they were talking lu 


little squeaking voices. 

“Ho! ho! ho!’’ cried the skates, with 
a sott clashing of laughter. ‘it is Christ- 
mas Eve, and Santa Claus put me in 
the wrong stocking. Such fine bright 
skates were never meant for a selfish 
boy. I want to go to a boy who lends 
his toys.’”’?’ And with a flutter of wings 
the skates rose, sparkling in the fire- 
light, and flew straight to the Bakers 
Boy’s stocking. 

Tommy gave a gasp and held his 
breath. He could hear the other gitiis 
talking in pretty, piping voices “Wel, 
1 know this,” said a peautiful ball, *‘one 
ot my brothers was blamed sauly tas. 
month for going through a big plate- 
glass window, and now Santa Claus 1, 
going to give me to that same boy whu 
threw my brother-ball. Now I may be 
put where l am not wanted, and thrown 
in the mud by some shopkeeper, aS he 
was, ubDless I tind a sate owner, 1 tihiDa 
1 will follow the sKates.”’ . 

The ball lifted his dainty wings, anid 
pepped up his queer littie head and 
flew across to the Baker’s Boy stock- 
ings, looked so fat and jolly and loyv- 
able that Tommy cried out in disap- 
pointment. 

Now the sled was talking: ‘‘I wish 
Santa Claus would ask us where w. 
want to go. I was intended from th: 
very beginning, to be given to a littie 
boy who loves to run errands for his 
mother. There isn’t a finer sled in town 
than 1 am. I am broad and light anu 
strong, and just the thing for a boy 
who loves to carry parcels for his 
mother, or to give another boy a ride. 
I think I will just fly over to the Bak- 
er’s Boy’s stocking.”’ 

The sled rose so lightly on its wings 
that Tommy could scarcely keep from 
crying out again as he thought how 
wonderful it would be to ride on a sled 
with wings! And, why he could do 
errands for Mother! Only he had not 
thought much about it before. 

Then other toys began talking and 
suddenly Tommy stretched out his hands 
towards them and cried out: 

“Oh, please don’t go flying away, all 
of you, to the Baker’s Boy without giv- 
ing me achance. I do not need you all. 
I really wanted to give something to 
the Baker’s Boy. I want to write my 
letter all over. ..”’ 

But every little funny head had drown 
back, frightened. Every little voice was 
still. The fire went down low, and the 
room was very still—all but the ‘‘tick- 
tock, tick-tock’’ of the little cuckoo 
clock. 

But the cuckoo clock was in Tommy’s 
own room, and he was—yes, he was in 
his own little bed and Mother’s arms 
were close around his little body, and 
she was saying: 

“There! there! Tell Mother all about 
it. What has my little son been dream- 
ing about?” 

Then Tommy looked all around his 
room, with his pretty rugs and the lit- 
tle brass bed, and knew that he had 
been dreaming. And he was glad, very 
glad, that still he had a chance. 

He brushed the tears away and cried 
out: “Oh, Mother dear, please make a 
light and get me a pencil quick. I want 
to write my letter to Santa Claus all 
over.’’ 

And Mother knew as she went for 
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the pencil to write the new Christmas 
letter that while her little son slept, 
the Christmas Angel had visited him. 
The Little Brown Bowl. 


* * re 


SING 
Sing We 


WE TO HIM 
to Him a lullaby, 
Who sweetly sleepeth 
Where Mary, dear, His mother mild, 
Her fond watch Keepeth. 
Sing we to Him a lullaby. 


A LULLABY. 


Sing we to Him all tenderly, 


Dear Babe, Who lieth 
ok a * 
Upon His mother’s loving breast 


Whence all fear flieth. 
Sing we to Him all tenderly. 


Sing ye to Him, angelic host, 
Who now assaileth 
The home and power of Satan’s might 
Which yet prevaileth. 
Sing ye to Him, angelic host, 


Sing ye to Him, oh shepherds, 
Your Shepherd liveth, 
Who for His strayed and wandering ones 
His own life giveth. 
Sing ye to Him, oh shepherds, sing! 


sing! 


Yea, sing we all in ecstacy! 
Our God appeareth 
To us in lowly form; 


Vur praise He heareth. 
Yea, sing we all in ecstacy! 
—Winifred A. Tune. 
* * * 
The Bear’s Bath-Tub. 
Several years ago someone threw 
away a portable zinc bath-tub when 


leaving Giant Forest, Sequoia National 
Park, California. The tub was rescued 
from the dump and taken to the bear 
feeding-place by the keeper, Ed. Metz- 


gar, and filled wtih water. 

The bears enjoyed their baths very 
much on hot days, and their antics 
amused the hundreds of visitors im- 
mensely. Later the National Park 
Service built a large sunken cement 


pool for them, hauling water in a tank 
half a mile to fill it every day. 

Forty or fifty bears come in from 
the woods at feeding time to eat scraps 
from garbage collected through camp 
and hotel grounds. Seats are provided 
for visitors, and at times in the after- 
noon over a thousand persons are 
watching the bears eat or bathe. A 
ranger-naturalist gives a very instruc- 
tive and entertaining talk about Cali- 
fornia brown bears and their habits.— 


Our Dumb Animals. 
* * * 
FEEDING THE BIRDS. 


Louise Marston Sturtevant. 
T never knew that birds could be so hun- 


sry, 

They flutter near my windows all day 
long, 

Such appetites 

These feathery mites, 

Filling the air with song. 

Bread crumbs, grain and suet 


Swiftly disappear, 

But I’d gladly give them all I have, 
Just to see them near. 

Chickadees and juncoes, 

Tree sparrows, and the jay— 

We really do not want him 

But he can’t be kept away. 

A sick old crow with drooping wings 
Sought shelter near our door, 

Downy little woodpeckers 

Greedily asked for more. 

Soft and furry squirrels, 

Geese and mallard duck, 

No matter how the storms rage, 
They surely are in luck. 

So each day through the season , 
I feed this great array, t 
And those who come a’calling ! 
Are never turned away. 
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H CHURCH INTELLIGENCE 


BISHOP MANNING'S INTRODUCTION 
TO THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 
The remarks of Bishop Manning at 

the Sunday morning service, December 

15, 1935, at the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine, prior to the sermon of the 
Archbishop of York: In my own name, 
and in the name of all our clergy and 
people, I welcome to this Diocese and 
to this Cathedral the Archbishop of 
York, who is the preacher at_ this 
service. 

We welcome the Archbishop person- 
ally, on his own account, because of the 
things that he stands for, and the leader- 
ship that he has shown in meeting the 
problems and questions of this present 
time. It has been said recently, and 
with entire truth, that owing largely 
to the character of its two Archbishops, 
the Church of England is a greater 
moral force today than it has been 
at any time since the Reformation. 

We welcome the Archbishop also be- 
cause he comes to us from the city 
and diocese of Old York, and from 
that glorious Minster on the site of 
which for 1,300 years—since the year 
627—the Holy Catholic Church of 
Christ has continued its unbroken life 
and history and has faithfully offered 
up its. worship and administered the 
sacraments in Christ’s name. Last, and 
not least, we welcome Archbishop Tem- 
ple because he comes to us as the repre- 
sentative of our Mother Church of Eng- 
land, the Ancient Historic Church of 
the English people. 

. From the Mother Church of England 
we received the Gospel of our Lord 
and of His Church, the Threefold Minis- 
try of Bishops, Priests and Deacons and 
the Divinely Instituted Sacraments, as 
these are given to us in our Prayer 
Book, and as they. have come down 
to us from Apostolic days. 

I ask the Archbishop to carry back 
our greetings to our brethren in Eng- 
land, and to tell them that our prayer 
is that the fellowship between Great 
Britain and America may be based more 
and more upon the foundations of true 
religion, and that based on that foun- 
dation and guided by that power, the 
ties which unite the English speaking 
peoples may grow ever stronger, not 
for their own selfish advantage, but for 
the spread of peace and brotherhood, 
and for the upbuilding of the Kingdom 
of God among men of all races, nations 
and colors throughout the world. 

* * * 


FORWARD MOVEMENT NEWS 
NOTES. 

Cincinnati—A list of twenty-four op- 
portunities for boys and girls to share 
in the work of the Church is one of 
the features of “Youth and Education”’, 
a booklet issued by the Forward Move- 
ment Commission. 

The booklet provides a program for a 
Forward Movement in the Church 
School. It is one of the two booklets 
prepared by the Department of Re- 
ligious Education, National Council, for 
use from Epiphany to Ash Wednesday. 
This booklet is supplied at the rate of 
ten cents a copy from 223 West Seventh 
Street, Cincinnati. The other, ‘“‘Your 
Parish and Its Young People’’, is avail- 
able at the rate of five cents a copy. 

Youth and the Church is the theme 
of Forward Movement literature during 
this period. The manual, ‘“Forward— 
Dav -by!: Day”, has -as its subject, 
“Growth and Learning in Home and 
Church”’. 

The opportunities listed in 
and Education” are: the choir, junior 
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choir, work as class officers, work in 
class committees, as distributors of 
Church literature in the parish, send- 
ing Christmas gifts to mission fields and 
other places, sharing in a parish party 
for all, helping in community projects, 
as members of a pupils’ council of the 
church school, serving on the altar 
guild, distributing Hymnals, Prayer 
Books, ete., in Church or church school, 
acting as waiters at a parish dinner, 
editing and issuing a parish paper, as- 
sisting mothers in work in, Women’s 
Guild or Auxiliary, helping in Every 
Member Canvass, building up a parish 
library, improving church’ grounds, 
taking part in plays or pageants, be- 
longing to study classes and discussion 


groups, attending church or camp or 
conference, visiting diocesan institu- 
tions, working for diocesan institu- 


tions, belonging to parish organizations 
other than church schools, collecting 
and saving money for missions in Lent. 

Cincinnati—The Advent-Christmas 
number of ‘Forward—Day by Day” 
proved extremely popular with adults 
and children. Many church schools or- 
dered thousands of copies for distri- 
bution because of the creche cut-outs in 
‘he center of the manual. 

The circulation of this number of 
the manual was about 420,000 copies. 

“The Coming of the Light,’ the 
special Christmas booklet published by 
the Commission, also was popular with 
the church schools because of its cut- 
out figures, so much larger than those 
in the manual, and the beautiful art 


work. About 90,000 copies were dis- 
tributed. 
Alexandria, La.—The Rev. W. S. 


Slack, D. D., rector of St. James’ Church 
here, used the Forward Movement 
manual, ‘“Forward—Day by Day’’, while 
conducting the devotional period over 
radio station KALB. He distributéd 
many copies of the manual as a re- 
sult. 

“T find the booklets exceedingly help- 
ful in my own daily devotions, and 
scores of people also tell me they find 
the booklets helpful. 

“YT feel that it is a godsend to the 
Church, for it is deing for the Church 
that which previously many of our peo- 
ple, groping in the dark, have been 
trying to get from publications outside 
the Church.’’ 


Albany—Bishop Oldham, of Albany, 
in urging his clergy to order copies of 
the Forward Movement manuel, ‘‘For- 
ward—Day by Day’’, for distribution in 
their parishes, wrote them that if they 
were unable to finance the cost, ‘‘just 
send the bill to me and I will gladly 
take care of it’’. 


“Of course, I know every parish 
cannot follow precisely the same pro- 
gram,” he wrote, ‘but I am also cer- 
tain that these manuals, properly used, 
will encourage and help our people to 
read their Bibles and say their prayers, 
which appear to me to be most import- 
ant things. Certainly without them 
their can be no spiritual revival such 
as we are longing and praying for.” 

Cincinnati—Busy Churchmen who 
read their manual, ‘“Forward—Day by 
Day”, while commuting will be 
especially pleased with the Epiphany 
Pre-Lent number. 

The Forward Movement Commission, 
in response to the pleas of this group, 
has included before each daily medita- 
tion a portion of the Scripture for the 
day. This had been suggested by many 
persons who said they read their manual 
while on trains or street cars, and. that 
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they were unable to refer to their 
Bibles. 

Hundreds of parishes already have 
ordered their copies of this number so 
there will be no delay in distribution 
to the DIODE 

* cS 

“CHURCH OF THE AIR” NEXT 

BROADCAST ON DEC. 29. f 

A message for the New Year will be 
broadcast by the Presiding Bishop over 
WEAN, Providence, R. I., on Sunday, 
December 29, at ten A. M. eastern time. 
This is the next broadcast in the Epis- 
copal “Church of the Air” series over 
the Columbia network. 

The Forward Movement Commission 
is to supply the speaker for the next’ 
four broadcasts, on March 8, April 26, 
July 5 and August 16. -(None in Feb- 
ruary.) Further announcement will be 
made later. 

* * * ‘ 

PILGRIWS PROGRESS MADE A 

TALKING BOOK FOR THE BLIND. 

The American Tract Society recently 
recorded Pilgrim’s Progress as a Talk- 
ing Book for the Blind. The reading 
was done by the general secretary, Dr. 
William H. Matthews, at the Talking 
Book studio of the American Founda- 
tion for the Blind. Twenty-five sets of 
records, costing $12.00 per set, were 
sent as Christmas presents to various 
institutions for the blind. <A _ special 
fund was raised by the Society for this 
worthy enterprise, so that the blind can 
purchase sets of these records at a 
fraction of their original cost. It is in- 
teresting to know that the American 
Tract Society appropriated $1,000.00 in 
the year 1836 for the printing of Pil- 
grim’s Progress in raised letters. About 
the same time the Society printed the 
Dairyman’s Daughter and Baxter’s Call 
in raised fetters. Next year the Society 
will begin a new century of service 
for the blind. 

. = * 12 
LORD JELLICOR’S SECRET. -| 

“The secret of his quiet and unself- 
conscious confidence was, I know, his 
simple and manly faith in God, who 
was ever in his remembrance, to whom 
day by day he turned in prayer, and in 
whom he found his strength and stay.” 

Such was the simple, unadorned 
tribute paid by the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury to Lord Jellicoe at the funeral 
service at St. Paul’s recently. The 
great admiral did not ‘‘wear his heart 
upon his sleeve’’, but to those who knew 
him intimately he would speak freely 
and frankly of the deepest things of 
life. His faith was simple, strong and 
buoyant and he never compromised. In 
another sentence the primate lifted the 
veil of those tremendous war days when 
he said: 

“As day by day I went among the 
ships in his command there was one 
unbroken testimony given: that he had 
made his comrades of all ranks, from 
the highest to the lowest, a band of 
brothers, bound together by an abso- 
lute confidence in his leadership and | 
by a loyalty to him which had the 
warmth of love.” 

There stands the man as the British 
Navy knew him. It is not our pur- 
pose to try to assign Jellicoe’s place in ~ 
history. We have neither the knowl- 
edge nor the capacity and the time has 
not come. One fact is certain—he will 
always stand out as the single-minded, 
fearless hero of Jutland.. His action ~ 
during that terrible battle has been 
praised and criticized, and during the 
next century the pros and cons will con- 
tinue to be discussed. Jellicoe’s great- 
ness was manifested in his regard for 
those committed to his care, both in, the 
services and at home, while the | 
putable fact remains that after 
the German Navy “‘was no mol 
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SIXTEEN OTHER RELIGIONS REP- 
RESENTED AT HOBART 
COLLEGE. 

Forty per cent of the students at 
Hobart College, Geneva, have professed 
their adherence to the Episcopal Church, 
with 22.5 per cent of the 120 HEpis- 
copalians on the campus preparing for 
the ministry. Although the under- 
graduate body is predominantly HEpis- 
copal, and the registration of the col- 
lege is restricted to 300 students, never- 
theless, 16 other religions, ranging from 
no religion at all to Confucianism, are 

to be found on the campus. 

The original charter of the college 
provides that no ordinance, rule, or 
order of the board of trustees shall 
“extend to exclude any person of any 
religious denomination whatever from 
equal liberty and advantage of educa- 
tion, or from any of the degrees, liber- 
ties, privileges, benefits or immunities 
of said college on account of his par- 
ticular tenets in religion’’, with the re- 
sult that there is an average of one dif- 
ferent religion for every eighteen stu- 
dents on the campus. 

Besides the Episcopal faith, other re- 
ligions represented on the campus are 


Presbyterian, Roman Catholic, Metho- 
dist, Baptist, Congregational, Chris- 
tian Science, Evangelical, Hebrew, 


Lutheran, Orthodox, Confucian, Church 
of Christ, Danish Lutheran, Dutch Re- 
form and Universalist. Six of the stu- 
cents profess to have no religion at 
all. 
* * * 
“RENEWED LIFE.” 
. Work Among Lepers. 

The sixtieth annual report of the 
Mission to Lepers, entitled Renewed 
Life, summarizes much interesting news 
about the treatment of leprosy and the 
progress which has been made in various 
countries. Of the disease itself, the 
report says: ‘Leprosy will not be 
stamped out in a few generations. Pre- 
-yailing economic conditions, pressing so 
hardly as they do on those least able 
-to face them, have a large part in re- 
tarding progress in the fight against 
disease, and especially so in the case 
of leprosy. Large numbers of under- 
privileged people are physically unable 
to offer effective resistance to infection. 
There is, moreover, in many countries 
widespread ignorance of the simplest 
laws of hygiene. These two important 
factors alone seriously retard effective 
action.”’ : 

Progress All Over the World. 

‘In India the earthquake involved two 
of the Mission’s Homes and severely 
damaged them, though happily no lives 
~were lost. The work has extended con- 
siderably, and “the fact that we are 
now caring for a larger number of 
lepers in India than at any time in 
our history shows that we are serving 
these needy men and women to an in- 
creasing extent.” 

The growing interest in measures to 
deal with leprosy in China is a cause 
_ for encouragement. Within the past 
few years valuable work has been done 
at a number of main centers by way of 
education of the public concerning the 
disease. 

It is in the country districts where 
leprosy is prevalant, and if the disease 
is seriously to be attacked and its vic- 
tims relieved and treated, it is in the 
country areas where this will be most 
‘effectively done. There can be no ques- 
tion that the present interest owes its 
inception and stimulus almost wholly 
to the work of the Mission to Lepers 
in the past. 

Progress is also reported from 
Japan, Korea and Formosa. In Africa 
the Mission’s efforts now extend to fif- 
teen different African countries and 


colonies, where it is responsible for the 
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Telief of lepers and their children or 
making grants for this purpose. This 
marks definite advance. 

The financial statement shows that 
the total income from all sources was 


£78,698, which included gifts received 


for special objects, and £10,542 re- 
ceived from legacies. The total expen- 
diture for all purposes was £76,658. 
* * * 
Lecturers in Philadelphia, 

The Rev. Bernard Iddings Bell, D. D., 
Canon of St. John’s Cathedral in Provi- 
dence, will give a series of lectures in 
St. Clement’s Church, Philadelphia, on 
the Monday nights in January, begin- 
ning at 8:15 o’clock. Each lecture will 
be preceded by an organ recital by some 
prominent local organist. 

The subject of Canon Bell’s course 


will be: ‘A Churchman Looks at the 
Modern World.” The sub-titles will 
be: 


January 6—Modern Man. 

January 13—Modern Industry. 

January 20—The State and Chris- 
tianity. 

January 
Church. 

In this course the lecturer will treat 
of the Church and of Christians in re- 
lation to such matters as science, eco- 
nomics, communism, war, capital and 
labor, divorce, eugenics, birth control 
and many other problems that confront 
the modern Churchman. 

No one in the American Church is 
better fitted to deal with these subjects 
than Canon Bell. 

The lectures are given under the 
auspices of the Lecture Foundation of 
the Ellis Hornor Yarnall Library of 
Theology of St. Clement’s Church. 

No tickets of admission are being 
issued. <A silver collection will be re- 
ceived at each lecture. 

Franklin Joiner. 
* * * 
TWENTY NEW CARDINALS. 

The college of cardinals, whose num- 
ber has run down from a theoretical 
seventy to an actual forty-nine, is to be 
reinforced by the appointment of twenty 
new cardinals at a secret consistory 
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which was to have been held on 
December 19, according to an an- 
nouncement from Rome. Fifteen of 


the twenty are Italians. Of the other 
five, two are French, one is Spanish, 
one Czech and one Argentine. With 
these new appointments, the Italians will 
be in a majority by thirty-nine to thirty. 
While this predominance of Italians wiil 
certainly provoke unfavorable comment 
from non-Catholics who are also non- 
Italians and will suggest that the Roman 
Catholic Church is still, in its high com- 
mand, an Italian institution, it is really 
not so significant as might be supposed. 
The cardinalate represents a dignity 
rather than a function. A Bishop who 
is a cardinal has no more authority 
either within his diocese or outside of 
it than a Bishop who is not a cardinal. 
The college of cardinals:as a whole is 
neither a legislative nor an administra- 
tive body. Its sole function is that of 
electing the Pope. That is, to be sure, 
a very important function. The chief 
significance of the Italian majority in 
its membership is that it makes still 
more certain the election of an Italian 
as successor to the present incumbent. 
But that was already as certain as any- 
thing could well be aside from the mul- 
tiplication table and the axioms of 
mathematics. Occasional rumors are 
heard of the possibility of an American 
Pope. But the wind is not blowing in 
that direction. The number seventy, for 
the college of cardinals, is sometimes 
thought of as being peculiarly sacred 
and representing some ancient tradition. 
But in reality it goes back only a lit- 
tle over three hundred years. It was 
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Sixtus V, Pope from 1585 to 1590, who 
enlarged the college to that number.— 
Christian Century. 
* * * 
THE COMING OF KAGAWA. 

The presence of Toyohiko Kagawa in 
America during the next few months 
should prove a spiritual blessing to our 
people in many ways. He will be a 
great evangelistic influence, bearing wit- 
ness to the transformation which Christ 
has wrought in his own life and calling 
others to Christian discipleship. He 
will be a living illustration of the sig- 
nificance of the foreign missionary move- 
ment, for, apart from it, there would 
be no Christian Kagawa today. He will 
be a powerful stimulus to making the 
Christian religion a more vital force in 
our social and economic life. Perhaps 
no one in our generation has devoted 
himself more selflessly to the masses of 
the people or shown more clearly what 
Christianity means for the redemption 
of society.— Federal Council Bulletin. 

* * 
DRUNKEN DRIVING. 

As President Roosevelt called a 
national conference to seek causes and 
find cures for our terrific accident death 
toll, the “New York Times” published 
a report of Dr. Theron W. Kilmer, a 
police sergeant, who said that drunken 
driving has increased forty-five per cent 
in the nation since repeal. His figures 
are based on information received from 
commissioners of motor vehicles of every 
State issuing driving licenses. In one 
State the increase was 200 per cent; 
in another, 113 per cent. Only the Dis- 
trict of Columbia was able to report a 
reduction in drunken driving. In Dr. 
Kilmer’s opinion, the intoxicated 
motorist is the greatest danger on the 
highway today.—Christian Advocate 
(Nashville). 
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Lecture Courses. 

The Rt. Rev. William T. Manning, 
D. D., Bishop of New York, will give 
a series of addresses on the general 
topic, ‘The Christian in This Modern 
World”, on Wednesday afternoons dur- 
ing the Epiphany season in St. Bartho- 
lomew’s Community House. These ad- 
dresses are being given in connection 
with the Forward Movement of the 
Church. 

The public lecture series of the Catho- 
lic Laymen’s Club of New York will be 
given this year at the Church of St. 
Mary the Virgin. The lecturer will be 
the Rey. Bernard Iddings Bell, Canon of 
St. John’s Cathedral, Providence, R. I. 
There will be two lectures, one on Jan- 
uary 15 and the second, a week later, 
on January 22. The lecture will be 
given at 8:15. The topic is ‘“‘“A Catholic 
Looks at the World.’’ 

The Rev. H. W. B. Donegan, rector 
of St. James Church, is preaching a 
series of sermons on the general topic, 
“Poet-Preachers’’. In announcing this 
series he has said, “The mighty truth of 
Christianity escapes full expression in 
ordinary language. Moments of vision 
transcend earthly speech, and words 
are but a lame and halting means by 
which we try to share with others our 
richest expreriences. But in every age 
there have been those who have better 
than others articulated what many fol- 
lowers of the Master have felt. Listen- 
ing to them we are able to see more 
clearly the path we should follow, in 
the service of the Master, and are en- 
couraged to be true to His purpose for 
our lives’’. 

The subjects of the complete series 
are as follows: 
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“Poet-Preachers.”’ 
Dec. 15— ‘Kindler of 
Spiritual Life.’ 


America’s 


Dec. 22——‘‘England’s Inspiration of 
the 18th Century.’’ 
Dec. 29—‘‘A Poet-Preacher of the 


Present Day.” 


Jan. Sermon—Christmas 
Pageant. ‘ 

Jan. 12—‘‘The Poet of Pain, Power 
and Peace.” ; 

Jan. 19th—‘‘New York’s Singer of 


Spiritual Truth.” 
Hae. 
* * * 
Missions House Staff Holds 
Quiet Day. 

Quite in the spirit of the Forward 
Movement the staff at Church Missions 
House had a Quiet Day this year on 
December 17, instead of the conference 
on office and departmental affairs, to 
which they have usually given a day. 

Through the kindness of the rector of 
St. Bartholomew’s, the Rev. Dr. George 
P. T. Sargent, the chapel of St. Bartho- 
lomew’s was used for the services and 
the parish-also provided lunch for the 
entire staff. 

After the celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion, at which Bishop Cook and Rev. 
Dr. Hobbs officiated, the meditations 
and intercessions were led by the Rev. 
Edmund L. Souder of St. John’s Church, 
Hankow, China. His theme was fellow- 
ship, personal, social and international, 
and his many years ef intimate associa- 
tion with Chinese life, through revolu- 
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tions and in the midst of communist 
activities, gave much point to all, he 
said. 


This is almost the only occasion in 
the year when the entire staff can meet 
together. Many parishes are repre- 
sented by the staff. 
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District Young People’s Conference. 

The Young Peoples Conference of 
Tiistrict No. 3 in the diocese was held 
at St. John’s Church, Wytheville, on 
Saturday, December 14. Thirty-two 
were registered, including representa- 
tives from Abingdon,. Bluefield, Dante, 
Marion, Pulaski and Wytheville. 

The meeting opened with a devo- 
tional service, led by the Y. P. S. L. 
of St. John’s; Allen Jett Sharitz, presi- 
dent of the Wytheville League, presid- 
ing, With Jean Bourne as acting secre- 
tary. Mv. Sharitz explained the ten- 
point standard of the Diocesan Younzg 
People’s Service League, explaining that 
a Parish League making eight of the 
ten points is considered a Standard 
League. : 

The organized leagues which were 
work. 

The theme of the Conference was 
“Forward Together’. One of the ob- 
jectives of the Forward Movement is 
active discipleship. The Rev. Chas. W. 
Sydnor, of Pulaski, made an address 
on “What is the Meaning of Disciple- 
ship’, and the Rev. John A. Winslow, 
of Dante, spoke on ‘How Can a Dis- 
ciple Serve Today?” 

The Rey. Devall L. Gwathmey, D. D., 
chairman of the Diocesan Department of 
Religious Education, announced that the 
work of the young people falls under 
department, and that the Rev. 
J. #. W. Feild, of Christ Church, as an 
associate member of the department, has 
charge of young people’s work in the 
diocese. 

Dr. Gwathmey also announced’ that 
Miss Dorothy May Fisher, the national 
secretary for Young People’s Work, will 
lead a conference of counsellors and 
advisers, which will be held in Roanoke 
jn the near future. 

Charles Weisfeld, of the Y. P. S. L. of 
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St. Thomas’ Church, Abingdon, led the 
noonday prayer. Lunch was served by 
Group 2 of the Woman’s Auxiliary. 


Ta A we Ss 
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CHICAGO. 

Rt. Rev. George Craig Stewart, D. D., 

Bishop. 
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Children’s Christmas Benefit at Hotel 
Sherman. 

Nearly 1,000 needy children from 


church settlements and parishes of Chi- 
cago got a glipse of the other side of 
life on December 19 when the Church 
Club staged its annual Children’s 
Christmas Benefit at the Hotel Sher- 
man. The group came primarily from 
church institutions and settlements— 
Cathedral Shelter, Chase House, House 
of Happiness and St. Luke’s Hospital. 

Brought to the hotel by the laymen, 
the children were given a hearty din- 
ner, entertained, heard a message from 
Bishop Stewart, heard one of their 
group—an Assyrian boy—recite the 
Christmas story, received gifts and 
then were taken back to their homes or 
institutions. 

Proceeds of the benefit, over and 
above expenses, go to the needy relief 
funds of the various settlements. John 
D. Allen and Henry Fowler were in 
charge of arrangements. 

Young People Hiect. 

Young people of the Church are seek- 
ing information and knowledge about 
their religion as never before, Bishop 
Stewart told Gamma Kappa Delta, dio- 
cesan young people’s society, at its an- 
nual meeting at Lawson: Y. M. C. A., 
December 16. The Bishop urged the 
eroup to make the dissemination of in- 
formation about the Church as one of 
its primary objects in 1936. 

Francis Miller, Church of the 
Mediator, Morgan Park, was elected 
president of G. K. D., succeeding Leigh 
AH. Hunt. Tribute was paid Mr. Hunt 
for his leadership during the past two 
years. 

The young people’s group of St. Eliza- 
beth’s Chureh, Chicago, won the honor 
shield of G. K. D., awarded each year 
for distinguished service. 

Dr. Hopkins Never Grows Old. 

Some clergy never grow old. The 
Rev. Dr. John Henry Hopkins, reetor 
emeritus of Chureh of the Redeemer, 
Chicago, seems to be one of these. Al- 
though he retired five years ago and 
is now in his seventy-fifth year, Dr. Hop- 
kins keeps busy. This is clearly evi- 
denced by the fact that in February 
when the Rey. Dr. Vedeer Van Dyck, 
rector of St. Paul’s Church, Burling- 
ton, Vt., is consecrated Bishop of Ver- 
mont, Dr. Hopkins will become locum 
tenens of the parish. 

Dr. Hopkins’ return to St. Paul’s is 
unique. He was ordained and married 
in this church, and his grandfather. 
Bishop John Henry Hopkins, helped 
build the church, 


Glen Ellyn Goes Ahead. 

St. Mark’s Church, Glen Ellyn, has 
done what many thought was impos- 
sible. In the recent Centenary cam- 
paign in the diocese, St. Mark’s put 9n 
a thorough campaign and raised, pro- 
portionately, probably more than any 
other parish in the diocese. When the 
Every Member Canvass came along, 
many claimed the canvass would suffer 
as a result of the Centenary drive. 

St. Mark’s organized and prosecuted 
a thorough canvass in spite of this feel- 
ing, with the result that the amount 
pledged for 1936 is nine per cent over 
the amount pledged for 1935. The 
Rev. Gowan C. Williams, rector, at- 
tributes the results to thorough organi- 
zation and the challenging of the people 
of the parish, 
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Honor Colored Actor. 

Richard B. Harrison, the late colored 
actor who became famous for his por- 
trayal of ‘‘De Lawd”’ in Green Pastures, 
has been memorialized in St. Edmund’s 
Church (colored), Chicago, by the in- 


stallation of a pipe organ to his 
memory. The organ was used for the 
first time at the midnight service 


Christmas Eve. 

The organ is being given by Har- 
rison’s friends throughout the country, 
according to the Rev. Samuel J. Martin, 
rector. Mrs. Harrison, widow of the 
actor, and his son and daughter, Law- 
rence and Marion Harrison, were present 
when the organ was first used. 

Mr. Harrison was presented for con- 
firmation by Fr. Martin to Bishop Stew- 
art more than a year before the actor’s 
death. He had long been attending St. 
Edmund’s and other Episcopal Churches. 


Select Heroes of Church. 

A new and unique program for the 
Church Schools of the diocese has been 
worked out by the Department of Reli- 
gious Education. It includes the ‘se- 
lection of modern ‘‘heroes’’ for the chil- 
dren in the work of the diocese itself. 

Three of these “heroes’”’ are present- 
day workers in the diocese—the Rev. 
A. E. Johnstone, member of the City 
Missions staff and chaplain of Lawrence 
Hall; Deaconess Helen M. Fuller, direc- 
tor of Chase House, and Deaconess 
Edith Adams, director of the Town and 
Country correspondence school work. 
The other two are: Sister Frances, 
founder of St. Mary’s Home for Chil- 
dren, and Mrs. W. H. Benton, director 
of the Infant Class at St. Paul’s Church, 
which was responsible for the founding 
of the House of Happiness. 

These social service institutions are 
objects of the Advent Offering for the 
children. Another unusual feature of 
the Advent program is a special hymn, 


composed by Dr. Leo Sowerby, noted 
composer and organist at St. James’ 
Church. 


% * 


The Rev. W. M. Horstick Ministers at 
Death-bed ot Bishop Weller. 

In the passing recently of Bishop 
Weller of Fond du Lac, at Aurora, the 
Rev. Wm. Horstick played a rather un- 
usual part. Fr. Horstick, who is rec- 
tor of Trinity Church, Aurora, was 
called to Bishop Weller’s side when it 
was evident the Bishop could not. live. 
And to the Bishop who had ordained 
him to the sacred ministry, Fr. Hors- 
tick administered the last rites of the 
Church. Not often is a priest so young 
as Fr. Horstick permitted to perform 
such a function on the death of his 
Bishop. 

Downers Grove Celebrates. | 

The days of cottage and store serv- 
ices were recalled when St. Andrew’s 
Church, Downers Grove, celebrated the 
fiftieth anniversary of her founding. A 
huge birthday cake, bearing fifty can- 
dles, symbolized the occasion and fea- 
tured the parish reunion held on Sun- 
day, December 1. 

The Ven. W. H. Ziegler, archdeacon 
of Chicago, preached the anniversary 
sermon, while the Rev. Prof. Percy V. 
Norwood of Seabury-Western Theologi- 
cal Seminary, former pastor of St. An- 
drew’s, preached at the festival Service 
in the morning. A church school festi- 
val and young people’s celebration were 
other features of the anniversary week. 

First services in Downers Grove were 
held in private homes, in business 
houses and in school buildings. Then 
a little frame building in what was 
called East Grove provided the place 
of worship. The Rev. Wm. Livermore 
of Grace. Church, Hinsdale, ec d 
the services in the early days. an 
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Rt. Rev. Henry Wise Hobson, D. D., 
Bishop. 
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Campaign for Children’s Hospital Goes 
Over the Top. 


A campaign to raise $120,000 to 
maintain the Children’s Hospital, Cin- 
cinnati, the finest service center in the 
world for sick children, and invaluable 
because of its research and clinical pro- 
motion, has ‘‘gone over the top’’. 


Téain vcajpiains, Workers and other 
friends gathered December 17 at the 
Queen City Club for the report on the 
campaign, which opened December 3. 

Following announcement by A. H. An- 
derson, chairman of the board of trus- 
tees of the success of the drive, the 
entire assembly, led by Bishop Hobson, 
sang the doxology. 

The hospital will be able to continue 
at maximum capacity for the coming 
year its work for needy children, now 
72 per cent of its entire hospital service. 
Rev. S. H. Lindsay Appointed Editor of 

the Messenger. 

In order to relieve Canon Gilbert P. 
Symons of some of his duties, Bishop 
Hobson has appointed the Rev. Smythe 
H. Lindsay as editor of the Messenger, 
diocesan publication for Southern Ohio. 

Demands of the Forward Movement 
and the diocese on Canon Symons’ time 
have become exacting. He is the chair- 
man of the Forward Movement Commit- 
tee on the manual, ‘‘Forward—Day by 
Day’’, and is responsible for the edit- 
ing and publishing of each number. 

Mr. Lindsay, a member of the For- 
ward Movement Commission staff, also 
is cn Bishop Hobson’s diocesan staff. 

The Southern Ohio Diocesan Conven- 
tion will be held at the Church of the 
Advent, Cincinnati, January 21 and 22. 


Woman’s Auxiliary Elects New Officers. 
Miss Elizabeth Matthews, of Glendale. 
nationally known Churchwoman, was 
elected president of the Southern Ohio 
Woman’s Auxiliary for the triennium of 
1936-38 at the recent diocesan conveul- 
tion at Christ Church, Cincinnati. 
Vice-presidents are: Mrs. Walter W. 
Tangeman, Hyde Park, Cincinnati Con- 
vocation; Miss Louise McCune, Colum- 
bus, Columbus Convocation; Mrs. A. F. 
Burdoin, Dayton, Dayton Convocation. 
Miss Judith Braxton Colston, Mt. Au- 


burn, Cincinnati, is secretary. Mrs. Ed- 
ward Wagner, Clifton, Cincinnati, is 
treasurer, and Mrs. Roger Kemper 


Rogan, Glendale, is United Thank Of- 
fering treasurer. Mrs. Lucille Hicken- 
looper, Hyde Park, Cincinnati, is secre- 
tary for the supply department. Mrs. 
Chalmers Hadley, Cincinnati, is chair- 
man of the educational committee and 
custodian of the Book of Remembrance. 
Miss Emily Aldrich, Cincinnati, is field 
secretary in the department of Religious 
Education. 

Miss Mary E. Johnston, Glendale, is 
a member of the national executive 
board. 

Conferences of Woman’s Auxiliary 
officers will be held January 9 in Cin- 
cinnati, January 10 in Columbus, and 
January 15 in Dayton. 

S. H. Lindsay. 

O 
LEXINGTON 
Rt. Rev. H. P. A. Abbott. D. D., Bishop. 
—_—_—_ ————Oo—_————- 
Bishop Abbott Meets With Mountain 
Clergy in Annual Conference. 

The jiirst annual conference of the 
mountain clergy of the diocese met in 
St. John’s Church, Corbin, November 
15, under the leadership of the Ven. 
Gerald H. Catlin, Jr., archdeacon of the 
Mountain Missions. Bishop Almon Ab- 
bott attended, and inspired and encour- 
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aged the men. Consideration was given 
to the special problems arising out of 
the combination of rural and industrial 
life found in the field. The need for 
spreading the information about. their 
work throughout the diocese was felt 
by those attending, and plans were 
made for a publicity program. In addi- 
tion to those mentioned, the following 
attended: the Rev. Messrs. Claudius F. 
Smith, Middlesboro; Llewellyn B. Cat- 
lin, Pikeville; Frederick J. Drew, Beat- 
tyville, and Richard C. Patton, Corbin. 
The next meeting will be in the fall of 
1936, at Beattyville. 
* * * 
Memoriais to Beautify St. John’s 
Church, Corbin. 

St. John’s Church, Corbin, is being 
beautified by additions to the sanctuary. 
Wood panelling is being placed on the 
walls. A new altar, a memorial to the 
late Archdeacon F. B. Wentworth, has 
been ordered, as well as new altar 
brasses, in memory of Mr. Robert Weed 
and Mrs. Waldo Kammon. 

* * * 
Central Plan Adopted. 

The Woman’s Auxiliary of the Church 
of the Ascension, Frankfort, has adopted 
the ‘‘central’”’ plan, whereby all women 
are divided into’ six circles or chapters. 
including one for the business women. 
A central organization provides unity. 

oO 
NEBRASKA. 
Rt, Rev. Ernest V. Shayler, D. D., Bishop. 
(0) 


A Working Vestry. 

Lady members.of the vestry of St. 
Luke’s, Plattsmouth, assisted by a 
chosen few from the organizations, made 
524 quarts of mincemeat which was 
sold as their contribution toward the 
funds of the church. 

Anniversary Dinner. 

The fiftieth anniversary dinner of All 
Saints Church, Omaha, turned into a 
spontaneous ovation to Judge William 
A. Redick, senior warden of the church, 
diocesan chancellor and member of the 
original vestry organized half a century 
ago. One hundred and_ seventy-five 
members of the parish paid their re- 
spects to the veteran layman as they 
listened to speeches and descriptions of' 
the early life of the church. Dr. Fred- 
erick Clayton, rector, presented Judge 
Redick with an engraved golden cross, 
which represented, he said, the esteem 
in which the recipient was held by all 
the parish. Mr. A. A. Lowman pre- 
sided and Bishop Shayler gave an ad- 
dress at the close, summing up the work 
which had been done and pronouncing 


the benediction. 
* * * 


Members of Trinity Guild and Aux- 
iliary served a candlelight dinner re- 
cently in the parish house. A cabaret 
program was presented by a younger 
group. 

* * * 

Slight damage to the roof of Clark- 
son Memorial Hospital Nurses’ Home, 
Omaha, was done recently when a fire 
was discovered. The blaze, happily, was 
rapidly extinguished. The cause of the 
fire is not known. 


Anniversary Observed. 

The seventieth anniversary of St. 
James’ Church, Fremont, was fittingly 
observed in November. The Right 
Rev. Harry T. Moore, Bishop of Dallas, 
was the guest of honor. He was rector 
of the parish some years ago. The 
services opened with the celebration of 
Holy Communion, at which the Right 
Rev. Bishop E. V. Shayler acted as 
celebrant, with Bishop Moore preach- 
ing the sermon. Rev. J. Walker, rector, 
and Rev. William J. H. Petter, of 
Plattsmouth, assisted. Bishop Moore 
preached onthe text, ‘‘God is not the 
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God of the dead but of the living’’. 
He emphasized the Church as being the 
sphere of Divine influence and the so- 
ciety through whom the Spirit of God 
works in the world. After luncheon 
Mrs. W. W. Hoagland and officers of 
the Diocesan Woman’s Auxiliary brought 
greetings to a large number of women 
of the district. The evening dinner 
meeting was slightly less well attended 
by those from a distance owing to a 
sleet storm and almost impassable high- 
ways. The special speakers were Dr. 
Fred Clayton, of All Saints’, Oinaha, and 
Mr. R. D. Neely, an Omaha lawyer, 
and the chairman of the Diocesan Field 
Department. The afternoon and eve- 
ning sessions were held in the newly 
build parish house. 


Wm. J. H. Petter. 
O 
OHi0. 
Rt. Rev. W. L. Rogers, D. D., Bishop. 
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Bishep Remington Guest of the Diocese: 
Field Department Conducting Ac- 
tive Campaign. 

The Rt. Rev. William P. Remington, 
D. D., Missionary Bishop of Eastern 
Oregon, was a guest of the Field De- 
partment of the diocese recently. 

Bishop Remington addressed nine 
Regional Mass Meetings at important 
centers, in behalt of the Church’s pro- 
gram and with part reference to his 
work in Hastern Oregon, 

He also addressed five Regional meet- 
ings of the Woman’s Auxiliary and 
preached in four important parishes. 

Bishop Rogers, accompanied Bishop 
Remington and speke on the program 
of the diocese. 

The Diocese of Ohio is engaging in a 
campaign to accomplish three aims in 
1936. First, to increase Parish giving 
to restore clergy salaries to an adequate 
level and to restore Parish activity that 
has been curtailed because of lack of 
funds; second, to increase giving to the 
Church’s program to permit a 50-50 di- 
vision of missionary funds to the Gen- 
eral Church on the partnership princi- 
pal; third, cooperation with the For- 
ward Movement to increase spiritual 
power of the whole Church. 

The campaign is conducted under the 
auspices of the Field Department, of 
which the Rev. Walter F. Tunks, D. D., 
is chairman, and Mr. Clifford C. Cowin 
is Secretary. 

An attractive pamphlet entitled, ‘‘The 
Diocese of Ohio Must Advance With the 
Whole Church,” has been distributed 
to all communicants. 


a  ( ) 
WEST TEXAS. 
Rt. Rev. W. T. Capers. PD. D.. Bishop. 
= - 0 
What One Parish Has Accomplished in 
a Year’s Time. 

In a recent bulletin of the Church of 
the Good Shepherd, Corpus Christi, 
Texas, the following list of memorials 
and improvements, which have been 
added during the past year, appeared: 

Oak Reredos and Altar, in memory 
of Alfred George Heaney and Minerva 
Pierpont Heaney, given by Mrs. Roy E. 
Miller, Mrs. Richard King and Dr. Harry 
G. Heaney. 

Grass Altar Rail, given in memory 
of the late Robert Clinton Quin, son of 
Bishop Clinton S. Quin, given by Mr. 
Sam Steves. 

Complete set of Altar Hangings, one 
each for the four Church seasons, given 
by a non-resident friend of the Parish. 

Complete Communion Service, includ- 
ing Chalice, Pater, Spoon, Ciborium and 
Flagon, given in memory of the late Rev. 
Dr. John W. Sykes by friends and or- 
ganizations in the Parish 

Brass Alms Bason given in memory 
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Classified Advertisments and Notices 


All notices and advertisements, excepting positions wanted, will be inserted in 


this department at a 


rate of 20 cents per agate line each 


insertion. Special rates 


to contracts of any length. A rate of 15 cents per line is made to persons seeking po- 


Bitlons,. 


No adlVertineinent accepted for less than 


50 cents. 


Copy for this department must be received not later than Tuesday of the week in 
which it is intended that the first insertion shall appear. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 
CHURCH VESTMENTS. 

Cathedral Studio, Church embroideries, 
Altar and Pulpit Hangings. Stoles from 
$6.50. Burse and veil from $10. Surplice 
from $8. Send for complete line of pure 
Irish linens by the yard. Silks, fringes 
and gold thread. Embroidered emblems 
ready to apply. Altar Guild Handbook, 
0c. 

L. V. MACKRILLE 
11 W. Kirke St., Chevy Chase, 
Washington, D. C. 

Telephone Wisconsin 2752. 
ee 
CHURCH LINEN. 

FINE IRISH LINEN specially selected 
for Church use. 36 inches to 54 inches 
wide, cut any length. Sample of 12 qua- 
lities on request. Mary Fawcett Com- 
pany, 812 Berkeley Ave., Trenton, N. J. 
ate aoe SS, ee ee ee ee ee 

FOUNTAIN PENS. 

LIFETIME GUARANTEED FOUNTAIN 
PENS, price 75 cents each or (2) pens for 
$1.25, postpaid. These pens are guaran- 


teed to give satisfaction. Colors—pearl- 
gray, the same pens that sell in stores 
tor $2 


I also take subscriptions for all maga- 
zines published, at publisher’s rates, or 
lees, and I will appreciate your orders. 
Sold by a shut-in. Edward P. Broxton, 
1426 Arsenal Avenue, Augusta, Ga, 


ARE YOUR KEYS WORTH A QUAR- 
TER? Send me 25c. and I will stamp your 
name on a metal key tag (ring included). 
Name plates for dog coilars and trunks, 
twenty-five cents, 

I also take subscriptions for all masa- 
zines published, at publisher’s rates, or 
less, and I will appreciate your orders. 
Sold by a shut-in. Edward P. Broxton, 
1428 Arsenal Avenue, Augusta, Ga. 


DEATHS | 


ELIZA CHEW AMBLER BLACKFOPD, 

Entered into Life Eternal, in her sev- 
enty-ninth year, at her home at the Uni- 
versity, on November 19th, ELIZA CHEW 
AMBLER BLACKFORD, widow of the late 
Dr. L, M. Blackford, for forty-three years 
Prineipal of the Episcopal High School] at 
Alexandria. 

Mrs. Blackford was the daughter of the 
Rev. John Ambler and Anna Mason Am- 
bler, and a granddaughter of the Hon. 
James Murray Mason. Her entire life was 
spent in Virginia, except a few years fol- 
lowing the War Between the States, when 
she was with Senator Mason during his 


of Grace Adrian Beynon by the Woman’s 
Auxiliary. 

Complete set of Altar Linens and 
large chest of drawers, given by the 
Sara Belle Clark Chapter, Daughters of 
the King, 

New Vestments for the Senior Choir, 
given by the Parish Aid. 


New Vestments for the unior Choir 
and Servers’ Guild, given by the Church 
School and made by Mrs. Walter BE. 
Dickerson. 

Rebuilding and repainting the Church 
‘pews. A contribution of the Parish Aid. 

Rebuilding and raising the Chancel 
windows to accommodate the new Altar 
and Reredos. A contribution of St. 
Christopher’s Guild. 


Redecorating the interior of the 
church. A contribution of the Parish 
Aid. : 

Repainting the exterior of the 


Church and Rectory. A contribution of 
St. Christopher’s Guild. 

Resurfacing and_ refinishing the 
Church floor. A contirbution of the 
Church School. 

Brass Candle-Lighter and  Extin- 
guisher, given by the late Mrs. J. H. 
C. White. : 

Silk Church flag made and presente 
by Blanche Russell, Cleveland, Ohio, 


After her husband’s 
Blackford moved her 
so as to be 


exile in Canada. 
death in 1914, Mrs. 
residence to Charlottesville 
with her aunt, Miss Virginia Mason;:and 
to complete the education of her two 
youngest sons at the University. 

Five sons survive her: Dr. John Minor 
Blackford, of Seattle, Wash.; Rev. Ambler 
Mason Blackford, of Jacksonville, Fla.; 
Rev. Randolph Fairfax Blackford, of Lees- 
burg, Fla.; Dr. Launcelot M. Blackford, 
of Atlanta. Ga.; and Dr. Staige Davis 
Blackford, of the University of Virginia. 

In the passing of Mrs. Blackford to her 
“home not made with hands’’, though many 
are conscious of a deep sense of bereave- 
ment, there can be none among those who 
loved her who are not sharing in her final 
spiritual triumph. Hers was one of the 
great souls whose ascension sheds a spe- 
cial benediction on those they leave. 

Having known her well since childhood, 
I can never think of Mrs. Blackford ex; 
cept as one who was forever giving—of 
herself, her syMpathy and her worldly 
possessions. The only person she failed 
to consider in her daily life was herself. 

There are old Episcopal High School 
beys in all parts of the country who will 
never. forget how she nursed them when 
physically ill and comorted them when, 
as new boys, they were assailed by home- 
sickness. Children were always drawn to 
this lover of childhood, recognizing a 
sympathetic spirit Whose fund of en- 
chanting stories was inexhaustible. Un- 
failingly considerate and generous to her 
servants, which is the acid test of kKind- 
ness, they adored this ever-responsive 
friend who made their problems her own. 

Never were those werds “It is more 
blessed to give than to receive’ more 
clearly demonstrated than in Mrs. Black- 
fords’ life. 

Though so physically’: handicapped in 
her latter years that she could seldom 
léave her front porch, and in spite of the 
fact that her eyesight had almost com- 
pletely failed, it has rarely been my 
privilege to see a more ineffably lovely 
spirit transcend the limitations of the 
body. During her last days she was con- 
tinually enumerating her many blessings, 
and never once referred to what most peo- 
ple would consider her afflictions. “I have 
all that I could ask for in this life,’»she 
would often say to visitors, “and every- 
thing to look forward to in the next.” 

One who knew her well referred to 
these latter years of Mrs. Blackford’s life 
as “the supreme achievement of spiritual 
development”, 

Having lived to make others happy, her 
reward was an abiding faith and joy that 
nothing could take from her. May the 
radiance of her spirit, as it travels on, 
continue to light the way for those she 
left still in their pilgrimage. 

IDA MASON BUREE. 


a ee 
and silk American flag given by the chil- 
dren of the Church School. 

A $53,000 fund raised to erect a 
community educational and recreational 
building. 

The Rey, William Capers Munds, rec- 
tor of the Church of the Good Shepherd, 
came to that parish from the Church of 


the Incarnation, Cleveland, Ohio, in Sep- 
tember, 1934, 


—. (0) 
MICHIGAN. 
Rt. Rev. Herman Page, D. D., Bishop. 
—————-o 
Preaching Mission Held in St. John’s, 
Royal Oak. 


The Rev. Berton §. Levering, Vicar 
of All Saints’ Chapel, Detroit, was the 
Missioner at a Preaching Mission in St. 
John’s Church, Royal Oak, beginning at 
a service on Sunday evening, Decem- 
ber 1. The Mission continued to meet 
each evening except Saturday at the 
Church, and closed with a special ser- 
vice on Sunday morning, December 
8. The Rev. Charles GC, Jatho, rector 
of the parish, acted as assistant to the 
Missioner. 

* ££ & 
Annual Service of Masons at Cathedral. 

The Rt. Rev. James M. Freeman, D. 
D., Bishop of Washington, was the spe- 


\ 
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cial preacher in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
Detroit, on Sunday morning, Decem- 
ber 1. sad 

At the evening service that day the 
annual service for Royal Arch Masons 
of Wayne County was held: This year 
the Ark and Thomas Peters Chapters of 
Windsor, and the Grand Capter of On- 
tario, were invited to participate in the 
service, and several hundred Royal 
Arch Masons in full regalia formed an 
imposing procession into the Cathedral 
for the service. The main parts of the 
service were all in charge of members 
of the Royal Craft. The Very Rev. 
Kirk B. O’Ferrall, D. D., Dean of the 
Cathedral, conducted the service and 
preached. The Rev. Bates G. Burt, rec- 
tor of All Saints’ Church, Pontiac, and 
Grand Chaplain, read the Lesson. The 
music was under the direction of Fran- 
cis R. Mackay, organist and master of 
the choristers. Charles Gillet acted as 
marshal. 

* * * 
Resignation. 

The Rev. Clarence Parker, rector of 
Christ Church, Adrian, since 1930, re- 
signed the parish on December 1. 

Bishop Page and Mr. Charles O. Ford, 
Executive Secretary, visited the Parish 
on Friday evening, November 29, and 
inaugurated the fall Every Member Can- 
vass. Both made addresses to the group 
present at the dinner meeting. 
Training School for Lay Readers Well 


Attended. 

The seventh annual Training School 
for Lay Readers, held in St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral, Detroit, for five consecutive 
Thursday evenings under the direction 
of the Ven. Leonard P. Hagger, Arch- 
deacon of the diocese, closed with a 
banquet for the members oz the school, 
at St. Andrew’s Church, Detroit, on the 
evening of Monday, November 25. About 
thirty-five laymen have been enrolled 
in this year’s school, which was con- 
ducted by Archdeacon Hagger with the 
assistance of Edward C. Douglas, Musi- 
cal Director of St. Andrew’s Church. 
A part of this number has representa- 
tive Lay Readers now licensed to offi- 
ciate in various Mission stations under 
the Archdeacon’s direction, and in va- 
rious parishes under the direction of 
their own clergy; other enrollemtns have 
been those of laymen desiring to take 
up the work of Lay Reading. 

The speaker at the service following 
the banquet on November 25, was 
Bishop Page, whose subject was “Vi- 
talizing Christianity.” 

O——————_ 
RHODE ISLAND. 
Rt. Rev. James De Wolf Perry, D. D., 
Bishop. ‘ 


Rt. Bev. G. G. Bennett, D.. D., 


Assistant. 


Archbishop and Mrs. Temple Guests of 
Bishop and Mrs. Perry Over ; 
Christmas. = 

The diocese and the State have been 
awaiting the coming of the Archbishop 
of York with special reasons for the 
expectancy. In the first place, Bishop 
Perry, as Presiding Bishop of the Epis- 
copal Church, invited the Archbishop to 
come to this country, and he and Mrs. 
Temple were entertained by Bishop and 
Mrs. Perry over Christmas. His Grace 
met the clergy of the diocese at break- 
fast on Tuesday morning, December 24, 
in the Guild House of St. Stephen’s 
Church, Providence, immediately after 
a service of Holy Communion, which the 
Archbishop celebrated. And on Chris- 
mas morning he preached in Grace | 
Church, situated in the heart of the 
city and noted for its hospitality 
all sorts and conditions of war 
worshippers. The Archbis I 
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on social justice, peace and international 
relations, 

The Archbishop. was the celebrant at 
Holy Communion on Christmas Eve at 
midnight at the Cathedral of St. John 
in Providence. On Monday night the 
Archbishop and Mrs. Temple were en- 
tertained at a dinner of twenty guests 
by Mr. acd Mrs. E. Bruce Merriman. 

Fifty-two Missions Planned for the 
Diocesanwide Mission. 

The Rev. Anthony R. Parshley, rec- 
tor of St. Michael’s Church, Bristol, for 
the Committee on the Diocesanwide 
Mission to be held here February 2-14, 
has released for the newspapers the 
first official statement in connection with 
that movement. For four months the 
committee has been meeting once a 
week, and the release is a summary of 
what has been done in that time. 


Fifty-two missions have been planned 
in as many parishes and missions. In 
some parishes a children’s mission will 
be held in the afternoon. Prayer groups 
and calling groups have been organized 
to stimulate parochial interest. A com- 
mitttee of seventy laymen under the 
leadership of Albert E. Thornley, of 
Pawtucket, is at work for similar ends 
in the diocese. A special hymnal is 
being prepared by Bishop Bennett. Care- 
ful instructions have been drawn up by 
the main committee and sent to all the 
clergy. 

The final paragraph of the release 
reads: 

“This movement is the most inten- 
sive of any ever undertaken by any 
diocese of the Episcopal Church. There 
have been simultaneous missions held 
by the parishes in cities and others held 
by the principal churches in dioceses, 
put nothing of this nature has ever 
been attempted before, and the expec- 
tancy of the Church is being aroused 
very rapidly.” 


QQ _— 
MISSOURI 
Rt. Rev. William Scarlett, D. D., Bishop. 
+* si 0 - 

Bishop Cross, of Spokane, was in St. 
Louis, Sunday, November 24, and spoke 
at three churches on the Forward Move- 
ment. He spoke at Christ Church Ca- 
thedral in the morning, at St. Peter’s 
in the afteruoon and at St. Michael’s 
and St. George’s Church Sunday night, 
the night service at the last named 
church being a large Dioecsan meeting 
with all clergy in attendance and Bishop 
Searlett presiding. Dr. Karl Morgan 
Block, rector of St. Michel’s and St 
George’s, is a member of the committee 
on the Forward Movement, and recently 
spoke at a rally held at Trinity Cathe- 
dral, Little Rock, Ark., in this connec- 
tion. 
T. Carter Johnson.: 


[Personal Notes# 


Dr. John W. Wood entered the New 
York Hospital on December 17 for a 
period of rest and recuperation from 
ill health brought on in part by the 
long strain of supervising the Church’s 
foreign missionary work in these recent 
difficult years. He is under the care of 
his brother, Wilson Wood, M. D., aud is 
to avoid official responsibilities for an- 
‘other month. 

* * * 


Clerical Changes. 

The Rev. Louis L. Perkins, for the 
past nine years rector of St. Paul’s 
Church, Kittanning, Pa., has resigned to 
accept a call to the rectorship of the 
Church of the Good Shepherd, Shel- 
ton, Connecticut. Mr. Perkins will be- 
gin his new work January 15. During 
his rectorship at St. Paul’s, Mr. Per- 
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kins has added many improvements and 
been actively interested in the mission- 
ary work in that section of the diocese. 
He has served on numerous diocesan 
committees. 

* * * 

The Rev. Albion Ross, rector of Holy 
Trinity Church, Hollidaysburgh, Pa., 
has been appointed to the pastorate of 
the American Church in Berlin. Philips 
Brooks was once minister of this church, 
which is undenominational, and serves 
the American colony in the German 
capital. 


The Rev. Philip P. Werlein, rector 
of the Church of the Redeemer, Hous- 
ton, Texas, has become rector of St. 
James’ Church, Baton Rouge, Louis?- 
ana, a church having over a thousand 
communicants. Mr. Werlein’s ministry 
in Houston was most successful in every 
way. The building of an imposing com- 
munity and educational building was one 
of the leading achievements of the 
Church of the Redeemer during his min- 
istry there. 


Rev. Walter C. Klein, S. T. D., chap- 
lain of Morristown School, is also vicar 
of St. Paul’s Church, Morris Plans, N. J. 
Address, Morristown, N. J. 


Rev. George T. Lascelle, formerly rec- 
tor of St. John’s Church, Oneida, N. Y., 
has become rector of the Church of 
the Messiah, Glenns Falls, N. Y. 


Rev. Robert D. Smith, formerly as- 
sistant at Grace Church, Jamaica, L. I., 
N. Y., is rector of Grace Church, Tren- 
ton, N. J. Address, 474 Greenwood 
Ave. 


Rev. Johnson A. Springsted, formerly 
rector of the Church of the Messiah, 
Glenns Falls, N. Y., has become rector 
of St. John’s Church, Oneida, N. Y. 


Rev. W. S. Blackshear, formerly in 
charge of St. Paul’s Church, Freeport, 
Texas, is rector of All Saints’ Church, 
University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 

# 


* * 
Ordinations. 
Priest. 


The Rev. Harris 3. Mowry, Jr., and 
the Rev. Henry P. Krusen were ad- 
vanced to the priesthood by Bishop 
McCormick, of Western Michigan in St. 
Luke’s Church, Kalamazoo, Mich., on 
December 18. The ordinands were pre- 
sented by the Rev. A. Gordon Fowkes, 
rector of St. Luke’s, and the Rey. Dr. 
James E. Wilkinson preached the ser- 
mon. The service was followed by a 
luncheon in the Parish House. About 
fifteen of the clergy of the diocese were 
present in the chancel. 

The Rev. Mr. Mowry becomes rector 
of St. James’ Church, Albion, and the 
Rev. Mr. Krusen rector of Holy Trinity 


Church, Manistoe. 
* * * 
Ordinations, 
The Rev. Robert (Longacre Jacoby 


was ordained to the priesthood in the 
Church of St. James the Less, Falls of 
Schuylkill, by the Rt. Rev. Francis M. 
Taitt, Bishop of Pennsylvania, acting for 
the Bishop of Washington, at a special 
service. 

Mr. Jacoby, who is a Philadelphian, 
a graduate of the University of Penn- 
sylvania and widely known in musical 
circles in this city, has been serving his 
diaconate on the clergy staff of St. 
Stephen’s Church, one of the largest 
parishes of the Church in the national 
capital. During his student days at the 
University he was associated with the 
Rev. ‘‘Jack’’ Hart, at that time in charge 
of the Episcopal Church student work 
at the University, and he entered the 
ministry from St. James the Less. 
The Rev. Dr. George F. Dudley, rector 
of the Washington parish in which Mr. 
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Jacoby is serving, came to Philadelphia 
by appointment of Bishop Freeman‘and 
preached the ordination sermon. The 
Rey. Charles Jarvis Harriman, rector 
of St. James the Less, was Mr. Jacoby’s 
presenter, and the Rev. James M. Niblo, 
rector of St. John’s, Norristown, and 
Canon Residentiary of the Cathedral 
Church of Christ, Upper Roxborough, 
was master of ceremonies. 

* * % 

Deacon. 

Dudley B. McNeil was ordained deacon 
by Bishop Stewart, of Chicago, in St. 
Lawrence’s ‘Church, Libertyville, I11., 
November 30. The candidate was pre- 
sented by the Ven. W. H. Ziegler and is 
deacon at St. Lawrence’s Church. The 
Rev. C. W. Brown preached the ser- 
mon, 


* * * 


Deaths. 
Mrs. Randolph Dies. 

Mrs. Isham Randolph, mother of the 
Rev. Oscar DeWold Randolph, rector 
of the Virginia Episcopal School at 
Lynchburg, Va., and also of Colonel 
Robert Isham Randolph, prominent 
Chicago Churchman, died at Colonel 
Randolph’s home in Riverside, Ill., a 
suburb of Chicago. The Randolph 
family has been prominent in Chicago 
affairs for many years. Colonel Ran- 
dolph was an official of the 1933 Cen- 
tury of Progress Exposition in Chicago. 
Burial was in Virginia. 


& VESTMENTS 
\ Cassocks, Surplices, Stoles, Silks, 
Fringes 
CLERICAL SUITS 
Priest Cloaks, Rabats, Collars 
: Church Vestment Specialists 
tm Xi for over half a century 
Me COX SONS & VINING- INC. 


133 EAS T_23RD°STREET .” NEW, YORK, NY. 


Embroideries, Cloths, 


R.GEISSLER.INC. 


450 SIXTH AVE.NEAR iC th ST. NEW YORK 


MARBLE: BRASS: SILVER 
FABRICS + WINDOWS 


Edwin §. Gorham, Inc 


Publishers, Booksellers, Importers Reli- 


gious and Church Literature, Bibles, 
Prayer Books, etc. Devotional Books, 
New MOWBRAY Publications, ECCLESI- 


ASTICAL Wares, Parish Requisites: Old 
and Rare Books Rebound. Priest's Host 
and Communion Wafers. Estimates gladly 
furnished. 

Established 1900. 
is West 45 Street. 


yp 


New York, 


Church Furnishings 


Gold, Silver and Brass 
Church and Chancel Furniture 


Write for Catalegae 
tor Episcopal Churches 


W. & E. SCHMIDT CO 


308 Third Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


STEREOPTICON SLIDES: Sermons. 
Lectures. Stories! Seeking the Lost; 
Prodigal Son; What Think Ye of Christ? 
Yellowstone Park; David Livingstone; 
Abraham Lincoln; Ben Hur; Other Wise 
Man; In His Steps; Sign of the Cross; Her 
Mother’s Bible; Pilgrim’s Progress Pas- 
Boy Scouts; Esther; The Man 
without a Country. Any sOng desired. 
Slides made to order. Special slides for 
special occasions. Postal card brings list. 
Rte SLIDE BUREAU, Oberlin, 

io. ¢ 


sion Play; 
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Educational 


The Bishop Pavne 
Divinity School 


The accredited Seminary of the Church 
for training colored men for the minlis- 
try. The curriculum covers full canonical 


courses for Holy Orders. The’degree of 


B. D. is. awarded. 
For catalogue and information apply to 


REV. F. G. RIBBLE, M. A., D. D., Dean, 
Petersburg, Va. 


Christ Church Schoo! 
MIDDLESEX COUNTY, VA. 


A country school for boys; well tocated. 
College preparatory, moderate cost. ver- 
sonal attention; scholarships. Apply to 
Wm. D. Smith, Jr., Headmaster, for infor- 
mation, Christchurch, Va. 


The General Theological 
Seminary 


CHELSEA SQUARE, NEW YORK 

The next Academic year begins on 
the last Wednesday in September. 

Special students admitted and Grad- 
wate Courses for graduates of other 
Theological Seminaries. 

The requirements for admission and 
other particulars can be had from_THE 
DEAN, 1 Chelsea Square, New York, 
bs eh ee 


ST. MARGARET'S SCHOOL 


TAPPAHANNOCK, VIRGINIA. 

A Church School for girls. Boarding 
Department limited to 70. College Pre- 
paratory Course and Intermediate Grades. 
Athletics. Very rnoderate cost. 

Country life and simplicity without iso- 
lation. Beautiful grounds on Rappahan- 
mock River. Three dormitories for differ- 
ent stages. 

EDITH LATANE, Headmistress. 


The Virqguua Cheological 


Seminarv 


ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA. 
For catalogue and other informiion, 
Address THE DEAN. 


The Episcopal Thec.ogical School © 


Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
Affiliated with Harvard University. 
Dean H. R. Washburn, 3 Mascen Street. 


{he Beckford School 


WOODSTOCK, VIRGINIA. 

A school for younger boys. Second 
grade through Junior High School. On 
modern farm in Shenandoah Valley. Sum- 
mer camp. Limited enrollment. Fifty 
dollars monthly. 

EDMUND BURKE WHELAN, 
Headmaster. 


KNIGHTS OF STS. JOHN 


Let the Boys 
have this Frater- 
nity and you will 
have the boys in 


Church. Pro- 
vides worthwhile 
things TORO: 


Endorsed by 
leading Bishops 
and Clergy. Rit- 


ual of Initiations. 


$1.00. Head- 
3012 West Coulter Street, 


quarters: 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


. stoop. 
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THOUGHTS for the 
THOUGHTFUL 


Each day is an opportunity to start 


all over again—to cleanse our minds 
and hearts anew, and to clarify our 
vision. Let us not clutter up today 


with the leavings of other days.—Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. 


“Tt should be a point of honor to us,”’ 
says Dean Inge in his little book, ““The 
Gate of Life’, ‘‘that the world shall be 
somehow a gainer by our sojourn in 
heey 


God’s justice and love are one. In- 
finite justice must be infinite love. Jus- 
tice is but another sign of love.—F. W. 
Robertson. 


Thou, Thou art conqueror and Lord of 


all, 
And I in Thee have found the soul’s re- 
newing. 
Thy grace is mine, Thy strength is at 
my call, 
And Thy reward but only waits the 
doing. 
—Robt. MacGowan. 
It is right to be happy. There is 
joy in Heaven, and Jesus began His 


ministry on earth by indicating the way 
to blessedness. It is right to be happy, 
and it is imperative to be good. We 
do not believe that the conduct God 
requires can issue in unhappiness.— 
Rev. T. E. Gouwens. 


The Church of Christ will be incom- 
plete as long as the representatives of 
any people, nation, or tongue are out- 
side its pale. 


Great old Sir Walter Scott said: 
“There never did and never will exist 
anything permanently noble and excel- 
lent in character which was a stranger 
to the exercise of resolute self-denial.” . 


“When we look down, our shoulders 
When we look down in our 
thouhts our character stoops. It is only 
when we look up that the body be- 
comes erect. It is only when our 
thoughts look up that our life becomes 
erect. Let us seek those things which 
are above. 


“Open our eyes to see Thee as Thou 
art: help us so to know Thee that we 
may love Thee: so to love Thee that we 
may grow more like Thee: so to follow 
Thee that through us others may know 
Thee and find in Thee their hope, their 
life, their joy.’’ 


To recognize with delight all high and 
generous and beautiful actions; to find 
a joy even in seeing the good qualities 
of your bitterest opponents, and to ad- 
mire those qualities even in those with 
whom you have least sympathy—this is 
the only spirit which can heal the love 
of slander and of calumny.—E. W. Rob- 
ertson. 


Not only by blue Galilee 

Did He the leper cleanse, the dead 
Jiaise unto life, and on all hearts 

That mourned, His matchless glory 

shed; 

Today He speaks, in homes of men, 

To heal each spirit sick with sin, 
And at the door of every life 

He stands and seeks to enter in. 


We cannot deny or ignore the hard 
experiences of life—they must come to 
all of us—but they will be softened won- 
derfully if we carry in our hearts the 


sure conviction that God lives and cares. 


—Today. 
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CONFIRMATION 
PAPERS — 


By 
CANON F. KE. HOWITT 


. Confirmation and Baptism. 
. Baptism and the Christian Covenant. _ 
. The Baptismal Covenant— Repentance. 


The Beptismal Covenant—Faith and the 
Faith. 


. The Baptisms! Covenant—The Faith. 
. The Baptismal Covenant—Obedience. 
. The Lord’s Supper. 

The Means of Grace. 


yon r 


O2NAG 


A series of informing pamphlets compiled 
by Canon F. E. Howitt. They have an in- 
eatimable value in instructing those who con- 
template membership in the Church, and for 
impressing the already confirmed th the 
eacredness.and meaning of this holy ritual. 


Price, singlo pamphlet, each......... 
Complete set of eight.............. 25 cente 


Order from 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN 
COMPANY 


Richmond, Va. 


| XANTHINE. 


will hereafter be sold in the new style 
bottle and package. Always best for 
the hair. Not to dye, but restores the 
color, promotes growth and prevents 
dandruff. 

Price, $1.00 at druggists, or sent pre- 
paid by us, 

XANTHINE CO., Richmond, Va. 


The Ewart’s | Cafeteria 


EXCELLENT FOOD 
REASONABLE PRICES 


Richmond, Va. 
112-114 N. 5th St. 
Norfolk, Va. 
112-114 Market St. 
Washington, D. C. 
522 138th, N. W. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 
15th and Chestnut Sts. 


Some Important Facts in 
English Church History 


EXAMINED AND REVIEWED 
REV. W. P. WITSELL, D. D. 

This is an illuminating and instruc- 
tive review of the history of the Epis- 
copal Church in England from the ear- 
liest records, with commentaries on the 
book with the above title compiled by 
the Rev. C. L. Wells, D. D., of Sewanee, 
Tenn. 


As a digest of the records of the es- 
tablishment and growth of the Church; 
its maintenance and continuity of exist- 
ence as an independent religious body 
amid the vicissitudes of early English 
politics, and efforts of outside interfer- 
ence, this review affords a valuable fund ~ 
of information to churchmen. 

In pamphlet form. 
Price, 25 cents 
For sale by j 
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